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Ethical Discipline. 

McIntyre (James Lewis), M.A. (Edin. and 
Oxon.), D.Sc. (Edin.). 

Anderson Lecturer in Comparative Psychology 
to the University of Aberdeen ; Lecturer m 
Psychology, Logic, and Ethics to the Aber- 
deen Provincial Committee for the Training 
of Teachers; formerly Examiner in Philo- 
sophy to the University of Edinburgh; 
author of Giordam Bruno (1903), 

Fear, Fearlesana^i. 


Mackenzie (Donald), M.A. 

Minister of the United Free Church at Craig- 
dam ; Assistant in Logic in the University 
of Aberdeen, 1906-1909. 

Ethics and Morality (Christian). 

Mackenzie (John Stuart), Litt.D., LL.D. 

Professor of Philosophy in University College, 
Cardiff. 

Eternity. 

Maclagan (P. J.), M.A., D.Phil. 

Of the English Presbyterian Mission, Swatow. 

Education (Chinese), Family (Chinese). 

Maclean (Arthur John), D.D. (Camb.), Hon. 
D.D. (Glas.). 

Bishop of Moray, Ross, and Caithness, 

Fasting (Christian). 

Maclean (Magnus), M.A., D.Sc., F.R.S.E. 

Professor of Electrical Engineering in the 
Royal Technical College, Glasgow. 

Feinn Cycle. 

MACLER (FRilDilRIC). 

Ancien Attachd h la Bibliothfeque JSfationale ; 
Laurdat de ITnstitut ; Professeur d’Armdnien 
h. Fficole des Langues orientales vivantes. 

Festivals and Fasts (Armenian). 

MacRitchie (David), F.S.A. (Scot, and Ireland). 

Member of the Royal Anthropological Institute 
of Great Britain and Ireland ; President of 
the St. Andrew Society, Edinburgh ; author 
of Ancient and Modern Britons; Fians, 
Fairies and Piets; Scottish Gypsies under 
the Stewarts. 

Dwarfs and Pygmies. 

Mair (Alexander), M.A. 

Professor of Philosophy in the University of 
Liverpool. 

End. 

Maeett (Robert Ranulph), M.A., F.R.A.I. 

Fellow of Exeter College, and Reader in Social 
Anthropology in the University of Oxford ; 
author of TTw Threshold of Religion. 

Ethics (Rudimentary). 

Margoliouth (David Samuel), M.A., D.Litt. 

Fellow of New College, and Laudian Professor 
of Arabic in the University of Oxford ; author 
of Mohammed and the Rise of Islam, Moham- 
medanism. 

Expiation and Atonement (Muslim), Fall 
(Muslim). 

Margoliouth (George), M.A. (Cantab.). 

Senior Assistant in tbe Department of Oriental 
Printed Books and MSS in the British 
Museum. 

Feasting (Hebrew and Jewish). 

Martin (Alexander Stuart), M.A,, B.D. 

Formerly Pitt Scholar and Examiner in 
Theology in the University of Edinburgh, 
and Minister of the West Parish of St. 
Nicholas, Aberdeen. 

Election. 
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Professor of Political Economy in the Uni- 
versity of Toronto ; author of The itcaUiak 
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Employment. 

Moffatt (JAMl-^Sh D.D,, 

Yates ProfesKor of New TeKtament Greek and 
Exegesis, Mansfield College, Oxford ; author 
of Critiml Introducii&n lo ATir? Te^^taanni ^ 
Litcraiure. 

EsseO'es. 

Mook (EfGF.K), Dr, Phil 

Profesfior der nordisehen PhOoIogie an der 
Universitiit zu Leipzig. 

Expiation and Atonement (Teutonic), 

Moobe CWilijam), M.A, 

Hector of Appleton, Berks ; formerly P'ellmv ; 
of I^Iagdaleu College, and Lecturer of St, 
Jolm’s College, Oxford ; translator of the 
Miihmophical Treatises of l^regory of 
Nyssa. 

Eunomianism, 

Moeoah (WnxrAMk D.D. 

Professor of Systematic Theology in Queen^s 
College, l^ingston, (,'aimda ; formerly 
Minister of the United Pree Church at Tar^ 
holton. 

Faith (Christian). 

MUIEHEAI) fJOHK II ENRY), LL.D. 

ProfesAor of PhiloKophy in the University of 
Birmingham ; autlior of Eknmiis o/ Ethm^ 
The Sertme of ike iSiaie* 

Ethics. 


Phillips (Datid), B.A. (Walesh M.A. ICantab*). 
Profe.‘=*-sor of the Pliilo.«opIiy ami Hifttciry of 
Keligion in the Theokigifal College, Bala, 

North Wales, 

Ego, Egoism. 

Phillpotts {Bertha SuiiTKi-Jsh M.A, ilhiUm), 
Felhnv of the Hoyal Society of NortioTJi Anti- 
mmries (Coficnliagcii i ; ft,frmerly Lilirariim of 
Girton College, Cambridge. 

Dreams and Sleep Ethics and 

Morality Festivals and 

Fasts iTcutonici. 


Pinches {Thkophilus GHLfHai>r?Kb LI.Ji. 
MJiA.S. 


Lecturer in A«syrsan at Utiiver^ity rollegc, 
London, and at the Institute of Arclm'^oiDgy. 
2iver|W.d ; Hon, Mvmmt qS the SmirU* 
Asiatic|iie» 

Elamites, Family ( A rod laby Ionian). 


POIIPHYRIOS II. (Lofi0THKTl>b Fli.D. |Leipzigb 
Hon. LL.IX {Cantab. 'i. 

Aichhif-hop of Sinai, Piirim, and liaitho. 

Eastern Church* 


F 0 ZNA 2 ^\SEI (SAMt'KLh I’Ie fb 

KaWdner urn! Prc'ligcr in iiau iPolen). 


Festivals and Fasts h- ii ». 


Phk kktt i 1 1 1:* ♦ LV .u , I f C Ri * N i%\ EEC M.A. 

iTofc.s.Hctr ‘d IholMgyiii fhM rnivrrpity of 
bridjrc j anther ‘d 

Environment iBiologu'aii, Evolution iBw* 
logical ). 

RADEKMAaiKiMDr. IximieA 

Ordcnilicher Pr<4c>iAor drr kliMdarheii Philo* 
logic an der ridvcr»itat «ii 
Eathttsiasm. 


Mueisdh (WilijamI, M.A. 

Senior English lMa«ter in Aberdeen Grammar 
School ; author of * Education J in A Cbm- 
panim to Zaiin Siudiee^ 

Education (Greek). 

Mtoray fClLBEHTb LL.IX, DJdtt., F.B.A* 

Begins Professor of Greek in the University 
of Oxford, 

Euripides. 

Neilson CGeorgeK LL.D. 

The Stipendiary MaglMrate of Glasgow j 
author of Trkii % UoifihtU. 

Duelling, 

Oer (JamesI, B*a 

Profe«or of Systematic Tlieology and A polo* 
getlea In the United Free Church College, 
Glasgow; author of The Chrieikm Vum' of 
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* Epoch Maken^* series* 

Enhypostaais* 

Fiaiison I a. Ch M.A, 
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Euthanasia, Festifals and Faalt 

Horn MotiN M. E.f. M.A* 
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Goldcrs Cteerm, Loiidrm ; author of TA# 
PmIfitUum if dmus^ The Chruimm Simnd* 
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Emerson. 

Boyce (Josiaiix Ph, !>.* LL.IX 

Prolewcir ui the Hi5il«»ry *4 I1iil*,^i^sfdiy in liar* 
mrd UiiH^enity; Uill«r4 Lwriiijrf a| tli© 
Univemty of Aberdwii, iSiS-llW, 

Error and Tratli. 

BalmokihMAluam), D.IX 

of Menial wnl Seteiivi In lh« 
Univemiy of Otago, lliiitoilifi, 

Sayce CARCIilRALO I'lENifl, P.LIIt, |CI*«it.X 
LL.IX fDiiblinX lx IX {Ediii. lUil AlvrJ. 
Felhiw of Queoii's College «i«l of 

Awyrk^lofy iii the Uiilver'^itf of Unioti ; 
Frwlclent" of tli# SiMdely of EiblsriJ 
Arolm^tilogy. 

Dmuna mad Sleep fllabyknlmel* 
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Enlightenment. 
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Easter • * * • 
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Effigy . . 
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Elephsufe * 
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Animals. 
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Orientation. 
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Clericalism and Anti- 
Clericalism. 

Philowiphy (Greek), 
Aiiimalts, 

Magic. 

Cosmogony and Ct^rao- 

i«Ky. 

Anlmali, 


Term 

Elves • * t , 

Emi^eror-vut; dsip 
KphiHi . . , , 

I Ei.Uf|.-y . 

: Krigena. 

Eternal late • 

Kthitjpian Church * 
Evangelical Assoriat irui 
Evangelicfd thmiinds . 
Evangelical Union 
Execration , 

■ Fake Witness 
Familiar Spirit « 
Fanaticism , 
Fellowships . • , 


Tm-41 m Ahte’tij,, 

Deworw and 
Fairy. 

f ! VififAtieii. 

I ires^, IiiifigcH < ffi-h, 
HiMmsi* ami MrdiciUf*. 
Schr/la^lirifiWi, 

Lite ami r^cnilL 

ALys^^inia, 

Sorts iMt^dern Cliri^^'fian), 
Counsels fu»| iVeceptf*, 
Preshytermii'istiL 
t'ursing anti IlleMing, 
i hitim. 
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LISTS OF ABBREVIATIONS 




L General 


A.H.=Amio Hijrae (A.B. 622), 

Ak. = Akkadian, 

Alex. = Alexandrian. 

Amer. = American. 

A|m>c.= Apocalypse, Apocalyptic. 

Apocr. = Apocrypha, 

Aq. = Aqnila. 

ALrah. = Arabic. 

Aram. = Aramaic. 

Arm. = Armenian. 

Ary. = Aryan. 

As, —Asiatic. 

Assyr. = Assyrian. 

AT= Altes Testament. 

AV = Anthorized Version. 
AVm=Anthorized Version margin. 
A.Y.=Anno Yazdagird (A.L. 639). 

Bab. = Babylonian, 
c. = circa, about. 

Can. — Canaanite. 
cf.= compare, 
ct. = contrast. 

D =: Benteronomist. 

EsEiohist. 

edd.= editions or editors. 

Egyp. = Egyptian. 

Eng. = English. 

Eth. = Ethiopic. 

EVs= English Version, 
f. rrand following verse or page : as Ac 10*^** 
flf. =and following verses or pages : as Mt 
Fr.« French. 

Germ. = German. 

Gr.= Greek. 

H=Law' of Holiness. 

Heb. = Hebrew. 

Hel. = Hellenistic. 

Hex. = Hexateuch. 

Himy. = Himyaritic. 

Ir.=Irish. 

Iran, = Iranian. 


Isr. = Israelite. 

J = Jahwist. 

J"=:JehovalL 
J ems. — J ernsalem. 

Jos, = Josephus. 

LXX = Beptuagint. 

Min. =:Mimean. 

MSS = Manuscripts. 
MT=Massoretic Text, 
n. =note. 

NT = New Testament. 

Onk- == Onkelos. 

0T=01d Testament, 

P= Priestly Narrative. 

Pal. = Palestine, Paiestiniaru 
Pent. = Pentateuch. 

Pers. = Persian. 

Phil. = Philistine. 

Phoen, =Phcenician. 

Pr. Bk. = Prayer Book. 

R= Redactor. 

Rom. = Roman. 

RV= Revised Version. 

RVm = Revised Version margin. 
Sab. =Sabman. 

Sam. = Samaritan. 

Sem. =: Semitic. 

Sept. =Septuagmt. 

Sin. = Sinai tic, 

Skr. = Sanskrit. 

Symm. =Symmachus. 

Syr. = Syriac. 

t. (following a number) = times. 
Talm. = Talmud. 

Targ. =Targum. 

Theod. =Theodotion. 
TR=Textus Receptus. 
tr. = translated or translation. 
VSS= Versions. 

Vulg. = Vulgate. 

^¥ 11 = 1 ^ 65 ^ 0 ^ and Hort’s text. 


II. Books of the Bible 


Old Testament, 


Gns= Genesis. 

Ca= Canticles. 

Ex = Exodus. 

Is = Isaiah. 

Lv= Leviticus, 

Jer= Jeremiah. 

Nu = Numbers. 

La = Lamentations. 

Bt = Deuteronomy. 

Ezk= Ezekiel. 

Jos =5 Joshua. 

Bn s= Daniel. 

Jg= Judges. 

Hos=Hosea. 

Ru=cRuth. 

JI=JoeL 

1 S, 2 S=I and 2 Samuel. 

AmssAtmos. 

1 K, 2 K=: 1 and 2 Kings. 

Ob=:Obadiah, 

1 Ch, 2 Ch = l and 2 

Jon = Jonah. 

Chronicles. 

Mic=Micah. 

EzrssEzra. 

Hah = Nahum. 

Neh = Nehemiah. 

Hab = Habakkuk. 

Est = Esther. 

Zeph = Zephaniah. 

Job. 

Hag=Haggai. 

F8= Psalms. 

Zec=Zechariah, 

Pr=: Proverbs. 

Mal^Malachi. 

Ec= Ecclesiastes. 

Apocrypha, 

1 Es, 2 Es=l and 2 

To=ToMt. 

Esdras. 

Jth= Judith. 


Ad. Est = Additions to Sns= Susanna, 

Esther* Bel = Bel and the 

Wis= Wisdom. Bragon. 

Sir = Sirach or Ecclesi- Fr. Man = Prayer of 
astieus. Manasses. 

Bar= Baruch. 1 Mac, 2 Mac=X and 2 

Three = Song of the Three Maccabees. 

Children. 


New Testament, 


Mt=: Matthew. 
Mk=Mark. 

Lk=Luke. 

Jn=John. 

Ac = Acts. 

Ro— Romans, 

1 Co, 2 Co = 1 and 2 
Corinthians. 

Gal= Galatians, 

Eph=: Ephesians. 
Ph=Philippians, 

Col= Colossians, 


I Th, 2 Th=l and 2 
Thessalonians. 

1 Ti, 2 Ti=l and 2 
Timothy, 

Tit=Titus. 

Philem= Philemon. 

He = Hebrews. 

Ja=: James. 
lP,2P=land2Feter. 
1 Jn, 2 Jn, 3 Jn=i, 2, 
and 3 John. 

Jude. 

Rev 5= Revelation. 
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LISTS OF ABBBEVIATIONS 


IIL FoK the LiTEEATrKE 


L Tiie foIIoviBg authors^ aamea, when lanaecompanial bj the title of » book, far 

the works in the list IhjIow. 


Bmih^ensa: tur 1SB8. 

Baldwin = I>tVf. o/’ Philosophy knd Fsythohgyf 
3 vok. 

'BmthszA’Ominrdhiiduny in d^n sem* Sj^ra^hen^ 
2 Yok. 1889, IB9i (^"1894}. 

Benringer*: Arclmidoffit\ IKH, 

Broi‘keliimnn~ 6 ?€#cA. d* drah, IJikmturf 2 %*ok. 
!897-im 

Brnnft«Sachau = Syr.-Edm. Rr'cktshi>ch am dtm 
fiinfien Jahrhumkri^ 1 8811. 
lB%mgt^Q(jd^ (/ the E^ypimm^ 2 yoI«. 1903. 
Daremlierg-SagliossDw^. cfe# an^. ffrec, ei rom., 
i88S-m 

De la B&mmye = Zehrbwh (kr Ikliywnsaesch 905. 
Penanger--"i?ii^^irid'iG»Ti Freiburg 

im Ilr,, 191 L 

I)eTii8sens3:2}i> PhUos. d, Epcmkkads^ 1899 [Eng. 
tr., IfH.i'O]. 

Doughty ss /I Daerta, 2 vok. 1SS8. 
ixmmxi= Deutsche Jfythrdayic^ 3 vok. 1875- 1878, 
Eng ir.i 7'eut on k M ythohjffv A ^yh IHH2-i8H8, 
llamburger-- IDo!fnru*'i(>j,ndi*''fur fUhr! n Tnlmud, 
i. lS7<MDSih^l,ii. 1883, IKSU, 1H91 f.. 1897. 
Holder™ Avr H93 If. 

H(')lt7.iiinn?o/.opth‘! /.♦'j'i'’''''?*’ /. Ihrrd, u Kirrhcn- 

WfMU*t 1 8 95. 

fiowstt -w Ikihts o^f S.E* Austmlin^ 

J iiliainville » f % urs de Lhi, w, i. ■ xii. , 18H3 ff. 
Lagrange = EtU(ifsxuriesTfiiyi(inssemitifptc^\ 1904 
I.#ane=..4f« AmBk'^EnyiM Dkfmnary^ J863ff. 
iMn^ssMyth^ lUitmi and 2 vok, 1899. 

Ij«nMus = i)tt?iA*mali!r am J^mpkn t«. Althumkn^ 

Ijiehtenlwrgerrs^Jnrf/r. dmsdmcrsrnUymms^ 1876. 
lidzharski as <fer mrehem, Epiymphik, 

ims, 

MeCunlyss J/wtori/, Fmpkeey^ami the hPmutmnk^ 
2 vols. 1894-1896. 

Mmr=5a«A'/rnf Texts^ I85S-I8T2, 

Mai^s-AnioIt'Siyl Concur Did, of the Assyrian 
Langumgtf 1804 it 


■ Now’acka=Ze5r&wfik d, hih, Arrhidr^gmt 2 vwL 

1894. 

■' Fauly-Wissowass rlrr rimsm^ken dif^r 

; tU7fmrkiemfrkaft^ I K93 ■• 1 895, 
i FeiTot*Chipiex=i/ML de fAri dam 

mi ft 

PrelUr sz Eonmehe ^fpikolrmr^ 1858. 

, BiYilksr/MiyLm dm peupi*^,i? 1883, 

' limhm — Hamiu%^rierb>u€k d. MM, diiirimm$^^ ISSCi- 

1894. 

1 Robinson ^ i« Paimiim^, 1856. 

' HoB€her = Lex. «f. gr, «. rom, Afpikoioffir, IHH4, 

' Sclmif-HerzogsK fAe Brrhif Emych^ 

! psdia ed\ }Plip, Kmatkdyc.'^lWM If, 

; Schenkel- 5 vok. lKt51LI875, 

: Schiirer =C7JF®, 3 vwk. {HJP^ 5 toIk 

; 1890 it]. 

i Schwally =a Xf 5f:fi wirh 1892. 

Hiegfriea-Stadeas/frd. ITfjrkrlmrk turn AT, 1893, 
Lchrbuch dmaiited. Bdp't¥^nsgf^fhA^ 38!f9, 
Smith |iL A.L- //wforiVal itrugraphy^tf tlm l|c»ly 
Ijtnd^, IKflfi 

Smith |W. R. I., ikiigimt t-f the 1891, 

tS|'HJnr*?r | H d ■ Pn nnpkidf *, | «,H5 - 1 8|VI, 

S|Mjneer4. Lllei'i*- Eahr^ ‘i nbrnip Cmiml A %kdndm, 

1899. 

1 S|wmr*'r4;}|lr»iD* i’- AVr/5/f7S trthm *f Cmital 

■ Sweti*..' Thf U'P in (trerl\ 3 v'o|«, IVj.'liT, 

■' TjloriK. }h)r: prientiivf kuffinv'^, Hiil 

< Fel>f?rweg :a * of Kng. ir., 2 v«h^ 

I872HS74. 

. W^lm ^J^idiick^; ThoAogk auf f*mmi dm Taim^i < 

: n, emmwrftm L*I897. 

; Wk*flt'inann « IHe, Dri%]jmn d^r alien 4 \ 

[ I8kj {Eng. tr,. revimi, Hfixfum of ihe’ Anr, 
j Egypt 18973. 

i Wilkinnm™ A/anm'w and Cmloim of tk^ AnritrJ 

'' Egypimns, $ voh. Ih7i<. 

' TAtm^hk goiii^dkmiihdiiji Vorimge ikr JmddM *, 

1 1892. 


2. Fen«licak* Dir tionaries, Encyelopa^ias, and ollitr standard w'orks fw|«enlly 


i4i4 = Arehiv ftir Anthroiwlogie, 

A40J ss American Aiitu|iiari&n mi Oriental 
Journal* 

JIL4 IF M Abhandlimgen d. Berliner Akad. d. 

Wisaenscimften. 

JA'^ArclitY fllr Ethnogranhie. 

AE£r-A«yr. and Eng. i»io«iiary {Johns Hopkins 
Univeriltyl* 

AOCrsAlihandkiigen d. CWtInger Owelliwliaft 
der Wi»en«€lmften. 

AGFAw Arcliiv fdr Oewliiehte der Philosophie* 

A //it = American Hktorical RoyIcw, 

A FT ss Ancient Hebrew Tradition fHommelb 
A J’PA= American Journal of Fhllowofihy. 

A »/F^ - American d'onrnal of Piychohtgy. 
dJMFEaiAmenmxd&um$X of iieligkHia Psycho- 
logy «tl FAuration. 

AJSL^ Ammtlmtk Jonnial of Semitic Languages 
and litemtar#. 

A Xf A » American Journal of Theology. 

A ;¥{r a Annales du Mii»§e CLiiinet* 

APA\^= Amcrlean Falcittne Exidoration Society. 
APT» Arehiv fiir P&pyriwforsclmng. 

A Antliropologicaf Review. 

AiilFseArcliiv fhr liell|ioii»wi»«anscl«fL 
AJ'w Acta Sanctorum fllolkndiiRb 


. ASG'X‘. Ahhanilhmgfm der HtidwiM'hcn Uew&llwhalt 
der Wiwnftcliaifcn. 

, A5*ocy; fJAiim^a Swiol«*gh|tiev 
' 44.811’/-* Archieological Survey of W. Iiiiiiiw 
; A A X- Allgemeiiw Z«it luig. 

' MAfl ss Beiinige *ur fillvn IJpcIikhti*. 

■ iiAA’^si Bidtrhge asr Awvriologic u, Spracli- 
wii»naclmft |«id, I>t^ it tech and llanpit 
BCM a Biilietiii de 0:ffref^|ai>atlMCi* fielleoi^n®. 
j MEsslhirmn of Ethnology. 

? IIG 1S3 Boitikiy IjawiUw/* 
j BJ ss'EtJIutn Jtidaiettni |Ji*w|ih«*i|, 

’ BX a Ikmpton Lectnrej. 

; BXE» Bulletin de litiJrat nr« Kcfleiwfilfiiie. 

' ami Orliiilal 

B5sa Ilibibiliem Sacra. 

BAA « Amrtiml of ilit Hriti^li School at Aflttn^. 

, BSA A llullftin 4# la Soc. t Alw* 

andrk. 

'! baa X?::^A$nllc!iij4claSu«' Lvon- 

i BAA/L/ ihilktin dc la Soc. d’Antbroindogm, etc. > 
Parlii. 

^ BAG»B«liella do la Ecic. de 
: BfA« Bndcihitt Text Staietj. 

, Bir^: Bikical World. 

BA'sxHibh^R'he Eeithchrift. 
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C7^/j5X=Comptes rendus de I’Acaddmie des In- 
scriptions et Belles-Lettres. 

Calcutta Buddhist Text Society. 

Ci?= Catholic Encyclopjedia. 

Childhood of Fiction (MacCulloch). 

C(?iS'= Cults of the Greek States (Fameil). 

CJ= Census of India. 

C/A = Corpus Inscrip. Atticarum. 

C/jS^==Corp\is Inscrip. Etruscarum. 

CIG = Corpus Inscrip. Grsecarum, 

C/X= Corpus Inscrip. Latinarum. 

Corpus Inserip. Semitiearum, 

Cuneiform Inscriptions and the OT [Eng* 
tr. of KAT ^ ; see below], 

(7i?= Contemporary Review. 

€?ei2= Celtic Review. 

CIR = Classical Review, 

Church Quarterly Review. 

CiS'XX= Corpus Script. Eceles. Latinonim. 

DACL = Diet. d’Archdoiogie chrdtienne et de 
Liturgie (Cahrol). 

DR = Diet, of the Bible. 

BCA = Diet, of Christian Antiquities (Smith- 
Cheetham). 

DOB = Diet, of Christian Biography (Smith- 
Wace). 

DC7^x=Dict. of Christ and the Gospels. 

D/rsDict, of Islam (Hughes), 

DAB = Diet, of Kational Biography, 

DRAP=Dictt, of Philosophy and Psychology. 

DlfA B^=Denkschriften der Wiener Akad. der 
Wissenschaften, 

RRi=:Encyel<q)sedia Bihlica. 

EBr ss Encnuilopiedia Britaimica. 

A’AFJfsssBigyp. Explor. B'und Memoirs. 
/:/=«Encyc. of Islam. 

Ri?R=Tlie present work. 

Exp =5 Expositor. 

BxpTss Expository Times. 

RifCrrsFragmenta Historieorum Gracorum (coll* 
C. Bliiller, Paris, 1885). 
jPX= F olklore. 

XX/ss Folklore Journal, 

ELM = Folklore Record. 

6rA=: Gazette Archdologique. 

{?R*= Golden Bough ® (Frazer), 

=Gdttingische Gelehrte Anzeigen. 

GGM= Gdttingische Gelehrte Nachrichten (Nach- 
richten der kdntgl. Oesellschaft der Wissen- 
schaften zu Gdttingen). 

6^JA P == Grundriss d. Indo-Arischen Philologie, 
Cr/rP=:Gnindrias d. Iranischen Philologie. 
(y/F=Geschichte des JiuiiHchen Voikes. 
GF/=tGeschiciite des Voikes Israel. 
//A/»Handl>ook of American Indians. 

DDR == Hastings* Diet, of the Bible. 
i/R=Historia Ecclesiastica. 

D6^jRX=: Historical Geography of the Holy Land 
(G. A. Smith). 
irj= History of Israel. 
irX= Hibbert Journal. 
i/XP= History of the Jewish People. 
R'A^=Historia Naturalis {Pliny}. 

MWB = Handwdrterhuch. 

I A = Indian Antiquary. 

/XR= International Critical Commentary. 

/X0= International Congress of Orientalists. 
/{JRss Indian Census Repoi*t (1901). 

J6^= Inscrip. Gra^cse (publ. under auspices of Berlin 
Academy, 1873 fi.). 

J6rA=: Inscrip. Grseca^ Antiquissimse. 

/G/= Imperial Gazetteer of India ^ (1885); new 
edition (1908-1909). 

//R=: International tlournal of Ethics. 

JPXs=s International Theological Library. 

XA= Journal Asiatique. 

XAPX= Journal of American Folklore. 

XA/=: Journal of the Anthropological Institute. 
XAOR= Journal of the American Oriental Society. 


XA5R= Journal of the Anthropological Society ol 
Bombay. 

JASBc== Joum. of As. Soc. of Bengal. 

XRX== Journal of Biblical Literature. 

XRX5= Journal of the Buddhist Text Society. 
X/>= Journal des Ddhats. 

XI>rA=Jahrbucher f. deutsche Theologie. 

XR= Jewish Encyclopedia, 

XGOR= Journal of the German Oriental Society. 
X/rC= Johns Hopkins University Circulars. 

XRR= Journal of Hellenic Studies. 

XXA^sJenaer Litteraturzeitung. 

XPA= Journal of Philology, 

XP/Ass Jahrbucher f. protest. Theologie. 

XP7’R= Journal of the Pali Text Society. 

./§R= Jewish Quarterly Review. 

XRA J=Journ. of the Royal Anthropological Inst. 
JEAS— Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society. 
JRAj^Ro^ J ournal of the Royal Asiatic Society, 
Bombay brancin 

XRA8'C==: Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, 
Ceylon branch. 

JMASiC=: Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, 
Korean branch. 

XR{?8'= Journal of the Royal Geographical Society. 
XrAR^= Journal of Theological Studies. 

KAT ^- Die Keilinschriften und das AT (Schrader), 
1883. 

irAI’^=Zimmern-Winckler’s ed. of the preceding 
[really a totally distinct work], 1903. 

KB or /i7R=KeilmschriftIiche Bibliothek (Schra- 
der), 1889 if. 

KGF = Keilinschriften und die Geschichtsfor- 
schiing, 1878, 

XCR^=Literari8ches Centraiblatt. 
XOPA=Literaturblatt flir Oriental. Philologie, 
X0P= Introduction to Literature of OT (Dnver). 
XP= Legend of Perseus (Hartland). 

LSSt = Leiriziger sem. Studien. 
if=M6hisine. 

i?/A/RX = Mtooires de TAcad, des Inscriptions et 
Belles-Lettres. 

MBAW = Monatsbericht d. Berliner Akad. d. 
Wissenschaften. 

Jl/6^iJ=Monumenta Germanise Historica (Pertz). 
=Mittheilungen der Geselisehaft fiir jiid- 
ische Voikskunde. 

JftrlFXss Monatsbericht f. Geschichte u. Wissen- 
schaft des Judenturns, 

ilf/== Origin and Development of the Moral Ideas 
( W estermarck), 

MNDPT = Mittheilungen u. Nachrichten des 
deutsehen Paliistina-Vereins. 

MR Methodist Review. 

MV G = Mittheilungen der vorderasiatischen Gesell- 
schaft. 

MWJ = Magazin fiir die Wissenschaft des 
Judenturns. 

NBA C= Nuovo Bulletino di Archeologia Cristiana. 

Nineteenth Century. 
iVj/lFR= Neuhebriiisches Wbrterbuch. 
iV/iVQ= North Indian Notes and Queries. 
iVAA=Neue kirchliche Zeitscluift. 

NQ = Notes and Queries. 

A^R= Native Races of the Pacific States (Bancroft). 
NTZG = Neutestamentliche Zeitgeschichte. 

ORR = Oxford English Dictionary (Murray). 

OLZ- Orientalische Litteraturzeitung. 

OB = Onomastica Sacra. 

0rXX=01d Testament in the Jewish Church (W. 
E. Smith). 

OTP — Oriental Translation Fund Publications. 

PA OS — Proceedings of American Oriental Society. 
PA^R = Proceedings of the Anthropological Soc. of 
Bombay. 

PR = Polychrome Bible (English), 
PRR=Publieations of the Bureau of Ethnology. 
pQis: Primitive Culture (Tylor). 

PRPilf= Palestine Exploration Fund Memoirs. 
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PEFSt = Palestine Exploration Fund Quarterly 

StAtement. 

POssFatroloiria Gru'ca 
PJB:^¥tmmmdm Jalirlmeher* 

FIr«Fatroioi^ia Latina (Migne). 

PSQisxlhmj&h Kot'iaaiKl ynerieF. 

PiSasFopwkr IteligioB ana Folklore of N, India 
|Crooke|. 

Realencyfloiiklie |Herzog-lianck}» 
FPPsrPresb^^terifm and liefornnHl 
PPS^PnfC.mdmgn of tlie H^yal Htw’kjfv. 

Proceedingn Koval Soc. of KiHiihurgln 
= Proceed ing« of the Soc. of Bildieai Aicha** 
ology, 

Pali Text Sorkdy* 

MA SI Eevae ArrhiV,d«jLn«|ue. 

EAntk = Ecvne d’ Ai'ithro|Hdogie* 
iL4iS*= Royal Anatic Siaooty, 

MAsmjrsz Revue crA8ayriok»gie* 

MB ssRevue Bioliqiie. 

PJPirr:Ke|wrts of the Bureau of Etlmology 
(WaBliiiigton)* 

MOss Revue €ritit|ue, 
liCci =a Kevuc Celtifiue. 

Revue ClirtHieiine 
PPif- Revue do# Ikux 
ME Eealeiicy cloplidi'O. 

MEG a Kivue jlei Gfvrijne». 

MEffsA Kmuio E|rypuili>uiou*% 

MiFfj -* ik'vuo th'-s rltn‘0*.^ ** •. 

MEth^^' lo'VU4‘ d’ Va liiH . 

MIILM ■ Kfvue d'Hi.-toire ot do* Litf^^rature Ki*. 

Pl/Pss Revue dct FHi«toire to lUdigionx 
iLVss Revue NuiidMiiatique. 

PP^Henmla of t'he Ihwi, 

ILjvtte Phiki»o|»l««|ue. 

MQss Rdnu«die QiiartAluclirift. 

MS ar Revue «4mitif|«6 d'Epigraphie et dllbt, 
mtcienne. 


5RP- Sacred BcMvkrt of thi* 
j^7;k^r=Sacre«l Ki^ok?^ of the tt'f dicd'T^'w'i., 
.S77l-Singkovcd, Ihift. of tlie \ILvtiiign|, 

u. Krifiken. 

EMA ^ hitauug>l^*nelitf' dvr Ah-ndeinie. 

d. Wim'iimdiofU'n. 

*S* 1171 ir=£ Kit, iL Aka^L 4* 

Wi5.M'i{s^rhal!vO. 

PAPJ - Trim lion ^ of I'liilokigieml 

AsJ^^dation. 

fA*sy ;:"Tra!i'‘avfionH ni i!se A^jalie S'p^\ 
rr ’rrilws^-H and ^ ^ 

7P>A TrauKo, iSMii'* »7 I't hnohtgirAl Kodv!y, 

ThLA ■ Tliieok>gi-7;i' 
r/ir.:'.Thn.L TjpLHinP. 
r/*7/.’>-TranwM mI .Ihytil lh%c<«ri‘'?d 
riif.N77-Tniii*^irs'UMijf* IlMjal ol 
j;v -i; Tvxt and M udiv-Ji. 

I>7LI rrTniiiwielioiiH td ihe Sk. id Bildi -rd Atfh»> 

ology. 

jrs=Texte IS, 

j irA/:~ Wi^jera Ahiatie n|4iuir#„ 

I JrZAk¥ss Wieiier ZvitKoriil f. Euiidr* de*^ Mfitgeu* 
I larnlrp. 

' ZA ■•" Z»dihf|inif fur 

i ZA -Ztdtfi'hnlf fiir agyp, ii, AU^'Tinnss- 

; ZATIP- /jnUrhtiit fur di*' 

; Z^*K '•■-Zntr-vht'dt fur 

' Z(7*'. . Zeil«rlirilt fnr r'rlsrr b*- 
ZI^A .V Zinf ‘‘vhrift fr«r A hi j ’/'mi* 

ZEMG •« ZrilMdjnfl dv? 4f^o!.w'h*0» lieogrlihind' 

IK’lifflt I *r>*r1k‘rl}r*ff , 

ZEi*V /^nUH'hnit «k’# dv«t#rli*?i4 P»d4.'*l33*jS’ 

Ver«nn«. 

Zi?«ZeilAr|irifi fUr 

ZA’PsZmtiichrifi fUr KfilM-iiyiftfon^^linwg. 
i ZKO ix7yitn4init flit 
ZAT?- Ilif katlioL Tli»f’«d*»rwn 


MBA = Recuei! do la Soc. arck^tologique. 

/LS7= lienor of tlie Smitlmuiian ln#«titsstio«. 
MTAPs: llerueil de Travaux r^Iatil7 a TArcheologie 
ct la Philologie. 

RTFs: Revue c!e.s traditions |>o|mlaires, 
iiTAFA*«Eevue do Th^ologie et de l^hilosophie. 
ATr=Becfueil de Tmvaux* 


I ZKWL ^:Xvit^dirm fur kirrkl \Vi?**eiiAc!mft u, 
I kirvhL Lcd^'U, 

Z}f ^ iiir die Mytindogie. 

Z.Vi fT.y ZyitH'hriK fur die nruir-^t, Wjwn?trlimi!. 
ZP.^^ P sx7v\t<t'hrih i'AT Plsilc#^.o|d«** isisd l74agogik. 
ZPA'a- Z'idt>flirift fut Tfso*4ogw u. Kirch®. 

Z FAT ^"Zetolirif! fiir Tolk’^kunde. 


FirF-Reahvorferlmch. ] ZFFIF » Z«dt-i^riirsft liir vergleirhtmd# 

6'FA ir«Silzuug'?i!R;n€lit« der Berliner Akad. d. i wisw^nsrlsait. 


\Vi«eB,sc!jaicett. 


^ ZIFr»Zeiyelirtfi fdi wimtiMtliafilidieTiiwIugie. 
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DRAVIDIAHS (North India), — i. Meanings of 
tcrm.-y-The t^rm * Bravidian * (Skr. Dravida^ the 
iwijectival form of Drmi^a) Reems to have l>een 
primarily an equivalent for ♦ Tamil,* but was ex- 
tended by Caldwell {Dravidkm Gram.mar\ 4 ft‘.) to 
denote the fam^ of lan^juages formerly designated 
Tamulian or Tamulic, practically including all 
the laniJpuageR of Southern India, — Tamil, Teiugu, 
Malay4lam, Canarese, and Tulu,-— which form a 
group well defined and closely related one to 
another. Manu {InstituteSy x. 43, 44) speaks of 
the Bravid 0 ,s as a tribe of IC§atriyas, or w^arriors, 
who hati become out«castes ; and, as they are the 
only simthem trilie mentioned in his lists, Caldwell 
supposed that in ancient times the name was loosely 
aiquied to the whole of the South Indian peoples. 
Whether or not this belief was well founded, his 
invention of the word ‘Bravidian* as a generic 
term for the South Indian group of languages is 
convenient, and has been generally accepted. By 
a natural, if not |ierfectiy justifiable, extension the 
term, primarily philological, has been -widely used 
in an ethnological sense, and we have become 
accustomed to speak of the Bravidian peoples 
when we really mean the races speaking the 
Bravidian lanpiages. Even in this slightly ex- 
tended sense ttie term * Bravidian * is fairly exact 
and little open to misunderstanding, Itisley, 
ho-yi-ever, in Ids rcjwrt on the last Census of India 
|i. 500), has used the tenn in a much wider sense. 
He includes in it races ‘ extending from Ceylon to 
the val!e.y of tlie Ganges, and pervad-ing the whole 
of ^Madras, Hyderabad, the Central Provinces, 
most of Central India, and ChotS^Nagpur * ; and he 
regards this as ‘ probably the original type of the 
|>opulation of India, now modified to a varying 
extent by the admixture of Aryan, Scythian, and 
Mongoloid elements.* Nearly all the other exist- 
ing races of India, except the Indo- Aryans, such 
as tlie RHjputs, Jilts, and Khatris of the Panjab, 
are cliissed by him as Scytho-Bravidians, Aryo- 
Bmvidiaiia, or Mongolo-Bravidians. In other 
wortlw, cilery element in the present population 
wliich cannot be classed m Aryan, Scythian, or 
hloagoloid, is designated ‘Bravidian/ This ter- 
niiiiok^gy is, as Ekley himself is aware, open 
to much criticism. Like ‘Aryan,* ‘Bravidian,’ 
originally a purely philologicaf term, is wanting 
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in precision when used in an ethnological sense. 
But the name, however unsatisfactory it may be, 
has now passed into popular use, and the writer of 
the present article is unable to suggest a better 
alternative. Here it is taken to denote that form 
of Animism which constitutes the belief of a body 
of forest tribes occupying the line of hills which 
forms the backlione of the Peninsula, extending 
from the Indian Ocean into the lo-w^er course of 
the Ganges. Analogous forms of belief are found 
among the agricultural, artisan, and menial popula- 
tion of the great northern Plains, and along the 
lower slopes of the Himalaya. Beliefs and practices 
of this type form the basis of popular Hinduism as 
we now observe it. In fact, no clear line of dis- 
tinction can be dra-wn between these forms of 
Animism and much of what is knowm as orthodox 
Hinduism. Both have been in contact for an 
enormous period of time, and each has reacted 
on the other, Hinduism admitting many of the 
Animistic beliefs and rites of the darker races, 
while these in their turn have largely accepted the 
outward observances of the Hindu faitli, wor- 
shipping the Hindu gods, who are often only 
modifications of their o-wn deities, and adopting 
the rules of caste and the social restrictions con- 
cerning food and personal purity which caste 
enforces. 

2 , Primitive Bravidian religion,— An attempt 
has been made by Caldwell in Southern India to 
investigate on the basis of philology the primitive 
Bravidian beliefs. 

‘They were/ he s&yn (op. dt. 118), ‘without hereditary 
“ priests ** and “ idols," and appear to have had no idea 
of “heaven” or “hell/* of the “soul” or “sin”; hut they 
acknowledged the existence of God, whom they styled Kd, 
or king—a realistic title little known to orthodox Hinduism. 
They erected to his honour a “temple,” which they called 
Ko-il, “Ood*8 house”; but I cannot find any trace of the 
“ worship” which they offered to him.* 

In another passage (i6. 580 ff.) he compares the 
demonolatry of the Bravidxans with the shamanism 
of High Asia, noting as features of resemblance 
the absence of a regular priesthood ; the acknow- 
led^ent of God’s existence, combined -with neglect 
of ms worship; the non-existence of belief in 
metempsychosis ; the objects of worship being not 
gods or heroes, but demons, which are supposed to 
be cruel, revengeful, and capricious, and are wor- 
shipped with Mood sacrifices and wild dances. 
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‘Hw offirkt'ni? mag'^ian orpn«*rt esdt«i t-f) frenn% 

fttid then prf'eiit'li nr hinisel! to ht by the 

ilenym lo whjf'h wor#*Wp i? Imng olferefi : ard in this 

?8t:4l'^ i'.n 'o thf»e who fMif'iSit hln* !hf- infr-nna* 

tins) lif^ hii’^ r*'- »'’5. Thedemoiwlatry prar-T;?>j d in India by the 
mnre ]*rir.iijt’ v^* Ur.iVfban trilws is fsni S'lsly f^'nii'mr tn ihift, hut 

the f-ii;;;**. Every vkort iimd in the f«rrgn;:ig drM-yjj-S’^ry o? 

Shanjaniti* WDi^bsp wortbl apply es^tmay !<> the lira^'.diai) 
denmnolatry ; and in the cermimmiB of the one- 

race we depict those of tbt e.iher alwn* 

It nwist^ liowevcr^ he reiimrked that the kdief in 
meteiiiimyehoHii^, unle^H Caldwell tifien the* ^term in 
it<i teclmieal bonne^ in found ftnn*n^ the Xorthem 
DravidianR. 

3 . SbMnmamm.^Tbm^ according to ritldwrll» ■ 

the hml» of the Imliefy of the South Indian 
Itravidian is shamanism, and many in- ' 

stances of similar customs can be quoted among 
those of the North; the KOrs or Mua^^is of ^ 
Chotft Ktig'pur coinmnnicate with the evil spirit , 
which they w’orship through their priest, the 
/empl. He assembles the people, mnsie and 
daricing commence, and an inwoeathm of the spirit 
is chantetS*— 

‘tsntil one f»r mnre of the manifest by 

mUi rolling of the eyes and involuntary njm’itiCHl'-'* t^'dion of 
the mu'viw. The tffci't’ton api-vrarji and f*!?S W'‘U!«en 

snd iithew who hive not been dwii^iRg infiuerii'rd by H 

in a munncr !l»t m horrible m »vr4pn)| bj:*-, , ^ . Tine w- 
tAlnh 5!^ th'- sn'^sft 'd dr-yMn wrrfihiv with whw'h 

wt h.-ive lurt. and '‘ne w ipt App**.?? to vr’Urli'i trfdify 
to Its own realty tlinf ;* wa»‘ r* >■ rfm! 0^ ' (Oad^irn tb'bl f-h 

Similar prartircs employed for the cxorciMn of 
diseases arc widely spread among the pi’oolc of the 
northern Idains, lf«f even among the irior^ wdiiidi 
iK'cnpy ^thy central range id hdli^ this* ham of 
slmmani^!^c orgies serins never to Iwm* fakrn the 
mm hedd among the |*TOp|#» m hm» hi-im the ra^ic* 
In Southern India, w'here what is known as Orvil 
Dancing may be yl^wrved much more frm|tH*nUy 
than in the north, Thi# lina Iran drscrilanl among 
the SliSnftrs of TinnevtdSy W Cah!\v«*l! |oii, dri 
5E5f4 and by Burnell p’fhe DwU Worsliip of tlie 
Tulava*/ Jj, 1894) ; and in Kurt hern India, at 
least, shamanism Iim phiynl a quit** unimportant 
part in the^development of the impular Wliefs. 

4 , Animism.— The rtdigion ol the Korthrrn 
Bravitlians is mainly a form of Animism, defmed 
by Tylor, who invented the term, m ‘ the belief in 
Spiritual Beings’ f/Vim. i*uk.\ 1891, j, 4*d4) ; or m 
Jevoiw iinirotL to Hut. of lid.^ 1896, p, *2*2) dehnes 
it : ’ All the iimny movements and changes winch 
are per|.H*tiiftlly taking pi we in the world of things, 
were explniuwj by priuntive man on the theory 
that every object wiikii had activity enough («» 
alfect him in any way wm animttle*l % a life ami 
mull like his ownd The torm has been uhciI !»y 
Mine authors * to cover tha various manifestations , 
of what is commonly hut cumbrously styled the 
‘*anthro|Hnii<>rnlilc’* tendency of savage thought’ 
(Marett, Threm, of ifel, ik 6 ] ; and the same 
author {ik Ii| urges that what he calls * Super- 
naturalism ’ is * not only logically, but also, m some 
sense, elironologkally prior' to Animism.* Following 
the same Hue of argument, Eisley (Cetimt Import 
liOb b ^621, while aweptiag the title ^Animism* 
for the vague, amorphoui conception which he i« 
dlMnasing, endeavours to aseertam the idewi which 
underlie it : 

* Wl»| the anlmist wtwihlM wM steks by all mmm to inflii- 
■tttc# AMt condiAie li Ibt tmiftloc »nd il^owy i-jjmp&my of 
mkmwn pm^n or innmmm mming for evil mthtt tlmn tor 
soorl, wbicb r«lcl«i la tbt |,»rl«!»¥al torrsi, l« tb# wmMbe 
blilf. iri the rttibing: rtvtr, iw tli# tpremhiiij irtt, wbicb im 
tfioiifc to toe ti»r, to wimm to th# tntke, which gtmmim 
|tin«le ftff r, twif mfkf abrotcl In tot tortibit ento or cboiera, 
«}twll|'K«, or toiirwdn. Ciewtr totn thlai b« ido* not «ttk to 
Jlefirie the obleet to wblcli be offer* hit victim, or whost $ymip§J 
M diiilws will! vunnillon At the siiiwintfdl itimon. ikam mn of 
h there, and timt It tnoiiirli tor him. Whfihnr il m 
with Ji jfinrit or An Afsf«t«l ehost* wh<f<th4 r it pro- 
rr«iji trow il'.c myjjtcrjoiiss thhif itoelf, wbetoer it is one jjower 
or , lie doei not Mop to Imiulre.* 

And he goes on to suggest that— 


H,he that the 

Arc to Ik'- scs'iw'hT fn fl.f ff'"'!'' t ■ ' 
in the f.rist 5 ?■■«!. it ; m'* 
perhaj*, aff- ns Ah ,■ 

ci'sfd p'r-. rnii r.-i ,:rfr»( « I ■ * 
I ]•»'€][ H’^yronr* '•%), 

ahi.T'H; an over Uir » fM- . . ^ 
sir'f|'},">ni ».eto :-s and |'i>rr«E''''ir.»i» 
®nr| y/ *’d ll* 


hTilTh:* -".T f‘. rft/fvr-R 

s' *, ft! irsjt 

yr If I;-, mih- ‘ ^ i,s fxrr* 
r,r,- 

■h? r- i|-! «*« r; ^ ^ 

rrj !,y.r rr4 ^ f »T'-'t.hry’|-rf>. 

• •'"•■i.iif tlsf* 

a.jr ^ ifl 


a|<]-n'^j'>riato altr'Jiufr'#. T7.‘e ^ “t,*' I’f 

or w{!b M t? f f '>»?! Ar4 

nffersi'^i,:'' ff-r.; a;-; rf r,f t,f» ty- !an#r 

nM'fiVf Ki'arin;? ifsd ]'-A m* f**' .■ 

rn trrs^nrlr^ 4 a i. ^hrr *''4 mrJI' 

w!?<brri of I’A? r/.^rsi^ r* j -r; n j 1 # fthr# «>l 

who hav*- h.vp. %)>,>■ r «« .i 4 <‘ 0 ,ri,r .4 tyr-r fr\,-*r Tm 
S-anJal /-nr , i;h«' ll'^r |'#4, $'47*^0 

nf djiew arc r%mipkp f-* I?"?* 4h#*r/ 

5 . Animism in Northern Indk,-- Thr 

istiCH of Animirm in ^!vb»ith»»rri liniia tiiien 

been dei*criiME*d, imd do n*4 iasat#.Tj?4by ditb'i irMin 
ivhat we t#bM»rve in part** #if tl-j* %\'nthL 

Tims CJait writes of Apmn 

I m.: 

‘Thrr#*' \» u vatj^nr h‘M rrry j’ff-rrA] m r.ur 

miu)^:Uul who ii S/.'W»r4» ?; Afid 

whons tl'ftfff'rr tojw ift rto *4 i'?* | Thtr; 

i rnnsr A r.>S35?it'« >4 nil fj'fn;#. *to .'w-vj vm-anl# 

! hssr4»n hf-nw-**, end to ir.tor'fr^-TJ'r arp' 

' «?,('rd*fd %Vi t‘ ' w fsv*-’ I s*^*',"* •■ ’ 7' “r*T 

i if^rr, >'-« \ ",>•* ' ^ 'f'-tf 3 T' f-T >7<f ^r." s’, - r?'!* 

I *»4‘» r i'* • f * " ‘Ts-f”.,, s. " f' l«. «•' \ ".If ?-*<-, ‘ft, 

; f.f4 p.-miiUr, ■ ■> .% - -f *• • ?-•' a. • 3 .' -*•«’?. -p ’!•’ f-*- b : kt 

i |-5rir!*^h-''''4, ' .*3' ■ c ^ir 'i'.i'TftV -.e » J 

I with !S'r * i . - V: A- ’'*,'<•7'^ V. *r- A 'H 

! nr**, rmr • t r> * !',f i>- .t t‘n f.'-a" 7, s-y * .• -*', f*») 

I ie CAf.B'd 031 '‘-I- «». ‘!h'ir. ' I . 7.f '!fi, ■ '( f ' 'V f , 

i ani wh^^' rr^jiUtf «■ « 'to yiA-filtofl a T‘-" '» 

‘ rstorr b) drvj,* - tUg^ ^ ton fto h'"< -m' ? if'.hu t 

I'an-iri.v,,. driiJ-krtoifSiiii And »to* 

Ofir ontorn e]'»'.fde ^ r.:;, to '* hhv f*- 

I air.hva*. ''15 «■? pimm 'rgg*, *’f tJ'/w «•? » 

nitA‘. tlsi-rf’ i» A l^rotoJind to'4»f 5H nvrtuftte* r.f aIS , to- 

jt'rtirnrjr if mUm d ibrn to?## At# 

wlul# W'ho but# t‘!Arto*4 a ;« ^ttm} mitl 

torn l^k fhtmM Mhmw otnrim be $nrf r,n tor waj , om 
jvnsisarfty sn rmnmim wlto tbfit ffm^> to «w« 

lion*#!, On a!I ite^reffArjf f <■«&!, »ft'4 'Ato.ff 

AoiWAle Are ftffrnwf im ito g-mif ; l»si ts ?• »h4iy« Atv-jr-Mw-i *l»? 
the iaJWr will to rPhii^f-% W)ih to# Kf*<!.v«S Ar4 todriiU'i* , 17^* 

I* dhided Amonif to.#- HAvrtetor sitxl hi# fmrA% ifcr 
•ootlssayer owssabj tot toAf# " 

Froiu moihrt jennl «f virw, dealing with the 
case of person# gsf I toi with ihe hereditary lAiitfijr* 
of limllng, Rom li. Iil| tliows iliai— 

* m primitive rrllften* to# t» e*l tb# difU-hfltes 

totwten tot iwwl AJid tb# lift, Ibtf mvnwh 

fto»t llifir ttABdimjflX, ihA|„ prrri*#3y’ »# ph^mra^ |)f# t# iriii». 
i msised, mj too li sb##eui IrAiiWilfiwI Ifsm mii u- 

I Atmther, md with lb# lift ImawsiftAl*, im it w#ft* tb ilw 
! AUrilwbw m4 p&w#rf «f lii# C>» lli» itmiff H i# 

I «|5sH# tmy to tiplAln lb# litwwli'Wir>^ 

; ftsfinjr ibnfAi# to by mmm whltfls 

1 iwptmAtsirAl. 

i Afiimbm, w< we oWerve ii iti Kortlsf^iit India, 

: develo|Mi Oft varloiw linw, aiTording to th** divrrM* 

‘ fibjecls which are siippiml to to c«‘ru|de4 amt 
dominated by sidrit ageiiry. It wdll to eoiiv^wwiit 
to begin willi llie worship of ilio ridei4lil kwllw. 
though, m a matter of fact, tins ty|w wf w-ortfiip 
k prolmbly later Ihan llie rial! of tree*i»pirit4 or 
of III# villa, ge gock. It i« in an advanc^fd ttagt 
of religious' tolltf, Mys Eotortwn Siiiilli fliVI. 

I'SHi, p. I I4h that «I»iial g«to pmlwtnftiit#.. 

6 , Siw-*wor»hip.--*Sii«-wor»iiip prevails wliic!y 
among the forwifc tritot of tiit Ceulml llilli. 
When they are la Iroubk* llit Kliaiwtri* 

to 'the tm ; any o^mn on wlddi lie ftiiitir# 
senses m m altar. Wliim a nscrifire m nriHlifd, tlu? 
KMxift offer a while «K^k t« tii,», aworilirig to III# 
kwi of mimetic magic. The lllitiiyi* aiiii 0ito'i» 
worship him m Borim or liiiariii !tor»,!t« Tii« 
Korwia reverence liiwt m llliigw'Aa, *llie wuiMlfr* 
fish the divine oa«’— a toriti Iwrrowrtl ffwifi llir 
Hlndiw ; hk service kdorn? in an ci|;«in «fiar*% where 
an ant-hill i» wed tji the altar. Ti«** Eliarria# 
mlore him under tli« nans# iif Hem 

* Evtrf bf*4 of A fawlly flwiiiifl Aming U$ liftskn* mmUp »m 
Im Wtm ftvt licriicif# to tbit Irtx tf tm% llif 

I ftmad of a pif, llw toird of a wfdt« udAt, ifc# teiirtls iif a nri,*, 
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and the fifth of a buffalo. He is then considered sufficiently 
propitiated for that g-eneration, and regarded as an ungrateful 
god if he does not behave handsomely to his votary.’* 

Worship of a similar kind is done by the Kols 
and Onions (Dalton, 130, 132, 133, 141, 157, 

159, 186, 223). The Davars, a forest tribe in the 
Thana district on the west coast, worship the Sun 
at the Divali, or feast of liglits, by throwing red 
lead towards him, and offering fowls, wliicli are 
not killed, bnt allowed to liy into the forest {BG 
xiii. pt. i. 157). The Bluls of the Satpnra Hills 
have a form of joint worship of the Sun and 
Moon under the name of Sonaal Deo (Luard, i. 
72). Among the village population of the Plains 
this non -Aryan worship of the Sun has been com- 
bined with the Aryan cult of Strya or Shraj 
K dray an. 

7 . Moon-worship. — Moon-worship, though prob- 
ably earlier in origin than that of the Sun, is 
much less important. The Binjhias of Chota 
Nilgpur worship Nind-bonga as the Moon, in con- 
junction with Sing-bonga, or the Sun ; and in many 
otlier cases the worship of both luminaries is com- 
bined, as with the Chandor of the Mundas, known 
also as Chando Omol or Chanala, who is wor- 
shipped by women, and considered to be the wife 
of Sing-bonga, the Sun-god, and mother of the 
stars (liisley, Tribes mid Castes^ i. 136, ii. 103f.; 
Dalton, 186). Tlie most curious form is the Chauk 
Chanda rite in Bihar. On that day the people fast 
and employ a Braliman to worship the Moon with 
an offering of flowers and sweetmeats. It is be- 
lieved that, if any one looks upon the Moon that 
day, calamity will befall him. Should any one be 
unlucky enough to do this, he can repel the 
dangerous infiuences by getting himself abused 
by otlier people ; abuse, like mock lights, being 
regarded as a means of protection against demons 
(Frazer, GB^ iii. 93 f.). He therefore, in order to 
e.xcite their abuse, flings stones on the roofs of his 
neighliours’ hou.ses {NlI\Q v. 23 f.). 

8 . Planet- worship. — The worship of the other 
planets is of miicli less im|>ortance. Their motions 
are observed (diiefl^ by astrologers, who calculate 
the horoscopes of children, and examine the figures 
with a view to determining whether a marriage will 
or will not be auspicious. Eclipses are supposed 
to be the work of spirit agency embodied in the 
demon Kfiiiu, wdio can be scared by noise, w'hiie the 
suffering Sun or Moon can be restored to vitality by 
sacrifice and fasting during the period of the eclipse 
(see Dqsadhs). 

9 . The spirits of water. — According to the 
theory of Animism, the liow' of w'ater in river, 
stream, or well is considered to l>e due to spirit 
action, and floods and whirlpools are the yvork of 
a malignant spirit. In the Panjab, when a village 
is menaced by floods, the headman makes an ofler- 
ing of a coco-nut (which is proljably a form of 
commutation of an original human sacrifice) and a 
rupee to the flood -demon. He holds the offering 
in his hand, and stands in the water until the flood 
rises high enough to wash it aw’ay. Then it is 
believed that the waters will abate- Some offer 
an animal victim, a buffalo, horse, or ram, which, 
after blood has been drawn from its ear as a sign 
that the offering has been made, is flung into the 
>vater (NINQ L 6 ). At a whirlpool on the Tapti 
river the Gon^s sacriflee a goat before daring to 
cross the stream (Berar Gazetteer, 1870, p. 35). This 
propitiation of the water-spirit develops in tw^o 
directions — first, into the worship of rivers held 
specially sacred, like the Ganges and NarbadS., on 
'whose banks, when tlie sinner bathes, he enters 
into communion with the spirit of the stream. As 
his body is cleansed, so his soul is relieved from 
pollution. His idea of purification is not spiritual 
in cnir sense of the word — that is foreign to primi- 


tive habits of thought — but spiritual in the sense 
of getting rid of evil spirits and their dangerous 
influence. In the second place, the vague spiritual 
entity which animates the water is personified 
into one or other of a host of w'ater-godlings, like 
Kw’ftja Khizr or Pir Bhadr, wdio are -worshipiied by 
fishermen and boatmen whose business is on the 
gi’eat waters. Wells, in the same way, are sacred. 
Borne have underground connexion with a holy 
river ; others are appropriated to the cult of some 
special god; others are oracular. Hot springs, in 
particular, indicate the presence of the fire-spirit ; 
of a demon wiiich, if not propitiated, brings disease ; 
of a Rak^asa or demon slain by a goddess whose 
blood keeps the water warm (Waddell, Among the 
EimalayaSy 203 ; BG xiv. 373). 

In the same way the fall of rain is due to spirit 
agency ivhich, if not conciliated, causes drought. 
The curious nudity rite, by which women endeavour 
to repel the evil influence by dragging a plough 
through the soil — a good instaiu ■ of mimetie magic 
— is familiar (Crooke, PB i. 69 ; Frazer, GB^ i. 98). 

10 . Wind-spirits. -On the same principle the 
spirit which causes wind is personified in the 
iWjab as Sendu Bir, the w’histling god, w^hose 
voice announces the approaching storm. He has 
now been, adopted into Hinduism as an incarna- 
tion of Siva, and is regarded as a malignant 
deity, causing madness, and burning bouses, steal- 
ing crops, and otherwise immoral (Rose, i. 13()). 
When a whirlwind comes, the Ghasiya women in 
Mirzapiir hold the house thatch, and stick an iron 
or wooden spoon into it as a charm against the 
demon ; if a man were to touch it, the storm w^ould 
sweep the roof away [NINQ i. 68), In the Panjab, 
Pherii is the deified saint who rides on the little 
whirlwinds which blow in the hot weather, and an 
appeal to him protects the worshipper from harm 
(Crooke, PE i. 81). 

11. The hail-demon. — Hail also is the w^ork of a 
spirit, which, un<ler the rules of sympathetic magic,, 
can be scared by^ cutting the hailstones witli a 
knife ; or the business of repelling it is entrusted 
to a special magician, like the iilarl of eastern 
Bengal, who, when a storm approaches, rushes 
almost naked from his hut, with a rattan wand in 
his right hand, invoking Parame^vara, the Supreme 
God. He ascends a mound, and, spreading abroad 
his hands and indicating by a motion of his wand 
the direction in which he desires the hail to pass 
away, he recites a series of doggerel incantations 
(Wise, 368 f.). The Garpagari of the Central 
Provinces and the Woli or bliy§ of Kuinaun 
exercise similar functions (NIEQ iii. 106; Cfen- 
trnl Promnees Gazetteer, 1870, p. 48). 

12 . Tree-spirits. — The tree with its waving 

leaves and brancltes, apparently dying in the 
autumn and waking to new li/e in Cm sj»ring, 
providing various medicines and inttsxicrantH, is 
naturally regarded as inhabited by a spirit. Such 
-•pirits, impersonations of the vague tcrn>r> of the 
jungle, the causers of death, accident, andyli.-case 
lo those who intrude witliin their donmin.'^, are 
generally regarded as malignant. Bui, wlum the 
tribe adopts a settled life, 'it is provi.;i*tI^ by the.* 
tree-spirit with food and shelter. Tril.r> Ukc^tlie 
Mundas toke care to preserve a patch, pruoi- 

tive jungle in which the spirits cdsc-tabi'c-iicd by 
the wmotlman s a.ve may repose. Here ir.c^r c-f ’ !jc 
tribal religious woi>liip iscoiuim-tcd < i- i ^ , 
The cult at a later period dcvcli.»| > jrvy sen*, c 
for one or other tif the spceiul vaibeic' ^4 s, 
some of which, like those of^ llie h „! 
regarded as the abode of the collcetive^ ; ujlc-st*- 
are appropriatiul to the service imin eie.'di 

as the Bel {/Egtr manndr;^‘\ in ut t' ^ I'"- 
{Ocymum sanrtum) to Visnn. rndo/r tie* 
of the vilhige tree, wiene fhe bn kit bic 
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commiiBitv iBcoiiilni-ted, are rdaeed the rmie 
whirh roller tivei;^ eiiihodj tne (ttfima^devata, or 
local gcwb and {»<*e §271. 

The*^e trec-HpirilH^ in their primitive nai- 
ception, !*onii a of %vitho«t special 

tmiw.fi., and to whoni no Bj'H'rial funetiojiB are 
Ihit in |iToeef;,?4 m time they tend !<? 
Iwrome f'oneent rated into one or mor*e dii^tinrt 
per?^oiialitieH, like the Silvanan id the lionjan.-. 


The evidoTire ftmn XoTtlH^in lir;l:a f^si'ToV^sTatw. 
thiB explanaf join %vh;;»'h throw, ^ k,:J!t tei tlie 

Aninn^*;io prarfiw whifli are dio/us-ra; in tlie 

l»re>onf article. 

ihie pecnlian.nr?«!'*iiii c. PI? i?» iliai 

of nia!r%‘ing the bride and Pti'i# ; »■■ fPif-rrs 

of ♦wluefi rsuiijeroii^ rX‘!;fr}|'hv4 P* * n e«r]3i?'-.'?e/| 

in Ki^rthern India ii,Ch»r*. ?•,»'. I'/V u, IIPP' Tli#* 
olijeil of thin i« ‘•P'-w-nre. In mc; c* 


Siieli IK llaram, the forest dcitt'^of the dnang^ of ] the intention may iw.c^niMy 1 ^, rxnutiritin- nu-^ 

Keunjhar, wIim vfaiidB at the hekPs of tlieir • the newly. wotlde^l pair thV' 

and IB rt*garii*H! with great vrneration (iti'-ley, ; power of I he fiem In ner^.:! » .V'os 


Trib^f^ami i. We find uIbo, in Kertgal,. 

Thilnpati, tme of the elder gfid^ of llm Savara^. 

‘lord of the Barreti grove' Ub, h. *244). In 

the category Ik Sarnri Burhi, the “old kily of 

the gmove ’ fwnio * of tlie tkaonn, who correH|-H;IndB J 13. Worship of Mother 
to BeKwidi, the ‘ lady of tlie cleared land ’ of the 1 wor?.' ' 


f;n to tljr itrr Ifie 
vP!n<’li s?jf t'iav-*"')-* t'io'iin 
sh#» fcTtPlPr of ihf 


MandfiB^ f I imd ley *11 irt, f hnfa A'efj/wr/, 
the United UrovineeB lii,»r p1m*e in taken 
Bansapti fSkr. “niler of the wofKU,, 

who IB kmnvn hy I lie ^IimaharB, a half-civilized 
jangle trik?, jls IkoiBatl or BaiiBuri. 

*B>’‘hi'r mimw,rel tic Iwar foat, the hijp?f srrow in Ihr 
Moili, the !«•<*« icakr* linaey, |hr t'Wif wcrai lAtWnn «’« tJw 
fUan leaf, 3n4 loviol«, and gj.'/.aW oiwfiji 

man) nmlliylv t.ienr knwi she si thV ef i^hiMPorfh- 

To h*"r tic wih* malir*? |frAyrrm h<r the «raT»i f* 1 f 

ipriii‘4. Pi h<‘’r n^mue atnl hv hjir 3i*l tic mfon^n er 

«>rr*‘ 0 'r r\}wh *leV5l> frmn thr Pvlh: nf lie In Icr 

nftiw'* atcl V* ler hmiem thi' ssiati htn'h--’* ij, ww firr Pt 

tlfhtlftg a lsr!'“li«lohs, Win- tie i!?an wh^t ! 4 s,e!« a faW **Mh 
i« tti* naitw <)l Itevwti!' t>V->»ih.|4, Ceil 

Ho With the Thank of the ^nie Himalayan d’aiiii 
They fear the demons lurking in Hie filrest tree.H, 
e8|H‘r-iiiliy thi* weird cotton tree Uhm^m.x h^ptn* 
phpii^f d 

npily Uc terrihlt ery of Cir*^ will hnnjf thrw pw trar- 
er«t«rif!<i to 0|ien Ihnr «hwr« an4 remove? ih«» h^ravy 
tmrrirrs from ihinr hnw at ni^'hl; and i*vi»n in th« ijavijm**, 
amid the t«ms «! \nmnn life, toe »«}*« et %ht biol», and Ihc 
lowm^ of no ThAni. man, ‘acj.an, or rhihl, wit: rvt-r 

r®fiHir» nlwiic a femt line wiihmit •-■.v.v;nr a h';*!, a 1 ran^'h, or 
* of ehl wjwn the Basmt: r.ACii at the iT/.rAin'^* ‘ 1 
thedeep to save thfncrlv#*;^ fr.-m tin* many •hs/.-ant k »*{■! 

te»n»lf'nw the lasthliw and tspiriU *'4 tin* fownt?* 

fcrinji «jwn 4mi mmt iheiiu The I'itnsati* or y^ntiV" nf 

the if a »t|ttare S|%(*e em in the ^Tfoanth ti?i; feet hy m, ; 

tnd cavertd with pine hmarhet * (Enewlef, CHJu 

Another form <jf this cult, already alhulei! to in 
the cast! of the Think, i» that of attaching ragn \ 
to trees, Treea th«s decorated are to \m fonml all ! 
uver SnrtWrn fmlia, and are kiKovn aa Chitliariyi 1 
or Cliitliraiyi Bfmvink ‘CInr I*ady of Tatiern/or i 
in the Ihsiijih iw Idngfr! ihr, or the * Kag Saint’ I 
fCrwike, PI* i 101), Tluu| nest ion of the motive \ 
of these rag-offerings lias l«en fully discussed In* I 


pow 

intfOJtioa seeitto to I 
maUg-nant Bpitif iiiflJ: 
and, in parfaodar, »•«- 
nnkm (Fnaer, frii* h r;C?f.h 

E'EiIIi. ••• From the 
Tshipiff the viigne kii'igP'* witli mhtmi 

In j the Dravidiari pt'^^ph'^ i^nrA^ iiiiiittol whirli he 
hy i dwells, and it* wJjirh In- th'C gane-* 

anti finits whi‘'h eMfvi^fiftge hiS ctlilv .supply, 
W’c p/toH on to the w ’ ' 


. . los Cfiily !•> . ,,,, , 

s'f the Ikfllc-l^lother, 

} wii5^ !i murks the jolapte'-n ;i ;4ir>*tt3ioi hf** air*i Iii> 
I earlie*^t expenmerits in agyp'idte^rc, A«3ong many 
'savage r.o en the .Eaftli ^pirit^glued 

female '/ryh»r, l vl’-.M; ; are! g !L*ii4 k«g)( 

. w itlt mm*" 4»‘gTee of |4?‘ha1?dsty that the pr-- T'*riu* 
I mnirr «d iser.wotohip in India and e|-o,'» Jietr 
I ref?f<^M*nto a snivival from th** unifyiriTf 
j pifwalrnei* of whoii lias ?Si In-da hy 

! a eMtj-dderahle Jtmomjt »d r'todrn*'^ ul. Id ||;i?*:, tj,k 
; hWrf. /*Vwhgr-n, F^^Ch pp. 

; touF ? Vmw-t iiVp^-rr, 1. 4 is-,. \n m *4 ik* 

I (ir«‘»‘k f,h»r gtof of wddrli w&» a 

nnmicking *4 INatnteV pTorr?»»t’», in a W'OJ'4, the 
i rttiml of syiiipatioiif *»r riniiietto magie* -«h# 
women litollng seated on the gtoniot 
j the rarih de.Md:iie, liiei ri?»ing arid ifevrd!j«g 
j to »iir f he Mifgiini ut imitate fhif si»pti?%e i4 »4»rj«e 
! p4.he Nhwth Indian toll! «f Moiiiof sfcUrgrly 
; in she halide of ivcimen. Agaiii^ theoigb W'p hm! 

I in ^ilie Eigveda the i^yrwmihrftfaon «f l^yAm iiip,i 
j Uptluvs as r«,*fi|iiei‘livrl3* y^mh «d heavrn ami mrih, 

: from whom the iither deltito* and even the wlirde 
I nniverm* ivere snpfMWtl t4i **|iring,, tlib rnli i* 

! different from that of lit# Earth-Mother m find ii 
j amongihe Itravkliafi*^! ^loiikirAViihiinr*, Br^ihnfm^ 
i^manri liindttmm*, p, 1st’; Op|#rt, 

14. Restoration of the Ctrlility of lii« Eartli-* 
Motlier*— The ilwsory of the I h.« vidian**, hke that 
of^many pniiisli^m riiK^, the Ihoimito 4 irangen 
iHfCi. |T liiai th^ Karfli 

after In^aring e,;icb 


MartlAfiil ilP n U , I *"*■** ^’^ tomnrig eaep mp/oev4%‘e hurvesl 

most owid\4tdanat»m either t lev f'ke to to ronfimse lo 

SS l {rr^M md ru.,.,-<i t- «..«• m-Siv.,,./ tn ,«.• .4 ihe 

lilftjjeeHOf tlio koi wemej'Mtf Uie.iA Xiigjeai, ilir-y 


eontaii’i the tlisease of which tiesires to he rid* 
and transfer it to any ope who tomdms or handles 
them— ‘ht regards the rite a« another applitmtion 
of the m\m reasoning which nnderilea various 
prsetieeBof wifehcralt and felk-me«licine. 


“ If «» artid® of my dethliif la a miscli’i hawt laav eattft «ie 
to «a«er* int iaiiic arik-lt In contect ivlih a titJivSwnt |i0w®i* 
iwy ir«ttev® my tmmn me to health, m p«*moto mv 
i«»er»l ffwi^Nf-rhy. A pin ll»i h» prlek*4 wy wan, wn If i 
i»t eovf* } wtife »y hlm*a. Iiai l»y f|« l>y tot wmrnd ? 

It nw ipi, -'led, ^wiwd a imnillar Swnd with tht wart: toe j 

ItiEl hj’W mlilitfl tliewarl hm to ttei fri»*lis*si aKfiisimln ' I 


all kneel aisil |«1 the gtonnd waih ihr-r' hand?* ii 
time to the iiinsk. m if eoasirig |]jr rafili to |*e 
fertile; anci Ihi-* iilMtoiosihlle’?*.?* to ?!«e in^rigio-n sd 
the tMon -daiiee wlieti the j*<g"foriner'^ *idi in* 
wank and simnltAa««to!y |nin|.4rjg sip 4 nmi 
m the grcmnil %villi a ntmmhlm.iz 4.*imp ihid iiiark’^ 
the hirife Ilf the ti«ivei«erit " ||iH, *Ji%h'h 

The «ma rito m^m |wtrferriieil at ilie ir«jr?*hip *if 

Ihmmifr Cidaria in ArcAdla, ami it k, heiml in 

«liHllar!Km4: «ii»i,whMiiVf-rfsfUon®tofei’pto j many Ollier pirta of tin? %v«rl«l iFwier. 

1''^” nn*hrm tot ^.%im 1 ITOJv* g:lh|, S-eeomHv, a-f aimaig the VrliAtSmi 

I Vmpjf pmnAi imlfirS, it * ■■ ■ * 


». »irtr.vl of irnm a rag, I ran my war* with mw mm and 
tot?ii miry Ihc m«t, ih# wart wdl dsBtay ami di^^nptar with llit 
dt»^ay mul thmilmUm of tot nmt. In like nmirntr mv »hlrt nr 
utiwliiiiji, or ft ra^ to rtprescni It, plan^4 a sarfed huvh, 
or innm lijid ii wtif-- my aaiw writnm ni«'«}i tot wall rjf 
a «tTOpfe-.a itont -or iwlltt from t«y hand inmn a lioiy 
Ittmf® or * ttco4 italrn— A romnani of mv fm»d imi into a 
»cml watfrfall or Imimd ii|»a t mow! trtt, or % smil from 
my ftaad flrivea Into toe trunk of t tree— I# therefero in 
watfeml «wi«t w'itfe iliviriity ; ami the eftlntm^e nf divlnlly, 
rmehiiif md Involving It, will rem-h anti involve ma In thl» 
way I tt^y periiantntly tmlwd with th^^oA^dPU, tuS 


- * .. |rt-i;rvo4 i'ntl 

the imrwi-ipirit, needed jo kr i^'ri^Hii-cidly 

with hiptiail lihaJti* Thi^ wiv* wiiii *4 thii iilrifij 

umlf flying tin? rim ol -Awr^sk *arrilire 

the Kamilia IfjM Thirdly, tim feriildv »f ll'ie 

soil was to 4»*|«,*tid iiptiii tim fa*iU«lirii| 

marrmiit iif Siwilier Kart-li %filh her iiiiiiif 
Th« mliof this divine pair mmn^ m llrroitgli«rti| 
the whole range of ilmviilkii nn^ili, Mmi, md 
ritml Thiw In Ifeiu^id ftTpi llrtrluFlIirlsh 
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* the old man and the old lady/ whom the Rautias 
regard as the ancestors of man kind ; they are in 
Eastern Bengal invoked in times of sickness and 
trouble ; they generally haunt a sacred tree, 
but in their worship, if a perfect tree he not pro- 
curable, a brancii of it will answer the purpose 
(Wise, L12f, ; Kisley, op. cit. i. 270, 381, ii. 203). 
The jMajhwars of Mirzapur worship the pair Dih 
and Deoharin, the impersonated protectors of the 
'vdllage site (dik), and they also recognize as crop- 
guardians the pair Hingo Baghiya, the phalhc 
tiger, to whom, when the grain is ripe, the first 
five handfuls, after being taken home and crushed, 
are ottered ; and Hariyari Mata, ‘the mother of 
greenery,’ to whom a burnt sacrifice is made in the 
field at sowing and harvest time (Crooke, Tribes 
and Castes^ iii. 435, 447). The Pavras, a forest 
tribe in Khandesh, sacrifice, before harvest, goats 
and fowls, and make an ofiering of corn to a pair 
called Bari, Kumbfi and Rani Kajhal, who occupy 
adjoining sacred trees ; the pair are invoked at 
the marriage rites in a song which describes the 
wedding of these deities of the forest {BG xii. 97 f.). 
The divine pair woi'sMpped by the Kharwars of 
the Central Hills are Chandol and Chanda, ap- 
parently moon-deities (the moon having a power- 
ful iiifiuence over the fertility of the crops), who 
correspond to the Munda Desauli and his wife, 
Jhareni or Maturu (Dalton, 130, 188 ; Frazer, 
ii 154 ti). The Klmrwars of Palami,u reverence 
in the same way a pair known as Darhar and 
Dakin, a boar and country spirits being ofiered to 
the male, and a sow and spirits to the female; in 
Mirzapur, their gcxidess Devi is associated with 
the cult of the phallic Gansfim (MINQ i. 40). In 
the United Provinces and Bihar we meet a pair of 
village sprites, Cliordeva and his spouse Chordevi, 
iu‘ Jiik and Jakni, who are known as the thieving 
tieitiea, because husband and wife live in separate 
villages, and, when the crops in one village are 
more productive than those of anotlier, the people 
liiink that the Jak robs the fields of the barren 
tract to support his wife. This reminds us of the 
law of the XII Tables, which ‘ forlaide people to 
spirit away the CTom from a neighbour’s field by 
means of spells anti incantations ’ (Crooke, TG iii. 
447 ; Frazer, FamaniaSy v. 57). 

In a higher stage of culture among the people of 
Bengal, Sitakl, a form of the Mother-goddess, 
who presides over smallpox, has as her husband 
Ghan^ikarana, who is now being adopted into the 
cult of Hiva ;’aiid even the Sun-god is provided with 
a partner (Gait, Benijfd Vcmtis lii^porty i. 11)3), 
I’he patron pair in Raj imtfina are Kklinga, whose 
name lietrays phiiilie origin, now known as 
Is vara, the ford Siva, and Gauri, the yellow lady, 
who is identified with Annapilrna, ‘she that is 
filled with or possessed with food/ At the open- 
ing of the fmr a deputation is sent outside the 
ciiy to provide eartli for Gauri, thus typifying her 
as the mrth-goddess. With this image is united 
one of Isvara,' ‘and they are placed together; a 
small trench is then excavated, in wliidi barley is 
sown ; the ground is irrigatcil and artificial heat 
supplied till tlie grain germinates,^ when the 
females join hands and dance round it, invoking 
the blessings of Gauri on their husbands. The 
ytraiig corn is then taken up, distrilmtetl, and 
presented by the females to the men, who wear it 
in their turbans’ (Tod, i* fiU3|, This is one of the 
(iardons of Adonis so fully illustrated by Frazer 
iAdimh,Atti% 1907, p. 194 It}* In Southern 

India even Vishnu i« associated with the Earth- 
goddess Bhftiui-devi, m her contort (Oppert, 303) ; 
and in a still later developinentSiva is represented 
in his androgynous form as Ardhanfulsa, with a 
hermaphrmiite laniy, uniting in jilnmelf the prin- 
ciples of male and female generation. 


15. Marriage of the Earth-goddess.-— The rites 
of symbolic marriage of the Earth- Mother to her 
partner are periodically performed by many of the 
Dravidian tribes. Among the iviiarwars of Chota 
Nagpur she is represented by Miichak Kfini, wdiose 
maridage is performed every third year wdtii great 
pomp and ceremony. Tiie people as-semble with 
drums and horns, and sing wild song.s in honour 
of the bride and biidegroum. The oliiciant enters 
a cave, and returns bringing wdtli him the Rani, 
who is represented by a small oblong-shaped stone 
dauljed with red lead. This is dressed in wedding 
garments and carried in a litter to a sacred tree, 
under which it is placed. The procession then 
starts for another lull, where the bridegroom, su|>- 
posed to belong to the Agariyfi, or iron -smelter 
ea.ste, resides. The stone of the goddess is here 
Hung into a chasm ; but it is beliei'cd that the two 
hills are connected by an underground passage, 
by which the bride returns, always in the form of 
the same stone, every third year to her father’s 
Iiouse (A'AV§ iii. 23 f.). Among the Musahars of 
the United Provinces, Bansapti, the Forest Mother, 
is married to Gansam or Bansgopal, who is repre- 
sented by a mud pillar in phallic fprm (Crooke, 
TO iv. 34 f.). In Bihar, Hara or Siva is com- 
bined with his female form in Hargaiiri, who is 
worshipped at marriages (Buchanan, i. 420). In 
Khandesh, Raniibai is a favourite family-goddess. 
Her marriage and investiture with the sacred 
thread are performed in a seven days’ cereniony, 
in which the goddess is represented by an image 
made of wheat fiour {BG xii- 51). The marriage 
of DhartI, or Mother Earth, as performed by the 
Draons, is described in the article OiiAONS. In 
the Panjab, Darya Sahib, the god of the river 
Indus, is married in great state to the goddess, 
who is embodied in a pot of hemp ; and Devi, in 
the form of Ganggor, represented by an image of 
clay or cow-dung, is loaded with ornaments, and, 
after her marriage is performed, is fiung into a 
well (Rose, i. 118, 128). When the tutelary deity 
of Marwar fell into the hands of the prince of 
Amber, he married him to his o\yn female deity, 
and then returned him to his original owner (Tod, 

ii. 123). As among many savage races, like the 
Maoris, the legend is told of the severing of the 
wedded pair, Heaven and Earth, so the Gon4s 
believe that ‘formerly the sky lay close down 
upon the earth. One day an old woman happened 
to be sweeping, and when she stood up she knocked 
lier head against tlie sky. Enraged, she put up 
her broom and pushed the sky awajr, when it rose 
up above the earth, and has ever since remained 
there* (Russell, i. 94; Lang, Cnstom and 

1893, p. 45 11^ perhaps possible that we have 

an eclio of the same marriage rite in the tale of 
the wedding of Giuizi Miyiiii, the Muhammadan 
hero, who has been adopted from Mu^imlin hagio- 
logy into the worship of the Dravidians of the 
Plains, and whose career ends in untimely death 
{NINQ iv, 70 ; Crooke, FE ii. 324),_ This is also 
perhaps the origin of the myth of Dulha Deo, * the 
bridegroom god,’ wedded and^ slain in the midst of 
the marriage rites. He reminds us of Attis, god 
of vegetation, married and periodically put to death 
in order to promote the fertility of the soil {NINQ 

iii. 39, 93; Crooke, FE i. 11911.}* MTth this, m 
the legend of Ddiha Deo, is combined the world- 
wide mytli of the disappearance of bride or bride- 

^ groom in consequence oi the infringement of some 
mystic rule of tabu (Lang, op. cit. 64 If.). 

16. Ritual of the worship of Mother Earth.— 
Among the forest tribes the Central Hills, Mother 
Earth is supposed to live with the other village 
»mds in a pile of stones collected round the sacred 
tree of tlie hamlet, ^Worship is done through the 
baigd or aboriginai priest, at the chief agri- 
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cwltimi! wwijitr, aji«l 

with an (jflVritrj oi tlow^n's nun ?h** y.ivxl^ivK 
of a goat, the lie.'-h of wlhrh i> eat^'ii hy ihi^ )nv.n, 
Imyy ami iinniarriini girln, no grMwnoi|» girl <>r 
marriwi woman sharing in tho ritto 'riiis is* the 
formal village- wori-hi|i; hut, aa %ve have mm 
ll§ 9 f 14 1 * grown-up women have private 
of their own, wliieh are from the trihal 

relehrations. Other irila^.-* wortihip her when they 
begin wwh -suiting or collevting t!tatehing-gri4«>^-. 
m gleaning the of the mahua C/imwi 

ffjiMi With HiiiP* trik‘» the ottering o1 

nsf>hisM:*!<, butter, eaken, a fowl, an4 ifonie 
According to the principle.H of nnnietie maga*% f J:e 
goat Khotihi hegrey*eol<mre«l,and fowl .**perkled 

(A7A*C^ h Hb 

17 . Her benig^n and malevolent aspect. —In fa* t , 
the eharaeter nt the ohensig mark.-^ the Tw»d«Mi 
eoneeptioii of the goi|ibj‘-'H. In her l*euevoh‘nt form 
she i.i Motlierof all things, giver of eorn, prosiue^-r , 
of fertility in nwin nii*l km**!. A*‘fordin'Ay -lie i- 
prmm ted* with oUVrings of ihiwers, milk,’*'? ' 

tiiC’ijartln In ho.r nmlevuhmt and ei'stlioid*' , 
whieh^ would naturallv be rf'\‘ogui/*‘d by 
tTil«;p wliieh of ilieir by inhmua-iuiu ; 

«Iie in appoaMHi by hlmnl of mniuJib, i 

even, m in the vumo of tin* Kumlhj*. v+itb unnum 
vietiiiiH, MarphiuNoti. wiitmg *»! thi?* fnk' g'-ob 
f.uiia AVr, v. 54k <nU*n that in her malevobuit 
form, m ?Ji«! supreojo purer, 

* \vh«f %, lr»'.V io w^r wuh tsmuu -i kt' *1 »t ta*-*'. h>-r 

twfib ijwiir u o*v<*ii;‘’b lovl v<w>i of M- o;,u's» ;;,*<■ ui 

till* «vfitt t.it Il“r u pi;f« :\ Kal« o > 

tiw'* jfi<rt to liif*‘rb?rr wuh thr |« y ’.r.K 't - 

Iti tl-wjr iplitjow, and is Oi.mfufr jiW'r.iUitwfi'4 

prewsL' 

«)n the other haiifi, in her kmign ehanoi«*r vlie 
^prwklf* oyer Iht isf lutort. . , . t'lvin h*"f 4ii.-r?jf| 

Uhf ftcumhiy of ttw wil the gyr^wihof eII fisrisU p’'v,4'4'“'r. 
iht prtitrratioe of she paln^rohal hmm», the bralxh ;^Ufl 
in'.’fri^w a the -'/b', .'x;;.!, hj run r.wJKi.rn ‘hr ' ^My 

ef thv th»'ir lUr :, hiUVh w^rnh.'rp' ii So K';K'*;ib 

i««rinTri.‘S, SiurjKUUi dHt I . "?•}■ '■■r*';;; Kw4,.*'f'b*vj{r <■!. 

Of s^"n3|biK Hut i^hr, loth :i «' r-th^'-r ’ ,;5-cr;'.T 

may t*,‘r 4 p-;>nnly hu) v.irV'iI,y b^rui at yb'S'^hr*^ ; an f> r 

lusiatj 'e, that of the tigur os OiU.vejjivat ict SiKr5:'‘'S<’« vf 
w»th/ ■* ' ' 

In her benipi form, among tlie Kharwilr.^ of 
llirzapur she is honoured by sprinkling puke and 
rice on the ground, with the prayer': * ^Mother 
Earth ! Keep an in prosperitv, and protect the 
pkmglmmn and oxml* {MNQ I 141 1; M'hile the 
orthodoac Hindu, at, the time of flowing ami har- 
vest, prays: * I salute the Earth, the realt/er of 
all desires, she who in hlewd with all kind# of 
riches and creatures; ahe who is c^mtimtcd, faith* 
ftil, and virtniiuii, the giver of all that one asks 
for the realiMtion of desires* fti^. v, 7 d,l In tli# 
eastern Pan jab she takes the fonn of Shilwl 
* Mother of fertility/ am! i^lie m represrnled by a 
plough coulter placed betwetn tw'o round ballf of 
oow-dung, proMbly with a phallic signihcance, ^ 
Over these are kid imve» of holy tre«*s, and the ' 
peasant, m he mea«iires the com on the ihre^hing* : 
door, prays : * 0 Mother Sh&od ! Give m increase, ' 
and make cmr hankfirs and rnleri contented t' {ik i 
h ITSb Her nmlcvolent ntfure appears in the > 
Kmdh prayer: are not mtislied with mr ■ 

wealth ; hut what we do we owe to you, ' 

mi hr^the future we hope for the fuHilmeni «»f ■, 
oar desircH, We inCcinl to gi* on such a dav to ! 
inch a vsllage, to bring human flesh for vuxi. *We '■ 
trait to attain our desires through this wirvice* I 
Forget not theohktbn ! ’ f,Miic|fhf»rsf.iii, 

IMkju 1 17b Probably tim idea of communicating 
the^ fertility of the Moilier fa the object of the I 
curhuia Mmtmngm$L fm at the marriages of the 1 
lower castes, when the * lucky earth * h dug from i 
the village lank, and brought to^ form the marriage j 
altar and the fireplace at which the wedding feast 1 
h ctMiketl iCrooke, PM i 27b * 


18. The Mother idcatilicd wdth the snake. -- 4 1,1 

her ciithimir a.-pf'rt Mm: '.inn Imt 

partner arc naturally vi.n.., 'Ik” 

an animal vvln«‘li ni and f-i;!- 

darknes*^. This ua;^ tb*' » ;p tn,- t,|r4i 
mnhhifTri, wlu-rc the pn.>’ fb :-‘b u;, t!*- 

t'luisms of the earth ?m ' naw- 

a# in the id # :i'r: K' 

rcprCHuit^f'i by the gU3;rb;«ii .-jak*’:*; I'.ti'ui % 
tin* wai* t.M xi *n';::k#,n'K 

and tlsi'4 was abo tb»* gui m *4 t 'm- neatlj hfn-<' -k. p., 
Har:j‘*Mn, yp. nf, Pkip ‘jtu, bA'Uf. k K'.n* >■: 

Flujta Nagf-nr 4;iini *'?:* ir^ia « 

UU'! N.jga irinr.^ns. ib** unn brfjnj,.** 

-f'rpenis fOnipfU. «bb'. 'IT*’ >1^4 Ic'f s «d 

Ss^uPb Isniia, VA'hiunun, ba.% imnp**'-* ui n; ly-t 

temple; and lnir>;a?K:Kii. bsmi r4 

deity, her !***mp]^* bndt •‘••.vrr a -snak*' - 

a ^:ir■T*s| Mi/c, %’>>(.',• h, vi, ;tb fjn* 

snake, if lucre U* nn*’ ib*’T>% is li-kt ir-a, h’"; 

l*<gh arc hvmbds »j| tbr* -4kk'..<-4s ;i ip^ r'n, 

Tim I'bangis ‘d the Tnitfv'i riMv^ib*' s la* 

KaTT!nMrr.b lihumiya, a** sm M^i in 

lbsn«adk!rn:il "nabc^ a?** d nndrr tl;e 

name id Ibmnani, a bnui *4 I ** •* u *4 titlr 
is tmd t*» n;*-aii ;n thn l.nafki. n 

75k Fft»ru 4c* -an*** pMn*4 t w, u,« Kn;,!,** >«; 
i^uardiaii uf ut5»'!rfgt<,«fin''. i i‘iiu, 

VM it b 

to. The cult of the Far ih 44 other lievrloplug 
into a gcm’ra .1 ?4osher-c;‘ull. It '■»■<' ui% pTnbalkiif 
that ir*iu: ilns pinagn'** v Mtirrpf tb«* I'.affb* 
,M*db»*r as rPJa-r k*ndiy i^t b;v» kP*. 

vrb>prti I hi* «*: *b*^ 

lAliu’h fornm **urb an jr/ipMjtan? ju, shi^ 

kinds rd tb«* |>it*Mp|r *f| fsM|tk#*ra InnnK A-^ m 

ihl! rUmP »d ihr Mm! 

With the canli a# ill u ft! : at «4 i« a?!.. As in 

thcUrcck vasfts pheapj-st-ar^^ leti *4 a lumijub 

m kdkmimliV, image s* a nppnm hrvi»fi in 
hiHldontal that lUily tiic hr»d is wnUhn » hik* Ibt* 
kniy ij« coiiccabM in minh ; iind ih^ 
ecpihm np|M,tars in lluddiim 
hnd the Earth^gcHblr*#, l^l4ha|«thavf mt l"ntln%h 
„ rising out of llic gTiiiiiid and i»'UpjiwrtU'ig Uir ii«.fr»# 
i of the ^la.#t«r uL K. ilAmwU'p x(p, nl, 277 tl. ; 

; Op|n:rt, 46 i ; i*rtlnwftii?b iluMhiit Jri to /fiAwi, 

( Ib«d,jn Pi«,lil 

'■ Thi# coficcption of the U; 

, be the most iiii|Kirt*iii cicmrul m t!*!* llravidiws 
I cuitu# whti'li Iia» l*ecn inb* iiifidiii{»iii. 

; hike the Earth- M.olher,, Mother# apjM,my 

r in a double maidfc#latioii, «i omc k^nigtiiMit and 
I rualcvokuil. This is Kii'Owri in lliccpAbrU «l l%ii, 

' w!m is flit* ijiofit ccufiniiu'i 15 * 1 ^ of ||ir rla:»ii'*>-'.Kafiya, 
Mhcimudciik KiwiyilkiiiiiaTh virgin*; 

' SarvainangalA, talmays mi^delnm ' ; 
j * nourishor of licrW' ; aial, wii tii« ntiwr 
i Clifimuntli, 'the lirnp’iMiJayrr ' ; K^U, * flic bh^'k 
' one * ; Itrijasl, the licrcw " ; Itikladanti, " bl^'wly* 

I toolhed/ It is lids wiifrayiriy ni w'lisvii 

rendyw the cull of the 5l«lhcr‘giwld»rM-C'S m |?f‘r- 
plexing. In out e««iitmst'.iisii aiwl yci idciiliva! forsn 
they Will wiimi aiid rcniovt TIni* in 

m-Hem llwigal the ^Mulliisr t« liwaally 
under ihe^forw of Skldhisvarl, * 
or Vrddllisvnrb *olil Iml %\kmi cp-aJciaic 

diw»aH*.H bmvk *itit slm in ftp|«^«bK| |r» vnlli uti 
oujdiomislic «|Hllitfi m lUkbyA *#r iiba’'ln'4 KaIi. 
‘Kill^h® prciftfcfcor, ilw aitspirbiis* Eifr*, 

In^hi# budgfiwil forni site kme «4 ilio toratifiit^ 
ohjoclH of worsliip ill ltdiar K-*"-.aak.anb ’ 'K'b*f 
who conferfi blt.ifcfttiig«Mp,ut*?;Hnan, u. 4 V . In li-i# 

Central Provinccmtlic vdPi';*- i*MV| ifpy.-. 

isents the Earlh-patdes* ; ulm caiiM'i «r «vc*ii 
»miill|wx and clitdera, «,tel b iitt'iifiiato iw iImi kidy 
of any one suffering front itw fonuBr dtowt?; 4 # 
much so thill tbw«* who eiitrr tbit f.wiiiii wlnr?ri9 1 lit 
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patient lies take oil’ tlieir shoes as a mark of respect 
to her ( Bussell, i. 70). 

20. Varied manifestations of the Mothers. — 
Hence the manifestations of the Mothers are iniin- 
itely varied. Bahuchaniji, who has a shrine at 
Aiijar in Kaohchh, is the ‘ looking-glass goddess,’ 
before whom the votary worships his own image 
on a sheet of silvered glass ; but, to illustrate the 
elasticity of the cult, in Baroda she is said to 
have been originally a Charan woman, who when 
attacked by robbers committed suicide, and was 
elevated to tlie rank of a manifestation of the 
di villi t y ( Bfr v, 212). Another group of six Mothers 
in KatliiawSr are also said to be tiie daughters of 
a Charan who was dismissed from court as unlucky 
because he was childless. He practised austerities 
at a shrine of Kali, and ins six daughters, who 
were born in response to a prayer addressed to the 
goddess, became Mothers {id. viii. 642 f.). The cult, 
in fact, is vague in the extreme. The ^worship of 
Ekvira, the Mother of the Karli Caves, is mixed 
up with the original Buddhism, of which this place 
^vas a centre, part of the cultiis being the circum- 
anibulation of a dagoba, or Budilhist relic shrine ; 
and the temple of the Turturia Mother is served 
by women, who are supposed to be modern repre- 
sentatives of the original Buddhist nuns xi. 
Cunningham, Aixhmological Reports, xiii. 147). It 
is in Western India that the Mother-cult most widely 
prevails. Bach Bajput clan in Kathiawar has a 
patron Mother; all Kfuputs visit the IMata with 
their brides immediately after mariiage, and the 
mint at Navanagar is presided over by the Mother 
Asapurf, ‘ hope-fulfiller ’ ; but peculation goes on 
under her very eyes. 

21. Ritual of Mother-worship. — The worsliip at 
the famous shrine of Becharaji in Baroda may be 
taken as an example of the ritual of the Motaer- 
cuit, which here is almost purely Animistic. Every 
morning the head othciant, after ablution, enters 
the adytum and pours a mixture of milk, curds, 
clarified butter, sugar, and honey — known collect- 
ively as pailchdmHta, ‘ the five divine foods ’ — over 
the image, and drojis water over it through a per- 
forated metal pot, while a Brahman chants hymns 
from tlie Veda. Coloured powder and flowers are 

laced upon the image, incense and camphor are 

urnt, and silver lamps are kept lighted day and 
night- After the worship, the ‘children’s food’ 
{bdlabhojm}, consisting of wheat-flour, sugar, and 
clarified butter, is ofiered with a coco-nut (a sur- 
vival of human sacrifice), and the morning service 
ends with the waving of lamps (dHi), burning of 
camphor, ringing of bells, and beating of gongs. 
Another meal of sugar and milk is offered to tne 
goddess about 10 a,m., a little being sprinkled over 
the image, and the rest consumed by the priests. 
In the evening a passage of the sacred book telling 
of the exploits of the Devi is read, the figure is 
washed and %vorshipped, and more cooked food is 
presented {BG viL 611 f). 

More usually the Devi or Kali receives a blood 
off’ering, some of which is sprinkled upon the altar 
(see Devi Patan). 

Of all the orthodox Hindu cults that of Devi is 
most akin to Animism, and lienee many of the 
forest tribes of the Central Hills accept as repre- 
sentatives of her many village-goddesses, such as 
Kherm&tfi, primarily an Earth-goddess; theDesahfii 
Devi, or goddess of the four quarters of the hamlet; 
the Chithraiyfi Devi, or goddess of rags 12), besides 
various local incarnations like the Vindhyab^ini 
Devi, the goddess of the Vindhyan range (Bussell, 
i 83). In the Fanj&b we find unmarried girls 
'•‘ecognlied as representatives of Devi, to whom, 
m to the goddess, ofierin|s are made twice a year. 
Here, also, girls make images of Siva ana his 
spouse Ptrrati. Dev! in her mountain form, and 


afterwards throw them into the water. The popu- 
lar explanation is that this rite commemorates the 
suicide of a woman married to a boy husband. 

* But a different explanation has been suggested. The deities 
Siva and Parvati are conceived as spirits of vegetation, beftause 
their images are placed in branches over a heap of flowers an<i 
grass; but this theory leaves many points unexplained, and 
until we have full details of the rites observed at all the festivals 
of Devi we cannot hope to discover the ideas underlying these 
local rites ' (Eose, i. liJO). 

22. The Disease-Mothers. — Mention has been 
already made (§ 19) of Kali as the causer and re- 
mover of disease. The control of disease is in 
the hands of a host of these Mothers, to each of 
whom the power over a certain malady is assigned ; 
Sitala, for instance, controlling smallpox, Mari 
Mata cholera, and so on (see Bengal, § 13 ; 
Crooke, Fli i. 123 ff.). These functions are not, 
however, clearly fixed, and are often attributed 
to the Mothers of orthodox Hinduism. Thus the 
Gangota cultivators in Bihar worship Jagadamba, 
‘jMother of the world,’ twice or three times a 
month, with otierings of husked rice and incense ; 
while under the title of Bhagavati, ‘ the worshipful 
one,’ Devi is propitiated at weddings and in times 
of sickness, by otierings of kids, butter, basil leaves, 
and vermilion (Bisley, Tribes and Castes, i. 269). 

Shamanism is an important agency in the cure 
of disease. The ka^irl, as Buchanan (ii- 131) 
calls the exorcist in Bihar, makes an ofiering to 
the deity of disease, and becomes violently agitated 
before lie announces the treatment which he 
recommends. When a person is bitten by a snake 
he is carried to the shrine of Bisahari, ‘she 
wlio removes venom,’ and the practitioner fore- 
tells the event by staring into a vessel of water, 
the troubling of the water indicating the arrival 
of the deity to take part in the cure. In the 
ea.stern Panjab, the exorcist, who is here called 
bJuigat, ‘ worshipper,’ builds a shrine to his 
familiar, before whom he dances. Wlien he is to 
be consulted, which should be at night, the in- 
quirer provides tobacco and music. The former is 
waved over the person of the invalid and given to 
the bhagat to smoke. While the music plays and 
a butter lamp is lighted, the bhagat sometimes 
lashes himseli with a whip, under which treatment 
he is seized with the afiiatns, and. in a paroxysm 
of dancing and head-wagging, states the name of 
the malignant influence, the manner in which it 
may be propitiated, and the time when the disease 
may be expected to abate. Or he waves com over 
the sick man and counts out the grains into heaps, 
one grain for each spirit which is likely to be at 
the bottom of the trouble, and that one on whose 
heap the last grain falls is the one to be attended 
to (iV7iV$ i. 127 f.). In Jalandhar a scape-animal 
is used ; a goat or young buifaio is selected, blood 
is drawn from its ear, and its face is smeared with 
vermilion. Tlien it is taken round and outside the 
village, bearing the malady with it. It finally 
become.^ the perquisite of the exorcist {ib. ii. 191). 
An important part of the treatment is the mutter- 
ing of spells and the waving of peacock feathers 
to scare the spirit {ih. iii. 74). 

23. Mountain-worship. — ‘Like the Baal of the 
Semites, the local Jupiter was commonly wor- 
shipped on high places. Wooded heights, round 
which the rain-clouds gather, were indeed the 
natural sanctuaries for a god of the sky, the rain, 
and the oak’ (Frazer, LecL Kingship, 1905, p. 208 ; 
cf. Farnell, CGS L 4, 61; Fowler, Eojnan Festi- 
vals, 1899, pp, 222, 261). The same ideas, com- 
bined with the awe and mystery which surround 
them, doubtless commended the worship of moun- 
tains to the Dravidian tribes. Those of the Central 
Hills imagine each peak to be the haunt of an evil 
spirit, which they are careful to propitiate before 
they make an ascent; and it is a common belief 
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that mmmtmm were formed hj riTal ilivine evil ; 
I'tfrtvers warring with earh rather and \mn^ ui** ■; 
nH‘k« »fi mhHhm ( S' I i* 47h Tb« nil! mf»un* | 
laiiw hft,«) been regardiHi iwf |mrely fhavidian; bnt 1 
kwry douhtluh and at any pte the tpv^’n/nre ! 
pfiiii by the Aryaii?^ te* t]«e mighty Hnmi;ayan ; 
|if»akff, miwt liavit dated from the time they 
oAitie iiiidii'm obseti'afipji. Mayiv *'i ^ ihesn ^ 
ll^'ame id t!o! Ilimhs and t’Jle , 
Siva ift 'Giri^ta, while that of hi;« foiiM»rt Farvalh ■ 
k)tli meaniiig MiiimnfaiB-dwirliOr/ 

In Beiiual ‘ ti'ip Minid.V, Santhb. Maliih-, ami 
other tribefi of Ghota Kagpnt revt-ro a mountain- 
got! fallfii .Maraiig linns esr liar ' gnia!, , 

iiicmrsiain,' !« whmn their tribal |fne>t nmke,?^ ;' 
W'icriiiee of and other anhn?i1t*. 

are made at the elssef Innlntation : 

«)f the deity, a Muff si w Lodhnnt i. Itdi. ; 

III the liodunrig^ibhd dsMtnct of Gse renlrnl Fro- . 
vinceB, Silrvabliaii, or ^ SiisyfRyB,’ in a comsison name ‘ 
for whitofl, roisnd-peaked hilb, «>n whbh the Sissi* ; 
god SR l*cdi»;*vc'd to dwidl ; sun! ritn*.»ng the Knrkii'", _ 
Dilngar Deo, ’the m»mnl«nin-g^*dd rm the ^ 

heaio.Ht hill onlRsdr the village, xvlono v«*aih‘3it the 
IXimhra bwtiva! lie sr wnri^lof.lt^d with an sibling ; 
of two live diaten, and a I'-hI) -d %»n- ' 

iisili<m laRiif. They regard his?: a?* then' tsib/J j 
g«^d Sf.iiirmtnf /bn'»orf, i'HTC. jt|*. VJh 'ini*. ; 

24 * Animnl-worship. The Sb»rt!iern Ihavpi-msf?* , 
ftliai'e with i-nnssifive Ddp-l tbif •! 

Siiiimal iiHelligerier h id»mt*bml y i!|: tisat 
simt itinimiD ran. in the huh wteM, tadi ■ 
and art |<i'rri*Tely liR liiwidrm tho^ m* ff and ajnnjiiD 
mfiy for a time* roHiim«* the forno* vbe I'l ha*i 
Imm theirn, *>r, fr»r fhai soait^-*?. t-nkr ?iny.tt!jer. 
i'leiK^e m it h.v be? n eaded, s!% ( 

widely accepted, iimi it may even take by I; 
meaiiR of dtmi:!i iind a new Tirt!?. the |w»wer^i and : 
(|tiiilifitm or even Die artnal form of^ a «b‘-reAi«e»i i 
aiseestor Iwisia reprmlnet*»| irs de^eejidiinti^^. 1 
lleiiw ysirbtSR aniimdf are worBhi|it*»'^s within the 1 
Dravidian area, of whjeh a few- m^taorr.'^ v. dl W ^ 
Ifiveti here U* illuf^tnae the bwal rnU.*^ n,^ ?i ?^n|.'j4e» , 
ment to the fa^ta eolkwted in art. AviMab^. ’ 

f.f#| The of the of 

'Ciiijarat worship Ghorh Deva, ** in 
tli6 forsti of #i of at thfdr main b'>tnikD ; 
amt on the «ix!li day after a birth the «bhi'i Knm* | 
har ftoltew of Kaeb-ehh form » berM-* *4 rh*y and 
make the rliild worRliip it iCampkdl, A‘t,fa*'Jtegi 
One of Uw rhief g«Min ui the i,ioiid?» in 
the lTOrne*go<i. a intorie whirh wof:ihi|*|;e^l on the 
oiit»?ksrt8 of lie vill«gi| at the eMmmes?eeimiit «! ; 
llie rainy Uiilj inen join sn tlu* wor^hsfn :; 
w'iiiiien Iwiiig excltsdm The hh(hn»ik ptwni Up ; 
Miieam the mnm wiiti kmil, |iroM*nti^ a liorM- ^ 
maths of pottery, ih«ii & heifer* on the hea*l of , 

wliirh^ he wti pray^: *Tlwtt an the ■ 

gnardtjutt of the vlilii|»e j we Jmvi* mnw and olUmi ^ 
to thee acroitiing to’ oiir ability. If Iss any thing i 
we hare failed to |ileaii« tliee, forgive tsu. i 

otir men and rowi^, ; kwp ts« in mMy : Ut ilntm i 
m imit in the jungle/ After thU ilm virum ■' 
akin ami Ixdird, .nnwe of the mm% ia laid with ^oiir j 
t^efor© the gwl* the worahippeim mi the re- j 
iitalrider «ff the fiXMl llliBlop, Ap|n s. p. islj. The j 
Goiak aiiil otiirr Central Imimn iriWf» pk^ir ; 
eailheifiwnie h«rw*f^ m tiinfomtoof aim*.5*tora and ■; 
an I lie viilagf? *thrsiiea, wlikli serve simk tor ■' 
the ami for the local gmk. ; 

fAl f/i#? tiger is nnlttmlly w«mdsipjml -j 

by the fon^st ihlylilsvar, Mlie tiger tordd 'i 

li II fiiwniriie deit.y along the Vsndhyaii raid ? 
Kalmar nmges. The SiiiifiyaamI %vofa?liip ’ 

liliii * forest king/ will ?iot kill him* « 

arid k'diefe that he iliem in reliirn tor thidr i 
devotkiii. Even tliost who ilt* not aetiialh* worship ! 
him wear by lil« nai'iie or m tsifi »kin« "in ia the I 
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Khandoji (now promoted to be an incarnation of 
Siva), which are widely spread in Western India, 
have dog-worship as their basis. The Banris of 
Bengal will on no account touch a dog, and the 
water of a tank in which a dog has been drowned 
cannot be used until an entire rainy season has 
purified it. Under the influence of the Hindus 
they have now invented a legend that, as they 
themselves kill cows and other animals, they deem 
it right to regard as sacred some beast which is as 
holy to them as the cow is to Braiimans ; this, as 
Bisley remarks {Tribes and Castes, i. 79 f.), being 
* a neat reconciliation of the twinges of conscience 
and cravings of appetite.’ But it seems clear that 
this is an afterthought, and that, the dog being 
really the sacred animal of the tribe, its ‘ unelean- 
ness" resulted from its sanctity, as in the case of 
the pig among the Semites and other races (Frazer, 
Patmmias, iv. 137 f.). * In general it may be said 
that all so-called unclean animals were originally 
sacred ; the reason for not eating them was that 
they were divine’ {GB^ ii. 315). 

(e) Birds, — l\Iany birds are regarded as sacred 
by the Northern Dravidians ; and the sanctity of 
others, like the crow, the pigeon, and the wagtail, 
is suggested by the respect paid to omens taken 
from tiiem. l^he skin of a species of Bueeros or 
hornbill, known as the * bird of wealth ’ {dhan- 
chifya), is Ining up in houses by wizards in the 
Central Provinces, and the thigh bones are attached 
to the wrists of children as a charm against evil 
spirits (Hisiop, 6). The peacock seems among the 
Kandhs to impersonate the Karth-Mother, because 
they placed an efhgy of the bird on the top of the 
meriah, or human sacrifice-post (Maltby-Leman, 
Manual of Ganjam, 1882, p. 84). 

(/) Fish, — Fish are regarded in many places as 
sacred. Some are believed to contain the souls of 
the dead ; all varieties are emblems of fertility, and 
are therefore used in the marriage rites. At most 
of the sacred places in Northern India along the 
sacred rivers, such as Hardwar, Mathura, and 
Benares, the fish in that portion of the stream 
adjoining the bathing places are carefully pre- 
served, and any attempt to catch them is fiercely 
resented by the Brahmans. The tabu here en- 
forced is partly due to the sanctity of the holy 
place whicn makes things connected with it sacred 
(Jevons, Introd, 63) ; they are also popularly 
regarded as impersonations of the divine energy 
of the stream, and as connected with the dead 
whose ashes are consigned to its waters. They 
have now been tidopted into the cults of the Hindu 
gods, and pious people write the name of ESma on 
tiiousands of pieces of bark or paper, which they 
enclose in little packets and throw to the fish. 
Once Sita, wife of Eama,^ was bathing in a Deccan 
stream, w^hen one of the fish bit her leg. If one be 
no%v caught and its palate examined, in it will be 
found a ball of butter (BG xviii pt. i. 93). The 
crocodile is worshipped as an object of terror. In 
Baroda the crocodile god, Magar I)eo, is worshipped 
once a year to protect men and animals from the 
attacks of these monsters, and also 6is a prevent- 
ive against illness. The deity is represented by a 
piece of wood in the form of the animal, supported 
on two posts (Dalai, i. 157). 

25. Totemism. — The respect paid to some of 
these animals may rest upon a totemistic basis; 
but it is difficult to say where, in Northern India, 
the line can be drawn between animal- worship and 
totemism. In any case the connexion of totemism 
with the current beliefs of the Dravidians is 
obscure ; and totemism, as we find it at present, 
generally appears as a mode of defining tlie exo- 
gamous groups, many of whicii trace their descent 
from some animal, plant, or other thing which the 
members of the group regard as sacred and will 


not eat or injure. The totemistic exogamous groups 
have been discussed by Risiey [Tribes and Castes, 
i., Introd. xliiff.) and Dalton (254). The latter 
states that among the Oraons * the family or tribal 
names are usually those of animals and plants, 
and when this is the case the flesh of some part of 
the animal or fruit of the tree is tabued to the 
tribe called after it.’ This respect for the totem 
seems now hardly to exist among the totemistic 
tribes of the Central Provinces, the sacred plants 
and animals having generally been adopted into 
the cult of some Hindu deity (Bussell, i. 189 f.}. 
The feeling of reverence is .still strong in Central 
India, wliere the totem tree is never cut or injured ; 
men make obei.sance to it, and women veil their 
faces when they pass it (Luard, i. 198 f.). 

26. Local viilage-godlings. — Writing more par- 
ticularly of the Semites, Eobei'tson Smith (Bel, 
Semite^, 92) remarks that ‘the activity, power, 
and dominion of the gods were conceived as 
bounded by certain local limits, and, in the second 
place, they were conceived as having their re- 
sidences and homes at cei'tain fixed sanctuaries.’ 
In order of time the -worship of the village-deities 
is probably later than that of celestial gods, as 
they can hardly exist under the conditions of a 
nomadic life, and their woi*ship probably marks 
an early stage of tribal settlement. The worship 
of these gods, as appears from the character of the 
priesthood (§ 49), has no connexion with Brah- 
manical Hinduism. They vary in name, character, 
and functions all over the country. But all have 
one distinguishing mark — their influence is con- 
fined to a particular area, and it is only when some 
shrine has, by cures and wonders performed within 
its precincts, acquired a more than local reputa- 
tion that it attracts the worship of persons resid- 
ing beyond its special domain. When this stage 
is reached, it leads to the establishment of a local 
cult, whicli, as it develops and becomes important, 
is generally annexed by some priest drawn from 
the orthodox ranks of Brahmanism, and the local 

f od is gradually promoted to a seat in the regular 
[indu pantheon. 

27. The village shrine. — ^The general name for 
these gods is Grama- or GrSmya-devata, ‘ the god- 
lings of the village,’ or in the modern vernacular 
Gahv-devata or Gahv-devi, the last title marking 
connexion with the Mother - cult. Sometimes, 
again, they are known as Dih, ‘the village,’ and 
the shrine is called Deohar, ‘ holy place ’ — a term 
which is also applied to the whole body of village- 
gods. In its simplest form the village slirine is a 
collection of water-worn stones placed under the 
sacred tree of the settlement. In the Plains, 
where all stones are scarce, pieces of old carving 
from a ruined Buddhist or Hindu religious build- 
ing are often used for this purpose, and occasionally 
the desecrated image of the Buddha may be seen 
doing service as the representative of the village 
Devi or her consort. Sometimes ancient stone 
axes, looked on with awe by people who now use 
none but metal implements, have been found in 
such places. In the more prosperous villages a 
small square building of brick masonry, with a 
bulbous head and perhaps an iron spike as a finial, 
serves as a shrine. Its position is marked by a red 
flag hung from the adjoining sacred tree; or a 
bamboo pole is erected close by to serve as a perch 
for the aeity when he deigns to visit the shrine to 
receive the oflerings and attend to the prayers of his 
votaries. In the hill villages occupied by the purer 
Dravidian tribes, such as the Kols or (Jraons, the 
shrine is usually a rude mud hut roofed with bam- 
boos and straw, which is often allowed to fall into 
disrepair until the godling reminds his votaries of 
his displeasure by brinmng sickness or some other 
calamity upon them. Inside is a small mud plat- 
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form, on whs»“h n j.ir nf ws^tfr |tl:yvd mi*l 
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we often tint! the worship of llluiiidyil. the ear! Ik 
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Iwtween the saint Shaikh Ahmaii Chishti of Ajmer 
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types of the great «ve4eiiiplwi of the liuddlii.sto 
md Hindus, kke Ajaiita or Eleidninia 
30. Geaeral characteristic* of the Grlmanltwiti 
worship, -»It IB obviouriy impisii.riye to atlempt 
any preei^ie definition of vague, aiimrphoiiB lieliefs 
such M tl'i«i». Tilt erased of the lower tWsts of 
the ppulation k, on the one hand, purely Ank 
luistic, a cult of the |mftr» of Kature. On the 
other hand, to it Inw ten addetl & kditf in the 
neceiwitf of |iropitiatlng iumlry goblins and evil 
spiriifi, many of the kttor l«inji the m%Ty ghosto ' 
of permina who Imvo |«rkliea by a tmgiral or 
Ufitmiely deatli. Thin iiiw, agiiin, ahsorUnl iroiii 
lliiiduiHtu th«^ worship of Krilhiimm*, and from 
AfuiianuriadumMu th« «ilt of tlit eainta or iimrtyrs 
of khiiu. Fun her, wa ocoMionally find tnore 
timu one element united in a riiigk cult. It k, 
therefore, iiiiiiereBHiiry tf» atteiiipt to eom|db a 
list of tlieMf vllk|ja-gi!KlIinm A few aaiiniplts 
may given to Indicate the genemi elmsractor 
of thk form of wow%hi|i. 
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31. Worship of Hanuman, the monkey-god. — 
In the same grade is the inoiikey-god> Hanumaix, 
Hanumat, ‘ he with the Jaws,^ also kno'W'n as 
Maruti or !Mahabir, * the great hero,’ who has 
become fully adopted into Hinduism as the helper 
of the god Rama in his war against the demon 
Ra%’'ana, which forms the subject of the epic of 
the liamwiffina. He is, however, plainly a sur* 
vival from the old theriolatry. He is represented 
by a rude image, combining human and monkey 
characteristics, the «animars tail being specially 
prominent, and the whole smeared with vermilion, 
lie is an especial^ favourite with the MaraUias ; 
but inost villages in Northern India have a shrine 
dedicated to Hanuman, and the establishment 
of bis image is one of the first formal acts per* 
formed at the settlement of ^ new hamlet. In 
every fort, built or re-built by Sivaji, the Maratha 
iiero, he^ placed inside the main gate a small 
shrine with an image of Hanuman {BG x. 335). 
Even now this god has hardly gained full franchise 
in the Hindu pantheon, and in the greater shrines 
he acts as warden {dwdmpdla} to the liigher gods. 
His virile attributes malve him a litting partner 
of the ^ ^lother-goi Id css. and he is essentially a 
Dravidian god, bearing in his representation among 
tlm Dravidian 8uiris of Mlrzapur little of the 
monkey^ character except his long tail ; and he 
is identified with^ Boram, or the sun-god, by the 
wild BhuiyaB of Keunjhar (Buchanan, i. 407 ; 
Dalton, 147). Some years ago, when an epidemic 
broke out aTuoiig the forest Kathkaris of Nasik, 
they believed that it was a judgment upon them 
because they used to kill and eat the sacred 
Hanurufin monkeys. They fled tjhe country for a 
time in order to escape his vengeance {BG xvi. 65). 

32. Spirit-worship. — Besides local gods of this 
class, nuKSt of whom are associated with the fertility 
of the land, cattle, and people, the Dravidian is 
iHiset by a host of s]>irits of another kind. 

Finst come the vague terrific forms, the imper- 
sonations of awe and terror, spirits of the waste or 
of the darkness, like the Jinn of Semitic folk-lore 
— the Ii5,ki^a.sa, the Bir or Vira, the Dane, 
the Daitya. These are now all known by Aryan 
names, but their rejpresentatives were also doubt- 
less found among the Dravidians. Some account 
of these, and other like vague potentialities, will 
be found under Bengal, § 8, Doms, § 2, and 
Demons and Spirits (Indian). 

Secondly, there is the host of Bhtits or Bhutas, 
the restless spirits of those who have perished by 
an untimely death, or have failed to reach their 
longed-for rest, because they have not been 
honoured with due obse(|uiaI rites. They are 
generally malignant, and if not regularly propi- 
tiated bring disease or other suffering on those 
who neglect their service. Such are Eaja Lakhan, 
worshipped by the Kols with his sister Bela, and 
R&ja Chandol, the tutelary god of the Korwas. 
Most of these seem to be historical personages, 
Rajs Lakhan apparently having been a leader 
of the Hindus against the Muhammadan con- 
querors. They have now been deified and receive 
constant worship (Crooke, BB i. 198 IF.). In the 
same class are Hardaur Lala, the cholera godling, 
and Haridas Baba, the patron deity of the Ahirs 
{g,v.}. This process 01 deification of persons, 
famous or notorious in life, still goes on actively. 

* So far as I have been able to trace back the origin of the 
best'known minor provincial deities, they are usually men of 
past generations who have earned special 'pr emotion and brevet 
rank among disembodied ghosts by some peculiar acts or 
accident of their lives or deaths, especially among the rude 
and rough classes' (Lyall, Asiatic Stwiies’\ 1907, i. 24ff.X 

Thus Hftnjft (Biv&n* or IMinister, of the Charkari 
State in Centra! India) died in a.d. 1768. Though 
lie was not specially famous during his life, a 
platform was erected at the site of his cremation. 


and a visit to it is now supposed to cure fever. 
Hira Lai was killed by robbers some eighty years 
ago ; his decapitated trunk ran three miles to the 
cremation ground ; a cairn 'was raised on the spot, 
which is now used as a place of prayer, where 
boons are granted (Luard, i. 75 f.). Snrines like 
these are found in all parts of the country. 

It i8_ quite impossible to prepare a full catalogue of these 
Dravidian village-gods. Their names and attributes vary from 
village to village, and those of an^' district are unknown evert 
at a short distance from their place of worship. An account 
of some of the most remarkable deities of this class will be 
found in Crooke, Pli i. saff. Some lists of them are given 
in Elliot, HujfpUmentary Glosmri/f s.v. ‘Deewar’; Gait, 
CeiiBiis Iteport liengal^ 1901, i. 192 if. ; Dalai, i. 156 ; Campbell, 
Ibbetson, naff. ; A*/iYC> iii. 3S ff., 55, 128, 200, iv. 110, 
148 , 181 . 

33, Boundary-worship.— The local character of 

the worship of the vilfage-gods is shown by the 
respect paid to boundaries, and in the cuit of 
the deities presiding over them. The Roman wor- 
ship of Terminus, with the sanctity attached by 
the Latins to boundary-stones, is one of the most 
familiar examples of this class of beliefs (Smith, 
Bid, AntiqJ L 90 i). Among the Gonds the 
village boundaries are placed in charge of the 
ancestral ghosts (Sleeman, i. 2691). In its most 
primitive form the cult is found among the 
Dravidians of the Vindhyan and Kaimur ranges, 
who employ their daigcl priest to perambulate the 
village annually, and to mark it out with a line 
of the common liquor, distilled from rice or other 
grains, in order to prevent the inroad of foreign 
spirits, wlio are regarded as necessarily hostile. 
The Ixjundary, again, is often defined by making 
a goat walk along the disputed line, and watching 
it till it gives a shiver, which is regarded as an 
indication of the wishes of the iy)irit, whose adjudi- 
cation is at once accepted {NiNQ i. 202). The 
boundary-.spirit naturally develops into a deity 
in whose charge the line is placed. Thus, accord- 
ing to Maepherson, the Kandhs recognized Sundi 
Pennu as the boundary-god : * particular points 
upon the boundaries of districts, fixed by ancient 
usage, and generally upon highways, are his altars, 
and these demand eacli an annuM victim, who 
is either an unsuspecting traveller struck do^vn 
by the priests, or a sacrifice provided by purchase ’ 
{Memorials^ 90 ; Calcutta Mev. v. 55). Among 
other tribes, like the Rautias of Bengal, Goraiya 
is regarded as a sort of rural Terminus ; the Teli 
oilmen oiler a sucking-pig in the rainy season 
before the lump of dried mud which symbolizes 
the presence of the god, the victim after sacrifice 
being either buried in the gi'ound or given to a 
Dosiidh who seems to act as priest of the 

more primitive deities, and claims the ofierings 
as his legitimate perquisite (liisley, Tribes and 
Castes, ii. 309). Another deity of the same type, 
Sewanriya, is the tribal god of the Bhuiyars 
and Ghasiyas of the United Provinces, who 
sacrifice a goat and oifer some spirits and a thick 
cake, the head of the animal and the cake being 
the perquisite of the mahto, or headman, who 
performs the rite (Crooke, Tribes and Castes, ii. 
93, 418). Among the Santals his place is taken 
by the sima-honga, the collective boundary-gods, 
wdio are propitiated twice a year with sacrifices of 
fowls offered on the boundary of the village where 
these deities are supposed to dwell (Risley, Tribes 
and Castes, ii. 234). Under the title of mnanfa- 
piijd, * boundary- worship/ this has become part 
of the Hindu marriage-rites, the youth when he 
comes to fetch his bride being obliged to free 
himself from the foreign and hostile spirits which 
have accompanied him, by a rite of worship 

erformed at the boundary of the village of his 
ride. 

34, Implement-worship.— The worship paid to 
the implements used by the husbandman and the 
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lm)h i)i t!ji» faliK n5t*» a i!iti«'r*nt 

miikli han MnasttiriieH kwn inHadf/'i * th^' 

lic*a«i Iff Fi*.us]riMii-“-a wiiirh tm 

ralm*. hi varionf* a| pj*ar?s 

ftB'imitj the rural of ^Shirthorn hulhi. The 

lihuTifiari Um>n» iff Hri^na, on knrlh «ky iff 
file le.i^t to itur'j'fi. lay tio'ir nm'i 

uiirrur l»eh»re the iiiiaoe nf ^h'-'^ahariisa, tnoif 
patron tkuf>% with ^w^rtmeath uuii 

Ifomatr.H tlliHley, Trih^>‘! o?id Ihe 

KiiilarttA lirle*r»a*n of Ih-aeal T^-jer rrlelftate 
the of ,lalp;JarJ hi tie- ^ahy on thr 

last clay of whii^a they lay tiifur 
red leaik on the r,vfr !*a!ik /fk i, h^oi. The 
Kiiiiili4r pot tore nrivu-^^v ttwir trade 
ami i‘pes*iii3e!5H of their uiatiiifuo^ujo^ un tie' kihp 
firnaiiieiit tlieiii witli ivavr*- of ih" Ih-I trio'«'roV 
aiHi pre'-ent ohlatinns^; while the Tec; 
|Kiliti-ta|y:erj^ h;! Up t.heir ch-Uh'.** and pr^^'-eni efVr* 
of ifow'er and y^niiis ^hk i, ;!*.*,% \u IhTh Toi- 
liajis the iiiocii rotuarkahlif of^the^'e «neyhh e 
fet^he^ the fi«rrhT or kw rtni ehain of the 
priest, wliirli h kept in tlie Jiut to the 

gc«L Willi tills llie fo?i>fi ia>h»*s fiiii;c»'<i iihe» a 
stalo id motatii* fronzy, aini hys>?erie.'d ghl* ate 
tlsrii-li*'i! with it l« ehrivo the oe>:| «nit 'ii 
This rliaiii, Wider t!i«f raioie of Sakla T*-n. 'the 
chain god/ is v*'r*rcliip| rd hy tin* •>! riio 

Ctoiels, ourried i?f pio<'eHh)Mtj^ eohnndy ?o*. 

pocileil iii^tlif diiine (ili/op^ Apt*, p. S ; « ;o..,’o% 
i>i7#*7f ^iio/ iii, 441', An/oio! p-urdy agir 

CllJlUTiri iinplefuiuj!.?*. honour i'* r'.| p.oO |m 

thi* pjoii;,:!!, thi* ryrso"-5ev»\ hjo/o*?. soei honon n"o4 
in cloamug ami inoaMinri;’ pi.iin, and tio'- n-»»‘ 
pronider. to wliieli a phalli'- Mgniluanre naturally 
alim-ho^4 irr<%<*ko, Pii ii. 1^7 tio. 

f j. Stone*wors!iip,“-Sto!ies!hrrmghont Xorlhom 
la are* jeer*gfii/et| m tl«* aWle ui ami 

deiiim ihse form of tlib uw^hip, thui of tin* 
or plialln?*, tmw appr««pri;i!r'i to I he ns!! of 
^vm liuiiierly U^lirvtni to have I»vu2 iulopt'od 
from the Traviilinn trilw*-* of the e«mth hy tiw 
Aryniw |ifp|^:*r!, liT'ii.). Thin, view is now pener. 
ally rejfvteii | Hopkins, iPf, p. 47! ■', 

It is wild to l« alhoied to bv tlie writrrc of ihv 
Veda in ihe * tail-gods/ hut the.ruT 

was not openly ark now lodged until the ric" of S^sva* 
ivorclsip III tlie Kpie perani iifi, 4d2!. The 
grs.nvth of tills form of wor>!iip hri^^ Teesi attrsbuio'i 
to Hreek inlliiriietf, while TVrguston Msggo^t.^ thc.l 
llie iikfffim is in origin a miniafurtt Kuddlii'4 
or rellc'Sltriiie A'ovS“f, o?srf /a.'/ 

A?T7i7f4iire, IKMI, p, Iil7h Tiie^wa^rdhp of Sjya m 
this I'oriii prcilmhiy spread tiirtmglioui India ui 
least as eiirly aa the 5*n or^tllh mil. aak | Wilson, 
lSil2-77, L ‘2241 tsivji, iiyasin i« ^''•ss.ciateti 
wdth the heJ! Kandi. ami In this form ismv !,« rom- 
pared with riy.: Hrerk Idoiiv»U« ill hh hull hOTu, n.^ 
gml of fenility, wit!* wlisirli Ids plmllio emtdom ss 
I«rlmp8 Mm-adatal |».L E. Prr^ffumemh 

432 Ik k Opwri 1 37-!^ T | aaserf-s I hat the I Irii vidiaiis 
were originiily adlieretils of iht? Snkts-, or iMi*!her« 
Wfirship'j, and tiHit ^ there exists hardly imv ee|«kiire 
to feliioy that these mnw worshlplwl the 

l$fif|o, or the orgiin of gtneratsoii ; lursil even at tin* 
presf'iit day eiirmoi prdiifc out any al«>riginnl 
tribe, winrii hm reliuiied isitart st» nntsimal 
ewRfoiitH, as rt'vering I he Timllu#*/ This : 

m pr<#hii|j|y an ovyr»stiileim*nt of the facto. An wx* 
lirivt* m»Hi of the llriivhlmn 
w'itli the wori^liil'i cif tlm MoIhrr'pnMldosa that of 
tier iiialo eoiismt', anci llm iiiliiise rttlelfrailott of llie 
iiiiluri of tli« diviiit mir erolie ritei*. 

lii«iti|i IiMyiillorted along thmd epk which tolls 
ef ilie creiition iwid iidventureii of their hero, Lingo* 
iittt* m Dallon rikSI reiiiarks* thin hsti olwlotvslv 
l«»ii TOnipiled umler Minda Infkitmee, and caimi,ri ‘ 

Iw* »€« wlAill Mr»l»jnti'l‘r,4iipuf»» ♦kjii «» .la 1 


of the to'-nd-. At t'io'* “ ■n.- r 

/sro?'r.74.woi >;np wa.r4 f'XUoil^X 47 ^ ’r/'''*, 

witn thor.i, in tly forio ri *4.4-, i** ^ r 

Idnod wi?h annu4Tw»'(r/*-;p v\ t.'.*- 4-* 
fhcir do'ity, Lingo or Noo:-' ::ri7 I 

to,H;, With tho* nmy Te ^‘-7,1 e. ./ip Pv 

the Sts^ihaF of Ih*:;:-.*.'', ^-1 7 -it;:;' K 

w;i?u iio i?* re; ■* f.} W. ] S'* 'JT ’■]*’%% IrtiyA. 
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olSeyrd, the A JcV'd- lak-r-s wp' t/r |4>! ;s,4,o 
plie'Cs it Mil hi’'’ lirad. A wat" hv;.r-in f* 

un atlrn-huil (jarryp^jg a |''^4 lu;l r^^'O/iiyy 
'•pium. V. hich tlr*4's -sTc^h" f<ut c*! iod*' jr 

Ihi* U*UfUU of the Jar. Ihohyai lH4!hc'<7sy ^4 tl« 
is dragged ly a third; -4h'7Asil. Ihr pT^. 
is *i»To* t*'d 

itokarn.'Hha., iJp'y a <M/.n4v‘'4 hnrttr 

III mi»4io'r S:)! MUtrA, * o| truth 

Herr the p*: and M47ti.'i;:r arc hdi, a,?; 13 ly thjf 
mean» the C|dnl ej ftr.yp. WV, ''.c rj! 

tirtti away Tc^ossd. the" od ihr ^owri, Ty llir 

aid i'ii her rhariot, and *ttf A-i'i-d P-y !!:ie 
spirila fo her -LiUst/h r 7 h?, I'hr^ pniuT 

live mrlloel of fho-:',v’4 3,4'oUc:rS‘}rr diUTvti ufc* lltr 
Aminisik rbarartor of ii.\r iuTus, In 
the Mono# which tif flir konir *4 tlvi" 4rti}» is tr 
placed hy plllarf^ of vnw^^d, hhu^kefjrd ;'<y 
ollcrings i4 rdl and huisrr. Such rryfC’ 

srniiili%eii of iliriiaili, *hcf«r 3"44/ wof'^hip'jeo.h ly 
tl«f Aldr row*ltor*b a rd ilour 

a tvorsliip Rpjarrniiy idrntrrai w//'* tljr *, ^d 

tlic group mi dnlirs* kn^mn %% liafigiitjus'K'y, fho- 
gjiik TaL »r, ill liri liindii;/o4 Iom?\ a** T*-, o:, 

are wor*»hippffi in •/ pge t'r ;i,py;s| 

vinres lllidop, ml. i rr<i*<‘4e\ './•r-o'e,# <irr,.r'l' f'erto*, 
Llkif.h Thlf^ pillar t,r. i.m ej-i f< Ufist'. 
4Somr!,mic# Wc find s,| p/,--:'.: !;«f /; agpjMpHalod 

to the hci'c* yjo)i4%M} in Mrjgiii a 

llravnhan deity, hut to raro %%iik tie? 

burly hero of tLr ^siroi-ri pp.p\ Thr 

wotoldp liiiii in the oi a 

wwea with v'rriiiili-ri, or #,4 Iwtf |'.irrr!i of 
ylanding ilim? or h«isr Iced sl^"iyr lip? griuH,!., 
like those of Awi’^ig tlic ^asklldr 
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BRAVIDIANS (North India) 


stone rising out of the ground and covered -with 
vermilion. 

‘ In front of this, Naikude GoQds mingle with Raj Gopcjs stnd 
Kolams in acts of adoration. The order of the religious service 
seeme to be as follows. At 5 p,m., having cooked a little rice, 
the worshippers place it before the god, and add a little sugar. 
They then besmear the stone with vermilion, and burn resin as 
incense in its honour ; after •which all the parties offer their 
victims, consisting of sheep, hogs, fowls, with the usual liba- 
tions of arrack. The god is now supposed to inspire the Pujari 
Cpriest], w'ho rolls about his head, leaps franticallj- round an<i 
round, and finally falls down in a trance, when he declares 
whether Bhimsen has accepted the service or not. At night all 
join in drinking, dancing, and beating tom-toms [drums! ’ 
(Hislop, 24 f.). 

Passing to the Plain.s, we find the deity repre- 
sented by stone pillars, some of those erected by 
the Buddhist Emperor A6oka and bearing copies 
of his edicts being appropriated by the menial 
Bravidian tribes for this form of worship. In 
Baroda the forest tribes worship several deities 
who have their abode in stones. Kavadio Dev, 
their principal deity, lives in the hollow of a ravine, 
which, it is believed, will open to receive wor- 
shippers of holy life and will reject those who are 
wicked, GohSmaya Mfidi, the Mother-goddess, is 
merely a huge boulder which has fallen from the 
summit of a hill. Before it are placed clay images 
of men and animals, probably substitutes for the 
original sacrifice {Dalai, i. 156). 

Finally come the pillar stones erected as a home 
for the spirits of ancestors. Some account of these 
has been given in connexion with Ancestor- wor- 
ship (vol. 1. p. 431). Such are thepd/iyd, or guardian 
stones, of western India, tlie heroes inhabiting 
which are believed to scour the fields and gardens 
at night, and are conseouently much dreaded 
{EG xi. 307 f., xvi. 647). The custom of erecting 
such stones has probably been borrowed from the 
Dravidians, because they are erected by the Bhils, 
and are common among the Mundas and Khasis 
{Majputmia Gazetieery i. 122 ; Dalton, 55, 203). 

37 ;. The development of the pantheon. — The 
earliest conception of the Dravidian deities %vhom 
we have been discussing represents them as gods 
of all work, to whom no definite functions are 
assigned. The formation of a pantheon, in which 
the duties of each god are clearly limited, is a much 
later development (Robertson Smith, Eel. Semite^, 
39). The current accounts of some of these Dra- 
vidian pantheons must be received with some 
caution, as in the case of Macpherson's account of 
the Kandh deities. But it seems certain that 
among some of the wilder tribes this stage of 
development has been reached, though we may 
suspect that in some cases it may be traced to 
Hindu influence. Thus the Male or Maler 
Fah%ias, according to Shaw (Dalton, 268 If.), are 
said to have eight gods : Raxie, abiding in a black 
stone, invoked wlien a man-eating tiger or an 
epidemic attacks the village; Chal or Chalnad, 
with a similar representation and functions ; Pow 
or Pan Gos5,in, god of highways ; Dwara Gosain, 
protective deity of the village ; Kul Gosain, deity 
of the sowing season ; Autga, god of hunting ; 
Gumfil Gosain, sometimes associated with Kul 
Gosain ; and ChamdS, Gosain, most important of all, 
who needs such a great propitiatory offering tiiat 
only chiefs and men of wealth can provide it. 
Later inquirers supply a different list, containing 
Dharmer or Bedo Gosain, the Sun-god, who rules 
the world ; Bara Duiri, ‘ he that nas a temple 
with twelve doors, ^ the tutelary village - god ; 
Gumil Gosilin, at whose shrine ancestor- worship is 
performed, and who is represented by the pillars 
that support the rafters of the shed-like temple ; 
Chalnaa, who presides over groups of ten villages; 
Pan Gosftin (the Pow of Shaw), god of highways ; 
and Clmmda Gosdin, most exacting of all (Bradley- 
Birt, Story of an Indian Uplandy 297 ff. ). Even 


here the development of the pantheon is only em- 
bryonic, and the duties of the several deities are 
but imperfectly distributed. The Santal pantheon 
is equally vague, having, as some authorities 
believe, in the background a fainiant Supreme 
Being, known as Thakur, ^vho is occasionally 
identified with the Sun ; deities of Nature, like 
Marang Buru, the mountain -god, and flair or 
Jahir Era, goddess of the sacred grove; besides 
a separate group of family-gods, arranged in two 
divisions — the Orak-bonga, or regular family-deity, 
and the Abge-bonga, or secret god (Risley, Tribes 
and Castesy ii. 232). The other more Hinduized 
tribes have in the same way developed deities 
with .special functions, like Darapat Deo with his 
wife Aiigarmati, the war-gods of the Kharwars of 
the Kaimur range, and Zorbad Deota, a god of 
hunting {NINQ^ iv. 36, 77). 

38 , Theogonies.— Some of the North Dravidian 
tribes have framed elaborate theogonies with 
legendary accounts of the creation of man and of 
the dispersal of the tribes. Thus the Mundas tell 
how the self-existent primeval deities, Ote Boram 
and Sing-bonga, created a boy and girl, taught 
them the art of love, and placed them in a cave to 
people the world (Dalton, 185), The Kandh legend 
of the struggle between JBiirha Pennu, the Supreme 
Being, god of light, and his consort, Tari, the 
Earth-goddess, wdiich ends in the creation of man 
and all other living things, is more elalx>rate, and 
has probably been embellished by the vivid im- 
agination of the natives who supplied Macpherson 
with his information ( MemoriaZsy 84 ff. ). The Gond 
legend of the birth and adventures of Lingo has 
already been noticed (§ 35 ). Among the more 
advanced and Hinduized tribes, legends of this 
kind seem to have almost entirely disappeared, 
overlaid by the traditions connected with the 
Hiiuiu gods, who have gradually displaced or 
absorbed the tribal deities. 

39 . Sacrifice.— The theory underlying the prac- 
tice of sacrilice is, according to the well-known 
but not universally accepted theory of Robertson 
Smith, the desire to attain communion with the 
god by joining with him in the consumption of the 
fiesh 01 the victim or the fruits of the earth 
offered at his shrine. In the modern view of the 
Dravidians, however, it is purely a business trans- 
action, do ut desy an arrangement that, if the god 
fulfils the desires of the worshipper, he mil receive 
a sacrifice in return. Totemism, as we have seen 
(§ 25 ), has almost completely ceased to influence 
the popular beliefs, and it is thus impossible to 
trace the steps by which, if it was ever the 
general rule among this people, the slaughter of 
the totem animal developed into the methods of 
sacrifice which are in use at present. Here, too, 
as is the case with all their beliefs and rites, there 
is no literary evidence of any kind to assist us. 
There is, however, some scanty evidence to prove 
that the modern custom may have a toteinistic 
basis. Thus the Parahiyas of the Kaimur range 
hold the goat in great respect — a feeling which 
among the Bengal branch of the tribe applies to 
sheep and deer. There is a current tradition that, 
as a means of purification, they in former times 
used the dung of these animals to smear the floors 
of their huts ; this substance has now been re- 
placed by cow-dung (Dalton, 131). If this be a 
case of a survival of totemism, not of the ordinary 
worship of animals, it is noteworthy that in Mir- 
zapur they propitiate the mountain goddess, whom 
tliey now call Devi, with the sacrifice of a goat. 
Before the animal is slain, it is fed on a few grains 
of rice, and water is poured upon its head. This 
they call, not ‘ sacrifice, but * goat- worship ’ ; and 
sometimes, when the Devi is worshipped to avert 
an epidemic of cholera, the goat is not sacrificed, 
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bat rekfa«ed an a aeape-anliiial |€rm,»kia nivi . 

Cmim, Iv. L'lO}. Mfsre jtiirnirK'aat than ^thi^ is tiu* , 
riilt! that aftfir ‘•a.^Tiiice tii#* nf animal 
Im! f^insiaissf^d !»y thewifr.»«|jip|t#?ran5^ Iks 
mfii, tliim ami iIjot, in the 
of the V.— a rale hi? h in rhumvUm^tv: <»f tMtrfii 
irtfr ,J. 14"^'. h In inri^ a> 
the vim‘f in antieiit Israel, all shsai^hSfa is e<|iiiva* ; 
Ifftt t«»'i sju'rtlife i Stuith. AV/, | 

24 1 1. This, it may he net'mh m ako iht* lliiuhs , 
nsle, and nmny of JthoHfMyliH kehh/*' in nn^a? ■ 
onlv that of mcrifiml anini.’k-, the rnh> 

of Sirinii V. :il ahra n;yat he eaten ■ 

only fin of wrstive. The I nTtviuiaiS'^ ajs* 

sf'siTially raieiul not to ^liare the sarsf^i jarsit wr.li 
strafi;:ers,, or even o-ith fiwini-ers of tiieir own trihe ' 
the inner riode of rtTithmship. : 

40, Methods of sacriice— The iijeth«>?i34 of Kirri* ; 
fire riilter among the vtmum tribes, in the mpie ' 
primitive form "the riinal In rnie! : the 
of Bengal tnrn a pig loose anjidst a herel of 
hiiialoes* which mt encouraged tn gore it to doatli 
Cl'Uj*,|et» frikt 4 afui i, 2!^T. We ocwjyn* 

ally had Among the northern triln^n the habit of 
tearing the %detiin in piete?, a}% in III*' th.md 
lire to li^gheivar, the tiger.g»4 TnBtots, 

Thif point*-^ to m origirml hahil of rasitjg the hesl, 
of the viriim raw% wliieh Msnhved in some of thr 
Gf'Mk niysterieii anil the prarij^es of tlo* Barrh..^*, 
«inl api'wiirn aitwng the wttlirra hratokies »d ?],«■ 
tril^*, wlirre a lawl* i**- tom to pn-r^'s hy a man ws^h 
hi» tertli iiUiiiHtn Mntlruji lii* 2oh', At 

a UevI shiiro* in Cior.ikhnnr the pjgs to l.fr olfmni 
are hronght to the lemph* with their Ihml i»v^* 
tiinl ; and* llie i!ir««,t4^ id tlie aihmaK heing tmlf * at 
with a hlant knife, they are aJIowetl to hleetl Ut 
drtttls Imfcire the sltAf (SL\X^ The Tiyarn 

of Ikmgah like many of llie^olher asenml 
when tiiey oiler a gimt to Kill at the «ir 

iemt niji^htn, do not tk*<‘apitate the vieting hnt 
itah it ill the Ihrimt with a nharn pie^,*e of wood 
fWiW', S9S|, Tlw ordinary meihoiB however, i« l>y 
decapitation* 

In Noriliem Bengal the apoal shrine of K&ll con- 
siit# of a heap of earth, generally placed under a 
tree, with a i^iako to which the. head of she virtins 
ii fajicniwh that the neck may lie Rtretcbed mit 
for dempitatkm fBucImnan, si. 7491 The tiorkhn 
cnstcmi itf hUCTilicing liisl!ahM*ii. h%* one, or at. i,nasi 
two blows, m » Inifnane rile; Imt that of thr 
Nwiw, or &liori,ginei^ of the conniry, wbo allo^ 
the aalisial to. bleed ulowly to deaihrin very crn«*i 
and very disuniting fOldfielik is. th 5, 

Siseh waaaiio the cisaskmi of the Blidmij of ChoSa 
Kigpiir at. the Biisda»parab ftaat. Two mah* 
tmtlkloe* were drsvtn into an eneloiiire, and on a 
ralseii stage adjoitting and overlooking it the 11^ ja 
mi Ills suite ti.»#d. to take their plasm After 
some eeremofiiea, tlie Itijk and hk family prii»l 
discharged arrows at the victims 

*Ol,h®r« Mlm tltolr tmwpit. srid Hit lermeatfd and 
Mmm fall to a»fl yttr® ^-iher, whilf arrow »ftor «now l» 
dl#cliMfid. Wfetsi ill# *iiil»4ii .jw# pysi verj,' 
ffliidiilel, ttit rmh lit *m\ hmek #l thriu W";ili totiSe* 

%tm rill titty w ikwi. Tlw iihMh #strt wsl4 Khjirri^#, II i# 
»WI, to^ ftmt drljg-lit In ifeli ; l^isi I hnvt R»i btaiil » 

piannor #1 lit iiwrmtlntisfiet, ftftiS itw stal SI loid » 
fimi hold o« Hi# mine* of tli# iw^rtplt* nils, 

Ifc. Is the general nsla that the vkiim should die 
from the effect# of a single stroke. At the worship 
of the ehokm goihless, at KAngm* one 

of the hill tlktrkla of tlw Ihuijab, theanintal, arasn, 
he*goat, or '©»fc, iinist Im tlee4i|Ht[ised with a .^harp 
sword at a single blow, if mure than mwnitoh' 
be iiee«led, it l« WievecI that the gmhk^.^ km si<i? 
been duly jiroplilatiKl and that the s'oremony ha^ 
MW (FlfQ L lb Msich importance, therefor*!, 
i« kid on the act of striking iiit first blow* cJevonit, 1 
Inimi. la Kion^nrs, m the lower Ifimlikyn, i 
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■ ',^4' ^3v%’'i j 'iit r { i 1 h ^-V. k“ ' ‘1' 'J i 5 i**' ^ln% 

tnght, tu k .? - 

; thr v,< tif?^ ft! 1 

*hr lir'kji fhr > i k* r. .■*, JJ % ■'. % u 1 , 

X, 4' Tli)'* hlf'O !h«“ f.lh' !kr 

i AfAb* Tbii-rin't b'-'l f .4 

; th«* llirxlti nh'"*', in v<jiiii4 1 , 

j iin the nainr !«'- pio-*) *4 

I sMth a ^p^kv Of liJincf, i\o- tvnv*' n-Mt..! 

i '.?ji’5)hght ; bnt nom*:^ P'T^b" nv-'i 

'■ <Tkpm''jrala 1n Mtti:-?, a. thbt ; 

1 Jevemt', I4d'i. Thi'* rnh^ rdi]] prevasb 

I she ri/ibhn?* *'?l wr:'i*!rn 3 *PXh'k, wh...» 

j 5narnagt>5» i%rs-iSn*e « g**! I*,* 
i In mAtm fainihe# the rite in 
' the day Wore the simmagi*. Tb^- gjvft! b:‘-.n4''ht 
miolhc mnn oml tnad<e !<?•< Uik-if* ?.)<* 

' Ike of the inarrovi monm) rd 

,; iarw‘ard, wa#k# ipe %'srlui.kA lrr:\. "‘il 

■ jmwckr on its iw««i, and, n^: n jr^'iU 

: kfiip round ila fare, rr?irr.-s»^ fh*- rkk":.t ntmn 

j ihv ii4'"M’hoM l»y.« a W»jjU,v» 'V i r;i.: htn wb-. 

; a lifif)'* i ■; id or two of rve m it kToft' i,bfr mu>u 

I taking u sword, «’nr ^i4«n nbr ihr 

' aniniAl is latiiig ilw rne, tw oil the hr-akl %i!h 
! one asrokCi hohU up thr l;irad, lrf% t fr^^ viropjfcol 
\ bl*«Kl Irscklt ovrr the ii«ft.;:c r4' U;»’‘ g^.^UIrv.*, 

'; theirs pkrea the fiend 011 a rne!-&l p'latr ii'iid»-'r ei)c 
i neat of the dclcy iiHf *viii. pi. i. lWf\ At 
i shrine of lkvliiil|l in lluftw* Ij'ss* %' ivf ms** are nfii'jjj 
\ al«kt4d of iisghl, * in order iie4 ibv h*r.b.ng.«* 

of BrUmsiwii ami ollser?» ' '*s.h, vis b, 1 3 , 

4a, The »eif-*«ffciider of llie vlcli«.--T,is«f 
j of the viciiiu s> I?f/4«l4y 

! a of pr<f|’ibai »ng )L ttuil il 

' is a willing vb'tiiii, When ft)r thv’ati4*.of ik-tjgfiJ 
»«crifire an asiimal to Ikf Vmm, ihv ni^^nritiiiii' 
gml, the yiclliii ii given ritr s*» rbr*, i# 
' decked wit.li i»wr,ti Wpic fci»i.ii Tliftlpy, 

I Trkfj mmi cAsjI^*, li At tl'je wof<»hi|i hi 

I the Motliei^god4c«* lirchfiljl, wijr'ti a t» 

I hrosighi f«r sacritire, rr4 lA^^uirr mii iowr?* are 
spriiiklwl over the artaniai# *.»4 it wowliipp^rHL 
A misito cloth i» mn Hit l«eli tif |..|ii 

lieaatt and a garland ui ||«w<*r»# 'rtiti»vttl llm 
initge of the b* hnn^'r fr4isii«1 i?.* A 
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lamp filled from one of those burning in the shrine 
is brought lighted from the inner room and placed 
on the stone altar in front of the temple. The 
bnfialo is then let loose, and if it goes and smells 
the lamp it is considered to he acceptable to the 
Devi, and is slain at once, if possible by a single 
stroke of a sword. A blood-stained flower is pre- 
sented to the deity, and the bystanders apply some 
of the blood to their foreheads. The blood is be- 
lieved to bring health and prosperity, and even 
Brahmans preserve cloths dippeci in the blood, as 
charms against disease. If the buffalo refuses to 
smell the lamp placed on the stone altar, it is taken 
away, after one of its ears has been cut and a drop 
of the blood olfered to the goddess on a flower {BG 
vii, 614). 

A more common method is to test the victim by 
pouring^^ater on it, which was a custom in Greece 
(J. E. Harrison, ProlemrmTia^ 502). When the 
Thags did sacrifice to Devi, their patron goddess, 
they used to place on a white sheet the consecrated 
pickaxe and knives used in their murders, with the 
spirits provided for the feast. Two goats were 
selected, black and perfect in all their parts. They 
were bathed and made to face the west ; and, if they 
shook themselves lustily to throw off the moisture 
from their bodies, they were considered acceptable 
to the goddess. If only one shook itself, both were 
accepted. If neither did so, it was a sign that Devi 
had rejected both, and the party ate the rice and 
<irank the spirits. But this was regarded in the 
light of a simple meal, and the sacrifice was post- 
poned to another occasion. When the sacrificial 
feast took place, the skins, bones, and offal of the 
victims were thrown into a pit, and they were re- 
garded as so sa<!red tliat none but a Thag -was 
allowed to see them (Thornton, Illustrations of the 
History and Practices of the I'hugs, 1837, p. 68 f.). 
The rule tiiat tlie victim must shake its head in 
token of acceptance is also found in the Panjab 
(Kose, i. 118). 

43 . Variety, sex, and colour of the victim.—The 
rules as to tiie variety, sex, and colour of the victim 
are not very clearly defined. The animals most 
commoi^ sacriiiced are bufialoes, goats, pigs, and 
fowls. The Bhils of Khandesh show their complete 
divorce from Hinduism by sacrificing a bullock to 
their gods Hatipawa and Vaghacha Kunvar, ‘the 
tiger lord,* while their other deities receive a he- 
goat or a fowl — a cock for the god, a hen for the 
goddess (BG xii. 93). The Kanjar gypsies of the 
united Provinces ofler a pig to Kathiya ; a lizard 
to Mina Gurfl ; a goat to Devi ; a pig to Jakhiya ; 
a fowl to Madar {Crooke, Tribes and Ccuites^ iii, 
147). The Manilas offer a male buffalo to Deswali, 
their village-god, and fowls to his consort, Jahir 
Bfirhi (Eisley, Tribes and Oa^tu^ ii 103). But this 
distinction of victims seems to be exceptional. 

The colour of the victim offered to the chthonic 
and malignant powers (like the Greek eF<pdyiov [ J. E. 
Harrison, Prolegomena^ 68 ]) ought to be black. 
When the forest tribes of the Kaimur range offer 
sacrifice to Chupel, a malignant female deity, it 
should consist of a black she-goat and a black 
fowl ; Bansapti, the forest-goddess, is less actively 
malignant, and is honoured with a grey or spotted 
goat {NINQ i. 37). Among the Marathas, fowls 
with ruffled feathers are peculiarly acceptable 
offerings in cases of disease, and if a cock be sacri- 
ficed it should be able to crow (BG xi. 34). ^ Fol- 
lowing the same laws of symbolic magic, the Kisans 
and Bhuiyas of Bengal offer a white cock to BorUm, 
the Sun-god (Dalton, 132, 141). 

44 . The head of the victim. — The head of the 
victim is universally regarded as sacrosanct, as was 
the case with the Semites (Robertson Smith, Bel, 
Semites^ 379). Among the Dravidian tribes it is 
sometimes, when severed, laid upon the altar of 


the deity in whose honour the sacrifice is being 
made, but more usually it is the portion of the 
priest (Dalton, 142 ; Crooke, Tribes and Castes^ 
1 . 8 ), The Bhats of the United Provinces, who 
pretend to he orthodox Hindus, practise the curious 
rite of sacrificing a pig to the village-god, Birtiya, 
this being done by a low caste ChamILr ojha^ or 
medicine-man, who cuts off the head, buries it deep 
in the ground, and appropriates the remainder of 
the flesh (Crooke, TC ii. 26). 

45 , Commutation of animal sacrifice. — The ani- 
mal sacrifice is occasionally commuted in deference 
to the humanitarian ideas of the Vaisnava and 
Jain sectaries. In one form of the rite, slaughter 
of the animal is replaced by merely cutting the ear, 
letting a few dr^>s of blood fall on the ground or 
upon the altar, and then allowing the animal to 
escape (Rose, L 120). The same custom probably 
in part explains the rite of letting loose a bull 
{vn^otsarga)i when devotees release an animal in 
sacred cities like Benares or Gaya, or when a young 
animal is branded with the trident of Siva, and 
released in the course of the ^raddha^ or mind-rite 
(see Ancebtor-worship, voL i. p. 452'^). The more 
primitive form of the rite was to slay the animal, 
with the object of providing food for the spirit of 
the deceased. This rule is still in force among the 
more secluded tribes, like the Gonds, who kill a 
cow after the burial, sprinkle its blood upon the 
grave, and hang up the tail of the victim on the 
gravestone, as evidence that the funeral rites have 
been duly performed. In default of this, it is sup- 
posed that the sjurit is unable to rest, and returns 
to haunt the survivors [I A i. 348 ff). 

46 , The scape-animal. — The animal sacrifice, 
again, is commuted into the scape-animal, with 
the addition of the belief, common among the 
Dravidians, that it is ‘ the vehicle which carries 
away the collected demons or ills of a whole 
community’ (Frazer, GB^ iii. 101). This rite is 
most commonly performed as a means of remov- 
ing epidemic disease ; e.y., in the United Provinces 
during an epidemic of cholera, a bufialo hull is 
marked with vermilion and driven beyond the 
village boundary, thus taking away the disease 
with him. When the idea is still further worked 
out by Brahmans, it develops by painting the 
beast all over with lampblaclc and smearing its 
forehead with vermilion, to represent tlie ‘ vehicle * 
on which Yama, the god of death, rides. To make 
the charm more effective, the scape-animal is loaded 
with pieces of iron, as a potent protective against 
evil spirits [NINQ i. 102 , v. 116). 

47 , Human sacrifice. — Human sacrifice was, as 
is well known, common among the Dravidians, 
and the best illustration of it is derived from the 
Kandh rite of meHak sacrifice. Probably 
most of the rites of the same kind performed hy 
the allied tribes were done with the same inten- 
tion (Crooke, PB ii. 167 ff.}* As was the case in 
Greece, we find survivals which probably indicate 
a commutation of the rite (Lang, Myrn^ Bitual, 
and Beligion [ed. 1899], L 261 tt'.). Thus, at ])lMk 
in the Deccan, when cholera appears, a woman of 
the Mang, a menial tribe, is solemnly led out of 
the city as a scape-victim. She remains outside 
the city limits till the next day, when she bathes 
and returns. The ceremonial, which closely re- 
sembles that of bringing a victim to a shrine, 
doubtless implies an earlier rite of human sacrifice 
(BG xvL 521). Another rite resembles that of the 
self-immolation of pilgrims, who used in former 
times to fling themselves, in the name of oiva, 
over the cliff* known as Bhairava Jhamp, near the 
famous shrine of Kedarnath in the lower Himalaya ; 
this rite seems to have prevailed farther west in 
the hills of the Panjab (Atkinson, ii. 773 ; Rose, 
i. 133). Tt has now* been commuted into paying 
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for tlie i>ervK‘i »5 «f » kldi^ m r0|#^^«4nrn'jf*r, wlin ^liden 
on A wo04f»ii upon a Iiuhl* frojii a pre- 

cipitott^ ^'liC an a iiu‘anh of pri^pi^iatiri;: Si%*H sn 
mtm* Kfifjiaiin T 4 f., rJ.'', 

ill. Ilf the i<»riii ni fin* Uihnnda nif ?h»p«iiune 
eiirtoiii |’r**vail» in llie Faiijuh on tin* rivrr^>ijU*'j 
lRafi4a i. IXiu In Ihiroda, at the WMt.dsip of Vas;ii 
Ileo^ a nam i* oovm'sl ilif a hlapke?* 

!»w» to tijt* iinaje. an#I walkf^ roiin*i it ’^even timr^ 
Thiriii)! thin pt*rforiiian*‘e the woT«^hip|w*rjs ^ll4p hiiii 
(m lli€ has'k. if*’ thou trie« in e^nipe lo the lore>*. 
pllr^4ne4 l*y th*? ehih'^r»-T^. thii;; rLiv at 

liiiii, amriiiially 1 hinj h.aek, Ijie j’rt** rjeiin^* 

ivitli fUid ilhiiah i. h*rj^ 

4S. Periodical sacrifices.— The nmin trih:il wrri- 
firen of the l>ravi*fiaiiH are not* rnli\ inTifirjiic^l 
anntially, ami the vie! inin some! isnc*^ vary fr* au yeiir 
t^year." The fiacrith*e irv^ry s»fo3K! yftar 

a fowl, everj'' third year a riUii, every lonri.h year 
a Initfalo, tri their iiKmiitain*i:o 4 , !^!aranjt Burit ; 
ami the fiifun oiijeH iHtoimlnee him toseml PdVum- 
able r&in i Ballon., I The Tip|^»nis have a letremi 
timt tlreir kinj:. Sri Bhijnna, enjoineii that Inimar) ! 
wrifives in inwimr of Siva shimld olirmi ‘-nly i 
triemiially iJk llll. This rnk* of trienniiil sarri* 
licwi. in followed hy the Kharw^irs, rhero-*, an«l ‘ 
w'ltile tfie Kanrs oiler a fowl vyarly lo 
the lri!«l Siiti* and a Idark V'Veiy^ third yf-ai 
flhicliaiiaii, h 4 k 1 ; I2!h TTn l,%‘. Thor*» ' 

are other in%!airir«*;f^ of feii.>his relehiiitin! af inlervuB 
of murf* than a year, snrii as tin* Theban 
phfirm find tin* Ihrotian ihrtMt 1 Frarrr. 

V. 41 h, 67 B i id. Tho-.e widvh ; 

renir nt interval id' «d|^ht year^ ft* U* !*a.‘'**'*i ; 
on Ml attempt- to liaimoid^e liiimr and wtlar time, ! 
just iw the twelve years* i^mtn inStiuth India may j 
ranglily rf*prt.w‘nt*dii|dter'if |«riiwl of revohuhm ; 
ranml the mn (Frwer, Km^akip, 34 f.b Hut if ; 
Is dISiinill t«,» mipiysse that ecmwderatiuns mieh ; 
tl»w could lmv€» kifhienced people in Ihe stal# «*! i 
ealtore hy tin? Northern I hay id iari lrih<;*a. | 

It i« lu'iwible that, in some cases, eonhiderations of | 
ecmiorin* ami the emt of provkiin;: ihe mH'«‘^•^iiry | 
victims’ may have tiie rule that the 1 

fwicritiw ^slumld take''plM?i at intervals longer j 
than that of a year. | 

49. The priesthood. —it m aaid of the Knrkfis j 
of the Gentml Bniviwaw that ‘ they have no priest* 1 
hood, bv vlmn at profession, and their cerenmnios | 
are perforiiH?«i by tin* idders of the family B,iValr>jj/ j 
Pr. (rfi.r,, Nagpur, ISTO, p. 4 f*b B is tnie that among ; 
litany of the North Draviilian tribes the dmiieslir 
worship, irtrhuilng Ilia! of dm'aM*d 4 nee«{ors, is , 
p<?riorini*d l»y tlw senior roemWr of the hom^dmld* j 
or by the kmm fiiflicr. But prMttically all llut^e 1 
trilK!« have rcacln^il I tie itage of |ai«a»ing prif^st-s. ' 
Hie term * priest / howiwer, not iictially detiiie i 
with acciimcy Use ftineiioiis of lhi» otlkdaiil, the { 
dniiei of wrmer, exorcist, or wiicii- f 

finder lieing generally «Mii1dnetl in a single imlt* I 
vitliml or ckw. Tims, at f-lie Mumlil rites in honour ! 
of Dmiill, the %ilkge fmtron gml, * the savrifire and J 
offeringii are m«le by the tillage priesf, if then? i 
be one; or, if not-, by any elder of the village who :i 
|KWS€»se« t-iie n«»f*wsary legendary bm*’ illiilton, j 
i 9 @b Aitiofig the UkUm of Ibdigal the vilhigp j 
Iteacliiian m privsl in the worship of Bharmcr ^ 
Goftiin |Eid-i'*y, Trih»*jf$ml fWfa, ii. -1 

The priest/ lignin, Among the Kaiidt-iH u tdimi ! 
ickiitiiiil with t-'liff aharimri. | 

*Tli« pri«tii«w:l amjr tm hv s?«v wh* 

iwwft a rail to lilt mlnirtry of any s*pr|i to }» 

#»ly by f|» elfi.l»'ii#it''» iwoiiimef bw s p<rrnr4 
vwi'lnt -mm ftfti nlfhi to ton or Imirtoci} m ' 

€*mwy, immmi «««, ftiit of thw aUsw^nrir «t bis 

tMm wl 111 lilt And il» ministry which aisy j 

fee tfet» fcw;ui;i> 5 l miiy, with lew cwpllnat, be W4 dawp al * 
lUwarc * 0laq%eimtm, 

Their Junnis, or priesto, lie $om m to my^ are ■ 
divliled into two ehtosca— J 
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them b'^f. Tlrw. 
erpted wifb tt-'PrjC ,0.^1 .‘jig 
ph«i‘’*'!i, ?«'lybig on 
native He/o'g.’niobe--., 
more cb'ikstot'*' »'d b* a»'' 

Km*ih^ than the toib*' pr<«?wdMy 
Aniom: tbr otlirt UP»*''»*d th 


‘ and lamUy, find mav a< i. 5ps,'.;.:s*e uv-a'th IB* car* 
apart i'puii otuvr ryMnm, I -it I’ay w'ith 

them ibo Iblf. Tlrw. ^ ?»» lurt-^t )*♦* a**'- 

' erpted with tt-'Prje ,0.^1 .‘jig ,♦? I'.in!?). M'.,, 

ph«i‘’*'!i, rely big on i,.;« 

native He/o'g.’niiatc--., nn-'-itte/j n-. nt-r n 

more *d;/s#s*n|j(' »'d !« a»y % iM'.if! la!ij,-fd Ut thf 

. Kandb*^ than the tofbe p'r<.?i;Ati-iy 
• Aniom: tbr otlirt un»*''»*d the M-vtoe lAroriy fb}ii 
I rptretir * la^n of pn*’'! •b-v’s prt mei'-pi Be*liyln 

'! of C!Oir?*c, she dUincf WKf-i'b Miob'f idtf'p ritfopl* 
the i»hamMiif*lie triegt, whnn ate !be pjo 

' l^»riy of hto kind. Ala* pb«-('%Mn aU--* rr,,'*rd*- 
- smgukr iM-d that soup* iiin 4 ;i'' wrf^' « by 

-j thr ^Kandhft to i« tlw m-jvXr ! -'a:* nnnof 

,1 deities, 

\ ^ * Tlh*.st ah‘nc wiiftisM n#’? ii»* V-t -v k ia-r-*! 

I to Ihfii' 1 Pat iS ;» I'T-'i’JiAVir *>,.^41 1 « » jn,;;;.,., 

I to Xft Svisl tlii# r-f •t-'-rT'rl'rf# V 

I into;Ji fea* tote ?.ji :, 

j 50- Priestly titles -■ Along the K^imar r»-ngv 
land m BhoUi Nagpur the irihd ijwM to !*»<'»«'» 
i rto she# kitiff§ // r. 1 , Atmisg the hb^tv liindi- 
1 ir ^*4 tribe-ti lie i;< known by tin- ol y-o.Vif-i - Sir. 

I |?ro 7 /j 4 r 4 <l., * loader d or pub'in, ' t»nc wIa., .p-wi* ilw 
I Nefvirt* of the god**/ !>*dh idb-s king to.^ne'W'#il 
from the Ihmhss of iliw I'lasito. Ne \%lhp! to 
wii-lmut a feeypb ^nd «*-n-fii if* the >’np'»'’r»liss':m of 
the |w|' 4 e, /li-i! |!iey WMidd laBof? Ie.ivc a villa;, p* 
I thnn live wifbonf l-dim rtomijli *'JP to a inetnbn 
-I «d one of the iioip Aryan tiibe'*, aia'i pej^rniiiy 
' ti.«‘b*<'!od from thone %'ho live in I lof nptor feSVa-le 

iravt**, and who* not Iviiig roipgunrapii^d by llvirhi 

Wiefs mid rijluifo, Mr to Imie too, .nat/i 

Mteutalo knowi^-^^lge *4' the ^n'jl s'|aritJ», and bi''-r 
iiiwles of phicaimg and fept-bing ilu-ni. toi toi^ 

; more eivilutol vidngm tii Tajani-iin, l-i*vind 

; t-hfit evtii BrAlsinarif* »,ml Ik'itowi!* w’c?o kiig e<v:i-o 
j Hionally ap|i*.diit#f 4 to Ibi^* i*yg2i *,ri tbr I'lo- 

I gtoj^ivi* of bringiti-g lb*'* tril'*'!*# nfP'b t tbp 

i lliiidu vok»\ The s* i^^-skr-d uj’** witii awi? 

I by all l!ie t*frHidonbH, isTw|'«ntoible b*r tbo 

aur-t* of idis«viHC ill man or afid is Iwanol io 

odor up !ho .MicrificeA iirre«,iary po jp 

*lto 'ip H'lSpIKiSteeU to W' l'#»,|#/r s|goffi!-r 4 >'*! ILfl*'-.: nrrfl.l 

Ihr iku tknfmifr »»W, «?ef P-‘ l>-«' at'-'-b- f* -?*t ■■- d 

Wstswoft. lls-w h« I* fja?,«a,:jr pfe# 

T IJl ag f! ’'i-i'.toa 'A.1 «# i* Ito 

1 ij a]l 4 -'!i. ' 1 4; ibe Wii-/'vrn* bsiKi, u,i *>-..4 rnc» 

.-f !}.<■ .' lugM , ‘.5. ,n. aI! », * *' , i ; »■ h r<n'f It- ‘f .8 ji’,* urwto'a 

lie 14 h. vlfl A* P' e toaireni ri\,»'hi 4J t-M'fh 

to up »fi 4 |#rff'.irn» i-if^i-'- 

IliV- Ifdlf'll*. I’siS-f tok |* 4 rf»iw fit' >%■!!(•-''» c-;'f 

to<ne:,. ,0 d nil 

tfew h«r P?>f*!fv r; ..”1* tto *'«« W'lfsiwel Ibir/fc eg 

arPiVjrn; Aret ito* I * .njt ftAm »l|ii.||'U^« ^*f 
iifU> to in^'.rr.iOf-r 144 . to i V V- to , -il 
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IV 


The official among the Gonds bears the same 
name. 

‘ The nuptial, funeral, and similar ceremonies are performed 
under the lead of aged relations. But generally in every village 
there is a man who is supposed to have the pow’er of charming 
tigers and preventing by spells (mantra) such calamities as 
drought, cholera, etc. He is called a Baiga* (JASB^ 1890, 

p. 282). 

The pdhan of the Cheros and Kharwars, and 
the Id^d or ndpa (apparently a corruption of Skr. 
ndyaka^ ‘leader’) of the Koras, exercise similar 
functions (Dalton, 129 ; Eislej, Tribes and Castes^ 
L 509). 

51. Appointment of priests.— In Chotfi Kagpur, 
according to Forbes {NINQ iv. 5), the office of 
priest is hereditary ; 

‘ but in the event of its becoming necessary to appoint a new 
Baiga, a meeting of the entire community is held, and the suc- 
cessor is appointed by vote ; the individual selected is then 
called on to accept the post, and, in the event of his doing so, a 
day is fixed for the ceremony of installation. On the appointed 
day the whole village community meets in solemn conclave : 
the village headman presides, and the proceedings commence 
by his calling upon the candidate to state publicly whether he 
is willing to accept the office, and the duties he wdll have to 
perform are explained to him. He is then conducted round 
the boundaries of the village, the different landmarks of which 
are explained to him. The whole party then returns to the 
place of meeting, when the president, taking up ihe Baiga’s 
instruments of office, which are known as the knife and 
dagger,” solemnly hands them to the new incumbent, and the 
installation is complete. These are the sacrificial instniments, 
and are heirlooms of the village; they are presented in the 
formal manner above described to each successive Baiga, and 
are used solely in sacrifice.* In the villages more under Hindu 
influence these hereditary implements of the Baiga seem to 
have fallen into disuse. 

In other cases a special ceremonjy» is performed to ascertain 
the vfill of the local deity regarding the appointment of his 
priest. In Kunawar, on the lower slopes of the Himalaya, at 
one of the greater Hindu festivals, the villagers bathe, and, 
putting some water in the drinking-cups at the shrine of the 
local god, invoke him. * He who is chosen is miraculously rapt 
or inspired by the god, and, taking up the cup, he is able to 
distribute grain from it, although it contained nothing but 
water. The Deota fgodling] may also declare his pleasure in 
this matter by imbuing one of his votaries with the power of 
thrusting, unharmed or unmarked, an iron rod through some 
portion of his flesh. It is the custom in one village to ask the 
Deota from time to time after the death of his priest whether 
he wishes a successor appointed. The image is raised upon the 
shoulders of the people, and, if the god presses heavily to the 
left, he wishes the election postponed ; if to the right, he wishes 
it to take place without delay ’ i. 12). 

Similar ceremonies are performed by the other 
Dravidian tribes. Among the Mundas tlio pdhan 
is always selected from among the descendants of 
the earliest settlers in the village, who alone 
understand how to propitiate the local gods. He 
is always selected from one family, but the actual 
pdhan is changed at intervals of from three to five 
years, by ihe rite of the sacred winnowing-fan — 
inysiica vanmis lacehi. This is taken from house 
to house by the village boys, and the man at whose 
house it halts is elected ; the same method of selec- 
tion prevails among the Oraons(Risley, Tribes and 
Castes, ii. 106 f.; Dalton, 247). 

52. Priestly tabus. — ^Among the Malers the 
demdno is appointed by Divine election. After 
his call he must spena a certain time in the 
wilderness, in intimate communication, as his 
fiock believes, with t!ie deity, Bedo Gosain. From 
the time that any one devotes himself to the 
priestly profession, his hair is allowed to grow like 
that or a Nazirite, because his powers of divina- 
tion entirely disappear if lie cuts it. The cutting 
of the hair of a holy man is, as Frazer shows 

i. 368), dangerous for two reasons ; first, there is 
the danger of disturbing the spirit of the head, 
which may be injured in the process, and may 
revenge itself upon the person who molests Mm ; 
seconuly, the difficulty of disposing of the shorn 
locks, which may be accidentally injured, and 
thus, on the principles of sympathetic magic, may 
endanger the original owner, or may be used by 
some evil-minded person to work black magic 
against Mm. After admission to full orders the 
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I Maler priest must establish his ability to foretell 
I events, and 

* he must prove by the performance of some stupendous work 
; beyond the strength of one man, that he is supernaturall>' aided 
by the Supreme Being. The priest may be a married man, but 
after entering holy orders he must refrain from associating 
with or touching woman except his wife. Having under- 
gone all the tests, his nomination is finally confirmed by the 
Manjhi fheadman] of the village, who ties a red silk thread to 
which cowries are attached round his neck, and binds a turban 
on his head. He is then allowed to appear at the periodical 
sacrifice of buffaloes celebrated by the Manjhi in the month of 
January, and must drink some of the blood of the victim 
(Dalton, 270). 

Another interesting tabu of the Dravidian priests 
is that enforced at Zinda Kaliana in the Fan jab, 
where they are required always to sleep on the 
ground or on a square bed of grass mado on the 
ground between four posts. This reminds us of 
the Helloi or Selloi, priests of the Pelasgian Zeus 
of Dodona, who sleep upon the ground and have 
their feet unwashed, and of the Prussian priests 
who sleep in tents near the sacred oak (Horn. IL 
xvi. 234 f.; Sophocles, Track. 1167 ; Rose, L 118 f.; 
JAI XXX. 36). 

53. Remuneration of priests. — The methods of 
remunerating the Dravidian priest vary. Usually 
he supports himself on the head of the victims 
and portions of the other ofierings which are his 
perquisite. Among the Mundas he has a glebe 
of rent-free land, and among the other tribes he 
receives gifts of grain and other produce at harvest 
time, and food at the chief tribal feasts. 

54. The sister’s son as priest. — ^The fact that 

inheritance among many of the people in North 
India is traced through the female has been held 
to indicate the prevalence of polyandry in ancient 
times. Tt was probably wide-spread amongst 
many tribes in other parts of India who at the 
present day retain no tradition of the practice’ 
(Eisley-Gait, Census Report, 1901, i. 448). This is 
specially shown in the case of those tribes among 
whom the sister’s son does sacrifice to appease the 
spirit of the deceased. Thu.s among the Haris of 
Bengal a pig is sacrificed on the tenth day after 
a death to appease the spirit of the departed, the 
flesh being eaten by the relatives, while the 
nephew (sister’s son) of the dead man officiates 
as priest ; and the same is the case among the 
poms Musahars, Pasis, and Tantis of 

the same province (Eisley, Tribes and Castes, i. 
316j ii. 167, 300). Among the Arakhs of the 
United Provinces, if the services of a Brahman 
cannot be secured, the sister’s son of the deceased 
can officiate; the Bhuiyars hold him in great 
honour, and make periodical presents to him as 
the Hindus do to a Brahman ; among the Dorns, 
as in Bengal, he is the funeral priest ; among the 
Kols the marriage rites are performed by the same 
relative (Crooke, Tribes and Castes, i. 83, ii. 95, 
325 f., iii. 309 ; Dalton, 63). This primitive form 
of priesthood is almost certainly a survival of the 
matriarchate. A record of the struggle between 
the matriarchate and the patriarchate has been 
traced in the Kandh legend, which tells how Tari, 
the Earth-goddess, contends with her consort, 
Burha Fennu. The latter is finally victorious, 
and as a sign of Tari’s discomfiture imposes, as in 
the Semitic story, the cares of childbirth upon her 
sex (Macpherson, 84ffi). 

55. The aboriginal priest adopted into Hindu- 
ism. — ^The process of adoption of these aboriginal 
priests into Hinduism has been clearly traced in 
the Central Provinces by Russell (i. 176 f.). Here 
the class of village priests or astrologers, the 
joshl, jogz, jangam, and his fellows, occupy for 
the lower castes the position which Brahmans hold 
in the higher strata. 

‘They are the ministrants of the more primitive form of 
relijpon-— that of the village gods. In many cases their ritual 
has probably been derived from a Dmvidian source, and they 
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may Im the 'f 

ii‘ief1i'*5}*]e*n;eTi, or ll i?* true ■!*.« 

are now for thf p^ri ein|nnrr>i In ?Ip Fn-mp f f rio* Hr. },a 
go'l''. In;! this is iirnlaMy & ksn’l r,f r* r' ‘"'"'i .'. f a 

fsalnrr jikin t!sr eU'ifit .n ii.n * fr* -r. .'"r* 

ler'i ; and, itK-rr'-Vf-r, .r:*; ■ ‘ n*. '. . *inat 

iwciv ?if ih^r-ilt *'•! aril K-ih, %(■'.■ n r *'’,»?*■ a 

t riiat n-tf! ,;rr» fr. ?;u the p^arer Mttnr^ h'^iis r;.f tj.f 
a%'e diTivs-^l fronn ItrAvnliaii gifirnfft,* 

56. The priestly castes.— Fnrdi»'^r, we fjp 4 
w:,»iiie *)f the* I^ravitUfua fha! 

riiH.-IHy in »niuti«m of !h^t Ihaiunaii 
iliinIiSHin, have t-iitnunli/*'! r«‘likHMn- 

anti fnn 4 i‘'li |»n»'‘^t;.. tf» the h?w*T y;*** f-. 
11ms the Jfauiiks 01 ManMuitn anl 
Bengal twx m priests of the iijrajicr triU-h. 

‘Thi-ir orli.-rs m pri'-sU of tarr 4 D • 

hannt ibe forcAh^, r.riij?, ar.d fityld:* sisl l.rsn^’ '■ 

man mvl tn:a.«t ar** is; p?feat A Hnnr. j y a Kr«w' 

who wishen tr th*'#*' rn* d ).*;! p ’n-n' 

l33li«rst.*e* will for a yLvihsi Pr w'kr Tne j;*''.*t'vary a^'T,'- 
tlrrs hi |’»rHcr#*?><'e » Li>.i t-r pf'.r^! ..i hr* owts ^nv-V' -* f,v: 

whh'h Mwaki^r-vsH'ly for ?h>? aiilvs'rty *.f tls,' ?*eH/ jja'i.i of i>;« 
former m the orj««iry * cEisl^-y, i'noffc an. I ;n s.'>. 

The kiiffr} \q,r, \ eiksie in the fnine wnr provitl.** 
priest^* for tlieftoiH'k; rihI in the link'd !'*r<tvlis»'V“* 
the ihitAr! liranrh of the Majhuars^ wlio ; 

take their naiiit.* irmn sv'Tf'jl pl;i»t»an. 1 

whifh drives a «!ihty t« the Kfiis, Kiukhs, or ' 
Mnilslw. «rf, a» priests of fhe ivliolo tr,ih»n ano take, 
like the liinhn ^nnktbrf'ihman^ f he h»’*4 a!it| M?h»T ; 
pmh id nnin, l»y wmjmp: vi]d'h 

they ftri:» Mi|}|o*'»n| Ut pa?e* tlp’w on hi the iie^t 
worki k<r hi'" i'*,ifiifori. Ilen»-f- tlo-y are in 

«i{*lM'un!‘*'fiipt iJia! fhejr |mri?^hieti**Tu ^u!l lonfieH j 
eat tvith ihi'in nor *liink fiern tionr hanos ; 

Inks fimi t '■n.ifKt, y- ifiHil.;. 

57. The menial priesthood m the Plains. ■■• 
Ansi.ini^" tlie mi*iiial ami eastes of flw llain?* ’ 

the worsfiip of the hy 

pno*»f,s tlriiwn from the very lowest rank?*, Ilhan^^i. .i 
Iktsiollit M&ll» or barter ; while the wmi4Ii«4nia4.r4 j 
of the Kftiiin'ir ranire ?,>eiiera1ly empkiy a j 
Clioro Of Bliniviir, Nor art> thrir servieeii iTmhntftl j 
to iiiemters «:i!‘ ttic trills wlhvh lifdierally employ : 
tlicms. Women even of ih|:li cast*.* use their services 
in %viirhlii|jpiiij4 tinme ImmI whom the immte 
conwrviiij'.m of their ,»e3£ inclines, them to pro- 
pitiate »hk I'y m4o with thehi^licr Hindu divini- 
ties. In time cif stress, when famin**, diwase^ or 
other tremhk Iw-etsthe %'illage, all classes of the. 
eciminunity empk»y xliem to pi^riimn the h!m 4 ] 
saenliceH and riiae ceremonies of |'»ropitisuion | 
wliieh tlmf ihmtmh'm do ri «4 tinderatariti or are j 
unwilling to perkirni. } 

58^ Promotion of Dwvidian g:ods into Hiiidsi** j 
ism.-- Writing of ilreek religion, c'*ampk»ll lAV- « 
iipim in 6V. Litf ISPti, p. 4 hl remarks that the re* i 
act km of primeviii local ceremoniw tsixin the Aryan i 
religba,^ m out of the many eamtvn 01*1110 

inthiite vantlj in the »|mlar eulls of dfitk?.** 
rtwmrenwi tiiroaghoiit Cir««e wider the isamt - 
name. 

* Ihmph m *n fadi itoft pM tallare/ kt * w Ipe 
imllrtly #6«« furf, in IM m9 mml m hkh w ] 

tli^w thdf to mfept liei,rtk.r r-r nmf'> I* ^w% mm * 

of WQfAip waitef f»8i ahrwKl. Tk® miumti asay I 
fcfllv* l» wmftisf tertlgn fmtttinw m rrSi^assi. fei^i ili» j 

iftterent torfc of thSki ri»!hk«’*8 wiH aHv.tiisi pr.-s.^r, tjvr? 1 
»d|«acte, whii.-h to wills ass*' un rj,| - -d* •■):y ss;;*l»-n.t'.Yvi.* 

ttty irtiiii.iiii|, Wi he n*. ito‘. *».s an u?;4^*f* • 

%mwtk wlien the tall ire« «f the toreti were 

^Tlii! .survival of deitlta among a riom of \ 

higher kiiowitilgc than that wldrli originally wmr- | 
ffliippcd tlmm i» lurllotr e.iH‘on raged by flm fact | 
that they are to .a largo extent ttn? imixfrxoiiatioiis I 
of tilt* ftwc ami myntcry of the kire^t* or the timlign ; 

of the prliiiiiive Motlier-godtle)^. 1 
A ritw mce oecii|iyi«g an tinknowii land in natur- ; 
ally inclined to iiwi»l m the eoiieilmikm id tliowe \ 
teal wliicii, if riegleeti 4 , are likely lo ] 

vifcit ilieiii with their dl«pk*ii«ttre. The Aryan ! 
form of ABiiiitoiii was* ip*c In Its nature diflerent ' 


fnon !hn! of t];* 

; am-c ai th** kr-Til ''hI*'* j t*' 

’: spirit of a' 

I it hasaiwn}^ i4 ^’* tj 

'. p't M'S “..'0 -t ’,f i-'v :»■■• 

i tlomi in it> Mwn ! 


“FH', Ih** 


. -[.tr ^ ,f> i 


; tiirr'.M. l^,*t ,e ^ 

■'i.'.N*! \ i! !':# ■? ‘ 

S-'ftfj W ,:>, I : ; 

f • ' I i;,r 1 U p‘' *. .-f '■■)> 

^ ■ v,j' U‘/h A?;'! !^. ■> (■' .* • 

•Ir.r;*' ,pv,;iir<l »'t *< hn'*- V'M 

) v* ''T TrS ^ 

V rff, .j ‘f 1 !.A i -il * M,*^ -/, *, , ' 

C. V* !'; . 3 "^ 

>i»f: 7 ', !?',:<* . .s* '1 'a " 

a, ! '^.-n pi hUf':. s f C’ /*■ 

V'? 74 ri.. R'."'. 'to 1 ;,.r! 

fe*. ! ;% t'on y, *.!■ - . .. V-'' i c s 
H' 'St? A'4!4| C'f \ 'n! n ,, ■.« f .-.. i,jt" 

rh>"* Mini! ji-hriiT-'F; ''**» * 


pJ<' 404 'f'M'* I| Hi tf 4 M. S" y If.M “ ,t 4 ‘»“s 
if.OCMiV.h Olid ll■.t.’^1• d».. ;;^ ;/! 

hi ' V '.“'^v n * *5*- M-j-i 

tlV«' gM<dkn.!n *4 f'.M |i'i;.S, ns»'|'i'( 

fsnre aw re. I ,,*'ik’;'}|fh 'i-’-M. ;»'■!.?« < 

th»' IHtk* o? ! 

gMildcsts. wln,tm rn*" •<*1 <'?j 


tHHcnof 4aiii;,*'r, M phc.rT« '.fi 'f.**”!!.** , ‘--‘Pr^n ip^ry 

llindsis «.f^cnpjO‘l the ii$.r4h !'!'.»■;* ii*‘wik 

o%‘rr the kKiil KaioikHih o7‘i 'p jn 

!lw W'40shHp st. hrt ’ h'cj 

j'l'.irH-'Jr.ly nmf'iiMN'I *4h ih.-x vi 
hu! SI iS stil# %iih te^nhinty ft.tid f-wirsp 

hy iliis join? iir.nvsfi.y ' AVr. {, ks , 

’'Th»MoiM|,.!n‘n hv !lV lljnhins c4 ilov/c 
gods is masted hy # Irgc'in! « hs-'h teiln. ihut 

an iinn.^o* n?rs ar* nis-ntally -WV'ii tly? siycr.-'-'y 

hy which it 3i<» s.«ki Up havr i4***‘t) cr»*'4 Hi 

ifm! of 1 % wcinkfr «4 o»c of tlo’ non Aiv^n tnte^. 
This ink* sstoklof the nmp:^ m| 

which \n nml to |#A'n i^Hovcy*;^ )'y id ||'|.c 
atso'i'giiml lril«''*d S.aviiriie- Ikdt |m.»«v 

a Ej.iknd!i found* an •.ir:'','-*' »>i a 

cat, v^hsch is rco% .».» 

the ‘wmtoliMn' imaTisiition of Veno ihc 

image j*r t^* 4is.\ovei4'‘*3i m 

the Jesuit oi li i.lnr. #,d' th*-* hha'-H 

in tin* ik,'SH?4l Proiunr'c** vt,m ii«n>o"e|o4 irs 
Slris way, and llo' MtUic la-lr v,» |,«.i|a ‘4 ar. «i 

Kri**na in witM,eni of flic ,at 

Mewar* and <|iis!c rrcriitly *4 up 

on the srasliofe mMt lidrihiiy ddi v.. Hi ; *r««..k a, 
A7A"iy L nit.k The mucc voh’?>"‘0'c 5rmy 
l«rhap te drawn fmm tfir fad ih*.i Bo; isnogcs 
iiio«.tvalin4 liy anidejni .liitHlii^ wie ktiPW'ii m 

* lasittif.'e’lOtsCt MPf '.*! Ww.'H \*vu 'i'.i*,!‘i.;f'w 

hy !.!»«» <t,.| f i.,i.titx ^ f ” f 

a||if'tpv«f 5 it to !»'».« 4 e!tespe 4 i«l ‘•H.m"* I -{'m "f# Irt I?***' 

ii,M»f'ifH *4 m th$' *t'c !&,* iss'?#". *w'#'w| 

Kif «|| «04O''ta> of fc..|i,*tmnOO* nM. wlufW *!■.«..» !»'Hu !'*->•.« M'* 

Imftll «tef Tise mmt <0 u.:.* ^".(>>4 
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spirituous liquor in ttie service of the gods — all of 
which appear in the Sakta cult, the most degi'aded 
form of the current belief. The same was the ca.se 
in Gr<‘ece, where * it mii.st be remembered that the 
cruder and wilder sacrilices and legends . . . were 
strictly local ; that they were attaclied to these 
ancient temples, old altars, barbarous xoana^ or 
wooden idols, and rough fetish stones in which 
Pausanias found the rnost ancient relics of Hellenic 
theology^ (Lang, Myth^ Bitual, and Beligiony L 
252 f.), 

Kp. Dravidian feasts and festivals. — The Dra- 
vidian feasts may be roughly divided into two 
classes : ( 1 ) those celebrated at the chief agricultural 
seasons— ploughing, sowing, harvesting — the object 
of which is to promote the fertility of the soil and 
the growth of the crops ; (2) those intended as a 
means of purgation, the periodical expulsion of the 
malign spiritual powders which menace the com- 
munity. The line, however, between these two 
classes of fe.stivals cannot be clearly drawn, and 
the ceremonies of one occasionally merge in those 
of the other. 

When the hot weather has passed, with the first 
fall of rain the Santfil performs at seed-time the 
JSt'oh Shn feast, when he craves the blessing of the 
Mother-gOildess who pre.sides over the crop.s, by 
making a sacrifice of chickens in her sacred grove. 
This is followed by the Hariar Sim^ ‘the feast of 
greenery,’ when a sacrifice is again made to secure 
the favour of the gods ( Bradley- Birt, Indian Up- 
land, 27b f.). At the transplanting of the rice the 
Kain-god is again invokea ; and at the critical 
period later on, when tlie succes.s of the crop 
depends upon abundant rain, the Ohhat-parab, or 
‘umbrella feast,* is held. It is a form of rude 
mimetic magic. 

‘A long lithe sdl tree shorn of its branches supports the 
smallest of umbrellas roughly made of gaudy tinsel, and to- 
gether, amidst the excited shouts of the celebrants, they are 
raised aloft until, sUmding perpendicularly, the sal trunk is 
fixed finuly in the ground. As it slowly settles into place, 
the people, gathering up handfuls of dust and earth, pelt the 
umbrella with loud cries and much laughter, dancing round it 
the while as round a maypole, while the men turn somersaults 
and perform wonders of athletics and acrobatic skill. Copious 
drinking of rice beer brings the feast to a close * (^. 280 f.). 

Finally, when the rice is in ear ana the season 
of harvest approaches, the Jantimr feast, or ofier- 
ing of first-iruits, is performed. Tiny sheaves of 
the half-ripe corn are placed in the sacred grove 
upon the sacrificial stone, and prayers are made to 
the gods that they will permit the crop to be safely 
reaped and garnered. The sacrifice of a pig, the 
fiesli of which is cooked and eaten in the grove, is 
an essential part of this feast (i5. 281). The corn, 
as Frazer suggests, is eaten sacramentally ‘ as the 
body of the corn-spirit* [GB^ ii. 318 fi.). This 
round of Santfi.1 feasts may be taken as specimens 
of those performed by fliie Northern Bravidian 
tribes, further accounts being reserved for the 
articles on Mundi&s, Oraons, and others. 

An example of the second class of festivals — 
the purgation feasts — is to be found in the 3fdgh- 
parab or Besaulibmga of the Mundas, A sacrifice 
is made to the village-protecting deity, Besauli. 

* At this period an evil spirit is supposed to infest the locality ; 
and, to get rid of it, the men, women, and children go in 
pro<*es8ion round and through every part of the village, with 
sticks in their hands as if beating for game, singing a wild 
chant and vocifemting violently till they feel assured that the 
bad spirit must have fied; and the^^" make noise enough to 
frighten a letdon^ (Dalton, 280 1, 106 f.). 

We find the same custom amongst the menial 
castes of the Plains, among whom, alter the Divdli, 
or feast of lights, the house-motlier takes a sieve 
and a broom, and beats them in every corner of the 
liouse, exclaiming, ‘ God abide and Poverty depart !* 
These feasts have l>een exhaustively discussed by 
Frazer (GB^ iiL 3911*.). 

The lights used at the Divctll feast are probably 
intended as a means of expelling evil spirits. 


Among the Pavras, an aboriginaltribeof Kbandesh, 
at this feast four or five stones are brought from a 
neighbouring river-bed and placed outside the 
houses but within the village lands. They are 
painted red, liquor is sprinkled on the ground and 
freely drunk, and goats and fowls are sacrificed. 
Dancing begins at nightfall, and two men, liolding 
lighted torche.s go from house to house followed 
by the villagers. Every housewife comes out with 
a lighted lamp in her hands, waves it before them, 
marks their foreheads with the lamp oil, and gives 
beer. In this way every house in the village is 
purified [BG xii. 100). Further south it resolves 
itself into a means of jnirifying the cattle. After 
feasting, a figure of Balindra, god of cattle, is 
made and hung up in the cowshed, with rice and 
coco-nuts tied round its neck. The cattle are 
decorated with splashes of colour and garlands. 
The fiercest bull and tlie .swiftest heifer in the herd 
are covered with flowers, and driven through the 
village, followed by a crowd of shouting youths. 
The lad who can snatch a garland from the bull or 
iieifer as it rushes along i.s loudly applauded, and 
is considered a fit match for the best girl in the 
neighbourhood [ib. xv. pt. i. 207). 

6o. The HoK.— The most interesting of these 
Bravidian festivals in North India is that of the 
Holl, known further south as the Shimga, The 
chief part of the rite is the burning of tiie Holl 
fire, the primary intention of which is apparently 
by a sort of sympathetic magic to emsure a due 
sup])Iy of sunsliine for the crops {Frazer, GB^ iii. 
313 fl*.). But there are other incidents wliich sug- 
gest that the rite in its present form is complex, and 
that more than one tram of thought has led to its 
observance. Iteriirning to that primitive tribe, the 
Pavras of Khandesh, we find that a pit is dug, and 
a wooden stake thrust into it, and lighted at night. 
Every one brings a piece of bread, some rice, and 
a cock, portions of whicli are thrown into the fire 
and the rest consumed on the spot. Brinking and 
dancing go on till dawn {BG xii. 100). In Kumaun 
each clan erects a tree covered with rags which are 
begged by the young men from the people of the 
tribe. Near the tree a fire is kindled and the tree 
is burned. While it is being burned there is a 
contest between the clans, each trying to carry off 
a shred of cloth from the tree of another clan. 
When the tree is consumed the people leap over 
the ashes, believing that in this way they get rid 
of itch and other diseases. The analogy with the 
custom of hanging rags on trees is here obvious (§ 12 ). 
In Gwalior, again, two phallic figures are con- 
structed. One, made of wood, is preserved from 
year to year ; the other, of bricks, after the fire is 
lighted IS broken to pieces with blows of shoes and 
bludgeons. The wooden figure is jjlaced beside 
the wedding couch as a fertility charm [NINQ iii. 
92 f. ). A similar rite is the Khatarhuvd of Kumaun, 
when a fire of dry grass and weeds is burned round 
a pole. Obscene songs are sung, and the purport 
of one is that the cattle are now safe from demons 
(i5, iii, 135). Among the Bravidian Biyars, again, 
a stake of the sacred cotton tree is driven into the 
ground, and a time is fixed for the Burning of the 
Old Year. The fire is lit by the village baigd, and 
the people after parching ears of barley at it eat 
them. They sprinkle the ashes about, and with 
them mark their foreheads (Crooke, Trih&s and 
Castes, ii, 137). An important part of these rites 
is the leaping over the fire and the driving of the 
cattle through it, which Frazer {GB‘^ iii, 312) 
thinks * may be intended, on the one hand, to 
secure for man and beast a share of the vital 
energy of the sun, and, on the other hand, to pm*ge 
them of all evil influences ; for to the primitive 
mind fire is the most powerful of all purificatory 
agents.* Further than this, we find that, in the 
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DRAVIDIANS (South India).— i. Introductory. 
— ^The Southern Bravidians, numbering about 57 
millions of people, occupy the portion of India 
that is bordered on the north by a line which, 
starting about 100 miles south of Goa, runs along 
the Western Ghfits to Kolhapur and Hyderabad, 
then passes south of Berfir to the Bay of Bengal 
on the east. The term ‘ Dravidian,’ irrespective of 
boundary, is generally used in the sense applied to 
it by Kuinilrila Bhatta in the 8th cent, (about 
A.D. 725 [Hoernle, Ilui. of India, 1905, p. 76]) to 
include those southern peoples who then spoke 
languages he termed * Andhra Dravida,’ or ‘ Telugu 
Tamil,^ among which are now included, as chief 
languages, Telugu, Tamil, Kanarese, Malayalam, 
and Tulu. Many attempts have been made to 
connect this group with other outside families of 
languages, such as Scythian, Ural-Altaic, and 
Australian ; but, so far as any conclusive evidence 
is concerned, Hhe attempt is now generally re- 
garded as a failure’ {Linguistic Survey of Indta^ 
voL iv. p. 282). The same conclusion seems to 
have been arrived at with regard to eiforts made 
to connect the Southern Dravidians with other 
known races of the world, or even with those of 
North India. Eecent head-measnrements in South 
India have led Thurston {Castes and Tribes of 
Southern India, voL i. p. xli) to the conclusion that 
‘whatever may have the influence which has brought 
about the existing sub-brachycephalic or mesaticephalic type 
in the northern areas, this influence has not extended south- 
ward into the Tamil and Malayalam countries, where Dravidian 
man remains dolicho- or sub-dolichocephalic.’ 

It follows that there is no reliable evidence 
whether the Southern Dravidians are autochthones, 
or whether in some primitive time they reached 
their present habitats from some outside country. 
In South India they were preserved, almost down 
to historic times, from the outside social and 
ethnical influences of Aryan, Scythian, or Mon- 
goloid invaders, which in tlie north submerged 
the proto-Bravidian races, who spoke some proto- 
Bravidian language. The barrier of the Vindhya 
range of mountains warded off for long the pres- 
sure of these more vigorous races and of their more 
advanced civilization. The Southern Bravidians 
have, therefore, preserved tlieir own indigenous 


language, diversified in course of time into distinct 
groups of separate languages. In these languages 
— Telugu, Kanarese, Malayalam, and especially 
Tamil — a literature was developed in a peculiar 
classical form, so archaic and different from the 
spoken language of to-day that even an educated 
Southern Indian would now be unable to read or 
understand this early literature, unless he made it 
a special study. It enshrines somewhat of the 
early history of the social organizations and 
religious conceptions of the pre-Aryan period. 

To the east and west of the Vindbyas lay the 
low coastlands, through which, in due course, 
Aryan and other newcomers penetrated, settled 
in the richer river-valleys, and thence advanced 
through the more accessible passes to the central 
table-land. These incursions were comparatively 
late in the lifetime of Bravidian peoples. It is not 
until the 4th cent. B.C. that mention is made in 
Aryan literature of the Southern Bravidians. The 
grammarian Panini in the_5th cent, B.C. merely 
notes the existence of the Andhras, who ruled in 
the Telugu country in the north-east of Bravidian 
lands, and who, from the account of Megasthenes, 
held an extensive sway south of the Maurya 
empire as early as 800 B.O. Katyayana, the com- 
mentator of Panini, in the 4th cent. B.C., also 
mentions the ancient Bravidian Pandya and Chola 
kingdoms, ■which had their capitals at IMudur and 
Uraiyur {Hr being Bravidian for ‘village’ or 
‘town’). The Edicts of Asoka in the 3rd cent, 
B.C. show that the south was tiien well known, as 
were the kingdoms mentioned above, and that of 
the Cheras on the east. A^oka records in these 
Edicts that he had conquered the Kalihgas as far 
south as the Kistna River, and killed 100,000 of 
the inhabitants — which he regretted because ‘in 
.such a country dwell Brillimans and ascetics, men 
of different sects’ (V. A. Smitli, Aioka, Oxf. 1901, 
p. 16). The publication of these Edicts as far south 
as Mysore ‘ presupposes a widely diffused knowledge 
of the art of writing ’ (V. A. Smith, Early Hist, of 
India^, do. 1908, p. 164). Inter-communication had 
so increased by the time of Mahendra, a relative of 
Asoka, that he is said to have implanted Buddhism 
as far south as Ceylon (see Ceylon Buddhism), 

In the history of religious life — so far as it is of per- 
manent interest — of the Southern Bravidians, it is 
almost impossible to discriminate exactly between 
what was the result of the influence of Aryan con- 
ceptions and what was of purely indigenous origin. 
Thought in India loves to work through analogies, 
and an analogy may be found in the Aryan influ- 
ence in the south on race and on religion, so far as 
it affected the higher classes and their literature. 

The aboriginal Dravidian was of short stature, 
of dark skin, with a short broad nose. The Aryan 
— at least the early Aryan ethnically uninflu- 
enced by the aboriginal races, of whom the pure 
Brahman is the best type in India to-day — was of 
fair complexion and typical Aryan features. 
In South India of to-day 

‘ between a BrAhman of high culture, with fair complexion and 
lon^ narrow nose, on the one band, and a less highly ciriliz^ 
BrSdmmn, on the other, there is a vast difference, which can 
only be reasonably explained on the assumption of racial admix- 
ture ; and it is no insult to the higher members of the BrShman 
: community to trace, in their more lowly brethren, the result 
of orossn^ with a dark-skinned and broad-nosed race of short 
j stature* (Thurston, op. dt. vol, i. p. liv). 

This racial mixture of Bravidian and Aryan can 
I be traced all over the south, more marked as one 
goes northward, where the Aryan influence was 
more predominant. The same mixture of Aryan 
and Bravidian can be traced in the literature of 
the religious life of the peoi>le, so far as it is a 
record of their best thought. There is through- 
out it an underlying Bravidian substratum, inter- 
woven and covered over with, sometimes almost 
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fcmeeal®! by, hmi Aryan rnbnn*. 

ffiwf iWvalinii laupmp!^, in>ni ;brir 
%ilh Aryiin ;!li^ u 

v{,>f‘a!«',ibiry aiai tlu^ir by tv;’^ 

niiib**' »>f* in a Tiiann?':, 

Ilravi4i;ni i-rinutivs* %^rv'‘ 

Ti'fin»*«i fr^Tii <inrk onk nn!i1 

Up*y n lA]n\: ialiW^ :n ^avini; 

n-i* I^Aty. Ti:<* f-riniitiV*: i*ba,n 

.■'•ni;'-: ;:a- A'^n a> ;i *'4 Nha* 

niaiii-ai pr^nv^fL art. A 4 7 ^ 3 , »’i 

tliiikn'jhi f'xi-ts :tj Ssmt!s 'halia lla" 

]'b'r rnrid l*uk, 

lhi*ir nVkii p«‘’'ib3.,r 

wlik'b v»it5Uir% krn;:;:k'!i aiai btajiii!!,: at ?]if' 

initntln ark* liviu ta I «• ir. v,iUj 

tleuhii »'»r iina Isi Iks-aikin*' t;a»- 

4eity !]):!••!, ni ;4 i«ir nnhs^ly si’*'** ami blk^rta r;ld‘»a 
Out *c p*Kne .s'U'U |k|ns'*f* ».k* !bnn^’li, ♦‘'Tii*'*:.’*' • 
|>ri^‘hj>!urie |‘r:aaiiy»» Hn4%'i«ba,n 2«n;s.n<'*n, n' 

h-i»iiit* lAna t,*f Sa:vi>m. in *4 Sh^n I'b" 

atlrik 5 tk‘i*, ant! rt! ihi« m.>hy w«’r«t‘ 
brwj^L’Ijt i«f'‘ «*anf*>n}iiiy, Ity a pnk<^«'K^ t ow- 

with tlmM’ uf Hnnr* Aryan nyity ssr 
Thi» U"ii> *ini* !<> iIr' jaa-k's-^ity nii'b'r bi»'!j hu iTsvak* 

ili^ rar?’* «d h tin’ iwMipi*-' atasbi 

winna iltvy innkn ibair nn*iv 'fin*:*' atn 

«vi4t*!;rr?* wliirfi ft»n4 h\vn\‘ tisat thn Atya? 
rKloptnil .Miiin^'Ahat *»l I’nn nrMnnfn"'ja!btr. a| 
BrAvidbin l;iii;r4.«y<';« iijfupi.Jr.' v»4. 

p. t!?,!;, IbaviiaAn an fb** MUna ban*!, 

narcli an»! ^■au'h. ul4?% ’>■1 Am 

Atysin bt«rnaya.H aun ii}tbi*nn'i*4 ilanr 
In a similar niannrr Bravj4ia?i raljjr.ani* mn* 
wpfb'mH irarSni wti Aryan in»k,|r^ k4 

Till* iittriimiw af ibV llr»viilsaiMbnt> Siva ww 
fotsttii t<» Iw nnmt in r»ml'^»nni!y wAI* ?{iu'+a «4 fha 
Viwlie g'cnl Kiidrii, th«^ wiAuU^/ uf thr 
witl fEiliifr of Iht Tin* ranrapfivm 

tliM |ir#,*w cif a h$kli4him4ii%Si liall*A3fy?a?i 4«nly'- 
Emlra-^iva, l>e.stT«wr tlir I'niVetm^^-wlHk 
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iwii ill tin* VwbkH MK *aiiikpjknoiii%*~-an «t|4tlii*l «4 , 
fclie |5 <hI Kndm, The word u, however, the 
Dravalian worti tm aiirl thf wnr4 rmim in ' 

lhc> Ki;: Voila * often Ui tnean rtalA Tlnkre- 

fore, at 8 Vi^ry early peril, *d. *ii mmm yrolkatkle ' 
that I 111 * concept i«m Jf liic p:hI Ewlra hm a 
of BraviilbiJ idean* {Lin^nuik Sumih i'^. ‘iTtb. 

Thp^’ihijre of Briivyian® nsnik’' l]irMni*h all 
Brmvicliftii litcniinre^ i^f |4Wt*Aryan j?i 

which tli« r»lii:kai» I4c?al« of tin? pooplf? were 
|?iviri|^* It & ilistiiiciivo ann on on |#iir* 
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|thiio#ii|itiie iiiwlt* of r«a.*oiiiifig of the 
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M It ftf cn is rtfiii im . * ' 

*0*»>,krit trifif s»f word* Mm ijmi m 
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of a belief in a First Cause, who by His j^race 
created a cosmos wherein souls might work out the 
fatality of kcmna, or deeds, and so gain release 
froni the haunting terrors of endless births and 
re-births, the uncertainties of awards in heavens 
or terrors in hells. 

An account of South India, seemingly authentic, 
at this pericKi is given by Hiuen Tsiang, a Chinese 
pilgrim, who travelled ail over India to trace the 
footsteps of Buddha and_ to learn the condition of 
the Buddhist faith. It is recorded that this visit 
took place in a. 0. 640, in the reign of the Western 
Chfihikyan monarch, FuUkesin ii. (a.d. 608 to 
642), who ruled at Vatilpi, and is said to have 
conquered tlie Southern Pailava monarch, Nara- 
simha Varmaj who ruled (a.d, 625 to 645) at 
Kaiichi (Conjeeveram). The Chinese pilgrim 
descxibes Kahchi as a city five miles round, con- 
taining many Jains, 10,000 Buddhist monks, and 
80 Brahman temples. At ll^Iahlkilta (country south 
of the Cauvery) he records that tile people did not 
care for learning, but were given to commercial 
gain. He says that the country possessed many 
ruins of old monasteries, but tliat only the walls 
were preserved. There were many hundred Deva 
temples, and a multitude of heretics, mostly J ains. 
He also describes one Buddhist sttipa, or burial- 
mound, * in the Chola country, and another in the 
Driivida or Pundya kingdoms, as ascribed to 
Asoka* (V. A. Smith, A,s*bAnf., p. 47). From this 
it is clear that the coming struggle was to be 
l>et%veen the advancing power of Saivism as op- 
posed to the Jain l>elief and the fading influence 
of Buddhism, There is further internal evidence 
in the great classical Tamil romances — the Mani- 
mekfudaiy and ^illapp'adhikaram — of the 2nd 
(jent. that at that period Buddhists, Jains, and 
Saivas lived in liarmony, whereas the third great 
Tamil classic — the Jlvaga Chmtdnuini of the 10th 
cent,7“gives evidence of the hostility of both Jains 
and Saivas to the Buddhist Mth. 

3. Sacred hymns of the Saivas. — The revival 
of the Dravidian worship of Siva led to the collec- 
tion of all the eariv Saiva hymns, composed for 
singing in the tempfes to Siva dmring worship, into 
what is known as the Tiru Murat, or Holy Sayings. 
The first three books of this collection contain 
the poems of the most renowned sage and saint of 
the Tamils, Tiru JnSna Sambandhar, of the middle 
of the 7th cent. A.D. (V. Venkayya, Tamil Anti- 
guarg. No. 3 [1909]), whose image is still worshipped 
in Saiva temples of the south. The next three were 
the poems of Appar, or Tiru Navukk*arasu j and the 
seventh — the fast — those of Sundarar, of the 8th 
and 9th centuries. The poems of this collection, 
or Divdram, are held to be Divine revelation, and 
are daily recited, in Tamil lands in the Saiva 
temples, by a special class of priests. To this 
collection are further added, as the 8th part of the 
Tint 3furai, the poems of MS-nikka vachakar, 
known as the Tiru Vdchakam,^ or Holy Sayings, 
which date from A.D. 800 to 900 (J. Vinson, JSid- 
dMnta iJipika,^ Aug. 1908 ; V. Venkayya, Tamil 
Antiquary, No. 3, p. vi). A ninth collection, by 
nine minor poets, is known as the Tiru Isaipd, one 
hymn of which relates to a temple built by Ra- 
jendra Chola i. (a.d. 1012) {lA xxxvi [1907] 288). 
The 10th is by a mystic, Tiru Mular ; and an 11 th 
contains some poems by Nakkirar Devar of the 
6th or 6th cent. A.D. The las t_^ ten poems of this 
llth collection are by Nambi Andar Nambi ; the 
last three form the basis of a legendary History of 
Saints, wliich m known as the Feriya Furayam, 
composed by S^kkirar, under the patronage of 
Kulottufiga Chola ll. (A.D. 1070-1118) (Sundaram 
Pillai, MfUestones, p. 3 ; see Barnett, Catalogue^ 
for a nine-fold collection of the Tiru Murat), 

t Hereafter cited as F. ® Hereafter cited as 


The collection of early devotional literature, to- 
gether with the poems of fourteen later Santana 
teaclier^s, are sometimes called the ‘ Sacred Sutras 
of the Saivas.’ 

The 10th cent, is noted for the sacred Saiva 
poems of Pattanattu Pillai, while in the 16th or 
17th cent, all the floating legends conce3;ning the 
many manifestations of the energies of Siva w^ere 
collected together as ‘ The Sacred Sports of Siva,’ 
or Tiru Vilaicidal Purdnam, by Parap Joti. The 
most popular and sweetest singer of Saiva mystic 
raptures was Tayumanavar, who wrote about A.D. 
1650. 

This p^eriod of revival of the adoration and wor- 
.ship of Siva exhibits, as an outward expression of 
the inward devotion of the people to their Deity, 
the bestowal of an almost incredible amount of 
labour and skill on the erection in A.D. 985 of the 
famed temple at Tanjore, the walls of wiiich %vere 
covered with inscriptions telling of the great vic- 
tories of the Chola king, Kaja Raja Deva (A.D. 985). 
In the time of the earlier Chola king, Parantaka I. 
(A.D. 907), the temple to Siva at Chidambaram is 
recorded to have been covered vdth gold {S,L In- 
scriptions, vol. i. p. 112). 

The most revered of all these early poets was 
Tiru J liana Sambandhar, who is said 

* to have looked upon the overthrow of the Jains and Buddhists 
as the one object of his life— of every one of his numerous hymns 
the tenth verse is uniformly devoted to their condemnation’ 
(Sundaram Pillai, Milestones, p. 79). 

He is said to have converted the ruling Pandya 
monarch at IM^ura from Jainism back to the 
ancient faith in Siva, to which the monarch’s wife 
and prime minister had adhered. The Fenya 
Furdnam records that not only did he convince 
the king of the truths of Saivism, and defeat all 
the arguments brought forward in support of Jain 
doctrines, but that lie afterwards took care that 
8000 Jains should be massacred — a massacre which 
is still commemorated at Madura. The second 
greatestof these early poets was Manikka Vachakar, 
the author of the TV,, who in the 9 th cent. A.D. 
is recorded, in the Vdthav urar Furdnam, to have 
totally defeated the Buddhists, and to have finally 
established the Saiva faith in the Chola kingdom. 
The king of Ceylon is said to have arrived with his 
surrounding Buddhist missionaries at the court of 
the Chola monarch, who vowed to exterminate 
them if Manikka Vachakar could establish the 
truths of the Saiva faith in opposition to the argu- 
ments of the Buddhists. 

It is strange that at this early period one of the 
keenest philosophical arguments against the whole 
underlying basis of Buddhism and idealism was 
raised by the Tamil sage. The Buddhists, in their 
arguments before the Chola king, stated tlie cardi- 
nal doctrine of their belief that all ‘ knowledge 
appears and in an instant of time disappears : all 
is ceaseless flux.’ The answer of Dravidian India 
came in the retort of Manikka Vachakar, that in all 
thought, in all perception, there must persist a 
momentary consciousness, a moment of appre- 
hension, which persistence was in itself evidence 
of reality. The argument was urged by IVIanikka 
Vachakar, who asked how he could reply to a 
Buddhist who uttered madness, for, 

* before thou didst finish uttering forth thy words and meanings, 
since thine understanding must have passed away, what revela- 
tion of truth and virtue can there bet’ (Pope, T. V. p. Ixix). 

The Buddhists, after long disputations, had to 
confess and in despair cry : 

*Thou sayest that we possess neither God nor salvation. 
What, then, is your God and your salvation ?’ 

The best non-doctrinal answer to this question is to 
be found in the T,V, of Manikka Vachakar, now 
available for English readers in the versified tr. by 
Pope. These * Holy Sayings ’ are, in the words of 
the translator (p. ix, preface) : 



wdl«i In ftll iht $Tt%i Jklt* lerapleu r! .V-nth Isniia, 
m on every one’s |j|’>if, lud mm m. «ksr trj thv i#rsr?^ of 
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It is helfi tiifit HI Eolith Inilia the iutlwru-e of 
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* bj? llif* efivtt nf the Tith vm^ViTy l^slh Ito?l4hitiii ».nd J&liilsTn 
J^:*-Ofne hirrt, ii>d deni * (>'.//.» J'-dy l*dUi, 

Saivu ikfli'jim}. 

Ill these lij’iHHs, or devotional of rnyslir 

rafdwre over tlie works and of Siva, and t*;‘ll* 
lug ol tio? erstatie iov ni ndease from the Ismduge < 
of ignorance and tU*eds» Pfioe saw overywhere^Uif* 
infliienee of the BhagaviofdJiU, the deity Siva 
taking the |t]iire of Kr?^ 0 'a, the her4dr deity of tUe 
Sanskrit poem Idaling in ii« earliesi form from 
B.c. to a.D, The doctrine of hhtilH, or |rtilh 

of 111 © Btiaga-viiii-CiiiA, finds expressicm in thcSaivci 
dwlrine «t the love and devotion «f the the | 

l«lk‘i and hope that Siva will, thnmgh hi^ grace, ^ 
grant knowledge of the mnVn ttnt nature, hy , 
which revelaiioii of knowledge tin? soul wouhi ■■ 
obtain reimse IpHcl'fiHroiii transrnigTations. Ac* ' 
cording to the Saiva Jf|iiwdn6f, either tlie|H4ritmn | 
of the mml with regard to the g^’aco of the Ibity u j 
he!ple», in tin* fnisiticm of a kitten towanb its | 
mother,^ until the gran* of the 1 ic]*y jr luj.l j 

brings it into salvnfiori -a die'trine kmnvn as! 
fmtrjothi*k‘'ikHti or rat dike faith : and fid** har^ 
ImvM dm‘rii,«‘d m tlii* lowest Cw* | 

form of faiilo Hr, IIic^somI may ^ro.oj^uato m 
securing sidviitiom l'*eitig in the |He*"ifi<*ii ot n young ■ 
monkey grasping if.*^ moiher ■ a diHirito* l<ioovn j 
m $m$rb*^utmtxj(t‘hiiokf^ or nomkov-hke laHh, i 
which iietnii«M’iitled|S\lAt Hri. Udei. Agamic note, ; 


orders. The pre»^eiil ywrw, oi ff'iritiial tinad** 
tliirty-tliird in fr^jm Niiiiksm ^4 iht 

iiiombicry he beinord at i« 

the Eckm)wlcdi.O'd of tiji* 

[ Smarfa I'ririno'.o.s aoto r*y!'0 

’ dof'trjne of .kaokara, wfirh r- -u4 n^rioftg 

Smurfii lhahmuns m xvr'jy ^ ^<“1 in 

the^uUth. 

The *‘prerol of the w*',*rdr<p *4 >3vii v* ?*.?-> m tlio 
b'nh ceil!, further fo«!-*' 0 '<-d ht ?{'-■«“ by 

the ^'h'.ohi isaivii Uvya iO'%;» lA.Ii. 

of rise areneiii 

and rievloji, m\t\\ Unhlly the W- 

rame a unite*! riiioia myi ril'ov^ii'kvvn 

emi'drc by jiialriioiimal »/*yjre-*vh i-f-twrrn rii« two 

kingdoms,, In tie* ItmrrHJ a gio^at ^ ret* s,| 

Sasvisoj is tnofTord ri' fAken ym>' r m the 

tiiisc of Ikijaln, a 4mn v4un {nvl the 

thrigicrd the 'hint tii fie;: r i *HX]nhym unnnun4nn 

S* iino'* t'u ra I v. A n i n r 3 1 u - ? s , of a b. ‘ n l a . b . \ »*' p 
gsvf,H an acf*ounl »4 Isow tne •ie:!y >r*,% 

''syj’t ^Tcatfr/I » n':»n }r, cr.lf't t<' |-ftt » tX'^p V- tv* fvt'i 't 
( i»s,rf\aii‘":ri f'! the a’*'*!? ' rr’v-iifsV'--:*, wj?- oh 

iK „' 

Tiscre i^, fnrllscT. a frmiit5v»n tipit an 
of file bnli -ah'^ays aw* wgh S's^r* r,» a 

form of fs'is energy -ttys mop tj<‘ *‘AT!h ift -*T*“r'T J4i 
ri’^Uore the wm^lnp »4 S;%'a* nroi tlji-t r"*’:ana* 
fneh api'carcd a- « KanarcAe ly.^hn-mn, Unu 
lUjapnt and m1|e»| 'Hahatew* '1^4') 

i4 gri-il liv-aia jn *nir 

had the n^.nrping da;n, IhjOil*, a,miw;nate*ii, 
whi-'h * 'h*-nn?4 Ikwi^'a, th^'* n»'ph<’"*^» of v,, 

c'4abM'*'hed Ue* S.ii*4-a rr'.j/oi'n in the 


p. I!i2K _ ; 

l*o|4«* held that Ihia doctrine of hho.kh^ or fadh, 
prmeatt^ tha whale afterdiiskiry af in a 

farm In which 

* the fervent s*«!recirat{figtoire**ni! «ienhlsi«f r''?'** u - 1 

a.** invSuik.'jg aiJ aj«i 8r'4n»='*-«r,4.i;g‘ r^cry kneb'? 

ol*5W'ar»-rME‘ * iT. T. \k n>. 

The flame of revelt against Jaiiiwm and Bud- 
dliism i» mid to have liceii fannwi to a hrjy ! 
fwrsecuiwii in the Stli eent, by Knm&tila Bha|ui ■ 
fa Briihnian Iram Ihduirh w1ia preached all ovir 
India aiitagaiiism to Ihuidliisto and Jains alike, and 
ipculc»ced a purer Ik&hmmimtt. It w'lm left to 
Swikarilcimrya, towardi the end of the Kth or l*«*gin* 
ning of the Wli cent*, to give the death* bhm- la 
BtttiilhiMii ill the M,mth, khI to lay |he toundition*! 
nf a wider and mare phllawphie Saivisin than its 
earHer hirma, Iksm a >ambtllirl Brilhman. in Sioji h 
India, at Maliil#&r, he died at the early ace af m 
the Himlikya niminmms, Imiing crowded ir,b» a 
short lift an enormemt out {soaring of Id?* genius 
and Itmniiiig m mn%mmtmtm on fhe riiardmds, j 
Brail tt«»sCllr», aiwi llliapivaddBto, while a vast I 
iittmlier of revivalist iliort poemii, still n.*elM in i 
the wiitli, are m-rilieci to hifii. 

In ihwe mmntimtmim Imik mw its rislminatiiig 
point, in phi*ro,ophie rewaning. In the doa-ttinc he 
taught of or noibdimlity—tbe huiviu form | 

of fionlstic ideaHsni. The monistic do* triio* of - 
Sahkam, with ito nnderlying prine iple of a iiet i thms ^ 
«%i, conioririg up an nnrtal eosmiys of dream Isle, 
witli mm awtraet tnbjecl of tlirmghl m nlthnate 
entity, was too vagne and idtaltoiie to fortis a Itiisk 
for a religion siiflirieist to mibfy tim denmmln of 
the srsiMbBridiiiianiml Dravldkas tor r©it|km and 
primal womhip ami love far a Deity. Hankara* 
tlipetore, adinitriMl, m a prtllmiimry to loll kmm^ 
ledge of Ilk mtioniim doctrines, ilie wmrsldp of 
wmom mmlhmthm of Siva m kmm of the Alb 
Cied, kicnlcatitig a more refineii kmu of the worship, 
m ofijiosccl to the |»|«ilar m*orsJ:ii|i of the tol-rk, or 
lemafe divinitim lie toonded Citronghiisit linisa 
foiir monftsterifts, and |ii» immeilkte dlselplea ; 
imtaoltthid ten onlew of Salva »«!ic» to carry on 
the attack against the rival Buddhist moniiiille 


CMiifs try. The f]auc ttt«* kta'**n a'» l%m 

.Sajo*!, H'hampjaii?* «4 SiIia/ y m'vi b'toif'if, 
tormiisg the sr*;'! <4 birigAy tv't<p «ciij 'th«* J»a^inm 
and worship Kamii, 110 " bvJl «>f y;is\, 

4 * VaifOAviam afs4 Hstidu retoripem'"*'Tk« wor- 
ship of \4^nu, t.Jiuglil 

by Hfinkiinjilrhar) a, a Unn m riu? i*,?sh 

crfit. {Ikrtirlri Mi'iji/iraitoibs, 11^6. p. fZ, h:«% ■* AJn 

bd7j, near .Mailra?*. FASrii in. moi w^;ir>ifip of, a 
Supreme Ihdng* Vitinn »^r V;yii4«*^n., t'snnff m4 
ikmtor oi the world m a teal «.d'*fc'cf}vr csiksirig 
cwmw, were itirulrni^Al, w;ris t’^sv I'rS'icf m wml 
dilfereni touts the rni%'rrwl The ibwinra' 

taught rw|'?t*ciing Ihr to^jty ttmt known ir^- 
ci%todwjto, or nandnulity, ij| ap|*»rd' 

lion to the earlier adwii-to djA-'innc *4 K.iiakRr,a. 
The Huprciise Dcily, an-^iTding to thi» drrtrinc, 
is kith the mum of llit raat^rtaS m4 IJjc 

sittotance niil of wldrh it '»a« ttfAtrrj F,%i»h tr 
thk Itoity l**eaitie the rcsiife wf a iriuvc^t |lh& 
gavafkim Tlt« jwrrcrurioii of llarnaini;!^ by tS,$ 
rihok mosmrrii, Kiilottiinga «f Eajvn-lm bhblA ii. 
to-to IbTo Ill'Sb ii*«l cvenlaaBy !« the spread oi 
netv llhogai'at fbwdrinc*? all avrr ftab*. ’Thb 
nwl firiiilly acr«sii|»liH|}w| isnril rijr iiiit 
w!icn A r;<*w ^onthms trachrr, Ihiitritnanda, 
up a? St. ?nmr Madra.?** » ^<,asvef! 

to lh> III a wrorfehlp of Chandra, an 

Inmrnatton of Vlfiiii* wiskli hv pn^mkM t*» m toiili 
lay ihr timw of the w»|de, 1Tic coiiSAa oi Aryan 
learning and Ilravhlka religiotH? biding ihii»"|i%l 
to a revival of liindukiti all w%'er Irabu, lor from 
lUiiiannja in llte Filli rtmiwry 

» »| :rn u’:-. 5-?-; ! ; 4". i,'. i $r. ItUi. -a,?#*! V,I4> 4 

( i i-U'.-S z'i ll.f ■in.', V, r |>tf« «| 

l;av,s?n :V. 'I HiM, 'tfA 

The chief tollMwers sif llAi}ia»is|a, kriowii a# ♦vVs 
Fiiifsstifmf, me diviftod itiri* two «? wl* 

of the Noftii »iid of fl:?t S^aslfi, «5«f 

Ffitto ^atoi, and Ttn |b>|li knU !«* 

Ihe IVho^aiid VrilAiiio*, llm 
moreyirtliaitoi i« liofdiiig ihr«i i4u!lai>ni2i!h-c f#* 

veklknss, Thif Noniiirnrwlawh 
» awle mi a fewialt* eiirrgy in the I fi-tnl 
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"'gtrongly insists on the concomitancy of the human will for 
securing salvation, whereas the South School maintains the 
irresistibility of Divine grace in human salvation’' (Kennet, 
lA iii. {1S741). 

The two schools are thus — like the ^aiva Agamic 
schools— divided on the subject of cat-like and 
monkey-like faith. The Southern school, in place 
of tlie Vedas, use their own canonical books of 
scripture, consisting of 4000 verses in Tamil, known 
as the Ndlmjira Frabandliam. These verses are 
ascribed to saints called dlvcirSj held to have been 
incarnations of the Deity, These dlvdrs are de- 
scribed as ‘those drowned in or maddened with 
God love ’ (A. GovindS-charya, Liv&s of the Afvdrs, 
Mysore, 1902). The modern Bhagayata doctrine 
of faith of the South school of the Sri Vai§navas 
has been raised to sublime heights in the Artha 
Pahckaka of Pillai Lokaeharya (A.D. 1213), until 
this faith 

* in Its outward prc^eas becomes more and more intense and 
rapturous. Instead of compelling it becomes inviting, instead 
of repelling it becomes bewitching. Effort is merged in craving. 
Self-assertion gives place to self-abandon. The heart has be- 
come poured into the intellect, or rather, the intellect has 
become fused with the heart' (tr. A. Govindachirya, 

July 1910). 


The last great Southern apostle of Vaisnavism 
was Madhvacharya, born 1331 as a oaiva folloAver 
of Sankara, who became a fierce opponent of the 
Saivas and of the ad mita philosophy. H e preached, 
in opposition, pure duality, or dvatta^ holding that 
the Supreme Being and the soul are different from 
matter, winch he held to be real and eternal. 

The Supreme Soul of Being was by him held to be 
Vi^nu or NSrayana, incarnated as Krsna, and 
salvation was held to be gained by bhakii,' or love 
for Vayu the son of Vi^nu. 

In the South Kanarese country most of the Tuiu- 
speaking Brahmans are followers of Madhva, and, 
as might be expected, most of the Dravidian Hindu 
classes are Saivas. present a wide-spread re- 
vival of interest in Saivism is taking place in 
South India, which demands the close attention of 
ail those interested in the future religious life of 
India, which seems destined to be influenced by 
the principle underlying th^ formulated doctrines 
of the Saivas. At a recent Saiva conference, held 
in 1909, at Triebinopoly, attended by Saivas from 
most of the Southern districts and even from Ceylon 
and Jaffna, it is reported that the proceedings were 
wened by the recitation of some verses of the 
Deudram and T. F,, * W’-hich the Saivites like to call 


their Psalms.’ The report further states that ‘the 
Saiva Siddkanta has been fpm the beginning 
chiefly the philosophy of the Siidras.’ The spirit 
of the present revival may be seen from the com- 
ments made on the report by the learned editor 
of the V. V. Ramanan — first, to the efieet 

that there were as many Brahmans present ‘as 
could possibly be expected in such strictly re- 
ligious functions ’ ; and, second, that ‘ the greatest 
Apostles of God whose teachings constitute the 
Saivddvaita Siddhanta were for the most part 
Brahmans, and they threw open the flood-gates of 
true spiritual life for all children of God.* A 
further si^ificant fact in connexion mth this 
revival of interest in the history of the Saiva re- 
ligion is the increasing use made by Saiva writers 
of Scriptural phrases and analogies. ^ A knowledge 
of the formulated doctrines of the Saiva Siddhanta 
will, therefore, become an increasing necessity for 
all those anxious to understand, or wlio are brought 
into contact with, the religious life of South India, 
which seems to tend towards a change in the direc- 
tion of greater tolerance for surrounding religious 
beliefs, and in the direction of purifying Saivism 
from the degrading elements contained in the 
grosser forms of Sakti- worship. 

5* Formulated doctrines of the Saivas- — The 
scholastic theological doctrines of the Saivas were 


in mediaeval times set forth in metrical stanzas, 
with necessary commentaries for their proper in- 
terpretation, by a series of poet- philosophers held 
to nave been spiritually descended from the first 
of these poets who received the earliest form in 
which thw exist in South India, as a revelation 
from the Deity. This first form is known as the 
Siva JMna Bodham} or ‘Enlightenment in Siva- 
knowledge.’ It was composed — or arranged — by 
Mey-kandar Devar, the Divine Seer of the Truth, 
in or about A.D. 1223. Mey-kandar was followed 
by Marai Juana Sam band bar, wlio wrote the &aiva 
samayd~neri, and wljose disciple, the famed Kotta- 
vangudi Dmapati Sivacharyar, composed, in or 
a^ut A.D. 1313, the Siva-prakdSam^^ or ‘Light of 
Siva,’ the Tiru Arut Payan^ or ‘ Fruit of Divine 
Grace,’ and the Sahkarpa Nirdlcaranam, The 
S.J,B, of Mey-kandar is held to be the most authori- 
tative of ^1 these works, as being a direct revela- 
tion from oiva, 

* for the purpose of pointing' out the way to proceed from the 
knowledge of the body full of sorrow to the knowledge of the 
soul and thence to the knowledge of the Supreme Spirit '(tr. 
Nallaswami Pillai, Madras, iS95). 

It is a free translation into Tamil — in Asiriyam 
metre with a commentary in Vembii metre — of 
twelve Sanskrit stanzas said to have formed part 
of Raiirava Agama^ of which AgamaSy or early 
worlvs in Sanskrit inculcating the mystic worship 
of Siva and Sakti, there are said to be 28, now 
gradually coming to light, of which two have been 
translated. The Tamil stanzas of Mey-kandar 
are of such 

‘extreme terseness of diction and brevity of expression that 
even the ordinary Pundits are not able to understand them 
without proper commentaries, and x-'cry few Pundits can be 
found in Southern India who are able to expound the text 
properly even now’ (Nallaswami Pillai, op. cU. p. viii). 

Barnett has recently contended {JBAS, July 
1910) — and his view has been accepted in Saiva 
centres ^n Madras — that the formulated doctrines 
of the Saivas, as they first appear in the S,J,B,i 
reached the Southern Dravidians from the north. 
His contention is therefore that the 
‘ living faith of the majority of living Tamils is almost in every 
respect, and certainly in aU essentams, the same doctrine tihat 
was taught in Kashmir about the be^nning of the 11th cent, 
by Abhinava Gupta.’ 

Both of the schools he traces to the ^vetdivatara 
Upanisad, and points out that 

‘the elements of the Tamil l§aiva Siddhanta, the Sanskrit 
JLga7nas, and the Saiva theology of Kashmir are all contained 
in the ^oetMvatara Upanima, W’hich was canonical long 
before the days of Sahkara’ (o.J)., June 1910). 

These ideas of the Svetaivatara Upanisad were 
in Kashmir formulated into the Spanda and Praty- 
abhijiiA schools, and, according to Barnett, 
‘meanwhile filtered down through various channels into the 
lands of the Dravidians, for whose ancient cults it supplied a 
theological basis.’ 

Whatever may be tlie final conclusion on tbis 
point, as to whether the formulated doctrines of 
the Saivas descended from north to south or 
ascended from south to north — for the svetdivatara 
Upanisad and the various current schools of 
Indian philosophy, such as the Sankhya, Yoga, 
and Veafinta, were in the 5th cent, equally well 
known in the south and in the north, and {Sanskrit 
was used for literary purposes in the south as well 
as in the north — all the technical terms of the 
^stem and its essential features are contained in 
Saiva devotional literature of South India from 
the 7th and 8th centuries. These technical terms 
and essential features are — as set forth, towards 
the end of the 8th or beginning of the 9th cent., 
in Sankara’s Commentary on the Brahma Sutras 
(ii. 2. 37)— that 

I Hereafter cited as S.J.B. ^ Hereafter cited as S.F. 

» Hereafter cited as T.A.P. 

^ A full account of the Agamas is given by V. V. Eama^an in 
his tr. of Ajjpaya's Commentary on Vedanta-sutras (Bladras ; 
now being printed in part**). 
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/iuality, had, ne^’erthejess, to frame a theory to ^ 
explain Effect from Siva, Ultimate Cause. To ; 
postulate matter (see KHYA) would have at once I 
reduced the system to pure duality, inconsistent J 
%vith the conception of Siva; a(rct)rdingly there 
was postulated merely the existence of an under- 
lying basis of creation, an essence, a form of 
matter, elemental matter which was called pure 
{i‘udcUm) muyCt* Tliis pure mdyd, or elemental 
abstract matter, is held to co-exist with Siva 
eternally, producing differentiated spheres of 
action for souls. Pure mdtjd has, however, no 
connexion with souls, whicl'i are associated with 
an impure form of elemental matter (akin to the 
Sahkliya prakrii) known as impure {amiddlm) 
mdyd. In this impure muyd inhere the mahts^ or 
impurities of souls — those of harrtia^ or deed, and 
mummn^ ignorance, the state or condition of the 
so^l {mill) {Tnttm Kattalel, p. 14), 

Siva, co-existing with pure mdyd as an efficient 
cause of creation, is pure thought {chit\ pure bliss 
{dnanda)j as dispositions or energies, as well as 
imving the dispositions or energies of desire or 
will {iccM)y action (X;rfya),,and knowledge (./daym). 
These are the highest of Siva's^ energies, his pard 
iakth^ essentially connected with him, but over 
wdiich he stands aloof and supreme. From the 
first two of these par'd, ^^aktis, thought and bliss, 
are successively developed the^am kiktis of desire, 
action, and wisdom. 

Ail existence, from Absolute Being to earth, i 
is differentiated as possessing essential natures, 
categories, or properties called tattms. Of these | 
tattpos there are 36 primary, which produce a i 
cosmos of 60 subordinate tattvas. The 36 pri- i 
mary taitvas contain 5 pura which spring 

into being by the grace of Siva^s^^ntm ^aktis. Of 
the 6 pure iaitvas the 1st is Nadam, the male 
energy of Deity, developed from pure muyd ; the 
2nd IS Vindu, the female energy of i)tdty, developed 
from jJJildam ; the 3rd, developed from Vindu, is 
Sada Siva, or the state of Siva before assuming 
forms for the enlightenment of souls ; the 4th 
is I^vara, developed from Sada Siva, which is the 
obscuring element ; and the 5th, developed from 
Is vara, is pure knowledge, the pure element which 
enlightens souls (Hoisingt^n, ‘ Tattva Kattalei,’ 
JAOS, 1854). The Sada Siva tattva is that in 
which the two energies of action and knowledge 
are equal, the Isvara tattva is tiiat in which 
action predominates over knowledge, and the 
pure knowledge tattva is tliat in which the energy 
of knowledge predominates over that of action. 

It follows from this that Siva may be taken as 
the efficient cause of creation, the pard sdktis being 
the instrumental cause, and mdyd the material 

cause. , 

The process is explained, perhaps more clearly than else- 
where, in 3.P. (xxii.). Here it is stat^ that the Nadam, or 
Sivam, or male energy, the first of the Siva is developed 

from ku4ikh or germ, or pure by the operation of Siva's 

pard iaU\ knowledge ; and that, by the co-operation of the 
mm takti of action, Vindn, or separately orgamzed female 
energ}'', is developed from Nadam ; thence Sada Siva, Isvara, 
and pure knowledge. 

These 5 pure tattvas pertain only to the highest 
order of souls, the vijndna kalars, who have only 
the single rnala of dnavam ; for souls associated 
with the impure form of elemental matter — impure 
•/fi^yd’-^thm'n is a five-fold investment, or petheka 
kanchukiij developed, by the grace of Sada Siva, 
of 5 impure tattvas ; Kalam (time), Niyati (neces- 
Hity), Kala (determination), and— developed from 
Kalft— Vidya (finite knowledge), and liagam or 
Icchft (desire). In addition to the above five-fold 
investment, there is developed—by the grace of 
pure knowledge* — first, muta prakfiti, the source 

1 *The Sinkhyas maintain that Prakidti is eternal. But that 
Is not correct; for, as it i# multifariously vaned among all 
clasiM of souls, it is not eternal (is perishable) like an earthen 


(material) of all the subsequent developments; 
(1) chiilrim (the will), (2) buddhi (the judgment), 
(3) ahamlcdrarn (the individuality or the 1-maker), 
and (4) manas (mind or understanding) ; thence — 
very much after the manner of all Sahkhyan and 
other Indian metaphysics— the 20 primary ele- 
mental natures, tattvas, or categories, earth, water, 
fire, and ether ; ears, skin, eyes, tongue, nose ; tasi- 
mdtras, or the rudimentary elements of sound, 
touch, form, smell ; and organs of actions, hands, 
feet, mouth, excretion, and generation. From 
these primary tattvas are developed, in the usual 
manner of Indian philosophy, the subordinate 60 
tattvas, or visible physical external organs (Hoi- 
sington, loc. cit.)» 

ii. The soul.— The soul is held to be enclosed 
from eternity in a fine or subtle body, or sfiksma 
sarlra. This is an inherent covering %vhich per- 
sists with the soul through all its transmigra- 
tions. It passes with the soul to the various 
heavens or hells, where rewards or penalties for 
good and evil deeds are experienced, and it also 
envelops it during re-birth. The soul is called 
anu — a w'ord derived from anu, ‘ atom,’ because it 
is exceedingly small ; and it is so called because, 
when associated with ignorance or cmiavam, t\\Q 
state of the atom is very small, although it is a 
Vindu (cosmic germ) in its natural state (Nallas- 
wami, S,J.B. p. 4). It is also said that the soul 
(Skr. dtrnd) is called ariu (‘ atom ’ ), 

‘because the all-pervading nature of the soul ((itrna) has 
become limited to an atom by its bondage ' 

The soul — from eternity being associated with 
the impurities, or mnlas, of dnavam, mdyd, and 
karma — has first to arouse the grace {arul) of the 
Deity to appear as an obscuring energy or tirodka 
sakti, before the soul, freed from its malas, can 
gain l^nowledge and ‘ see the truth of its oneness 
with Siva’ (N.c/.B. vi.). 

The soul is defined in the (i.) as ‘ mayam 

yantra tanuvinul dnmd [d.irnd),^^ or as existing 
w’ithin the body as a mayd-made instrument. Au 
souls are divided into (1) vijndnakalars, [2) pralayd* 
Jcalars, and (3) sakalars. The first, or highest, 
order of souls — the vijfidnakalars — are freed from 
mdyd and karma (matter and deeds), and have 
only one vrmla, or impurity, of dnavam, or nature 
of the soul. These souls have reached the sphere 
of the 5 pure tattvas, and, being freed frono. fut^e 
births and re-births, merely await final union with 
Siva. Tlie second class of souls— the pralayakalars 
— are under the infiuence of the two malas of aria' 
vam and karma, which condition them to renewed 
births and re-births. The third class — the sakalars 
— which includes all Imman beings and the ordi- 
nary gods ordevas, have the three malas of driavam, 
karma, and mdyd, and are subject to sense per- 
ception, having corporeal existences, wherein 
karma has to be balanced. ^ The soul which has 
corporeal existences is described as proceeding at 
death from its physical body, or sthula iarira, to 
I ‘undergo its experiences in heaven or hell,^ and forgetting 
such experiences, just as a dreamor forgets his expenences of 
the waking stale, passes as an atom in its Sukshma Sanra 
state into a suitable womb at conception, impelled thereto by 
the desire created by its previous karma’ (IsaUaswaim Filial, 
S.J.B, p. 13). 

iii. The bond and the release of the soul. 
—The pd^am, the bond, which fetters the soul s 
intelligence is a rope of three strands made up of 
driavam, two-fold deeds, and mdyd,. Anavam, or 
state or character of the soul {ap%, ‘ atom ’), is 
the first strand of the rope which fetters the 
soul, and it persists beyond tlie otlier two strands. 
This dnavam is an essentially inherent mala, or 
defilement, which darkens the sours light or 

vessel. Hence its source or cause is ' (S.J.S, xli. (Ho^ing- 

ton)). This is opposed to the yaukbya theory that mwz prakpzt, 
primordial matter, can self-develop Uie cosmos. 
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penoclical phenomenon found in ail animals, and 
in animals only. It js thus an affection of 
that phase of mental life which is common and 
peculiar to aiiiuiais, the faculty of presentation 
(to 4>avTaartK6p), Its 7Xiison d'etre is the need for 
periodical recovery of the organs of presentation 
from the fatigue attendant on long-continued exer- 
cise, Since this state of fatigue attacks the whole 
presentative machinery simultaneously, the con- 
ditions characteristic of sleep must be sought 
principally, not in any of the special sense-organs, 
but in the Kowbr alir&rjT^pLov^ or central seat of pre- 
sentation, the heart. More precisely the recurrence 
of sleep is due to changes in the blood consequent 
on the taking of food. Food, when taken into the 
blood, evolves heat and evaporation ; the evapora- 
tion is suddenly cooled on reaching the brain, and 
a movement of aiitiperistasis is set up, in which 
most of the vaporized matter is repelled again 
downwards. It is to this that the muscular re- 
laxation and sensoiy inactivity of sleep are due. 
Aristotle thus anticipates both the views that the 
immediate catise of sleep is a changed condition of 
the ‘ highest centres,* and that the change is due 
to the tempox*ary presence of toxic substances in 
the blood. Dreams are affections of the central 
organ of conscitnisness [KOLvbv diadririipLov)^ which 
must be carefully distinguished from actual sense- 
percepts. In perception the affection is originated 
f>y a real physical stimulus ; in sleep such actual 
fjcrceptions occur sporadically, but they are not 
the main stuff wliich dreams arc made of. The 
direct cause of the dream is tlie persistence in the 
* common * or central sensoriiim of faint relics of 
the motions formerly aroused by actual stimu- 
lation, These re.si(hial motions are equally pre- 
sent in waking life, but are not attended to 
because they are obscureil by the more violent 
motions due to actual present stimulus. In sleep, 
where actual stimulation is e.xcluded, the more 
minute affections of tiie system due to these mini- 
mal disturbances become apparent. Hence we 
are enabled to give a rationalistic explanation of 
genuine prophetic or ‘ veridical ’ dreams, xvhen 
they are not tine, as most of them are, to mere 
coincidence. Veridical dreams of impending ill- 
ness, or recovery, or death are * indications * of 
the coming event, due to the dreamer’s sensibility 
to minute organic disturbances which are imper- 
ceptible in waking life. In other cases a dream 
may actually l)e the cause of its owm fulfilment, 
by providing the first suggestion of an action 
which is afterwards dwelt on and carried out in 
the waking state. Veridical dreams about the 
condition of our intimate friends are accounted 
for on the ground of our special preoccupation 
with their concerns, which renders the sleeping 
soul exceptionally sensitive to those minimal dis- 
turbances in its surroundings which originate in 
the friend’s organism. It is never permissible to 
ascribe such dreams to the direct agency of God ; 
if they came from God, they should be specially 
vouchsafed to the wisest and best men (which is 
not the case), and their occurrence should exhibit 
marks of intelligent design instead of being, as it 
is, sporadic and casual. 

Tne best modem accounts of the subject as a 
part of general psychology are perhaps those of 
Volknmnn von Vofkmar (especially good on the 
descriptive side) and Wundt (see Lit. below). The 
following summary is taken from Wundt. 

The causes of sleep, as of other periodical func- 
tions of the organism, must be looked for in the 
central nervous .system. It is probably a condition 
due to the temporary exhaustion of the available 
energies of the nervous system, and has for its 
purpose the accumulation of fresh * tensional 
forces,’ which is favoured by muscular inactivity 


and diminished production of heat. A second 
condition is the complete or partial abolition of 
attention. (Animals regularly fall asleep if de- 
prived of their usual sensory stimuli, and so do 
men of low mental capacity.) It is probable that 
this nervous exhaustion is merely a general con- 
dition favourable to sleep, its direct exciting cause 
being a specific alteration of condition in the 
central nervous system which is normally accom- 
panied with the relaxation of attention. It is 
most likely that narcotics produce their effect by 
inducing this central change. Hence Purkinje 
and others have held that the direct cause of sleep 
is to be found in the partial using up of the oxygen 
of the nervous system effected by the accumula- 
tion of carbonic acid, the final product of respira- 
tion, In what region of the brain the assumed 
^sleep-centre’ lies is not known. The physio- 
logical changes induced are in general of the 
nature of inhibitions, diminution of the acti- 
vity of heart and respiratory apparatus, probably 
due to contraction of the smallest cerebral blood- 
vessels. The period of deepest sleep appears to 
begin about three-quarters of an hour after its 
commencement, and to last about half an hour. 
Then follows a period of lighter slumber of several 
hours’ duration, which forms a preparation for 
waking. The period of deepest sleep is probably, 
as a rule, one of complete, or all but complete, un- 
consciousne.ss. Dreaming, on this view, is an ac- 
companiment of the gradual transition from sleep 
to waking. Similarly, Voikmann divides the pro- 
cesses into five stages : (1) drowsiness; (2) falling 
asleep ; (3) complete slee[) ; (4) lighter sleep, at- 
tended by dreams ; (5) waking. The dream has 
two chief characteristics : [a) tlie memory images 
of which it is largely composed are hallucinatory, 
i.e. they are mistaken for real and present physical 
thing.s ; (d) the process of apperception is altered, 
so that the actual percepts wdiich enter intfr the 
dream are interpreted in an illusory fashion. 

Dream-appearances, which Voikmann classes as 
hallucinations, are more accurately regarded by 
Wundt as generally, if not always, based on illu- 
sion ; i.e. they are misinterpretations of actual 
minimal sense-impressions, such as those due to 
slight noises, to the position of the sleeper’s limbs, 
to trifling pains, slight difficulties in breathing, 
palpitations, and the like. A slight intercostal 
ain is mistaken for the stab of an enemy’s 
agger, a movement of the foot for a fall from a 
tower, the rhythm of our own breathing for the 
rhythmical motions of flying, etc. The visual 
dream is based on erroneous interpretation of 
internal retinal stimulations, which appear to the 
dreamer as flights of birds, ljutterflies, fishes, etc, 
(The present writer does not believe chat he ever 
has dreams of this kind, which Wundt regards as 
remarkably common.) Dreams of water are ex- 
plained by Wundt as due to Urindrang in the 
sleeper’s body. Hence again the exceptional fre- 
quency of dreams of fishes. (The present writer, 
in general a constant and vivid dreamer, never 
dreams of fishes at all, nor do several persons 
of whom he has made inquiries.) The common 
dream in xvhich we hunt tor an object that can 
never be found, or start on a journey and have 
repeatedly to return for something that has been 
forgotten, is explained as due to disturbances of 
the GemeingefuMj the general mass of organic 
sensations. The successive illusions of the dream 
are woven into a continuous story by association 
with memory-images. Wundt attaches special im- 
portance to memories from the immediate past, 
particularly those connected with deep emotional 
excitement. Thus he accounts for our dreams of 
the recently dead by the emotion with which we 
watched their last moments and attended their 
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intorti*ttfi|X detail in wdiirh the realiy 
exf?erii*rim of wakini: lifs; are fmwedL The toter* 
eJtini: |?rftwnfiiiioi:i utatnk tnit al*»ne, m alno«^! 
a]ofie» and tliiiH the wOnde aeailtldr at- 

tention of llse .Hie*.y*s^r ; if we a nmlit meadowy 
W6 «e iiko the ithadiHVii ilmt it, hut 

in a dream we umy aware of the li|.'ht without 
tlieiliadme* Hu with tiir ttpuarnit nl 

tittle, Tlitdrcaitt k wholly mmh up «>f the iniei. 
ttsting rvitiittiit lilt* imintorr.?4itt,i.* 4«4-/rd 

witieli waiiiM ft»ri« llitdr in real lilie U'e 

amy ilreiaii, t.f** of eating a diiitier, lait we do ■ 
not dream eieli hito Mt|mratoly, though we tJamld ' 
liare to imtimm e&eli nefnimtoly In real life, ih '. 

tireiini of m mpmmnt interview, wiilroiii : 
tircamifig of all fjit immtmmimu and irrdefaai ’ 
* piiilding ' wliiirh wriiikl really f»|iiii it ml. Mmm I 
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eetalttg* The cogimte fact* of heimotlsai aba show ^ 
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mankind are to Ihorn-.r?, ?,«•!■ 

I COff. 4lS*l : .'S 'f\v'1‘.»i! r| ?’»r< >A'r k I 

*9\. k 111 
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tralia^ London, 1904, p. 80). The dream-visitant 
may also be a ghost ; the dreamer then consults 
the medicine-man, who pronounces on the merits 
of the vision (id. 434).~A. Lang.] 

Elsewhere in Greece we find traces of a cruder 
and more primitive belief. In Hesiod's Tlimgony 
(211-213), Night gives birth, without father, to 
* Doom and^ black Weird and Death and Sleep 
and the family of Dreams ' ; elsewhere it is Earth 
who produces prophetic visions of the future 
(Eurip. IpMff, in TaurlSf 1261 f. : ireKvdj- 

aaro^ 4>i(r^cLT' 6pelpw). This suggests that the 
original view wa.s that the prophetic character of 
the dreams got at certain spots, such as Delphi, 
was due to tiie inherent virtues of the locality 
itself ; the later and more refined theory was that 
the dreams are directly inspired by the god to 
whom the seat of prophecy is consecrated. Thus 
the oracle of Delphi came into the possession of 
Apollo, and Apolio, besides revealing the future 
through the mouth of his ‘inspmed' prophetess, 
is the great sender of veridical visions and dreams. 
It is he who in Aeschylus hounds Oreste.s on to 
his revenge by threats" conveyed perhap.s in hor- 
rible dreams, and prepares the way for the enter- 
prise by sending the dream which Ciytaemnestra 
misinterprets as signifying her son’s death. Simi- 
larly the practice of obtaining prescriptions for 
ailments by mcubaiion {i.e. by dreaming on a spot 
of special and proved prophetic virtue) is, in his- 
torical ^ times, pecniliarly under the patronage of 
Asclepius, and his great temple at Epidaurus is 
the most famous of the sanctuaries at which such 
dream prescriptions could be received. It was 
usual for the god in person to ' appear in a 
dream ’ to the patient and dictate the remedy, or 
even leave it beliind him. When w^e rememlier 
that there w’as a widely circulated popular scien- 
tific literature of medical w'orks addressed to the 
lay-public and containing directions for diet and 
e.vercise, and prescriptions for common disorders, 
we can readily understand the considerable repute 
obtained by sanatoria of this kind. Apart from 
these great sanctuaries, there -were also private 
professional exponents of the science of interpret- 
ing dreams (wetpo/fplrcu), wdio w^ere regularly at 
the service of the credulous. Thus Theophrastus 
(Clifiraei, xvi. 11) notes it as characteristic of the 
5c wSai/iwr, or diwt^ that, * w'hen he sees a dream, 
he goes to the 5mpo?cpirat, the gdi^reis, or the augurs 
(itppidafTKbvot), to ask to what god, male or female, 
he should oiler praver.’ There were also, as with 
ourselves, liaiidtxK>k» of the science, for private 
us4e, one of wldch, that of Artemidorus, belonging 
tO' the 2nd cent. A.D., has come down to us. Even 
apart from tlie performance of special ritiial purifi- 
cations {dTGSiovQp,wiiff€is} to avert the fulfilment of 
evil dreams, it w'its held an effectual nietliml of 
banishing them, as of laiulking the^ effect of evil 
forelKHlings generally, to come out into the open 
air and * tell them to the sky,’ as Iphigenia does 
with her sini.ster dream in Euripkles {Iphig> in 
JVlwm, 42 : & xaicttS' pii epipovffa <pd(TfjLaTa j 
vphs aWip* €f n Bi) dh'Of). The same remedy 

could l'« practised against presages of evil of any 
kind, as is done, by the nurse of Medea in 
the prologue to that play^ (Eurip. J/etl 57 f. : 
ipLipbs g* 77|i ri KOi\>aPia | goX<a5<n?t Beupo 

The CHiuplctc ritual further in- 
voived imrilication of the and the dreamer 

with torc»lies and hot water Icf, the burlesque of 
the performance In A^i^!opbfUlc.s, Frogx, 1338: 
dXXd jtt« d^an j KdXwto'i r’ dte rem- 

fm» 5" iSu^pi 1 ws 5.x 0€Wp Bv^ipop 

dwonXimta]* 

The beilcf in tlw IMvitio ami prophetic nature of 
dreams plays an iiiifiortant iwirt in the Orphic 
religion and Ite desceiiditat, the Pythagorean philo- 


sophy. The familiar Orphic doctrines, that the 
body is the ‘ grave ’ of the soul, and that it is only 
when free from the body that the soul awakes to 
its true life, led naturally to the view that in sleep 
the soul converses with eternal things and receives 
communications from Heaven to which it is not 
acces.sible by day. This doctrine is specially pro- 
minent in Pindar and Aeschylus — -poets who stood 
in specially close connexion with Sicily, one of the 
chief homes of Orphicism and Pythagoreanism. 
Thus Pindar says in a well-known passage from 
the BpijvoL (fr. 131, ed. Schroder) that the soul 

* slumbers while the body is active ; but, when the 
body slumbers, she shows forth in many a vision 
the approaching issues of woe and weal ’ (ey iroXXoh 
dveipoii j BeUwai. repirvCov i<j>ipTroiCPav %aX£7rwx re 
Kpi(XLv ) ; and Aeschylus {Eumen, 104) declares that 

* in slumber the eye of the soul waxes bright, but 
by daytime man’s doom goes unforeseen ’ (epSova-a 

ydp <ppi}v BfijxaffLV XafiirpvvercLLf | ip nfiipac 8 i jxdlp dTrp 6 - 

(TKOTTos §porC>v). So in the speech of Diotima in 
Plato’s Symposium (wdiich is demonstrably Orphic 
in its origin) we are told that it is through the 
agency of Eros (himself an Orphic figure) that the 
‘ communion and converse of gods with men is 
effected, for the sleeping as well as the waking’ 
[Synip, 203 A). In Aeschylus we further find in 
several passages a sort of simple naive psycho- 
logical tlieory of tlie machinery of these prophetic 
dreams, which is apparently based on the doctrine 
of the physicist and Orphic prophet Empedocles, 
that * the blood surrounding the heart is that with 
which we think’ (ai/xa ydp dvBpdsvoit wepiKdpBiSv iart 
v 67 }/xa). The soul is represented as sitting^ in the 
heart, like a pdvrti in the prophetic chair, and 
reading off the visions presented in the blood that 
drips before it, just as the modern ‘ scryer ’ reads 
off the pictures in his cry.stal {Agmnem. 178 : 

5’ dv BTTvm vph Kapdias j pv7}(^iT'i}p.up ttoxos ; 975 : 
rlTTTe /tot rdd' ifividitis | Setga TrpocrTar'bpLov j Kapdtas 
TspaffKOTTOv -TToraTai, j . . . o55’ dTOTTi/iras diro- 

TTvcrai} SiKav { BuirKplnav dveipdroip, | ddfxro^ eifindh t^ec 
^pevbs ^iXov 6 p 6 yov [where (!) read aroTrrjjcrav^ and 
render ; * Coniidence dares not spit it away like a 
riddling dream and take its wmnted seat in my 
soul’]; the &p 6 vo^ is not, as in the curiously 
[)arallel line of Shakespeare, *My bosom’s lord 
sits lightly in his throne’ iBomeo and Juliet, 
V. i. 3], that of a monarch, but that of a seer or 
prophet). Presumably the reason why the soul 
can * scry ’ in nightly dreams only, is that by day 
its attention is diverted from the figures formed 
in the atpa vcpttcdpbLOP by the sights of the outer 
world. The Orphic doctrine of prophetic dreams 
was apparently, like the rest of Orphicism, refined 
and .spiritualized in Pythagoreanism. lamhlichus 
refers more than once to the moral discipline exer- 
cised by Pythagoras over the sleeping and dream 
life of the Order. In particular, lie tells us that 
it was the custom of the Society to prepare for 
sleep by listening to tranquillizing music, with the 
effect that their unruly passions were stilled, their 
sleep light, their dreams few and happy and pro- 
phetic {Vita Pythcr.g, §§ 65, 114). Some writers 
regarded the famous tabu on beans as intended to 
bani.sh bad dreams. 

A similar theory re-appears in Plato, BepubUc, 
571 C ff., where Socrates maintains that the dreams 
of the good man are pure and prophetic, because 
even in sleep the lower elements in his soul retain 
their subjection and leave the noblest element to 
lead a free and unfettered life of its own. Since 
the Timaeus (71 D ff.) sets a much lower value on 
dreams, maintaining that in theni revelations are 
made only to the lower and irrational nature, and 
that the revelation requires subsequent interpre- 
tation by reason to be properly understood, tlie 
theory of the BepuhUc is presumably one held by 
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coiiiciciB with the result. In one curious case the 
explanation is easy. 

An Eton friend asked Colonel A. B., ‘ What is the Latin name 
for the south-west wincV?’ *Favonius,’ was the answer. ‘I 
dreamed that a horse with the Latin name of the soutli-west 
wind won the Derliy, hut, when I wakened, I could not re- 
member the I.atin name.’ The friends found no Favonius in 
the bettiiiir, and none, on the Berbj’ day, was coloured on the 
card. But it was announced that ‘the* Zephyr colt’ had just 
been named Favonius. The friends naturally backed Favonius, 
w'hicb won. Itys clear that the well-known Zephyr (west 
wind) colt had, in the dream, sug:gested the south-west wind 
by its Latin name, which, when awake, the dreamer could not 
remember. 

Another explanation of a fulfilled dream is that 
the dream was never dreamt, but was an illusion 
of ineniory. 

Thus Mr. F. W. Creenw’'ood published and spoke to the writer 
about a dream of i^oinsr into a strange hou.se, and finding a 
human hand on a chimney-piece. He did, next day, visit at 
a house in winch he had never been before; he had forgotten 
about his dream till he noticed the hand of a mummj’ on the 
chimney-piece. When told tliat. in all probability, he had 
never dreamed the dream, but only had a sense of the d^ijil vu 
w'hen he saw the hand, and supposed that * the previousl 3 ' seen * 
had been seen in a dream, Jlr. Greenw’ood, a man of sturdy 
common sense, revolted against the methods of science. This 
was not unnatural. 

It frequently happens that, in the course of the 
day, soine trivial incident reminds us, by associa- 
tion of ideas, of some trivial last night’s dream 
which we had temporarily forgotten. In such 
eases science does not say that we are under the 
sense of the d^jcl vu: that explanation is given 
only in cases where, if it is not given, a dream 
must be recognized f-ts premonitory. 

An interesting essay on premonitions in dreams, 
with examples, by JSIrs. Henry Sidgwick, may be 
rc*ad in Proceeding's of the Society for Psychical 
Research, vol. v. pp, 311-351. The objections are i 
firndy^ stated in general terms ; especially the ' 
objection that memory, if no record be instantly 
made, improves the cfise, while the memory of 
any person to whom the dream was narrated 
before the coincidence of dream with fact was 
known is as subject to error as that of the 
narrator. It will be observed that perhaps the 
l>est authenticated premonitory dreams are con- 
cerned with quite trivial matters, for example 
(this case is not given by Mrs. Sidgwick), a senes 
of incidents in a golf match played on links and 
with an opponent both entirely strange to the 
dreamer at the time of the dream. (For examples, 
see Mrs, Sidgwick’s essay, pp. 338, 339, 343, 346- 


A dream, communicated to the writer at first hand, is 
picturesque, and may be briefly told. The dreamer one night 
dreamed that she was in riwadilly. The street was covered 
with snow, and a black sleigh was driven quickly past. Looking 
round, she saw the late Duke of Edinburgh, with whom she 
w'as acquainted. He said, ‘ They are taking the news to Clarence 
Housed The following day she read in the newspaper the news 
of the murder of the Duke’s father-in-law, Alexander ii. of 
Russia. 


Tliis aspect of dreams (if the facts are accepted} 
may, of course, be viewed from the side of Myers’ 
theory of ‘ the subliminal self/ as stated in his 
book, Human Personality (1903). By those who 
accept, more or less, Myers’ hypothesis some 
dreams are taken to be ‘supernormal/ and bear 
witness to tin explained ranges of human faculty. 
In other cases they merely show that incidents 
which have left no trace on the ordinary memory 
are none the less treasured in the subconscious 
memory, and may be communicated to the upper 
consciousness through the mechanism of remem- 
bered dreams. If no men dreamed, it is probable 
that religion and philosophy might never have 
evolved the conception or spirit; while, if only 
five per cent of mankind dreamed, it is fairly 
certain that the other ninety-five per cent would 
regard them as merely mendacious. 

Literatorb,— F or a full bibliography, see Baldwin’s JOPAuP, 
vol. i|L pfc. 1, ‘Dream’ ana ‘Sleep’; cf. also W. Volk- 
mana von Volkmar, Lehrbxt^ der PspcholJ^, Oothen, 2 vols. 
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IS84-5 ; W. Wundt, Grundziige det physiol. PsyahoZ.\ Leipzig, 
I S vols. 100*2 ; Aristotle, Parua Saturalia, ed. W. Biehl, Leipzig, 
1898; the works of Aristotle, Eng. tr. (general editors, J. A- 
Smith and W. D. Boss), pt. i. Farm yaturalia (tr. of de Somno, 
de Som7iiis, de Dioiiiatimie per Sommim, by J. I. Beare), 
O.xford, 1908; J- 1. Beare, Gr, Theories of Elernentary Cognition 
from Alcmaeon to Aristotle, Oxford, 1906; Mary Hamilton, 
Jnextbation, or the Cure of Disease in Pagan Temides and 
Christian Churches, London, 1906. A. LaNG. 

DREAMS AND SLEEP (Babylonian).— The 
dream played an important part in the life and 
religion of the Babylonians. In the dream the 
deity was believed to reveal himself in a special 
way to the individual, declaring the will of heaven 
and predicting the future. The bdril, or ‘ seers,’ 
constituted a particular class of priests, and one 
of the titles of the Sun-god was Mrw tereti, ‘the 
seer of the revealed law.’ Prophetic dreams, how- 
ever, might be sent to the ordinary layman as well 
as to the professional ‘ seer,’ and there were books 
for interpreting their meaning. It would seem 
that answers to prayer could be obtained through 
sleeping in a temple and invoking Makhir, the 
goddess (or god) of dreams. At all events, in a 
penitential psalm {WAI, iv. 66. 2) we read: 

‘ Reveal thyself to me and let me behold a favour- 
able dream. May the dream that I dream be 
favourable ; may the dream that I dream be true. 
May Makhir, the god(dess) of dreams, stand at my 
head. Let me enter E-S^gila, the temple of the 
gods, the house of life.’ The little temple dis- 
covered by Mr. Hormuzd Rassam at BalawM (15 
miles E. of Mosul) was specially dedicated to 
Makhir, and may have been frequented by those 
who thus sought ‘ favourable ’ dreams. 

In the Epic of Gilgames dreams play a con- 
spicuous part. In the struggle of the Babylonian 
herewith Khunihaha three dreams are needed to 
assure him of success. The loss of his frienii Ea- 
bani is foretold in a vision of fire and lightning, 
and in the story of the Deluge the impending 
destruction of mankind was said to have been 
revealed to Utu-napistim in a dream. The his- 
torical inscriptions are equally full of references 
to dreams. The will of heaven was made knovm 
to Gudea of Lagas through a dream, and the army 
of Assur-bani-pal was encouraged to cross a river 
by the appearance in a vision of the goddess Istar, 
who declared : ‘ I march before Assur-bani-pal tlie 
king, who is the creation of my hands.’ Assur- 
bani-pal himself, when overwhelmed with despair at 
the outbreak of the w^ar with Elam, was similarly 
reassured with a promise of victory. He prayed 
to Istar, and on the self-same night ‘ a seer {sabru) 
slept and dreamed a dream,’ wherein Istar of 
Arhela appeared with a quiver on either shoulder 
and a bo'vv in her hand, and bade the dreamer 
announce to the king : ‘ Eat food, drink wine, 
enjoy music, exalt my divinity until I have gone 
to accomplish this deed : I will give thee thy heart’s 
de.sire ; thy face shall not grow pale, thy feet shall 
not totter, thy strength shall not fail in the battle.’ 
It was in a dream tliat Assur commanded Gyges 
of Lydia to pay homage to the Assyrian king and 
so obtain help against liis Cimmerian enemies, and 
the prediction that the power of the Manda would 
he overthrown, as well as the order to rebuild 
the temple of the Moon-god at Harran, was re- 
vealed to Nabonidos in a dream. In the historical 
framework of the Book of Daniel the dreams of 
Nebuchadrezzar occupy a leading place, and in one 
instance the wise men of Babylon were required 
not only to interpret the dream, but even to recall 
it to the memory of the kiim. 

Oneiromancy was studied by the Babylonians 
with that exaggerated devotion to details ufiiich 
otheiwise characterized them. The official texts 
relating to the interpretation of dreams took note 
of everything, however bizarre or unlikely, which 
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right/ and how it was explained on his awaking that these 
two- serpents signified the heraldic emblems of the two Egypta 
(North and South) of which he would soon be master. 

In other cases the gods do not scorn to foretell 
happy events to certain persons in whom or in 
whose descendants they are particularly inter- 
ested — perhaps with a view to the good that will 
resuit for the w’hoie of Egypt. The story of Satni, 
father of the great magician Senosiris, is an ex- 
ample ; 

‘ Now Satni went to sleep and dreamed a dream. Some one 
spoke to him, saying : **Thy wife hath conceived, and the child 
she will bear will be called ^nosiris, and many are the miracles 
that will be done by him in the land of Egypt.** * 

Bometimes, again, a dream directly reveals the 
wish of a god. Thus the prince of Bakhtan saw in 
his sleep a hawk flying away towards Egypt ; this 
wm a sign that he had to send back to Thebes the 
miraculous stetue of the god Khonsu, which had 
formerly exorcized a demon from his daughter. 
Sometimes, also, the Divine spirit warns the king 
in a dream to avoid certain projects, either imme- 
diate or far ahead, which would turn out harmful 
to the kingdom. However adajjted they may 
be in non- Egyptian compositions, the dream of 
Menander and Pharaoh’s dream (interpreted by 
floseph [Gn 41]) are two good examples, the con- 
stituent elements of which are similar to those of 
Egyptian accounts of such Divine warnings. 

The first of these stories has come down to us in fragments 
of a Coptic romance— the fabulous Life of Alexander; ‘Then 
Menander bad the following dream, and saw this vision : he saw 
a lion loaded with chains and cast into a pit. A man spoke to 
him: “Menander, why dc«t thou not descend with this lion, 
since his purple is fallen ? Get thee up now, and seize him by 
the neck of ms puriile."’ Menander's grief at this dream, and his 
conviction that toe lion signified his master, were not mistaken 
— in the morning a messenger announced the death of Alexander 
at treacherous hands.* It is highly probable that, if the legend 
is of late Egyptian date, it borrowed its general form from the 
OKiinary ry|>e of historical dreams attributed to the Pharaohs of 
national legend. 

The same remark applies to the Scripture story of the dream 
of Pharaoh, and the part played by Joseph. In the present 
state of our knowledge, we cannot assert that this episode 
belongs to any particular reign in the Egyptian dynasties, nor 
even that it belongs, for a fact, to some authentic fragment of 
the national folk-lore relating to the legend of the Pharaohs of 
the romantic cycle. But Egyptologj* is in a position to state 
with assurance that none of the elements of the story is a priori 
in conflict with the Egyptian data relating to dreams. We know 
from history that the subject itself (the periods of drought and 
fertility resulting from the annual overflowing of the Nile) was 
one of the chief interests of the Egyptian monarchy ; the famous 
stela of the island of Sehel (the * raraine Stela’), «.£r., is evidence 


4 . Solicited dreams. — Of more frequent occur- 
rence is Divine intervention by means of dreams 
sought and obtained, either in exceptional circum- 
stances or in regular arranged form. Good ex- 
amples of the first class are furnished by the 
hi.storical cases of kings finding themselves in a 
difficult situation, and imploring a god to grant 
them some light on the future or on the course 
they siiouid follow. The classical inscription of 
Herenptah (Great temple of Karnak) is a good 
example : 

* Then his majesty saw in a dream as if a statue of Ptah were 
standing before Pharaoh. He was like the height of. ... He 
spake to him, “ Take thou (it),” while he extended to him the 
sword, “ and banish thou the fearful heart from thee.” Pharaoh 
spake to him, “ Lo . . . (Breasted, Ancient Meoords 0 / Egypt, 
Chicago, 1008, iii. 582). 

This passage throws light upon Herodotus’ storj^ 
(ii. 141) of the dream of Sethos, a priest of Heph- 
sestus, during his struggle against Bennacherib : 

‘The monarch . . . entered into the inner sanctuary, and, 
before the image of the god, bewailed the fate which impended 
over him. As he wept, he fell asleep, and dreamed that the 
god came and stood at his side, bidding him be of good cheer, 
and go boldly forth to meet the Arabian host, which would do 
him no hurt, as he himself would send those who should help 
him.’ Cf., on Sennacherib, 2 K 1035^.. 

This is a faithful account— though Hellenized— of 
what the classical Pharaoh did. lie did not ‘ bewail 
his fate,’ as the Greek author thought, hut he stated 
his case in a prayer, the model of which is given in 
Maspero, Contes pop. (see Lit.) ; and the appearance 
of the god in a dream was not an unexpected pheno- 
menon, but a necessary consequence of the prayer. 
The rest of the story — the entering of the temple, 
speaking before the statue, incubation, and, lastly, 
the re.spon 8 e of the god — are pure Egyptian char- 
acteristics, and are in complete agreement with 
what we learn on this point from the inscriptions 
and popular tales. 

The various sources of information that have 
come down to us prove that incubation in the 
temple in order to obtain a remedy or a nmntic 
response was a current practice, not only among 
princes, but also among private individuals. It is 
wonderful to find, once more, and in this connexion, 
that the Graeco-Roman authors yvere often more 
accurately informed than is usually believed. Before 
Egyptological knowledge had supplied the neces- 
sary proo^, the accuracy of Diodorus (i. 28) was 
contested i SVilkinson. Manners and Customs. Lond. 
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which lasted throuLdiout the centuries in the 
Mediterranean world and in Christian Europe. 

This general theory of the dreams sent by magicians fits in 
exacOy with the accounts of pseudo-Cailisthenes relating to 
the legendary birth of Alexander, and proves the Eg 3 mtian 
nature— mistakenly coittosled—of the dreams that were sent to 
Olympias and to Philip. The first dream, sent to the queen, 
is necompanied by a ceremony of spell-casting with a wax 
figure and unctions of magic herbs analogous to all the 
practices mentioned above. The dream-visit of Amon to the 
queen's room IS purely Egyptian, and falls in with the theory 
of Idvine conceptions b\ dreams described at Luxor and Deir 
el-Bahari for the Thebans of^ the XVTIlth Dynasty. Finally, 
the dream in whirh the hawk is sent from Egypt to announce to 
Philip the miraculous lurth of Alexander is equally in agree- 
ment with the mechanism employed by the magicians of the 
Kile Valley. 

6. General,--! t will be observed that in none of 
the canes mentioned as yet do we see an ordinary 
living person taking any pjirt at all in a dream 
(giving a warning, coming from a distance, an- 
noimeing an approaching death, etc.) ; there is 
nothing of the nature of the interview of Patroclus 
and Achilles (//, xxiii. 65 ff.). And, on the other 
hand, we have no Egyptian examples of the 
dreamer going to a distant land in his dream, 
living the past over again, seeing future events, 
or, in a word, playing any of the parts that are so 
frequent in dreams of other religions. Besides 
the dreams already mentioned, in which the dead 
appear, the only other apparitions seem to have 
been of gods speaking on definite questions in the 
clear language of eartii, and, .sometimes, but more 
rarely, calling the attention of the sleeper to 
certain symbolical figures that must be inter- 
preted. 

We now come to the final question of what theory 
was probably held in Egypt as to the mechanism of 
the dream. ^ No formal explanation has ever been 
given of this in any Egyptian text known to ns, 
and tliere is little chance that there ever existed 
an oneirocritical work analogous to those pos- 
sessed by the Mediterranean world. Tiie Egyp- 
tian dream is not connected rationally either with 
the mechanism of omens, or with the theory of 
‘influences/ or with the process of ‘intersigns.’ 
It is a tangible reality and is regarded as such, 
without mysticism and, as a rule, without sym- 
bolism, I'here is not even any allusion, as by 
Penelope in the Ody$s&y (xix. 500 fi'.)» to the possi- 
bility of a fallacious dream. On the other hand, 
the absence of dreams in which the soul goes 
away or in which living persons appear is signifi- 
cant. As it is evident that the Egyptians, like 
other men, must have had dreams of this type, 
the fact that they omit to mention them in the 
texts proves that they did not consider them of 
importance. Now, if ^ve admit, with Tylor [Prim, 

L 121, 440, ii, 24, 49, 75, 416), that these 
types of dreams are included in the list of the 
fundamental elements of primitive religious pheno- 
mena, it must be concluded that Egypt was already 
far beyond these conceptions, and nad travelled 
far, in this connexion, from the ideas as to the 
idle and nature of dreams cherished by the ma- 
jority of contemporary African peoples. In the 
last place, the tlieory of the dream seems to the 
present writer, after a careful examination of the 
Egyptian ideas, to be based not upon the separa- 
tion or the journey of one of the souls of a human 
being during sleep, but upon the hypersensifcive- 
nes.s of the sleeping man. This fact may be of 
great interest for the history of comparative re- 
ligion. There would seem to coiTespond, in short, 
to the sleeping state a special sensitiveness en- 
abling the individual to see and hear beings that 
are always in existence, but cannot be perceived in 
a waking state because the senses are too gross. 
This would agree with the belief that on certain 
occasions or by certain processes man can actually 
acquire this lucidity, by way of exception, in a 


waking state {e,g. ‘to see invisible spirits’ by 
rubbing the eyes with a magic substance ; or ‘ to 
read sealed waiting’ through the matter of the 
case, etc.). The whole hypothesis agrees, how- 
ever, with the practice that we have established 
as fact or suspected as preliminary conditions in 
Egypt of obtaining a dream : prayer {i,e, an at- 
tenuated form of incantation), fasting, etc. The 
whole question would, thus come under the general 
theory of the ecstatic process. Ear from being, 
as in other religions, a sort of death, sleep in 
Egypt was a state of lucid suxjersensitiveness of 
the various souls contained in the individual. In 
.support of this view, there is a very important 
phenomenon to be noted, viz. the ecstatic sleep of 
the 5am, so often described or represented in the 
ritual and in the scenes of the famous ceremony 
known a.s the ‘ Opening of the Mouth ’ of the dead. 
It is during this sleep that the sam acquires the 
power of seeing and hearing the soul of the dead 
‘ in all the forms which it takes,’ as the dreamer 
declares on awaking. 

Literature. — ^There is no monograph on the subject. Vari- 
ous facts are briefly given in : A. Erman, Religion^ Fr- ed,, 
Paris, 1007, pp. 81, 211, 222; V. Ermoni, Relig, de VEgypte 
ancienne.f Paris, 1910, Index ; G. Maspero, ^isfoire, i. (Paris, 
1S95) 213, 266 ; Ph. Virey, Relig. de I’anc. Egypte^ Paris, 1910, 
p. 120, 226 ; see, for the examples taken from the classics, 

. G. Wilkinson, if aTincrs and Cu&toms of the Anc. Egyptians, 
ed- London, 1878, i, 139, ii. 356, 464, iii. 95. The text of the 
principal Pharaonic documents is given in J. H. Breasted, 
Ancient Records of Egypt, Chicago, 1904-1907, ii. 815, iiL 582, 
iv, 922; Maspero, Contes populaires^,'Re.nB, 1905, pp. 132 f., 
145, 147, 157, 106, 255, 267. The only works in w-hich the subject 
is aj>proachcd theoretically are : E. A. W. Budge, Egyp. 
Magic, London, 1901, pp. 94, 206 ; G. Maspero, ‘ Imhotep/ in 
Journal des Samnts, 1901, and ‘Comment Alexandre devint 
Dieu ' CA^inuaire de Hcole des hautes etudes, 1899), p, 26 f. 

Geoege Eoucart. 

DREAMS AND SLEEP (Teutonic). -Dreams 
played a considerable part in the lives of the 
Teutons, hut their signiiicance was only prophetic. 
Tiiey were thought to foreshadow events in the 
future of the dreamer or his immediate surround- 
ings, but there is no hint that they played any 
part in religion. The idea that revelations as to 
the nature of the gods could be made through the 
agency of dreams seems to have been foreign to 
Teutonic conceptions, and the later mystical 
dreams of the Middle Ages must, therefore, be 
held to be a Christian growth. In Scandinavia, 
whence almost all onr information for heathen 
times is obtained, dreams were not only divorced 
from religion, but also to a great extent from 
magic. The art of interpreting dreams was in 
no way connected with magical powers, but was 
usually found in combination with a philosophical 
attitude towards life, and a wide knowledge of the 
world. Thus, in the Laxdah Saga^ Gudrun ap- 
peals to no witch-wife, but to Gest the Wise, a 
chief universally esteemed for his ripe wisdom, for 
the interpretation of her dream ; and in the Heims- 
kringla we find King Halfdan the Black con- 
sulting his wisest counsellor about his dream. 
Every one, however, was acquainted with the 
rudiments of the art of interpretation, and there 
seems to have been a general consensus of opinion 
as to the significance of certain phenomena in 
dreams: thus Gudrun, in the Lay of Atli, says 
that dreaming of iron portends fire ; and Hogni, in 
the same poem, declares that his wife’s dream of a 
polar hear only foretells a storm from the east. 
The fact that most of the recorded Scandinavian 
dreams are < f ominous import must be ascribed to 
the selective process exercised by the authors of 
Saga or poem. The value of dreams, used as a 
literary <ievice to deepen the atmosphere of doom 
which surrounds a fated house, was fully appx'eci- 
ated by them. So, before the catastrophic ending 
of the Atlx (Attila) poems, the wives oi Hogni and 
Gunnar in vain strive to stay their husbands by 
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which lasted throughout the centuries in the 
Mediterranean world and in Christian Europe. 

This general theory of the dreams sent by magicians fite in 
exactly with the accounts of pseudo-Callisthenes relating to 
the legendary birth of Alexander, and proves the Egyptian 
nature — mistakenly contested — of the dreams that were sent to 
Olympias and to Philip. The first dream, sent to the queen, 
is accompanied by a ceremony of spell-casting with a w-ax 
figure and unctions of magic herl»s analogous to all the 
practices mentioned above. The dream-visit of Amon to the 
queen’s room is purely Egyptian, and falls in with the theory 
of Divine conceptions by dreams described at Luxor and Deir 
el-Bahari for the Thebanh of the XVIIIth Dynasty. Finally, 
the dream in whirh the hawk is sent from Egypt to announce to 
PLJip the miruiuilmw birth of Alexander is equally in agree- 
ment with the mechanism employed by the magicians of the 
Kile Valley. 

6, General.— It will be observed that in none of 
the eases mentioned as vet do we see an ordinary 
living person taking any part at all in a dream 
(giving a warning, eoming from a distance, an- 
noimcing an approaching death, etc.) ; there is 
nothing of the nature of tiie interview of Patroclus 
and Achilles {IL xxiii. 65 lb). And, on the other 
hand, we have no Egyptian examples of the 
dreamer going to a distant land in his dream, 
living the past over again, seeing future events, 
or, in a wortl, playing aii}" of the parts that are so 
frequent in dreams of other religions. Beside.s 
the dreams already mentioned, in which the dead 
appear, tlie only other apparitions seem to have 
been of gods speaking on definite questions in the 
clear language of earth, and, sometimes, but more 
rarely, calling the attention of the sleeper to 
certain symbolical figures that must be inter- 
preted- 

We now come to the final question of what theory 
was probably held in Egypt as to the mechanism of 
the dream. No formal explanation has ever been 
given of this in any Egyptian text known to us, 
and there is little chance that there ever existed 
an oneirocritical work analogous to those pos- 
sessed hy the Mediterranean world. Tlie Egyp- 
tian dream is not connected rationally either with 
the mechanism of omens, or with the theory of 
* influences/ or with the process of ‘ intersigns.’ 
It is a tangible reality and is regarded as such, 
without mysticism and, as a rule, without sym- 
bolism. I'here is not even any allusion, as by 
Penelope in the Odt/ssey (xix. 500 fl*.), to the possi- 
bility of a fallacious dream. On the other hand, 
the absence of dreams in which the soul^ goes 
away or in %v!iich living persons appear is signifi- 
cant. As it is evident that the Egyptians, like 
other men, must have had dreams of this type, 
the fact that they omit to mention them in the 
texts proves that they did not consider them of 
i mportance. Now, if we admit, with Tylor {Prim. 
CidL% L 121, 440, ii. 24, 49, 75, 416), that these 
types of dreams are included in the list of the 
fundamental elements of primitive religious pheno- 
mena, it must be concluded that Egypt was already 
far beyond these conceptions, and had travelled 
far, in this connexion, from the ideas as to the 
rdle and nature of dreams cherished by the ma- 
jority of contemporary African peoples. In the 
last place, the theory of the dream seems to the 
present writer, after a careful examination of the 
Egyptian ideas, to be based not upon the separa- 
tion or the journey of one of the souls of a human 
being during sleep, but upon the hypersensitive- 
ness of the sleeping man. This fact nmy^ be of 
great interest for the history of comparative re- 
ligion. There would seem to correspond, in short, 
to the sleeping state a special sensitiveness en- 
abling tlie individual to see and hear beings that 
are always in existence, but cannot be perceived in 
a waking state because tiie senses are too gross. 
This w'oiiid agree with the belief that on certain 
occasions or by certain processes man can actujally 
acquire this lucidity, by way of exception, in a 


waking state {e,g. Ho see invisible spirits’ by 
rubbing the eyes with a magic substance ; or ‘ to 
read sealed writing’ through the matter of the 
case, etc.). The whole hypothesis agrees, how- 
ever, with the practice that we have established 
as fact or suspected as preliminary conditions in 
Egypt of obtaining a dream : prayer {i,e. an at- 
tenuated form of incantation), fasting, etc. The 
whole question would thus come under the general 
theory of the ecstatic process. Ear from being, 
as in other religions, a sort of death, sleep in 
Egypt was a state of lucid supersensitiveness of 
the various souls contained in the individual. In 
support of this view, there is a very important 
phenomenon to be noted, viz. the ecstatic sleep of 
the mnif so often described or represented in the 
ritual and in the scenes of the famous ceremony 
known as the ‘ Opening of the Mouth ’ of the dead. 
It is during this sleep that the sam acquires the 
power of seeing and hearing the soul of the dead 
‘ in ail the forms which it takes,’ as the dreamer 
declares on awaking. 

Literatcre.— T here is no monograph on the subject. Vari- 
ous facts are briefly given in : A. Erman, Religion^ F^. ed-, 
Paris, 1007, pp. 8X, 211, 222; V. Ermoni, Relig. cU VEgypU 
anciemie^ Paris, 1910, Index ; G. Ma-s^er o^Mutoire, i. (Paris, 
lS9fi) 213, 206 ; Ph. Virey, Relig. de Vane. JBgi/pte, Paris, 1910, 
pp. 129, 220 ; see, for the examples taken from the classics, 
j. G. Wilkinson, Manners and Customs of the Anc. Egyptians^ 
ed. London, 187S, i. 139, ii. 356, 464, iii. 95. The text of the 
principal Pharaonic documents is given in J. H. Breasted, 
Ameient Records of Egypt^ Chicago, 1904-1907, ii. 816, Hi, 582, 
iv. 922; Maspero, Contes populaires\R&T\s^ 1905, pp. 182 f., 
145, 147, 157, 106, 255, 267. The only works in which the subject 
is approached theoretically are : E. A. W. Budge, Egyp. 
Magic, I^ndon, 1901, pp. 94, 206 ; G, Maspero, ‘ Imhotep,’ in 
Journal des Eava7its, 1901, and ‘ Comment Alexandre devint 
Dieu ’ (Annuaire de VicJLe cZes hauUs ^ttides, 1899), p, 26 L 

George Foucart. 

DREAMS AND SLEEP (Teutonic).— Dreams 
played a considerable part in the lives of the 
Teutons, but their signili can ce was only prophetic. 
They were thought to foreshadow events in the 
future of the dreamer or his immediate surround- 
ings, but there is no hint tliat they played any 
part in religion. The idea that revelations as to 
the nature of the gods could be made through the 
agency of dreams seems to have been foreign to 
Teutonic conceptions, and the later mystical 
ilreams of the Middle Ages must, therefore, be 
held to be a Christian growth. In Scandinavia, 
whence almost all our information for heathen 
times is obtained, dreams were not only divorced 
from religion, but also to a great extent from 
magic. The art of interpreting dreams was in 
no way connected with magical powers, but was 
usually found in combination with a philosophical 
attitude towards life, and a wide knowledge of the 
world. Thus, in the LaxdaU Saga, Gudrun ap- 
peals to no witch -wife, but to Gest the Wise, a 
chief universally esteemed for his ripe wisdom, for 
the interpretation of her dream ; and in the Eeims’ 
kringla we find King Halfdan the Black con- 
sulting his wisest counsellor about his ^ dream. 
E'very one, however, was acquainted with the 
rudiments of the art of interpretation, and there 
seems to have been a general consensus of opinion 
as to the significance of certain phenomena in 
dreams: thus Gudrun, in the Lay of A Hi, says 
that dreaming of iron portends fire ; and Hogni, m 
the same poem, declares that his wife’s dream of a 
polar bear only foretells a storm from the east. 
The fact that most of the recorded Scandinavian 
dreams are < f ominous import must be ascribed to 
tlie selective process exercised by the authors of 
Saga or jioem. The value of dreams, used as a 
literary device to deepen the atmosphere of doom 
which surrounds a fated house, was fully appreci- 
ated by them. So, before the catastrophic ending 
of the Atli (Attila) poems, the wives of Hfigni and 
Gunnar in vain strive to stay their husbands by 
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DBBAMS AND SLEEP (Yedic) 


the Vedic peoples nnist be posited to explain the 
efforts made, from the liigveda onwards, to remove 
the fancied effects of evil dreams. 

A number of stanzas both in the Rigveda and 
in the Atlmrvaveda speak of an evil dream {duh- 
mapna^ duhwapnya) as a calamity comparable with 
sin, disease, and witchcraft, or are employed in the 
ritual for the expiation of evil dreams. From the 
Rigveda may be cited : i 89. 8-9, 99. 1, 114. 1, 
12a 12, ii. 28. 10, v. 82. 4-5, viii. 47. 14-18, x. 

4, 37. 4, 127. I {the Bidrisuktay or rather its 
khila), and 104. L The thirty-third FarUi^ta of 
the Atfiarvaveda gives as the dul^svapnandiana- 
gmm |iLst of hymns that destroy tlie eiiects of evil 
dreams) : Atharv. iv. 17. 5, vi. 45. 1, 46. 1, vii. 
100. 1, 108. 1-2, ix. 2. 2-3, x. 3. 6, xvL 5. 1, and, 
as far as the subject-matter is concerned, might 
have included also: vi. 121. l = vii. 83. 4, xvi. 
6. 2, 8-9, xix, 56. 1, 57. 1. The last two hymns are 
employed at a ceremony called svastyayanaj per- 
formed each morning to secure good fortune for the 
king (ef. Atharv. Par, viii. L 3). For the most 
part these stanzas contain little that is distinctive. 
Typical is Rigveda x. 37. 4 : ‘ 0 Surya, with that 
light with which tiion dost conquer darkness, wdth 
that sun with which thou dost rise over all living 
creatures, with that drive away from us ail weak- 
ness, impiety, disease, and evil dreams.’ 

In the hieratic literature the manipulation of 
tljese stanzas in the ritual is also quite common- 
place. Thus at Aitareya Aranynhi, iii. 2. 4. 18, 
one who has had an evil dream* is ordered to fast, 
cook a pot of rice in milk, make oblations of it, 
each accompanied by a verse of the Edtrisuktay 
feast the Brahmans, and eat the leavings of the 
oblation. Similar directions are given in Scinkhd- 
yana Gfhya Gdtra v. 5. 3-13, with the additional 
requirement that the milk must be from a cow 
that is not black and that has a calf of the same 
eolour.^ Furthermore, Rigveda i. 89. 8-9 must also 
be recited. In Ahsaldyana Orhya Sfltra iii. 6. 
5-6 the oblation is of rice grains, and is made to 
the sun with Eigv. v. 82. 4-5, viii. 47. 14-18, or ii. 
28. 10. ^ With the first of these verses Samaveda i. 
141 is identical. Its muttering is prescribed at 
GohhUa Gfhya Sutra iii. 3. 32 {cf. Sdmavidhdna i. 
8. 7} in case of bad dreams. Hiranyalmiin Gfhya 
Sutra i. 17. 4 orders in a similar case a sacrifice of 
sesame^ and dgya^ accompanied by verses, one of 
which is equivalent to Atharv. vii. 101. Similar is 
the practice of Mdnava Gfhya Sutra ii, 15, Kdt-^ 
udyana Srauta Sutra xxv. 11. 20 in the same case 
directs that a dik^ita (one who has taken the bath 
that consecrates him for the performance of a 
sacrifice) must mutter a verse practically eqni valent 
to Atharv. vii, ICK), 1 (cf. also Apastamblya Srauta 
Sutra X. 13. 11). The Eigvidhdna L 23, 2, 24. 1, 
25. 1, 30. 1, ii. 33. 2, iv. 20. 1 also enjoin the 
muttering of a number of verses to destroy the 
consequences of evil dreams. Noteworthy also is 
the fact that Sankhayarm, Gfhya Sutra i. 7. 2 in- 
cludes most of the verses from the Rigveda in the 
list of verses to be recited each morning. 

In the Atliarvan ritual the practices are more 
striking ; of them KauHka xm. 9-13 gives a list. 
While reciting Atharv. vi, 45 and 46, the person 
who has had a bad dream washes his face. When 
the dream wm very bad, he ofiers with these hymns 
a cake of mixed grains, or deposits, while reciting 
the hymns, such a cake in the land of an enemy. 
Or after a bad dream one may recite Atharv. vii. 
100. 1 and turn on the other side. Whenever any one 
dreams that he has eaten, he must recite Atharv. 
vii. 101 and look round about him. Atharv. vi. 
46. 2-S may be substituted for any of the above 
mantras. Among the FanMj^aSy the GhftdveJ^a'iia 
viih 2, 6 <x>mprises in its effects the destruction of 
evil dreams, and in Atharv. Par. xxxiii. 1, 3 it 


is stated that Indra formerly sufi’ered from such 
dreams until the Ghrtakamhola atforded Iiim relief. 

The ceremonies show that their purpose is not to 
secure immunity from the actual discomforts of 
nightmare, and also that the dream is not looked 
upon merely as a bad omen, but rather as an actual 
contamination. This view is but the logical result 
of combining the theory that in dreams the soul 
leaves the body and actually undergoes the 
experiences which the waking mind remembers 
with the Vedic belief that sin is not only a moral 
deiinqnency, but much more, a g'wa^ff-physieal 
contamination. Under these circumstances an 
excursion into dreamland must have appeared to 
the Vedic mind as fraught with possible dangers. 
The methods taken to remove them naturally 
resemble the attempts to remove actual impurities, 
physical or spiritual — viz. ablutions and the trans- 
terring of^ tire burden to another. The latter 
means, which is symbolized in the Atharvan ritual 
by the depositing of the cake in the enemy’s land, 
is expressed in the Rigveda itself, viii. 47. 14 ft*., by 
the prayer to Usas (Dawn) to transfer the evil 
dream to Trita Aptya, the scape-goat of the gods. 
For this mythological concept the Atharvaveda 
characteristically shows in its re-modelling of the 
stanzas a human enemy. In some cases apparently 
the contamination arises from association with 
spirits of the dead. Thus Bt, Satapatha Brdhtnana 
xiii. 8. 4. 4, persons returning from a funeral, 
among other precautions to escape the uncanny 
infiuences, wipe themselves with an apamdrga 
plant, imploring it to drive away, among otlier 
evils, bad dreams. The association with the world 
of Yama may also be seen in Atharv. vi. 46, xix. 
56 ; and it is most probable that the ‘ friend ’ of 
Rigv. ii. 28, 10 Mditrdyam Samhitd iv. 229. 3) 
who speaks to one of <ianger in sleep, and against 
whom Varuna’s protection is implored, is a 
departed spirit. 

A.u^iciov>s dreams naturally appear much less 
frequently in the ritual. At Ch/idnaogya Upanisad 
V. 2. 8-9 it is stated that if, during the progress of 
a sacrifice intpded to procure the fulfilment of a 
wish, the sacrifice! sees in his dreams a woman, he 
m^ infer the success of his sacrifice. 

Juimnation by means of dreams is attested by 
Sdmavidhdna iii. 4. 1-2, where tivo ceremonies are 
described that ensure prophetic dreams. 

Dreams as omens , — That the interpretation of 
dreams must have begun to occupy the attention 
of the Brahmans at a very early period is implied 
in the very fact of the recognition of the evil 
character of some dreams. It is also corroborated 
by the mention at an early time of certain minute 
particulars as constituting evil dreams. Thus 
Rigv. viii. 47. 15 mentions as ominous the making 
of an ornament, or the weaving of a garland (for 
explanation of these omensfrom the later literature, 
cf. Pischel, ZD MG xL 111), The Aitareya Aran- 
yaka iii. 2. 4. 16 ff. gives a number of dreams that 
forebode death : e.pr., if a person sees a black man 
with black teeth and that man kills him, if a 
boar kills him, if a monkey jumps on him, if he 
is carried swiftly by the wind, if he swallows gold 
(emblematic of life) and vomits it, if be eats 
honey or chews stalks, or wears a single (red) 
lotus, or drives a chariot harnessed with asses or 
boars, or, wearing a wreath of red flowers, drives a 
black cow with a black calf towards the south (cf. 
Aufrecht, ZD MG xxxii. 673 ff.). The explanation 
of the requirement (see above) that dreaming of 
eating shall be followed by an expiation is 
doubtful. Caland regards it as an omen of lack of 
food, on the principle that dreams go by contraries. 
But dreaming of eating is in itsdf a good omen 
(cf, Pischel, A Leyden, 1003, p. 115 ff). 
Pischel’s explanation, that it is the failure to find 
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l>y the adjective ‘automatic* or ‘unconscious,* 
we shall have a sound explanation of a very 
remarkable phenomenon. The point of the pheno- 
menon is that the evolution of man*s artificial 
covering maintains a balance or harmony with the 
environment, particularly in respect to light, just 
as was the case with the naked Indian skins, 
arrived at Just as mechanically, but through the 
unconscious reaction of the retina. Thus, there 
is a real continuity between the adaptive colour of 
the chameleon, and similar cases of so-called 
protective coloration (which is primarily merely a 
mechanical attuning to the environment), and 
the liarmony which Inxman dress may show with 
its surroundings. The selective process has not 
been conscious, but neither has it been accidental. 
It is tlie result of law. Equally unconscious in 
its first stages was the adaptation of dress to 
temperature. 

Tuis brings us no nearer to the origins of dress, 
though it clears the ground. Still further to 
simplify speculation, we may notice some prevalent 
h3^potheses on the subject. Eress being a covering, 
it aasumes, when instituted, all the ai>plicable 
meanings whicii the idea of covering involves. But 
it by no means follows that all of these, or even 
any, were responsible for its original institution. 

There is, first, the hypothesis that clothing 
originated in the decorative impulse. This has the 
merit of providing a cause which could operate 
through unconscious intelligence, automatic feel- 
ing. Stanley Hall found that of the three functions 
of clothing whose realization and expression he 
investigated in a questiomudre — protection, orna- 
ment, and Lotzean self-feeling — the second is by 
far the most conspicuous in childhood. The child 
is unconscious of sex, otherwise this statistical 
result might be brought into line with the sexual 
ornamentation of animals. And, though it is 
unsafe to press any analogy between the civilized 
child and tne savage, the savages known to science 
are, as a rule, very fond of finery, absolutely, and 
not always in relation to the other sex. 

*The natural man/ says Ratzelj^ ‘will undergo any trouble, 
any discomfort, in order to beautify himself to the best of his 
power.’ 

I)andies, Im Thum ^ remarks, are about as frequent 
among the Indians as in civilized communities. At 
Port Sloresby, in New Guinea, young men actually 
practise tight-lacing, to be smart and fashionable.^ 
In these spheres, indeed, it is chielly the young, if 
not mere children, who express the impulse to 
decoration. Of the Dayaks of Borneo a good 
observer has remarked that a 

‘ love of finery is inherent in the young of both sexes ; the 
ekJerly.are less fond of it and often dress very shabbily, and 
gave up their good clothes for their offspring.* 

It is in accordance with the rule among animals 
that among primitive peoples the male sex chiefly 
assumes decoration. Ornaments among the Indians 
of Guiana are more worn by men than by women. 
The stock ornamentation is paint ; scented oils are 
used as vehicles. 

‘ A man, when he wants to dress well, perhaps entirely coats 
both his feet up to the ankles with a crust of red ; his whole 
trunk he sometimes stains uniformly with blue-black, more 
rarely with red, or he covets it with an intricate pattern of lines 
of either colour ; he puts a streak of red along the bridge of his 
nose ; where his eyebrows were till he pulled them out he puts 
two red lines ; at the top of the arch of his forehead he puts a 
big lump of red paint, and probably he scatters other spots and 
lines somewhere on his face.’ Down is often used with red 
paint.® 

But this analogy is not to be pressed, though it 
is sound as far as it goes. It applies, that is, up to 
a certain point in social evolution. Beyond that 
point the balance inclines the other way, and for 
the last five hundreti j^ears of European civilization 

I Hi$t of Mankind, Eng. tr. 1896-8, i. &5. ® Op, dt. 199, 

3 Haddon, lUad-kunUtB, 1901, p. 256. 

* Brooke Low, in JAl xxii. (1892) 41. 

® Im Ihurn, dt, 195 ft. 


decorative dress has been confined to women. Dur- 
ing a previous pex'iod of some centuries — to be 
regarded as one of unstable equilibrium — not only 
did the curve of luxury in dress reach its highest 
point, but there were attempts — spasmodic, it is 
true — to put down any tendency towards such 
luxury on the part of women, prostitutes being 
excepted. The previous stage — one of very con- 
siderable length — is still that of Islam ; its signifi- 
cance and origin will concern us later. Its chief 
feature was the princii^Ie that female dress should 
be not ornamental, but protective — of the rights of 
the husband. Thus we may infer that, in the 
latest stage, woman as a sex has not only gained 
freedom, and the right to fascinate, previously pos- 
sessed by the courtesan alone, bnt has also shifted 
the equilibrium of sex to a more permanent and 
efficient position. The story of woman’s uncon- 
scious struggle for a monopoly of beauty in dress 
thus illustrates an important social movement. 

In practical investigation it is difficult, as Ratzel ^ 
observes, to say ‘ where clothing ends and orna- 
ment begins,* or, on the previous hypothesis, where 
clothing springs out of ornament. Since either 
may obviously develop into the other when both 
are instituted, it is idle to examine such cases. 
Cases where one or the other is absolutely un- 
known might serve, but there are no examples of 
this. If an instance, moreover, of the presence 
of clothing and entire absence of ornament were 
observed, it would be impossible to argue that 
clothing cannot be subject to the decorative im- 
pulse. In any case, there is the self-feeling, satis- 
faction in individuality, to be reckoned with, for 
the impulse to finery is only one phase of it. 

The supporters of the ornamentation hypothesis 
of the origin of dress have an apparently strong 
argument in the Brazilians and tlie Central Aus- 
tralians. These recently studied peoples possess 
no clothing in the ordinary sense of the term. But 
they wear ornament, and on special occasions a 
great deal of it. Brazilian men wear a string 
round the lower abdomen, the women a strip of 
bark-cloth along the perineum, tied to a similar 
abdominal thread. This is sometimes varied by 
a small decorative enlargement. The Central 
Australian man 'wears a waist-string, to which is 
tied a pubic tassel. Corresponding to the last in 
the case of the women is a very small apron. 
Leaving the waist-string out of account, we have 
remaining the question of the erogenous centre. 
In both the decoration hypothesis and the conceal- 
ment hypothesis this centre is the focus of specula- 
tion. if the Australian tassel of the male sex and 
the leaf -like enlargement of the Brazilian woman*s 
perineal thread are considered superficially, they 
may appear to be, if not ornaments, at least 
attractions. But if this be granted, it does not 
follow that we have here the first application of 
the idea of dress. 

It would he impossible to make out a case to 
prove that these appurtenances can ever have 
satisfied the idea oi eoncealmenty as on the next 
hj'pothesis is assumed. This hypothesis is to the 
eliect that male jealousy instituted clothing for 
married 'women. Ratzel ^ observes that, if clothing 
was originally instituted for purposes of protection 
only, the feet and ankles would have been pro- 
tected first. Clothing, he holds, stands in unmis- 
takable relation to the sexual life. ‘ The first to 
wear complete clothes is not the man, who has to 
dasli through the forest, but the married woman.’ 
The primary function of her dress is to render her 
unattractive to others, to conceal her body from 
j other men’s eyes. In the lower strata of human 
I evolution he considers that dress as a protection 
from rain and cold is far less common. 

' 1 Op, dt, i. 9.5. 2 Tb. i. 98 f. 
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But the ligature as a primary stage of sheet- 
clot Inng^ migiit have developed merely by add- 
ing to its breadth. Given a girdle, we might 
suppose a natural enlargement of its depth. And 
among the various bands used by the lowest 
peoples there is a gi*adation of the kind. The 
anniets of the Indians of Guiana are broad cotton 
bands or string.^ Yet there is no evidence to show 
that such a development, from the belt to the 
kilt, lias been the main origin of the skirt-form of 
dress. A skirt supplying its own belt is generally 
a bite modilication. 

Examination of the earliest peoples inevitably 
leads to a rejection of the ligature- hypothesis. 
Every consideration goes to show that the earliest 
ligature w’as not intended to support the muscles. 
It is inconceivable tluit the use of string in the 
Guiana example can be intended for such a pur- 
pose. In the next place, it must be borne in mind 
that the chief area of the organism with which 
dress proper is concerned is the central part of the 
body, the trunk. Kowg the great majority of the 
low'est peoples known wear no clothes. Shelter 
is used instead. But there is very commonly a 
waist-string, and it is more used by men than by 
%vomen. We assume that the girdle Ls the point 
of departure for the evolution of dress, and the 
mechanism of tluit departure will be presently dis- 
cussed. But for the origin of body-cloth ing it is 
necessary to find the origin of the girdle. The 
civilized idea of a girdle is to bind up a skirt or 
trousers. This is certainly not its object among 
the earliest peoples, who have nothing to tie up. 
It might be 8up|)0»ed that the original purpose of 
the girdle was that of the abdominal belt, useful 
both as a muscle- ligature and to alleviate the 
pangs of hunger. Ihit the earliest girdles are 
merely strings, and string is useless for such pur- 
poses. String, moreover, made of grass or vege- 
table libre, or animal sinew or human hair, is an 
earlier invention than the bandage. Its first form 
was actually natural, the pliant bough or stem. 

It is signihcant that this waist-string is chiefly 
a male appendage, and that it is worn neither 
tight nor very loose. Both facts are explained by 
the purpose for which the string is worn. It is 
neither a bandage nor a suspender, but a con- 
tinuous pocket. The savage linds it indispensable 
for carrying articles which he constantly needs, 
and wliich otherwise w*ould encumber bis hands. 
Once fitted witli a waist-string, the body, as a 
machine, is enormously improved, being able to 
carry the ai’tilicial aids of manual operations 
ready for use as occasion requires, without ham- 
pering the work of that universal lever, the hand. 

We can only speculate vaguely as to the series 
of * accidents * which led to the idea of the waist- 
string. It was, no doubt, analogous to the series 
wdiich ended in the invention of artificial hands in 
the shape of weapons and tools, but it was cer- 
tainly much later in time. The varied uncon- 
scious ideas of holding, gripping, and encircling, 
which the muscular experience of the hand im- 
printed on the brain, might have evolved the 
principle and practice of a hold-all round the 
trunk, without the occurrence of any fortunate 
accidents whatever. The natural position of the 
hands when at rest would be rejected by uncon- 
scious reasoning in favour of a more convenient 
spot, slightly higher, which would not interfere 
with the movements of the legs. The downward 
tapering of the thigh, moreover, renders it im- 
possible to keep a string in position. In this 
connexion it is worth noting that knee- and ankle- 
bands are commonly used in various stages of 
culture for the purpose of holding implements. 

The waist-string, therefore, being earlier than 
1 Im Thtira, 197. 


clothing proper, and being, as we have suggested, 
the point of departure for the wearing of cover- 
ings, we have next to examine the mechanism of 
the connexion between them. The use of the 
string as a holder ‘being given, it would serve not 
only as a pocket, but as a suspender for leaves or 
bunches of grass, if for any reason these were 
required. The point to be emphasized here is 
that the presence of a suspender would suggest 
the suspension and therefore the regular use of 
articles for which there had been no original de- 
mand. If, for occasional purposes, a decoration 
or covering was desired, there was the waist-string 
ready for use. Central as it was, the decoration 
or covering would fall below it and be thus applied 
automatically to the perineal region. Similarly, 
the hair of the head is a natural holder, though 
much less efficient, and it is used to support leaf- 
coverings or flower-decorations. 

It is unnecessary to enter upon a description of 
the various zones of the body w^hich require pro- 
tection, such as the spine at the neck and in the 
small of the back, against sun and cold, or the 
mucous membranes of the perineal region, against 
insects. The use of clothing of certain textures 
and colours to maintain a layer of air about the 
skin at a temperature adapted to that of the body, 
and to neutralize those rays of light wdiich are 
deleterious to the nervous system and destructive 
of protoplasm, is also out of place here. We may 
note, however, that by unconscious selection the 
evolution of dress has probably followed a thoroughly 
hygienic course. But no principles of such hygiene, 
except the very simplest, can have occurred to 
primitive man. One of the simplest, however, we 
may admit for tropical races— the use of a pro- 
tection against insects. The perineal region is 
most sub3ect to their attacks when man is naked, 
owing to the sebaceous character of the surface 
and its relatively higher temperature. These facts, 
no doubt, more than anytliing else, are the ex- 
lanation of primitive habits of depilation. But 
epilation is not a comidete protection. Something 
positive is required. The use of bunches of grass 
or leaves is natural and inevitable, as soon as there 
is something to hold them, namely, the waist- 
string. A parallel method is the use of a second 
string depending from the waist-string in front 
and behind, and passing between the Tegs. The 
Brazilian strip of bast used by women, and the red 
thread which takes its place in the Trnmai tribe, 
though Hhey attract attention like ornaments 
instead of drawing attention away,’ yet, as Von 
den JSteinen ^ also satisfied himself, provide a pro- 
tection against insects, a serious pest in the forests 
of Brazil. These inter-crural strings protect the 
mucous membrane, without, however, concealing 
the parts, as do leaves and grass. In the present 
connexion their chief interest is the use made of 
the waist-string. When cloth was invented, the 
first form of the loin-cloth was an extension of the 
inter-crural thread. It may be illustrated from 
the Indians of British Guiana, though it is prac- 
tically universal, significantly enough, among 
tropical and sub-tropical peoples. 

The Guiana man wears a narrow strip, called lap ; it is passed 
between the legs, and the ends are brought up at back and front 
and suspended on a rope-like belt. The women wear an apron, 
called guepu, hung from a string round the waist. Very young 
children before wearing a cloth have a string round the waist. 
The lap is often made of bark, beaten till soft.* The lap 
method is employed by the Veddaa of Ceylon,® and by numerous 
early races throughout the world. 

As the various methods of draping and tying 
developed with man’s familiarity with sheet-dress, 
1 (Inter den Ifaturvdlkern Zmtral-BraeUiem^ Berlin, 
p. l^f. For other protective coverings for the organs, gainst 
insects, see Wilken-JPleyte, EandUiding voor de vergslipcende 
Volkmhm.de van Eederlandteh-JndiMj Leyden, 189S, p. 87 f. 

* Im Thurn, op. cit. 194. 

8 0. G. and B. Z. Seligmann, The Feddos, 1911, p. 98. 
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but a ring- of brass wire round the abdomen. The women wear 
a tiny bead-work apron, exactly resembling that of the Kaffirs.^ 
The women at Upoto wear no cioilies whatever. ‘-i In the Short- 
lands the men are naked ; the women wear leaves in a waist- 
string. In New Britain both sexes are nude.3 Of Central 
Africa, Angus gives as his experience : the more naked the 
people and the more to us obscene and shameless their manners 
and customs, the more moral and strict they are in the matter 
of sexual Intercourheri The fact should be noted, in leaving 
the subject of the (Scantiest form of dress, as being a regular 
concomitant of nakedness. 

Variations of the most opposite character in the 
same stage of culture are a frequent problem. In 
some cases they may be accounted for by foreign 
iuiluence. But any accident may institute a 
fashion* Tims, tlm Upoto women are entirely 
nude ; ^ but among the Akikuyu the smallest girl 
wears an apron.® 

In tropical countries the use of leaves as occa- 
sional or permanent garments is regular. Several 
}>eoples, such as the East Indian islanders, in Ceram, 
for example, and the Polynesians, elevated the 
practice into an art. Koticeable details are the 
single-leaf head-dress, and leaves fixed in arm- 
band.s. 

The Samoans wore girdles of fi-leaves (CordpUne terminalis), 
gathered when turning yellow.*' Adorned with flowers, their 
figures w-ere a notable example of adaptation to island scenery. 
The Niam-Niam negress wears a leaf tied to a girdle.^ Paliyan 
women are sometimes dressed in a leaf-girdle only, Goyd 
women w-ear bimciies of twigs round the waist. Tlie Jutirjgs 
of Ghotk Nagpur are famous for their leaf-dresses. When dry 
and crackly, they are changed for fresh leaves,® The Senmngs 
of the Malay Peninsula wear girdles of leaves. On festive occa- 
sions, ligatures of Licuala leaf were used to hold flowers on the 
arms; flowers were also fastened in the girdle and the head- 
fillet, Iwth made of this leaf. The Sakai wear a waist-cord 
from which leaves depend in a fringe.^® This is retained under 
the cloth mrong. At feasts their dress is like that of the 
Bemang, a wreath of leaves or a turban of cloth being indif- 
ferently used. The dancing-dress of the Jakun is made of the 
leaves of the serdmtg palm, and consists of an elaborate fringed 
head-dress, a bandolier, and belt. Leaf -aprons are still worn by 
Kdragar women, u 

Another natural covering is bark. 

‘ In tropical regions of both hemispheres, where scanty cloth- 
ing is needed, certain trees weave their inner bark into an 
excellent cloth, the climax of which is the celebrated tapa of 
Polynesia." f'-* Taken from the icawfci, or paper-mulberr 3 ’' {Mortis 
papifriferaX^3 the liark was beaten to a soft consistency. In 
tropical Africa a species of Brachystegia (Order Legtaninosm) is 
generally used as a source of bark-cloth. The bark is made into 
kilts, cloths, band-boxes, canoes, roofing, and various useful 
arrides.^^ The Guiana Indian wears sandals of the leaf stalk of 
the asta x>alm (Mauritia jlezima). They are made in a few 
minutes, and careful measurements are taken. They wear out 
in a few hours.^® 

The Kayans use bark-doth, which thej dye red and yellow.fs 
Throughout Eastern Asia, the Malay Archipelago, and Polynesia^ 
the girdle of bark-cloth is widely diffused. The Sakai hammer 
the bark of the ipoh tree (Antiaris toxCcaria) and of the wild 
breadfruit (ArU>carpus) so as to expel the sap. It is then 
washed and dried. The loin-cloth made of this by the Semang 
is the loin-cloth proper, folded round the waist, and tucked 
through the front after passing between the km Both this 
and the women’s fringe of leaves are worn under the Malay 
sarong^ where this has been introduced,^7 

The Woolwa Indians make their clothes, the tounoo and the 
sleeping-sheet, from the bark of trees. The women beat this 
on a smooth log with a mallet shaped like a club and having 
grooves which give to the bark-cloth the texture and appear- 
ance of a mesh. The better sort of garments are made of 
stout cotton, of many colours and mixed with the down and 
feathers of birds. Watusi women wear bark-cloth fastened 
above the breasts and falling below the knees.i® Formerly the 
Veddas of Ceylon made bark-cloth from the riti (Atitians 


t Sir H. II. Johnston, British Central Africa^ 1897, p. 408 ff. 

S T. H. Parke, Equatorial Africa^ 1891, p. 01. 
s 6. Brown, Mela-msians and Polynesians,, 1910, pp. 202, 310. 
4 ZE Vi. (1898) 479. ® H. Ward, Le. 

® Eoutleiige, a Prehistoric People, 1910, p, 139. 

7 G. Brown, 316. ® Ratzel, I. 94. 

® W. Crooke, Things Indian, 1906, p. 156 f. 
w Skeat-Blagden, i. 63, 142, 364, ii, 118, 124, 136 f. 
ri J, M. Campbell, in JA xxiv. (1895) 154, 
w O. T, Mason, in Amer. Anthropologist, vii. (1894) 144. 
kt E. Tregear, 3Iaori Comparative Bictimiary (Wellington, 
N.Z., 1891), s.v , ; tapa is the mpa of the Hawaiians. 

14 JAI xxil. (1892) 145, reprint from the Kew Bulletin. 
w Im Thurn, 196. w Hose, in JAI xxiii. (1898) 165, 

17 Skeat-Blagden, i 140 ff., 161. 
la H. A. Wickham, in JAI xxiv. (1894) 2031 
19 L. Becle, in JAI xxiii. (1894) 4M. 

» O, G. and B. Z. Seligmann, 93. 


The * shirt-tree* of Brazil is a Lecythis. Its pliant bark is 
easily stripped. From a length of the trunk a cylinder of bark 
is taken, and beaten soft. Two arm-holes are cut, and it is 
ready for wear.i The bark of the * sacking-tree ’ is still used 
for clothes in Western India. The men of the Abors of Assam 
wear loin-cloths of bark. Bark-cloth was w’orn by the ancient 
Hindu ascetics.® 

Various circumstances, which need not he de- 
tailed, make certain peoples adojit leather or fur 
garments. Against cold and rain these are still 
unsurpassed. 

The men of the Akamba wore cloaks of ox-hide before the 
introduction of trade-blankets.® The Masai wore dressed skins 
before cotton cloth was introduced.^ The only garment of a 
Chaco Indian woman is a skin petticoat, but in cold weather a 
mantle of skins is worn.® The Ainus use liear-skins for cloth- 
ing.® Arctic and sub-Arctic peoples, like the Eskimo, have made 
fur-dress into a very perfect covering. 

Such ready-made articles of early dress con- 
tained both the suggestion and the material of 
pianufaetured cloth. The animal, insect, and 
vegetable worlds were gradually exploited for the 
purpose. Animals like the sheep and the llama, 
trees like the palm, iiave botii supported man and 
inspired his invention. Thus from the Mauritia 
palm the natives of the Orinoco derived wood for 
building ; from its leaf they made clothing, fishing 
nets, and hammocks. Its sap supplied a fermented 
drink.’ Materials which have complex possibilities 
are more likely to encourage the inventive impulse 
than is sheer necessity. ‘ Weaving is the next art, 
after agiucultureand building, to acquire economi- 
cal importance.’ ® The hair of domesticated animals 
superseded skins; cotton and linen superseded 
leaves, grass-matting, and the rougher vegetable 
fibres, palm, aloe, hemp, and the liice. With the 
introduction of an artificial dress-material the 
savage stage of the evolution comes to an end. 
But for various reasons many barbarian peoples 
<lraw at times ux)on the old natural fabrics. In 
some cases, like that of the Sakai leaf-girdle,® it 
is regularly used in combination with woven mater- 
ial. The earliest stages of the barbarian period 
are illustrated bjr the following typical account of 
home-made fabric, dye, and dress. 

The dress of the Fuias is * universally the cotton cloths made 
by themselves out of the plants grown in almost every village ; 
it is carded by an instrument, probably imported, which is 
very much like a wire brush about 8 mches by 9 inches, and 
woven on an ingenious loom.* The cotton is dyed blue with 
Indigo, cultivated by the natives, and is marked by a white 
pattern produced by tying portions of the cloth together before 
dipping itJ9 

it is significant that in these stages the form of 
the material leads to actualization of its possi- 
bilities, and emphasizes simultaneously covering, 
concealment, and decoration. The third type of 
the perineal garment becomes regular : namely, for 
men, the loin and inter-crural cloth combined in 
one length, and for women the folded petticoat. 
For example, the ordinary garment of Fula women 
is a single cloth, either folded round and tucked in 
under the arms or wound round the waist, leaving 
the breast exposed. This type has been largely 
used by both sexes. In an extended form it is the 
sarong of the Malays. The loin-cloth of men is 
the maro of the Polynesians. Both garments have 
the same method of fastening—a double or treble 
wrapping round the waist. From it have developed 
the suspended or belted skirts of women and kilts 
of men. A combination of this principle with that 
of the shoulder-wrap leads to tlie tunic and robes 
generally. The toga-form of the outer robe is 
an echo, in its method of wi'apping, of the earliest 
folded garment for the lower body. The loin- 

1 Ratzel, i, 96. ® Orooke, 157, 

®G. W- Hobley, Ethnology of A-Ka7nba, Gauibridge, 1910, 
p. 40. 

4 Hollis, The Masai, 1906, p. 30L ® Grubb, 69. 

6 Frazer, Qm, 1900, ii. 375. 

7 E. J. Payne, History of the New World called Amsrieat 
Oxford, 1892, i. 309. 

9 lb. i, 369. 9 See preced. column. 

19 O. P. Scott Elliot, in JAI xxiii. (1893) 80 L 

11 Ib. 81 . 
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ifxarwv, Heb. The turban, generally of muslin, may be 

from sixty to seventy yards long. The tarbush and the fez are 
other forms of head-gear. 

Foliux gives a classic account of ancient Greek, 
and Varro of ancient Italian dress.® It is signifi- 
cant,^ sociologically, that the classic type, char- 
acterized by the loose tunic and toga, which with 
some differences was that chiefly afieeted by the 

g reat Oriratal races, and is adapted both to the 
Tiental ideal of repose and to the classic ideal 
of aristocratic contemplation, was discarded, as 
the Empire developed into the States of Europe, 
in favour of what the Greeks styled barbarian 
dress, chiefly characterized by trousers — a dress 
adapted to activity. Trousers, the Sanskrit 
chrdunu.hBd been connected in India, as now in the 
East Indian Archipelago, with the dress of w’arriora 
and chiefs.® 

The early Hebrews, like the Egyptians, wore the 
loin-cloth, originally, according to monuments of 
the latter, of the form. Drawers developing 
from this were first used as a priestly garment. 
Together with all Semitic peoples and the bar- 
barians of Europe, they differed from Greek peoples 
in this one garment, though becoming assimilated 
in the tunic and mantle. The sudin was a shirt. 
Generally it wm of the Greek type, and formed i 
indoor dress. Overlapping by means of the girdle, 
it provided a pocket ; it was slit at each side for 
ease in walking. The outer garment had two types, 
the long c(uit, corresponding to the Ijidnov, and 
the fulbdress cloak, the il, worn by wealthy 
persons and the priests. Both deserted the toga 
type in possessing sleeves. It was similar, gener- 
ally, to the Cliinese and Muhammadan long coat."* 
The early Christians wore the ordinary areas of 
the country. They always evinced a strong feeling 
against luxury, display, and immodesty in dress,® 
This is to bo attributed not merely to their revolt j 
against Imperial paganism and its luxury and vice, 
but^ to their own cl ass- fee ling and class-prej'udice, 
an impulse of the pride in lower class conditions of 
simplicity and poverty. This impulse is paralleled 
in modern labour and socialist psychology, where 
the workman’s garb becomes a fetish of caste. 
Early ^ Christian literature contains stories of 
Chri.stians being tortured for refusing to put on 
garments indicative of idolatry.® All colour was j 
avoided in dress, except the ‘ natural ’ colours of the 
clot h. U nder the Frankish Emperors a prohibition 
was enacted against the wearing of a combination 
of wool and linen. Such ideas gradually gave way, 
and the dress of the country, more and more of the 
* barbarian ’ type, even in the South, was still worn 
by Christian Europeans without any limitations, 
country and creed being now identical. Among 
details to be noted are the following : 

In Germany and Europe generally, till the 16th and 17th 
centuries, night garments were not worn ; eveiy one slept nude.8 
Sixty years ago m England the use of drawers was almost un- 
known, and was regarded as immodest and unfeminine.s The 
tight-fitting hose were the men's characteristic garment. The 
doublet or jacket was replaced among the academic class by the 
long coat. An extraordinary variety of fashions prevailed from 
the Middle Ages onwards. Knee-breeches later replaced the 
long-hose, ana the longer jacket the doublet. The peasant’s 
overall, smock, or blouse goes back to early European times. 
Finally, the modern trousers supemded the knee-breeches. 

The evolution of material includes some abnor- 
malities of special interest. Some extreme cases 
may be selected to illustrate these. Among the 
1 Hughes, DI, s.R * 0res«' ; see E, W. Lane, Modem Egyp- 
fians, 1846, i, 36. 

s Pollux, Ommmtiomf bks. iv. vii. ; Varro, de Ling, Lot. 

bk. V. 

» WOken-Flevte, 42. 

4 G. M. Mackie, art. * Dress,* in MLB ; I, Abrahams and S, A. 
Cook, art. * DreM," in MBi. 

® Smifch-Oheetimm, DCA, 1876, s.v. ‘Dress.* 

^ AdLMod Perpetua and AWtwtos, 18. 

7 Sinith-Cheetham, be. ; see Capitu^aritm^ vi, 46. 

® W. Rudeck, Gesch, der dfmtlichm Sittliekkeit in Lmtscfi- 
land, 1807, pp, 67, m. 

® E. J. Tilt, EkmmU of Health, 1862, p. 193. 


Central Australians, human hair is used for various 
])urposes, especially for the manufacture of girdles. 
The giving and receiving of it constitute an im- 
portant ri^ht and duty. A married man’s chief 
supply is Stained from Ms mother-in-law.^ The 
mediaeval use of the hair-shirt as a mode of penance 
depended on the coarseness of the fabric for the 
mortification of the flesh. Similar is the use of 
hempen fabric, sack-clotb, in mourning. In foot- 
gear an analogy is seen in the use of dried peas to 
make walking painful. 

The famous feather-fabric of the Nahua nations, 
who lived in a paradise of gorgeously coloured birds, 
was made by skilled artists, termed amanteem. 
This feather-cloth, with its brilliantly hued and 
Rciiitillating patterns was used for mantles and 
dresses by the nobles and the wealthy, as well as 
for tapestry and similar drapery,® The most 
skilled nation was the Toltec.® 

The interweaving of precious metal with dresa- 
fabric is a luxurious custom, often merging in 
superstition. Thus Hindus and Chinese consider 
it lucky to wear gold, however minute the quantity, 
in some form on the person. 

Colour in dress involves many problems of 
msthetic, psychological, and biological importance. 
Behind fashion in colour there seems generally to 
be a principle of unconscious adaptation to en- 
vironment. Aesthetic principles, originally un- 
conscious, were superimposed upon this. The 
varied symbolism of colour in dress has a psycho- 
logical foundation. Towards the tropics the 
tendency to gaudiness becomes marked ; subdued 
tones are preferred by inhabitants of the temperate 
zone. Conversely, there is adaptation to racial 
and indivitlual skin-colour. 

The Euahlayi Australians think red to be a 
‘devil’s colour.’^ Such cases show an unconscious 
appreciation of the powerful stimulus of red. Its 
erotic connexion no doubt explains its frequent 
use in marriage ceremonies.® A natural associa- 
tion of ideas connects white with the purity of 
virgins and priests. The following are typical cases 
of doubtful origin : 

Blue was a sacred colour among tbe Mayas ; the priests and 
the sacred books were clothed in blue. At a certain feast, all 
instruments used in all occupations, and all children, were 
painted blue.6 The Yezidis hate blue. Their strongest curse 
is ‘ May you die in blue garments 1*7 In the following example 
a tabu against mixtures may be involved. According to the 
Atharvaveda a combination of blue and red savoured of witch- 
craft,^ Blue and red, however, were worn in the Hebrew high 
priest’s ephod, which was employed for divination (Ex 286 et aC.), 
The special colours of Hindus and Buddhists in Northern India 
are red and saffron. The Hindu abominates indigo. The Sikh 
wears blue or white, and abominates saffron. The Musalman 
wears indigo, or, if a descendant of the Prophet, green ; never 
red.» Tradition, social inertia, and race-feeling perpetuate 
such preferences when once established. 

Superstitious reasons for wearing a particular 
colour are probably always secondary, as, for 
instance, in the following cases from India : 

For six days before marriage the Indian Musalman bride wears 
old tattered yellow clothes, to drive away evil spirits. A wife 
meeting her husband after a long absence is dressed in yellow. 
Most Hindus of the West explain the custom of rubbing the body 
with turmeric in the same way. Among most high-class Hindus 
the bride's cloth, vadhuvaeira, is yellow.l® The Sannyasi wears 
yellow clothc».iJ The lAmas of Tibet wear yellow, and yellow 
is the colour of Buddhist priestly dress universally. 

A constant tendency may be observed for the 
colour, as well as the form, of the dress of the 
sacred world to be the precise opposite of that of 
the profane. In later stages, asceticism is also in- 

1 Dpencer-Gillen^, 466. 

2 Bancroft, BcUive Maces, 1876-6, ii. 488 ff., who gives the 
authorities on the * feather-mosaic* art and its monuments, 

Payne, ii. 432. Feather-cloaks and collars were made by 
the Hawaiians (Frobenius, Childhood of Man, 1909, p. 62). 

4 K. L. Parker, 136. « Of. Gray, China, 1878, i. 201. 

6 Bancroft, ii. 697, 700. 

7 Millingen, Atnmg the Koords, 1870, p. 277. 

8Crooke,165. »/6. 

10 J. M. Campbell, lA xxiv. 166 f. 

IJ T. Maurice. Indian Antiquities, 1806, v. 1008. 
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be an expression of personal pride in the organism, 
no less tlMin is scrnpulous cleanliness. 

The use of the fillet has two purposes — to confine 
the hair, and to prevent sweat from reaching the 
eyes. The protection of the eyes and the spine of 
the neck from the deleterious rays of the sun has 
been understood in very early stages. The general 
tendency is towards ornament in female, protection 
in male, head-gear. 

Korean heml-irear is remarkable. The men’s hats are like 
inverted ilower-|>ots» with broad, straig^ht brims, similar to the 
Welsh tall hat, The brims measure two feet across. The hats 
are made of horsehair, and are varnished. They are stained 
black, except in half-mourning, when they are string-colour. 
The conrt officials wear hats so fantastic that* it is perfectly 
impossible to describe them.* The women wear no head-gear, 
exc»pfc fur-caps in winfeer.3 Such hats as the Korean and the 
modern Eurof>ean tali hat are the expression of ideas of the 
dignity of the head. Just as was the crown. 

4. Ornaments and amulets.—Though dress of 
the simplest description hsis an ornamental value, 
there has always been a precise distinction betw'een 
dress and ornament. There is little possibility of 
confusion between them, whether the ornament is 
directly applied to the body or is actually an addi- 
tion to the dress, meant to decorate this rather 
than the wearer. Ornament is often de rigitanr. 
No Hindu woman ‘ %vonid dare to hold up her head ’ 
unless well provided with eight kinds of ornaments 
— nose-rings, ear-rings, necklaces, bracelets, arm- 
lets, finger-rings, anklets, and toe-rings.^ 

Lower races are fond of the necklace-method, 
using shells, seeds, and beads threaded on string. 
The women of Guiana load themselves with seeds 
and beads in great ropes.* Almost as prevalent is 
the use of metal cinctures, which subsequently 
ac<|uire the value of protective armour or amulets. 
Originally they seem to have been an extension of 
the ligature-principle.^ 

Amulets are practically innumerable in their 
variety. They may be worn on the body or on 
the dress, and are usually abnormal in material. 
Dress itself may acquire the virtue of an amulet. 
The Malays write charms on paper or cloth, and 
wear them next the skin.* The MusaImS.n and 
Hebrew amulets of sacred texts are familiar ex- 
amples. The principle employed is that of assimi- 
lation of the sacred force by contact. The people 
of Surinam wear the ‘ strong metal,* iron, on their 
bodies, to acquire its strength.* In armour dress 
reaches the climax of its protective functions. 

5. Dress as currency.— -In the absence of coinage, 
commercial transactions often take the form of 
mutual gifts, especially in the case of transactions 
wdiich are more or less purely financial. At such 
stages any article representing work and intrinsic 
value, such as clothing, is an obvious medium for 
pr^entation or excliange. In savagery, gifts of 
clothing are less frequent than gifts of food ; in 
barbarism they are more frequent. 

The Trojans placed a robe on the knees of the goddess to 
induce her to save their city.8 in the East Indian Islands 
clothes are a frequent offering’ to the spirits.'? Blankets were a 
common gift amoii}>r the N. American Indians.® To show appre- 
ciation of an actor’s playing, the Japanese used to throw their 
clothes on the stage. At the end they were purchased by the 
donors, and the actor took the money,® Blankets form the chief 
property of the Kwakiutl and Haidas. They are treated as 
money, and lent at interest.^® A large proportion of the taxes 
paid by the Kahuas was in the form of cloths and made-up 
clothes. The lalwur involved in providing the tribute was one 
main aspect of the Nahtm^ * Kule of Life/ which gave the people 
their name. Also a considerable amount of dress was annually 

S inded In sacrifices.ii The remarkable institution of the 
ins of British Columbia, known as the potlatch^ is a dia- 

? Saunderson, in JAl xxiv. (1804) 304. 

^ Monier- Williams, 306 f, * Im Thurn, 100. * Skeat. 667. 

® Martin, in Sij(L tot de Land-^ en Volkmkunde JfiederL- 

JtndH, XXXV. (1886) 6, pp. 2-4* 

®Horo. /l.vL 87ff., 302ff. 

7 F. Valentijn, Oud sn nieuw Oostdndun^ ed* 1862, iii. 13 f- 
3 Dorsey, in Amerimn J^aturcUisL Philadelphia, xix. (1886) 
678. 

» Kennedy, in FL ix (ISS^) 93. 

^0 Payne, li. 376. 
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tribution of property, such as blankets, undertaken b^’ each 
member of society in turn, according to his status or oppor- 
tunity. The system is essentially financial gambling. Similar 
is the frequent obligation of the king in early culture to redistri- 
bute the gifts which his subjects make to him.i A potlatch, 
distribution of property, accompanied initiation to the Bear 
Totem of the Carrier Indians. The candidate gave presents of 
clothes to all concerned.'^ 

Ornament and currency are interchangeable, 
Ratzel points out, in early times. There is no 
safer place for property than the owner’s person. 
But clothing proper is a parallel form of currency, 
either as made up into garments, or as prepared 
material. 

Among the Tlingits, seal and other skins are both worn and 
circulated as money. The fine mat-garments of the Samoans 
were their most valuable property, and were used as currency. 
The Wa-ganda use unbleached calico for the purpose, measur- 
iug the unit by the length of the forearm.3 The Garos use 
cotton cloth as a medium of exchange.** Mat-money is used in 
the Northern New Hebrides. The mats, which are plaited by 
women, are called by the same term — malo — as women’s mat- 
cloths. They are long, narrow pieces, and the value increases 
with the folds, which are usually counted in tens. In the Banks 
Islands, crimson-dj'ed feathers, the favourite decoration, are 
used as currency.® Formerly braid was so used in the Loyalty 
Islands. In Florida and Saa, disks of shells are used both as 
ornaments and as money.® In Africa, New Britain, Melanesia, 
among the Californians, Tlingits, and Eskimo, beads, shells, 
and the like decorations are used for exchange. The Khalkas 
discontinued the wearing of their valuable silk scarves, and 
retained them solely as a form of money. 

The famous New Britain shell ornaments, termed detoccrra, 
were chiefly in the form of extended collars. The wearing of 
dewan'a was abandoned as soon as it was found, on the arrival 
of Europeans, to have commercial value. The shells were tabu. 
A man’s greatest object in life was to collect as large a hoard 
as possible. * With dewarra they buy their ornaments and their 
wives ; with dewarra they buy themselves free from all troubles 
and complications ; with dewarra they appease their bitterest 
enemy, even though they may have killed his nearest relative,’ 
For daily expenses a man carries about with him a yard or a few 
fathoms of this money. ‘ The rest is deposited in the dewarra- 
house, a hut specially set apart for keeping the property of all 
the villagers, the thousands of fathoms belonging to the rich, 
as well as the smallest savings of the poor. From fifty to a 
hundred or even two hundred and fifty fathoms are rolled up 
in a bundle, which is wrapped in bright-coloured leaves. . . . 
The dewarra bank is always guarded by several sentinels.* At 
the death of a capitalist, his dewarra is distributed among the 
depositors. When a man deposits a large amount, the drum is 
beaten to summon an audience.^ Shell arm-ornaments are used 
as currency by the Southern Massim of New Guinea.® 

6 . Dress symbolism. — Dress acquires ideal 
valuations from its various uses, materials, and 
associations. All languages are full of metaphoi*s 
recording such ideas. According to the Satapatha 
Brdhmarm, * the priests* fee consists of a hundred 
garments, for that — to wit, the garment — is man’s 
outward appearance, whence people (on seeing) any 
well-clad man ask, “Who can this he?’* ; for he is 
perfect in his outward appearance ; with outward 
appearance he thus endows him.*® This example 
well illustrates the idea^ that dress is both an 
expression and an extension of personality, in its 
superficial aspect. 

The symbolism of the virgin zone, the girdle, 
the royal rohe and crown, needs no illustration. 
In rare cases, an article of value used in exchange 
acquires the virtue of such objects as regalia and 
the Australian ehuringa. The wampum of the 
North American Indians 

‘ has, ao doubt, grown out of the cords on which were strung 
shell-beads of divers colours for adorning the neck and amis, 
and whi(ffi first served as ornaments, but later circulated in the 
land as real money. . . . Exchange may have taken place to 
cement a friendship or a treaty. . . . The icawpvm-belt acquired 
an extraordinary measure of importance ; in it was evolved a 
certain kind of documentary script.’ The speaker at meetings 
held a %tmnpaw-he\t in his hand. * Brothers/ he might say, 

* with this belt I open your ears that you may hear ; I take care 
and sorrow from your hearts.’ At the conclusion of a treaty, 
tribes exchanged wamputm^ which had a representation of the 

J Van Gennep, Mitee de passage, Paris, 1909, p. 43, 

2 A. G, Morice, in Trans, of Cariad. Inst, iv, (1802-3) 203 f. 

3 H. Spencer, Principles of Sociology, 1876-06, iii. 387, quoting 
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be an expression of personal pritie in tbe organism, 
no less than is scnipulous cleanliness. 

The use of the fillet lias two purposes — to confine 
the hair, and to^ prevent sweat from reaching the 
eyes. The protection of the eyes and the spine of 
the neck from the deleterious rays of the sun has 
been imclerstood in very early stages. The general 
tendency is towards ornament in female, protection 
in male, head-gear. 

Korean head-i^ear is reumrk&ble. The men’s hats are like 
inverted fiower-imts, with broad, straight brims, similar to the 
Welsh tall hat. The brims measure two feet across. The hats 
are made of horaeliair, and are varnished. They are stained 
black, except In imlf-mournlng, when they are string-colour. 
The co!irt oflicialB wear hats so fantastic that ‘ it is perfectly 
impossible to tiescribe them.' The women w’ear no head-gear, 
except fur-ea|W in winter. * Such hats as the Korean and the 
modern European tall hat are the expression of ideas of the 
dignit}'' of the head, just as w’as the crown. 

4. Oxnaments and amulets. — Though dress of 
the simple.‘st de8cri|)tion has an ornamental value, 
there has always been a precise distinction between 
dress and ornament. There is little possibility' of 
confusion between them, whether the ornament is 
directly applied to the body or is actually an addi- 
tion to the dress, meant to decorate this ^rather 
than the wearer. Ornament is often de riffmtir. 
No Hindu woman * would dare to hold up her head ' 
unless well provided with eight kinds of ornaments 
— nose-rings, ear-rings, necklaces, bracelets, arm- 
lets, finger-rings, anklets, and toe-ring.H.“ 

Lower races are fond of the necklace-metlpd, 
using shells, seed.s, and bead.s threaded on string. 
The women of Guiana load tlieniselves with seeds 
and beads in great ropes.^ Almost as prevalent is 
the use of metal cinctures, which subsequently 
acquire the value of protective armour or amulets. 
Originally they seem to have been an extension of 
theligature-principle* 

Amulets are practically innumerable in their 
variety. They may be worn on the body or on 
the dress, and are usually abnormal in material. 
Dress itself may acquire the virtue of an amulet. 
The Malays write charms on paper or cloth, and 
wear them next the skin.** The Musalmtn and 
Hebrew amulete of sacred texts are familiar ex- 
amples. The principle employed is that of assimi- 
lation of the sacred force by contact.^ The people 
of Surinam wear the * strong metal,’ iron, on their 
bodies, to acquire its strength.® In armour dress 
reaches the climax of its protective functions. 

5. Dress as currency. — In the absence of coinage, 
commercial transaertions often take the form of 
mutual gifts, especially in the case of transactions 
which are more or less purely financial. At such 
stages any article representing work and intrinsic 
value, such as clotidng, is an obvious medium for 
presentation or exchange. In savagery, gifts of 
clothing are less frequent than gifts of food ; in 
barbarism they are more frequent. 

The Trojans placed a robe on the knees of the goddess to 
induce her to save their city.® In the East Indian Islands 
clothes are a frequent offering to the spirits.? Blankets were a 
common gift among the K. American Indians.® To show appre- 
ciation of an actor's playing, the Japatfiese used to throw their 
clothes on the stage. At the end they were purchased by the 
donors, and the actor took the money.® Blankets form the chief 
pro|>erty of the Kwakiutl and Haidas. They are treated as 
money, and lent at interest.!® A large proportion of the taxes 
paid by the Nahuas was in the form of cloths and made-up 
clothes. The lalioor involved in providing the tribute was one 
main aspect of the .VaAim, ‘ Rule of Life,' which gave the people 
their name. Algo a considerable amount of dress was annually 
exjwL'uded in sacrifices. rt The remarkable institution of the 
Indians of British Columbia, known as the pQttatch, is a dla- 
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tribution of property, such as blankets, undertaken by each 
member of society in turn, according to his status or oppor- 
tunity. The system is essentially financial gambling. Similar 
is the frequent obligation of the king in early culture to redistri- 
bute the gifts which his subjects make to him.! 4 . potlatch^ 
fliatribution of property, accompanied initiation to the Bear 
Totem of the Carrier Indians. The candidate gave presents of 
clothes to all concerned.^! 

Ornament and currenev are interchangeable, 
Ratzel points out, in early times. There is no 
safer place for property than the owner’s person. 
But clothing proper is a parallel form of currency, 
either as made up into garments, or as prepared 
material. 

Among the TIingits, seal and other skins are both worn and 
circulated mi money. The fine mat-garments of the Samoans 
i-vere their most valuable property, and were used as currency. 
The Wa-ganda use unbleached calico for the purpose, measur- 
ing the unit by the length of the forearm.® The Garos use 
cotton cloth as a medium of exchange.^ Mat-money is used in 
the Northern New Hebrides. The mats, which are plaited by 
women, are called by the same term — wttfo— as women's mat- 
cloths. They are long, narrow pieces, and the value increases 
with the folds, which are usually counted in tens- In the Banks 
Islands, crimson-dj^ed feathers, the favourite decoration, are 
used as currency.® Formerly braid was so used in the Loyalty 
Islands. In Florida and Saa, disks of shells are used both as 
ornaments and as money.® In Africa, New Britain, Melanesia, 
among the Californians, TIingits, and Eskimo, beads, shells, 
and the like decorations are used for exchange. The Khalkas 
discontinued the wearing of their valuable silk scarves, and 
retained them solely as a form of money. 

The famous New Britain shell ornaments, termed dewarra, 
were chiefly in the form of extended collars. The wearing of 
ilevcarra was abandoned as soon as it was found, on the arrival 
of Europeans, to have commercial value. The shells were tabu. 

A man's greatest object in life was to collect as large a hoard 
as imssible. * With dewarra they buy their ornaments and their 
wives ; with dewarra they buy themselves free from all troubles 
and complications; with dewarra they appease their bitterest 
enemy, even though they may have killed his nearest relative.' 
For daily expenses a man carries about with him a yard or a few 
fathoms of this money. 'The rest is deposited in the dewarra- 
house, a hut sixjcially set apart for keeping the property of all 
the villagers, the thousands of fathoms belonging to the rich, 
as well as the smallest savings of the poor. From fifty to a 
hundred or even two hundred and fifty fathoms are rolled up 
in a bundle, w'hich Is w'rapped in bright-coloured leaves. . . . 
The dewarra bank is always guarded by several sentinels.’ At 
the death of a capitalist, his dewarra is distributed among the 
depositors. When a man deposits a large amount, the drum is 
beaten to summon an audience.7 Shell arm-ornaments are used 
as currencj' by the Southern Massim of New Guinea.® 

6 , Dress symbolism. — Dress acquires ideal 
valuations from its various uses, materials, and 
associations. All languages are full of metaphors 
recording such ideas. According to the Sctiftpdihfx 
Brakma^^ ‘ the priests’ fee consists of a hundred 
garments, for that — to wit, the garment — is man s 
outward appearance, whence people (on seeing) any 
well-clad man ask, *‘Who can this be? ” ; for he is 
perfect in his outward appearance ; with outward 
appearance he thus endows him.’® This example 
well illustrates the idea that dress is^ both an 
expression and an extension of personality, in its 
superficial aspect. 

The symbolism of the virgin zone, the girdle, 
the royal robe and crown, needs no Ulustration. 
In rare cases, an article of value used in exchange 
acquires the virtue of such objects as rcyrt/iVi! and 
the Australian churinga^ The wampum of the 
North American Indians 

* has, BO doubt, grown out of the cords on which were stnnsg 
shell-beads of divers colours for adorning the neck and arnin, 
and which first served as ornaments, but later circulatal m the 
land as real money. . . . Exchange may have taken plare lo 
cement a friendship or a treaty. . . , The iramptnn-beil acqujna 
an extraordinary measure of importance; in it was evoivy<s a 
certain kind of documentary script.' Tliie speaker at ujeetu-’,;» 
held a ?mmpu?w-belt in his hand- ‘Brothers,' he might Mi>, 
' with this belt I open your ears that you may hear ; I tiike car** 
and sorrow from your hearts.' At the condusmn of a . 
Iriljes exchanged wampums, which had a represtmt atmn o f th.v 
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wearer remains faithhii ^ is a contrast to the shirt 
of Nessus. 

in (k*rmaii folklore a shirt spun and stitched 
by a maiden who has kept silence for seven years 
can undo spells and render the wearer sx)eIl*proof.^ 
8t. TjieicMi was presented by the Virgin with an 
invisible cofie which guanled her from sin.® The 
clot hes and caps whicli make invisible \vere familiar 
subjects of inediteval lore. 

Mahty folklore tells of the doth, sanmtah kallah^ ‘which 
weaves itedf, and adds one thread yearly of fine pearls, and 
when that cloth shall be finished the world will be no more.’^ 
An cilti-time raja ‘wore the trousers called hemduwan<fgi, 
niiraculmisly nude witliout letting in pieces'; also a waist- 
!♦.UKi of finwert'd irioth, which thrice a day changed colour — ‘in 
the morning iransimrent as dew, at mid-day of the colour of 
kmhaiiomj ||»urpk'|, and in the evening of the hue of oil.' His 
$art)ng wim * a robe of muslin of the finest kind ; ... it had 
been woven In a Jar in the ini<idie of the ocean hy people with 
gills, relieved by others with beaks ; no 8cw>ner was it finished 
than the maker w’as put to death, so that no one might be able 
to make one like ic. - . . If it were put in the sun it got 
damper, if it were soaked in winter it became drier.*® 

The idea that dress is a secondary skin, an outer 
bodily surface, has a connexion with many stories 
of metamorphosis. 

A Javanese magician transforms himself into a tiger by 
means of a miraculous sarmig, the Malay garment, half robe 
and half shirt. This is believed to have such marvellous 
elasticity that at first it will only cover his great toes, but it 
stretches till it covers the w’hole body. It resembles in texture 
Aiid colour the hide of the Bengal tiger. When it is on, a few 
muttered charms complete the transformation of the magician 
into a tiger.® 

(2) iJress ami persoTudit ^, — One of the simplest 
eaKcs of association is the idea that a person may 
l>e represented by his dx*ess. Dress is liere analo- 
gous to the name, the ehigy, and the image. 

In China, when a man dies in a foreign land, he is buried 
in the form of his clothes. The soul is summoned, and then 
* the burial of the evoked soul * takes place. In the case, for 
instance, of an empress in ancient times, her soul was to be 
evoked * with the aid of her sacrificial robe ; then this robe must 
be placed on a soul-carriage , . . then the dress must be taken 
to the sacrificial hall ... be covered with a corpae-pali, and 
finally be buried,* 7 if the son of a dead Chinese cannot attend 
the funeral, he is represented by a suit of sackcloth garments 
carried on a tray in the procession.® At a Celebes festival, a 
woman's and a man's dress represent deceased ancestors.^ 
Among the Eskimo the first child born after a death * repre- 
sents* the dead msm. These namesakes eat and drink the 
provisions and wear the clothes offered to the dead at feasts, 
on their behalf. At the end the shades are sent back wearing 
the spiritual essence of the clothes, while the gross substance 
is kept by the namesakes.^® When the office of high priest in 
Tonj^ was vacant, the priestly dress was placed on a chair, 
and yams were offered to it. It was regard^ as an equivalent 
for the per 80 n.ii If a Zulu lightning-doctor is unable to attend 
a case, he sends his blanket to be placed in front of the storm 
as an eouivalent for bimself.is 

Batiiiug iu clothes^® is a form of ceremonial 
purification which shows the connexion of dress and 
person. If dress is a part of personality, it follows 
that it must share in the duties imposed on the 
natural body* Similarly, if the soul of a dead 
person is a replica of his ordinary personality in 
life, tlie soul after the death of the body is re- 
garded as w'earing clothes. This was, for instance, 
the case with the Egyptian ka. 

The anointing of garments is a practice found 
in fashion, ritual, and ordinary life {see art. 
Anointing). As a detail of full dress, the wed- 
ding garments of the Masai bride are oiled before 
being put on.^^ The robes of the Hebrew" high 
priest, no less than his head and person, were 
anointed with the sacred oil.“ The liygienic pur- 
pose of oiling the skin is also fulfilled by oiling 
the garments worn. 

In many cases the dress is not merely a repre- 

1 Crook©, FL ix. ISO. 

2 Grimm, Tmd. J/ytAoh, 18S0-8, iii. 10081. 

3 Qtmrt, JRmi*, X8SS, p. 41S. * Skeat, 2ft, 

8 i A. 201, ®il). 161. 

7 0© Oroot, ibsl. Smt- qfGkina, tmn,, lit 847, 85S. 

8 mi. 108. 

0 B. P. Minmnktndm tjan 1866, p. 6. 

W E. W. NclSOh, !a iS MBFlF(im), pt. I pp. 868-870, 4241. 

n S. S. Farmer, Tonga, 1855* p. 184. 

12 H. Callaway, of the Amazulu, 1868, p, 278. 

Manu, xL 1>S. u Hollis, SOS. Ex 207. ai. 


sentative symbol of the person, but a usable sub- 
stitute for a more or less sacred and therefore 
unusable reality. A Masai man swears to the 
trutli of a statement * by my sister’s garment,’ a 
woman ‘ by my father’s garment.’ ^ The converse 
of this idea may be seen w"hen regalia or royal 
robes are more sacred than the person of the 
monarch. These associations, in connexion with 
the innate love of finery, are concerned in certain 
observances during sickness and at death. 

In serious illness, a Mongol’s best clothes and ornaments are 
spread round him in order to tempt the absent soul to return,® 
A similar practice is recorded or the Greenlanders and the 
Todas.3 In China ‘a coat belonging to the sick man, and very 
recently worn, is suspended on a bamboo.’ Incantations are 
performed to induce the errant soul to enter the coat. When 
ihe pole turns round in the hands of the holder, the soul has 
arrived, and the coat is placed on the sick man’s body.4 
For the Chinese ceremony of ‘ calling back the dead,’ the dead 
man’s favourite costume is employed. The idea is to entice the 
soul into it, for it should be ‘ inclined to slip into such of its gar- 
ments as it had been proud to wear during life.* The dress is 
held out by a mourner, crying * Ho 1 come back.’ Then, the 
soul being supposed to have entered, it is placed on the body 
of the dead man.® The Mongols try to persuade the soul of a 
sick man to return by putting out his best clothes, washed and 
perfumed.® The Maoris enticed the soul of a dead chief by the 
:>ait of a piece of its body or its clothes, in order to instal it in 
the Walti TapuJ Souls are commonly charmed into a cloth 
or caught in the same receptacle.® 

The custom of dressing the dead in his best 
clothes may often be based on similar associations 
(see below). 

The pi’incipie of impersonation is easily ap- 
plied to dress. Particular cases are assimilation 
to totemic or other animals, and may be regarded 
as a fusion of personalities, or rather the assump- 
tion of a secondary personality. 

The natives of the Upper Congo blacken their faces with oil 
and charcoal in resemblance of a species of monkey ; they ex- 
plain that by so doing they derive ‘ monkey cunning.* » Bechu- 
ana warriors wear the hair of a hornless ox in their hair and 
the skin of a frog on their cloak, that they may be as hard to 
hold as are these animals.^® The Bororo of Brazil regard them- 
selves as being identical with red-plumaged birds. They de- 
corate themselves with their feathers.^i All African tribes, says 
Schweinfurth (but the statement needs considerable qualifica- 
tion), imitate in their attire some animal, especially those for 
which they have ‘ reverence.* ‘ In this way it frequently happens 
that their superstition indirectly influences the habits of their 
daily life, and that their animal-worship finds expression in 
their dress.’ Among the Vaydas of Cutch the bridegroom is 
dressed as a monkey when he goes to the house of the bride. 

The purposes of impersonation are naturally 
manifold, and require no general illustration. 
When a sick Eskimo child is made to wear a 
dog’s harness, and is consecrated as a dog to the 
goddess Sedna,^* the idea is, no doubt, change of 
condition as resulting from change of personality. 

On a similar principle, the Galelareese, conclud- 
ing that a barren tree is a male, turn it into a 
female by placing a woman’s petticoat upon it.^® 

Assimilation of dress to person has innumerable 
gradations, passing ultimately into identity or 
duplication. The principle is complicated by the 
belief that inanimate objects have souls. There 
is an Irish belief that the clothes of a dead man 
wear out more quickly than those of a living man.^® 
The Hindus hold that the dress and ornaments of 
the gods and deified mortals do not decay. Gar- 
ments, like other inanimate articles, have souls, 
as in Fijian and Tongan belief, 

(3) Magical associations * — All the ideas and 

I Hollis, 845, 2 Bastian, JDU SuU, 1860, p. 86. 

8 Crantz, Greenland, 1820, i. 237 ; Marshall, A Fhremloffist 

amongst the Todas, 1873, p. 171. 

4 Doolittle, Social Life of Ute Chinese, New York, 1866, 1 150 i. 

® De Groot, i. 246 ff. ® Bastian, 80. 

7 B. Taylor, Te ika a Ma%%\ 1870, p. 101, 

® Crawley, /cCeo- of the Sold, 126, 135 £. 

» H. Ward, in JAI xxiv. 208. 

t® E. OasaliB, The Bastdos, Eng. tr., 1861, p, 272 

II K. von den Steinen, 862, 612. 

12 Heart of Africa^ 1874, 1. 406. 

18 Orooke, ii, 164. 

14 Frazer, TUemism cmd Basogamg, iv, (1910) 208, quoting Boas. 

1® M. J. van Baarda* in Mjdragm tot de Taah, Land-, en Vol 
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dress^ as a means of adaptation to a sacred state. 
Tlie * dressing^ is a frame to the picture. 

The lifekmio theory of tabu brings this out. Both personality 
in general, and particular states of a given personality, form 
rmiiici themselves an expression of their essence. The Eskimo 
itoUl limt a man who has transgressed tabu appears to animals 
to be of a dark colour or surrounded by a vapour; for example, 
the hands of a ntensinious w^oman appear to be red. This colour 
herouics attached not only to the soul of the agent, but bo the 
s<5nLs of the animals with which he has to do ; in fact, of every. 
thing with whic'h he may establish contact. If a child is sick, 
the an^jek'fk removes a t)lack attachment from its soul, caused 
periiaps by the chiUi having taken oil-drippings from the lamp. 

A dca<i man’s ciolries may not be worn, for a hunter wearing 
them would appear dark and the seals would avoid him.t 
Behind all this is the instinct against incongruity, 
mal-adaptation. A hunter must not wear the 
dress of a dead man or of a mourner; equally a 
mourner must not wear the dress of a hunter. 
The passage from one state to the other, or the 
transgression of tabu, is not the primary notion. 
The spiritual garb, resulting from a particular 
state, is not originally the result of any trans- 
gression ; it is an automatic effect of the state, a 
psychological echo of the adaptation, assimilation, 
or identiheation of the individual with his parti- 
cular condition. 

Again, lb is believed by the Greenlanders that, if a whale- 
fisher wears a dirty dress, or one contaminated by contact with 
a dead man, the whales will desert the fishing-grounds.'-* 

In such cases it is probable that there is 
originally no notion of contamination or contagion 
at all ; there is merely the incongruity between 
the full-dress, and complimentary circumstances 
of the hunt, — the quarry being approached respect- 
fully and regardfully, — and the undress slovenliness j 
of dirty clothes or the ill-omened and tactless | 
reference to death contained in any connexion 
with a corpse. 

The garment of a particular state must be dis- 
carded when that state is past.^ By this means 
and by bodily * cleansing’ tran.sition to the new 
state or to the normal is effected. 

The Hebrew high priest after offering the sin-offering^ had to 
wash himself and put off the garments ne had worn.s similarly 
the Greek worshipper after an expiation might not enter a city 
or hia house until he had washed himself ana his clothes.** 

Such rules are of world-wide extension. The 
principle of contamination in its secondary and 
ordinary meaning cannot cover all the facts. The 
original meaning of * mixture,’ and conversely the 
original meaning of ‘ purity,* ^ an unmixed^ state, 
supply an adequate explanation, in the principle 
of a psychical (and, as expressed in action, a 
matenal) adaptation to state. In customs such as 
the following the original motive is obscure, but 
the secondary idea of removal of a dangerous 
effluvium is suggested. 

Among the Berbers of South Morocco, ‘persons who have 
been wrongly accused of a crime sometimes entirely undress 
themselves in the minthouse, when going to swear. They 
believe that, if they do so, the saint will punish the accuser ; 
and I conclude,’ observes Westermarck, who reports the custom, 
‘that at the bottom of this belief there is a vague idea that the 
absence of all clothes will prevent the oath from clinging to 
themselves.'* 

Secondary also is the principle that sacred ap- 
purtenances may only be used once; when einptied 
of their force, they must be destroyed.® Kor can 
we regard as primaiy the principle that change or 
removal of dress is a rite of separation from the 
previous state. The important thing is not the 
moment of transition (and there is no evidence that 
any danger is attached to this), but the state 
itwlf. Passage from one state to another is 
marked freqxiently by change of apparel, but it is 
unnecessary to labour the point of transition. It 
is clear that the principle of adaptation to state or 
circumstance has, as a corollary, tlie principle of 
change, which may be more or less emphasized. 
Thus, the Lapps strip themselves of the garments 
1 F. Boas, in Mvil Amer, Mm, Mat, Mist, xv. (IWl) i. 119- 
126 

« brante, i. 12a » Lv leaf*. 4 Frazer, GJS^ ii. SOS, 

* if / i ft®. ® Van Gennep, Mites de passage, 86. 


in which they have killed a bear,^ just as after 
any sacred ceremony the participants put off their 
ceremonial appurtenances. The particular state 
is over and done with ; therefore its exterior 
adaptation must likewise be removed. Ideas of 
removing the sacred and dangerous influence are 
probably secondary. 

Tliese considerations, in connexion with the 
principle that solemnity in dress must accompany 
solemnity of circumstance and function, may ex- 
l>lain the following types of these customs. 

For the harvest festival the two officiating elders of the Nagas 
wash carefully and put on new clothes.*** The Greeks put on 
clean clothes before worship.^^ Before officiating the Shinto 
priests of Japan put on clean garments.** It is a precept of 
Islam that the clothes and person of a worshipper shall be 
clean.* A Muhammadan ‘would remove any defiled garment 
before he commences his prayer, or otherwise abstain from 
praying altogether.' 6 In ancient Christian baptism the novices 
put off their garments, and clothed themselve.s in new white 
robes.7 At the consecration of a Catholic virgin the novice 
puts off her ordinary clothes, and puts on the habit and the 
veil ; also the ring on the finger— the ceremony being actually 
a marriage to Christ.** The putting away of the skin dress of 
the noviciate and the assumption of new clothes were part of 
the ‘ ordination ’ of the ancient Brahman.** 

Whether the new state is the extraordinary 
state of sacredness or the ordinary state of common 
life, adaptation to it equally involves change of 
assimilative costume, preceded by removal of that 
previously worn. 

In order to assume the crest of the Lukin, the Bear, the 
Carrier Indian took off all his clothes, and spent some days and 
nights in the woods. On his return he joined in the Bear 
Dance, in which he was dressed as a bear. During initiation to 
secret societies in the Congo States the candidate is naked. ■*** 
In British Central Africa, boys during initiation wear bark- 
cloth. At the conclusion new clothes are put on. Entrance to 
the various ‘gilds’ is marked by a change of costume. Girls 
after initiation put on new calico.l^ When their initiation cere- 
monies were over, Kaffir boys were chased to the river, where 
they washed off the white clay with which their bodies had 
been painted. Everything about them was burned. They 
'ft'ere smeared with the ordinary unguent and were given new 
kai*osses.v-^ 

Frazer has suggested that the practices of de- 
pilation, and painting the body^ white or red, at 
puberty, are in view of the belief in re-birth.^® The 
Kikuyu, for instance, hold that a boy is born 
; again at circumcision, and he pretends so to be.^"* 
But this idea is ex post facto. 

When her period is over, a woman puts on new 
clothes. This is the ordinance of the Shduast la- 
Shdyast^ of the Mosaic and Hindu law, ana of the 
vast majority of savage and barbarian customary 
social codes. 

Thus, the Kharwar woman after her period bathes and washes 
her clothes.** The Thompson Indian girl has the special dress 
she wore during her seclusion at puberty burnt on her re-entry 
into society,** 

At the end of the Hri, the annual trading expedition, which 
partakes of the nature of a solemn pilgrimage, the Koita of 
New Guinea bathes, anoints himself, and puts on a new sihi, 
loin-cloth. His wife, who has stayed at home, also bathes and 
puts on new garments. *7 

A sort of mechanical link between purifleation 
by lustration and the assumption of new clothes 
is made by anointing. After childbirth the Kaffir 
mother is anointed ceremonially with the ordinary 
fat and red clay.^® This is equivalent to the re- 
sumption of decent apparel. 

New clothes express a new state or condition. 

1 Frazer, GjP, pt. ii. p, 221. 2 t. C, Hodson, 172. 

s Westermarck, MI ii. 352, citing the authorities. 

4 W. E. Griffis, lieligimis (f Japan, 3895, p. 35. 

* E. Sell, B'aith of 1896, p. 257. 

6 Westermarck, MI il 416. ’ Van Gennep. 135. 

5 Migm*, BncycL th^ML, 1844-66, xvii. ; Boissonnet, Diet, des 
cirUvumies et des rites sacr^s, 1846, iii. coll. 539 ff., quoted by 
Van Germep, 140 ff. 

« Oidenlierg, Mel, des Veda, 850. 

*0 Frobenius, Die Mauken u, GeheimhUnde Afrikas, Halle, 
1898, p. 69f, 

n h: Stamms, in J4I xl. (1910) 296, 297, 

12 Maclean, Vo-mpenditim of Kafr Laws and Customs, 1858, 
p. 9f). 

IS Totemism and Mxogamg, iv. 230. 

14 /&. 228, quoting Hollis. ** Crooke, in MTNQ I 67. 

i«Teit, in BuM. Am. Mm, Mat Hist. ii. iv, (lO.iO) 317. 

17 Selignmtm, 110. *<* Madeaii, 94. 
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put it, clothes extend the limits of self and enable 
the wearer to feel himself to the extremity of each 
garment. A precise analogy is found in the 
psychology of tools. Add the sexual factor, and 
mere prcsexic© or possession of the article fof clothinif] 
givet the ttqnmd sense of self-respect, of hnnian dignifcv, of 
seximl tUhimhlMy, 'Thus it is that to unclothe a person ‘is to 
fiinihlialc* luni ; this was 140 even in Homeric times, for w'e may 
re«il the threat of Uiys'ses to strip Thersites.’ 1 
Similarly, to foul a pe^r^on’.s garments is a second- 
arily direct insult. When tlte sense of well-being 
is at a maxiiimip, line dress is an expression of it 
and an adaptation to it. Also, on momentous 
occtimmu a man of any period will dress very 
carefullj, tincomseiously intending to affiriii and 
eniphasue iiis personality. Conversely, tt) express 
iiii.sery, the negation of well-being, or humility, a 
negative form of dress is employed ; value, colour, 
and style are at a minimum. The diminution of 
personality is echoed b^^ wearing rags, sackcloth, 
or colourless or torn or dirty clothes, which act as 
adaptiitions. to the • negative state. Momentary 
dimmutions of personality can only be expressea 
by partial unclothing or fouling or tearing the 
dress. ^ In both cases the dre.ss or ite treatment has 
a reaction on the psychical state of the individual. 

On these foundations luxury and superstition 
have erected a mass of fashions. Two typical 
cases follow. 

Great iHjrsnriajjes in Siam used to wear clothes of a different 
colour for each day of the week. As an example, white was 
worn on Sunday, yellow on Monday, green on Tue^ay, red on 
Wednemiay, blue on Thursday, black on Friday, violet on 

Saturday** 

Tiie primary meaning of the dress next cited Is not talismanic, 
but a suggestion of W€lld>eing, Its magical content is secondary, 
and it is therefore considered here imrtieularly. The Chinese 
siu r* * the garment for a long life.’ is a long gown of valuable 
silk, blue or red-brown, with a lining of bright blue. It is em- 
broidered all over with gold-thread characters, representing the 
word * longevity.’ ’ It purports in the first place to prolong the 
lift of the owner, who therefore frequently wears it, especially 
on festive occasions, in order to allow’ the influences of longevity, 
created by the many characters wherewith it is decorated, to 
work their full effect upon his person. On the anniversary of 
his birth he will scarcely ever neglect doing so, it being generally 
acknowledged among the Chinese that it is extremely useful and 
necessap’ then to abwrb a good amount of vital energy^ in order 
to remain hale and healthy during the ensuing year. Fnends and 
kinsmen who throng the house to take part m the festivities will 
then, as a rule, greauy admire the dress and tender their reiter- 
ated congratulations to the happy wearer, whose children have 
been so filial, and so blessed by fate as to have bestowed a present 
of such delicate and precious description.’ The longevity gar- 
ment is generally the gift of children who are filial enough to wish 
their parent to live long. There is considerable ceremony about 
the presentation. The garment should be made if possible in a 
year which has an intercalary month ; such a year naturally has 
an Infiuence on lengGi, In accordance with Chinese ideas about 
sympathy between ascendants and descendants, the garment 
abo ensures long life to its wearer's posterity.^ 

In Imnting, as in war, the human impulse is to 
emphasize personality. This is more powerful 
tlian the impulse to protection, though the two 
may be combined. 

The Dayaks wear as war-dress a basket-work hat, katapUf and 
a Jacket of skin or quilted cotton. The crown of the helmet is 
adorned with feathers or full plumes. The gagong^ or war 
Jacket of skin, has the animars face on the wearer’s stomach, 
and its back hanging over his shoulders. It is little defence, 
though the head is covered with a plate or sheU to protect the 
pit of the stomach.^ 

The mere fact that in all periods social meetings 
are the occasion for the wearing of best clothes 
indicates the social significance of dress. Dress 
loses half its meaning except in relation to society. 
The principle of extension of personality refers to 
the individualistic aspect of dre.ss ; the principle of 
adaptation to state is its social side. The vaguely 
termed * festival * of lower cultures is expressive of 
mutual well-wishing and of common well-being.® 
At festivals the Ainus dress in their best clothes. 
The statement applies to all peoples. The 
individualistic form of the social meeting is 
amphitryonie, 

IH. Ellis, i.40; llAtm, 

Sf Pallegoix, Siam. Paris, 1854, i. 819. 

s Pe Groot, i. 61 n. ^ Brooke Low, in JAI aoaL (1892) SS, 
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As is the rule with all peoples, the Guiana Indian, * when ex- 
pecting guests, grooms himself carefully and puts on Ms best 
dress and ornaments, these often, as in this case, consisting 
only of a narrow waist-cloth by way of dress and of a necklace 
and armlets of w-hite beads by way of ornament.’! 

A few types of festal dress may be cited from 
a variety which exceeds all other forms of human 
inventiveness — a fact which illustrates both man’s 
physical pride and his tendency to shift its focus 
to an artificial and variable substitute. 

The Manipuri festal head-dress is remarkable. *A white 
turban is bound tightly round the head, and over the top and 
in front is wound round a shumzil, a horn-shaped construction 
of cane bound over with cloth or gold braid, and ending above 
in a loop and below in three flat loops which are concealed 
under the turban. The shumzil is over a foot high, and curves 
slightly backwards ; from the loop at its end hangs an embroi- 
dered streamer. On each side of the head a pfume made of 
peacocks’ feathers and the tail feathers of me hornbill are 
inserted in the turban. . . . The whole structure is bound to- 
gether by a narrow band of red and white embroidery, wound 
round and round and tied, under the chin, with ends hanging 
down nearly to the waist .’ 2 On high days Tangkhul men wear 
a kilt, and the luhup head-dress adorned with toucan feathers 
and tresses of hair.^ The Woolwa Indians wear on festal occa- 
sions coronets made of the curly head-feathers of the curassow, 
and on the arms, feathers of the macaw, or yellow tail-feathers 
of the Ostuxops montzumaA The women wear great masses of 
beads round the neck, sometimes occupying the whole space 
from the bosom to the chin. A petticoat of bark-cloth extends 
below the knee ; it is wrapped round the loins, and the end is 
tucked in over the hip. The exposed parts of the skin are dyed 
a deep vermilion, the colour being extracted from the pod of 
the amotto shrub.^ 

The Ackawoi wear for festivals a dress made of the bright, 
greenish yellow, young leaves of the Aeta palm (ifauntta 
jkx%W8a), The Macusi wears a head-dress of bright parrot and 
macaw feathers, a ruff of black curassow and white egret 
feathers, and a strip of waist-cloth, as a dancing dress,® At 
the feasts of the dead, Quoireng men wear a ‘ glory,' This con- 
sists of bands of yellow and red thread, one and a half inches 
wide, bound round the bead. In them are fixed rays of 
bamboo with feathers inserted, the structure being eighteen 
inches in height,’ 

The dance is a social language, a motor expres- 
sion of individuality in society. As a rule, best 
clothes are worn. Various circumstances often 
impose dijfferent fashions. For ceremonial danc- 
ing the Vedda puts on the Jiangala, a white cloth 
round the waist. Formerly leaf -girdles were 
used.® Probably such costumes are merely for 
the facilitation of movement. In other cases 
regard is paid to the dance as such. The female 
dancing dress of the Fulas is elaborate, made of 
velvet or ornamental cloth, sometimes decked 
with bells which sound in time to the music.® 

Meetings of society in its magical or spiritual 
character are no less marked by fine clothes. The 
Qur’an says ; ‘ Wear your goodly apparel when ye 
repair to my mosque.’ The injunction applies to 
all religions, with the limitation {due to tne difter- 
ence between well- willing and well-being, and later 
to the distinction between worshippers and deity) 
that excess of luxury is forbidden or discouraged. 
Cleanliness of attire is regularly enjoined, origin- 
ally, perhaps, for the avoidance not of defilement, 
material or supernatural, but of mixture of states. 

Just as all sacrifice should be precious, so should 
a dress - wearing victim be well dressed. The 
human victim sacrificed by the Pawnees was 
dressed in the richest raiment. The vmriah of 
the Khonds was dressed in a new garment before 
the sacrifice, anointed, and adorned with fiowers.^^ 
For scapegoats the case may be difierent. When 
the image of the god is clothed it necessarily wears 
the richest raiment (see below). 

The connexion of fine dress with well-being, and 
the estimate of clothing as a necessary of exist- 
ence,^ are combined in the Hebrew belief that 

! Im Thurn, in JAI xxii. (1898) 190. 

2 J. Shakespear, in JAI xl (1910) 853 f. s T. 0. Hodson, 26. 

4 H. A, Wicklmm, Ixx JAI xxiv. (1894) 203. 

® Jb. 204. ® Im Thurn, JAl xxii. 195. 

7 T. 0, Hodson, 26. ® C. G. and B. Z. Seligmann, 213. 

9 G. F. Scott Elliott, in JAI xxiii. (1898) 81. 

10 Sura vii. 29. !l Frazer, Gm ii. 238. 

o. Maepherson, MtmoriaU of ^rvio& in India^ 1S65, 

p. 118. 
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Cohimbian expresses indii^niation against a wrong 
by destroying a miinber of blankets, the native 
currency. His adversary is expected to destroy 
an equal number to satisfy honour and lieai the 
quarrel. 

The rending of garments is perhaps a develop- 
ment from the reflex impulse to destruction gener- 
ated by anger, indignation, or despair. When it 
becomes symbolic it may take on the character of 
a rite of separation, the rending of the garment 
indicating the severance of a tie or the isolation of 
the person from calamity or injury. In the 
Hebrew custom the latter seems to be the prevail- 
ing meaning of the rite — a meaning which might 
naturally be^ superposed upon an original uncon- 
scious reaction^ to emotions of resentment or 
sorrow. Stripping, as an indignity or penance, is 
applied to any person. Thus, when his guardian- 
spirit fails to please him, the Eskimo will strip it of 
its garments.^ 

(5) Dress of the dead . — Like other states, death 
is marked and solemnized by a change of dress. 
In modern civilization, the coipse, wnether em- 
balmed or not, is swathed or loosely wrapped in 
linen or cotton cloths, and covered with the gar- 
ment, if any, most typical of the dead person’s 
official position. In particular cases, customs like 
that of placing the busby on the coflin involve 
the idea that oflicial dress is more than individual 
Ijersonality, a special covering representing special- 
ized social functions, whereas lay garments repre- 
sent generalized. 

Among earlier peoples it is the general rule to 
dress the dead person in his best clothes. Typical 
cases are the American Indians, Burmans, Tong- 
kingese, Maoris, Greeks, and Chinese.^ Careful 
washing and scrupulous toilette are no less sig- 
nificant and prevalent parts of the more or less 
ceremonial investiture or the dead. 

Amonr the Tshi and Ewe peoples the dead body is washed, 
dressed m the richest clotheSj and adorned.3 Tlie Yoruhas 
dress the coriise in the best raiment. The eseposed parts of a 
woman’s body are dyed red. The body is wrapp^ not in 
clothes, but in grass mats.-* Among the Koita of New Guinea 
the dead man is washed, oiled, and painted ; a new loin-cloth 
and ornaments are put on him.® The Greenlanders undress a 
man when at the point of death, and put his best clothes upon 
him.® This detail recurs in China. The Hindus wash, shave, 
and dress the corpse in rich gannents.'? 

According to Homer, the corpse was oovertxJ with a soft 
cloth, over which a white robe was placed.® The Greek dead 
were shrouded in the handsomest garments the family could 
afford ; there was an idea of keeping them warm on the pa^a^e 
to Hades, and of preventing Cerberus from seeing them naked.® 
The modern Greeks dress the dead in best clothes, but these 
are rendered useless by being snipped with scissors or drenched 
with oil. 10 

The grave-clothes of a Chinese arc arranged round his dying 
bed. His boots are by his feet, bis hat his head, and so on. 
He rejoices, in his last moments of consciousness, * that he will 
be fashionably attired in the regions beyond the grave.’ It was 
the old custom Go strip the man of his clothes just before 
expiring, and to put the new clothes on, if possible, before 
death actually occurred.ii The Chinese ritual of dressing the 
dead is most elaborate. The curious point is that the corpse is 
swathed almost as thickly as an Egyptian mummy, but in suits 
of clothes, not bands of cloth. A distinction is made between 
inner and outer garments, the former being specially prepared 
for wear in the grave, the latter being, as a rule, a person’s best 
or favourite clothes. Five suits of garments are forbidden, be- 
cause the number five is a synonym of evil.J® Nine and thirteen 
are usual numbers. Even numbers symbolize the Vin part of 
Nature, cold, darkness, and evil ; they are therefore avoided ; 
and odd numbers typifying the opposite blessings are used.i® 
Confucius was buried in eleven suits and one court dress ; on 
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his head was a chang^fu cap. But, in accordance with the 
ancient division of the dressing into three stages, the body- 
ciothes, the ‘slighter’ dressing, and the ‘full’ dressing,! the 
eleven suits comprised the first stage only, and over them were 
the * slighter* and the ‘ fuller’ dressini's.^ The clothes are ex- 
hibited to those present before each suit is put on, and the very 
elaborate rules of the LiJd about the dressing of the dead are 
followed.® Previously the best or favourite suit is placed round 
the dying man. Before being placed on the corpse, the clothes 
are put on the chief mourner. He is stripped, and stands on a 
tray resting on a chair, ‘so as not to pollute the earth’; he 
wears a large round hat, ‘so as not to pollute heaven.’ Then 
each garment is put upon him in its proper order, and after- 
wards taken ofi! and put on the corpse. In the case of a woman, 
the eldest son, as chief mourner, still has to put the clothes 
on.4 The Li-hi explains the custom by the analogy of a dutiful 
son testing a medicine before his father drinks it.® As the 
dressing proceeds the mourners wail and ‘ howl,’ 6 Wide drawers, 
lined, for comfort, with silk, are first put on. Stockings and a 
jacket follow. An ordinary jacket of linen, cotton, or silk, and 
trousers of the same material come next. A second jacket or 
even a third — the more there are the more devotion is ex- 
pressed — may be added. When the body-clothes have been 
put on, the outer suits follow. The long blue gown of the 
middle class is a common type. It overlaps to the right, and is 
buttoned at the side. Over this is a jacket with short sleeves, 
extending, that is, only to the finger-tips; it is the kind of 
jacket used in winter as an overcoat. A common skiill-cap of 
silk or horse hair, ordinary shoes and stockings, complete the 
suit. The costly silk clothes used on festive occasions are 
preferred by those who possess them. They represent the true 
sacerdotal attire of the paterfamilias, as high priest of the 
family.7 These include an outer and an inner cloak, neither 
having a collar ; the sleeves of the inner cloak project, and are 
of a horse-hoof shape. The inner is dark blue ; for summer 
■wear, white or yellow ; the outer is dark blue or brown. A sash 
is worn round the waist. The boots are of silk. The winter 
suit alone is used for the dead, even in summer. Women wear 
their best embroidered clothes, such as the official dress of 
mandarins' wives, which is the regular bridal costume. It 
includes a dragon petticoat of green silk, a dragon mantle of 
red silk, a mantilla of black silk, and boots of red silk. The 
bride’s hood, or phoenix cap, is a quarter-globe of thin twined 
wre, covered with butteidlies, leaves and flowers of thin gilt 
copper, and symbols of felicity, joy, wealth, and longevity. 
Great care is taken with the coiffure.® 

Euch is the tho phao^ attire of the dead. Women, as a rule, 
wear the ‘longevity garment,’ but men prefer the true 
‘sacrificial* rows, the tho phao.^ One prepares them, ‘the 
clothing laid out for old age,’ at about the age of 50 or 60. 
They are preferably cut out and sewn by a very young woman, 
such a person being likely to live long, and part of her capacity 
to live ‘ must surely pass into the clothes, and thus put off for 
many years the moment when they shall be required for use.* 

If these clothes have ever been lent to a friend, not of one’s 
own clan, they may not be used for their chief purpose. 
Another suit must be prepared. However it may happen, it is 
a curious fact that the grave-clothes are often cut carelessly, 
and merely pasted, not sewn.!! Quite poor people use cheap 
mats. It is prolmbly Buddhist influence that forbids the use of 
leather. Meta! buttons may not be used, because metal is 
supposed to injure the body during decomposition.!^ 

The Malays shroud tdie dead body in fine new sarongs^ some- 
times as many as seven.!® 

The bandages of the mummy are a development (for a 
particular purpose) from the use of the ordinary garments of 
life. In ancient Eteypt the gods were invoked to grant clothing 
to the dead. The bandaging of the mummy corresponds in its 
ritualiara very much, for example, with the Chinese dressing of 
the corpse. For instance, a sorrowing husband reproaching 
his wife for haunting him says: *I have given clothes and 
bandages for thy burial. I have given to he made for thee 
many clothes.’ The application of the sw^athes was ‘a divine 
task.’ In funeral rituals there are the chapters ‘of putting on 
the white bandages,’ ‘of putting on the green,* and ‘of the 
light red and dark red bandages.’ The quantity used wras a 
‘measure of the affection of the relatives. ’!« 

As a type of simpler customs the following 
explains itself, and is significant for the whole 
theory of the subject : 

The Samoyeds dress the corpse in the clothes he was wearing 
at death, and wrap the whole in birch bark or deer skins.!® 

Rare cases occur where derogatory garments are 
applied. The Avestan horror of death and its 
defilement sufficiently explains the fallowing rule : 

Zoroastrian law ordained * clothing which is useless ; this is 
that in which they should carry a corpse.’ In tlie case of still 
useful clothing, which had been touched by a corpse, a very 
thorough and minute process of cleaning was applied. 
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(d) MfAvrninf! dreu.—The social significance of 
dress is well brought out in mourning customs, 
amonij which it is the most prominent. The 
variations are innumerable, but the principles in- 
volveci are fairly clear. A few types only can be 
mentioned here. 

Among the Mawii, m mourning the wife puts off her orna- 
ments, utai the umm shave their heads.i As iiiourning, the 
AiMlamaiie‘‘e smear themselves with clay ; ancient and modem 
Egvptiarjs throw iiind on their heads.2 In China the near 
relatives wear a mourning dress of brown coarse sackcioth.3 
As regards (dJier clothes, white is the colour of mourning. The 
Kifiahs at Ikmim ‘ wear bark cloth round their caps (as we wear 
crape round cjtir hate) to show they are in mourning.’ 4 In 
New GuiiifAj women in I'nouraing wear a net over the shoulders 
and breast. In sunie parte men wear netted vests; in others, 

* when in deep mournijig, they envelop themselves with a very 
tight kind of wicker* work dress, extending from the neck to the 
kiieei in such a way that they are not able to walk well.’ 5 The 
Eoit* widow wears fragments of her dead husband's loin-cloth, 
locks of hi« hair, and ‘bite of his tools, as a necklace. She is 
jminted black, and wears a petticoat reaching to the ankles. 
Over the up|wr 'body she has two netted vests, the outer orna- 
mented with seeds and feathers. A network cap is on her head. 
This costume is worn for six months, after which she is relieved 
of her mourning the mbu tTummm ceremony, and the petti- 
coat is burnt. The widow'er is also painted black all over.® 
Among thf Eoros, a neighbouring people of New Guinea, bones 
of the dead are worn by the mourners, A dead man’s jaw is 
often worn as a bracelet. 3* 

The principle of adaptation in colour is well ex- 
emplified. The most frequent colours used are 
idack, wiiite, dark blue, and the natural colours 
of, as a rule^ cheap and common fabrics. 

The mourning colour in Korea is that of raw hemp or string. 
For a year the mourner wears the well-known mourner’s hat, 
It« »ha|>e Is that of an enormous toadstool, and the face is com- 
pletely hidden.® Among the Dayaks of Borneo, white, ‘ as being 
thf plainest and mwfc unpretending, is worn in mourning ami 
during out-door laWur ; it is cheap and will wash.’ Dark 
blue is the commonest colour for ordinary wear. A white head- 
dre» is often wwn in mourning.® Women wear as mourning 
a deep Indigo blue bidamj petticoat. W Among the Tlingits, 
mourners blacken their faces, and cover their heads with ragged 
nata.E Calabrian women put on a black veil at the moment 
when a death occurs. AG sunset it is taken off.te Roman 
women put on black pallas after a funeral. Black clothes as 
mourning are the fashion in ancient Greece and Italy, modern 
Greece, and modern Europe generally.^ White mourning is 
recorded for Korea, Tongking, China, Siam, in Imperial Rome 
for women, and in various parte of modern Euro^.i** In old 
Elngland, white scarves, hatbands and gloves w'ere worn at the 
funerals of infants and the unmarried," At Singapore a white 
sash is worn, but apart from this there is no mourning costume 
in Malaysia. 

Mourners among the Tshi people wear dark blue clothes, which 
they assume as soon as the buri*d is over.i® Among the Yor- 
ut»s a dark blue head-cloth is worn-^^ Among the Ewes of 
Dabomey blue baft is worn, or merely a blue thread is placed 
round the arm.W This fashion is paralleled by the modem 
European custom of wearing a black band round the sleeve. 
In parte of Germany blue is worn as mourning by women, and 
in ancient and modem Egypt a strip of blue is worn round the 
head by women at funerals. Widows on the Slave Coast wear 
black or dark blue. Anne Boleyn wore yellow for Catherine of 
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Aragon. Guatemalan widowers dyed themselves yellow.^ 
Sophocles wore grey or dark blue clothes in mourning for 
Euripides. Gre^' was the mourning colour of the Ganibreiotai.® 
Simultaneous with change of dress are changes 
of bodily appearance, especially of the coiffure. 
The practice of cutting the hair short as a sign of 
mourning is extremely common. On the other 
hand, some peoples allow the hair to grow long, as 
the ancient Egyptians, the Hindus, the Chinese, 
and the Jews.® 

Mourning as a social state is pre-eminently a 
suspension of social life ; society is avoided, work 
is discontinued, and the mourner generally is under 
a ban. The degrees of mourning depend on the 
degrees of nearness to the dead. Tlie period of 
mourning is frequently synchronous with the state 
of death ; that is to say, it ends when the corpse 
is thoroughly decomposed. Throughout early 
thought there runs tiie idea that a person is not 
absolutely dead until every fragment of the viscera 
has disappeared. At the end of the time the state 
of ordinary" life is re-entered in the usual way. 

Thus, the Ewe people burn their mourning clothes and put 
on new raiment when mourning ends.4 A widow among the 
Koossas, at the end of her month of mourning, threw away her 
clothes, washed her whole body, and scratched it with stones.® 
The last detail is probably merely an extraordinary method of 
purification. The period of tabu undergone by murderers 
among the Omahas might be ended by the kindred of the victim. 
The formula employed was, * It is enough. Begone, and walk 
among the crowd. Put on moccasins and wear a good robe.’ 8 
The prevalent explanations of mourning dress 
are based on the fear of the ghost and of the con- 
tagion of death. Frazer has suggested that the 
painting of the body and the wearing of special 
costumes by mourners are attempts to disguise 
themselves so as to escape the notice of the ghost J 
Westermarck is of opinion that ‘ the latter custom 
may also have originated in the idea that a 
mourner is more or less polluted for a certain 
period, and that therefore a dress worn by him 
then, being a seat of contagion, could not be used 
afterwards.’® But such customs originate in un- 
conscious motivation. Of course, concealment 
may be aimed at, unconsciously. But several 
considerations place the theory of disguise out of 
court. Savage philosophies seldom hit on correct 
explanations ; being ex post facto ^ they are out of 
touch with origins. But they do refer to present 
conscious motives, which again may not be the 
underlying primary reason. The motive of dis- 
guise may often be superposed on some original 
unconscious motive, but the following case shows 
that the opposite may exist. In some of the Cen- 
tral Australian tribes it is said that the object of 
painting the bodjr of a mourner is to ‘ render hini 
or her more conspicuous, and so to allow the spirit 
to see that it is being properly mourned for.’® 
Again, the prevalent custom of wearing the clothes 
or the bones of the dead is an absolute negation of 
the principle of concealment. On animistic theory 
these appurtenances should attract the ghost. 

Frazer notes that the customs of hiaedvening the 
I face and of cutting the hair after a death are ob- 
i served not onlj for friends but for slain foes, and 
I suggests that in the latter case the explanation of 
j their use as being a mark of sorrow cannot apply. 
They may therefore, he adds, be explained as in- 
tended to disguise the slayer from the angiy ghost 
of the slain.^® The practice of blackening the body 
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violence of the extraordinary state. Similarly, 
the idea of nakedness is often satisfied by the 
removal of the tipper garment only. Ideas of 
fertility and outpouring as connected with leaves 
and with the genital organs are probably later. 

The whole subject is illustrated by the following: 

The headman of certain New Guinea tribes becomes holy 
before the fishing season. Every evening he strips himself o‘f 
all his decorations, a proceeding not otherwise allowed, and 
bathes near the location of the dugongs.i An Eskimo may 
not eat venison and walrus on the same day, unless he strips 
naked, or puts on a reindeer skin that has never been worn In 
hun*Jni4: the walrus. Otherwise his eating gives pain to the 
souls of the walrus, Similarly, after eating walrus he must 
strip himself before eating seal.^ 

The principle of aKsimilation to special circum- 
stances m here conspicuous. Pos.sibiy in the New 
ihiinea example the later extension of the prin- 
ciple to assimilation by contact is involved. 

Dress being, as will be more fully illustrated 
below, not only essentially a social habit, bub one 
of the most distinctly social habits that have been 
evolved* tlie public removal of garments and nudity 
generally come under the regulation of custom and 
law. Dress, like other habits, is a second nature, 
and social inertia may fix it more securely ; hence 
sncli curiosities of legalism as the pronouncement 
of 2oroastrian law, that it is a sin to walk with 


clothes in the lover’s ej’es is, no doubt, a complex phenomenon, 
but in part it rests on the aptitudes of a woman’s garments to 
express vaguely a dynamic symbolism which must always 
remain indefinite and elusive, and on that account ahva^^s 
possess fascination. No one has so acutely described this 
symbolism as Herrick, often an admirable psychologist in 
matters of sexual attractiveness. Especially instructive in this 
respect are his poems, “Delight in Disonier,” “Upon Julia’s 
Clothes,” and notably “ Julia’s Petticoat.” “ A sweet disorder 
in the dress,” he tells us, “ kindles in clothes a wantonness ” ; 
it is not on the garment itself, but on the character of its 
movement that he insists ; on tlie “ erring lace,” the “ winning 
wave” of the “tempestuous petticoat.*”^ Herrick, of course, 
is dealing with the dynamic fjuality of dress, but its static 
meaning is hardly leas explicit in the English and European 
mind. 

The significance of dress as an expression of the 
body will be referred to below in the sexual con- 
nexion. Meanwhile the general idea thus illus- 
trated may be regarded as the norm in modern 
civilization. Its opposite or complementary is the 
increased value given to legitimate nudity. A 
movement is even proceetling^ particularly in Ger- 
many, for an extension of this individual privilege 
into a restricted and occasional social habit— the 
so-called Nacktheit movement. 

Such tendencies coincide witli the twofold atti- 
tude towards the human organism which dress has 
emphasized — regard for tiie body in itself and re- 
gard for its artificial extension. Periodic social 


only one boot on.® 

The sexual instincts of modesty and attraction 
give life to the idea of dress, and a balance is 
seldom exactly attained between them and legal- 
ism. In modern times the missionary movement 
has practically corrupted many a wild race by 
imposing u|x)n them, as the most essential feature 
of Christian profession, the regard for clothing 
developed in a cold climate among peoples in- 
clined to prudery and ascetic ideals ; hence a 
factitious sentiment of hypocritical decency.^ In 
other races, legalism has evolve<l similar conditions. 

In Uganda it is a capital offence to strip naked.'* In most 
European countries ‘exposure of the person’ is a criminal 
offence. The Roman Catholic Church taught, and still teaches 
in convent schools, that it is wrong to expose the body even 
to one’s own eyes.^ ‘Moslem modesty was carried to great 
lengths, insufficient clothing being forbidden. , . . The Sunna 
presents that a man shall not uncover himself even to him- 
self, and shall not wash naked — from fear of God, and of spirits ; 
Job did so, and atonefl for it heavily. When in Arab antiquity 
grown-up persons showed themselves naked. It was only under 
extraordinary circumstances and to attain unusual ends.’ 6 
These latter have been illuscrated above. 


Such excess of the idea of decency renders still 
more powerful both the magical and the supersti- 
tious use of nudity and also its sexual appesd. In 
the sphere of art it may be the ease that peoples 
accustomed to nakedness, like the Greeks, employ 
it as a regular subject for artistic treatment, but 
it does not necessarily follow that it is better 
understood than among peoples not so accustomed. 
It lacks tlie force of contrast. Similarly in the 
sexual sphere, both natural modesty and natural 
expansion may be enhanced by the artificial limita- 
tions of decency. In this respect dress plays an 
important part in social biology. By way of show- 
ing the contrast, the African and the European 
conditions may be sketched. 

Of the Wa-taveita, Johnston remarks : * Both sexes have little 
notion or conception of decency, the men especially seeming 
to be unconscious of any impropriety in exposing themselves. 
What clothing they have is worn either as an adornment or 
for w'arrath at night and early morning.’ Of the Wa-chaga 
he observes : ‘ With them indecency does not exist, for they 
make no effort to be decent, but walk about as Nature made 
them, except when it is chilly, or if they wish to look unusually 
smart, in which cases they throw cloth or skins around their 
shoulders.’ 7 

Among Englishmen, a race very observant of the decencies 
of civilization, Herrick is fairly tTOical. His attitude to sexual 
dress is thus described by Havelock Ellis : * The fascination of 
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phenomena accentuate one or the other aspect. 
The Spartan practice of nudity in athletics was 
based on a reasoned theory of health from expo- 
sure and of purity from knowledge. The Papuans 
have been .said to ® glory in their nudeness, and con- 
sider clothing fit only for women.’® Temporary 
nudity, when in obedience to natural impulse, 
should be regarded not as a reversion,® still less 
as a .survival of a ^imitive state, but as a rhyth- 
mical movement. The point is well illustratea by 
the use of nudity as a love- charm.'* 

9 . Dress and social grade,— Dress is the most 
divStinctive expression in a material form of the 
various grades of social life. The biological period 
thus becomes a social period of existence, and the 
individual is merged in a functional section of the 
community. The assumption of a grade-dress is, 
whether explicitly or implicitly, ipso facto a social 
rite— in Van Genn^’s term, a rite of aggregation.® 

(1) Childhood, — The swaddling-clothes of infants 
have their analogue in the earliest cultures, in 
the form of various modifications of the papoose- 
system. In this the reasons of protection and 
cleanliness are obvious. After earliest infancy 
the children of primitive peoples are quite naked 
in the warmer climates. Clothing proper is^ first 
assumed either at puberty or at the age of six or 
seven. Probably the former date represents an 
earlier stratum of fashion. Children, whether first 
clothed at the earlier age or not, assume adult cos- 
tume at puberty. 

In the New Hebrides, girls and boys are naked till five years of 
age.® Among the Veddas dress is assumed at the age of six or 
seven.T Children of well-to-do Hindus are naked till the third 
year, those of the poor till about six or seven.S Running about 
uncovered, say the Zoroastrian texts, is no sin, up to the age of 
15 : and it is no sin to be without the sacred girdle till that age.^ 

In cold climates, where the constant purpose of 
dress is protection, differences of juvenile and adult 
costume may be reduced. For example, Samoyed 
children * are dressed precisely as their parents, 
sex for sex.’ 

There is little to notice in the matter of coifiure 
in the child-stage. Cases like the following are 
exceptional : 

Young Naga children have the hair shaved. When a girl ie 
of marrfageable age it is allowed to grow long.^^ ^ 

“i H." Ellis, 
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children failing to distinguish girls from boys when 
nude. The acTaptation of the distinctive feminine 
and masculine garments, skirt and trousers, to the 
activity of the respective sexes has already been 
referred to. The main idea of dress as a material 
expression in a social form of the psychical reflexes 
from personality, and, in tiiis case, sexuality, has 
here particular prominence. To regard the affir- 
mation, by means of dress, of primary sexual 
characters as intended to attract the attention of 
the other sex by adorning them is a superficial 
view. Such intention is secondary, though, of 
course, it has an important social bearing. Goethe’s 
remark is in point for the consideration of dress as an 
affirmation of personality: ‘We exclaim, “What 
a beautiful little foot! ” when we have merely seen 
a pretty shoe ; we admire the lovely waist, when 
nothing has met our eyes but an elegant girdle.’ 

Special cases of an intensification of sexual 
characters may be illustrated by the following : 

A type of female beauty in the Middle Ages represents forms 
clothed in broad Sowing skirte, and with the characteristic 
shape of pregnancy. * It is the maternal function, . . . which 
marks the whole type.’i The type possibly survived in ‘that 
claw of garments which involved an immense amount of ex- 
pansion below the waist, and secured such expansion by the 
use of whalebone hoops and similar devices. The Elizabethan 
farthingale was such a garment. This w^as originally a Spanish 
invention, as indicated by the name (from verdugardo^ ‘ provided 
with hoops 0 and reached England through France. We find 
the fashion at its most extreme point in the fashionable dress 
of Spain in the seventeenth century, such as it has been im- 
mortalized by Velasquez. In England, hoops died out during 
the reign of George in., but were revived, for a time, half a 
century later, in the Victorian crinoline."-^ It is curious, but 
not exceptional to the view here expressed— it is, in fact, cor- 
roborative of it, because of the necessity of emphasizing feminine 
characters which is characteristic of the class— that this, 
like most other feminine fashions in dress, was invented by 
oourfeesans. The crinoline or farthingale is the culmination of 
the distinctive feminine garment, the skirt, as a protection and 
affirmation of the pelvic character. 

Augmentation of the mammary charwter is similar. In 
medisevai Europe an exception is found in a tendency to the 
use of compressing garments. The tightening of the waist girth 
is a remarkable adaptation, which emphasizes at one and the 
same time the feminine characters of expansion both of the 
breasts and of the abdominal and gluteal regions. ‘ Not only 
does the corset render the breasts more prominent ; it has the 
further effect of displacing the breathing activity of the lungs » 
in an upward direction, the advantage from the point of sexual 
allurement thus gsuned being that additional attention is drawn 
to the bosom from the respiratory movement thus imparted 
to it’S The development of the corset in modern Euro^ve has 
been traced from the bands, or fa^cue, of Greek and Italian 
women. The tight bodiciM of the Middle Ages were replaced in 
toe 17th and 18th centuries by whalebone bodices. The modem 
corset is a combination of tbe/osaa and the girdle.* 

In the sphere of masculine dress and the 
niation by its means of sexual characters, it is 
sufficient to note two niedifcval fashions : 

The long-hose which superseded the barbarian trews and pre- 
c^ed toe modern trousers emphasized most effectively the 
male attribute and social quality of energy and activity as 
represented by the lower limbs, the organs of locomotion. The 
bragmtte, or codpiece, of the 16th and 10th centuries is an 
example of a protective article of dress, originally used in war, 
which became an article * of fashionable apparel, often made of 
silk and adorned with ribbons, even with gold and jewels. 
Its history supplies a modem repetition of the savage phallo- 
crypt, and throws light on the evolution of the ideas of dress. 

With regard to secondary sexual characters, 
sexual dress, itself an artificial secondary sexual 
character, carries on various adaptations. ‘The 
man must be strong, vigorous, energetic, bairy, 
even rough . . . the woman must be smooth, 
rounded, and gentle. ^ ® These characters are echoed 
in the greater relative coarseness and strength of 
fabric of masculine dress, and the softness and 
fiimsiness of feminine. *A somewhat greater 
darkness of women is a secondary . . . sexual 
character;’ in this connexion a harmony is un- 
consciously aimed at ; the tendency is for men to 


1 Marholm, quoted by H. Ellis, iv. I6d. 

2 H. Ellis, he. 8/6.172. 

* Uoty, Le Cmmt d travers Im dgm, Paris, 1893, quoted by 

H. Ellis, iv. 172 f, ^ ..... 

8 H. ElHs, iv. 159 ; I. Bloch, Beitr&gB zwr Aetiologte der 
Pigehtmathia SeameUw^ Dresden, 1992, i. 159. 

H ri. EHw, iv. soa ’ 


wear darker, and women lighter clothes. Women 
tend to ‘ cultivate pallor of the face, to use powder,’ 
and ‘to emphasize the white underlinen.’ ^ The 
attraction of sexual disparity, so important in 
sexual selection, reaches its culmination in the 
matter of clothing, and 

‘ ib has constantly happened that men have even called in the 
aid of religion to enforce a distinction which seemed to them so 
urgent. One of the greatest of sex allurements W’ould be lost 
and toe extreme importance of clothes would disappear at once 
if the two sexes were to dress alike ; such identity of dress has, 
however, never come about among any people.’ 2 

The assumption of sexual dress at maturity 
raises the c^uestion of the original meaning of 
special coverings for the primary sexual characters. 
Their probable origin in an impulse towards pro- 
tection against the natural environment has been 
suggested. When dress becomes more than a mere 
appendage and produces the reaction of an affirma- 
tion of personality, its meaning inevitably be- 
comes richer. The decorative impulse and sexual 
allurement take their place in the complex. But 
the chief, and the distinctively social, factor is 
always that of affirming by a secondary and arti- 
ficial integument the particular physiological stage 
which society transforms into a human grade of 
communal life. This is well illustrated by such 
facts as the frequent absence of the skirt, for 
example, until marriage, and, more significantly, 
until pregnancy or motherhood. In other cases, 
as in the frequent confinement of sexual covering 
to the mammary region, the principle is still 
logically followed. Thus, among many negro 
peoples, as the natives of Loango, women cover 
the breasts especially.® Naga women cover the 
breasts only. They say it is absurd to cover those 
parts of the body which every one has been able 
to see from their birth, but that it is difierent with 
the breasts, wlvich appear later. 

The evolution of sexual dress involves some side- 
issues of thought and custom which are not without 
significance. 

The harmony between the ideas of sexual dress 
and its temporary disuse for natural functions is 
brought out in many customs and aspects of 
thougiit. The following is an instance : 

I The Mekeo tribes of New Guinea have folk-tales of which 
the motive is tiiat a man surprising a girl without her 
petticoat has the right to marry her. After any marriage it is 
still the custom for the husband to fasten ceremonially the 
bride’s petticoat.® The ceremonial loosing of the virgin zone 
embodies similar ideas. 

Savage folklore is full of stories connected with 
disparity of sexual dress, Difierence of custom in 
dinerent peoples leads to comment when coinci- 
dences occur. The Dinka call the Bongo, Mittoo, 
and Niam-Niam ‘ women ’ because the men wear 
an apron, while the women wear no clothes what- 
ever, getting, however, daily a supple bough for 
a girdle.® Sexual disparity, natural and artificial, 
has often led to speculation. 

Repudiating the sexual element, Clement of Alexandria 
argued that, the object of dress being merely to cover the body 
and protect it from cold, there is no reason why men’s dress 
should differ from wonien’8.7 The Nag^ of Manipur say that 
originally men and women wore identical clothes. The first 
human beings were seven men and seven women. * By way of 
making a distinction the man made his hair into a knot or horn 
in front ; the w'oman behind. The woman also lengthened her 
waist-cloth, while the man shortened his.' As a fact the dhoU^ 
loin-cloth, is still the same for both sexes though worn in 
different ways.® ’The waist-cloth differentiates in evolution 
very simply into either dhoti or skirt, both being fastened in 
the same way, and differing only in length.9 It js probably a 
similar accident of national fashion that makes the ‘ longevity 
garment ' of the Chinese identical for both sexes. i* 

Spinning, weaving, dress-making, and connected 
arts have been the work of women until modern 

1 H. Ellis, quoting Kistemaecker. 

2 Ih. 209. On the phenomenon of interchange of sexual dress, 
see below. 

» Fechuel-Loesche, in 1878, p. 27. 

* Dalton, in JASBe xli. 84. 8 Seligmann, 863. 

6 Schweirifurth, i 152. 7 Paed, ii. 11. 

8 T. 0. Hodsoii, 16. 8 16. 27. 

10 De Groot, i. 63. 
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Skirls remaining naked until the birth of the first child i (see 
above). The bride in South Slavonia used to wear a veil until 
the birth of the first child,- When the birth of twins takes 
place, the Herero parents are immediately undressed, previously 
to being specially attired. The detail siiows the importance of 
immediate assimilation to the new state. 

After childbirth the mother passes through a 
stage of recovery, of isolation, with her babe, often 
expressed by a costume. At its end she assumes 
the costume of normal life which has been tem- 
porarily suspended, or a special costume of her new 
grade of maternity. 

(5) tiecondfiTij^ social grades . — The distinction of 
dress is carried into all divisions of society that are 
secondary to the biological. In India the various 
castes wear clothes diliering both in colour apd in 
cut.® In ancient times the law was that the Sudra 
should use the cast-olF garments, shoes, sitting- 
mats, and timbrellas of the higher castes.^ Ail 
Brahmans, as all members of each caste, dress 
alike, except as regards the quality of material.® 
The turban in India, borrowed from the Musal- 
mans, is folded differently according to caste.® 

The cliief epochs in military uniform are marked 
by metal-armour, 'which, vchen rendered obsolete 
by fire-arms, gave place to the other component, 
splendour or gaudiness ; and lastly, in recent years, 
by adaptation, for concealment, to the colour of 
the country. Amongst the Nahuas the standing 
of warriors “was marked by distinctive costumes. 
The sole test for promotion was the capture of so 
many prisoners.® A secondary motive or splendour 
in uniform is illustrated by the grotesque costumes 
often worn in barbarism, in order to strike terror 
into the enemy. The Nagas wear tails of hair, 
which they wag in defiance of the foe. The hair 
of the head is long and flowing, and is supposed 
to be useful in distracting the aim,® 

The investiture of a knight in the period of 
chivaliw was practically a sacrament, and the arms 
were delivered to him by the priest. Even in 
the mimic warfare of the tournament, the armour 
was placed in a monastery before the jousting 
began. 

The so-called secret societies of the lower cul- 
tures have their closest parallel in the masonic 
institutions. Mediaeval gilds and similar corpora- 
tions, together with the modem club, are, apai'tfrom 
special purpose, examples of the free play of the 
social impulse. At the initiation to the Buk-Duk 
secret society of New Britain the novice receives a 
ceremonial uress ; this terminates the process.^® 

Throughout barbarian and civilized history pro- 
fessions and offices of every kind have followed the 
rule of a distinctive costume. Various factors in 
social evolution tend to reduce these difierences in 
Western civilization by an increasing use of mnfti 
on official occasions, but the inertia of such pro- 
fessions as the legal resists this. In the East, on 
the other hand, European dress invades the ancient 
culture, but the assimilation is still problematic. 
To the Mandarin, for instance, his dress is a 
second nature. 

(6) Tke dress of sanetitg . — One of the longest 
and most varied chapters in the history of dress is 
that dealing with tne garb of permanent sacred 
grades, priestly, royal, and the like, and of tem- 

1 Hutter, Mord-Binterland wn Kamemn, Brunswick, 1902, 
p. 421. 

s F. S. Krauss, SUU u. Branch d&r Sudslavm, Vieiina, 1886, 
p. 460. 

8 Dubois, 19. 4 SBE ii. (1897) 2$3. 

6 Dubois, 356. 8 Monier-Williams, 896. 

7 Tbe principle seems to have been anticipated at various 
times by the adoption of green uniforms for operations in forest 
countries, 

8 Payne, ii. 481. » Woodtborpe, in JAX xi. 60, 197. 

10 Westermarck, MX i. 868, quoting authorities. 

u Sslnte-Falaye, Mimdrm mr Vamimne ckevaleriet Paris, 
1781, i 151. 

18 K. Parkinson, Breksig Jaihre in derSUdsee, Stuttgart, 1907, 
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porai^ sacredness, as in the case of worshippers, 
pilgrims, and victims. Some examples have been 
incidentally noticed; a brief reference to certain 
types must suffice here. 

In ancient India the ascetic had to wear coarse, worn-out 
garments, and his hair was clipped. The hermit wore skins or 
tattered garments — the term may include bark- or grass-cloth — 
and his hair was braided. The 8nd£ate wore clothes not old or 
dirty. He wore the sacred string. He was forbidden to use 
garments, shoes, or string which had been worn by others. 
The student for his upper dress wore the skin of an antelope or 
other animal, for his lower garment a cloth of hemp, or fiax, or 
wool He wore the girdle of a Brahman, a triple cord of Muflja 
grass. A K^atriya wore as his cord a bow-string ; a VaiSya a 
cord of hemp.i The religious character of this caste-system 
renders the inclusion of the four last grades convenient- 

Temporarily, in worship and on pilgrimage, the 
ordinary member of an organized faith assumes a 
quasi-sacerdotal character. 

For the kajj to Mecca the Musalman must wear no other gar- 
ments than the #rdm, consisting of two seamless wrappers, 
one passed round the loins, the other over the shoulders, the 
head being uncovered. The ceremony of putting them on at 
a pilgrims’ ‘station’ is al-Hyrarriy ‘the making unlawful’ (of 
ordiiiarj' garments and behaviour and occupations). The cere- 
mony of taking them off is aUihldl, ‘ the making lawful.’ The 
hajji shaves his head when the pilgrimage is over. 2 According 
to some, the iJyram is the shroud prepared in the event of the 
hajjVs death.s More likely it is preserved and used as a shroud 
when he dies. 

The most important item in the costume of Japanese pilgrims 
is the oizuru^ a jacket which is stamped with the seal of each 
shrine visited. ‘The three breadths of material used in the 
sewing of this holy garment t^’-pify the three great Buddhist 
deities— Amida, Kwannon, and Seishi. The garment itself is 
always carefully preserved after the return home, and when the 
owner dies he is clad in it for burial.’ 4 

The dress of worshippers varies between ‘ decent 
apparel ' and garments of assimilation to the god 
or the victim or the priest. As in the case of Baal- 
worship,® the garments were often kept in the 
shrine, and assumed on entrance. In certain rites 
both Bionysus and his worshippers wore fawn- 
skins. The Bacchanals wore the skins of goats.® 
The veil of the worshipper has been referred to. 
In the earliest Christian period a controversy 
seems to have taken place with regard to female 
head-dress during worship.’’' In the modern custom 
the male head-dress is removed, the female is 
retained. Academies sometimes preserve the rule 
of a special vestment for worshippers, whether lay 
or priestly. 

It has been noted that the dress of jogleorSf 
troubadours, and trouv^res was an assimilation to 
the sacerdotal.® From the same mediaeval period 
comes the record of ‘singing robes.’ 

(7) Priestly and royal robes, — The dress of the 
sacred world tends to be the reverse of the pro- 
fane. Apart from the impulse — to be traced in 
the mentality of medicine-men — to impress one’s 
personality upon the audience by the fantastic and 
the grotesque, there is here the expression of the 
fundamental opposition between natural and super- 
natural social functions. 

The garb of Tshi priests and priestesses differs from ordinary 
dress. Their hair is long and unkempt, while the lay fashion is 
to wear it short. The layman, if well-to-do, wears bright cloth ; 
the priest may wear only plain cloth, which is dyed red-brown 
with mangrove-tan. Priests and priestesses, when about to 
communicate with the god, wear a white linen cap. On holy 
days they wear white cloth, and on certain occasions, not 
explained, their bodies are painted with white clay. White 
and black beads are generally worn round the neck.9 The Ewe 
priests wear white caps. The priestesses wear steeple-crowned 
hats with wide brims. Priests wear white clothes. Priestesses 
wear ‘gay cloths ’ reaching to the feet, and a kerchief over the 

breast.iO 

The survival of some antique mode often suffices, 
through various accidents and modifications, for 
the priestly garb, other than sacerdotal vestments. 
Thus, the ncinium, a small antique mantle, was 

1 * Laws of Manu,’ in SBE xxv. ch. vi. 44, 62, 6, 16, iv. 84-86, 66. 

2 E. Sell, Eaiih of Xslam^y 1896, pp. 279, 289. 

8 Burton, El-Medinah and Mecca^ ed. 1898, i. 189. 

4 B. H. Chamberlain, in JAX xxii. (1893) 360. 

5 Cf. 2 K 1022. 8 Frazer, QB 2 ii. 166. 

7 Of. 1 Co 8 H. Spencer, Brin, qf SocioL m. 222. 

9 A. B. Ellis, Tshirspeahing Peoples^ 123 f. 

10 Ellis, En>e-speaking Peoples, 143, 146. 
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times. Before the rise of organized industry, every 
family was self-sufficing in the production ^ of 
clothes for its members. Washing and repairing 
have been also women’s work, equally with cook- 
ery. In barbarism, as among the Chaco Indians, 
all the making of clothes is done by the women. 
The men’s large and cumbersome blankets each 
take four months to weave. ^ 

In the lowest stages each adult prepared and 
looked after his or her attire. As soon as manu- 
facture began with bark-cloth, the preparation of 
the material devolved upon women, like other 
sedentary and domestic arts ; hut, since the style 
of the dress depended not upon measurement and 
cut, but upon folds and draping, women were not 
actually the makers of dress. In the ancient 
civilizations the slave-system of industry was 
applied in two directions. Skilled male artists 
were employed irregularly by the luxurious ; while 
the regular method of domestic manufacture came 
to include dress-making and tailoring. Among 
the ancient Greeks and Italians the making of 
clothes was carried on in the house by the female 
slaves under the superintendence of the lady of 
the house. This system gradually gave way to 
external production, though female attire still 
retained its claims upon domestic art up to modern 
times. 

In modern civilization the broad distinction of 
sexual dress has reasserted itself in the sphere of 
occupation. The dress of men is prepared by men, 
that of women by women. Special knowledge 
rendered this inevitable, as soon as cut and shape 
superseded draping in both female and male attire. 
But, as in other arts, the male sex is the more 
creative, and the luxurious women of modern 
society are largely catered for by male dress- 
makers. 

In the majority of modem nations the care and 
repair of the clothes of the family is part of the 
domestic work of women. The washing of clothes 
is usually women’s work. Yet in Abyssinia it is 
the man who washes the clothes of both sexes, and 
‘ in this function the women cannot help him.’ ^ In 
the sphere of industry Chinese men provide another 
exception. 

(4) Wedding garments . — ^The sexual dress is at 
marriage intensified by the principle of affirmation, 
not of sexuality, but of personality. It is an 
occasion of expansion, of augmentation ; as the 
social expression of the crisis of love (the culmina- 
tion of human energy and well-being), it is precisely 
adapted. Often, for example, the pair assume 
super-humanity, and are treated as royal persons. 
A special and distinctive dress for the bride is a 
widely spread fashion. As a rule, the bride herself 
is supposed to make the dress. With marriage, 
housekeeping begins, and, as in Norway, Scotland, 
India, and elsewhere, the bride supplies the house- 
hold linen, often including thepersonal linen of the 
husband. The variety of wedcfing dress is endless. 
Frequently each family supplies the other. 

In North India the bride’s dress is yellow, or red — colours 
which * repel demons.* The Majhwar pair wear white, but after 
the anointing^ put on coloured clothes.^ 

Engflish briaes wear a white dress. So did Hebrew brides. 
Old Eng-lish folklore directed that a bride must wear ‘Some- 
thing old, something new, something borrowed, something 
blue.’^ The Hindu bridegroom supplies the cloth for the 
wedding robes of the bride. The fact is (see below) that there 
is among the Hindus, not merely a dowry, but an interchange 
of gifts ; furniture and clothes being the principal components. 
When presented, the clothes are put on : this forms a pre- 
liminary marriage-ceremony,® The gorgeous flowered embroid- 
ery, phiUkdrit of the Jats is prominent in their wedding dress. 


1 Gmbb, 69. 

2 Bruce, Travels to discover the Source of the Nile, Edinburgh, 
1805, iv. m. 

2 Crooke, FL lx. (1898) 125 f, ; Smith, J)B ii. 251 ; Orooke, 
Pi22iu 28ff., T(7m. 425. 

4 Crooke, FL ix. 127 f. » Padfield, 116. 


Magnificence, generally, is the characteristic of 
wedding garments throughout the world ; white is 
frequent, as an expression of virginity. Red is 
often used, as an unconscious adaptation to tlto 
circumstances of expansion. 

Special garments or specialized forms of ^ gar- 
ments are less common than * best clotlies and 
ornament. 

The Korean bridegroom elect, often betrothed at the age of 
five, wears a red jacket as a mark of engagement J (hi the day 
before marriage the Roman bride put of! the toffu propfrxte, 
which was deposited before the Lares, and put on the iunira 
recta or reijilla. This was woven in one piece in the old- 
fashioned way. It was fastened with a woollen girdle tied in 
the knot of Hercules, Twdtt.v Umukiis.^ In European folklore 
an analogue is to be found in the true lovers’ knot, the idea 
being a magical and later a symbnik:ial knitting t»*g<‘tiier of the 
wedded pair. The hair of the bride was arratiged m six looks, 
and was ceremonially parted with the caeliharis hada. Slie 
wore a wreath of flowers, gathered by her own hands.^ 

Some eases of investiture follow. 

On the wedding night the bride of the Koita people is de- 
corated. Coco-nut oil is put on her thighs. She wears a new 
petticoat. Red lines are painted on her face, and her armlets 
are painted. Her hair is combed and anointed with oil, am! in 
her locks are scarlet hibiscus flowers. The groom wears a head - 
dress of cassowary feathers ; his face is painted witli red and 
yellow streaks, and his ears are decorated with dried tails of 
pigs.-! The Hindu at marriage is invested by the bride’s parents 
witli the two additional skeins necessary to make the full com- 
plement of the yajilOpavita, the sacred thread, of the married 

man. ® The Javanese bridegroom is dressed in the garments of 
a chief. The idea is * to represent him as of exalted rank.' t* The 
Malays tenn the bridegroom rajasahari, the ‘ontMlay king.*’ 
The dressing up of both bride and groom and all parties present, 
for the bridal procession of the Minangkabauers, is very remark- 

able. 

The britlal veil, originally concealing the face, 
occurs in China, Korea, Manchuria, Burina, Fer.sia, 
Russia, Bulgaria, and in various modified forin.s 
throughout JEuropean and the majority of gn^at 
civilizations, ancient and modern. In ancient 
Greece the bride wore a long veil and a garland. 
The Druse bride wears a long red veil, which her 
husband removes in the bridal chamber. An 
Egyptian veil, boorho^ conceals all the face except 
the eyes, and reaches to the feet. It is of black 
silk for married and white for unmarried women.® 
Various considerations suggest that the veil is in 
origin rather an affirmation of the face, as a human 
and particularly a sexual glory, than a conceal- 
ment, though the emphasizing of maidenly modesty 
comes in as a secondary and still more prominent 
factor. The veil also serves as an expression of 
the head and the hair. These are also augmented 
by various decorations. 

The wedding dress often coincides wdth, or is 
equivalent to, the grade-dress of the married. 

The stola as a badge of lawful wedlock was the distinctive 
garment of ancient Roman wives.2 It was an ample outer tunic 
in design, and possibly is to be identified with the bridal tunim 
recta. Among the Hereros, after the wedding meal, the bride’s* 
mother puts upon the bride the cap and the dress of married 
women. 10 The ‘ big garment,* ear-nngs, and the iron neoklaoe 
distinguish Masai married women from girls.u 

Further social stages are marked by distinctive 
dress, such as pregnancy, motherhood, and, more 
rarely, fatherhood. 

As soon as aWa-taveita bride becomes pregnant, * she is dressed 
with much display of beads, and over her eyes a deep fringe of 
tiny iron chains is hung, which hides her and also prevents her 
from seeing clearly.* An old woman attends her, ‘ to screen her 
from all excitement and danger until the expected event has 
taken place.* 12 Among Cameroon tribes is found the custom of 


1 Saunderson, in JAI xxiv, 305. 

2 Whittuck, in Smith’s Diet. ofGr. and Mom. AntJ, 1890, s.v. 
* Matrimonium.* 

3 Ib. * Seligmann, 78. * Fadfield, 123. 

6 Veth, Java, 1875, 1 . 632-5. 

7 G. A. Wilken, in Bijd. tot de Taal-, Land-, en Volkenktmde 
Nederl,-IndU, xxxviii. (1889)424. 

3 Doolittle, i. 79 ; Griffia, 249 : Anderson, Mandalay to Momimi, 
1876, p. 141; FLi. 489; Sinclair-Brophy, Bulgaria, 1869, p. T3 ; 
Itolston, Songs of the Russian People, 1872, p. 280 ; Chaaroaud, 
The Druses, 1855, p. 166 ; Lane, i, 52. 

9 Smith’s Diet, of Or. and Mom. Ant.s s.v. 
w J. Irle, Die Eerero, Giitersloh, 1906, p. 106 f. n Hollis, 282. 
12 H. H. Johnston, in JAI xv. (1886) 8 f. ; New, Eastern Africa, 
1874, p. 360 f. 
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g-irls remaining naked until the birth of the first child i (see 
above). The bride in South Slavonia used to wear a veil until 
the birth of the first child.^ When the birth of twins takes 
place, the Herero parents are immediately undressed, previously 
to being specially attired. The detail shows the importance of 
immediate assimilation to the new state. 

After childbirth the mother passes through a 
stage of recovery, of isolation, witli her hahe, often 
expressed by a costume. At its end she assumes 
the costume of normal life which has been tem- 
porarily suspended, or a special costume of her new 
grade of maternity. 

(5) Secondary social grades. — The distinction of 
dress is carried into all divisions of society that are 
secondary to tlie biologdcal. In India the various 
castes wear clotlies diiiering both in colour in 
cut.® In ancient times the law was that the Sudra 
should use the cast-olf garments, shoes, sitting- 
mats, and umbrellas of the higher castes.** All 
Brahmans, as all members of each caste, dress 
alike, except as regards the quality of material.® 
The turban in India, borrowed from the Musal- 
mans, is folded differently according to caste.® 

The chief epochs in military uniform are marked 
by metai-armour, -which, when rendered obsolete 
by fire-arms, gave place to the other component, 
splendour or gaudiness ; and lastly, in recent years, 
by adaptation, for concealment, to the colour of 
the country.'^ Amongst the Nahuas the standing 
of w-arriors was marked by distinctive costumes. 
The sole test for promotion was the capture of so 
many prisoners.® A secondary motive of splendour 
in uniform is illustrated by the grotesque costumes 
often worn in barbarism, in order to strike terror 
into the enemy. The Nagas wear tails of hair, 
which they wag in defiance of the foe. The hair 
of the head is long and flowing, and is supposed 
to be useful in distracting the aim.® 

The investiture of a knight in the period of 
chivalry was practically a sacrament, and the arms 
were delivered to him by the priest.^® Even in 
the mimic warfare of the tournament, the armour 
was placed in a monastery before the jousting 
began. 

The so-called secret societies of the lower ctd- 
tures have their closest parallel in the masonic 
institutions. Mediaeval gilds and similar corpora- 
tions, together with the modem club, are, apart from 
special purposes, examples of the free play of the 
social impulse. At the initiation to the Duk-Duk 
secret society of New Britain the novice receives a 
ceremonial dress ; this terminates the process.^® 

Throughout barbarian and civilized history pro- 
fessions and offices of every kind have followed the 
rule of a distinctive costume. Various factors in 
social evolution tend to reduce these difierenees in 
Western civilization by an increasing use of mufti 
on official occasions, but the inertia of such pro- 
fessions as the legal resists this. In the East, on 
the other hand, European dress invades the ancient 
culture, but tlie assimilation is still problematic. 
To the Mandarin, for instance, his dress is a 
second nature. 

(6) The dress of sanctity, — One of the longest 
and most varied chapters in the history of dress is 
that dealing wdth the garb of permanent sacred 
grades, priestly, royal, and the like, and of tem- 

1 Hutter, Nord-Hinterland von Kamerun^ Brunswick, 1902, 
p. 421. 

^ F. S. Krauss, Sitto u. Branch der Siidslavmt Vienna, 1886, 
p. 450. 

3 Dubois, 19. SBB ii. (1897) 233. 

5 Dubois, 356. ® Monier-Williams, 396. 

7 Tbe principle seems to have been anticipated at various 
times by the adoption of green uniforms for operations in forest 
countries. 

8 Payne, ii. 481. 8 Woodthorpe, in JAI xi. 60, 197. 

Westennarck, Jfl i. 353, quoting authorities. 

n Sainte-Palaye, Mimoirm mr faiudmne ch^aUrie, Paris, 
1781, L 151. 

12 R. Parkinson, Dreisjrfp JMrs in dcrSiidseet Stuttgart, 1907, 

pp. 682-6. 
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porary sacredness, as in the case of worshippers, 
pilgrims, and victims. Some examples have been 
incidentally noticed; a brief reference to certain 
types must suffice here. 

In ancient India the ascetic had to wear coarse, worn-out 
garments, and his hair was clipped. The hermit wore skins or 
tattered garments— the term may include bark- or grass-cloth — 
and his hair was braided. The Snatakawoie clothes not old or 
dirty. He wore the sacred string. He was forbidden to use 
garments, shoes, or string which had been worn by others. 
The student for his upper dress wore the skin of an antelope or 
other animal, for his lower garment a cloth of hemp, or flax, or 
wool. He wore the girdle of a Brahman, a triple cord of Muflja 
grass. A Ksatriya wore as his cord a bow-string ; a Vaiiya a 
cord of hemp.i The religious character of this caste-system 
renders the inclusion of the four last grades convenient. 

Temporarily, in worship and on pilgrimage, the 
ordinary member of an organized faith assumes a 
quasi-sacerdotal character. 

For the hajj to Mecca the Musalman must wear no other gar- 
ments than the ijirdm, consisting of two seamless wrappers, 
one passed round the loins, the other over the shoulders, the 
head being uncovered. The ceremony of putting them on at 
a pilgrims^ ‘ station * is al-iTyrdm^ ‘ the making unlawful ’ (of 
ordinar 3 ’ garments and behaviour and occupations). Tbe cere- 
mony of taking them off is aUilildl, ‘ the making lawful.’ The 
hajji shaves his head when the pilgrimage is over.2 According 
to some, the iJirdm is the shroud prepared in the event of the 
liajjVs death.3 More likely it is preserved and used as a shroud 
when he dies. 

The most important item in the costume of Japanese pilgrims 
is the oizum-j a jacket which is stamped with the seal of each 
shrine visited. ‘ The three breadths of material used in the 
sewing of this holy garment t^'^pify the three great Buddhist 
deities — Amida, Kwannon, and Seishi. The garment itself is 
always carefully preserved after the return home, and when the 
owner dies he is clad in it for burial.' 4 

The dress of worshippers varies between ‘ decent 
apparel ^ and garments of assimilation to the god 
or the victim or the priest. As in the case of Baal- 
worship,® the garments 3vere often kept in the 
shrine, and assumed on entrance. In certain rites 
both Dionysus and his worshippers wore fawn- 
skins. The Bacchanals wore the skins of goats.® 
The veil of the -w'orshipper has been referred to. 
In the earliest Christian period a controversy 
seems to have taken place with regard to female 
head-dress during worship.^ In the modern custom 
the male head-dress is removed, the female is 
retained. Academies sometimes preserve the rule 
of a special vestment for worshippers, whether lay 

has ^been noted that the dress of jogleors^ 
troubadours, and trouvdres was an assimilation to 
the sacerdotal.® Erom the same mediaeval period 
comes the record of ‘singing robes.’ 

(7) Priestly and royal robes. — The dress of the 
sacred world tends to he the reverse of the pro- 
fane. Apart from the impulse — to be traced in 
the mentality of medicine-men — to impress one’s 
personality upon the audience by the fantastic and 
the grotesque, there is here the expression of the 
fundamental opposition between natural and super- 
natural social lunctions. 

The garb of Tshi priests and priestesses differs from ordinary 
dress. Their hair is long and unkempt, while the lay fashion is 
to wear it short. The layman, if well-to-do, wears bright cloth ; 
the priest may wear only plain cloth, which is dyed red-brown 
with mangrove-tan. Priests and priestesses, when about to 
communicate with the god, wear a white linen cap. On holy 
days they wear white cloth, and on certain occasions, not 
explained, their bodies are painted with white clay. White 
and black beads are generally worn round the neck.® The Ewe 
priests wear white caps. The priestesses wear steeple-crowned 
hats with wide brims. Prieste wear white clothes. Priestesses 
wear ‘gay cloths* reaching to the feet, and a kerchief over the 
breast.io 

The survival of some antique mode often suffices, 
through various accidents and modifications, for 
the priestly ^arh, other than sacerdotal vestments. 
Thus, the ricinium, a small antique mantle, was 

1 ‘ Laws of Manu,' in SBB xxv. ch, vi. 44, 52, 6, 16, iv, 34-36, 66, 

2 E. Sell, Faith of Islam \ 1896, pp. 279, 289. 

3 Burton, El Medinah and Mecca, ed. 1898, i. 139. 

4 B. H. Chamberlain, m. JAI xxii. <1893) 360. 

fi Cf. 2 K 1022. 6 Frazer, QB 2 ii. 166. 

7 Of. 1 Oo 11®®-, 3 H. Spencer, Prin, of Sodoh iii. 222. 

8 A. B. Ellis, Tshirspealcing Peoples, 123 f. 

18 Ellis, Bvte^speaHng Peoples, 143, 146. 
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worn by the 'iTtagister of the Fratres Arvaks and by 
camiUi generally. 

The history of the dress of the Christian priest- 
hood is a striking example of this. Here also we 
find the principle of opposition to the lay-garb. 
The democratic and non-professional character of 
primitive Christianity may be seen in the fact 
that in A.i>. 428 Pope Celestinns censured Gallican 
bishops who wore dress different from that of the 
laity. They had been monks, and retained the 
paltium ana girdle instead of assuming the tunic 
and toga of the superior laynian.^^ It is curious 
that the social instinct towards differentiation of 
dress to mark differentiation of social function 
was resisted so long. But in the 6th cent, the 
civil dress of the clergy automatically became dif- 
ferent from the dress of the country, since, while 
the laity departed from the ancient type, the 
clergy withstood all such evolution. Thus, in the 
Western Empire the clergy retained the toga and 
long tunic, while the laity wore the short tunic, 
trousers, and cloak of the Teutons, the gens 
hracata, Gtegonj the Great would have no person 
about him clad in the ‘barbarian’ dress. He en- 
forced on his entourage the garb of old Rome, 
trabeata Latinitas. Tliis cleavage was gradually 
enforced, and from the 6th cent, onwards the 
clergy were forbidden by various canons to wear 
long hair, arms, or purple, and, generally, the 
secular dress. 

The characteristic garb^ of the Christian clergy, 
both^ civil and ecclesiastic, was the long tunic. 
Originally it appears to have been white. Then 
its evolution divided ; the alb derived from it on 
the one side, the civil tunic in sober colours on the 
other. For the civil dress the dignified toga was 
added to constitute full dress ; for use in inclement 
weather the casula or cappa^ an overcoat {plumale) 
with a cowl, was adopted. The last-named gar- 
ment similarly divided into the ecclesiastic cope, 
and the civil over-cloak. The long tunic still sur- 
vives in three forms--the surplice, the cassock, and i 
the frock coat. Its fashion in the last instance i 
superseded the toga, which again survives in the - 
academic gown. : 

The evolution of vestments is in harmony with 
the psychology of dress generally, and in many 
aspects illustrates it forcibly. With the vestment 
the priest puts on a ‘character’ of divinity. By 
change of vestments he multiplies the Divine force 
while showing its different aspects. The changing 
of vestments has a powerful psychical appeaL 
The dress is a material link between his person 
and the supernatural ; it absorbs, as it were, the 
rays of Deity, and thus at the same time inspires 
the human wearer. The dress is accordingly re- 
garded not as an expression of the personality of 
the wearer, but as imposing upon him a super- 
personality, This idea is implicit in every form of 
dress. Dress is a social body-surface, and even in 
sexual dress, military uniform, professional and 
official dress the idea that the dress has the pro- 
perties of the state inherent in it is often quite 
explicit. Further, the dress gives admission to the 
grade. In particular cases of solemnity a dress 
serves to render the person sacrosanct. Thus the 
Australian messenger is sacred by reason of his 
red cap.^ 

A temporary sacred garment may even he used 
sacnficiaily. ^ At the Zulu festival of the new 
fruits, the king danced in a mantle of grass or of 
herbs and com leaves, which was then tom up and 
trodden into the fields.® In such cases there is 

1 Oheetham, in Smith-Oheetharn’e BCA. s,v. ‘ Dress.* 
a J. Fraser, 31. 

8 J. Shooter, 27 ; K Isaacs, ii. 293. Frazer, who cites the 
custom, suggests that in earlier times the king himself was 
slain and placed on the fields ii. 32S). The suggestion is 
unnecessary. 


perhaps a reverse assimilation of virtue from the 

sacred person. 

Royal dress in civilization tends to comlfine the 
principles of military dress and the of the 

long robes of ancient auttKiracy. The Hu1>ject 
needs a special analysis. The aistiiictive lieail- 
dress, the crown, probably is an accidental niirvival 
of a military fillet, confining the long liair whicli 
among the Franks was a mark of royalty. ^ But ite 
significance is in line with the general principle, 
and it is eventually an affirmation of the dignity 
of the head, the crown of the human organism. 
Among the earliest cultures, social authority 
tends to adopt a specific garb. 

The headmen of the Nigas wear a i|>ecial drtm,^ The prlctt- 
king of the HabWs wears a distinctive costume.* The Nya«- 
land tribes commission the man who buried the dead chief to 
cover the new chief with a red blanket. ‘This ht does, at the 
same time hitting him hard on the head.* '* 

Ideas of purity readily attach themselves to 
priestly and royal garments. In the following 
case there seems to be some survival from Zoroas- 
trianism. 

Among the Kafirs of the Hindu Kush, men preparing for the 
office of neadman wear a semi*sacred uniform which ii»y on no 
account be defiled by coming into contact with dog*. Thest 
men, kaneask, * were nervously afraid of dag«, which had bo be 
fastened up whenever one of these augxist personages wag *cen 
to approach. The dressing has to Ihj performed with the 
greatest care in a place xvhich cannot be defileti with d»»g;s.* # 
Other less prevalent details of royal riuinent are 
such as the girdle and the veil. 

In ancient Tahiti the king at his inTettitere was girdied vrilli 
a sacred girdle of red feathers, which was a symlioi of tlie 

f ods.6 In Africa veiling the face is a general cuitom of ror^dty.'? 
'he pall of European ‘ rnonarchs, originally b«ttow«l V*- toe 
Pope, typifies their sacerdotal function. 

There is a tendency for eacli article of a royal 
panoply to carry a special symbolism, significant 
of the kingly duties and powers, just as the articles 
of the sacerdotal dress express Divine functions 
and attributes. 


(8) The dress of the gods , — Frazer has shown 
reason for believing that the costume of the Roman 
god and of the Roman king was the same. Probably 
the king was dressed in the garments of Jujjpiter, 
borrow*ed from the Capitohne temple.® In the 
earlier theory of society the gods are a special 
class or grade in the community. Their dr«s 
has not infrequently been an important detail 
in the social imagination, and has even formed 
a considerable item in the national budget. In so 
far as they stand for super-humanity, it goes with- 
out saying that their raiment is the costliest and 
finest that can be obtained. 

Amongst the Nahuas, clothes were not the least important 
material both of sacrifice and of ministration to the gods. ‘ The 
finest cotton and woollen stuffs are not only employed in their 
clothing, but are lavishly burnt in their sacrifice.* » The gods 
of Peru had their own herds of nan)a8 an<l jmcos, whose wool 
was woven for their robes, and virgin-priestesses spun and 
wove it and made it up into dres8.ff The Vedio god# wore 
clotoeais The Egj*ptian and Chaldaean priests dressed their 
gods and performed their toilet, ^8 as Hindu priests do now. The 
ancient Arabs clothed idols with garments. « In fifemoa sacred 
stones were clothed and the images of the ancient Peroviani 
wore garments.is 

The most artistic of races preserved for a long time the non- 
fflsthetic but anthropomorphic custom of clothmg statues with 
real clothes. The image of Apollo at Amycl» had a new «mt 
woven for him every year by women secluded for the work in a 
special chamber.!'? Every fourth year a robe woven by a college 
of sixteen women was placed on the image of Hera at OlympSt. 




8 T* C. jnvusuiJ, *»» 

» L. Desphignes, Le Plateau central nig^run. Paris, 1907. 
p. 821f. ^ , 

4 Stannus, in 816. 

5 0. S. Eobertson, The Kafirs qf the Bindu Kmh, 1808. 
p. 466. 

8 Ellis, Polynesian Researches, 1820, ii. 354 f. 

7 Frazer, OF®, pt. ii p. 120. 8 Frazer, Kinmhip, 107. 

0 Payne, i 435. 10/5. 437. » /5. 608, 51D; il 541. 

12 Olden berg. Ret. des Veda, 304, 360 f. 

!3 G. Maspero, Dawn of CivilizaiionK 1806, pp. 110, 670 : Ball 
inPHEA, xiv. (1892) 168 f. ^ * 

14 Wellhausen, iii. 90 ; cf. Is SO^s. l« Turner, 268. 
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Before starting;: work they purified themselves with water and 
the blood of pigs.t The image of Asklepios at Titane wore a 
mantle and a shirt of white wool.2 Zeus in an oracle com- 
manded the Athenians to give Dione at Bodona new clothes.3 
The image of Hera at Samos possessed a wardrobe of garments, 
white, blue, and purple ; some the worse for wear.^ The bronze 
statue at Elis of a man leaning on his spear, called the Satrap, 
wore a garment of fine linen.s The image of Brauronian 
Artemis on the Acropolis w'as covered with many robes, offered 
b\- devout women. The same was the case with the image of 
Ilithyia at ZEgium.6 The magnificent robe, first used as a sail 
for the sacred ship and then presented to the image of 
Athene at the Panathenaea, is famous. The image was the old 
wooden Athene PoHas of the Erechtheum. It was clothed in the 
robe. This was woven every fourth year by two Arrhephoroi." 

The dress of the god not seldom becomes a thing 
in itself, just as the dress of a priest or a king may 
itself be his substitute. 

The Polynesians employed tapa in many ritualistic ways. 
Idols were robed in choice cloths. Every three months they 
were brought out, exposed to the sun (the term for this being 
mehea), re-anointed with oil, and returned to their wrappings. 
The god Oro was supposed to be contained in a bundle of 
cloths.8 Matting and sinnet were similarly used. Papo, the 
Savaian god of war, was ‘nothing more than a piece of old 
rotten matting about 3 yards long and 4 inches in width.* Idols 
were covered mth ‘curiously netted sinnet,’ just as w^as the 
ofjii^aX6<; at Delphi In Mangaia the gods were * well wrapped 
in native cloth’ ; one god was * made entirely of sinnet.’ ^ The 
Tahitian word for sinnet is aAa, and the first enemy killed was 
called aha, because a piece of sinnet was tied to him.io 

The term ‘ephod’ in the OT apparently bears three meanings. 
(1) It is jmrt of the high priest’s dress. Worn over the ‘ robe of 
the ephod,* it was made of gold, threads of blue and scarlet, and 
fine linen. Its shape and character are doubtful. Held at the 
shoulders by two clasps, it was bound round the w'aist with a 
‘ curious * girdle. (2) The term seems to be used for a garment 
set apart for priestly use only. (3) There is the ephod which is 
an image or its equivalent. Passages like Jg 8‘-^ make it diffi- 
cult to interpret it as a garment. But, apart from questions of 
verbal interjiretation w»hich in some cases are very oDscure,^^ it 
is possible to regard the ephod as a worshipped garment, the 
practice being found elsewhere, or as a garment enclosing or 
covering an image. 12 

Various Divine objects, symbols, or emblems 
may be clothed. In Uganda a jar swathed in 
bark-cloth, and decorated so as to look like a man, 
represented the dead king.^® The Bhagats make 
an image of wood and put clothes and ornaments 
upon it. It is then sacrificed. Such cases involve 
impersonation. Even an emblem like the Cross, 
when veiled on Good Friday, or sacred centres like 
the Ka'ba and the 6pL<pa\6s, when clothed, decor- 
ated, or veiled, acquire a certain personal quality. 
The line is not always easily drawn between cover- 
ing and clothing. 

In the highest stages of theistic imagination the 
dress of a god tends to be metaphorical. He is 
clothed with the blue sky,^® with light, with 
clouds, or with thunder, with majesty, power, and 
splendour. 

(9) The dress of victtTns , — By dressing an inani- 
mate object, an animal, or a plant, a human 
quality is placed upon it. It thus becomes a 
member of society, by which capacity its saving 
force is enhanced. It does not follow that being 
so garbed it is a substitute for a previous human 
sacrifice. Even gifts may he so personalized. The 
Malays dress and decorate hufialoes which are 
presented as a gift.^® But the principle is re- 
markably dominant in the case ot sacrifices and 
effigies. 

3 Pausan. v. 16. ^ Frazer, Pausanias, it. 674 f. 

13 Hyperldes, iii. 48 f . 

•3 Curtius, Inschriften von Samos (a list is given), pp. 10 f. 
17 ff. 

8 Pausan. vi. 25. 6. ® Ib. i. 28. 9, vii. 23. 6. 

7 Frazer, Pamanias, ii. 674 f. 

8 Ellis, Poljmes. Researches, i. 335 ; Cook, Voyages, 1790, p. 
1542 ; Williams, Missionary Enterprise^ 1838, p. 152. 

» Williams, 375; Ellis, i. 337; Gill, Myths, 107, Jottings from 
the Pacific, 1885, p. 206. Sinnet or sennit is plaited palm-leaf 
strips. 

30 Davies, Diet, of the TahiL Dialect, 1857, s.v. 

Jg 173 . 

32 s. K. Driver, in BDB, s.v. ; L Benzinger and L. Ginsberg, in 
fE. 8.V . ; Ex 28® 29* 392, Lv 8? ; Jos. Ant. in. vii. 5. 

l» J. Roscoe, quoted by Frazer, GR 2 ii. 53 (. 

14 Dalton, Ethnol. of Bengal, 2681 

38 As Christ in Burne-Jones’s picture of the Second Advent. 

36 Skeat. 39. 


There are cases of a reverse impersonation : 

After killing a bear, the Koriaks dress a man in its skin, and 
dance round him, saying that they had not slain the bear.3 
When Nutkas had killed a bear, they put a chief’s bonnet on 
its head and offered it food. 2 


Ordinary impersonation is more frequent 

Russian peasants dress up a birch tree in woman’s clothes.3 
At the Little Dzedala the Platseans dressed a wooden image 
made roughlj" from a tree, and decorated it as a bride.4 The last 
sheaf of corn and similar representations of the corn-spirit are 
dressed in w'onien’s clothes at European harvests.^ The old 
Peruvians had a similar rite, and dressed a bunch of maize in' 
women’s clothes.® The effigy' called ‘ Death,’ torn in pieces by 
Silesian villagers, is dressed in their best clothes.7 The image 
of ‘ Death ’ in Transylvania is dressed in ‘ the holiday attire of 
a young peasant woman, with a red hood, silver brooches, and a, 
profusion of ribbons at the arms and breast.’® The Iroquois 
sacrificed two white dogs, decorated with red paint, wampum, 
feathers, and ribbons.^* The human scapegoat of Thuringia 
was dressed in mourning garh.io The scapegoat of Massilia was 
dressed in sacred garments.!! The human victims of the 
Mexicans w’ere dressed in the ornaments of the god, in gorgeous 
attire. In some cases W'hen the body was flayed, a priest dressed 
himself in the skin to represent the deity.32 The human victim 
of Durostolum was clothed in royal attire to represent Saturn. 
The mock-king in various lands is dressed in royal robes, actual 
or sham. 13 The reasons for the various dresses just enumerated 
are sufficiently clear. 

Dress, by personalizing a victim, provides a con-’ 
venient method of substitution. When the oracle 
ordered the sacrifice of a maiden, a goat was 
dressed as a girl and slain instead. !■* Such cases 
may be jetiological myths, but they may well have, 
actually occurred. It does not follow, however, as. 
has already been urged, that all cases of a humanly 
clothed animal or vegetable victim represent sub-, 
stitution for an originally human sacrifice. 

The principle of assimilation to a particular en-- 
vironment, which is the focus of the ceremony,' 
has striking illustrations. 

In a folk-drama of Moravia, Winter is represented by an old 
man mutfied in furs, and wearing a bearskin cap. Girls in 
green danced round a May-tree.38 A common practice in 
European and other folk-custom is to dress a person represent- 
ing the spirit of vegetation in flowers or leaves. ‘ In time of 
drougiit the Servians strip a girl to her skin and clothe her from, 
head to foot in grass, herbs, and flowers, even her face being 
hidden behind a veil of living green. Thus disguised she is 
called the Dodola, and goes through the village with a troop of 
girls.’ !6 A remarkable case is seen in Sabsean ritual. When a 
sacrifice was offered to ‘the red planet Mars,’ as liongfellow 
calls it, the priest wore red, the temple was draped with red,, 
and the victim was a red-haired, red-cheeked mari.i7 The girb. 
victim sacrificed by the Mexicans to the spirit of the maize wsia 
painted red and yellow, and dressed to resemble the plant. 
Her blood being supposed to recruit the soil, she was termed 
Xalaqum, ‘she who is clothed with the sand.* 38 The similar 
victim of the Earth-goddess occupied her last days in making 
clothes of aloe fibre. These were to be the ritual dress of the. 
maize-god. The next victim, a man, wore the female victim’s 
skin, or rather a portion of ib, as a lining for the dress she had 
woven.38 The victim of Tezcatlipoca w^as invested for a year with 
the dress of the god. Sleeping in the daytime, he went forth 
at night attired m the god’s robes, with bells of bronze upon 
them.20 At the festival of Toxoatl, Tezcatlipoca’s image was- 
dressed in new robes, and all the congregation wore new 
clothe8.23 

10 . Social control of dress. — Dress expresses 
every social moment, as well as every social grade. 
Ib also expresses family, imuiicipal, provincial, 
regional, tribal, and national character. At the- 
same time it gives full play to the individual. A 
complete psychology of the subject would analyze 
all such cases with reference to the principle of 
adaptation. 

The least reducible of all distinctive costumes 
are the racial and the sexual. For instance, the 
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Hindu fastens his jacket to the right the Mtisai- 
man to the left.^ In European dress the male 
fashion is to fasten buttons on the right, the female 
on the left. Where a division is central, the former 
still has the buttons on the right side, the latter on 
the left, the respective garments thus folding over 
in opposite directions. The larger differences are 
obvious, and need not be repeated. 

A remarkable tendency is observable at the 
present day, which is due to increased facilities of 
travel and mter-communication, towards a cosmo- 
politan type of dress, European in form. 

The sense of solidarity distinguishing social from 
individual life is sometimes expressed, as culture 
advances, in laws referring not only to the preserva- 
tion of social grades as such, but to their economic 
delimitations. Various particular reasons which 
do not call for examination here have been the 
immediate inspiration of sumptuary laws in various 
races and. nations. The sumptuary law proper is 
often combined with regulations of grade-fashion. ! 

One of the earliest ‘laws’ of the kind is to be found in the 
Lx-ki of the Ohinese.3 The Koreans have strict ‘sumptuarv’ i 
laws relating to dress- ‘The actual design of the dress is the 
same for all classes ; but it is the materijS of which it is made ! 
and its colour that are affected by the law. The lower and ^ 
middle classes may wear none but garments of cotton or hemp ; 
while silk is the prerogative of thebdicials, who have the right 
also of wearing violet, whicii is a sign of good birth or otticial- 
dom.* The dress itself, usually white, consists of an enormous 
pair of trousers, tied under the armpits, and two or more coats 
reaching to the ankles. The sleeves of these are large, like 
those of the Japanese kinwio. The poor wear sandals, the 
rich leather-lined shoes. In wet weather work-people wear 
wooden clogs in shape like the French ‘ Siik,’ accord- 

ing to Zoroastrian law, ‘is good for the IXKly, and cotton for the 
soul.’ The former is derived from a * noxious creature ' ; the 
latter acquires from earth and water, which when personified 
ore angels, part of their own sacredness.-i The Qur%n forbids 
men to wear silk or gold ornaments. The Prophet forbade 
also the wearing of long trousers ‘from pride.’ His injunction 
was : Wear white clothes . . . and bury your dead m white 
Clothes. , . They are the cleanest, and the most agreeable.’ & 

The military Dorian State passed laws against luxurv in 
female dress. The Solonian legislation apparently followed it® 
example. The lex Oppia of the Itomans forbade, infer alia, the 
weanng by women of a dress dyed in more than one colour, 
^ept at religious ceremonies. The Emperor Tiberius forbade 
the weanng of silk by the male sex. Philip the Fourth enacted 
« iaw against luxury in dress. The law of the Westminster 
Parliament of 1S6S was concerned chiefly with regulating the 
fashion of dress of the social orders. The law passed in 1463 
g Edw. IV. c. 5) regulated dress generally, on the lines of the 
M^ercantile Theory of Economics, as had been the case, though 
less explicitly, in the previous English sumptuary legisIatirSi. 
puxury m dress (so the theory was applied) merely increased 
the wealth of other countries. A Scottish law of 1621 was the 
last of the kind.s 

It is natural that social resentment should follow 
breaches of the most characteristic of all social 
inventions. The mere fact of strangeness as 
toturbing the normal environment is enough. 
Thus, in children and uneducated persons, ‘ anger 
may be aroused by the sight of a black skin or an 
oriental dress or the sounds of a strange language.’ ^ 
In accordance with this essentially social instinct, 
the Xi-B denounces the wearing of * strange gar- 
ments as a sin, adding that it ‘raises doubts 
^ oiience was punishable 

Various ideas of personal dignity are apt to be 
outraged by such breaches. Even in low cultures, 
c^elessness in dress reflects upon both subject and 
object. Unless a Masai girl is well dressed accord- 
ing to native ideas, and anoints herself with oil 
she IS not admitted into the warriors’ kraals, — a 
swial privilege,— and is regarded as outcast.*’ In 
view of such social feeling, it is not surprising that 
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1 in countries like India there_^is no lilicrty of the 
i subject as regards dress. >ior is there arlually 
' any more liberty in the matter for ineiiiher.H o'l 
European or American .societip. Decency, 
tially a .social idea, has here it.s whh‘^T imsiniiig ; 
to contravene any unwritten law of tiro.s an 
offence against decency — in itself an adaptation to 
environment and state. 

II. Inversion of sexual^ dress.-— The reinarkn of 
Frazer may introduce tins part of the subject, 
wiiich is curiously large : ‘Tlie religious or super- 
stitious interchange of dress between men and 
women is an obscure and i'omi)!ex problem, and 
it is unlikely that any single so1uti«in would ap-ply 
to all the ca.ses.’ He .suggests that the custom of 
the bride dressing as a male might l>e a magical 
mode of ensuring a male heir,^ and that the w'ear- 
ing by the wife of her husliand’s garments might 
be a magical mode of transferring her pains to the 
man.- The latter mode would thus l>e the converse 
of the former. We may also note the imjwrt- 
ance assigned to the principle of transference or 
contagion. Such ideas, it may be premised, are 
perhaps secondary, the conscious reactions to an 
unconscious impulsive action, whose motivation 
may be entirely different. The whole subject falls 
simply into clear divisions, which may be explained 
as they come. The Zulu ‘ Black Ox Sscritice ’ pro- 
duces rain. The of h viators, chief men, wear the 
girdles of young girls for the occasion.* To jiri>- 
duce a cliange in nature, it is necessary for man to 
change himself. The idea is xmtmmiam, but its 
meaning is adaptation. Its reverse mmiti is a 
change of luck by a change of self. The most 
obvious change is change sex, the sexual demar- 
cation being the stronge.st known to society, divid- 
ing it into two halves. The following shows this 
more clearly : 

In order to avert disease from their cattle, the Zulus perform 
the uinkuha. This is the custom of allowing the girls to herd 
the oxen for a day. All the young women rise early, dress 
themselves entirely in their brothers’^ clothes, and, taking their 
brothers’ knobkerries and sticks, open the cattle-pen ana drive 
the cattle to pasture, returning at sunset. No one of the male 
sex may go near them or speak to them meanwhile."* Here a 
change of officiators, sexually different, produces a change of 
luck and of nature. Similarly, among old Arabs, a man 
stung by a scorpion W’ould tiw the cure of wearing a woman's 
bracelet® and ear-rings.® In Central Australia a man wiU cure 
his headache by wearing his wife’s head-dress. 

On this principle, as a primary reason, a large 
group of birth customs may be explained. 

When a Guatemalan woman was lying in, her husband p!a«!d 
his clothes upon her, and both confessed their sins.® Here and 
in the next three cases the intention seems to be a change of 
personality to induce a change of state. A German peasant 
woman will "wear her husband’s coat from birth till churching, 

‘ in order to delude the evil spirits.’ When delivery is difficult, 
a Watubella man puts his clothes under his wife’s l^y, and a 
Central Australian ties his own hair-girdle round her head. In 
China the father’s trousers are hung up in the room, * m that 
all evil influences may enter into them instead of into thechild.’? 
In the last case the dress itself acts as a warning notice* repre- 
sentative of the father’s person. 

In the following is to be seen the principle of 
impersonation, the reverse method of change of 
personality, combined, no doubt, with an impulsive 
sympathetic reaction, equivalent to a desire to 
share the pain. 

In Southern India the wandering Erukalavandhu have this 
custom—* directly the woman feels the birth-pangs, she informs 
her husband, who immediately takes some of her clothes, puts 
theni on, places on his forehead the mark which the woman 
usually place on theirs, retires into a dark room, . . . covering 
himself up with a long cloth,’® In Thuringia the man's shirt 
IS hung before the window. In South Gennaay ami Hungary 
Che father’s smock is worn by the child, to protect it from fairies. 
In Konigsberg a mother puts her cloth es over the child, to pre- 
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vent the evil Drud carrying it off, and to dress a child in its 
father’s smock brings it luck. Among the Basutos, when a 
child is sick the rae(iicine«nian puts a piece of his own setsiba 
garment upon it. In Silesia a sick child is wrapped in its 
mother's bridal apron. A Bohemian mother puts a piece of 
her own drew on a sick child. At Bern it is believeci that to 
wrap a lx>.y in his father’s shirt wUi make him strong. Con- 
versely, in some parts of Germany it is unlucky to wrap a boy 
in his mother’s dress.^ 

Ib the above c^es, secondaiy ideas are clearly 

resent. In particular, the influence of a personas 

ress, as part of or impregnated with his person- 
ality, is to he seen. 

A holiday being a snsnension of normal life, it 
tends to be accompanied by every kind of reversal 
of the usual order. Commonly all laws and 
customs are broken. An obvious mode of reversal 
is the adoption of the garments of the other sex. 

In the medieval Feast of Fools the priests dressed as clowns 
or women. In Carnival festivities men have dressed up as 
women, and women as men. In the Argive 'Y^ptcmKd festival 
men wore women’s robes and veils, and women dressed as men. 
At the Saturnalia, slaves exchanged positions and dress with 
their masters, and men with women. In Alsace, as elsewhere 
at vintage festivals and the like, men and women exchange the 
dress of their sex.^ In the mediaeval feasts of Furim, the Jewish 
Bacchanaiia, men dressed as women, and women as men.s 
The result, and in some degree the motive, of 
such interchange is purely social, expressive of 
the desire for good-fellowship and nnion. 

Numerous cases fall under the heading of sym- 
pathetic assimilation. Magical results may be 
combined with an instinctive adaptation, or may 
follow it. 

In Korea, soldiers’ wives ‘ are compelled to wear their hus- 
bands’ green regimental coats thrown over their heads like 
shawls. The object of this law was to make sure that the 
soldiers should have their coats in good order, in case of war 
suddenly breaking out. The soldiers have long ceased to wear 
Ifreen coats, but the custom is still observed.’ 4 The explanation 
18 obviously ex facto. It seems more probable that the 
fashion corresponds to the European custom of women wearing 
their husbands’ or lovers' colours. Every autumn the Ngente 
of Assam celebrate a festival in honour of all children born 
during the year. During this, men disguised as women or as 
members of a neighbouring tribe visit all the mothers and dance 
in return for presents.® In the Hervey Islands a widow wears 
the dress of her dead husband. A widower niay be seen walking 
about in his dead wife’s gown. * Instead of her shawl, a mother 
will wear on her back a pair of trousers belonging to a little son 
just laid in his grave.’® In Timorlaut, widows and widovrers 
wear a piece of the clothing of the dead in the hair.? 

The custom is very frequent at pubertal cere- 
monies and at marriage festivities. 

At the ceremony of powo, connected with the puberty of 
their girls, Basuto women * acted like mad people. , . . They 
went about performing curious mummeries, wearing men’s 
clothes and carrying weapons, and were very saucy to men 
they met.’ 8 The Masai boy is termed sipoUo at his circum- 
cision. The candidates ‘appear as women/ and wear the 
mrutpa ear-rings and long garment reaching to the ground, 
worn by marri^ women. When the wound is healed they 
don the warrior's skins and ornaments, and when the hair has 
grown long enough to i^lait they are styled H-muran^ or war- 
riors.® When an Egyptian boy is circumcised, at the age of 5 
or 6, he parades the streets, dressed as a girl in female clothes 
and ornaments borrowed for the occasion. A friend walks in 
front, wearing round his neck the boj^’s own writing-tablet. To 
avert the evil eye a woman sprinkles salt behind, In the old 
Greek story the boy Achilles lived in Scyros as a girl, dressed as 
a girl, to avoid being sent against Troy. He bore a maiden 
name, Issa or Fyrrha.ii 

In such cases we may see, at the initiation to the 
sexual life and state, an adaptation to it in the 
form of an assimilation to the other sex. 

The principle of sympathetic assimilation is 
clearly brought out in the following two ex- 
amples : 

At the ceremonial burying of the placenta, Babar women who 
officiate wear men’s girdles if the child is a boy, but women’s 
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sarongs if a girl. At the festival celebrating a birth, Fijian 
men paint on their bodies the tatu- marks of women. i In 
West Africa certain tribes have the custom of the groom wear- 
ing his wife’s petticoat for some time after marriage. ‘-i In 
ancient Cos, the groom wore women’s clothes when receivir^ 
the bride. Plutarch connects the custom with the story of 
Heracles serving Omphale and wearing a female dress. The 
Argive bride wore a beard ‘ when she slept with her husband/ 
presumably on the bridal night only. The Spartan bride wore 
a man’s cloak and shoes when she awaited the coming of the 
bridegroom. In English and Welsh folklore there are cases 
of dressing the bride in men’s clothes. 3 

The custom of inversion of sexual dress is 
very common at wedding feasts among European 
peasantry. All these are cases of syinpatiietic 
assimilation to the other sex. The principle is 
brought out by such customs as that mentioned 
by Spix and Martins, of Brazilian youths at dances 
with the girls wearing girls’ ornaments.** 

Many cases of the custom at feasts are compli- 
cated Tby various accidents. Sometimes it is 
meaningless except as a necessity. 

Among the Torres Islanders women do not take part in cere- 
monies. Accordingly, at the annual death-dance deceased 
women are personated not by women but by men, dressed in 
women’s petticoats.® 

In other cases the data are insufficient for an 
explanation. 

Thus, at harvest ceremonies in Bavaria, the officiating reaper 
is dressed in women’s clothes ; or, if a woman be selected for 
the office, she is dressed as a man.® At the vernal festival ot 
Heracles at Rome men dressed as women. The choir at thee 
Athenian Oschophoria was led by two youths dressed as girls.7 

Cases occur of change of sexual dress by way 
of disguise ; it is more frequent in civilization 
than in barbarism. 

A Bangala man troubled by a bad memgoli, evil spirit, left his 
house secretb'. ‘ He donned a woman’s dress and assumed a 
female voice, and pretended to be other than be was in order 
to deceive the rmngolL This failed to cure him, and in time 
he returned to his town, but continued to act as a woman.’® 

The last detail and the psychological analysis 
of modern cases suggest that a congenital tendency 
towards some form of inversion is present in such 
cases. On the face of them, we have to account 
for the choice of a sexual change of dress. 

A Koita homicide wears special ornaments and is tatueiS. 
The latter practice is otherwise limited to the female sex.® 

Women’s dress may involve the assumption of 
women’s weakness and similar properties. 

The king of Burma suggested to the king of Aracan to dress 
his soldiers as women. They consequently became effemina^ 
and weak.i9 

The Lycians, when in mourning, dressed as 
women. Plutarch explains this rationalistically, 
as a way of showing ‘ that mourning is efteminate, 
that it is womanly and weak to mourn. For 
women are more prone to mourning than are meiai, 
barbarians than Greeks, and inferior persons than 
superior.’^ If the document is genuine, we may 
apply to the Lycians the principle adopted in 
regard to mourning costume generally. The state 
of mourning is an absolute suspension, and it 
come to be regarded as an absolute reversal or 
inversion of the normal state of life. 

Death, the negative of life, has taken place anS 
made a violent break with the tenor of existence ; 
hence such an adaptation as an inversion of sexual 
dress. Occasions might well be conceived when, 
if change of attire was desired, the only obvious 
attire presenting itself would be that of the oth^ 
sex. 

One of the most complex cases, at first appear- 
ance, is that of the adoption of feminine dress ly 
priests, shamans, and medicine-men. Where for 
various mythological reasons an androgynous deity 
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exists, it is natural that the attendant ^priests 
should he sympathetically made two-sexed in their 
garb, and even that the worshippers should invert 
their dress. Sacrifice was made to the Bearded 
Venus of Cyprus by men dressed as women, and 
by women dressed as men.^ 

•. As a rule, however, the deity is an invention 
intended, unconsciously enough, to harmonize with 
a traditional habit of priestly life. This particular 
habit is of wide extension, and involves a whole 
genus of psychoses. Some examples may precede 
analysis : 

Chukchi shamans commonly dress as women.® The basir of 
the Bayaks make their living by witchcraft, and are dressed as 
women.® The priestesses, bnliamt of Che Dayaks dressed as 
men. Sometimes a Dayak priest marries simultaneously a man 
and a woman,-* Among both the Northern Asiatic peoples and 
the Dayaks it frequently happens that a double inversion takes 
place, so that of the wedded priestly pair the husband is a 
woman and the wife a man. It is said by the Koryaks that 
shamans who had changed their sex were very powerful^ The 
Illinois and Naudowessie Indians regarded such men as had 
‘changed their sex* as 7mnitou8 or supernaturally gifted 
persons.® But it is unnecessary to assume tliat the practice is 
intended to acquire special magical powers attributed to w’omen. 
This idea may supervene. Possibly the fantastic nature of the 
change itself, as mere change, has had some influence. 

Patagonian sorcerers, chosen from children attiieted with St. 
Vitus’ dance, wore women’s clothes. Priests among the Indians 
of Louisiana dressed as women.7 In the Pelevv Islands a 
remarkable change of sex was observed. A goddess often 
chose a man, instead of a woman, to be her mouthpiece. In 
such cases the man, dressed as a woman, was regarded and 
treated as a woman. One significance of this is in connexion 
with the Pelewan social .system. Frazer regards this inspiration 
by a female spirit as explaining other cases when se.x is ex- 
changed, as with the priesthooas of the Dayaks, Bugis, Pata- 
gonians, Aleuts, and other Indian tribes.® It is stated of some 
North American cases that the man dreamed he was inspired by 
ft female spirit, and that his ‘ medicine ’ was to live as a woman.® 
In Uganda Mukasa gave oracles through a woman, who when 
she prophesied wore clothes knotted in the masculine style.i® 
The legends of Sardanapalus (Assur-bani-pal) and Heracles, as 
well as the cases of the priests of Cybele and the Syrian goddess, 
would come under the explanation,^* Heracles’ priest at 
Oos wore a woman’s raiment when he sacrificed. The story of 
Heracles himself may be a reminiscence of such effeminate 
priests, who were priest-gods. Dionysus Pseudanor is a similar 
embodiment of the principle. 

Eunuchs in India are sometimes dedicated to the goddess 
BtUigamma^ and wear female dress. Men who believe them- 
selves to be impotent serve this goddess, and dress as women in 
order to recover their virility.** A festival was given among 
the Sioux Indians to a man dressed and living as a woman, the 
berdashe or i-coo-coo-a. ‘For extraordinary privileges w^hich 
he is known to possess, he is driven to the most servile and 
degrading duties, which he is not allowed to escape ; and he, 
being the only one of the tribe submitting to this disgraceful 
degradation, is looked upon as “medicine^* and sacred, and a 
feast is given to him annually.' 

• Among the iron- workers of Manipur, the god Khumlangba is 
attended by priestesses, ma£6i. But a man is sometimes taken 
possession of by the god. He is then known as maiba, and 
wears at ceremonies the dress of a maibi, viz. white cloth round 
the body from below the arms, a white jacket, and a sash. A 
fine muslin veil covers the head. ‘ The inaihi is looked on as 
superior to any man, by reason of her communion with the god ; 
and therefore if a man is honoured in the same way he assumes 
the dress of the maibi as an honour. If a man marries a maibiy 
he sleeps on the right of her. whereas the ordinary place of a 
woman is the right, as being the inferior side. It appears that 
women are more liable to be possessed by the god, and the same 
fiiay be observed among all the hill tribes of these parts.’ 

The ngangay medicine-men, of the Bangala, in certain 
coremonies after a death, for the purpose of discovering the i 
slayer dress up as women.*® Off the coast of Arraean there i 
were ‘conjurers’ who dressed and lived as women. On the 
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Congo a priest tiressed as a woman and was called iJrandmothcr.* 
The Nahanarvals, a tribe of ancient Germany, had a jiriest 
dressed as a womiin. Men of the V'aliabba win the favenr 
of Krsrjia by wearing their hair long and generally assimilat.- 
ing themselves to women. The practice is even folio weti by 
rajas.2 Candidates for the areoi society of Tahiti were invested 
with the dress of women.® 

There is no doubt that these phenomena are eases 
of sexual inversion, conj^eiutal or aequired, partiaJ 
or comjdete. Any idea of inspitfiiion by female 
deities or the reverse is secondary, as aiso the 
notions of assimilation of priest to goddess, or of 
marriage of a priest to a god. The signiJicaiit fact 
is that throughout history the priest I loodjias !m«i 
a tendency towards ehemmation. The discussion 
of t]ii.s belongs elsewhere. 

Sexual inversion has especially obtained among 
the connected races of North Asia and America, 
It is marked by inversion of dres.s. 

‘In nearly every part of the continent [of America] there 
seem to have been, since ancient times, men dressing tliemssdvea 
i in the clothes and performing the functions of women/-* Thus* 

: in Kadiak ‘ it was the custom for parents who had a girldike 
son to dress and rear him as a girl, tea<^hing him oidy domestic 
duties, keeping him at woman’s work, and letting him Jissociate 
only with women and girls/® A Chukchi boy at the age of 
sixteen will often relimpiish his sex- He adopts a woman’s 
dress, and lets his hair grow. It frequently happens that in 
such cases the husband is a w'oman and the wife a man. * These 
abnormal changes of sex , . . api>ear to be strongly encouraged 
by the shamans, who interpret such tmses as an injunction of 
their individual deity.* ® A similar practice is found among the 
Koryak8.7 

Among the Sacs there were men dressed as women.** So 
among the Lushais and Caucasians.® Among the fonner, 
w'omen sometimes be(‘o«ie men. When asked the reason, a 
woman so changed said ‘ her khuamng was not good, and so 
she became a man.’ *o In Tahiti there were men, called mahom. 
who assumed ‘the dress, attitude, ami manners of women/ u 
So among the Malagasy (the tnen called UecaU)^ the Ondonga 
in South-West (German) Afrhrn, ami the Diaktto-8arracoie.se 
in the French Sudan/® Of the Aleut schximns tangwiorff 
wrote : ‘ Boys, if they happen to be very handsome, are often 
brought up entirely in the manner of girls, and instructed in 
the arts women use to please men ; their beards are carefully 
plucked out os soon as they begin to appear, and their chins 
tattooed like those of women ; they wear ornaments of gktss 
beads upon their legs and arms, bind and cut their hsdr in the 
same xnanner as the women.' Lisiansky described them aJbo 
and those of the Koniagas: ‘They even assume the manner 
and dress of the women so nearly thata stranger would naturally 
take them for what they are not. . . . The residence of one of 
these in a house was considered as fortunate.* Api)arently the 
effemination is developed chiefly by suggestion beginning in 
childhood.** In Mexico and Brazil there was the same custom. 
In the latter these men not only dressed as women, but devote<i 
themselves solely to feminine occupations, and were despise*!. 
They were called cudinas, which means * circumcised.' Holder 
has studied the boU (* not man, not woman ’) or burdmk (* half 
man, half woman ’) of the N.W. American tribes. The woman’s 
dress and manners are assumed in childhood. Some of his 
evidence suggests that the greater number are cases of congenital 
sexual inversion, ‘One little fellow, w'hile in the Agency 
boarding-school, was found frequently surreptitiously wearing 
female attire. He was punished, but finally escaped from school 
and became a 6oto, which vocation he has since followed.**® The 
i-tDa-mxispy man-woman, of the Indians of California formed a 
regular social grade. Dressed as women, they i>erfomied 
women’s tasks. * When an Indian shows a desire to shirk his 
manly duties, they make him take his position in a circle of 
fire ; then a bow and a “woman-stick ” are offered to him, and 
he is solemnly enjoined ... to choose which he will, and ever 
afterward to abide by his choice.' *7 Something analc^ous is 
recorded of the ancient Scythians and the occurrence of a 
$:qkiia voviTos among them.*® 

Some of the above cases, difficult to disentangle 
accurately, are not so much cases of congenital 
inversion as of general physical weakness. It is a 
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remarkable aspect of certain types of barbarous 
society tliat tiie weak males are forced into the 
gi'ade of women, and made to assume female dress 
and duties. Such a practice may, of course, induce 
some amount of acquired inversion. Pa 3 nie ^ has 
suggested that their survival was due to advance- 
ment in civilization, and that later they formed a 
nucleus for the slave-class. 

The occurrence of a masculine temperament in 
women is not uncommon in early culture. In some 
tribes of Brazil there were women who dressed and 
lived as men, hunting and going to war.^ The 
same practice is found in Zanzibar and among the 
Eastern Eskimo.® Shinga, who became queen of 
Congo in 1640, kept 50 or 60 male concubines. 
She always dressed as a man, and compelled them 
to take the names and dress of women. Classical 
antiquity has many similar cases of queens wearing 
men’s armour in war, and of women fighting in the 
ranks, either temporarily, or permanently, as the 
Amazons, The last case, on the analogy of the 
West African cases of women’s regiments, may he 
based on fact.® 

In modern civilization the practice of women 
dressing as men and following masculine vocations 
is no less frequent than was in barbarism the 
custom of effemination of men.® Women of mas- 
culine temperament are by no means a rare 
phenomenon to-day, and the balance of sexual 
reversal has thus changed. 

There remain to be considered two classes who 
form more or less definite social grades, and in 
some cases are distinguished by dress. These are 
old men and women. After the menopause, women, 
as the Zulus say, * become men,’ and the customs 
of hlonipa^ or sexual tabu, do not apply to them 
any longer, ® 0 f ten, instead of the dress of matrons, 
savage and barbarous women after the menopause 
dress as men. For instance, in Uripiv (New 
Hebrides) an old widow of a chief lived independ- 
ently, and ‘ at the dances painted her face like a 
man and danced with the best of them.* * Often 
they engage in war, consult with the old men, as 
well as having great influence over their own sex. 

Various enactments both in semi-civilized cus- 
tom and in civilized law have been made against 
inversion of dress. A typical decision is that of 
the Council of Gan^a (A.D. 370) : * If any woman, 
under pretence of leading an ascetic life, change 
her apparel, and instead of the accustomed habit 
of women take that of men, let her be anathema.’ 
The point is noticeable that asceticism here, in the 
absence of a neutral garb, has recourse to the male 
dress. Such enactments and the modem laws on 
the subject are based on the Heb. law of Bt 22®, 
and the Christian of 1 Co 11®, but they embody a 
scientifically sound principle. 

12. Exchange of dress. — This custom is frequent 
between friends, lovers, betrothed, and as a mar- 
riage rite. It is analogous to an exchange of any 
objects serving as mutual gifts, and its ultimate 
origin is to he found in this natural and obvious 
practice. Originally, therefore, it is outside the 
sphere of the psychology of dress proper ; but it at 
once assumes various ideas of dress, often in an 
intensified form. 

In Homer’s story Glaucus and Diomed exchanged armour and 
became hrothers-in-arms.!! Among the Khamptis an exchange 
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of clothes * gives birth to or is a sign of amity.’ i In Amboy na 
and Wetar and other islands, lovers exchange clothes in order, 
as it is reported, to have the odour of the beloved person vvitli 
them.2 In European folklore it is a very frequent custom tiiat 
bride and bridegroom exchange head-dress.3 The Ainu youtli 
and girl after betrothal wear each other’s clothes.4 In Soutli 
Celebes the bridegroom at a certain stage of the ceremonies puts 
on the garments which the bride has put off.® Among the 
medisBval Jews of Egypt a custom is recorded of the bride wear- 
ing helmet and sword, and the groom a female dress. 8 At a 
Brahman marriag-e in South India the bride is dressed as a boy, 
and another girl is dressed to represent the bride. 7 

The secondary idea which is prominent in these 
customs is that of union by means of mutual 
assimilation. This is shown by such cases as the 
following : 

In Burn a family quarrel is terminated by a feast. The father 
of the injured woman puts on the shoulders of her husband 
some of his own family’s clothes ; the husband puts on him a 
cloth he has brought for the purpose.8 Among the Masai 
murder may be ‘ arranged ’ and peace made between the two 
families by the offices of the elders. ‘ The family of the mur- 
dered man takes the murderer’s garment, and the latter [the 
family of the murderer] takes the garment of one of the dead 
man’s brothers.’ ® 

A later stage of development is marked by ideas 
of contagion of ill-will, or of the conditional curse. 

By way of making a guarantee of peace, Tahitian tribes wove 
a wreath of green boughs furnished by both parties, and a band 
of cloth manufactured in common, and offered both to the gods, 
with curses on the violator of the treaty.^® To establish that 
contact with a person which serves as a ‘conductor’ of con- 
ditional curses, in the Moorish institution of l-‘ar, it is enough 
to touch him with the turban or the dress.H The Biblical story 
is not a case of indignity by mutilation of garments, but a 
magical act of guarantee. When Hanun, kin^ of Ammon, cut 
off half the beard and half the clothes of David’s ambassadors 
when he sent them back, he wanted a guarantee of friendly re- 
lations. His wise men, Frazer observes, would be muttering 
spells over these personal guarantees while David was on his 

way.l2 

Similarly, possession or contact ensures sympathy, 
whether by mere union or by the threat of injury. 

In the Mentawey Islands, *if a stranger enters a house where 
children are, the father or some member of the family [present 
takes the ornament with which the children decorate their hair, 
and hands it to the stranger, who holds it in his hands for a 
while and then returns it.’ The procedure protects the children 
from the possibly evil eye of the visitor.^s 

Union in marriage and other rites is commonly 
effected by enveloping the pair in one robe, or by 
joining their garments together. 

In South Celebes the ceremony of ridjala sampH consists in 
enveloping them in one sarong, which the priest casts over 
them like a net.14 The Tahitians and the Hovas of Mad^ascar 
have the same custom-^c The Dayak balian throws one cloth 
over the pair. Among the Toba-Bataks the mother places a 
garment over them. A similar ceremony among the Nufoors 
of Doreh is explained as a symbol of the marriage ‘ tie.’ ^8 In 
north Kias the pair are enveloped in one garment. 17 

Among the Todas, the man who ceremonially sleeps with a 
ghrl before puberty covers her and himself with one mantle.^® 
The Hindu bride and groom are tied together by their clothes, 
in the ‘ Brahma knot.’ It is the same knot as is used in the 
sacred thread. The tying is repeated at various points in the 
ceremonies. The maftgacasutra, or tali, is a cord with a gold 
ornament, worn round the married woman’s neck, as a 
European wears a wedding-ring ; and its tying is a binding 
rite. The bride and groom both don wedding clothes during 
the ceremonies.J9 The Bhillalas tie the garments of the bride 
and groom together.®^ Previously to the ceremony of ridjala 
sampa the clothes of the Celebes pair are sewn together — the 
rite of ridjai-kamma parukusennaM 
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In connexion with marriage the custom is hardly 
intended to unite the woman to the man’s family 
and the man to the woman’s.^ More probably it 
merely assimilates the two individuals; while, 
from the social point of view, it unites their 
respective sexual grades. 

It is remarkable that many ceremonies of 
initiation, particularly those in which a spiritual 
fatherhood and sonshxp is established, are analogous 
in method to a marriage rite. Thus the guru, of 
the Deccan Mhars, when initiating a child, covers 
the child and himself with one blanket.® 

Cases where the rite has one side only are natural, 
but are apt to take on the character of an act of 
acquisition and possession. In the Sandwich 
Islands the bridegroom casts a piece of tapa over 
the bride, this constituting marriage.® It is 
analogous to the Hindu ‘ giving cloth.’ In Arabian 
times to cast a garment over a woman was to claim 
her. This explains the words of Ruth (Ru 3®). In 
Mai 2^® ‘garment’ is equivalent to ‘wife.’^ A 
similar idea obtains in other circumstances, the 
dress having the force of a personal representative. 
The Southern Massim have a custom that a woman 
may save a man’s life when struck down if she 
throws her diripa, grass-petticoat, over him.® 

LlTKiurcRK.—ThiB is fullj' given in the footnotes. 

A. E. Ceawley. 

DRINKS, DRINKING. —The sensation of 
thirst is the psychological correlate of the meta- 
bolic functions of water. In direct importance 
drink comes next to air and before food. Thus in 
social psychology drink has played a more im- 
portant part than food, especially since the mimi- 
tive discoveries of fermentation and distillation 
made alcohol a constituent of drinkables. After 
being weaned from his mother’s milk— a drink 
which is also a complete food — man finds a 
‘ natural ’ drink in water. But, as experimenta- | 
tion in food-material proceeded, the sensation of 
thirst was supplemented by the sense of taste. 
The resulting complex ‘ sense of drink ’ was satis- 
fied by a series of discoveries which gave to drink- 
ables certain properties both of food and of drugs. 

Before they were corrupted by European spirit, the Esoimo 
drank chiefly iced water, which they kept in wooden tubs out- 
side their houses.® But on occasion they drank hot blood, 
and melted fat. An observer states of the New Hebrideans : 

‘ I have never seen a native drink water (or indeed use it for 
any purpose). When thirsty, a young coco-nut is split, and 
then with the head thrown back the whole of the niUfc is 
literally poured down the throat without so much as one gulp. 

. . . The avoidance of the most obvious [drink), fresh running 
water, which is in great abundance, and generally excellent, is 
very curious.' 7 

^ I. Fermented drinks. — (a) — It is impos- 

sible to trace with precision the order of discovery 
and invention. Probably one of the earliest steps 
was the use and storage of fruit- juices. In time 
the practice of storage would lead to the dis- 
covery of fermentation. The use of corn for the 
preparation of fermented liquor is perhaps almost 
as early as its use for food. Cereal agriculture 
itself 

* received a powerful stimulus from the discovery that infusions 
of corn, like drinks made from the juices of fruits and the sap 
of trees, acquire an intoxicating quality by fennentation. . , . 
In most parts of the Old and the New World the produce of 
cereal agriculture was from an early period largely consumed 
in the manufacture of some species of beer . . . the early 
cultivators drank it to excess.' ® 
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The use of malted grain is probably later than 
the simpler principle of infusion. The term 
‘beer’ is generally employed to include the pro- 
ducts of both. In the majority of early beers, 
such as the Mexican and Peruvian cMcha^ infusion 
only is used. 

In Eastern Asia an intoxicant made from rice is 
very general. Oryza glutimsa is frequently used 
for it. The manufacture among the £)ayaks is as 
follows : 

The rice is boiled, placed in pots with yeast, ragi. This stimdi 
for some days exposed to the sun. Then w’ater is added, and 
the mixture is allowed to ferment for two days. It Is then 
strained through a cloth. This drink is the toicai: of the 
Dayaks, the tapai of the Malays, the badag of Java, A 
similar drink is made by the Buginese and .Makassars, called 
brom. These drinks are extremely intoxicating. J The rice- 
beer, rw, of the Nagas is said to be soporiftc rather than in- 
toxicating.s This is also largely the case wdth barley-lwers in 
all their varieties. ‘The liquor which plays so important a 
part in the daily life of the Garo is alw^ays brewed and never 
distilled. It may be prep^ed from rice, millet, maize, or 
Job’s tears.'® Many aboriginal tribes of India dririk rice-b«er.4 
The term aaimhcoy or sarmhee^ in China includes rice-!>eer. 
Saki or saM^ the national drink of the Japanese, is made from 
the best rice-grain by fermentation. It has a slightly acid 
taste, and is of the colour of pale sherry. Inferior varieties are 
ehirihzakt (white and a muddy sort, nigori-iakA There 
is a sweet variety, minn. 

Beer made from varieties of millet (A ndmpogon 
sorghum vulgaris) is the chief African drink. Its 
use extends from the Kaffirs to the Egyptians. 
Under the name of pombo it is familiar throughout 
Central Africa.® In Egypt it is known as auri’u- 
beer. Besides ^^u^m-beer, the Nubians and Abys- 
: sinians make a sour beer from oats.® 

Where barley is the staple grain for beer manu- 
facture, rye is sometimes used to make a coarser 
variety. Wheat is occasionally used. In Ger- 
many it was once largely employed in what was 
known as Weissbier. 

A grain as important regionally as rice and 
millet for the manufacture of beer is maize {Zm 
mais). Occasionally used in the Old World, as in 
parts of Africa, it is the staple grain for beer in 
America, its use extending from the Chaco Indians 
to the Apaches in the North. The latter made 
much use of it in their ceremonial life. They 
called it tizwin, and flavoured it with various 
spices.® The Southern and Central America maize- 
beer is known as chicha — name as familiar as is 
pombe in Africa. 

The fermented liquor, chicha^ Is an infusion of cooked maize 
in water. This is allowed to ferment. Its use was universal 
throughout ancient Mexico and Peru,® Chicfia boiled down 
with other ingredients was a particularly strong intoxicant, 
used only at the huacas. To-day the Iquitos of the Amazons 
brew very excellent chicha^ flavouring it with the young shoots 
of a plant which has the effects of an opiate.® 

In Mediterranean and north European culture, 
barley has been the staple of beer, 

'The ancient Ejtyptians made a beer, zythum^ from barley. 
Dioscorides mentions xo0pju.t, and jSpvrov as being used In 
the Greek world. The Hebrews seem to have includea beer in 
the term skSkhdr (EV ‘ strong drink '). Spanish beer (mlia or 
certa), Gallic beer (cerevisia), and an Illyrian beer were known 
to the Romans.!® Germany and England have always been 
famous for their beers, and in modern times their output is the 
most important. There was an old distinction between ale 
(beer without hops) and beer (the hopped liquor). Climate and 
water, as in the case of wine, have much to do with the pro- 
duction of varieties. English beer is quite a distinct variety 
from either the light or the dark beer of Germany. The 
Russian kvass is a beer of barley and rye, or of rye alone. 

The geographical range of beer, including rice, 
maize, and millet, as well as barley and rye-beer, 
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under the term, is precisely that of the respective 
cereals, covering the globe, except the Arctic and 
Antarctic parallels, and a narrow belt where the 
vine grows. In this belt, wine has always had 
precedence over beer and spirits, and it is not a 
luxury. In northern Europe, beer is more or less a 
‘ national ’ drink, and everywhere it is a compara- 
tively cheap beverage. Its general characteristic 
as opposed to wine that it has greater power of 
refreshment. Improved methods of storage have 
increased this since the time when beer had to be 
drunk as soon as it fermented. 

(6) ITinc.?. — There is no reason why the term 
* wine ’ should not be retained to include the many 
varieties of iic|uor made by savage and semi- 
civilized races from the sap of trees. The latex 
of vegetable stems is sufBciently homologous Avith 
the Juice of fruits, as that of the grape, to be 
classified with it in a genus distinct from fer- 
mented grain. It should be noted, however, that 
observers sometimes use the terms ‘beer’ and 
‘ wine’ indiscriminately, and do not always dis- 
tinguish between fermented and distilled liquors. 

As soon as vegetable juices, as distinguished 
from decoctions of grain on the one hand and in- 
fusions of leaves and berries on the other, are in 
question, the difierence between the taste of grape- 
sugar, maltose, and thein is conspicuous. The 
character of Avines may be described as sweet, that 
of teas as bitter, and that of beers as bitter-sweet. 
This permanent character is, as will be noted be- 
loAv, generally modified by art. 

The discovery of the drink -value of the sap of 
certain trees Avas not difficult. Those chiefly used 
are palms, sugar-canes, and agaves. 

In West Africa, palm-wine is the universal drink, i and it is 
oommonlyusedalloverthecontinent. The tree usedisthe Raphia 
vini/erat a bamboo-palm. The same tree is used for the pur- 
pose in Madagascar.'-i Palm-wine is the chief drink in most of 
the East Indian islands, Celebes, and especially the Moluccas ; 
it is used to some extent in Java, Sumatra, Malaysia, and 
India. In the Moluccas the chief tree used is the Arenga sac- 
ckarifera. The flower-stalk is tapped and the juice is fer- 
menced. Sweetness is sometimes corrected by adding bark. 
This drink, a typical form of palm-wine, is known as sagero in 
the Moluccas, tuwak in Malaysia and among the Bataks and 
Bayaks, and legen, in Java. 3 It is the toMy of India, which is 
also made from the coco-palm and date-palm.^ The Borassm 
fiabeiliformis is used in Leti, Moa, and Lakor.® This palm is 
the Palmyra of India and Africa. In view of the principle that 
adaptation to climatic conditions is partly effected by diet, it 
is noteworthy that the people of Tenimber and Timorlaut say 
that it is impossible to live m these islands without drinking a 
sufficiency of palm- wine.® The Guaraunos of the Orinoco made 
a fermented drink from the Mauritia palm.7 The gwy of 
British Guiana is from the asta palm.® The not distant relative 
of these palms, the sugar-cane (Saccharum officinarum% is an 
obvious source of drinkables. In Burma, Assam, and Tong- 
king, a fermented drink is made from it together with pine- 
apple juice.® The A-kamba make a fermented liquor from the 
sugar-cane and dried fruits. The A-kikuyu ferment the juice 
of the 8Ugar-cane.ii 

The ancient Mexicans were very skilful in the preparation 
of fermented liquors. The chief source of material was the 
maguey^ the false or American aloe {Agave Americana), the 
fermented sap of which fonns pvPjm. Like palm-wine, pulque 
is obtained by tapping the flowering stalk of the aloe. The 
sap can be drawn off three times a day for several months, one 
plant yielding perhaps several hogsheads. To increase its in- 
toxicating qualities, various roots are added. In appearance 
it resembles milk and water, or soapsuds, and it tastes and 
smells like rotten eggs. In 1890, 75,000 tons of pulque were 
carried on the main line of the Mexican railway— -twice as 
much as the weight of any other commodity, 

The North American Indians made a fermented liquor from 
maple- and birch-sugar.i® In England the sap of these trees, 
as also of the ash and spruce, has been used for the same pur- 


1 Ratzel, iii. 110 ; Torday-Joyce, in JAI xxxvi. (1906) 42. 

2 W. Ellis, Hist, of Madagascar, London, 1838, i. 210. 

3 Wilken-Fleyte, 8 f. 

^ Mjendralala Mitra, Indo~Aryam, Calcutta, 1881, i. 418. 
SRi^el, De sluik- m kroesharige rassen, The Hague, 1886, 
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0. W. Hobley, Ethnology of A-Kamba, Camb. 1910, p. 31. 

11 W. 8, Boutledge, With a PreSUtoric People, London, 1910, 
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pose. Spruce-' beer * is common in northern Europe i — a de- 
coction of the young leaves of the spruce-fir. Cider is a 
fermented liquor made from apples. 

The geographical range of the grape-vine makes 
two narrow belts round the world, extending, 
roughly, from parallel SO'’ to 50“ N. and S. But 
various conditions have limited its successful ex- 
ploitation even here, and its most effective range 
is confined to southern and central Europe and 
parts of Avestern Asia. In Italy, Spain, Portugal, 
Greece, and southern Euro^ generally the vine 
grows easily. In northern Prance and Germany 
it needs very careful culture. The southern wines, 
it has been noted, possess a larger proportion of 
sugar, but often are inferior in bouquet to those 
of the north. France, the Rhine districts of Ger- 
many, Spain, Portugal, Italy, Sicily, pai'ts of 
Austria-Hungary, and Madeira produce the best 
wines of the world. Xeres and Oporto have given 
their names to famous Avines of Spain and Portugal. 
The sack drunk in old England was a sherry. 
The Johannisberg Auntages of Germany and the 
Tokay vintages of Hungary are particularly famous. 
The once famous Canary is still produced in the 
Canary Islands. Greece, Algeria, and Russia make 
fair Avines, and Avine is now increasingly grown in 
Australia, South Africa, and America. In Persia 
the wines of Shiraz, the produce of an excellent 
variety of vine, are still famous. ^ In the Graeco- 
Roman Avorld the vines of the Greek Islands, such 
as Chios, Lesbos, and Cos, produced the most 
valued wines. The Italian wines never attained 
their standard of excellence. A good deal of must 
was used by peasants, and wine turned sour was 
a favourite drink, and formed part of the rations 
of troops. The various Graeco-Roman drinks were 
used in Palestine. 

2, Distilled drinks. — Distillation, the process of 
evaporating a fermented liquor, and thus separat- 
ing alcohol, has been known in the East, especially 
in China, from the remotest antiquity.® It is an 
invention difficult to trace to its source, but it 
seems to be attested for a few peoples at the stage 
of the lower barbarism, and in the higher stages 
of barbarism it is very generally known. Some 
of the more primitive American Indians seem to 
have been acquainted with the process.'* A primi- 
tive form of distillation was found by Cook in the 
Pacific Islands. It Avas known to, but little used 
in, the ancient Mediterranean civilization. 

It is recorded that in the 12th cent, the Irish distilled 
whisky, xmge-beatha^aqua vifce, 'the water of life.’® In 
British Central Africa ‘spirits used to be made by distilling 
from beer and banana- and palm-juice by means of a pot and 
a gun-barrel.’ ® But the process is rare in Africa. In the East 
it is very common. The Korean native spirits are distilled 
from rice or millet, and vary in colour, from that of beer to 
that of pale sherry. 7 The Chinese distil spirits from millet and 
maize,® but chiefly from rice. Rice-spirit and distilled palm- 
wine are largely drunk in the East. In Sumatra rice-beer is 
distilled into a spirit.® In South India this is also used. 
Arrack proper is a spirit distilled from palm-wine. In the 
Moluccas it is termed to^i-water. Sagero from the Arenga 
saocharifera, or Borassus MbeUiformis, is distilled in a primi- 
tive fashion.iO Arrack, distilled from toddy, or from nee, is 
largely drunk in India by the lower classes. It is the surd of 
the ancient Hindus. Various peoples, such as the Malagasy, 
distil spirits from the juice of the sugar-cane, a primitive form 
of rum. 

In modern European civilization the use of spirits has in- 
creased, relatively, more than that of beers and wines. The 
Russian vodka is distilled from rye, an inferior sort from 
potatoes. Scotland and Ireland are famous for their whiskies, 
France for its brandy of Cognac, Holland for its schnapps, or 
hollands, a form of gin. 

i The German Sprossenbier. 

® Dittraar-Newman, art. ‘ Wines,’ in EBr^. 

3 Dittmar-Paton, art. ‘ Distillation,’ in EBrK 
Bourke, in Amer, Anthrop. vii. 297. 

® Dittmar-Paton, loc. cit. 
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10 Wilken-Pleyte, 9 ; Riedel, 83, 123, 291, 320, 434. 
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In connexion with marriage the custom is hardly 
intended to unite the woman to the man’s family 
and the man to the woman’s.^ More probably it 
merely assimilates the two individuals; while, 
from the social point of view, it unites their 
respective sexual grades. 

It is remarkable that many ceremonies of 
initiation, particularly those in which a spiritual 
fatherhood and sonship is established, are analogous 
in method to a marriage rite. Thus the gum of 
the Deccan Mhars, when initiating a child, covers 
the child and himself with one blanket,® 

Cases where the rite has one side only are natural, 
but are apt to take on the character of an act of 
acquisition and possession. In the Sandwich 
Islands the bridegroom casts a piece of tapa over 
the bride, this constituting marriage.® It is 
analogous to the Hindu ‘ giving cloth.’ In Arabian 
times to cast a garment over a woman was to claim 
her. This explains the words of Ruth (Ru 3®). In 
Mai 2^® * garment’ is equivalent to ‘wife.’* A 
similar idea obtains in other circumstances, the 
dress having the force of a personal representative. 
The Southern Massim have a custom that a woman 
may save a man’s life w'hen struck down if she 
throws her diripa, grass-petticoat, over him.® 

LiTBEATmE.— This is fully given in the footnotes. 

A. E CrawI/EY 

DRINKS, DRINKING. —The ’sensation of 
thirst is the psychological correlate of the meta- 
bolic functions of water. In direct importance 
drink comes next to air and before food. Thus in 
social psychology drink has played a more im- 
portant part than food, especially since the primi- 
tive discoveries of fermentation and distillation 
made alcohol a constituent of drinkables. After 
being weaned from his mother’s milk— a drink 
which is also a complete food — man finds a 
‘natural’ drink in water. But, as experimenta- 
tion in food-material proceeded, the sensation of 
thirst was supplemented by the sense of taste. 
The resulting complex ‘ sense of drink ’ was satis- 
fied by a series of discoveries which gave to drink- 
ables certain properties both of food and of drugs. 

Before they were corrupted by European spirit, the EsMmo 
dmnk chiefly iced water, which they kept in wooden tubs out^ 
side their houses.® But on occasion they drank hot blood, 
and melted fat. An observer states of the New Hebrideans : 

* I have never seen a native drink water (or indeed use it for 
any purpose). When thirsty, a young coco-nut is split, and 
then with the head thrown back the whole of the milk is 
literally poured down the throat without so much as one gulp. 

. . , The avoidance of the most obvious [drink], fresh running 
water, which is in great abundance, and generally excellent, is 
very curious.* 7 

I. Fermented drinks. — {a) Beers, — It is impos- 
sible to trace with precision the order of discovery 
and invention. Probably one of the earliest steps 
was the use and storage of fruit- juices. In time 
the practice of storage would lead to the dis- 
covery of fermentation. The use of corn for the 
preparation of fermented liquor is perhaps almost 
as early as its use for food. Cereal agriculture 
itself 

* received a powerful stimulus from the discovery that infusions 
of corn, like drinks made from the juices of fruits and the sap ; 
of trees, acquire an intoxicating quality by fermentation. . . . i 
In most parts of the Old and the New World the produce of i 
cereal agriculture was from an early period largely consumed 
in the manufacture of some species of beer . . . the early 
cultivators drank it to excess. * 8 


1 As Van Gennep holds (p. 246). On the whole subject of 
exchange of dress and similar practices, see Crawley, Mystic 
Rose, 1902, pmsim ; and for marriage, 0. A. Wilken, in Bijdragm 
tot dc Taal'y Land-, m Volkmkuiim van MederL-Indie. xxxviii. 
(1889) 88-406 ff. 

2 B& xviii. 441. S Ellis, Polyn. Res. iv. 436. 

4 W. Robertson Smith, Kinship and Marriage^ 1903, p. 105. 

* Seligmann, 647. 

® P. Ratzel, Bist. of Mankind^ Eng. tr., London, 1896-98, ii 
116. 

7 B. T. Somerville, in JAI xxiii. (1894) 381 f. 

8 Bayne, Hist, qf the New WorM called America. Oxford, 
1892-9, i. 363 f. 


The use of malted grain is probably later than 
the simpler principle of infusion. The term 
‘ beer ’ is generally employed to include the pro- 
ducts of both. In the majorit}^ of early l>eers, 
such as the Mexican and Peruvian c/efcAa, infusion 
only is used. 

In Eastern Asia an intoxicant made from rice In 
very general. Orpza glutinosa is frequently used 
for it. The manufacture among the Dayaks is a« 

follows : 

The rice is boiled, placed in pots with yeast, tagL This stands 
for some days exited to the sun. Tlien water is added, and 
the mixture is allowed to ferment for two days. It is then 
strained through a cloth. This drink is the tmeak of the 
Dayaks, the tapai of the Malays, the of Java. A 

similar drink is made by the Buginese and Makawars, mlltci 
bram. These drinks are extremely intoxicating.! The rice- 
beer, zv, of the N&gas is said to be sojwrific rather than in- 
toxicating.* This is also largely the case w-ith barley-tieers in 
all their varieties. ‘The liquor which plays so important a 
part in the daily life of the Oaro is always brewed and never 
distilled. It may be prepared from rice, iniUet, ttuuEe, or 
Job’s team.*® Many aboriginal tribes of India <irink rice-beer.4 
The term samshoo^ or sawsheet in China includes rice-t>eer. 
Saki or sahi^ the national drink of the Jaimnese, is made from 
the beat rice-grain by fermentation. It has a slightly acid 
taste, and is of the colour of pale sherr}’- Inferior varieties are 
shiro^zake (w^hite ral*^), and a muddy sort, nigori-mki. There 
I is a sweet variety, minn, 

i Beer made from varieties of millet [A ndropt^gon 
sorghum vulgaris} is the chief African drink. Its 
use extends from the Kalfii's to flie Egyptians. 
Under the name of pombe it is familiar throughout 
Central Africa.® In Egypt it is^ known as aurra- 
beer. Besides c^urm-beer, the Nubians and Abys- 
flinians make a sour beer from oats.® 

Where barley is the staple grain for beer manu- 
facture, rye is sometimes used to make a coarser 
variety. Wheat is occasionally used. In Ger- 
many it was once largely employed in what w’as 
known as Weissbier. 

A grain as important re^onally as rice and 
millet for the manufacture of beer is maize {Zm 
Tmis). Occasionally used in the Old World, as in 
parts of Africa, it is the staple grain for beer in 
America, its use extending from the Chaco Indians 
to the Apaches in the North. The latter made 
much use of it in their ceremonial life. They 
called it tizwin, and flavoured it with various 
spices.^ The Southern and Central America maize- 
beer is known as chicha — a name as familiar as is 
pombe in Africa. 

The fermented liquor, chicha^ is an infusion of cooked msixe 
in water. This is allowed to ferment. Its use was universal 
throughout ancient Mexico and Peru.® Chicha boiled down 
with other ingredients was a particularly strong intoxicant, 
used only at the kuacas. To-day the Iquitos of the Amazons 
brew very excellent chicha^ flavouring it with the young shoots 
of a plant which has the effects of an opiate.® 

In Mediterranean and north European culture, 
barley has been the staple of beer. 

The ancient Egyptians made a beer, zythum^ from barley* 
Dioscorides mentions ^v0os, *co5p/xi, and jSpvrov as being used in 
the Greek world. The Hebrews seem to nave included beer in 
the term shikkdr (EV * strong drink ’). Spanish beer (oefia or 
cerfa), Gallic beer (cerevisiaX and an Illyrian beer were known 
to the Romans.!® Germany and England have always been 
famous for their beers, and in modern times their output is the 
most important. There was an old distinction between ale 
(beer without hops) and beer (the hopped liquor). Climate and 
water, as in the case of wine, have much to do with the pro- 
duction of varieties. English beer is quite a distinct variety 
from either the light or the dark b^r of Germany, The 
Russian kvass is a beer of barley and rye, or of rye alone. 

The geographical range of beer, including rice, 
maize, and millet, as well as barley and rye-beer, 

I Wilken-PIeyte, Bandleiding voor de vergelijkende Volken- 
kunde van Nederlandsek-Indie, Leyden, 1893, p« 9, 

* T. 0. Hodsoa, Ndga OWhes of Manipur^ IjOndon, 1911, p. 7, 

8 Playfair, The Garost London, 19{J9, p. 52. 

* Sherring, ifefem. As. Sac. Beng.^ 1906, p. 101. 

8 Declc, \n JAI xxiii 422 ; Bafczel, ii. 367. 

6 Ratzel, iii 89. 

7 Bourke, in American Anthrcg). vii. (1905) 297 ; W. B. Grubb, 
An U^ihtiown People^ London, 1911, p. 76 ; Iin Thurn, The 
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under the term, is precisely that of the respective 
cereals, covering the globe, except the Arctic and 
Antarctic parallels, and a narrow belt where the 
vine grows. In this belt, wine has always had 
precedence over beer and spirits, and it is not a 
luxury. In northern Europe, beer is more or less a 
‘ national ’ drink, and everywhere it is a compara- 
tively cheap beverage. Its general characteristic 
as opposed to wine that it has greater power of 
refreshment. Improved methods of storage have 
increased this since the time when beer had to be 
drunk as soon as it fermented. 

{b) Wines , — There is no reason why the term 
* wine ’ should not be retained to include the many 
varieties of liquor made by savage and semi- 
civilized races from the sap of trees. The latex 
of vegetable stems is sufficiently homologous with 
the Juice of fruits, as that of the grape, to be 
classified with it in a genus distinct from fer- 
mented grain. It should be noted, however, that 
observers sometimes use the terms ‘ beer ' and 
‘ wine ’ indiscriminately, and do not always dis- 
tinguish between fermented and distilled liquors. 

As soon as vegetable juices, as distinguished 
from decoctions of grain on the one hand and in- 
fusions of leaves and berries on the other, are in 
question, the difierence between the taste of grape- 
sugar, maltose, and thein is conspicuous. The 
character of wines may be described as sweet, that 
of teas as bitter, and that of beers as bitter-sweet. 
This permanent character is, as will be noted be- 
low, generally modilied by art. 

The discovery of the drink -value of the sap of 
certain trees was not difficult. Those chiefly used 
are palms, sugar-canes, and agaves. 

In West Africa, palm-wine is the universal drink, i and it is 
commonly used all over the continent. The tree used is the liaphia 
vinifera^ a bamboo-palm. The same tree is used for the pur- 
pose in Madagascar.'-^ Palm-wino is the chief drink in most of 
the East Indian islands, Celebes, and especially the Moluccas ; 
it is used to some extent in Java, Sumatra, Malaysia, and 
India. In the Moluccas the chief tree used is the Arenga soc- 
chaHfera. The flower-stalk is tapped and the juice is fer- 
mented. Sweetness is sometimes corrected by ^ding bark. 
This drink, a typical form of palm-wine, is known as mgero in 
the Moluccas, tuxcak in Malaysia and among the Bataks and 
Bayaks, and legen in Java.s It is the toddy of India, which is 
also made from the coco-palm and date-palm.^ The Borasms 
jlaboUiformis is used in Leti, Moa, and Lakor.® This palm is 
the Palmyra of India and Africa. In view of the principle that 
adaptation to climatic conditions is partly effected by diet, it 
is noteworthy that the people of Tenimber and Timorlaut say 
that it is impossible to live m these islands without drinking a 
sufficiency of palm-wine.8 The Guaraunos of the Orinoco made 
a fermented drink from the Mauritia palm.7 The gwy of 
British Guiana is from the csta palm.8 The not distant relative 
of these palms, the sugar-cane (Saccharum o£lcinarum\ is an 
obvious source of drinkables. In Burma, Assam, and Tong- 
king, a fennented drink is made from it together with pine- 
apple Juice.9 The A-kamba make a fermented liquor from the 
sugar-cane and dried fruits.^® The A-kikuyu ferment the juice 
of the sugar-cane.ii 

The ancient Mexicans were very skilful in the preparation 
of fermented liquors. The chief source of material was the 
maguey^ the false or American aloe {Agave Aimricana)^ the 
fermented sap of which iotvm pidque. Like palm-wine, pmqtte 
is obtained by tapping the flowering stalk of the aloe. The 
sap can be drawn off three times a day for several months, one 
plant yielding perhaps several hogsheads. To increase its in- 
toxicating qualities, various roots are added. In appearance 
it resembles milk and water, or soapsuds, and it tastes and 
smells like rotten eggs. In 1890, 75,000 tons of pulque were 
carried on the main line of the Mexican railway — twice as 
much as the weight of any other commodity. 

The North American Indians made a fermented liquor from 
maple- and birch-sugar.13 In England the sap of these trees, 
as also of the ash and spruce, has been used for the same pur- 

1 Rateel, iii. 110 ; Torday- Joyce, in JAI xxxvi. (1906)42. 

2 Hist, of MadagascaTy London, 1838, i. 210. 

» Wilken-Fleyte, 8 f. 
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W, S. Boutledge, WUh a Pre-MUtoric PeopUy London, 1910, 
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pose. Spruce-* beer ' is common in northern Europe l — a de- 
coction of the young leaves of the spruce-fir. Cider is a 
fermented liquor made from apples. 

The geographical range of the grape-vine makes 
two narrow "belts round the world, extending, 
roughly, from parallel 30° to 50° N. and S. But 
various conditions have limited its successful ex- 
ploitation even here, and its most effective range 
is confined to southern and central Europe and 
parts of western Asia. In Italy, Spain, Portugal, 
Greece, and southern Europe generally the vine 
grows easily. In northern France and Germany 
it needs very careful culture. The southern wines, 
it has been noted, possess a larger proportion of 
sugar, hut often are inferior in bouquet to those 
of the north. France, the Rhine districts of Ger- 
many, Spain, Portugal, Italy, Sicily, parts of 
Austria-Hungary, and Madeira produce the best 
Avines of the world, Xeres and Oporto have given 
their names to famous wines of Spain and Portugal. 
The sack drunk in old England Avas a sherry. 
The Johannisberg vintages of Germany and the 
Tokay Auntages of Hungary are particularly famous. 
The once famous Canary is still produced in the 
Canary Islands. Greece, Algeria, and Russia make 
fair wines, and Avine is now increasingly grown in 
Australia, South Africa, and America. In Persia 
the wines of Shiraz, the produce of an excellent 
variety of vine, are still famous. ^ In the Gr«co- 
Roman world the vines of the Greek Islands, such 
as Chios, Lesbos, and Cos, produced the most 
valued wines. The Italian Avmes never attained 
their standard of excellence. A good deal of must 
was used by peasants, and wine turned sour was 
a favourite drink, and formed part of the rations 
of troops. The various Graeco-Roman drinks were 
used in Palestine. 

2 . Distilled drinks. — Distillation, the process of 
evaporating a fermented liquor, and thus separat- 
ing alcohol, has been known in the East, especially 
in China, from the remotest antiquity.® It is an 
invention difficult to trace to its source, but it 
seems to be attested for a feAv peoples at the stage 
of the lower barbarism, and in the higher stages 
of barbarism it is very generally known. Some 
of the more primitive American Indians seem to 
have been acquainted with the process.** A primi- 
tive form of distillation was found by Cook in the 
Pacific Islands. It was known to, but little used 
in, the ancient Mediterranean civilization. 

It is recorded that in the 12tb cent, the Irish distilled 
whisky, uisge-beatha—aqua vitce, *the water of life.’® In 
British Central Africa ‘spirits used to be made by distilling 
from beer and banana- and palm-juice by means of a pot and 
a gun-barrel.’ 8 But the process is rare in Africa. In the East 
it is very common. The Korean native spirits are distilled 
from rice or millet, and vary in colour, from that of beer to 
that of pale sherry.' The Chinese distil spirits from millet and 
maize,® but chiefly from rice. Eice-spirit and distilled palm- 
wine are largely drunk in the East. In Sumatra rice-beer is 
distilled into a spirit.^ In South India this is also used. 
Arrack proper is a spirit distilled from palm-wine. In the 
Moluccas it is termed ifcoM-water. Sagero from the Arenga 
saccharifera, or Borassm fabetliformin, is distilled in a primi- 
tive fasltion .10 Arrack, distilled from toddy, or from nee, is 
largely drunk in India by the lower classes. It is the surd of 
the ancient Hindus. Various peoples, such as the Malagasy, 
distil spirits from the juice of the sugar-cane, H a primitive form 
of rum. 

In modem European civilization the use of spirits has in- 
cretised, relatively, more than that of beers and wines. The 
Russian vodka is distilled from rye, an inferior sort from 
potatoes. Scotland and Ireland are famous for their whiskies, 
France for its brandy of Cognac, Holland for its schnapps, or 
hollands, a form of gin. 

1 The German Sprossenbier, 

2 Bittmar-Newman, art. * Wines,’ in EBr 9. 
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Portug'al and Si>ain produce a true brandy, kno%vn as 
agnardimte. Brandy proper 5a chiefly mack* in France.^ It 
is distilled from '^rdpe-jnice alone. Factitious or ‘British’ 
brandy is, like ^in, made from ‘ silent,’ or unfiavoured, whisky. 
Whisky is made from a fermented infusion of grain, chiefly 
barlev, aometimea rye, malted or unmalted. Burn in its varie* 
ties 18 made from molasses, and cjan be produced wherever 
sugar-cane grows. Its chief seat of manufacture is the West 
Indies. Gferuuiny anci Russia produce potato brandy from the 
fecula of potatoes. 1 

Meclitevai Europe was rich in the lore of making 
cordials and essences. To the earliest period of 
the iSIiddie Ages iieiong the terms agrzm z)itm and 
elixir vitm. The search of alchemy for elixirs of 
life and youth probably gave some impetus to 
industrial invention. 

Civilized taste has declared against the fer- 
mented drinks included in the term ‘ mead.’ 
Fermented liquors made from honey have been 
largely used from the earliest barbarism. The 
Bogos and Abyssinians make a variety of mead.^ 
What is commonly styled honey-' beer ’ often is 
merely a sweet fermented liquor ; but true honey- 
wine is reported for the Hottentots, Feloops, and 
A-kamba/ Certain peoples have made fermented 
liquors from saccharine substances produced from 
plant juices by evaporation. 

Such are recorded for ancient Syria, made from wine and 
palm-wine. In Yucatan a fermented litpior ■was made from 
metly ‘honey/ and in Peru from that obtained by boiling' the 
berries of Schinus moUe. Honey-mead, madhu (s^Gr, fxe&v), 
whatever its nature, is recorded for ancient India. It is said to 
have been su|)erseded by somiJ 

3 . Infusions.— Tea, colfee, and cocoa are stimu- 
lants, without the specific effects of alcoholic 
drinks. Their properties are due respectively to 
the alkaloids them, caffein, and theobromin. 'The 
use of these infusions and decoctions has increased 
enormously in modern times. It is signilicant 
that China has never been addicted to the use of 
alcoholic liquor, and that coffee is chiefly grown 
in Muhammadan coun tries. Ancient Mexico seems 
to have had a hard struggle against the national 
abuse of intoxicants, and its successful crusade 
was largely due to the presence of cocoa. 

The tea-plant [Thea chinensis) is a native of 
China and Assam. Its cultivation in India and 


Ceylon is only very recent, but has assumed enor- 
mous proportions, chiefly in N.E. India and Assam, 
and S. India, as in Travaneore. 

Used for centuries in Russia, which derived gjood tea from 
China since its connexion with the East, tea is now drank 
practically all over the world. Even a people like the savages 
of the New Hebrides are fond of tea, coffee, and cocoa, pro- 
vided there is plenty of sugar. But the wilder natives still 
prefer the milk of the coco-nut.® The distinction between 
black and green tea is due to different methods of drying the 
leaf. The use of tea among European peoples is relatively 
recent, while for China it has been traced back to the login- 
ning of the third millennium b.c. 

Tradition assigns the discovery of coflee to 
Abyssinia. It was introduced into Arabia in the 
15th cent., and into Turkey in the I 6 th. In the 
17th cent, its use gained a footing in England and 
France. The coffee of the New World, deriving 
from one plant sent to Surinam from Amsterdam 
in 1718, is now the largest production, Brazil sup- 
plying the greater part. Arabia, North Africa, 
and the East Indies are the other great coffee- 
regions. It is grown also in Southern India. 

The best Arabian coffee is ^own in Yemen. Besides the 
infusion of the roasted berry, wiere is a coffee prepared from 
the leaves. The green shoots are dried in the sun, and then 
roasted and powdered. The resulting beverage is the kishr of 
Yemen, the wedang kopie of Java, and the kawak of Sumatra. 
The aroma is regarded as being superior to that of ordinary 
coffee from the berry.® 

The tree from which cocoa and chocolate are 
made is indigenous to Central and South America. 
It was cultivated by the Mexicans, and from them 

1 Dittmar-Paton, Zoc. cit, 3 Batzel, iii. 211. 

8 Mungo Park, TramlB, London, 1860, i 7 ; T. Hahn, Tmni* 
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8 Wilken-Pleyfce, 8 ; Ratzel, i, 488, iii. 211, 384. 


the beverage was introduced to Europe by the 

Spaniards. 

The Mexican cocoa was prepared by mixing the cacao.»e»'i| 
inlu a paste with maize. IhitJted with hot water, and clmnird 
into a thick froth, which wus the actual beverage, it was «iruiik 
when cold only. The Spaniards ijilrwinc-ed the pmetic.- .d 
drinking it hnt. Vanilla was usually addrd ii« a Jiavouririg. 
Chocolate, as tlms drunk hy the ancicfut \v:m mu'*. 

cessful owing iHtth to Us amina ar.d Uf its fatty CfniStitucuts. It 
w'as known to be a nerve* stinuflarit.i In uiorkTii inncx t'ue 
fat is removed by the screw'-pros ; this and ./f 

sugar render it more palatable. iJenzoni det.<,‘ri!.M:>) 

it as a drink more fit for pi-g.^ than fur hmunu - ; l.innu fiS 
named it Thi'olrttma (‘ b»od <»: tt.»* gu/ls ■’), 1 U€>'’!n'-.>ua rar i . It 
contains the same powerful alkaloid as the .'\4 a 

beverage in Western civilization it is only less imporlaiit than 
coffee aiKi tea. 

4 . Other drinks.—* Brinks prepared innn routs 
are not numerous. Some have been ineitlentally 
referred to; others are the karao! Polynesia, the 
paiimri of Guiana, and the muhla of the 
quiio.s. The root of the sweet potato 

etZa/f.v) is occasionally u.sedA^ Faiwari and misida 
are made from casmm (manioc), the root, or bread 
made therefrom, of tlie Manihot ntHiwnma^ which 
in another form is the tapioca of comnieree. 

With mis'Ma we approach a class of drinks which 
become pre-eminently social both in preparation 
and in use. One noteworthy detail reflects Oic 
characteristics of communal life, and also ilius- 
trate.H the stage of culture in which the prrfparafion 
of comniodiue.s is ad ho(\ eaul storage and artificial 
production are at a minimum. This is tlie fact 
that the communal drink is prepared only im 
special feast.s, which are, however, fretptent, ami 
is all consumed. 

The mhhla of tfit* MoKtpiito region inchidci# all khidiof itroiig 
drink, but particularly that prvparofl from tmmvaor 
The faiaoua torn of PolyiicHia and Melarjcsia in tn many regioni 
l>ecoiniflg olwokfte, owj?sg to tlie introduction of feiirojMfan 
drinks. The mna of the ancient Indians, and the identical 
haoma of the ancient Parsis, are the m{3M9t consnicuous ©xattiplef 
of the communal drink lH*!coini«g religious, ana losing a|KUhv4»* 
ized.-* Amri®, the nectar conferring immorlaliiy, was pro- 
duced, along with thirteen other valuable entities, from the 
churning of the milky ocean. It was, howeverjan unguent 
rather than a drink (see Axointiso IHinduI).® The Homeric 
ambrosia was the food of immortality ; the ne^ar was the drink 
of the goda Sappho and Anaxandrides st>eak of ambrosia as a 
drink ; it is also employed as an unguent Hke the Vedic awifte. 
Aloman speaks of nectar as a food, later, it was a synonym 
for wine, and acquired the special connotation of fragrance. 
The Homeric nectar conferred immortality ; hence it was for- 
bidden to men. It was descriljed as «pv$fAr^ and, like Greek 
wine, was mixed with water. Apparently by etymology M and 
root of wretvw) its meaning is the same as that of ambrosia.® 

5 . Tendencies of evolution, — The evolution of 
taste is perhaps not altogether a sociological, but 
partly an ontogenic process. It is correlated with 
tlie evolution of manufacture. One or two ten- 
dencies may be observed. For example, man’s 
drinks tend to the condition of water. Thus, 
many beverages of primitive peoples are prepared 
in a thick soup-like lorm. Chocolate, for example, 
was drunk very thick.^ In Tibet and many 
Mongol districts tea is prepared with butter. 
Turkish coflee is characterized by the inclusion of 
grounds. English beer has passed from a muddy 
consistency to a sparkling cleam^s. The thick 
sweet character of pulque resembles the inspissated 
inn.st of Grteco- Roman wine production. The 
ancient wine itself in its ordinary form was very 
thick, almost of the consistency of treacle, and 
probably for that reason it was generally drunk 
diluted with water. The sparkling nature of tlie 
best water has during the last century been sug- 
gestetl both in wines and in water by the method 
of effervescence. First applied to the wines of 
Champagne, it was adopted tor certain of the Rhine 
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vintages. The production of artificial mineral 
waters, in wliich an access of carbonic acid gas 
causes sparkling, is characteristic of the last half- 
century. One result of fermentation is thus ob- 
tained, without, in the case of mineral waters, any 
fermentation at all. 

Another tendency is towards the reduction of 
sweetness. Old wines in which no sugar is left 
have been preferred in recent centuries. Such, 
however, have a corresponding excess of alcohol. 
Diyness in modern wines is increasingly sought 
after. Tiiick, sweet drinks, like mead and malm- 
sey, are typical in barbarism, and in ancient and 
medimvai culture. Malmsey, the French malmisit^ 
was originally a Greek wine, and carried on the 
tradition of the thick wines of ancient Greece. 
The Greeks themselves corrected sweetness by 
various methods, among them being the use of salt 
water. Savagery and barbarism had no lack of 
experiments in the production of varied flavours, 
if not of the correction of sweetness. 

The rice-beer of the Nagas is flavoured with jungle herbs, such 
as Datnra^'^ while the neighbouring Garos dilute theirs with 
water.s The natives of the Moluccas correct the sweetness of 
their mgero by adding barks of a bitter flavour. The addition 
of hops to barley-beer gives it a tonic and more refreshing 
character. In old English life spices were largely used in both 
ale and wine. Mulled drinks were taken hot. 

A similar tendency, found very early in culture, 
is to be noted in the preference for sour milk. 

6. Animal drinks. — Dxinks, other than milk 
and blood, produced from animal substance, are 
in the lower cultxires not merely soups or broths, 
but actual beverages. The credit of the invention 
and use of the only animal spirit known to the 
world belongs to the Tatar tribes of Asia. Their 
koumisSf distilled from the milk of their mares, 
has been known since Greek times. 

Human milk is the natural food of the human 
infant. Though dilfering in some important re- 
spects, the milk yielded by various animals is a 
satisfactory diet for children, and, especially in its 
products, a valuable food for adults. The use of 
milch-animals was a great step towards civiliza- 
tion.® 

When Dayaks kill a pig or an ox, which is done to music and 
singing, they scramble for the blood. Men, women, and children 
drink of it ; they smear themselves all over with it, and behave 
like maddened animals, burying their faces in the bleeding car- 
casses.^ Blood, in fact, is to the savage ‘ a perfectly natural 
food ; scarcely less so, perhaps, than milk, which is nothing but 
blood filtered through a gland.' ^ 

7. Drinkings customs and ideas. — The natural 
care bestowed upon the preparation of drinkables 
is Mded and developed oy growing intelligence, 
and inspired at certain stages of culture by religious 
emotion. 

‘ The Hindu is very particular as to the water he drinks. It 
must be ceremonially pure, though not necessarily chemically 
pure.' It has to be very carefully fetched. If the carrier 
touches or comes near an out-caste or anything impure, the 
water is thrown away, and the vessel broken, or scoured with 
sand and water.® The kings of ancient Persia had their drink- 
ing-water brought from particular rivers, especially the Zab.7 

Water, in Zoroastrianism, is sacred. It is a * dress for breath/ 
physiologically and physically. It is a sin to drink water in the 
dark, or to pour it away.® Water is the ‘dark spirit'; for 
sacrifice it is more valuable than spirituous liquors.® 

A good deal of myth has gathered about the 
palm-wine tree {Arenga sacoharifera) in the East 
Indies. 

Many stories are told of how the juice of the nut has brought 
the dead to life again.i® The Dayaks of South-East Borneo 
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figure palm-wine as milk, flowing from the tree as if from a 
woman.i The Niasers hold that a palm-tree planted by a woman 
yields more sap than one planted by a man. A folk -tale runs 
that a woman after delivery, feeling she was about to die and 
not wishing her babe to starve, cut off one of her breasts. Out 
of this grew the palm-wine tree.2 In Arigkola a woman prayed 
to be turned into a tree. When she died, the Arenga tree came 
from her navel, the opium plant from her forehead, the pisang 
from her feet, milk from her breasts.^ 

Besides the stimulating and expansive properties 
of wine and spirits, the process of fermentation has 
naturally engaged the popular mind. A good deal 
of superstition is, no doubt, to be referred to specu- 
lation upon this mysterious change. 

Among the Masai, * when honey-wine is to be brewed, a man 
and a woman are selected for the purpose, neither of whom has 
had sexual intercourse for two days. A tent is set apart for 
them to live in until the honey-wine is ready for drinking (six 
days), during which time they may not sleep together. As soon 
as the honey-wine is nearly ready they receive payment, and go 
to their respective homes. Were they to have sexual inter- 
course during the six days that the honey-wine is brewing, it is 
believed that the wine would be undrinkable, and the bees that 
made the honey would fly away.' * 

The ultimate reason for such a rule is probably 
merely an unconscious impulse towards concentra- 
tion of purpose and avoidance of anything that 
might divert attention. The prohibition is par- 
ticularly enforced in delicate operations. From 
the original impulse would develop ideas about the 
danger of mixing interests, no less than material ; 
and, later on, ideas of sympathetic influence, among 
which may be some comparison of the sexuiri 
function with the process of fermentation. 

In old Mexico the men who prepared pulque might not touch 
women for four days previously; otherwise the ‘wine' would 
go sour and putrid.® The brewing of beer (sheroo) is regarded 
by the Kachins ‘ as a serious, almost sacred, task ; the women 
while engaged in it having to live in almost vestal seclusion.' 6 

In the Mexican example may be seen a possible 
explanation of the way in which a comparison of 
the processes of fermentation and of sex was 
applied. Mixing of personality has attached to 
itself various terms and ideas of * impurity.’ Simi- 
larly the ingestion of leaven has been regarded as 
resulting in an impure condition of the material 
acted upon. Leaven itself is a symbol of corrup- 
tion. Thus, an impure state in the persons engaged 
may induce a similar impurity in the object of their 
labours. Conversely, in other circumstances, it 
may expedite a desired change, as from barrenness 
to fertility. 

A similar objection to mixture may be seen in 
an Australian custom. If we compare with it the 
rule of the Timorese priest^ which forbids him 
in war-time to drink cold water, and orders him 
to drink hot water only, so as not to cool the 
ardour of the warriors, we may see how a rule 
arising naturally from an aversion to anything 
exciting or disturbing, when important operations 
are in progress, may be sophisticated subsequently. 
The Australian case shows an earlier stratum of 
psychosis. 

The Euahlayi people believe that, if a medicine-man have 
many spirits in Mm, he must not drink hot or heating drinks. 
These would drive them away. Also, spirits would never enter 
a person defiled by the white man’s ‘ grog.’ 8 The Zambesi rain- 
maker, in order to keep his spirits with him, never touches 
alcohol.® 

When the savage has reached the idea of a 
spirit informing his own organism, he has usually 
also reached the idea that heating or spirituous 
liquor is itself possessed of a spirit. Thus, if he 
wishes to concentrate the attention of his own 
spirit, he must, in sober earnest, refrain from mix- 
ing it with others. 

The care bestowed on the preparation of liquors 
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is also evidenced in the ceremonial handsellinj^ of 
the new wine. 

Thus, among the Mexicans, the priest of the god Ixtlilton, a 
healer of children, invested with the god’s robes, opened^ the 
new wine annually in the houses of the people, and ceremonially 
tasted it.l New liquor is made by the Nagas at the feast of 
Ree 7 ignai in January, This is a gmnUy or octiasion of tabu, and 
men carry their own w’ater for the rice-beer, and during the 
manufacture men and women eat separately.- 

From this ‘tasting’ develoj>s the sacrifice of the 
first-fruits of the vine. The Romans sacrificed the 
first of the new wine to Liber ; until this was done, 
the new wine might nob be generally drunk.® 

The mechanism of drinking as practised by 
Europeans is more or less identical with that of 
eating. The liquid does not fall dow the pharynx 
and oesophagus, but each gulp is grasped by the 
tongue and passed down. Thus a man is able to 
drink while standing on his head. Many peoples, 
however, either have not reached this method or 
have modified it.** 

The wild men of Malaysia drink by throwing the water from 
the hand into the mouth. The Orang Laut do this with un- 
erring aim, at a distance of more than a foot, without splashing. 
Even children are expert. A mother gives her infant water I>y 
dripping it from her hand. A New Hebrides native throws his 
head back, and literally pours the liquid down his throat without 
gulping. The ordinary drink in Oceania is the juice of the half- 
ripe coco-nut. The nut is held up and the juice allowed to fall 
into the mouth. It is unmannerly to touch the shell with the 
lips. The Lake Victoria tribes drink their beer through a tube.® 
In the Hindu ritual of meals, food is eaten with the right hand, 
but water is drunk with the left ; tiie vessel is taken up with the 
left hand. The vessel must not touch the lips. It is held a little 
way above the upturned mouth, and the water is poured from 
it into the mouth. To allow the vessel to tou(;h the lips would 
be indecent. The Fijians never put a vessel to the Itps when 
drinking. They regard it also as objectionable for Rcveral per- 
sons to drink out of the same vesacL A Maori chief w'ould not 
touch a calabash with his hands when drinking; he held his 
hands close to his mouth, and another man, a slave, poured the 
water into them. It was a grave crime to let any one use a cup 
rendered sacred by having touched his lips.® 

Muhammad forbade drinking water in a standing posture. 
Three breaths are to be taken before a draught, for the reason 
that thus the stomach is cooled, thirst is quenched, and health 
and vigour are imparted. Drinking from the mouth of a leather 
bag was forbidden. ‘ He who drinks out of a silver cup drinks 
of hell-fire.' The faithful may not drink out of green vessels, 
large gourds, or vessels covert with pitch, the last being used 
for wine. During the fast of Kamad&n it is held that even to 
swallow saliva between sunrise and sunset Is a sin.? 


The natural tendency against mixing? re-appears 
in the custom of not eating and drinking at the 
same time. This is only partially identical with 
physiological law, since certain foods require 
a liquid vehicle, and certain drinks stimulate 
digestion. 

When eating rice the Malagasy drink water. But otherwise 
they rarely drink at meals.® The Hindu does not drink until 
the meal is finished.^ The natives of Borneo usually drink only 
after they have finished eating. ‘ They contend tliat by ab- 
staining from taking liquid with their food thej" prevent 
indigestion.' 10 In British Central Africa the native drinks 
between meals, but chiefly water.n The A-klkuyu never drink 
at meals, but drink at any time when thirsty.ia The Abysalnians 
drink nothing at meals, is 


Eating, especially in the somewhat rapid method 
used by early peoples, is hardly compatible with 
conversation; nence many rules against eating 
and talking at the same time. Drinking does 
not labour under this disability. When drink is 
alcoholic, there is still less restraint of the tongue. 
In 15th cent. England * people did not hold eon- 
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i versatiun while eating, but the talk and mirth 
began with the iiquor. ’ ^ 

\Vhen existence, as in the middle stages of social 
evolution, is threaded with superstition, methotls 
of drinking and habits associated with drinking 
are either enip!iJtsize(i or inverted on specdal occa- 
sions wiiich call for peculiar regard. As already 
suggested, it is probable that the uliiniate psyelio- 
logical reason tor these tabus is merely tlm in- 
stinct W concentration and the exclusion of 
foreign am! disturbing intere.sts. Ideas of super- 
natural danger are developed later, in order to 
give an explanation of the instinctive rule. Pos- 
sibly the arbitrary prohibitions of ‘ individuar 
tabus are due to the same insthict ; at any rate, 
the observance of such prohibitions helps to form 
the sense of responsibility. 

On the Gold Coast, among individual tabus is the proliibltimi 
against drinking palm-wine on certain days of llie week,® 
During a geima in January the Kabuis forbid young mm to 
drink anything outside the house. On the wcasson of the 
erection of & village monument the villagers may not use 
drinking-cups, but have to drink from leaves.® Among Indi- 
vidual tabus of the Baiigala are, ‘You must not drink native 
wine except through a reed, and never straight out of » veB«l 
of any kind.'-* The cook of the party on the hiri, or trading 
expedition of the Massim, may not drink w'atiT, but only coco- 
nut milk.® A Massim sorceress drinks no water, hut €«'>co-nut 
milk only for eight days, by which time she is mured and alile 
to heal the sick.® In Celebes the priest who is n-sitonsible for 
the growth of the rice may not drink with any one or out of any 
person’s cup.7 In S.E. Australia a visitor to another triiw wm 
under certain restrictimm for a time. He was allow-eti to ilrink 
mutldy water, three inmithfuls on e.'U'h omision. He had to drink 
these very shmiy, or his throat would swell The Thmn|i^m 

Indian girl, during the first four days of lu-r see.luslrm at puberty, 
drank vvator, while otln.-rwise fasUng, from a hirch-»rk cup 
pamti*<l re<L She sucked up the hipaid tlirough a tulie iiiMle of 
the leg of a crane or swan ; her lips were not mllowiHl to touch 
the .surface of the water. Hubsequently she was penniiU*fl to 
drink from streams and springs, but even here she hwi still to 
iwe her tutn.*, otherwise the spring or stream would dry up.® 
The Tiingit girl in the same condition hwi to drink through 
the Imne of a whito-hea<led eagle, 

On his first campaign the North American brave was very 
sacred. Especially was it essential that no mt ahoiild touch 
his eating and drinking vessels. When on the outwani Journey 
warriors drank from one side only of the Iwvl ; on the return, 
from the other. When within a day's march of home they 
hung their vessels on trees or threw them away.D In another 
account a functionary named dissu in mentioned. His duty 
was to hand to the warriors everything that they ato or drank ; 
they were not allowed to touch these themselves, hi 

Among the Tring Dayaks mourners may not drink ordinary 
water, but only water collected in the leaves of creei>er«. This 
is called ‘ soul-water. Before setting out on a trapping 
expedition, the Carrier Indian abstains from drinking out of 
the same vessel as his wife.i-* In Choto Nkgpur and the Central 
Provinces of India men abstain from alcohol and women when 
rearing silkworms. l® 

The last ease may be compared with the Masai 
tabu during the making of wine. There chastity 
is observed in order that the wine may not be 
spoiled. If the reason be that by magical * sym- 
pathy’ a sexual process may taint the wine, that 
reason and any idea of the sympatlietic action of 
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alcohol on the larvae can hardier apply to the Chota 
Nagpur tabu. Some explanation more in accord- 
ance with the evolution of mind seems to be 
required. 

In the following, ideas of sympathetic adaptation 
appear : 

During the preliminary ceremonies for making rain among 
the Arunta no water may be drunk, else the magic would fail i 
— no doubt because of the premature use of liquid. So in Java, 
when proceedings are taken to prevent the fall of rain, the 
person interested may not drink anything while the ceremonies 
are in progress,- otherwise the rain would at once commence. 
Conversely, medicine-men sometimes drink, and generally culti- 
vate wetness, when making rain. 

Permanent caution in the act of drinking is 
often found in the case of important persons, and 
sometimes it is a social habit. Africa is remark- 
able for such observances. 

In the Congo State ‘there is hardly a native who would dare 
to swallow a liquid without first conjuring the spirits. One of 
them riims a bell all the time he is drinking ; another crouches 
down and places his left hand on the earth ; another veils his 
head ; another puts a stalk of grass or a leaf in his hair, or 
marks his forehead with a line of clay. This fetish custom 
assumes very varied forms. To explain them, the black is 
satisfied to say that they are an energetic mode of conjuring 
spirite.’ When a chief drinks he rings a bell at each draught : 
and at the same moment a boy brandishes a spear in front of 
him, ‘ to keep at bay the spirits which might try to sneak into 
the old chief’s body by the same road as the mmssanga (beer).* s 

When the king of Loango ‘ has a mind to drink, he has a cup 
of wine brought ; he that brings it has a bell in his hand, and, 
as soon as he has delivered the cup to the king, he turns his 
face from him and rings the bell, on which all present fall 
down with their faces to the ground, and continue so till the 
king has drunk.’ The king would die if he were seen in the 
act of drinking.-* When Winw'ood Reade offered the king of 
Oanna a glass of rum, the monarch hid his face and the glass 
under a towel.® When the king of Dahomey drinks in public, 
a curtain is held up to conceal him. Bowdich describes the 
scene when the king of Ashanti drank wine; music played, 
and the soldiers, brandishing their swords with the right hand, 
covered their noses with the left, singing meanwhile the 
monarch's victories and titles, as he drank behind an extem- 
porized curtain. A man of consequence never drinks before his 
inferiors without hiding his face. It is said in Ashanti that an 
enemy can most easily impose a spell on the faculties of his 
victim when drinking. A son of the king of Congo was put to 
death for having accidentally seen his father drink. A Pongo 
chief never drinks in the presence of others except behind a 
screen.® liVhen the king of Unyoro in Central Africa went to 
the royal dairy to drink milk, the men dispersed and the 
women covered their heads. No one might see him drink. A 
wife handed him the milk-bowl, but turned her face away.? 
The Thompson Indians believe that enemies can injure a man 
by magic when he drinks.® A Warua when drinking holds a 
cloth before his face. The habit is particularly strong in the 
presence of a woman. ‘ I had,’ says Cameron, * to pay a man 
to let me see him drink ; I could not make a man let a woman 
see him drink.'® 

In these cases the development takes the form of 
a real, though secondary, sense of modesty. Von 
den Steinen found in Central Brazilian tribes a 
sense of modesty, attended by shyness and blush- 
ing, exhibited when alimentary functions were in 
progress, a sense as keen as that shown by the 
majority of the human race in the matter of 
sexual functions.^® In similar rules cited below 
there may be seen not merely habits of etiquette, 
but a sense of modesty and a law of decency, 
involving the fear of exciting disgust. The idea 
that sueii practices hinder the entrance of evil 
induences, or prevent the soul from escaping, is 
a later sophistication, and cannot explain their 
origin. 
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When the Indian of Cape Flattery falls ill, he often ascribes 
it to a demon w'hich entered his body when he was drinking at 
a stream.i Bulgarians before drinking make the sign of the 
Cross, to prevent the devil entering the body with the drink.2 
Devout Russians used to blow on the glass to drive Satan from 
the liquor.3 Conversely, the soul may be tempted to remain, 
though the mouth is dangerously open, by offering it a share 
in the beverage. When the hair of the Siamese boy is cut, 
there is a danger lest the Icwun, the guardian spirit of the 
head, may depart. It is enticed and captured ; then coco-nut 
milk is presented to it. This is drunk by the boy, and thus by 
absorbing the drink of the kwun he retains the ktoun itself.4 

Kules of drinking, more or less impregnated with 
superstition, occur all over the world. 

In Wetar it is a serious olEfence to use a chief’s drinking-cup.s 
A Maori who drank from the cup of a man who wished him ill 
became bewitched.® The Niani-niam, who are said to be 
‘particular at their meals,’ that is, to observe alimentary 
decency, wipe the rim of a cup before passing it on.? Great 
care was taken by the Fijians that no one should touch the 
king’s cupbearer. They regarded it; as objectionable for several 
persons to drink out of the same vessel, and held that pollu- 
tion was carried by saliva.® The civilized man has the same 
instinct of isolation and of excluding foreign elements from hia 
drinks. 

Contact with particular persons is avoided. 

According to the rules of Kaffir hlonipa, relatives of a husband 
will not drink milk at any kraal connected with the wife, nor 
will the wife’s relatives at a kraal connected with the husband. 
For some time after marriage the wife will not use milk. The 
principle is that she was paid for with cattle, and would be 
insila (‘ defiled ’) if she consumed her own purchase. After a 
visit to her father, from whom she brings a goat or an ox, the 
tabu is removed. The animal is slain, and the * defilement ’ 
passes from the milk into the animal. She has ‘cleaned her 
spoon.*® 

In the above case we have probably little more 
than a phase of etiquette. In others there is a 
distinct fear of contamination resulting in various 
conceptions of real or imaginary injury. 

In Tonga, inferior persons might not drink in the presence of 
superiors, and the various ‘ ranks’ could not drink together.!! 
In India, water cannot be accepted by hi^h-caste from low- 
caste persons.!^ Even Pahariahs will not drink with Keriahs.!^ 
Among the Nagas, with whom village feuds are frequent, one 
village may often be found refusing to drink from a running 
stream which supplies another. !•* New Guinea natives refused 
to drink water offered to them by Europeans.!® 

In cases like the last there is perhaps no definite 
conception, merely a vague uneasiness about the 
unfamiliar. A similar sensitiveness occurs in the 
case of unfamiliar or imtested drinks. 

When the Eskimo find a new spring, an angekok, or the 
oldest man present, drinks of it first to rid the water of any 
tomgarsuk, or malignant quality which might make them ill.!® 
Similar ideas are connected with the hospitable practice of 
‘tasting,* though it is not clear that they are the primary 
reason of the custom.!? At palm- wine drinkings the Kruman 
hostess takes the first and last drink herself, in order to ‘ take 
off the fetish.’ !® The same notion may be involved in the cere- 
monial tasting by an official of the new wine and the new 
fruits.!® In Eastern Central Africa, at beer-drinkings given by 
the chief, the priest or ‘ captain ’ of the chief tastes the liquor, 
to show the guests that it is not poisoned.20 Kew Guinea natives 
taste the water they offer to a stranger, to prove that it is free 
from poison.3! Among the Zulus it is not etiquette to offer beer 
to any one without first tasting it.®® 

Drinking with a woman is avoided by many 
peoples in various stages of evolution- The Beni- 
Harith would not take drink from the hands of a 
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woman on any consideration.^ An artificial horror 
is generated in such cases. The Muskhogeans 
held it equivalent to adultery that a man should 
take a pitcher of water from the head of a married 
woman. It was permissible for him to drink if 
the woman removed the pitcher lierself, and re- 
tired after setting it on the ground.^ Following 
another line of thought, the Arunta hold that a 
draught of woman’s blood will kill the strongest 
man.^ 

Among the Kaffirs and the Bahiina a inenstniating woman 
may not drink milk ; if she does, tiie cows will be injured. 
She is restricted to beer.** At his daughter’s first period, how- 
ever, a Kafiir father sets apart an old cow for her exclusive use, 
and its milk constitutes her only food.® After being delivered, 
the Greenland mother observes tabus. She has a water-pail 
for her own use ; if any one else drinks from this, the rest must 
be thrown away.® Pliny mentions the belief that, if a men- 
straous woman touches wine, it turns to vinegar." * In various 
parts of Europe it is still believed that if a woman in her courses 
enters a brewery the beer will turn sour ; if she touches beer, 
wine, vinegar, or milk, it will go bad.’ In Calyiimos a men- 
struous woman ‘may not go to the well to draw water, nor 
cross a running stream, nor enter the sea. Her presence in a 
boat is said to raise storms.’S 


On the face of these customs and ideas there is a 
regard both for the woman’s own safety and for 
that of others. She is rendered harmless by being 
insulated, and at the same time is removed froui 
danger.® It has been further sxigge.sted, for the 
explanation of similar eases, that any taint of 
sexual functions may injure the milk of cows, and 
that the sympathetic link between the milk and 
the cow may be snapped by any process which 
converts the milk into another sub.stanee, smdi as 
curds. Members of the ‘sacred world ’ may there- 
fore use these substances without injuring their 
source.^® On this principle the Wanyamwesi 
practice of mixing vaccine or human urme with 
milk has for its object the safeguarding of the 
source.^^ 


The Jbala of Northern Morocco believe that a 
murderer is permanently unclean. ‘ Poison oozes 
out from underneath hiis nails; hence anj^body 
who drinks the water in which he has washed his 
hands will fall dangerously ill.’^® Among the 
Zulus a wounded man may not touch milk till a 
ceremony has been performed.^® 

The sources of contamination dangerous to 
drinkables are almost universally the same. There 
are some variations, as perhaps the law of Muham- 
mad that a vessel from wliich a dog has drunk is 
to he washed seven times before it is used by human 
beings. 

A universal source of contamination is death. 

After a death the Zulus drink no mfik for a day ; the mourners 
not for some time. Widows and widowers apparentlv are 
pemanently forbidden its use.w A Nandi who has handled a 
corpse may not drink milk until he has been purified. The 
Ddn6 who has touched a corpse has to drink out of a special 
gourd. 17 In the same circumstances the Thompson Indian has 
to spit out the first four mouthfuls whenever he drinks. 18 


For the classification of the various magica’ 
properties of drinks the Zulu theory is instructive, 
But neither here nor elsewhere can a line be drawr 
between inherent and ac5[uired characteristics. 
The Zulus logically distinguish between twc 
complementary species of magical drinks. These 
are ‘black’ and ‘white,’ negative and positive. 
The former removes, for instance, everytlung that 
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causes a man to he disliked ; the latter gives him 
‘ brightnes!^,’ and produces liking and adisiiratiou 
in others. The former is emetic: in its c>|)eratiorL 
The ejected matter is placed in the fire ; thus tfifi 
‘badness’ is consumed. The white drink, when 
; used, for instance, to command the atlcctlons of a 
girl, or to conciliate a great man, should contain 
some object tliat the person referred to has worn 
next the skin.^ 

Drink.sof the first class have the proneities of 
liquids when used for washing ; those uf tlie secomi 
have the positive qualities, stimulant or nutritive, 
which drinks share with food and drugs. A 
distinction is clearly to be drawn between the 
latter cla.ss and drinks which have been con- 
taminated by alien or dangerous Rubstaiices, 

Just as mytholo'gy developed the generic idea of 
drink into a water of life or of immortality, so it 
has developed the idea of clean.sing into a %vater of 
oblivion. The ‘Brink of Forgetfulness’ is foumi 
in Greek, Hindu, Norse, and other mytliologies.- 

In Fijian mythology the spirit of the dead man mi liis w’ay to 
the other world drinks of a spring. As soon as he testes the 
water, he ceases weeping, and his friends at home cewe weep- 
ing, forgetting their sorrows. This savage Water of Lethe is 
called the Wai-ni’du!a, the ‘Water of .SoIaw.'S* The FlJian 
idea is significant when comimred with certain ceremotual 
drinking which terminates mourning. Among the KarharL rd 
Assam an elder distributes to the mourners ‘the water of peace/ 
sayitijat ; the drinking of this terminates the motir«ing.4 The 
Kathkans effect ‘ purification ' after birth or death by uieaiif of 
water touchwi by a Brahman.® In Botith Indi.ii holy water m 
drunk to terminate mourning. In Konmn C’atimJjc ritual a tick 
man drinks w,'it(T in which the priest, has washed his hamL/' 
At the end of mourning the Karfir widow rin-es h«T mouth wnh 
fresh milk," tfinicn Ijtdi.*iim * purify ‘ theni^elvi-s after a funeral 
hy drinking hot water and washing th«*JiiseJv< s/ thu’s 

libth the outer and the imser man. hi Central Africa th** 
possessing spirit istirivenoutof a man hyririnking an intoxieant. 
The Oovds iKslieve they purify themBelves by drinking ipirils/^ 
Among the Or&onaa man i« re-admitted *’aste idler he has 
drunk the blootl of a goat to wash away his siti.hi When the 
Bijipur Bedars re-admit an adulteress, they touch her Sif« with 
a red-hot twig of Aschpim gijantm, and her iit|Uor to 
drink.ii jn Mexico during the ‘ had days/ which recurmi every 
four years, children were made to drink S|nrite.^2 


In these and similar eases tliere is a preference 
for ‘strong’ water, whether it Iw hot or spirituous, 
or blootl, or containing some atided virtue. It is 
difficult, therefore, always to distinguish * purifica- 
tion ’ from the ingestion of virtue or imna. Many 
magical drinks certainly have Imth negative an!l 
Twsitive properties. ^ This is the case, whetbcT 
literally by acquisition or metajihorically by 
imagination, with water itself. 

The MusalmSn Nawab of Savamir drank Oangee w^ater only, 
not from piety, but because of Its medicinal pro|'Hjfrtles. TIm* 
w'ater of which a Brihman nips thrice before a meal is * Vishnu's 
feet-watcr.” The Kenarns drink water in which the priest tm.» 
washed his feet.^8 in early Enehuni a cure for demoniav 
jKJssesaion was water drunk out of a chureh-belLK 

From this aspect drink.s are suitable for purjxsRCS 
of consecration and institution. Their virtue gives 
a vigorous set-off in the new state. 

In old Scandinavia the new king drank a horn of liquor hefort 
taking his seat on the fchrone.i® European monarchs after 
coronation take the Sacrament So in Catholicism do married 
couples, Interestinit variants are the following. In Avestan 
times the first food given to the new-born child was the Afiwum*- 
juice.ifi Among the Tshi i^oples the father gives his son a name 
by stjuirting nim from his mouth upon him. Rum is poured 
out on the ground for the ancestors on the same occasion. w 
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When a child is received into the Kok-ko of the Zuiii, his 
‘ godfather ’ drinks " holy water * and gives it to the child to 
drink. This godfather acts as a sponsor, and takes the vows 
in place of the child.i These customs explain themselves. 

As part of his initiation the Southern Massim boy drinks salt 
water mixed with unripe mango-flesh. He bathes in the sea, 
and drinks some sea-water. Then he drinks some coco-nut 
milk. Whatever the meaning of these drinks, they play a 
considerable part in the process of man-making.^ In savage 
pubertal ceremonies milk is sometimes drunk in connexion 
with a pretended new birth. Ancient religion had this fiction. 
After the new birth of the taxiroholium (g.v,) the initiate was 
fed on milk, like a new-born babe.s 

Ideas of invigoration are one of the most obvious 
reactions to the effect of strong drinks. ‘Dutch 
courage ’ has been an important factor in history. 
At a ceremony previous to war the Tobelorese give 
their headmen palm-wine outside the temple. 
After drinking the wine the generals run seven 
times round the temple.* This custom is possibly 
a naive way of inspiring the leaders of the people. 
Ancient classical authors give several accounts of 
races whose practice it was to go into battle drunk. 

‘ It is extremely probable that the funeral sacrifice of men 
and animals in many cases involves an intention to vivify the 
spirits of the deceased with the warm, red sap of life.’ 5 The 
shades in Hades renew their life by drinking blood.6 The offer- 
ing of a drink is a frequent method of animating a fetish, and 
is thus analogous to the use of drink as an institutional rite. 
The Tshi negro squeezes rum upon his new-made rnKman^ 
sajing Elat this and speak.’ 7 

In metaphor and mythology drink plays a more 
considerable part than food. From similes like 
‘ as cold water to a thirsty soul ’ ® to the metaphor- 
ical description of Spinoza as ‘ a God-intoxicated 
man/ all the psychical reactions of drinks are 
expressed in language. 

In religion the story of wine constitutes a 
distinctly ideal element, and it is here that the 
function of drink receives not only a sort of 
apotheosis, but perhaps a sound physiological 
explanation. 

l^e Vedic gods were originally mortal ; immortality was 
acquired by, among other methods, the drinking of somaS^ 
Similarly the Homeric gods attained immortality by drinking 
nectar and eating ambrosia.io In the mythology of ancient 
Babylonia, Hasisadra brought into the ark a supply both of 
beer and of wine.^i According to the Mexicans, the first human 
beings created by the gods fed on pxdqxie.'^^ 

The sociological significance of orgiasticism has 
not yet been studied. 

‘Wine or spirituous liquor inspires mysterious 
fear. The abnormal mental state which it produces 
suggests the idea that there is something super- 
natural in it, that it contains a spirit, or is perhaps 
itself a spirit.’^ The Siamese, intoxicated" by the 
spirit arrack, says he is possessed by the ‘spirit,’ 
in the Animistic sense, of the liquor.^* Thus the 
juice of the grape is the blood of the vine, its soul 
or life. * The drinking of wine in the rites of a 
vine-god like Dionysus is not an act of revelry, it 
is a solemn sacrament.’^® 

Some typical cases of the religious and social 
uses of strong drink remain to be mentioned. No 
attempt is made to define stages of evolution. 
The earliest Brahmanism used spirituous liquors 
in acts of worship. Arrack was offered to the gods. 
The Sautrdma'^i and Vdjapeya rites were typical 
for the drinking of surd^ and the soma rite was in 
celebration of the sorna itself. The later Vedas 
prohibited the worshipper from drinking the 
ceremonial liquor for a sensual purpose. The 
Saktas to-day have actually the same principle, 
and purify the liquors before worship.^® The 
followers of Zarathushtra have clung to the old 
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way more consistently than the Hindus. Liquor- 
drinking forms part of almost all Parsi ceremonies 
to-day. Liquor is specially consecrated on New 
Year’s Day.i 

I The Eucharist in its early form has the mark of 
a periodic wine- drinking, breaking up the ‘fast’ 
of work-a-day life. It was necessary for organizers 
like St. Paul to prohibit excess^ — a fact which 
shows that wine was freely taken. The wine 
represented the blood of Christ and conferred 
iinmortality. In the course of history the use of 
wine has been denied to others than the celebrant, 
and in Churches which allow all worshippers to 
partake of the chalice the wine is not drunk but 
tasted. The Hebrew Cup of Blessing is an analogue 
of the Christian wine of the Eucharist. The early 
Christians made a free communal use of the sacred 
drink ; it was given to the dead ; vials of it were 
placed in the grave, with cups inscribed with toasts, 
such as ‘ Drink and long life ! ’ ® 

For very special offerings to a god the Bhils 
make Jcuvari, ‘virgin liquor.’ The distillers in 
this case must bathe and wear newly washed 
clothes before commencing operations,* 

For special purposes, other than inspiration, a 
priest may become intoxicated. On certain days 
the high priest of the Zapotecs was obliged to be 
drunk. On one of these he cohabited with a 
Virgin of the Sun.® 

Gods reflect in an intensified form the ideals and 
habits of their worshippers. If a god is housed, 
clothed, and fed, he is also supplied with drinks. 

A difficult problem is presented by various 
customs of eating the dead. Their discussion 
belongs elsewhere ; but they show variation even 
in the case of drinking. 

The Cocomas of the Amazons ground the bones of their dead 
to powder and drank this in their beer. They said ‘it was 
better to be inside a friend than to be swallowed up by the cold 
earth. ‘6 The Xinianas ming-led the ashes of the dead with their 
drink.7 tlere there can be no survival of cannibalism. The 
Angoni make the ashes of the dead into a broth. This must be 
lapped up with the hand, and not drunk in the ordinary way.»^ 
The native practice, generally confined to the w’omen, of drink- 
ing some of the fluids drawn from the decaying body of a dead 
relative is a commonplace of Australian anthropology. 

As a preliminary to the problem may be 
mentionea the frequent occurrence of morbid 
perversions of appetite in cases of strong emotion. 
If sucli perversion be applied to a psychosis of 
affection or respect, the Australian and similar 
practices are more easy to understand. 

The Irish wake is a familiar example of the practice of drink- 
ing to celebrate death. In West Africa the Tshi people drink 
heavily during the fast which follows a death, and the mourners 
are generally intoxicated. 5 The same is the case among the 
Yoruba 3 .io But it is chiefly after the funeral that drinking is 
the rule of the feast. 

At funerals among the Woolwa Indians there is much drink- 
ing of mishla. A long line of cotton is stretched, like a telegraph 
wire, from the house of the dead, where the drinking takes 
place, to the burial-ground where the body has been deposited. 

‘ I have seen the white thread following the course of the river 
for many miles, crossing and re-crossing the stream several 
times.’ As soon as a Bangala man dies, the family gets in 
large supplies of sugar-cane wine. Dancing and drinking are 
carried on for three or four days and nights, or until the wine 
is ftnished.i2 The Guiana Indians drink and dance at the funeral 
feast. 13 

Among the Tshinyai of the Zambesi the native beer, porribe, 
plays a considerabl e part in post-funeral rites. For the ceremony 
of Boiia, a large quantity' is prepared. Holes are bored above 
the grave and pombe is poured in. In one hole, in front of the 
house where the grave is, the mourners wash their hands with 
pombe. As the procession retires, a widow of the deceased (she 
is called mufdmo, the spirit), her head covered with calico, 
constantly calls out for poxnbey which she drinks beneath the 
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ooverinff. At the house of the head widow a large hole is dug 
and well cemented. This is filled with pombe, and everj’ one 
lies down and drinks it without help of spoon or vessel. A feast 
follows, consisting of pombe and meat.^ 

Various considerations, some of which are sup- 
plied in the above-cited cases, su^jgest that drinking 
at funerals and their anniversaries is motivated by 
a double impulse, or rather by two complementary 
impulses, namely, the desire to stifle sorrow, and 
the desire to give the dead a sliare in the good 
things of the world to which they still belong, 
though absent in the body. These t%vo expressions 
of feeling, coupled with the * sympathy ’ shown by 
the community, render funeral drinking a typical 
case of social instinct. Secondary ideas necessarily 
supervene. 

The universal employment of a drink of fellow- 
ship to institute and also to terminate a social 
process is found in the ease of pubertal ceremonies, 
though rarely. The^ reason is tliat, in this case, 
the process does not include a pair of persons. In 
the case of marriage and covenants this essential 
condition of a social act is patent. It may be said 
that the reciprocal process in the former class i.s 
between the novice and the members of the social 
state to which he is admitted. And in many 
analogous cases this is recognized, though the minh 
in its more primitive stages is slow to recognize by 
concrete expression such abstract ideas as that of 
community. But in these? stages the other member 
of the couple may be found in the * godfather* or 
sponsor, on the one hand, and individual memlMU's 
either of the same or of the other sex, the latter 
being the indirect objective of the initiation. Thus 
among many early peoples the boys after initiation 
drink with the girls. Similar ceremonies are per- 
formed in connexion with the sponsor. After initia- 
tion the A-kamba youth makes honey-beer, and 
gives it to the elder who looked after him during 
the ceremonies.* At the end of the ntonjane^ the 
Kaffir ceremony performed to celebrate a ^rFs 
arrival at puberty, the girFs nearest female relative 
drinks milk, ^ and then hands the bowl to the girl 
to drink.® From such practices there may easily 
develop ideas of tabu, which is to be ended by 
drinking or other rite of passage. Thus, in Central 
Australia the man whose blood has been taken to 
supply another with health or strength is tabu to 
Mm until he releases him from the * ban of silence * 
by ‘singing over his mouth.* 

Marriage is universally the occasion of a social 
feast, and the rite in which the bridal pair drink 
together is one of the most prevalent methods of 
tying the knot. There is thus both individual and 
social drinking at weddings. Sometimes the latter 
is not shared by the marrying parties ; sometimes 
the individual drinking rite is extended to rela- 
tives ; and sometimes it is carried out by them as 
sponsors for the bride and bridegroom. Naturally 
there is considerable variation in the ritual of the 
act of union. 

At Tipperah weddings the bride receives a glass of liquor 
from her mother. She takes this to the bridegroom, sits on his 
knee, and, after drinking some of the Honor, gives the rest to 
mm.o Among the Kaffirs, milk from the bridegroom’s cows is 
presented fro the bride. Her drinking of this milk renders the 
marriage complete, and the tie indissoluble. The guests exclaim. 

‘ She <innks the mUk ! She has drunk the mOk 1 » 6 Among 
the Nakn Kunbis of Thana, liquor is given to the pair when 
the weddmg ceremony is coinplefced.7 The girl relatives of the 
Kbyoungtha bnde bar the entrance to the village against t‘ a 
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bridegroom with a bambcK). Acr«s this he has to tlrink with 
them a ‘loving-cup of fraternity ’ Ijefore he is allowed to enter.* 
At weddings in Morocco the priest hands to the pair a cap of 
wine which he has blessed. When h/tth have dmnk of it, the 
glass is dashed to the ground by the bridegrcmiu. vilh a ‘covert 
meaning that he vrishes they may never Iw parfeii unUI the glairs 
again Incomes perfect.'* in the Maniialissi Iilandi the prirMl 
gu'es the man a coco-nut containing milk. The man flrijik«* 
and the woman after him.® Arnmig the larlw, a ed hi'tr 

is given to each of the two parties; they mix the aisrl 
then drink it This completes the marriagt.* In the 
Japan, Bengal, Brazil, Russia, Hcandjijavia, ajid many d.htr.siji 
of Europe, the bridal pair drink, as the niarrkije reremojiy ur 
part of it, wdne or liieer from one ve»seLS At Bfni'lsrajl wni- 
dings the bridegrtKsin iK>urs wine into the bride's um-sth.*- In 
Korea and China the pair drink wine friuu two rup-*. are 
tied together by a red thread.* In Chrwfiafi th*‘ nt# 

is separated from the marriage ceremonial pri.per, hut i*. rarr j»*4 
out indirectly when the iKtir receive togetln'r th«' wme thi 
Communion, which is to be partaken of minicnijaUfly c»r soon 
after the nurriage itself. Among the Gou«|*t the rminytive 
fathers of the bridal pair drink together.*^ 

Driukiug together at umrriage is a rite wlmh 
applies to two parties the |;>rinciples of stieial 
drinking. Sharing in an act is a sort of reci- 
procity, and together with interdiaiige «f gifts 
constitutes the fundamental principle of society. 
The more abstract ideas of similarity, uidoii, and 
identity follow, and the simple ritim! of sliaring 
has a corresponding development From the l^e- 
ginning there are also involved in the process, but 
unconsciously, tlie reactions to the piiysioiogieal 
feelings of refreshment, and in |»artrt‘u'liir to the 
eflects of alcohol, which increa*se lxd.li nelf-feeling 
and altruism. 

Pure altrui.sm is the primary motive of many a 
custom which involves a simple sharing of^frihk. 
Here is the virtue of the man who gives a cup t>f 
cold water to a little one (Mt UF-). 'The natives 
of India have the custom of erecting sheds for the 
giving of water or butter-milk to |KK>r wayfarers.* 
Secondary motives, such as a general ’desire to 
conciliate or a wish to avoid the injury of a curse 
or an evil eye, come to obscure the primary. In t he 
procession preceding the circumcision of an Egyp- 
tian boy is a servant carrying a skin of water and 
brass cups. How and then he fills a cup and oflers 
it to a passer-hy. Another servant carries a tray 
with materials for coffee. It is his business, when 
they pass a well-dressed person, to till and present 
him with a cun ; the person gives him something, 
perhaps a half-piastre.^*^ The analogy of other 
Egyptian customs suggests here the avoidance of 
the evil eye. 

Even towards slain animals and the human 
objects of social resentment pure altruism is 
shown. Indians of the Orinoco, after killing an 
animal, pour into its mouth some liquor, ‘ in order 
tiiat the soul of tlie <lead Imast may inform its 
fellows of the welcome it has met witli, and that 
they, too, cheered by the prospect of 'the mine 
kind recejjtion, may come with alacrity to be 
killed.* One may take leave to assign a worthier 
motive as the origin of this custom. Similarly, 
though primitive peoples sliare their drink with 
the demi, some have learnt to explain the custom 
of placing such things in the grave as a method of 
inducing the dead to be quiet, and not to come and 
pester the living for anything they want. 

The co-operative totems of Australia are per Imps 
the earliest instance known of the principle of co- 
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operative industry elevated into a system. Among 
tne totems of the Central Australians is a water- 
totem. A naember of this may drink water when 
alone ; but, if he is in company, it is necessary for 
him to receive it, or the permission to take it, from 
an individual who belongs not to that totem, but 
to a moiety of the tribe of which the water-man is 
not a member — a complementary moiety. The 
principle, according to Spencer-Gillen, is that of 
mutual obligation betaveen complementary food- 
totems, regulating the supply of food and drink. ^ 

But the principle of reciprocal service is at the 
root of all social phenomena. Some of its forms 
are curious ; others seem totally unlike the original 
type. Secondary ideas, once more, are responsible 
for these fluctuations. An African wife drank the 
medicine intended for her husband, in the belief 
that he would be cured.^ A similar notion is seen 
in the belief that w^hat a man drinks mayafieet 
the child wdiose birth is expected. A further de- 
velopment is reached in such customs as that of 
the ICwakiutl Indian, who, after biting a piece of 
flesh from the arm of a foe, drinks hot water in 
order to inflame the wound.® At this stage of 
sophistication there is often a choice of absurdities. 
The Indian might be supposed anxious for his own 
digestion rather than for the increase of suftering 
on the part of his foe. 

Another case of the intrusion of a secondary idea 
is to be seen in the Australian custom of drinking 
human blood before starting on an atninga (avenging 
expedition). 

‘Every man of the party drinks some blood, and also has 
some spurted over his body, so as to make him what is called 
uchuiii7na, that is, lithe and active. The elder men indicate 
from whom the blood is to be drawn ; and the men so selected 
must not decline, though the amount drawn from a single indi- 
vidual is often very great ; indeed, we have known of a case in 
which blood was taken from a young and strong man until he 
dropped from sheer exhaustion.*-* 

The beginning of a venture or expedition is uni- 
versally celebrated by drinking, on the principle of 
invigoration, as in the old English ‘stirrup-cup,* 
But in the Australian example a further notion 
has come in. If on such an occasion a man joined 
who had some connexion with the tribe to be 
visited, he was forced to drink blood with the 
party, and, ‘having partaken of it, would be 
cK>und not to aid liis friends by giving them 
warning of their danger.’® 

The Indians of the Cordilleras drink of the water 
of a river, and pray the god to let them pass over. 
So did the old Peruvians.® Dingan’s army at the 
banks of the Ubulinganto strewed charcoal on the 
w'ater, and then drank of it, ‘ the object perhaps 
being to deprecate some evil power possessed by 
the river.’ ^ More probably the aim is to adapt 
one’s self to the ooject by contact, to produce 
fellow-feeling and sympathy by communion. 

Ideas of union similar to those concerned in 
marriage ceremonies of drinking, hut involving 
from the outset, or at least producing, ipso facto, 
the secondary ideas of mutual responsibility by 
means of inoculation, or ingestion of the other’s 
substance, or a conditional curse, have built up 
what may he described as the legal forms of social 
drinking. ‘The drinking of human blood, or of 
wine mixed with such blood, has been a form of 
covenant among various ancient and mediaeval 
peoples, as well as among certain savages.’ ® ‘ He 
who has drunk a clansman’s blood is no longer a 
stranger but a brother, and included in the mystic 
circle of those who have a share in the life-blood 
that is common to all the clan.’ ® Robertson Smith’s 
induction is actually a tertiary stage of thought 
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on the subject, hut present and powerful in the 
social consciousness of Arabs and other peoples. 
Among other details in point is the fact that blood- 
brotherhood itself is often produced by drinking 
any substance other than blood. See Brother- 
hood (artificial). 

The ordeal, often termed ‘ drinking the oath,’ is 
a legal application of a secondary idea. 

To extract the truth from a man, the Negro dips a bohsum 
in rum. This rum is then offered to the man, and, if he lies, 
makes his belly swell. A man claiming a debt due to a deceased 
person drinks the water in which he has washed the corpse. In 
legal actions before the chief, the odum drink is drunk as an 
oath and ordeal. It is a poisonous emetic.1 A Masai accused of a 
crime drinks blood, and repeats these words : ‘ If I have done 
this deed, may God kill me.’ 2 

Hospitality, a virtue of universal occurrence, is 
often complicated by superstitious accretions due 
to fear of the stranger within the gates. 

As soon as a stranger enters the house of a Jivaro 
or Canelo Indian, each of the women oflers him a 
calabash of chicha. A guest is welcomed by the 
Herero with a cup of milk.® These are simple acts 
of fellow-feeling. It is particularly among Arab 
races that the custom attains complexity. 

Among the nomadic Arabs of Morocco, * as soon as a stranger 
appears in the village, some water, or, if he be a person of dis- 
tinction, some milk, is presented to him. Should he refuse to 
partake of it, he is not allowed to go freely about, but has to 
stay in the village mosque. On asking for an explanation of 
this custom, I w^as told that it was a precaution against the 
stranger ; should he steal or otherwise misbehave himself, the 
drink would cause his knees to swell so that he could not escape. 
In other words, he has drunk a conditional curse.*"* Zaid-al- 
Khail refused to slay a thief who had surreptitiously drunk from 
his father’s milk-bowl.5 

Health-drinking, the propinatio of the Latins, 
has some variations. One form is the sharing of 
a drink ; the person doing honour drinks first, and 
hands the cup (in Greek life this became the pro- 
perty of the person honoured) to the other. Another 
IS drinking alone, with a look or a sentiment of 
goodwill towaids the person honoured. The pro- 
jection outwards of the drinker’s will is typified in 
many languages, as in most of the customs, by 
empnasiziiig the fact that he drinks first. 

Among the Ba-Yaka and Ba-Huana, the host drinks first, and 
the guest after him.8 At Abyssinian mead-drinkings the host 
drinks first, by way of showing that the liquor is not poisoned. 
He notifies a serv'ant which guests need their cups replenished. 
On receiving the drink, the guest rises and bows.7 Among the 
Kaffirs, it is not etiquette to give beer to a guest without first 
tasting it. This, according to the account given, is intended to 
safeguard the guest against poison.^ 

Terms like ‘ pledge ’ connote the idea of guaran- 
teeing goodwill. The poison-test is obviously not 
the origin of the custom of the host or pledger 
drinking first. When that custom took on second- 
ary ideas, one of these would be the affirmation 
that what the host offers is his own, and that it is 
of his best. 

In barbarism the drinking-bout so called is 
often the form of political discussion. The chief 
of the A-kikuyu gives his people the news at beer- 
drinkings, to which he invites them.® 

With agricultural drinking-feasts we return to 
man’s immediate relations to intoxicating or re- 
freshing drink. Drinking is a social rite in con- 
nexion with the ceremonial eating of the new 
crops. 

Lithuanian peasants observe a festival called Sabarios, ‘the 
mixing or throwing together,* when the sowing of the new corn 
has taken place. The Cheremiss celebrate the baking of the 
first bread from the new corn b^' a ceremonial drinking of beer. 
‘The whole ceremony looks almost like a caricature of the 
Eucharist.’ At the cutting of the rice the Coorgs of South 
India drink a liquor of milk, honey, and sugar.io 
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la such rites there is the social consecration, im- 
plicit or explicit, of wine itself and its sources. 

It is perhaps merely an abnormality tliat fasting 
among many peoples does not exclude drinking 
strong liquor. This is notably the ease in West 
Africa. Spirits are largely drunk during the fast 
after a death, and mourners are generally intoxi- 
cated. During the fast-days of the yam harvest 
the people drink hard, and the king and chief dis- 
tribute brandy and nini,^ 

For various obscure reasons, great personages of 
the sacred world are often restricted to pure water. 

The ancient kings of Egypt were restricted to a prescriiwd 
quantity of wine per dieM. Plutarch says they never drank it 
at all, because it is the blood of beings who fought against the 
god8.2 The chief of the Karennis of Burma * attains hm position 
not by hereditary right, but on account of his habit of abstaining 
from rice and liquor. The mother, too, of » candidate for the 
chieftainship must have eschewed these things ... so long as 
she was with child. During that time she might not . . . drink 
water from a common welL^s The Bodia, or Bodio* the pontiff 
of the Grebo people of West Africa, may not drink water on the 
highwa 3 %‘* Here there is dearly a reference to ^purity.* Priealst 
in Abyssinia drink neither wine nor mead.^ Wine might not be 
taken into the temple at Heliopolis, and no one might enter the 
temple at Delos unless his system were free from wine,® 
Asceticism naturally would interdict stimulating 
drinks, as it interdicte all tendency to expansion. 

‘ Water w'as the pure and innocent beverage of the primitive 
monks ; and the founder of the Benedictines regrets the daily 
portion of half a pint of wine, which hwi lieen extorted from 
iuni by the intemperance of the age.'? 

Many peoples low in the scale of culture em- 
phasize by law the natural aversion of ehildhnod, 
not to speak of woiminliood, to int!hti<’anfH. The 
A-kikuyu, for instance, allow no one to drink Irer 
until ha ha.$ reached the status of * elder/ The 
Chaco Indians forbid women and children, even , 
youths, the use of intoxicants.® 

LiTitKATUiut.---Thii is fully given in the footnote*. 

A. E. Ckawlky. 

DRUIDS,— The elaborate system of thetdogy 
and philosophy ascribed to the Druids by the oltler 
school of writers, and the esoteric doctrines sup- 
posed to have been handed down from fwagau times 
m the bardic schools of Wales, have no foundation 
in fact, though they still have a hold umn the |>opu- 
lar fancy, which loves^ to think of tne Druids as 
a mysterious Celtic priesthood, guardians of pure 
doctrines — the^ relics of a primitive revelation. 
Much of this is due to the classical writers them- 
selves, who had strange notions about the Druids. 
A strictly scientific exaniination of the evidence 
proves that there was little that was mysterious 
or esoteric about them ; nor, though we may regret 
the paucity of the evidence, is it likely that, had 
it been fuller, it would have given any support to 
those unscientific opinions. Our knowledge of the 
Druids rests mainly upon what Caesar, in a passage 
of some length {de Bell Gall yL 13 f.), and Pliny 
and other writers in shorter notices, have hamM 
down, and upon occasional references in the Irish 
texts. The monumental and epigraphic evidence 
is practically nU, although Dorn Martin {MeL dm 
Gaulou, Paris, 1727} and others insist^ that the 
figures on various bas-reliefs in Gaul were Druids 
engaged in ritual acts. 

1 * Origin of the Druids.— Opinion is still divided 
regarding the origin of the Druids, whether they 
arose in Gaul or in Britain, and whether they 
formed a pre-Celtie or simply a Celtic priesthood. 
Nothing was known definitely by the classical ob- 
servers. While Pliny [BN xxx. 1} seems to think 
that Druidism passed from Gaul to Britain, Cmmr 
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(vi, 13^ says : * The **y>*^*ta i** bf;«ri 
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dhistic RuiiVri's i/ril. t*/ m, /rriV. 

dmtifh Lonmuj* 
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priesthood could have forbidden them. But the 
pre-Celtic peoples in Gaul had equally no images, 
while, on the other hand, they had vast mega- 
lithic structures. Therefore, again, only a powerful 
priesthood could have forbidden the one and forced 
the people to erect the other. The same priest- 
hood, the Druids, continued to exercise that power 
over^ the Celts which they had exercised over the 
aboriginal race. The Celts adopted the Druidic 
religion en bloc ; but, when the Celts appear in 
history, Druidism is in its decline, the military 
caste rebelling against the foreign priesthood and 
taking its place. In answer to these arguments 
it may be pointed out that the Celts do not appear 
to have had a religious prejudice against images 
(see Celts, § XIV,); again, the adoption of the 
aboriginal religion en bloc would be credible only 
if the Celts had no religion and no priests of their 
own, while it leaves unexplained the fact that 
they did not adopt the custom of erecting mega- 
lithic structures ; finally, the opposition of the 
military to the priestly caste is no argument for 
the foreign origin of the latter, since such an oppo- 
sition has been found wherever these two castes, 
existing side by side, have each desired supremacy. 

2. The * gutuatri.’ — Besides the Druids, the Celts 
had certain priests, called gutnatri^ attached to 
certain cults like the Roman flamens. D’Arbois 
(p. 2 fi’.) argues that the gutuatri were the only 
native Celtic priesthood, and that, when the Druids, 
whose functions were more general, were adopted 
by the Celts, the gutuatri assumed a lower place. 
It is much more likely that they were a special 
branch of the Druidic priesthood, attached to the 
cult of some particular god. Ausonius calls Phoe- 
bitius Beleni cedituus (perhaps the Latin equivalent 
of gutuatros), while he was of a Druidic stock like 
another servant of Belenus mentioned elsewhere 
{Prof, V. 7, xi. 24) ; and this suggests a connexion 
between the two. Livy distinguishes the sacer- 
dotes from the antistiies of the temple of the 
Boii (xxiii. 24), and this may refer to Druids and 
gutuatri. Classical evidence tends to show that 
the Druids were a great inclusive priesthood, with 
priestly, prophetic, magical, medical, legal, and 
poetical functions. Most of these functions are 
ascribed to the Druids by Caesar. Elsewhere we 
hear of difierent classes — Druids (pliilosophers and 
theologians), diviners, and bards (Diod. Sic. v. 31 ; 
Strabo, IV. iv. 4 [p. 197] ; Amm. Marc. xv. 9). Strabo 
gives in Greek form the native name of the diviners 
as oMrets, which was probably in Celtic vdtis (Irish 
fdith). The bards in all three writers are a class 
by themselves, who sing the deeds of renowned 
warriors; but since vdtis means both ‘prophet’ 
and ‘ poet,* the diviners m^ not have been quite 
distinct from the bards. Trie connexion between 
Druids and diviners is still closer. No sacrifice 
was complete without a philosopher or Druid, 
according to Diodorus and Strabo, yet both speak 
of the sacrificial functions of the diviners ; while, 
though the Druids were of a higher intellectual 
grade and studied moral philosophy as well as 
Nature (Timagenes), according to the same writer 
and Strabo, the diviners also studied Nature. 
Augury was a specialty of the diviners, yet the 
Druids also made use of this art (Cic. de Divin, 
L 41, 90 ; Tac. Hist, iv. 54), while Pliny refers to 
‘Druids and this race of prophets and physicians’ 
{vatum medicorumquej xxx. 1). Thus the diviners 
seem to have been a Druidic class, drawing au- 
guries from the sacrifices performed by Druids, 
while standing in relation to the bards, whom we 
may regard as another Druidic class. In Ireland we 
trace the same three classes. There are the Druids 
who appear in the texts mainly as magicians, 
though their former priestly functions can here 
and there be traced. There were the flid (from 


velOf ‘I see’ [Stokes, Urkelt. Sprachschatz, Got- 
tingen, 1894, p. 277]), learned poets who occupied 
a higher rank than the third class, the bards. The 
filid were also diviners and ju’ophets, while some 
of their methods of divination implied a sacrifice. 
The Druids, who likewise were certainly sacrificial 
priests, were also diviners and prophets in Ireland. 
Hence the two classes stood in close relation, like 
the Druid and vdtis of Gaul. With the overthrow 
of the Druids as a priestly class, the filid remained 
as the learned class. D’Arbois (p, 108) assumes 
that there had been a rivalry between the two 
classes, and that t\\Q filid, making common caus^ 
with the Christian missionaries, gained their 
support. But this is unlikely. The filid, less 
markedly associated with pagan priestly functions, 
were less obnoxious, and may willingly have re- 
nounced purely pagan practices. At an earlier time 
they may have been known as fcUhi { =vates), or 
prophets — a name applied later to the OT prophets 
and sages ( Windisch, Tdin bd Cdalnge, Leipzig, 1905, 
In trod. p. xliv) ; but, as they now applied them- 
selves mainly to poetic science, thus apparently 
reducing the bards to a lower position, the name 
filid designated them more aptly. 

The connexion of the filid with the Druids is 
further witnessed to by the fact that the former 
had axi Ardfile, or chief-poet, and that, when the 
office was vacant, election was made to it, and 
rival candidates strove for it (Stokes, Trip. Life, 
London, 1887, i. 52, ii. 402 ; Windisch and Stokes, 
Ir, Texte, Leipzig, 1880 ft*., L 373; ‘Colloquy of 
the Two Sages,’ Book of Leinster, 187). Tiiis re- 
sembles what Cmsar tells of election to the office 
of chief-Druid (vi. 13), while there was probably 
a chief-Druid in Ireland (§ 8). The filid acted as 
judges, as did also the Druids, while both had a 
long novitiate to serve, lasting over several years, 
before they were admitted to either class. 

The are known mainly from inscriptions, but Hirtius 

(de Bell. Gall. viii. 38) speaks of one put to death by Caasarl 
An inscription at Macon speaks of a gutuater Manis, i.e. of 
some Celtic ^od identified with Mars (Rev. Epig., 1900, p. 230) ; 
two gutuatn of the ^od Anualos occur in inscriptions from 
Autun, and another in one from Puy-en-Valay (see Holder, 
AUcelt. Spraoksehatz, Leipzig, 1891®., i. 2046). The antistiies 
templi mentioned by Livy, xxiii. 24, as found among the BoiiV 
may have been gutuatri, like Ausonius’ eedituus. Gutuatn 
may mean ‘the speakers,’ i.e. they who invoked the gods 
(D’Arbois, p. 3), and it is derived from gutu, ‘voice’ (Zeuss, 
followed by Holder, i. 2046 ; for another explanation, see Loth, 
h'Vel xxvi’ii. 120), the Gaulish gutuatros being Latinized as 
gutuater, 

3 * The Druids a native Celtic priesthood, — There 
is, therefore, little ground for tne theory that the 
Druids were a pre-Celtic priesthood imposed upon 
or adopted by tlie Celtic conquerors. With it is 
connected the theory that the Druids had a de- 
finite theological system and worshipped only a 
few gods, while they merely gave their sanction to 
the Celtic cults of many gods or of various natural 
objects — swells, trees, etc. (Bertrand, Eel, des Gaul.,, 
Paris, 1897, pp. 192 f., 2681; Holmes, op, cit, p. 
17). All this is purely hypothetical, ana we con- 
clude that the Druids were a native priesthood 
common to both branches of the Celtic people, and 
that they had grown up side by side with the 
growth of the native religion. On the other hand, 
it is far from unlikely that many of the pre-Celtic 
cults were adopted by the Celts because they re- 
sembled their own native cults, and that the abori- 
ginal priesthood may, in time, have been incor- 
porated with the Druidic priesthood, just as the 
pre-Celtic people themselves were Celticized. A 
detailed examination of the functions of the Druids 
leaves little doubt that they took part in the cult 
of natural objects, and mat they were ^ much 
addicted to magical practices. Possibly in the 
south of Gaul, where they felt the influence of 
Greek civilization, and employed Greek characters 
in writing (Csesar, vi. 14), some of these cults and 
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practices may have l>eeii abandon and the 
Druids may have become more definitely a learned 
class. But as a class the Druids were md a 
philosophic priesthood, possessed of secret know, 
ledge, while the people were given over to 
stition and magic. Some of the cults of Cchic 
religion and much of its magic may have imvn 
unofficial, in the sense that any one could perff>rm 
them, just as a Christian can pray without the 
intervention of priestly help. But the Dniids 
themselves probably practised those cults and 
used that magic, and doubtless the people them- 
selves knew that greater success w»as likely to w 
obtained if a Druid were called in to help on 
these unofficial occa^sions, Tlie Druids never lost 
the magical character which ^ w found in all 
primitive priesthoods. Hence it is a mistake to 
regard * Druidism * as an entity outside of Celtic 
religion in general, and, on the wdmle, op|K#sed to 
it. The Celtic religion, in effect, wits Druidism. 

*ae native Celtic name for Druid was prolmhly dniws, gen. 
diHidm. In Irish it is drih’, dwli, or dram (cf. Oaelk dram, 
♦soroerer’). The etymology is obscure, Pliny, connecting it 
with the Celtic oals-cults, derived it from Gr. iSpuv, ‘oak,* an 
impossible derivation, Thurneysen (KdUyramanmhm^ Halle, 
1884, S.V,) analyzes * Druid ' into dru^mdi, reganimg the Urn 
part of the ’wo'rd, dn£-, as an intensive, and cormetting nidf 
with nM, * to see or know/ Tlie resulting meaning would Is* 
'greatly or highly knowing/ a meaning eonionant with the 
osition of the mwHcine-inan or priest ever.vwijC'rt* %» one who 
nows more than his fellows (see also Osthnff, Etpmd. 

Leipzig, IM, i. UKlf!., 153). Btokes (iJrkdL Sprarhstha!:, p. 

167; regards the etymology m imcertatri, hut c^niipares 

'to cry aloud/ * to look/ although the «tymol»H/y of the 

latter Gr, W’ord is still very wne^rtain (of. Boiwurfi, £Hd, 

de flk lattgue ffreeme^ Heidellwrg, 1907 ff,, p. F<tr ogham 

inscriptions in which the name Dndd ocean, see liohkr, i.r. 

‘Druida/ I im 

4 . Were the Druids a philosophic priesthood? 
•—The earliest reference to tlie Drunk by iiame w 
found in a passage of Diogenes Laertius (i, 1), 
who, when referring to the pidloaoplue elmracier 
of barbaric priesthoods, cites Sotion and pM»iido- 
Aristotle {c, 2nd cent. B.c.) as saying, ‘There are 
among the Celtse and Galata* those who are called 
Druids and SemnotheoL’ Camr, Btralx), Diodorus 
Siculus, Timagenes, Lucan, I^omponius Mela, and 
many other later writers sjwak of the phil<»ophic 
science of the Druids, their schools of learning, 
and their political power ; but, on the other hanti, 
most of these writers refer to the cruel human 
sacrifices of the Druids, Mela charactenzing tWe 
as savagery (iii. 18), while Suetonius also describes 
their religion as cruel and savage {Ciaud, 25), 
Pliny do^ not regard them as philosophers, but 
his aescription of the mistletoe nte suggests their 
priestly functions, though here and in other 
passages he associates them with magieo-me<iical 
rites {EN xxiv. S3, xxbc. 12, xxx. 1). The dilfer- 
ence in these opinions shows that a closer practical 
acquaintance with the Druids revealed their true 
nature to the Koman Ckvemment, which found 
them more cruel and bloodthirsty and superstitious 
than philosophical. For these reasons, and on ac- 
count of tbeir hostility to Rome, the latter broke 
their power systematically (see below, § 12 ). Hhm, 
it is unlikely that the Druids were reduced to a 
kind of medicine-men to gain a livelihood {D’Arbois, 
T7). Pliny’s phrase, Druidas » , , et hoc genm 
mtum medicommgue, appears to refer rather to 
their position before the Roman edicts and to the 
fact that there were different grades among them— 
some priests, some diviners, and some practising a 
primitive medical science. Pliny’s acquaintance 
with the Druids seems to have ‘been superlicial, 
hut he evidently realized that their magical prac- 
tices belonged to them from the first, and were 
not the result of Roman suppression. On the 
other hand, it is probable that the Druids were 
not all at the same level over the whole Celtic 
area. But the opinion that they were lofty philo- 
sophers seems to nave been repeated by a senes of 
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connected with tlieir practice of divination and 
magic, their human sacrifices, and their belief in 
the power of ritual. 

5. The Druids as teachers. — To the Druids, says 
Cfcsar (vi. 13), ‘ a great number of the young men 
flock for the sake of instruction ’ ; but the next 
paragraph (14) suggests that it was the privilege 
of exemption from military service and from 
tribute that encouraged many to go to them of 
their own accord for instruction, or to be sent to 
them by parents and relatives. Whatever the 
reason, the fact that the Druids were teachers 
cannot be doubted ; but, since their course of in- 
struction lasted 20 years, some of their pupils 
were probably under training for the priestly life 
rather than for general instruction. The Irish 
texts show that the insular Druids were also 
teachers, imparting ‘the science of Druidism’ 
{dnddecht) to as many as 100 pupils at one time, 
wdiile they also taught the daughters of kings, as 
well as the fabulous heroes of the past like Ciichu- 
lainn (Leabhar na hUidhvQ^ 61 ; Trvp, Life^ 99). 
Ciesar \vrites that the subjects of knowledge were 
the doctrine of immortality, ‘many things re- 
garding the stars and their motions, the extent of 
the universe and the earth, the nature of things, 
and the power and might of the immortal gods’ 
(vL 14); and verses, never committed to writing, 
were also learned. Strabo {loe, cit, ) also speaks of 
their teachings in ‘moral science.’ The teaching 
of immortality had a practical end, for it was 
intended to rouse men to valour and make them 
fearless of death. Their scientific teaching was 
probably connected with magic and divination, 
and doubtless included many cosmogonic myths 
and speculations ; their theology was no doubt 
mythological — stories about the gods such as are 
found in the Irish texts ; their moral teaching was 
such as is found in most barbaric communities. 
An example of it is handed down by Diogenes 
Laertius [proem. 5) : ‘ The Druids philosophize sen- 
tentiously and obscurely — to worship the gods, to 
do no evil, to exercise courage,’ Ritual formulce, 
incantations, and runes would also be imparted. 
These last may be the verses to which Caesar re- 
fers, but they probably also included many myths 
in poetic form. They were taught orally, in order 
to keep them from the common people (a curious 
reason, as the common people coiild not read), and 
in order to exercise the memoiy. The oral trans- 
mission of the Vedas is a parallel with this. 
Writing, however, was known, and the Greek 
characters w’ere used ; but this can hardly apply 
to a wide region. Perhaps there was also a native 
script, and tlie ogham system may have been known 
in Gaul as well as in Ireland, if we may judge by 
the existence of the god called Ogmios (see Celts, 
§ V. ). The Irish Di*uids appear to have had written 
books, to judge from an incident in the life of St, 
Patrick [Trip. Life, 284). Beyond what Caesar 
says of the verses kept secret from the common 
people, and consisting of incantations and myths, 
there is no evidence that the Druids taught some 
lofty esoteric knowledge, some noble philosophy, 
or some monotheistic or pantheistic doctrine. 
The secret formulae were kept secret save to the 
initiated, lest they should lose their magical power 
by becoming too common, as in the parallel cases 
of savage and barbaric mysteries elsewhere. 

6. Religious functions of the Druids. — The 
Druids * take part in sacred matters, attend to 
public and private sacrifices, and expound the prin- 
ciples of religion ’ (Cassar, vi. 13). Their priestly 
power being so great, the Druids would let no 
important part of the cult pass out of their hands. 
All details of ritual — the chanting of runes, the 
formulse of prayers, and the oflering of sacrifices — 
were in their hands ; in a word, they were medi- 


ators between the gods and men. Every known 
kind of divination was observed by them, and 
before all matters of importance their help in scan- 
ning the future was sought (see Celts, § XIIL), 
As to sacrifices, none was complete ‘ without the 
intervention of a Druid’ (Diod. Sic. V. xxxi. 4 ; cl 
Caesar, vi. 16). This was probably also the case 
in Ireland, though little is said of sacrifices in the 
texts; we do, however, find Druids taking part in 
the sacrifices at Tara (D’Arbois, Cotirs de Utt, 
celt., Paris, 1883, i. 155) and at the Beltane festival 
(Cormac, Gloss,, ed. Stokes, in Three Irish Gloss- 
aries, London, 1862, s.v.). The cruel sacrifices of 
the Druids horrified the Romans, and this largely 
discounts the statements about their philosophic 
doctrines. An instance of their power is seen in 
the fact that those who refused to obey their 
decrees were interdicted from all sacrifices — a 
severe punishment in the case of so religious a 
people as the Gauls (Cmsar, vi. 13 and 16). The 
Druids played an important part in the native 
baptism^ and name-giving rites (see BAPTISM 
[Ethnic], § 7), and also in ail funeral ceremonies. 
At burial, runes were chanted, and sacrifices were 
ofiered by the Druid, who also arranged all the 
rites and pronounced a discourse over the dead. 
The Druids would also regulate all myths regard- 
ing the gods. Many of these would be composed 
or arranged by them, but, save on Irish ground, 
all trace of them is lost. They also composed and 
arranged the various magic formulae, incantations, 
and prayers. Besides this, they who knew the 
language of the gods (Diod. Sic. v. xxxi. 4) probably 
claimed to be incarnations of these gods, in this 
occupying the place of those earlier priest-kings 
upon whom the order of the universe depended. 
With the difierentiation of king and priest some 
of the Druids may have been invested with such 
divinity, although in Ireland it was still apparently 
attributed to kings (see Celts, § VIII.) ; hut this 
may not have debarred the Druids from claiming 
similar powers. Such divine pretensions would 
accord with the claim of the Druids to have created 
heaven, earth, sea, and sun [Antienf Laws of Ire- 
land, Dublin, 186^1901, i. 22), while it would also 
explain the superiority of their rank over that of 
kings as alleged by Dio Chrysostom and discovered 
in Irish instances (see § 9). 

7. Medical and magical practices. — Pliny’s 
words, Druidas et hoc genus vatum medicorumque, 
may suggest that the Druids practised the heal- 
ing art, or that a special class attached to them 
did so. In Ireland, Druids had also medical skill, 
and some who are not called Druids, but may 
have been associated with them, practised this pro- 
fession (O’Curry, MS Mat., Dublin, 1861, pp. 221, 
641 ; Windisch, Ir. Texte, j. 215). And, as there 
were gods of healing in Gaul, so in Ireland the god 
Di'ancecht was supreme in this art. But, in so far 
as the Druids were doctors, it was probably the 
magical aspect of medicine with which they dealt. 
Tims the plants which Pliny mentions as in use by 
the Druids, or the use of which they recommended 
[HN xxiv. 11, XXV. 9), may have had healing pro- 
I}erties, hut it was apparently the magical ritual 
with which they were gathered, quite as much as 
their own powers, that counted, while the use of 
them was in some cases magical. The gatherer 
must be clothed in white, he must have his fe^t 
naked, must make a sacrifice, and must cull the 
plant in a particular way and at a certain time. 
The mistletoe was also used for healing, but it is 
evident that the plucking of it had a much wider 
importance (for the ritual, see Celts, § X.). The 
classical observers were so dominated by their pre- 
conceptions of the Gaulish Druids that we hear 
little from them regarding their magical practices. 
The Irish Druids, Imwever. were quite evidently 
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magieiaES, and tlieir practices included shape- 
shifting and invisibility, control of the ^eknneiits 
and the %veather, the producing of fertility, toe 
use of ail kinds of spells, and tire causing of sloop, 
illness, or death bv magical means Isee (.KLXS, 
§ XV.). Though it ns possible tliat the Druids 
Gaul may have been more advanced than those 
the islands, it is most unlikely that they did not 
also pose as magicians, and it is more than liktdy 
that it is this side of their functions to whi«'l» 
Suetonius refers when he speaks of the *sa%mge 
nature of the Druidic religion ; or Pliny, %vhen he 
calls the Druids magi (xvi. 44, xxiv. Bgor gmm 
vattimmeMcMrumqncinix'x. 1) ; or Posidonius, when 
he says (in Diod. .Sic. V. xxxi. 5) that ‘they tamed 
the people as wiki beasts are tamed.’ How far is 
this from the attributing of a lofty philosopliy to 
the Druids! Moreover, tlie wide-spread use id 
human sacrifices among the .Dniids of Gaul make?* 
it extremely probable a prwri that thej’f were aki» 
wielders of magic, while, as we have seen, they 
certainly used the art of divination. 

8. Druidic organization, — The enormous power 
wielded by the Druids both in religion and in 
politics, as well as the privileges which they 
claimed, makes it evident that they were a more 
or less closely organized priestly eor|»oration ; ami 
this conclusion receivt^s support from the fact that 
they had fixed annual ineeting.n in Gaul fsee ladow. 
§ 9 ), and tinat, as l''a*sar says (vi, IS|, there was une 
ehief-Dniid wielding authority over all tlie others. 
On the death of the eiuef-Druid, he who luoi I'ue* 
eminent dignity among the others siicceedeti U* 
the office ; but, if there were several of efpmi rank, 
the selection was made by vote, while sometimes 
they even contended in arms for the presidency. 
Though there were Druidic families, the priest- 
hood was not necessarily hereditary, since, as hm 
been seen, entrance to it %va8 permitted after a 
long novitiate. There is no direct evidence that 
the insular Druids were similarly organized ; but, 
in spite of the denials of some recent writers, the 
fact that there %vere chief-Druida in Ireland is wen 
from the texts, and such a chief- Druiti, primm 
fmgicSj summoned the others togetlier when nectw- 
sary, e,g. against St Patrick {Trip, Li/e^ ii. 3*25). 
A passage of Timagenes, cited by Ammianus .Mar- 
cellinus (xv. ix. 8), and connecting the Druidic organ- 
imtion with the authority of iH'thagoras, sj^eakH 
of the Druids as sodalkm nmirkti rt/fmaiilt. 
This points to them as a religious corjawation 
{sodaheinm), and perhaps as dw^wling in ea?nohitie 
communities, if consortium is to be taken in that 
sense, which is not certain. C«sar, on the other 
hand, who gives the fullest account of them, mys 
nothing of communities of Druids, and the passage 
of Timagenes may simply be an exaggeration due 
to the fact that they had some kind of organim- 
tion or that there were Druidic families, and to a 
supposed following of the Pythagorean associations 
by them. The theory has, however, been revivoti 
by Bertrand (Ed, dm p. 2St>), who maintains 
that the Druids lived in communities like the 
Tibetan or Christian monks, devoted to atefcmse 
studies, and that the Irish monastic system was 
simply a Christian tranKformation tfiis Draidie 
community life. The Irish texts give no »up|w>rt 
to this view ; on the contrary, there are mniierotm 
references to the wife ami children of the Druid ; 
nor is it likely that the Druids, in all eases hostile 
to the Christian faith, would be transformed into 
Christian monks. The Irish monastic eysteni was 
formed on Continental models, and <>%ved nothing 
to paganism. 

0. Political and judicial functions of the Druids, 
—The political power of the Druids would cer- 
tainly be augmented by their position as teachers ; 
and, though In individual cases it may have owed 
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istence of Bniids among the Galatians is asserted j 
and there is also a later reference to this by 
Clement of Alexandria, who may, however, be 
simply echoing this passage. The Irish texts 
assign judicial functions to the not to the 
Druids ; and, unless this is due to Christian influ* 
ence desirous of slighting the importance of the 
Druids, they may not have acted there as judges. 
If this be so, it is not easy to understand why, if 
Druidism came to Gaul from Britain, the Druids 
were able to assume judicial functions there. 
D’Arbois (p. 103) thinks, however, that the exer- 
cise of such functions by early Christian clergy in 
Ireland may be due to the fact that the pagan 
priests had a judicial position, and, if the jilid were 
a Druidic class, they would then be carrying on 
the judicial functions of the Irish Druids. 

10 . Supposed differences between Irish and 
Gaulish l5ruids. — The often-quoted difierences 
between the Druids of Gaul and those of Ireland 
are perhaps more apparent than real. We know 
the former only from pagan observers ; the latter 
only from Christian observers, or from documents 
which have passed through Christian hands ; and 
it is probable that Christian influences may have 
endeavoured to reduce the Druids to the lowest 
possible level. 

Stress is sometimes laid upon the supposed lack of judicial 
functions and of organization among the Irish Druids, but it 
has been seen that it is possible to account for this discrepancy. 
More vital still is the assertion that the Irish Druids were only 
ma^cians and not priests (Hyde, Lit. Hist, of Ireland, London, 
1899, p. 88 ; Joyce, Soc. Uut, of Ane. Irelandy London, 1903, i. 
239). It is true that in the Irish texts they have the appearance 
of mere wizards, but they are also teachers and possess political 
influence like the Druids of Gaul. The probability is, therefore, 
that they were also priests, as the Druids of Britain certainly 
were (Tac. Ann, xiv. 30, where the sacred grove, the human 
sacrifices, the altars, and the rites of divination of the Druids of 
Mona are mentioned). Why, then, are they not more frequently 
represented in that aspect? Probably for the same reason that 
there are such scanty references to ritual and religion in the 
texts, and where these do exist they have evidently been 
tampered with. That reason appears to be that^ there was a 
deliberate suppression of all that related to religion or to the 
exercise of priestly functions. Thus, where in connexion with 
some rite there is recorded the slaughter of animals, it is 
most probable that the slaughter implies a sacrifice, though 
nothing is said of it. In such cases (e.g. that of the election of 
a king, above, § 9 ) the Druids take a considerable part ; hence, 
if there was a sacrifice, we can hardly doubt that they were the 
sacrificers, and were, therefore, priests. In other notices of 
ritual which may have escaped being tampered with, the Druids 
at least take part in sacrifice and in other ritual acte. Finally, 
if the Druids were not priests, what other body of men exercised 
that function (for it is incredible that^ the Irish Celts were 
priestless)? opposition of the Christian missionaries to the 
Druids shows that they were opposing not mere magicians, but 
men who were the determined \ipholders of the old religion, 
viz. its priests. 

Possibly the insistence on the magical powers of the Druids 
may account for the somewhat loose way in which the word 
‘ Dniid ’ is used in the texts. It is applied to kings and heroes, 
not merely to the strictly Druidic class, because they had learned 
and practis^ Druidic nmgic, while it is also applied to the 
priests or medicine-men of the successive colonists of Ireland. 
It is also said that the Tuatha D 6 Danann, the euhemerized 
gods, were masters of Druidism ; in other words, those gods 
possessed in a full degree one of the functions of the priests 
who served them, viz. magic. Priests and gods were confounded 
together. Another difference between the Druids of Gaul and 
those of Ireland is that the former absented themselves from 
war (C®sar, vi. 14), ivhile the latter certainly took part in it ; 
yet we find the Gaulish Druids on the battle-field exercising 
priestly or magical functions, while Caesar refers to the warlike 
prowess of the Druid Divitiacus. 

11. Druidesses. — ^Towards the beginning of the 
4th cent. A.D., Lampridius {Alex. Sev. 60) and 
Vopiscus {Aur. 44, Isumer. 14) speak of certain 
women called Druis^ usually translated ‘ Druidess," 
who, as prophetesses or wise women, foretold events 
in the lives of the emperors or were consulted by 
them. As this is the first occurrence of the name, 
it is likely that such wise women assumed the 
Druidic name when the Druids as a class had died 
out. There is no evidence in earlier classical texts 
of the existence of a class of women called 
Druidesses with functions corresponding to those 
of the Druids, and such women as are here referred 


to were apparently divineresses, those Celtic 
women whom Hannihal desired to arbitrate in 
certain matters being probably an earlier example 
of this class (Plutarch, MuL Virt, 246). In Ireland 
divineresses seem to have been associated with the 
fdthi or Jilid, and were called han-filid or ban-fdthi, 
while they were consulted on important occasions 
(Windisch, Tdin, 31 ; Meyer, Contributions to Irish 
Lexicog., Halle, 1906, p. 176). They are probably 
the ‘pythonesses" against whom the Patrician 
canons utter a warning (Joyce, Soc, Hist, of Anc. 
Ireland, i. 238), and whose spells the saint prays 
against in his hymn (Windisch, Jr. Texte, i. 56). 
Solinus (XXXV.) says women as well as men in 
Ireland had a knowledge of futurity; and the 
women whose fury, along with the prayers of 
Druids, was directed against the Bomans in Mona 
may have been of the same class. Others, called 
ban-tuatkaig in the tale of the battle^ of Magtured, 
had magical powers of transformation {Ruel xii. 
93). Possibly all such women may later have been 
called ‘ Druidesses," since this name is occasionally 
met with in the texts, usually where the woman 
(in one case the goddess Brigit) is also called ban- 
fili, or ‘ poetess," unless they were wives of Druids 
(Windisch, Tdin, p. 331 ; Book of Leinster, 755 ; 
ECel XV. 326, xvi. 34, 277). But in Ireland women 
also seem to have had certain priestly functions, 
since the nuns who guarded the sacred fire at 
Kildare had evidently succeeded to virgin guardians 
of a sacred fire, the priestesses of a cmt which was 
tabu to men (Gir. Camb. Top. Hib. ii. 34 ff. ; 
Stokes, Three Irish Glossaries, p. 33), while other 
guardians of sacred fires existed elsewhere in Ire- 
land (G. Keating, Hist, of Ireland, ed. Ir. Texts 
Soc., 1908, p. 331). In Britain, Boudicca performed 
priestly functions, invoking the gods ana divining 
(Dio Cass. Ixii. 6). Inscriptions in Gaul show the 
existence of priestesses called antistes or antistita 
and flaminica sacerdos (at Arles and Le Prugnon 
[Jnllian, Recherches sur la ret. gaul., Bordeaux, 
1903, p. 100; Holder, 5 . V. ‘ Thucolis ’]), who, like 
the priestess of Artemis among the Galatian Celts, 
whose priesthood was hereditary (Plutarch, MuL. 
Virt. 20), were attendants on a goddess. On the 
other hand, the Metz inscription referring to a 
Druis antistita is spurious (Orelli, 2200; Kobert, 
Epig. de la Moselle, Paris, 1883, i. 89). The nine 
virgin priestesses of a Gaulish god on the Isle of 
Sena foretold the future, raised storms, and healed 
diseases, while they were said to transform them- 
selves into animals (Mela, iii. 48). Other women, 
who practised an orgiastic cult on an island in the 
Loire, probably had priestesses among their num- 
ber who directed the cult, as perhaps did also the 
virgins of Sena (Strabo, IV. iv. 6 [p. 198]). Though 
peimaps pre-Celtic in origin, these cults were 
acceptable to Celtic 'women, who must have had 
similar rites of their own. Beinach regards the 
references to these island cults as based on the 
myth of Circe’s isle {RCel xviii. Iff.); but there is 
no reason to believe that they had not been actually 
observed, even though the accounts are somewhat 
vague. If, as is likely, Celtic divinities were at 
first female, and agricultural rites were first in the 
hands of women, even when a strong priesthood 
had arisen, conservatism would here and there 
leave the ritual and its priestesses intact, while 
goddesses with a more or less strong personality 
may still have been served at local shrines by 
women. In the magical powers of witches we may 
further see the survival both of Druidic magic and 
of the priestly, prophetic, and magical powers of 
such priestesses. 

The foot that Cm&r speaks of priestesses amongr the Germans 
hut not among the Celte is sometimes regarded as proving that 
there were no Celtic priestesses. But we cannot suppose that 
Oiesar gave a full account of Celtic religion, while the notices 
above referred to and the improbability that women had no 
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religious functions among tbe Celts mmt be set aganj^S his 
silence. Though tiie Druids may have hem an org.inis,4i0n of 
priests, and, though there were no/ 

Itove been priestesses for some particwlar parposts, Just m there 
oertainly were divinerewes. ^ ^ ^ ^ ' 

12* Disappearance of tlie Druids.— i he extine- 
fcion of the Druitb was due to two causes: (M 
Gaul and S. Britain, to Komau^opposiUon and the 
Romanizing of the native religion, and jM^rhaps m 
some degree to Christian infitiences ; (2) in Britain 
beyond the Roman pale and in Ireland, entirely to 
the introduction of Christianity and tlieoppoHiinm 
of the Christian priesthood. Rome did nut attack 
the Draids on religious grounds, strictly sj)€akinL% 
but {a} on political grounds, because tjie Drunis 
had such power in polities and in tlie miininistratjon 
of justice, and o|)posed the majesty of Home ; ih) on 
--rounds of humanity, because the Druids oflcrin! 
human saerihces; and, finally, because of their 
magical superstitions. But this opposition implied 
little more at first than the application of exist/ng 
laws against these things. Augustus prohibiUm , 
Roman citizens from taking part in the reh^m 
Drukiarxm (Suet Claud, 2o) ; and Pliny (xxx. I I 
asserts that Tiberius interdicted ‘ the Druids and 
that race of prophets and doctors/ though it is 
probable that this was no more than putting int<» 
force the existing law; against huiimn soicrificeH, If 
it meant a suppression of the Druids as such, it 
entirely failed of its object; for they w*m still 
active m the reign of Claudius, wdio^ completely 
abolished the cruel religitm of the Dniids p I^Iruid- 
arum religionem apud liailos^ dirat^_ immatnlalis, 
et tantum eivibus sub Augusta interdicuiin, |amilns ■ 
abolevit/ Suet. ClawL ‘25J.^ Here it is doubtful 
whether more than an abolition of human siwrihws 
and magical practices was intendetl, for Claudius 
put to death a Roman citizen of Gaul for apparing 
in court with a Druidic amulet, the sim^yletl^wr* 
penPs egg (PUny, xxix. Sb and Aurelius Victor 
says that Claudius merely abolished the ‘notorious 
superstitions* of the Druids {de C(Bmr, 4). The 
Druids were still in existence at a later time, the 
native religion still went on, and Mela (iii. 
expressly says that human sacrifice was coinmutetl 
to a little harmleas blcwxl-letting. The actual 
disappearance of the Dniids was undoubtedly due 
less to such law’s than to the Romanizing of Gau^i^h 
religion l>egun under Augustus, and to the institu- 
tion of the State religion, with its own priesthotHL 
Whether the Druids were still allowed to aaseiiible 
yearly at the consecrated place in the territory of 
the Carnutes (Cbes. vi. 13) is doubtful, but tney 
would certainly not be allow’eti to act as judges ; 
and the annual assembly of deputies hmn the 
towns of the fcliree Gaufs at Lugduiuim (Lyons) 
round the altar of Augustus, with its obviously 
religious character, was probably intended to take 
the place of that assembly. A jfrimen of the 
province was elected by the deputies, and there ^ 
were/amc?w for each town. If the Druids wishetl : 
to be recognized as priests, tliey would have to 
become priests of the new Gailo-iComan religion. 

Their position as teachers w’as also attacked by ^ 
the establishment of schools, as at Autun, where 
sons of noble Gauls are found roiemng instruction 
as early as A.D. 21 (Tac* iii 43), Thus, by 
an adroit ignoring of the Druids, as well as by the 
direct attack upon certain of their functions, the 
Roman power gradually took away from them their 
occupation as native priest®. D’Arbois (p, 7S), 
however, maintains that there was a steady per- 
secution of the Druids, and, citing passag'es of 
Lucan and Mela, says that this caused them to 
retreat to caverns and forests, where they hid 
themselves, and still continued to teach the sons 
of noble Gaulish patriots. Lucan (jPAar. L 453), 
however, makes no reference to such a Sight, and 
refers merely to the r^umption by tlie Druids of 
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with the tm^Ling giv»*ii 1’h/ *orr#»| 

foro*^t wrre dimply liio rorr-f"frat*“4 

wlicre Druidir rite-** rarnod orn Tljr-r-' the 

i^niids may have rout iuuo^l to biu vr/i.ably 

the son-* of noble Gaub t«»k a4 v a, si tsft{„'r ms tlir 
Itoiiian srht«dK Thi?^ w*nibl U- |«‘fini!!f4 

bv itome, long m thr Drnbb -iid not uitottirre 
in or prartbo hiinmn Morr-oer, 

not api'srar io hint that tlir 
of human hmxifm* a fierrel ; is 
parted tirej^Sill I tkrrjh*^, 

who prm.'tiMoi the lotldddeii nSr> w*:)nbl rt'rtanily 
W lialde to |mni!«hmru!, Imt |'Uv-f»ably Go* bGk 
the Druids MO'nimlwHi to tho *4 

liut Drui*h were #»lLi Xoio'Hdeulh. ami 

Dmk a promsmmf part sii !li«' ir'Vfds Roioe, 

while pfop|ie*^i«'d a w-orM donjiUiMii Imi 
P elfs at she sime»4 il**' Imrninp *4 tb#* t'ai'ito] at 
iiiuiie in A.D. “o /IV'. Hut, iv, /!,. 
ami id the^ I/ninG by Plhiy 

may have r^idl in bit* 4*y ; loit hr U* 

referring, like Imran. So a formrr r#f 

After Shis dale the Druids gfioluany to ija%’e 
di«ip|wari;d in Gaul and H- 1 1? Haiti, and were 
rememWrmI only w* phibwpberp., Ihj* even in 
the 4lh sent-, m the ver-^eti r4 Au»*miB fallow 
{Prof* V, 12, %u lib men vonided it liu ie4*««r to 
I have a Druid for an amwtor. 
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I Irinh Ncnnina), who a<<lvii*4?Hr him to oiler a 
wicrsfice at the biiEIdiiig of » fiirtrem Iltit neiilmr 
in Christian nor in pagan Hrtlain could the Dritoif- 
withstand the growing pow'«fW ni ilm ChrihtiRSi 
clergy. The llv«i of Ceitk .wiiH.# hnw the 

Druiuk magic w'crt arel .i»wrp*K-»-iMa by 

the mira4'k*s of llm wiiiit#, and liow ihe»y were 
inevitably ovemuism sw m vividly mmt tu th« 
mtamlm of Cohmil* with llio Druid, « in tJie 
north of BcpilamL^ dewikrtl by AilAmnaii. *Siit»i« 
lariy in Irtlwid, Clirmtmtiisy de^iriwd ilie 
Drukli; and the Lii^en of Si, Palrirk, who mm* 
Imiai Hhe Imrddmit'ed Dimidi* iWtodm'ii, /r. 
fexfe, L ^1, and otiwt Livea of wiiiiiJi, aw full td 
the ma^ral m miriwisloisp ile«D by wIhcIi tlic* 
heathen prle«te were tlDcoinfitcHi. vicIotv of 
I Christianity owr Hie Druidi wjw, la |w>|iiiliir Iwliel, 

I amunplblseii by a rtiore |iow«rf«l magic; Imi, al 
i the same time, I hough tlie Druifb iway, 

many of their billffi reniuliif^l ainiu’ig tlie fw^opif 
as au|ien«titioit» to wtiicli, |ierlm|«% tlon' artarlscil 
m great im|f*ml*iiee m to ClirDtHiiilly od. lloe%e/ 
ed* of Adamimis* N. Ctdtifiiler, fiiibltti, iK'ii ; 
Htdkmf JAw MfkMk^M^k i/f'e.#, Caleiilla, 
IS7T, p, 241 5 Anikni Imw o//rflo«il, t, 13/ 
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1897 ; E. Lavisse and M. G. Bloch, Hut. de France, i. ii. * Les 
Ori^nes,’ Paris, 1900; A. Leffevre, Les Gaulois, Paris, 1900; 
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J. A, MacCulloch. 

DRUMS AND CYMBALS.— The drum is ‘a 
musical instrument of the percussive class, consist- 
ing of a hollow cylindrical or hemispherical frame of 
wood or metal, with a “ head ” of tightly stretched 
menibrane at one or both ends, by the striking of 
which and the resonance of the cavity the sound is 
produced.’^ This definition hardly includes two 
types of drum which have played a more important 
part in social and religious evolution than any 
other — the incision-drum and the tambourine. 
The ordinary membrane-drum is composite in 
principle, combining in one structure the chief 
characteristics of both the tambourine and the 
homogeneous incision-drum. The actual genesis 
of the membrane-drum cannot be traced, though 
some speculations have been made on the sugges- 
tions supplied by various temporary drums and 
drum-substitutes. Clearly, like its two components, 
it bas been independently invented by a fair pro- 
portion of the races of mankind. 

Methods directly or indirectly suggestive of 
drumming are either obvious or recondite to 
civilized experience. 

The Veddas have no musical instruments of any kind. In 
their dances they mark the rhythm by beating with the hands 
their chests, flanks, or bellies.*-^ The Andamanese women beat 
time for the dancers by slapping the hollow between the thighs, 
as they sit squatting on the heels, with the palm of the right 
hand, which is held at the wrist by the left.® The same method 
is employed among the Australian aborigines, whose women 
invariably form the orchestra.4 This method is analogous to 
that of cymbals, as the Vedda method of beating the belly or 
chest is to that of the membrane-drum. Another methoa is 
common to several races. Thus, for an extemporized drum, 
the Chaco Indians, who also employ a far more highly developed 
drum, sometimes use a bundle of skins tied into a package. 
This they beat with a stick.* In Australia the instrument, 
being the native rug or cloak of opossum-skin stretched across 
the hollow of the thighs, is analogous to the membrane of a 
drum. The women are said to keep faultless time.* At 
Australian corrobborees * the women of the tribe, who take the 
part of musicians, are seated in a semicircle, a short distance 
from the large fire lit on these occasions, holding on their knees 
opossum rugs tightly rolled and stretched out. These are 
struck by the right hand, in time with the action of the master 
of the ceremonies, usually one of the old men. He carries in 
each hand a corrobboree stick, and these are struck together. 
. . . This use of the opossum cloak and clanking of the sticks 
appears to be the most primitive form of musical instrument, 
if it can be so termed, amongst our aborigines.’ 7 Mitchell 
speaks of the rolled opossum-skin rug as ‘ the tympanum in its 
rudest form.’* In Western Victoria the rolled rug contained 
shells, producing a jingling sound.9 

The Samoans at their dances used stretched mats, which were 
beaten with sticks, as well as the drum.i® This method may or 
may not involve the ideas of a resounding cavity or vibrating 
membrane. For there may be no cavity, or the mat may be 
spread on a hard surface. But either cavity or membrane may 
be supplied by the accident of imitating the making of cloth. 
For beating bark into cloth the Polynesians used a beam of 
wood with a groove on the lower side. This rested on the 
ground, and a wooden mallet was used to strike the bark. 
Owing to the groove, made for the purpose of steadiness, * every 
stroke produces a loud sound. . . . Heard at a distance, the 
sound of cloth-beating is not disagreeable.* ^ In Mangaia, of 
the Hervey Islands, the cloth-beating mallet was used for 
drums, and mimic cloth-boards were beaten as drums at certain 


1 Murray', OED, s.v. ‘Drum.’ 

2 C, Q. and B. Z. Seligmann, The Veddas, Cambridge, 1911, 
pp. 214, 217. 

» E. H. Man, in JAJ xil (1883) 131. 

4 A. W. Howitt, in JAjT xiv. (1885) 304. 

5 J. W. Fewkes, in 15 RBEfV(m7), p. 276. 

6 K. L. Parker, The Euahlayi Tribe, 1905, p. 122. 

7 E. Etheridge, in JA/ xxiii. (1894) 320 f. 

8 P. L. Mitchell, Eastern Australia, 1838, ii. 6. 

8 J, Dawson, Australian Aborigines, Melbourne, 1881, p. 80. 
18 G. Pratt, Diet, of the Samoan Language, 1878, s.v. ‘ Tata.* 
11 W. Ellis, Polyn. Researches, 1829, i. 179, 184. 


feasts.l The Bechuanas, who are the finest leather-makers in 
Africa, use at initiation feasts the method of the free membrane 
An ox-hide is held and tightly stretched by several men. This 
is beaten with sticks.2 The process is a repetition of one used 
in skin-preparation, here employed to produce ceremonial 
music. In old days the Chippewa made their war-drums by 
stretching a hide over stakes driven in the ground, and binding 
it in place by means of strong hoops.* Covering a pot or clay 
cylinder with a head of skin is a common method of making 
both permanent and temporary drums.4 

Among historical peoples tlie drum is of very 
great antiquity. Its invention belongs to their 
pre-history ; its forms are the membrane-drum, 
tambourine, and kettle-drum. It was known in 
Vedic India, and a hymn in the Atharmveda 
celebrates its praises.® The earliest records of 
China are familiar with the drum.® The tambourine 
and double-headed drum were used by the Assyrians 
and Egyptians. The latter was supported against 
the drummer’s body and played with both hands. 
Such an instrument is represented in a relief of 
Ashurbanipal (668-626 B.C.), in which women and 
children are clapping their hands.* 

Certain peoples representing the lowest stages 
of culture known have failed to invent the drum, 
but in savagery generally, in all the stages of 
barbarism, and in civilizations like that of India, 
its use corresponds with its importance as the chief, 
and sometimes the only, instrunient of music.® 
The structural variations presented by the instru- 
ment are endless, but the types are clearly marked. 
These are eigdit in number. 

(1) The mcision-drum is a hollow cylinder, 
varying in length from a few inches to twelve or 
more feet, and in diameter proportionally. Made 
fi'om a bamboo internode or hollow tree, the ends 
are closed by the nodes or by the trunk sections. 
A narrow longitudinal slit, of varying length, but 
generally nearly as long as the cavity, is made on 
one side of the drum. Its width in the larger 
instruments is about three inches. Tlie tapering 
of the lips is important, for the drumstick is 
applied to them, and the tones vary according to 
the thickness of the substance strucK. This drum 
may be placed either in a vertical or in a horizontal 
position. The best results are produced from the 
latter. 

(2) The stamping -drum is a long hollow cylinder, 
one end of which is closed and the other left open. 
The ‘ heading ’ of the closed end is either natural, 
as the node of a bamboo, or artificial, as a ‘ mem- 
brane* of skin. This instrument usually has a 
handle, by which the closed end is struck on the 
hard ^ound. 

(3) Ah&singU-headedrmmhrans-drum is a wooden 
cylinder, whose length is not much more than its 
diameter. The tightly stretched membrane of 
hide is beaten witii the fingers, the hand, or a stick. 
The stick, usually knobbed, sometimes of a hammer- 
shape, becomes a heavy-headed club for the larger 
drums. The other end of the drum is closed. 

(4) The douhle-Jieaded membrane-drum is the 
single-headed with the closed end removed and 
converted into a ‘ head.* This drum is placed in a 
horizontal position and both heads are used. 

(5) The friction-drum is (3) or (4) with a thong 
or cord stretched across the diameter of the head 
(one head in the case of the double- headed drum), 
or along its radius, being fixed in the centre. A 

1 W. W. Gill, Myths and Songs from the South Paoifo, 1876, 
pp. 262, 269. 

2 F. Ratzel, Hist, of Mankind, 1896-98, ii. 329. 

8 F. Densmore. ‘Chippewa Music,* Bull. 45 BE, 1910, p. 11. 

4 See 20 RBEW (1903), p. 34 f. ; L, Frobenius, Childhood of 
Man, 1909, pp. 95-98 ; W. B. Grubb, An Unknoxon People in 
an Unknown Land, 1911, p. 178 ; Ratzel, ii. 329. 

* A. A. Macdonell, Vedtc Mythology {GIAP iii. [Strassburg, 
18971 155, quoting Atharv. 20). 

6 SBE xxviii. (1885) 90. 

7 J. D. Prince, in EBi, s.v. ‘Music, 

8 See Crantz, Greenland, 1820, i. 162 ; T. C. Hudson, The 
Ndga Tribes of Manipitr, 1911, p. 64; A. Simeon, mJAl xii 
(1883) 24 ; Ratzel, ii. 329. 
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small piece or splinter of wood may be inserted 
beneath the thong. 

(6) The is an earthenware vessel headed 

with a membrane. , , . t 

(7) The hUle-drutn is a metal vessel headed with 
a membrane. Both (6) and (7) are singhf-headiHl 
closed drums. Type (6) tends towards the hemi* 
spherical shape of body ; (7) in its developed form 
is ^uite hemispherical. 

(8) The tambourine is a head of membrane 
attached to a cylindrical rim. On tliis are generally 
hung pieces of metal, according to the sintruhn 
principle. The membrane is struck by a stick, 
more nsuallj with the hand. 

*The dram/ says Cmiring'mn* ‘in many forms, maybe 
to be the characteriKtic instruiiiciit of MdancHja,' il in-w- 
ever, absent from Florida and Santa Cnw. The 
is employed. A joint or iiiternotle of bainljon, or a 
of suitable size, for tbe larijeit, is selectoji, and a lonjrjtudc..ii 
slit of varying: derreesof narrowness is made along: om* 

The lips of this sht are very carefully taper«l : appan'ntly the 
tone of the drum depends largely u|>on this ckdad. .Small 
drams are held in the fmnds by dancers, but the large ham two 
drams are held by an aaistant* Most of these big drums buve 
a special hut in which they are stored. They are valued \ cry 
highly and certainty are in a sense sacred. They are deKril't-*! 
as * very resonant and well toned, and can be heard at a great 
distance/ ^ 

Big drums were made from hollowed trees through', ml 
JPolynesia, The lips being thick, and the whole irwtrum*. ist 
more or less a mere * dng*o«t/ a heavy dub was by the 
d rummer. 

The mn&e-dnuM is a remarkable type, mml in the l««arid»». 
Java, and Assam. A hollowed treed rank, often tw'eniy^jive tn 
thirty feet in length, With closed ends ta|»t-ring upwaryls. and 
an orifice along its upimr length jin^t wide t'/nvimh lo ^kmt ine 
tKKj,y, is obviously both a canoe a«<l an i«dsion'<ln«« ut a Jargn.’ 
type. With two wooden inallets the 0 |j«ralc>r l«eat on the 
of the incision, which were curved inwards. In thest 
drum-oanoes are the /oft, and are kept in «kwl 
The signal drams of }^■ew Pomerania and South Congo «re 
identical. They are small, \mn% not more lh.im two feet in 
length.^ The Malay peoples use .a l««l>o<Hitem with several 
internodes, each of which has the Incision. A* the diamrlcr 
of the internodea increases, the scale, as with orgMi*|dp**w, 
descends.® 

The Maori war-dram was of the incision type, hut. fiat. It 
was hung from a cross-bar on a high scaffold, with the slit tide 
underneath, and played from a pmtform half-way «p the 
fold.6 This p&hut hung in a sort of watch-tower, am^roxinmtes 
in a fashion to the bell. In the Philippines the Jesuits have not 
only used old signal-drums of incised bamlKm at church- bells, 
but have reproduced them in wood for the same pur|we.7 |u 
the Tongan drums, from two to four feet in length, the chink 
ran nearly the whole length and was about three In^ii in 
breadth. The dram being maile from a solid tree-lrank, all 
the hollowing-out was done through the incision— a long and 
difficult operation. In playing this dram, the drummer with 
his stick, a foot long ana as thk‘fc as his wrist, varied the force 
and rate of his beats, and changed the tones by beating * towawli 
the end or middle of the instrumenL' This drum wai the mi fa, 
the feara of the Hervey Iilands. 

In Tahiti the drum nmi was the upright one-htaded do#e*! 
dram. A tree-trunk section wm hollowed out, leaving a o)oiw*<i 
base. Shark's skin was stretched over the open top. This wa» ' 
the pahu * its sacred form wm the pahu «. -On* in Tahiti 
eight feet high, and wm beaten with two stickt. ‘The thriving ' 
sound of the large drum at midnight, Indioatinr a hunun ' 
saenSee, was most fcerridc. Every Individual trembled with 
apprehension of being seized/ The tmdam or mn^m§ of 
Indonesia, at used by j[>ayaks, Bataka, Bairlw^e, 

and Javanese, in Borneo, and throughout the eountrlet e«i of 
India, is of the Hindu type, a single-headed cl<md wo«1rn 
dram, played with the flimers.® The American dmtu w« tither 
fchywt-dram or the wooden slngle'heatltd menibmne-drom. 

There m more variet;j of anims in Africa felmn 
elsewhere. Fraeticanv evei^ form is foimd, and 
variations occur which are in some mmm unique ^ 
or extremely mre.^^ 
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pean, and the ncngilsi, a smaller kind resembling 
in shape two small cups of brass. ^ The European 
type IS derived from the Grseco-Koman. These 
were quarter- or half-globes of metal with a flange. 
An older form is possibly indicated by the * bronze 
vessels ■’ used in the ceremonial dismissal of family 
manes by the Roman paterfamilias? The Roman 
cymbals were either without handles or provided 
wdth a knob or ring or metal handle ; others had a 
hole for the insertion of a cord. The unflanged, 
early Semitic type was also known,® The Khasias 
use cymbals in combination with drums.^ The 
Chinese drummer usually employs one pair of 
cymbals.® The Abyssimans have tambourines, 
cymbals, and various drums,® 

In modern European orchestras they hold a not 
unimportant place. 

Only in the case of one people, the Hebrews, 
have cymbals attained independent importance. 
They were employed in dances and singing with 
the toph^ but in the Temple were used alone. 

The cymbals of the Hebrews (rn^iltayim^ §el§Hi7n, KVft^aXa) 
were used in the temple-worship to mark time for chants. 
They were bronze ‘ disks/ held, one in each hand, and clashed 
together, is used only in 2 S 6^ and Ps ISO^. In the 

latter passage the epithets ‘ loud ’ and * high-sounding ’ are ap- 
plied. It has been supposed, therefore, that the were 

the conical flangeless cymbals, as used by the Assyrians, giving 
a highly-pitched note. In 1 S 18® shaltshlin., Kv/tjSaAa, cannot 
refer to cymbals. According to the Alishna and Josephus, one 
pair only was used in the Temple. It is not likely that /cpe>- 
PoAa, sutra^ castanets, are ever connoted by the terms 7n^§il- 
tayim It is possible that in the case of the Temple 

cymbals one disk was fixed, and was beaten by the other like a 
clapper. In later Mishnaic the noun used is in the singular 
number. The cymbalists were Levites, In the Second Temple 
a special officer had the charge of the cymbals, which are stated 
to have been of great antiquity. Their sound is described as 
high, loud, and far-carrying. It has been suggested that the 
‘ tinkling cymbal ' of St. Paul’s simile implies the metallic 
spheres worn on bridles and by courtesans on their belts. This 
agrees better with the epithet aAaAa^ov.7 

The use of the drum as an instrument of society, 
and probably the art itself of drum-playing, have 
their highest development in Africa. The only 
national instrument that can approach the drum 
of the African is the pipes of the Scot. But the 
skill with the drum is more widely diffused among 
the Africans. Uganda in the old days supplies a 
typical example of a drum-conducted community. 

The chief drums of the Baganda were the royal, called muja- 
guzot ninety-three in number. Fifty-one of these were small. 
They were guarded by a chief, katouJca, and his assistant 
waJdmwomesra. Drummers took their turn of a month's resi- 
dence each year in the royal court for beating the drums. A 
particular drom belonged to each chieftainship. The numer- 
ous totem-clans had each special drums ; the leading members 
defrayed the expense. Every chief, besides his drum of office, 
had his private drum. This was h^ten from time to time to 
ensure ms permanent holding of office. Each clan had a special 
rhythm which was recognized.® 

Urum-playing calls for considerable executive 
skill, particularly on account of the rebound of 
the membrane. It is in the utilization of this re- 
bound that the essence of the drummer’s art con- 
sists. Even with tlie heaviest drums no great 
force is required. The weight of the blow varies 
as the thickness of the membrane. In the case of 
large incision-drums, where the body serves as a 
membrane, the lips are finely tapered, and very 
resonant notes are produced by the use of a light 
stick. Various forms of drum-stick have been 
mentioned incidentally. 

The Baganda drammer used two short but heavy sticks, 
club-shaped, * The vibration from the large drums was so great 
that a man who did not' understand how to beat them might 
have his shoulder dislocated by the rebound of the leather when 


1 Playfair, 44 f. ® Frazer, QB 2 iii. 89. 

8 Smith, m.-Roman Ant?y s.v, ‘Cymhalum.’ 

4 Ethn, Soc. vii. (1869) 309. 

» De Groot, i. 157. ® Ratzel, iii. 231. 

7 Prince, in EBi, s.v. ‘ Music’ ; Ezr 3i® ; Jos. Ant vn. xii. 8 ; 
E. Q. Hirsch, in J A s,v, * Oymbals ’ : Mishn. ‘Ar. IZa; 1 Oh 
1642, Fs 160®, 1 Oo 131, Of. 1 Oh ISl®- 2® 16® 26®, 2 Oh 61® 292®, 
Neh 1227. 

8 J.Eoscoe, 25-30. 


struck. Music could be got from these drums, so much so 
that any one a mile away would scarcely believe that a drum, 
and not some other instrument, was being played.’ 1 In the 
New Hebrides big wooden billets are used for beating the 
largest incision-drums. High notes, in concerted music, are 
supplied by small horizontal incision-drums. These are beaten 
‘ in brisk syncopated time, to the loud boomings of the bigger 
drams.* 2 

For the psychological study of music by which 
the social and religious importance of the artistry 
of sound is destined to be explained, the music of 
drums and cymbals supplies unique data, and the 
drum-music of such races as the Central African, 
the American Indian, and his congener the North- 
ern Asiatic (the Melanesians are, artistically, in a 
lower class) forms one of the most indispensable 
documents.® 

The fact is that the music of the drum is more 
closely connected with the foundations of aurally 
generated emotion than that of any other instru- 
ment. It is complete enough in itself to cover 
the whole range of human feeling, which is not 
the case with its subordinate, the cymbals, while 
it is near enough to the origins of musical inven- 
tion to appeal most strongly to the primitive side 
of man’s nature. The investigator will need a 
long experience and adaptation to the atmosphere 
in whicn the vibrations of drum and tambourine 
produce their emotional waves. To compare, 
as an early explorer did, the orchestral drum- 
music of negroes to ‘the raging of the elements 
let loose,’ * is no longer an explanation of primitive 
music. To put it briefly — the emotional appeal 
of music is to a very large extent muscular. 
Rhythm is practically a neuro-muscular quality, 
and it is the fundamental form of musical sound. 
Most of our emotions tend to produce move- 
ment.® Harmonious rhythm in^ movement and 
action is the soul of society, as it is the soul of 
the dance. 

* In all primitive music, rhythm is strongly developed. The pul- 
sations of the dram and the sharp crash of the rattles are thrown 
against each other and against the voice, so that it would seem 
that the pleasure derived by the performers lay not so much in 
the tonality of the song as in the measured sounds arranged in 
contesting rhythm, and which by their clash start the nerves 
and spur the body to action, for the voice which alone carries 
the tone is often subordinated and treated as an additional 
instrument.' « Helmholtz observed : ‘ All melodies are motions. 
Graceful rapidity, grave procession, quiet advance, wild leap- 
ing, all these Afferent characters of motion and a thousand 
others can be represented by successions of tones. And, as 
music expresses these motions, it gives an expression also to 
those mental conditions which naturally evoke similar motions, 
whether of the body and the voice, or of the thinking and feel- 
in^rinciple itself.' 7 

To increase muscular power the strongest stimu- 
lus is muscular movement ; to produce emotional 
intoxication the combination of muscular move- 
ment that is rhythmical with rhythmical sound 
(or motion translated into music) is the^ most 
efficient. One great sphere of drum -music has 
been the social emotions. Not only military, re- 
ligious, and sexual excitement, but every possible 
form of social orgiasticism has been fostered and 
developed by its influence. It is a significant co- 
incidence that the boom of the modern cannon 
and the boom of a primitive drum mean war. In 
contrast to this large, impressive sound, which is 
so essentially organic in its nature and its pro- 
duction, may be placed the exclusively religious 
use of cymbals by the Hebrews, and the promi- 
nence of cymbal-music in the perverted sexualism 

1/6. 26 f. 
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of the cwlt of Attis.^ The«j two hi-st are 

isolated pheiioinena. The nnisic of the dnini 
more completely human. , , , , 

Lastly, the muHcular a|’»|tcal of the drum is maun 
powerful hy the very I imitation*? of the iii*»lnimonf. 
The pla^w is practieaJly eimiiimil fo rhytlmu am 
the iidiuential manipulation of^this depends ou jr.s 
personality. He is one with his drum. It js tni’* 
translation of human meaninit and will int+j ; 
sound that explains the ao-calleti *dn^u•lan|^llap^ i 
Furfclier, the player’s mu^ndar skill audmuMunar , 
life are at their highest cdlicienry ; he is lor his i 
hearers an inspirer, a leader, and a uropIteL the ni* ; 
dividual re|)resentative of the .Hocdal hmly in move- ; 
nient and in emotion. It Is on this piineiple that ; 
the drum in so many races gives the sammons for ' 
ail social functions. T!ie blow of the druimstu-K , 
translates itself not merely into mnmU hut. into a ; 
spiritual reverberation, an impulsive stroke w|Hm j 
the social consciousness. . ; 

The meaning of drum-sounds Is thus of a uni- " 
versal, undifferentiated character *, they ap|»eal ■: 
primarily to the muscular sense, and s^spimkrily : 
to all that is built up on tliat foundation. An 
instance of the simplest possible application may ; 
be contrasted with others more or less idalxiratc : 

Explaining- thf route to Spirit-land to tin?* soul of » dr4*t ' 
chief, the Uhipiwwa piinctiiau-s hw wortis with «hsrp drutu- 
UpH.2 ‘To a KurO|>**an,* says Kih«,ythe rhythm *tf a aruns i 
expresses nothiiifc heyemd a reiietHion/d the 11,0110 note at I 
different intervals of time; but to a native it e\prefe%«'« imch . 
more. To him the drum can ami does mvtak, Ite- pn-" ' 

duced from it tormin|fwmnd8,aml thcw‘hom mcajiureor rh^ihm 
a sense. In this w'ay. when company tlrum* arc placed , 
at m ehMutUf they are made to express ami convey to the i^y« ; 
standera a variety' of meaningf, ir» on# meatmr th^y : 

the men of another coriipany, stlgtimtljlnc them a» fmds and j 
cowards ; then the rhythm changes, and Che gallant dwla df j 
their own company are extolled. All this, and much tuore. ts j 
conveyed by the b^tinj^ of drums, and the rmti ve ear a»>d ttipjd, 'i 
trainm to detect and interpret U%t, h urvi-r at fa^dt ,! 
•The language of the drum is as well wndi'rhtnjvi tm that whivh ■! 
they use in their daily life. Kach chief has hin own call or < 
motto sounded by a particular heat of his driiiUK-' 

Klark declares that Hhe sound of the tamlioutme, the con- ’ 
vulsive antics of the shaman, his fierce mrream?, his wild stare ; 
in the dim light, all strike terror into the hearts semi- 
savage people, and powerfully affect their nerves.’ * The cfiar- | 
acter of this tambourine-music has been thus dwrilwd ; 
After some preliminary sounds such as that of a falcon or a 
sea-mew, wdiich concentrate attention, * the tambourine Itegiss 
to make a slight rolling noise, like the buxEing of mosquitoes : 
the shaman has begun his music. At first it is tender, soft, 
vague, then nervous and irremlar like the noise of an approach- 
ing storm : it becomes louder and more decided. hVw and : 
then it is broken by -wild cries ; ravens croak, grebes laugh, ! 
sea-mews wail, snipes whistle, falcons and eagles utTwun. Thi' 
music becomes louder, the strokes on the taiutourine heenu;* 
confused in one continuous rumble ; the bells, mt xk% and sninU 
tabors sound ceaselessly. It is a deluge of sounds cafahlr 
driving away the wits of the audience. Suddenly everything* ; 
stops ; one or two powerful blows on the tambourine, and then 
it falls on the shaman’s lap.’ 5 

To peoples like the Central Africans, the dram* 
apart from ite directly emotional ase In micial 
gatherings, as an mstramenfc of swjial iato.xira- 
tion, plays the part of the chnrch-beil, the clock, 
the town-crier, and the daily newspapr, besides 
being used for religions mnsic and the exhortation 1 
of the sick. 

In Africa (Eake Nyasa) the drum is used at dances, at terns 
religious and secular, at wakes, by doctors at the sick-bed, by 
boatmen to time the paddles, and to send mewiagoa over the 
country.® Among the Woolwa Indians the drum is plaved 
when dnnk is offereti to the guests at mMfa-drinkingsi.’? ’ 
the Baganda drums, Rowoe writes ; ' The drum was iwiw! pui 
to a multitude of uses, quite apart from music : it was ti»# 
instrument which announced both joy and sorrow ; it was useii 
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the beliefs and ritual connected with the sacred- 
ness of drums. 

The rej^alia of Malay States includes the court and official 
(ji-uuis, which are sacred. The royal drums of Jelebu are said 
to be ‘ headed ’ with the skins of lice, and to emit a chord of 
twelve different sounds ; the royal trumpet and the royal gong 
also the chord of twelve notes. The Sultan of Minang- 
kabau wakes daily to the sound of the royal drum (gandang 
nobat). These drums are regarded as having come into exist- 
ence by their own will. ‘ Eain could not rot them nor sun 
blister them’; any person who even ‘brushed past them* 
would be felled to the ground by their magic power. In the 
State drum of Selangor resided the jin karaja'mi, or ‘State 
demon ' ; and powerful jinn dwelt in the other royal drums.i 

Each temple and house of a chief in West Africa has a tall 
drum (ghedu) covered with carvings. This drum had a pro- 
tecting spirit, that, namely, of the slave who was sacrificed on 
it when it was made. It is beaten only at religious ceremonies. 
Before being struck, it receives an offering of blood and palm- 
wine, which is poured on the carvings. 2 

Tane, the Polynesian god, was more or less represented by 
bis sacred drum. These drums were often surmounted by 
carved heads ; and possibly the evolution here is from drum 
to idol. While the drum retained its membrane, a connexion 
would be traced between its sound and the voice of the god.3 
When the special royal drum, kaula^ of the Baganda received a 
new skin, the blood* of the cow whose skin was used was run 
into the drum. Also a man was beheaded, and his blood ivas 
run into it. The idea was that, when the drum was beaten, 
the life of the man added fresh life and vigour to the king. 
When any drum was fitted with a new skin, the ox killed for 
the purpose also supplied the blood for pouring into the drum. 

Every drum contained its fetish. Renewing the fetish was 
as necessary as renewing the skin, and the two operations were 
simultaneous. These fetishes were concrete objects of the 
familiar African type. It was not every man who knew how 
to make a drum-fetish. A characteristic drum-fetish was that 
of the drum of Dungu, god of hunting. It was composed of 
portions of every kind of animal and bird hunted ; all kinds 
of medicines us*ed in making charms for hunting ; miniature 
weapons, and pieces of cord used in making traps. This fetish 
was fixed upright in the drum.^ 

The clan Gomba of the Baganda had a drum, nakanguzt. A 
runaway slave, if he reached its shrine, became the servant of 
the drum, and could not be removed. Any animal straying 
thither became the property of the drum, a sacred animal, free 
to roam.s A criminal among the Marotse of Africa escapes 
punishment if he can reach and touch the drums of the king.s 

Tn Vedic India the drum was not only beaten, 
but invoked, to drive away danger, demons, and 
enemies. It was used in sacriliees, and in battle ; 
the warrior offered it worship. Before being 
played, a mwitra, or charm, was spoken into it.’ 
The analogy between thunder and the boom of 
the drum is obvious. Russian peasants used the 
drum to imitate thunder, by way of a charm for 
the production of rain.® Tlie natives of Guiana 
prefer the skin of the baboon or ‘ howling monkey ’ 
for the heads of their drums, believing that a drum 
so fitted possesses ‘ the power of emitting the roll- 
ing, roaring sounds for which this monkey is cele- 
brated.’® The Timorese regard cymbals as the 
home of spirits.^® Such beliefs are found with all 
musical instruments. 

The essential instrument of Christian temple- 
worship has been, from a very early period, the 
organ. No doubt an impulse of antagonism to 
pagan ritual prevented the early Christians from 
adopting pagan instruments. Only perhaps in 
Abyssinia, and in the modern Salvation Army, 
has the drum found a place. Brums do not appear 
to have been used by the Hebrews in temple- 
worship. The usual drum, toph, of the tambour- 
ine type, was used in processions, at weddings, 
and feasts, and to accompany religious music of 
a joyous and popular character. But in the great 
Oriental religions, particularly in Hinduism and 
Buddhism, the drum has an important place in 
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the temple- worship ; nor is it unknown in the 
worship of Islam. In lower cults the drum serves 
as a church-bell, an organ, and a direct vehicle of 
supernatural power. ^ 

The Baganda temple-drums were next in importance after 
the royal drums. Each had its particular rhythm and par- 
ticular fetish. They were beaten at feasts and at the time of 
the new moon, warning the people of the monthly rest from 
work.2 In New Guinea, drums are beaten to drive away the 
ghosts of men slain in battle ; in New Britain, to stop earth- 
quakes.3 Demons are expelled by South African drummers.^ 
In the Moluccas the drum is employed against evil spirits 
causing difficult child-birth.6 In Central Africa demons are 
driven away with guns and drums at funerals and before 
death.6 Dayak women and shamans alike use the drum to 
cure the sick.7 In China, scapegoats are driven away to the 
music of drums.8 Greek historians record the ‘disinfecting ’ of 
ambassadors by Turkish shamans by means of the drum ; 2 and 
the use of it to drown the cries of children offered to Moleoh.iO 
The ska-ga, or shaman, of the Haidas undertakes to drive 
away the evil spirit which possesses the sick. His chief imple- 
ments are the drum and the rattle.ii The exorcism of an evil 
spirit causing disease is carried out by the Wanika medicine- 
man in the centre of a band, plajring drums and shouting.l2 
The Patagonian doctor beats a drum by the sick man’s bed to 
drive out the spirit. 13 The Asiatic shamans use the drum to 
cause spirits both to appear and to disappear.i-i 

There is always something very human about 
the use of drum-music, even when applied to 
spiritualities. At an Eskimo feast the drums are 
beaten softly when the traders’ goods are brought 
in ; loudly when the guns are brought, so that the 
shades of animals present may not he alarmed.^® 
For induction of spiiits, the principle may be that 
of a summons or ot an invitation.^® 

An old Motu-motu man observed to Chalmers : * No drums 
are beaten uselessly ; there are no dances that are merely 
useless.’ The young men, for instance, are bidden to beat the 
drum and dance tiiat there may be a large harvest. 17 The 
Papuan’s remark applies universally. Tshi priests work them- 
selves into an inspired state by dancing to the music of the 
drums. Each god has a special hymn accompanied by a special 
beat of the drum, is In ancient Israel the priests prophesied to 
the music of harps, psalteries, and cymbals .12 Among the 
Chaco Indians the boys during initiation are called ‘ drums,' 
from the fact that during this period the village drums are 
beaten incessantly day and night by relays of men.20 Among 
the Port Moresby natives (New Guinea) the boys at initiation 
have only one serious duty, which is for each to make his 
drum. They are tabu, and live in the forest until the drums 
are completed ; this may be a week or a month. Several boys 
go together. *A straight branch is selected and cut to the 
requisite size ; this is next scraped with shells till the orthodox 
shape is arrived at ; finally, the cavity is carefully and labori- 
ously burnt out.* During the whole period they observe minute 
rules : if they were seen by a woman * the drum would have to 
be destroyed, otherwise it would be certain to split, and would 
sound like an old cracked pot.’ If they eat fish the skin of the 
drum will burst ; red bananas cause a dull tone. They may 
not touch fresh water, but only that found in the stems of 
bananas, or coco-nut milk. Should they touch water inad- 
vertently before the drum is hollowed out, they break it, 
crying : * I have touched water, my firebrand is extinguished, 
and I can never hollow out ray drum.’ The sorcerers instruct 
them that water extinguishes the ‘ fire ' of the music ; a fish- 


1 Of. J. Mooney, in U RBEW (1896), p. 725 ; J. G. Kohl, 
Kitchi-Gami (Eng. tr. 1860), i. 59 ff. 
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bone tears the tympanum; and the Eight of a woman deErroya 
the tone.i 

The basket'dmm of some American trilKfs re- 
calls not only primitive substitntes^for the drum, 
but certain features of a|,Ticttitural rituals. 

In their sacred rites the Xavahns n»e an invicrtrd basket in 
lieu of a drum. It is finely made hy the women from twigs of 
sumach, wound in helix form, and when iin'crt.fd the m 
nearly hemispherical. During it i? w/.h the 

sacred drum-stick. This is m:hrk* ar,>. -rding * rJa rat" f'd*'*- 
from the leaves of Ftaca 5acr.jf;i. Tuv '•v.% * W^’ Mn; 

down the basket/ when they refer to the ^••'al:lSiS'3^oeme^t of r» 
song ; * We turn up the basket/ when a f'nijhhfd. As it 

is raised, hands are waved in the same dir*-.‘titui, to driieout 
the evil influence which the sacred songs have collect eri and 
imprisoned under the basket. 

It is no sacrilego to serve food in tins Kicrtni 
dram. To do so is common i*nou;j:iu but withnut 
ceremonial meaning. In Gnoco-Uoman cults, sm-l; 
as the mysteries of Attis, eating sacred food iron: 
the sacred drum and cymbal was pr«ihably a re- 
version to primitive times, when platter, drum, 
basket, and wdnnowing-fan w'ere interchangealdo. 

The use of the tamlk^urine by the shamans of 
Northern Europe and Asia^ is remarkable. Thi- 
instrument and its shamanistic maniimlation are 
found in a belt wiiich almost completely surrounds 
the world in nortliern parallels, thrmigh Asiatic 
Russia, Greenland, Northc^rn America, and Lap- 
land, and among Amerindians, .Mongtds, TatarN, 
and Lapps.® The structure of this hiimi-drum ' 
already been described. Tin is** used by A mmb-an^. ■ 
Tatars, and Mongols Jiave pirtorial designs <*» tin* 1 
drum-head. The designs are siipimsed to protlm'** ; 
or modify the sounds, and ea<‘h. being thus a sot! j 
of word or sentence aecompanjt.nl by ptire souncL 
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2 . Rack! degeneratioB : heredity. 
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«**‘n!ly, fiacre moer a /i-cs]/ 
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ni^m ‘Uar/* bis, fbr 
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1 Mi" ’.ly %n f fjiypr: n:, ^ I'f** jjijjj 

id the sss'dj'-ul pTofr-';*m all »ort rio' WM|]d, l.iji-rd 
u|Hm r\D':,f.h'o tbr i|,|. 

pi'*'vi.»ns III tb*‘ pr«u* “snm »>ri ^rtraun 

to ibj'. lum umd«ri,csa And ji ja^y !;i' faid n» 
fusvr rioi! tisrm* nir|'r|»'-:dofn lis ]npvihn li^rvimw, 

. - I . , * ‘ , , ami timnUil dogcn<*f»fiofi air b^rh'j.ditlv M-t 

has Its partmuiar influence on the spirits who are asid*? bv any conrhiwm or touanm bco*4 Imm 
invoked bv the musicri The Lapp slmman’s drum j tim verv tmrku^A invest !*v oJir Mf t wo 
to amali brass rings imUmd kx^sely on the bead, authori^i**^ Imweviu' nnm nt. hi Iblu igidt^tn 
These move and dance over the designs iiuHirilxHl Eugenir.^ I^riw,*rati»rv i^MO-d two paprt'** bv'lho 
when the head IS beaten with the hamnmr; ami fesj^or Karl rd I'armiiri 

according to their movements in relation to the akxdmIiAm on the idiv^'U'iil b^ '.alfb iim! iu' 

magic sims of sna, moon, bM planets, the sIm- the idfspring. pnic?*. iuu> ikp,.! 

man predicts the^ futiire. The origin of this forth lax amt subversive vk^\< r*is ibr ?*wldrf! *4 
method, which, it is to be noted, is always second- tempemnee— views wfnrli, if mp.ible «ff proof at d 
ary to the musical or ‘siiggestive’ use of the aceepUince, would indiMnilAbh luiVt* gn**n a d*- 
instrument, may be from the following ^ practice ; cided set-hiwk ^to the kdicveif and dw. 


the Yakut shaman places a ring or coin on the 
palm of the inquirer’s hand, moving it about in 
various directions, and then foretells the future.® 
The Votyak iuno moved beans on a table for the 
same purposori 
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flicting meanings attached to the terms * drinking’ 
and ‘ sober ’ applied to masses of the population. 
Many excessive drinkers are never ‘drunk,’ and 
many have a reputation for sobriety who consume 
in one debauch as much as the man called a 
‘ drinker ’ would in months without apparent in- 
jury to themselves and others. Hence the need for 
rigid definitions and limitations applied to investi- 
gations which, to be of value, would req^uire to be 
of a comprehensive character, and extended over a 
series of years. The effect of the ‘ Study,’ however, 
is to demonstrate the close connexion between 
alcoholism and mental defectiveness, but the ques- 
tion is left unsolved whether this large proportion 
of mental and physical defectives, which is much 
greater than is found in the general population, is 
attributable to alcohol, or to the pre-existing 
mental defect. 

In the second paper, the theory of the first—that 
there is no close relation between mental defect in 
the children and alcoholism in the parents — ^has 
been abandoned, and a close relationship is ad- 
mitted, while segregation is called for on the 
ground of its hereditary character. Nothing 
specific, it will be observed, is said with reference 
to the undoubted physical stigmata of such de- 
generates. 

Professor Pearson contends that mental defect is 
antecedent to alcoholism. But what, it may be 
asked, antecedes the mental defect ? Unless this 
can be answered satisfactorily, one must come full 
circle to the original standpoint, and be confronted 
by the old problem. The Pearsonites have aban- 
doned the position that ‘ the balance turns as often 
in favour of the alcoholic as of the non-alcoholic 
parentage,’ and practically admit that alcoholism 
and mental defectiveness are associated ; but 
whether the one precedes the other, and which 
precedes the other, they do not know. As far as 
the controversy has gone, there can be no doubt 
that the authorities who believe that alcoholism, not 
gross alcoholism — about that no doubt exists — but 
that fairly general kind of free indulgence which 
takes place daily, with frequent ‘ week-end ’ bouts, 
does lead to the physical and mental impairment of 
the offspring, are in the right, and can produce 
unquestioned evidence in support of their view. 
Than this no controversy of greater moment in re- 
gard to alcoholism has been started. To make the 
investigation referred to of the least value, a sta- 
tistical and clinical research into the comparative 
physique and capacity of the descendants of alco- 
holic and non-alcoholic parents respectively in 
several carefully chosen districts would be required, 
and it is not too much to anticipate what the con- 
clusion would be. It would finally determine 
whether there is any marked correlation between 
parental alcoholism and inferiority of oftspring 
manifesting itself not only in childhood but -in 
adolescence; and it would dissipate views calcu- 
lated to do infinite harm to the race and to the 
commonwealth. 

The degeneracy of alcoholic offspring is attested 
by such authorities as Magnan, Morel, Lancereaux, 
Crichton-Browne, Legrand du Saulle, John Mac- 
pherson, etc., and it comes about in many ways. 
The male parent who is a ‘ soaker ’ — we need not 
consider the physical state of the progenitor suffer- 
ing from the effects of an occasional bout at the 
time of conception — undoubtedly begets a weak 
offspring, made surer if his habits worry and im- 
poverish the sober mother during pregnancy and 
lactation. When both parents are ‘swillers,’ the 
bad effects are still more marked. It has been 
alleged, although little evidence has been adduced 
in support of it, that when fathers are addicted to 
drunkenness the female offspring are more likely j 
to be the subjects of hereditary alcoholism, and i 


when the mother is the offender the males per- 
petuate the parental failing {MrMite crois4e). If 
is thought, and there are strong grounds for the 
presumption, that the female progenitor is the 
surer and more general transmitter of the heredi- 
tary alcoholic taint and of the nenroses which 
eventuate in insanity, imbecility, and nervous 
diseases. The prepotency of the alcoholic mother, 
in handing on to her offspring a constitution not 
only physically defective but mentally unstable, 
cannot be gainsaid. This view accords with common 
sense, even if exact statistical records are wanting, 
for not only is her condition at conception of 
moment, but so also is the fact that during utero- 
gestation and lactation the blood is charged with 
the toxic agent, specially so during pregnancy. 
The heredity may be ‘ immediate ’ from one or both 
parents, or ‘mediate’ from grandparents, the ‘im- 
mediates’ having been free from the taint. And 
the heredity may be homogeneous or heterogene- 
ous: in the one group in^riety begets neurotic 
children ; in the other the inebriety of members of 
a family springs from neurotic parentage, which 
may not, and frequently does not, owe its existence 
to alcoholic excess. 

Four of the foremost advocates of the non-trans- 
mission of personally acquired characters are 
Gal ton, Weissman, J. A. Thomson, and Archdall 
Keid — ^recognized authorities on the principles and 
laws of heredity. In their view environmental influ- 
ences play a secondary part ; heredity is everything. 
One may ask the question in this connexion, Are 
the bad mental effects of vicious habits and alco- 
holic excess passed on to descendants, thus setting 
up racial degeneration ? Br. Ford Robertson, fol- 
lowing Darwin, Maudsley, and Hartwig, traverses 
Br. A. Reid’s proposition that ‘inborn characters 
are known to be transmissible from parent to off- 
spring,’ and postulates for himself the remarkable 
doctrine and dogma that * offspring, as far as can 
at present be determined, inherit no character 
whatever from their parents. . . . The distinction 
between inborn and acquired characters has really 
no justification in modem scientific fact. . . Al- 
though there is no inheritance of parental char- 
acters, there is of environmental influences, to which 
all that is of any importance in human ontogenetic 
evolution {i.e. the development of the individual) is 
directly due. There is here evidence of acute dia- 
lectic diversity, as well as of uncertainty. 

3. Statistics. — ^The following statistics, which 
have a profound significance, are submitted in 
order to give some idea of (1) the annual mortality, 
sickness, and unemployment consequent upon ex- 
cessive indulgence ; and (2) the prevalence and cost 
of pauperism, pauper lunacy, criminality, and 
delinquency due to the same cause. 

(a) Mortality , — It was calculated twenty years 
ago (Br. Norman Kerr) that 40,000 persons die 
annually” in the United Kingdom from drunkenness 
and habitual drunkenness ; and Br. Wakley, Editor 
of the Lancet and Coroner for Middlesex, not only 
confirmed this estimate, but put it higher. Of 
1500 inquests he attributed 900 at least to hard 
drinking, and he believed that from 10,000 to 
15,000 persons died annually in the Metropolis 
from dnnk, upon whom no inquest was held. For 
the United Kingdom this calculation would easily 
justify a total of 50,000. Deaths from suicide, 
drowning, and exposure totalled 7372 in one year 
in Great Britain and Ireland, and of these one may 
safely reckon that alcohol was responsible for 50 
per cent. Of deaths from accidents and negligence 
(13,386), 15 per cent may be attributed to the same 
cause. 

Infant mortality . — For the declining birth-rate 
in this and other lands, to which of late attention 
is constantly drawn, many causes are assigned, but 
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in the present connexion we are concerned only ; 
with the great wastage occnrring in the drph-tcd 
birth-rates through overlaying by <irunkenj»arcnts, 
especially mothers, parental neglect arisujg inim 
over-indnlgetK^e and improper feeding, no <,‘ognu- 
ance being here taken of premature hhths attrilml- j 
able to drunkenness, and to accitlent^ {iri>i!sg i 
therefrom. In regard to the suckling of iigatg.s 
the milk of the alcoholic mother is kuh deh-n'nt 
in quantity and inferior in quality, in spite of the 
popular belief to the contrary in favour of stout 
and wines ; ami, further, there is defective ovulation 
and sterility. , 

Oomp^frntire mGrtniitp for mrmm mid 

occuprtthm, indmfmp the Lkemmi Trttfk if-v''/?'.— 
According to Dr. New.sholme, if the comparative 
mortality figure for all men egimls an equal 
number of gardeners wmM yield only fdiH d<?aths, 
teachers 571, grocers 664, doctors 957 I mill way b 
while at the otiier end of the scale are luanvcrs 1407, 
innkeepers and men-servants 16 m 5, and iile-inakers 
1682. Comparing employees in etc., with all 
other occupied males, it is found that, out of a 
given number in eiudi group, 8 times us many die 
from alcoludism, 5 times as many from gout, 
times as many from nervous diseases, If times as 
many from suicide, and 2i times as many from 
consumption. Regarding the lialdlity of drunkards 
to consumption, IVof. Brtmardel (Paris| observes; 

* Alcoludism is, in fact, the most pwerful factor in 
the propagation of tuberculosis, and l^r. K, W. , 
Philip I Edinburgh) agrees: *The most vigorous { 
man who becomes alcoholic is without resistance ^ 
before itd 

Actuarial calculations made with great care ami 
exactitude by insurance offices are signilicant. The 
best offices increase the premium as iimch as 5t) per 
cent, and a few^ alisolutely decline pro|>osals of 
persons in the drink trade. Ami, a« regards ab- 
stainers and non-abstainers, the chances of Ufa are 
no less than 2 to I in favour of the former. The 
ratio is much the same in regard to sickness, re- 
covery being speedier among the former. The 
moral clearly is that be wdio desires to li%'6 long, 
wisely, ami well should either be a total almtainer 
or exceedingly temperate. For many persons total 
abstinence is a nece.ssity of their !»emg if they are 
not to make early shipwreck of their lives. 

(5) Crimes and petip the United 

Kingdom there were 636,340 apprehensions in the 
year 1903. These ligures do not represent ho many 
mdividuala as is often concluded, the same indi- 
vidual figuring more than once in returns. A total 
of 318,^ persons who have been in the hands of 
the police for homicide, assaults, iietty thefts, pro- 
stitution, drunkenness, disorderly conduct, etc., 
would be nearer the mark. The total luimits of a 
further reduction to 273,000 as the numlier in which 
alcoliol plays a chief part ; but, a* many lujrwns 
commit petty offences without being otikiaily 
listed, it wmuld lie safe to put the numlicr requir- 
ing, although not receiving, the attention of the 
police at S0,CK}O-in all 353,000, or 1 to 128 of the 
population. ^ In^ Scotland it is reckoned that tliere 
are 4700 recidivists, both of the criminal and of the 
petty offender classes, waging feKpccially t!m 
former) an aggr«ive war against society, of whom 
2500' are feeble-minded, debauched, paraaitic, |>etty 
offenders, or 6 |>er 1000 of population— a ratio 
somewhat similar to that -estimated by Mr. €. S« 
Loch, C.B., for England. 

The sex-ratio of these parasitic offenderi Is 
remarkable as the frequency of convictions ad* 
vances. Thus from 11 to 20 convictions, males are 
to females 100:70; 21 to 50 convictions, 100; 90; 
51 to 100 convictions, 100 : 180 ; 101 and upwards, 
100 : 330. * 

Tn Scotland, 2500 have been convicted and sent 
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1 pri****?!?^ wfifi ; in England^. 

Ir»'bind. '.iv: a i»f 

t’.'3M.7b*>. I; if* to I liiit , but i7ir 

of the wJmli* tl-'d *-*./■ wimld 

bv tr*^|uired f*T tins Tio* *brriy fii^m 

ptqiubition aumnntH to uf 17. are 

inf'-nivd for rrimvH and Mpviirpr* dirtv riy nuinertt^d 
with ra-^uul mil liubifiiu! dnmkvr.n^'^s^., 
idf riUUibr-r |V4?:p«''r« in Eng- 

land. Sf^'tlland, cntl Irvlumi. arsd Ibv to the 
fountry Iwnlly aiai iuip'^fially, tmy l-r roiurliJy 
t*%pr“E.*,*d tih |‘au|''»*rs, I.J^’"^:b47b ; 

£'7,.3sb.HfO, U jw to ^ay that .7i 

p*’j r*'nf of |anprbv*!u mvi u?fty 

and loUnriuvl iuotlv-r 

wi,ird^, r»4E7to imii V4tq**iidruitt arv iiiam. 

taiiu'd a! a r*.*-! of ^ 

-f! /Wrv I' *4 fla* folTfi iii 

England, N’otiatid. and Iti-'lata!, 

pickl'd tW'n 

Sf'titland 5ino, Indand f.dS hIjoi'I of 

fHEft annum. OI fbit* moiiiiioiiH 

drtmkvnnvH?!, and oflvnwik stnl rrmnwivd 

difurily withdniiikt‘n?5rH», iua}( !:v 
with one-lldrd, iiirt from lonil 

and imperial HtthwntbuiH, Hut ««!, nil From 
the Civil Service l^timatex alms i»,, *Law »j»| 
Justice/' pp. *221^-353 h cwnHiiliTution Im givifii 
to another wst of heavy tmp'Criiil rhargw isikler lliw 
head, aimmnting in all to fwr County 

Courts, Supreme Court of Judiraiisrt, Itoforroa- 
tones ami Induslrial Seliwin, 'iTiiriinal AwIuiiih, 
etc. If to tlik enormciui loial iimkr liie 

head of *l*aw and Jiwlire* m ttsldr*! flit Iwrdens 
failing niwon Iwal authoriliwiimlvr the liiwd. 
the t4g4ii would not fall of o( 

wliich drunketinw and allif»d oileiivi^ may I.*!* 
debitini with 33 im eent, «r 
I/I Pmtpar fo noli* 4. '—In tin? year ItKI fbrAi* 
were: England IH/lin, Ireland 

24.140— a totol of 173,0^1 Thi aiifiiml fapprnxi- 
m«4te| of inelastvit of on 

buildings aiidjaiiii, wm An^iiiniiig 

that ab'oliol dlrm’lly and imbrccily is ri^**|rfiw!¥il4e 
for per cent of llic iamnfe |«wr, It foliown flint 
£1,&I0/I00 imt aniiiini frofii ratiw siiid Ikw'ernitwnt 
grantH are re^iiilwi to tlw l^urtien of |iroviib 
ing for a daily |»p«ktioii of 34 huiatifJi, 
iff) Exem mid Vmimm iUvmutJvr 
On the other »ii!e of llte ledger iriii:*^l. I# plarfil the 
revenue «iwd by Hit fiuliw on lerr, wlntw, 

iirauily, ririii, cto., whirli nmy Im pnt down at 
XJk"MMW,O0©. Wlifii over agam^t ilo** Knmiui* p 
put lim cost and l«« to the milkm *4 
(me Summary! In conw^ueiire of ini'r'mp.rianrtq 
the benelii of liio murmum mmnm Mtnkn isiio in- 
significanet. £ 170*000, Wl ii pfHut't aitrtiwily on 

drink by tha nattam la tli« liglit of Hie liietH ami 
submittod It k Imrdly |*o«ble to viui- 
templato a gmvw etbiml |irol*leiii iIimi tiiin mm oi 
irmkemmif aff«:fclag m it d«<» m firejiidivklly 
the indlvMiial, the family, Hit coiafiitittiiy, and 'tit« 
ooiawoawmltli* 
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Summary of the foregoing Statistics. 


Numbers. 

1. Animal Mortality ... 1 50,000 

2. Sickness and Unemployment . 

3. Law and Justice ... 

4 Police f© 273,000) 

\ 1 62.400/ 

6. Pauperism .... *641,700 

6. Pauper Lunacy . , . = 34,000 

7. Prisons g 17,000 

8. Cost of collecting Excise and 

Customs Duties ... 


Cost and Loss. 
£10,000,000 
£3,000,000 
£860,000 

£ 2 , 000,000 

£7,389,000 

£1,200,000 

£620,790 

£2,130,800 


£27,200,590 

t Value of each life £200. © Apprehensions, t Police Force. 
* Paupers. = Pauper Lunatics in daily population, ii Daily 
population. 

4. Responsibility in drunkenness ; anomalies of 
the Civil and Criminal Law. — There would be 
no responsibility if intoxication following one bout 
were recognized as temporary insanity, or, after 
many bouts, with resultant organic disease of the 
brain, nervous system, and the bodily viscera (liver, 
lungs, kidneys, etc. ), as something more than tem- 
porary insanity. The civil law is inclined to throw 
its shield over the drunkard; the criminal law, 
while not now in practice considering drunkenness 
an aggravation, does not consider it an excuse, in 
spite of the fact that the sale of drink is unfettered ; 
it will step in to save the drunkard only when 
grave crimes are committed, and then (until quite 
recently) only to punish him with the view of re- 
forming him and deterring others — the latter a 
vain delusion, as people do not drink to commit 
crimes. Crime is an accident of the intoxicated 
state. A crime of violence is not in the drunkard’s 
thoughts at the start, and, after inhibition has gone 
and intoxication is established, the idea of deter- 
rence for him is as absurd as the notion that he had 
any true conception of his conduct. In 1843 the 
Bench of Judges laid down the law for England in 
regard to all forms of insanity, to the effect that 
TJo establish a defence it must be proved that, at 
the time of committing the act, the accused was 
labouring under such a defect of reason of the mind 
as not to know the nature and quality of his act, 
or, in other words, as not to know that he was 
doing wrong. Accepting in relation to responsi- 
bility the test thus laid down, it must be apparent 
to the most ordinary observer that the intoxicated 
authors of crime (especially homicide, serious 
assaults, cruelty to children, etc.), and therefore of 
80 per cent of all crimes (minor and petty offences 
due to drink are excluded in this connexion) imply- 
ing violence and recklessness, would not be held 
responsible, and would either be dealt with as 
persons insane at the time of committal, or in 
the public interest would be detained in prison for 
long periods because of the drunkenness which led 
to the injury. In either case society would be pro- 
tected against such potentially dangerous elements 
detected in its midst, and justice would be fully 
satisfied. But what of the drunkards in posse 'I 
Do they take warning from those in esse ? Not at 
all. Later, in 1886, Justice Day said : ‘ Whatever 
the cause of the unconsciousness, a person not 
knowing the nature and quality of his act is irre- 
sponsible for it.’ The existing law recognizes that, 
if the drunkenness has not been voluntarily in- 
duced, responsibility has not been incurred. But 
who is to decide when drunkenness is voluntary ? 
A ruling which has been viewed with much satis- 
faction was that given by Lord Low at Glasgow in 
1891. He expressed his willingness to give the 
accused the benefit of the belief that there was no 
malice and no deliberation, but that he committed 
the crime while maddened by strong drink. While 
that was sufficient to take the case out of the cate- 
gory of murder, it still left the charge of culpable 
homicide. There have been several recent rulings 
of quite another kind in the United Kingdom ; and 


the ‘wilful’ nature of the crime, as well as the 
‘voluntarily’ induced state of mind, has been 
much dwelt upon. The United States legal view 
is well put by an eminent New York jurist, Clark 
Bell, when he states that 

*the better rule of law undoubtedly now is that if tbe person 
at the time of the commission of the act was unconscious and 
incapable of reflection or memory by intoxication, he could not 
be convicted. There must be motive and intention.’ 

Before leaving the ‘wilful’ nature of the crime 
' and the ‘voluntarily’ induced state of mind, it 
may with reason be asked. Do such cases admit of 
other interpretations? Might it not be argued, 
both on its own merits and in the light of more 
enlightened judicial rulings, (1) whether a man 
drunk can legally do a wilful act ; (2) whether at 
any stage of a habitual or periodic drunkard’s 
bout the drinking was ‘ voluntary,’ for that would 
imply the certainty of the absence of latent or 
patent physical and mental degeneration ; and (3) 
whether, admitting, as in the case of the occasional 
drunkard, that the imbibing of a moderate quan- 
tity was ‘ voluntary,’ the moment inli 'ibition is 
sufficiently impaired— sooner in some thai m others, 
by reason of temperament and habit, b; a partial 
paralysis of the higher nerve centres bj ffie toxic 
agents — further drinking, leading up tc the par- 
oxysmal and frenzied states revealed ad nauseam 
in our criminal courts, becomes ‘involuntary, ’ And 
these seem cases where a plea of ‘insane at the 
time ’ would be a good and valid one, or the result- 
ant crime would be reduced from murder of the 
first degree. 

The anomalies which emerge when the civil and 
criminal laws are examined in regard to drunken- 
ness are remarkable. As the capacity to perform 
intelligently an important act is liable to be seri- 
ously impaired, the plea of intoxication is admissible 
to vitiate civil acts. Witnesses in civil as well as 
in criminal trials, when visibly under the infliuence 
of drink, have been asked by judges to stand down ; 
or, if they are permitted to give evidence, it is 
properly discounted. In Scotland an intoxicated 
prisoner’s declaration is considered invalid. In 
England, the Lord Chancellor acting in Lunacy 
may, if an inquiry in lunacy has established that 
any one has been unable to manage his affairs 
through confirmed intoxication, take the person 
and property into his custody. Wills are voidable 
if made when the testator is drunk, whether the bout 
indulged in be by a casual or a habitual drunkard. 
Property sold or disposed of under such conditions 
may be followed by restitution when sobriety is 
attained. Contracts are now also voidable when 
the law discovers that the drunkennes.^ . was con- 
nived at by the other party for purposes of fraud. 
They become valid if ratified when sober. Intoxi- 
cation implies incapacity to consent, and a contract 
involves the mutual agreement of two minds, so 
that, if one party has no mind to agree, he cannot 
make a valid contract. It is not a question of two 
sober persons differing in bargaining astuteness. 
This will always he ; but it is different when one of 
the two is drunk. In the United States it is held 
that, if the bargaining is fair and free from fraud 
and not over-reaching, it will stand, even although 
one of the parties was intoxicated. The J udicial 
Committee of the Privy Council, in a Canadian 
case, held that the present view taken of drunken- 
ness rendered habitual drunkenness a sufficient 
ground for setting aside paternal rights. In 
British law it has been ruled that, if either party 
to a marriage had been so far under the influence 
of drink as not to understand the nature and con- 
sequences of the act, proof of this would render 
the act invalid. It is presumed in such a case that 
there was no consummation. Thus, to all intents 
and purposes, the civil law shields the drunkard 
from the consequences of civil acts, testamentary 
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dispositions, and contracts made in a state of in- 
toxication— thus practically admitting the con- 
dition as one of non compos mentis for the time 
being. 

5. Legislation affecting drunkenness. — (1) Great 
Britain.—ln Great Britain, tlie Legislature, stimu- 
lated by Keports of Eoyal and Departmental^ Coni- 
inissionson Licensing, i^oorLaw, t lie Feeble-minded, 
and Habitual Ollenders and Inebriates, has in recent 
years done a good deal with the object of removing 
temptation in congested slum areas, F or the casual 
drunkard, the laws provide slight penal treatment 
involving a few days in prison or a small fine, for 
the payment of which time may he allowed by the 
Stipendiary, Justice, or Magistrate before imprison- 
ment takes effect ,* or the offender may be liberated 
after imprisonment by part payment of the fine 
equivalent to the time still to be served in prison, 
the partial fine being provided by friends or by his 
own labour. For the reformation and protection 
of habitual drunkards, many of whom are feeble- 
minded, mentally unstable, and degenerate, the 
punishment meted out to ‘casuals’ is, in the vast 
majority of cases, applied to them, and only in a 
very few cases after conviction are the haoituals 
sent to Certified or State Reformatories. The 
latter, maintained solely by fclie State, receive the 
worst, although not necessarily less reformable (the 
refractory and intractable), eases; the former, with 
its semi-penal atmosphere, the quieter and more 
hopeful cases, who for miscomluct and insubordina- 
tion may be transferred to tlie latter. The inmates, 
on cause shown, may be transferred from one to the 
other by order of the Secretary of State. The 
State Reformatories are supported by Government 
grants, the Certified by local rates and Treasury 
subventions; but, down to the time of writing, 
neither has^ been the success anticipated, or any- 
thing like it, owing to the working of the Acts. 
Stipendiaries and Magistrates have taken little 
advantage of the Act of 1898 as to Certified Re- 
formatories, and, when they have taken advan- 
tage of it, they have hitherto selected wholly 
unpromising material in many cases. As regards 
cases suitable for the State Reformatories, Sheriffs 
and County Court Judges have not availed them- 
selves of the power conferred upon them. There 
is also a reluctence, on rating grounds, on the part 
of local authorities, singly or in combination, to 
build Certified Reformatories, or to contribute to 
the support of those in existence. To the Legis- 
lature the public must look for amendments of the 
Acts of 1879, 1888, and 1898, the serious defects of 
which experience has shown to exist. A change 
is clamantly urged, so that the law may become 
effective, and not, what it is, practically a dead 
letter. Further compulsion is also required in 
regard to well-to-do habitual and periodic drunk- 
ards (dipsomaniacs), nnder the Acts of 1879 and 
1888, who do not come under the notice of the 
police, in order that they may enter licensed Re- 
treats. The effect of compulsion would certainly 
be that many such habituals now fully qualified 
for segregation and treatment would enter these 
Retreats voluntarily in terms of the law as it is at 
present, and would thus be saved from themselves, 
while their families and substance would be pro- 
tected against folly and prodigality of the worst 
kind, which a century ago could be promptly met 
by interdiction. The Act of 1898 makes voluntary 
entrance easier, in so far as the signature of the 
applicant need only be attested by one Justice 
instead of two, as formerly. The tmiitut of the 
family council, known to French, Canadian, and 
Jersey laws, would be, for Great Britain, a step in 
the right direction, 

(2) AwcHca.— -The United States passed the first 
Inebriate Act in 1854, under which patients could 


enter a Retreat either voIuiitarOy or by order of 
the Committee oi the Jiabitiial Drunkard. In 
1867, King’s County, K.Y., e>tabli>heii a Home, 
Entrance was vudunlaiy or by order of the Trus- 
tees of the Horne, who were empqwertftl to vl.^it 
the County jail and select lit subjects. ^ Further, 
on the report of a Commission of Imiuiry to the 
efiect that any person was a habituaf drunkard, 
and incapable of managing his or her affairs, a 
Justice could commit to tlie Home sitcli person f<u 
one year. The Home received 12 per cent of 
licence monies. In 1S92 a Home for aicoliolk* and 
drug females was set np^in Manhattan IsIaiiiL 
The victims of either habit were admitted volun- 
tarily or under com|m!sion. When compuision wm 
resorted to, two medical certificates wert? necessary 
and the order of a J udge, wlm conk! caji for affi- 
davits or take proof. ’ In 1867 tlie Washington 
Home, Chicago, was erected. This Home received, 
till expiry ot original sentence, any person con- 
victed of drunkenness or any miKdeiueanour occa- 
sioned thereby. I n t he .same y ear t he I Ynnsy I vaiiia 
Sanitorium opened its doors. Wiien there was no 
Committee of the Habitual Drunkard, the institu- 
tion could receive him on presentatiiui, l»y his 
guardian or friend, of the certificates of two doc- 
tors atte.sfed by a judicial ofiicer. In Connecticut, 
in 1874, the Court of Probate, on the application of 
a majority of the Belect men of ihe town, could 
order an inquiry as to the allegafion of hfiliilual 
drunkenness arising from drink or tlrugs. Thin is 
the fir.st reference to the need for investigating 
judicially the pernicious drug hiibit'-unfortunately 
a growing one in every cdviliml country. If 
habitual anuikenness was proved, the patient was 
conveyed to an inebriate asylum for a imriml of 
from 4 to 12 inontlis; if dipsomania, for 8 years* 
The dipsomaniac was thus viewed in a Wiirse light 
than the other. Superior courts iiad the right to 
interfere and discharge at any time. In Xew 
Jersey the application of a ‘voluntary’ requires 
to be attested by one Justice, or tlie ajipficant 
may present himself at the Home, and fill up a 
form, w^hich is as binding as when altesterl by a 
Justice. A person drunk when received may, on 
becoming sober, sim a valid and binding applica- 
tion, The Massachusetts Home has accommoda- 
tion for 200 patients* If one is unable to pay for 
maintenance, the Municipality may be called upon 
to meet the cost. Fort Hamilton Home, Brooklyn, 
is the principal institution receiving pauper inebri- 
ates. Although there is, on the whole, fairly good 
legislation in the United States in the interests of 
inebriates who are either well or comfortably ofl 
in the matter of resources, there is, as in Great 
Britain, practically no provision made for the im- 
pecunious, except for those falling into the hands 
of the police, and for them the provision is miser- 
ably inadequate. 

(3) Bntish Colonim.-^la) Canada * — Kearly all 
the Provincial Legislatures have enacted effective 
measures for habitual inebriety. Ontario in 1873 
passed an Act to set up a Home for voluntary and 
involuntary inmates— the term of stay not to ex- 
ceed 12 months. A petition is prcHentcd to the 
Judge by relatives or, In default, by friends, to the 
effect that ihe patient cjannot control himself or his 
affairs ; the Judge grants a hearing ; a copy of the 
petition is served on the habitual drunkard ; the 
Judge summons witnesaes ; he can interrogate 
the drunkard, who has the riglit to call as w'ell 
as to examine witnesses ; the Judge forwards his 
decision and a copy of the evidence to the Pro- 
vincial Secretary, who directs removal to a Home. 
In Quebec, in 1870, an Act was pa»dd to provide 
for the interdiction and cure of habitual drunk- 
ards. Any Judge of the Superior Court of Lower 
Canada can pronounce interdiction, and can appoint 
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a cxirator to manage the drunkard’s affairs, and 
control his person as in interdiction for insanit;^. 
A family council is called by the Judge to investi- 
gate the truth of allegations, and a petition is 
served on the alleged ‘habitual,’ who may be re- 
lieved of interdiction after one year’s sobriety and 
regain civil rights. Wilful and knowing sale of 
drink to the interdicted is finable and punishable. 
The curator, sometimes termed the guardian, may 
place his charge or ward in any licensed Home, 
and may remove him at any time. The Quebec 
Province law of interdiction closely resembles what 
obtained in Scotland 100 years ago, but fell into 
desuetude, although there are competent authori- 
ties who say it could, without statutory enactment, 
be revived again. In Manitoba the petition is pre- 
sented by a public officer. There is much to be 
said for the creation of such an official, as relatives 
are often placed in an invidious position, and will 
not move. Relatives and neighbours are sum- 
moned and put on oath. The interdicted may be 
confined in any place the Judge may think proper, 
and be visited once a month by a County Bheriffi 
While interdiction lasts, bargains, sales, and con- 
tracts made are null and void. The interdicted 
may be discharged and re-vested after proof of 12 
months’ abstinence. 

[h] Australia,— In 1874 the Legislature of South 
Australia set up a Home at Adelaide, and voted 
£3000. Voluntary admission could be obtained for 
12 months on application of the ‘ habitual ’ to any 
Justice. For involuntary admission, application 
was made by relatives or friends. The inebri- 
ate could be summoned before a Judge or special 
Magistrate or two Justices, and requested to show 
cause why he should not he committed to a Retreat 
for 12 months. Whether present at, or absent 
from, the trial to which he has been invited, if it 
is proved that he is an inebriate, he can be sent to 
the Retreat. Two medical certificates are neces- 
sary. In Victoria, the legal machinery, like the ! 
provision made, is much the same,^ except that for | 
voluntary entrants only one Justice is required. 
In New South Wales there are two kinds of 
Homes— one for those who can pay, the other a 
mixed penitentiary and inebriate asylum for quasi- 
criminal ofienders. 

(c) New Zea/awd— Admission is either voluntary 
or involuntary. Residence is in a ward or division 
of a lunatic asylum, quite apart from the insane. 
Great difficulties, as might be looked for, have 
been experienced in complying with this part of 
statutory requirement, and special accommodation 
has long been considered urgent. 

6. Prophylaxis and therapeutics. — One of the 
few hopeful features of the drink problem is the 
gradual diminution in the use of alcohol in society 
and in the treatment of disease in hospitals and in 
private practice, until now it is at the vanishing 
point as a drug, stimulant, or tissue-builder. In 
7 of the principal London Hospitals from 1872 to 
1902, although the daily resident population has 
varied little, the expenditure on alcohol has fallen 
per cent. No less striking and satisfactory are 
the figures for the Wandsworth Union, in which 
the number of inmates, inclusive of the sick, has 
increased 288 per cent, while the spirit bill has 
fallen from £371 to £2, 7s. Equally interesting 
are the figures for the Hospitals of the Metro- 
politan Asylum Board for 1894 to 1905. The total 
under treatment for ‘fevers’ rose from 19,900 to 
27,160, or 36 per cent, while the cost of stimulants 
fell 6S per cent, from £1388 to £516. The same 
tale could be told of every hospital in the land ; 
and it is especially significant, since the fall is the 
outcome of the best clinical experience and scien- 
tific research. In surgical wards of hospitals and 
in maternities, patients operated upon rarely get 


alcohol, except for ‘shock’ and severe hsemorrhage, 
post-partum (Br. W. L. Reid, Glasgow), 
and in these directions alcohol is being superseded 
by other and better substitutes. 

Buring a drinking bout numerous imtoward or 
fatal accidents may occur, viz. gastritis (inflam- 
mation of stomach, which is perhaps the least to 
be feared, as the poison may be rejected), retention 
of urine, suftbcation resulting from the position of 
the body (head resting on the chest), coma (when 
death takes place from deep toxic narcosis), ex- 
posure, drowning, or bodily injuries. Apoplexy is 
frequently mistakp for drunken coma, the person 
with the apoplectic seizure, it may be, smelling of 
alcohol. 

In regard to treatment, something requires to 
be said, of what one might term orthodox medical 
treatment, and of the many puffed ‘ secret cures,’ 
freely advertised, regardless of expense, of which 
only the rich can avail themselves. Before admit- 
tance into any of the Homes in which the ‘secret’ 
cure is practised, a bargain is struck, and a big 
sum of money is paid down. Benevolence or 
philanthropy does not enter into the matter. The 
nature of the remedy, so far as the vendor is 
concerned, is kept ‘ secret.’ But there is no secret 
about it, as nearly all such remedies have been 
analyzed by competent chemists, and their contents 
are known. As a rule, the composition of the best 
of them in no way differs from the composition of 
those prescribed by physicians wffio act for the good 
of the drunkard, and have no interest in the profits 
from the sale of the remedies. 

Strychnine, atropine, nux-vomica, hyoscine, bro- 
mides, quinine, digitalis, capsicum, and apomorphia 
for sleeplessness, in very minute doses, are the chief 
ingi*edients of the physician’s prescription, as they 
are of many of the ‘secret’ remedies ; and they are 
said to create a distaste for alcohol by restoring 
and bracing up the tissues to a healthy state. If 
by any of the remedies that are really ‘ quack ’ a 
cure is said to have been eftected, the ‘ cure ’ is by 
‘suggestion,’ which sometimes is of good effect 
when aided by long abstinence, by the tonics al- 
luded to, and by healthy regimen, employment, 
and recreation. 
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I for WeU^to-^do Inebriates, 1899, and ‘Crime from the Economic, 

I Sociological, Statistical, and Psychological Standpoints,’ Trans. 

Brit, A. 8 S 00 ., 1892 ; A. Taillefer, L Alcoolisme et sea dayig&rs, 

' Paris, 1904; J. E. Usher, AUoholism and its Treatment, 
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I^ndon,lS92; G. S. Woodhead. Ricmt 
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DUALISM. 


Introductory |R. Euckek), p. MX), 

American (L. Sfexce), p. iCL 
Celtic (J. A. MacCulloch), p. 102. 
Egyptian (G. FouCART), p. ii4, 

DUALISM.— The term Mualism^ appear.^ for 
tlie first time in Thomas Hyde’s Hist, rdhjymm 
v&terum Ferscxrum {e.g. cap. p. pnhls.'i^hed 
in 1700, and is there applied to a systeiii of tlnnight 
according to which there exists an Evii^ Being^ ct>- 
ordinate and co-eternal with the primal Gotni, The 
word was employed in the same sense by Bayle (vf. 
art, ‘Zoroastre,’ in his DieLj ed. I’aris, IS2tt} find 
Leibniz (in his Thmiic&.; cf» Erdmann's cd., Ber* 
lin, lS3h-40, pp. r>47/>, rstlo^rb It waa tlnm trans- 
ferred from the sphere of ethics ^and *'*jij^*^**P^ 
that of meta|>hysic« by Chri.Htian Wolh'(ld7tEd7a’l). 
Woltf applies tlm form ‘ilimlistH' Ui fhttse 
regard body and and as iiiutmdiy indepoiidcm 
siihstances/ ami contrast.^ such thiiikern with the 
monists, who wowld derive the totality oi the real 
either from matter akme or from spirit, alone. I'hc 
Wolhifin usage of the term is now by far tlie nwst 
■‘enerally recognized, although we still wunetiinert 
jid the word applied to certain tlumrien in ethic*, 
epistemology, aiul tlie philosophy of religion. 

In its application to the relation tetw'een soul 
and body, spirit and Kature, the term ‘dualism’ 
rewUls a problem which goes back to a very early 
period, and which has received various sidwthms 
in the evolution of human thought. Among t!ie 
ancient Greeks the tendency was to bring the 
phy.sical and the psychical into very close relations 
with each other. Thus their philosaphy begins 
with a naive monism— hylozoism ; and, in parti- 
cular, their artistic achievement reveals a marvel- 
lous harmony of the spiritual and the sensuous. 
But duaiistie tendencies likewise began to mani- 
fest tliemselves at an early stage, as, e.g.., in the 
teaching of the Orphics ana Pythagoreans regard- 
ing the transmigration of souls— a doctrine whit*h 
implies that the soul is independent of the body* 
In philosophy, how^ever, it wm Anaxagoras 
w'ho first expikitiy disengaged spirit or mind (wv$| 
from matter, setting the former, as the simple, 
the pure, the unmixed, in opposition to the latter;'-* 
and we may, therefore, speak of Anaxagoras as tlie 


I 


the philosophy of Plato, with its rigid separation 
of the world of Ideas from the manifold of sense, 
AiLstotle, on the otlier hand, inclines rather towards 
monism, as appears from his deiinition of the sou! 
as the entelechy of the body.® But his conception 
of the spirit (poBs) as something added to the proems 
1 BatimalUt Frankfort, 1132, § m: ‘mialistac 

sunt, qui et .subsuntiarum nmteriaHum <?t iiimmit'rialtuia t-xis- 
tentiaai admit tunt.’ 

yCf, < 2 .(L Aristotle, Metaph, I 8 (Rekker, p. H): 

5 ’ tXvat. yttvra tow vou, toutow hi a^tyij fiurov koX 

KoSapow; via. 5 (CSCif, 24) : Sit koX 'A»*a^ayupas optQv 

rfew wouw arratbl, <^a<rKww kou aptyij atvai^ «ir«iAif)jr« p Ki/nja-Wi; 
avr'ov TTOtet owrw yap av povm Kwolij afsitrqnni: ww <eas 

KpaT(ft7i^aiAt'^9 de Amma^ L 2 (405a, 13); 'Avaia'^aa^ S* 
Notice pmtnpop' X€yet.v fvxw *r« Kal woOw, & fuf 

hlivmi, Ttk^v afgifvy^ rhp mw rtSerat pLoAttrra rrat-rMr pomy vovt* 
ahrhv rmv ovtcow airkow ^tvou iral afttyq KaBapov, 

® J}& AtttWM, ii. 1 (4125, 4) ; €t rt koiwov «jrl Tedcni^ Set 
A^etv, tshf *VT«K 4 x€ta i} TTfmrq emparov 4 >ptr*i(oi/ opyanKou. 


Greek |W, L. IiAViiK^yb p. bC, 

Iranian (L. t*. p, 111, 

Jewish 'A* E. SrrrELVi, p, I FA 

of Nature from %vit1aF,it, iimi j"‘0|j;4ra!il** from the 
bmiy, bcor.s an m1m2.-tal.dbly s'hanoJ«*rF 

It i* certainly trm* tl'siit in tiiy Im*'r of the 

ancient world tin* a iis*uii?‘tic 

livpolho^is, briiming foTcc ami luatt-cr 
xni r\ih:!p^ iubf wrili b 

and idfiniiing the material nature i«f all r^^aiity : 
but w'lH-n.in the further vuihtti**n »‘i mivj-jit .sucLd 
life, the old b»‘LMn to ihelr irr\our, ninl 

' t!sf‘ dark and painful of oxp.t/i o-n***^ imw 

and more engaged tli‘» «d m*ii, luid wlnm, 

above alb dire mond pcrpb'\if j»'* U-.can Ut Im* kit, 
matte? urmlmdly came to !?♦' HUio-tliiiig 

Mbsinn-uu; amf evil' ri'Ut# wj.jrb Gh* 
indivadmil mn:d fry hif^ !o d»'hv*T loji-e'elfK 

Tlnih aioM? the ideal of l4f»\ and, band in 

hand with if, a rs‘,.*id dmdiHO;}. ;\»ooi4i?mdv we 
hud th?il the la^t gjeiu ed mu imt 

that ut Vhdlnn^, is pervmbd' !y a vri-onjiuit fiat*, 
naragement of wto^uouh maftt't. wbjie rise int^d* 
ligildc w'tfrrid and ihc weubl o| are *rl in 

rigorous op|m*iuon !*♦ t*aeli irtlier. Nee, furllicr, 
the * Ctreck mUion of ihi* uttu b". ^ 

C!iri*tiani!y, in it?* e*H?niiaj^ priindjdi"*, hiwyio 
aflinity with* a dmdimi of Uii> Jrind. Lookiiig 
U|‘wn all that cxinis an the liandiwurk of tb/nb it 
cannot regard matter a;»« soiinuldng unworthy. Itu 
i hrm coiueniioii is tliiit the s^onree of evil he}%, ii«»t 
in matter* hut in voluntary in the a|Ai?4Ui*y 

of spirilual Udiigs from Ibifi. Another element 
which inilitatch against tli« d«iili>tjr tendency m 
the fact that in liirisiiaidly llof raiik’i m an 
essential constituent tif hiiniiii'i imliirk m in sliown, 
in fuirticular, by the dcrtriiie of a bi^whly tcMir- 
rccticm, NotWilliftiiiMiing tbchf* fiictn, lenvever, 
Greek and Oriental dualinm binatl way into 
t'hc early Ehureh on a wide.? M*alc* and* 115 ?ip|‘’*'‘ars 
fnmi the prevalence 'of |^♦w AM.Trnrii^vt 

[Christian j), gained a vtot oyer the 

tian mind. As w^e might i!.» gtmp wiw 

still further strcngtliciied by tin* Elsiiwm’^m wiiirb 
prevailed in the half of lliif mrfdin*val |icrt«»«L 
On the other hamb the iwcmianey of flic Ari^io- 
telian phiio.-iypiiy in tlic ciilniifiliring «itegc# ui 
lacdijeval ihcmglu wa*, la the ilwiiiftiri r»f natiiriil 
science* rather 'fa vouralile to mvmisiii, riisre it «IM 
not |a*njnt of any hard ami fio^t aniagoiiisiii 
twTicn Jmiy and aoii!. But elic Ari;t*fo|.sdia.ri view 
at length underwent a eertain motlitiratinii* in st* 
far m the dmmpioiis of Ari^’toteiiafdhm, 

AibertUH Magnus iim! A(iyiiiia*, held I bat 

the vegetative and iwihiial of the Mitib 

which Aristolte hiiiiK?lf iiHrigiied w|i»»IIy to liiii 
iKsty, are eunditimicil by the bodily otybiiti^i only 
in tlndr i^^mpomi functions* laid tiier*i'oip‘t alwi 
share in the itiiiwortalitv of tlic .spirit. Tiiiti view 
WTis oilicially recognizcil m the cbclriiif* of flic 
J Cf. Qm. ij, *'Hnw5, ‘SjiAnmtm i4 fe"«irr f*ur#** 

*h'm mlh> 

jiif ; sic Aniffm, Ji. Illicit, «f>): mu* 

( 0 eft 5 wiD) 4 |*vx!^ y*mt €TfpM* <*1 mtm pimp 
miMmp m ni 
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Catholic Church by the Council of Vienne (A.D. 
1311). 

Modern philosophy, as inaugurated by Descartes 
{g.v,), opened with an unqualified dualism. The 
conceptions of matter and mind were now for the 
first time precisely defined, and clearly distin- 
guished from each other. Descartes’ definition of 
body and soul respectively as substantia extensa 
and substantia cogitans obviously made it impos- 
sible to bring the two under a single concept, since 
the ‘ thinking substance’ is stated to be absolutely 
indivisible, while the spatially extended substance 
is capable of infinite division. Body and soul 
have thus no internal principle of unity, but are 
simply Joined together by the will of God. A dis- 
tinction so absolute could not, of course, remain 
permanently unchallenged, but it sufficed at least 
to put an end to the hitherto prevailing confusion 
between the physical and the psychological inter- 
pretation of phenomena, and made it henceforth 
necessary to explain Nature by Nature, and the 
psychical by the psychical. The natural sciences, 
in particular, had suffered serious detriment from 
a theory which explained physical and physio- 
logical processes — more especially the formation, 
growth, and nutriment of organic bodies — as im- 
mediately due to the workings of the soul ; for, of 
course, the practice of tracing natural phenomena 
to psychical causes stood in the way of all advance 
in exact science, and it was the aualism of Des- 
cartes, with its precise delimitation of concepts, 
that first brought such advance within the range 
of possibility. 

This dualism maintained its ground as the domi- 
nant hypothesis of the period of Illumination, and 
Wolff himself claimed unequivocally to be a dualist. 
But Descartes’ accentuation of the antithesis be- 
tween mind and matter evoked an endeavour to 
bridge the gulf in some way, and to find some 
explanation of the connexion that actually obtains. 
Descartes himself manifests this striving in his 
doctrine that the physical and the psychical have 
their point of contact in the pineal gland ; and fur- 
ther instances are found in occasionalism, with 
its belief that material and spiritual processes are 
maintained in mutual harmony by Divine agency ; 
in the system of Spinoza, who regarded the two 
great divisions of phenomena as the attributes of 
a single substance; and in Leibniz’s doctrine of 
monads, which derives all reality from spirit, and 
explains the body as simply a congeries of souls. 

A defection from the prevailing belief in dualism, 
however, ensued only with the break-up of the 
Illumination and the emergence of new currents 
of thought. Various factors combined to make a 
stand against it. First of all, the movement to- 
wards an artistic interpretation of life and a more 
natural conception of reality — as found alike in 
the neo-humanism represented by Goethe and in 
romanticism — intensified the neea of an inherent 
connexion between Nature and spirit, the sensuous 
and the non-sensuous. Then came the speculative 
philosophy of Germany, with its interpretation of 
all reality as but the evolution of spiritual life.^ 
But the most potent factor of all was modem 
science, which demonstrated in countless ways the 
dependence of psychical life upon the body and 
bodily conditions, alike in the experience of the 
individual and throughout the entire range of or- 
ganic being. This forms the starting-point of the 
theory which with special emphasis now claims 
the name of monism, and rejects everything in the 
nature of a self -sustained psychical life. Never- 
theless, as has been well said by so eminent a con- 

1 Of., e.g.^ Fichte, Werhe, iv. 373 : ‘ One who in any wise 
admits the existence of a material world, though only along 
with and beside the spiritual— dualism as they call it— is no 
philosopher.' 


temporary thinker as Wundt, this monism is in 
essence simply a reversion to the hylozoism of the 
Ionic philosophers : and it is certainly open to doubt 
whether the question is quite as simple as monists 
make out, and whether the entire intellectual 
movement of centuries has, in so fundamental a 
problem, been barren of all result, as monists must 
perforce maintain. This point will be further dealt 
with, however, in the article Monism ; and it need 
only be said meanwhile that it is one thing to think 
of the world as in the last resort sundered into 
absolutely diverse provinces, and quite another to 
regard human experience as embracing difierent 
starting-points and different movements, which can 
be brou^t into closer relations only by degrees 
and in virtue of progressive intellectual effort. It 
is impossible that dualism should constitute the 
final phase of human thought ; but, in view of such 
consummation, it has an important function to per- 
form, viz. to put obstacles in the way of a premature 
synthesis, and to insist upon a full recognition of 
the antitheses actually present in human experi- 
ence. Dualism, in virtue of its precise definition 
of concepts, acts as a corrective to that confusion 
into which monism so easily lapses; and, to realize 
the value of such a r51e, we need but recall the 
aphorism of Bacon : ‘ veritas potius emergit ex 
errore quam ex confusione.’ 

Literature. — R. Eisler, Worterhuch der pMlos. Begriffe^^ 
Berlin, 1909, s.v, ‘ Dualismus ’ ; L. Stein, Dualismus oder 
Monismus ? Ewie XTntersuchung ilher die doppelte Wahrheit, 
Berlin, 1909 ; R. Eucken, Geistige Stromungen der Gegenwart 4, 
Leipzig, 1909, p. 170 ff. (an English translation will appear 
shortly). B. EUCKEN. 

DUALISM (American). — The view which has 
obtained in several quarters, that an ethical dualism 
exists in the religions of many of the American 
Indian tribes, is a wholly mistaken one. No ethical 
contrast existed in the native mind between those 
deities who assisted man and those who were 
actively hostile to him; and it has been made 
abundantly clear that such dualistic ideas as have 
been found connected with other religious concep- 
tions of American Indian peoples owe their origin 
to contact with the whites. The view that dualism 
did exist arose from the misconceptions of early 
missionaries, assisted in many instances by the 
mistranslation of native words. 

‘The idea that the Creeks know anything of a devil is an 
invention of the missionaries’ (Gatschet, op. cit. infra^ i. 216). 
‘ The Hidatsa believe neither in a hell nor a devil ’ (Matthews, 
op. cit. iTifrat p. xxii). 

In some cases the same word which the mission- 
aries have employed to translate ‘ devil ’ they have 
been compelled to use to render ‘spirit.’ The 
early missionaries regarded the gods of the Indians 
as devils, and taught their converts to look upon 
them as such, but in some cases the natives dis- 
agreed with their teachers, attempting to explain 
to them that their deities were the bringers of ail 
good things, and by no means evil. This, of course, 
implied not that their gods were ‘good’ in the 
ethical sense, that they loved righteousness and 
hated iniquity, but that they conferred on man 
the merely material blessings necessary to savage 
existence. Winslow, in his Good News from New 
England (1622), says that the Indians worship a 
good power called Kiehtan, and another ‘ who, as 
larre as wee can conceive, is the Devill,’ named 
Hobbamock, or Hobbamoqui. The former of 
those names is merely the word ‘great’ in the 
Algonquin language, and is probably an abbrevia- 
tion of Kitianitowiti the ‘ Great Manitou’ — a vague 
term mentioned by Williams and other early 
writers, and in all probability manufactured by 
them (see Duponceau, Langues de VAm&riqxi^e du 
Nord). On the other hand, the god whom Winslow 
likens to the power of evil was, in fact, a deity 
whose special function was the cure of diseases; 
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he was also a protector in dreams, and is explained 
by Jarvis as ‘the Oke^ or tutelary deity, which 
each Indian worships,’ 

In the religious conceptions of some tribes the 
same god is both ‘good^ and ‘evil,’ in the sense 
that he distributes equally ioy and sorrows Thiis 
Jurupari, worshipped by the Uapes of Brazil, is 
the name for the supernatural in general, from 
which all things come, good and evil. In the 
majority of American religions, however, the 
supreme deity is ‘ good ’ in a purely material sense. 
Tims Aka-Kanet, sometimes mentioned as the 
father of evil in the mythology of the Araucans of 
Chile, is, in reality, a benign power throned in the 
Pleiades, who sends fruits and flowers to the earth. 
In the same way the Supay of the Peruvians and 
theMictlaof the Nahuatiacans were not embodi- 
ments of the evil principle, but simply gods of the 
dead, corresponding to the classical Pluto. The 
Jesuit missionaries rarely distinguish between good 
and evil deities, when speaking of the religions of 
the northern tribes ; and the Moravian Brethren, 
writing of the Aigonquins and Iroquois, state that 
^the idea of a devil, a prince of darkness, they 
first received in later times through the Europeans.’ 

‘ I have never been able to discover from the Dakotas them- 
selves,’ writes the Rev. G. H. Pond, a missionary to them for 
eighteen years, ‘ the least degree of evidence that they divide 
the gods into classes of good and evil, and am persuimed that 
those persons who represent them as doing so do it incon- 
siderately, and because it is so natural to siibscribe to a long- 
cherished popukr opinion’ (ap, Schoolcraft, Indian Tribes, 
p. 642). 

Myths have arisen in several Indian mythologies 
since the tribes in whose religions they occur have 
come into contact with Europeans. In these 
myths the concepts of good and evil, as known to 
civilized nations, are introduced; and several 
myths have been altered to bring the older 
conceptions into line with the newiy-introduced 
idea of dualism. The comparatively late introdtic- 
tion of such views finds remarkable confirmation 
in the myths of the Kiche (Quich^) of Guatemala, 
which are recorded in the Fopol Vuh^ a compilation 
of native myths made by a Christianized Kiche 
scribe of the 17th century. Dimly conscious, 
perhaps, that his version of these myths was 
coloured by the opinions of a latelv-adopted 
Christianity, he says of the Lords of Xioalba, the 
rulers of the Kiche Hades : ‘ In the old times they 
did not have much power. They were but annoyers 
and opposers of men, and, in truth, they were 
not regarded as gods.’ Speaking of the Mayas, 
Cogolludo says: ‘The devil is called by them 
Xibilba,’ the derivation of which name is from a 
root meaning ‘ to fear ’ ; it relates to the fear 
inseparable from the idea of deatii, and has no 
connexion in any way with the idea of evil in the 
abstract. The gods of the American Indians, like 
those of other savages, are too anthropomorphic in 
their nature, too entirely savage themselves, to 
partake of higher ethical qualities. Personal spite 
or tribal feuds may render some more inimical than 
others, but always purely from self-interest, and 
not through a love of evil for evil’s sake. Some, 
again, favour man, but always from similar motives, 
and not from any purely ethical sense of virtue. 

LtmRA'njitB.---D, G. Briatou, Mybhs o/ tM New World (Std 
ed. revised), Philadelphia, 1906; A. S, Gatschet, Migration 
Iteyend of the Creek IndianSj Philadelphia, 18S4i P. S. 
Duponceau, hangms de l^Avniriqm du Nord, Pans, 18$8; 
Jarvis, ‘Discourse on the Religion of the Ind. Tribes of N. 
America’ fin the Trans, of N.Y. BisL Sm., 1819); G. H. 
Loskiel, Gmch. der Miss, der mam. BrUder, Barby, 1789; 
Schoolcraft, Indian Tribes^ Philadelphia, 1861-69; L, Spence, 
Fcpol Vuh, London, 191B ; W, Matthews, Grammar qf the 
Eidatsa, New York, 1878. LEWIS SPENCE. 

DUALISM (Celtic). — ^Little or nothing is known 
to us of the relMon of the ancient Celts as an 
ethical religion.^ The references to it in classical 
writers, the evidence of inscriptions, the Welsh 


and Irish texts, and the witness of folk-survivals 
reveal it almost wholly as a Xature-rcligion. To 
some extent the dualisni %vhich is more or less 
present in all Xature-religions characterized Celtic 
mythology, but how far it was also an ethical 
dualism is quite ob.s<*ure. As the religion of a 
people who were largely engaged in agriculture, 
there was a cult of divinities and spiriiH of growth 
and fertility whose jKm^er and infiuenee miglit be 
aided by magical ritual Opposed to growth and 
fertility were blight, disease, and death, tlie evi- 
^ dence of which was seen in pestilence, in bad 
seasons, and in the desolation of winter. As 

f rowth and fertility were the work of berieticiiiit 
eities, so those evils were probably regarded m 
brought about by personal agencies of^a super- 
natural and evil character. The drama of Nature 
showed that the sun was sometimes vanquislied by 
elond and storm, though it soon renewed its vigour; 
that summer with all its exuberant life died at the 
coming of winter, but that it returned again full of 
vitality ; that vegetation perished, but that it re- 
vived annually in ample plenitude. But wimt w’as 
true of Nature was true also, in mythology, of the 
personal and supernatural forces behind it. Benefi- 
cent and evil jpwers w’ere in conflict. Year by 
year the struggle went on, year by year the goefs 
of growth sutiered deadly harm, but appeared 
again as triumphant conquerors to renew the 
sti'uggle once more. Myth came to speak of tliw 
perennial conflict as having hiipi^ened once for all, 
as if some gods Iwi imrished in spite of their im- 
mortality, But the struggle, neverthelew, went 
on year by year. The godsinight perish, but only 
for a time. They ware immorlal ; they only 
seemed to be wounded and to die, 

Buck a dualistic myihology aa this seems to l)e 
represented by tlie eulicmerized account of the 
battles between Fomorians and Tuatha Bananit 
in the Irish texts. Whatever the Fomorians were 
in origin, whether the gods of al>orlginai tribes In 
Ireland, or of a group of Celtic tribes at war with 
another ^oup, it is evident that they had come to 
be regarded as evil and malicious, and could thus 
be equated with the baneful personages already 
known to Celtic mythology as hostile to tlie gods 
of growth and fertility. It is evident that the 
Irimi Celts posseased a somewdiat elaborate mythi- 
cal rendering of the dualism of Nature, and this 
seems to survive in the account of the battle or 
battles of Magtured. But, after the Christlanmng 
of Ireland, the old gods had gradually come to be re- 
garded as kings and warriors, and this euheinerizing 
process was completed by the aunaliats. Hence in 
the account of tiie battles, while it is evident that 
in some aspects the hostile forces are more than 
human, the gods are descrilwi m kings and great 
warriors or as craftsmen. The Fomorians appear 
as the baneful race, more or less demoniac, in- 
habiting Ireland before the arrival of the Tuatlia 
1)6 Danann. But we also hear of the Firl>olM and 
other peoples, who are clearly the aborigiiiai rac« 
of Ireland, and whose gods the Fomorians are some- 
times said to be. llie Tuatha 1)^ Dmmn are 
certainly the gods of the Irish Celts or of some 
large group of them. 

Early Irish litemtuw knew only me hattl® of Magtured, In 
which Flrbolp and Fomorians wer« overthrown fcoftthf r, Bnt 
in later accounts the battle is duplicated, and tlie first fight 
takes place at Magtured in Mayo, and the second at Mag lured 
in SKgo, twenty-seven years after the first. In the fiwt hattle 
the leader of the TmUm IH Danann, Nuada, Imm tils hand, and 
for this reason the kingdom i» temporaiilv taken from him 
and given to Bre«, the son of a Fomorto by » woman of tha 
Tuatha D6 Danann. There is the usual ineonitetency of myth 
here and elsewhere in these aodees. The Tuatha W Daaana 
have lust landed in Ireland, hut already sonje of them have 
united with the Fomoriana in marriage. This incoasistemey 
escaped the euhemerissing chroniclers, but it dearly jwlnte to 
the that Fomorians and Tuatha D4 Daman were super- 
natural and Divine, not hmnm races successively arriviai: In 
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Ireland, and, though in conflict, yet, like conflicting barbarous 
tribes, occasionally uniting in marriage. The second battle took 
place on Samhain (Nov. 1st), the festival which began the Celtic 
winter (see Festivals [Celtic]). Meanwhile the Tuatha D6 
Panann had been forced to pay tribute to the Fomorians and 
to perform menial duties for them, in spite of their having been 
conquerors. This shows that the euhemerists probably mis- 
understood the old myths, which may have been known to them 
only in a garbled form. Myths must have told of the temporary 
defeat and subjection of the beneficent Nature-gods, followed 
by their final triumph, not of a subjection after a victory. 
Following the annalistic account, we find that the exactions 
demanded by Bres led to discontent. For his niggardliness he 
was satirized by a poet, and ‘ nought but decay was on him 
from that hour.’ Meanwhile Nuada had recovered his hand, 
and Bres was forced to abandon the throne. In grief and anger 
he went to collect an army from his father, who sent him to 
Balor and to Indech. These assembled their forces and pre- 

g ared to attack the Tuatha D6 Danann. In the course of the 
ittle which followed, Indech wounded Ogma (probably a 
culture-god), and Balor (a personification of the evil eye) slew 
Nuada, but himself received a mortal wound from Lug (perhaps 
a sun-god). This put an end to the battle ; the Fomorians were 
routed, and fled to their own part of the country. 

Another inconsistency in the euhemerized account is that, 
while the first battle is fought on Beltane, the beginning of 
summer, the second is fought on Samhain. One would natur- 
ally expect that powers of blight would be represented as 
vanquished not on a winter but on a summer festival. Perhaps 
the old myths told of the defeat and subjection of the gods on 
Samhain, and of their victory over the powers of blight on 
Beltane. 

It is clear that the Fomorians, in their opposition 
to the Tuatha D6 Danann, and from the sinister 
character assigned to them in folk-tradition, had 
come to be regarded in mythology as identical with 
beings who, to the Celts of Ireland, represented the 
powers of Nature which were hostile to man and 
to his gods. Blight, disease, fog, winter, the raging 
sea, and all influences of evil are personified in the 
Fomorians. Before them men trembled, yet they 
were not wholly cast down, for they knew that 
the bright immortal gods, who gave light and 
caused growth, were on their side and fought 
against their enemies. ^ 

A similar euhemerized version of old dualistic 
myths, though presented in a more romantic form, 
is perhaps to be found in the Welsh story of LlUdd 
and LUvelys. 

Llfidd is an old divinity (perhaps the equivalent of the Irish 
Nuada) who, in this story, figures as a king of Britain. His 
country is subjected to three [plagues : that of the race of the 
Coranians, who hear every whisper wherever it is spoken ; that 
of a shriek heard all over the island on May Eve, which scares 
every one, and leaves animals, trees, earth, and water barren ; 
and that of the mysterious disappearance of a year’s supply of 
food. From these three plagues Lievelys by his advice releases 
LlOdd and his people. He gives him insects which he must 
bruise in water. Then, having called together his people and 
the Coranians, he is to throw the water over them. It will poison 
the Coranians, but do no harm to the men of his own race. 
The second plague is caused by the attack made on the dragon 
of the land by a foreign dragon, and Lievelys instructs Llfidd 
how to capture both. This is done, and Llfidd buries them in a 
kistvaen at Dinas Emreis in Snowdon. The third plague is 
caused by a mighty magician who, while every one Is lulled to 
sleep by his magic, carries off the store of provisions. LlMd 
must, therefore, watch, and, whenever he feels a desire to 
sleep, must plunge into a cauldron of cold water. Following 
this advice, he captures and overpowers the magician, who be- 
comes his vassal (Loth, Mabinogion^ Paris, 1889, i. 173). The 
Coranians are described in the Triads as a hostile race of in- 
vaders, and, contrary to this story, they are said never to have 
left the island (Loth, ii. 256, 274). But the method of getting 
rid of them, as well as the incidents of the dragons and the 
magician, shows that we are not dealing with actual tribes. As 
Rhys has shown, they may be a race of dwarfs, their name prob- 
ably being derived from cdrr, ‘dwarf.’ They also survive in 
Welsh folk-belief as a kind of mischievous fairies (Celtic Heathen- 
dom^ London, 1888, p. 606; cf. the Breton dwarf fairies, the 
Corr and Corrigan), 

The question arises whether there is not here something 
analogous to the strife of Fomorians and Tuatha D6 Danann. 
In all three incidents we have a whole realm suffering from 
plagues ; in the last two, fertility and plenty are destroyed, 
women lose their hope of offspring, animals and vegetation are 
blighted, and food is stolen away. The dragon plague occurs 
on May-day (Beltane), and in a Triad the plague of the Cor- 
anians has its place taken by that of March Malaen from beyond 
the sea, and is called ‘ the oppression of the 1st of May.’ Rhj^s 


1 For the account of the battles, see Harl. MS 6280, text and 
tr. in RCel xii. [1891] 59 ff. Of. d’Arbois de Jubainville, Cours 
de litt celt, vol. ii. [Paris, 1884] passim ; and for the probable 
original character of the Fomorians, see art. Celts in vol. iii. 
p. 282a. 


has pointed out the similarity of March to More, a Fomorian 
king who levied a tax of two-thirds of their children, corn, 
and milk on the Nemedians every Samhain eve, and has also 
shown that Malaen is perhaps connected with words denoting 
something demoniac (op. cit 609). 

The incidents of the Welsh story may be based on earlier 
myths or on ritual customs embodying the belief in powers hostile 
to growth and fertility and to their gods. LlCidd, like Nuada, 
is probably a god of growth, and this may be referred to in the 
tale, not only in the fact that he overcomes beings who cause 
dearth and barrenness, but in the fact that his generosity and 
liberality in giving meat and drink to all who sought them are 
particularly mentioned. It is not clear, however, why the 
hostility should have been most active on May-day, but this 
may be a misunderstanding, as in the Irish story, and it is said 
that the dragons are overcome on May-eve. 

It is not unlikely that these dualistic myths were 
connected with ritual acts. Another romantic 
Welsh story, based upon an earlier myth, is 
strongly suggestive of this. . 

LlCidd had a daughter Creidylad, who was to wed Gwythur, 
but before the wedding Gwyn abducted her. A fight ensued, 
in which Gwyn was victorious, forcing one of his antagonists to 
eat his dead father’s heart. On this, King Arthur interfered, 
and commanded that Creidylad should stay at her father’s 
house, while Gwyn and Gwythur were to fight for her every 
year on the 1st of May until the Day of Judgment. Then the 
victor should gain her hand (Loth, i. 269 L). 

The myth on which this story is based may have 
arisen as explanatory of actual ritual combats in 
which the beneficent and hurtful powers were re- 
presented dramatically. Traces of these ritual 
combats survived in folk-custom. 

Thus, in the Isle of Man on May-day a young girl was made 
Queen of the May, and was attended by a * captain * and several 
other persons. There was also a Queen of Winter and her com- 
pany. Both parties were symbolically arrayed, and met in 
mimic combat on the May festival. If the Queen of the May 
was captured, she was ransomed by her men for a sum of money, 
which was then spent on a feast in which all joined (Train, Isle 
of Man, Douglas, 1845, h. 118). 

Such mimic fights between human representa- 
tives of Summer and Winter are common in Euro- 
pean folk-custom, and are survivals from primitive 
ritual, which was intended magically to assist the 
beneficent powers of growth in their combat with 
those of blight and death, while at the same time 
auguries of the probable fertility of the season 
were no doubt drawn from the course of the fight 
(for examples, see Grimm, Teut. Myth., Eng. tr., 
London, 1880-8, ii. 764 f . ; Frazer, G£\ 1900, 
ii. 99 f.). The ritual was connected with the dual- 
istic idea of 

‘a quarrel or war between the two powers of the year. . . , 
Summer and Winter are at war with one another, exactly like 
Day and Night; Day and Summer gladden, as Night and 
Winter vex the world.’ In the ritual ‘Summer comes off 
victorious, and Winter is defeated; the people supply, as it 
were, the chorus of spectators, and break out into praises of the 
conqueror’ (Grimm, 762, 764). 

But, as the true meaning and purpose of the 
ritual were gradually forgotten, the mythical ideas 
which they dramatized would be expressed difier- 
ently — ^in some cases, perhaps, more elaborately. 
Both myth and ritual of a dualistic kind probably 
gave rise to the story of Creidylad, the daughter of 
a god of growth. Nor, indeed, is it impossible that 
the stories of the battle of Magtured may have 
owed something to the suggestiveness of those 
ritual combats. These took place at the begin- 
ning of summer, when the vigour of the powers of 

rowth had increased, and that of the powers of 

light had as clearly decreased. This, which was 
regarded as the result of a long combat, was so 
represented in the ritual and described in myth. 

In general the ritual of the Celtic festivals was 
largely directed to aiding the sun and other powers 
by which fertility was increased. The bonfiie 
which had so prominent a place on these occasions 
was a kind of sun-charm (see Festivals [Celtic]). 
It is probable also that the human victims slain at 
an earlier time at these festivals, as representatives 
of the spirit or god of vegetation, were later re- 
garded as sacrifices ojSered to propitiate the evil 
powers which arrayed themselves against man and 
his beneficent deities, unless they were simply 
regarded as propitiating the latter. 
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more general rule still, their character of good or had 
arose from what they had accomplished by their 
energy (killing, stinging, devouring, tearing, etc.) 
in the service of a good or bad god*— not by their 
free choice, but by the fact that they were slaves, 
or forcibly detained spirits, in the service of such 
and such a master. This is the condition of most 
of the * spirits ’ bequeathed by pre-historic times 
to the Theban descriptions (paintings or writings) 
of the Other- world ; and likewise of nearly all the 
genii and demons of animal aspect. 

Poor as a dualistic classification based on such 
processes may appear to us, nevertheless, once this 
point is reached, the system already contains the 
fundamental element — the antagonism of the forces 
upon which the world’s progress depends. Though 
it seems at first a difficult thing to admit, still it 
may be affirmed that the mastery of the idea of 
a mora^ dualism is much less difficult to attain 
from this point than was the original compre- 
hension of the idea of the antagonism of purely 
material order and disorder. 

2. Conditions peculiar to Egypt. — system of 
cosmogonic dualism like the above, generally 
achieved through the creation of myths, has been 
formed nearly everywhere by difierent religions. 
But it has stopped, as a rule, among savage peoples, 
at the limits of ascertained knowledge, and has 
usually tended to end in pessimistic inaction. The 
future of a dualism which has reached this point 
in development lies in the idea of the possible, 
then necessary, co-operation of man — and that 
without assuming any idea of a moral element ; 
it is the much simpler case of the conviction that 
man can help the superior beings to maintain 
order in the material world, and even, in a more 
humble way, that he can render material aid to 
the useful beings in their struggle against their 
enemies. This idea, though instinctive, cannot 
be crystallized without important preliminary in- 
dications supplied by Nature. These enable even 
elementary religions to abstract from the tumult 
and chaos of the innumerable phenomena of 
Nature a relatively clear vision of the great strug- 
gles of the elements, climatic and geographic^. 
In this respect Egypt has been truly a privileged 
country (see § 3, and Calendak [Egyptian]). 

3. Principal elements. — If we now turn to in- 
vestigate the separate elements that united to 
form a dualistic system in Egypt, we find (leaving 
out of account the innumerable secondary forma- 
tive elements) three chief groups : (1) the Nile 
and its valley as opposed to the desert ; (2) the 
supposed strife of the stars in the vault of heaven 
or in the invisible sky of the ‘ lower world ’ ; and 
(3) the struggle between the sun and the powers 
of darkness, taking the place of the struggle of 
the stars. The whole becomes gradually more 
closely bound together. 

It is difficult to decide whether the first group is the most 
ancient. A negative evidence seems to follow from the positive 
fact that the antagonism of the desert and the verdant soil of 
the valley is not mentioned in the ritual texts, legends, or 
iconography down to a very late date. Even the assimilation, 
affirmed throughout Egyptology, of Osiris with the valley, and 
of h's enemy Set with the lonely destructive desert, is found, on 
thorough examination, to be an assertion of very late date, 
due to naturalistic symbolism ; and Plutarch is still the best 
authority to refer to in this matter. 

Whatever its actual date, this ‘naturalistic’ 
division of dualism never came into the complete 
body of doctrine except in the form of a comple- 
mentary explanation. A goodly proportion of the 
pre-historic texts preserved in the Pyramid ver- 
sions is, on the other hand, devoted to the motions 
and supposed struggles in the firmament, and their 
direct influence upon the rest of the world can be 
clearly deduced from an examination of Egyptian 
beliefs. The positions of the planets and constel- 
lations, the sudden appearance of such bodies as 


meteors, shooting stars, and comets, are regarded 
as manifestations of opposing shocks, of struggles 
to maintain or to destroy the order of the universe. 
It is worth observing that, at this stage of develop- 
ment, the sun has very little importance in itself ; 
its beneficent influence is hardly mentioned in the 
oldest beliefs, and there is, of course, no question 
of its filling any creative rOle whatever. This fact 
can he explained, partly at least, by the small 
importance, in a country like Egypt, of the gradual 
disappearance of the heating force, or of the period 
of its stay, light being as yet the sun’s chief 
beneficent activity. The Egyptian had not yet 
connected its visible course with the succession of 
the various seasons of the year — these were the 
work of the stars, of Sothis, the Great Bear, etc. 
The moon seems early to have attained a more 
definite character; its name of Ahi (‘the Com- 
batant ’) is a relic of a time when this planet held 
an important place in the Egyptian’s studies. 

On a close examination of the dualistic organiza- 
tion based upon the orbits and influences of the 
heavenly bodies, two periods can be distinguished 
in these times at once so remote and yet so far 
in advance of the starting-point. In one of these 
periods, the principal rffie is still in the hands 
of groups of demons and spirits who control 
a certain part of the celestial world — a region, 
a constellation, etc. (see Demons [Egyp.]) — and 
ensure the safe journey of the sun, moon, and 
planets, constantly guarding them from the various 
monsters lying in wait throughout the whole firma- 
ment. (About a fifth of the Pyramid texts relate 
to this subject.) Groups of secondary spirits or 
vassals, with no individual personality, are ranged 
around the combatants in each encounter, or are 
localized in a certain spot (hands of jackal spirits, 
monkey spirits, etc. ) ,* others, such as the hunmmnitt 
form a bodyguard for the sun ; and their import- 
ance decreases proportionately as the sun assumes 
a personality and importance for itself. These 
spirits gradually become groups of angels with no 
definite function, and in the end are practically 
confounded ■with the rays, or vital forces, of the 
sun. 

In the second period, the antagonism of the 
world becomes accentuated, and the sun’s beneficent 
protective rdle is defined over against a certain 
number of stars. These play a more active part, 
while the ^irits of the regions fall into the back- 
ground. These stars are early deified and regarded 
as figures or images of the gods rather than as the 
dwellings of groups of spirits. They are described 
in the texts as accompanying the sun, preparing 
the way for it, defending it, battling unceasingly. 
Several deities of the Nile Valley, who were not 
stellar deities originally, show a tendency to become 
confused with these gods of the sky, and take a 
position on board the sun’s barque. They aU 
employ their time guiding the barque, reciting in- 
cantations, and pointing out dangers. The paint- 
ings of the Theban period, though of very much 
later date, contain an exact picture of that period, 
and on the whole agree in essentials with the 
Pyramid texts. A steady succession of dangers 
(in which the pikes, harpoons, arrows, and lances 
of the gods play as important a part as the magic 
formulae) is painfully surmounted by virtue of 
untiring efforts. The sun is guided, protected, and 
sustained, but never directs anything itself. It is 
not a chief ; it simply submits passively to attacks 
and defences. The cosmogonic order and well- 
being always win the day, but never decisively. 
For, although the army of the good gods is steadily 
getting into better order, so also is that of the bad 
gods. The conception is not yet formed that the 
K6a-fjios is the personal work of the sun, but the 
fundamental idea is already there — that the xcScr^os 
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(maait) depends upon the maintenance of the sun’s 
action. (>n the other hand, Apopi, the single 
giant adversary of the sun, to begin with, gathers 
round him as his helpers ail the isolated spirits 
who had been warring on their own account in the 
primitive struggle. These were the serpent gods 
of every kind, the boa (e.p., Book of tne Bead, 
cli. 40} or serpent naja, and all those serpents so 
vividly portrayed in the group of curious texts of 
the Pyramid of Unas against serpents ; also a 
whole section of the crocodile gods of the marshes 
of the sky ; and, finally, the earliest adversaries of 
the good stars : the ass who tried to destroy the 
sun in the heavenly deserts, the sow who tried to 
devour the moon, the giant tortoise, the fantastic 
monsters of the Theban frescoes, the gazelles with 
serpents’ heads, etc. Thus narrowed down into 
a duel between light and darkness, the struggle 
between good and evil is imagined and described 
as taking place during the hours of the night, when 
the sun was invisible to the eyes of the Egyptians. 
The lower world is peopled with ‘friends’ and 
‘ enemies,’ under the form of thousands of spirits 
helping or attacking the groups of gods who pro- 
tect the sun in its course. The upper and lower 
heavens are thus peopled, like the earth, by repre- 
sentatives of the two great opposing forces. 

The evolution of this originally stellar dualism i 
ends, after several thousands ot years, in solar 
dualism. The sun Ra gradually ceases to l)e a 
protected god, and becomes a protector. The 
K<5flr/to$ is no longer merely the result of his exist- 
ence; it is his work. He becomes the type of 
every beneficent energy ; he becomes the creator ; 
he is, therefore, the natural chief of everything that 
contributes to confirm his work. The magnificence 
of the hymns of the Theban period, when describ- 
ing Ra (the classic sun) or Aten (the sun of Amama 
religion), gives a good idea of the conception 
then formed of the rble of the sun, the supreme 
^od. The fresco of Siphtah and the paintings of 
Seti I. in the royal hypogees of Thelies, show very 
well, though with too much mysticism at times, 
the very strenuous struggle which the sun carries 
on without a break against the disturbers of his 
work ; and in the world of darkness, where the 
'enemies of Ra’ are undergoing all sorts of 
punishments, the notion already appears that ‘ hos- 
tility to Ra ’ could consist not only in a struggle 
against material light and order, but also in Wie 
combat with everytliing that is in any way what- 
ever a consequence or necessary complement of this 
light and order. This step, which was of the 
highest importance for the broadening of the 
nature of dualism, was due to the combination of 
solar dualism with the idea that the deminrgical 
work of the sun went on after the creation, through 
the descendants placed by the sun on this earSi. 
If the Egyptian RS,, Lord, of Order, was developed 
by means similar to those producing the earthly 
rdle of the Chaldaean Shamasfa, and if the disturbers 
of the Egyptian KScr/ioi are the same essentially as 
those of the Delta of the Euphrates, this new and 
would appear to be peculiar to the 
Nile y alley. It rests upon the fundamental legend 
of Osuis, son of RS,, a god with human shape, and 
the first king of the Egypt which Ea organized 
and civilized, Osiris, continued in Horns, left the 
carrying on of his task to the Divine continuations 
placed ‘upon the throne of Horns* — the Pharaohs, 

' sons of the sun,’ See Egyptian Religion. 

Osiris, organizer of the Nile Valley, originator 
of the first institutions of civilization, inventor of 
the chief things that are good and useful for man 
(^icultuxe, trades, etc.), becomes the archetype 
of the good being {mnmfir)^ round whom gra*S.- 
ally gather all the elements and creatures who do 
any good and salutary work in the world. 


necessity of a counterpart gives rise to the romance 
of his struggle against *Set. The slaying of Osiris, 
his resurrection, and his departure to the Other- 
world at once connect thin myth with that of the 
sun’s journey into the lower world, and also make 
it possible to continue the rhle and reign of Osiris 
beyond the terrestrial life. At the same time, the 
legend of Horu.s succeeding liis father Osiris on 
this earth, after avenging diiin, shows that the 
work once begun does not come to an end. In 
short, the fact tiiat Set is not destroyed, but only- 
conquered, is the solution of what is pcrha|i8 o«r 
most difficult problem— tlie present existence of 
evil in the w'orld. A dualism which is con fined to 
the origin of the world, with a struggle completed 
at the world’s inception, cannot explain the per- 
sistence of evil This becomes clear only when 
we admit that the struggle goes on indelmitely ; 
and the conception of the battle of Osiris’s suc- 
cessors against iset and his followers fits in with 
the parallel continuity of the ancient solar struggle 
in the celestial regions. 

This parallelism graduallv leads to a fusion of 
the characters of Osiris ana E§, which, %ve might 
almost say, was fated from the beginning. Osiris 
becomes one of the aspects of the struggling sun, 
apparently dying and coming to life again every 
day; aiunfis work on the earth gets confused with 
I the creative function of the sun. On the side of 
, the evil forces there is even greater confusion 
■ between Set and Apfipi, chief of the of 

<iarknes8. ItA-Osiris, chief of all good forct^s, 
become more and more clearly i»p|KW>d, m the 
centuries pass, to Set*Typhon-A|:)?ipi, chief of evil. 
The picture is completed m the last periotl by the 
asHimiiation of Usiris to the btmefieeni Nile ami of 
Set to the hostile desert. 

Final aspect of E^ptian dualism. — From 
this stage it is a eomparativcdy eiLsy stop to the 
relative reaIi7a.tion of a dualism ^vfth moral ele- 
ments. The king of Egypt, grandson of Osiris 
and successor of Horns, in whom there lives, in 
virtue of his coronation, a iiortion of the soul of 
ES,, is strictly required to continue everydiiing 
his ancestors have done on the earth and are 
still ^doing in the sky. The enemies of R& and 
Osiris are his enemies, and, inversely, the enemies 
of the king are the enemies of Ri. and Osiris, 
The gods and men of Egypt owe each other strict 
allegiance at every moment against the opposing 
forces. By force of circumstances the purely 
human enemies of the king of Egypt, one of 
whose titles is ‘ the Good 0<ki ’ {N&iir AVj/fr), are 
assimilated to the evil and destructive gmis and 
spirits, as adversaries, of the very same 'kind, of 
one and the same — cosmogonic as much as 

political or administrative. The foreign enemy of 
the Egyptian becomes 'cursed,’ a ‘plague,’ a ‘a>n 
of rebeiiion,’ a 'child of darkness/ whom gods and 
man must reduce to im|K>tence along with the 
enemies of Ra and Osiris ; and the pictures of the 
lower world show the former confounded with the 
latter. Two mighty armies of good and evil appear 
before Egyptian thought, which, however, never 
arrived at a clear determination of the separate 
characters of this vast picture. On one side we 
have BA-Osiris, Horns, the king, and along with 
them-.-the product of all periods and of ail the 
stages of formation— the ancient stellar spirits, 
the heavenly gods befriending light, the earthly 
gods proceeding from beings friendly to man, the 
followers of Homs, the initiated worshippers of 
the Osirian teaching, the faithful accompanying 
or repr^enting the living king, all upright imi 
trusty functionaries, and— down to the lowest 
peasant— every man who carries on the task aa- 
signed to him in the maintenance of a eouatir 
organized (like the world) according to normal 
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order {maait). On the other side are Apopi and 
his followers, monsters and demons, Set with his 
Divine and human partisans, the spirits of evil, 
of disease, and of darkness, the troublesome dead, 
and the millions of hostile spirits of the other 
world, and, lastly, amalgamated with these (or 
sometimes even confused with them), there are 
the tribes of the desert and frontiers which j>re- 
historic Egypt had to drive back at the beginning 
of her political organization. The Eg3^^|)tian’s 
enemies have naturally become the enemies of 
good, the natural allies of Set-Apbpi; and, in 
the Other- world, Ba continues to destroy them, 
delivering over their shades to heat, the sword, 
and the lire, commanding his spirits to * proceed to 
their destruction,’ 

A less savage conception of the place of foreign races in the 
world appears later. In the famous sarcophagus of Seti i., e.p., 
the sun discourses with a noble benignity to the four races of 
the world (Egyptians, Libyans, Asiatics, and Blacks), and the ! 
only condition necessary in order to have a claim upon his ' 
protection seems to be to acknowledge the uncontestable 
supremacy of Egj'pt. The classification of ‘ foreigners ’ in the ! 
army of evil forces seems now to become confined to the tradi- j 
tions of legendary wars, in which there is no longer any clear 
distinction between the human and demoniac character of the j 
ancient ‘ enemies of Egypt ’ of legendary times. j 

The inclusion of the nation’s human adversaries 
among the forces of evil has, as a symmetrically | 
necessary counterpart, the notion that the internal 
enemies of Egyptian order are equally adherents 
of the evil forces. Just as the sun Ba cannot 
maintain the order he created without discipline, 
the hierarchy, and the submission and co-operation 
of all ranks of his collaborators, in the same way 
the king requires identical conditions before he 
can carry on in E^pt the work of Osiris, ‘the 
Good Being,’ and tliat of Horus ; the duties ex- 
pected of tiie Egyptian of every degree, propor- 
tioned according to his circumstances, are thus 
based upon the idea of this ever-present and neces- 
sary task. The imperative and more and more 
minute duties of the good chief or the good ad- 
ministrator presuppose a firm authority, prudence, 
and equity, then a love of justice and truth, pity for 
the weak, charity, and an ever-increasing number 
of social virtues. These obligations, confined at 
first to those in ^ower, are soon extended to the 
more humble citizens. Any violation of these 
duties means a blemish upon the order {madit)^ 
which is already partially an administrative order, 
then becomes a social, and finally a moral, order. 
In mimetic processions and dramas we undoubt- 
edly see magic battles going on just as among 
primitive peoples ; but symbmism attaches a more 
and more esoteric significance to these representa- 
tions — the significance of a victory of good over 
evil which could not he attained by magic pure 
and simple ; or the significance of a commemora- 
tion of the initial work accomplished by the gods 
in days gone by which it is man’s duty to carry 
on (individually or in groups) by the struggle 
against everything evil. Figures as early as those 
of the ‘ Stelae of fioras,’ in which the god crushes, 
tramples upon, or destroys crocodiles, serpents, 
and monsters, are significant, to the thinker, of 
the beneficent rule of a god who abhors evil, and 
whom every man ought both to assist and to 
imitate. When Ptolemy Soter, at his coronation 
in a papyrus barque, captures the water-fowl in 
the marshes, he means by this to symbolize thafc, 
under his sway, he guarantees the destruction of all 
evil things, in the highest meaning of the words. 

Litbratctrei.— There is no monoCTaph on the subject. The 
opposition of Osiris and Set, or of Ea and Apopi, is, of course, 
mentioned in all works dealing with Egj’pt and Egyptian re- 
gion. A number of useful observations may be found in 
E. A. W. Budge, Osiris and the Resurrection, London, 1911. 
The question is briefly treated in G. Foucart, M4thode coni’ 
parative% Paris, 1912, p. 310 ff. 

George Fotjcart. 


DUALISM (Greek).— I. The pre-Socratk plu- 
ralists. — The view of the universe taken by the 
pre-Socratic philosophers was for the most part 
monistic, and materialistically monistic. This 
applies to the Ionian hylozoists (Milesian and 
Ephesian alike) — to Heraclitus as much as to 
Thales, Anaximander, and the others ; for, though 
Heraclitus laid stress on log^os as well as on primi- 
tive ‘fire,’ since the explanatory term logos was 
to him merely an aspect of fire, it was only one 
side of the primary stufi’ or material out of which 
the world w^as formed. It applies also, although 
with a difference, to the Eleatic School ; for,^ al- 
though Parmenides and his followers emphasized 
Unity and denied Change, making the one Being 
and the other Non-being, the teaching is still 
materialistic and monistic (for the unity of Par- 
menides is ‘ corporeal ’), but the monism rests on 
the intellectual apprehension of Unity, not on the 
manipulation of a primary substance. It is the 
result of the philosophical intellect exercised on 
the world of our exjjerience, as distinguished both 
from the scientific intellect and from the poetic 
imagination, as well as from mere sense-perception. 
In ‘ the Many ’ the intellect perceives only the 
illusory and ‘ a path that none can learn of at all ’ ; 

‘ the One ’ alone is true, and it alone exists. Dualism 
emerges first with the early pluralists — Empedocles, 
Anaxagoras, and Democritus ; and it indicates the 
fact that a more scientific view of the world was 
now being reached, and that the conception was 
clearly growing of the distinction between man as 
a thinking subject and the world as the object of 
thought. It has, therefore, both a cosmological 
and a psychological significance. 

(1) Empedocles, — The first great principle on 
which Empedocles based his philosophy was that 
bodies in the universe, and the universe itself, con- 
sist of the four elements (he called them ‘ roots of 
things’) — fire, air, water, earth; and that these 
are held together or kept in separation, as the case 
may be, by the two contrary forces Love and Hate. 
Begarded as a completed Sphere, this world is con- 
ceived as broken up by degrees, through the inter- 
ference of Hate or Discord, tiU the moment comes 
when Discord is supreme and chaos reigns, out of 
which order is again produced by the gradual influ- 
ence and alternate dominance of Love, to be again 
succeeded by the disintegrating agency of Strife ; 
and this alternate process goes on time without 
end. Here explicit expression is given to the 
dualistic conception of existence ; for, as the world 
is composed of elements, these need to he moved ; 
but they have no power of movement in them- 
selves ; consequently, they must be moved from 
without — that is. Love and Hate are needed as 
movent forces. See, further, art. Empedocles. 

(2) Anaxagoras, — The reputation of Anaxagoras 
in the history of philosophy rests mainly on two 
things : (1) his physical doctrine of homoiomeria ; 
and (2) his enunciation of the seemingly spiritual- 
istic position that vovs, or intellect, is the inter- 
preting factor in the universe. In place of four 
elements, out of which everything was formed, 
as Empedocles had taught, Anaxagoras posits an 
infinite number of primitive substances, each com- 
posed of homogeneous particles, ‘which neither 
come into being nor perish, but persist eternally,’ 
These Aristotle designated ofioLofiepr] ; whence the 
substantive ofMOLo/x^peia was formed (though not by 
him) to designate existence by 6 piot.op.ep 7 j and the 
doctrine thereof as set forth by Anaxagoras. Each 
homoeomery is unique and unlike every other ; yet 
none can exist apart from the others — each is mixed 
with each. Consequently, if everything is mixed 
with everything [nay iv navrl), a body is what it is 
simply because of the elements that oxe predomi- 
nant in its structure. 
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But tlie world is not explained by these con- 
ceptions alone. We require also to take account 
of vods^ or intelligence. ‘ At the beginning/ Anaxa- 
goras says, ‘ all things were together ; then came 
mind and set them in order (avrd, 

Si€x 6 crju. 7 jcr 6 }.’ It is evident that, if we Interpret 
yoOs spiritualistically, we have here the assertion 
of a non-materialistic principle in the universe 
ruling and guiding all, operative both in the whole 
and in the individual — a presentation of a teleo- 
logical view of the world that anticipated Plato 
and Aristotle. It is the first clear statement in 
Greek thought that there is a plan and purpose in 
existence, that Nature has a meauingand is inter- 
pretable, and that physics is subordinate to meta- 
physics. 

How far Anaxag'oras himself walized the true import of his 
own doctrine is disputable. On the one hand, notwithstanding 
the fact that he himself desigriates voO? as absolutely pure and 
unmixed, and ascribes to it the function of imparting motion 
originally to things and of acting though itself incapable of being 
acted upon, it is doubtful whether you? to him is really a spiri- 
tual substance. Many interpreters, supported by implications 
in his own phraseology, read it materialistically, though they 
allow that the noetic matter is not gross, but subtle and refined : 
they say that, though it may be taken after the analogy of what 
we find in human consciousness, it was only, after ail, a natural 
force— simply on the line of the spiritual ‘conception, but not 
yet itself spiritual. On the other hand, there can be little 
question that Anaxagoras did not use ids conce]>tion to the full, 
either in his cosmological or in his psytdiidcigieul teaching. It 
is the complaint both of Plato and of Aristotle that, in his 
philosophy, it simply occupies the place of a iknia ex mac/ima ; 
or, otherwise, that he uses it as a kind of impressive badge or 
motto, and accords it a position of oiium tntm di^nitate. At all 
events, the principle of mind (voe?) is present in the Anaxa- 
gorean philosophy as something distinct from matter, thereby 
bringing into view a dualistic interpretation of the universe 
that was to infiuence Western thought for all time. 

Dualism is further apparent in Anaxagoras’s 
doctrine of sense- perception. Accepting the prin- 
ciple that * everything is mixed witii everything,’ 
he proceeds to explain perception by the a<,iditionaI 
principle that * unlike is recogmized by unlike ’ (the 
exact opposite of what Empedocles had laid down) : 
contraries are the indispensable condition of sensu- 
ous cognition. Take sight, for example. This is 
effected, according to Anaxagoras, ‘ by reflexion of 
an image in the pupil of the eye, but this image is 
not refiected in a part of the pupil of like colour 
with the object, but in one of a difierent colour, . . . 
The colour which predominates in the object seen 
is, when refiected, made to fall on the part of the 
eye which is of the opposite colour’ (Tlieophrastus, 
(le Sensu, § 27). Cf. also art Anaxagoras. 

(3) Democritus , — The grandest attempt in early i 
Greek thought to give a thorougligoing account of 
the xmiverse on the basis of purely materialistic 
and mechanical principles was the Atomic Theory* 
associated chiefly with the name of Democritus. 

It was essentially scientific, but it is also philo- 
sophical It so far reproduced the teaching of 
Parmenides that it allowed that there can be no 
motion or becoming without Non-being; but, in 
order to conserve motion and becoming, it further 
maintained that Non-being (the Void) is equally 
real with Being {the Plenum). On the other hand, 
to Empedocles, whose doctrine of 
emuyia it adopted, though not without important 
modifications. For a full exposition of Democritus’s 
theory, see art. Democritus. 

2. The Pythagoreans.~The kinds of dualism 
that we have been dealing with are distinctly 
philosophical and scientific. A different type con- 
fronts us when we turn to the Py tiiagoreans. We 
have now a dualism of an ethical and religious 
stamp, based on the contrast of soul and body, and 
of the principles of good and evil The body was 
regarded by the Pythagoreans, not as the auxiliary 
and instrument of the soul, but as its sepulchre and 
prison-house, even as the seat and source of sin. 
‘Mortify the body then’ became the great injunc- 
tion ; and a religious order was instituted, and a 


system of abstinence devised for the purification of 
the soul and the development of its higher life. 
This was conjoined with the doctrine of metem- 
psychosis, which taught that life here in the body 
is a penance for sin committed in a previous state 
of existence, and that only by succchsive incarna- 
tions can the soul be restored to^ purity and bliss. 
This view of the body Jis essentially ‘vile/ and a 
hindrance, not a help, to the soul, had great infiu- 
ence in Greek philosophy : it was in large measure 
accepted by Plato, and it was the basis of tise 
teaching of tlie mystical Greek Sclmok of later 
times— especially the neo-Flatonists. See, further, 
art. Pythagoreans. 

3. Plato. — The dualism of Plato centres in his 
Tlieory of Ideas, but assumes varioins aspects ac- 
cording to the context or tlie point of view from 
which that tiieory is regarded. Besiiles its dis- 
tinctively epistemological significance, it has a 
well-marked psychological bearing, tieiiending on 
Plato’s sharp-cut distinction between the soul 'and 
the hotly, conjoined with his doctrine of the soul 
as pre-existent as well as immortal, and of the 
necessity of it.s gradual purification and ultimate 
return to its original home through re-inearnaticjns 
or nietempsyclioses. It Inis also a cosmohjgicai 
reference, both in conne.xion with the creation of 
the world, where Net;cssity or Fate plays a part m 
well a.H design or purpose, and in <’f>nnexi<m with 
the tTealion of the boul of the World and the 
creation of .Man, whose comptisiie miturc* presents 
speidai diiliculties. 

(1) if* as Aristotle teils us, and as may very well 
be seen from a pcriLsil of the I’latonic 
I themselves, the three great intluenee.H that tidd on 
: Plato in the formatitm of his phihio,>phy were the 
' Heraciitean doctrine of the perpciuai thix of sens- 
ible things, the i’armenidcan lnHi^tt?Ilce on Unity 
ms the key to truth, and the bocrafic uiii’ielding 
demand for definiiions and dear ctmrepis p>ursued 
on a dialectic method that almost inevitably gave 
permanence to the concepts attained, ilm PfaUmic 
Ideology naturally takes the following shape : 

Thi'rt* are two worltfs— liie world of ssuisc iiwl the* world of 
intvifii^ence. The firht- is the sphere vt chajige, of the flcethsir 
anti the faUacious ; thescxiomi in the sphere t»f tm I'wnnansni 
and the true. It is so the second of these Wi^rlds that lileM 
beiojii;; and they are not mere subjective repri‘w?ntelionK, hut 
transcendent self-subsisieiit entities, immuubit* ami eteruai— 
real independent objective existences, though the existenw h 
ttuieless and s|k*u;eless, and so nouroeml. EeiiiK' the uiiiveiml, 
they are not derival from experience, but are preiuppos^'d 
ixytt: they are the only true and knowaWe rt'afitk;», all cl« 
l>eing but show and appearance — objects of ‘opinion/ but not 
of * knowlalge.* 

Yet sense is, and the bleas must have a ndfitioa to It* What 
is the relation ? isjseaklnic generally, the answer is that ld»';w 
are the causes of what reality senw-obJectH or, jii 

other words, sense-objects ‘paruci|ute^ in Ideas. Thin is 
Rkm’s/aiuous doctrine of * pari ici pat son ■’ tfo or to h 

which is iniendeti to express the immam-noe of Picas - kuaau 
also os * communion ' (xotwna) and * presence * (veip&mmk If, 
further, it be asked how sense-objecta pariicl|«il<e in fhe sod- 
existent and eternal Ideas, the answer is given in the PMktfm, 
tot * the On© ‘ Is manifested in * the Many " in a gmcietl »v«teni 
of knowledge. This does not explain the /net of mrlicimtion, 
but It thWTO light upon the mode. More suggestive still k the 
figure of ‘the hme/ as representative of the cognitive procew, 
in the itoth bcw>k of the Keptidlic, Kimwlalgt prt>|ter is thus 
town to be absolutely distinct from opmimi, which i» the 
highest tot sense in any of its forms can achieve. The Idea of 
the Go<^ is aU-)[M*rva8ive ; while transcendent, it It also iainsa* 
nent ; although itstdf above intellect and abov e it is the 
of (like aie mn In the heavens) md perm«Atc8 l»ih. 

But hm this should be 1$ not shown* 

(2) The Platonic dualism is further seen when 
we raise the question with regard to Ickuoi, iiow 
do we come to know them I Tim answer to thin m 
Ijxven in the Fkmdo and the Pimdrm, and, again, 
m the Mmo, viz. by reminiscence In 

a previous state of existence, the mint! viewed the 
eternal Ideas ; and, after its denceni to eiwth iiiul 
Its union witli the body, it is able to revive tlicmi 
m part Only thus, it appeared to ifiabo, could 
we explain the facts that truth is attalnaliie by 
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man at all, that learning is possible, and that 
virtue can be taught. There is metempsychosis 
(so, too, Pythagoras had said) ; and the explana- 
tion of knowledge is here. But onr birth into this 
world, the union of the soul with the body, is a 
descent; and the full ascent is made only when 
the union is dissolved. Although the body is not 
regarded b;^ Plato, except in the Timceus, as 
essentially vile (sin, to Plato, was simply a disease, 
arising either from ignorance or from madness), 
yet it is the prison-house of the soul — a clog and 
hindrance to its complete development and highest 
perfection. It is mortal and, therefore, a restraint 
to the^ immortal, obstructing its clear vision and 
retarding its perfect acquisition of virtue. On the 
side of intellectual knowledge, it drags down the 
soul to the fleeting and transitory, for the body 
operates through the senses, and these deal with 
the fleeting and the changeful only. On the side 
of ethical achievement, it is apt to lower morality 
and to replace virtue by pleasure, and so to render 
the perception of ethical ideas faint. 

That there is truth in this conception of the 
body is obvious, but it is clearly not the whole 
truth. There is another side to it, namely, that 
which Browning has so finely expressed in Rabbi 
Ben Ezra, where it is maintained that 

* All g-ood things 

Are ours, nor soul helps flesh more, now, than flesh helps soul ! ’ 
Nor does the doctrine of metempsychosis meet the 
real difficulty. It does not explain how the mind 
that has had pre-natal sight of the eternal Ideas 
should come to be joined to a body at all — how the 
clear vision of the pre-existent state should come 
to be lost. As to how the soul of man came to fall 
from its pristine condition, Plato simply says, 
metaphorically, that some pre-existent souls are 
unable to keep up with the gods in the pursuit of 
reality, ‘and through some ill-hap sink beneath 
the double load of forgetfulness and vice, and 
their wings fall from them, and they drop to the 
^ound’ (see the Myth of the Charioteer in the 
Fhcedrus). But what rational necessity there is 
in this, making a fundamental diftei'ence among 
pre-existent souls, is not obvious. Once metem- 
psychosis gets a start, then the fact of a partially 
impure life here may explain the necessity of a 
return, for purposes of purification and of spiritual 
progress, to earthly life ; but how metempsychosis 
should ever begin, or, in other words, how the 
state of matters necessitating metempsychosis 
originates, is not shown. Yet this should be 
shown, if Plato’s theory is to be rational through- 
out. 

(3) Into the details of the Platonic cosmology as 
elaborated in the it is impossible here to 

enter. The problem is — Given the Platonic Forms 
or Ideas as eternal immutable existences, and given 
also the eternal existence of Matter (matter order- 
less, chaotic, ruled by necessity), how were the 
order and the beauty of the former to be imparted 
to the latter? The answer is that the Divine 
Beason, the Demiurge or Creator, produced the 
marvellous eflect that we know as the world by 
working upon matter according to an eternal 
archetype or pattern existing in the Divine mind. 
According to this intelligible archetype the visible 
universe was formed, and it owes its existence 
simply to the goodness of the Creator. The result 
is that the Universe is an animated rational exist- 
ence, a God ; having a Body (crw/xa), a Soul ii^vxn), 
and a Mind {vovs). Yet, the cosmos is not perfect. 
This arose from the fact that the Demiurge, in 
working upon matter, met with the pre-cosmical 
and extra-cosmical resistance of Necessity {’AvdyKT}). 
Necessity ruled Matter (the TpQrov crQfia,) : how 
could it be vanquished ? Not, according to Plato, 
by coercion, but by persuasion. In so far, then, 


as the Creator could gain Necessity by persuasion, 
to that extent could he freely execute his design 
on matter; but, at the point where Necessity 
resisted and refused to be persuaded, the Demi- 
urge was pow^erless ; hence the imperfection of 
the cosmos. However metaphorical this is, it is 
the acknowledgment of a radical dualism in Plato’s 
thinking. 

Similarly, the dualistic conception comes out in 
Plato’s account of the creation of man. The 
mortal part of him is the workmanship of ‘the 
gods,’ but the rational and immortal part is sup- 
plied by the Demiurge himself. This division of 
functions was necessary because nothing mortal 
could be created by the Demiurge, and, had man 
been wholly his creation, it might have been pos- 
sible to cast the blame of man’s sin and folly upon 
the Creator. As formed by the gods, man is a 
miniature of the cosmos — a microcosmos ; but, as 
his constructors had only mortal elements to work 
with, their handiwork had flaws and imperfections 
in it peculiar to the situation. It was theirs simply 
to create the body and the two mortal souls, the 
spirited and the appetitive {rb dufioeidts and rb 
iindvixriTiKbv), and to eflect the junction of these 
with the immortal soul, or As the mortal 

and immortal souls were antagonistic to each 
other, the best that the formative gods could do 
was to place them in such positions within the 
body (the skull, the breast, the belly) that the 
action of each upon the others should be as con- 
ducive as possible to good. This is pictorially 
attractive, but it does not remove the difficulty. 
The curious relation of the Demiurge to matter 
and to man, as represented in the TimcouSi is 
practically an acknowledgment of inability to 
solve the riddle of the universe. 

4. Aristotle. — The greatest critic of the Platonic 
Theory of Ideas in ancient times was Aristotle. 
His criticisms are many and various, but they all 
centre in the objection that the two worlds— the 
world of sense and the world of intellect— are left 
by Plato apart, and that no real explanation is 
given of ciiange in the world of phenomena. 
Either the Ideas are an unnecessary duplicate of 
the facts, of experience, or they are useless, in- 
operative. Nevertheless, Aristotle had been the 
pupil of Plato, and the doctrine of Ideas left its 
permanent mark upon him. Hence, a metaphysi- 
cal dualism, no less real than, though not quite so 
obvious as, that of Plato, permeates the Aristotelian 
philosophy ; it is the dualism of Form and Matter, 
of Actuality and Potentiality. To Plato and 
Aristotle alike, knowledge lay in the Universal; 
but, while the Universal was to Plato outside of 
and prior to experience, it was to Aristotle im- 
manent in experience : universal there is, yet it is 
not transcend entally existent, but is realized in 
individuals, in the concrete particulars of sense — it 
is the Form (essence), which Matter (the sense 
element) embodies. 

This dualism assumes various aspects as the 
different parts of Aristotle’s philosophy are passed 
in review. It is specially prominent in his Psycho- 
logy, in that part of it which deals with the 
metaphysics of the soul (for psychology w^as by 
no means all empirical to Aristotle), and in his 
Theology or First Philosophy — his treatment of 
the relation of God to the Universe. 

(1) The psychological dualism appears in the 
very definition that Aristotle gives of the soul 
itself, and in the distinction that he makes be- 
tween soul and body. Soul he defines as ‘the 
first entelechy [the earlier or implicit realization] 
of a natural body possessing life potentially ’ ; 

V rTpibryj (Tihixaros (pvorcKOV dvvdfjLeL Ixoi/tos 

{de An. 412a, 27). The body here is regarded as 
matter, to which soul stands in the relation of 
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form: as Spenser puts it [Eyrmi m Honour of\ of separation, as the eternal from the perishable* 


Beauty, line 132), 

‘ For of the soul the body form doth take, 

For soul is form, and doth the body make/ 

‘ Life * is the power of the body to nourish itself, 
to grow of itself, and to decay of itself ; so that, 
if for * matter' and * form * we substitute * potenti- 
ality ’ and * actuality,* and distinguish the hrst 
stage of actuality from the second, as "we dis- 
tinguish knoidedge from the exercise of know- 
ledge, or the visual poiaer of the eye from actual 
seeing— Le. if we aistinguish between power or 
faculty and actual use, of w’hich the second 
must be preceded by the first— then we get the 
foregoing definition. As applied to the soul of 
man,^ the conception that underlies the defini- 
tion is that the human body is the specific organ 
whereby the human soul or mind realizes itself. 
This clearly distinguishes Aristotle’s view from 
Plato’s. Plato opposed soul to body, regarding 
the latter as the prison-house of the former, and 
allowed only that the body could be trained by 
gymnastic and music to obey the soul. To 
Aristotle, on the other hand, the body is the 
natural instrument of the soul, and so is pre- 
adapted to it. Tlie two are necessary to form 
the concrete particular which we know as the 
individual human being. Yet, Aristotle adds : 

* It is, however, perfectly conceivable that there may be some 
parts of it [the soull which are separable {from the IkkI.vJ, and 
this because they are not the expression or realixatiun of any 
particular body. And, indeed, it is further matter of doubt j 
whether soul as the perfect realization of the bmly may not 1 
stand to it in the same separable relation as a sailor to his boat ‘ 
(de An. ilZa, 6). 

Dualism comes _ out sharply when Aristotle 
reaches the handling of the highest function of 
the soul, viz. intellect or >^o0s, where he discrimin- 
ates between the active and the passive pods, and 
between rods generally and the other psychic 
functions. His scheme of^ functions, beginning 
with the lowest, is: nutritive or vegetative soul 
{t6 dp^TTTLK^v ) ; sentient soul {rh oErdtynKbv), including 
the conative soul {t6 dpeKnKSp), which he sometimes 
makes a separate function; and intellectual or 
nofe'tic soul (povs or rd pogrtKSv), divided, as above, 
into passive pous (poOs raffTp-aSs) and active fovi 
(vous ToiTrriKds), Each higher function presupposes 
the lower, though the lower does not presuppose 
the higher. Thus, the sentient soul presupposes 
the vegetative soul, and both sentient and vegeta- 
tive souls are presupposed by the noetic soul ; but 
the vegetative does not presuppose the sentient 
soul, nor does the sentient presuppose the noetic. 

It is characteristic of pods that it is eternal and 
immortal— at any rate, this applies to the active 
or poietic vo0s : it is introduced into the individual 
human being ad extra, and the difficulty is to find 
what connexion it has, on the one hand, with the 
passive rods and with the other functions of the 
soul generally, and, on the other hand, with the 
way. As has been said above, it is distinctive of 
Aristotle that be recognizes the intimate and indis- 
soluble relation of soul to body, and the necessity 
of taking account of the physiological as well as of 
toe psychical aspect of mental facts and processes. 
His great objection to the Pythagorean doctrine 
of the transmigration of souls was that it assumes 
that any body is suitable to any soul, whereas the 
human body is specially fitted for the soul. To 
maintain the opposite, he says, is like maintain- 
ing that the carpenter’s art * clothes itself in flutes ; 
toe truth being that, just as art makes use of its 
appropriate instruments, so toe soul must make 
use of its fitting body’ {de An. md, 25). But, 
when be comes to treat of the active voOs, this in- 
timate relationship is ignored ; and the conclusion 


j {Kaddrrep rd dtSiop rod ^BaproB). 

Still further, the duali.sm of form and matter 
enters into Aristotle’s theory of sense-pereeption. 

(2) The theological as|>ect of the Ariftt<>telian 
dualism has been brought out in the art. Derike 
(Greek), and need only be referred to iiere. On tlie 
one side is God, who is the prime minioved imn'ent, 
to whom the universe evermore kmks desiriiigly ; 
and on the other side is the universe, wliieli, 
though dependent on the Deity and derived 
Him, is, neverthejess, regardeti a« not rreated iit 
one particular time but as eternally existent. 
This might interpreted as simply* Arintotk/'s 
way of indicating his jielief in impersonal reason 
as permeating the universe, and yet lie at times 
has glimpses of a personal God, apart from the 
universe and ruling it, as a general does his army, 

* We must consider alio/ be says, *ii3 which of twowayg tl» 
nature of the universe coritaiHS the rock! or the hig'hertktw.l, 
whether as somethings separate and by itself, or the mCier of 
the ttarts. Probably in toth ways, m &n army does. For the 
good is found both in the order and in the leai'icr, iiiui more in 
the latter ; for he does not depend on the order, but it dei*ridf 
on him ' (Met. xii. 10. 10T5a, lb). 


{yipos h^ipop) from toe others, and ‘it alone admits 


Moreover, God is in liiinself conceived by Aris- 
totle as Thoujght, and Goti’s Tlioiight is defined 
as ‘the thinking upon thought’ (*fai iffnv ^ 
poiljirem p&iQcrts [Met. xii. 9. Id74^, 3d]|. Pemmaliiy 
is involved in thin, 

5* la later Greek systems.— Besides tlie dualisms 
that have Injen mm considered, it i« to be observed 
that_ there is freciucnlly a diialistie note in (treek 
monism, which need not, howttver, Ihj nmm ihiiii 
adverted to here. Tins applies particnlarly the 
post-Aristotolian schools, Forexanjple, the .Stoics 
found adifficulty in atijusting their doctrine of the 
primitive materia! substance Mira* to the re<|uire- 
ments of man’s rationality ; and, in «>ppecdal, the 
neo-Flatoniste disclosed a distinct dualism in their 
system of the Absolute when they came to evolve 
their famous Tri^ad of Absolute Unity, A!»yluie 
Intelligence, and Absolute Soul, and therefrom 
matter and ail that is finite (see the neo-Flatonic 
section in art. Desibk [Greek]). The problem of 
bow to derive Matter from Mind on a mystimi 
basis is a difficulty that is inherent in every doctrine 
of Emanation and seems to be iasurmountabler 

SUMMARy.--frhe foregoing are the leading types 
of dualism in Greek philosophy. The term * dual- 
ism ’ is one, but it has diverse significations. (1) It 
has a cosmological application, as m seen In the 
attompts of the pre-Socratic Fluralists to explain 
existence dualistically. (2) It is applied fet) in 
connexion with empirical psychology in explana- 
tioas of the relation of subject and object in sense- 
perception, such as we find in Em|Hiaoclt« on the 
one hand, and in Aristotle on the other ; and (l>) 
in connexion with rational psychology in such a 
doctrine as that of the pods^ in ^Aristotle. (3) It 
h^ (a) a metaphysical application, expre««ive 
of toe doctrine which maintains the absolute dis- 
parity between Mind and Matter and the 
bihty of reducing the one to the other, and 
designates the opposite^ of monism ; and fS| an 
epistemological application, m in Plato’s grand 
attempt to explain the possibility of knowledge in 
Ms Theory of Ideas and in Aristotle% doctrine of 
Form and Matter. (4) There it an application of 
the term that is ethical and religions, which lias 
referen^ to the sharp-cut distinction l» tween wul 
and ^b<^y, and to the view that the body is a clog 
or hindrance to the development of the »al and 
may l>e the seat of sin and degradation. (5) 
Lastly, there is a theological appication, when 
(as ^ Plato m the Timmm} the workl is set forth 
as the product of opposing prinol|il«j— God and 
nece^ity — and an explanation Is oflemi of the 
s^inij^ defects in creation which shall minimto 
the difficulty of a purely teleologiml rendering of 
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the universe. These various meanings, though 
not mutually exclusive, are distinct, and they 
should be kept distinct, if the positions of the 
Greek thinkers are to be understood. 

Literature. — Practically all the books specified under ‘Litera- 
ture’ in the art. Desire (Greek), to the end of the list on 
Aristotle. In addition : Henry Jackson, Texts to illustrate a 
Course of Elementary Lectures on the Hist, of Gr. Philos.^ 
London, 1901 ; W. E. Leonard, The Fragments of Empedocles^ 
London, 1908 ; R. D. Archer-Hind, The Timoem of Plato, 
London, 1888 ; Walter Pater, Plato and Platonism^ London, 
1896 ; R, L. Nettieship, Philosopkical Lectures and Remains, 
London, 1897 ; G. Croom Robertson, Elements of General 
Philosophy, London, 1896 ; Lewis Campbell, Plato’s Republic, 
London, 1902; John I. Beare, Greek Theories of Elementary 
Comiition from Alcmceon to Aristotle, Oxford, 1906 ; Marie V. 
Williams, Six Essays on the Platonic Theory of Knowledge, 
Cambridge, 1908 ; E. Vernon Arnold, Roman Stoicmn, Cam- 
bridge, 1911; James Adam, The Vitality of Platonism, Cam- 
bridge, 1911. William L. Davidson. 

DUALISM (Iranian). — A tendency towards 
dualistic conceptions, or, perhaps we may say, 
towards bilateral symmetry, seems to be an essen- 
tial characteristic of the Iranian mind. This is to 
he seen in the constantly recurring distinction of 
the ‘ two worlds,’ the world of Spirit and the ivorld 
of Matter — a common concept in the Gathas [e.g. 
Yama xxix. 5) ; or, again, in the two lives, the 
present and the future (cf. ‘uvaeibya . . . ahubya,’ 
ib. Ivii. 25 ; * uboyd ahhvo,’ ib. xli. 2). This sym- 
metrical dualism, or ‘ polarity,’ as S. Laing would 
probably style it, finds quaint expression in a 
curions diagram, attributed to the celebrated 
minister of Yazdagird i., Atr5pat, preserved in 
the Dlnhart (iv. 137, ed. Peshotan, Bombay, 1883), 
which is represented thus ; 



It will be seen that this curions table divides the 
whole notion of Being into two correlative worlds 
of Spirit and Matter, with terms relatively corre- 
sponding to one another on opposite sides of the 
central notion. But it is particularly the religious 
dualism which is ordinarily considered to be the 
chief characteristic of the Zoroastrian religion. 
Yet there is no point in connexion with that faith 
which has given rise to so much controversy among 
both native and Western scholars. The modern 
Parsis stoutly deny that their faith is, or ever 
was, dualistic; and a similar view is held by 
more than one distinguished European authority, 
E. W. West attempted to defend Mazdosism from 
the accusation of dualism, ‘made in good faith 
by Muhammadan writers, and echoed more in- 
cautiously by Christians,’ though he blames the 
Parsis themselves for having admitted it, at least 
during the Middle A^es (see ‘Pahlavi Texts,’ pt. i. 
in rol. v. p, Ixviiil, also pt. ii. ib. vol. xviii. 
p. xxiv). Quite recently J. H. Moulton, in a lec- 
ture on Mazdaeism, asserted that, 

‘ if we judged Parsiism by Zoroaster, there was nothing that 
could be called dualism. There were two powers, it was true. 
We were told that in the beginning one of them chose good and 
the other chose evil. They began a long, continuous struggle, 
which was to go on to the end of time, but the end was to be 
the final victory of the power of good and the final destruction 
of the power of evil. That was not dualism. If it was, Chris- 
tianity would be about equally open to the charge.* 

It appears to the present writer that the whole 


uestion is one of terms. It cannot, of course, be 
enied that the Supreme God of the Avesta is 
Ahura Mazda, conceived as essentially good, and 
the author and creator of all that is good, who 
is also repeatedly spoken of as Spenta Mainyu 
(the Holy Spirit), and that in opposition to him 
is Ahra Mainyu (the Destroying Spirit). These 
two opposing principles are, of coui’se, the Ormazd 
and Ahriman (g'g'.v.) respectively of later Persian 
literature. As is well known, the whole religious 
system of Mazdseism may he said to consist in 
the perennial warfare between these two powers. 
Certainly the mere fact of antagonism between 
a good and an evil spirit and their respective 
followers would not of itself constitute a real 
dualism in the Avestan, any more than in the 
Christian, system. But the real point of the 
matter is that, according to the Avestan system, 
(1) there exists a Being, evil by his own nature, 
and the author of evil, who does not owe his origin 
to the creator of good, but who exists independently 
of him; and (2) this Being is an actual creator, 
who calls into being creatures opposed to those 
of the Good Spirit and contrary to his will. 

Here is seen the fundamental difierence between 
the Avestan and the Christian (or Muhammadan) 
theology. In the latter the evil spirit, so far from 
having an origin independent of the God of good, 
is actually His creature, though fallen and rebel- 
lious, and certainly is never conceived as creating 
any beings whatsoever. The distinction seems to 
be decisive. So far is the idea of the creative 
power of the evil spirit carried in the Avesta, that 
not only is Ahra Mainyu represented as creator 
of a vast host of demons {dama\ but even this 
physical world and its inhabitants are divided into 
creatures of the good and the evil spirits respect- 
ively — to the latter being attributed cold, sick- 
ness, and even noxious animals, such as wolves, 
poisonous snakes, etc. The very beginning of the 
Vmdlddd is an enumeration of the various plagues 
created by Ahra Mainyu in opposition to the 
various good lands and countries created by Ahura 
Mazda, a special verb {fra-keret, translated by 
Darmesteter as ‘ counter-create ’) being employed 
in opposition to the verb dd, attributed to the good 
spirit. This conception of a double creation was 
continued, and even enhanced, during the post- 
Avestan, or Patristic period, as it has been termed. 
Even among the heavenly bodies, the planets are 
considered as creatures of the evil spirit and op- 
onents of the constellations and the stars created 
y the good spirit. Similarly in some of the Pah- 
lavi treatises, such as the Bundahish, lists are 
given of the animals, arranged in two hostile 
armies, among those of the good creation being 
the falcon, magpie, crow, kite, mountain-ox and 
goat, wild ass, dog, fox, etc., whilst the serpent, 
locust, wolf, and intestinal worms are of the evil 
creation. There can, we think, he no doubt that 
all through the Zoroastrian system, from the 
Avesta down to the Pahlavi theologians, the evil 
spirit is considered as a real creator, and for this 
reason, even apart from the question of his origin, 
the system may justly be termed dualistic. It is 
quite true that, according to the general teaching, 
Ahra Mainyu and his hosts are to be entirely and 
utterly destroyed at the last day; but it can 
scarcely be denied that, at least In the original 
system, his origin is quite distinct from that of 
Ahura Mazda, and that the two spirits are co- 
existent from eternity. "We have thus a mono- 
theism limited and modified by dualism, as well 
as a dualism modified by an ultimate monotheism. 
These theories may seem to ns inconsistent. No 
doubt the origin of evil has been in all ages the 
principal difficulty which all religions have had to 
face, and the form given to this solution character- 
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izes the divergences which distinguish them from 
one another. The Mazd?eism of every age has 
sought this solution in the doctrine of two in- 
dependent hostile and diametrically opposite prin- 
ciples — ^the principle or spirit of Good, and the 
principle or spirit of E-viL The inconsistency 
which we readily see in such a solution did not 
fail to present itself to the Iranian mind, and from 
early times we find that theories were devised as 
a means of escaping from the difficulties of this 
dualistic solution. The.se may be grouped gener- 
ally under two hypotheses : ( 1 ) that the two spirits 
have sprung from a single, indifferent, pre-existing 
source ; (2) that tlie Evil Spirit proceeds from the 
Good Spirit, hy generation or creation. The former 
is the doctrine of the Zervanists, the latter that of 
the Gayomarthians. The Zervanists, according to 
the descriptions preserved hy the Armenian his- 
torians, went hack to a primeval being, Zervan 
Akarana, lit. ‘ Unlimited Time,* sometimes appar- 
ently identified with Destiny ; and this primordial 
being was supposed to have generated both Qrmazd 
and Ahriman. The second school, the Gayoinar- 
thians, seem to have held that the Evil Spirit was 
produced by an evil thought in the mind of the 
Good Spirit. This is practically the solution of 
the modern Parsis, who make a sharp distinction 
between tlie names Ahura Mazda and Sjamta 
Mainyu. Thej^ point out that, especially in the 
Gathas, Ahra Mainyu is constantly op|K)sed, not 
to Ahura Mazda, but to Spenta Mainyu. Ahura 
Mazda, they hold, is the one supreme and prim- 
ordial spirit and sole creator. He is, however, 
possessed of two * faculties’ — Spenta Mainyu, or 
the faculty whose function is beneficent, and Aura 
Mainyu, whose function is destructive. One can- 
not but suspect that this modern Farsi solution 
has been unconsciously suggested by the Hintlu 
doctrine of the functions of Vi^nu and ^iva in 
the Hindu triad, A quite recent Farsi theol(»gian 
has advanced a new theory, holding that Spenta 
Mainyu and Ahra Mainyu denote the gooa and 
eyil^ spirits respectively of man, and not of the 
Divinity (Eastamji Ediilji, Zarathushtra and 
Zaratkushtrianism in the AvBsta^ Leipzig, 1906, 
pp. 140-159) ; but we are not aware that this is 
anything more than a peculiar view of the author. 
It IS an approxmmtion to the Christian doctrine of 
the origin of evil in the free will of the creature. 

LiTEiiATTmE.-~E. W. West, * Palilavi Texts,' pts. i. ii. in SBB, 
vols. V. [1880], xviii. [1882] ; C. de Harlez, .dwseaS, Paris, 1881, 
Introd. pp. Ixjodv-lxxxvii ; A. V. Williams Jackson, ‘ Die 
Iran. Religion,' in GIrP ii. [1900] 027-681 (Dualinm is a 
characteristic trait of Zoroaster's faith, and in its widest sense— 
whatever its ultimate source— was doubtless the pro(iuct of 
his own genius. This dualism is monotheistic and optimistic, 
in that It postulates the final triumph of Ormsad and the 
destruction of all evil) • L. C. Casartelli, Phil 0 / tim Mazda- 
pcwiutn Mel under the Semmids, Eng. tr., Bomlmy 1889 
pp. 51^54; *The Zoroastrian Theology of the Present Day,' 
m BahyUmtm and Oriental Record^ viii. (1900) 222-229, em- 
bodying a ‘nineteenth century rivtlyaV by a modern Farsi 
theologian ; and all the witers on the Avesta and Zoroastrian- 
ism. C5f. Literature at end of art. Av:^ta, 

r..,..,.... . L. C. Casaetblu. 

DUALISM (J ewish). — Traces of a belief in two 
conflicting supernatural beings striving for the 
mastery are nowhere found in the pre-exilic 
writings of the OT. In the oldest religious belief 
of the Israelites, JahwelFs jurisdiction extended 
over Palestine, and He was not at war with any 
neighbouring god or demon. There was no evil 
spiritual being endeavouring to subvert His moral 
government. While dualism ascribes evil to a 
diabolic agent, the ancient pre-exilic writers found 
no difficulty in making it emanate from Jahweh 
Himself (cl Am 3«). No doubt the Israelite was 
subject to the same psychological laws which raise 
a horror of the dark and of unfrequented and 
desert places, and he peopled them with more 
hurtful beings than are recorded in the OT : but 


his mythology was of his ovm creation and associated 
with his surroundings. Observing a multiplieity 
of wild life on the ^edge of the desert, such as 
monstrous serpents, jerlwias, and wihi gcmt«, his 
imagination endowed them with ^stiperhunmn 
intelligence, and assigned them a habitation in the 
interior of the desert. There arose the If'lrtmf 
the 'al^hdf the iUUk. It is doubtful, howei^iT, 
how far he considered them po.-^^Chsed, or only, like 
the serpent of Gn ‘ subtiL’ They wcto |divsif«ally 
injurious to man when he entered their Aoiiiaiii, 
but did not come into hia religious niicl eo^sinic 
views. The monotheism of the UT writers kept 
the popular belief in demoimlogy entirely in the 
background. The solitary luent ion of \i Z4izfi {q. r. 
to w'hom a goat was sent out on the Day of 
Atonement, is too obscure to justify any amdimonh 
as to the origin of that rite or the person of ‘Aziizel, 
In Lv 16 the act is viewed as syudxdic of a tniim- 
ference of the nation’s sins to another land. The 
nature and habitation oDAzazel are left tindelliied, 
as if unknown or of no consequence. Nor is the 
OT Satan an independent. Divinity, The root ptz 
signifies ‘to oppose’ |ly sl-antling in the way), nut 
necessiirily in a bad cause. In Nu the angel 

of tl all well was a snfjai to Bahiain. A jwrsonal 
vSatan <K'c«rs first in pas.^iagwH of |*ost«exilic date, 
but even in these he is not yet an iiuii’peudent 
being. See Dkm<iN.s AND Spdut.s in vmL 

iv. p, 597 f. The ‘ host of ilie high ones * of Is 
are not spiritual Iwdngs, hut astral bodios to the 
worship of which the Israelites were addieted. 

How far Ihibyhmtsfu affeet^sl fle;Wish lediid 
liefore the Exile’is difficult to iloeide. Aitlitmgh 
the history of Israel and dudah was iffi>-seiy 
connected with Assyria and Babylon, it liml not 
contaminated the strong mtmoiheism of the pre- 
I exilic Proplieta and Ibmlms. It is not likely that 
I the theomachy of Marduk-Tiamut was so wiilely 
! knoTO as to |;>enetrate into the inquilar fnith of 
^ the Israelite peasantry, who were ‘ a |H*ople wdio 
dwelt alone,’ and who as late as the reign of 
Hezekiah "were ignorant of Aramaic f2 K lb*|. 

The ubiquitous arch-Satan of later dtnvish 
theology, with hia diakdie sukirdinates standing 
in hostile array against Chid and goofl. and planning 
man’s temporal and eternal destniction, w a jk*sD 
exilic development, evolved primarily from foreign, 
diiefly Persian, sources, and grafte«l on dahwisim 
Thus early Judaism keame tingml witli a temleney 
to dualism. The Jewish eoneeption of tlie nature 
and work of Satan, and the Impe and uiiiurser of Ids 
overthrow', leave no doubt that Ahriman was the 
original iiKKiel Tim pimse of confart 
Judaism and Farslism was Bahylim, whither 
Mazdseism had alriuuly |H»netrate<l, mi whore 
probably it receiveil ac^eretioiw from Bahvlonism 
(see Cheyne, JewM ife%. Life, N. Y. and Lmnhm, 
1898, p. ^9). This would account, for the Bab. 
element in Jewish Satanology and cschafobigy. 
Since, however, Judaism absormal only so much of 
foreign religions as it «iuld assimilate and invest 
with a Jewish colouring, anciemt iilIuHions to 
defiant evil in the OT were resmcitfitcil and apidied 
to the newly develojm! hkaii of a Hatan. lie was 
crystallized in Jewish literature un.der various 
api-iellations. He m connected with tlie *oviI 
imagination* of Gn 8«. As Tiamiit hti lad lik 
prototype in Gn S and in the obscure pa^>ju,^v In 
27h and plays an iinijortant part In the ihibbala 
m For the Bab. Bel IMirnkL t hv ar<m-ring 

God, the Enemy (Aram, a vnmiwj and 

a name were found in Fr 28», The Egypt inn 
I^yphon suggested his ilesignation of InJl 2* 
although in SuL 52a derived from * liicliicuiJ 
In analogy with Jahweh’s angels he mw mpplM 
with subordinates to execute his will, the coaiieet- 
ing hnk with the OT being the n^pk&tm of Gn 
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Already in Tobit (3^)— an early pre-Maccabsean 
romance— an evil spirit, no longer, according to 
Hebrew idiom, 'from Jaliweli’ (1 S 16^^), but of 
foreign origin, slew seven innocent men. As- 
modsens was banished by fumigation into the 
wilderness of Egypt, but survived in Jewish tra- 
dition as king of the sMdim. 

It must, however, be remembered that, whereas 
the growing belief in the transcendence of God 
created the demand for a solution of the problem 
of the origin of evil, the new conception of a Satan 
after the model of Ahriman entered Judaism, not 
by means of literature (for there are no traces of 
Jewish acquaintance with the Avesta), but through 
popular belief ; and much of it remained folk-lore 
and private opinion, and was not shared by the 
sober practical legalist. This renders it impossible 
to systematize Jewish Satanology. Nevertheless, 
dualistic views existed in popular belief, and 
came strongly to the surface in the Apocalyptic 
literature. In the Booh of Enoch the introduction 
of evil into the world is ascribed to the n<^phUtm 
under their leaders, Shem'aza and ‘Azael (see 
Demons and Spikits [Heb.], vol. iv. p. 600^). In 
the Booh of Jubilees, Mastema is the head of the 
fallen angels. At the request of Noah, nine-tenths 
are imprisoned, and the remainder are the Satans 
at large, the authors of idolatry, of eveiy kind of 
evil, of destruction and bloodshed (ll^^*). In none 
of the Apocalyptic writings is Persian influence so 
mominent as in the Testaments of the Twelve 
Fatriarchs, There the source of all evil is Beliar 
and his seven spirits (see Demons and Spirits 
[Heb.], vol. iv. pp. 599% 601®-). 

The political commotions of the age, the scanty 
resources of the nation, the repeated disappoint- 
ments on numerous occasions when the realization 
of cherished hope seemed near, the success and 
prosperity of surrounding nations, and the power 
of evil intensified the spirit of pessimism which had 
already commenced in the Exile. The pious looked 
forward to a compensation in another aeon, and 
assigned this world to the author of evil, which 
the pious must hate (Enoch 48’0. God and Satan, 
good and evil angels, the upper and the lower 
world {ih, 25 ff.), heaven and hell (Abr. 21 ff.), 
children of light and children of darkness (En. 
108’* are contrasted. In human nature itself 
there are antitheses — spirit and flesh, soul and 
body (Wis 9^®, En. 108’). Satan and his angels 
have sown the seed of evil in the world and in man. 
There lies in man the propensity to sin, the 
of Babbinism. Even in the Ezra Apocalypse, 
where Satan is not mentioned, the flesh is made to 
be the source and seat of sin (Volz, Jiid, EschatoL 
7, 60, 77, 82). 

Prayers for protection from Satan occur in 
Jewish liturgy in collects of ancient date, and are 
quoted in Ber. 606 as well known : ‘ May it be thy 
will ... to deliver me this day, and every day, 
from a bad man . . . from Satan the destroyer ! ’ 

The popular tendency to dualism met with 
opposition from early times. According to La 3^, 
good and evil alike proceed from God. The 
repeated assertion of the unity of God in Is 45 
sounds like a polemic against Zoroastrianism. The 
7th verse, ‘ I form light and create darkness ; I 
make peace and create all,’^ is the Yozer Or 
in the Jewish liturgy and the creed of normal 
Judaism. The practice of uttering a blessing on 
every occasion is an institution referred to Ezra 
(Maim. Ker, Sh. i. 7), or to the men of the Great 
Synagogue (Ber. 33), but is in reality a pious 
imitation of Zoroastrians. Yet no prayer is valid 
without a D# and i.c., it must be* said in the 

iThe substitution of ‘all’ for ‘evil’ is ‘for the sake of 
euphony’ (Ber. 116), probably also from an aversion to terminate 
anything with a word of evil omen. 
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name of Jahweh, and His Sovereignty must be 
acknowledged {Be7\ 40). Suriel, the Prince of the 
Countenance, who taught K. Ishmael three charms 
against the power of evil spirits {Ber. 61), has been 
conjectured to be the Sraosha of the Avesta, who 
contends with the Devs night and day {Yasna 
Ivii. 10-23 ; cf. Bel.-gesch. Lesebuch, ed. Bertholet, 
Tubingen, 1908, p. 339). But it is not he who 
causes the cock to herald the approaching light, 
but ‘ Blessed art Thou, 0 Lord our God, King of 
the Universe, who hast given to the cock intelligence 
to distinguish between day and night’ (Daily 
Mom, Pr.). 

The contest in favour of monotheism was carried 
on by the Babbis in their combats with Magianism, 
Gnosticism, and the Minim who believed in 

'two powers,’ a duality in the Godhead 
(Friedl§,nder, Die relig. Bewegungen, Berlin, 1905, 
pp. 169-234 ; Bergmann, Jiid. Apologetih, Berlin, 
1908). The Mishna enacts that God should be 
blessed for evil no less than for good {Ber. ix. 5). 
A reader in the synagogue should be silenced if he 
says, * Thy name be remembered concerning good,’ 
or ‘We praise Thee, We praise Thee’ {ih. v. 3). 
‘Whosoever associates the name of heaven with 
another object is rooted out of the world’ {Suh. 
456). In the Passover service the redemption from 
Egypt and the slaying of the lirst-born are 
emphatically stated as accomplished by God in 

F erson : ‘ I and not an angel, I and not a saraph, 
and not a messenger.’ 

The strong assertions of the Divine unity and 
the all-importance of legalism left no room in the 
Halakha for Satanology. Hence the Mishna is 
free from it. Where Satan does occur in the 
Haggada of the Talmud and Midrash, the descrip- 
tion is coarse, puerile, and inconsistent. At one 
time he is a fallen angel. When God threw him 
from heaven, ‘ he caught hold of Michael’s wing, 
but the Holy One, blessed be He, rescued Michael’ 
{Yallp. Shim. 68; see Kohut, Angelologie, 1866, p. 
63). Then he is the ‘ Great Prince in Heaven ’ 
{Birhe d, B. Eliezer, 13). He is Michael 

being He is Sxap, ‘ the poison of God,* because 
of his identity with the angel of death. 

The Qabbala and the mediaeval Mystics restored 
Satan to his Ahrimanic dignity. The pint mn' 'D 
^pin, still said by some Jewish communities on the 
Day of Atonement, reads like a chapter f~om the 
Avesta. 

If the person of Satan is undefined in Jewish 
theology, the existence of the geser ha-ra' (in Baba 
bathra, 16a, identical with Satan and the angel of 
death) is a J ewish dogma. This theologoumenon 
is based on the yeser of Gn 6® 8‘^% rendered in the 
AV ‘imagination,’ and connoting that faculty of 
the soul Avhich is the cause of rebellion against 
God. The y^er became very early hypostatized in 
Jewish theology (cf. the antithesis in 

UK), ‘ Woe to me because of my Creator, woe 
to me because of my tempter ’ {Ber. 61a]). He is 
the ‘strange god’ of Ps 81% dwelling in man 
{Shabh. 1056). As the source of sin, he was already 
known to Sirach as ivvbryia (2P^), (37®), 

dia^o6\Lov (15^^). In these passages, as well as in 
others in the Apocrypha, where human dichotomy 
is asserted, such as Wis 9^®, an approach was made 
towards metaphysical dualism ; yet the spirit of 
legalism checked its further development. Where- 
as the very virtues of the wicked (= Gentiles) are 
vices in the eyes of the righteous (Yeb. 103a), a 
Jew can keep the Law and be sinless. ‘Blessed 
are Israelites. When they are occupied with the 
study of the Law and the performance of good 
works, the yeser is delivered into their hands, and 
not they into the hands of the yeser ’ CAbof^a zara, 
56 ; J^id. 30a ; cf. Sir 2H^). He is not i human 
faculty and therefore not ante-natal, but ar jdjunct 
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at Mrtli {Sank, 916), He is situated at the left,^ 
the other dms ex nmchma, the tob, being at 
the right {Ta'rm, lla). According to Ber, 616^ he 
resembles a fly,^ and is phu^ed between the valves 
of the heart. He was Divine!}" created for a 
benevolent purpose. Unless he existed, ‘no man 
would build a house, or marry or beget children, 
or transact any business* (Gen. B, 8lF). At the 
end of the world God will slay him in the presence 
of the righteous and wicked (Suk, 526). 

Literature.— Artt. ‘Apocalyptic Literature/ ‘Asmodsnus/ 
‘Demon/ ‘ Demonolojjv/ ‘Devil/ ‘Dualism/ ‘{^atan/ ‘Zoro- 
astrianism/ in UDB, EBi, JB, and their equivalents in 
and Hamburger's HE] P. Volz, Jiid. EschataL^ Tubingen, 
1903; W. Bousset, ltd. des Berlin, 190U; E. 

Stave, Eeder dsn Einjhm dfs Pamarnm anf d. Jitdentum, 
Haarlem, 1S9S ; M. Jastrow, Rd. of Bah. mid Amt/ria^ Boston, 
1S9S ; H. Gunkel, Schupfunff und CAaos, Gottingen, 1S95, and 
his Com. on Genens^, Gottingen, 1902; 1. H. Weiss, Ziir 
Gesch. d. jud. Tradition, vol. ii., Vienna, 1876; H. Duhm, Die 
biisen Geister im AT, Tiibingen, 1904; N. Krochmal, More 
2!i€buche ha-Zemanf Warsaw, iS!^ ; F. Weber, Jnd. Theol. % 
Leipzig, 1897. A. E. SUFFKIN. 

DUELLING. — I, Under civilization. — Al- 
though early Schoolmen declared that the judicial 
duel was Divinely instituted when David fought 
Goliath (I B 17), the point never ceased to truuhle 
the conscience of Christendom. Invested with 
sanctions of the higliest antiqitity, the origins of 
the duel elude definite ascertainment as completely 
as do the various ordeals among the ohlest peoples, 
of both East and West. Found in various forms, 
from Japan to Ireland, and from the ^Mefliterraneait 
to the nortliern latitudes, it was yet no universal 
practice, but mainly European ‘ where the hazel 
grew,* and its traces are scattered. The solemni- 
ties preceding the single combat of Menelausaml 
Paris (II. iii. 3Slf.) are marked indications of 
ancient custom and ceremonial in Homeric times. 
Historic Greek examples fail, but the usage ex isteti 
among the ancient Umbrians and among the Slavs 
(Nicolaus Damascenus [Didot, Fmy. Ilu't Gm- 
comm, iii. 457] ; Kelly, But of Rimia, Ixmdon, 
1878, pp. 33, 53 ; Lea, Supersiiiioji and Force*, j 
Philadelphia, 1892, pp. 108, UO). While the 
legendary battle of the Horatii and Curiatii (Livy, 

I. xxiv. f.) may point to an arehiuc practice among 
the Romans, the system of trial by battle has 
neither any tradition in the fragments of early 
Roman law nor any countenance from the jurists 
or the code. Roman civilization knew the duel 
as a Barbarian institution. Scipio Africanus (206 
B.c.) met it in Spain (Livy, xxvni. xxi); it 
flonrished among the Celtic and Germanic tribes 
(Velleius Paterculus, ii. 117 f. ; Tacitus, Germ. 10); 
and a particular tradition, untisually circum- 
stantial, associates it with the Burgundians, and 
ascribes its revival to king Gundobald (a.d. 501) 

an antidote to forsworn oaths induced by (3hria- 
purgation (Ze^es Burgundionum, tit. xlv.). 
Wide diversity of application and form existed ; 
but, with the overthrow of the Empire, the duel as 
part of the Barbarian codes became a sort of com- 
^ fostered by the martial 
traditions which were developing into feudalism 
and were to culminate in chivalry. 

Norse sagas have many records of kdlmgang (as 
the duel was called in Iceland— from the islet 
[Ad^wr], its customary arena) or hmh-jidd (m it is 
called in Norway— from the posts demarking the 
ground) ; there were champions who made it a 
profession ; the saga of Kormak, at once poet and 
champion, contains regulations of battle in which 
there are traces of sacrificial rites or incantations. 
QrrostuUlmrr, Kormak^s name for the place of 
wmbat, may be compared with eormt or orreete, 
the term for the duel in Anglo-Saxon and early 

*the other side/ 

^ like Abiimiui in the Avesta. 


Welsh laws. Ireland knew the institui.ion as 
romrac or c.omrac fri benfer (‘battle one 

man* ; cf. Joyce, She. //wA rf A nr. Lon- 

don, 1903, i. 152-54). ^ Sing-ularly enough, the evi- 
dence for the duel in England prior to flit* Norman 
conquest has failed to .‘satisfy the liKtoriaus. Tlius, 
while elsewhere, through tlie iiilliienee iff Chris- 
tianity, the duel was being aboji^hed early fe.g. in 
Iceland in a.d. and in Norway in ’lCI!2|, in 
England there is the anomaly of its 'not kworning 
an undoubtedly national mcaie of trial till half a 
century later. "The Conquest certainly establishiid 
it; that it was unpMpular with the Eiiglisli is a 
current inference witliout a very solid foundation. 
The lawsof Willijun the Cemnueror gave an ac'cuscoi 
person, whether Norman or Englishman, t lie o|)tion 
netween ordeal anil reserving a thirii e lioiec — 
compurgation f <y. e.)— to the Norman. The earliest 
English in.stanee recorded is datc<! 1(C7 ; Norman 
examples occur forty years earlier. In that e|*o<-h 
it had a very wide appliearion, k^h in civil matters 
and in charges of crime. In character it was, by 
^ its essential feature of se!f-hifl|L not really an 
I ordeal. How elalxmite was tin* irndithm for tlic. 

‘ forms of the duel as well as for the substantial law 
adndnistered by its agemry, can be from the 
Asaw.s' (f Jt'rnmkm. drawn up by Godfr»»y of 
n<milb>n 'in inpp for theLafisi kiic./dom »M'abh;difn;i 
by tim First (;ru>adc. This ordifuiiU’c is equally 
full and precise iygar»ling flie inodes of battle, the 
causes and comjitions, the oath- agahot uiagic, 
and the ilistincl ions of rank, wlier*d»v only knights 
fought in mail on Imrsebm-k with heim arid laTice, 
while eonimon b»lk fought in jackittn oil 

foot, and with baf oils. 

Uefote the close of the 12th cent, flie jurisdiction 
of the duel was considerably rcstricteiJ in F.nglaml 
hjV'Glanvirs ‘great itssise,' a sort iif magitiliod jury. 
Ihe tentlcncy expanded; gradually the dniel wiw 
superseded in civil eauses except lambrights ; 
bnrghal charters from Henry i, to Henry ill. 
gave numerous exemptions ; and bv the time of 
Edward I. the pnu;tiee%vas largely coiifincd to trials 
on the writ of right to land anti to ‘ ap|'s?al« * for 
manslaughter and serious crime. Altlouigh trial 
k' jury grew tet, tiie duel was long to rcmiiin. 
The importance of land litigatiims explains tim 
origin of the profemona! * pugil J or diani|doR, 
kept sometimes at a regular retaining fee In* a 
religious house. * From "the qiihilk mssuctmiej 
saiti Sir John SkmeiFxpmitkm fflBJkiii UGmk.% 
1597, s.v. ‘Camplones^), *cuinmis the common 
saying, 

“ Do tbo« richt, do thou wring, 

Cheis thou a ciiwnpiosj! utrm^T * 

In criminal emimB a kindred Imt more comipt 
product was the * approver,* an inforrm^r, freqncnti v 
infamous, who in making his charge underwent the 
nsk of a challenge to battle. The loser in appeals 
of battle, being convicted of perjury by the fact of 
defeat, was ^hanged ; and there is extant a con- 
teninorary picture of an approver who thus mme 
w the had end he had earned (Maitland, Seleci 
Feme of Crown, Selden S^oc., London, I8H8|. 

From the 9th cent, the Church was coiitinuonaly 
denouncing the duel, and as «mtinuoii»ly giving ft 
countenance. The latter procesi^ took many forniR, 
one being the acquisition of jurisdiction by eccleiii- 
astycral dignitaries over trials by combat Per- 
quisites of court deflected even clerical minds 
from the true^path. Sometimes clerics themselveg 
fought duels in person, and it was m hard to stop 
the practice as to keep churchmen from liearlng 
arms m war. A Glasgow pontifical in USD in- 
^ j liturgical common form for blcsRing the 
shield and baton for a duel, and some ttiiiits were 
esteemed especially efficacious to lie invoked for 
success m such combats. In the First Crmade, 
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Peter the Hermit himself bore a challenge for a 
duel of ten, six, or three crusaders against an 
equal number of Saracens {Tancredi, cap. 81). As 
usual, practice belied precept, and anathema was 
useless. Indeed, an old French authority on the 
duel in the 15th . cent. (Olivier de La Marche, 
in Train du duel judiciaire^ ed. Prost, Paris, 1872, 
p. 44} declares that ecclesiastics, like other people, 
were bound to fight if the case was treason or 
involved a point of the faith. The sanctions of the 
duel occasioned much deep discussion. Nicolas de 
Lyra wrote a treatise on the classic precedent of 
David and Goliath ; Cain and Abel admittedly 
furnished a less satisfactory example. 

Until the end of the 13th cent, the duel was a 
duel of law, but in the 14th it blossomed anew 
as a duel of chivalry, once more emphasizing its 
aristocratic and military impulses. The duel, 
rapidly decaying in other matters, became the 
fashion for appeals of treason, and this newer 
chivalric duel took on fresh splendour, especially 
in the courts of England and France. An im- 
portant ordinance of King Philip the Fair in 1306 
was a characteristic code, containing regulations 
most of which passed into general use in chivalric 
courts. Notable editions of such duel codes were 
the ordinance drawn up by the Constable of Eng- 
land under Richard ll., and the reproduction of it 
in the Order of Combats preserved by the Constable 
of Scotland from a MS belonging to James i. The 
formalities were evidently known to Chaucer, who 
reproduced them in the Knight* s Tale, 

Mere tilting matches, different as they were in 
principle from duels, are easily confounded with 
them, especially when they were * jousts of war,’ 
in which the combat was d outrance. Some of 
these are historic, such as the ‘ Combat des Trente ’ 
in 1351 between thirty Bretons and thirty English- 
men. It is the subject of a French chanson de gestCy 
and its interest is the greater from its having 
supplied a model for the clan duel (in 1396) of 
thirty Highlanders of Clan Chattan against thirty 
of Clan Kay. Not a few fruitless miallenges of 
100 knights against 100 are extant, and there were 
many actual duels of numbers, such as of 13 French- 
men against 13 Italians, and of 7 Frenchmen against 
7 En^ish. The duel, strictly construed as a com- 
bat of two, adjudged by and fought before a court 
invariably noble and usually royal, had long a 
distinct place, chiefly for trials on charges of treason 
where legal proofs were inadequate. It suited the 
times. Fourteenth century England devised a 
Court of Chivalry in which the historical import- 
ance of the duel culminates in the wager of battle 
between the Dukes of Hereford and Norfolk in 
1398. This duel was stopped at the outset by 
Richard ii., who arbitrarily and illegally exiled 
both combatants. Hereford returned from his 
exile next year to depose Richard and take the 
throne as Henry iv., and it was he who at his 
coronation jocularly assured his champion that he 
would himself see to the defence of his right to the 
crown. The * champion of England ’ was one of 
the institutional inventions of English chivalry in 
the 14th century. 

Meanwhile, alongside of chivalry the old duel 
of law was taking an unconscionable time to die. 
Law in the 13th and 14th cent, had no shudder for 
its brutality, and Bracton could calmly record {de 
Legihus Anglice^ ed. 1640, fob 145) that the loss of a 
front tooth maimed a man and gave him an excuse 
from the duel, ‘ for such teeth help much to victory.’ 
Pitiful records in the 16th cent, show this, grue- 
somely enough, to have been literal fact, for graces 
attendant on chivalry encountering before kings 
were absent when humble combatants in inferior 
courts mauled each other with baton or ‘ biscorne,’ 
and tore each other with their teeth. One does 


not marvel that Pope Nicholas, in 867, had denied 
the Divine institution of the duel, but one does 
marvel that nearly seven centuries afterwards, John 
Major’s protest, that ‘ God did not settle questions 
in that bad way,’ was a mere voice in the wilder- 
ness. Yet humane opinion was ripening, and in 
1549 the Council of Trent (Sess. xxv. cap. 19) 
denounced the duel, and decreed excommunication 
against all participators, even including seconds, 
spectators, and the lords temporal who assigned a 
place for a duel. The property of duellists and 
seconds was to be sequestrated, and they were to 
be delivered to the secular arm as murderers, while 
the funeral rites of the Church were to be denied 
to those who fell.^ This denunciation had had 
innumerable predecessors, and was to be as little 
regarded, for the ‘ detestable use ’ had then entered 
on a new phase and was raging in Europe, as if to 
show that the Reformation of creed wrought little 
to reform humanity. 

There had arisen in that new epoch the private 
duel, as distinguished from the duel under form of 
law or chivalry. Its vogue is usually ascribed to 
the consequences of the personal quarrel in 1528 
between Francis i. of France and Charles v. of 
Spain. The constitutional interest of the new 
type was that it dispensed with the intervention of 
a judge or a court, and the great prevalence of this 

rivate duel for about two centuries in Europe was 

oubtless in part a consequence of the fashion of 
carrying light side-arms. Just as the two-handed 
sword of mediseval warfare was succeeded by the 
rapier, so the formal wager of battle with all its 
ceremonial procedure gave place to the lighter, 
easier form more apt for the ‘ sudden and quick in 
quarrel. ’ So there was bred the gauntlet-gatherer, 
the duellist, who inherited and developed all the 
pretensions of class privilege and other bad points 
of chivalry. Thus by additions was constructed a 
new code of the * point of honour,’ largely of Italian 
manufacture, which was a constant menace to 
domestic peace in Europe. The *bons docteurs 
duellistes,^ as Brantdme called them [Mimoires, 
p. 183), devised the pestiferous doctrine of the 
‘satisfaction of a gentleman,’ which for three 
hundred years exacted a heavy toll of human life. 
If it fostered courage, it also fostered the bully. 

‘ Men may account a duello,’ said Bacon [Letters 
and Life, ed. Spedding, London, 1872, vi. 108), ‘ an 
honourable kind of satisfaction, yet it is but a 
scarlet or a grained kind of murdering.’ 

One stage of the duel, half-way between the old 
judicial combat and the new private duel, was the 
duel by licence, permitted in France and practised 
in Scotland under James vi. Later, as James I.,, 
he issued his edict against the duel in 1613, seconded 
by Bacon, who insisted that by the law of England 
the killing of a man in a duel was murder, how- 
ever fair the duel might have been. Bacon saw 
the root of the matter in the point that the law 
gave no sufficient reparation for insult and libel— 
a consideration which weighs heavily still in esti- 
mating the place of the duel in modern Europe. 

Wager of battle, dramatically resurrected in an 
appeal of murder in England in 1818, was repealed 
by statute in the following year. In all its forms, 
both judicial and unjudicial, the duel is now 
extinct in Great Britain and in the United States ; 
in the latter for a time it was one of the most 
curious importations and survivals of European 
feudalism. Arising under military conditions, it 
naturally persists the longer where militarism 

1 Gf. also the unqualified condemnation of duelling by Benedict 
XTV. (Const. Detestabil&m, 10 Nov. 1762), the punishment of 
surgeons and confessors intentionally administering to duellists 
(excommunication, by response of the Holy Office, 31 May 1884:), 
and the renewed disapproval of the whole sj^stem, moluding 
even student duels, by Leo xin, (Brief Pctstoralis officii, 22 Sept. 
1891). 
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is a determinant of public life. Amon" German 
students it has sunk to a rather savage athletic 
sport ; and in Europe generally it has run, and is 
running, a course parallel to that of private wars 
— possibly prophetic of that of national wars. Its 
endurance is determined, not by enactment of law, 
but by the spirit of society. It is bound up with 
ideas of private revenge and family blood-feud, 
not with the conceptions of a State with justice 
as its primary function. It is instractive, there- 
fore, to compare brielly the law in Britain and in 
Europe, and to diagnose certain causes of contrast. 
In Great Britain the duel has in general, since 
JKing James’s edict, and more particularly during 
the last century and a half, been treated with far 
greater severity than was shown to it elsewhere. 
In this country practically alone is it now the law 
that to kill in duel is murder, involving the capital 
penalty. In almost all the rest of Europe this 
stringency holds only when traditional rules have 
been infringed, or when there has been some un- 
fairness in the combat. Challenges, preliminary 
steps, and wounding in duel are, in like manner, 
much less heavily punished on the Continent than 
in Britain. On the other hand, exponents of the 
honour-code of Europe themselves declare that 
British courts make mr more elleetive provi.^ion 
than Continental courts for the primary pecuniary 
protection for wrongs to personal honour, this 
scale being, for instance, contra-sted with the 
slight reparation made in France. Bentham 
{Works f London, 1843, i. 379, 543), solierly balanc- 
ing the merits and demerits of penal policies^ in 
general and ‘honorary satisfaction* m special, 
points out the partiality, uncertainty, and incon- 
venience of the duel considered as a punishment, 
although he thought it might be proper to be 
indulgent to it if the alternative was revenge 
by poison or the bravo. Duels, he pointed out, 
were less common in Italy than in France and 
England, but poisoning and assassinations were 
much commoner. Like the historian Hobertson, 
Bentham as a moralist thought that duelling 
tended to preserve ‘politeness and peace,* and 
seems to have had little foresight of its swift 
decline. In recent times, the conditions, in 
France, often appeared to ensure immunity from 
injury but not from ridicule. The facts seem 
to justify the inference that for once British laws 
have doubly— by repression of the duel and by 
adequate civil reparation for injured honour — 
tended to suppress the duel and to make it 
unnecessary. Frapper fart sur ia baurscy €*est 
frapmr jmte is the dictum of a modern ‘ dmdeur 
duelliste’ (Croabbon, op. cit. w/ra, 399). In Britain 
the spirit of trial by jury has proved a better 
guardian even of honour than the sword. Perhaps 
it is not among the things they manage ^tter 
in Germany and France that men continue, in 
however restricted a degree, to countenance the 
duel, which ranks as probably the oldest barbaric 
inheritance among the institutions of Europe. 
Probably Bentham himself did not sufficiently 
reflect that what had so long been abandoned by 
Europe as au utterly capricious and irrationi 
mode of justice, where substantial interests were 
concerned, stood thereby already grotesquely out 
of court for the flner task, in modem civilization, 
of healing the sores of honour. 

Significant indications of comnt tendencies, illustrating 
some of the foregoing views, have appeared in Oerraanv, 
the centre of modern militarism, especially since 1897 , when 
Kaiser Wilhelm n. issued a Cabinet order declaring his will 
that duels among officers should be more effectively preventeti 
by remittang private quarrels to Councils of Honour with apiieal 
to Courts of Honour, commanding officers, and the Kaiser 
himself. These Councils of Honour for a regiment consist of 
three officers, while the Courts of Honour comprise ail the 
officers. This order by its terms did not prohibit duelling, but 
it enlarged the province of Courts of Honour. Eeconciuation 


by intervention of fueh Coarv'ils and Coiirte, hnwpver, w*a, 
and still is, declared penui—il'le tmly nnt forMJdtii by 

the honour of the clasK to ».Uik*h thv rstbcf-r or hy 

morals. .A.t first iiaiSed m m ab^oMtkiii ol the fbii'l, fherjrder 
was soon found not to %varrant any Kuch Iscpeg. ('.niirw In 
1897, and since, have |>oiutc;d out that the liaise r luifi »m;r 
departed from rec«»gir,tiun of IIk* duel a? the ratut 

in affairs of honour; tiny bluntly stated that t!ii; s^tO-caiJefl 
scandal of diiellmp; would not be ended, that tfc«* cird’T would 
entirely depend for ifMefiicienry on the spirit cd enforffenient, 
and that it was puerile to antieipato the eradjcatJfjn of m,p drep. 
rooted a practice at one itrokr. Yet on the whole the -fTdK'r 
wae recognized m a very consideraltle Attempt at rentrlnmn 
in the army. It was sulwequeritJy m»le a|vpliral»le alio to 
naval officers. 

The critical forecast %vbii justified by event*. K<*aiid^s rmt- 
tinned to arise periodseally over duels iintler painful cirriim. 
stances and with fatal ecmRequences. In hharp rnntrovf r#(j 

sprang from the discovery that, in violation of an Inii'M'rial 
order, candidates for choice m ofBcem in the reserve had bf?cn 
subjecteii to questions rrgaitiing thdropinjoris on diiehing, and 
had suffered preiudke for answers op|>eH«l to the |>ractiee. 
The Minister of War declare<i In the Eeielwtag that, whdt dueli 
were justifiable for such CMCf « charges of cowarfliee, Insult 
by violence, or imputation iqvon an officer’s tmml ist4»frrity or 
family honour, everrthing was done to prevent the duelling 
abuse. These explanations did not isatisfy friendi of reform, 
who protested that every officer ptmiished tor toking part in % 
duel should be dismissed from the anny. Alterwini*, in the 
same year, a manifesto was influentially signed dejaanding the 
prohibition of all duels: and the inslitsitjon at Courta of lloaour 
m their stead. It w*ai exprewly urged that the best means of 
prevention was to afford more effeotive legal prrgcrib'ui against 
attacks on the honour of individu.'dw. lex****! Irg.fj’alivf* *rijon 
does not seem to have b 'bowed, but the agibdsoti h« ferV'CcI a 
useful purpose in devatiiiK’ ptjbJir opiiuMu hi Kurope, 

htfmArrm.^TmiM du dud judidmn fby uilvlrr de I* 
Marche and others], «I. B. Projil, Parii, Arhm dm 

ij’atotVtos, ittBcotn tr. B%&kt »>f iUtkiiUkai ihpMxi of the Have 
(ed. Htovenwn, Scottish Text mu, Wd); Bari« d# Pntm, 
£>wUfiy Venice, ItoiS ; P. de B. de Emnldwe, Mdmnrm . , . 
tmirhant printer*#, iWVd. l/vtjdon, ; J. Sclden, 

Thr liondm, IdW; B.. A. Koad:*,*!. Ayrununtf . . . on 

Trial hp Battle, Londtui, ti-to; K. C. Lea, <%nd 

Forte*, Philadelphia, 1M*;‘ : Pollock-Maithmd, l/i. r, of Fn r, 
Latr, Cambridge, Alfred Hutton, '/Vji Smrd amt the 

Centxtries, Ixtndon, 1901 ; G. Ncilsoa, Trtal ty (’("mbaf, Cla'-igicnv, 
ib5»0. I.4eJ^inK: awthoritiv*^ on the duel m Kc.fi .pe inebub' Ctuut e 
de Chateaavillaird, Mmai fur k dud, Paris, WM ; F, Patettai, 
Be Ordaiie, Turin, I8» ; and, m reganis the itato at mmimt lam* 
and regulations affecting the chjcl, A. Croabboo, l#a Semm 
du paint d'hmnmr, Paris, 1594. Ccneral ndertnee may also 
be made to Carl A. Thirom, BPdiufraphp pf Fmdng njui 
IkieUingy ILondon, 1S9«1 *, Fougeroux de Champlgneultet , II&Mt, 
dee duels anciens et mmkrTu,d, t! vols., Paris, IKte ; E. Cauchy, 
Du Duet, consider^ «ton* ses arigina d ikim titat mind dm 
mmirs, 2 vois., Paris, 1840; G. von Below, Mu DmSI in 
DetttfchUxnd, Qesth. u. Ge^rmrard, I'fW; H. Fehr, 

Det Zttmkampf, Berlin, 1 W ; M. Liepmaan. PmU t*. Ehm, 
Berlin, 1904; B. Kohlrauscb, Ztrrsifeamp/, Itorlifi, M, 

Rade, sort. *Zweikampf * (with mplom lileraturf ) in PilSK 

GKOEGE XEIIi^OK. 

2 . Among primitive peoples.— iif>wever iiinvli 
the duel has degenerate!! from ^ its mm higdi 
estate, as has Just l>een sho^wii, it must yet i>e 
adjudged to have l^en once one of the inmn'rows 
forms of ordeal although still iiiiyGit'r factor 
plainly contributed to its rwe and tf,uMtolty'"'*4he 
trequent failure of primitive jiirisprutienee to 
secure in any other the ends at w‘!ii%di it 
aimed. The ijurely relfgiims skle of tint due!, 
which, from this |ioint of view’, is more cimmitmiy 
termed *the wager of battle/ may lie reserveli 
for art. Orxieab, but certain primitive timm of 
legal duels, as summarized by Post {Grumirm 
der ethnaiog, Juri^mitkmj Oldenburg, 1S94-5, ii. 
236, 351 L, 604“59fe)* may be brielly mentioned 
here. 

In the simplest type, as among the H. American 
Chamias and Botooudos, the duellists ponimel 
each other with ists or sticks, wdth w’ftfit danger 
to life or limb, this being the ciwe even In old 
Bohemian and Polish law. A more iiitere^^iiiig 
form is that in which, as among the Aiwlmliuiii, 
the parties strike each other ' altenmtdy ; and 
the highest is that in which deadly weiifKww iirt 
employed with Intent to kill, m mmmiz the 
Californian Korusi, the Bayaks, the Iktaks, the 
Australians, the Tunguses, the Grusi!itan% anil In 
Europe generally. An interesting instance of thf 
duel as a proof of guilt is to be found in Him 
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When a giri is found to be pregnant and the man 
■whom she accuses denies his share in her guilt, 
each of the pair is given a knife, the one first 
wounded in the ensuing duel being adjudged in the 
wrong. In this case it is, moreover, interesting 
to see that the girl may be represented, quite as 
was the case in Europe, by a champion, this being 
in Nias one of her kinsmen. Elsewhere, where 
women are allowed to participate in duels (a 
privilege normally reserved for the male sex), 
their opponents may be compelled to have some 
handicap, as when, in old Bohemian law, they 
were obliged to stand in a pit dug in the ground. 
Elsewhere, however, as among the Slavs and 
Bohemians, the services of a champion were 
expressly forbidden, on the ground that a man 
really innocent might be killed. 

The cycle of development of the duel would 
seem to be somewhat as follows : in its ultimate 
origin it is simply a fight, more or less serious, 
between two men concerning some real or fancied 
injury. From this point of view it is precisely I 
like any modern fight between two men for the 
settlement of some difficulty between them, or 
even for mere revenge. But at an early time 
these fights become hedged about, for the w^elfare 
of society, with various restrictions; e.y. formal 
witnesses (the later ‘seconds’) may be required to 
see fair play, or certain cases alone may be settled 
by the duel, or certain formalities are required 
by the authorities before a duel may be fought. 
There is also doubtless present, even in the most 
primitive form of duel—or mere fight— the con- 
viction, on the part of at least one of the com- 
batants, that he has been wronged, and he feels 
that the victory will decide which of the two has 
been right. Though the methods employed are 
far difierent, the underlying principle is the same 
as in the most highly polished modern controversy 
of any sort whatever. From this feeling that 
‘truth is mighty, and will prevail,’ comes the 
concept that the duel has a religious sanction, 
that Biyine powers aid the party in the right, and 
that it is, indeed, an ordeal, in the technical sense 
of the term. On the other hand, the increasing 
scope of law imposes ever narrowing bounds upon 
the duel, and, as other modes of redress are 
evolved, the duel becomes more and more needless, 
especially as it is felt that it involves a useless 
waste of valuable lives, besides interfering with 
the majesty of the law. Thus the duel finally 
decays as an institution, and comes to be treated 
as a crime, even a challenge, except in time of 
war, being punished with death among the Aztecs. 
Yet the duel dies hard, for there lingers a per- 
sistent belief among many of fine fibre that there 
are wrongs for which no court of law can give 
redress, and it must be confessed that pecuniary 
damages or even imprisonment of an opponent 
is thin salve for wounded honour. Church and 
State have alike condemned the duel, and justly ; 
yet perhaps the duellist’s side of the argument 
should not, in fairness, be utterly ignored. 

The peculiar nature of the duel from the point 
of view of early jurisprudence is well illustrated 
by its relation to the blood-feud (q.v.), to which 
a man killing another in a duel is rarely liable, 
this being probably due to the fact that both 
parties were held to be fighting in self-defence, 
while, where the duel was a recognized form of 
procedure, there would be no room for blood-feud. 

The extreme degeneration of the duel is almost 
ludicrously illustrated by the ‘ nith-songs ’ of the 
Greenland Eskimo. 

* When a Greenlander considers himself injured in any w&y 
by another person, he composes about him a satirical song*, 
which he rehearses with the help of his intimates. He then 
challenges the ojGEending one to a duel of song. One after 
another the two disputants sing at each other their wisdom, 


wit, and satire, supported by their partisans, until at last one 
is at his wits’ end, when the audience, who are the jury, make 
known their decision. The matter is now settled for good, and 
the contestants must he friends again and not recall the matter 
which was in dispute ’ (Chamberlain, in Handbook of Amer. 
Indians, ii, 77 [Bull. SO BH, Washington, 1910]). 

Lastly, it may be noted that any attempt to 
trace the duel to a single people is hopeless. It 
had its origin in the fighting spirit of the human 
race, and that spirit is as universal as mankind. 

Louis H. Gkay. 

DUNKARDS. — See Sects (Christian). 

DUNS SCOTUS.—See Scholasticism. 

DURGA. — Durga is one of the commonest 
names of Siva’s consort. Other names are Devi, 
Uma, Ganri, Parvati, Chandi, Chamnnda, Kali, 
Kapalini, Bhavani, Vijaya,’etc. (for a' very full 
list, see Dowson, Classical Diet, of Hindu Mythol.^^ 
London, 1903, s.'o. ‘Devi’). The name Durga ori- 
ginally designated that goddess in her terrific char- 
acter._ As has been shown in art. Brahmanism: 
(vol. ii. p. 813), she is, like her husband Siva, a 
combination of several deities and local varieties 
of similar mythological conceptions. It is, there- 
fore, natural that she should present very difierent 
aspects. 

The worship of such goddesses as ultimately were combined 
in, and made up, as it were, the great goddess Durga, seems to 
have become more popular about the end of the Vedic period, 
for some of their names occur already in Vedic literature, espe- 
cially in the latest works belonging to it. Arabika is called 
Rudra’s sister in the Vajasaneyl SaThhitd, but in Taittiriya 
Aravyaka, x. 18, she has already become the spouse of Rudra, 
just as in later times. In the same work, x. 1 (p. 788 of the 
Bibl. Indica ed., Calcutta, 1864-72), we find an invocation of 
Durga devi, who is there styled Vairooham, daughter of the 
Sun or Fire ; and in x. 1, 7, among verses addressed to Agni, 
we meet with two more names of Durga (here called Durgi), viz. 
Katyayani (the text has the masculine form, Katyaj'-ana) and 
Kanyakumari.1 Uma, daughter of Himavat, is mentioned in 
the Kena Upani§ad, iii. 26, as a heavenly woman conversant 
with Brahman, on which account the commentator regards her 
as a personification of Brahmavidya; but in Taitt. Ar. x. 18 
(according to the Dravi<Ja text) Rudra is invoked as Umapati, 

* husband of Uma.’ Kali and KarMi, two names of Durga, occur 
in the Mu^b^ka Upanisad, i. 2, 4, among the names of the seven 
tongues of Agni. Finally, it may be mentioned that, in Weber’s 
opinion, there is some connexion between Durga and Saras vati, 
since the epithets Varada, Mahadevi, and Sandhyavidya, given 
to Sarasvati in Taitt. Ar. x. 26, 80, belong, at a later period, 
exclusively to the consort of Siva (cf. Mmr, Orig. Skr, Texts, 
1858-72, iv. 428 f.). 

From the testimonies adduced, it seems certain 
that about the end of the Vedic period several 
goddesses had come to be acknowledged who then 
or later were promoted to the rank of wives of 
Budra-Siva; and that some of them may, with 
more or less probability, be connected with moun- 
tains and with the element of fire. They have all 
been blended in the one consort of Siva, whose 
character obviously betrays the diversity of her 
origin. In her terrible aspect she seems to repre- 
sent fire as the devouring and, at the same time, 
expiating element ; and in her more benign char- 
acter we seem to catch sight of a goddess of the 
mountains. But there were probably other god- 
desses or female demons, belonging to different 
parts of India and worshipped by different classes 
of people, who in the course of time were combined 
into one great goddess, the spouse of Siva. Yet 
this coalescence of various elements in the one 
great goddess does not seem ever to have been 
complete, since a kind of consciousness of their 
disparity appears to have lingered in the mind of 
her worshippers as late as the composition of the 
Devlmdhdtmya (assigned by Pargiter to the 6th or 
perhaps 5th cent. A.D.). In the story of her vic- 
tory over Snmbha and Ni^umbha, related below, 
Chandika (here identified with Ambika and Cha- 
raunda) as well as Kali is said to be an emanation 
from* Durga ; through them, and not in her own 
1 From Kumarl, Cape Comorin, the southernmost point of 
India, is supposed to have got its name, which we find already 
in the Peripkts Maris JErytkrm (Ktafidp, cap, 68). 
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person, she performed those deeds for which she i 
IS chiedy celebrated. ^ , j 

This syncretistic process, begun in ^the Vedic ] 
period, is all but complete in the Epics, which, ^ 
however, do not contain expli^cit accounts of 
Durga’s deeds. The divinity of Siva's spouse was 
then generally acknowledged, and the jdeas con- 
cerning her were very much the same as, though 
less extravagant than, in later times. What they 
were will best be seen from a hymn of Arjuna to 
Burga in MaJmhharata, vi. 23, which is here trans- 
scribed (tr, Muir, iv, 432) : 

‘ Reverence to thee, SiddhasenEnifgeneraless of the Siddhas],! 
the noble, the dweller on Mandara, KumM, Kill, Kipili, Kapili, 
KiBnapifigala, Reverence to Bhadrahaii; reverence to thee, 
Mahikali; reverence to thee, Chapdi, Chan^i; reverence to 
thee, 0 Tarini [deliveress], 0 Varavart;tini fbeautiful-coloured], 

O fortunate Katj’iyani, 0 Karili, O Vijayi, O Jayi [victory], 
who bearest a peacock*8 tail for thy banner, adorned with various 
jewels, armed with many spears, wielding sword and shield, 
younger sister of the chief of cowherds {Kr?na3, eldest born in 
the family of the cowherd Nanda, delighting always in Mahisa's 
blood, Kau^iki, wearing yellow ^rraenfcs, loud-laughing, wolf- 
mouthed ; reverence to thee, thou delighter in battle, O Umi, 
mkambhari, thou white one [or Sveti], thou black one {or 
0 destroyer of Kaitabha. Reverence bo thee, O Hiran- 
yik§i, Virup3,k|fi, Bhumrikfi [golden-, distorted-, dark-eyed], 

0 Vedairuti [tradition of the Veda] most pure, devout, J&ta- 
vedasi [female Agni], who dwellesfe continually near to Jambu, 
mountain-precipices, and sepulchres. Of sciences, thou art the 
science of Brahman [or of the Veda], the great sleep of embodied 
beings, O mother of Skanda, divine BurgS., dweller in wilder- 
nesses. Thou art called SvahU, Svadbft, Kali, K4f|ba [minute 
divisions of time], Sarasvali, S4vitri, mother of the Vedas, and 
the Vedlnta [or end of the Vedas}. Thou, great gofidcK.s 
[Mah&devi], art praised with a pure heart. By thy favour let 
me be ever victorious in battle. In deserts, fears, and diffi- 
culties, and in the preservation of thy devout aervantw, and in 
Pataia, thou constantly abidest, and conquerest the Dlinavas in 
battle. Thou art Jambhani [destroyer], Mohini, Miyi, Hri, Sri, 
Sandhyi, the luminous, Sivitri, the mother, Tufp [content- 
ment], Fu^^i [fatness], Bhrti [constancy], Dipti [light], mcreaaer 
of the sun and moon, the power of the powerfulin battle, --fall 
this] thou art seen by the Siddhm and CAdrat»as [to be}.’ The 
translator adds that in Mahdbhdmta^ iv. 6, there is another 
hymn addressed by Yudhisprira to Durga, very similar to toe 
preceding. Among other things, she is there mid to ‘ have her 
perpetual abode on the Vindhya mountains, and to delight in 
spirituous liquor, flesh, and sacrificial victims,’ la the sequel, 
Muir quotes a remarkable line from the Banvarhia (v. 8274), 
ac<mrding to which Burgi was worshipped by the savage tribm 
of Sabaras, Barbaras, and PuHndas. 

We now proceed to relate the chief mythological 
data and the deeds of Dnrga which are found in 
Sanskrit literature. Usually she is stated to be 
the daughter of Himavat{Uma Haimavati already 
in the Kena Upani^ad) by Mens. The latter is, 
according to Bdmdyana, I. xxxv, 14, the daughter 
of Meru, and, according to thePfimnoy,® the mental 
danghter of the Manes. According to ECmdijmia, 

I, XXXV. 15, UmS. was the younger sister of GahgS., 
but, according to EarivaiMa^ 943 ff. (where she is 
called Aparna), she was the eldest daughter of 
Himavat, and had two sisters, Ekapanill and 
Ekapatela, wives of Jaigisavya and Asita 'Devala 
respectively.^ Sometimes, however, DurgH is ad- 
dressed as sisteiH>f Vi^nu® and of Indra,* whence 
she is said to be called Kau^iki. Her epithet 
Yairochan% in TaitL Ar, x, 1. 7, seems to make 
her a daughter of the Sun or perhaps of Fire, while 
the epithet Gautam! would connect her with one 
of the seven R§is. Some of tb^e statements were 
perhaps prompted by a desire on the part of the 
worshippers of Siva to provide their supreme and 
primeval god with a consort of more equal rank 
than belonged to a daughter of the Himalaya. 
Such a tendency almost certainly gave rise to the 
Paurinic stow tnat Siva’s wife originally was Sat!, 
daughter of I)ak§a, the creator, and that in her 
wrath she abandoned her bodily existence through 
yoga, when Bak§a slighted her husband by not 

1 The form in the oridnal ia ^dMasm&nii notUddhasmdmBL 
‘generaless of the SMdhas/ the interpretarion given by Huh, 

Nilakautha, The name might be explained as ‘ wife 
Of Sidcmasena’ ; Siddhasena, however, is a name of Kumara. 
not of Siva. ’ 

2 KtmdrasaTnbhami i. 18, com, 

« Bmi/vamia, 10286. 4 and 8260, 


inviting him to his .wrifiee.^ For tlii.s aeddent 
is not yet alluded to in the earlicf^t acenunt' of 

Daksa’s .sjacrifu'e in xii. 2S4, where 

Siva’s wife is called iJevI and Uiiia. 

The story of rmfi’s marriage with Siva frsrms 
the subject of Kalidasa’s famous poem, KuMiira^ 
sambkava,^ The gods, defeated by the A^-ura 
Taraka, consult eil lirahma; lie predicted that 
Siva’s son by Urn a, who was not yet hfetrotimd to 
him, would vanquish their _ enemy. In order to 
cau.se Siva, wiio was practising austeritlcH on the 
Himalaya, to fall in with Uimi, Indra dis- 
patched Manmatha, the god of love, to the spot, 
wdiere just, then tire daughter of the 

IlimMaya, Siva’s host, was offering dowers tu the 
divine ascetic. >Ianmath» drew his inov at 
and detached his mind from contemplatii’ui. Siva 
waxed wroth, and reduced tlie go«l of love to 
ashes; but aher%vards he \vm moved hy Uma's 
constancy as she submitted to the veriest aus- 
terities in order to win him, and wooed lier. The 
roduct of their love was Knmara, who on his 
irthday killed the Asura.® It ^ may be added 
that the Paurfinic etymology of Umil m based on 
this story : whtm she engaged in austerities, her 
mother clis.sumied her from tliis course, Kiying, 
u 7ndf * no, nod 

Another son of Burgh is Gaiiesa,, the gad with 
the elephanfine head. IBs mirafulmis birth has 
been related in art. Beahmaxbsm.* 

The nnmt famous deeds of I>«rg& are her vie. 
torics over several Asuras; they form theMibjin*t 
of the D^Hmt'ihfUmfpn , an episode ol the dbir/row- 
deya Purdnu/ whicli luw Income the textdroek of 
her worshippers. In this wtuk Ih'irgA is said to 
have been formed, under the name 'rimntlika, by 
the combined energies of the whirli tlp*y |mt 
forth in their wrath when the Asura iMahi^^a hiwl 
vanquished the gods, and had set luinself ii|'i lis tlm 
Indra of the heavenly dominions. The did 

battle with the host of Asuras, and killcil them 
wholesale. Then ensued a single combat tetween 
Ghandikil and Bdahi^isura, who mmnml many 
fornisi especially his buffalo fiha|:M», from which he 
deriv^ his name. At last Chandiki st^XKl on tlie 
demon, and cut off his head ; but'oiit of the trunk 
grew the Asura in Ids natural shape, and then he 
was killed by thc^ gcHidess. It is in this act of 
dealing the last blow to the Asura who comes out 
of the teheiuled budalo that Burga is usually re- 
presented in Indian art, not only in riumkjrless 
pictures and simlpturea, but also in ry ; for the 

f reat poet Btoa, who lived la the Tth ceirt. 

escril>es this ^mmt in nearly every verw of his 
CMndUatiika^ a hymn to that gcnideiei fed. Ihirgi- 
praakda and Parab®, Bomliay, 1B99 ; a new ed. and 
tr* forthcoming by G. Payn Quackenlw, in the 
Columbia University Indo- Irani an Seri^b 
Brides the killing of Mahifteira, the 
hMfma celebrates tke victory of Cliandikd over 
the Mmtm Sumbha and Niaumbha. Yliese t’lvo 
demons had routed the gods, and had n.sur|.>eil the 
government of the three worlds* The gods im- 
plored the aid of FArvatl, who had come to liiithe 
m the water of the Gahgt ; from her kaly iMiied 
another goddess who is called Ambikft or €ii&nilik&. 
Now, it happened that Chap^®* and Mwii«Ia/ two 
servant® or Sumbha and Hkuinblm, liadmut tliis 
goddeffi, and had b^n struck by her mm ty . They, 
therefore, adviswi Sumbha to lake her m hm wife, 
r Ffiou Fttfdicw, tr. Wilfou, i IIT, o. l ; cl. KmnSm* 
1 . 21 . 

s The Mm« «tory is slio toM in, tot &“« mti ilis 

robasyifc of to® SmnM Futdm* For rtfertnet*, s#f 

xxvfi. (1878) 178 fit* 

4Xt imy te 'Sddid h®r« that to fl»t nienifenrd l» 

Taitt An x. 1, 6, where a mantra J« atidwii#^ to him nadir 
the name Ihmti. Cf. atoo art* GASAriTi'AM. 

* Eng. tr. by Eden Pargitor, BibL 1M4. 
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upon which the latter sent a messenger to invite 
her to marry him. She consented, on cqndition 
that he should vanquish her. Thereupon Sumbha 
sent Dhumralochana with a host of Asuras to seize 
her; but she destroyed them all. Then Chanda 
and Munda were dispatched with another army. 
When Ambika saw them, she waxed exceedingly 
wroth, so that from her forehead issued a terrible 
goddess Kali, of emaciated body, clad in a tiger’s 
skin, with a garland of skulls hanging from her 
neck, and her tongue lolling out from her wide 
mouth. After a frightful battle, she killed both 
Chanda and Munda, from whiph feat she received 
the name Chamunda.^ Now Sumbha himself, at 
the head of an enormous army of Asuras, went to 
meet Ambika, on whose side fought the energies 
of ail gods, which had taken bodily form. Among 
the Asuras was Raktabija; when a drop of his 
blood fell on the ground, it was at once changed 
into an Asura of his form. Thus innumerable 
Asuras soon came into existence, and increased 
the army of the enemies of the gods. Chandika 
then ordered Chamunda to drink up the blood of 
Raktabija before it fell to the ground, and at last 
killed the exhausted and bloodless Asura. Now 
Nisumbha attacked the goddess, while her lion 
caused great havoc in the army of the demons. 
The Rattle was terrible, but at last Nisumbha fell, 
and Sumbha also was killed by Chandika. 

There is yet another form of Burga as Yoga- 
nidra or Nxdra Kalarupini, which connects her 
worship with that of Visnu-Krsna, and is appar- 
ently intended to bring it under the protection 
and patronage of Vi§nu.® 

In the JEarivaihia, 8236 ff., it is related by Vai^mpayana 
that, with the view of defeating* the designs of Karhsa in regard 
to the destruction of Devaki’s offspring, Vis^^u descended into 
Patala, where he sought the aid of Nidra kalarupini [Sleep in 
the form of Time] ; and promised her in return that through 
his favour she should be a goddess adored in all the world. He 
desired her to be born as the ninth child of Ya^oda on the same 
night on which he was to be born as the eighth child of Devaki, 
when he would be carried to Ya^oda, and she to Devaki. He 
told her that she would be taken by the foot, and cast upon a 
rock, but would then obtain an eternal place in the sky, becom- 
ing assimilated to himself in glory ; would he installed by Indra 
among the gods, received by him as his sister under the name 
of Kau^iki, and would obtain from him (Indra) a perpetual 
abode on the Vindhya mountains where, thinking upon him 
(Vispu), she would kill the two demons, Sumbha and Nisumbha, 
and would be worshipped with animal sacrificea.3 

The same story is told in several Purdnas, e.g. 
in the Visjiu Purdna, v. 1 (tr. Wilson, iv. 260 ff.). 

In another myth the goddess is made to share 
the glory of Visnu.’* When this god, at the end of 
the kalpa, ‘ wooed the sleep of contemplation ’ on 
the universal ocean, the two demons, Madhu and 
Kaitabha, approached him, with the intention of 
killing Brahma, who stood on the lotus that grew 
out of the navel of Visnu ; but the latter cut them 
asunder with his di^Cns. The part played by 
Yoganidra in this transaction was this ; that she 
left Visnu’s eyes on being invoked by Brahma ; 
thus the god was awakened, and could slay the 
demons. In the hymn quoted above from the 
Mahdbhdrata she is styled ‘destroyer of Kaitabha,’ 
which seems to attribute the victory entirely to her. 

From the quotations given above, it is evident 
that in the period of the Epics, probably towards 
the end, the worship of Bnrga was already firmly 
established ; and that it was further developed in 
the time of the Sarivamia and the Purdnas, But 
it is in another branch of later Sanskrit literature, 
the Tantras, that her worship is at its height. The 
TantraSy says Wilson,® 

*alwa 3 [s assume the form of a dialogue between Siva and his 
bride, in one of her many forms, but mostly as Uma and Parvati, 


1 This name occurs first here and in the Malatlmadhmay and 
a Tok^asa named Ohau^da appears in Paumay v. 268. 

* Muir, iv. 434. * Ih. 433 f. 

4 Mdrmv4^ya Purw^y tr. Pargiter, p. 469 f, 

« SeUct Worhs (1861), i. 248. 


in which the goddess questions the god as to the mode of per- 
forming various ceremonies, and the prayers and incantations 
to be used in them.’ 

They furnish the rites and formulae in a new form 
of worship, which has largely superseded the older 
one based on the Veda. 

There was yet another cause at work to give the 
worship of Durga its present form, viz. the theory 
oijakti, &akti is the energy of a god, especially of 
Visnu and Siva ; it is personified as his female part- 
ner, and is identified with the prakrti of Sankhya 
philosophy, whereby a mystical and speculative 
foundation is given to the 6^a7i;25i-theory, 'vvhich is 
already taught in several Purdnas, By far the 
most popular kikti is that of Siva as Parvati, 
Bhavani, or Durga; and the majority of the 
Saktas, or followers of these doctrines, worship 
this goddess. 

We have seen above that already, in the Mahd- 
hhdratay Burga is said to delight in spirituous 
liquor, flesh, and sacrificial victims. These have 
always been characteristic of the worship of Burga. 

‘ In Bengal,’ says Colebrooke,i ‘ and the contiguous provinces, 
thousands of kids and buffalo calves are sacrificed before the 
idol, at every celebrated temple ; and opulent persons make a 
similar destruction of animals at their private chapels. The sect 
which has adopted this system is prevalent in Bengal, 2 and in 
many other provinces of India. . . . But the practice is not 
approved by other sects of Hindus.* 

Even human sacrifices were offered to the god- 
dess in some places. Bana (7th cent. ), in a lengthy 
description or a temple of Chandika,^ alludes to 
human sacrifices; Bnavabhiiti ’(8th cent.) intro- 
duces, in the 5th act of his play, Mdlatl and Md- 
dhavdy a temple of Chamunda and her votaries, who 
try to sacrifice a human victim ; in the Samardich- 
cha Kahdy by Haribhadra (9th cent.), a temple of 
Chandika and the offering of a human sacrifice by 
Sabaras are described (p. 435 ff., Bihl. Ind. ed.) ; in 
the Kdlikd Purdnay ‘minute directions are given 
for the offering of a human victim to Kali, whom 
it is said his blood satisfies for a thousand years. ^ 

Finally, mention must he made of the most de- 
graded worship of Burga and other ^aktis by the 
Vamis, or ‘left hand’ worshippers ; in it debauchery 
and ^'oss immorality are admitted, so that the wor- 
ship is perverted into a most scandalons orgy.® 

Literature. — This has been sufiiciently indicated in the 
article. HeRMANI?’ JaCOBI. 

DUTY. — If taken in a wide sense, the notion 
of duty is essentially implied in every system of 
morality and every ethical theory. For all morality 
and all ethics turn upon the contrast between the 
inclinations of the individual and some objective 
and authoritative standard to which these inclina- 
tions must be subordinated ; and it is just this 
objective control that is emphasized in the notion 
of duty. Duty comes to us with a claim ; it is a 
tWg laid upon us to do whether we like it or not. 
But, although the element of objective authority is 
necessarily implied in every moral standard, the 
notion of duty is far less prominent and exclusive 
in some systems of morality than in others ; and, 
of course, is also far less distinctly abstracted and 
analyzed, and occupies a far less fundamental 
place, in some types of ethical theory than in 
others. 

I. In Greek ethics, for instance, the moral life 
is, for the most part, presented as a good to he 
realized or a type of virtue or excellence to he 
attained. Man’s good or true happiness, the health 
of the soul, is shown to lie in the life of virtue, the 
performance of the work or function which his own 
nature and the part he has to play in the general 
life of the community mark out for him. To see 

1 MisceUaneom Essays, 1873, i, 101, n. 1. 

2 A full description of the festival of Durga as celebrated in 
Bengal is given by Pratapchandra Ghosha, Durga Pujd, 1871, 

3 Kad&'inbariy ed. Peterson 2, Bombay Sanskrit Series, 1889, 
p. 223 ff. 

4 Wilson. SeUct TTorJfcs, ii. 268. « Ih. i. 254. 
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in this life of virtue his real happiness or good is 
man’s true wisdom, whereas the scepticism which 
sees in it only a burden and a restraint iniposed for 
the advantage of otiiers is short-sighted folly. The 
restraints of the virtuous life are only the restraints 
which any man must exercise who would he master 
of hiinserf and would live a truly human life among 
Ms fellows. So long as this moue of presenting the 
moral life prevailed, the element of «luty was com- 
pletely absorbed into, and subordinated to, the 
thought of good or achievement. A man must be 
‘ courageous, temperate, and just, because in no 
other 'vay can he achieve his good or true happi- 
ness. 

It 1 as only when, in Stokisnij this good was 
concer ed to be determined by, and to be realizetl 
in obe’ ing, a cosmicai law of universal reastm that 
the nolion of duty emerged into a new* distinctness 
and prominence. Kot that the Stoics could not, or 
did not, use the same general formulae as the older 
schools liad done. Tiie change, aim*t from details, 
is rather one in the whole philosophical atmosphere. 
The same formula might be used, but they were 
used with a dilferent meaning. Everything^ was 
coloured by the pantheistic necessity of the Stoic 
system, 'fhe life which it behoved the good or 
wise man to leacl was one determined for him by 
the law' or reason of tiie universe, whit*h prescribtM 
to man his place in the system of things ami the 
duties pertaining to that place. It wm for man to 
recogniiie the place and duties assigned to him, and 
thus eonsciously to live in accordance with nature, 
or the immanent reason of tlic universe. IhuK'e the 
notion of duty entered into the Stoic systciti in a 
double sense, expressed by the two terms Kat)^^KQif 
and KaT6f>6(>}jj.a. The former term was applied to 
right actions reganled simply as fitting or pre- 
scribed by nature, the latter to the same actums 
w'hen consciously done for this reason by the gootl 
or wise man ; ^ hence only an action which de- 
servea the latter epithet w'as completely good or 
virtue ’s. 

2. 1 lus it was when morality came to be re- 
garde(' mainly in the light of conformity to a law 
that t le notion of duty liecame prominent. The 
Stoic iaw' of nature, however, was also a law of 
reason, which the same reason in man enabled him 
to recognize. And this conception of the law of : 
nature, as the law which reason affirms, continued 
even after the law of nature had come to be, in a 
manner, identified with positive law' in the shape 
of the Jm gentium^ or equity of Homan juns- 
prudence. Sow, Christianity, like Stoicism, re- 
presented morality in the light of obedience to a 
law, but the Christian law was the revealed com- 
mandments of God — not a law -which man’s reason 
had to discover, but one which was given to man 
by Divine revelation, and liad simply to be olieyed. 
Hence the strictly authoritative aspect of auty 
stands out much more prominently in Christian 
than in Stoic morality. Of course, it did not 
follow that, because the Moral Law was tlms 
authoritative, it was in any sense arbitrary ; tins 
mistaken inference wm a product of later relexion. 
The natural assumption was that, being God’s law, 
it could not but be a wise and good law. But the 
law was to be obeyed by man because it was laid 
upon him by God, not because man himself saw his 
good €>r true happiness to consist in obedience to 
such M law. Man’s eternal welfare— -his entrance 
into tl i Kingdom of God, as the primitive Chris^ 
tians would have said — was bound up with his 
obedience to God’s law, but so bound by God’s own 
ordinance, not by any sort of connexion which 
man’s own reason discovered to him. 

^ 1 These terms were also used, however, to express a distinc- 
tion between absolute and conditional duty (see Zeller, jSCoi'cs, 
Eng. tr., pp. 287-290, and notesX 


Kow, this kind of separation l:«tween duty and 
good, this reference of the connexion bet^veen 
them to a hidden Bivine .source, remains charac- 
teristic of the Christian morality ami ethics 
throughout, whcricta it was quite aliscut from 
Stoicism. The Stoic, in fact, simply ideuiihcd the 
good or happiness with the virtuous life. Biiris- 
tianity make.H the former depend u|Hm and involve 
the latter, but does not identify tlsciii ; il railicr 
represent.s man’s eternal g<K.Hlp>r hap| 4 !ic>s^an the 
Divine senior reward of obwiitmee toGudV coiii- 
mandmenls. In this then, tlie perniriiumcfs 
of duty remains, on the ( diristian vio.w, suvays a 
matter of obedience ratloT than of insigh: ; the 
ffoml of ol'N‘dir 3 nce is not our cnm.'erii. the 

other haml, as regards the actual roiifenf > t>i tiie 
law which is to be ol^tyed and the men* right ness 
of obeying it, the tendency of the more p!dIo- 
sophicai expositions of Clinstian ethio has uomlly 
l»een to as.sert that man’s owm reason or 
not merely assents to, but itself also affirms, the 
fundamental precept.^ of revealed morality, ’fhat 
is to sajg God has not only revealed the "Shmil Law 
by express commandment, but has also unphniUjd 
it in man’s considemce, or made Idrn raiable of dis- 
covering it the due use of hisjuiiund reason, 
Hevelation only reinforces or aniplifies ihe diin-i 
I of conscience or the natural reason.* i>n view, 

■ therebtre, the authority <,d duly is by no nieam- a 
matter of merely externa! eommund ; it k ns* h-*s 
a matter of intenud |»»»rfei»tioii and 
'We .sec the rulesof dtity to* Iw in thefuscK*-,, r;gl*L 
or such a.s we ought to ol^ty | Intuitioniynr? 'wiflitmi 
needing t-tj know ivherein lhiqgo«'Hl of «desjiefj‘'e 
consists; eimscience has ^ an intrinsic niitiii>yjTy 
whivh makes itself immeillately felt. The marsi'V 
exjMisitions of Christian etIdcK, on ilje e»flier hami, 
have tended to represent tlie rules of duty, mrn 
when it wm wkiiowledged that they inay Ite 
hwtm by the light of nature, m depending for 
their auihitriig m rewards and punishments {c.#;. 
Faiey). The »iwne tendency in secular rt hies lead.H 
to the representation of morality as gotni policy, 
and seeks to back up the claims of duty by an 
ap|)eal to the enlightened RclIdnU-rest , i>r at best 
to the finer sensibilities, of the individual. The 
prevalence of this type of ethics in the IHtheent. 
partly accounts, by way of reaction, for the severity 
of the classical exposition of the TOBception of duty 
which we o%ve to Kant. 

3. Kant.— The rigid distinction, with which 
Kant’s exposition opens, between action deme from 
duty and action done from Indinatiofi is mm wliir-h, 
no doubt, lends itself to sutdi eiiricaliircs m that 
drawn in Schiller’s w'tdbknown but it was 

really neee.^^sary for Kant’s pur|x»se, Tldn 
to make alimdutely clear the cdijectivify of duly. 
What its right is right whether we like it or 110*1, 
ami, were it not that the right thus stands out as 
something objective and authoritative t»ver against 
our private inclinations, the notion of tluiy won id 
have BO meaning, IVIorality does not iJcglis lo 
exist until this contrast is felt and tiikes el'lbcf. 
As Kant puts it, an action has m moral worth 
unless it is done from duty, ie. in the 
ness of its riglitness. Paradoxical m this pnq'to^i- 
tion has of ton lieeu found— hir good act h ms j^iirtdy 
are often done without any thought of duly— ii in, 
from the point of vimv 0! Slant’s analysis, lUruiMii. 
An aetton that expresses nothing hut the |ir«»wcnt 
imdination of the agent tells m notlilng iilKiiit Ids 
character. What he does fruni inclination tooky, 
he may likewise from mdination refuxet to do to- 
morrow. The commands of duty do not wait tipm 

r So, e.gr., Butlir, Armiogif, pt. If. cts. I. Tli# «wct|Uion cf », 
mw written in the heart amt mnscicnce Is alfta«l 5 in 

St. Paul (Eo 2*f), who may owe it hwiirtcjtly to ilit tWitml 

influence of Stoical ideas. 
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our inclinations, or strike a bargain with us ; the 
imperative of duty, in Kant’s terminology, is a 
Categorical Imperative. 

Some other features of Kant’s ethical doctrine 
which are closely connected with his analysis of 
the notion of duty may be noted. (1) He regards 
the Moral Law, or Categorical Imperative of duty, 
as a formal law, that is to say, as a law which 
rescribes the spirit in which actions are to be 
one rather than the objects at which they are to 
aim, or, at any rate, prescribes the latter no further 
than is involved in prescribing the former. (2) He 
regards the conception of the Moral Law as the 
first and fundamental conception of ethical theory, 
and that of the good as subsequent to and de- 
pendent upon it ; in fact, the good is for him, one 
might say, a religious rather than a strictly ethical 
conception. From all this it is evident that Kant 
was not far wong in supposing himself entitled to 
look upon his ethical theory as a philosophical 
version of the Christian morality. (3) He lays 
great stress upon what he calls the ‘ autonomy of 
the will,’ i.e. the necessity that we should be able 
to see in the command of morality, not a foreign 
compulsion, but that self-constraint of our own 
spiritual nature which is our true freedom. And 
this conception, again, if less directly related to 
the ethics of the Gospels, is closely parallel to 
St. Paul’s conception of Christian freedom. 

4. The one kind of ethical problem which 
interested Kant was to find an abstract formula or 
expression for the moral consciousness, and to 
determine what 'were the ultimate conditions in- 
volved in^ this formula. The genetic inquiries, 
psychological and sociological, which have become 
so prominent in our time were beyond his horizon. 
It is not surprising, then, that one of the facts 
about duty which are most obvious to the present- 
day moralist, viz. its social origin and basis, does 
not figui'e with quite the same kind of prominence 
in Kant’s abstract analysis of the conception. 
What Kant is concerned to show is that the con- 
sciousness of duty is the consciousness of an 
objective law of conduct, which is, of course, a 
social law, because it is equally binding upon all 
men, and pays no regard to the private inclinations 
or selfish interests of individuals. It does not enter 
into the scope of his inquiries, however, to ask how 
this consciousness of a law of conduct grew up, 
what forces maintain such a law in its actual power 
over men’s minds and actions, and how the in- 
dividual is brought to a consciousness of his duty 
to observe it. And it is from the point of view of 
these questions that an appeal to ‘ the social factor ’ 
becomes so obvious and indispensable. Whatever 
capacities we may suppose the child needs to be 
endowed with, in order that he may develop a 
moral consciousness, it is at all events clear that 
this consciousness is actually developed by means 
of the constant commands and instructions of liis 
elders, backed up by punishments and other milder 
forms of suasion. The sense of duty is, to this 
extent, at any rate, and so far as the individual 
is concerned, a product of the social factor. Nor 
is it less clear that the rules of duty depend, to a 
very considerable extent, for their actual efficacy 
over men’s minds and actions, on the pressure of 
law and social opinion. The good man, of course, 
will need this pressure less than others, but every 
man is made to feel that society expects from him 
the performance of certain duties, and resents any 
conspicuous failure to perform them. It is, further, 
clear enough that the particular requirements of 
duty, so far as they have varied from age to age 
and from people to people, have depended on the 
historical conditions of social progress, while, so 
far as in other and more fundamental respects they 
have remained constant, they have depended on 


the essential conditions of all social life ; so that 
the requirements of duty have an unquestion- 
able relation to some kind of social utility, if we 
use this term in a sufficiently wide sense. And, 
finally, an attempt has been made to show that 
the very existence and origin of a moi'al con- 
sciousness or sense of duty in the race can be 
traced, along similar lines, to the operation of the 
social factor. 

One of the best known of these attempts is 
that of Herbert Spencer, which traces the origin 
of the sense of duty in large measure to primitive 
man’s experiences of fear of the vengeance of his 
fellow-savages, his chief, and his gods. This, how- 
ever, is to invoke the social factor in a rather 
inadequate form, for we are not really shown how 
such a fear of the vengeance either of partieidar 
individuals or even of unseen powers can generate 
any sense of duty properly so called. To recognize 
that we are likely to suffer for doing an action is 
not just the same as, however closely connected it 
may be with, recognizing that the action itself is 
wrong. Referring the sense of duty in this too 
easy way to the experience of external coercion, 
Spencer was led to his ‘ very startling ’ conclusion, 
that ‘ with complete adaptation to the social state ’ 
— that is to say, in the future golden age when man 
will spontaneously do actions that benefit himself 
without injuring his neighbour, or, still better, 
actions that benefit both, and will never feel in- 
clined to do any actions that would injure others 
and so call forth coercion — ‘ the sense of duty . . . 
will diminish as fast as moralization increases,’ and 
will eventually disappear altogether (Dato of Ethics^ 

§ 46). This paradise of evolution, it need hardly 
be said, has as little relation to scientific ethics as 
the paradises of mythology have to scientific his- 
tory. But the imperfections of Spencer’s social 
psychology and the extravagances of his prophetic 
ardour do not affect the genuineness of the problem 
of origins which he endeavoured to solve, or the 
right of scientific thought to look for a solution of 
it in some such direction as he took. 

5. It makes a great difference whether we take, 
on the one hand, the objective, social, and histori- 
cal point of view appropriate to the inquiries just 
outlmed, or, on the other, the point of view of 
Kant’s abstract analysis of the moral consciousness 
of the individual. Statements which are significant 
and even obvious from the one point of view be- 
come paradoxical or untenable from the other. 
When we regard duty from the point of view of 
social expectation, it is evident that there is a more 
or less definite sum of duties to be performed by 
any person, a certain minimum requirement the 
performance of which is sufficient for social re- 
spectability. And in this sense it is perfectly 
oBsible, not merely to do one’s duty, but to go 
eyond it. We call Grace Darling a heroine 
because she did more than we could possibly have 
said it was her duty to do. There are, in fact, 

‘ counsels of perfection ’ which the average person 
is not obliged to follow. From the Kantian point 
of view, on the other hand, this naturally appears 
to be a pernicious doctrine, and Kant is never 
tired of inveighing against the ‘ moral fanaticism 
and exaggerated self-conceit that is infused into 
the mind by exhortation to actions as noble, 
sublime, and magnanimous,’ as if the actions could 
be done ‘ as pure merit, and not from duty’ {Cri- 
tique of Practical Reason, bk. i. ch, iii., Abbott’s 
tr. p. 178). If Grace Darling’s conscience laid it 
upon her to undertake her perilous task, then for 
her it was duty, from which it would have been 
cowardly and wrong to shrink. Yet we may 
safely assume that the moral judgment of ^ com- 
mon sense ’ would not have accused her of wrong- 
doing if she had shrunk from the attempt, and 
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would even have regarded remorae for such a 
shrinking as fantastic and overstrained, 

6 . When the various duties are regarded in an 
ohjective way, it is natural to seek for some kind 
of classification of them in order to make a sys- 
tematic survey of the field. But it is difficult or 
impossible to find any quite satisfactory sdmme of 
division. Perhaps the most common and obvious 
division is that between self -regarding and social 
duties. But, unless we understand very clearly 
what we are about in using it, it may easily involve 
us in somewhat gross confusion and error. Both 
terms used in tlie division are treacherous. The 
term ‘ self-regarding duties ^ is apt to be taken in 
the sense of duties to oneself, and this ^vas, in 
fact, one of the heads under %vhich duties were 
ranged in the threefold scheme favoured by the 
older moralists, viz. duties to oneself, to one’s 
neighbours, and to God. But it is evident that, in 
any sense in which we can owe it to ourselves to 
perform some of our duties, we owe it to ourselves 
to perform them all ; while, in the^ more literal 
sense, in which a debt or obligation is owed from 
A to B and involves tiuo parties, ^ve cannot pro- 
perly be said to owe any one of our duties to our- 
selves, The term * social duties,* again, is apt to 
suggest that there are other duties which are non- 
social or concern only the indivi<lual, and wo may 
even be led to infer, with J. S. .Mill, that * the 
only part of the conduct of any one for which ho is 
amenable to society is that which concerns others,* 
while ‘in the part which merely concerns himself, 
his independence is, of right, absolute * {Liheriu^ 
People’s ed. 1865, p. 6 *). But such a view is really 
contrary to the actual tenor of our moral judg- 
ments, wdiich condemn, and assert a right to con- 
demn, extravagance, and drunkenness, and idleness 
in themselves, without waiting to see their directly 
or indirectly harmful consequences for other per- 
sons than the agent, hforeover, it assumes a 
discrimination between injury to self and injury to 
others, which, in the case of babitB so important 
as the moral habits, cannot really be made. The 
spendthrift, drunkard, and idler are Inefficient 
members of society, and as such cannot but do 
social barm which is much more than ‘ contingent* 
or ‘constructive.* And, finally, any supposed right 
to an absolute independence, however limited, on the 
part of the individual is contradicted by the very 
meaning of a right, w'hich, of course, implies social 
recognition and social value. But, in spite of the 
misunderstandings to 'which the division into seif- 
regarding and other-regarding duties is exposed, it 
does point to a palpable enough distinction Ijetween 
the objects or spheres of the respective duties. W e 
can practise the duty of temperance by ourselves ; 
the duty of truth-speaking can be practised only in 
relation to others. This distinction — bet'ween what 
we might call immanent and transeunt duties-—is 
clearly valid enough ; but it is not a distinction in 
the source or basis of the obligation. The per- 
formance of both duties alike is o'Wed (metaphori- 
cally) to ourselves and (literally) to the moral 
community of which we are members. The duties 
which are practised in relation to others may be 
subdivided mto those which are of a more general 
kind, such as veracity or promise-keeping or 
honesty, and those which depend upon some more 
specific relationship or institution, such as parental 
or filial duty, which depends on relationship 
'within the family. (The distinction between 
duties of strict or perfect, and duties of imperfect, 
obligation can hardly be regarded as a distinction of 
principle, except in so far as it is identified with 
the distinction of legal obligation and moral duty.) 

7 . When they are thus classified from the 
objective point of view, we can hardly deny the 
possibility of a real conflict between duties. The 


individual, of course, can do only one thing at a 
time, and, in face of warring claims, has for hi;! 
one duty to make the he can of the nit im lion 
' before him. What this^ best 'will be clearly 

: depend on the particular nature of the >ituatioii in 
i questian, and, therefore, no general holufhm of tlie 
problem of the contlii't of duties in po^wble. Tint 
not merely is m general solution possible. When 
we look at the conflict of iluticH from the objective 
point iOf view, we have no right to asMume that 
every such problem is capable eviiii of a pnrdruinr 
solution, at all events of <me which will bejiiia! 
and coniplete. From the fact that tiie iiKlividual 
has to satisfy the claiins upon him m hot he can, 
i.e, has to find out %vliat is the solution of tfie 
problem /or him, it does not by any mmns follow 
that he can reconcile the rival ehmm c«>i!iplet»*ly, 
or can find a solution of the problem trhith ttlH 
saiis/g them. The problems of condjiil are practi- 
cal problems, and we have no right assume 
a priori that any practical problem can be solved 
■without remaincler. 

LirKRATURE-— W. Wallace’s Natural ami Nth'rff, 

Oxford, contains a chararteristiepenf nil efcsayctn ‘ 

As specimens of the treatment ef tuny iipD'.e trxtbCKjlis the 
following' mav siulice : Dewey-Tufts^ Eihicf 
ch. xvii.; F. fif Ethics iEni:. tr., Ij'-mhuh 

bk. ii. eh. v. For the Stoic confcplion, ier E. Zeller’s Etmrs, 
Epicurmm, and AVfjf.fiVi (Eng. |»t. ii, rhi. x. 

and xL For a eoniparsson of and ideas, ftf»e 

E. Hatch's Hihbert Lfeturfnnt is-tS on Thr pApmus *\f P^rr/k 
itirm amt uptm thr Chrishan Churrh (*4h crL, 

iMt:,''), V). Kant's of the mw'epunn of is 

rorcaim'd ifj the Firs»t his trniwi.fpmff rur Mffis- 

physik ihr SiHm, ahmg with wl«ch wjtk tun'd Irfr iwed h’rjftk 
drr prakftjffkm fWnun/i (ih“4h traiwktfd in T, K, Ahhotfi 
Kant'i Thrurp . 0 / EthirM"^, kindcai, WithUmA ^ ex* 

jtosiUon may he*’com|mrf<i pt, i, of the Eth%k'’>^ tin Krufulrm d. 
thM, WiMmmha/ien Tnhtngen, li«U) hy W. Herrammi. 
For a reprc-enhitive a»v.''tjnt sd g.»' nf l‘;Uv yr d'i!> 1 
of sock! ndhiemn'sstee Bain's. Emi^ian W:iP. 5. h, 1- 
Ch. X, I 7f!. H. Spencer's acrouni if ir.'* n ns j ■'/ Fh'P •,% 
Ixtndon, II 41-46, T. H, Green's /P/itej, 

Oxford, C^ITO), bk. k, ch. il, desk mth the rinenikm of 

conflict of clutie*. I i EK KV II A EK Elt 

DWARFS AND PYGMIES.---Thefe 
are nowaday« Interehaugeabk in the diction of 
ethnologyd and are indilferentiy applied to th«» 
undersized races which exist, or have tfxitfted, In 
various parte of the world. In addition to tril>e.s 
or nations of dwarfs, there are alM> ssimilbsteturiHi 
individuals, occurring sporadimlly amoni: the taller 
races, who may fitly lie, styled dwarfs. Their low 
stature is often attributable, however* to morbid 
physical conditions ; althcmgii it might Im regarded, 
in the case of healthy persons, as”’ an inheritance 
from a line of ancestors of dwiirlish type. Tim 
inquiry i« limited to tho»e who are inilulii- 
tably dwarfs by race. 

In the Teatonic knguagei, titt wool few tsrwjcd 

bte'k for at lemint twe |v«! cvoturtcf*, *|q»«arifi|f tjiMkr mtM fcurnis 
m O.X. dterijr, Auglo-Fix. du'fffrh, UJI.O. Smrg, Utrm, Zwfig 
Ifc WfUnrii also in (.kpilic a*? dndcA anri IrewA, bal th«e iitr 
proluhly Iwrrmved frmn Teutonic si:uir<*i"f. Tfet olhi»r <*M!k 
synonyms, e.g, O.Ir. aim's, have quite a el>'«p'*ln|‘y, t« 

h&vo aljio the Cymric terw^ Thtf wow! 

*pygmy * iwogniied at mneh Innugflrrltetl fr*'>ia 

the Of. pMgmi, a measu re of leng t h from the elbow m the knitckle 
Of flit inches, i^imllar In c^imoteCcm k tht 

O.Fnissf, pa'fflikl', etymologically mintcted with Lkh, 

‘finger*: and & like Idea may he present In ImU I'ct. 

Walae, i$r tef. Hcstliflk'rs’, 1910, 

p. 026), while lM%, pmUia it a fonnaticm fmtii mmm, * k>y/ In 
Or. rwvor, Ijsit. (whence Fr. «a#a, tte.b a * lalliiMtie M* 
prcHcnt (cf. Or. pwm, ‘awUie'). The p:r-up, 

represented by Hum. mrhi, Lith. IrarhC k I''>'rr"-.vf4 

from u.H.G. karsJ, ‘man* <cf. Knar. rf,, p.ir:h*'r. 

Sehradef, Jtralier, dtr ind^^germ Slrwhurg, 

umi, p|>. nxKCiwi. 

The fact that the term * pygmy ” was origliially 
held to denote a people of tlie preptmterotwiy sum! I 
stature of 13J inehei teaderi lliat terin not so 
acceptable m ‘d'waxf* in any serioiw di»ciuiHi*iii. 

I The prmant art. dmit with tfit iiiilnly ffi#w 

anthmpmodca.i sld«. A fuller tretlttitoi of io ffllk- 

teli€fwlH b® found in tb« '* Ttutonlc * Atwl ‘ Slavic ‘ itLtlow of 
art. jum $mm, md la the art. Faiit. 
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It is to be noted, however, that ‘ pygmy ’ has now 
lost its first meaning, and merely denotes the 
members of a race visibly below the stature of the 
ordinary races of man. Windle, who has made a 
careful study of the facts relating to these people, 
allows a somewhat high level as the upward limit, 
laying down the definition that ‘ any race in which 
the average male stature does not exceed 4 feet 
9 inches may fairly be described as pygmy ’ (Introd. 
to Tyson’s Pygmies , reprint of 1894, London). This 
is the height of the West African Obongos of the 
Gaboon region, described fifty years ago by Paul 
du Chaillu, and quite recently by Poutrin {UAnthro- 
pologie, 1910, pp. 435-504), who places the average 
stature of the men at 4 ft. 8 in. (1*43 m.), and of the 
women at 4 ft. 6 in. (1*37 m.). This indicates a 
much taller race than the Akkas encountered by 
Sir H. M. Stanley, who estimated their adult height 
at from 3 ft. to 4 ft. 6 in. {In Darkest Africa, 
London, 1890, ii. 92). A. B. Lloyd (Jw- Dwarf 
Land, London, 1899, pp. 310, 323) gives a similar 
report of those whom he met. Even lower is 
the stature of a race, presumably Eskimo, in- 
habiting the north-western shores of Hudson’s Bay 
in the 17th cent., for Captain Foxe records (1631) 
the finding of a native cemetery in that region in 
which the longest corpse did not exceed 4 feet.^ 
Windle {op, cit p. xxxiii) cites the case of a Bush- 
man woman, the mother of several children, who 
was only 3 ft. 8 in., while another woman of her 
race measured 3 ft. 3 inches. 

The distribution of dwarf races seems to have 
been at one time world- wide ; but at the present 
day they are found chiefly in the equatorial regions 
of Africa and Malaysia. Classic writers, such as 
Pliny, Pomponius Mela, Aristotle, Ctesias, Hero- 
dotus, and Homer, make several references to 
African pygmies, and they also figure prominently 
in the records of Ancient Egypt. The most im- 
portant of the tombs at Assuan explored by E. A. W. 
Budge is that of a provincial governor, Her-Kheef, 
who lived in the reign of Pepi, in the Ylth dynasty 
(c. 3300 B.C.), and who was sent on an expedition 
to the Sudan to bring back a dwarf for the king. 
Brugsch(irwn^6r5?io^A, Leipzig, 1891, p. 141) cites an 
inscription at Kamak, belonMg to the Ptolemaic 
epoch, — the three centuries before Christ, — which 
states that ‘ the dwarfs of the southern countries 
come to him [the reigning Ptolemy], bringing their 
tributes to his treasury.’ Ed. Haville, in his 
account of the festival-hall of Osorkon ii. in the 
great temple of Buba-stis {10 EEFM, 1892, p. 30), 
refers to a picture which seems to show that racial 
dwarfs were specially selected as the vergers of the 
temple. A very interesting and suggestive com- 
parison between the pygmies of the classic writers 
and existing dwarf races has been made by Paul 
Monceaux in his treatise on ‘La Ldgende des 
pygmdes et les nains de I’Afrique ^quatoriale’ 
{Mevue Historique, xlvii. [1891] 1-64), the inference 
drawn being that the pygmies of the Greek and 
Boman writers, sculptors, and painters are mem- 
ories of actual dwarfs seen by their forefathers 
in Africa and India. He further points to the 
resemblance between the modern Akkas of Africa 
and the dwarfs portrayed at Pompeii, Bhodes, and 
Cyprus, and to the ‘Patakas’ placed as figure- 
heads on Phoenician sh^s. The supposition that 
the Jews as well as the Egyptians were acquainted 
with dwarf races underlies more than one tr. of 
the term Gammddtm which occurs in Ezk 27^^. In 
the Vulgate this term is rendered by Pygmoei, in 

1 Lafitau {Momrs des saumges amir., 12™® ed., Paris, 1724, 
i. 65) records that an Eskimo girl, captured on the Labrador 
coast in 1717, declared that in her country were entire tribes of 
men three feet high, the slaves of those of taller statuHC. On 
American Indians of low stature (160-166 cm.), see Hrdlicka, in 
JBuU. SO BE, i. 65 ; and on popular fallacies concerning Indian 
pygmies. Holmes, ib. ii. 286. 


Aquila by Trvyjmaioi, and the ‘Bishops’ Bible’ of 
1572 and 1575 translates it as ‘ Pygmenians.’ 
The reason for this identification of ‘ Gammadim ’ 
with dwarfs appears to be so far unexplained, 
though it may well be due to folk-etymology with 
gomed, ‘ cubit ’ ( Jg 3^®). (For other interpretations, 
see JSDB and EBi, art. ‘ Gammadim.’) According 
to the later Jewish Gen. Pahba (xxxvii. 5), the 
Caphtorim of Gn 10^^ were dwarfs, and in Bab- 
binical literature Nebuchadnezzar is often called 
‘ the dwarf of Babel,’ or ‘ the little one-ell dwarf ’ 
(with reference to Dn 4^’; for further data, see 
Kohler, m JEy. 221). 

One of the earliest modern descriptions of African 
pygmies is that given in 1625 (see Purckas his 
PUgrimes) by Andrew Battel, an English sailor 
who had spent nearly eighteen years in the Congo 
region ; and they have been subsequently described 
by many travellers. Those living on the eastern 
border of the Congo State are distinguished W 
their long, shaggy beards and hirsute skins. E. S. 
Grogan, who encountered many of these pygmies 
in 1898, in the volcanic region of Mushari, near 
Lake Kivu, thus pictures one of them : 

* He was a typical pygmy as found on the volcanoes— squat, 
gnarled, proud, and easy of carriage. His beard hung down 
over his chest, and his thighs and chest were covered with wiry 
hair. He carried the usual pygmy bow made of two pieces of 
cane spliced together with grass, and with a string made of a 
single strand of a rush that grows in the forests * {From the Gape 
to Cairo, London, 1900, p. 194). 

The same writer speaks of their amazing swiftness 
of foot, and of their ‘combination of immense 
strength necessary for the precarious hunting life 
they lead, and of compactness, indispensable to 
rapid movements in dense forest ’ {op. dt. p. 178). 
According to Sir H. Johnston {The Uganda Pro- 
tectorate, London, 1902, pp. 473, 513, 530), the 
Congo pygmies are^ often very ape-like in appear- 
ance, this eflect being, no doubt, partly produced 
by their hairy skins, their long arms, the strength 
01 their thick- set frames, their furtive ways, and 
the rapidity wfith which they move among the 
branches of the forest trees. 

A. B. Lloyd actually mistook his first pygmy for a monkey, 
and was about to shoot him as such when his native guide 
arrested his arm. The dwarf was perched high up in a lofty tree 
in the equatorial forest ; and, when he saw he was observed, he 
swungjhimself from branch to branch with the ease and swiftness 
of an ape. This arboreal pygmy was equipped with bow and 
arrow, and had been himself hunting at the time. 

In spite of some outward simian traits, however, 
the African pygmies seem to be intellectually not 
inferior to their taller neighbours. This is the 
testimony of Poutrin with regard to the Ohongo 
dwarfs and the neighbouring Bantus ; and another 
French writer, Breschin, employs even more favour- 
able terms in referring to the Congo pygmies : 

‘Par from being degenerates, they are, on the contrary, 
superior to the neighbouring negroes in acuteness of sense, 
agility, courage, sociability, and family affection’ {La G4o- 
graphie, Paris, 1902, p. 443). 

Sir Edwin Bay Lankeater, speaking of the whole 
pygmy race collectively, observes {Daily Tele- 
graph, Ang. 1910) : 

“imey have all short, round skulls of full average brain 
capacity. To a great extent their corporeal features suggest an 
infantile or child-like sta^e of development, and the same is true 
of their intellectual condition and of their productions.’ 

It must be understood, of course, that this is a 
general statement, not necessarily applicable to 
every division of the race. 

In his Histoire natitrelle (Paris, 1778, v. 505) 
Buffon reports the existence of a hill-tribe in 
Madagascar, known as Kimos, whom he describes 
as ^ nains hlancs,^ although this term is subse- 
quently modified by the statement that their com- 
plexion is lighter than that of the neighbouring 
blacks ; probably a light brown colour is indicated. 
Their arms are said to have been so long as to reach 
below the knee when they stood erect. They are 
characterized as vivacious in mind and body, and 
as very brave, using assegais and darts or arrows 
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(‘ traits '). They reared cattle and sheep, and lived 
also upon vegetables and fruits. A woman of this 
tribe, seen at Fort Dauphin, measured about 

3 ft. 8 inches. Windle, in referring to these 
accounts (f.c. p. xxxvp, adds: ‘It is stated that 
people of diminutive size still exist on the banks 
of a certain river to the south-west/ 

The existence of a pygniy race in New Giiinea 
has been known for a considerable time^. The 
Italian traveller Beccari eiiecnmtered them in 1S76, 
and they have been seen by d'Aibertis, Lawes, 
Cayley IVebster, and other travellers. But much 
interest rvas aroused in the summer of 1910 by tlm 
information sent home by a Britisli exploring ex- 
pedition with regard to a tri!>e of dwarfs whom 
they found inhabiting the Charles Louis tains 

in New Guinea, at an elevation of about dObU feet 
above sea-level. Four of the men were tern ponmiy 
captured by Captain Kawling s party, and on l>eing 
measured they proved to be respectively 4 ft. 6 in., 

4 ft. 4 in., 4 ft. 3 in., and 4 ft. 2 in. in height. They 
were naked, except for a grass helmet, a Inig, and 
a tiny strip round the waist, Tliey are described 
as good-looking and well-proportioned, and of a 
lighter complexion than the natives of the low- 
lands. The general average stature tu‘ t Iiese Tapiro 
pygmies is 4 ft. S| in., while that of their lO'Wlaml 
ncighbourH is 5 ft. 0| inches. 

In several other parts of East-ern Asia there are, 
or have been, dwarf In ancient ildmw 

records there is mention of black or brown dwarfs 
in the province of Sltari-tinig in the 23rd ('cnt, n.C!. 
At the present day, the Bulas, a jXM>ple whose 
stature varies from 4 ft to 4 ft. 9 in,, are foumi 
living beside the tali Ia>!o race, in Western China. 
The northern parts of Japmi were at one time 
inhabited by a pygmy race, irom whom the existing 
Ainus of xezo may be in part d*!scended. 
The accounts from India, Ceylon, and Persia nil 
point to former dwarf p-eopies, represented to-day, 
in a modified form, oy races of low stature, 
although teller than actual dw’arfs. It is reason- 
able to infer that the tall races have frequently 
intermarried with those of dwarfish type, producing 
a hybrid race combining the qualities of both lines 
of ancestry. 

[An interesting* instance here in point is the dererlption of the 
* PvMQies * of Central India, as given by Ctesias, 1 . 11 <in F}w4iu», 
Biot Ixxil 144 ff.). Swarthy in colour, ami speakiiig the saiiie 
language as the other Indians, * they are very dimiiuillve, the 
tallest of them being but two cubits in height, while tlie majority 
are only one and a half. They let their hair grow very long- 
down to their knees, and even lower. They have the largest 
hmtdB anywhere to be seen, and, when these have grown «uf!l- 
ciently long and copious, they no longer wear clothing, h«i, 
insfcewi, let the hair of the head fall down their backs far below 
the knee, while in front are their beards trailing clown to tlieir 
very feet When their hair has thus thickly enveloped their 
whole body, they bind it round them with a tone, and so make 
it sen’e for a garment. Their privates are thick, and m krire 
that they depend even to their ankles. They are, moreover, 
smib-noaed, and otherwise ill-favoured. . . . They are eminently 
Just, and have the same laws as the Indians. They hunt harts 
and foxes, not with dora, but with ravens and kites and crows 
and vultures* (tr. McCriadle, Attctent XmUa at JDmailxd by 
KUsim the Knidian^ Calcutta, 1882, p. To this Megas* 
thenes (in Stralx>, p, 711, and Pliny, aN vli 2) adds tlmfc they 
are the * men of three spans* against whom the war of the cranes, 
mentioned in II. iii. $-d, was waged. Tliest accounts have 
been carefully analyze:! by Lassen (inef. Alterthumekmidej ii,*-, 
Leipzig, 1874, pp. 801-664), who comes to the conclusion that 
these * pygmies' represent the Kiratas, a race of dwarfs as com- 
pared with the Aryan invaders, long-haired (though heartileFn), 
ilat-nosed (though light in colour), brave hunters, and exp«>sed 
to the constant emniiy of the mythical bird Garu(|a. Moreover, 
in Sanskrit KmUa^ their national name, is one of the torms 
for *dwart’— L. H. Oray.) 

The acoouuts from America are mt so definite 
as those furnished by the Old World, but dwarf 
types are reported from Argentina, Peru, the 
Amazon basin, and Central America. In North 
America, the Arapaho Indians of Oklahoma and 
of Wyoming have many traditions of a fierce 
race of cannibal dwarfs with whom their fore- 
fathers fought. They are described as a little 


under 3 ft. in height, dark-skiiinea, pot-lwdlied, 
aiiii poweiiiilly built, with kirjye uniis a, ml legs— 
this Inst stateiiient being Rcarcely with 

dwaiiihli sinJiire. Tle'V were ex pen inmlmiy, very 
nimble ami licet of ami ed a be.v nriii-r id" 
in fc'lli lienee. Tlie Crow Iituians ol Montana have 
siriiiiaf tniditii'ffls. 

*A long o\v, Mhr*re Ihmi a v#rry rlwATfl'nh 

pr-nple 1 UJ art lun iim Tt’ ;r t- v?,~ a. re 

riwl'’ of dll vT !'■ . t ' j w «rrw-;vd - a i v >• ! Jiy ,r 

wii- uvA u: rr ; T'ltcy wtre ih.<%\eTi:i. A.aX ihc} r.uiihl 

vxny buff.t I >>n t'h' .r . 

These, it is true, nix* only iratliijonx ami ilm la«t 
statement caniiut be aceepti'O liftToIiy, fiJihoii'jli 
it to the «|HaIiiy of jip'ui iHwo.Iy >i,P'rr.?h 

BO often attributed tt» dwarf ravi/s. But, hi vonv 
of the \vieh‘.spnM<i di^irilitilhm td ihoowarf lypo, 
the trudirioiis imiy rixi ii|M‘K ii Ruimi lamm. It k 
certain that ArctiV ylinorifa eari show irmny iim 
doubled evkieiKX^od* a mlp-po sti' Xii** v.as well 
below the iiiaxiiiiuin limit of Bullbii, 

indixtl, a>cribes to the most cd the Arm it* rai'OR a 
stature not cxmHihig 4 ft. fi in, ; this is too 
sweeping a st.ateiiitm!. alfiiouuh imirli yi Ins \n. 
fonnalioii is «ii*rsvc*il iroiu jwt'horilies, li*» 

iiidiides the Lapits in tins vat* uory. wluuxas lludi 
aveniu'e siainre is troui 5 fl. b'*«\ ;i,. 2 snein'X Th**v 
may, liowev»a% b*» hehl to repr«'ouif a ero.-fting witli 
an eiiriior and truly j»y;:niy iioa*. 

iH py.^my races in r.uro|wu flop slo’hdoiis dis- 
4Hiven'ii h( S*'h?iini;uis«iu in Swil/>*r];iii»l, lunl 
descrii-rd by Virclaov and Kollifinun, ihr iiwiicr- 
mm loiuiti in in Nih'Li. and 

Fniinau by ’ridbinu'- and other*', and 

the MfUilom* t!esud»»d by Vi'ria-au and 

lie Villeni'uve ail atibrd ittij;dblo An 

early * .Mediiermii*‘iiii rare ' ot y\}Jxmy^hUitntt^, hiw 
ailsid been dahimaM from li study of types 

l>y the Iialian anthropologbi- Masiiia/ursd 
!*n!kb All these restilts are obinined from iimi* 
riy^euireii during the past iiwarii-r of a 
century, and the efieet has Iwrn t« rn-atii tmw 
views of European antlirtqKA-i^y* l« tliis stmiy, 
Kollmaiiii played a part. Ilis #*arli>*r 

monognipli, * I'^ygiuiifn in Eiirona* i1n Zfi xxvL 
[IS94] 189 Ifi, 23o il* h was tVih overt by severaj others 
on the ftame subjei't, one of wide!!, * IHe Pygmavn 
und ilirc Fysteiimt, innerhalb 

sehengeschlechts ' {iit Vfrh*indl, i/, nof K?yVi'rM*/i, 
iJcsflkrL in. xvi. siuiti tt|) Ids con- 

clusions. These are as follows, in tlw^ words of 
W. L. H. Duckworth no. tl2| j 

*il) Ib’gmy mmnn tw in all Wfrmuf'ntt. Tl;-dr 

Matun* l;!'t O* ir'^ ami thrjr criwsal ii 

iH'twuu O-'C' ;ijjd (in Tl'-' tiwletsal in iV r« 

by Friuctst «>? lUv.iri.i jdAdwl vodrKvr o! 1» 

tlu> ,N\'W Wt--.r5-!. (oji Thv nujulw-r* i 
tvkifnee nf Hit csktoitcc of pygiisy wii in 
if tvallaMc, h still lncrfa/»lfig. F«r«cv Ami imos 

now be «'ki«.d to Hm* list «f riwHitrlrt whmrt nijfli ifVAiri}i'*’r Um 
btm obtalJiiHl. (4) TL»' vi'^w ulC 'U fn ^r.lr^^s tb*‘ p} giiiy m 
origiimting tbtoiigit U«* A rarviiof fFiroim sUods 

coiobfttel. (14 Lhr untlior ngjTf.b thn pv^siiy rai**".?* as rv» 
pretentativc of tliv priiiillivi wl«‘»fr all tbf frajmm rA*‘i’S 
have lu’cneviolvi-il. (O nvo'-'d I'^'sx-y 

pcopks in isUrrHivnts of Ujt rp; m of ru,-’:;. ;r, '•;>! 

adds a m-w fmvO'si to nl^Tv;. to ii;u4«‘ i'v li.t* 

anvienlAi lu the exOivnvo of pygwiy in A.fr,,to.* 

The rapid ckvelopment of tliffiight, mnm IW, 
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not now "be employed to express a protest against 
a theory that healthy living dwarf races have ori- 
ginated through the degeneration of races of normal 
size. The very adjective ‘ normal ’ would be ruled 
out of court in this connexion. On the other hand, 
Kollmann’s conclusion, that the pygmy races repre- 
sent the primitive ‘ normal ’ stock of mankind, is an 
idea which is received with increasing favour. 

It is, of course, too soon for such ideas to have 
obtained complete recognition, especially among 
those whose mental bias is innately conservative. 
In a recent number (April 1911) of Pet&rmanns 
Mitteilungen, B. Andree refers to certain expres- 
sions of dissent aroused by Schmidt’s new work, 
Die Stellung der Pygmdenvolker in der Entwick- 
lungsgesch, des Menschen (Stuttgart, 1910), which 
follows the lines laid down by Kollmann. Among 
the (mponents of the new ideas, Schwalbe, Keith, 
and (jzekanowski are specially named by Andree. 
The leading arguments in Schmidt’s book are thus 
referred to by a reviewer in the Times, Literary 
Supplement, 16th June 1910 : 

* Dr. Schmidt's long and careful study of the physique, the 
language, and the culture of the dwarf races of mankind . . . 
is certainly one of the most interesting works of anthropological 
investigation that have appeared in recent years. Its conclu- 
sions are nothing less than revolutionary : they are arrived at 
over the graves of many current theories, and, if confirmed, 
they place the question of the physical and spiritual origin of 
man in a new light. Dr. Schmidt’s minute investigation of all 
the pygmy races known when his book was being written, has 
led him to support, with some modifications, the view main- 
tained by the well-known anatomist of Basle, J. Kollmann, who 
holds the pyg^mies to be the oldest of peoples on the earth — the 
child-race of mankind. The child-race, not a half-bestial race. 
The distinction is shown very clearly when one regards as a 
whole the characteristics of the pygmy races- They are entirely 
men, but undeveloped men. Their mind is a human, a thinking 
mind ; they possess human feeling, and a distinct ethical will. 
Morally, although, like children, they are a prey to many fleet- 
ing impulses and wanting in perseverance, they stand often 
much higher than many of the tall races, and they have a reli- 
gion which stands in close relation to their ethics. They are 
anything but vicious or malignant. Their intellectual attain- 
ments are very low, but they are capable of responding to 
demands made upon them, and the mental powers they have 
evolved are adequate for their way of life- ... In physical 
indications, there are, of course, many marks of a non-human 
ancestry, but the upright or projecting forehead and the fre- 
quently large and expressive eyes mark a distinction which 
cannot be overlooked. . . . Spiritually, the pygmies “ stand in 
no way nearer to the beast than any other race of man ” ; they 
**do not give us the smallest encouragement to suppose that in 
and by them a bridge can be thrown across the gulf between the 
human and the beast soul.” . . . We may close by expressing 
our hearty concurrence with Dr. Schmidt in one sentence at 
least of his interesting work : ** It is my firm conviction that the 
investigation of the pygmy races is, at the present moment, one 
of the weightiest and most urgent, if not the most weighty and 
most urgent, of the tasks of ethnological and anthropological 
science.”' 

The conclusion arrived at by Kollmann, Schmidt, 
and others has been steadily gaining ground during 
recent years. It is interesting to note, although 
the circumstance will have no value in the domain 
of science, that the same belief was held by the 
early Scandinavians, who asserted that the dwarfs 
were created before men. The late Charles God- 
frey Leland, by an intuitive process, had arrived 
at the same conclusion. ‘ I believe mankind was 
originally a dwarf,’ he observed many years ago, in 
a letter to the present writer. But the assertions 
of tradition, and the intuition of a man of genius, 
are negligible quantities in scientific controversy. 

The opposite contention is that the taller races 
represent normal man, of whom the pygmy type 
is merely a stunted Kummerform, degraded in 
body and mind by certain accidents of environ- 
ment. Those who take this view will find strong 
support in the statements made by E. Torday in 
liis paper on ‘ The Land and Peoples of the Kasai 
Basin’ (Belgian Congo), which appeared in the 
Geographical Journal (London) for July 1910. 
Torday and his party visited a village of pygmies 
near Misumba, in the country of the Bu Shongo. 
These pygmies, instead of leading the wandering, 


forest life of their ancestors, are settled agricul- 
turists, and have been so for the last two or three 
generations. Now, it seems that a result of this 
alteration in environment and habits is that the 
sedentary pygmies are considerably taller than 
their kindred who still lead the nomadic life of 
the forest. It has been suggested that their 
superior stature, and their readiness to take to 
agriculture, are both due to a possible admixture 
of blood in a previous generation, and that the 
settled pygmies are not typical pygmies. This 
may be so, and the facts of the case must be 
strictly ascertained before any satisfactory deduc- 
tion can be made. There is one conclusion, how- 
ever, that seems inevitable : if these pygmies 
are of pure, undiluted stock, and have grown in 
stature by abandoning the forest, then the converse 
would hold, and the tall Bu Shongo among whom 
they live would, if driven into the forest by a 
stronger race, begin to approximate in stature and 
physique to the forest pygmies, should they be 
forced to live their life for a similar period of time. 
The question of environment cannot be overlooked, 
but it may be doubted whether its potency is so 
great as to produce such results. 

One or two other facts connected with the Bu 
Shongo and the nomadic pygmies of their region 
must be noticed here. Each Bu Shongo kinglet 
has a group of pygmies under his suzerainty, who 
supply him with game in exchange for vegetable 
food. But, although the Bu Shongo utilize the 
pygmies in this way, they regard them as beings 
of a difierent nature from themselves. They are 
held in awe as ‘half-ghosts’ — spirits born from 
trees. This attitude is by no means confined to 
the Bu Shongo; there is a wide-spread dread of 
the pygmies among other African tribes. When 
a pygmy arrow is found in a bunch of growing 
bananas, no man, even the owner, would be bold 
enough to take away either the arrow or the 
bananas. 

These facts lead naturally to the subject of the 
reverence paid to dwarfs in many lands. In pass- 
ing, it may be observed that this reverence tends 
to support the idea that mankind generally re- 
garded the dwarf races as in some sense beings of 
a special order. Mention has already been made 
of me Kdmos of Madagascar, a race of long-armed 
dwarfs. They are known also as Vazimbas, and 
under this name E. B. Tylor refers to them {Prim, 
CultJ, 1891, ii. 114 f.) in the following connexion ; 

*In Madagascar, the worship of the spirits of the dead is 
remarkably associated with the vazimbas, the aborigines of the 
island, who are said still to survive as a distinct race in the 
interior, and whose jjeculiar graves testify to their former occu- 
pancy of other districts. These graves, small in size and dis- 
tinguished by a cairn and an upright stone slab or altar, are 
places which the Malagasy regard with equal fear and venera- 
tion. ... To take a stone or jjluck a twig from one of these 
graves, to stumble against one in the dark, would be resented 
by the angry Vazimba inflicting disease, or coming in the night 
to carry off the offender to the region of ghosts.'! 

In Southern India a similar attitude is observed 
towards the dwarfish Kurumbas of the Nilgiri hills. 
Popular tradition asserts that the megalithic crom- 
lechs of the district were reared by the ancestors of 
the Kurumbas. 

* Though they are regarded with fear and hatred as sorcerers 
by the agricultural Badagas of the table-land, one of them must, 


! [A similar belief existed among the pagan Lithuanians regard- 
ing the (Lith. kaukas, ‘dwarf,’ ‘elf’), concerning whom 

Lasicius (c2e Diis Samagitarum, Basel, 1615, p. 61 [new ed. 
Mannhardt, Riga, 1868] ; cf. also Solmsen, in tJsener, Gotter- 
nameriy Bonn, 1896, p. 92) writes : ‘ Sunt lemures quos Bussi 
Uboze [‘mannikins, goblins’] appellant; barbatuli, altitudine 
unius palmi extensi, iis qui illos esse credunt conspicui, aliis 
minime ; his cibi omnis edulii apponuntur, quod nisi fiat, ea 
sunt opinione ut ideo suas fortunas, id quod accidit, amittant’ 
(quoted by Schrader, Z.c.). For further allusions to Balto- 
Slavic beliefs on dwarfs, reference may be made to Hanusch, 
Wissmschaft des slaw, Mythus, Lemberg, 1842, pp. 229, 327- 
330, although the work must be used wich extreme caution.— 
L. H. Gray.] 
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nevertheless, at sowing-time be called to guide the first jjlough 
for two or three yards, and go through a mystic pantomime of 
propitiation to the earth deity, without which the crop would 
certainly fail. When so summoned, the Kurumba must pass 
the night by the dolmens alone’ (Windle, p- xxvi). 

Here we have the recognition of dwarfs as a kind 
of Levite caste, possessed of a peculiar supernatural 
power. Possibly the idea of employing dwarfs as 
temple-vergers in Ancient Egypt majr be due to a 
similar belief. In view of the association between 
dwarfs and megalithie structures in Southern India, 
it is of interest to record Captain Meadows Taylor's 
statement {Oairm, etc,, in the Dekkan, Dublin, 1865, 
p. 1) that the cromlechs of the Deccan 
*were called b.y the people, in the Canarese language, Mori^- 
Muniiif or Mories’ Houses ; and these Mories were believed to 
have been a dwarf race of great strength, who inhabited the 
country in very remote ages.’ 

A very full account of the ICummbas, with copious 
references, will he found in Gustav Oppert’s Ori- 
ginal Inhabitants of India, Madras, 1893, eh. xii. 

Mention has already been made of the resem- 
blance, pointed out by Paul Monceaux, between 
the modern Akkas and the dwarfs portrayed at 
Pompeii, Rhodes, and Cyprus, as well as the 
‘Patakas' of the Phcenicians, 


* In most of the negrillo races,’ he further says (?oc. cit.), ‘are 
strongly accented the characteristic traits of tiie classic pygmies, 
as of the dwarf gods of Egypt or of Phnsnicia, the huge head, the 
thick hanging lips, the prominent belly, the exce.sHively long 
arms, the excessively short kgs, twisted and bowed.’ 

No doubt there is exaggeration in all this; but 
the significance of the comparison lie.s in the indi- 
cation that the dwarf gods of Egypt and Phoe- 
nicia had their origin in a veneration paid to living 
dwarfs of a similar nature to that accorded in 
Madagascar and Southern India. 

^ The question of dwarf races is manifestly more 
circumscribed in Europe than it is in countries 
where there are living specimens to be studied. 
Osseous remains there are, certainly, as well as 
many references in tradition ; but the field of con- 
jecture is confessedly wide. Many observers of the 
African py§my races have been reminded of Euro- 
pean traditions which seem to point to a similar 
race in Europe. 

‘ other dwarf races of humanity belonging to the white or 
the Mongolian species may have inhabited Northern Europe in 
ancient times, or it is just possible that this of Pygmy 
Negro, which survives to-day in the recesses of Inner Africa, 
may even have overspread Europe in remote times. If it did, 
then the conclusion is irresistible, that it gave rise to most of the 
myths and beliefs connected with gnomes, kobolds, and fairies. 
The demeanour and actions of the little Congo dwarfs at the 
present day remind one, over and over again, of the traits attri- 
buted to the brownies and goblins of our fairy stories. Their 
remarkable power of becoming invisible by adroit hiding in 
herbage and behind rocks, their probable habits, in sterile or 
open countries, of making their homes in holes and caverns, 
their mischievousness and their prankish good-nature, all seem 
to suggest that it was some race like this which inspired most 
of the stories of Teuton and Celt regarding a dwarfish people of 
quasi-supernatural attributes’ (Sir H. Johnston, in PaU Mall 
Majr., Feb. 1902, p. 178i 

^ Of the dwarf skeletons found in Europe, scien- 
tific accounts are furnished in the works of Koll- 
mann and Schmidt, already cited, fecial mention 
may also be made of an article on ‘ Prahistor. Pyg- 
m^en in Schlesien,' by G. Thilenius, which appeared 
in the Brunswick journal Globus in 1902 (Bd.lxxxi. 
no. 17). A recent addition to the list of European 
dwarf skeletons is that of a young woman, 4 ft. 6 in. 
in height, which w^ found in Scotland in 1907, at 
the bottom of a pit in the Roman fort at Newstead, 
Roxburghshire. The skeleton is thus referred to 
by James Curie, who conducted the excavations of 
the fort during the period 1905-1910 : 

‘ The most curious of ail these human relics was the nearly 
wmplete skeleton of a dwarf, found in one of the pits. Pro- 
fessor Bryce estimates the age at from twenty-two to twenty- 
three years, and yet the height cannot have exceeded four feet 
six inches. Though the creature must have been a dwarf, the 
bones show no signs of rickets or other bone disease, being well 
formed, but slight and slender to a remarkable degree. How it 
came to lie in the pit beneath the bones of nine horses is a 
P^blem of which no solution can be hoped for’ (A Rcnmn 
Pr<mtier Post and its People, Glasgow, 1911, p. IIIX 


LiTERATURK.— In addition to the works mentioned in the text, 
the following may he cited : A, de Ouatrefages, Les Pyi^mies^ 
Paris, lSH7(Eng. tr. by F. Starr I London, IS®], who mipplements 
its copious bibliography); W. H, Flower, ‘The Pygmy Eaces 
of Men’ {Prm. Sm, Hop. Inst. Gt Brit. xii. |1 
H. SchHchter, * The Pygmy Tribes of Africa '(.V otL .I fay., 
June-July 1892) ; Paul du Chaillu, Gr^at Forest nf iMiatortai 
Africa, and Cotmtru of Bu'arfs, London, ISIW ; G. Schweiii- 
furth, T/w? Heart of Africa (Kng. tr., do, 1ST4)*, Stuhlmann, 
Barrow, and Junker, TrateU (Eng, tr., do, A. Werner, 

‘The African Fj^graies’ {Pop. peknee MmitMp, xxxvil. 
658-471); Broca, ^ Akkm* (HAnth, iS74) ; Cornalia, ‘Akkas’ 
(Archivio por l*antrm., 1874); Max le Clerc, ‘Lew Pyguk-cs 
b. Madagascar’ {HJEth vi. llsS71 828-8S5); * ChJm|»nzt*c» and 
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by Mower, Fichte, Man, Fruer, Hamy, Semper, and by It. 
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ika* (Globm, Brunswick, 1902, no. 21); Clements Markham, 
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popular tradition, are; D. MacRitchie, TesHmonpof Tradition, 
London, 18^, PHam, Fairiex, and Piets, do. ItOd, and ‘Zwerge 
inGeschichte und Cberlkderiing* Cir«i2 IGM/w, Ixxxii. no. 7|); 
Gath Whitley, * Present Dwurf Races and Prehistoric Pigmies' 
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Andrews, ‘Ulster Fairies, Danes, and Fechts’ (»h. Aug. 
and ‘Traditions of Dwarfs in Ireland and in fiiwiiscrlaiid ' (ik 
Oct. 1009); A. S. Herbert, ‘The Fairy Mjthch-gy rd Europe 
in its Relation to Early HjsP>ry* (*VC Feb. y. E. 

Wentz, The F'airp P'mth. Etumrs, IM, 2nd ed, Lcuinn, 1911. 
The Tapiro pygmies of New Uuinea arc dc.n/Tsbrd hr C. G. 
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DaVID' MAt'KlIDHIE. 

DWARKA (Skr. Dvdrnbl, iJmyavfd'i, ‘tin* »'ity 
of many gate.H’).— The faimms eity aiul <If 

pilgrimage aRHOciated with the Hfi» of Kr.Yiui, 
situated in lat. 22'" 14’ 20’' X., hmg. H7* *21' E,,'in 
the native State of Okluimanda! in the iHdiinsnla 
of Kathiawar in Western liuiia. In the UKiial 
form of the legend, Kti^tna is said to have been 
assailed by the' hosts of Hajil Jardsandha, whom 
he repulsed seventeen times. darasamllKi, finding 
it vam to continue the struggle tilone. railed in 
the aid of Rhjfi Kalayavana, who with hi.s hordes 
from the far west bore down upon tlie diKuneil 
city of Mathura {q,v.). On tliat very night 
Krsna bade arise on the remote shore of 't, lie Bay 
of Kachh (Cutrh) the stately city of Dwlirka. and 
thither in a moment of time traiisferred tin? whole 
of his faithful people. The first ifstiiimtkm that 
reached tliem of tlieir changed alKwio was the 
sound of the surf lieating on the shore w'hen they 
awoke the next morning. The Irgriui probably 
represents some attack by forces from the west on 
the people of tlie Jumna valley, ami their retreat 
before their enemies south W'ank in the direction 
of the sea. Kri^na, it is said, reigned in splendour 
in his new city, and there, by his wife, Jainimvatl, 
daughter of the king of the bears, had a son named 
SAniha. The latter, by an indecent, iirank, insalteci 
the'^is, or saints, who cursed him iiiul his family. 
To remove the curse they went on a pilgrimage 
to Somn^th (q^v,), and there Kf^na was acci- 
dentally slain by the arrow of a Blill hunter. 
Hearing of his death, the GopI niOkiimids, the 
companions of his revels, burial ihemnelves alive 
at a place called the Oopf Taliv, or * iitilknmkig* 
tank.^ Their ashes, it is believed, turned into the 
■white clay still found at the place, wtiicli i» eallcd 
goptclmnian, ‘ the sandal wood of the milkmiilds/ 
and used by meml^rs of the Vii^iiavii mtcl to 
make their forehead marks, J* Kcmiaiy {JliAS, 
October 1907, p. 951 ff.) distinguihims the wore 
ancient K,§ 9 a of DwSrkft from the Matlmra 
deity- 

Two places are specially venemted in vtiiiiicxion 
with the life of Kr^na— the first, iMftI Dwlirki, 
the ‘original Dwirka/ a little iiiomid on the sea- 
shore between the mouths of the rivers Soniat and 
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Singavra, siirnioiinted by the raixis of a temple, 
which popular belief declares to lt>e the original 
Dwarka where Krsna reigned, and -wlience he trans- 
ferred himself to the new Dwarlc^ in Okhaman- 
dal. Here are many, sacred spots wiiich have their 
counterparts at modern Dwarka. The temple at 
the latter place is situated on tho north bank of 
the Gomati creek, and its erectiom is ascribed by 
some to Vajranabha, grandson of Krsna ; while 
others assert that it was built in a, single night by 
supernatural agency. It is on the pla^xi of all ancient 
Hindu temples, containing a^ shr-iiae, a spacious 
audience-hall, the roof of which is supported by 
sixty columns of granite and sa^xidstone, and a 
conical spire 150 feet in height. THe body of the 
temple and the spire are elaborately carved from 
base to pinnacle, but internally they are character- 
ized by excessive plainness and simjplicity of style. 
The figure of Ganapati, or Ganesa., carved over 
the entrance door, indicates a dedieation to Siva, 
which makes it difficult' to assi^^ia the original 
building to the Vaisnava cult of EUrrsna. 

Literature. — F. S. Growse, Mathura, <x Jbutrict Mem < dr \ 
Allahabad, 1883, p. 65 f. ; Bombay Gazette&'r^ viii. 267 ff., 552 ; 
Vish-^u Furdv>a, bk. v. ch. 23 ff., tr. H. H. Wilson, 1840, v, 63 £f. 

Ceooke. 

DYAUS- — ^Dyaus plays no r61e of importance 
in Vedic mythology. The more intensively felt 
activity of gods like Agni and Indra probably 
threw into shade the j^ersonificationi of the heavenly 
vault. All that the Kigveda says of him has been 
collected by Macdonell in his T^ed. Myth. § 11. 
Though he is often mentioned and styled ‘ father/ 
the father of A^i, Parjanya, Surya, and especi- 
ally of the goddess of Dawn, there is no single 
hymn addressed to him. He is gexierally invoked 
along with Frthivi as Dydvdprt/z^vl or Dyctvd- 
ksdmd, etc. In the Nivid, or solemn formula in- 


serted in the Dyavaprthiviya hymns, which form 
part of the Vaisvadevct4dstra of the soma sacri- 
fices, they are called father and mother, bull and 
cow — he, the dyaus, being rich in seed, she in 
milk {Sdhhh. Srauta S. viii. 19). The small im- 
ortance attached to him in the hymns is reflected 
y the ritual, which rarely mentions offerings 
bestow’ed on him apart from his female partner. 
Together with her he receives his share in the 
animal and soma and other sacrifices (ef. ^r. S. 
iii. 12. 3, vi. 11. 7, viii. 3. 11, xiv. 6. 3, etc.). 

It is well known that Dyatts as name and as 
deity goes back to the Aryan period, and is related 
to the Zei/s of the Greeks, the Latin Juppiter^ and 
also to the German Zio-T'^r, if the latter word is 
not better combined with deva, as some scholars 
assert. Though, for want of proofs, he cannot be 
said to have been a very important or character- 
istic god of the Aryan pantheon, the mere fact 
that there was such a god in those times of re- 
motest antiquity is a striking argument against 
the exaggerations of the one-sided ancestor theory. 
It was formerly generally supposed that Varuna 
was a synonym of Dyaus, or developed from an 
epithet of Dyaus into an independent deity of 
Heaven. This opinion, though still uphela by 
scholars of distinction, has fallen under suspicion, 
as it does not answer all objections brought forward 
against it: and in its place Oldenberg {Religion 
des Veda^ Berlin, 1894, tm. 48-50, 193, 287) and the 
present writer {Ved. Mythologie, Breslau, 1891- 
1902, iii. 45-52 ; so also Hardy, Vedisch-hrahma7i~ 
ische Periods , Munster, 1893, pp. 47 ff.) have put 
forward the moon theory for Varuna. 

Literature, —A. A. Macdonell, Vedic Mythology, Strass- 
burg, 1897, § 11 (where the reader will find all the earlier 
literature) ; L. v. Schrbder, WZKM xix. [1905] 1 ff. 

A. Hillebkandt. 


V. 
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tilings out of clay or ’^roodj so he iiiiagmed the 
Creator to have acted, and hence the native word 
for ‘ Creator ’ of ten means ‘cutter-out/ ‘moulder,’ 
‘ builder,’ or ‘ forger.’ ^ In a whole series of myths 
from different parts of the world, but very common 
among American Indian tribes, the earth is formed 
out of a little mud or clay fished up out of 
the waters by a Divine being, often in animal 
form. This mud or clay is formed or grows into 
the earth. Of this myth there are Vogul, American 
Indian, and Hindu versions.® In many cases the 
waters are those which have overwhelmed a pre- 
viously existing world, and sometimes it is the earth 
itself which is fished up or rises out of the deep. 

This is found in an Athapascan myth in which the raven flies 
down to the sea and bids earth rise out of the waters.^ In a 
Polynesian myth the god Tangaroa fished up the world, but his 
line broke and it was again submerged, save a few portions now 
forming the South Sea Islands.** Of. the Japanese myth of 
Izanagi and Izanami thrusting a spear from heaven into the 
ocean, the brine dropping from which coagulated and formed 
an island on which they now dwelt.** 

In another series of myths the earth is formed 
out of part of the body of a gigantic being, who is 
sometimes hostile to the gods and is slain by them, 
as in the Bab. myth of Tiamat, out of w^hose body, 
cut in two, Marduk made heaven and (apparently) 
earth, 

Cf. the account preserved by Berosus of the gigantic woman 
Oraoroka whom Belos cut in two, making heaven of one part 
and earth of the other and the Scandinavian myth of the 
giant Ymir, from whose flesh Odin, Vili, and W made the 
earth-’? In the Hindu paraliel to these myths the gods offerf<i 
in sacrifice the gigantic first man Puni^, and out of him mauie 
earth, as well as sky, sun, moon, etc,** 

3. Heaven and Earth as a Divine pair.— The 
expanse of heaven and the broad earth were early 
regarded as personal beings, and also as husband 
and wife ; Earth, from which so many living things 
sprang, being thought of as female. Their union 
was the source of Si things in Nature, and, when 
the gods of departments of Nature were evolved, 
these were regarded as their children. Generally 
also they are parents of gods and men. In most 
cosmogonies Earth is tlie fruitful mother im- 
pregnated by Heaven, though in some cases the 
Sun or the ‘ Great Spirit ’ is her husband, and they 
are universal parents. Mythology also solved the 
roblem of their separation by saying that it had 
een forcible, and (in many instances) brought 
a^ut by their children. 

Myths of Earth and Heaven as a Divine pair are found among 
African tribes, and, as among the Yorubas, they are reprajented 
by the male and female oi^ans of generation, the symbolism 
pointing to the mythic origin of all things from them.® Similar 
myths are found among the American Indians, though with 
them the Great Spirit sometimes takes the place of Heaven. 
In one myth the hero god Mateito causes the removal of Heaven 
from Earth by magicJo Similar ideas are wide-spread among 
the Polynesians, and in the Maori myth of Eangi and Papa it S 
their children, especially the father of forest-trees, who cause 
their separation. In other islands, gods, a sea-serpent, plants, 
or the first human beings, bring this about.ii Occasionally the 

1 See Brinton, IteUg» of Primitive Peoples, N.Y., 1897, p. 123. 
Sde Oharencey, Um L^gende eosrmgonigtts, Havre, 1884; 
Lang, Myth, Ritual, and Religion^, London, 1899, i. 17fif. ; 
Muir, Orig. Skr, Teats, L [London, 1868) 62; for a modem 
Bulgarian folk-version, see Ohodzko, Contes des paysans slaves, 
Paris, 1864, p. 874. ’ 

s Brinton, Myths of the Mew Worlds, Philadelphia, 1896, p. 
229. 

4 R6ville, Ret des peuples non civUisis, Paris, 1883, ii. 46 ; for 
other versions in which an island is fished up, see Grey, Poly- 
nesian Myth., ed. London, 1909, p, 29 f.; Taylor, Te Ika^a 
Maui, London, 1856, p. 115 f. 

® Aston, Shinto, London, 1905, p. 87. 

0 Lenormant, Origines de tkistoire, Paris, 1880-4, I 42, and 
appendix. 

7 Rdda, chs. 2, 3. 

8 Rigveda, x. 90 ; cf. the remarks of Bousset, EauptprdbUme 
der Gnosis, Gdttmgen, 1907, p. 211 f. 

9 Ellis, Yoruha-speaking Peoples, London, 1894, p. 41 ; see 

also Taylor, Afrioan Aphorism, London, 1891, p. 140 : AR W 
xi. [1908)403!. , f 

10| iJSEF 1881, p 25 ; Cushing, 379 ; Gregg, Commerce gf 
a® Prairies, New York, 1894, ii. 28T. ' ^ 

Grey, If.; Turner, Samoa, London, 1884, p. 288 f.: Gill, 
Myths and SoTigs from the S. Pacifie, London, 1876, p. 69* 
Thomson, Savage Island, London, 1902, p. 85. ’ 


Sun is Earth’s husband, and, « In Tiimr, his union with her is 
the source of fenihty.^ , ^ 

In Egvpt, Seh {Earth) male, and Nut i Heaven) was his 
wife, united with him in the primordial hvhne creation. 

Shu separated them, but the lmn»l» and feet td Sut «t?ll rwlon 
Sell, ami her legs and anii« thus correapond te? tlip 
ing pillars of another myth. In mmo myilm they were 
at night, and conceived the mn, wliir-h wa# hfirn Gf Nut every 
morning and swallowed by her at nv/ai,'^ In Vedx mythology 
Dvaua and Prthivi are parents of g.'i>ds and men, but are 
separated bv Imira., iiiair child. Heniwl Ihw pre%i,'n'«! the 
well-kaowm niyth of rraiins and Gaia, of tlain by rram?i 

from a distance, and of the muldafion of rramw by km wn 
Kronos. Gods and men arc their drildre'R, arid this k ftnmllvri 
in the Orphic conception of mm a« the rhsld of E&rtli and 
stariy sky.* Zeii» and Gaia may have hr«i regarded m * 
Divine pair, and they were i«%*ok«! In a. liturgy at Ivwlrina, 
Bufusuaily Hera, in some aspects an lifth-gr^dden,**, or Iteiuwer, 
goddess of the fruitful earth, takes her I'dar.c. A I’hmei* myth 
tells of Puang-ku sejmmtingT’k'tt and Ti, the unlver«&l parenia.8 
Cf. Aston, 84, for a Japanese myth. 

4 . Earthquakes.-— The imvemenU of the auimiil 

'Who supports or exists within the earlli axe sup- 
posed to cause earthquakes (cf. Aximai-S, § io|. 
Where a god or giaut is the supporter, they are 
similarly producetv ot a god or giant within the 
earth or an eartliquake deity causes la 

other ca.ses the dead are supposed to eause tliem, 
e;,g. by shaking the palm on which tlie earth rests,* 
or by struggling to reach tlie eartliA surface.* 
According to Pytliagoras, the dead fongid and 
shook the’ earth. In t ho naive Iwidief of t lie ( 'ariln, 
an earthquake was held to Mother Karih 
dancing and Kignifying to her children tliatthey 
also slumhi dance. 

5 . Disturbing the Earth*— The idea that it is 

dangerouK to disturb the Earth or to Inirndt into 
her domain, and that, wheii this in ihm*\ Earth 
must be appcfmed !>y htumiuy, is in the 

common custom of foundiitirm sacriltecs (see 
Foundation), in which a human or animal %*ictim 
is placed behiw the foundatitm when the earth is 
dug out. Frequently this is clone to provide a 
spirit-guardian for tfie building; Imt there i« nO' 
doubt that the propitiatoiy’ ^ wpeet cause first. 
The analogous custom of sacrificing to rivers when 
crossing them makes tlsis certain fcf. also art. 
Bridge), and reference may In? made to the 
Japanese p-chin-sm, or * eafth-calming-festival,’ 
for propitiating the site ^ of a new building,^® 
Similarly the sacrificial ritual before ploughing, 
though it has the intention of assisting fertility, 
doubtless was connected with this idea, and is 
expressly implied in such rites a« those of the 
Chams, in which ploughing is bt*gu» secretly, and 
is then carefully atoned lor w’kh nacrillcial and 
lustral rites, after which it may bi? proceeded with.^® 
The tiiought is expressed in Bophoclea’ Antigme 
(. 1391 ), ‘Earth . * . nmu w'ears away/ In liidia, 
ploughing does not take place on certain days when 
Mother Earth is anleepd* W e find t he name idea in 
Celtic myths of lakes which hurst forth when a 
grave was dug ; and in Intiia, Earth k 'woraiiipped 

I Fmzer, GS% 1900, iL 2« ; see § 7 , below, 

3 Maspero, de myth, et aroh, ig,, lSt3, I liO, 

330, 340, li. 216, 227; Budge, Papyrm m 1®1, 

p. cifi. 

8 Muir, V. pm) 111 

* Hesiod. Theoff, 44 1 ; Pindar, Nm, ri* 1 1 
» Tylor, PC* i S25-4, ii. 270. 

4 Muyacas (Keane. 421) ; Tongans (M&ritier, Tmm I#., I^uidon, 
1817, ii. 112); TIaimlans (Ifeuriwurc. HiM, drs mtfmm 

dit Mexiguf, Paris, 1857-S9, Hi. fisi) ; ICantiw ()l won, JASBe 

xxxvH. pH«8), pt 2. p. 182). 

XMeithefs (Hwlson. The MMtkiii, Lomimi, IW, p* III); 
Tshis (Ellis, Tshispkaking Peoples, p. tUd; 

Ktaiuli nar i;i (Griimn, Tout. Myth., Mrtgr. tr., hit. 

p. 816); .latKin (Aj^ton, H7); of. CH*iti. MH, v. SW. xii* ft«l ; 
Hesiod. Them, 9;ii ; Paun. i. xxix. 7. 

® .Man, Andaman htands, Lumiuiii, I'*''';;, p. 

9l5astian, Indamsieu, Be-riin, ii, ll 

19 Aclian, Var. Uist. iv. 17. 

D J. 0. Muller, Avur. ErmL, Bwel, 185S, p. ttl* 

^3 Aston, 148, 

18 Aymonier, RBR xxiv. [1891) 272 1 
l4Crooke, PR®, IW, i|. 20a 
ns RCel XV. [1894) 421, xvi. [18951 m 
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before a well is dug.^ Propitiatory sacrifices 
were frequently offered before gathering various 
plants. 

6. Earth as Divinity. — Earth is generally known 
as ‘Mother Earth/ depicted by the Aztecs as a 
many-breasted woman, like the Ephesian Artemis, 
who was in origin an Earth-goddess. Hesiod spoke 
of ‘ broad-bosomed ’ Gaia,® and the Zunis of Earth 
with her ‘four-fold wornb/^ In primitive a^i- 
cultural communities Mother Earth was propiti- 
ated with sacrifices, or worshipped with orgiastic 
rites, or her processes were assisted by magic. 
Among many tribes of W. Africa she is the object i 
of an extensive cult.^ Such titles as ‘Mother,’ 

‘ the good Mother from whom all things come,’ as 
well as a cult of the Earth, were wide-spread 
among American Indian tribes, who also had many 
myths of man’s origin from the Earth. Offerings 
— from those of food to human victims — were 
usually buried in the ground, and, as among the 
Algonquins, roots, medicines, and animals were 
supposed to be in the care of Mother Earth,® 
Among the aborigines of India, Mother Earth is 
worshipped mainly in connexion with agricultural 
seasons. Sacrifices are offered, and she is begged 
to be propitious, while she has often a special 
festival, or, as among the Oraons, a spring festival 
celebrates her marriage with Heaven.^ 

A typical instance of Earth-worship is found among the 
Khonds, with their cult of Tari Pennu, the spouse of the Sun- 

f od. Her cult is oi^iastic and is intended to promote fertility. 

'or this purpose, and in order to recruit her energies, a victim 
representing her was slain at a great festival and hacked in 
pieces, and portions of the flesh were buried or placed on the 
fields.^ 

Among the Teutons, Nerthus ( = Terra Mater) was 
specially worshipped by certain tribes in spring, her 
waggon being drawn about the land by cows, and 
attended by her priest, probably in order to make 
the land fertile. * Other goddesses worshipped 
elsewhere — Frija, Tamfana, and Nehalennia — 
were probably in origin Earth-goddesses, while 
the ^antess J ordh, mother of Thor, is simply the 
Earth. Freyr, in some aspects a god of fruitful- 
ness,^® had also a procession in spring, attended by 
his priestess, regarded as his wife. After this pro- 
cession a fruitful year was looked for. Freyr was 
the son of Niordhr, perhaps a male double of 
Nerthus, who would thus be his mother. Both 
Niordhr and Freyr may be regarded as later male 
forms of an earlier Earth-goddess.^^ 

Traces of the cult of an Earth-mother among 
the Celts are probably to be found in such goddesses 
as the consort of the Celtic Dispater, Stanna, 
Divona, Domnu, Berecynthia, and others ; while 
the Matres with their symbols — fruit, flowers, and 
a child — are threefold extensions of the primitive 
Earth-mother. But, in accordance with a tendency 
for gods to take the place of goddesses which is 
not confined to Celtic religion, certain gods, 
primarily Earth-gods — those equated with Dispater, 
and Dagda in Ireland— are prominent. They are 

1 Crooke, i. 49. 2 Brinton, 257. 

8 Theog. 117. ^ Cushing, 379. 

sStrack, ARW xi, [1908] 403; Waitz, Anthrop.f Leipzig, 
1860, ii. 170; Leonard, Lower Riger and Its Tribes^ London, 
1906, p. 849 f. 

6 Muller, 66, 110, 221 ; Brinton, 258 f. ; de Smet, Oregon 
Missiom, New York, 1847, pp. 341, 859; Horsey, 11 RBEW 
(1894), pp. 438, 534. 

7 0rooke, i. SOL; Hopkins, Ret of India, Boston, 1896, p. 
632. 

8 Campbell, Thirteen Years* Service amongst Wild Tribes of 
Khondistan, London, 1864, p. 62 f.; MacPherson, Memor. of 
Service in India, London, 1866, ch. 6. 

9 Tac. Germ. 40. 

10 Adam of Bremen, iv. 26. 

11 Krohn, * Finn. Beitr. zur germ. Myth.’ [Sonderabdruck aus 
den finnisch.'Ugr. Forschungen, 1904 and 1905], Helsingfors, 
1906, p. 244 f.; Mogk, Germanische Mythologies, Strassburg, 
1907, iii. 366 f. ; Jaekel, * Die Hauptgattin des Istvaeen,’ Ztschr. 
f. deutsch. Phil, xxiv, [1891] 2891 ; de la Saussaye, Rel. of the 
Teutons, Boston, 1902, pp. 2481, 2691 
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also under-earth gods. The older goddess now 
generally appears as the consort of one of these. ^ 

The Vedic Earth-mother Prthivi was usually 
worshipped along with Dyaus, and their epithets 
show their greatness and productivity, as well as 
their moral and spiritual character. But she is 
sometimes referred to alone, and one hymn is 
devoted to her.® The cult of Dyaus and Prthivi 
is recalled in the present Indian marriage ritual, 
and Earth is still revered in the morning ritual, 
before sowing, ploughing, at milking, etc., while 
she is worshipped by some tribes as a household 
goddess. Bhumi, the soil, has a place in village 
cults, and to this divinity — now male, now female 
— cakes, sweetmeats, and fruits are oflered.® 

In Babylon, En-lil was god of the earth, but it 
is probable that an Earth-goddess had been first 
worshipped. Such a goddess may be seen in his 
consort Nin-lil, or in Damkina, ‘ lady of the earth,’ 
consort of Ea. Probably the great mother-goddesses 
of the Semitic area— Ashtart {q.v.) in Canaan, 
Atargatis {q.v.) in Syria, Ishtar (g^.t?.) in Babylonia, 
etc. — had been Earth-goddesses. They are con- 
nected with fertility, maternity, and the giving of 
children (hence they are often represented holding 
a child), and are called ‘mother of men.’ 

Ishtar, at whose descent to Hades fertility ceases, in part 
symbolizes the death of earth in winter. But, since Earth and 
under-Earth are closely connected, Allatu, goddess of Hades, 
may also have been an Earth-goddess, one name of Hades being 
Irsitu, *the earth.’ From earth sprang man, according to an 
old Semitic belief, and thither he returned. Ishtar, mother of 
men, and Allatu, receiver of men, are thus different aspects of 
one being.^ Earth is called E-sharra, ‘ house of fertility.’ b In 
popular view the gods had sprung from the Earth, and Ishtar 
18 also the mother of the gods. 

The cult of Earth was primitive in Greece. Ge 
or Gaia was the Mother who sent up fruits.® She 
had local cults and temples, and the fruits of the 
earth, as well as animal and perhaps human victims, 
were offered to Tfi icapTocpbpos. The title xonporpd^os, 
applied to an otherwise unnamed goddess,’ is 
connected with P-^,® and recalls the belief that 
children or the first men come from the earth. 
Other goddesses were derived from or associated 
with the old Earth-goddess — Aphrodite, Semele, 
Artemis, Pandora, Aglauros, etc. — and in some 
instances an epithet of Pt? {KovpoTp6<po$, 04pus) was 
separated from her and became a new goddess. 
Demeter, ‘Earth-mother’ or ‘Grain- 

mother’ {drjaL, ‘ barley is certainly also a form of 
the Earth-goddess, but now rather of the cultivated 
earth. She is specifically a corn-goddess, hut also, 
more generally, Kap7ro<p6pos, as well as ‘she who 
sends up gifts’ (’Avi7<7i6cti/)a),^® while her functions 
concern vegetation and the fruits of the earth as 
well as flocks and herds. She is also equated with 
Rhea-Cyhele, herself a primitive Earth-mother. 

•Hie ritual of the Thesmophoria points to Demeter, with 
Kore, as Earth-goddess. Live pigs, along with dough images 
of serpents and of the <j>akK6<s, were thrown into underground 
sanctuaries, and the rite was intended to promote the growth 
of fruits and of human offspring.il The flesh of the pigs was 
afterwards mixed with the seed-corn, to promote an abundant 
harvest. AH these offerings symbolized fertility, and the 
throwing of them into underground places resembles the 
custom of burying offerings to the Earth-goddess. 

Kore has also characteristics of au Earth-goddess, 
and was once probably one with Demeter. She, 
too, is KapTTocpdpos, and in the representations of her 
return from Hades, the return of an Earth-goddess, 

1 MacCuUoch, Rel. of the Ancient Celts, Edinburgh, 1911, pp. 
31, 37, 40 f., 67, 58 ; cf. ERE iii. 80b, 280, 283b, 287^. 

2 Rigveda, v. 84. 

8 Orooke, i. 29, 105 ; Colebrooke, Essays, London, 1873, i. 220. 

4 See Jastrow, Rel. of Bab. and Assyr., Boston, 1898, p. 687. 

B Jensen, Eosmol. der Bab. p. 199. 

8 Pans. X. xii. 10. Aristoph. Thesm, 295. 

8 Paus. I. xii. 8. 

9Mannhardt, Myth. Forsch., Strassburg, 1884, p. 292; cf,, 
further, on the meaning and the various forms of the name, 
Gruppe, Gr. Mythol. tc. Religionsgesch., Munich, 1906, p. 1164 f. 

10 Pans. I. xxxi. 4. 

11 Schol. on Lucian ; see Eohde, Rhein. Mus. xxv. £1870] 649. 
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tilings out of clay or wood, so lie imagined the 
Creator to have acted, and hence the native word 
for ‘ Creator ’ of ten means ‘ ciitter-oufc/ ‘ moulder, 

‘ builder,’ or * forger.’ ^ In a whole series of myths 
from different parts of the world, but very common 
among American Indian tribes, the earth is formed 
out of a little mud or clay fished up out of 
the waters by a Divine being, often in animal 
form. This mud or clay is formed or grows into 
the earth. Of this myth there are V ogul, American 
Indian, and Hindu versions.^ In many cases the 
waters are those which have overwhelmed a pre- 
viously existing world, and sometimes it is the earth 
itself which is fished up or rises out of the deep. 

This is found in an Athaj^ascan myth in which the raven flies 
down to the sea and bids earth rise out of the waters.3 In a 
Polynesian myth the god Tangaroa fished up the world, but his 
line broke and it was again submerged, save a few portions now 
forming the South Sea Islands.-^ Cf. the Japanese myth of 
Imnagf and Imnami thrusting a spear from heaven into the 
ocean, the brine dropping from which coagulated and formed 
an island on which they now dwelt.® 

In another series of myths the earth is formed 
out of part of the body of a gigantic being, who is 
sometimes hostile to the gods and is slain by them, 
as in the Bab. myth of Tiamat, out of whose body, 
cut in two, Marduk made heaven and (apparently) 
earth. 

Of. the account preserved hy Berosus of the gigantic woman 
Omoroka whom Belos cut in two, making heaven of one part 
and earth of the other;® and the Scaruiitiavian myth of the 
giant Ymir, from whose flesh Odin, Vili, and Ve made the 
earth,’? In the Hindu parallel to thtfse myths the gods nflered 
in sacrifice the gigantic first man Purn^, and out of him matie 
earth, as well as sky, sun, moon, etc.® 

3. Heaven and Earth as a Divine pair.-— The 
expanse of heaven and the broad earth were early 
regarded as personal beings, and also as husl>imd 
and wife; Earth, from which so many living things 
sprang, being thought of as female. Their union 
was the source of ali things in Nature, and, when 
the gods of departments of Nature were evolved, 
these were regarded as their children. Generally 
also they are parents of gods and men. In most 
cosmogonies Earth is tlie fruitful mother im- 
pregnated by Heaven, though in some cases the 
bun or the ‘ Great Spirit’ is her husband, and they 
are universal parents. Mythology also solved the 
problem of their separation by saying that it had 
foen forcible, and (in many instances) brought 
about by their children. 

Myths of Earth and Heaven as a Divine pair are found among 
African tribes, and, as among the Yorubas, they are represented 
by the male and female o^ans of generation, the ^'■mbolism 
pointing to the mythic origin of all things from them/ Similar 
myths are found among the American Indians, though with 
them the Great Spirit sometimes takes the place of Heaven, 
In one myth the hero god Mateito causes the removal of Heaven 
from Earth by magic.^® Similar ideas are wide-spread among 
the Polynesians, and in the Maori myth of Rangi and I^pa it is 
their children, especially the father of for^t-trees, who cause 
their separation. In other islands, gods, a sea-serj^nt, plant®, 
or the first human beings, bring this about.u Occasionally the 


1 See Brinton, Relw- of Primitiw Peoples^ N.Y., 1897, p. 123, 
^de Oharencey, Um Ldgmde coSTmgoniqw^ Havre, 1884 * 
Lang, Myth, Ritwl, <md Religion^ London, 1899, i. 176 f. ; 
Muir, Orig. Skr. Texts, i. [London, 1868] 62; for a modem 
Bulgarian folk- version, see Ohodzko, Cmtes des pamam staves 
Paris, 1864, p. 874. ’ 

8 Brinton, Myths of the Nm WorU^, Philadelphia, 1896. n. 
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Maui, London, 1855, p. 116 f. 

® Aston, Shinto, London, 1905, p. 87. 
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XI. [1908] 403 f. 
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11 Grey, If. ; Turner, Samoa, London, 1884, p. 285 f.: Gill 
Myths and Songs from the S, Pacific, London, 1876 n 69 ’ 
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Sun is Earth's hn?*Jand, and, as in Tiinrfr, his urJrm with tier ii 
the smm’c of fertility. \ . .tt 

In Egypt, 0'-»rth)wd« male, ana ui^aven)wM hi* 
wife, united with him in the nriinord::!! waters h* (--re creatsoa. 
Shu guparated them, but the ii&nds arid k'ft ef Nat still rem on 
Keb, ami her and anus thus t<( the ^ky‘Siipport,„ 

ing pillars of another myth. In mme mn tia« tliey were re -isHilerl 
at night, and conoeiv*'4 the sun, whiV/i wm of Su: every 
morning and swaliowed by her at iiiwad.2- In VerLt* iisytholog^i' 
Dvans and Pflbivl are parrots c4 g-v!,» and men. but are 
sc'paraifid by Iridra, thior cliildN* !m pr^^trnrfl ih-t 

well-knovim uiythof Vmnmar.fl Gaia, of hy l.'mmis 

from a distance, and of the mutdatiiVi of VrAimn hy hin win 
Kronos. Gods ami men art thfir rbsklrm, airl this ii rei-allrd 
in the Orphic cmttepittm of xi»n m the fbiM of Earlfj anrl 
starry sky.-* Zom and Gaia may have regarded a« * 
Divine pair, and they were invidiwHa a at IkdmA, 

Butbisually Hera, in J^omt an «'ir 

goddess of the fruitful eartii. takes her A wytli 

tolls of Puang*ku seiwiratiijg T’it.'n and Ti, tlse «nlTef&ia.i imrtiitf.# 

ft SUL frti* a. WlVtll. 


4. Earthquakes.— The of the animal 

who supports or exists witlsin (hr* earth are 
posed to cause eartliquakes* (cf. Amkals, § io|. 
Where a god or giant u the mxpimtUfj, they are 
similarlv produced,® or a gew! or giant within the 
earth or an earthquake deity cainnes tlieiuA In 
other cases the dead are sap|M»scti t«i cause them, 
e,ff. % shaking the palm which the earth 

or by struggling to reach the earth’s swrfai-e.* 
According to Pythiigoru'**, OiC dnul and 

shook the earth.*® Iii'iln* naive Mlti of l!ir f 
an earthquake was In-Id to Iwy Mother !yjir?li 
tlancing and signifying to her ibihireu that they 
also should dance.** 

5 , Disturbing: the Earth,** Tin* idea Hint if. h 
dangerous to disturb tlw. Eart.lt or to ifiirudeinlo 
her domain, and that, wlicsi this d**io% Jaiirlh 
imiHt be appeaseti by wicrifuT, is secii in the 
coinmon custom of foundation aacrifires (nee 
Foundation), in whidi a human or anifiiiil victim 
is placed l>elow the foundalitm when the eiirlli is 
dug out. Frequently this is tkine t4» provide a 
spirit-guardian for the building ; but there is no 
doubt that the propit iat4:>ry mpm*t emtw first. 
The analogous custom of sacrificing to rivers mdieu 
crossing them makes this eerteia (cf. also art. 
Bridge), and reference may he made to the 
Japanese fhehin-sai, or *earth-ealwinc-fefitival/ 
for propitiating the site of a mm miilding/® 
Similarly the sacrificial ritual before ploughing, 
though it has the intention of agisting leriility, 
doubtless was connected with this idea, and is 
expressly implied in such rites m tiuiw of the 
Chams, m which ploughing is l»t*gun mmilft and 
is then careful! 3 r atoned for with sarrilicial and 
lustra! rites, after which it may he nroweded wlth.^* 
The thought is expressed in Soimwkii’ /f«ri4r«>fi€ 
(339 f.), ‘Earth . , . man weaw away/ In Inilia, 
ploughing dwR not take place on eertiwn days when 
Mother Eart h is asleep. W e find t lie m.nm idea in 
Celtic myths of lakes which burst forth when a 
grave was dug and in India, Earth is w*orslii|i|>i*d 


1 Frazer, 1900, 11. » ; set § y, below. 
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before a well is dng.^ Propitiatory sacrifices 
were freqnently oifered before gathering various 
plants. 

6. Earth as Divinity. — Earth is generally known 
as ‘Mother Earth,’ depicted by the Aztecs as a 
many- breasted woman, “like the Ephesian Artemis, 
who was in origin an Earth-goddess. Hesiod spoke 
of ‘ broad-bosomed ’ Gaia,^ and the Zunis of Earth 
with her ‘four-fold wornb.’^ In primitive agri- 
cultural communities Mother Earth was propiti- 
ated with sacrifices, or worshipped with orgiastic 
rites, or her processes were assisted by magic. 
Among many tribes of W. Africa she is the object 
of an extensive cult.® Such titles as ‘Mother/ 

‘ the good Mother from whom all things come,’ as 
well as a cult of the Earth, were wide-spread 
among American Indian tribes, who also had many 
myths of man’s origin from the Earth. Offerings 
— from those of food to human victims — were 
usually buried in the ground, and, as among the 
Algonquins, roots, medicines, and animals were 
supposed to be in the care of Mother Earth.® 
Among the aborigines of India, Mother Earth is 
worshipped mainly in connexion with agricultural 
seasons. Sacrifices are ofiered, and she is begged 
to be propitious, w^hile she has often a special 
festival, or, as among the Oraons, a spring festival 
celebrates her marriage with Heaven.^ 

A typical instance of Earth-worship is found among the 
Khonds, with their cult of Tari Pennu, the spouse of the Sun- 

f od. Her cult is orgiastic and is intended to promote fertility. 

'or this purpose, and in order to recruit her energies, a victim 
representing her was slain at a great festival and hacked in 
pieces, and portions of the flesh were buried or placed on the 
fields.^ 

Among the Teutons, Nerthus ( = Terra Mater) was 
specially worshipped by certain tribes in spring, her 
waggon being drawn about the land by cows, and 
attended by her priest, probably in order to make 
the land fertile.® Other goddesses worshipped 
elsewhere — Frija, Tamfana, and Nehalennia — 
were probably in origin Earth-goddesses, while 
the giantess Jordh, mother of Thor, is simply the 
Earth. Freyr, in some aspects a god of fruitful- 
ness,^® had also a procession in spring, attended by 
his priestess, regarded as his wife. After this pro- 
cession a fruitful year was looked for. Freyr was 
the son of Niordhr, perhaps a male double of 
Nerthus, who would thus be his mother. Both 
Niordhr and Freyr may be regarded as later male 
forms of an earlier Earth-goddess.^^ 

Traces of the cult of an Earth-mother among 
the Celts are probably to be found in such goddesses 
as the consort of the Celtic Dispater, Stanna, 
Divona, Domnu, Berecynthia, and others; while 
the Matres with their symbols — fruit, flowers, and 
a child — are threefold extensions of the primitive 
Earth-mother. But, in accordance with a tendency 
for gods to take the place of goddesses which is 
not confined to Celtic religion, certain gods, 
primarily Earth-gods — those equated with Dispater, 
and Dagda in Ireland — are prominent. They are 

1 Crooke, i. 49. 2 Brinton, 257. 

8 Thmg, 117. ^ Gushing, 379. 

5 Struck, ARW xi. [1908] 403; Waitz, Anthrop., Leipzig, 
1860, ii. 170 ; Leonard, Lower Niger and Its Tribes^ London, 
1906, p. 349 f. 

6 Muller, 66, 110, 221; Brinton, 258 f. ; de Smet, Oregon 
Missions, New York, 1847, pp. 341, 859; Dorsey, 11 RBMW 
(1894), pp. 488, 534. 

7 Orooke, i. 80 f. ; Hopkins, JKeL of India, Boston, 1896, p. 
532. 

8 Campbell, Thirteen Years* Service amongst Wild Tribes of 
Khondistan, London, 1864, p. 62 f. ; MacPherson, Memor. of 
Service in India, London, 1866, ch. 6. 

9 Tao. Germ. 40. 

10 Adam of Bremen, ir. 26. 

11 Krohn, * Finn. Beitr. zur germ. Myth.’ [Sondcrabdruch aus 
den ftnnisch.-ugr. Forschungen, 1904 and 1906], Helsingfors, 
1906, p. 244 f.; Mogk, Germanische Mythologies Strassburg, 
1907, in. 366 f. ; Jaekel, ‘ Die Hauptgattin des Istvaeen,’ Ztsehr. 
f. deutsch. PhU. xxiv. [1891] 289 f- ; de la Saussaye, Rel. of the 
Teutons, Boston, 1902, pp. 248 f., 269 1 
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also under-earth gods. The older goddess now 
generally appears as the consort of one of these. ^ 

The Vedic Earth-mother Prthivi was usually 
worshipped along with Dyaus, and their epithets 
show their greatness and productivity, as weU as 
their moral and spiritual character. But she is 
sometimes referred to alone, and one hymn is 
devoted to her.^ The cult of Dyaus and Frthivi 
is recalled in the present Indian marriage ritual, 
and Earth is still revered in the morning ritual, 
before sowing, ploughing, at milking, etc., while 
she is worshipped by some tribes as a household 
goddess. Bhumi, the soil, has a place in village 
cults, and to this divinity — now male, now female 
— cakes, sweetmeats, and fruits are offered.® 

In Babylon, En-lil was god of the earth, but it 
is probable that an Earth -goddess had been first 
worshipped. Such a goddess may be seen in his 
consort Nin-lil, or in Damkina, ‘ lady of the earth,’ 
consort of Ea. Probably the great mother-goddesses 
of the Semitic area — Ashtart [q.v.) in Canaan, 
Atargatis {q.v.) in Syria, Ishtar [q.v.) in Babylonia, 
etc. — had Been Earth-goddesses. They are con- 
nected with fertility, maternity, and the giving of 
children (hence they are often represented holding 
a child), and are called ‘ mother of men.’ 

Ishtar, at whose descent to Hades fertility ceases, in part 
symbolizes the death of earth in winter. But, since Earth and 
imder-Earth are closely connected, Allatu, goddess of Hades, 
may also have been an Earth-goddess, one name of Hades being 
Irsitu, ‘the earth.’ From earth sprang man, according to an 
old Semitic belief, and thither he returned. Ishtar, mother of 
men, and Allatu, receiver of men, are thus different aspects of 
onebeing.^ Earth is called JS-Marra, ‘house of fertility.’® In 
popular view the gods had sprung from the Earth, and Ishtar 
18 also the mother of the gods. 

The cult of Earth was primitive in Greece. Ge 
or Gaia was the Mother who sent up fruits.® She 
had local cults and temples, and tlie fruits of the 
earth, as well as animal and perhaps human victims, 
were offered to Kapiro^^bpos. The title Kovporpdcpos, 
applied to an otherwise unnamed goddess,'^ is 
connected with P^,® and recalls the belief that 
children or the first men come from the earth. 
Other goddesses were derived from or associated 
with the old Earth-goddess — Aphrodite, Semele, 
Artemis, Pandora, Aglauros, etc. — and in some 
instances an epithet of P^ {KovpoTp6<pos, 6ipus) was 
separated from her and became a new goddess. 
Demeter, ‘Earth -mother’ or ‘Grain- 

mother’ (dTjal, ‘barley’),® is certainly also a form of 
the Earth-goddess, hut now rather of the cultivated 
earth. She is specifically a com-goddess, but also, 
more generally, KapTro<p6po$, as well as ‘she who 
sends up gifts’ (’Av7;<ridti/)a),^® while her functions 
concern vegetation and the fruits of the earth as 
well as flocks and herds. She is also equated with 
Rhea-Cybele, herself a primitive Earth-mother. 

The ritual of the Thesmophoria points to Demeter, with 
Kore, as Earth-goddess. Live pigs, along with dough images 
of serpents and of the <j)a\X6i, were thrown into underground 
sanctuaries, and the rite was intended to promote the growth 
of fruits and of human offspring.il xhe flesh of the pigs was 
afterwards mixed with the seed-corn, to promote an abundant 
harvest. All these offerings symbolized fertility, and the 
throwing of them into underground places resembles the 
custom of burying offerings to the Earth-goddess. 

Kore has also characteristics of an Earth-goddess, 
and was once probably one with Demeter. She, 
too, is Kap7ro4>6pos, and in the representations of her 
return from Hades, the return of an Earth-goddess, 

1 MacCulloch, Rel. of the. Ancient Celts, Edinburgh, 1911, pp. 
31, 37, 40 f., 67, 58 ; cf. ERF iii. 80b, 280, 283b, 287*1. 

2 Rigveda, v. 84. 

8 Orooke, i. 29, 105 ; Colebrooke, Essays, London, 1878, i. 220. 

4 See Jastrow, Rel. of Bab. and Assyr., Boston, 1898, p. 687. 

6 Jensen, Kosmol. der Bab. p. 199. 

8 Paus. X. xiL 10. 7 Aristoph. Thesm* 295. 

8 Paus. I. xii. 3. 

SMannhardt, Myth. Forsch., Strassburg, 1884, p. 292; cf., 
further, on the meaning and the various forms of the name, 
Gruppe, Gr. Mythol. u. Meligionsgesch., Munich, 1906, p. 1164 f. 

19 Pans. I. xxxi. 4. 

11 Schol. on Lucian ; see Eohde, Rhein, Mus. xxv, [1870] 649. 
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things out of clay or wood, so he imagined the 
Creator to have acted, and hence the native word 
for 'Creator’ often means ‘cntter-ont,’ ‘moulder,’ 
‘ builder,’ or ‘ forger.’ ^ In a whole series of myths 
from different parts of the world, but very common 
among American Indian tribes, the earth is formed 
out of a little mud or clay fished up out of 
the waters by a Divine being, often in animal 
form. This mud or clay is formed or grows into 
the earth. Of this myth there are Vogul, American 
Indian, and Hindu versions.^ In many cases the 
waters are those which have overwhelmed a pre- 
viously existing world, and sometimes it is the earth 
itself which is fished up or rises out of the deep. 

This is found in an Athapascan myth in which the raven flies 
down to the sea and bids earth rise out of the waters.^ In a 
Polynesian myth the god Tangaroa fished up the world, but his 
line broke and it was again submerged, save a few portions now 
forming the South Sea Islands.^ Cf. the Japanese myth of 
Izanagi and Izanami thrusting a spear from heaven into the 
ocean, the brine dropping from which coagulated and formed 
an island on which they now dwelt.s 

In another series of myths the earth is formed 
out of part of the body ox a gigantic being, who is 
sometimes hostile to tne gods and is slain by them, 
as in the Bab. myth of Tiamat, out of whose body, 
cut in two, Marduk made heaven and (apparently) 
earth. 

Cf. the account preserved by Berosus of the gigantic woman 
Omoroka whom Belos cut in two, making heaven of one part 
and earth of the other ; ® and the Scandinavian myth of the 
giant Ymir, from whose flesh Odin, Vili, and Ve made the 
earth.7 In the Hindu parallel to these myths the gods offered 
in sacrifice the gigantic first man Puru§a, and out of him made 
earth, as well as sky, sun, moon, etc.« 

3. Heaven and Earth as a Divine pair, — The 
expanse of heaven and the broad earth were early 
regarded as personal beings, and also as husband 
and wife ; Earth, from which so many living things 
sprang, being thought of as female. Their union 
was the source of all things in Nature, and, when 
the gods of departments of Nature were evolved, 
these were regarded as their children. Generally 
also they are parents^ of gods and men. In most 
cosmogonies Earth is the fruitful mother im- 
pregnated by Heaven, though in some cases the 
Bun or the ‘ Great Spirit’ is her husband, and they 
are universal parents. Mythology also solved the 

E roblem of their separation by saying that it had 
een forcible, and (in many instances) brought 
about by their children. 

Myths of Earth and Heaven as a Divine pair are found among 
African tribes, and, as among the Yorubas, they are represented 
by the male and female organs of generation, the imnbolisra 
pointing to the mythic origin of all things from them.y Similar 
myths are found among the American Indians, though with 
them the Great Spirit sometimes takes the place of Heaven. 
In one myth the hero god Mateito causes the removal of Heaven 
from Earth by magic.!® Similar ideas are wide-spread among 
the Polynesians, and in the Maori myth of Eangi and Papa it is 
their children, especially the father of forest-trees, who cause 
their separation. In other islands, gods, a sea-serpent, plants, 
or the first human beings, bring this about.!! Occasionally the 


! See Brinton, Relig. of Primitive Peoples-, N.Y., 1897, p. 12S. 
2de Oharencey, une Legends coSTnogoniqmy Havre, 1884: 
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Paris, 1864, p. 374. 

3 Brinton, Myths of the Jfew Worlds Philadelphia, 1896. n. 


4 E6ville, Rel des peuples non dvUisds, Paris, 1883, ii. 46 ; foi 
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nesian Myth., ed. London, 1909, p. 29 f.; Taylor, Te Ika a 
Maui, London, 1855, p. 115 f. 

® Aston, Shmto, London, 1905, p. 87, 
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8 Rigmda, x. 90 ; cf. the remarks of Bousset, EauptproUe^M 
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9 Ellis, Toruba-speaUng Peoples, liondon, 1894, p. 41; see 
also Taylor, African AphorisMS, London, 1891, p. 140; ARW 
XI. [1908] 403 f- 
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Sun is Earth’s husband, and, as in Timor, his union with her is 
the source of fertility.! , .. /ir \ v 

In Egypt, Seb (Earth) was male, and Nut (Heaven) was his 
wife united with him in the primordial waters before creation. 
Shu separated them, but the hands and feet of Nut still rest on 
Seb and her legs and arms thus correspoiifi to the sky-support* 
ing pillars of another myth. In some myths they were re-united 
at night, and conceived the sun, which was born of Nut every 
morning and swallowed by her at In Vedic mythology 

Dyaus and Prthivi are parents of gods and men, but are 
separated by Indra, their child-*^ Hesiod^ has presfm’cd the 
well-known mjiih of Uranus and Gaia, of Gaia visited by Umniis 
from a distance, and o! the mutilation of Uraijus by hm »o 
Kronos. Gods and men are their children, and tliis is recalled 
in the Orphic conception of man as the chiid of Earth and 
starry sliy.^ Zeus and Gaia may have been regarded xn a 
Divine pair, and they were invoked in a liturgy at I 
But'usually Hera, in some aspects m Ikirth-gotidfM, or PimmUr, 
goddess of the fruitful earth, takes her placx*. A Cbineie myth 
tells of Puang-ku separating T'ien and Ti, the univerml imnmts.® 
Cf. Aston, 84, for a Japanese myth. 

4. Earthquakes. — The nioveuieiite of the animal 
who supports or exists witiiin t!ie earth are sup. 
posed to cause earthquakes |cf. Animaijs, § io|. 
Where a god or giant is the sup|>orter, they are 
similarly produced,® or a god or giant witiiin the 
earth or an earthquake deity causes them.'^ In 
other cases the dead are supposed to cause them, 
e.g. by shaking the palm on wliicli the earth rests/ 
or by struggling to reach the eartlds surface/ 
According to Pythagoras, the ilead fought and 
shook the earth/® In the naive lielief of the ffarihs, 
an earthquake was held to M«t!icr Earth 
dancing and signifying to her children that they 
also should dance. 

5. Disturbing the Earth.-— The idea that it is 
dangerous to disturb tiie Earth or to Intruikt into 
her domain, and that, wlicn rids js done, Earth 
must be appeased by sacrifuab !« se«*n in the 
common custom of foundation sacrifices (Koe 
Foundation), in which a human or animal viciiin 
is placed below the foundatit'ui when the ear! Is is 
dug out. Frequently this is done to provide a 
spirit-guardian for the building; Imt there is no 
doubt that the propitiatory ^ 'asp^jct came first. 
The analogous custom of sacrificing to river.s when 
crossing them makes this certain fef. also art. 
Bridge), and reference may be made to the 
Japanese Ji-chm-sai, or ‘eartli-ealming- festival/ 
for propitiating the site of a new Imildiiig/® 
Similarly the sacrificial ritual before |:i!oughing, 
though it has the intention of assisting fertility, 
doubtless was connected with this idea, md Is 
expressly implied in .such rites as those of the 
Oharas, in which ploughing is In^gan secretly, and 
is then carefully atoned lor with sacrificial and 
lustral rites, after which it may Iw nroceofled with.“ 
The thought is expressed in Sopliodes* Aniigme 
(3391), ‘Earth . . . man wears away.’ In India, 
ploughing does not take place on certain days whm 
Mother Earth is asleep. W e find the mimi. idea in 
Celtic myths of lakes which Imrst fortli when a 
grave was dug ; and in India, Earth is wor«liip|Hfd 
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before a well is dug.^ Propitiatory sacrifices 
were frequently offered before gathering various 
plants. 

6. Earth as Divinity.—Earth is generally known 
as ‘Mother Earth,’ depicted by the Aztecs as a 
many-breasted woman, ^like the Ephesian Artemis, 
who was in origin an Earth-goddess. Hesiod spoke 
of ‘ broad-bosomed ’ Gaia,® and the Zunis of Earth 
with her ‘four-fold womb.’** In primitive agri- 
cultural communities Mother Earth was propiti- 
ated with sacrifices, or worshipped with orgiastic 
rites, or her processes were assisted by magic. 
Among many^ tribes of W. Africa she is the object 
of an extensive cult.® Such titles as ‘Mother,’ 
‘the good Mother from whom all things come,’ as 
well as a cult of the Earth, were wide-spread 
among American Indian tribes, who also had many 
myths of man’s origin from the Earth. Offerings 
— from those of food to human victims — were 
usually buried in the ground, and, as among the 
Algonquins, roots, medicines, and animals were 
supposed to be in the care of Mother Earth.® 
Among the aborigines of India, Mother Earth is 
worshipped mainly in connexion with agricultural 
seasons. Sacrifices are offered, and she is begged 
to be propitious, while she has often a special 
festival, or, as among the Oraons, a spring festival 
celebrates her marriage with Heaven.^ 

A typical instance of Earth-worsliip is found among the 
Khonds, with their cult of Tari Pennu, the spouse of the Sun- 

f od. Her cult is orgiastic and is intended to promote fertility. 

'or this purpose, and in order to recruit her energies, a victim 
representing her was slain at a great festival and hacked in 
pieces, and portions of the flesh were buried or placed on the 
fields.^ 

Among the Teutons, Nerthns ( = Terra Mater) was 
specially worshipped by certain tribes in spring, her 
waggon being drawn about the land by cows, and 
attended by her priest, probably in order to make 
the land fertile.® Other goddesses worshipped 
elsewhere — Frija, Tamfana, and Nehalennia — 
were probably in origin Earth-goddesses, while 
the giantess Jordh, mother of Thor, is simply the 
Earth. Freyr, in some aspects a god of fruitful- 
ness,^® had also a procession in spring, attended by 
his priestess, regarded as his wife. After this pro- 
cession a fruitful year was looked for. Freyr was 
the son of Niordhr, perhaps a male double of 
Nerthus, who would thus be his mother. Both 
Niordhr and Freyr may be regarded as later male 
forms of an earlier Earth-goddess.^^ 

Traces of the cult of an Earth-mother among 
the Celts are probably to be found in such goddesses 
as the consort of the Celtic Dispater, Stanna, 
Divona, Bomnu, Berecynthia, and others; while 
the Matres with their symbols — fruit, flowers, and 
a child — are threefold extensions of the primitive 
Earth-mother. But, in accordance with a tendency 
for gods to take the place of goddesses which is 
not confined to Celtic religion, certain gods, 
primarily Earth-gods — those equated with Dispater, 
and Dagda in Ireland — ^are prominent. They are 
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also under-earth gods. The older goddess now 
generally appears as the consort of one of these. ^ 

The Vedic Earth-mother Prthivi was usually 
worshipped along with Dyaus, and their epithets 
show their greatness and productivity, as well as 
their moral and spiritual character. But slie is 
sometimes referred to alone, and one hymn is 
devoted to her.® The cult of Dyaus and Prthivi 
is recalled in the present Indian marriage ritual, 
and Earth is still revered in the morning ritual, 
before sowing, ploughing, at milking, etc., while 
she is worshipped by some tribes as a household 
goddess. Bhumi, the soil, has a place in village 
cults, and to this divinity — now male, now female 
— cakes, sweetmeats, and fruits are offered.® 

In Babylon, En-lil was god of the earth, but it 
is probable that au Earth- goddess had been first 
worshipped. Such a goddess may be seen in his 
consort Nin-lil, or in Damkina, ‘lady of the earth,’ 
consort of Ea. Probably the great mother-goddesses 
of the Semitic area — ^Ashtart {q.v.) in Canaan, 
Atargatis {q.v.) in Syria, Ishtar {q.v.) in Babylonia, 
etc. — had been Earth-goddesses. They are con- 
nected with fertility, maternity, and the giving of 
children (hence they are often represented holding 
a child), and are called ‘ mother of men.’ 

Ishtar, at whose descent to Hades fertility ceases, in part 
symbolizes the death of earth in winter. But, since Earth and 
under-Earth are closely connected, Allatu, goddess of Hades, 
maj’’ also have been an Earth-goddess, one name of Hades being 
Irfitu, ‘ the earth.’ Prom earth sprang man, according to an 
old Semitic belief, and thither he returned. Ishtar, mother of 
men, and Allatu, receiver of men, are thus different aspects of 
one being.'^ Earth is called B-sharra, ‘ house of fertility.'® In 
popular view the gods had sprung from the Earth, and Ishtar 
18 also the mother of the gods. 

The cult of Earth was primitive in Greece, Ge 
or Gaia was the Mother who sent up fruits,® She 
had local cults and temples, and the fruits of the 
earth, as well as animal and perhaps human victims, 
were offered to Kap‘jro<p6pos, The title Kovporpdcpos, 
applied to an otherwise unnamed goddess,’ is 
connected with and recalls the belief that 
children or the first men come from the earth. 
Other goddesses were derived from or associated 
with the old Earth-goddess— Aphrodite, Semele, 
Artemis, Pandora, Aglauros, etc. — and in some 
instances an epithet of P^ {Kovporp6<pos, was 

separated from her and became a new goddess. 
Demeter, ‘Earth-mother’ (Ai?=r^), or ‘Grain- 
mother ’ (STjai, ‘ barley ’),® is certainly also a form of 
the Earth-goddess, but now rather of the cultivated 
earth. She is specifically a corn-goddess, but also, 
more generally, Kapiro<p6poSf as well as ‘she who 
sends np gifts ’ {* AvTjcndihpa),^^ while her functions 
concern vegetation and the fruits of the earth as 
well as flocks and herds. She is also equated with 
Rhea-Cybele, herself a primitive Earth-mother. 

The ritual of the Thesmophoria points to Demeter, with 
Kore, as Earth-goddess. Live pigs, along with dough images 
of serpents and of the ^aXh6c, were thrown into underground 
sanctuaries, and the rite was intended to promote the growth 
of fruits and of human offspring.!! The flesh of the pigs was 
afterwards mixed with the seed-corn, to promote an abundant 
harvest. All these offerings sjunbolized fertility, and the 
throwing of them into underground places resembles the 
custom of burying offerings to the Earth-goddess. 

Kore has also characteristics of an Earth-goddess, 
and was once probably one with Demeter. She, 
too, is KapTo<p6pos, and in the representations of her 
return from Hades, the return of an Earth-goddess, 

1 MacCulloch, Rel. of the Ancient Celts, Edinburgh, 1911, pp. 
31, 37, 40 f., 67, 58 ; cf. ERE iii. 80b, 280, 283b, 287*. 

2 Rigveda, v. 84. 

3 Crooke, i. 29, 105 ; Colebrooke, Essays, London, 1878, i. 220. 

* See Jastrow, Rel. of Bab. and Asspr., Boston, 1898, p. 687. 

® Jensen, Kosmol. dcr Bab. p. 199. 

® Pans. X. xii. 10. 7 Aristoph. Thrnn. 295. 

8 Paus. I. xii. 8. 

9 Mannhardt, Myth. Forsch., Strassburg, 1884, p. 292 ; cf., 
further, on the meaning and the various forms of the name, 
Gruppe, Gr. Mythol. u. Religimsgesch., Munich, 1906, p. 1164 f. 

10 Paus. I. xxxi. 4. 

11 Schol. on Lucian ; see Eohde, Rhein. Mus. xxv. £1870] 649. 
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the awakening of the Earth in Spring, evoked by 
ritual actions, e.g, striking the earth with hammers, 
may be seen.^ While Demeter is said to have 
visited the earth with dearth, in anger at Pluto’s 
rape of Kore, an older myth may have explained 
this as the result of her own disappearance, as in 
the case of Ishtar. The Phigaleian myth of her 
retirement to a cave because of Poseidoms violence, 
and the consequent death of vegetation, points 
also in this direction,® 

The great goddess of the old Cretan religion was 
probably an Earth-mother, the prototype of the 
Great Mother of the gods, the goddess identified 
with the Cretan Rhea and the Phrygian Cybele, 
and who is primarily the fruitful earth, mother of 
gods and men. The Great Mother is often identified 
with Demeter and Gaia. 

Among the Romans the primitive Earth-spirit, 
who was personified as Terra Mater, or Tellus, 
may also be seen behind sneh female divinities as 
Ops, Ceres (the equivalent of Demeter), Bona Dea, 
and Dea Dia. At the Fordioidia pregnant cows 
were sacrificed to Tellus, the unborn calves being 
torn from them and burnt, while the ashes were 
used at the Parilia along with the blood of the 
‘ October horse.’ ® This savage piece of ritual, in 
which the Vestals were concerned, is clearly of 
ancient date and intended to assist Earth’s fertility, 
or * to procure the fertility of the corn now growing 
in the womb of Mother Earth.’ ^ Tellus was also 
invoked with Ceres at the Sementivm to protect 
the seed, and offerings of cakes and a pregnant 
sow were made.® Tellus was associated with the 
under world and the manes, as Demeter was with 
the dead, and she was invoked in the marriage 
ritual.® Earth was thus to the early Romans, as 
to the Greeks, the giver of fruits, as well as of 
children, while to her, as to a kind mother, men 
returned at death (see the grave-inscriptions). 
The cult of Tellus and other divinities connected 
with the Earth was carried far and wide by the 
Romans, who assimilated them to local earth- 
divinities of other lands.^ 

The ancient Mexicans knew Earth as * Mother 
of all,’ and invoked her at oath-taking, eating 
some earth sacramentally. Centeotl, goddess of 
the maize, must be regarded as an Earth-goddess. 
She was * nourisher of men,’ as well as ‘ our revered 
mother,’ and was sometimes represented as a frog, 
the symbol of the moist earth, with many mouths 
and breasts. She was also the bringer of children, 
and was represented bearing a child. Her festivals 
fell in spring and summer, and at the latter a 
woman representing her was slain.® In Fern, 
where, as m Mexico, myth told how the first men 
came out of the earth, Pachamama, Mother Earth, 
was worshipped, e.g, at harvest, when com and 
cAzcAa were offered to her. A cult of Earth was 
also carried on in grottos and caves, and oracles 
were sought there.® 

Sacrifices to earfch-deities are laid on the ground, buried, or 
thrown into a hoie.^® Human victims were often slain in 
agncultural ntual ; the earth or seed was watered with their 
blood, or their flesh w^ buried, to promote fertility, whether 
the victim was a propitiatory offerings or, as maintains, 

a representative of the deity of vej^etation. Examples from 
N. America, Mexico, Africa, Indo-Ohina, and India are cited 
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by him,l and he is also of opinion that the myth of Osiris’ 
members scattered over Egypt may point to a similar custom 
there , 2 as suggested by the scattering of the ashes of red-haired 
victims over the fields.^ 

7 , Earth as Mother. — The belief in the earth as 
the mother of men may be seen in the myth which 
told how the first men came out of the earth, of 
which there are many N. and S. American, Zulu, 
Eskimo, aboriginal Indian, Mexican, and Peruvian 
instances."* Greece also had myths of earth-born 
tribes (aMxdopes), as well as of Ericiithonius, the 
son of Earth. In other myths, men emerge from 
stones, trees, plants, etc., or, again, the creator 
moulds them from earth or day. These are 
divergent forms of the same myth. 

Cf. the Bab. myth of Ea-bani created from clay, and the 
suggestion of similar myths in Gn 27 In Ps 189^8 ^nd Job 
l 2 i there appear to be traces of the myth of man's emergence 
from earth.5 

The belief is further seen in the idea that children 
buried in the Earth may be re-born,® and a con- 
nexion between the two ideas is found in the 
custom of barren women resorting to the place 
whence men first emerged from earth. Dieterich 
has shown® that the Roman and Hindu emtom of 
cremating children arose from the belief that Earth 
could give to the child’s soul a new birth, and that 
the common folk-answer to the question, * Where 
do the children come from ?’ — viz. * Out of stones, 
holes,’ etc. — may be a relic of the myth of Earth 
as mother of men. But Earth is not only the 
womb but the tomb of all, and men return to her 
womb, from which they may be re-born. Hence 
the belief in the restlessness of the shade whose 


body is left unburied may be connected %vith the 
idea that burial in the womb of Earth is necessary 
to re-birth. Hence also it is often sulikdent to 
throw a little earth on the corpse to ensure rest to 
the spirit. Men were often burie<i in the i>osition 
in which the child rests in the womb ; or, again, 
the dying were laid on the earth, or a little earth 
was placed on them to facilitate the passage of the 
soul to its true home. Analogous is the custom of 
laying the newly-born child on the ground— 
probably as a consecration to Mother Earth, or to 
obtain her protection and strength.® 

All these beliefs and customs, and the myth of 
Heaven and Earth as a Divine pair, are the result 
of the analogy which man saw between the processes 
of conception and birth, and those by which the 
earth brings forth. Hence in many languages the 
words for begetting, sowing, and ploughing, for 
semen and the seed sown in the earth, for woman 
or the female organ of generation and the field or 
furrow, for the male organ and the ploughshare, 
are the same, or are used metaphorically one for 
the other (dp^w, Heb. zera\ Bab. ziru, 

Hence Earth was regarded as fertilized by Heaven, 
or by the rain (cf. the Eleusinian formula 
‘ Rain,’ addressed to Heaven, and xde, * Be fruitful,’ 
to Earth); hence, too, the myth of Earth sown 
with stones which spring up men, or of plants 
growing from human semen spilt on the ground. 
Earth, as a fruitful mother impregnated like a 
female, was easily regarded as mother of men and 
Kovporp64m, For this reason the process or sym Wls 
of begetting are believed to react magically on 
Earth^s productive pwers, and conversely the 
rites for Earth’s fruitiiilness on that of man. The 
288t. 2/i,. iL142. 
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rites of the ' AppT)To4topla helped the fruitfulness of 
Earth and man, and during them (paWot of dough 
were flung into the earth. Symbolic sexual acts, 
as well as sexual union, often performed on the 
fields, are held to assist fertility, and the myth of 
the union of lasion and Demeter on a thrice- 
ploughed field probably arose out of such ritual 
acts.^ The marriage of Heaven and Earth is some- 
times celebrated ritually, as in the Leti Islands, 
where the sun is supposed to come down and 
fertilize Earth at the rainy season, this being made 
the occasion of a festival in which the sexes unite.- 
W omen, because of the analogy of their fruitful- 
ness with that of Earth, or because they first 
practised agriculture, have usually a prominent 
place in agricultural ritual. And, again, because 
of Earth’s influence on human productiveness, or 
because children w’ere supposed to come from earth, 
Earth is sometimes invoked in marriage rites. 

8 . Earth and under-Earth. — Earth as the tomb 
of all became the abode of the dead ; and hence 
many Earth -divinities are associated with the 
latter, since there is little difference between Earth 
and under-Earth, things growing on it springing 
from below the surface. Traces of this are found 
in Celtic religion ; and in Greece, Gaia was associated 
with festivals of the dead, and was also called 
Vij xdovlcL — an epithet also shared by Demeter, 
whose cult at Phigaleia proves her connexion with 
the under world j while the dead were called 
LTjfj.'fjTpm. More obvious still is the connexion of 
Kore with Pluto, lord of Hades and giver of all 
blessings which come from the earth, just as 
Trophonios, an under-world deity, was the ‘ nourish- 
ing god, Most Greek Earth-divinities have this 
twofold character.* The Roman Tellus ^yas also 
associated with the under world. Allatu, the Bab. 
lady of Hades, maj have been an Earth-goddess 
(§ d), and, contrariwise, Ishtar may have been a 

f oddess of the under world. Her images have 
een found in Phoenician graves ; and Aphrodite, 
her counterpart in Greece, was occasionally asso- 
ciated with the under world.* The death of Earth 
in winter would also help to suggest a connexion 
of the Earth-goddess with the region of the dead. 
Mythology, however, tended to separate Earth 
from under-Earth, and the death of vegetation was 
explained by saying that the Earth-goddess was 
detained in the under world by its ruler — Ishtar 
by Allatu, Kore by Pluto. 

The connexion is further seen in the similar methods of 
evoking: the return of the Earth-voddess in spring and the 
spirits of the dead, i.e. by striking the ground. 5 
Litbrjlturb.-— T his is indicated in the article. 

J. A. MacCulloch. 

EARTHQUAKES.— See Prodigies and Por- 
tents. 

EASTER ISLAND. — i. Name, geography, 
and ethnology. — Easter Island is the most easterly 
inhabited island of the Polynesian group, situated 
in the Pacific Ocean about 1100 miles south-east of 
Pitcairn Island, and forming an irregular triangle 
with an area of about 34 sq. miles. Its name is 
derived from the current belief that it was dis- 
covered by Roggeveen on Easter Day (6th April), 
1722, The natives call it * Te Pito te Henna,’ or 
Hhe navel and uterus,’ from a seeming resemb- 
lance of the volcanoes Rana Roraka to the navel 
{pito) and Rana Kao to the uterus (henua). In 
1770 the Spaniards named the island San Carlos, 
and throughout southern Polynesia it is known as 
Rapa Nui, though this name dates back only to the 
1 See Dieterich, 94 ; Mannhardt, Wald- uiid FddJkulta^ Berlin, 
1877, i. 469 f., 480 f. ; Frazer, ii. 205. 
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4 Perrot-Chipiez, lii. 202 ; B'^arnell, CGS, 1896 ff., it 627. 

6 Of. Harrison, Eellmie Journal^ 1900, p. 106 f. ; Pans. viu. 
r. 1 ; CB\ 207 89. 


seventh decade of the nineteenth century. Ifc has 
also been called Teapy and Waihu by the natives. 
Many explorers have visited the island, but none 
stayed long enough to make a thorough investiga- 
tion, previous to the expedition of the United 
States Steamship Mohican, which remained there 
from 18th to 31st Dec. 1886. The natives of 
Easter Island are of comparatively small stature, 
the largest skeleton measured on the Mohican ex- 
pedition being somewhat less than six feet in 
length. The women are smaller-honed, shorter, 
and fairer than the men. The children have some- 
wdiat the complexion of Europeans, but grow 
darker with age from constant exposure to sun 
and trade-winds, although the covered portions of 
the body retain their Tight colour. The coarse 
black hair is straight, or wavy, but never kinky, 
the nose straight, eyes dark-brown with thin dark 
brows and lashes, cheek-bones prominent, lips thin, 
and heard scanty. The general facial appearance 
thus corresponds (making due allowance for sculp- 
tural exaggerations) with the physiognomy of the 
statues. The breasts of the women are round, 
rather large, well up on the chest, and with small 
nipples but large areolas, though neither so great 
nor so dark as in many other Polynesian islands. 
In the oldest adult males the pilage on the body is 
often very thick. 

2 , Tatuing', which was introduced by immigrants 
from the Marquesas Islands some two centuries 
ago, is not practised at the present time, but the 
older natives are thus decorated, chiefly on the 
face, neck, waist, and legs, although no special 
design is adhered to, and its object is solely orna- 
mental. The women are more elaborately and 
extensively tatued than the men. The bodies 
were also painted in early times, while the cloth- 
ing consisted of scant garments, chiefly of tappa 
cloth, over the shoulders and^ about the loins. 
Feather hats were worn on various occasions, but 
without apparent religious significance, except 
possibly in cases of marriage-feasts, and when the 
chiefs used them as insignia of office. 

3 , The early population of Easter Island is un- 
known, but it IS practically certain that it was 
never very great. It is known, however, that their 
numbers have suffered serious depletion in conse- 
quence of the brutal deportation of the islanders 
by Peru in 1863. In 1868 there were 900, but 
600 were removed to Tahiti in 1876, and three 
years later 300 more emigrated to the Gambler 
Archipelago. At the time of the Mohimn^s visit 
in 1886 the natives still on the island numbered 155. 

4 , The general ethical status of the Rapa Nuis, 
at least in modem times, is relatively hi^. The 
women are modest and of a higher moral standard 
than almost any of the other Polynesians. In 
disposition the natives are cheerful, contented, and 
hospitable. Intoxicating drinks, even kava, are 
wholly unknown. Thieving was common, but was 
not regarded as immoral. The thief was under 
the protection of a special divinity, and was be- 
lieved to be detected only when the theft did not 
meet with the deity’s approval. A system of re- 
taliation existed, by wiiich the person wronged 
might regain the property plundered, the thief in 
no wise forfeiting social respect or position. A 
darker side of their ethics, however, is presented 
by the cruelty which was meted out to their con- 
quered foes after the conclusion of their wars. 
Pre-nuptial unehastity was common, and after 
marriage tlie husband was at liberty to lend or sell 
his wife to another for as long a time as he wished, 
receiving her back without detriment to the self- 
respect of any concerned. Adultery, on the other 
hand, was punished with death. Divorce de- 
pended on the will of the married pair. Suicide 
was extremely common, infanticide was rare, and 
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puberty rites were xinkaown. The aged found 
little respect or consideration. Despite Christian 
influences, there are obvious traces of an earlier 
custom of marriage by purchase, the price, which 
generally consisted of sugar-cane and other edibles, 
being consumed in honour of the betrothal, 

5. Amusements to-day, except at a marriage- 
feast or on the arrival of a vessel, are very rare ; 
but the ancient dances are still retained. These 
are essentially pantomimic, and in them the arms 
are employed more than the legs. A small 
dancing-paddle, or wand, is a prominent feature 
of the posturing. There are also hula-hula dances 
of an erotic type, but the sexes seldom dance to- 
gether. The hula-hula seems to have been danced 
chiefly at the apnnal election of a military chief, 
the celebration in honour of it lasting a month. 

6. In ancient times the government of Easter 
Island was an arbitraiy monarchy. The supreme 
authority, ivhich was g'wo^i-priestly, was vested in a 
king, and was hereditary in his family. He ruled 
oyer the entire island, which was divided into 
districts, each named and presided over by a chief. 
There was no special^ code of laws, custom defining 
the rights of the natives. Each tribe was entirely 
independent of any other, and in the continual 
conflicts whicli took place the king and his family 
were held sacred and were not troubled by either 
victory or defeat. Since the kidnapping of the 
principal chiefs and of Maurata, the last of a long 
line of kings, by the Peruvians in 1863, and their 
subsequent death in slavery, there has been no 
acknowledged authority among the Rapa Nuis. 

7. In war the only weapons known to the 
natives were obsidian-pointed spears, short clubs, 
and stones, all of which were used with great 
skill. Shields were unknown, and there was no 
class of trained warriors. 

8. The ancient islanders buried their dead lying 
at full length, usually with the head toxvards the 
sea. The bodies were wrapped in dried grass 
bound together by a sedge mat ; but later tappa^ or 
native cloth, was nsed instead of the mat. There 
seems to have been no special place of burial, 
although the platforms and the caves were fav- 
ourite depositories for the dead. The bodies are 
now frequently exposed to animals and the ele- 
ments, and are later thrust into their final places 
of interment without ceremony. The skulls of 
chiefs seem to have been marked with special 
clan-tokens, and numbers of such crania have l>een 
found. 

9. Cannibalism was practised until a recent date, 
and an old legend states that children were some- 
times devoured by their parents to satisfy the 
craving for human flesh. There is no evidence, 
however, that cannibalism was a ritual ceremony. 

10. The general style of architecture seems to 
have been of two kinds. The more temporary form 
was that of the rectangular house built of bark or 
reeds and supported by posts set in the interstices of 
the stone foundation. These structures were from 
10 ft. to 15 ft, iu length and 6 ft. to 8 ft. in width. 
They had a thatched gable roof and nearly straight 
sides, one of which contained the door. In con- 
structing the stone hut, which formed the second 
type, a convenient hill or rock was generally taken 
for the back wall. From this were laid side walls 
varying in thickness from 3 ft. to 7 ft, the shape 
being determined in great part by topographical 
conditions, and no definite plan was adopted. The 
front wall was constructed in the same way as the 
side, with the exception of the door, which was 
formed of two stone posts over which was laid a 
slab of stone, the entrance averaging a height of 
20 inches and a width of 19 inches. In some 
houses two^ doors are found. The material used 
was basaltic rock. The average proportions of 


these dwellings are as follows; height from floor 
to ceiling, 4 ft. 6 in. ; thickness of walls, 4 ft. 
10 in. ; width and length of rooms, 4 ft. 6 in. and 
12 ft. 9 in. respectively. The ceiling was made of 
slabs reaching from wail to wall. This was topped 
by a mound of earth, which was covered with 
sod, making the hut eflectually rainproof. In a 
few instances there are dwellings having one or 
more rooms opening from the main one. A small 
place was hollowed out of the wail of every dwell- 
ing, to hold the household gods and any valu- 
ames which the inhabitants might possesK. This 
quasi-alosez is remarkable in that it is frequently 
roofed by a true arch of lava with a keystone. 
Near Anahoirangaro Point there is a round tower 
12 ft. in diameter and 20 ft. in height, stipposed to 
have been used as a look-out to observe tiie move- 
ments of turtles. Another such tower, whose 
shaft measures 24| ft., may be seen near Ahua- 
kapu. It stands in the centre of a narrow platform 
67 ft. long. 

In Easter Island, as elsewhere in the Polynesian 
Islands, an important form of architecture was the 
construction of long, narrow platforms which cor- 
respond to the Polynesian marais, Tiie platforms 
are usually near the beach on high ground, ami 
are built with parallel walls of squared .stones^ laid 
together, hut uncemented. Inside tliese vails, at 
irregular intervals, were built small tombs. Be- 
[ tween these, and extending to the top of the re- 
[ taining walls, were thrown small stones until the 
horizchital plane of the platform was completed. 

; Into this rubble were set the rectangular stones 
upon which the images stand. Finally, wings 
were built sloping from the horizontal plane tins 
ground. There are 113 platforins in all mi Easter 
Island, each with a name. The largest, Tongariki, 
is 150 ft. long, 9 ft. wide, and 8 ft. high, excluding 
the wings, but with these it me^iaures 540 ft., and 
the platiorms vary in character and condition from 
this to mere shapeless masses of stone. 'Fongariki 
was adorned with fifteen statues, all but one of 
which have fallen face downward on tlie inshore side 
and are mostly broken. Another platform, named 
Vinapu, has six wings. Behind this is a round 
area 225 ft. in diameter. There is evidence to 
suggest that this was the ancient place of assembly 
for feasts and native ceremonies, and other plat- 
forms show similar spaces, the platform of Anao- 
raka having behind it a large tnangle paved with 
cobbles. 

Altars, which are said to have been erected for 
sacrifice, are found in the rear of some of the plat- 
forms. They are built of a single shaft, generally 
of vesicular lava, or sometimes of the material 
from which the images and crowns were made, and 
vary in height from 5 ft. to 10 ft,, squared from 
3i ft. to 4 ft. on each face. They stand in tine 
centre of a smoothly-paved terrace, and tlse sides 
and plinth are covered with figures sculptured in 
low relief, which, unfortunately, are too worn to 
be determined. There are traces of fire on the top 
of these stones, but no charred human bones have 
been found, so that the idea that they were used 
for human sacrifice may be discarded, especially as 
they are unlike the altars used in the other Poly- 
nesian islands for this purpose. 

^ II. The art seems to have been of a crude and 
simple type. ^ Slabs painted white, red, and black 
have been discovered. Some of the figures upon 
them resemhle birds, while others are remarkable 
reproductions of European ships. Sculptured rocks, 
some of \yhich seem to be prior to all renmina ex- 
cept a ruined village west of Kotateke Mountain, 
have also been found. These are covered with 
fishes, turtles, and a hird-Hke figure which pro- 
bably represents Meke Meke. On the wooiien 
clubs and wide-bladed paddles designs of heads 
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may be plainly seen. Carved necklaces, which 
were worn during the dances, also exist. 

All the stone for the monoliths of Easter Island 
was quarried either in the southern part of the 
crater of Rana Roraka or else on the western slope 
of the mountain. The workshops of the image- 
builders ’were situated in both of these places. 
The workman first chose an appropriate rock, 
then made a rough drawing of his subject in a 
recumbent position, and finally carved and com- 
pleted the statue with the exception of cutting it 
loose from the rock. This was done last of all, 
and with caution, to avoid breakage. There are 
about 248 statues in, or very near, the crater of 
Rana Roraka, in various states of preservation. 
Their weight varies from ten to forty tons. An 
^unfinished image, the largest on the island, mea- 
sures 70 ft. in length and 14i ft. across the body. 
The head itself is 28J ft. long. The faces of these 
images, which alone are finished with any degree 
of care, have receding foreheads, high cheek-bones, 
straight noses, firm lips, long orthognathous chins, 
and ears of an exaggerated oval shape, possibly re- 
presenting an early custom of elongating the lobes 
by means of pendants. The backs of the heads 
are square, on account of the way in w^hich the 
statues were freed from the living rock. Little care, 
if any, was given to finishing the body, which in no 
case extended below the nips. The heads were 
invariably flat on the top, to allow for the adjust- 
ment of the red tufa crowns with which all the 
images were originally adorned. Of these cro'wns 
the largest is 12J ft. in diameter. In three or four 
instances female statues occur. In feature the 
images correspond closely with the household gods 
already mentioned, except that the latter are made 
of wood, with eyes of bone and obsidian ; and, unlike 
the images, they have the body entirely finished. 
They range from 2 ft. to 8 ft. in lengtn, and are 
more modern than the stone household gods. The 
usual view is that they were images of noted per- 
sons ; but from the analogy of Polynesian religion 
in general they seem originally to have been closely 
connected with the cult of deceased chiefs, or, in 
other words, were the outgrowth of ancestor- 
worship. 

12. The language of Te Pito te Henua is un- 
mistakably Polynesian, being most closely akin 
to the Maori of New Zealand, and this is the only 
island of the group which has an alphabet. There 
are numerous wooden tablets in the possession of 
the natives, each of which is believed to contain a 
different tradition. The characters on them are 
pictorial symbols, and were incised with obsidian 
points in straight lines on a sunken channel. Some 
of these tablets seem to have been made of drift- 
wood, very possibly parts of a canoe. They vary 
in size from in. by 4 in. to 6i ft. by 7 inches. The 
art of reading them was hereditary in the families 
of the kings and chiefs, although in isolated cases 
a priest or teacher might decipher them. Ure 
Vaeiko, an old inhabitant of Easter Island, related 
the traditions contained in the tablets, and his 
version was afterwards corroborated by another 
man, Kaitae by name, who claimed to be directly 
descended from the last king, Maurata. At least 
ajoproximate translations of these are given by 
Thompson and Geiseler {opp. citt. infra). 

13. The early religion of Rapa Nui was distinctly 
Polynesian in type. The chief god was Meke 
Meke, who was the creator of all, and who is re- 
presented in the sculptures of Orongo, and in the 
paintings, as a bird -like figure. In his honour a 
feast was held annually in July, at Orongo, when 
eggs of sea-birds were brought from the rocky islets 
of Mutu Rau Kau and Mutu Nui, a few hundred 
yards from Rapa Nui itself — he who first brought 
an egg unbroken having certain rights to food and 


other privileges, as being especially honoured of 
Meke Meke, This god is evidently the Polynesian 
Tangaloa, the sky-god, who is represented in many 
Polynesian cosmogonic myths as a bird, originally 
imprisoned in a gigantic egg (see CosMoaoNY 
[Polynesian]). There were numerous other gods 
and goddesses, to whose conjugal union was as- 
cribed the origin of all existing things, as told by 
one of the tablets. Unfortunately the account is 
too brief for any re-construction of the mythology, 
since it is merely a list of such statements as ‘ God 
Agekai and goddess Hepeue produced obsidian.* 
It is known, however, that there was a god of fish 
named Mea Ika. There was also a god of birds 
called Era Nuku, whose wife was Manana, and 
who had the shape of a fish. Another bird-god 
was Mea Moa, while the honito fish had a distinct 
deity, Mea Kahi. The god of theft has already 
been mentioned. Legend traces the coming of the 
Rapa Nuis, under their king Hotu-Matua, in two 
proas from the west, and likewise tells of a conflict 
between the Yinapu and Tongariki clans which re- 
sulted in the destruction of platforms and the over- 
throw of statues, so that the fallen images are still 
called ‘ dead,* while those yet standing are ‘ alive,* 
and are believed to have slain their prostrate foes. 
This tradition may well represent an actual inter- 
necine war, which would not be unprecedented in 
Easter Island, although some explorers prefer to 
explain the desolation of Te Pito te Henua by the 
hypothesis of a seismic disturbance. The date of 
this destruction, whatever its cause, seems to have 
been about the middle of the 17th century. 

The exact import of the statues is a matter of 
doubt. They are acknowledged to represent chiefs 
and men of prominence ; yet, on the other hand, it 
is said that they, like the household gods, received 
no worship. A priori^ however, this is extremely 
doubtful, especially as the platforms where they 
are placed are favourite places of burial. It is 
more probable that the statues and, at least to 
some extent, the household gods, through whom 
communication was held with the spirits, represent 
the ancestor-cult of the early Rapa Nuis, and that 
they thus find their analogue in the Melanesian 
images erected as memorials of tindalos, although 
having in themselves no mana, or supernatural 
power (cf. Codrington, The MtlanesianSy Oxford, 
1891, pp. 173-174). The statues are still objects 
of veneration to the natives of Easter Island, and 
are even believed to possess mana. They are 
protected by tabu (called rahui in this island), 
which is indicated in Rapa Nui by a white stone 
set on three common stones. The household gods 
seem to have received some sort of homage at the 
principal feasts, especially at the time of the 
ripening of the fruits, the fishing season, and the 
gathering of eggs. Temples were unknown, and 
worship was performed in the open air. The 
problem of altars has already been discussed. 

Fetishism was also part of the religious belief of 
the island. The timoihay or fetish-board, was a 
whalebone paddle, 30 in. long by 14 in. wide, 
which was waved to the accompaniment of in- 
cantations to injure an enemy, while the rapa, or 
potato-fetish, a double-bladed paddle some 2 ft. 
long, was employed in similar fashion to protect 
the potato crops against drought or insects. Still 
more interesting are the atua mangarOy or fetish 
stones, small pebbles, either rough or fashioned, 
which were buried beneath the houses to ensure 
good fortune. 

In early times the Easter Islanders had many 
superstitions, and had recourse to prayers, charms, 
incantations, and amulets to ward on’ evil and to 
bring good luck. They believed in a future life, 
to which, after death, the soul departed, there to 
be rewarded or punished as it deserved. For this 
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puberty rites were unknown. The aged found 
little respect or consideration* Despite Christian 
influences, there are obvious traces of an earlier 
custom of marriage by purchase, the price, which 
generally consisted of sugar-cane and other edibles, 
being consumed in honour of the betrothal. 

5* Amusements to-day, except at a marriage- 
feast or on the arrival of a vessel, are very rare ; 
but the ancient dairces are stilly retaineii* These 
are essentially pantomimic, and in them the arms 
are employed more than the legs. A small 
dancing-paddle, or wand, is a prominent feature 
of the posturing. There are also htila-htda dances 
of an erotic type, but the sexes seldom dance to- 
gether. The hida-kuia seems to have l>een danced 
chiefly at the annual election of a military chief, 
the celebration in honour of it lasting a month, 

6. In ancient times the government of Emster 

Island wms an arbitrary monarchy. The supreme 
authority, which was w’as vented in a 

king, and was hereditary in his family. He ruled 
over the entire island, wdiich was divided into 
districts, each named and presided over by a chief. 
There was no special code of laws, custom defining 
the rights of the natives. Each tribe was entirely 
independent of any other, and in the continual 
contficts which took place the king and his family 
w^ere held sacred and w'ere not troulded by eithcT 
victory or defeat. Since the kitlnapping of the 
principal chiefs and of Maurata, the hist of a hmg 
line of kings, by the ITumvians in 18fl3, and their 
subsequent deatli in slavery, there hits been iw 
acknowledged authority anumg the Ka|>a Nuis, 

7. In war the only weapons known to tlie 
natives were obsidian-pointeu spears, short clubs, 
and stones, all of wdiich were used with great 
skill. Shields were unknown, and there was no 
class of trained warriors. 

8 . The ancient islanders buried their dead lying 
at full lengtli, usually with the head towards the 
sea. The bodies were wrapped in dried grass 
bound together by a sedge mat ; but later or 
native cloth, was used instead of the mat. There 
seems to have been no special place of burial, 
although the platforms and the caves were fav- 
ourite depositories for the dead. The bodies are 
now frequently exposed to animals and the ele- : 
ments, and are later thrust into their final places 
of interment without ceremony. The skulls of 
chiefs seem to have been marked with special 
clan-tokens, and numbers of such crania have l>een 
found. 

9. Cannibalism was practised until a recent date, 
and an old legend states that children were some- 
times devoured by their parents to satisfy the 
craving for human flesh. There is no evidence, 
however, that cannibalism was a ritual ceremony. 

10. The general style of architecture seems to 
have been of two kinds. The more tem|)orary form 
was that of the rectangular house built of l>ark or i 
reeds and supported by posts set in the interstice of i 
the stone foundation. These structures were from ^ 
10 ft. to 16 ft. in length and 6 ft, to 8 ft. in widtL 
They had a thatched gable roof and nearly straight 
sides, one of which contained the door. In con- 
structing the stone hut, which formed the second 
type, a convenient hill or rock was generally taken 
for the back wall. From this were laid side walla 
varying in thickness from 3 ft. to 7 ft, the shape 
being determined in great part by tojiographical 
conditions, and no definite plan was iwlopted. The 
fpnt wall was constructed m the same way as the 
side, with the exception of the door, which was 
formed of two stone posts over which was laid a 
slab of stone, the entrance averaging a height of 
20 inches and a width of 10 inches. In some 
houses two^ doors are found. The materia! us^ 
was basaltic rock. The average pro|>orfcion8 of 


these dwellings are m follows : liclght friun flooi 
to ceiling, 4 ft. 6 in. j thkkiiess of 4 ft. 

10 in. ; width and length of rocmis, 4 ft. 6 in. and 
12 ft. 9 in, respectively. The ceiling ww miide of 
slate reaching from wall to -wall 11iis was top|#eiI 
by a mound of earl Is, wliicli wiif< f-overeii with 
! sod, making the hut idlVrtually rairipmcfL In a 
I few instances there jin* slwciliiigs liaving one 
I more rooms opening I tlof iinyn 0111 % A wiiall 
I place wa«5 hollowed out of tlit! wall fd every dwell. 

: ing, to hold the hoiiMdiold gods awi any 

■ ables which the inhabitants ndglit This 

: is remarkable in that it is 

■ roofeti by a true arch of lava with a koy.'biriil 

' Near Anahuirangarij Foint ilwn* ronrnl lower 
12 ft. in diametor and 211 ii. in lieight, supp>oM>d to 
liave been used m a kK^k-out observe uw incfve. 
ments of turtles, Aiiolhcr Mich tower, whowt* 
shaft measurers 244 ft., may te* siren near Altim- 
kapn. It stands in t he centre of a narrow’ platform 
67 ft. long. 

In Easter Island, ilh else w Imre iii the Polynesian 
Islands, an ira|sirtaTit form of arcliitccture was the 
construction of long, narriiw plat forms wldeli ci*r- 
respontl to the Ikdynesian The plat forms 

are usually near the *oeach on liigii gitmiid, and 
are built with paralkd wails id stone', laid 

tiigether, but unrentimted. Iiisiib* fhcM,* v. ids, at 
irregular intervals, were built siiuili loinb'^. Be- 
tween these, and extending the top of the no 
tniniiig Willis, were thrown Miiall sfiuies until the 
liorixontal plane id fh«» idatform was rompletefl. 
Into this rubble were, set the recfiingiilar sIoiu'h 
upon which the iinages stand. Final iji wings 
were built hlo|>ing itimi the bori/oiital plant? to fin* 
gnmnd. There are H3 plat forms in all »»n FasIit 
island, each with a name. The l&rge^d. To»;,ttriki, 
k 150 ft. long, 0 ft. wkif% and H ft. Itiglu exclmliiig 
the wings, but wiili the.w measures AH'* IL, and 
the platforms varj* in cliaracter and cofniitioii from 
tluH to mere ahapeless of stone, ’roiigariki 

w’as adorned with fifteen statues, aJIJmt mie of 
which have fallen face dimmwfird on tht‘ iiishiire aide 
ami are mostly broken. Ancdlier |»laifqr«b iiaiiied 
Vinapii, htm six wings, ikhiiid this a round 
area 225 ft. in diameter. There is cvidencic to 
suggest that thi» wm tlie ancient place of assemidy 
for feasta and native eeremoniw, and other plat- 
forms show similar s|>aces, the platform of Aiiao- 
raka having tehind it a large triangle paved with 
cobbles. 

Altars, wdiich are said to have Wen erect«l for 
sacrifice, are found in tins rmr of iwruiie of the plat- 
forms. They are built of 11 single sliafl, generally 
of %*e»icular luya, or somctitncs of the iiiatorial 
from whicli the images ami crowns were made, and 
vary in height front 5 ff„ to lo ft., s4|i»irtHl frcun 
34 ft, to 4 It, on each face, I'hcy HtiincI in the 
centre of a smooth ly-wive«! tetnici^ md the sides 
ami plinth arc coverm willi figurw sculpt iir«l in 
low* relief, which , unfortuimtcfiy, arc t4»i wore to 
he detormined. Tlicro are traces of fire on the lop 
of these stones, but m charred hiiiimn kin€*» have 
been found, m that the idea that they were used 
for human sacrifice may lie dkeartli*«ii, » 

they are unlike the altiirs used in the other Ifoly- 
nesian islands for this pur|.io«i^. 

II. The art wcius to have Wen of a crude and 
simple type. Slate wliiB*, red, ami black 

have been discoverM. Sonic of the figures tt^nm 
them resemtde tilrds, wdiile «ilicr» are rcmarkalde 
reproductions of Eurojfiean sli i | Sen! i »t « rent rt «? 

some of which Hmmi to Im prior l« all rciuiiiiw ex- 
cept a niined village wosfc of KoUit«4«:f Jllotti'itam, 
liave atei hmn found. Tlichc are rovoretl with 
tishcH, turtles, and a birddiki* tigiire which pro- 
bably represents Meke Meke. On Ihe wooden 
dubs ami wlde-blwled deiigns of headf 
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may be plainly seen. Carved necklaces, which 
were worn during the dances, also exist. 

All the stone for the monoliths of Easter Island 
was quarried either in the southern part of the 
crater of Rana Roraka or else on the western slope 
of the mountain. The workshops of the image- 
builders were situated in both of these places. 
The workman first chose an appropriate rock, 
then made a rough drawing of his subject in a 
recumbent position, and finally carved and com- 
pleted the statue with the exception of cutting it 
loose from the rock. This was done last of all, 
and wdth caution, to avoid breakage. There are 
about 248 statues in, or very near, the crater of 
Bana Roraka, in various states of preservation. 
Their weight varies from ten to forty tons. An 
unfinished image, the largest on the island, mea- 
sures 70 ft. in length and 14^ ft. across the body. 
The head itself is 28^ ft. long. The faces of these 
images, which alone are finished with any degree 
of care, have receding foreheads, high cheek-bones, 
straight noses, firm lips, long orthognathous chins, 
and ears of an exaggerated oval shape, possibly re- 
presenting an early custom of elongating the lobes 
by means of pendants. The backs of the heads 
are square, on account of the way in w^hich the 
statues were freed from the living rock. Little care, 
if any, w^as given to finishing the body, which in no 
case extended below the hips. The heads were 
invariably flat on the top, to allow for the adjust- 
ment of the red tufa crowns with which all the 
images were originally adorned. Of these crowns 
the largest is 12^ ft. in diameter. In three or four 
instances female statues occur. In feature the 
images correspond closely with the household gods 
already mentioned, except that the latter are made 
of wood, with eyes of bone and obsidian ; and, unlike 
the images, they have the body entirely finished. 
They range from 2 ft. to 8 ft. in lengtn, and are 
more modern than the stone household gods. The 
usual view is that they were images of noted per- 
sons ; but from the analogy of Polynesian religion 
in general they seem originally to have been closely 
connected with the cult of deceased chiefs, or, in 
other words, were the outgrowth of ancestor- 
worship. 

12. The language of Te Pito te Henua is un- 
mistakably Polynesian, being most closely akin 
to the Maori of New Zealand, and this is the only 
island of the group which has an alphabet. There 
are numerous wooden tablets in the possession of 
the natives, each of which is believed to contain a 
different tradition. The characters on them are 
pictorial symbols, and were incised with obsidian 
points in straight lines on a sunken channel. Some 
of these tablets seem to have been made of drift- 
wood, very possibly parts of a canoe. They vary 
in size from 5 J in. by 4 in. to 5i ft. by 7 inches. The 
art of reading them was hereditary in the families 
of the kings and chiefs, although in isolated cases 
a priest or teacher might decipher them. Ure 
Vaeiko, an old inhabitant of Easter Island, related 
the traditions contained in the tablets, and his 
version was afterwards corroborated by another 
man, Kaitae by name, who claimed to be directly 
descended from the last king, Maurata. At least 
^proximate translations of these are given by 
Thompson and Geiseler {opp. citt. infra). 

13. The early religion of Rapa Nui was distinctly 
Polynesian in type. The chief god was Meke 
Mefee, who was the creator of all, and who is re- 
presented in the sculptures of Orongo, and in the 
paintings, as a bird-like figure. In his honour a 
feast was held annually in July, at Orongo, when 
eggs of sea-birds were brought from the rocky islets 
of Mutu Rau Kau and Mutu Nui, a few hundred 
yards from Rapa Nui itself — he who first brought 
an egg unbroken having certain rights to food and 


other privileges, as being especially honoured of 
Meke Meke. This god is evidently the Polynesian 
Tangaloa, the sky-god, who is represented in many 
Polynesian cosmogonic myths as a bird, originally 
imprisoned in a gigantic egg (see COSMOGONY 
[Polynesian]). There were numerous other gods 
and goddesses, to whose conjugal union was as- 
cribed the origin of all existing things, as told by 
one of the tablets. Unfortunately the account is 
too brief for any re-construction of the mythology, 
since it is merely a list of such statements as ‘ God 
Agekai and goddess Hepeue produced obsidian.’ 
It is known, however, that there was a god of fish 
named Mea Ika. There was also a god of birds 
called Era Nuku, whose wife was Manana, and 
who had the shape of a fish. Another bird-god 
was Mea Moa, while the honito fish had a distinct 
deity, Mea Kahi. The god of theft has already 
been mentioned. Legend traces the coming of the 
Rapa Nuis, under their king Hotu-Matua, in two 
roas from the west, and likewise tells of a conflict 
etween the Vinapu and Tongariki clans which re- 
sulted in the destruction of platforms and the over- 
throw of statues, so that the fallen images are still 
called ‘dead,’ while those yet standing are ‘ alive,’ 
and are believed to have slain their prostrate foes. 
This tradition may well represent an actual inter- 
necine war, which would not be unprecedented in 
Easter Island, although some explorers prefer to 
explain the desolation of Te Pito te Henua by the 
hypothesis of a seismic disturbance. The date of 
this destruction, whatever its cause, seems to have 
been about the middle of the 17tli century. 

The exact import of the statues is a matter of 
doubt. They are acknowledged to represent chiefs 
and men of prominence ; yet, on the other hand, it 
is said that they, like the household gods, received 
no worship. A priori , however, this is extremely 
doubtful, especially as the platforms where they 
are placed are favourite places of burial. It is 
more probable that the statues and, at least to 
some extent, the household gods, through whom 
communication was held with the spirits, represent 
the ancestor-cult of the early Rapa Nuis, and that 
they thus find their analogue in the Melanesian 
images erected as memorials of tindalos, although 
having in themselves no mana^ or supernatural 
power (cf. Codrington, The Melanesians^ Oxford, 
1891, pp. 173-174). The statues are still objects 
of veneration to the natives of Easter Island, and 
are even believed to possess mana. They are 
protected by tabu (called rahui in this island), 
which is indicated in Rapa Nui by a white stone 
set on three common stones. The household gods 
seem to have received some sort of homage at the 
principal feasts, especially at the time of the 
ripening of the fruits, the fishing season, and the 
gathering of eggs. Temples were unknown, and 
worship was performed in the open air. The 
problem of altars has already been discussed. 

Fetishism w^as also part 01 the religious belief of 
the island. The timoika^ or fetish^oard, was a 
whalebone paddle, 30 in. long by 14 in. wide, 
which was waved to the accompaniment of in- 
cantations to injure an enemy, while the rapa^ or 
potato-fetish, a double-bladed paddle some 2 ft. 
long, was employed in similar fashion to protect 
the potato crops against drought or insects. Still 
more interesting are the atua mangaro^ or fetish 
stones, small pebbles, either rough or fashioned, 
’which were buried beneath the houses to ensure 
good fortune. 

In early times the Easter Islanders had many 
superstitions, and had recourse to prayers, charms, 
incantations, and amulets to ward on evil and to 
bring good luck. They believed in a future life, 
to which, after death, the soul departed, there to 
be rewarded or punished as it deserved. For this 
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reason a small hole was left^near the top of ^ the 
burial-place, so that the spirit of the dead iiiiglit 
pass forth. Deihed spirits were supposed to be 
constantly roaming about the earth ami to inliiienee 
human aflairs. They^ appeared to, and com- 
municated with, sieeping persons in visions or 
dreams. Gnomes, goblins, am! ghouls were said 
to live in inaccessible eaves and to prowl annind 
after dark. The islanders of to-day are extreriiely 
superstitions, and live in constant dremi of the 
baneful power of demons and supernatunil iHdngs, 
Cireumcision is unknown to the llapa I\uis, and 
there is no word erjuivalent to it in their language. 

14 . The antiquities of Rapa Nui are not witlnml 
their parallels in other Polynesian islands, although 
the monuments decrease in importance^ as one 
advances eastward. Thus the island of Rapa, 
some 2u00 miles west of Easter Island, ccm tains 
terraces of massive turretted stone forts, while tin* 
tombs of the Tui-Toiigas in Ton|^atabu, the 
island of the Tonga group, form nineteen triincaitHl 
pyramids, each about lOU ft. square at the base and 
25 ft. high, many of the coral concrete blocks 
measuring 18 ft. in length by 5J ft. in height, and 
3 ft. in width, and weigiiing over twenty tons.^ A 
megalithic dolmen, each of whose sides wtdghs 
fifteen tons, and with a top, brought, acconiiiig Ui 
tradition, by boat from "Waliis Island, more than 
000 miles distant, is also found in the sumo island. 
In Tinian, one of the Ladrones, are tw‘o rows of 
columns resembling the uprights of t!io dedmen in 
Tongatabu, each capped witli a lieirdspliere, lint 
side up, and ■weighing four tons. Ponape, in the 
Caroline group, ’contains marvellous cy<*lopa*aii 
ruins of basaltic prisms brouglit from a <|tmtry ten 
miles distant, and ruins are also found m various 
other islands of the same group |Bee Oiiillenard. 
AmtraioBm, ii., London, 1H04, pp. 452, Wl, 515, 
519 , 522, 527, 549, 554). 

LiTKRJiTtms.-~Philippi, I$!a ik Pamm f 
Santiago de Chile, 187^ ; Stolpe, Pank^m. Stoekholm, imi ; 
Gelseler, PU 0$kr-inmi, ISSSj Thompson, *Te P»t« 

te Henna, or Easter Island/ in 0 / tim Pnikd Sfak 4 

National Mweum (for 1B80), pp. 447-552, W&«hini:ton, I MU : 
Cooke, *Te Pito to Hemm/ £5, (for 1897) i. 6»-72;s, ^VashlnKion, 
1899; Gaea, Viand, and Ballesteros, JUi I»ia tfa Pmem^ 
Santiago de Chile, 1908 freprint of work pubitshrd tttimeeii 
1870 and 1875; bibliography, p». 149-101]; Lehmann, ‘Mono- 
ffraphie bibliographic jue sur rile de PAqiies/ in Antkn/pt^^ ii. 
(19071 141-161, 257-208 ; Roussel, ‘ Vocabulttir® de la lan^iie d® 
rile de Pa^iues ou Bapanui/ in Mw^on, new ser, ix. (liw») 159- 

Floeenck L. Gray. 

EASTERN CHURCH.^-The Church which 
believes herself to be the canonical heir of (lie 
ancient undivided Church, remaining in the Faith 
and Orders of the first ages of Christianity, is culled 
‘Orthodox* or ‘Eastern.* Both these names d Is- 
tinguish her from, and contrast her with, her sister, 
the Western Church, which has exconimuiiimtiHi 
her, as well as from ail the Protestant eomiiianitie« 
which have seceded from the latter. The name 
‘Orthodox Church,* on the one hand, expresses 
the idea that she is the Church of Christ wlddi 
nmintains the correct Wief; the appellation 
‘ mstern Cliurcli/ on the other hand, in connexion 
with the division of the ancient Icmian Empire, 
points primarily to the Eastern half in contrast 
wth the Western, of which the centre is the 
Church of Rome. Yet, maamiich as the Western 
Church, under the Pope, by iiitrcKlucing iimovt. 
tions regarding the ioundiilifms of govenmuuit 
and reimrding faith, at length separated herself 
from^ the Eantern Church, the name * Eastern * 
TCqmred a moral significance, pintiiig to the 
Church as the powessor and champion of the 
anejent traditional faith, in contrast with tlm 
deviating Wmiem Church. Thus also, though she 

there %ili be «pa«to Mtkle# 
Giiimcii and Ri?«8Iax Ciwiicii, to ^-hicti 
this arttole is totonded t» be an infcrodnctlon. 


I the Ar'"’hh’»fh.''p, 

I - 'f - p !>.f 


has long greatly to wi’pi?4 the North 

and iiifhn:es tio* cropthiiit h none the 

less to give tiie rite* y! ami ilius 

to renilL on tiise liaieu Lie bu'iiit r enrint^nre of 
tiie Urtliihiox riiure!t oi toe Fa-t. tuai Tm I imi iiyr* 
self, oil t!ie fftln.r liand, to the im'lvjti riinreh of 
wlikii she finim*- lo tin* ifanonieai aiui geiiinne 

heir. 

Lesides Cio of tinoe am-ifUt iatifiH in 

wiiirli the Uilbodox ih/oiwh yi'-ioafui* ly exlMsdf*«l 
her boiiids, slie nniitorjs now about a huiibmi 
million believers, Jndubing, Miity* fh** iitb 
the Siie od* t'oiirfeeii 

governing Clnirchf.-, tloaf Ch«ro|iof« i'«oa|4etely 
iB{iep»?naeui aiol itnt*w»yt|iaIoi4 iri regutd w hi 
teriml miiniiii^trafiofL 'I Le.'-' are a:-* tiflbtws : 

1. 'Tile 

2. T'te ki« 

a 'I; »' ik*; .nr .<iOi > f M.i,-: \ . 

4. Ti.«' rWT,.o v.sO'-f ri r ra.f ’li. 

5. Ti.e Av' 1 ' i Wl 

ft. Tntf « i-U" Ji ‘ ? i, . ,'j., 

7. 7'ie< }i n{ 00 < r t 

M Tiw .Mtir-g'-.o -f ' './r 

ii. The I "iiorr.!} 1 4 Ir. . • 

10. Tkr i/'UvtPrh '.'I .S» f’. Ji. 

11. TiiP Ar I 

12. Tiiv r' I. It- :o 

!h, T:,* V ' ' - ' ■ Jta rt:/| 

14. Th- f ’'■iOA!, r-: 

wh:bt i ' 1- w i ■ o w . 

uMU'p* h'lt haUO'i; 

Ail these r!mr»'hes. tlioiigh •‘•qnU'al#? /iml ijulr- 
pemh*ni, yet roirTsmte one mttwN 

tf:i ilii* soisie b-L tb** piijiripleji 

of govorijiinog, Am binli«Faiiio of w'oi'.diifn 

I. The couiiiion Faith. uumuofi Faiiliof 
the Grtii*ioo\ T’burrbe^ dtuwn from jJio uvo 
sfmrw'rt of Toveinfsom iivfiuding a** the infallible 
Clnireh Iuib and ifit»’r|»re!ffi thmi 

fhrougli her hirrjipRy, eitlirf jw-ooiiblrd sn Syinni^, 
or by ibeniMdveh iwii'hing raeh the wime tbiririne 
The founte aihI the rule id dtsguimlir sii'^tnirtion 
are the dogmatic dinisioirn ot liie Emiisintnml 
</oiinrib, or thos^e of krai Hynwi^ eoniinmnl by 
an Kciimeififal roiiiuil An BfH'ondary wojrw, 

Ex|wsitiofw of till* Fiiifh are used, surli m have 
l«cn e«‘It*siiisneiilly acfcpted, inaMoueh m they 
agree with it rlesiaVt irid doftrinf, Kucli are the 
«(ecallal Syin’holiral lh.s>ic» 0 f the EfiHtern CImrrIi, 
es|»tTially the ifriboilox of liiml 

that of The eldid pwinte id Orilimiox 

doctrine are m hdiowi littving tmna» 

gremfii the romniainiinenl of G««l. fell mini his 
original riglileousneM, on I he one Imml throwing 
off the true kntnv ledge of Ck-si, on ?ii« oilier tiaiul 
bmiiing gejreriilly coward* evil lUi!. the Hon of 
Ck;Hi, having Income iiimrnfile, and havdiig 
sacriliwd mi Golgotha, iiiaiikitid 

with God* iiiid estiibiblies Hi* tlinroh for the co?!" 
tiniial siipplyof the Iwitofite of ihe Thiip the 

Cliiireh m tlie sl«ri*iimi«e of Iriitli mul of 
fyiug grace; tlirmigli littr the lTl»%T,fr s# taught 
the geiiaine eoiileiiiB of the Faith, Aiiil by means 
of her Biivtii HAi*«iiii«*iits Aii«iiiilifig, the 

Eacliiirist, Eefituitiiiice, Grtlinutioii* l^larrhigCT Ex- 
treme ITicfJirtil he w liotli Jiwliliai aful tdilkii, 
tiinuigh fiiltli working liy lo%?€i, lit tliit work of 
saiiclifiriiliiiii Mii In advii!M«iiieiit lowiiriin all that 
Tiii! Sftiiite are hoiwiured m mmk'lu of 
ffiiili and virtu# |by feanis, pirttiw* and r«*lics.|, 
aiiil rhifir itilerwiidori wisli itmi is rr»:|uested i;rl 
flu* Hyiiikilkmi ^ of fliti K&*ilorii Cliiirrlt, 

|utbii,H|i«*ii by Kifiifiiel in two v«1h,, diuift, ^43]* 
I1ie rmidtff mity fiirliier cpiinuIi lii« nisntt^roiiis 
(Irilifwliix Ciit-iTiiisiiiH, of witkii th«^ prifiri|«ti i* 
fliftt tif tite Pluto; am! cti# ilogitialmil 

work* f'll ill# iki»^iiifii?4 Aiitoisk'w*., *%lakarow, aiid 
Hyivcitier, aiitl in Greek tlitMeof IttHur* §f 

0 / ikr Etwifimi iMihdk Vkarck 

I VOL L, Aiiiiins, mid AiKlr«l«y'i S^mMm 
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from an Orthodox Point of View (Athens, 1901), 
and Dogmatic of the Orthodox Eastern Church 
(Athens, 1907). 

2. Church government. — The second chain bind- 
ing the autocephalous Churches into one whole is 
the common principles of government. These prin- 
ciples are supported by the holy Canons, by the 
Fathers, and by the administrative laws of the 
Emperors, referring to the Church and completing 
the Canons. Among these canonical collections, 
entitled Nomocanon, the most important is the 
Code given to Photius, which was sanctioned in 
920 by a great Council in Constantinople, and pro- 
claimed as having authority over all the Eastern 
Church, constituting the fundamental collection of 
her laws. More modern collections are, on the one 
hand, the so-called Rudder of the Intelligent Ship 
of the one Holy Catholic and Apostolic Church of 
the Orthodox, published first at Leipzig in 1800 ; 
and, on the other hand, the Constitution of the 
Divine and Holy Canons, published by Kalli and 
Potli at Athens, in six volumes, in 1852 (Greek). 

According to the principles of Orthodox govern- 
ment, the head of the Church is Jesus Christ; but | 
believers are distinguished into clergy, consisting 
of three grades (archpriests, priests, and deacons), ! 
and laity. Monastic life, without any division into 
grades, is a single organism resting upon the mon- 
astic arrangements of Basil the Great, reduced to j 
order by means of legal commands of ecclesiastical j 
and political legislation. 

The monks (whose first and second orders wear 
cassocks) are spiritually subject to their local 
bishops, excepting the monks of the stauropegia ^ 
and of the Imperial monasteries. The monasteries 
are distinguished, according to their regimen, into 
cenobitic and idiorythmic,^ 

The centre of each Church is the bishop, but 
the basis of administration of the autocephalous 
Churches is the Synodical system, all g^uestions of 
ecclesiastical administration and discipline being 
solved in regular or periodically convoked Synods. 
Not only spiritual questions afteeting ecclesiastical 
life and hierarchical organization are regulated by 
Church law, but partly also many relations of social 
life, which are bound up closely with that of the 
Church, such as questions of marriage, divorce, etc. 
In spite of all the differences which, owing to their 
relations towards the civil government. Canon Law 
presents from this point of view in the various 
autocephalous Churches, the common spirit of ad- 
ministration appears everywhere. Many Canon 
Laws have been published among the Orthodox, 
the best of them being Ecclesiastical Law, com- 
posed by Milasch at Zara in 1902, of which a second 
edition has appeared. 

3. Worship. — The third mark of the unity of 
the Orthodox Churches is the common basis of 
worship. No one liturgical language holds the 
place in the Orthodox Church that Latin does 
amongst the Roman Catholics; every race per- 
forms its service in its own tongue. The Table 
of Feasts of the Orthodox Church rests on the 
Julian Calendar, which has thus an ecclesiastical 
significance ; hence a reform of it, bound up as it is 
with ecclesiastical life among the Orthodox, cannot 
take place by means of a political enactment. 

The churches are nearly all built on the same 
plan ; the holy place is separated from the rest of 
the temple by the shrine for pictures. 

The feasts are distinguished either as ‘great,* 
because they relate to the Lord Jesus or to the 
Mother of God, or as Saints* days ; but the central 
one is the Paschal feast (Easter). Easter, Christ- 

1 SrawpoTHwiov is a monastery in foreign lands depending- on 
the Ecnmemcsal Patriarchate of Constantinople. 

2 Monks of the former class have common meals and a common 
purse; in tl» patter each dwells apart from his fellows, but is 

ttr w ii»i of his Abbot. 


mas, the Assumption of the Virgin, and the anni- 
versaries of the death of the Holy Apostles are 
preceded by fasts of many days; other fast-days 
being also Wednesdays and Fridays, the 14th of 
September, the 29th of August, and the Eve of the 
Epiphany. 

The stronghold and centre of the whole worship 
is the Liturgy, of which two types are used — that 
of Basil the Great, recited on fixed days, and that 
of Chiysostom, which is usual throughout the year. 
The Liturgy of the Pre-sanctified, called, after 
the nomenclature of Gregory, the Dialogos, is re- 
cited only in Lent. Preacming of the Divine word, 
for the explanation and imparting of Christian 
truth, which was anciently an inseparable part of 
public worship, has now disappeared, and only in 
Russia does it show some signs of life. Common 
to all the Churches are certain books for the offices 
of the Feasts and the Sacraments. (1) Tvtlk6v, 
The Typicon is a book which fixes the canonical 
psalms and hymns to he used, as well as the mode 
of conducting the services of the Church on the 
different festivals. (2) 'SibxdKbyiov, The Eucho- 
logion contains the order of prayers for the seven 
Sacraments, and other prayers for difterent occa- 
sions. (3) 'Qpo\6yLov, The Horologion contains 
the seven kinds of petition for the seven hours of 
prayer, that is, the first, the third, the sixth, the 
ninth, Vespers, Midnight, and Dawn. (4) 

The Triodion contains the hymns to he sung during 
the whole of the forty days which precede Easter. 
(5) ILepTeKocrr&pioVf The Fentecostarion contains 
the hymns to be sung from Easter to Whitsun- 
tide. (6) ILap(iK\r}rLKii. The Paracletice contains 
the hymns of John of Damascus and others, which 
are sung from Whitsuntide onwards. (7) Miji'ata. 
The Mencea contains hymns for all the Saints* days 
and festivals of the year which are not contained 
in the Triodion and the Fentecostarion, (8) The 
Psalter, the Gospel, and the ‘Apostle.* The music 
is vocal and idiorythmic, and is pleasing when it is 
well performed. Instrumental music and ^aven 
imagoes are forbidden (cf., for the Table of Feasts, 
the Calendar of Nilles, and for the music the Litera- 
ture of Krumbacher, in Byzantinische Litteratur\ 
Munich, 1897, p. 599 ff’.). 

4. Character of the Orthodox: Church. — The 
essential features of the Orthodox Church are two : 
(a) theoretical, that she preserves and keeps un- 
changed doctrine handed down by her (Traaition- 
alism) ; and (5) practical, that she avoids excess or 
bias in external ceremonies (Ritualism). The first 
of these marks is generally in agreement with the 
marvellous beginning of Christianity, because this, 
according to the Orthodox, is not something empty 
and invisible, but a revelation having a firm and 
definite content in regard to faith and the bases of 
worship and administration; and the Orthodox 
Church, tolerating no innovation, claims to pre- 
serve and exhibit as much as possible the super- 
natural essence of Christianity. From her point 
of view, the Western Church came to a rupture 
with ancient tradition, and Protestantism is a 
subversion of traditional foundations, whereas she 
herself claims to teach essentially what was taught 
by the Church of the first ages. Certainly, that 
keeping of the traditional Faith does not exclude 
theological development and the many-sided inves- 
tigation of Divine truth. And if, from the 8th 
cent, onwards, treatises about Christian truth are 
lacldng in life and independent thought, this must 
be attributed not to the principles of Orthodoxy 
being insusceptible of development, for in the first 
period of the Church they were shown to be the 
inexhaustible source of rich theological research, 
but to external causes, to well-known political 
circumstances. 

All who visit the Churches of the East are 
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forcibly struck by the attention to external forms. 
Whereas the main aspect of the Western Church 
is that of an administrative institution, having a 
well-formed system of obedience to the authority'' 
of the Church, and whilst among Protestants 
Christianity is principally a matter of teaching 
and preaching, the Orthodox Church, having on 
the one hand a loose administrative system, and 
on the other hand a lifeless preaching, apf^ears 
now to be chiefly a society for worship. rhu.s 
dogma is put aside or hidden in the external forms 
of adoration ; the whole religious being of the 
Orthodox appears generally in reverence and sub- 
mission to her numerous rites. But surely reli- 
gious ceremonies are the necessary expression of 
the internal spirit; and is it not reasonable that 
the Orthodox Church, having been distinguished 
of old by her rich religious life, should afterwards 
have turned to create appropriate rites to express 
the living Paitli ? And if, since the bth cent, sacred 
ceremonies multiplied and then came to be incom- 
prehensible to the common understanding, so that 
their performance by the lips and the simple lis- 
tening to them are now assumed to be the fulfil- 
ment of religious duties, such a zeal for ritual is 
not a product of the Orthodox spirit, but shows the 
unfavourable circumstances of which the Orthodox 
Church was formerly the victim, and under whose 
power she still remains. The lack of mxj^^ionary 
work among the Orthodox must also Iw attributed 
to the same unfavourable circumstanccH, and not 
to *the self-complacency of the Orthwlox Church 
or the sjitisfaction of a glutteti jwsscHsor/ or the : 
sense of her own weakneas, as some modern theo- ! 
logians declare without examination imtht ; 
Si/mboiik^ Tubingen, Pi02, i. 167, and Boalgaris, I 
BeoXoytKoLy Vienna, 1B72, p. 25. I 

LiTKa&TcaK.— Seft Ikta apjwsndfd U> artt. Geisr Cncicn axid * 
RusJiUN CuuaciL FORPHYEIOS, ArcMkk^p. ' 


EATING THE GOD. —The idea that the 
properties of an organism are ac(|uired by eating 
its substance is widely spread among Bemi-civilized 
peoples.^ It forms a prevalent explanation of cere- 
monial cannibalism and is probably the chief 
among the reasons given for the correlated rite 
of theophagy. This rite is not frequent, tliough 
the history of religion and magic teems with ex- 
amples w'hich just fall short of the definition. 
The vague and indeterminate conception of deity 
in the lower religions helps to explain both of 
these facts, | 

Communion in the flesh or bbxid of a god is ’ 
necessarily indirect. Even when the man, animal, j 
or plant, sacrificed for the pur|w»e, is divine, only j 
the individual is used ; the species remains. The j 
nearest approach to actual theophagy is in the I 
employment of a man -god. 

‘ The wsrifidal form of canmlmllsm obfiouiaf sprltigt from 
the idi» that a victim offered to a »u|»finoatural being partici- 
pates ill his sanctity, and from the wish of the worshipper to 
transfer to himself something of Its benign virtue/^ 

Sacrificial cannibalism has been a regular institu- 
tion among the peoples of Central America, in 

f trts of^ Peru, in Nigeria and various tracts of 
quatoria! Africa, and in certain islands of Poly- 
nesia and Melanesia. ^ 

The most remarkable development was in Mexico. 
At every sacrifice the victim bore the name and 
filled the rdle of the god, Acosta observes : 

‘Afore they did mcrifiite him, they guv® him the ntnie of the 
idol to whom he shoidd be Mcritlced, imd eppereiled him with 
the same ornaments like their Idol, saying that he did represent 
the same Mol '4 


Tiic anruifd representative of TezeatIi|X)ca, after 
a yearis luxurious living, was sacrificed at the .great 
^ F»wr, QB\ tendon, 1000, II 

« Westermarck, f^ndon, ISKM, ii, 50S. 8 /b. II Sftlf. 

4 Bancroft, iiatim Rmti of the Pacific Siam, Hew York. 

» ;'Aco«ta, Mmarp ^thl 

Xndws (Hakiayt Soc. 1880), ii m 


festival. His heart was differed to the mm. Ilia 
legs and arms were served up at the tables of the 
lords. The * blessed fowl ' wm clmppei up 
At the feast of prisoiiers of wur were eaten. 

They 'were termed *<Iymg in hrmmir of 

Toteef A thigh was sent to I lie kings tulilci The 
dish ww called llie giver of etfli 

feaat did not eat of his nwn capfjyi*, lint nf tin^eof 
others.® In Cholula a slave id fine ifliyhifjae vf&s 
sacrificed an the n?pri*M*iitative of and 

eaten.® The Mayas ate Ihe of liiiiimis viciiuis 
siicriiked to the m *a holy filing/* in 

Carauque, & province of Fi:*rsi» it wa> tjiw rtustfim 
to eat the flesh of permm facr/icml to thn gof!«/ 
In Nigeria, human victims olltuctl fo mp efi|4/ii 
by both priests and people ; ^Ihe is billed 
throughout the country.® Traces of the rite are 
found in Vedie India. ^ 

Where the g^xi i« a deity of the corn, he may Im 
eaten in his imtliro|*oiiiorpIiic s«b>!a:iciM‘>r in Use 
form of grain or bread. The lMc\iran ihc»>|ihagy 
of Huitzilopwditli is an cxainp'ic of the 

rite, though the cult is appareriily 

A coloisal'stetae of ibt gc«l wm 

brokcBwp»»d dsslribuliMl s-mcji,: the I'.vr'fu, 

many wm dt«?rilj«*d * killlnii thw ii ’ , • - . »■. - *!; ;.t 

bis Iwdy migbl tie mUmfmd wm ter::-' in nj,' , ‘ \ 

ests*!!.* Wmi'.tfS wcr«f f. j * T:,r tl -a as? 

' Ml k'.ti'M r*? Ii Aft-f-r 

!Lf i “ b;. ??w piicitJ, 

p’.t'r'Td il w;?l % thti. The hrart ] v I'}-, (S' » ’.r?;.'. The 

rr.n ri tie * lf/‘Aer, rip smal, HuT. ! All « rt^.Tnrfl 

a ;ms.5* Sfr.sll r of dough w ^ j .• <■ .‘ovr* r 

w/-rr se-r-iff I, Ti,r- 

warmn*. m tlrjr _ 

Anahtgoun of the cfforiyi'! nf of 

divine IwingB niiwiif *4 luciid tiiv jidduwi by 
Frawr/* Ifoly cakes are in btritt of 

wafers on which the divine h ;*tht}»|»«*d in 

relief. This mclhc»l /nay cirariy vriflumt 
reference to the priuriple of s«t*stituf imp nmy 
l>e {teen in the wese «! the <1insit»ri KwcliAri»t, 
where it bunnmjMary t-tiaMiuiir titaf I ho f*iain|ie»l 
wafer i« a Buhstitute fdr an actual iiimb. 

In BO far m the fruits of the cart It are coiirfi%''ed 
m the amlKMliments of divine kdng'n, the wera- 
mental eating of the new* fruitu i» a form of the 
rite of eating the god A* In mime tmp.% tl«« milenin 
act of assimilation'is preceded by a fnirgatkm, both 
physical and moral. The intenlicm in the former 
asj^ct is * to prevent the sacred Uml from Iwing 
polluted by eontact with eowmoii food in the 
stomacli of the eater. For the same res»«in 
Otliolics partake of the Eiiclwrlifl fasting/ ** It i« 
unlawful to partake cif it after a iiital. I^ent wm 
originadly regardeil a* the fast pre|mmtory^ to the 
Easter eommunimi. oft.**!! ,«Aiiociat«d 

with fasting, ww also |>repcrii‘«*d IwTore wm- 
nvr ' ♦!?/* A tmtt?iitiofi from .iwwTameiit to incrifsce 
in i.oH connexion hm auggestwL 

‘ At m kii»r nut, wbta lb« frolk ol thf tiwtb aw m 

mreatiMI mtlier Ilian m I»y a ilit nm tm\V» 

m* J»o iongvr pAftakwi of «actw«tat#Jly « At IxHly mi hlo«l 


J Sahtgiw, MiM. Ae is. A^iisrll# Pnmme, Rarif, 

im pp. m f.* iri3 J IlMiwft, II Sit f. I tm*i*#i3rile 
bmsr^, HM. Am rnttam mrUiMm 4u MamiWt, ile.« fitri*, 

111 mt t. 

.%4f. ; Iltncroft-, Ii W. » lUntmitt tl #i7. 

* ik Ci»; im ctihm p» 7k lS4 Itt, 

m i«, m 

s J. lismklrif, HM. «ii CamqmM #,»/ IVm* Maim. 

«tc., ton*tt4i, I8f7, p. 

^€. C^jif Mitfr AWw#, toadon, IW*, » ; A. F. 

Mockltr-Fterryistmfu #cifM toimlwn. n. Sill, 

ra. Wtb«r» In«f£tf4» AtW'Cffp, litrllii wid 

I73t 

** Baiicrcfi, ill. Stiff., Mil 

H«f Altriarl. 

HM, pf ir., i^'nidon, tm7% i III 

8^ 74, IM t J Ikiicroll., ill, ilC ; Ur. «l« Ibwirtoiitf i 

HI 53^. 

n HB* ii sii. I* St« esKAWpliii In frTI® 11 

15 ik ii » f. 

Cat, Tmni, ||, i* $ * Jtroiiit, tn I S 

also xlvlli. I Ik quotwl by ll, as. 
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of a god I but a portion of them is presented as a thank-offering 
to the divine beings who are believed to have produced them. 
Sometimes the first-fruits are presented to the king, probably in 
his character of a god. Till the first-fruits have been offered to 
the deity or the king, people are not at liberty to eat of the new 
cr<m8.'i 

in Wermland (Sweden), the peasants eat loaves 
made from the grain of the last sheaf. The loaf is 
in the shape of a girl, and ‘ represents,’ according 
to Frazer,^ ‘ the corn-spirit conceived as a maiden.’ 
Similarly in France, at La Palisse, a man of dough 
is broken in pieces and eaten, at the end of 
harvest.* The Lithuanian festival of Sabarios 
included the eating of loaves ceremonially made 
from all kinds of seeds. One little loaf was given 
to each member of the household. 

* In one part of Yorkshire it is still customary for the clerg3nman 
to cut the first corn ; and my informant believes that the corn 
80 cut is used to make the communion bread. If the latter part 
of the custom is correctly reported (and analogy is all in its 
favour), it shows how the Christian communion has absorbed 
within itself a sacrament which is doubtless far older than 
Christianity.’ s 

In Buro, at the end of rice-harvest, each clan 
holds a sacramental meal to which each member 
contributes some of the new rice. It is termed 
‘eating the soul of the rice.’^ Similar rites are 
observed in Celebes, among the Hindus, Burghers, 
and Coorgs of South India, in the Hindu Kush, 
and among the Chams of China.® In Scotland, 
grain from the Old Wife, the last sheaf cut at 
harvest, is given to the horses, in order to secure 
a good harvest next year.® 

ouch worship as the Ainus of Japan paid to the 
bear ‘appears to be paid only to the dead animal.’ 
Though, whether alive or dead, it is described as 
hamm — a term similar to the ngai of the Masai, 
the orenda and wahan of the North Americans, 
and the mana of the Melanesians — it is slain when- 
ever possible ; its flesh is a staple food, and its skin 
furnishes clothing. But at the ann ual bear-festival 
a bear was ‘worshipped’ and then ceremonially 
slain. Its blood was drunk by the male members 
of the family. The liver was eaten raw by women 
and children as well as by men. The brain was 
eaten with salt. The heart also was eaten. The 
rest of the flesh was kept for a day, and then 
divided among all who had been present at the 
feast.® Similarly the Gilyaks of Siberia pay a 
certain measure of ‘ worship ’ to a bear, prior to its 
solemn sacrifice. 

After being shot to death with arrows, it is prepared for food. 
The flesh ‘ is roasted and eaten in special vessels of wood finely 
carved. They do not eat the flesh raw or drink the blood, as the 
Ainos do. The brain and entrails are eaten last ; and the skull 
... is placed on a tree near the house. Then the people sing, 
and both sexes dance in ranks, as bears.* ^ 

A more detailed account supplies a valuable 
type of such theophagous ceremonies : 

* The broth obtained by boiling the meat had already been 
partaken of. The wooden howls, platters, and spoons out of 
which the Gilyaks cat the broth and flesh of the bears on these 
occasions are always made specially for the purpose at the 
festival, and only then ; they are elaborately ornamented 
with carved figures of bears and other devices that refer to 
the animal or the festival, and the people have a strong super- 
stitious scruple against parting with them. While the festival 
lasts, no salt may be used in cooking the bear’s flesh, or indeed 
any other food ; and no flesh of any kind may be roasted, for 
the bear would hear the hissing and sputtering of the roasting 
flesh, and would be very angry. After the bones had been 
picked clean they were put back in the kettle in which the 
flesh had been boiled. And when the festal meal was over, 
an old man took his stand at the door of the house with a 
branch of fir in his hand, with which, as the people passed 
out, he gave a light blow to every one who had eaten of the 
bear’s flesh or fat, perhaps as a punishment for their treatment 
of the worshipful animal.’ lO 


1 GJ52 ii. 469. 2 16. 318 f. 3 /&. 320 f. 

4 G. A. Wilken, quoted by Frazer, GJ52 ii. 321. 
fiG52ii. 322 ff. 

0 Maclagan, in FL vi. (1895) 161. See Jamieson, Diet. Scottish 
hang., s.v. ‘Maiden.’ 

7 GJ52 ii. 375 quoting authorities. 

8 Ib. 376-80, and FRF I 249. » Ib. 380 ff. 

18 L. von Schrenck, Reisen und Forschungen im Amur-Lande, 
iil. (St. Petersburg, 1867) 696-731, quoted by Frazer, ii. 385. 


I In ancient Greece tbe worship of Dionysus seems 
to have included theopha^. Bulls, calves, goats, 
and fawns were torn to pieces and devoured raw 
by the worshippers. They believed, Frazer infers, 
‘ that they were killing the god, eating his flesh, 
and drinking his blood.’ ^ 

At the Athenian Bouphonia the flesh of the 
slain ox was eaten by the participants in the cere- 
mony.* The oxen slain at Great Bassam in (Tuinea 
annually to secure a good harvest are eaten by the 
chiefs.® Similarly, at a spring festival in Cnina, 
the flesh of a sacrificed buffalo is eaten by the 
mandarins.'* It is possible that at the Thesmo- 
phoria, Athenian priestesses ate the flesh of sacri- 
ficed swine as a communion of the body of the 
god.® Near Grenoble the harvest supper is made 
from the flesh of a goat killed ceremonially. 
Similarly, in the case of a slain ox near Dijon.® 
The ancient Egyptians partook of the flesh of a 
pig sacrificed to Osiris. Instead of the pig, poor 
persons offered a cake of dough. ^ 

The Kalmuks consecrate a ram as ‘ the ram of 
heaven’ or ‘the ram of the spirit.’ The animal 
is tended carefully and never shorn. When it is 
old, and the owner bethinks him of consecrating a 
young ram, the ram of heaven is slain, and its 
flesh eaten.® The Todas, by whom the buffalo ‘ is 
to a certain degree held sacred,’ and is treated 
‘with a degree of adoration,’ never eat its flesh, 
except at a sacred meal celebrated once a year. 
A calf is killed in a secret place of the jungle, and 
its flesh roasted on a sacred fire. Women are not 
allowed to be present.* 

Frazer distinguishes two types of * sacramental 
killing’ of the ‘animal god’— the Ainn and the 
Egyptian types. In the former the animal is 
one which is habitually killed, and the special 
sacrifice is a ‘special annual atonement’ for the 
habitual slaughter, the individual ‘ god ’ of the 
species ‘deity’ being ‘slain with extraordinary 
marks of respect and devotion.’^® The Toda 
ceremony is an example of the Egyptian type. 

The prohibition against the use of salt or of leaven, 
or other modifying constituents, is noteworthy in 
the case of the ceremonial consumption of ‘ strong,’ 
or ‘ sacred,’ foods. The bread of the Passover and 
the Catholic host are unleavened. Sacred foods 
generally may not be mixed, and the prohibition 
of salt and leaven is no doubt a result of the same 
principle. ‘ Strong’ foods, again, are as a rule for- 
bidden to women, various reasons being assigned. 
Male selfishness, ideas of male superiority, con- 
nected with the androcentric structure of society, 
are sufficient reasons for the prohibition, taken 
together with woman’s natural aversion to such 
foods, and, in particular, to strong drink. In the 
6th cent, the Council of Auxerre forbade women 
to receive the Eucharist with the naked hands. 
Here a complication is introduced by the then 
prevailing notion of the natural impurity of 
woman. 

As sacred bread is to the flesh of the god, so is 
sacred wine to his blood. As the ‘worshipper’ 
in the hunting stage of social evolution acquired 
strength and ‘inspiration’ by drinking the fresh 
blood of slain animals, so in the agricultural stage 
the process is repeated by drinking wine. 

1 Arnobius, adv. Nationes, v. 19 ; P. Maternus, de Errore, 
§ 6 ; Euripides, Bacchce, 735 ff.; Schol. on Aristoph. Frogs, 867; 
see ii, 165 ff. 

2 GB 2 ii. 294, with authorities. 

3 Ib. 296. * Zb. 297. 

5 Schol, on Aristoph. Frogs, 338 ; see GB^ ii. 301 f. 

6 Mannhardt, Ant. Wald- und Feldkulte, Berlin, 1877, p. 166, 
MythoL Forschungen, Strassburg, 1884, p. 60. 

7 Herod, ii. 47 L; iElian, de An. Nat. x. 16; Plutarch, de 
Is. et Osir. 8. 

8 Bastian, Volker d. dstl. Asien, Leipzig:, 1866-71, vi. 632. 

8 W. E. Marshall, A Phrenologist amongst the Todas, London, 
1873, pp. 80 f., 129 f. 

10 GB 3 ii. 437 ; see MI ii. 606. ^ MI i. 666. 
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EATING THE GOD 


‘Whoever drinks the blood of an animal is inspired with 
the soul of the animal or of the god, who ... is often sup- 
posed to enter into the animal before it is slain ; and whoever 
drinks wine drinks the blood, and so receives into himself the 
soul or spirit of the god of the vine.'i 

In ancient Brfihmanism and Zoroastrianism the 
worshipi)er drinking the soina or hmma %vas in 
communion with deity. In the former case, as in 
the case of tlie Greek Dionysus, the wine itself 
had come to he anthropomorpliized into a god. 

Among totemic peoples it is a general rule that 
the totem may not he slain or ill-treated in any 
way. But there are a few exceptions. The Nar- 
rinyeri of South Australia were in the habit of 
killing and eating their totemic animals.® In the 
Euahiayi tribe it is lawful to kill and eat the 
hereditary totem, which is derived from the mother ; 
but it is forbidden to treat the individual totem, 
yunheaiy in this way.® Among tiie Arunta and 
other tribes of Central Australia the totem animals 
are eaten by the members of the totem group at 
the Intkhiima ceremonies, but at no other time, 
except sparingly. This ceremonial eating is con- 
nected with the purpose of nmitiplying the numbers 
of the totem animal wdiieh forms a staple food for 
other totem groups.* There seems to he no a priori 
reason why a totem animal regularly killed should 
not on occasion serve as a mystic food. At the 
Intkhiuma of the kangaroo totem the members 
eat a small portion of the flesh of a kangaroo, and 
anoint their bodies with the fat. 

‘Doubtless the intention alike of the eating and of the 
anointing is to impart to the man the rjualities of his totfun 
animal, and thus to enable him to perform the ceremonies for 
the multiplication of the breed. 

But these Australian sacraments, so called, are not 
only in the magical stage, but, to all appearance, 
devoid of any sentiment of loyalty to the totem or 
of solidarity in the clan. They seem to show the 
mechanical and business-like aspect of magic rather 
than its emotional aspect. 

There is no evidence of any rite of sacramental 
communion with the totem by eating its flesh, in 
cases where the totem may be regarded as a divinity. 
The ‘ mystic meal * of the Australian Intickiuma 
is not a mode of religious communion, but merely 
an application of sympathetic magic, both in the 
mechanism and in the results of the ceremony. All 
that can be said is that it may be a case of theo- 
phagy in the making. 

* The totemic animal or plant is not regarded exactly as a 
close relative, whom it would be wrong to kill.’ ® The Wolf 
clan of the Tlingits hunts wolves, but, when in danger from 
them, prays to them as ‘ relatives.’ 

The principles on which theophagy rests are ap- 
parently simple, when we consider the early %dew.s 
as to the transmissibility of supernatural power 
and the meaning of the assimilation of nutriment. 

* The divine qualities of a man-god are supposed to be wimi- 
lated by the peison who eats his flesh or drinks his blood. 
This was the idea of the early Christians concerning the 
Eucharist In the holy food they assumed a real bestowal of 
heavenly gifts, a bodily self-communication of Christ, a miracu- 
lous implanting of divine life. The partaking of the consecrate 
elements had no special relation to the forgiveness of sins ; but 
it strengthened faith and knowledge, and, especially, it was the 
guarantee of eternal life, because the body of Christ was eternal. 
The holy food was described as the ** medidne of immortality.*' ' 8 

But, even iu tbe early stages of human thought, 
the distinction between substance and accidents is 
clearly held. The soul of man is nourished (hence 
the strength and life of his body) by the sonl of 
the food.® The accidents on both sides are either 

51 Taplin, in Woods, Matin Tribm of S. Australia, Adelwde. 
1879, p, 63. 

® IL L. Parker, Th$ Bmhlayi Tribs, London, 1905, p, 20. 

4 Spencer-0 0lan», ch. vi.,hch. ix.t 

B it 866 ; SpenoeiMJillena, 204 f. 

« Spencer-Gilkn^, 207. 

^ r. Boas, Fifth Report N.W, Trihm af Canada (1889), 28. 

® Mi ii 563 1, quoting Harnack, EuL of Eogma (Enir. ta* 
London, 1894-99), i, 211, ii. 144 fl., iv. 286* 291, 294, 296 ff. 

® See A- 0. Kiruiit, Rot Animisms in den tnd, Arediimt The 
Hague, 1906, pp, 60-60. 


ignored or explained away. As materialism and 
spiritualism or animism become seiuirated, tlie 
necessity is felt of bridging the gulf between sub- 
stance and accidents; hence theories of transub- 
staiitiation. Along lines m thought come 

the ideas of symbolism and commemriratiiui. The 
rite is symb'dic of >j»irit«al aj-siniilatioii ; or it Is 
done in memory of a divine being.^ 

In spite of meagre data, not likely to be aug- 
mented, the rite is a very logical ct>r<dlary of severjd 
series of ideas. It is a case of convergiuiee ; tin; 

E atent results of the assimilation of food are t!ie 
asis of the homology. The animirfiii ami vitali-m 
so deeply ingrained "m religions thought and emo- 
tion seem to have a permanent warrant in the 
facts of nutrition. It is quite natural that I lie 
primitive mind.sliouhi attacdymagical and animiKiic 
ideas to food, as sucli, and in f»articular to 
Ka-w flesh is Hiving flesh warm blood is in- 
stinct with life and soul. From tlie point of view 
of the magical assimilation of j'>roperties, hiimaii 
flesh and blood are the most valualde mitriiiient 
possible. But, in spite of occasional la|.ises into 
canniiiallsm, man has generally shown an instinc- 
tive repulsion to the habit or the perversion. Ami. 
if there is some mystery about flesh and hhwl 
generally, there is still more alnmi the flesh and 
blood of men. Hencfe sacrifudsl eannibalisin is an 
act fraught with supernatural (tIsIh. Ih^idsialdy all 
such acts are a form of orgiaHticisiiL ^ Ho mut'h is 
suggested by the psychology of cannibalism ilic- 
tated by revenge, or even by love. I^mular expres- 
sions such as *1 could eat youf show^ that a normal 
tendency of this kind may exist* 

Besides the fascination derived friuii mystery 
and even from repulsion, there is im chmbt that 
human flesh is preferred by cannibals to any 
other. Moreover, man being the lord of crcati«>n. 
his flesh is regarded as corresponilingly ‘strong.' 
and hence more nutritious and strengthening than 
any other. The Euahiayi Australians Indil that 
what strengthens them more than anything, 
physically and mentally, is the flesh oi men.® 

*It is easy to understand why a savage should desire to 
partake of the 6iesh of an animal or mm whom he rerards m 
divine. By eating* the body of the god be shores In tlie gmi's 
attributes and powers. And when tbe god is a wm*god, tlie 
corn is his proper body : when h® i$ & vine-goth the juice of thic 
grape is bis blood; and so by eating the oreaii ar.d drink il.: 
the wine the worshipper partakes of the real body and blood 
his god. Thus the drinking of wine in the rites of a vino-gi"* 
like Dionysus is notan act of revelry, it Is a solemn iacrawrnc. 
Yet a time comes when reasonable men find It hard to under- 
stand how any one in his senses can suppose that l>y eating 
bread or drinking wine he consumes tlie l»ciy or bliMKi of a 
deity. “When we call com Ceres and wim' fiaoerhui,** 
Cicero, “w’e use a common figure of ipeech; but do you 
imagine that anybtxiy is so insane aS' to Iwlievt that tlse tiling 
he feeds uimn is a gwi? ” ' ® 

It had been wugge^t^i that the killing of divim: 
men and animals may itself be- due expressly to 
a desire for assimilating, by eating, tlm tliviiu* 
properties. In order to assimilate these prc'ipertie^ 
the surest method is that of |fliysiologifal iiljsorp- 
tion, and slaughter is a necessary preiimlaary.* 
On this view certain difficulties, such as that note! 
by Cicero, are apparently kmened. 

‘ It is not th« spirit of the corn and vine, ai inch, but the 
life-giving virtue of bread and win® that the eiwence of the 
sacrament.'® 

Among early agrieultum! |>eoples, strong meat, 
stich as flesh, is eaten but rarely. Often it is 
eaten only, as strong drink is drunk only, at 
Similarlv, the ancient Hindus allow^l |.iregnfint; 
women the use of beef by way of strengtimniiig 
the child.* But not all theophagy is of the flesh of 
i W. E. Smith, JRat Sem,\ London, l»l, p* S». 

«K.L, Parker, SS. * 

a It, 866 f. ; ac, da Mat. Eeor, III, 16 (41). 

*A, E. Oawlsy, The Tree pf J&p, London, IW, p* ; M! 
li. 606. 

® Orawley, 2SK8* 

« Bijondmlila Mltara, Indo-Aryon#, CWmtt*, 1881* I m 
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animals or men. It was in the case of bread and 
wine that Cicero noted a difficulty. 

While, ^ therefore, by stretching the idea of god- 
head to include victims to the god, many animal 
and human sacrifices may be regarded as theo- 
phagous rites, in which there may be a belief that 
‘ god is eaten,’ it requires an effort of imagination 
to hold such belief in the case of eating bread. 
But a comparison of the facts, both of spirit-belief 
and of the psychology of eating, shows that the 
custom is a development rather of the latter than 
of the former set of ideas and practices. All the 
ideas of eating, but few of theism, are found in 
theophagy. For instance, as Westermarck shows,^ 
it includes the conception of the conditional curse. 
A significant case is the ordeal of the Eucharist, 
in which the swearer, after communicating in the 
body of Christ, prayed that in case of perjury the 
bread might choke and slay him.^ By the nature 
of the case, on the other hand, there must be 
either substitution, transubstantiation, symbolism, 
or analogy, in order to identify the food with the 
god. In the greater number of instances it would 
seem that this identification is rather with the 
divinity of the god than with the god himself. 

The two most important instances, the Christian 
Eucharist and the Mexican sacrifices, are in strong 
contrast. The latter is evidently a development 
from human sacrifice to ceremonial cannibalism, 
unless it was that a habit of cannibalism developed 
along with a habit of slaughter. It can hardly be 
regarded as a ‘survival’ of cannibalism. Much 
less can the Eucharist be so regarded, in spite of 
such analogies as may be hinted at in West Asian 
religions. On the face of it, and in view of parallel 
sacraments with bread and wine, it began in the 
form of analogy. The words, ‘ This is my body,’ 
* This is my mood,’ are no survival of earlier and 
cruder rubrics, but an imaginative direction to 
identify the sources of physical with those of 
spiritual nutriment. 

LiTKRATtTRK.— -In addition to the authorities cited in the foot- 
notes, see W, R. Smith, art. ‘ Sacrifice,’ in ; F. Liebrecht, 

Zur Volhsikunde^ Heilbronn, 1879, pp. 436-439. 

A. E. Crawley. 

EBIONISM.—I. Mature and origin,-- 
‘ Ebionism,’ taken generally, is the name given to 
certain tendencies of thought, which crystallized 
into sects, within Judmo- Christian circles, in the 
early centuries of Christianity. The sects could 
have arisen only on Jewish soil, and apart from 
Judaism it is impossible to understand them. 
When we remember that Judaism was a national 
religion, holding within itself a special revelation 
and a Law enshrined in the sacred treasure of its 

ast ; when, further, we recall with what tenacity 

udaism had clung to its Law, and what sacrifices 
it had made to preserve its historic identity and 
nationality — it will be understood what a ferment 
the new ideas of Christianity set up, and what 
a reaction of strenuous opposition they were 
calculated to raise. Ebionism, looked at historic- 
ally, takes its place as one of the resultants of the 
fierce antagonism of Judaism to the simplicity and 
universality of the religion of Jesus Christ. The 
Ebionites had moved out of strict Judaism, but 
they had not moved into the Catholic faith. In 
a sense they were Jewish Christians; but their 
Christianity was nominal, and held by such a 
feeble thread that the slightest tension might snap 
it. So nominal was their hold of Christianity in 
its essence that the tendency of Ebionism was 
away from the Catholic faith. As the years went 
on, it became more and more heretical, until by 
the 5th cent, it had become practically extinct. 

I. Name and general interest of the sect. — ^As 

1 MI ii. 622 ff. 

2 F. Dahn, Bausteinet Berlin, 1879, ii. 16, quoted by Wester- 
Qaarck. ii. 690. 


we shall see, the name ‘Ebionism’ was given to 
more than one tendency of thought within Judeeo- 
Christian circles. Some Ebionites were hardly 
distinguishable from the first Jewish Christians, 
from men like St. Peter and St. James, who 
endeavoured to combine the faith of Christ with 
the obligations of the Law and their national 
hopes. Others became strenuously antagonistic 
to the Catholic faith, and, while retaining the 
name ‘Christian,’ became really hostile to the 
spirit of Christ. Finally, there were others who 
held a faith of a mixed or syncretistic character. 
While they accepted Christ, they accepted Him 
only as a revived Moses; and they combined in 
their creed elements of a heterogeneous character, 
in which Essenism and Gnosticism are plainly 
recognizable. But, amid all the elements which 
we describe as Ebionitic, and notwithstanding the 
heterogeneous teachings which gather round the 
name, there were two points common to all 
Ebionites. The first had regard to the Law, the 
second to Christ. Ebionites were at one in exalt- 
ing the Law and in depreciating Christ. The first 
point of agreement betrays the Judaism in which 
they had been reared; the second explains how 
they drifted outside the current of the Catholic 
faith and were at last stranded. 

Why the name ‘ Ebionites ’ was given to those 
Judseo-Christian sects is not very clear. The 
tendency of the Church Fathers was to trace back 
such sects as the Ebionites to a personal founder. 
Tertullian {de Frcescr. Ecer.) in the 3rd cent, 
appears to have been the first to give currency to 
this view, which was held also by Epiphanius 
[Hcer. XXX. 1. 17), who, without much critical 
judgment, regards Ebion (‘callidus ille serpens 
animoque mendicus ’) as the author of the heresy. 
This explanation, which is without foundation, has 
been abandoned in modem times, though Hilgenf eld 
advocated it {Ketzergesch, 422 f.). There can be 
little doubt that the name is derived from the Heb. 

‘poor.’ But, while this is clear, it is not 
equally clear on what ground the Ebionites were 
so designated. The name gave scope for ‘ Patristic 
scorn,’ and its bearers were denounced for poverty 
of intellect, poverty of faith, or poverty of Christo- 
logy (Origen, c. Celsum^ ii. 1 ; cf. de Frincip, iv. 22, 
and in Matth. I. xvi. 12, ry koI TTtaxe^ovri 

TTcpl T^y els *l7)(rody TriarrLv), Though the designation 
gave a convenient handle for Patristic sarcasms, 
it is improbable that its origin was so subtle. It 
is much more likely that it was originally a nick- 
name given by the Jews to describe those who 
attached themselves to the religion of Jesus Christ, 
and who actually were among the poorer classes. 
The epithet, given originally in contempt, came to 
be used by Jewish Christians themselves, and 
gloried in, as describing sufficiently a characteristic 
of their order. By and by it lost its original 
signifiance, as names do ; and in course of time it 
came to describe the sections of Jewish Christians 
who either failed to advance towards Catholicity 
or receded into more or less of antagonism to it. 

2 . Origin of sect. — When we endeavour to 
account historically for the pseudo- Jewish-Chris- 
tians known as Ebionites, we are brought face to 
face with well-known facts in the nature and 
history of Judaism. Judaism, with its inheritance 
from the past, and its altogether unique apprecia- 
tion of the Mosaic Law, was essentially a national 
religion. It might become the soil in which there 
should grow a Catholic faith, but in itself the 
religion of the Jews was intensely particularistic 
and national. From the records of the NT we see 
how there arose a form of faith, known as Jewish 
Christianity. In substance this was an endeavour 
to combine what was characteristic in Judaism 
with a faith in Jesus as the Messiah, the Son of 
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God, and the Saviour of the world. To begin with, 
this Jewish Christianity must have held, as one of 
its presi^positions, that the observance ^of the 
Mosaic £aw was necessary to Christianity (cf. 
Harnack, Hist, of Dogma, Eng. tr., i. 289); and, 
so far as we can trace its history, this remained 
one of its characteristics, though, as we shall see, 
some Jewish Christians were much more tolerant 
than others. How, then, did this Jewish Chris- 
tianity develop in contact wdth the facts of history ? 

If we read aright the history of the Apostolic 
age, we see in it the gradual process^ whereby 
Christianity freed itself from the swaddling bands , 
of Judaism — a process which was not achieved ' 
without struggle. To the first leaders of the 
Jerusalem Church the tnxth was not always clear 
that the Christian religion was independent of 
Mosaism. The first concession wrung from Jewish 
Christians was that, while the Law was binding on 
themselves as Jews bom, it was not essential for 
Gentile Christianity to observe its enactments. 
That concession was the emancipating act of the 
Jerusalem conference, and it was due in large 
measure to the labours and propaganda of St. Paul. 
While the work and the teaching of the latter were 
intelligible to the spiritually-minded men at the 
head of the Jerusalem Church, and, however 
revolutionary, were accepted by them, it by no 
means followed that they were intelligible or 
acceptable to the mass of the Jews who had become 
converts to the Messialiship of Jesus. This is clear 
from the hostility which dogged St, PauFs foot- 
steps from city to city ; and it Imcomes clearer in 
after-history, when tliat hostility developed into 
Ebionism, which is simply the residuum of the 
struggles and heart-burnings of the age when the 
religion of Jesus Christ shook off tlie trammels of 
Judaism. 

At this point we are able to estimate the 
influence of the national upheaval wdxich ended in 
the fall of Jerusalem in a.d. 70. It was an age of 
passion, perplexity, and agitation ; an age when 
extreme men clamoured for extreme views ; an age 
which naturally gave birth to sectarianism. After 
the fall of Jerasalem, the Christian Church was 
re-constituted at Pella; but it was a changed 
Church. The Jewish element in it had ceasea to 
be predominant. The passing away of the Temple, 
the rude triumph of the Gentile, and the cruel 
hands that had oeen laid on the sacred memorials 
of the past combined to cause a shock under which 
Mosaic ritual staggered. Further, at Pella the 
Church was recruited from the Essenes, and an 
Essene element began to penetrate it. By and by 
the Church came back to Jerusalem; and then 
came a final crash. Under Hadrian the Jews 
rebelled ; Bar Cochba led a forlorn hope (A.l>. 132) ; 
the Jews were expelled from Jerusalem ; sacrifices 
were prohibited; HSlia Capitolina was founded 
(A.I>. 138) ; and in place of the old Judaism, which 
in turn had yieldea to Judseo-Christianity, there 
was a Church presided over by a Gentile bishop^ — 
a Church in which Jews and Gentiles had become 
one. Jewish Christianity had passed; and those 
who still clung to their national forms, and tried 
to combine them with a belief in the Messiahship 
of Jesus, were driven into heresy. When the 
Church discards a belief which it has outgrown, 
the tendency of those who retain that belief is to 
become heretical. The Church having outgrown 
Jewish Christianity, Judseo-Christians tended to 
return to Judaism. The time came when Judaism 
simply masqueraded in the guise of Christianity. 
‘Orthodoxy, when left behind by the culture of 
the age, and deserted by public opinion, becomes 
heresy’ (Hase; see Hagen oach, Mist, ofDoctHms, 
i. 68). 

11. Forms of FBXONXSM,--^Whm we begin to 


inquire narrowly into the divisions of the sect, we 
encounter considerable difficulties. These arise 
from the fact that the Fathers on whom we rely 
for our information are not agreed as to who were 
or were not Ebionites, and as to what preeisely 
constituted the heresy of Ebionism. Probably 
at one period the mcknames ‘EldonitcK* and 
‘ Nazarenes ’ were given imiiserirainately to Judmo- 
Christians. When the imiiies lost their original 
.significance, and when Jewish Christianity in the 
Apostolic sense passed away, it wsi« not always 
easy to say -what or where were the hertfties to 
whom the de.signatian ‘ Ebionites’ Inid come to be 
applied. Moreover, wh»m it is reiiM*nibered that 
these obscui*e sects were foinnl in places as far 
apart as Syria and Rome, and that writers had few 
facilities for exact verification, it can be iinder.stood 
that divergences in de.scriptioii were Iial>!c to cree|» 
in. At the same time, it will be seen tliat, as a 
whole, the testimony is singularly (tmisisient. 

We may \>epn with a passaj^e frcrp Justin. .Martyr In the 
middle of the and cent., who, in his ttifh Trupht*, telln 

US that in his day there were two distinct dwsefs of Jewish 
Christians. The one obser\’ed the Slos&ic Iav? theinselvea, hut 
associated with helievinir Gentiles, and did not on the 

observance of the Law- by thenu. The ot her class re to have 
fellowship with Gentile Christians until they hud ceuiplied v.;th 
the requirements of the Law (/dnL r. Tryph. ♦•h. xlviid. 

Thtjs, we find the already apparetit in the NT, 

perjietuated and intenHUied in the middle of the Cnd 'entury. 
t>ne section of Judmo-Christlanity had. a tendenry towards'a 
Catholic faith, the other had a tendency !,w.’k to Judumni; and 
in following this tendency the mmml claM fell mi of the 
Catholic movement and lm:ame heretical, ProtjuMy Justin 
Imi in view the developed tondenry of th« sfcond clasj when, 
in r.h. xhiiL of the tHtthfipm, he ridew to some of fhej 
race who ‘admit that He four L«rd| is Ch»t, whde holdin*,; 
Him to be man of men/ Ku!<sw}ufeni writers dewnbe chew* 
Jewish Chrifitians of Justin as ‘Ehionitc«/ and giu? to the 
tolerant section the name ‘ N’u.ur«*nes/ The d'Ntimitiori was 
clear in the 4th cent, to Hniphanius (//ut. xniix.), and to 
Jerome. The latter found the NaiusireneK «lw*‘ 5 iu{- 4 ' in Per#*a 
beyond Jordan, and classeil them wdh the allhouch 

they held to the Virg'in Birth and the IHvine Son**hip : ‘dum 
voluntet Judaei essae et Christiuni, nets Judiwd sunt, net: Chns- 
tiani’(£'p. lit ad AugiiUft, c. 13). 

It is remarkable that in the writers who follow Justin, towards 
the end of the tnd cent, and the first half of the 3rd,-— IrenasHts, 
Hrp;>oIytu8, and TertuIIian,— there is only one section of Ebum> 
ites known, viz. those who deny the !d\inliy of our Lord. 
IrenteuB, in the end of the 2nd cent., is the first to ust* the name 
JSbimasi (i. xxvi 2, la. xi, 7, m. xv. i, xx\, 1, iv, xxxiii. 4, v. 
i. 3X He is closely followed by Hipj>f">lyt«s (Han, ui. Si ; cf. 
Tert. de Prmcr, Bctr. 33), while Oni;cn in the middle of the 
3rd cent, has several references to the Ebionites. In one he 
smy« : ‘Those Jews who have received Jesus m Christ are called 
by the name of Ebionites* (c. Cels, il IX In another he makes 
reference to the Ebionites a« * deriving* their namt from the 
poverty of their inteUiKt * <de Frindp„ iv. £2). In a third refer- 
ence, he writes of * the twofold sect of Ebionitei joi Urtm 
'EXktiipalat}, who cither acknowledge with Ui that Jesus wm 
bom of ft virgin, or deny this, and maintain 'that He was be- 
gotten like other human being«*(c. Cel«. v, 81), This is so far 
clear, and Origen*» distinction is entirely in a|rreement with 
that of Jerome, to which we have alriwiy Taftrmt But in a. 
subsequent poMage (e. Cels. v. 85) Oripm »y« tl»t * both clatiwi 
of Ebionites * (’Epiwvaiiai reject the EpIstiM of St. 

Paul. It is prO'bftble that he is somewhat confused here, i»c».use 
it is clear from other sources that the Ka»renes„ wdio held the 
Virgin Birth, did not reject the Pauline Epifitle*. A aimple ex- 
planation would be that Grigen had not the scune opportunity 
as Jerome of ascertaining the distinctive tenets of the Nhi.-yirenes 
(cf. Kitschl, EntMeknng der altkath, Eirche, 1857, p. 158!.). 
Lightfoot (Com. on (Samians, p. 318) approves of the further 
suggestion that, if originidly the names ‘Nazarenes* and 
* Ebionites’ were applied to Jewish Chnstiarm, it was inwit-ahla 
that some confusion should enter into the Patrifitic narratives 
(cf. Ritaohl, c^p. «£. p. 158X 

If, then, we are to aooept Origen’s distinction (In whieh he Is 
followed by Eusebius. MB iii. 27), we find that the Ebionites 
fall into two classes, the first acknowlwlging the Virgin Birth, 
the other holding that Jesus was simply the ton of Jrweph ami 
Mary. To the first alone is the name *Namren«* given ; the 
second class are never known exxwptby the immt * Elnonitei/ 
There Is another form of Ebionism d€scrfl>e(i to us by Bpipltwiiiw 
(Hen. xjoc.). It is sometirn'cs known as AWnr or fr'imifiV 
Ebionism, sometimes m syncretistic Jiulseo-Ghrirt v, A|mrt 
from Gnostic infiuenoes, therefore, p»**udo- Jewish tTirblfanity 
appears in various shades and forum, uJerant or otherwise ’ 
forms known m ‘ Nazarenism ’ and ‘ Kbkmlsm/ In Njuw&nmsHm, 
Jewish Christianity became ‘stationary ' (Uhlhorn, art, 

‘Ebioniten*); in Ebionism, as distinct from N«arenism, It bt- 
came highly* heretical, and this aspect of Ehlmtlsm may be 
described as Fharimw. Under Gnostic and Eiwene induenoeE 
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Jewish Christianity became highly syncrefcistic, as well as 
heretical. We may group the characteristics of all the Ebion- 
ites under the three divisions * Nazarenes,’ * Pharisaic Ebion* 
ites/ and ‘Gnostic Ebionites.’ The relations between the 
different parties may be outlined in a table, such as the follow- 
ing: 


ing to whom the views of the Ebionites corresponded 
closely with the teachings of Cerinthus, whose per- 
sonality and influence, as we shall afterwards see, 
were of great signilicance in the history of heresy. 
In a sense Cerinthus {q.v.) may be described as the 


A, Gentiles . Non-Christian = Heathenism. 


B. Jews 


t(2) Christian 


( (1) Christian 


Merged in 
Christian Church 
after a.d. 138. 


f Non-heretical = Judseo-Christianity J 

' '(a) Those who accepted supernatural birth of Jesus, \ _ Nazar Ana 

with undeveloped Christology . . . . / 

(&) Those who accepted Messiahship of Jesus, denied \ s=i Pharisaic 
Virgin Birth, and hated ' 




Heretical 


! (c) Those who became gnosticized 


.(2) Non-Christian = Judaism. 


ristology . : ---/^^ctzarenes. 

ssiahship of Jesus, denied \ s=i Pharisaic 
ed St. Paul . . . / Bbionites. 

icized l^Essene or Gh 

icizea . . . .j- jEMonites. 


Gnostic 


1. Nazarenes. — The authorities for our know- 

ledge of the Nazarenes are mainly Epiphanius 
{Hcbt. xxix.) and Jerome {de Fir. Ulus. § 3, and 
various passages in his commentaries). Epiphanius 
includes the Nazarenes in his list of heretics, but 
his account is confused ; and in regard to their 
Christology in particular he confesses that he does 
not know much [Hmr. xxix. 7). He is aware, how- 
ever, that the Nazarenes Avere execrated by the 
Jews, and that they used the Gospel of Matthew 
complete {siayy€KLOv TrXoyp^o'rarov) in Hebrew {ib. 9). 
According to Epiphanius and Jerome, these Naza- 
renes were to be found in the 4th cent, mainly 
about Pella beyond Jordan. Jerome had unusual 
facilities for knowing about them, and, when we 
piece together the various passages in which we 
have any account of them (cf. Schliemann, Clement^ 
p. 445 ff. ), we learn that they entertained the fol- 
lowing beliefs. They accepted the Divinity of 
Christ, holding that He was born of the Virgin 
Mary. They admitted the Apostleship of St. Paul 
(cf, Jerome, inis. m. ix. 1, ‘ qui novissimus Aposto- 
lorum omnium fuit’). Although they wished to 
remain Jews themselves and to retain the obliga- 
tion of the Mosaic Law, they did not desire to bind 
these obligations on Gentile Christians, nor did 
they refuse to have fellowship with tiiem. They 
mourned over the unbelief of the Jewish nation, 
and eagerly looked for the time when the Jews 
who loved them not should believe in Christ. It is 
difficult to describe their Christology, except that, 
as compared with the Catholic doctrine of Christ, 
it was primitive and undeveloped. They held to 
the supernatural birth of Christ. They described 
Him as ‘the first-born of the Holy Spirit.* The 
Holy Spirit was the from the hour of 

His birth. At His baptism the * omnis fons Spiritus 
Sancti’ descended on Jesus (Jerome, Com. in Is. 

IV. xi. 1). It is difficult to describe such an indefi- 
nite Christology, but probably Dorner is right 
when he says ; ‘ They did not hold a pre-existing 
hypostasis of the Divine in Christ, but only His 
pre-existence in God generally and His ^ Spirit ’ 
(Ferson of Christy i. i. 193). Anyhow, it is clear 
that, while their view of Christ had risen far above 
Judaism and had not degenerated into Pharisaic 
Ebionism, it had not developed into the Catholic 
doctrine. It was an arrested belief. It may be 
added that there is a strong probability that the 
work called The Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs, 
written not long after the fall of Jerusalem, and 
while the memory of that event Avas fresh, belongs 
to the circle of the Nazarenes. This is the view of 
Kitschl {Entsteh. d. altkath. Kirche, p. 172) and of 
Lightfoot {Gal. p. 319fi’.); Kitschl, indeed, holds 
that the author Avas a Nazarene [op. cit. p. 173). 

2 . Pharisaic (non-Gnostic) Ebionism. — (1) Our 
authorities for this form of Ebionism are chiefly 
the folloAAing : Irenaeus {adv. Hmr. I. xxvi., ill. xv., 

V. iii,); Hippolytus {Hcer, vii. 22, x. 18); Epi- 
phanius {Emr, XXX.) ; Eusebius {HE iii. 27) ; Ter- 
tullian {de Prcescr, xIauH.) ; and Theodoret {Hcer. 
Fab. ii. 2). Our first authority is Irenseus, accord- 


father of heresy. The vieAA^s of Cerinthus are thus 
stated by Irenseus : 

‘ He represented Jesus as having* not been born of a virgin, 
but as being the son of Joseph and Mary according to the 
ordinal^ course of human generation, while he nevertheless was 
more righteous, prudent, and wise than other men. Moreover, 
after his baptism, Christ descended upon him in the form of 
a dove from the Supreme Ruler, and then he proclaimed the 
unknown Father, and performed miracles. But at last Christ 
departed from Jesus, and then Jesus suffered and rose again, 
while Christ remained impassible, inasmuch as he was a spiritual 
being ’ (Iren. i. xxvi. ; Hipp. vii. 21). 

With these vieAvs of Cerinthus the Pharisaic 
Ebionites agreed. In their Christology they further 
taught that ‘ Jesus Avas justified by fulfilling the 
Law. And therefore it was that he was named 
Christ of God, and Jesus, since not one of the rest 
[of mankind] had observed completely the Law. 
For, if any other had fulfilled the commandments 
in the LaAv, he would have been that Christ’ (Hipp. 
vii. 22). Further, according to Hippolytus, they 
alleged ‘that they themselves also, when in like 
manner they fulfil [the Law], are able to become 
Christs ; for they assert that our Lord Himself was 
a man in a like sense with all’ (Hipp. yii. 22). 
Apart from their Christology, we learn that the 
Pharisaic Ebionites rigorously adhered to the 
Mosaic LaAv ; that they used the Gospel according 
to St. Matthew only; that they repudiated the 
Apostle Paul; and, indeed, that they were so 
Judaic in their style of life that they even adored 
Jerusalem as if it were the house of God (Iren. 
I. xxvi.). 

(2) From what is thus told us by Irenseus and 
Hippolytus Ave can gather an accurate conception 
of the general character of Pharisaic Ebionism. 
It was a mutilated Christianity, false to the spirit 
of the Christ in whom it professed to believe. Its 
adherents were true to the monotheism of the OT, 
but, Avhen they refused to harmonize the Person of 
Christ with historical monotheism, they became 
false both to the spirit of Christianity and to the 
true spirit of the OT. They betrayed the soil in 
Avhich tlieir teaching was bred by tlieir clinging to 
the LaAv, their exclusion of the Gentiles, their 
ostracism of St. Paul, and their reverence for Jeru- 
salem. They shoAved also their Pharisaism in their 
denial of the supernatural birth of Christ, in place 
of Avhich they put His baptism. Their Christology 
contains certain speculative elements which show 
influences outside Judaism. Indeed, this form of 
Ebionism, as a Avhole, shows a certain vitality and 
poAver of progress, though the progress Avas in the 
Avrong direction— away from the Catholic faith, 
not towards it. 

Not much need be added from subsequent writers to com- 
plete the picture as it is given us by Irenseus and Hippolytus. 
Epiphanius, however, gives a few details which may be referred 
to. We learn from him that Pharisaic Ebionites were much 
more widely scattered than the Nazarenes, who were found 
mainly in the neighbourhood of Pella. Pharisaic Ebionism had 
travelled as far as Rome {Hccr. xxx. 18). We learn, also, from 
Epiphanius something of the silly scurrilities in which the 
Ebionites indulged about the Apostle Paul, They circulated 
the story that he was really a Gentile by birth,' who, after 
coming to Jerusalem, endeavoured to marry the high priest’s 
daughter, hut failed, even though he had become a proselyte. 
His wounded vanity, according to the Ebionites, drove him into 
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bitter hostility to the J ews (Ecer. xxx. 18, 25). We have seen 
that these Pharisaic Ebionites used a Gospel of Matthew, and 
Epiphanius gives us an interesting glimpse of the Baptism nar- 
rative in the recension of the Gospel used by them. The most 
striking point is the account of the %*oices heard from heaven at 
the baptism of Jesus : ‘ Thou art my beloved son ; in thee I am 
well pleased*; and again: ‘I have this day begotten thee’ 
(Ecer. xxx. 13). Thus, the Da]>tism narrative, as given in the 
Ebionitic recension of .A[atihf.‘v,’'8 Gospel, was clearly meant to 
show that the day of the (Jhrist-birth {laled only from the 
baptism. Then only did Jesus reach the dignity of Messiahship 
(cf. Justin, Dial. c.'Tryph. oh. xlix.). 

(3) Certainly the most characteristic feature of 
Pharisaic Ebionism was its Chrktolufpj. The life 
of the Jesus whom it re(;og:uized as tie Christ fell 
into two distinct and clearly defined parts. At the 
point of cleavage stood the baptism. Up to the 
moment of iiis baptism Je.sus was a man, on 
the level of common humanity, and inheriting the 
tendency of human nature to sin. His sonship up 
to the point of His baptism was purely ethical, and 
along the line of that ethical son.ship it was possible, 
so the Ebionites said, for any man to be a Christ. 
Jesus was pre-eminent, in that first part of His life, 
for virtue. He was, like other men, justified 
through the Law, but so pre-eminent was He * in 
justice, prudence, and wisdom' that He became 
worthy to be the Measiah, and at His baptism that 
seal 01 worthiness was placed on Him. It was His 
birthday as Messiah. Then did He become worthy 
to be the Messiah, and then only did He Himself 
become con.scioiis that He was the Me.s*siah; for, 
at that moment when the voice from heaven said, 
‘This day have I begotten thee,’ there descendecl 
on Jesus, and entered into Him, a ne%v power, viz. 
the Christ. This power was not God, and could 
not be God, for God was infinitely supreme and 
could not stoop to union with a man. Ebionism 
at this point returns to the monotheism, in all its 
rigidity, which it conceived to be the master- 
thought of Judaism. What then was this power? 
It was not God, but, though created, it nad 
proper pre-existing hypostasis.' This power was 
the Christ, who entered into union with Jesus, not 
to redeem the world, but to be the prophet of a 
new order, and to make known the Father. Then 
only, after the Christ had united with, and entered 
into, the man Jesus, was He able to perform 
miracles. It ought, therefore, to be kept clear, in 
connexion with Pharisaic Ebionism, that the office 
of the Christ, so united with Jesus, was not re- 
demptive, but prophetic. Tlie union of the Clirist, 
who was no mere impersonal powder, with the man 
Jesus was not an indissoluble union, for the Christ 
before the death of Jesus departed from Him. 
Only Jesus suffered and rose again ; the Christ had 
re-ascended and returned to *His own Fleroraa' 
(Iren. IIL xi. 1 ; and cf. Lightfoot, Colosdam. p. 
2641). 

It is clear that Gnosticism had already beaym its 
work in connexion with the doctrine of the cSiurch. 
If, according to Gnostic speculation, matter was 
essentially evil, it was impossible that a spiritual 
Being, such as God, could come into union with it ; 
and therefore the way must be found by the in- 
dwelling for a time in Jesus of On© who was above 
the angels and a created power. Thus Gnosticism 
passed over into Jewish Christianity in the form of 
Ebionism, the link being Cerinthns. 

3 . Gnostic or Essene Ebionism. — This form of 
Ebionism miw be described (as by Harnack) as 
syncretisiic Jemsh Okrwtmnit^u, It is differenti- 
ated from Pharisaic Ebionism by the fact that it 
has incorporated in it elements which were not 
indigenous to Jewish soil. But the problem is 
not altogether simple— to trace, either as to their 
origin or as to their character, the speculative ele- 
ments which are found in this type of Ebionism* 
The chief authority for a knowledge of these 
Gnostic Ebionites is Epiphanius (ifujr. xix.,xxx.). 


Characteristics of their teaching are found also in 
! Hippolytus ix. 8-1*2, Clark’s tr.), Grlgeii 

(Eiiseb. HE vi. 38), and the pseiido-Clenientines. 

I (1) We may best approaeli Gnostic* Khionism 
I through the teaching of Cerinthns, to wlunii refer- 
ence iias already been made, dliis hercsiarch was 
I a Jew% ‘disciplined in the teacliirig of the Kg^yp- 
1 tians’ (Ilipp. //fee. vii. 21, x. 17), and the spherf! 
I of his activity was in pntcoriMslar Asia ilreri. i. 

} xxvi. ; Epiph. Ifrrr. xxviii. 1).^ Ih'oiii what we liave 
; already .seen of his teaching, it ispdear that it was 
Ebionitic. He held the obligatifm of tlic Law; 
he repudiated the teaching of HI. Paul; he rejected 
the pre-existence of Christ ; wid he taught 
the millennial reign of the Messiah in flerusaleiii. 

The one point in which his teadiiug* departi'rf from typical 
Pharis.aic Ebionism was in to his (frrlriiie of cri'stion. 

Cerinthns taught that *the w^orhl wm not made hy the priiiiary 
God, but by a certain power far sepamted . . .gro«i that 
Principality who in .supreme over the universt% and Ignorant o! 
him who is' above all ’ (Iren. I. xxvi.). According to Uermthas, 
an imnien.se gulf yawned between God and this world. He 
bridged it by the conception of a powt^r* inferior to iP-kI and 
ignorant of Him, the w’'orl(i*m.aker or demiitrye (el. Lightfoot^, 
C(tl. p. lOTff. ; Neander, C/i. Hi>L ii. 42 IT., I.kthii’s ed. 

The affinity of this conception of a deii)!ar.re with Gnostic 
s}->eculations on the evil inherent in the physical world Is ap- 
parent. In Cerinthusw'e have the first hisloriial representative 
of Gnostic sjWAiJatinn linked with Judsi»o*t!hr>t;amty. He sets 
forth a teaching which is certainly Irnttkal Jewish I’hristiariiiy 
or Pharisaic Khsonisui ; but on that teaching he has graftcil *a 
s{>ecu!ation \vhi»*h is certainly rwt.lcwish. When the Unuinvy 
tfms shown in Ccrinthiw—tiie tendency, namely, tc» ineorpOTiite 
with .Jewish (fhrisfj.’uiilv npeenlaiive element?' I;mI iirhgrr.»nns to 
Jewish «oil--is further din‘i*lo|wei, we have* GacAfi'.* Hhemmm. 

(2) The character of Giipniw Ebionism nmy Im:* 
ascertained from Epiphanius, though his at-clmnt 
IB Hoinewhat confused, We learn, !nnvevf*r, that, 
these Ebionites agreeii with those of the PhariHaie. 
tyjm in holding the valiiiity of the Law, especiiiHy 
of cireumdsitm ami tiie Saldmtli, in repudiating 
8t. Paul, and in denying the Virgin .Birth of ,h»suM 
Christ (Epiph. Ilirr. xxx. 2, 4, 10), IMieir Christ* 
ology wasnot uniform, and is somewhiit indefinite. 
Home of them ailirmed tliat Adam and Clirist were 
i one. Others regarded Christ as a spiritual Being, 

: created before all tilings, and higher tJiaii the 
^ angels. This spiritual Being descended in Adam, 
was made visible in the patriarelis, and at hist, 
clothed with Adam's body, came to eartii, .sullereci 
on the cross, rose again, ami ascendeci liack to 
heaven {Ewr. xxx. 3, IS). We learn, further, that 
they spoke of Clirist as ‘ the Buccecwir of ’ — 

the'only prophet whom they r€;cognized, Christ 
was * the Prophet of Truth/ Jesus himself was a 
mere man, who, because of Ruper-exceilent virtue, 
tieserved to be deserilied as Hon of Got! t/Arr. xxx. 
18; cf. Ritscdil, o;>. eU. p, 211; Hanuwk, Hki. 0 / 
Dopm, i. 309). ^ Christianity, therefore, witli 
Ebionites was simply true MosaiRni, and was 

the successor of the prophet of Binai. The only 
part of the OT which they accepted was the Penta- 
teuch, and even it only in part. I'erhaps the nnmt 
remarkable feature of their treatment of the 1)T 
was their rejection of the whole sacrificial system. 
In their recension of j\Iatthew*s Cbwpel (which 
Gospel alone they acceptinl) they nuwle Clirist give, 
as one of the objects ot His ccmiing, the iibrogation 
of the sacrificial system (iArr. xxx, 16 : Awa- 

Xverou rdf Bmlas^ ml ikp to? 

vaiUffemi def fip&p if Further, they were 

vegetarians and ascetics. They refused to partake 
of flesh or wine, taking as their pattern St. Peter, 
whose food, they said, was bread and olives {Hmr. 
xxx, 16; of. Uiem, Il&mUkSj xii, 6|, They also 
followed Sfe. Peter in his cuKttun of daily lustra- 
tions {//ar. xxx. 15, 21), The liord's Hnpper they 
partook of with bread and water {ik ld|. Then 
asceticism on the point of marriage was originally 
strict, but it had been nmlitied » much In c?ourtti* 
of time that the majority of them esteem-ed mar- 
riage highly (ik 2 ; cf. Clem, i/om. iii. 68). 
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If, then, we take the picture of these Ebionites, 
as given us by Epiphanius, we note at once that 
they have departed from the Pharisaic type in 
three pronounced directions : [a) their Christ- 
ology, while fundamentally alike, is mixed with 
elements of Gnostic speculation ; (5) their asceti- 
cism is rigid, except on the point of marriage ; (c) 
for their abandonment of the sacrificial system 
the annals of Pharisaism contain neither precedent 
nor preparation. 

(3) How, then, are we to account for these diver- 
gences from Pharisaic Ebionism ? The problem is 
intricate, but the solution seems clear. There can 
be little doubt that the influences incorporated in 
the form of Ebionism we are considering come 
through JEssenism, In this article it is not neces- 
sary to enter into a detailed description of the 
characteristics, origin, or history of the Essenes 
(see art. Essenes), nor need we concern ourselves 
with the perplexing questions arising round this 
sect, so well described as ‘the great enigma of 
Hebrew history’ (Lightfoot, ColossianSf p. 82). 
It will be sufficient to point out a few of^ the 
characteristics of the Essenes, as these are indi- 
cated by our primary authorities (mainly Philo, 
Q^wd omnis probus liber, § 12 f. ; Josephus, BJ ll. 
viii. 2-13, Ant. xvin. i. 5; and Pliny, EN v. 17). 
These characteristics may l3e given in the words of 
Josephus, which are followed closely by Hippolytus 
(Eoer. ix. 13-22) ; 

* These Essenes reject pleasures as an evil, but esteem conti- 
nence and the conquest over our passions to be virtue. They 
nej'lect wedlock, but choose out other persons' children while 
they are pliable and fit for learning ’ ii. viii. § 2). ‘These 
persons are despisers of riches. . . . There is, as it were, one 
patrimony among all the brethren * (§ 3). * As for their piety 
toward God, it is very extraordinary ; for before sun-rising they 
speak not a word about profane matters, but put up certain 
prayers, which they have received from their forefathers, as if 
they made a supplication for its rising ’ (5 5). After describing 
their daily bath in cold water, and their measured eating and 
drinking, Josephus says : ‘ They dispense their anger after a 
Just manner, and restrain their passion* (§6). ‘They inquire 
after such roots and medicinal stones as may cure their dis- 
tempers’ (§ 6). He further says that novices are tried for 
three years. * If he [the novice] appear to be worthy, they then 
admit him into their society. And before he is allowed to 
touch their common food, he is obliged to take tremendous 
oaths . . . and that he will neither conceal anything from 
those of his own sect, nor discover any of their doctnnes to | 
others, no not though any one should compel him so to do at j 
the hazard of his life . . . and will equally preserve the books ' 
belonging to their sect, and the names of the angels* (§ 7). I 

* What they most of all honour, after God Himself, is the name j 
of their legislator [Moses], whom if any one blaspheme he is ; 
punished capitally* (§ 9). * They are stricter than any other of j 
the Jews in resting from their labours on the seventh day ’ (§ 9). | 

* They contemn the miseries of life, and are above pain by the i 
generosity of their mind ’ (§ 10). Their doctrine of anthropology, ’ 
according to Josephus, is ‘ that bodies are corruptible, and that 
the matter they are made of is not permanent, but that the 
souls are immortal, and continue for ever* (§ 11). Josephus, 
further, tells us that ‘there is another order of Essenes who 
agree with the rest as to their way of living, and customs, and 
laws, but differ from them in the point of marriage* (§ 13). In 
another pass^e he makes this remark : ‘ The doctrine of the 
E^enes is this, that all things are best ascribed to God. They 
teach the immortality of souls, and esteem that the rewards of 
righteousness are to be earnestly striven for, and when they 
send what they have dedicated to God into the temple, they do 
not offer sacrifices, because they have more pure lustrations of 
their own* (Ant. xviii. i. 5). 

Much of what Josephus records is confirmed 
by Philo, and a single remark may be quoted 
from Pliny : ‘ There flock to them from afar many 
who, wearied of battling with the rough sea of life, 
drift into their system ’ {EN v. 17). We are able, 
without further detail, to understand the leading 
characteristics of the Essenes. They were brethren 
of a common order — an order characterized by a 
rigid asceticism, more especially in regard to food 
and marriage. They cultivated medicinal and 
magical knowledge. They preserved their books 
with absolute secrecy. Their devotion to Mosaism 
was fervent. They practised a rudimentary sun- 
worship. They rejected animal sacrifices. They 
believed in the immortality of the sonl only. On 


one side, they were true to their Jewish faith, for, 
in their regard for Moses and the Law and the 
Sabbath, they were simply ‘ Pharisees in a super- 
lative degree ’ {Schiirer, EJB ll. ii. 210). But, on 
the other side, in the secrecy of their monastic life, 
in their scorn of marriage, in their incipient sun- 
worship, in their magical arts, in their rejection 
of animal sacrifice, and in their anthropology and 
doctrine of immortality they show remarkable and 

n hatic divergences from the Pharisaic type of 
aism, and such an influence from extraneous 
tendencies of thought that Essenism may deserv- 
edly be called Gnostic Judaism ; and one nas diffi- 
culty in believing that it could be wholly a growth 
from Jewish soil (as Erankel), although it may be 
that it was the carrying out of the idea of a uni- 
versal Jewish priesthood (as Kitschl). It is not 
material for us to inquire here as to the sources of 
these foreign customs and tendencies of thought — 
whether from Pythagorean sources (as Zeller), or 
from Parsi influences (as Lightfoot), or from both 
(as Schiirer). One point, however, must be kept 
in view : that the Essenes, in their withdrawal from 
worldly pursuits, and in their doctrine of the im- 
mortality of the soul, show the influence of the 
speculative idea that matter is essentially evil 
— an idea which reached a full development in 
Gnosticism. 

We may conclude, then, that Gnostic Ebionism, 
in the form we have described, and as given in 
Epiphanius, has assimilated elements from Essen- 
ism. Its asceticism in meat and in drink, its per- 
sistent rejection of sacrifice, and its speculative 
elements have come through Essenism. ^ In the 
matter of marriage the Ebionites of Epiphanius 
go hack to Piiarisaism, or to that milder party of 
Essenes to which Josephus refers. If it he asked 
when the combination could have taken place, the 
answer is clear. Before the fall of Jerusalem a 
filtering down of Christian thought must have 
taken place. After the fall of Jerusalem^ the 
Essenes disappear as a separate party, and it is 
reasonable to believe that many of them attached 
themselves to the Jndaeo-Christian Church at Pella, 
observing, as they must have done, the fulfilment 
before their eyes of prophecies uttered by Christ 
in regard to the doom of Jerusalem (cf. Ritschl, 
op. cit. p. 223). When they took this step, it 
would be hard to imagine that they left their 
Essenism behind them ; and it would he incred- 
ible that an order and a system of thought so 
definite and so masterful as Essenism should have 
been without influence in the development of Jewish 
(Christianity. 

(4) The form of Ebionism which we have described 
may be illustrated further from the Book of Elkesai 
and the pseudo-Clementine literature. In the one 
we see not merely the essential features of Essene 
Ebionism, W the indications of an effort to propa- 
gate the system westwards ; in the other we see 
Essene Ebionism assuming a literary dress. In re- 
gard to both, while we have the feafces of Essene 
or Gnostic Ebionism, as we have already described 
them, we seem to be standing at an advanced stage 
of non-Christian and syncretistic Judaism, in which 
an effort is made to eliminate from Mosaism its 
more national and limited elements, and to com- 
mend it to the world as a universal religion. While 
the book of Elkesai and the pseudo-Clementine 
literature have their distinctive peculiarities, yet 
in both we discern, with some modifications, the 
features of the Essene Ebionism presented to us 
by Epiphanius. It will not he necessary here to 
do more than to indicate generally the system of 
thought in the hook of Elkesai and in the pseudo- 
Clementines, with their differences and agreements 
one with the other, and with Essene Ebionism as 
a whole. See, further, art. Elkesaites. 
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The chief authority for our knowledge of the book of 
is Hippolytus (Hcer. ix, 8-12, x. 25), whose account is in the 
main confirmea by Epiphanius (ITcer. xix., xxx., Iiii.)and Origen 
(Eus. vi. 38). Hippolytus came into personal contact with 
the Elkesaites, met them point by point in argument, and felt 
no little satisfaction with himself over the issue. He tells us 
that in the time of Callistus (that is, about the year 222) there 
came to Borne from Syria ‘one called Alcibiades, a cunning 
man, and full of desperation ‘ (ffctr. ix. 8), who brought with 
him a book, Slkesai^ the contents of which had been the subject 
of direct revelation by an angel. Alcibiades asserted that the 
angel was * Son of Ood/ and with the angel went a female called 
‘ Holy Spirit.’ He also declared that ‘ there was preached unto 
men a new remission of sins, in the third year of Trajan’s reign ’ 
(ie. A.n. 100), Hippolytus characterizes this as the ‘ operation 
of a spurious spirit, and the invention of a heart inflated with 
pride.’ The book, according to Hippolytus, insisted on circum- 
cision and the I^aw. Its doctrine of Christ was partly Jndaistic 
and partly Gnostic. It taught that Christ was imrn as other 
men, ‘ but that both previously and that frequently again He 
had been born and would be born ’ (ix. 0). * f Christ] would thus 
appear and exist, undergoing alternations of birth, and having 
His soul transferred from Imy to Ixxiy.* Hippolytus further 
tells us that the Elkesaites ‘devote themselves to [the] tenets of 
mathematicians, and astrologers, and magicians, as if they were 
true’Cix. 9). The chief point in the system of JSlkemi was its 
doctrine of the forgiveness of sins. Hipimlytus gives us a clear 
account of its teaching on that point. The book taught forgive- 
ness of sins on renew'ed baptism ‘ in (the] name of the Great and 
Most High God, and in [the] name of His Son, the Mighty King,’ 
rovided, further, that the person being baptized “adjure lor 
imself those seven witnesses that have been described in this 
book — the heaven, and the water, and the holy spirits, and the 
angels of prayer, and the oil, and the salt, and the earth ’ (ix. tu). 
Such a renew'ed baptism, along with the magical incantations of 
JSlkmaif was effectual, not for sins only, but for sickness, such as 
consumption, or for accidents, such as a dog-bit«. The book, 
finally, enjoined that its mysteries should be kept secret: ‘ I>o 
not recite this account to all men, and guard carefully these 
precepts, because all men are not faitiiful, nor are all women 
straightforward ’ (ix. 12). 

From the account of the Elkesaites thus given 
by Hippolytus — an account conhrined by Epi- 
phanius and Origen— it is clear that there were 
the strongest atiinities between their tenets and 
those of the Esaene Ebionites. Indeed, it may be 
said that the Elkesaites were a step in the develop- 
ment of Essene Ebionism (cf, Ritschl, op. cU. p. 
222). The Christology* which is the surest test of 
affinity, is in most respects alike. In l>oth, Adam 
and Christ are identified, and there is the same 
belief in successive incarnations. The Elkesaites 
also agreed with the Essene Ebionites in holding 
the obligation of the Law, in rejection of sacrilices 
(with a consequent free handling of the OT), hatred 
of St. Paul, abstinence from flesh and wine, frequent 
lustrations, approval of marriage, and secrecy in 
regard to their books, customs, invocations, and 
magical rites. The peculiar element in the book 
and in the beliefs of the Elkesaites is the doctrine of 
forgiveness through renewed baptisms and magical 
invocations. Undoubtedly, there is present here a 
heathen influence, foreim to Jewish soil Uhlhom 
has coirectly described it as ‘a strong heathen 
naturalistic element ’ (art. * Elkesaiten,’ in 
Probably this doctrine of forgiveness through re- 
newed baptism was meant to take the place of the 
OT sacrifices (cf. Clem. Etcog. i» 39). 

^ On the whole, then, we may conclude that the 
differences between the Essene Ebionites and tlie 
Elkesaites were small, practically the only point 
of divergence being the new doctrine of forgiveness. 
The roots of Elkesaism, as of Essene Ebionism, go 
back to that period after the fail of Jerusalem 
which, according to Hegesippus, was the birthday 
of sectarianism (Eus. HE lii. 32). In Elkesai, 
Essene Ebionism in the beginning of the 3rd cent., 
and under strong heathen influences, took a stej) 
in a direction away both from Judaism and from 
Catholic Christianity, the impelling influence prob- 
ably being a desire to commend its tenets to the 
world by the fiction of a new revelation. In the 
pseudo -Clementine literature, as we shall see, 
Essene Ebionism developed in other directions, 
equally removed from Judaism, but less out of 
touch with the spirit of Catholic Christianity. 

(5) The pseudo^Clementine literature consists of 


three works — one containing twenty HmnUks; 
another generally known as tlie Becognitiorm^ and 
preserved in a translation by Bufinus; and, thirdly, 
an Epitome of the Homilies— a wwk of little sig- 
nificance. The literature, which is spurious but cif 
great importance, goes under the name of the well- 
Snowa Clement of Borne. The problems connected 
with this literature are varied and intricate, while 
the uncertainties associated with it are among the 
most numerous in Church history and doctrine. 
Indeed, the only statements which may Ije made 
with certainty are that the literature is not from 
the hand of Clement of Borne, and that it is the 
literary dress of a Gnostic Ebionism. It may, fur- 
ther, be said that the Ebionism is not so stringent 
as in Elkasaism, and that much greater stress m 
laid on Christian elements. The pseudo-Clementine 
literature cannot be ignored by any historian of ihe 
early Church, though we may rightly refuse to 
agree with the extravagant chiiins of Baur, and 
may doubt if it gives such ‘brilliant disclosures’ 
(Hilgenfeid) as some critic^: imagine. 

The problems connected with the psenrio-Ckmentine litera- 
ture may be briefly stated, thoui;h a dj-’cii'-sioTi of theaj cannot 
find a place here. * There is, for one, the proljlem m to whether 
the pseudo-Ciementines or the !>ook of Mkt-mn ha® the priority 
in time. The conclusion accepted generally (though not hy 
Ritschl) is that the pHRUcIo-Cleiiientines prcKiippoge the bonk 
and doctrine of the ’“‘tkmites. VmmeewJ %tth this is tlie 
problem of date^, wliic.i it is iinpoHsibk* to solve until the further 
problem is settled as to the priority of the parts. How tliflloult 
ami intricate the latter problem is be^’WiifH at emre clear when 
it is seen hovv divide<l opmion Is antMtig ‘the emirsmt 
critirfl.’ Baur, SchlicmarHi, 1,'hlhorn (at ilmt% and 
give the priority to the Hmnilw ; Ritschl, Lechler, Hilgenft'bl, 
and .Salmon, to the Rfwjrnfwm. If the in first 

in point of time, its date may \>e m early m a,p. I4b ; if «ec,‘ttd 
in of time, the dato may be towards the middle of Ihe 
3rd century. On the whole the position may he asMiiitjini hert 
that the literature, at lemt In the prewnt form, hfbmur* to the 
earlier jmrt of the 3rd century. The trend of opinwn l« in 
favour of the view that both the and the /.Vrn<i, are 

Imaed on a common source such as the nf Picfrr, tl« 

historical contents of which may be best seen m the the 

doctrinal in the llmnilm. There is a further prolilcm a» to 
the aim of the writer or writers. It is concedeci that the litera- 
ture is coloured throughout by Ebionism, but it is not clear if 
it was meant solely a« an Kbionitic propaganda. On this ixnint 
very diverse views are held, at Haraack’s, that in the Hmntiies 
we have a Catholic revision of a heterodox on.rinal, or Bigg's, 
that we have an Ebionitic revision of an older CulinJl: t rlgnal 
There is, finally, the problem of the place of w’ruing— whether 
Rome or Syria, or both. 

In this welter of opinions and tangle of profulenw, one b«i- 
tateJi to express any opinion ; but it seems to the present writer, 
on the whole, most probable that the is prior in 

time, as it is certaiiily nearer to Catholic wiitiment, and less 
anti- Pauline, than th.e HmniliVi. Further, it is prolmble that 
the literaUire, as a whole, h:uls from Syria, that it Mongi to 
the earlier part of the P.rd cent., and that it bears a close 
relation to Essene Kbionism, whether the Ebionism was in 
the original or engrafted on it. Frolmbly, also, the j»endo- 
Clementines have mnne connexion, but by way of rtpukion, 
with ti»i‘ .Marcimiites, with their develojw duailsm, and Ihtdr 
extravagant tiltra- Pauline tendencies. To the auihori of the 
pseudo-Clementine literature Christianity was not the iudden 
and unhistorical thing Marcion suppoawi it to W ; i.'ltrigtianity 
was purifietl Mosaism, and Adam and Christ were one. 

When we consider the teaching of the pseudo-CIementinai, 
apart from questions of origin ana spurt from the literary form 
in which the teaching is dueled (* Tendenz-roman we cannot 
fail to observe the Ebionism in which the literature i« steepwi. 
Certainly it® part® are not all equally Ebionitic, for it !s plain 
that in the Memgnitum the stamp of Ebioaltm Is much less 
marked than in the Etmilim, The writer of the Mpeogniiimn 
is, on the one hand, much less Judaistic, m In hm praclleal 
i^oring of circumcision ; and, on the other, much nearer the 
Catholic standpoint, a® in his rejection of the anti-Pauline 
plages which he probably found in the original of Im work. 
But, as a whole, the literature presents m with tlie features 
already familiar to us in Essi:ne Ebionism. Com|mred, for 
instance, with the book of Eikei^at\ the pseudo-Clementines 
hold substantially the same Christologr. They view Jewlih 
law and custom from the same standpoint In their rchictioa 
of sacriflioc, in their refusal to accept Ht FauTs toacliing, in 
their encouragement of marriage, in their abstlnfuce from 
animal food, and in the com.'ealment and eecrery rnjoinrd on 
their adherents, they attach themselves to the sa?ne syncreUt^tic 
and Judaio-Christian type of thought which we have' seen to he 
characteristic of the Elkesaites and of Essene Ebionism gener- 
ally. As a whole, the system departs from the Iwk of Eikfsm 
mainly on two points: (a) in the toning down of the rigid 
demand for olroumciflion, and (b) in Its slleiici witti regard to 
the peculiar doctrine of Eikem% on forsdvencM. 
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In the Christology of the pseudo- Clementines, 
the most striking feature is the doctrine of the 
True Prophet, If the aim of life is to obtain the 
highest good, knowledge is essential. God has, 
indeed, revealed Himself at the beginning, but sin 
has intervened. The True Prophet, therefore, be- 
comes necessarj. He has come again and again. 
He has come m the seven pillars of the world — 
Adam, Enoch, Noah, Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, and 
Moses ; and finally, he has come in Christ. Christ, 
Moses, and Adam are incarnations of the True 
Prophet (Horn. ii. 6, iii. 11, 20, 49; Eecog. i. 16, 
40, 41 ; cf. Pecog. i. 45, ' a man over men, who is 
Christ Jesus’). Thus to follow Moses or to believe 
Christ leads equally to salvation, for, ‘ there being 
one teaching by both, God accepts him who has 
believed either of these’ {Horn, viii. 6). According 
to the pseudo-Clementines, therefore, ‘ Christianity 
is simply reformed Judaism’ (Baur, Dog'imngesch, 
vol. i. ), or, as Niedner puts it, ‘ Christianity is only a 
restoration of the primitive religion in time, and an 
enlargement of it in space ’ {Kirchengesch.^, Berlin, 
1866, p. 246). Clearly, however, in the Christology 
thus presented there is no room for the Deity of 
Christ. He is simply a created being. On the 
point of Christ’s Deity, the pseudo-Clementines 
leave no doubt, for Peter is made to say: ‘Our 
Lord neither asserted that there were gods except 
the Creator of all, nor did He proclaim Himself to 
be God, but He with reason pronounced blessed 
him who called Him the Son of that God who has 
arranged the universe ’ {Horn. xvi. 15). 

Reference has already been made in this article to *the 
brilliant disclosures’ which Baur and the Tubingen school have 
found in the pseudo-Clementine literature. With Baur it 
holds a pre-eminent place. The theory of the development of 
Catholicity, so earnestly advocated by Baur and so candidly 
abandoned by Ritschl, gives a central place to this literature. 
Baur’s theory was that the early Church was profoundly Ebion- 
itic. Between Jewish Christianity and Ebionism there was ‘a 
very close identity,’ and ‘Jewish Christianity in general was a 
kind of Ebionitism ’ (Kirchengesch. i. 182 [Eng. tr.]). Baur postu- 
lated a conflict in the early Church between Ebionism, i.e. 
Jewish Christianity, and Paulinism. Catholicity at the close of 
the 2nd cent, was intelligible only as the result of a conflict 
between two opposing forces — Ebionism on the one hand, and 
Paulinism on the other; and through this conflict the par- 
ticularism of Judaism (‘the aristocratic claims of Jewish 
particularism ’ [op. cit, p. 113]) developed into the universalism 
of Christianity. To Baur the conflict was clearly discernible in 
the pseudo-Clementines, and in the controversy between Simon 
Peter and Simon Magus. The one was a representative of 
Jewish Christianity (i.e, Ebionism) ; the other was the repre- 
sentative of Paulinism (i.e. Gentile Christianity). Simon 
Magus was unmistakably a pseudonym for St. Paul {op. dt. 
p. 86). Simon Magus was nothing but a caricature of the 
Apostle Paul. Such was Baur’s theory, which it is needless to 
criticize at length. It will be sufficient here to say that such 
a theory destroys the historical personality of Simon Magus, 
who is regarded in the pseudo-Clementines as the historic 
embodiment of all heresy. It is not denied here that this litera- 
ture, as a whole, rejects St. Paul, and one passage in the 
HomUiea (xvii. 19) has an unmistakable reference to the Apostle 
of the Gentiles. Nothing else could have been expected from 
the Ebionism in which the pseudo-Clementines are soaked. 
Further, it is absolutely clear that Ebionism was something 
more than Jewish Christianity, and the Ebionites, instead of 
being co-extensive with Jewish Christians, were really confined 
to a small area, and had little influence west of Syria. 

III. CONCLUSION.^Om: inquiry is almost over. 
The Ebionites as a sect continued into the 5th 
cent., and gradually disappeared (Theodoret, Ifcer. 
Pah, ii. 11). Nothing else could have been looked 
for. They had taken a false direction, which led 
them more and more away from the channel in 
which the Church’s life flowed full and free. 
Catholic Christianity swept past them. They 
moved further and further away until all progress 
was barred against them. While the Church’s life 
and doctrine developed into Catholicity, strong 
and clear, Ebionism more and more degenerated, 
until its elements were absorbed either in bitter 
Judaism or in truculent heathenism. Catholic 
Christianity gained nothing from Ebionism, un- 
less in that reflex way which heresy often has of 
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causing the Church to make sure of its groxmd and 
to mature its Christology. 
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ECLIPSE.—See Prodigies and Portents. 

ECONOMICS. — I. Connotation of the term. — 
Economics originally meant the administration of 
honsehold resources, being the English form of 
oiKovopLK'T] {sc. rix^ri). Aristotle, in the first book 
of the Politics^ thus defines it as household man- 
agement, including the treatment of slaves. The 
word ‘ economy ’ is, however, now used in a much 
wider sense, being applicable to the prudent 
management of all kinds of resources and posses- 
sions — the utilization of material goods, of time, 
of thought, or of labour, in such a manner as to 
avoid waste. It is not confined to a special de- 
partment of human activity, but denotes a feature 
that may appear in any branch. To Aristotle 
‘Political Economy,’ which is now synonymous 
with Economics, would have appeared to be a con- 
tradiction in terms ; and even in the present usage 
of the word ‘ economy,’ the prefixing of ‘ political ’ 
is apt to suggest the science or art of managing 
the resources, and especially the finances, of a 
State. This woxild lead to quite an inadequate 
conception of the subject, for, though Economics 
includes the management of State resources in 
such directions as taxation, and is intimately con- 
cerned with State regulation of industrial and 
commercial activities % factory legislation, tariff 
policies, land laws, and the like, it considers also 
the ways in which individuals, groups, and organ- 
izations within the State establish relations with 
one another for the purpose of increasing their 
means and administering their resources. As the 
resources of the community are managed far more 
by the spontaneous activities of individuals and 
groups than by the direct intervention of (Govern- 
ments, Economics is concerned chiefly with the 
former. It inquires how man obtains the goods 
which satisfy his wants, explains the causes 
upon which the material well-being of mankind 
depends, and treats of all activities by which goods 
are produced, exchanged, and distributed among 
the individuals and classes of which society is 
composed. Economics has frequently been de- 
scribed as the science of wealth, but this, like 
most brief definitions, is apt to mislead ; and 
indeed, economists themselves have sometimes 
carelessly written as if mankind existed for the 
purpose of increasing the quantity of material 
wealth. This over-emphasis on one phase of the 
study was responsible for its being dubbed 
by Carlyle ‘ the dismal science,’ and for the view 
still sometimes expressed that it is ‘ sordid.’ But 
the economist, of all men, should most clearly 
understand that wealth is subservient to a further 
purpose, and is not in itself the final goal of man 
activity. Thus, while in one aspect it is true to 
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say that Economics is the science of wealth, in 
another, and more important, aspect it is a part 
of the study of man. Wealth is for his consump- 
tion, is a necessarjr basis of his activities ; but it 
is only ha so far as it becomes subservient to man^s 
interests that it is of importance in economic 
study. 

2 . The social and political aspects, — The change 
of standpoint which accounts for the preference 
for the broader term ‘ Economics ’ is due to the 
increasing emphasis upon social rather than upon 
political activities. At first economic literature 
was distinctively political, its aim being the 
attainment of a sound system of public finance, 
and even the increase of the wealth of the citizens 
was considered a matter for State regulation as 
a means to the replenishment of the public ex- 
chequer and the provision of the sinews of war. 
Gradually, however, the promoting of the material 
welfare of the people began to be considered less 
from the point of view of politics and public 
finance, a great impetus being given to this move- 
ment by the French Physiocrats in the latter half 
of the 18th cent., who Insisted that the network 
of State regulations for the enrichment of the 
people defeated its own end, and that it was not 
the business of the statesman to make laws for 
t!ie increase of wealth, hut to discover the laws of 
Nature which themselves operate for the highest 
welfare of the people, and to guard these laws 
from violation and encroachment. Hence to 
Quesnay [Droit naiurel, in E. Daire, PhyawcratrSy 
Paris, 1846) and his followers, KeonoinicH became 
the theory of how natural law.s worked in an 
orderly sequence for the establi.shment of the 
greatest well-being of the people ; and the chief 
object of the science was the understanding of the 
conditions imposed by Nature upon human action 
in the promoting of material welfare. Under this 
mode of thought, freedom of industry and trade 
became the dominant doctrine as against the de- 
tailed regulation of every branch of economic 
activity by the State ; and in its most extreme 
form it led to the maxim of laissez-faire [q.v.), 

^ The influence of these Physiocratic preconcep- 
tions upon Adam Smith was very considerable, 
for, although it is a great exaggeration to say that 
he was completely under the dominance of the 
French speculations, he also formulated much of 
his teaching in terms of the * system of natural 
liberty,' and urged that if Nature were only left 
alone it would enrieli the people much more 
effectually than did the meth<xi of governmental 
interference. However defective this view' may 
pbsequently have proved (cf. Competition), the 
immediate result was that Economics became a 
study of the processes of production, distribution, ; 
and exchange of wealth as accomplished by the 
spontaneous co-operation of men rather than by 
the action of Governments. Indeed, the revolt 
from State regulation tended to pa^ towards the 
opposite extreme of non-interference in matters 
of industry and commerce, save for the provision 
of the necessary revenue to the public exchequer 
and the prevention of fraud. Economics liecame 
a social science, and, despite important changes ! 
during the last century, it is still more concerned 
With social than with political or private activi- 
ties.^ This by no means implies that economic I 
writings had less effect typon politics ; they had i 
more. Pitt, Huskisson, reel, and Cobden took 
Adam Smith as their authority iu the abolition 
of restrictions on foreign commerce, on domestic 
trade, and on freedoni of combination. Bieardo 
exercised a profound influence upon banking legis- 
lation and the abolition of the corn laws ; Malthus 
upon the reform of the poor laws. Nevertheless, 
m the early stages of the development of Econo- 


mics as a social science there was a certain nar- 
rowness that arose partly from the simplified 
presupposition of the beneficence of natural 
forces, and partly from the fact that the econo- 
mists were so few in number anti so closely agreed 
that adequate criticism was lacking. The indus- 
trial conditions of England in the early years of 
the 19th cent, were also somewhat exceptional, 
peculiar both to the time and to the country, so 
that doctrines derived from the study of them 
were found to be defective when applied to other 
times and places. 

During the latter half of the _ 19th cent., criti- 
cism and opposition arose both within and witliout 
the ranks of professed economists, and the de- 
velopment of fuller analy.sis has led to changes in 
both the mental and the moral attitude. There has 
been an abandonment of inelastic dogmas, so that 
it is no longer possible to formulate brief economic 
creeds and catechisms; the modifications due to 
changes of conditions have shown that the arqdi- 
cation of principles is relative to time and place. 
Modern economists could no longer be appealed to 
against all forms of State interference, as poli- 
ticians appealed to economic writings in the early 
19th cent, as a 'weapon against factory legislation. 
Economics, too, had come to traaitionally re- 
garded as concerned with the increase of riches, 
and there w'a.H some w'arrant for the complaints of 
Carlyle and Ruskin that, while almndant iiticn- 
tion was devoted to the prcxiuction of wi^alth, too 
little tluuight was given to its di^trib«^^on i!i such 
ways as to imj'trove tim ccuiilition «d the poorer 
daises. To-iiay there is a percc|Uililc shifting of 
emphasis from the acf|umtion of wealth to the 
abolition of poverty, from prtKiucfion to distribu- 
tion ; and the most recent toxt-lxK'iks treat the 
subject-matter throughout with constant reference 
to the material and moral w’elfare of humanity. 
Though his primary business is the scuentilic study 
and interpretation of facts, tlie economist never 
loses sight of this practical aim of aflbrding 
guidance for social life and reform. 

^ Relation of Economics to Ethics.—- As a 
pcial science, Economics is eoncenuni with the 
intricate and complex actions and motives of man, 
and therefore it is closely related to Ethics. It is 
true that it is no part of the function of a positive 
science to pronounce ethical judgments, but even 
the positive science cannot neglect the fact that 
moral considerations often aifect man's conduct in 
I business life, and must be given a place in the same 
I manner as the facts of physical Nature wrhich also 
condition economic activity. But the relation is 
, much closer in passing to applied Economics, and 
the increased attention devoted to the problem of 
' distribution of wmith has brought questions of 
, justice into greater prominence, m In the demand 
; for a * fair w^e.^ Some have denied that Eco- 
: nomIca is at all concerned with this ethical aspect 
; of problems, and w^ouid confine it rigidly to the 
; positive science. Others, indeed, have carrl^ al»- 
; traction still further by^ excluding even those 
, moral factors which admitt«ily inlaence man’s 
conduct in business life, thus creating a porely 
fictitious person, * the economic man,' who pursues 
wealth along the line of least resistance, and is not 
deflected from this course by any other motive 
than aversion to labour and the desire for enjoy- 
ment. Ho such man exists, and no social science 
worthy of the name can confine Itself to the study 
of such an al»tractioB. Yet even those wdio 
readily admit that man must be dealt with m 
he is sometimes deny that questions of juKtice 
can be treated by the economist, iio that the 
result for a long time wm thiif many of the most 
vital problems of social welfare were treated 
neither by Ethi«i nor by Economici. There was 
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even a prevalent idea that the two were in con- 
flict, and that an elastic conscience was an eco- 
nomic virtue, Clearl;^, however, such a sharp 
division cannot be maintained. It cannot be a 
matter of indifference to the economist whether 
capitalistic combinations and trusts adopt im- 
moral practices, or whether the adoption of a 
protective policy leads to corruption. Still less 
can he ignore tne question whether a more equal 
diffusion of wealth is conducive to the highest 
welfare, even though it should involve a Sight 
check to wealth production. 

This intermixture of ethical and economic con- 
siderations need not lead the economist into the 
deeper controversies that lie entirely beyond the 
scope of his science. For his practical purposes 
the precise meaning of ‘ the good’ is less important 
than the fact that among moralists of different 
schools there is a general consensus of opinion 
regarding the desirability of such and such a 
change in social life. A problem relating to mone- 
tary media or banking practice may present little 
or no ethical aspect, but labour problems which 
are claiming an increasing share of public atten- 
tion cannot be regarded as adequately treated 
without due consideration of ethical factors, and 
those who speak with authority in the name of 
Economics now fully recognize the necessity for 
this wider outlook. 

^ Whether, indeed, ethical and economic considera- 
tions may come into conflict in particular cases is 
doubtful. Honesty is not necessarily the best 
policy for a particular individual from the stand- 
point of the acquisition of wealth ; illustrations to 
the contrary are too numerous to admit of doubt. 
But for society as a whole, honesty is an economic 
as well as a moral virtue. No doubt, too, a com- 
munity may sometimes gain immediately in ma- 
terial wealth by actions that the moralist would 
condemn, and it is surely true that an act which 
marks a moral gain to society may result in im- 
mediate material loss. But in the long run it is 
doubtful whether the conflict can subsist ; and, as 
a rule, if not universally, that which is from the 
standpoint of society economically injurious is 
likely to be ethically wrong, while that which is 
ethically good is likely to be economically advan- 
tageous. This consideration suggests that it is 
quite as important for the moralist to give due 
weight to tne economic forces as it is for the 
economist to recognize the ethical aspects of social 
problems. The former is probably suffering from 
greater neglect than the latter. 

4 . Economic method, — Disputes regarding 
method at one time threatened to divide econo- 
mists into different schools, but they have now 
almost ceased. There is no peculiarly economic 
method of study, and, though the relative import- 
ance of analysis and the search for facts varies 
with the problem under discussion, each is as in- 
effective alone as is a single blade of a pair of 
scissors. The controversies about the inductive 
and deductive, historical and analytical, concrete 
and abstract methods have yielded place to a 
general agreement that every method is correct in 
proportion to its fruitfulness in solving the par- 
ticular problem, and that in most cases a com- 
bination of methods proves most valuable. Thus, 
while generalization from historical or statistical 
data is predominantly employed in most of the 
problems of production, deduction is relatively 
more important in dealing with the complexities 
of distribution or such related matters as the in- 
cidence of taxation, where the plurality of causes 
and intermixture of effects baffle purely inductive 
treatment. There was unquestionably a tendency 
among the economists of the first half of the 19th 
cent, to employ the abstract method too exclu- 


sively, and to apply the resulting generalizations 
too hastily, and the protests of the historical 
school, combined with the advance of statistical 
science, have led to the fuller application of quan- 
titative and comparative tests. Much progress 
has still to be made in such quantitative an^ysis 
before a thorough estimate can be made of the 
relative strength of various economic forces, but 
the economist is frequently handicapped on this 
side by the inadequacy of existing statistical data. 
Nevertheless, there has been a marked advance in 
this direction, which might well be illustrated by 
a comparison of the English Poor Law Beport of 
1834, proceeding almost exclusively on a priori 
methods of reasoning, with the Beport of the 
Koyal Commission on the same subject in 1909, in 
which quantitative analysis plays a much larger 
part. The same feature is evident in comparmg 
the Free Trade controversy of to-day with that of 
Cobden’s time. 

In other directions economic method has been 
influenced by psychological analysis. Jevons in 
England, Walras in Switzerland, and Menger in 
Austria simultaneously worked out a theory of 
value from the side of demand, on the basis or the 
psychology of choice, which proved complementary 
to the older theory that started from the side of 
cost of production. It supplied the fundamental 
principles of a theory of consumption. Hitherto 
the economist has generally been compelled to 
establish his own psychological principles, since 
they were not sufficiently prepared for his use by 
the psychologist ,* but it seems probable that the 
future development of Experimental Psychology 
will have an important bearing upon deductive 
Economics. 

Even more fruitful has been the application of 
biological conceptions to social and economic life, 
thougli their uncritical use has sometimes been 
mischievous by pushing analogies so far that 
they become untrue. Formerly economists had 
attempted to explain man’s actions by the cate- 
gories of Physics, and society was treated as if it 
"were a machine. The interactions of men’s wills 
and motives in economic life were explained in 
terms of stress and strain, attraction and repul- 
sion. The principle of the composition of forces 
was thought by J. S. Mill {Autobiography^ London, 
1873, p. 159 f.) to afford a key to economic method 
by adding ‘ the separate effect of one force to the 
separate effect of the other.’ But, while this 
method is frequently useful as a first approxima- 
tion, it generally makes the invalid assumption 
that economic problems are concerned with ex- 
ternal forces operating upon objects which them- 
selves remain unchanged. This was felt to be 
much too external a conception for a social science. 
Thus, the effects of an increase of wages in a trade 
might be studied on the mechanical method by 
showing how relative wages and profits act as 
forces attracting or driving away labour and 
capital ; but this would not yield a complete analy- 
sis, because the increased wage would tend to 
affect the efficiency of the worker and possibly of 
the business organization, so that there is an ob- 
vious analogy to functional adaptation in Biology, 
The step from physical to biological analogies has 
thus marked a great advance, emphasizing the 
mutual dependence of the welfare of the whole 
and the parts, of differentiation and integration, 
and humanizing economic study. But it has also 
led to much inaccurate thought, the difference be- 
tween biological and economic phenomena having 
frequently been ignored in the first enthusiasm of 
the discovery of analogies. The ‘ struggle for ex- 
istence* in economic life has been treated in a 
narrowly individualistic way, and the ‘survival 
of the fittest* has been said to necessitate unre- 
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stricted competition, while it Avas forgotten that 
morally inferior men sometimes display greater 
ability in obtaining for themselves advantages 
from the environment, and that many conipeti- 
tors are favoured, while others are irrationally 
handicapped, before they enter upon the economic 
‘struggle.’ These crude uses of biological cate- 
gories, iioAvever, are confined to the minor writers, 
and intelligently construed biological methods 
have contributed greatly to economic advance, for 
the two sciences have a subject-matter which is 
similar, in respect that the internal structure and 
nature change as well as the external conditions 
and outward form. 

5. Economic laws. — Two circumstances have 
combined to create much popular misunderstand- 
ing regarding the nature of economic laws. On 
the one hand, the close relation of Economic 
Science to Ethics and Politics has frequently given 
rise to the erroneous impression that economic 
laws prescribe or forbid certain courses of con- 
duct. On tbe other hand, the old association of 
the science with the 18th cent, beliefs regarding 
the natural and Avith the policy of latsses’/aire let! 
to the idea that, if only economic force.s were left 
alone, they would AA’-ork for the highest social Avel- 
fare. Once it was understood, how^ever, that the 
beneficence Avhich was claimed for the natural and 
unfettered action of economic forces presumetl that 
most of the institutions of the time, like rights 
of property, inheritance, and a criminal laAv, Avere 
‘natural,’ Avhile only certain ill-defined kinds of 
regulations Avere violations of Nature, this concep- 
tion Avas abandoned. For the economist is no 
longer under the impression that, A\'ith the excep- 
tion of a feAv details Avhich he does not like, the 
institutions of the present day are natural, so 
timt economic forces may safely remain unchecked 
within the limits of the existing social system. 
On the contrary, the social problem is very largely 
one of remiiating and directing the economic forces 
so that they may Avork more surely towards social 
Aveli-being, and^ this may involve considerable 
changes in the institutions wliich AA^ere formerly 
regarded as natural and taken for granted. Eco- 
nomic laAva are, like the laws of Physics, merely 
statements^ of the relations between phenomena 
expressed in the indicative mood, as contrast^ 
Avith iaAA's in the moral and juristic senses of the 
Avord. When, therefore, a proposal is condemned 
as violating economic laAA's, the speaker is almo.st 
certainly confusing the different meanings of the 
word ‘law.’ It is true that no Government can 
change or destroy an economic law, though it may 
change the economic conditions that give signifi- 
cance to^ it. All that it asserts is that given 
causes will, ceteris paribus, lead to certain results ; 
and in that sense the laAV is inviolable. Yet the 
statesman may get rid of the causes or introduce 
other forces^ Avliieh counteract the effect. But, 
whether it is desired to strengthen or to check 
the action of economic IaAA% it is obviously im- 
portant first to understand their Avorking, since it 
is usually far easier to accomplish a desired result 
by harnessing and directing them into proper 
Chanels than by struggling against them. 

0 . Development of economic thought. — In tlie 
foregoing remarks upon its meaning, scope, and 
method, reference has been made to some of the 
more prominent changes in economic thought. 
Although used by Aristotle, it remains true that 
m the present sense of the term ‘Economics’ is 
essentially a modern science. It is, indeed, usual 
to refer to Adam Smith as its founder, but tins 
does not mean that he was tlie first to write 
mpon economic subjects. On nearly every part of 
EcoEomi<® there had been preAdous Avriters, and 
some topics, such as foreign trade, money, and 


taxation, had quite a considerable literature of 
their oAAm. But he so entirely recast the subject, 
combining the Englisli and B'rencli doetriiiCH ainl 
AveaAung them into a connected Kcientiiie Avholt% 
that the Wealth of Kntiom ^ (1776) murks as 
great a departure in Economies as the system 
of Copernicus did in Astronomy. 

The industrial life of Greece and Rome Avas 
based upon sIaAWA%_ domestic riianufartnre, and 
petty commerce, fliscussioiis on the principle of 
rivate property are fonml, division of laliour had 
een utilized to a motierate degree, Imt the chief 
feature of modern industry Avas lacking, for in- 
dustrial ca|utal played no large part in prcKliicfion. 
Public finance and the nature of mtmey certaiidy 
occupied the attention of writers of aiitit|ttity ; but, 
apart from an occasional anticipation of niodern 
theories, there is little in Greek and Roman litera- 
ture that has any direct signilieanc'e for mwlern 
economic life. The industrial eomiitions Avere niit 
■such as to direct attention to the iirobleina AvIiich 
present themselves inost acutely at the jiresenfc 
day. In medireA^al times the slave was disappear- 
ing befoi*e the free labourer, but industry Avas still 
on a petty scale and there aauis little industrial 
capital, tccmomic speculation was intermingled 
with theological and moral qttestions-— the 
miimtion of a just price, usury doctrines, and 
luxury ex<nnpHfying the topK!H discussed. On the 
whole it became little more tinin a casuistical 
.system of rules for business conduct. After the 
Reformation, the introduction of printing, the 
discovery of trade routes to the and llie in- 
flux of pre(dous metals from the New Work!, there 
were himdretls of books and pamifhlets on economic 
subjects before the middle of the ISth cent., 
usually relating to particular rontrovrn’siw am- 
necteciwith monetary matters and kucign trade. 
As local industrial regulation gave |dace to 
national, the l^fereantile Theory fcf. Commepck) 
became dominant, with ita demand for frewdoiii 
of exportation and its doctrine of tlie balance of 
trade. There was a great advance in the analysis 
of problems of production and exclumge, but the 
separation of a wage-eandng claas and the rise of 
I capital Avere only iKjginnmg to turn attention to 
I problems of profit, Avages, and lalw^ur. 

; It AA'as when the old industrial order 'was thus 
passing aAA'ay and capitalism was in its infancy 
that Adam Smith’s Inguirp into the Nature ami 
Causes of the Wmith (f Nat wm ap|)eared. Much 
of it is polemical, being aimed against the in- 
numerable rules and reguktioiw for the ccmduct 
of trade wrhicli had lost any justification they may 
formerly have had in tlie conditions of the time. 
The Physiocratic writers in France had already 
laid streas u|K>n the natural law of frmlom Iwu'ore 
the publication of the Wealth qf Nutmm, but it 
has noAv been made clear, by tlie publication of 
the notes of his lectures taken by a student, that 
Adam Smith Avas teaching very similar ideas in 
the University of Glasgow as early as 1763 
(Lectures on Jnstkif Folm, mmi Arms, 

dcimredinfhe Unhxrmtg of GiasgtfW, reported bg 
a Student in 17iSS, and edited by Edivin Cannaii, 
Oxford,^ 1896). Despite an occasional confusion of 
economic laws Avith ethical prece|'»ts, Avliieh atime 
from the preconceptions regarding the natural, his 
exposition of the principles of freedom of triwie wm 
m forcible and so opportune that it profoiimlly 
affected legiHlation. 

But the Wmlik of Nations also eontainc*»l a 
scientiiic treatise on value and the dktrlliuiimi of 
Avealth, and here the French econoiriists had anti- 
cipated him and exercised a strong intlumice upon 
him. Turgot, in his Mifliod&m mr im formuthm 
et la dutrikdim dm rkhmsm 11770; Eng. tr. 
edited by W, J. Ashley, New York, 18081, gave a 
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theory of wages, profits, interest, and rent which 
was largely coloured by the Physiocratic doctrine 
that agriculture alone yielded a net product over 
the expenses of production, while manufacture 
merely changed the shape of materials already 
produced, adding a value corresponding strictly 
with the^ useful materials consumed by the arti- 
sans during the period of labour; and commerce 
merely changed the place of materials without 
increasing the wealth of the country. The theory 
of distribution received fuller development at th*e 
hands of Adam Smith, and, though he did not 
accept the view that agriculture alone was pro- 
ductive, but extended the conception to manufac- 
ture and commerce, he still thought that the 
first was productive in a special sense. 

‘ In agriculture nature labours along with man ; and, though 
her labour costs no expense, its produce has its value, as well 
as that of the most expensive workmen ’ ; while ‘ no equal 
quantity of productive labour employed in manufactures can 
ever occasion so great a reproduction. In them nature does 
nothing ; man does all ’ (Wealth of Nations^ bk. ii. ch. v.). 

The basis of this assertion appears to be that 
land yields a surplus in the diape of rent in 
addition to wages and profits ; yet this fact is not 
due to the greater bounty of iNature in work on 
the soil than in other industrial pursuits, but 
rather to the limitations and variations of that 
bounty. Now, when natural forces have been 
exploited on a large scale for manufacturing and 
mercantile purposes, it is futile to ask whether 
Nature contributes more to production on the 
land than to other forms of production. The main 
doctrines of Smith regarding the distribution of 
wealth did not differ essentially from those of 
Turgot, though he departed further from the 
l^hysiocratic theory and gave more emphasis to 
the industrial, as distinguished from the agri- 
cultural, system. Francis Hutcheson, Hume, 
Steuart, and other English writers had also made 
important contributions to economic theory before 
1776, but, as Marshall [Principles of EconoTnics^, 
London, 1907, i. 757) says, 

* Adam Smith's breadth was suflBcient to include all that was 
best in all his contemporaries, French and English ; and, though 
he undoubtedly borrowed much from others, yet, the more one 
compares him with those who went before and those who came 
after him, the finer does his genius appear, the broader his 
knowledge, and the more welbbalanced his judgment. . . . 
Wherever he differs from his predecessors, he is more nearly 
right than they ; while there is scarcely an economic truth now 
known of which he did not get some glimpse. And, since he 
was the first to write a treatise on wealth in all its chief social 
aspects, he might on this ground alone have a claim to be re- 
garded as the founder of modem economics.’ His highest 
claim to have made an epoch in thought, according to the 
same authority, is that ‘ he w'as the first to make a careful and 
scientific inquiry into the manner in which value measures 
human motive’— a theory which gave a common centre and 
unity to the science. 

The Industrial Revolution, which was only be- 
ginning in Adam Smith’s time, soon proceeded 
apace, for Watt discovered the steam-engine in 
the same year that the Wealth of Nations was 
published. New problems arose as the factory 
system superseded the domestic system of pro- 
duction, and, as England was industrially far in 
advance of any other nation, the discussion of them 
took place chiefly in that country. In the hands 
of Ricardo and Malthus, therefore, the develop- 
ment and extension of Adam Smith’s principles 
had the directly practical aim of contributing to- 
wards the solution of the special problems of the 
early years of the 19th cent., and this work they 
did very effectively. Freedom of trade was now 
more necessary than ever; questions of distribu- 
tion became more acute with the growth of the 
business unit and the increased number of wage- 
earners, so that the relation of wages to profit \ya 3 
a prominent feature of discussion; the condition 
of the poor and the influence of the poor-laws were 
seen in the contributions of Malthus ; the efiects 
of the restrictions upon importation of corn led to 


an elucidation of the theory and nature of rent ; 
while the financial difficulties of the period of the 
French war and the suspension of specie payment 
by the Bank of England caused a development in 
monetary theory. The Malthusian theory seemed 
to warrant the view that the poor condition of the 
labouring classes was due to the fact that when 
wages rose above the level of subsistence there was 
a tendency for population to increase and force 
them down again. Ricardo strengthened this 
view in one way by his theory of rent, which 
showed the tendency to diminishing returns from 
increased applications of labour to land, and also 
that the surplus produce above the margin of 
cultivation went to the owners of the soil. By a 
careless expression to the effect that wages could 
not rise above the level of necessaries he also pro- 
vided the basis for the Socialistic doctrine which 
represented the margin of cultivation as the margin 
of necessary wages, generalized it to the whole of 
industrial life, and held that capitalists and land- 
owners swept oft* all surplus produce. 

7 . Recent development. — Later economic doctrine 
has been mainly an amplification and modification 
of that which flourished in England under Ricardo, 
Malthus, MacCulloch, and Mill. But, since the 
middle of the 19th cent., other countries have been 
overtaking England in industrialism, and have 
begun to contribute also to the development of 
economic thought. Prior to that time France and 
England were almost the only countries which had 
contributed anything of importance, bub during 
the last half-century American, German, Austrian, 
and other writers have applied themselves to the 
science with such skill and success that they have 
rid it of much of its former insularity and widened 
its outlook. The increased concentration of capital 
and the immense growth of commerce, following 
upon improvements in railways and steamships, 
have brought about newer conditions, so that pro- 
blems of transport, international trade, monopoly, 
and speculation have assumed a larger place in eco- 
nomic treatises. The doctrine of non-interference 
has been greatly modified, and the latest phase of 
this movement of thought, wfliich promises to be 
the most important for some time to come, is the 
use of the machinery of the State for social amelio- 
ration, partly by means of restrictive legislation 
regarding the conditions of employment, partly by 
the utilization of the system of taxation for im- 
proving the condition of the labourers, and partly 
by extending the collective ownership and operation 
of industrial enterprises. 

The subject of distribution of wealth is claiming 
fuller investigation, and the desire for raising the 
economic condition of the less fortunate members 
of the community is tending to overshadow all 
minor controversies. The economists of the first 
half of the 19fcli cent, treated distribution from the 
standpoint rather of abstract classes like capitalists 
and labourers than of individuals, and did admir- 
able work in explaining the nature and variations 
of each category of income — rent, profits, and 
wages. But to-day the emphasis of popular dis- 
cussion is upon the great inequalities of incomes 
which arise largely from inequalities of inherited 
property and inequalities of opportunity, and 
economic inquiry has tended to follow the same 
direction. Consequently, greater stress has been 
laid upon the fact that the increase of aggregate 
wealth is not the same thing as the increase of 
material well-being; and, through the work of 
Jevons and the Austrian school, the theory of value 
has been re-stated from the side of consumption 
and utility in such a way that no modern economist 
can fall into the common error of earlier authorities 
of confounding the two conceptions. It is now 
of fundamental importance, not only in general 
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economic theory but also in its application to the 
principles of taxation and socialistic proposals, to 
recognize the simple psychological fact that the 
relative urgency of wants depends largely upon 
the extent to which they have already been satis- 
fied, so that it cannot be a matter of indifference 
in estimating the amount of well-being whether a 
particular quantity of material goods accrues to 
the rich or to the poor. No doubt recent eco- 
nomists in elaborating this profoundly significant 
])rmeiple have sometimes attempted to give it an 
air of mathematical precision which it cannot 
sustain, and such calculations of pleasure or utility 
are apt to raise the suspicions or the philosopher. 
But, while it is impossible to give absolute proof 
that a particular poor man suffers more from the 
loss of a shilling than does a particular rich man, 
and it may even be quite untrue in special cases, 
yet in dealing with large numbers any scruple re- 
garding the matter vanishes, for no one would 
find much comfort in the fact that the aggregate 
of material wealth was the same whether a million 
sterling went to the working-classes or to the 
payers of super-tax. The earlier economists, 
partly under a false impression regarding the 
relation of capital to wages as expressed in the 
doctrine of the * wages-fund,’ partly from lack of 
an adequate theory of demanct ana consumption, 
usually thought that if a policy increased or dimin- 
ished what is now called tne * national dividend,^ — 
the quantity of goods produced in a year,— it was 
ipso facto gootl or bad, eeunomic^al or wasteful. 
But the principle that the utility of a good depeiuls 
upon the quantity possessed makes it clear that 
even a policy which injures the national dividend 
may yet promote material welfare if it modifies 
the distribution of wealth to the advantage of the 
poorer sections of the community ; and a policy 
that increases the dividend may likewise fail to 
promote material welfare if it alters the distri- 
oution of wealth to the disadvantage of the poorer 
classes. Hence among economists, as well as by 
socialists, a more even distribution of wealth is 
considered to be desirable, and modem controversy 
turns rather upon the ^visability of particular 
methods of acliieving it, and upon the mamitude 
of their effects on productive efficiency and the like, 
than upon the desirability of the end. 

This conception of utility or psychic significance 
has affected not only the standpoint from which 
the distribution of wealth is regarded, but also 
many of the aspects of the production of weaitli. 
The fuller recognition of the distinction between 
material wealth and material welfare has made it 
necessary to take account of the disutility involved 
in excessive and uninteresting toil as a deduction 
from the material gain. Consequently, it is no 
longer considered a sufficient answer to claims for 
the reduction of hours of labour in particular 
employments merely to assert that the national 
dividend^ will be injured thereby. Often, of course, 
such an injury does not result from curtailing the 
hours of labour ; but, even though it should so, 
the economic aim is the maximizing not of material 
goods, but of material welfare, and it is po^ible 
that the latter may be achieved by means which 
slightly injure the fonner. On the other hand, 
everything tliat increases the interest in, and 
satisfaction directly derived from, an occupation is 
a gain of material welfare, even though it may not 
similarly increase the output of goods. 

Apart from this elaboration of the principles of 
utility and demand, which has exercised a larger 
influence upon recent Economics than is commonly 
realized, there have been a number of other change 
of a more limited nature in general economic theory. 
The distinction between capital and land was too 
sharply drawn by the older writers, not merely 


because capital becomes incorporated with the soil, 
— for that they knew, — but because the incomes 
yielded by the two are not so strictly distinguish- 
able as they thought. Marshail^ has shown tiiat 
the rent of land is not a thing by itself, Imt a lead- 
ing species of a larger genus, and to the otlier 
species he gives the name of ‘ quasi-rfuit.’ Hit! 
distinction between rent and quasi*rent depeiid> 
chiefly upon the possiiiility of increasing or dimiii- 
ishing the supply of the article, 'but 
they are otherwise sindlar. The ♦loct rijie of tin,* 
pressure of population upon the available incuiis of 
subsistence from land has also lieeo inodilied since 
the time of J. S. MilU partly by a clearer umler- 
standing of the influence of a rising strouiard of 
life upon the birth-rate and upon the cllicdeiicy of 
lalmur, partly by a more complete analysis of 'the 
factors which may counteract the tmdmcj to 
diminishing returns from land, and partly also by 
the opening up of new countries and the consequent 
increase of the area of food aujn>Iy. The wage.- 
fund theory— -that some rather ill-deiined fund of 
capital constituted the .source of wages, and that if 
one workman obtained more of it antaher must 
get less— -flourished with slight modifications down 
to 1S70, and was frequently set up as a barrier 
again.st anv pretence on the part of a Trade Union 
tiiat it could increase wages without equally injur- 
ing those employed in other trades, ft was. how- 
ever, directly attacked by Longe {A itfytation of 
tlw Wage. Fund Theory of Modem Political AVo- 
aowy, London, 18661 and by Thornton ((/» Lfdamr^ 
Lonuon, 18611), so that -Mifl himself abamiomid it. 
The increasiiig iiiflcrentiation !^tweenj.hc capital- 
ist ami the entrepreneur in business life has been 
coincident with a clearer distinction of ihmr re- 
spective functions and gains. In iJerinany and 
America careful work of a similar nature hm been 
done by a nunll^e^ of brilliant scludars who have 
produced thorough analyses of particular brancheH, 
ailded greatly to^ the available historical and stat- 
istical material, and widened the boundaries of the 
science. The names and works of the more Im- 
portant of these recent writers will be found in the 
‘ Literature ’ at the en<i of this article. Suffice it to 
say here that modern economic theory has not only 
been brought more closely into touch with the 
facts of industrial life, and thrown aside the insular 
narrowness whidi characterized the first half of 
the 19th cent., but has become, partly through 
the influence of socialistic criticism, though chiefly 
by development from witldn, more closely aasoci- 
ated with .social reform. 

8. Problems of Economics. — summary of all 
the various subjects that are treated in a text- 
book on Economics would yield but a dry table 
of contents. What is here proposed Is rather tu 
explain, without unnecessary teclmicaiities, the 
essential features of the science at ite present stage 
of development, dealing first with the more general 
principles upon which the material welfare depends, 
and secondly with their application to particular 
policies for the furtherance of material welfare 
through the action of the State. 

(a) The primary requisites of material welfare 
are labour and natural aymitM; without tlie co- 
operation of thwe no proiuclion of any kind is 
possible. In a secondary place come mpitM and 
oryumzaf ion— -meaning^ oy ‘secondary* not that 
they are less important in tlic process of production 
as now carried on, but that production of some sort 
is possible without them ami they liecoine 
ant at a later stage of industrial devtdopment. 
Labour cannot create material things; Init, by 
operating upon the materials which Nature gives, 
changing their form, place, or qualities, it adapts 
them to man’s needs. ' In Nature there ii remark- 
ably Ettfle suitable fox human provision until it 
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has thus been re-made according to man’s own 
plan. Down to the second half of the 18th cent, 
this adaptation, which is called the production pro- 
cess, had to be performed almost wholly by man’s 
muscular force aided by that of domesticated 
animals. There were tools, but, the motive-power 
being muscular, their range of operation was 
definitely limited by the physical and nervous 
energy of man. In a very few directions, which 
now^ seem by comparison almost negligible, the 
earlier period had attempted to progress beyond 
the merely muscular, as in utilizing the wind for 
ocean traffic and for small mills ; but since the 
advent of the age of inventions we have looked 
more and more to the intelligence of man curbing 
and directing the forces of Nature in such forms as 
steam and electricity to perform most of the heavier 
work. 

This perfecting of the agencies of production, 
which is still proceeding rapidly, removes the 
former limit of physical endurance, and the only 
bounds to the increase of material goods are the 
far-distant one when all natural forces shall have 
been economically exploited, and the improbable 
one that man’s inventive capacity will come to a 
halt.^ This rapid adaptation of the world to man’s 
requirements, by which natural forces are made to 
work for us, should, if rightly directed, result in a 
much higher general level of living. A community 
is not, liowever, well-off merely because of the in- 
crease of the aggregate output of goods ; these are 
only instruments that may contribute much or 
little to welfare and to the raising of the standard 
of living according to the manner in which they 
are divided and utilized, and to the number of people 
embraced in the community. As man’s wants are 
never fully satisfied, or likely to be, the first prin- 
ciple of production is that a people should strive to 
obtain the goods it requires with the minimum 
expenditure of effort. This is sometimes ques- 
tioned by those who are painfully conscious of the 
fact that people are often to be found who have no 
work to do, and projects for ‘making work* are 
sometimes advocated. Yet there can be no such 
thing as a general scarcity of work until mankind 
is supplied with everything it desires. Defective 
organization of industry shows itself in mal- 
adjustments of the labour force between different 
trades ; in the inability to predict with certainty 
the future supply of raw produce or food, and the 
character of future demand for goods; in the 
spasms and reactions of credit, as well as in the 
temporary displacements that accompany all pro- 
gress and change. Such causes as these lead to 
unemployment ; but there is no lack of work to be 
done, and it is wasteful to spend more effort upon 
making any class of goods than is absolutely 
necessary. 

The effectiveness of labour in production is greatly 
increased by the advance of science, which teaches 
men how to make the most of the natural environ- 
ment by applications of chemical and physical 
discoveries, and by the general raising of the level 
of skill and intelligence. It is also increased by 
the fact that the stock of appliances for production 
is growing faster than the population, so that 
every generation bequeaths to its successor a much 
larger quantity of the products of past effort, in 
the shape of machinery and other forms of capital, 
than it received from the preceding generation. 
And the effectiveness of labour depends, too, upon 
the manner in which individuals co-operate for 
the supply of their wants through the separation 
of employments and division of labour, allowing 
each to perform the work for wliich he is most 
suited by nature or training ; through the combina- 
tion of labour, which can perform what would be 
quite impossible to any single individual ; through 


the localization of industries in the places best 
suited to the particular branch of production. If 
one man can weave more clotii in a day than can 
another, while the second can produce more or 
better boots than the first, the productivity of their 
labour will be increased when they specialize their 
work and exchange their products. Similarly if, 
for climatic or other reasons, one district can 
produce cotton goods more easily than another, 
while the second can produce coal or granite more 
easily than the first, it is economical that the 
districts should specialize their production and 
exchange their products. Indeed, even if a man 
possessed such excellent abilities that he could do 
a dozen things better than most other people, it 
would stni be most beneficial to production that 
he should devote himself to the occupation in 
which his superiority was most marked, for it is 
not economical for a successful lawyer to do his 
own typewriting, even though, with practice, he 
might be able to do it expertly. 

These commonplaces are seldom directly denied, 
but it is often forgotten that they are not changed 
by political boundaries and lines of latitude, and 
that the advantages of territorial division of labour 
are not essentially different in comparing two 
nations from what they are in comparing two 
towns or counties. If, by hindrances to exchange, 
a community is compelled to make for itself the 
goods in which it has little or no superiority, it 
must make fewer of the goods in which its relative 
superiority is great ; and such hindrances, by 
impeding the territorial division of labour, lower 
the productivity of industry. No doubt there 
are some incidental disadvantages in all forms of 
localization of industry, as there certainly are when 
labour becomes so specialized that it is difficult to 
readjust the amount of it in different lines of 
production as the demand changes; but on the 
whole the productivity of industry increases when 
the localization of industry is unimpeded, for much 
the same reasons as when each man is perform- 
ing the work for which he has the highest aptitude. 

It follows from this conception of locmization 
also that the effectiveness of labour depends npon 
the condition of the land or other natural agent 
with which it operates. Different areas are very 
unequally fitted for assisting labour, because of 
their variations of fertility, climate, geological 
formation, or geographical position; and, though 
some of these natural circumstances may be altered 
by man’s action through the incorporation of 
capital with the soil, others admit of no great 
modification. In any case, the labour required for 
producing a ^ven quantity of goods in a favour- 
able locality is less than in an unfavourable one, 
so that labour is more productive when applied 
under the former circumstances than under the 
latter. This gives rise to variations of rent, for 
those who control the superior sources will naturally 
reap higher gains than those who control the 
inferior. Besides variations in natural endow- 
ments affecting the productivity of labour applied 
to land, it is also affected by the response that land 
makes to intensive cultivation, so that there was 
at one time a fear that the number of people would 
increase to such a point that the supply of food 
and other products of the land would not keep pace 
with the growth of population. In other words, 
the effectiveness of labour depends on the amount 
of land available, for after a certain point, as 
cultivation becomes more intensive, there is a 
lower and lower return of produce to the successive 
increments of labour, unless changes have mean- 
time occurred in the arts of agriculture. If it 
were not so, there would be no limit to the intensity 
of the cultivation that could be profitably carried 
on. The earlier economists may have given too 
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little weight to the possible improvements in 
agricultural methods, facilities of transport from 
abroad, and the like ; but it remains true that, if 
population increases in an old country while no 
change occurs in these respects, greater difhculty 
must be experienced in producing the food required 
for the additional numbers, and therefore it is 
quite possible that there may be too many people in 
comparison with the area of land available, though 
the limit may brushed back by various kinds of 
improvements. Iiiere may also be the opposite 
phenomenon of under-population, where the addi- 
tion of^ every immigrant tends to increase the 
productivity per head of the community. 

(b) Specialization and localization are obviously 
dependent upon the facilities for excJmnge of 
products^ and the problem arises why a quantity 
of one commodity exchanges for another quantity 
of a different commodity. If each person wmrked j 
with his own land and instruments, producing only j 
those goods which he directly consumed, there 
would be no exchange, and tne income of each 
would be merely the goods he made. The com- 
plexities of exchange and of the distribution of 
wealth arise because a man’s income depends not 
only upon what he personally produces, but also on 
the ratio of exchange of his produce with that of 
other people, and on the payments that must be 
made for the use of factors of production like land 
and capital lent to him by otners. To facilitate 
exchange a monetary system is required, both an a 
standard of valtie and as a means of transfer from 
one person to another, and, though a host of 
commodities, such as furs, feathers, cattle, grain, 
shells, and tobacco, have in diiicrent communities 
performed the functions of money, these have all 
tended to give way to the precious metals, es|mcially 
to gold, which is peculiarly suited to the pun>ose 
because of its portaoility , homogeneity, divisibility, 
and similar qualities. But sucli a medium as gold 
can only serve as a means of comparing tlie values ! 
of different commodities at one particular time, 
and not at different times, because the value of 
gold itself changes from period to period for the 
same reasons as ordinary goods change in value, 
viz. from circumstances afecting the supply or 
the demand for it. One of these circumstances in 
the case of gold is the extent to which exchange 
takes place without the intervention of actual 
metal The most important forms of credit 
documents are connected with banking, which 
assists production further by facilitating the 
transfer of capital from those who can make little 
or no use of it, to those %vho can employ it to great 
advantage, and by affording credit on the security 
of future repayment. 

The problem of value is not, however, settled by 
the adoption of a monetary medium ; for, 'when 
<l^estion is asked why six different commodities 
all sell for a shilling, it is futile to answer that 
money balances tiiem, since money is merely one 
of the seven thin^ balanced. Some socialists have 
asserted that goods are of equal value because they 
embody equal amounts of labour ; but that is not 
onhr untrue of goods the supply of which is 
definitely fixed, as its upholders often admit; it 
does not apply even to those goods which are being 
constantly produced for meeting the demands of 
the market To explain value by means of labour 
It is necessary to resolve all kinds and qualities 
of labour to some common unit, and, when any 
attempt is thus made to weigh different foms of 
lafc^ur against one another, the only way of doing 
it is by the price paid for their results, and this 
involves a petUio principii. The true ans'^ver is 
that the value of goods depends, from the side of 
demand, upon the relative estimate of their utility 
or significance in the satisfaction of human desires ; 


; and, from the side of supply, u|K>n their relative 
abundance, which again depends upon the cost of 
production. As regards the demand side, the 
fundamental factor is that, the greater the quantit;^ 
of a good we possess, the lower is the sigiiihcance 
to us of any further addition to tlie stock of it, 
until, when superfluity is reached, no satisfaction 
is dependent upon any one item of the good, and 
therefore its value is zero, as in the case of air. 
There can be no value in the absence of titility, 
and the value of any good depends upon the 
marginal utility— that is, iiimn tiie utility of the 
final increment of the commodity which we are 
just induced to purchase. Cf. art. Consumftiox. 
Thus, the nearer the quantity of the commodity 
approaches to the amount required for complete 
satiety of the 'wants dependent upon it, tlie smaller 
will be the marginal utility and the lower the value 
of any single increment of it. Hence it may be 
briefly stated that, other things being equal, the 
demand price of a commodity decreases with every 
increase of supply, bC'Cause the marginal utility 
falls. It is by analysis of the conditions affecting 
the supply of tlie goods that the complementary 
truth IS explained, viz. that the price reacts upon 
the amount produced and detemimes the extent to 
which labour and capital will be devoted to the 
production of the particular article, Gocais will 
not permanently be produced unless they *pay/ 
and so account "must i>e taken of the <t>st of pro. 
duction as well as of tffility. Cost of prtMiucimn, 
in the sense tff an irrevocable fact that capital anti 
labour have \mm devoted to pr<»ducing an article, 
has no real influence (m the value ; nevcrthelesH, 
there is aconsUmt tendency for value to mtifmm 
to cost of production, laicause capital and lalHuir 
will turn to the production of tlum goods whieh 
offer the l>e»t remuneration. Instcaa of making 
more of a good when the price of it is below the 
cost, industrial resources will be shifted to other 
lines of production where the |>riee is above the 
cost, ^thus lowering the supply and raining the 
marginal utility or the former, while increasing 
the supply and lowering the marginal utility of 
the latter until they balance. The fact that under 
competitive condition.s the value of a good is 
normally very near its cost of priai action has led 
many to assert that it is the cost of produccion 
that causes value. But this is a confusion of mind. 
Value depends upon utility and scarcity, wdiile 
cost of production is important Inasmuch m it 
affects the degree of scarcity, but in no other 
manner. Values change when cittier of these 
factors changes, unless, perchance, Iwth change in 
such directions as to neutralize one aiiotlier. An 
increase in the supply, 'wdiile the demand remains 
the same, will lower the value of eaeti unit of the 
commodity ; a diminution of the supply will raise 
the value. An increase in the demand, while the 
supply is unchang-eti, will raise the value of each 
unit ; a fall in the demand will lower It. 

(c) The problem of the dktrihitmi qf inf mm in 
the forni of w^ages, rent, interest, and profits is 
an application of these principles of value. The 
relative incomes of different Mople de|Kmd ufion 
the value of the produce of their labour and tlm 
value of^tbe use of tbeir property, so that a full 
explanation of the fact of wide diffcrenccH of income 
would involve a statement of all the reitoons why 
some own more property limn others, why mim 
properties yield a higher return than others, and 
why different forms of exertion, from uimkilled 
labour to the organization of a huge industry, are 
so variously valued. This can only te here in- 
dicated in the broadest outline. In existitig con- 
ditions there is no pretence to reward moral worth 
or even ^intellectuaJ merit as such ; what l» re- 
warded is simply an e<»nomic ftervi<^e. Many are 
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aid not for any work that they personally perforin, 
ut for the service of factors of production which 
they own. The variations in the magnitude of 
incomes from the possession of such property de- 
pend upon the amount and the efSciency of the 
property possessed, and these again depend upon 
mdividual providence, judicious choice of invest- 
ments, luck, and the quantity inherited, as well as 
upon the magnitude of the individual’s earnings, 
wliich largely determine the possibility of saving. 
Within any one class of property incomes there are 
variations : one landed estate yields a higher income 
than another of equal size, because of its superior 
situation, natural endowments, and the improve- 
ments made upon it by expenditure of capital and 
labour in the pastj one use of capital yields a 
higher income than another because the ditferent 
uses to which capital is put vary^ in their produc- 
tiveness, in their security, and in their market- 
ability ; and people are willing to accept a lower 
retui'n on an investment which has a high security 
and is easily marketed. Similarly,^ the wages of 
labour depend upon the value which the public 
attaches to the goods or services produced by it, 
and consequently upon the number of workers 
ready to perform the tasks. In each trade the 
wages will be fixed by the value of the product of 
the marginal worker — the worker, that is, Avhose 
presence or absence makes little appreciable differ- 
ence to the employer. If the number of labourers 
increases while other things remain the same, the 
remuneration of each will be lowered, because the 
value of the marginal product will fall as more of 
it is placed upon the market, unless^ the industry 
happens to be one in which the addition of workers 
makes production so much more efficient that tlie 
increased output per head is more than sufficient 
to counterbalance the fall in the price of each 
unit of produce. In this way it emerges^ that the 
importance of an occupation to society is no test 
of the wages that will be paid in it, any more than 
the relative value of corn, air, and diamonds is 
explained by their importance to human well- 
being. Precisely as goods rise in value if there are 
few in the market when many are wanted, so the 
value of a particular kind of labour rises when 
there are few labourers in comparison with the 
demand for their work. Hence the reason why 
wages in one trade are higher than in another 
depends upon the number of people and the demand 
for their produce in each case. If all workers were 
equal and all trades equally desirable, there could 
be no such difierences of wages. But not only do 
occupations vary in the advantages, other than 
money wages, which they afford ; the workers are 
also difierentiated into classes who can rarely do 
each other’s work, and the main reasons for the 
relative over-supply of labour in some occupations 
as compared with others are therefore to be sought 
in the circumstances that render labour immobile, 
and that prevent workers from entering the more 
highly paid trades. For some temporary reason, 
such as a change in the nature of demand, too 
many people may have become specialized to a 
particular trade and too few to another, but the 
error cannot be quickly rectified, because of the 
time required to train new workers. In the course 
of time it may be expected that the higher wages 
will attract to the one occupation, and the lower 
wages will repel workmen from the other ; but in 
the meantime the maladjustment of the labour 
force between the trades will cause a corresponding 
variation of wages. . . 

Of more permanent and serious import is the 
fact that the choice of a trade is not free. The 
people become distributed between different occupa- 
tions in a rather unsatisfactory manner, and it 
would promote welfare if more people followed 


some, and fewer other, occupations than at present. 
Since many employments call for lengthy and 
expensive training, it depends upon the number of 
parents who are both willing and able to undertake 
this preliminary expenditure for their children, 
whether the supply of labour of that kind will be 
great or small. The chief reason why those kinds of 
work that any ordinary person can_ perform are at 
present paid for on a very low or miserable scale is 
that there is a very large number of parents who 
either have not the power or have not the will to 
bear the expense involved in training their children. 
Customs of various kinds also limit the freedom of 
choice in some cases, and this is particularly im- 
portant in fixing women’s wages, for women are by 
custom excluded from many employments, and so 
relatively overcrowd others. The difficulty of 
gauging in advance the comparative advantages of 
employments when conditions are rapidly chang- 
ing, the differences of physique and mental 
strength, also give rise to differences of wages from 
trade to trade, while the last- mentioned factor also 
causes variations of earnings within the same 
trade. 

Besides competition of workers and the relative 
supply of them in different trades, there is still 
another factor tending to fix the limits of wages, 
viz. the principle of substitution. Men compete 
with machinery, and different combinations of 
labour and capital with other combinations. It is 
the employer’s function and interest to keep down 
the expenses of production by choosing those 
factors and groupings which are most economical. 
Thus land, labour, and capital are all needed in 
farming, and no one of them can be wholly sub- 
stituted for the others ; but they can be substituted 
for one another at their margins. The farmer may 
conceivably produce the same crop from a given 
area with more labour but less machinery or 
manure, with less labour and more machinery or 
manure ; or he may produce the same crop from a 
smaller area of land oy still further increasing the 
labour and machinery. Land, labour, and capital 
are here being balanced against one another as 
factors of production, and, if the price of one rises 
considerably, the others may be chosen to take its 
place in some measure. So it is in every industry. 
Each factor and subfactor, however necessary to 
production, may find a substitute at the margin 
in some other factor or subfactor ; and in this fact 
there is found some justification for the hard and 
misleading saying that ‘ most men earn just about 
what they are worth,’ that being calculated as 
their economic factor- worth. The wages in a trade 
tend to equal the marginal worth of the labour in 
that trade, and that marginal worth is fixed both 
by the number of workers in the occupation rela- 
tively to the demand for their produce and by the 
competition of other factors capable of performing 
similar work. Unfortunately, however, the saying 
just quoted is often used to support the very 
different idea that a man’s income measures his 
ersonal efficiency. That is by no means justified 
y economic analysis. Through the method of 
substitution the portion of the aggregate produce 
of the community which goes to remunerate any 
particular agent or factor of production tends to 
be adjusted to the efficiency of that factor in 
supplying the wants of mankind, so that distribu- 
tion depends upon factor- worth. But, besides labour 
and organizing ability, capital and land are factors 
of production ; and, though these earn in propor- 
tion to their efficiency in the supply of wants, they 
cannot be said to acquire incomes ; their owners 
receive the reward whether personally efficient^ or 
the reverse. Moreover, the theory of distribution 
takes the wants of mankind as they are, not as 
they ought to be ; so that, if the popular demand 
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requires successive editions of a sensational novel, 
while a book embodyin*^ the profound researches 
of the scholar will not sell, the author of the 
former is the more efficient in supplying the wants 
of mankind, and accordingly obtains a greater share 
of iiHiome. In a deeper sense, no doubt, a man 
may be so very efficient that the peo]>Ie are unable 
to appreciate his wares; but that is only to re- 
iterate that intellectual merit and moral worth do 
not, as such, constitute a claim upon the national 
dividend under existing conditions. 

9. State action for the promotion of material 
welfare. — After this survey of tiie general prin- 
ciples, it remains to exemplify their application to 
particular propi>sals for State action in furtherance 
of material welfare. This section cannot pretend 
to systematic completeness, and selection can only 
be made of two samples from the multiplicity of 
projects and activities. The subjects chosen as 
sufficiently representative and widely debated are 
the raising of the e<;onomic condition of the worst- 
paid labour, and the imposition of import duties for 
the protection of home industries 

(a) The problem of very low earnings . — The sub- 
ject of low earnings connects itself with the general 
principles of wages already enunciated. The tend- 
ency of economic forces, in so far as they are not 
impeded, is to pay to workers their marginal worth 
in the particular trade. Clearly they cannot per- 
manently get more than this, because, if the mar- 
ginal worth of a class of men were iiUs. a week 
wdiile the wages w’ere 2i.s., it would be to the 
advantage of an employer to dismiss men up to 
the point at which the gain reKuIting from a further 
dismissal would be equalled by the loss. On the 
other hand, competition for lalxmr among employers 
should normally prevent wages from falling below 
the marginal worth of the labour. 

Hence, when a large class of work-people is found 
to obtain very low earnings, two questions arise 
to the mind of the economist : Are the low wages i 
to be accounted for by the lo\r niargina! w^orth in | 
that occupation, or are they due to special circum- 1 
stances which prevent the general economic forces i 
from operating properly in the trade in que-stion !— 
more briefiy, Are the workers not obtaining as 
much as their marginal worth? In some cases 
both questions may admit of an affirmative answer. 
Thus, in the case of sweated home-work among 
women, the supply of labour relatively to tlie de- 
mand for it is very high, so that its marginal 
worth is low. Much of tlie work is of a kind that 
can be performed with the aid of machinery in 
factories, and the cost of production In the factory 
fixes a limit to the wages that can be paid in the 
home. Many of the articles may be made by the 
consumers tliemselves, and, if their price rises, 
this method of production will be stimulated. 
There is thus an excessive supply and a limited ; 
demand, and tliese facts alone warrant the con- ! 
elusion that the marginal wmrth of the labour 
must be low. At the same time there are also 
reasons for believing that the wages, in some cases 
at least, fall below the marginal worth, because 
the bargaining power of the home-workers is veiy 
weak ; they know little of one another, and cannot 
take combined action in resistance to a fall of 
wages. So far the conditions of a true market are 
absent, and in practice diffierent piece-rates are 
sometimes paid for precisely the same work by 
difierent employers. It is chiefly in this latter ! 
fact that the institution of minimum wages by 
law for such industries may be expected to nave a ‘ 
good effect j for, if the home-workers were already 
m all cases obtaining their marginal worth, any 
raising of the wage must inevitably displace some : 
of them, unless, indeed, their worth immediately | 
rose in proportion to their higher wages. But in I 


the case of un-klllcd men there is little reason to 
believe that the payment of wmgCH !>eIow tin, nr 
marginal worth is very coniinon or im|>ortant. 
The main cause of theirlow earnings Is that their 
marginal wmrtli is low on accouru tlu^ magnitude 
of the supply of such Ial»mr relatively t'O the 
demand for it. The idea tliat^ the prescription 
of a minimum wage by law will in such edreum- 
stances suffnre to remove the evil cannot !;« sus 
j tained, for it is impos>ible to force employers to 
give more for lalKiur than it is worth, and a man 
ivS not worth more simply because tin? Ciovernmoiit 
declares that he must not einploycHl for 
I than a given sum. The result of a miiiiiiiuin %vage 
I in these circumstances must be to thr<,nr a largt* 

‘ number of men out of work allogiitlier. Con- 
' ceivably this may be desirable as an incident in u 
larger scheme of reform where the gain is more 
than suflident to counterbalance this loss, but the 
legislative prescription of a mininnim wage alone 
is no remeay. Far more hope lies in an attempt 
to make the men worth more by raising ainie of 
the members of the overcrowded class to a higher 
level of efficiency, or by checking the degradation 
of members of the higher grades. The economic 
reason for the deplorable state of tilings m that 
there is a maladjustment of su|‘*ply to dfunand, 
and the best course to pursue is t^o rectify this, for 
economic forces will then work with m In raising 
the “wages of tlic poorer rlasst?h. This means tint.! 
some of tlie sources of the over-mipply of wich 
lalxiur must be stt»p|>ed up, anti in particular timt 
at the adtdescent age boys must be trained to till 
Home function in industrial life, instmol of 

being allowed to tirifi into any niiwlucative j<,d> 
that offers gcaxl wages at the moment but leads to 
nothing in the future. 

A fierious objection is frequently raised to this 
course by the skilled wuirkinan, who that 

the drafting of k^ya from imgkilltsi and ctoual to 
skilled and repilar trades can do no real good, 
liecamse the skilled trauiesare already cwer-»t4.»eked ; 
and a number of anti-social policies by Trade 
Unions and others have been dictateil by this 
view. It arises largely from tlie |>racti€i‘* of 
thinking about values and wages only in lerms of 
money; as soon as one goes Tiehintt the money 
expressions, it is seen to be fallacious. The licwt- 
makers objection to the training of more !>oy« for 
his trade, instead of allowing them to drift into 
casual and imskiiltHi labour, is that the want he 
exists to satisfy will be more fully met wdiile the 
other wants that he himself feek will not l>e more 
fully met, ho that society gives him less of general 
conimodities for a week's work than l»fore. The 
objection would be partially valhl if all the btiys 
were diverted into this one skilled trade, though 
it might still tie said that, when a set of men wf'io 
would otherwise be doing little work, or casual 
work of very low “worth, are making boots that 
are much needed insteaii, society as a whole will 
be enriched by the change, despite the fact that 
the price of boots and the wages of lx)ot oiiera, fives 
would fall. But it is not proposed to drait all the 
boys into any single skilled industry ; they would 
be distributed over industries of all kinds, so that 
all wants would 1» somewhat more fully met in 
due proportion. Then, despite the fact timt l»ot8 
are rather less urgently required than lie fore wlien 
the supply increases, the bootmaker will not sufier 
because the same k true of the thiiigs he waiitu in 
exchange for boots. The only qualiikation to this 
is that by withdrawing liiliour to a large extent 
from casual occupations the price of fiich anskillml 
labour would rise, and, unless it inerewed in elli- 
oiency fully in proportion, or unlcM' there were 
progress and invention in the work , performed by 
the unskilled, their produce would 'rise in price 
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and they would be relatively favoured by obtaining 
a greater command of general commodities for each 
unit of their labour But in any case the economist 
'vviii not quarrel with this result; it makes real 
wages more equal as between skilled and unskilled 
trades by raising the earnings of the latter, and 
welfare is thereby promoted. The function of 
State action in this matter is, therefore, to carry 
its educational policy further into the more ade- 
quate training of youths, the suppression and 
regulation of undesirable forms of boy labour, and 
the more thorough direction of the labour force 
into the most desirable channels by the diffusion 
of information regarding occupations and the like. 
In such ways it can raise the marginal worth of 
the workers in unskilled trades, by reducing the 
supply and by raising the efficiency, so that eco- 
nomic forces themselves will then raise the wages. 
The State may also bring pressure to bear upon 
employers in order to regulate work as far as 
possible, instead of offering it in a casual fashion, 
and this will likewise tend to diminish the supply, 
as people will see that the chances of picking up a 
living by odd jobs are reduced, and they will have 
a stronger inducement to prepare themselves and 
their ciiiidren for regular occupations. The surest 
means that the State can employ for improving the 
position of the poorest classes are those which 
directly or indirectly increase the efficiency of the 
workers, and distribute them more evenly among 
different trades in comparison with the demand, 
so that their marginal worth is at least sufficiently 
high to give them command over the necessaries 
for decent living. 

(6) Free Trade and Protection . — The object of 
foreign trade is to render it possible for the people 
of a country to obtain goods more easily than they 
could otherwise do. That exchange is a gain to 
l)oth parties, and that it realizes the economies of 
division of labour and localization of industries, 
is always admitted in regard to domestic trade; 
consequently no one questions the advantages of a 
policy of free exchange within the limits of a 
single country. The doctrine of freedom in inter- 
national trade rests upon the same elementary 
facts. If each nation devotes its resources to those 
forms of production for which it has a relative 
superiority, and exchanges such goods for those 
which it cannot produce with equal facility, the 
income of its people will be higher than if they 
were compelled to produce for themselves all the 
goods consumed within the country. The idea 
that one country gains at the expense of another 
is absurd, and a country that will not buy cannot 
sell. Hence impediments to trade diminish the 
productivity of labour and capital within the pro- 
tected area by nullifying the advantages of terri- 
torial division of labour. There is a prima facie 
p>resumption that it pays Britain better to produce 
the goods she is producing and exporting rather 
than to divert some of her productive forces from 
these to making the goods she is now importing. 
The burden of proof, therefore, lies upon the pro- 
tectionist to demonstrate the falsity of this simple 
general principle, or its inapplicability to some 
particular circumstances. Broadly, protectionist 
arguments may be divided into two classes : those 
which urge that impediments to trade will increase 
the wealth, employment, or productivity of the 
country imposing them ; and those which appeal 
to wider considerations such as national defence 
or imperial sentiment. 

The oldest and the crudest of the arguments 
arises from the conception that foreign trade benefits 
a nation only when the value of the exports exceeds 
that of the imports, because it is then supposed 
that the difierence must come in gold and so enrich 
the country. The refutation of the argument is 


manifold. The excess of imports or of exports is 
usually fully explicable without the passing of 
gold, by taking account of such items as shipping 
services and interest on investments abroad. It is 
impossible to obtain a surplus of exports by the 
imposition of import duties; and, even it the 
balance did come in gold, it does not follow that the 
country is richer. No economist to-day advances 
the balance of trade argument. 

One of the strongest economic arguments is that 
temporary protection may encourage the develop- 
ment of infant industries. Under free importa- 
tion an industry for which a new country is 
naturally adapted might not be able to obtain a 
footing, but once sufficiently protected it would 
grow up, obtain the economies of production on a 
large scale, and after an ‘ apprenticeship ’ period 
be able to stand without tariff* support. The 
validity of this argument has been allowed by many 
free traders. Its best exponents grant that the 
immediate effect of the restrictions will be to lower 
the income of the community, hut they look to a 
neater gain in the future from the more rapid 
development of the industries. The limitations to 
its validity, however, are that the industries to be 
fostered must be such as are likely to become self- 
supporting after a limited period, otherwise the 
loss is permanent ; and that the protective support 
must be withdrawn after the * apprenticeship.’ In 
practice these two conditions are seldom fulfilled. 
The new country gives protection indiscriminately 
instead of to a few well-chosen industries ; and, as 
the industries become important, they come to 
have a vested interest in the maintenance of the 
tariff, using the political machinery rather to 
increase than to lower the duties. Hence, while it 
is quite possible that temporary protection of this 
sort, if wisely administered, might yield a net 
advantage in the long run to a new country, it is 
doubtful whether it has in practice ever achieved 
as much good as harm. What strength it possesses 
lies in its being strictly limited both in scope and 
in duration. 

The argument upon which the greatest stress is 
generally placed is the benefit of protection to the 
working classes by increasing the g^uantity of 
employment or of wages. For this various reasons 
are assigned. The first consists in pointing to 
specific instances in which a trade could he made 
to employ more people if the competing foreign 
goods were excluded. But the free trader has 
never denied that the amount of employment in a 
particular industry may be contracted by allowing 
imports to compete with it, and charges the pro- 
tectionist with the fallacy of i^noratio elenchi. 
The position of the free trader is that those in- 
dustries that would gain by a tarifi' would do so at 
the expense of a greater aggregate loss to other 
trades by diverting productive forces from mop to 
less remunerative channels. In political campaigns, 
however, this argument for protection is one of the 
most effective. It appeals to the economic truth 
that it is to my interest that the goods I make 
should he scarce while everything else is plentiful, 
and if a tariff will bring about that state of things 
I shall gain. But, as soou as the promise of making 
goods scarce by a tariff ceases to be confined to a 
particular trade and is generalized to all trades, it 
becomes flagrantly absurd. 

Another form of the same method of argument 
is to point to the effects of a tariff in leading to the 
investment of capital — sometimes foreign capital 
— in the protected industry. Even granting that 
the cases cited were always attributable to the 
tariff; it does not^ follow that protection has 
attracted more capital to the industries of the 
country as a whole. On the contrary, it causes a 
diversion of capital to an equal or greater extent 
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from other trades whieh are directly and indirectly 
injured by the tariff. 

A different kind of argument in support of tlie 
protectionist view is that workmen in particular 
may be benefited by such a tariff as would exclude 
manufactured goods while permitting importation 
of raw materials, because the factor of labour is 
more important in the former than in the latter. 
Quite apart from the difficulty of distinguishing 
raw materials from manufactures in a state of 
industry where the product of one trade becomes 
the raw material of another, the argument appears 
to rest on a confusion of thought. More labour 
has, of course, gone to the production of a ton of 
steel than to the production of a ton of coal ; but, 
then, nobody exchanges a ton of the one for a ton 
of the other. The question is whether labour has 
played a greater part in producing £100 worth of 
steel than in producing £100 worth of coal, and in 
point of fact a higher proportion of the value of 
coal goes to remunerate labour than in the case of 
steel. The comparison of values alone is relevant 
here ; and, value for value, it is not the ease that 
manufactured goods embody more labour than raw 
materials. 

The most recent plea under this head is that 
protection might steady employment by lessening 
the fluctuations of industry. Statistical comparison 
of countries in regard to unemployment is very 
difficult to make at jiresent, and, even if it were 
not so, it would fail to be convincing, because at 
most the fiscal policy can be but one among many 
factors influencing the intensity or recurrence 
depressions of trade. The protectionist, however, 
asserts that the ‘dumping’ of surplus goods by 
foreign countries into a free trade country at very 
low prices is a cause of instability. Cf. art, CoM- 
MEBCK. The extent of such operations by foreign 
trusts and kartels has been greatly exaggerated, 
but they do occur ; and on the one side is the gain 
to the industries that use the cheap imports, wnich 
are almost always half-finished goods, while on the 
other side is the injury to the inaustries with which 
the dumped goods compete. The free trader tends 
to emphasize the former, the protectionist the 
latter, but the net gain or loss to the importing 
country depends on the circumstances of the parti- 
cular tme at which the dumping takes place. It 
is possible that on the whole the loss may pre- 
doininate, inasmuch as dumping is intermittent: 
if it were steatly and calculable, the gain would be 
greater. But the burden lies upon the protectionist 
to show that a tariff 'would cure the evil by pre- 
venting any unsteadiness of employment that it 
may occasion, and he is apt rather to take this for 
granted than to prove it. It is quite untrue to 
say that a free trade country alone is subject to 
dumping, for similar complaints have been fre- 
quently made in protected areas. Moreover, if the 
price of the goods in a protected country is higher 
by about the amount of the tariff than in a free 
trade country, there is no more inducement to 
dump into the latter than into the former. Indeed, 
if a country A habitually sends goods of a certain 
dps to B, a free trade countiy, and to C, a country 
with a ten per cent tariff, and A now finds itself 
with a temporary suriflus to get rid of without 
lowering prices at home, dumping will be slightly 
easier into C than into B, because in C the tax per 
ton falls as the price falls, and so stimulates smes 
the more. Further, low protection of about ten 
per cent, which is all that the Tariff lleform 
Commission in Britain has suggested, would not 
check dumping, because, on the authority of that 
unofficial Commission itself, the dumping prices 
are already dropped by a much larger percentage. 
Very high protection that stopped maports of that 
class altogether would, of course, prevent dumping? 


but, so far from securing stability of employment, 
it would increase instability by raising new causes 
of fluctuations wliidi free trade prevents. It is a 
steadying influence that, when the price of iron in 
a free trade country falls, importation is chtu/ked, 
and when the pric.e lises more is sent. If this 
influence is removed, ever^^ industry dependent 
upon iron will be .subject to greater disorganization 
ami fluctuation of muploymeiit, ho chat a tariff 
sufficiently high to prevent dumping would crieate 
much worse coiulitions for the workers, quite apart 
from the other injuries of high protection. 

The \vages argument, especially in the United 
3tate.s, takes the form of ascribing Jdgh w'ages to 
the tariff, and appeals for the exclusion or taxation 
of the prtHimffs of low-'waged European lakmr. 
That .some fallacy is here involved is suggested by 
the facts that the countrie.s wit Ip low wages are 
among those w’hich adopt protection, and indeed 
sometimes urge the necessity for tariff aid against 
their highly paid com j>eti tors, and that no country 
in the worfd has ever differentiated in its tariff by 
favouring imports from countries where wages are 
high as against those from countries where w&ges 
are low. The argument does not allow for the 
tiitference betw'eeii numey wages and real wages, 
ami generally in a protected country the cost of 
living is relatively high. Also, low wages do not 
mean low cost of production, for commonly, w here 
high wages are found, the (mtput per worker is at 
b‘ast as high in proportion. The true ectmomic 
relation has thus been inverted.^ Higli real wages 
are due to the high productivity of labour, and 
that in turn dependsehiefly on the superior natural 
resources of a (‘ountry, tin* elliciency of its wf>rkers, 
and ita business organimtion. 1 1 afso depemls u jHm 
foreign trade to the 'extent that productivity i» 
increased by the ex<*hange 'Of goisls between it)un- 
tries, but uua point w<ml'ii favour free extiiange. 
In fine, wages are depemlcnt upon tlie effettiv'onvss 
of lalK>ur ; and, sincts the artificial induceiiumi of 
industries In whidi labour is not sufficiently effec- 
tive to render them profitable %vitiiout a tariff 
results in lowering the general effectiveness of the 
labour force of tlie country, the average level of 
real wages will l>e thereby retluced. 

It is occasionally proposed that, a nation should 
adopt free trade only towards the countries grant- 
ing to it the same luivilege. In st'> far m this 
arises from the Inilief that trade must i«» free on 
both sides if it is to be at all wivantagcoiis to ladh, 
it is fallacious ; but, in so far as it is Inised on tlie 
view that a terilf may l>e usmi for piirfHises of 
biirgaining, and thus may lower or remove foreign 
restrictions, it was admitted by Adiini Smith as a 
I'Hissible exception to tlie general free trade tloc- 
trine. It involves immediate loss in the ho|ie of 
future comiwnsation tlirough freer trade. Its 
validity depends ujHin the probability of sueeess, 
as it can be justilitHl only when it reintwes the 
hindrances to trade ; and m estimating this proii- 
ability the nature and conditions of tire export 
and irnpirrt trade of tlie particular cotiniry must 
be considered. Expe.rience has generally *»licnvn 
that retaliation creates animosities wliieli lead 
to^ still highex protection, so that a balance oi 
injury comuuuily results to the couiilry using the 
w'eapon as well lis to those retaliatetl u|»on. 

It may be urged that, even thouglr the wealth 
of the nation is diuiinisheil by protection, this loss 
may be off-set by political consid'erationa, memtimid 
national security, or the like. Siiclr arguments 
w'ere at ou'e time urged in favour of the Corn 
and Navigation’ Acts hi Briurin, and each 
particular c«iie can be treated only m Its own 
merits* On general grounds it iiiaj be mid, 
however, that, white a loss to the aggremt'C 
wealth does not alone suffice to condemn ii fmlicy 
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weal til is now a very important factor in national 
security. 
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ECSTASY. — I. Definition and forms. — ‘Ec- 
stasy’ {iKa-TouTLs) may be defined as an abnormal 
state of consciousness, in which the reaction of 
the mind to external stimuli is either inhibited or 
altered in character. In its more restricted sense, 
as used in mystical theology, it is almost eq[uiva- 
lent to ‘trance.’ During ecstasy, the visionary is 
impervious to messages from without, and can 
even feel no pain. In the wider sense, all self- 
induced excitement may be called a kind of 
ecstasy. 

Among human beings in every stage of culture 


there is a natural tendency to seek some means 
of exalting the consciousness above the ordinary 
level of daily experience. The satisfaction which 
is sought from this heightening of the conscious- 
ness may be of a sensuous, or of an intellectual, 
or of an aesthetic kind. It is generally, but not 
always, associated with religion, since the ex- 
perience is most easily explained by supposing 
that the soul has been brought into communication 
with higher powers. The means used to induce 
this mental rapture are very various, and have all 
been discovered empirically. The ^am-drinking 
of the Polynesians, the inhalation of tobacco- 
smoke by the North American Indians, the use 
of hashish (Indian hemp) by some two hundred 
millions of Asiatics and Africans, and the use or 
abuse of alcohol — the favourite medium of intoxi- 
cation among the white races~and of opium by 
the Chinese, are all expedients for artificially 
altering the state of consciousness in such a way 
as to produce pleasurable sensations ; and most 
of them are used to induce quasi-religious ecstasy. 
Very different methods of liberating the mind 
from the trammels of ordinary sensation are 
protracted fasts, flagellation, orgiastic dancing, 
whirling, or jumping, and self-hypnotization by 
the mechanical repetition of words, such as ‘ Om ’ 
by the Buddhists, ‘ 5asan 5usain ’ by Muham- 
madan Shi'ites, and the Paternoster or Ave Maria 
by Roman Catholics, or by gazing steadily at some 
bright object (see (Drystal-gazing), or at some 
part of one’s own body (the tip of the nose, by 
some Indian contemplatives ; the navel, by the 
monks of Mount Athos). It is difficult to describe 
the generic type of ecstasy, especially in what may 
be called its lower forms, since its manifestations 
are determined partly by the nature of the means 
employed and partly by the mental state and 
character of the experimenter. The phenomena 
of drunkenness difier from those of opium intoxi- 
cation ; the dancing dervish works himself into 
a different state from the howling dervish ; the 
dreams of the Persian mystic, inspired partly by 
wine and strongly tinged with sensuality, are very 
unlike the raptures and torments of the Roman 
Catholic ecstatica; and these a^ain differ widely 
from the vision of the all-emhracing and all- 
transcending unity which gave to the neo-Platonic 
philosopher the assurance that his quest of the 
Absolute had not been in vain. The yogi in 
ecstasy feels the blissful void of Nirvana; the 
celibate ascetic experiences the indescribable mys- 
teries of les noces spirituelles ; Swedenborg saw 
heaven and hell opened to his view ; the Roman 
Catholic fanatic sees heretics torn with hot pincers ; 
the Platonist sees the forms of earthly beauty 
transfigured into their eternal and more lovely 
archetypes. In every case the dominant interest 
and aspirations of the inner life are heightened 
and intensified, and in every case the enhanced 
force of auto-suggestion seems to project itself out- 
side the personalty, and to acquire the mysterious 
strength and authority of an inspiration from 
without. 

2 . History. — The historical manifestations of 
ecstasy fill so large a place in the records of 
religious experience that only a few typical 
examples can be given. The ancient Greeks were 
no strangers to what Plato calls 6ela fiapla; but 
orgiastic religion was scarcely indigenous in Hellas, 
and was especially associated in the minds of the 
Greeks with the oarharous land of Thrace. The 
Bacchce of Euripides is a magnificent study of the 
sinister aspects of religious ecstasy. Under the 
Roman Empire, Oriental cults of an ecstatic type 
were widely diffused ; but by this time the popu- 
lation even of the European provinces was largely 
of Asiatic or ^Descriptions of 
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religious frenzy are to be found in Lucretius, 
Catullus (the Attis}^ and Apuleius. The mystery- 
cults of the Empire were designed to induce both 
higher and lower forms of ecstatic feeling. Mean- 
while a sober and deeply religious use of the 
mystical state -was encouraged by the later Platon- 
ism. Ecstasy was for Plotinus the culminating 
point of religious experience, whereby the union 
with God and perfect knowledge of Divine truth, 
which are the conclusion and achievement of the 
dialectical process and the ultimate goal of tjie 
moral will, are realized also in direct, though in- 
effable, experience. Plotinus enjoyed this supreme 
initiation four times during the period when 
Porphyry was with him ; Porphyry liimself only 
once, he tells us, whmi he was in his 6Sth year. 
It was a vision of the Absolute, ‘ the One,’ 'wliieh, 
being above even intuitive thought, can only be 
apprehended passively by a sort of Divine illapse 
into the expectant soul. It is not properly a 
vision, for the seer no longer distinguisfies himself 
from that w’hich he sees ; indeed, it is impossible 
to speak of them as two, for the spirit, during the 
ecstasy, has been completely one with the One. 
This ‘flight of the alone to the Alone’ is a rare 
and transient privilege, even for the greatest 
saint. He who enjoys it ‘can only say that he 
has all his desire, and that he would not exchange 
his bliss for all the heaven of heavens’ {Juni. 
vL 7. 34, vi. 9 pmshn}* From neod’Iatonism 
this philosophic rapture piLssed into Christianity, 
though we seldom again flmi it in such a jmre 
and elevated form. We trace the succession of 
metaphysical mystics from pseudo- Di(mysiuH to 
Erigena, Eckhart, Boehme, ana Swedenborg. S<mie 
modern poets have descril>ed an experience similar 
to that of Plotinus. Wordsworth, for instance, 
speaks of being led on 

‘Until, the breatti of this oorpore&l frame 
And even the motion of onr human biood 
Almost suspended, we are laid asleep 
In body, and become a living* soul : 

While with an eye made quiet by the power 
Of harmony, ana the deep power of joy, 

We see into the life of thin^ ' 

(Lines composed above Tintem Abbefj). 

Tennyson records : 

*A kind of waking trance I have frequently hod, quite up 
from boyhood, when I have been all alone. This has generally- 
come upon me thro’ repeating my own name two or threV* 
times to myself silently, till all at once, as it were out of the 
intensity of the consciousness of individuality, the individuality 
itself seemed to dissolve and fade away into boundless being, 
and this not a confused state, but the clearest of the clearest, 
the surest of the surest, the weirdest of the weirdest, utterlv 
beyond words, where death was an almost laughable impossi- 
bility, the l(m of personality (if so it were) seeming no ex- 
tinction, but the only true life* (H. Tennyson, Tsnn)fsm : A 
Mmmdr, 1807, i. S20). 

TMs experience is utilized by the poet in his 
^Ancient Sage.’ In his case, though not in 
Wordsworth’s, acknowledged methods of self- 
hypnotism are recorded as inducing the trance. 
Boehme, too, prepared for his visions by gazing 
intently at some bright object. The mystics of 
the cloister often spent hours before a crucifix (so 
St* Francis of Assisi and Julian of Norwich) or an 
image of the Virgin, till they were half-hypnotized. 
When these artificial methods are resorted to, 
ecstasy is a much more freq^uent phenomenon than 
Plotinus would lead m to expect. So far from 
being the crown and goal of the contemplative 
journey, an experience hardly to be looked for in 
this life, it came to be regarded, by the directors 
of Roman Catholic piety, as an act of grace 
accorded by God as an encouragement to begin- 
ners. Aspirants after holiness are bidden not to 
be disquieted by the cessation of sucli f&voxm, 
since this is the normal course of education in the 
inward life* It should be added that the best 
directors deprecate any great importance being 
attached to ecstasy as a sign of progr^ in 


holinesa, and diseoiintenani'i; rcecnir^^e to mechani- 
cal methods of inducing it. 

There are two periods in the of Chris- 

tianity in which the mystical experience was 
unusually frequent and intense. These are the 
14th and 17th’ centuries. In l>oth case> the great 
ecstatics came soon after a great spiritual ami 
intellectual awakening— in the earlier period the 
culmination of the scimlastic theology and tin* 
revival of mental activity which accotiipanied it, 
and in the later the l^e^^lis^anre anil the U^*for- 
mation. Unless at cxceptiimal liketheNfg 

ecstasy seems to l>e more coniiiioii in tiie lower 
levels of culture.^ Wt* lind^ it at prtisent very 
common in Russia; while in ^Western E«ro|K: 
and America it aj^pears from time time as a 
phenomenon of ‘revivals/ whit-h H|'iread chiefly 
among the semi-illiterate ijeasantry, Imiividiml 
ecstatics are often men ana women af Idgh culti- 
vation, though with uiia>ual ami partly iihnorinal 
psychical endowments. But, as a stadal pheno- 
menon, ecstasy breaks out like an epiiieinie among 
normal people, chiefly i>elonging to the lower 
clas.^es. The study of psychical epidemics is still 
in its infancy, and is a subjeet^ of gnmt interest 
and importance. From this point of view, the 
individual is rather the patient than the creator 
of psychical storms, wfiich swt'cp over whole 
populations. Ecstasy is etuninutdratcfi liy tlirect 
contagion, just as panic invades whole crowds. 
.Salient examples are tlu^ waves td n-iigious 
ment. which produced tlui Crusades, in which 
milikms of ignorant folk niet witly ihidr death ; 
the outlireaks of the dancing mania !SC Vitus' 
Dance), which in Central Europf* follow^ed the 
devastating |H!stihince calleil the Black Death ; 
the iarantuta epidiuuies in Italy in the Hth and 
16th centuries, which wxwe attrilmted to the bite 
of a spider, but were certainly dm; to psy<ddcal 
contagion; the te^onvuIsiouiKtsd in P'ram-o at the 
beginning of the ISth cenUiry ; tin* Cluiufiers’ 
among the English Methodists; and the trances 
which were not uncommon during the recent 
Welsh revival. 

In extreme cases, ecstasy prcHliiees ctmiplete 
insensibility. ‘Schwester Katrei/ who is spoken 
of as a pupil of Eckhart, is said to have been 
carried out for burial w’hen in a cataleptic trance. 
Amesthesia of the skin is very cominofi ; the 
ecstatic feels nothing when pins are driven into 
his flesh, A poor girl in Germiiny persua<leil her 
friends to enicify her, and expressed only ideiwure 
when the nails w^ere driven through tier liands. 
Here tliere w’as no low of conMimssmjss, but only 
extreme spiritual exaltation, iuhildting the sen- 
sation of pain. It is almost certain that many of 
the martyrs endured their terrible U^rtiires with 
but little suffering ; and even m base a criminal m 
the assassin of William the Silent lM>re his cruel 
punishment with the same unnaturiil fortitude. 
In the account of the raartyrdoni of St. Ferpetm 
we read that a catechumen iianiwi Eustieus, wlm 
suffered with her, asked wdien they m’ere going 
to be gored by the wdld cow of wliieh they iwwi 
heard, and could hardly be convbiced, by the 
sii’htof his own w»ound% that he had just under- 
gone this ordeal. 

The duration of ecstasy is extremely various* 
Half an hour is frec|uently iiicntianild by llte 
lioman Catholic mystics ; but St. ’rereHa m scvcrfil 
occasions ‘remained for the space of akive six 
hours as if dead ’ ; and of one of tite * Frhuids of 
God,’ Ellina von Crevelslicim, w nml that, after 
remaining dumb^ for seven yearn, alworlwl in iluf 
thought of the Divine love, Khe fell Into an cent any 
which lasted five days, during w filch alic had a 
revelation of * pure truth/ and w« exalted to an 
immediate experience of the AlMoIufce* She * mm 
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the interior of the Father’s heart,’ was ‘hound 
with chains of love,^ enveloped in light, and 
filled with peace and joy’ (Underhill, Mysticism, 
p. 441). 

Although there is a natural tendency to ascribe 
these abnormal states to Divine influence, the 
experts in this strange science were constrained 
to admit the frequency of ‘ diabolical counterfeits,’ 
and to caution the aspirant against the wiles of 
our ghostly enemy. It was observed that un- 
wholesome ecstasy was generally the result of 
too impatient craving for supernatural favours, 
though it might assail even the truest saint, 
especially after too rigorous self-discipline. It 
was also a matter of common observation that 
self-induced trances were frequently followed by 
intense mental depression, and by that sense of 
abandonment by God which was called ‘ the dark 
night of the soul.’ These reactions were, indeed, 
expected by all mystics, and were explained as the 
last death-pangs of the lower nature, before the 
final illumination. They were frequently merely 
the result of nervous exhaustion, caused bv too 
intense concentration of the mind, ecstasy being 
(from the psychological point of view) an extreme 
variety of mono-ideism. 

In conclusion, we must ask a question which to 
the religious mind is of the greatest importance. 
What is the value of ecstasy as a revelation of 
objective truth? Has it any of the transcendent 
value which has so long been claimed for it? 
Two opinions may be hazarded. First, the notion 
that the emptiness of the trance is a sign that the 
subject is in contact with absolute truth may 
probably be dismissed as an error, though it has 
the sanction of many great mystics. The doctrine 
implied may be stated in the words of Aquinas ; 

*The hiffher our mind is raised to the contemplation of 

5 )iritual things, the more it is abstracted from sensible things. 

ut the final term at which contemplation can possibly arrive 
is the Divine substance. Therefore the mind that sees the 
Divine substance must be wholly divorced from the bodily 
senses, either by death or by some rapture * (Summa contra 
Gentiles, iii. 47). 

The argument is that, since we can see only 
what we are, we cannot apprehend the Absolute 
without first being divested of ail that belongs to 
particular individual existence. We must sink 
into the abyss of nothin^ess in order to behold 
that which is deeper than ail determinations. 
The warning^ of Plotinus, ‘to seek to rise above 
intelligence is to fall outside it,’ is very pertinent 
here. And, secondly, the apparent externality 
of a revelation is no guarantee of its truth. The 
subliminal consciousness has no peculiar sacred- 
ness ; it may be evil as well as good, and probably, 
as a rule, echoes racial memories of mixed value. 
Malaval, the author of La Pratique de la vraye 
tMologie mystique (Paris, 1709, i. 89, quoted by 
Underhill, op. cit p. 431), distinguishes true from 
false ecstasy as follows : 

‘ The great doctors of the mystical life teach that there are 
two sorte of rapture which must be carefully distinguished. 
The first is produced in persons but little advanced in the way, 
who are still full of selfhood ; either by the force of a heated 
imagination which vividly apprehends a sensible object, or by 
the artifice of the devil. ... The other sort of rapture is, on 
the contrary, the effect of pure intellectual vision in those who 
have a great and generous love for God. To generous souls 
who have utterly renounced themselves God never fails in these 
raptures to communicate high things.* 

A very typical statement of the metical doc- 
trine of ecstasy is the following from Knysbroek, 
a writer who lived in the richest flowering-time 
of mysticism, the 14th cent., and who is perhaps 
the most characteristic of all the Roman Catholic 
mystics ; 

‘ When love has carried us above all things, above the light 
into the Divine darkness, we are transformed by the eternal 
Word who is the image of the Father ; and, as the air is pene- 
trated by the sun, we receive in peace the light incpmpre- 
hensible, embracing and penetrating us. What is this light, if 
it be not a contemplation of the infinite and an intuition of 


eternity? We behold that which we are, and we are that which 
we behold, because our being, without losing anything of its 
own personality, is united with the Divine truth which indudes 
all diversity * (de Contemplatione). 

It is unnecessary to he sceptical about such 
testimony. Ecstasy can never be reproduced in 
description, because it could be described ouly by 
one who w^as at the same time inside and outside 
the mystical state; and this is impossible. But 
the fact of intuition into Divine truth, during 
states of spiritual exaltation, seems to the present 
writer incontrovertible, and the admission can 
cause no difficulty to a theist. We can, however, 
maintain that the saner forms of ecstasy, which 
are not propagated by contagion, and which con- 
tain a strong moral and intellectual as well as 
emotional element, are at once the rarest and the 
most trustworthy. The vods ipQv (Plotinus) sees 
healthier visions than the excited and half -morbid 
imagination of the cloistered devotee. Cf. also artt. 
Enthusiasts (Religious), Mysticism, SitfIism. 

Litbraturb.— T. Achelis, Die Mstase, Berlin, 1902 ; E. D, 
Starbuck, Psychology of Religion, London, 1899 ; F. Granger, 
The Soul of a Christian, London, 1900 ; T. Ribot, Les Maladies 
de la va&trwire, Paris, 1881, and other works ; E. Underhill, 
Mysticism, London, 1911 ; W. R. Inge, Christian Mysticism 
(BL, 1899); E. R6cdjac, Essai sur les fondements de la con- 
naissance mystique, Paris, 1897. W. R. InGE. 

EDDAS. -—1. The name. — The meaning of 
‘Edda’is the subject of much dispute. Accord- 
ing to the older view, the name is identical with 
edda, ‘great-grandmother,’ and was bestowed on 
account of the supposed high antiquity of the Eddie 
songs. But, this being considered somewhat far- 
fetched, modem scliolars have proposed other ex- 
planations. Konrdd Gislason tried to show that 
the name is derived from d^r, ‘ song,’ ‘ poem,’ so 
that the proper meaning of ‘ Edda ’ would be 
‘Manual of Poetics,’ assuming, as we shall see, 
very justly, that the name really was the title of 
the work of Snorri Sturluson. Eirikr Magnfisson 
has sought to connect the word with Oddi, the old 
seat of learning in Iceland, and the place where 
Snorri himself was educated. Both these explana- 
tions are, indeed, exposed to philological objections, 
but the former is the better and more natural. 
Originally Edda was only the title of the didactic 
wonc of Snorri, in one of the chief manuscripts of 
which we read : * This book is called Edda ; it was 
composed by Snorri Sturluson, and in this arrange- 
ment’ (Cod. Upsaliensis). This manuscript was 
discovered by the famous bishop of Skilholt, Bryn- 
jdlfr Sveinsson (t 1675), who was also the possessor 
of the chief manuscript of the Eddie poems. The 
discovery of these manuscripts led to the theory, 
based upon the intimate relation of their contents, 
that the two books were closely connected, and the 
manuscript of poems was also called ‘ Edda,’ with- 
out any sufficient reason. The manuscripts came 
to be spoken of as ‘ the Elder’ and ‘the Younger’ 
Edda, the former of those appellations being given 
to the manuscript containing the ancient poems ; 
this manuscript was also called Scemundar Edda, 
as the songs were erroneously supposed to have 
been collected by the famous priest 6«emundr frdSi 
(tll33). This last name has come into general 
use, but in our own times the poems are mostly 
called ‘ the Eddie poems ’ ; and, as these are the 
chief source of Snorri’s work, the appellation is 
not altogether incorrect. 

2. The Edda of Snorri Sturluson.-;-This work 
was composed by the famous Icelandic historian 
and chieftain Snorri Sturluson (1178-1241), one of 
the most cultured and highly gifted men of his 
time. Besides his chief historical work, the 
HeimsJcringla, he left another, the Edda, a manual 
for young beginners in the art of poetry. In the 
oetry of all the old Teutonic peoples there had 
een developed a special poetic language, consist- 
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ing of simple or composite %vords, %vhich either 
had become obsolete in prose or never liad be- 
lonired to the spoken language |cf. in^ A.S. such 
words as hMggyfa, *a nmnifieent prince/ hrhi- 
ge(hte/7fa, *a sfiip/ etc.). Norway and Jt'c* 
land this pectiliar poetic language, cs]H'*cirrlly 
in the matter of the intricacies of the inetri<*al 
art, attn/nieti its highest development, and was 
elaborated systematically at an earlv p‘*riod. The 
composite ap]jeIlations called kaunngar were^ de- 
rived from many dilFerifni^sonrces, partly from 
everyday life, and partly from Nature; ami a 
great many of them were founded cm the oh! 
mytliolog-y and its legends. Thus^gokl was called 
‘Sif’s hair’ because the goddess *Sif, acctmding to a 
myth, bad her hair made of gold. Another appella- 
tion of gold was * the bed of Fifnir’ (the serpent), 
on account of tlie legend of the serpent Faimr and 
his bed of gold. In order to form and lise the^e 
henningar^ A certain amount of knowletige was 
indispensable; w’e also meet with certain eases 
indicating that the younger scalds learned from 
their older colleagues the my.steries of their art. 
Snorri, himself a poet, felt called on to write a 
manual of the art of poetry, his Eddn, That work 
consists of three parts. ^ The middle part is called 
Skdldshaparmdl d t\i^ Language of Poetry’), and | 
gives general rules for poetic denominations td 
living beings and ciead things. First there are the 
composite denomination.H of Odin and |H)etry, gods 
and goddesses; and the appellations of lieaven, 
earth, sea, sun, wind, lire, winter, wimmcr, man, 
gold, battle, weapons, ships, 1 *(mI (of the Clmis- 
tians), kings. Then followa a Hat of the simpia 
and uncomposite names in a similar order, all ac- 
companied by scsaldic verses, serving as examples. 
Lastly, there is a tliird list of appellations (syno- 
nyms from everyday language). Two manuscripta 
add some lists of names (in verse), but they are 
interijolatioiis and did not originally belong to 
SnoixFs work. The author sometimes inserts 
longer stories to explain the origin of some of these 
names ; but, as already mentioned, the old myths 
were the basis of the whole, and so Snorri found it 
convenient to wuite as an introduction to the work 
a complete survey of the old mythology, Ijased on 
the best sources — the ancient poems relating to the 
gods (the ‘ Eddie poems’), and various living tradi- 
tions. In those times this was a bold thing to do, 
but he succeeded in mving such a view of the whole 
subject that his wwk could hardly have been done 
better, considering the circumstances. He procee<is 
^tematically, beginning with the cosmogony, and 
its accessaries ; then follows a description of the 
old^t times of the gods, the golden age, and the 
Ash of Yggdrasil (the world-tree). This is followed 
by an account of the gods and goddeswea, their place 
of abode, Valhalla, and everything connected with 
it ; he then relates more fully two myths of Thor’s 
exjdoits, and proceeds with the story of the death 
of Balder, the imprisonnmnt of Loki, the wonderful 
things foreboding the approach of Kagnardk ; and, 
finally, he gives a wonderful description of that btst 
fight of the gods and the regeneration of the w'orld. 
All these things are presented in a dialogue be- 
tween a Swedish king, Gylli, and the trinity of 
Odin. The name Gylfaginning (*the Delusion of 
Gyifi ’) alludes to this, as Gylti does not know with 
whom he is speaking. 

Snorri’s sources were principally the three im- 
portant Eddie poems, Vdlu^d^ vuf'^rilSTmnuUt 
and GHmnumm^ and a few of the other poems ; he 
chiefly used the FdZwpd, from which he probably 
got the idea of the arrangement of the whole. Ife 

1 The form varies in the chief MSS— Codex E^us 2367, 4* 
in the Old Royal Collection in the Royal library, Copenhagen : 
Codex Amamagnaanus 242, fol, in the University Library, 
Copenhagen: and Codex Upsaliensis, Delagardie 11, in the 
Umvenaty Library, Up8ala-.and partly in some other MSS. 


often quotes verses from these poems, Imt not so 
frequently as he niiglit have doiii:. Snorri treata 
the my tils critically, sometimes in a somewhat 
arbitniry fashion, ami he has not escaped tlie influ- 
ence of /’hri-tiaii ideas, t's|‘ecially at tlic !»#‘'ginEing, 
^i^sgreatc^t fault is that the puiti'iiiiiii'fite, which 
in the Vfdmjin come before Ib'i^'uaiok, arc* placerl 
by him after that event— a miM'ofjreption. 

Anidhcr source was the onil tra^iiiiois, so .strong 
ami vigorous in Iceland. Tlie style is magriiliceiii, 
everywhere a«lapte»i to the viiryiiiu cmifcii!**— 
earnest and solemn, or phiyful mid jocose, ahvays 
full of life. The author reveals lum.M’.lf m the 
great master of leelamiie pro-e. 

Between the fir^t and tlie senuiii part— as m 
introduction to the latter— timre h » yory 
ing chapter on the origin t!m* ^ drink of the 
poets,’ and lnuv Udin bcfamc the owner of it. 
Thus Odin, alone of all gods and wen, %vm the 
owner and giver of the poetic facuiiy, and kf waa 
>ai«l to give Hhe drink of the pueta’ to hh 
favourites. 

The third chief part of tiny Ihhia Is Hiimii’a 
own fHvem, the consist ir.g i»f iod sU'ophes 

in praise of llak*.m the Old, king of Norway 
am! ICarl Skiili. The jiecwliarity of ibis 
poeni is that it is written in various "kinds of 
metre, arranged systernaticaliy ; Fn»*rri lias, how- 
ever, misseti ’ the "true! Idstorieal development of 
leelamlic niefries; be l*«tediiHwi!h the ‘most per- 
fect ’ kind of metre (7iyf4f/:nr^r htdir), wdrich in 
reality is the ami piaeoN a! the end the 

oldest kinds of metre, tlioM* used in tlif* ivbiic 
poems, and some cuiier inetrcH closely lehititd to 
thrnn. l)f eoum% *Siiorri t*verywhefe. uses the 
scaldic pbra,scolc»gv\ Tim rcfiwui why be |iliired 
his own |HHun at the endA>^ bis wtuk was that Im 
desiriwl to show bow his tbetui'cs bmkwi when 
tamed out in practice The |Hiem exlubitu the 
technical linish of Snorri, and Iris rompleie mastery 
of the language am! the diffieiili iiu’iree 

Thk jmein gives un a hint regarding tlie time of 
the comiKwitidn of the work, but mily a 
ad qtmm. It cannot Imea e&rikr 

than the winter of and certainly not very 

much later. Bnorri Imd lived between 1218 and 
1220 at the courts of the princes ha |irirised. The 
|)oem is a thanksgiving for the honours bestowed 
on him. It is most prowible that the two' earlier 
♦arts of the work wmre written, |«rtly at least, 
mfore 1218, although the whole may "have been 
written in the years I221-!B* 

Tim Edda of Snorri is one of the princiiml works 
of Icelandic literature, admlrabk? kith in form and 
in contents, and quite unique in the latter regard. 
Of course, it dims not gi%m us a perfectly acciiralt 
picture of the old heatheiKloin wlrieli had then been 
nraetkally extinct for 206 years ; but, on the other 
fiand. It is certain that it always iiuist remain one 
of our principal sources of infomiatioii regarding 
that faith, as the ok! traditions were |'»rest*rved in 
Iceland with a singular tenacity and firit!sfiihi€*ss„ 
owing to the reinoteness td that country iiikI its 
ver3* 'limited intercourse with the outside workl. 

Iiuine MS (A. M, 242) there are addwi four gram- 
niatieal treatiis^, of which the second is found also 
in the Upsaia MS, and the third also in two frag- 
ments. Their contents are Mnguifitle, rhettirieal, 
and didactic, but thw have notliing to flu with 
Snorri or his Edda, The first of these tr**faii*cs is 
on the phoneticai system of the I'calwidic iimgiiagc 
in the I2th cent., and is of txtriuw value. .Tlie 
third treatise i» written by Snorri’s nepiiew, Oldfr 
}i6itSar&on. 

LiTijuTCm---{l) MPiTJVMS: init irmt A)mimiii.gw»^ii.n 
S vote., Oopenhitfee, J84W7, mm &tlo tr. ; i|«:cW «S. ol 
Ooci, Upmlmsis md other vol EA md m #d. of 

the to-oftlled SMMmd with th* Hof mphies of potw «d » 

survey of their |K«ms; orltioil ed. of th* text hy Plaouf 
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J<5nsson, Copenhagen, 1900, and Eeykjavik, 1907.— (2) TRANSLA- 
TI0NS\: Danish : Gylfaginning, by F. Jdnsson, Copenhagen, 1902 ; 
German, by H, Gering, Leipzig and Vienna, 1892 ; English, by 
G. W. Dasent, Stockholm, 184:2.-- (3) CRITICAL TREATISES : E. 
Mogk, * Untersuchungen iiber die Gylfaginning, i.-ii.,’ in Paul- 
Braune, Beitrdge, vi.~vii. [Halle, 1879-80] ; see also K. Miillen- 
hofF, Deutsche AltertumskuTidet v. [Berlin, 1883] ; E. Wilken, 
Untersuchungen zur Snorra Edda^ Paderborn, 1878 ; F. 
Jdnsson, ‘Ed da Snorra Sturlusonar,* in Aarboger for nordisk 
Oldkyndighed og Eistorie, Copenhagen, 1898 : it. Gislason, in 
Aarboger, 1884 ; Eirikr Magnusson, ‘ Edda,* in Sagabook of 
the Viking Club, London, 1896, 

3. The Eddie poems (the ‘Elder Edda/ ‘Saemun- 
dar Edda ’). — These famous poems are for the most 
part found in a single MS, 2365, 4®, in the Old Eoyal 
Collection in the Royal Library in Copenhagen 
(Codex Regius). The MS consists of 45 leaves, 
but a whole sheet (8 leaves) is wanting, thereby 
causing a deplorable lacuna. The MS dates from 
about 1270, and it was discovered shortly before 
the middle of the 17th century. It is a very fine 
one ; a phototype edition, with the text printed on 
^posite pages, was published by L. Wimmer and 
F. Jdnsson in 1891. The first known owner of the 
MS, Bishop Brynjdlfr Sveinsson, presented it to 
the king of Denmark. We have now only six 
leaves of another MS, A. M. 748, 4® (Univ. Libr. 
Copenh.), containing some of the same poems as 
Codex Regius, with one addition, but partly 
defective. 

The contents of Cod. Regius may be divided into 
two groups : (1) mythical and (2) heroic poems, ar- 
ranged in a certain, but imperfect, chronological 
order, which could more easily be applied to the last 
group of the legendary poems, as the persons de- 
scribed there are all genealogically connected. In 
the mythical group this was generally impossible, 
except in one case. Here the interest of the poems 
centres in the two principal gods, Odin and Thor. 
One heroic poem, the FdiundarM^Sa, has been in- 
correctly inserted in this group. In each group 
there may be observed a tendency to subdivisions, 
beginning with certain important poems of a more 
general character. The collector has in many 
places, especially in the last group of poems, given 
explanatory and connecting prose pieces. The MS 
is a copy, not the original collection, which must 
have been compiled in the end of the i2th century. 
The MS A. M. 748 is another copy of the original 
collection, with some additions. A third collection 
(or copy) was in the possession of Snorri. 

The collection begins with the Vdlttspd, a grand 
poem, a kind of world drama having for its subject 
the mythical life of gods and men from the be- 

S nning of the world to Ragnarok; the death of 
alder is the central event. The dominating 
thought of the author is that all evil deeds breed 
fighting and death. The poem is written through- 
out in a tone of stern morality. It was composed 
about the middle of the lOfch century. The next 
in order is the Hdvamdl (‘ The Song of the High 
One ’), a collection of several fragments of poems, 
all of a more or less ethical and moral character. 
The first poem is the principal one ; in it Odin 

f ives counsels to the human race, as to what is 
est for man, and how to behave in the different 
conditions of life, ending with pointing out that 
after death a good name is the best. Another 
poem contains the magical songs of Odin ; and a 
third has counsels to a young man, of a similar 
character to the first. Then follow some poems, 
which are pre-eminently Odin lays; Vaf\}r'd'6- 
nismdl (‘Lay of Vafthrddhnir^), describing a trial 
of intellectual strength between Odin and a giant ; 
the giant is defeated, and loses his life ; in Grim- 
nismdl (‘Lay of Grimnir '), Odin reveals his terrible 
character to a blind and hard-hearted mortal king, 
his own foster son; in Hdrbar^sljd'd (‘Lay of 
Hdrbardh’), Thor quarrels with the disguised 
Odin, whom he does not know — a struggle between 
VOL. V. — II 


wisdom and mere strength, where wisdom prevails. 
Thor is the special hero of Iprymskvi^cc (‘Song of 
Thrym ’), which tells of how he lost his hammer and 
recovered it. Eymishvi'^a ( ‘ Song of Hymir ’) tells 
how Thor got a brewing cauldron large enough for 
the gods, and records other instances of his trials of 
strength ; Alvismdl (‘Lay of All- wise’) is the story 
of a word-duel between Thor and a dwarf. The 
beautiful poem Skirnismdl (‘Song of Skfrnir ’) de- 
scribes Freyr’s vehement love for the giant maiden 
GerSr ; while in the (‘ Scolding of Loki ’), 

Loki, the enemy of the gods, scolds all the gods 
and goddesses, but is obliged to fly before Thor 
and his hammer. In Baldrs draumar (‘Dreams of 
Balder’ [found only in A. M, 748]), the dreams of 
Balder are related, and the ride of Odin to the 
under world to consult a dead sibyl. 

To these lays of the gods there are generally added some 
poems found in other MSS : EyndluljtfS (‘ Song of Hyndla ’) 
(from the Flatey Codex), relating how Freyja procures infor- 
mation from a giantess regarding the family of her favourite, 
Ottar. Here is found inserted a fragment of a mythical poem, 
Voluspd in skamma (‘ The Short Valued ’). Digs pula (‘ Song 
of Rigr’ [found in A. M. 242]) is a philosophical poem on the 
origin of the different social orders of men, and the supposed 
development of social life. The poem, which ends by men- 
tioning kinship, was possibly composed in honour of Harald 
Fairhair. Grdgaldr (‘ Magical Song of Grda ’) and Fjblsvinnsmdl 
(‘ Song of Fjolsvinnr ’) go together and treat of a young man, 
Svipdagr (probably a mythical person), who gets good advice 
from his dead mother Gr6a, and then starts on a dangerous 
journey in pursuit of his ladylove Mengloti. 

To the second group of Eddie poems, the heroic 
lays, belongs first of aU the important poem, 
mentioned above, VdhmdarkviSa (‘ Lay of w ay- 
land’), describing the smith Vblnnd, his imprison- 
ment by king NiSu^, and his revenge on the king 
and his family. Then there follows a group of 
Rdgakm^ur (‘Helgi Lays’), two poems about 
Helgi Hundingsbani, and one treating of Helgi 
HjorvarSsson, two different heroes, chiefly describ- 
ing their revenging their fathers, their martial 
deeds, and specially their love affairs with the 
Valkyries (Svdfa, Sigriin). Next comes the long 
cycle of poems about the Vblsung family, especi- 
ally SigurSr Fdfnisbani — a kind of verified his- 
torical narrative ; Gripisspd ( ‘ Prophecy of Gripir ’), 
a comparatively young poem, giving a view of 
Sigurd’s life in the form of a prophecy ; Eeginsmdl 
(‘ Lay of Regin ’), fragments of two poems — on the 
first great deed of Sigurd; Fdf nismdl (‘Lay of 
Ffifnir ’ ), on the slaying of the serpent Fdfnir ; 
SigrdrifumdZ (‘L^ of Sigrdrifa’), on Sigurd’s 
meeting with the Valkyrie Sigrdrif, and the good 
counsels which she gives him. Here comes the 
lacuna mentioned above ; there must be at least 
two long poems wanting (cf. the Volsungasaga). 
The text begins again with a poem relating the 
murder of Sigurd ; he had been married to GuBrfin, 
daughter of king Gjiiki, and had been brought (by 
magical means) to forget the Valkyrie Sigrdrif 
(Brynhildr), a sister of Atli ButSlason (Attila), 
who had been treacherously married to Gunnar 
Gjtikason. In a following poem the characters 
of these two ladies, the principal female actors of 
the story, are contrasted psychologically. Sigurd- 
arkvi^a in skamma (‘Snort Lay of Sigurd’) re- 
lates briefly the death of Sigurd ; then follows a 
long monologue by Brynhild, who kills herself; 
and in Eelre^ (‘ Brynhud’s Ride to Hel ’) she goes 
to Hel and defends her deeds against the censure 
of a giantess. In the second and third Gu^Qrdn- 
(‘Songs of Gutiriin’) Guf^riin surveys her 
own tragical fate; she is now married to king 
Atli; and the poem closes with dark dreams of 
their future relations; in the last poem Gu?5nin, 
by a kind of ordeal, proves her conjugal fidelity 
to Atli. There follows a poem with an entirely 
new heroine, Oddrdnargrdtr of Oddrfin’). 

Oddrtin, Atli’s sister, has loved Gunnar, but a 
union between them has never been brought about ; 
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she gives a survey of her tragical story. The^next 
two parallel poems, Atl^dcvihii ami Afhtindl (* Songs 
of Atli’ [the latter called the Greenliin^uc, because 
composed in the Icelandic (Jreenlandjh 

describe, each in a slightly diia-rent way from the 
other, the relations between Aili and t*uorun and 
her brothers : the brothers are killed at Atli\s 
command, and Cxu'^Yun in revenge eauscH his 
death. Now, one would think the tragedy would 
be at an end, but the last act remains. (Ju5run 
contracts a third marriage with Jbnakr, and Ix^ara 
to him three sons, Siirli, ilam'5‘ir, and Erpr. Her 
daughter by Sigurd, Svanhibir, has l^een given in 
marriage to King Jbrmunrekr, wdio has accused 
her of infidelity, and at his command she is 
trampled to death horses ; she is revenged l>y 
her brothers, who aiso are killed. Such are the 
contents of the t’wo last poems in Cod. Beg., 
Qn'SrunarkvM (*The Urgings of Qu5riin*) and 
Hmn^mmdl (‘Lay of HamSir”). Grattmmffr 
pSong of the Grdtti*) must also be rccktmed 
with the heroic lays; it is found in a I^IS of 
Snorri’s Edda^ and" treats of the giant maidens 
grinding gold, peace, and, at last, death to Frdtii, 
Idng of Denmark. 

The legends of the heroic poems w^ere originally, 
for the most part, German importations into Scandi- 
navia, where they have been transformed and im- 
bued with the true Northern spirit, aiui combined 
wdth each other without regard to original times 
or places. They are of primary^ im|>ortanee for 
German and Teutorue iegmulary history. The 
jersoiis are idcallr.etl ; they are typical heroes and 
leroines, a (|uinte.sMance of tlm people of the Viking 
age. Some of the minor characters are, however, 
drawn from common life. The descriptions of 
persons and events are exceedingly clear and racy 
and strictly logical, and the language i» e<irre- 
spondinply so. The sentences are short and pithy, 
everything sunerlluous is luinished ; still, the poenss 
differ in this, tnat some are more wordy tlian others ; 
difference in age may be inferred from this. 

The age of the poems is, on the wdiole, the period 
from A.D. 900 to 1050. This may now be regarded 
as ^yond all doubt But within the limits of this 
period there may be discerned older and younger 
^oups of poems, w'hen we consider the more or 
less elaborate descriptions, stories, the persons 
mentioned, etc. Thus prgnukn'^m^ Vmundar- 
kviiSay and are among the oldest ; ^6%Kr5- 

arkv^a in skamTna, A£iamdi, and Oddrumrgrdir 
among the youngest. Only a few are veiy young, 
from the 12tii cent. (GHpis^dy Vdia^dinsmmma'}^ 
and belong to a late renaissance of Icelandic 
poetry. 

The k>m of the poems has been the subject of 
much dispute. Some maintam that they are all 
Icelandic, others think they are all Norwegian, or 
composed in the Norwegian colonies in the British 
Islands. One poem can definitely be proved to be 
Greenlandic (A£lamdi)» ^ The truth is that eveij- 
thiug of value for deciding the questiou of tfie 
home of the poems points decidedly to Norway, 
Norwegian life, Norwegian culture, and Norwegian 
nature. The poems must, therefore, be Norw^ian 
for ^ the most p»t. We have no certain way of 
deciding what is Norwegian and what posmbly 
may be Icelandic. It is not right to consider 
poems as Icelandic merely because they lack out- 
ward signs pointing to a Norwegian origin ; all 
thm poems are on me same level ; there is, on the 
whole, the same way of considering life, and the 
same manner of thinking ; one might s^ they are 
aH of the same school in spite of their different age. 

The metres of the poems are chiefly the three 
oldest ; versw of four syllables, in the 

poems ; strophes of six verses of 

different length, in the moral and didactic poems ; 


mdlnhdftr, ymes of five syIlableM,Jii e|up poems. 
One poem, ss irrf/,?:;nlHr in its 

metre. Ail the ptN.uus stT«,»phe 

ds. a rule consii-tnjg ei^ht veiM's— in (;br,/‘i- 
hiiiir; when of or than eight 

verses are f«mnd, thi- is |trobabIy due to corrup. 
tlcuiK of the text. The inoution was ojily fur 
|whaps n'5‘*re than 2^^} and, ijf m 

might be experted, ratluT *>r ven-»»s 
are"' often lacking, or w-ords are «<» rMrnipteif fiiat 
it is very dillicult, erruuui 

them critically, met ri* uUy, or liri^ui ^ t S» une 

verses are in the tradiiiou givi-ri ni bu'iu, 

and the collectors hav** writ ten dwTii Uitii withimt 
chwising Isittvfeii them. 

The I'HHuns are all mmnymiuis, j^robaldy hmmm 
the authors cunriden^d ^ «miIv its re- 

narrators of kmovn subj«»vt.K. It may, b^iwcvcr, 
i^e eonsidicrcd as cfiiain that ftioy gave tin? poeiiis 
certain individual colours, ainl moubh'd the char- 
acters %vith their psychological peruliarilies. iliim* 
far they inventca new pcrsiins or events lias not 
been deeided conclusively, bln tiui other hand, it 
is certain that they were very iiide|/criderit In tlmir 
combinations of tlie old 

{!) Fn/r/eVK: S. Bjigge, .V-wot /.wwAuwIti, 
7 C^f Uivjlmm'nlAl tiliwi; |>hete*«>© «!. of ifee 
r.-.{. U.r* ®Mirevkt;en in iiah'-.5, 1*v i„. Witii?i,fr wjd 

F. IKU), cl A, M. 74* hy F, 4 inw-’-n 

2**/*'?; wl. of tin? bj K. s|*^iU»'*r- 

smi » liirii'iiarv ly lb rL, 

HalJc, lU'U); CiliV.'iin'* with rfimti^riilAry t-v If, iSmm 

gart, 1*^0, R. twi T, l^fttrr fhrtvT’ha 19^ ''4i 

abijvif tl Sjuae4t« (11^11#% IhK^-'Wifk 'iie- i-. f-eAt wjlh 
vet Uj., ik by ml. it., 

tm ml yH twn nlU-eil ; i Inrtf 

iirid r'X<‘f»nrntly wrisi'»*» Inf -- rUe-viISy lh« 
MsS, th«r aj;*’ mi4 httnif* cf tht tte.t Tma v,h; a ; 

iKarjiftfs, by O. IIan«w»}i ii*«|t<»rilmiKe», ■ . F;4e,- 

0. ajeminK tC.ini^thum, mm: mt4 Ih ly F, a. o b 
(Stot'klwliin, ikrman, by If. o^er.i* 

Knifliph, !»v fl. Thar|WCl.-*rwl!i3n, ''b ’*’*'* b i 

In li. Ciftynu 

ISM Ctr. in prose, lexil. UmUit^ fliii slieottrwy !?> 
aJmdr Svf'.siie-Tn MtU t 

UnftiA rrpirntri' 3-rJU;aj.p'n, ' uetfrxrt" M ’ >f*n ''?•<! 1. 
Ca)'Of ether .vkvirks ntu'fnl lo the suiirh'nS K,ay br ni-e.t'i'-r.rri ; 
E, lessen, rii'rrdie Fid HfietiU, AFf/r. Char,*, j-t/ in 
%i»fhr. /, ■/;>, isi, (Ilauc, isri, ?,d ;'.5Tin,Ci,sej:al 

valwel; K. Mnllintjofr. i?ruiM!.hi Aii*riwmktmiit, ¥. Oaiilii wi 
onalyrA' of st*vf r;d of the wyUdca! a:.d a ."red j'-nrv.-y 

of the heroic lays) ; F. jdnsson, i^fn n-'irfkc ui vA<sk^ I'U.vr.i. 
turs j. {A‘opnnhaj,n»n, lr>7), jsn I pdr’ir.;---?* Frtwfiitn !nin 

and B. M. edsen, in hins xv.« 

xvi. (iteykjavsk, E. Mottle, * 

I/Utf.T.imr,' in PAitVsGmrMrus, i:.*' C3.9”'2 k E. H. Meyer, txVr- 
man. AytlcL (Beriin, ISXH), m, 3t>45. Chantepie de la 

Saus&aye, c/ the Teutr^m C|F”?V'.n, I'd'.'...’, p. 1:4 ff.; 

A. Heasler, Lkiler der Lueh in i%>d. re 7. cStraf'dusr?, 
1^4), Rlso*Heimai und Ato'r rteredd^i'hen Grlirhte* (drfAtir' 
/. neiier. Sjrr&chtnt'^vL IBnmssrh-k, ; S. Bwji'ije, H fne nf 
the EMic tmmdvn, Mm: G. Keckel, i.''4r-}pe mr 

Ekidafm-^chum (pnrtjiusnd, I'^Vsi. On syrUax \Vis«®?5, flnf- 
/<5;Tjji»n;?ea i den tiMm EMen (Uind, M. Ny^^aard, 

EJdit-jyropets rpntaz, L-sL (Brrpfn, mrlkAui v>n mriru'p: 
E. Silvers, * Eeitra^e wsr tvhalflrnsnetrsk,' li. (in 
flialk, isrsp, and Ait^ertnamerhe Metrik (Halle, Ke- 

gardiuf the great ntimber of trcatliw on i^lal »nhJ«(K*t« tb# 
tmdw tmf be rtferred tc Sljmcns* edltlwi. 

F. JC^HSSON. 

EDOMITES. ---I. latroductery. — ‘Edom* » 
the name of a people frequently iiieutioued in the 
OT, aad generally located to the ewitli of the 
Dead Sea. They are regarded m a * brotlitr* of 
Israel, and this relationahip is vividly cxprensed ia 
the popular 8tori« in Ga 25, 27, M wliicli re- 
present Esau— i«, Mom— as the elder twin-brother 
of J acob, who is otherwise known aa * Itrael, * A fmrfe 
from the direct and indirect evidence for Rcioriiite 
culture and rtlipion, there w good mm&n to l«lieve 
that the Edomites and allim ptopits of the area 
lying outside Israelite territory, and t*Mpcria!!y in 
N, W. Arabia, played a somewhat prominent part la 
Israelite religion and history. This has often been 
emphasized since the earlier observations of Well- 
hauwn, Kuenen, Etiule, and Kobertson Smith ; 
and m recent yea» has come more to fclic front in 
Biblical re8«reh. In dlsctiwions of the oiigm of 
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the Israelite J ahweh, the tribes of Israel, the rise 
of the kingdom of Judah, the locale of the patri- 
archal stories, the extension of the term ‘ E^pt ’ 
(Heb. Misrayim^ Assyr. Musri) outside the limits 
of Egypt— in these and other questions the Edomite 
area, its population and history, and its relations 
'svith Israel invariably enter into the field of m- 
quiry ; and it is therefore necessary to premise 
that a treatment of the religion of the Edomites 
unavoidably raises certain problems of the OT 
■which cannot be discussed in these pages. 

The Edomites are otherwise known as ‘Esau,’ 
or ‘sons of Esau,’ after their reputed ‘father’; 
and as ‘ sons of Seir,’ after the district of Mt. Seir. 
Their land may be described as the district between 
the Dead Sea and the Gulf of * Afeabah, bordered by 
Moab, Judah, S. Palestine, the Sinaitic peninsula, 
IS". Arabia, and the S 3 n:ian desert the more precise 
boundaries varied from time to time according to 
the larger political circumstances affecting the 
surrounding States or confederations. Thus, for 
purely geographical reasons, it was entirely ex- 
posed to the political, social, and religious move- 
ments in Western Asia ; and its vicissitudes cannot 
be understood apart from the history and thought 
of the old Oriental world. An important fact is 
the very close relationship which, as the Horite 
and Edomite genealogies in Gn 36 represent, was 
felt to subsist between the Edomites and their 
neighbours ; Edom, Midian, and Ishmael are in- 
timately connected, and names of Edomite origin 
or af&nity can even be traced in the Israelite 
tribes of Judah, Dan, and Benjamin. It has long 
been recognized that the tribe of Judah as con- 
stituted in 1 Ch 2 and 4 was ‘ half Arab,’ and of its 
two main divisions — Caleb and Jerahmeel — ^the 
former is explicitly connected with the Edomite 
Kenaz (Gn Jg 1^®, 1 Ch 4^^), while Edomite or 
‘Horite’ elements are somewhat strong in the 
latter (see Meyer and Luther, Die'Israeliten u. ihre 
Nachbarstamme^ Halle, 1906, p. 406). The^ whole 
body of evidence, when carefully studied, is such 
as to suggest that a closely inter-related group 
(which may be called Horite, Seirite, or Edomite- 
Ishmaelite) extended westwards into S. Palestine, 
and that some portion separated and was ulti- 
mately incorporated in Jud^, thus becoming truly 
Israelite (see ib. p. 446). This relationship, to 
which the genealogies testify, is to be supple- 
mented by numerous features of ‘Edomitic’ in- 
fluence in the OT, the full significance of which can 
as yet be only imperfectly understood. 

2. The gods.— Although there is little direct 
evidence for Edomite culture and religion, there is 
much that is indirectly valuable, and, even though 
it is often of a somewhat hypothetical character, it 
canno^roperly be ignored. , 

{a) Edom itself may be the name of a deity. 
This is suggested partly by the name of the Gittite 
Obed^Edomm the OT (2 S 1 Ch 2 Ch 

25^ f et al,\ who becomes prominent as a Levitical 
singer and doorkeeper. The interpretation ‘ser- 
vant of [the god] jEdom’ is not to be rejected, 
although it is open to dispute whether the deity in 
question is necessarOy identical with the familiar 
Edom. Further, Egyptian evidence for a place- 
name Shemesh~Edom in the Lebanon district (time 
of Thothmes III. and Amen-hotep li.) seems to 
equate Edom with the sun-god ; and the deity re- 
appears in an obscure Egyp. passage, together 
mth Kesheph, the warrior-god of fire and light- 
ning (W. M, Muller, Asien u. Europa nach dlt'- 
dgypt. Leipzig, 1893, p. 315 f.). This 

would suggest a deity of the Hadad-type, fairly 
well distributed, who became the god of a group 
or people which called itself by his name.^ 

1 See Meyer, GmK d. Altertums^^ Stuttifart, 1909, i. § 843. 
Edom appears elsewhere as a place-name, and as a personal 


(b) Esau , — This obscure name, perhaps found in 
an old Arabian inscription (Hommel, Sudarab, 
Chrestomathie, Munich, 1893, p. 39 f.), has been 
plausibly connected with that of the goddess 
*A-si-ti, represented on Egyp. monuments as a 
wild, warlike rider of the desert (Miiller, 3161). 
The Biblical story of Esau, the wild hunter, is 
commonly associated with the Phoenician myth of 
Usoos and his brother Samemrum or ‘Ti^oupdnoy 
(‘high heaven’).^ The strife between the more 
civilized brother and the hunter Usoos naturally 
recalls the account of the twin-brothers Jacob and 
Esau, and the various points of resemblance be- 
tween the late euhemenstic Greek record and the 
older, simpler, and more primitive story in Gen. 
are sufficiently close to suggest some common 
Canaanite cycle of tradition. In its present form, 
the story of Esau and Jacob clearly shows the 
influence of other elements, and Gressmann has 
drawn attention to features in Esau which are 
suggestive of some satyr-like figure {ZATW, 1900, 
p. &, n. 3) ; a considerable modification of the 
original tradition must in any case be recognized. 
There is other evidence for some survival of old 
Canaanite myth in the Cainite genealogy (see J. 
Skinner, Gen,.^ 1910, p. 1231); and consequently, 
both here and again in the stories which the 
Danites told of their hero Samson, the present 
forms are the outcome of a very intricate develop- 
ment. Hence, although the above evidence may 
be used to prove that primarily Esau was not a dis- 
tinctively Edomite figure, it is clear, nevertheless, 
that the Biblical story in its present form belongs 
to a time when Esau stood for some section (at 
least) of Edom, and that this fact alone explains 
its preservation in the Biblical history. 

(c) The Edomite king ^t(AH‘-AA)-ra7n7nw (‘ Ai is high ’), men- 
tioned by Sennacherib, has a name compounded "with a deity 
who may possibly be identified with Jahweh (cf. in this case the 
Biblical name Jehoram). But the equation is very uncertain 
(Zimmem, KAT^, 1903, p. 467), although on other grounds the 
appearance of Jahweh in Edom might he expected. 


the time of Tiglath-fileser IV. (after t 
B.O.), and ^.-gabri (‘ K. is mighty or a hero ’ [cf. the name 
Gabrieli), in the 7th century. Nothing is known of the god. 
The name may be identified -with the common Arab. bo>is, * lord, 

‘ husband *(cf. the appeUative It is conjecturally con- 

nected with the Biblic.al ^ish (Benjamite and^ Levitical), with 
the place-names J^ishion and J^ishon,^ and "with JEl-^^osk, the 
home of Nahum (according to one old tradition, m Judah). 
More interesting are the Levitical J^ishi or ^ushaiak, if the 
latter may he interpreted ‘ Jah[weh} is K.’ on the analogy of 
JBecdidh, * Jah[weh] is Baal * ; but this interpretation is not cer- 
tain. In the form (with vocalic endings) it occurs in Naba- 
tean names, and also as a deity (together with other gods) at 
el-Hejra (in N. Arabia, south of Tema). It is doubtless the Ku8 
in Assyr. contract-tablets of the reigns of Darius i. and Arta^ 
xerxes i., where we meet with K.-yada' (‘ K. knows ’)> K.-yaJiaoi 
(‘ K. gives ’)» and bar-K. (‘ son of [an Aram, form] K.'). With the 
last it is natural to compare BarJfds, one of the temple Nethmim 
(Ezr 253, Neh 755), whose names often betray a foreign origin.'* 
These forms can scarcely he severed from Eos, me-fc with in Oreek 
sources, especially among a family of Sidonian origin settled in 
the Idumaean Marissa or Mareshah (close of Srd cent. :b.c.) ; and 
in a rather later inscription from Memphis, remarkable for the 
variety of foreign names and the prominence of Kos.® 
names comprise Koarfidkaxo?, Koo-rd^apos (Jos. XV. vu. 9, 
XX. ix. 4, probably for KotrydiSapos) ; cf. the two Edomite com- 
pounds of Kaush (above) ; Koo-dSopos (‘ K. helps,’ an Aram, form) 
and Ko<rvdravo 9 (‘K. gives,’ explicitly not Aram.), both also m 
Nabataean and Sinaitic inscriptions (spelt Dp and Dip) ; Kder^vos 
(‘K. builds’), Kao-jSdpaKo? (‘K. blesses’ M49]), Kd<rpa/toff 
^K. is high’), Kdcn/Tjpo? (?‘K. a sojourner’), and perhaps 
Kdao^off (doubtful [Peters and Thiersch , op. dt. p. 46 f.]). 

nai^is found in Phcenician and the '^fa inscriptions (cf. per- 
haps also Lidzbarski, Epkemeris f. semit. Epigraphik, Giessen, 

^^iphilo^Byb., in Euseb. Proep. Ev. i. 10; see esp. Lagrange, 

J^tvdes sur les relig. „ a t 

2 W. E. Smith, Mel. Sem.f, London, 1894, p. 170, n. 4, and J. 

5 For tS^fome?^ see J. P. Peters and H. 

Tombs inthe Eetyropolis of 

E. Miller, Mev. wrcUol., 1870, pp. 109-126, 170-188; and cf. 
Udzbarski, Ephem, ii. [1903] 889. 
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(p) Quite distinct, on the other h&nd,fls the idums^n iToreA, 
to whose hereditarj* priesthood the ancestors of the patriot 
Oostobaros (see above) beloni;ed (Jos* Jnf. sv. vii, 0, Koj,c ; «i, 
Niese, K&i^aQ. The god is icientilled with the Arab who 

was venerated in the vicinity of and, since the ^rainbow 

is called the ‘bow of K." (cf. Jabweh’a words/ my bow, Gii 
he was apparentlvthe head-deity of the district. It is tempting 
to suppose that 'Km€h was the Idumamn A|»oilo of Jos. c, Ap. 
ii. 10 (see W. R, Smith, Kimhip 3, liM'O, p, 

(/) Some indirect evidence is fumisbetl toy the b^^iomite 
proper names in the OT, where the common ^aush or Kos is 
conspicuousi V absent. On the other hand, r.^'ciir? thrii''’e 

as the name of a king ; and this at points to a knowledge of 
the well-known god of storm, rain, etc, 

(ff) B^dad, the father of Hadad i. (Gn S65>^), may represent 
Bir>dMda (also the father of the Arab. Uaite, ?th cent.), in 
which case Hadad is again mvolv«i {m% Zimmern, op* cif. 
443 f,). 

(h) Acquaintance with .Raal appeam in the king Mmi-^nan 
C B. is gracious ^ (Gn 36»»1X « in the insiTsption from 
Memphis (^affd^cAov, ‘ B. has opened or saved *?) and in a Na!?a- 
tean inscription from Petra. This throws no light upon the 
particular deity intended by tlie appellative ‘lord/ although 
there is some evidence that the BaaJ of Western Asia was a god 
of battle of the Hadad-tTOe.! 

(i) Equally vague is Si, ‘gbd/ in the names Eliph&s and 
Reml, and later at Memphis (where, however, others than Mu- 
inaans may be meant). 


(j) Sz (p^X connected -edth Edom <Gn 36®, I*a 42 i), may l»e 
oonjectarally identified with the Arab, god *A%i4 fsee^W. E. 
Smith, Kimhip^ 61, and his defence, against the criticisms of 
Noldeke, in ReL Sem,^ 4S n.). 


(k) Jewh (riipp, identified by W. R. Smith with the Arab, 
lion-god Taghuth f he protects '% is found also in Nabatjean and 
Tamud inscriptions, and is doubtless represented by at 

Memphis.^ Purely conjectural is the identification with lauta*, 
a king of Kedar in the 7th century. See, further, W. R. Smith, 
Kimhip^, 224 f. ; Wellhausen, Hmt4 arak l/eid.3 17-19; b'nl- 
deke, ADMG xvHL S69.^ 


3, Miscellaneous evidence for Edomite Ttllglou. 
— Evkience of another .sort ift ftirniahed hy tliost* 
Edomite (and allied) names which nmy !)e inter- 
preted, with more or less probabilitT, as animal- 
names. Here are to be inemded 'Achimri* mouse), 
Ar&n (perhaps * wild-goat’), Amah (‘falcon’), 
C^ih (‘ dog DuMn, DisMn, {’moun- 

tain-goat’), ShokJl {‘young lion,’ though phoneti- 
cally difficult), Zibedn (‘ hyasna’), and others. The 
animal-names found in the OT are connect eci 
especially with people (or clans) and places with 
Judaean, S. Palestinian, and Edomitic connexions 
(note, the Midianite 'Drib and Ziih, * raven ’ 
and ‘ wolf *). It is disputed whether they point to 
the former existence 01 totemism (so W. ft. Smith), 
or “whether they may be explained merely as 
‘natural poet^ ’ (NSldeke ; see Gray’s discussion, 
pp. 98 ff,, On the w’hole, it may be said 

that a more definite explanation is needed than the 
latter, but that the former is not proved by tlie 
evidence alone. The question turns upon the 
meaning and development of totemism (g.t?*), and 
in the meanwhile it is enough to notice that a prwri 
objections based alike upon low ideas of totemism 
and upn elevated conceptions of Oriental religious 
thought and practice are untenable. As bearing 
on the sociological aspect of the inquiry, it may be 
remarked that J. G. Frazer, ol»erving that the 
eight kings of Edom are not hereditary, Infers that 
* in Edom, as elsewhere, the blood royal was traced 
in the female line, and that the kings were men of 
other families, or even foreimers, who succeeded to 
the throne hy marrying the hereditary princessea’ ® 
It is probable, also, that the Edomites practi^ 


1 S. A. Cook, R«l pfAndmt Sa^esHne, IKB, pp. 84, ^91. 

2 The hXX wow for J mmk does not prove that the translators 
were acquainted with a Semitic proimnciation of the name 
which distinguished it from ttae form which fee Greeks at 
Memphis transiitemfced wife y, 

» Smitifa suggestion that Ja*Akdn G Oh 142 ; Qn may 
be identified wife fee Arab god Fa’ttI (Kin$hip^, ui, 254) is too 
doubtful to be included in fee above list 
4 See, In the first instance, W. E. Smith, JFh ix. fl870j 75-100* 
wife fee qualification In 253 1 For criticisms, see 

JjTbldeke, ZD MG, 1S86, pp. 148-1S7 ; J. Jacobs, SMim in RihL 
ArclumU, 1894, p. 64 ft . ; Zapletal, Tbtemismw, Freiburg, 1901, 
p, 29 ff. ; Kautzsch, in U DB, voL v. p. 618 n. ; and fee clear and 
convenient analysis by G. B. Gray, Beb. i*n»er Emms, IW. 
p.86ff. * 

4 Adm,i», AUi», Osiris®, 1907, p. 12, n, 6. 


circumcision. It w Inie that, acc.rirding to Jew. 
{Ant. xin. ix. 1], the hhmvAmw w»'*re cinniiiici»ecl 
by John Hyreanu?*, hut the custoiii yoiila hardly 
have I'Mien lutradiiced then for tin* time (liee 
Jer cf. ami the firniirifiMon of 

Ishmael inGii It likely., f liereforci, 

that, m Koldcke i£IH ii. IIhh;, ‘ tJie 

Jewish rite of circtimvi^ion sliorfiy alter liirtli was 
MihhtitaUHi for the rito in r.K* aiTii«?g the kimireii 
peoples, namely, circui«ri,«ioii kdoie 

pulHirty, the former altuu* kring &» real 

eircumebion by the Jews.’^ 

On a prmri |rrcnintl» it iis feit/rinalile to ahstime 
that Edomite religion was not isokteJi frf)iii that 
of the surrounding |WifJes* The ttmnm of Egypto- 
i^emitic cult found by Petrie in tlii* mmth of the 
Sinaitic peninsula date l«:dori» the of the 
Israelite monarchy, but |**)int to the *!iiif|uiiy of 
definite religious ilkfas in desert region crateide 
Palestine.^ It m interesting to notice that about 
the 8 th cent. li.c., in an Araiimic inscription from 
Tdma (Ishmaelite, Gn *25^b n&iiied with llc?daii, 
Is Jer 25®|, contact with Egypt is shown by 
the name FH^Osiru, the father" iif a priest who 
ministers to i^alm of fevidcntly a li>cal 

form of a more iironiiuent tltdty), Hhing&la 
perhaps a bum of Astartej, and Asliirao4|'>parently 
the well-known Ashimt. ^A^hirfal. Unt the? in- 
scription also shows linguii^tic find art indiratkms 
of Bah.-Aw*r. inlltmiice.' Mofeo%*er, I'kimiiite con- 
tact with Arabia, the presence of n Minieitii cohmy 
in N. Arabia at, el-Ola,^ and fact, that the iiatijc 
STmjin fC,*n f#, mn of Knosh, and rorrc>|w,»iidirig m 
C.hiin) is that of an old 8 . Arabian deify afford 
ground for further spertihition, Alihougirthere is 
m> trace in Edom of the deify 8 iii, the rianie is 
familiar both In ancient Araldaiwul in tin* Edwnife 
area (the wilderness of 8 iii, Ml. Sinaia Si'i abo 
there in no trace of the cult of Ishtar- AstArtej ; but 
the male 'Athtar or ’Attar is femnd in Arabia, mid 
is joined with Chemosh in ^loabj and At*r-Sawmiii 
{‘ishtar of the heavens’) miw venerat 4 Hi by Che 
Kedar tril>e» in the 7th century. The corresiwhdiiig 
‘ lord of the heavens,* found m Palestine and kter 
among the Nabatemns, and with an equivalent in 
ancient Arabia, may also have been familiar in 
Edom, though perhap under one of the more 
definite names (e.q, H«lad, already noticed. 

Finally, some indirect evident is alTorded by the 
points of contact betw^eeii Israelite and old Arabian 
religion, a notewwthy example of wdiieli i» the 
Minioan title *o7, fern. moV, Thwe terms ap- 
parently mean * priest,* * prieatiwj and, with 
llonimel and othew, may ex|datn the wiirds 
‘I^eviJ ‘Levite* (n*?). If so,, the word prolAbly 
entered into Israel through the ‘ Edomitic ’ con- 
nexions which the gene&logiea represent, and it is 
significant that the traditions and per- 

sonal names apte in manifesting a |>eciiliar re- 
lationship with S, Palestine, l^aileah, and that 
area which is connetited more closely with the 
Edomites generally than with IsrteL* 

4 . Edom and Israel, “-Suggestive liinte for the 
older religion of the Edomite area may be gleanetl 
from thelSiabatMfcn evidence, notably in the cults 
at Petra, which obviously were not entirely novel 
growths {see, further, Naiiataaks ; on tlw later 
evidence for Idumimn cnltus at Adora, see Biichler, 
ZATW^ 1909, p, ±24 fj. A more intrimbe inriiiiry 
is involved in Hebron and Mamre, the prsisfcent 
heathenism of wliich ia proved by the itetciaetiM 
of Sozomen (AfA* ii, 4). The priictlce# were pre- 
sumably Mum^ean ; but such m the vitality and 

2 See W. M. F. Retrii, Remur&hi$ In Simi, IM, eh. xili. 

for fee old Aratolwi dftto, F. Houimtl, JllTCEnff. ir., 
l®7),Md 1*1$ study ia IIIIprt‘cht*i in BiMP Imuis, 

WlnbumK 1908, pp. 7351,, 748 If. ; mm art Aa*»i (Ancient); 
fw fee LevltM relationutolp, ite S. A. Cook, iMtimi MHm m 
OT Bimrf, 1907, p. Si fi. 
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persistence of religious observance that some of 
them may have gone back to Israelite times (cf. 
Noldeke, EBi ii. 1188). Moreover, Hebron had 
not always belonged to Israel j it had been taken 
by Caleb (Jos 15^^^-), who, though subsequently 
reckoned to Judah- Israel, was originally a Keniz- 
zite, and therefore of Edomite affinity. It is also 
evident from the Biblical narrative that the Edom- 
ites could reckon the ancestors of Esau as their 
ancestors ; Abraham and Sarah at Hebron and 
Mamre, or Isaac at Beersheba. Have any of their 
legends persisted ? Meyer has suggested that some 
features in the stories of Abraham point to a heroic 
figure who was Calebite before his adoption into 
the common Judaean-Israelite tradition {Die Israel- 
iten, p. 262 f.), and both Isaac and Ishmael are 
more naturally located outside Israel and Judah, 
in the ordinary sense of the terms. Hence, while 
elements of myth and legend of wide distribution 
appear in Genesis in a localized form, attached to 
definite figures and places, it is very noteworthy 
that much of the material is S. Palestinian. As 
Meyer and Luther have emphasized, the true popu- 
lar Israelite tradition is scanty, whereas many tra- 
ditions concern S. Palestine or could only have 
arisen there (pp. 227, 259, 279, 305, 478) ; to call 
them Judsean is too restrictive (pp. 386, 443) ; the 
interests are those of the Seirite and Edomite con- 
nexions (as illustrated by the genealogies) rather 
than of the Israelites.^ 

This tendency to discover in the OT data which 
primarily were ‘Edomitic’ rather than Israelite 
involves the recognition that their presence is not 
fortuitous; they have stamped themselves upon 
Biblical (i.e. Israelite) tradition as surely as certain 
‘Edomitic’ groups became— as is seen in 1 Ch 2 
and 4 — Isramite. The process may be illustrated 
by Gn 4^'^^-, the account of the aboriginal patri- 
archs and the beginning of civilization. This is evi- 
dently a piece of distinctively Cainite {i,e, Kenite) 
lore, and the natural inference is that it was brought 
into the common stock of Israelite tradition by the 
Kenites when th^ entered Judah; so, A. R. Gordon 
{Early Trad, of Genesis^ Edinburgh, 1907, pp. 74 f., 
168, 188), who ascribes to them also the account of 
the origin of the world (Gn 2®®’*). These fragments 
testify to some larger and more organic body of 
tradition, which, in its present modified form, has 
points of contact with old Canaanite or Phoenician 
culture-myths (see Skinner, Gen, p. 123 f.); and, 
since the invocation of Jahweh is dated from 
Adames grandson jEnosh (‘man ’[Gn 4^®]), its view 
of Jahwism ran upon lines quite different from the 
prevailing Biblical view. But, as comparative 
research has shown, divers peoples or tribes have 
their own beliefs of origins, and consequently the 
Kenite lore not only illustrates material brought 
into the Israelite stock from a S. Palestinian 
(‘Edomitic’) area, but also shows, by its very 
presence, that through certain vicissitudes the 
Kenites were able to impress their tradition upon 
the literature.® 

Edom and the desert peoples enjoy a reputation 
for wisdom (Ob Jer 49*^, Bar 3®®), and the super- 
lative wisdom of Solomon is emphasized byplacing 
him above certain sages whose names have Edomite 
connexions (1 K 4®^ — Ethan the Ezrahite, Heman, 
Mahol). The names recur in 1 Ch 2^ as sons of 
Zerah (an Edomite clan affiliated to Judah [Meyer, 
350]) ; and thus, quite apart from the question of 
value, the claim of a Judaean relationship is unmis- 

1 See, further, Meyer, pp. 83, 305 ; Luther^. lOT fC., and esp. 
129 fiE., 158 f. ; cf. also H. Gressmann, ZATVf, 1910, pp. 16, 26, 
29. N. Schmidt (HJ, 1908, p. 339) does not hesitate to regard 
Aaron as originally ‘an Edomitish divinity, having his shrines 
on Mosera and Hor,’ the traditional scenes of his death. 

21 Oh 285 refers to families of scribes connected with the 
Kenites. With the tracing of«mankind to Adam, ‘ man,’ com- 
pare the suggestion that the name Eddm is a dialectical form of 
adam (Noldeke, BBi ii. 1181). 


takable. This, however, is not more striking than 
the presence of other ‘ Edomitic ’ Judaeans in 1 Ch 
2 and 4. The un-Israelite names in Pr 30^ 31^ are 
too doubtful for the conjecture that these chapters 
contain specimens of Edomite wisdom. On the 
other hand, the background of the grand book of 
Job lies outside Israel and Judah, possibly in the 
Edomite area,^ and there is no a priori reason why 
the thought of the book should be regarded as 
exclusively Israelite. Further, Israelite tradition 
itself explicitly ascribes to the Midianite Jethro 
the inauguration of the judicial system (Ex 18), 
and the father-in-law of Moses subsequently ap- 

ears in Israel (Jg 1^®, cf. 4^^). The Levites also 

ave connexions with S. Palestine, and it is note- 
worthy that such names as Ohed-edom^ Korah^ 
Ethan^ Heman^ etc., link the temple of Jerusalem, 
its officers and its singers, with features which 
take us away from Judah and Israel. 

5. Edom and Jahweh. — That Israel and Edom 
were very closely connected at certain periods is 
clear from the history of Palestine. In later times 
the Idumseans bear such names as Jacob (the rival 
of their ancestor 1), Fhinehas, Simony and Saul^ 
names familiar in Israelite tradition. On the other 
hand, the repeated occurrence of names in j^aush 
and Kos from the 8th cent, onwards points to tra- 
dition more distinctively Edomite ; and it is note- 
worthy that, while the district and clan-division 
of Edom would favour local and minor cults, the 
names of the kings include such more prominent 
and widely distributed deities as Hadad (thrice), 
B^aush (twice), and Baal (once, in B.-hanan, son 
of ‘the Mouse’). It is a striking fact that, al- 
though the Edomites, like the other peoples, had 
their gods, they are placed by Israel apart from 
other heathen neighbours. The third generation 
after inter-marriage had full Israelite privileges, 
whereas Ammon and Moab were banned for ever 
(Dt 23®- ’^) ; these two lands are regarded as 
stumbling-blocks, but there is no warning against 
Edomite idolatry except in relatively late pass- 
ages. Nor is allusion made to any Edomite 
national deity corresponding to Milcom, Chemosh, 
and Jahweh, in Ammon, Moab, and Israel. Al- 
though the gods Hadad, Baal, and possibly ^faush 
were or had been known in Israel, Jahweh could 
be worshipped by the Edomite Doeg (1 S 21'^), and 
was, no doubt, known in Edom, as He also was — 
to judge from personal names — in N. Syria. In- 
deed, according to one very favourite view, J ahweh 
was the god of the Kenites;® and, since Gn 4®® 
refers to ilis immemorial worship, it would seem 
that their clan claimed to possess the cult from 
the earliest times. But the evidence does not con- 
fine Jahweh to the Kenites. His rise is connected 
with Sinai, Mt. Paran, Seir, Teman, and probably 
i^adesh (Dt 33®, Jg 5"*, Hab 3®) ; and the persistence 
of this belief is shown partly by the tradition that 
Elijah was impelled to visit Horeb, the mount of 
God, in search of the true Jahweh (1 K 19®^*), and 
partly by the lateness of the reference in Habakkuk. 
It is clear that the Edomite area was, in some very 
special sense, regarded as the home of Jahweh. In 
addition to this, with the Kenites are associated 
the Rechabites (1 Ch 2®®; Calebite in 4^® [reading 
‘Rechab’ for ‘Rechah,’ with LXX]), and these 
certainly held that desert conditions were proper 
to the religion of Jahweh (Jer 35). Their uncom- 
promising zeal, as su^ested in the account of 
Jehu’s revolt (2 K 10^®^), illustrates a reforming 
spirit, which finds a parallel when the Levites take 
their stand for J ahweh and put their brethren to 
the sword (Ex 32®®). Thus, with S. Palestine are 
connected, directly or indirectly, traditions of the 

1 JJz is named with Edom in La 4^1 ; and, for Eliphaz of 
Teman, cf, the names in Gn 36ii. 

2 Tiele, Stade, Budde, Guthe, Moore, H. P. Smith, and others; 
see Paton, BW^ Aug-. 1906, p. 116 £f. 
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origin of Jaliweh and certain impetnons reforms 
'which are bound up with Becliabifces and Levites, 
both of -whom have S. Palestinian relationship. 
It is very difficult to find an adequate explanation 
of all tlie data. The Jainveh of the south, from 
the Edomite area, became^ tjm Jahweh of the 
Israelites ; and, since the deities Hadad (or Addu) 
and Shemesh (the sun-god) are most conspicuous in 
Palestine in the age of the Amarna Letters (c. 1400 ^ 
B.c.)d it mav be infeiTed that only some sweeping ; 
change in tiie history of the land can account for ' 
the subsequent appearance of Jahweh as the sole 
recognized god of Israel. But there is no good 
evidence for any early wide-spread movement from 
the south, such as is represented in the Israelite 
conquest, nor is there any reference to apostasy to 
Hadad or Shemesh. The evidence suggests rather 
that the south was responsible for a new era in 
Jahwism, for the, inauguration of a new stage 
in the development of conceptions of Jah^velds 
nature. It is intelligible that, just as a new stage 
may he inaugurated by a new name [Abraham for 
Abram, Hebron for Kirjath-arba, etc.), the adher- 
ents of a purer worship of Jahweh might regard 
Him as a new god ; and, in point of fact,^ the 
reformers of Israel view the heathenish 'worship of 
Jahiveh as Baal-worship. It is another question 
whether Jahweh had actually been a recr>gnized 
|i^od in Edom. If, for example, the cult of Jahweh 
m Palestine had been enforced over S. Palestine, 
it might have existed in a purer form among the 
■wild but simpler desert tribes. It is also jmsaible 
that allowance must be made for reflexion, and 
that sauthern groups, afterwards incorjM^rated in 
Israel, held the belief tliat their purer worship of 
Jahweh had been brought with them from taeir 
earlier seats. Pinally, the traditions may imply 


that certain Edomite groups sei’ninitet! tlieinselves 
from their brethren, aiid ranged rlituiiselves under 
the banner of Jahweh ; and, if flaliweh was not 
originally Edomite, the relations^ between Him and 
these new adherents would be without naturalistic: 
traits — they would he rather a matter of free 
clioiee. The relatioiiHliip in rnich a case would Im 
more of an ethical character. 

In conclusion, there i« a very close relationship 
between Esau (Edom) and his twiiidtrolhcr Jacfdi 
(Israel) ; this is enhanced by the genealogical thita 
in Gn 36, and by the evidence linking Lrael with 
an area which is Edomite rather than Israel if cj. 
Certain elans in Israel appe?ir lo Inive eoiiie direct 
from l^adesh, on tlie Edomite friuitier, and with 
such a movement as this may be associated the 
jiresence of specifleallv *6. i\ale«tinian traciitioiis, 
which are now Israelite in the rndmurj sense. 
There is no reference to a national Ktioinito god, 
no condemnation of the cults or of the peo|de in 
the earlier literature; the Edomite area R|q>ears 
to have influenced Israelite legal and ecelesiastical 
institutions; and Jahweh Himself, or iterhapw rather 
the purer form of Jahwism, is closely connected 
with this district The bearing of this Edomite 
evidence uimn tlie wider questions of OT criticism 
has yet to t»e worked out.^ 

LiTKaATrm— In addition to tlie «iihorlti«s cited in tbe 
artJfk?, mis artt. on ‘DImn/ hy A. H. Snyce, in MDB. 

in BBh mid S, A. Cook, In FJirn; p. Biihl, 
ft'mh, d. MmiiUf, Lelpdg, pun exccllcfit, inonccriiiir 

and arol'jamlwi.'fil itgorination hy Gray 
Hid Mui Sjc Chades Wilson, In ItVah'M, Brnnnow* 

DoinMzewski, i^runucut 8trA«islnjf¥, Libbey- 

Hohklns, Thf *B,r4an rnlfry and Lctilnfi, ; A, 

Mwfdl, AraMa X'mmm lUhs. hirilirr, F. Thom ten, 

PnltfUna-Litnatur, HiJi.VS, il. Hh, asnl Indcjs. i.rt. 

‘ivtra' ; and tin* opening 4rticl«® by G. A. Smith, in 
FxiMKtitor, Oct.~l>ec. l&tB. B* A* COOIL 
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Introductory (J. Abams), p. 166. 

American (A. P. Chamberlaik), p. 174. 

Babylonian. — See Chilbrek { Bab. - Assy r.). 

Buddhist (A. S. Geden), p. 177. 

Chinese (F. J. Maclagan), p. 183. 

Egyptian,— See Children (Egyptian). 

Greek (W. Murison), p. 185. 

EDUCATION (Introdxictory).— X. The meaning 
attached to the wmrd ‘ Education ’ varies greatly. 
According to some writers it includes all the forces 
that influence human development. According to 
others it is limited to something so narrow as to be 
equivalent to nothing more tlian teaching. The 
widest meaning is well expressed in the words of 
John Stuart Mill, who tells us that education 

* includes whatever we do for ourselves, and whatever is done 
for us by others for the expiw purpose of bringing us nearer to 
the perfection of our nature ; in its largest acceptation it com- 
prehends even the indirect effects produced on character, and 
on the human feculties, by things of which the direct parp0®(^ 
arc different ; bylaws, by forms of government, by the industrial 
arts, hy mode® of social life ; nay, even by physical facte not 
dependent on human vdH ; by climate, soil, ana local position’ 
(B«toirial Address, St. Anmews, 1867).' 

He himself seems to feel that this is mther too 
wide a view to be of practical applicaHon, so he 
restricts it in the same address to 

* the culture which each generation purposely Mves to those 
who are to be its sueceisors. in order to qualify them for at 
least keeping up. and, ii p^slble, for raising, the level of the 
Improvement which has l^n attained/ 

la both definitions it will be observed that the 
idea of Purpose is involved in the process of edu- 
cation, ‘To have loved her* may have been ‘a 
liberal education,* but the epigram owes its point 
to the very omission of this idea of purpose, which 
is always felt to be essential in education, 

1 See S. A, Cook, Md. of Am. Paf., p. 88 ff. 


TI ON. 

Hindu (W. Crookk), p. IW. 
Japanese,— See Education (Buddhist), 
Jewish (M. Joseph), p. 164. 

Muslim (L Goldzihee), p. 108, 

Persian (L. H. Gray), p. 207. 

Roman (J, Wight Duff), p. 208. 


If we examine a large number of the definitions 
supplied by eminent writers, we shall find that 
there is one term present in almost all of them. 
This term is ‘Development,* The word itself is 
seldom absent, and the idea implied by it m always 
present. Thus Festalom states Ids views in the 
familiar plant metaphor : 

♦Sound. Education stands before lac tymbollwtl by a tree 
planted near fertiliising water, A little «t#d, which coateliit 
the design of the tree, Tte form «id proportion, Is plmrnd In Iht 
soli. See how it germinates and exmiJii* Into trurili, branchw, 
leave®, ffowers, and fruit I The whole tree i« an unintermpted 
chain of organic parte, the plan of which cxiiteti In ite »«! and 
root. Mm is similar to the tree* In the nemdwrn ohiM are 
hidden those facultlw which are to unfold duriiif lift* (tee 
Addrw on Birthday, 1818). 

Froebcl as a loyal disciple naturally follows ; 

* So fee man must be viewed not m alresdy become perfect, 
not as fixed and, stetlouary, but as constant yet always progret- 
sively developing, . . . always advancing from one stage of do- 
velopment to another’ (MmuehemrMtmpt Vienna, liiSS* 1 16), 
Besides the ideas of development and deliberate 
purpose, there are always present in tome form or 
other two additional ideas, thow of System and 
of Knowledge or Culture, In a cermin mnm a 
child is educated by the prooe» of living, even 
when there is no purpose of educating him, amt no 
system in the process ; but, in m far m Eciucation 
1 On «om« of tfeo qu^fcloni involved, th# writer «»y !i« p«iv 
naitted to refer to tibe articles *,Genwl%' * Jow,* ♦ItevftM,* wd 
‘ P^^Mne/ In and the Introduction to 1 Mtewi, In E, H. 

Oharlce* edition of the Apocrypha (1»12X 
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is treated as an art or as a science, it must be 
carried on with the deliberate purpose of modify- 
ing development by means of knowledge syste- 
matically imparted. 

Of the four ideas that we have found to be 
essential to the connotation of the term ‘Educa- 
tion,’ that of Development applies to the pupil, 
and must be accepted as a datum in the problem ; 
the other three are more or less under the control 
of the educator. 

The idea of Development involves the correlative 
idea of organism, and organism implies the exist- 
ence of an inherent law that is brought to light in 
the development of the organism. The idea of 
life, literally or figuratively, is always implied 
when we speak of an organism. This, indeed, 
would compel us to hunt for the meaning of this 
mysterious thing called Life, but we must here 
assume a knowledge of the general meaning of the 
vital principle. Whatever it is, it pervades the 
whole of the structure in which it is found. Of 
it may be said, as is said of the soul, ‘it is all 
in the whole, and all in every part.’ This distinc- 
tion, indeed, is of great value in marking off an 
organism from a machine. Only an organism can 
develop. As we discriminate between an organism 
and a machine, so we must discriminate between 
development and growth. Growth may take two 
forms — accretion and multiplication — but neither 
increase in bulk nor increase in number of parts 
of itself implies development. Increase in com- 
plexity of structure must be added to adaptation 
to function, before we have genuine development. 
Development, then, is a process of differentiation 
correlated with adaptation to function. 

This brings us to the third essential element in 
the connotation of the term ‘Development.’ It 
always implies self-determination on the part of 
the developing organism. This, indeed, is implied 
in the idea of an organism. It begins, flourishes, 
and decays, all according to laws that are inherent 
in its own nature. The laws of its development 
are indeed part of itself. Its life is simply the 
exemplification of these laws. The question may 
be asked, in fact. Which is the butterfly ; is it the 
egg, the larva, the chrysalis, or the imago ? The 
answer clearly^ is that it is all four. The idea of 
the butterfly is incomplete unless it includes all 
the stages through which the creature passes in 
the process of its development. We cannot define 
a developing being imless we take into account 
what it has been and what it is going to be. A 
frog both is and is not a tadpole. The acorn, the 
seedling, the sapling, and the full-grown tree are 
all essential to the true idea of the full-grown oak. 
The oak is implicit in the acorn ; the acorn is ex- 
licit in the oak. The acorn realizes itself only 
y becoming an oak. 

2. Theories and problems of education. — The 
true fundamental aim of every individual is self- 
realization in the widest and truest sense of the 
term ; but here at the very threshold a serious diffi- 
culty arises. The mere phrase ‘self-realization’ 
suggests an objection of the first importance in 
Education. If true development is self-development 
— development from within in accordance with the 
laws of our nature, — ^is there room in the process 
for an educator? Does it not seem almost self- 
evident that an educator, so far from aiding in 
true development, must of necessity hinder it by 
imposing on the developing self an influence other 
than that of the developing ego ? This diflSculty 
is at the bottom of the popular saying that all 
true education is self-education. But even Jacotot, 
an ingenious French teacher who, in his writings, 
took great pains to depreciate the work of 
teachers, does not go to the root of the matter. 
It is a strange demonstration of the uselessness of 


teachers that results in perhaps the most absurd 
of all methodologies, as Jacotot’s system turns out 
to be. The same difficulty is felt in Rousseau’s 
scheme, but is evaded by the inept plan of overt 
inaction. Why write a volume on Education, as 
Rousseau does, to prove that the teacher figures 
as a practically negligible element ? 

The radical difficulty shows itself to be what it 
is in Pestalozzi, and still more clearly in Froebel. 
The cause of this recognition of the difficulty and 
the attempt to meet it is to be found in the fact 
that these writers based their theory of education 
upon more or less clearly conceived Idealistic 
principles. 

It is true that Rousseau usually gets the credit 
of being the philosopher who won Pestalozzi for 
Education. But Pestalozzi lived a long life, and 
the force that impelled him to Education was not 
the only one that modified his thought. Kant 
was just finishing his University studies when 
Pestalozzi was born, and by the time the educator 
had found his vocation, and was actually engaged 
in it, the Kantian thought was beginning to make 
itself felt. The germs of Idealism were in the air : 
Pestalozzi could not hope to escape the infection. 
The plant metaphor, which has since been so over- 
worked, appears to have had considerable influence 
in modifying his principles ; but the metaphor was, 
after all, only a concrete statement of the Idealist 
position. 

As Kant was followed by Hegel, so Pestalozzi 
was followed by Froebel, and in both cases an 
advance in Idealism has been made. For our 
present purpose, principles, not persons, interest 
us. We are not specially concerned with either 
the Pestalozzian or the Froebelian development. 
The important thing is that the development of 
the whole school has given a clear demonstration 
of the educational effect of the theory of self- 
realization. 

There exists at this moment a large and important 
school of educationists who ground their opinions 
on a more or less intelligent interpretation of the 
life and works of Pestalozzi and Froebel. They 
have outlived the philosophical difficulties that 
troubled their later master. They have a system 
which experience has proved to be valuable, and 
they are inclined to rest content without going 
into uncomfortable details. It was otherwise with 
Froebel. He felt keenly the initial difficulty of 
his system, and throughout the whole of his 
Edtication of Man he struggles with more or less 
success to justify the educator in interfering in the 
work of education at all. The ordinary Kinder- 
garteners dabble in the mechanism of Idealism 
without in the least understanding the nature and 
necessity of the primary assumption that gives it 
life and meaning. Naturally, as soon as they set 
themselves to think at all, they come to a dead- 
lock. The child is like a plant, it can grow and 
develop ; it is growing, but only in a determinate 
way. . True education, therefore, must aim at per- 
mitting and encouraging the child to develop in 
the greatest possible freedom. Froebel sees this 
very clearly : 

‘Therefore Education, instruction, and teaching should in 
the first characteristic necessarily be passive, watchfully and 
protectively following, not dictatorial, not invariable, not 
visibly interfering.’ FUrther, in the following section we are 
told: ‘The still young being, even though as yet unconsci- 
ously, like a product of nature, precisely and surely wills that 
which is best for himself, and, moreover, in a form which is 
quite suitable to him, and which he feels within himself the 
disposition, power, and means to represent' (oj?. dt. § 71). 

If, then, the child thus makes for what is for his 
good as certainly as a duckling makes for water, 
it is obvious that the occupation of the teacher is 
in a parlous state. Why employ a man to make 
a child do what the child cannot help doing ? The 
usual reply is botanical. A given seed can pro- 
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duce ttotlamg but a particular plant, and yet there 
may be worE for a gardener. The very elaborate 
scheme of gifts and occupations that characterizes 
the Kindergarten system shows that Froebel re- 
garded education as at least pssible, and, by in- 
ference, desirable, W© are therefore entitled to 
a better argument than a mere analogy. The 
problem is how to find a place for a teacher be- 
tween a developing nature, with a determination 
towards good, and a world that is by hypothesis 
good, inasmuch as ‘all has proceeded from God, 
and is limited by God alone/ 

FroebeFs answer rises above Botany. The 
educator, he tells us, is himself a part of the 
world in question: he has, therefore, a place. 
That this place is consistent with the rest of the 
theory is manifest, because the teacher whojs 
found imposing laws and restrictions on thel child 
‘ himself is strictly and inevitably subjected to a 
perpetually governing law ; to an unavoidable per- 
petual necessity ; thus all arbitrariness is banished.’ 
The educator must at every moment act under 
two different influences, which yet lead him to the 
same line of conduct. He must guide and be 
guided. His consistency as govemea and governor 
IS guaranteed by the continual reference of himself 
and his pupil to an invisible and invariable third. 
The teacher, while seeking to enable the pupil to 
attain to self-realization, must seek at the sauie 
time to realize himself. Only by rightly guiding 
the pupil can the master himself Iw right. If the 
boy’s nature and the master’s are each developing 
freely, then their actions must of necessity fit into 
each other, and produce a harmony whiclt k the 
invisible and invariable third, in other words, the 
inherent rationality of the universe. 

In Education, as in some other directions, the 
Idealist position has been accepted timidly and 
incompletely. Instead of boldly accepting the 
whole of tne doctrine thus enunciatai in the 
Education qf Man^ later Froebel ians have selected 
for special emphasis the principle, * Find what 
Mature intends for the chiidren, andfoUtm thaV 
‘A passivity, a following,’ has b^ome their watch- 
word ; and so true are they, in theory at least, to 
this view-point that it is hardly to be wondered 
at that a sort of general paralysis is the result. 
So passive must the Froebelians become, if they 
are true to their theory, that they must cease to 
have any influence over their pupils at all 
When we consider the bewiiderin|t paraphernalia 
of gffts and occupations in the Kindergarten, we 
are inclined to think that the Froebelians have 
hardly been loyal to their principle of non-inter- 
ference, The justification usually offered is that 
the^ various exercises have been ais<»vered by ex- 
periment to be exactly the sort of thing that 
Nature demands, and that the teacher in applying 
his methods is, after all, only * passive, following/ 
It would be unfair to the system, and not to our 
present purpose, to argue from the fact that any- 
thing more unnatural than many of the practical 
applications of the principle, it would be impossible 
to find. The principle mxi hardlv be held re- 
sponsible for the rigid, and, therefore, irrational 
application made by unsympathetic teachers. Yet 
it is surely not unreasonable to maintain that a 
benevolent superintendence is too modest a name 
for the complicated system the Froebelians have 
now elaborated. The value of the Kindergarten 
is not the point at issue. The question is— Can 
the ‘ passive, following’ theory be held to be con- 
sistent with the system now developed ? 

By observation it is found that children are fond 
of making things, of expressing thus their own 
ideas, of < making the inner outer/ Whan the 
teacher gives them the opportunity of exercising 
this power or gift, he feels that The is ‘passive, 


following/ He la but the Jackal that provides the 
; meat. The eating is the part of the child. If the 
teacher is content with this function, nothing 
^ more need be said. Education is recognized as a 
^ mystery. Given a child and certain niaterials, it 
^ is found that a certain renult is jfrodaced. This 
I may be interesting a® a fact in Natural History; 
I it cannot b© held to explain anything. Tire 
I educator does not educate ; the child i« his own 
I educator. 

: There is obviously a sense in which it is true 
I that all education is gclf-edumtiim. No man can 
‘ learn for another ; no man can l« moral for 
■ another. Jacotot’s definition of teaching, ‘ causing 
another to learn/ has been discredited. Can the 
definition of Education, ‘causing another Jo de- 
velop himself according to the Ia’ivh of his own 
nature,’ be defended? "By the conditions of the 
case, the subject must develop somehow : the only 
point left for consideration, therefore, is, Can w© 
modify this development so as to protluee the Imat 
result possible in the given case? This again 
involves two distinct prolilems ; Fin^t, we have to 
discover wdmt the highest form of devel»..»pment 
pssible in the given case really is. Secoiuliy, we 
have to discover some means «>f attaining this 
fonn. 

The first problem, as it is stated alswe, in in- 
soluble, No doubt, were all the c«mdiCiimH of the 
case knowm, the highest Joriii of tlevelopment 
ptissible for the given subject wiiiild be &i mm 
evident. But iiucb knowknige in libstdiiiely Iwyond 
our finite mimk. VicwikI suh 
tlie problem ceases to W ajiroblein, and a 

mere statement of fact. Unforltiimloly, tliiii laiint 
of view is not attainable. 

The tmm is not yet altogetliifr The 

second proldem, which seems to dc|»*rid upon the 
first for Its very conditions, may iisidf sufqdy the 
solution of the first. In working out. its oivit 
development, the ego may intiicate_ own ideal, 
indeed must indicate that ideal. The ini|>ortant 
question that now arises i«, Does it indicate tJmt 
ideal soon enough for the educator to profit by the 
indication? Even if this question l>e Milisfactorily 
answered, there remains tfse final problem* Can an 
external mind have any share in deteniiiiiing the 
development of a «elf-deten»iniog organism? To 
face tlie question fairly, w'e must gi%"e up all 
metaphors, however convenient, Alsive ail, w’e 
must give up that weari»me acorn with i» result- 
ing tree. It has to be admlttc^l that the tree i# 
implicit in the 'Ucorn, and that cerlaiti laws can be 
discovered which aid m In furthering the develop- 
ment of the oak ; but a child is not m acorn : a 
man is not a tree. We may endow an aconi wlih 
life — organic life ; w*e may, if we will, endow it 
wdtii a sort of generalked consciousness ; but in the 
'Caa©' of the child there is something quite new, and 
much higher than the highest w« can |»»»ibly 
attribute to the tree. The mk is, n« doubt, m 
absolutely self-determined m is the cltikl, but it la 
not consciously self-determin^ed. The developing 
human being is not only »elf4«teriiiia«l, lie m 
seif-oonwious. 

How doM this new element affect the mne! 
Can external influences modify 
cbaraoterizwi by »elf«oonpcioiisn«s in the Mine 
way M they mmlify self • developiiieiit not^ao 
characterizeci I MrmiieJiily they eati, in a iiegfitlve 
ssensa at least. Tim environ uiciit, ctinscioui or 
unconscious, can and does inu*rfere with tlw full 
and free process of Hclf-reali/iUbm. A force that 
can hinder may reiminabiy l« ioi»iiiwni t4i Iw iible 
to help, if only In a oegative m'liy. By merely 
withholding its action, the environ iiieiit umy tie 
said to produce a |»sitive tllect ; naliiro ti ekwiy 
dependent on nurture* It mmni not l« forgotlea 
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that in the process of development there are two 
forces— an outer and an inner — the nature of the 
developing ego, and the nurture supplied ; and 
any influence must differ according as it is allied 
to the inner nature or to the outer nurture. 

We have the antagonism between two forces — 
the self -developing ego on the one hand, and the 
environment against which it strives on the other. 
It is in and through this strife that the ego realizes 
itself, so far as it rises above the antagonism, and 
attains an ever higher and higher unity. If the 
educator is to exercise any influence at all, he 
must throw in his force either with the ego or 
with the environment. 

The natural thing is to throw in his influence 
with the struggling ego ; but what is the result ? 
Suppose that by his help a higher unity is ob- 
tained : how does the self -realizing ego fare ? The 
unity thus attained may be real for the educator : 
it is empty for the struggling ego. This mistake in 
moral training is exactly parallel with the popular 
blunder in intellectual education. The blunder in 
question is the supplying of cut and dry definitions 
and rules, which certainly introduce order among 
the confused mass of presented ideas, but an order 
that is meaningless. The child, for example, is 
struggling to understand the meaning of the 
concept ‘Abstract Noun.’ There is a manifold 
of presented ideas. The teacher may give his 
cut and dry definition which produces an appear- 
ance of order. This definition, which imposes a 
mechanical unity on the hitherto rebellious mani- 
fold, may be perfectly accurate, and may represent 
a real unity to the teacher. To the child it is a 
hindrance. No general principle can be of use to 
a child till he has worked for it, that is, till he has 
made it his own by rising above the antagonism 
of the particulars it combines. 

To seek to aid the ego, then, by directly helping 
it, is to weaken it. Even if we understand the 
ideal the ego seeks to attain, we cannot directly 
aid it in its efforts, for in so doing we reduce the 
development below the level of conscious self- 
realization. 

The place of the educator is, therefore, limited 
to the environment. He is but one element of the 
manifold against which the ego reacts. We must 
influence the ego by means of its limitations. If 
we can so modify the environment that the ego 
must react upon it in a determinate way, we seem 
to be able to influence the ego directly, and to 
restrict its power of self -development. Yet the 
very power tnus exercised is possible only because 
of the laws according to which the organism de- 
velops itself. If the developing organism responded 
capriciously to given forces, it could not be said to 
be self-determined. A perfectly unlimited self 
ceases to be a self at all, and loses all meaning. 
If, then, the child answers the educator’s stimulus 
exactly as the educator expects, it is because the 
nature of the child demands that this reaction and 
no other shall follow this stimulus. 

It may be here objected that, if this be so, man- 
making is really possible. The child is clay in the 
hands of the potter. All the educator has to do 
is to discover the laws according to which the 
child develops, and apply this knowledge. To 
this a cheerful assent may oe given. So far as the 
educator knows the laws according to which a 
child develops, so far is that child clay in his 
hands, to make of him what he will. Nor does 
this admission in the least endanger the in- 
dependence of the child as a self-determining 
organism. The educator can make of the child 
what he will only by obeying the laws of the 
child’s development. The very freedom that marks 
the self -development of the child is the necessity 
which impels him to act as the educator leads him 


to act. The child realizes himself fully and freely 
in the environment that has been modified by 
the educator. No less freely and fully does the 
educator realize himself in the environment which 
he has modified. 

Viewed from too close a standpoint, there seems 
here to be a distinct contradiction. How can a 
child be at the same time self-determined and 
determined by another? Viewed from a higher 
level, the contradiction disappears, and the two 
forces — the child ego and the educator ego — are 
seen to form parts of a wider organism in which 
each finds its only possible freedom in attaining a 
harmony with its surroundings — in acting thus 
and thus and not otherwise. If this be so, it may 
be asked, Why do educators as a matter of fact so 
often fail to obtain that determining power over 
their pupils ? It is generally admitted that within 
certain narrow limits the educator does mould the 
character of the pupil as a potter does the clay ; 
and, when the matter is looked into with any 
degree of care, those limits are found to be con- 
stituted by the bounds of the educator’s knowledge 
of the laws according to which the pupil’s ego is 
self-determined. 

The objection of the loss of freedom of the child, 
whose nature is guided by the skilful teacher, 
may be met by the correlative objection of the 
loss of freedom on the part of the teacher. If the 
child must react in a fixed way to certain stimuli, 
he seems to lose his freedom; but what of the 
freedom of the educator? In order to modify 
in a given direction the development of a given 
organism, the educator must modify his own 
energies in a definite direction — must, in short, to 
some extent give up the freedom of his own 
development. There is here no fatalism. Educator 
and educated develop alike according to the laws 
of their being. The fact that a complete know- 
ledge of the nature of the educated would enable 
the educator to modify the development in no 
way interferes with the free self -development of the 
educated. Such complete knowledge is admittedly 
unattainable. But, supposing it to be attained by 
the educator, he would by that very knowledge 
have ceased to be an educator. He would have 
risen to a point of view from which he could look 
with full comprehension upon both parties in the 
work of education. He would see that master 
and pupil in their action and reaction upon each 
other are gradually working out their differences, 
and are attaining ever higher and higher levels at 
which certain antagonisms of the process dis- 
appear. What causes it to appear that the ego of 
the educator is dominating the ego of the educated 
is that the former always works from a slightly 
higher level. He cannot, indeed, rise to such a 
height as to be able to envisage at one sweep all 
the antagonisms and reconciliations that make up 
the entire sphere of education, but he is always 
working from a level high enough to resolve the 
immediate antagonism that makes up the now of 
education at any given moment. 

Underlying all this is the great assumption of 
Idealism which we must be content to receive and 
to acknowledge as an assumption. We cannot 
transcend thought ; we cannot prove the organic 
unity of the universe ; but, if the universe he not 
an organism, if there be no reason underlying the 
manifold of experience, then philosophy has no 
meaning for us. All the same, it must be admitted 
that these wide generalities, while showing that 
explanation is possible, that a system of education 
is within the grasp of complete knowledge, give 
little help in the practical work of education. 
Within this rounded whole that makes up the 
Idealist’s universe, we must begin our work some- 
where. We must have a system that fits into the 
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limited area within which we live. Our practical 
method does not require to supply a complete 
explanation of its principles. The essential thing 
is that it shall not contradict any of the hmiings 
of the more general theory set forth above. 

To come down from the clouds— let us see how 
the thing works out. Given a newly. born child, 
hoAV can the educator bring his Jnlluence to bear 
upon it? The faculty psyciudogist is at once busy 
■with talk about exercising the faculty of discrinu- 
nation by changes of light and temperature. This 
exercise demanils, he tells us, a rudimentary form 
of memory and judgment. And thus the building 
up of the ego proceeds. The whole process may be 
summed up in the one word ‘training,’ In modern 
educational works this word has acquired a sort of 
sacred meaninglessness. Few words labour under 
such a weight of assumptions. Katurally its use 
is marked by a great deal of vagueness ; but, as 
often as it occurs, it appears to connote a process 
that is peculiarly philosophical yet practical. 
Despite its ordinary vagueness it is not left with- 
out a fairly well defined special meaning. K. H. 
Quick, for example, 'would divide all educators 
into the three great classes : liealists, Humanists, 
and Trainers; and the school of educators who 
follow David Sto'sv claim to form what they call 
Hh& training school.’ If we have regard to the 
results of the process of education, this classifica- 
tion obviously im|di-es a cross-division ; for each of 
the schools claims to train its pupils, though they 
difier regarding the meann to be* used to accomplisli 
the training. " Withotit pressing the distintikm 
too closely, it may be said that tcjacdting lays 
stress on the knowuedga to be conveyed, training 
rather on the process 'of conveying 'it, and par- 
ticularly on the effect of this process u|H>n tlie 
mind of the pupil 

Sometimes, indeed, a lower view of training is 
held. It is regarded m more or less physical In 
his Introduction to the Pedagogic of Eerhart 
(London, 1895), p. ix, we find Ufer saying : 

* Animals cannot in any true sense be educated : they can only 
be trained. Education is an influence upon man. W'hen a 
person is ^ken of as well-educated, we do not tliink of 
bodily qualities. The educating influence has reference to the 
soul, and concerns itself with tlie bodv only in so far as the care 
of the latter is immediately serviceable to the former.* 

The very existence of the training school of 
educators proves that this comparatively low* view 
of training is not universal ; yet there is clearly 
an element of truth in it* At college there are 
trainers for the river, and tutors for the st*hooLs. 
As usual, whatever difficulty there is arises from 
a metaphor. The process reprenented !)v the word 
is carried over from the body to the m'ind. For- 
ttinately there is more than the usual attenuated 
connexion between the two terms of the metaphor. 
In the last resort physical training consists in 
teaching an animal to perform certain acts easily 
by making it do them frequently. Here it is the 
first step that coste. ^ After the act has been per- 
formed once, there is little difficulty in having it 
repeated, till it can be done perfectly. Fahor 
fahrimndo is the trainer’s motto* In physical 
training this first step mu»s no real difficulty. 
A dog is taught to pretend to smoke a pipe by 
having tiie pipe placed in his mouth ; the rest of 
the training resolves iteelf into biscuits and blows. 
In the region of morals the same thing may be 
applied to a limited extent. We may make a 
cliiid act in certain ways by sheer physical force, 
and then by rewards and punishments transform 
wqlated acts into habits. This is probably all that 
is implied in the aphorism adopted by the training 
school : * Train up a child in the way he should 
go : and when he is old, he will not depart from 
It.’ 

But this is not enough. If it were, we should 


not have got beyond tlie idea of virtue as a bundle 
of good habits. ]Maiiy writers, among them I*oeke, 
are’ content to lU'Cf'pt this view of iiionil training, 
at any rate in the earlier years. At this stage the 
young mind is regarded as ineupable of reasoning: 
Ihere’can ini no real thought about muruh. ; the 
practice of virtue must prerriic the primdidcH. It 
need not, of cour.'^t*, be deuieti that Utore Is in life 
room for automatic virtue, iiot mendy in liodily 
habit.s, but in tbose intangible inlluVnees thai 
make up so great a part of moral and iiiielleetiial 
life. But such a virtue is a f^rminu-^' ad 
It explains nothing, and iiidetrd incn'.'ises llie need 
for explanation. Xo .sy>tem c>f inonil training e;in 
recognixe mere habit as the ultimate moral aim. 
If the soul becomes a mere sfdf -acting maehiiie, 
morality i.s impossilde. We attach no Idame to 
the dynamiter s clockwork. 

Are we tlien driven back u|>ott tlie Socratie 
‘Virtue is hw^iicdm^l Can we not be moral 
without being con.scioii.sly moral ? Tlie answer is 
Yes or No according to the time element involved. 
An act that is purely a reflex mu. is in itself 
unmoral, neither moral nor imiiioral ; Init the 
process bj* which adelil«?rate act has, been changed 
into a refiex one is a moral process. Without 
making too much of the distinction, it. may 
maintuined that all acts that an* originated in the 
cerebrum are moral ; those that can trace their 
origin no further Imck than the cerelsdlum an* in 
themselves unmoral BotaniHth^tell us that at tlie 
tip oi each hmiding twig there is ii at wideh 
all th»* eelln that are gfUicrated come into bidiig 
undifierentiatiH'l In all the ot.lmr pans of the 
plant the ci*llh begin their existence with a definife 
bias: they are l»a.st cells, or sap ccIIh, or fibre ifells, 
or cambium cells; they an* tlmt and can l» 
nothing else, ihily the umliHercntiat'»«d crik at 
the growing point are fitted to bci*om** any sort of 
cell that the plant, atiimk most iu nmi of at the 
time. The part of our Imiiig that deak with mw 
cases is our moral growing 'point. .Most of our 
nature soon gets a set which k moral only from 
what it implies in the past.; the real living 
morality must looked for in the ii|q.difation of 
principles to new* cases. In ordinary life, every 
time a drunkard gives way to his craving we 
believe that he is guilty of an iiiimmral itiid 
hold him resjamsible for it : yet imr nation 

should in fairuesa fall not upon i.he individual a, ft, 
but upon the series of acts that tmukrml this 
individual act inevilabk. It is true flint the 
drinking habit hardly reaches the purely reflex 
stage, but in chsvk it comoH exirtmiciv cIom* 
to it, and the closer it comes to this pt-duf, tfie le.xs 
the responsibility of the subject for wdi iiiclividiial 
ffeCt. 

Underlying all the theories of training is the 
fundamental psiimption of tmpaeitY. we can 
train ^ only within the limito of ilm wsumcci 
eapaeity. ^ The relative imiwrtswice of eapiicity 
and training, ht>w*ever, varies cruiskierably in the 
theorim of different writers. On the one side w.e 
have the Idealkts, with their theory of develop- 
ment which places capacity in thii very forefriuit ; 
on the other we have the Atoiiiktic scIiikiI, wliicli 
all but eliminates faculty in favour training. 
According to Herkurt, * The mml liw no capacity 
or faculty whatever, either to recciv*? or to pro- 
duce anything’ {LeMn^k msr Udp- 

rig, 1851, I 152). Thk atartlifig PtAtoinerit does 
not block the way of the » ciWttplet.ely 

to at first sight appears ; for wdtat Ilerbart token 
from the soul he .gives to the itit:;rs ; and wlmtc^ver 
may be the metophyrimi and psytdmiogicril rights 
of the matter, the eclttoatl0niil'|iR>c.oi« does '"not 
suffer. It k sometimes objected to Herlmrt that 
his Mucakonal fcheoiiw amnot be ieduewi from 
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Ms psychology ; but as a matter of fact his educa- 
tional theories were elaborated before his psycho- 
logical, and there can be little doubt that the 
needs of education had a great deal to do with 
the peculiar form his psychology took. Carried 
out to its logical issue, the Herbartian system of 
education implies the possibility of man-making 
not only on the intellectual but also on the morM 
side. As Locke demolished the theory of innate 
ideas, so Herbart demolished the theory of innate 
faculties. His educational system may not unfairly 
be saM to be^ a process by which faculties can be 
supplied. His evolution of the will from the 
connict of ideas really amounts to the creation 
of the will by circumstances if no educator deliber- 
ately interferes, or by the educator if there be one 
who cares to modify the interaction of the conflict- 
ing ideas. If, as Herbart maintains, ‘Action 
generates the will out of desire,’ there is evidently 
room in education for a more efiective application 
of the maieutic art than even Socrates ever 
imagined. 

The positions of the Herbartian metaphysic and 
psychology are untenable, but the educational 
applications are in themselves very useful, and are 
really not involved in the condemnation that their 
supposed foundation deserves. Herbart distin- 
guished between mere instruction and ‘educative 
instruction,’ the distinction depending upon the 
nature of the connexions involved in the subjects 
taught. Those subjects that touch human life at 
the greatest number of points form the best kind 
of Gesinnungsstqff'f^ as he names the material for 
educative instruction. In estimating the value of 
the Herbartian system, the mistake is commonly 
made of attaching too much importance to the 
purely intellectual aspect, sometimes even to the 
exclusion of the moral, though, as a matter of 
fact, the moral side bulked very largely in Her- 
bart’s mind. No doubt Herbart does attach very 
great importance to Knowledge as an educational 
organon, but no competent critic can read his 
educational work without at once seeing the 
moral implications of the system. The whole 
value of instruction, indeed, from Herbart’s point 
of view, consists in its moral bearings. ^ So far 
does he go in this direction that he has given rise 
to a great deal of indignation by his well-known 
saying, ‘ The stupid man cannot be virtuous.’ A 
view of the Herbartian system as a whole makes it 
clear that he did not mean the word stumpfsinnig 
to be understood as referring to capacity, but rather 
to the use made of capacity, though it has to be 
admitted that the word is not the best he could 
have chosen to convey this meaning. He is con- 
tinually emphasizing the need of supplying the 
mind with healthy ideas in order that a full life 
may be possible. We are too apt to set up a purely 
negative ideal of virtue. Our favourite moral 
axioms consist of prohibitions. Herbart is more 
inclined to demand positive goodness. His advice 
is not so much ‘ Avoid evil ’ as * Do good.’ The dull 
untutored man cannot be virtuous because he has 
not made the most of himself. He is not what he 
might have been. Ignoti nulla cupido^ quotes 
Herbart, and the remark applies to good as well 
as to evil. All temptation in the last resort comes 
from within. We have here the psychological 
explanation of the saying, ‘ To the pure all things 
are pure.’ The ‘circle of thought,’ by which 
Herbart means the organized content of tlie mind, 
determines the character of a man. If all Her- 
bartianism could be gathered up into one sentence, 
that sentence would be ; ‘The will has its root in 
the circle of thought.’ 

At the present moment the great need of the 
Science of Education is a synthesis of the Her- 
bartian and Eroebelian systems, and signs are not 


lacking that such a synthesis is well within sight. 
Each supplies the defects of the other, each 
corrects the other’s errors. 

3. History of education. — From a certain 
oint of view, the history of Education is the 
istory of the development of civilization. All 
moral and intellectual progress results from educa- 
tional processes that need not, however, be conscious 
processes. At the earliest stages of civilization, 
Education is confined to the ordinary influences of 
intercourse. The child is educated by the mere 
rocess of living. He learns by the reactions on 
is environment, and particularly by imitation, 
both in its positive and in its negative form. It is 
true that parents and other adults do at this stage 
give a certain amount of instruction to the growing 
child; but all this instruction is given with an 
immediate and definite aim, and has no intentional 
relation to the development of the character of the 
child. True education begins when the community 
attains to a sort of collective self-consciousness, 
and, as it were, turns itself back upon itself and 
takes itself in hand, with the deliberate intention 
of guiding development. The mere existence of 
schools is no proof that there is any attempt at 
education. These may exist only as a means of 
imparting a certain dexterity that will increase 
the value of the children to the community, or to 
some section of the community. 

Since religion was the first of the social forces 
that led to a special organization, it is very natural 
that it should be the first to see the need of educa- 
tion. To secure the proper observance of religious 
rites, it was essential that there should be a body 
of skilled priests, and this body could be maintained 
only by a system of carefully selecting and training 
young men to take the place of those who succumbed 
to age or disease. Experience would show that the 
earlier the training began, the more effective it 
proved, so what began as a professional college 
gradually developed a sort of preparatory depart- 
ment. Two influences would at once begin to act 
in such a way as to keep the school and the college 
distinct. First, the priests would come to regard 
the school as an excment means of sifting out all 
the characters that gave promise of proving good 
subjects for the religious life. It was obviously 
desirable, therefore, to mark off the school from 
the college by means of certain rites that came to 
be essential to full admission into the religious 
community. In the second place, it would soon 
be found that pupils who had gone through the 
school had benefited by the training, even though 
they had not been deemed worthy to enter the 
college. A desire would accordingly arise among 
the more ambitious parents that their children 
should share in the advantages of the school, even 
though there was no desire that they should take 
up the religious life. This tendency would be 
strongest where the Church was most powerful, and 
where the lay nobility was weakest. The connexion 
between the Church and Education is maintained 
throughout the ages, though the nature of the 
connexion varies according to the spiritual state 
of the Church. When the Church was pre- 
dominantly a political organization, the schools 
became little better than technical colleges, pre- 
paratory to the clerical profession. When the 
Church reached a high spiritual level, the schools 
gave their attention to human beings in general, 
and became places to fashion the raw material of 
humanity into its noblest forms, literally officince 
hominum. 

Of the history of Education among the primitive 
races we know very little with certainty. The 
only point that is quite clear is that Education has 
taken a form in each case determined by the 
prevailing ideals of the race. Caste in India, 
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Tradition and Ancestor- Worship in China, Dualism 
in Persia, Practical Common Sense in Egypt, all 
leave their mark on the kind of education adopted, 
and the lines along which it wm developed. The 
Theocracy among the Jews, with its consequent 
enhancement of the value of the individual, 
resulted in a wide-spread popular education, which 
was fundamentally moral and religious, but did 
not neglect the purely literary side. From the 
Old Testament record wb gather that among the 
Hebrews as a nation a knowledge of reading and 
writing was wide-spread, and in this respect thev 
stand out in a most favourable light compared wnth 
their contemporaries. See Education ( J ewish). 
With the Greek States, we enter upon a new 
phase of the history of Education, Kot only do 
we have written records of the actual state of 
education at the time, but have more or less 
detailed discussions of the theoiy of education and 
of educational ideals. Among the Greeks gener- 
ally, the individual was entirely subordinated to 
the State, the man was lost in the citijzen. The 
subjects taught were classed under the two heads, 
Music and Gymnastics, corresponding generally to 
literary and physical training. For it must be 
remembered that 3\Iusic among the Greeks included 
not only what we understand by that term, but 
also poetry, which in due course involved a know- 
ledge of reading and writing and the literary arts 
generally, though, of emirse, those arts wtwe cul- 
tivated in very different tlegrijes in the <iifferent 
Greek States. Among the Thebans, ft>r example, 
Gymnastics meant mainly the training necessary 
for war, and Music was limitetl to the attain- 
ments that gave a charm to the orgies they lovetl. 
The Spartans had higher ideids ; but even amon^ 
tliem tlie aim of Gymnastics was to give skill ana 
endurance in warfare. The literary training was 
confined to the three R*s, and some warlike Music, 
It is difficult to say under which head the |>eeuliar 
educational subject of larceny is to be placed. 
Probably this form of training in dexterity and 
cunning is mo.st fitly classed as Gymnastic. The 
trainingof citizens fell naturally into four periods : 
childhood at the mother's knee up to 7 years of age ; 
boyhood up to 18, during which period the boys 
were at public training scliools, but each had to 
have some gro'wn man m his special friend and 
trainer ; youth up to 30, during which time the 
young men were trained in the practice of war; 
maTihoodf during which they practised what they 
had been trained to do. It is to the credit of the 
Spartans that female education was fairly well 
organized in their State. Among the Athenians, 
the literary side received more attention, though 
Gymnastic retained its prominence, the recognized 
physical exercises being now grouped together in 
the pentathlon ; running, leaping, quoit-throwing, 
wrestling,^ and boxing. The %vider life of Athens, 
and the induence of the foreign element there, 
favoured the development of individualism. In 
his grmt educational work, The Mepubikt Plato 
sets himself to combat this individualism, and 
constructs an ideal scheme of Education in which 
the best elements of the actual Spartan and 
Athenian education are worked up into a system 
in which the individual is again overshadowed by 
the State. The Sopliists, ^against whom Socrat^ 
was never tired of girding, were teachers rather 
than educators. They professed to communicate a 
certain amount of valuable knowledge rather than 
to form character. See Education (Greeks 
This class of teacher became popular in Eome, 
which owed most of its culture to Greece. Among 
the Roman teachers were some notable men who 
deserve to rank as genuine educators. Chief of 
these is Quintilian, who, though his book professes 
to limit itself to the training of an orator, gives 


us a treatise on Education which Professor Laurie 
is inclined to regard as the best ever written. 
The Public Schools of Rome were secular and 
political, rather than religious; but with the in- 
troduction of Chri.Htianity a new system of educa- 
tion was established among the mrly Wlievers, 
the main object of which was to enable converts 
to understand the new religion, and, if occasion 
favoured, to promulgate it. Hence arose the 
Catechetifiai Schools of the early CliriHtians. By 
and by, the establisimient of i>ermarii*nt places of 
worship led to the appearance of l^Ioiiaatery and 
Cathedral Schools, which were able to carry on the 
work of e<iucation after the fall of the lioman 
Empire. In the time of Charlemagne we find the 
value of Education recognized in the existence of m 
famous institution known as the Palace School. 
This was an itinerant institution wliich tocoiu- 
panied the Court in its wanderings, for the |nir|iose 
of providing a suitable education for the mm of 
the nobility. Though prol»bly not founded by 
him, it certainly attained its fame mainly through 
the intelligent patronage of Clmrlemagne. To 
him is also due the honour of issuing the famous 
Capitulary of 787, probably drawn up by Alculn, 
then Master of the Palace SchtM*!. rids is a sort 
of general order seat to all the abl^ds of the 
monasteries under the great king,, giving them his 
views on education, and his instruct if ms regarding 
it. It has been descriln.nl by l\lulliiiger as * perhaps 
the most iru|,K)rtant document of t!i« Middle Agi»s/ 
ami by Ampere m * the charbfr of nuHlern though td 

The subjects tauglit^ in the nmdheyai m^himh 
fonneii the seven artsP They were 

divided into two groups, niiiiitHi tmimrtivtly the 
Jneinm and the Qu^tdririum. ^ 'rite *^frivia! ’ arta 
were Grammar, Rhetoric, and Dialectics pile last 
c(>rres|M)nding tO' %vbat we usually call largic). 
The ‘quiuiriviaP arts were Geiimetry, Arithmetic, 
Astronomy, and lilusic. Th%i.m seven artw were 
held to include all that w’as wttrth knowing in the 
meflimval world. The first referenetj^ to the seven 
Hlmral arts, as matter of stmly or diwdjdine, has 
Wen irmtil to Varro, but the r red it oi dividing 
them into the twm groups is chumtd for «ch of 
two wTiters— Augustine, and a certain Cartha- 
ginian named Maftianiis Ca|,iella. Uie truth prob- 
ably is that Augustine nmle liiti distinetion, while 
Captdla, by hi.s more picture«|tte style, called 
attention to and |'>er|»tuated it. 

Universitim as institutions w’cre not foimdftl ; 
they really founded theinseh’es ; they grew out of 
the nature of things. The temlency of leann^d 
men to gather together for niutiial hel|’t ltd to a 
process of segregation in iiiitaWe dktricto. No 
doubt In many caaes faYOurable cwitrei* found 
at certain sclioola connected with Cathwimift or 
Abbeys. In most cases the Cathedral Scliwd 
prov^w more attractive to learned men in search of 
intoileetual freedom than did the Abbey Heliool 
A Univeraitv was originally known m a titMimm 
puMkum ml but this phrii» ilm» mt 

occur frisquently till about the mi of llie 12tli 
century. The $tmdm gmemim differed from 
schools inasmuch « they were mmiit for men. 
They were further distiiiguish'ed by claiming and 
exercising the right of free teaclnag ami free «If- 
govemmeiiL The toacliing wm not limited to 
studenti from one district or one wwitry, hence 
the charter of a Gniversity Iwtd to 'cemie fraiii lum 
who had m authority reeognlzocl in diflcrtmt, king- 
doms. The only two siiclt aoihorilies in Enrol* 
were the Pope and the Empror. To there- 
fore, It bemme custoumry to apply for a eliarter to 
establish a new Univerrity* llimigli nmm m I he 
oid«t and most famous IJoiverriiiw liatl iiriy 
charter, but claimed md exerckeci the privilege of 
granting to their graduate the Jm « d^^emU 
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by right of old custom. The studia generalia were 
very early identified with specialized instruction. 
Indeed, the idea of a studium generale very soon 
included the possession of at least one of the higher 
faculties in addition to the Arts faculty, which in 
those early times corresponded really to a pre- 
paratory course for one of the three higher— 
Theology, Law, and Medicine. 

Parallel with the education of the Monastery, the 
School, and the University, was that of the Castle, 
where, instead of the seven ‘ liberal ’ arts, were 
taught the seven ‘free’ arts — those of Kiding, 
Shooting, Hawking, Swimming, Boxing, Chess- 
playing, and Verse-making. The contrast between 
the free and the liberal arts emphasizes the 
weakness of the Trivmm and the Quadrivium 
— their unwholesome aloofness from the affairs of 
everyday life. The mediaeval scholars, as scholars, 
held themselves jealously apart from the common 
things of life ; they lived in a world of their own, 
in a world of abstractions. When we consider 
that for nearly five centuries the finest intellects of 
Europe were applied to the discussion of the ques- 
tion of the relation of the general to the particular, 
we can understand the peculiar intellectual atmo- 
sphere in which mediaeval scholars lived. On its 
educational side the Kenaissance manifested itself 
in a revolt against this arid scholasticism. The 
char^ of bookishness is sometimes made against 
the Kenaissance education, and it must be con- 
fessed that in some of its developments it after- 
wards yielded to the tendency towards abstraction 
which is inherent in most forms of teaching. But 
on its first appearance the Renaissance education 
valued books mainly for their contents and their 
general style. It was a later generation that fell 
into the slough of * scholarship ’ and grammatical 
pedantry. 

By the time of the Renaissance the writers and 
thinkers on educational questions had developed 
their subject so much that difierent schools of 
thought have to be recognized among them. ^ A 
triple classification is frequently made, the divi- 
sions being into Humanists, Realists, and Natural- 
ists. The distinction is based largely upon the 
nature of the material upon which the mind is 
exercised as a means of training. The Humanists 
are those who prefer language and other specially 
human functions on which to nurture their pupils. 
They did not, as a matter of fact, at first confine 
themselves to language, but rather treated lan- 
guage as one means among many of expressing 
human aspirations. Painting, Music, Sculpture, 
Literature, and all that had a direct bearing on 
human life and action formed the materials with 
which the Humanists dealt. It is only when the 
Humanistic view is carried to excess that it leads 
to the pedantry associated with the mere language 
drill condemned by Carlyle under the name of 
gerund-grinding, 

(1) Among the most distinguished Sumanistic 
educators was Vittorino da Feltre (1378-1446), a 
schoolmaster at Mantua, who exercised a very con- 
siderable influence on education in Italy. John 
Sturm (1507-1589) was the master for many years of 
a famous grammar school at Strassburg, where he 
elaborated a procrustean system of instruction, in 
which the amount of work for each year was 
absolutely regulated, so that to exceed the amount 
prescribed was as great an ofience as to fall short 
of it. By his pedantry Sturm did a great deal 
to obscure the real merits of Humanism. The 
English Humanists, Roger Ascham (1515-1568) 
and Richard Mulcaster (1531-1611), exemplify a 
better form of Humanism, and it has been re- 
marked that it would have greatly benefited the 
education of Europe if the example of Mulcaster 
had been followed instead of that of Sturm. "When 


the Jesuits saw the political importance of educa- 
tion, and deliberately set themselves to become 
the teachers of the governing classes of Europe, 
they founded their teaching on a Humanistic 
basis. Their work has been variously estimated. 
Religious prejudice no doubt plays a considerable 
part in the criticism to which the Order has been 
subjected, but the general view appears to be that 
their teachers more or less deliberately sacrificed 
matter in favour of form. This did a good deal 
to bring Humanism into disrepute, since it was 
regarded as an elegant but useless basis of educa- 
tion. The ‘little schools’ of the Port- Royalists 
in France adopted a more satisfactory form of 
Humanism. Their main contribution to Education 
was an excellent series of text-books, some of 
which have only recently become obsolete. It is 
well known that the education supplied at the 
present day in our great Public Schools in England 
IS mainly Humanistic. 

(2) Tlie Realists prefer things to words. They 
maintain that the Humanists spend their time in a 
mere vapouring with signs, while neglecting the 
things signified. Underlying the Realistic reaction 
was the educational princi;^e, now universally re- 
cognized, that in learning we pass from the con- 
crete to the abstract, and that we must learn by 
direct contact with the material of our study. The 
saying of the old schoolmen. Nihil m intellectu 
guod non prius fuerit in sensUy is nowhere better 
exemplified than in the work of a Moravian bishop, 
John Amos Comenius (1592-1671), who gave his 
long life almost entirely to the cause of education, 
though his basal interest lay in a scheme of pan- 
sophy which he never found time to develop. 
Some of his ideas were anticipated by a peculiar 
personage called Wolfgang Ratke (1571-1635), 
who in those early days believed he had made dis- 
coveries in Education that had a great commercial 
value, and who tried to make money by selling his 
educational secrets. Probably the best work of 
Comenius consisted in his introduction of the ver- 
nacular as a means of teaching, and his recogni- 
tion of the national importance of Education. He 
proclaimed the importance of all kinds of schools, 
from the village school up to the University, and 
maintained that no educational system could be 
complete which provided merely for one class of the 
community. Comenius wrote and published many 
class-books. Although these exemplify many 
breaches of educational principle, they were much 
ahead of anything then available ; and one book in 
particular, the Orbis Rictus — a small picture-book 
in which the exercises in speech are founded upon 
the pictures supplied — had a phenomenal success, 
being indeed the first illustrated book for children. 
In direct succession from Comenius comes the 
Swiss educational enthusiast, Pestalozzi (1746- 
1827), whose self-denying labours have done won- 
ders for educational theory and practice. He 
succeeded more by his intense human sympathy 
than by either his knowledge or his intellectual 
capacity. His great principle was, as he main- 
tained, to psychologize education ,* but his writings 
and his practice have done little towards this end. 
His follower, Froebel (1782-1852), extended and 
elaborated the Pestalozzian principles. He carried 
the plant metaphor of his master to its legitimate 
condusion by establishing the Kindergarten system, 
in which the school is treated as a garden, and the 
children as the plants. Among quite modem 
writers the most prominent realist was Herbert 
Spencer (sometimes, however, classed as a 
Naturalist), whose little book on Education, 
though decidedly weak in certain directions 
I (clearly indicated by Professor Laurie in a criticism 
to be found in his Educational Opinion from the 
I Renaissance^ 1903), has probably had more effect in 
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Tradition and Ancestor- AVoraliin in CHna._ Dualism 

in Persia, Practical Common Sense in Kjirypt, aji 
leave their mark on the kind of ediJcation adoi»f ;ni, 
and the lines along which it wm developed. I he 
Theocracy among the Jews, with its conse||neiit 
enhancement of the of the maiviaiml, 

resulted in awide-sprewi popular education, which 
was fundamentally moral and religious, hut did 
not neglect the purely literary side. From the 
Old Testament record we gather that ainong the 
Hebrews as a nation a knowledge of reading and 
writing was wide»spread, and in this respect tl'icy 
stand out in a most favourable light eoinpareil with 
their contem|ton’iries. See Eiiccatiok i«,lewi.dih 
With the Greek States* wt enter u|Hm a new 
phase of the history of j&lucatlon, Not only do 
we have wTitten records of the actual state of 
education at the time, but we have niore^or \m» 
detailed discussions of the theory of educaticm md 
of educational ideals. Among the Greeks gener- 
ally, the individual wm entirely sukmiinated to 
the State, the man was lost in the citir.en. The 
subjects taught were classed under the two head’i, 
Music and Gymnastics, corres|Hmding generally to 
literary and physical training. For it must' 
rememl>ered tliai Music among the tiroeks inehnltKl 
not only what we understand by that ti*rm, but 
also pietry, •which in due ctmrse involved a know- 
ledge of rwuimgami wTiting and the libTary arts 
generally, thongh, of course, those wrp-* cub 
tivated in very dillbrcnt degives in the »hlb»reni 
Greek States, Among the ThelauiH, for 
Gymnastics meant ^iriainiy the training nec*'ssary 
for war, and IVlusic wm limital to the allairt* 
ments that gave a charm to tlw utpm they lovctL 
The Spartans had higher ideals ; wit even among 
them the aim of Gymmwtiea was to give skill and 
entlurance in warfare. The literary training wan 
conlinetl to the three IPs, ami mme^ warlike 
It is difficult to my under which head the laamliar 
educational subject of larceny is to lie pkwL 
Probably this form of training in dexterity mid 
cunning is most fitly classed iw Ciymnast.ic, The 
training of cituens fell naturally into four itericaln ; 
chUdhm/d&tthi^ mother^ knee up to T vearsof age ; 
boykmd up to 18, during which |«r5ml the Wys 
were at public training schools, but each hail to 
have some grown man fis his special friend rihI 
trainer ; youth up to during which time the 
young men were trained in the' practice of war ; 
imnfmodf during whitdi they prarliwi wimt they : 
had been trainetl to do. It is to t.he credit of the ' 
Spartans that female education wm fairly well .i 
orgamzed in their State. Among tho Athenkna, i 
the literary side received more attentkm* though ? 
Gymnastic retaiU'Wl^ its prominence, the rerogni^al 
physical eiercises Iwing now grouped togelTier in 
the pentfiihlon : mnning, Impiiig, q^i405t4hrowtog, 
wrestling, and Iwxing. ' The wider lite of Athena, 
and the iniuen-ce of the foreign element tliere, 
favoured the development of mdiviiimlkm. In 


constructs m Mm! scheme of 'Education In which 
the hmt element* of the actual Spartan and 
Athenian Vacation are worked up Into a iyatew 
in which the individual k again ovemhtdowed by 
the State. The S«»pid»t*, s^infit whom Soemtos 
was never lirwl 'Of girding* were teaedmra rather 
than -euttcatora. They proiei®ot;i to coininunimte a 
certain amouftt of valuable knowledge rather than 
to form character. See Eoucatiok iGreekb 
This cImb of tetclier bewme imtmlar in Home, 
which owml most of Iti culture to ciretfre. Among 
the Boman teachers were «omt notable mmi who 
d^rre to rank as genuine educatars, Chief of 
thTO la Quiniilian, wlK^ ilumgli kaik protow 
to limit itself to the training of an orator, gives 


us a f realise on Ed-M-ration mlii'-b pTutmMijf Laiirie 
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by right of old custom. The studia generalia were 
very early identified with specialized instruction. 
Indeed, the idea of a studium generale very soon 
included the possession of at least one of the higher 
faculties in addition to the Arts faculty, which in 
those early times corresponded really to a pre- 
paratory course for one of the three higher— 
Theology, Law, and Medicine. 

Parallel with the education of the Monastery, the 
School, and the University, was that of the Castle, 
where, instead of the seven ‘liberal’ arts, were 
taught the seven ‘free’ arts — those of Kiding, 
Shooting, Hawking, Swimming, Boxing, Chess- 
playing, and Verse-making. The contrast between 
the free and the liberal arts emphasizes the 
weakness of the Trivium and the Quadrimum 
— their unwholesome aloofness from the affairs of 
everyday life. The mediseval scholars, as scholars, 
held themselves jealously apart from the common 
things of life ; they lived in a world of their own, 
in a world of abstractions. When we consider 
that for nearly five centuries the finest intellects of 
Europe were applied to the discussion of the (Ques- 
tion of the relation of the general to the particular, 
we can understand the peculiar intellectual atmo- 
sphere in which mediseval scholars lived. On its 
educational side the Benaissance manifested itself 
in a revolt against this arid scholasticism. The 
char^ of bookishness is sometimes made against 
the Renaissance education, and it must be con- 
fessed that in some of its developments it after- 
wards yielded to the tendency towards abstraction 
which is inherent in most forms of teaching. But 
on its first appearance the Benaissanee education 
valued books mainly for their contents and their 
general style. It was a later generation that fell 
into the slough of ‘ scholarship ’ and grammatical 
pedantry. 

By the time of the Benaissanee the writers and 
thinkers on educational questions had developed 
their subject so much that different schools of 
thought have to be recognized among them. ^ A 
triple classification is frequently made, the divi- 
sions being into Humanists, Bealists, and Natural- 
ists. The distinction is based largely upon the 
nature of the material upon which the mind is 
exercised as a means of training. The Humanists 
are those who prefer language and other specially 
human functions on which to nurture their pupils. 
They did not, as a matter of fact, at first confine 
themselves to language, but rather treated lan- 
guage as one means among mamr of expressing 
human aspirations. Painting, M^usic, Sculpture, 
Literature, and all that had a direct bearing on 
human life and action formed the materials with 
which the Humanists dealt. It is only when the 
Humanistic view is carried to excess that it leads 
to the pedantry associated with the mere language 
drill condemned by Carlyle under the name of 
gerund- grinding. 

(1) Among the most distinguished Humanistic 
educators was Vittorino da Feltre (1378-1446), a 
schoolmaster at Mantua, who exercised a very con- 
siderable influence on education in Italy. John 
Sturm (1507-1589) was the master for many years of 
a famous grammar school at Strassburg, where he 
elaborated a procrustean system of instruction, in 
which the amount of work for each year was 
absolutely regulated, so that to exceed the amount 
prescribed was as great an offence as to fall short 
of it. By his pedantry Sturm did a great deal 
to obscure the real merits of Humanism. The 
English Humanists, Roger Ascham (1515-1568) 
and Richard Mukaster (1531-1611), exemplify a 
better form of Humanism, and it has been re- 
marked that it would have greatly benefited the 
education of Europe if the example of Mulcaster 
had been followed instead of that of Sturm. When 
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the Jesuits saw the political importance of educa- 
tion, and deliberately set themselves to become 
the teachers of the governing classes of Europe, 
they founded their teaching on a Humanistic 
basis. Their work has been variously estimated. 
Beligious prejudice no doubt plays a considerable 
part in the criticism to which the Order has been 
subjected, but the general view appears to be that 
their teachers more or less deliberately sacrificed 
matter in favour of form. This did a good deal 
to bring Humanism into disrepute, since it was 
regarded as an elegant but useless basis of educa- 
tion. The ‘little schools’ of the Port- Royalists 
in France adopted a more satisfactory form of 
Humanism. Their main contribution to Education 
was an excellent series of text-books, some of 
which have only recently become obsolete. It is 
well known that the education supplied at the 
present day in our great Public Schools in England 
IS mainly Humanistic. 

(2) The Bealists prefer things to words. They 
maintain that the Humanists spend their time in a 
mere vapouring with signs, while neglecting the 
things signified. Underlying the Bealistic reaction 
was the educational princi;^e, now universally re- 
cognized, that in learning we pass from the con- 
crete to the abstract, and that we must learn by 
direct contact with the material of our study. The 
saying of the old schoolmen, Nihil in intellectu 
quod non prius fuerit in sensu, is nowhere better 
exemplified than in the work of a Moravian bishop, 
John Amos Comenius (1592-1671), who gave his 
long life almost entirely to the cause of education, 
though his basal interest lay in a scheme of pan- 
sophy which he never found time to develop. 
Some of his ideas were anticipated by a peculiar 
personage called Wolfgang Ratke (1571-1635), 
who in those early days believed he had made dis- 
coveries in Education that had a great commercial 
value, and who tried to make money by selling his 
educational secrets. Probably the best work of 
Comenius consisted in his introduction of the ver- 
nacular as a means of teaching, and his recogni- 
tion of the national importance of Education. He 
proclaimed the importance of all kinds of schools, 
from the village school up to the University, and 
maintained that no educational system could be 
complete which provided merely for one class of the 
community. Comenius wrote and published many 
class-books. Although these exemplify many 
breaches of educational principle, they were much 
ahead of anything then available ; ana one book in 
particular, the Orbis Fictus — a small picture-book 
in which the exercises in speech are founded upon 
the pictures supplied — had a phenomenal success, 
being indeed the first illustrated book for children. 
In direct succession from Comenius comes the 
Swiss educational enthusiast, Pestalozzi (1746- 
1827), whose self-denying labours have done won- 
ders for educational theory and practice. He 
succeeded more by his intense human sympathy 
than by either his knowledge or his intellectual 
capacity. His great principle was, as be main- 
tained, to psychologize education j but his writings 
and his practice have done little towards this end. 
His follower, Froebel (1782-1852), extended and 
elaborated the Pestalozzian principles. He carried 
the plant metaphor of his master to its legitimate 
conclusion by establishing the Kindergarten system, 
in which the school is treated as a garden, and the 
children as the plants. Among quite modem 
writers the most prominent realist was Herbert 
Spencer (sometimes, however, classed as a 
Naturalist), whose little book on Education^ 
though decidedly weak in certain directions 
(clearly indicated by Professor Laurie in a criticism 
to be found in his Educational Opinion from the 
Benaissanee^ 1903), has probably had more effect in 
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Bxodifying pnblic opinion on Education than any 
other publication of the Victorian period. 

(3) The Naturaluts lay less stress on the mere 
subjects to be taught, and more upon the training 
supplied by life itself. Their aim is not so much 
to teach this, that, or the otiier subject as to bring 
the pupil into direct contact with life at the proper 
points, and thus enable him to work out nis 
own education. Instruction is not lacking in the 
Naturalistic system, but it is not the only thing, 
nor even tlie most essential thing. The fir.st 
Naturalist may be said to be Rabelais (1483-1553), 
who, as soon as he had escaped from his mon- 
astery, set himself in liis more serious moments 
to the study of the possibilities of education in 
producing the kind of man that t!ie world reqiiires. 
His attitude is largely destructive, though m his 
Eudwimn (a well-endowed and well-trained youth 
used m a contrast to Gargantua) we find the ideal 
at which we ought to aim ; and in certain passages 
we get fairly Sear hints towards the method of 
attaining that ideal. The second Naturalist is 
Montaigne (1533-1592), who in the learned leisiire 
of an easy life set himself to develop his theories 
of what education should be. Locke (163*2-1704), 
on the other hand, went out of his way to publish 
a somewhat unmethodical and easy-going essay 
under the title of I'hmtffkts concerning Educnfion. 
In this we have the fruits of the oifservation of 
the medical man, the private tutor, and the philo- 
sopher. What the book lacJcs in system is nmre 
than made up for by its practical <>ommon sense 
and by its suggest! veness. J. J. Rousseau (1712- 
1778), in his pedagogical story of Etnik^ rkresents 
probably the most iniluential work on Education 
that has been written in modern times. He be- 
lieves that man is by nature good and has Isien 
corrupted by civilization. The cvj of tlie lx>ok is 
thereiore ‘oack to Nature.’ The educator ntust 
learn to lose time wisely, and to keep himself in 
the background, letting the educand develop in his 
own way. All initiative is to come from the pupil. 
Fichte (1762-1814), so far as he can be classified 
at all, must be ranked with the Naturalists. His 
claim to special notice is his famous Reden an die 
deutsche Eation^ in which he deliberately set forth 
the claims of education as a regenerator of nations. 
Goethe (1749-1832) treated of Education as he 
treated of almost everything else. His contribu- 
tion is to be found in the section on the educational 
province in WUhelm MeUter. This marks iiim 
out as Naturalistic, It was formerly customary 
for every German professor of Philosophy to deliver 
a course on Education, so most of the best known 
German writers on Philosophy have written some- 
thing on the subject, iCant amon^ others. At the 
present moment there is a prolific literature on 
educational subjects. While each country con- 
tributes to the general problem, each has acquired 
a specific character 1^ emphasizing some aspect. 
Thus in the Unit^ States, Child Study and the 
relation of education to social life have received 
their fullest development. Prance has done excep- 
tionally good work in tracing out the relations of 
temperament to education. In France, too, the 
educational applications of ‘Suggestion’ are best 
developed. Germany is specially strong in dealing 
with the philosophical ba^es of education, but has 
also given a great deal of attention to the meth- 
odology of the subject, particularly in connexion 
with the relation between the Froebeliau and the 
Herbartian Systems. In Great Britain there is less 
interest in the philosophical bases, and the subject 
is usually treated in a more or less empirical way. 

LmsuATOiti!.— G, Stanley Hall and John M, Mansfield, 
immrdB a select and desGripUw Biblimmphy of Edum- 
Um (Boston, 1886) ; W. S. Monroe, BMiography of Eduoa* 
Um (New York, 18&7). These hare naturally a strong: American 
reference. E. P, Cixbberley’s EyUaMzs cf Ze^res an the 


History of Education (N. Y., 1S02) is useful. In Hatimml Educa- 
tion (London, 1001), Lanrie Magnus pves a very ^ Biblio- 
graphical^Note.’ Keference may also be made to the catalogues 
of the various Educational Libraries, Hiich as the Board of 
Education Library at the Whitehall Office, the Library of the 
Colleyeof Prei'eptora, the Teachers’ Oiiiki Library, There are 
some more or lesh cornmcTcial pufklications, as the FuArer 
dxirch die Litcratur (Vienna, IbTii), tliat are not 

of much utility. Of Edocationiil Eiicy’lopwiiM the 

foiloving' are the most imfxnrtant : Kiddle and Schem, Cyclo* 
2 >ardia of Educatim CSew York, LH77L Soniienscimiii, ifyeh* 
paedia df Edivcfttum (lioridoin, 1H02I; r. Boisson, iHclmnnaire, 
ae peddyo;nc (Paris, Wilhelm Rein, wc/m 

Haniibuc/i dcr PadagtpjiM {Ijus|^en»lza, IThiw great work 

in seven large volumes ia excellent.] Paul Monroe's five- 
volume Cych'qmlia of Edumtkm published its fir>! vcdiiHie in 
1911. On the ^ievelopineiit of Efluratinn, Letournean writes 
well in his UAMutmi de eMumtimi (Paris. Ir'c-.K The two 
most comprehensive Histories of are iLc finrhiehts 

der Pndajotjik of K. v. Raiimer (Outersloh, mul the 

GfsehieJite dcr Piiilaffoffik of K, Schmidt IS7fi), Of 

a raort? popular chariwder is the Mis! (fire de la of 

Gabriel Compayrii (Paris, lioth Raum#-r and Vomnyri 

appear in Kriglitth translations. Friedrich Paulsen’s tiffchiAte 
des ijelehrtm VnXerrichU (l^cdpzig, Ib'.kS) js nruv * istAiiclard 
work. The Herlmrti&n controversy is admirably trcaO^d hy 
F. H. Hayward In his The Criiics c' :r*iank7n (Lon- 
don, 1003). The chief writew on the IL-ri -rtian hide are ; 
F. W. Dorpfeid, Denkm und Gedcchtr.:.^ t . VJ'A); 

T- Ziller^ Gr^mdkgwig zur Lehrs rom ''rr.v-.V?, rnf^"rnV/<if 
(jheipzig:, 1SS4); W. Rein, Owfltw’'® f/ /Vde,"- i'";; ;Lr;c. tr., new* 
ed., London, 180f^X The ‘critics’ of Hir) u’*: are repre- 
sented by H. Wesendonck, £>i> Sck-nlc ,.>r und ihre 

Junyer (Vienna, LSb.'V, E. %r. Saliwiirk, 

und KnifvipjesehuLtr {(.angensal/. s, I -’'7^; O. ' He.batsch, 
Gcsprttckf iiher die HeT}''rTt-/,i',Fr' <-he Ptnl} 'f-nk * Wlt-'ilmden, 
18bh) ; AngustVogol IlcrarUApr /V<Ca*‘ « tL'ir" r, IHKl) ; 

P. Natorp, Hcrhart, l*fMaFz 2 i^ «ml die hf.ntiism AuJ:mhendrr 
Erziehuwjelfhrf A grwl general in P. 

Monroe',4 Textdmtk in the /iutorp of Edwaftm iUwii\-4i, 

French wrik*ffi deal Iws «|M»:nlkally with F/iue-Af ; the 
folkmifig are typiral w*orks : M, J. Guyau, dkfumtim, et 
AM'ds-v (F.ng. tr., lyondnn, P. F. Thomas, E Kdwafum 
dm mttimmts iVuin, IWR). and Ea Ahifpiwrihn CFj*ri% 
Fr4d«5ric Quej^at, I/hnammtim (Paris, IVWth wtd EAb- 
sfraetkn (l%m, IhiH); J, Payot, EEdurafum m la wlonU 
(Paris, lfca>4) ; C A. Laisant, EEdnmEm pmEe rur in ^rEnce 
(Pads, Three French writers whn have pr<deiuti.r,y 

affect^ the Kcience of Education, without dij'e>‘t!y writijig 
mpon It, art: Alfred Fouill^c, Temt^eramm! ei ramePrf 
(Paris, 180Js); Fr. Patilhan, EActmu meniaie tParis, 
and Lf$ Cmrad.itreM (Paris, 1ft '<2); G. Tnrdc, Its de 
limitation (Paris, 1895)- English there in a .'Atid 
rapidly increaaing literature on the iiihject. Herbert Spencer’s 
EmirafiojiflHU); A. F*. Leach’s Kncikh af tf,e Ecfrr- 

mariVn (I^ndon, 18i>C) ; W. T. Harris’s Fmnda- 

tiom of Educitiion (New York, Ir0r); S. S. Laurie's /m’fs- 
tiitcs of Education (Etlin. PiJ’vti), and H. G. Wclls’.s Manizind 
in the MaMny (Ivon<ion, I0(vi), are probably the works that 
have product^ nia^t effect «'m edU'UUicr.al opitiioa. Edr.- 
rational theory' is now hec'oming: cocKohdated, and the results 
appearin such works as E. N. Henderson's Ttzi-h-^'k in the 
Pn'neipies <f Education (1910), and F. E. Bolton’s Priwriplm 
of Education (l^U). The Great Educator Scrim (Heirtemanu) 
and the Intemaiimal Edumtion Scrim (AppIet'Cn) contain 
some excellent contributions, J, ADAMB, 


EDUCATION (Amerimn), — i. Primitive 
teachers,— As elsewhere throughout the world, 
the teachers of children among the American 
Indians include ihei father^ w’ho early instnieta his 
sons in rhe arts and activities which more eHRecmlly 
concern the male half of the tribe ; and the tmiker^ 
who in like manner teaches her daughter the 
domestic activities and industrial arte Itelonging 
to women. The gramifatkermd the gmndmdker 
are also teachers, particularly of the mythic lore, 
tribal legends, w’^ealth of story and proverb ; and 
often certain other aged men and women devote 
themselves more or lass completely to giving such 
instruction, ^ao that they are practically prof^iional 
teachers, such aa^ we have among ourselves to-day. 
The medkim-man, or shaman, appmra likewsa an 
teacher, often in connexion with mcmt societies, 
for admission into which children are prepared at 
an early age. Other interesting phases of teaching 
in aboriginal America are the following, where in 
some cases a high appreciation of the value of the 
* profession ’ is involved in the actions indieateti. 

(a) TM eapUve.^^1% is a great mistake to sup* 
pose, as. some writers have done, that in their wars 
savage and barbarous people refrain from killing 
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prisoners only to enslave or to debaucli them. 
Even as 

* The great Emathian conqueror bid spare 
The house of Pindarus, when temple and tower 
W ent to the ground ’ (Milton, Sonnet viii.), 
so many an uncivilized tribe spared the teacher 
amid the wild turbulence of strife. Woman’s r61e 
as the_ mother and disseminator of so many forms 
of primitive culture, from ceramic art to the 
mysteries of religion, caused her, even in very 
remote ages of human history, to be thus spared ; 
sometimes, too, when she was the apostle of the 
darker side of knowledge, she was feared rather 
than loved for her skill and cunning. J. W. 
Fewkes tells us that, w’-hen, in 1700, the Indians of 
the Pueblo of Oraibi, in New Mexico, took and 
destroyed the Pueblo of Awatobi (both settlements 
of the Tusayan people), the conquerors * spared all 
the women %vho had song-prayers and were willing 
to teach them.’ Among those saved was the Ma- 
zrau-mon-wiy or chief of the Ma-zrau society, who 
declared her readiness to ‘initiate the women of 
Walpi in the rites of the Ma-zrau ’ ; and it was in 
this way that the observance of the ceremonial 
known as the Ma-zrau came to Walpi. We learn 
further that ‘ some of the other Awatobi women 
knew how to bring rain, and such of them as were 
willing to teach their songs were spared and went 
to different villages.’^ The learning of men, too, 
made them safe amid the horrors of war, though 
not always so conspicuously as was the case with 
women. At the same conquest of Awatobi, 

‘ the Oraibi chief saved a man who knew how to cause the peach 
to grow, and that is why Oraibi has such an abundance of 
caches now. The Mi-qoh-in-o-vi chief saved a prisoner who 
new how to make the sweet so-toi-wa (small-eared corn) grow, 
and this is why it is more abundant here than elsewhere.’ ^ 
Captive women who married their captors have 
often been not merely teachers of individuals, but 
of families, clans, and even tribes. They have in 
not a few cases induenced the social customs and 
the religion of the peoples among whom their new 
lot was cast. 

(5) The pedlar, — The pedlar, who survives now 
only in the more backward of our modern civiliza- 
tions or on the fringes of the more advanced cultures 
of to-day, still retains traces of his former import- 
ance as an educator. He has often been quite as 
noted for his dissemination of intellectual wares as 
for the distribution of creature comforts or other 
material things. As O. T. Mason well says, 
‘itinerants and peddlers and tramps have marched about the 
world over, and men and women have been enslaved and 
wrecked. These have transported things and ideas and words. 
They have set up a kind of internationalism from place to 
place.' 

These itinerant primitive * tradesmen ’ are to be 
found among the American aborigines, where they 
served as dispensers of knowlege, distributors of I 
tales and legends — in fact, as ‘ teachers ’ of a great j 
variety of human lore. 1 

(c) The stranger and the foreigner, — Among | 
primitive peoples the stranger is often welcome, ! 
not because he brings with him good luck, fine 
weather, and the like, although such things also 
cause him to be happily greeted, but because he is 
a bringer of news. This characteristic is noted 
also among civilized races, particularly where they 
inhabit regions more or less cut off from the cul- 
ture-centres of the world. Here the stranger really 
takes rank as an educator, being an important 
channel for the dissemination of knowledge of all 
sorts. Westermarcksays: ‘During my wanderings 
in the remote forests of Northern Finland I was con- 
stantly welcomed with the phrase, “ W h at news ? ” ’ ® 
It is by no means true, as is often believed, that 
all primitive or uncivilized peoples are utterly 
averse to receiving knowledge from outside their 
1 Amer, Anthrop, vi (1893) 366. ^ 
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own tribal bounds, and look with disfavour on any 
practical recruiting of their own intellectual re- 
sources from foreigners or strangers within their 
gates. In all probability, however, races, like 
individuals, have differed widely in their sense of 
receptivity, and in their attitude towards the 
exotic in all fields of human activity — mental, 
moral,^ social, and religious. What is true to-day 
of civilized races in this respect is true of the 
uncivilized peoples now existing, and we are 
justified in believing the same of their ancestors 
of the earliest human times. Heterophilia and 
heterophobia find their representatives at all stages 
of man’s progress, from pre-historic ‘ savagery ’ to 
the culture of the twentieth century. Nor has the 
most progressive of modern nations exceeded some 
primitive peoples in eagerness to receive and absorb 
the new, the strange, and the foreign. Indeed, 
the same people, race, or even tribe may contain 
within itself these two diverse types, the neophobes 
and the neophiles — those who hate and those who 
love the new. Uncivilized peoples, likewise, are 
well acquainted with the condition of mind indi- 
cated by the famous couplet of Pope — 

‘ Be not the first by whom the new are tried, 

Nor yet the last to lay the old aside ’ 

(JEssap on Criticism^ pt. 2, line 133 f.). 
Among the American Indians, for example, all 
varieties of attitude towards the new and the 
reception of exotic objects and exotic knowledge 
can be found. Some of the Athapascan tribes of 
north-western Canada are extremely neophile. 
Some ethnologists {e.g, F. Boas) attribute this 
receptive attitude to lack of intensity of culture 
rather than to race. 

2 . Social institutions in relation to education. 
— Some Indian tribes, like the Kutenai, e.g,^ have 
few, if any, secret societies and kindred social 
institutions; but with many other aboriginal 
peoples of America these abound, and children are 
carefully prepared for membership in them. These 
societies are of various sorts— social, political, re- 
ligious, etc. In many of the tribal ceremonies and 
dramatic performances of the Indians, children 
have their regular rdles, for which they receive due 
training at the hands of their elders. As in some 
other parts of the globe, the advent of manhood 
and womanhood {see art. Puberty) is prepared for 
by much instruction of the young in special ways, 
among various American Indian peoples. ^ Mar- 
riage, likewise, among many tribes has certain edu- 
cational pre-requisites. Concerning the Omaha, one 
of the principal tribes of the Siouan stock, Miss 
Fletcher informs us [27 RBEW [1911], p. 330) : 

* In olden times no ^rl was considered marriageable until she 
knew how to dress skins, fashion and sew garments, embroider, 
and cook. Nor was a young man a desirable husband until he 
had proved his skill as a hunter and shown himself alert and 
courageous.’ 

3 . Educational processes, institutions, etc. — 
The scope and general character of education 
among the American aborigines are thus described 
by Mason {Eandh. Amer, Ind, i. [1907] 414) : 

‘ The aborigines of North America had their own systems of 
education, through which the young were instructed in their 
coming labours and obligations, embracing not only the whole 
round of economic pursuits— hunting, fishing, handicraft, agri- 
culture, and household work— but speech, fine art, customs, 
etiquette, social obligations, and tribal lore. By unconscious 
absorption and by constant inculcation the boy and girl became 
the accomplished man and woman. Motives of pride or shame, 
the stimulus of flattery or disparagement, wrought constantly 
upon the child, male or female, who was the charge, not of 
the parents and grandparents alone, hut of the whole tribe. 
Loskiel (Mission of United Brethren^ Lond. 1794, p. 189) says 
the Iroquois are particularly attentive to the education of the 
young people for the future government of the state, and for 
this purpose admit a boy, generally the nephew of the principal 
chief, to the council and solemn feast following it. ^ 

The Eskimo were most careful in teaching their gjirls and 
boys, setting them difficult problems in canoeing, sledding, and 
hunting, showing them how to solve them, and asking boys how 
they would meet a given emergency. Everywhere there was the 
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closest association, for education, of parents arith children, who 

learned the names and uses of things in nature. _ At a tender 
age they played at serious business, girls attending to household 
duties, boys following men’s pursuits. Children were furnished 
with appropriate toys; they became little basket makers, 
weavers, potters, water carriers, cooks, arehers, stone vn’orktrs, 
watchers of crops and docks, the range of instruction being 
limited only by tribal custom. Personal responsibifitii'K were 
laid on them, and they were stimulated by the tribal law of 
personal property, "wblch was inviolable. Among the Pueblos, 
cult images and paraplierimlia were their playthings, and they 
early joined the fraternities, looking forward to social duties 
and initiation. The Apache boy had for jiedagogues his father 
and grandfather, who began early to teach him counting, to run 
on level ground, then up and down hill, to break branches from 
trees, to jump into cold water, and to ra?je, the whole training 
tending to make him skilful, strong, and feartetis. The girl was 
trained in part by her mother, but chiefly by the grandmother, 
the discipline beginning as soon w tlie child could control her 
movements, but never b«toming regular or severe. It consisted 
in rising early, carrying water, helping about the home, cook- 
ing, and minding children. At six the little girl took her Hrst 
lesson In !>aske'trj with yucca leaves, lAter on decorated 
baskets, saddle-lmgi, bead work, and dress were her care.' 

Miss Fletcher informs m that among the Omahas 
of oWen times no *1mby talk’ was in vogue; and 
special attention wa3 Mven to the grahimatical 
use of language. The Twana Indian children * are 
taught continually, from youth until grown, to 
mimic the occupations of their elders’ (Eeils, Bull. 
U.S. Qeol. and Gmgr. Snrmg, iii. [Washington, 
1877] 90). Among* the Seminoles of Florida, 
‘ no small amount of the labor in a , . . house- 
hold is done by children, even as young as four 
years of age’ (MmiCauIey, SSeminole Indians of 
Florida,’ in "d RBE JV [1887], p- 498). Witii some? of 
the Indian trilfes of Guiana, ‘while the women 
are shaping the clay, their children, imitating 
them, make small pots and goglets' (Im Thnrn, 
Among fjie Imimm of Gtiumu, 1883, p. 278). 
Among the Kato Porno Indiana of California, * tlm 
chiefs, especially, devote no little care to the 
training of their sons m polyglot diplomatists,* 
and sometimes send them away from home to 
learn foreign dialects (Powers, Indian Tribes of 
California^ 1877) ; the Mattole of California were 
reputed to give their children careful lessons in 
topography and geography of a primitive sort, 
resembling the excursion lessons now in vogue 
since the currency of ‘ Nature-study ’ in the school’s 
of to-day in civilized lands. Among the Algon- 
quians and other peoples of N. and S. America, 
professional story-tellers existed, whose business 
it was to instruct both adults and children in 
the mythic lore of the race. Forms of education 
corresponding somewhat to those in use among 
European peoples of the Middle Ages, including 
schools for special professions, existed among the 
more or less civilized peoples of Ancient Mexico, 
especially in connexion with the training of priests 
and nuns and attaches of the temples and similar 
institutions. Here we can speak of ‘schools’— 
Mason {Wmmn^s Share in Pnm. CnlL, p. MS) even 
states that ‘annexed to the temples were large build- 
ings used m seminaries for girls, a sort of aboriginal 
Wellesley or VassarF There were seminaries for 
boys also. Bames {op. cit. mfra^ p. 79) says : 

* In ancient Mejdoo, the Instractors were the priests, pareate, 
and elders; the schools, the temples of the gods; the cur- 
riculum, careful courses in manners and morals.* Moreover, 
‘the method of instrucrion was didactic precept, and its aim 
the formation of an obedient, kind, submissive character.' 

For several Indian tribes we have now inter^ting 
sketches of child-life (often of an autobiographiesa 
nature), which give many details as to the early 
education of the young of both sexes. 


In Jenks’ Childhood of Jishih Js to be found a symtmthet 
wcount of the pr^ress of an OJibwa boy from birth toinSnhoo< 
treatmff especially of hk association with the animal work 
For Indians of the Siouan stock (here the child's growth i 
primitive religious relationship with the imkanda or mmnfm 
w more or less emphasised) we have various writings of 0. i 
Eastman, himself of Indian descent, including his Indim m 
horn and The Soul of the Indian; also F. La Flesche's T} 
Middle Five, and the writings of Miss A. 0. Fletclier Ti 
educational literature concerning the Pueblo Indians* (wit 


these peoples the effects of conservative sacerdotalism are much 
in evidence) is represented by StcvcoBon's * Iteligioiis Life 
of the Zuhi Child’ (h-oT), and S|M?nrer'i * MncAiinn of the 
Pueblo Child ' Tim iwremoriial cdiicaiion of iho ancient 

Mexicans and the ritual of infancy, as in ffrtriC nl the 

hieroglyphic stiannsKiripte* have been treated by in lii» 

‘Four Seasons of the Mexi'‘Aii Kitnal of ijrfari.n** ami 

Dr. and Mn. Bsirnes in their bri«f articJi? hti * LdncaterHi a« *«fen 
in Axfccc Reconis,' based on riavigiTf), Salwiguri, etc. 

4. Proverbs and sayings of pedagogical import. 

—Comparatively few Amcf-ricaii Iihbaii proverlw 
are upon record (we O. Morifiiin, op, rif, 

infra, and Cu>liing> Zuiti N. 

Instruction by provorlm’ wii!^ |»ractim‘d by 

many Indian tribes, as, e.y., tloi Uninba, aiiioiig/t 
wlumi the old men of the tribe had long talk.H 
witii boys and emphasizing the need rif good 
inannerH, consideration for others, indm-try, etc. 
These talkie were illustratibi pnivorbs con- 
densing and strengthening tlieir sigiuticafire, 

5. Song and story as^ pedagogical roatcrmL— 
Amongst American Indiaiift liicre are nmneroiis 
instances of the more or less direct eniploTmeiit 
of song and story as pedagogical material for the 
young of Mil sexes, I’he great ritual songs and 
ceremonies of primitive |^fO|defi often contain 
sections that are directly pedagogical tsiicli, e.g.^ 
are the ‘parables’ of the Pawnee Indians, con- 
cerning whii’h Fletcher, who has |w!neirat«i 
some of the deepest secrets of these American 
aborigines, says (indmn Stortj and Smg, p. 3«|) ; 

’ Scattemi throiijfh an rstwal and rrliRieiii cerfioftny 

of Uus Pawn» trite art* little In wlijrii wttiiit imtnral 

mtent?' nr cK?ciwrr«'nt'v arrves U3 a giiid# mm In hi* 

daily life. . . . The werd*? <4 tb»* ate |■ftlr|x»rly tew, m m 
Uf K^iartl the full mranu.K ^bf mitf tei enable the 

prh*at to hnW tne tntor|«femtn,w as a |»rt <4 hi* aat'fiHl Ir wnre. 
They are iwftident, however, to attrari the tUenibwt td the 
thoughtful ; and ««ch a om who d«vtrol to know ttjv lc*rhi«f 
of theawuxxl mn^ eould flmt ;wrform certain lnniaJ»‘ry rnes, 
and Uieo Ii»rn It* full meaninif from the prirst,* In slir ll&Jm, 
which ia ‘a prayer for ebiWren, in <)«r»h*r tl<at t.h# trilw inay 
increawse and te atrong. and alio that th** |»t!*Mp3e ma)* tevr long 
life, enjoy plenty, and be happy an*! at a Vuwnm 

ceremony cetebratwi ' in the iprmi when Ihv bird’ll' are initiiif , 
or in the wmmer when tht bmli are ntmtiiij? and mring for 
their ymiisg, or in the fall wlien iht bml* are hist not in 

the winter when all thlo|e«ar« aateep‘( A.C. WltW'Mrt, i« H BU Hy 
pt. 2, pp. Ski, f.), there are a numter of Ihw# '|mral>l«/ 

In the®* ‘parablw/ or hrltl-worded m iiiti'riittfted by 
the kurothu, the geniu* of the Pawnee Indiaiw, m we may wr»i 
the high-minded and thoroughly hun»n * jmett* of fhb trite, 
w’ho revealffd to Mta bietcher the true ndigiew profwftwl fey 
hi* father*, wt gpet a gliropw into the mind of the ateriglinal 
Am«ri<»ii in one of ita moat didactk moiueut*. 

Among the things eoudeiimed in Indian stories 
(as recorded by G. A, Dorsey, Fammt M^ikohgg} 
are: making fun of poor children by rich wies, 
making fun of or maltreating animals, l)etray- 
ing friendship, meddling witii ccreinoniul objects, 
quarrelling of children lespccially brot hcr.« and 
sisters), wandering away from home, too great 
pride, needless sacrilkea to the gcnls, false re|mrt» 
of ‘bufialo in sight/ etc. Things a|iprovwl and 
recommended are: res|>ect for |KXff Ixiys on the 
part of rich girls, kflief in suce-ess through con- 
tinued efibrt, liope of greatnesg and ixw'er lieisg 
attained, obedience to and reverence lor the gods, 
taking care of one’s clothing, attention to things 
while ^travelling, friendship among young ineii, 
high aims in life, marriage of the maiden of one’s 
choice, kindness to birds, listening court eously la 
everything but not believing all one hears, recog- 
nition of tiie fact that a chief is not, by the mere 
fact of being such, a great men, and that a prophet 
is without honour in liis o-wu country. 

It waa u|Km such devices rather then upcia 
coriKiral punishment (see CiiiLWtEN '[Americiinj) 
that the American almrigines r«died for the ethiC'al 
results of manliwsl and womimhtxxl. 

LiTSRATOEa— Iteiidc* tte mutorlat «i tlm A'liicritmii Imitea 
chila-Iite and -dducAtlon to be sfouwl In on 

various trite* publii'htd iu tte Atuiiial Itefiorti, IfesIb’tiM, ito., 
of the Buw&u of Ethnoloiry at WMhingtoit, tlw Miftttoir* of tlia 
American Museum of Katuml History (Ktw York), aiwl m tilt 
aumsroui ethnolmriciil publlcatlom of tht Field Mastum of 
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Chicago, the University of Pennsylvania, Harvard University, 
the University of California, etc., the following may be cited : 

E. and M. S. Barnes, * Education as seen in Aztec Records,’ 
in Studies in Education, 1896-7, pp. 73-80 ; F. Boas, The Mind 
of Primitive Man, N.Y. 1911, Ind. Sagen von der myrd-pacif, 
Kilste Amerikas, Berlin, 189^ D. G. Brinton, Pel. of Prim. 
Peoples, N.Y. 1897, Amer. JSero-Myths, Philad. 1882; D. I. 
Bushnell, Jr., ‘The Choctaw of Bayou Lacomb ’ (Bull. U8 BE, 
1909); A. F. Chamberlain, The Child and Childhood in Folk- 
Thought, N.Y. 1896, * Indians, North American,* in EBr^^ ; 
G. A. Dorsey, Pawnee Mythology, pt. i., Washington, 1906 
(Carneg. Inst. PubL,no. 69); C. A. Eastman, Indian Boyhood, 
N.Y. 1902, The Soul of the Indian, Boston, 1910; A. C. 
Fletcher, Indian Story and Song from Forth America, Boston, 
1900, ‘ The Hako: a Pawnee ceremony ’ RBEW, 1904, pt. 2) ; 
S. Hagar, ‘ The Four Seasons of the Mexican Ritual of Infancy,* 
Amer. Anthrop., N.S. xiii. [1911] 229-234; G. W. James, 
Indian Basketry, Pasadena, Cal., 1902 ; A. E. Jenks, Childhood 
of Jishib, the (Eibwa, Madison, Wis.jl900 ; F. La Flesche, The 
Middle Five, Cambridge, 1901 ; O. T, Mason, Woman^s Share 
in Primitive Culture, N.Y. 1894, Origins of Invention, Lond, 
and N.Y. 1896, ‘Primitive Travel and Transportation’ {Rep. 
(1.8. Nat. Mus., Washington, 1894, 1896), also art. ‘ Education,’ 
in Eandb. of Amer. Indians, pt. i. [1907] pp. 414-418; O. 
Morison, ‘J^imshian Proverbs* (JAFL ii. [1890] 286-286); 

F. C. Spencer, * Education of the Pueblo Child * (Contrib. to 
Philos., Psychol, and Educ., Oolumb. Univ., N.Y., vol. vii., 
no, 1, 1899); S. R. Steinmetz, Ethnol. Studien zur ersten 
EntwicM. der Strafe, 2 vols., Leyden, 1894 ; T. E. Stevenson, 
‘The Religious Life of the Zuni Child’ (5 RBEW, 1887); E. 
Westermarck, MI, Lond- 1906 ff. 

Alexander F. Chamberlain. 

EDUCATION (Buddhist). — To present a con- 
secutive history of educational theory or practice 
among Buddhist peoples is hardly possible in the 
absence of historical records or material. It is 
probable that the practice, if not the theory, has 
varied much in difierent countries and at different 
periods of time. There is, moreover, no evidence 
at how early a date, or under what circumstances, 
the monasteries of Buddhism became in general 
centres of instruction and training, not only in 
the precepts and observances of religion confined 
to those who had entered upon the religious life, 
but in more secular branches of education and 
study. And, if the training offered has been 
within all recent years of the most elementary 
description, there is reason to believe that limita- 
tions of this nature have not always ruled — cer- 
tainly in India and Ceylon, and also in the lands 
of the Further East. The eagerness with which 
the Chinese pilgrims and students during many 
centuries sought access to the great Indian schools 
of learning, and, for the sake of the advantages 
which they offered, were prepared to face the 
dangers and endure the privations of long and 
distant iourneyings, is proof not only of the repu- 
tation, out of the re^ worth of these schools. 
They were in all probability carrying on an edu- 
cational practice which they had inherited from 
Hindu ancestry and precedent. They worthily 
maintained, however, the legacy of regard for 
learning and zeal in its pursuit ; and they seem to 
have extended its scope — if a safe inference may 
be made from the practice of later centuries — 
beyond the confines of the purely religious or 
philosophical to subjects of a more general and 
popular interest. 

Buddhist literature, however, is silent with 
regard to all such practices and developments. 
Wliolly dominated by the religious interest, and 
occupied with matters of doctrine and philosophical 
speculation, it is even less informing than is the 
Hindu with regard to matters of historical detail, 
of the constitution and condition of the lay com- 
munity, and of the opportunities open to all to 
obtain the training in knowledge or the arts which 
would suffice for the needs of daily life. Inde- 
pendently of the monasteries, such educational 
opportunities did not exist. Nor indeed, so far 
as is known, have they ever existed in Buddhist 
countries until recent times, unless in isolated and 
exceptional instances. Secular as well as religious 
education was in the hands of the monks, who 
alone possessed, and had the leisure to impart, 
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knowledge. It was the duty of the senior monks 
to teach ; the subject-matter of their teaching was 
for the most part religious faith and doctrine ; 
and in cases in which it went beyond these sub- 
jects it is not probable that the curriculum 
embraced at any time much more than the rudi- 
ments of general knowledge. There are traces 
also of the beginning of an industrial training on 
a small scale. Manual toil was honourable to the 
layman, and was an obvious necessity if he was to 
minister to the support of the numerous inmates 
of the monasteries. 

I. Early records. — The writings of the Chi- 
nese Buddhist monks and pilgrims who visited 
India afford abundant proof of the active pursuit 
of learning there carried on, and the many oppor- 
tunities for study. The purpose of their travels 
was to secure copies of Bucidhist sacred books, 
which on their return to China were translated 
into Chinese ; and for several centuries a close and 
active intercourse appears to have been maintained 
between the two countries with this object. The 
earliest of these students whose narrative has been 
preserved, Fa-Hian, was absent from home in 
the early part of the 5th cent, for a period of 
fifteen years, visiting the sacred sites of Buddhism. 
He remained for two or three years at a time at 
monasteries in Pataliputra (Patna) and TSmralipti 
(Tamluk), and spent two years also in Ceylon. 
In all these places he occupied himself in study, 
and secured copies of Sanskrit and other sacred 
texts. Many of the monasteries were large, con- 
taining 600 or 700 monks ; and he describes how 
students resorted to these centres of piety and 
learning in search of truth. In Northern India, 
by which is meant the Pan jab and adjacent dis- 
tricts, Fa-Hian found that all the instruction was 
oral, and the rules of the various Buddhist schools 
were transmitted only by word of mouth. Fur- 
ther to the east, however, the monasteries pre- 
served written copies of the Vinaya, the Sutras 
of the schools, and also the Abhidharma. The 
utmost freedom appears to have been permitted to 
him in every place, every facility bemg afforded 
for study and the copying of the manuscripts. 
Some of the Buddhist books he is said to have 
himself translated into Chinese after his return to 
China. There is also in his narrative a single passing 
reference to Nala or Nalanda, the site near Gaya 
of the Buddhist monastery or university which in 
later years was so widely renowned. In Fa-Hian’s 
time the place had apparently not yet attained 
the greatness or importance which subsequently 
belonged to it. He refers to it as a village a 
yojana east of Kajagriha, and the birth-place of 
Sariputta, where also he died and was buried ; but 
he makes no mention of the presence of monks or 
a monastery.^ 

About two centuries after Fa-Hian a second and 
more famous Buddhist monk from China, Hiuen 
Tsiang, visited India, and during a period of 
sixteen years (c. A.D. 629-645) travelled widely in 
Central Asia and the northern parts of India, 
returning home, at the close of his wanderings, 
by land across the continent without seeing ^e 
monasteries of Ceylon or the south, of which he 
gives a merely hearsay account. During the 
interval of two centuries there had been frequent 
intercourse and exchange of visits between India 
and China, but no record of the experiences of the 
travellers appears to have been preserved. The 
most striking feature of Indian religious life, as 
Hiuen Tsiang foimd it, was the revival of Brah- 
manism, and the growth and extension of the 

1 Record of Buddhistic Kingdoms, ch. xxviii. Beal identifies 
Nala or Na-lo not with Nalanda, but with Kalapinaka, on the 
ground that the latter is stated by Hiuen Tsiang to have been 
the name of thejplace where Sariputta was born (see Buddhist 
Records of the Western World, i. p. Iviii, iL 177). 
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philosophy. For exanipk*, at ftie M',h4dat HiIP ; 
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^vere ten sfaigkiirflmns^ with alKnit priest’^, I 
belonging’ for tiie most part to the Sniiimatlya | 
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there were a boil i ten "fnciiiaHferie.?^ with monks; ; 
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and interest. 
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The most imprlAnt imcl flonriHhiiiit 
Bnddiiist learnin|r, however, w-eh at NitLinda, 
identified by Cunningham with the modern village 
of Baraglon nmr Gay&b about nine milcft from 
Bajgir. ” Here there existed an aiifient mitfifhfi* 
rdtm, or monastery, binlt in memory of the Buddha, 
who had made the place Im capitaJ in a fornser 
existence ; and numerous monasteries and teiu|de,«, 
maintained out of the royal revenues, in which 
were several thousands of monks, nt gr^at distinc* 
tion and fame, belonging to the eight eci; principal 
Buddhist sects, engagefl from morning t«« riight in 
the study of the sacred books and the di‘*cus^iori 
of religiouH (pieHtions. Learned men from »liflbrent j 
cities resorted in large immlHrrH to the. nclmols of ' 
Naliinda for study and the resolution of their 
doubts and f|uestloningH. And the name itadf 
wm held in honour far and wide. 

It is a prcKjf of the inteuKive ehamcter of this 
love of learning, as well as of the pw’er and inthi* 
euce of Buddhism, that Hliien Timing reprta the 
existence of a great monastery only aWut twenty 
miles of l^aianda, with a tliousaiid priests 
studying the Mahaylkna, the resort of scholars and 
learned men from distant countries. 

In Central Asia also, Buddhism was possessed 
of a wide-spread influence. The devotion to learn- 
ing and t-o the copying and study of the sacred 
looks .seems to have maintained iWlf for a con- 
siderable period. In his recent travels in the dis- 
tricts bordering upon China on the west, M. Aurel 
Stein found that the name and rnenmry of the 
Chinese monk were still knowm and revered m of 
a scholar and saint. 

In the latter part of the 7th cent, a tcstimonv 
to the extension of Buddhist learning to Makyi^ia 
is given by a third Chinese traveller and monk, 
I-Tsing, who spent more than six yeans in Hri* 
bhoja, or Buinatra, engagai in the study of the law 
and the collection and translation of manuscripts, 
Sanskrit and Pali. LTsing made !iis way to 
Sumatra and India by sea, sailing from a emithern 
Chinese port in or about the year a.0. 67L His 
absence from home extended over a q[^uarter of 
a century, during which time he is said to have 
travelled in more than thirty different countries, 
and to have brought or sent home to China four 
hundred Buddhist texts, of which after his re- 
turn he himself, with the help of native Indian 
schokrs^who accompanied him to China, published 
translations of more than two hundred, I-Tsing 
gives a more detailed account of the manner of 
Fife in the monaateries and the doctrines of the 
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T^nf . In a note on the name and site {JRA S, l W, p. 440 ffA 
BI^ descrtbM a statue of the Buddha still standfof, with 
attendant Bodhisattvas, and writes that the modern name of 
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Bofpdr. The orifidn and meaning of the name HSJanda are 
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the character and giving direction to the thought 
of successive generations of students. It is true 
that of the long lists of Buddhist authors and 
teachers which are recorded many of the names 
cannot he identified, and the date or even the 
existence of the writers is problematical ; but the 
lists are nevertheless proof of the respect in which 
learning was held, and of the prevalence of a 
manner of life which gave opportunity for the 
cultivation of knowledge and rewarded its pos- 
sessors. 

There is sufficient evidence also that in Ceylon 
and Burma, no less than in India and China, and 
probably in other Buddhist countries, the literary 
tradition was well maintained. In Ceylon, in par- 
ticular, the life and labours of Buddhaghosa (5th 
cent.) would have been impossible except on the 
basis of a well-established and long-continued 
practice and tradition of learning, which held liter- 
ary pursuits in esteem, tested literary worth, and 
gathered together and carefully preserved the 
materials for literary study. How far during 
these early centuries of intense and fruitful mon- 
astic life the education and culture of the monas- 
teries were in touch with, or influenced, the 
common people, it is impossible to determine. 
Perhaps not to any very great extent. The usage 
of later times, however, would indicate that, in 
some Buddhist countries at least, education was 
not confined to those whose lives were spent, or in- 
tended to be spent, in the comparative seclusion 
and leisure of the monasteries; that these last 
were in a real sense schools of general learning; 
and that in some instances, and possibly univers- 
ally, where Buddhist control was sufficiently strong 
to enforce the rule, the entire population received 
a measure of education at the hands of the monks, 
all the boys being required bjr law or custom to 
pass a certain length of time within the walls of a 
monaste^, and to submit to the discipline of a 
training in the elementary principles of knowledge. 
That the consequences of Buddhist zeal for know- 
ledge, freedom of thought, and speculation were 
very great and beneficial, it is impossible to doubt. 
Alone of the great religions of the East, Buddhism 
stood for liberty of individual thought and action. 
To a high appreciation of knowledge for its own 
sake and to principles of generous tolerance the 
Buddhist faith owed in large part the influential 
position which it held so long among the nations 
of the East, and the attraction which it has never 
ceased to exercise upon minds of a more reserved 
and contemplative character, 

II. In modern times,’— In some Buddhist 
countries, notably in J apan and Burma, the tradi- 
tion of scholastic learniag and educational practice 
has been maintained in connexion with the monas- 
teries down to the present time ; and it is reason- 
able to suppose, although detailed proof cannot in 
the nature of the case be forthcoming, that the 
tradition has never been broken. Until the revival 
of interest in recent years, however, the education 

f iven had become increasingly perfunctory, greatly 
egenerate both in form and substance from what 
has been shown to be the zeal and habit of early 
days. The revival of interest in the sacred books 
and in Buddhist literature and teaching generally, 
which the closing years of the 19th and the begin- 
ning of the 20th cent, have witnessed in Ceylon and 
other countries, can hardly be counted altogether 
to the credit of Buddhism itself. In many, perhaps 
most, instances, it has been stimulated by external 
influence and example, and has often been inspired 
by a polemical aim, to counteract the growth and 
progress of Christianity as an alien religion. A 
real literary and historical interest has by no means 
always been wanting. The initial impulse, how- 
ever,has been supplied by the West, widely as it may 


have been fostered and extended by native industry 
and research. These movements, at their present 
stage at least, hardly enter into consideration as 
contributions to the history or practice of Buddhist 
education. Where, as in Ceylon, they are under 
Buddhist and priestly control, they are imitative 
of Christian procedure in missionary and other 
schools, and have as their primary and avowed aim 
the counteracting of Christian propaganda, which 
they seek to meet with its own weapons. Else- 
where, as in Japan, the education is national in 
the fullest sense of the term, and Buddhism shares 
in it only as it has become and remains part of the 
national life. The following brief survey, therefore, 
of modern practice and achievement in regard to 
education in Buddhist countries takes account as 
far as is possible of what has been or is being done 
by native effort alone, independently of suggestion 
or pressure from the outside.^ It should be added 
that there is nowhere any trace in Buddhism of a 
secular system of education, that is, of one inde- 
pendent of the monasteries or conducted by lay- 
men. The monks have apparently always been 
the sole teachers, as they have been without ex- 
ception the sole custodians, of sacred learning. 

I. Ceylon. — In Ceylon systematic instruction is 
given in the monasteries to both monks and lay- 
men. There are, further, two native Buddhist 
societies, the Theosophical and the Mahabodhi, 
which possess schools at which children receive in- 
struction ; and others have been established under 
local or private management. The stimulus to 
this extra-monastic educational work, which is all 
of recent date, has undoubtedly been given by 
European incentive and example. To the same 
cause, and to the desire to retain in their own 
hands the religious control of their children, are 
due the numerous Buddhist Sunday schools in the 
island, at which the subjects of instruction are, of 
course, purely religious. In the monastery schools 
the senior monks undertake the office of teacher, 
not necessarily but of choice. They receive no 
stipend, but in many instances gain a wide reputa- 
tion and influence. In the other schools salaried 
lay teachers are employed. Both monks and lay- 
men teach in the Sunday schools, but the latter 
are always understood to be men of proved know- 
ledge of the Buddhist scriptures. The ordinary 
schools come under Government control, and receive 
a grant-in-aid. In the latest year for which statis- 
tics are available, about 30,000 children were thus 
being trained in Buddhist aided schools. In these 
the subjects of instruction are necessarily those of 
the Government Code ; but in addition a catechism 
of Buddhist doctrine is taught, and the life-history 
of Gautama Buddha himself is studied. In the 
monastery schools the education is, as a rule, 
entirely religious, but includes a knowledge of 
the sacred languages, Pali and Sanskrit, and also 
classical Sinhalese (Elu) ; in some instances astro- 
logy is included in the curriculum, and the ele- 
ments of a science of medicine. Attendance at the 
Sunday schools is entirely voluntary ; and, in addi- 
tion to Buddhist doctrine, ethical teaching of a 
more general character is given. Apart from 
Government aid the Buddhist schools are sup- 
ported by the gifts and liberality of the Buddhists 
themselves. 

The Government of Ceylon has recently adopted 
a system of compulsory elementary education, Wt 
as yet (1911) it has hardly had time to become com- 
pletely effective. Probably it is correct to state 
that about 60 per cent of the children of school- 
going age are in actual attendance at school. It 
1 Grateful acknowledgment is here made of mformation and 
help received from many correspondents in the different lands 
where Buddhism prevails. Without such aid, freely and gener- 
ously afforded, the following account could not have been 
written. 
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the character and giving direction to the thought 
of successive generations of students. It is true 
that of the^ long lists of Buddhist authors and 
teachers which are recorded many of the names 
cannot he identified, and the date or even the 
existence of the writers is problematical ; but the 
lists are nevertheless proof of the respect in which 
learning was held, and of the prevalence of a 
manner of life Avhich gave opportunity for the 
cultivation of knowledge and rewarded its pos- 
sessors. 

There is sufficient evidence also that in Ceylon 
and Burma, no less than in India and China, and 
probably in other Buddhist countries, the literary 
tradition was well maintained. In Ceylon, in par- 
ticular, the life and labours of Buddhaghosa (5th 
cent.) would have been impossible except on the 
basis of a well-established and long-continued 
practice and tradition of learning, which held liter- 
ary pursuits in esteem, tested literary worth, and 
gathered together and carefully preserved the 
materials for literary study. How far during 
these early centuries of intense and fruitful mon- 
astic life the education and culture of the monas- 
teries were in touch with, or influenced, the 
common people, it is impossible to determine. 
Perhaps not to any very great extent. The usage 
of later times, however, would indicate that, in 
some Buddhist countries at least, education was 
not confined to those whose lives were spent, or in- 
tended to be spent, in the comparative seclusion 
and leisure of the monasteries; that these last 
were in a real sense schools of general learning; 
and that in some instances, and possibly univers- 
ally, where Buddhist control was sufficiently strong 
to enforce the rule, the entire population received 
a measm'e of education at the hands of the monks, 
all the boys being required by law or custom to 
pass a certain length of time within the walls of a 
monastery, and to submit to the discipline of a 
training in the elementary principles of knowledge. 
That the consequences of Buddhist zeal for know- 
ledge, freedom of thought, and speculation were 
very great and beneficial, it is impossible to doubt. 
Alone of the great religions of the East, Buddhism 
stood for liberty of individual thought and action. 
To a high appreciation of knowledge for its own 
sake and to principles of generous tolerance the 
Buddhist faith owed in large part the influential 
position which it held so long among the nations 
of the East, and the attraction which it has never 
ceased to exercise upon minds of a more reserved 
and contemplative character. 

II. In modern times. — In some Buddhist 
countries, notably in Japan and Burma, the tradi- 
tion of scholastic learning and educational practice 
has been maintained in connexion with the monas- 
teries down to the present time ; and it is reason- 
able to suppose, although detailed proof cannot in 
the nature of the case be forthcoming, that the 
tradition has never been broken. Until the revival 
of interest in recent years, however, the education 
iven had become increasingly perfunctory, greatly 
egenerate both in form and substance from what 
has been shown to be the zeal and habit of early 
days. The revival of interest in the sacred books 
and in Buddhist literature and teaching generally, 
which the closing years of the 19th and the begin- 
ning of the 20th cent, have witnessed in Ceylon and 
other countries, can hardly be counted altogether 
to the credit of Buddhism itself. In many, perhaps 
most, instances, it has been stimulated by external 
influence and example, and has often been inspired 
by a polemical aim, to counteract the growth and 
progress of Christianity as an alien religion. A 
real literary and historical interest has by no means 
always been wanting. The initial impulse, how- 
ever, nas been supplied by the West, widely as it may 


have been fostered and extended by native industry 
and research. These movements, at their present 
stage at least, hardly enter into consideration as 
contributions to the history or practice of Buddhist 
education. Where, as in Ceylon, they are under 
Buddhist and priestly control, they are imitative 
of Christian procedure in missionary and other 
schools, and have as their primary and avowed aim 
the counteracting of Christian propaganda, which 
they seek to meet with its own weapons. Else- 
where, as in Japan, the education is national in 
the fullest sense of the term, and Buddhism shares 
in it only as it has become and remains part of the 
national life. The following brief survey, therefore, 
of modern practice and achievement m regard to 
education in Buddhist countries takes account as 
far as is possible of what has been or is being done 
by native effort alone, independently of suggestion 
or pressure from the outside.^ It should be added 
that there is nowhere any trace in Buddhism of a 
secular system of education, that is, of one inde- 
pendent of the monasteries or conducted by lay- 
men. The monks have apparently always been 
the sole teachers, as they have been without ex- 
ception the sole custodians, of sacred learning. 

I, Ceylon. — In Ceylon systematic instruction is 
given in the monasteries to both monks and lay- 
men. ^ There are, further, two native Buddhist 
societies, the Theosophical and the Mahabodhi, 
which possess schools at which children receive in- 
struction ; and others have been established under 
local or private management. The stimulus to 
this extra-monastic educational work, which is all 
of recent date, has undoubtedly been given by 
European incentive and example. To the same 
cause, and to the desire to retain in their own 
hands the religious control of their children, are 
due the numerous Buddhist Sunday schools in the 
island, at which the subjects of instruction are, of 
course, purely religious. In the monastery schools 
the senior monks undertake the office of teacher, 
not necessarily but of choice. They receive no 
stipend, but in many instances gain a wide reputa- 
tion and influence. In the other schools salaried 
lay teachers are employed. Both monks and lay- 
men teach in the Sunday schools, but the latter 
are always understood to be men of proved know- 
ledge of the Buddhist scriptures. The ordinary 
schools come under Government control, and receive 
a grant-in-aid. In the latest year for which statis- 
tics are available, about 30,000 children were thus 
being trained in Buddhist aided schools. In these 
the subjects of instruction are necessarily those of 
the Government Code ; but in addition a catechism 
of Buddhist doctrine is taught, and the life-history 
of Gautama Buddha himself is studied. In the 
monastery schools the education is, as a rule, 
entirely religious, but includes a knowledge of 
the sacred languages, Pali and Sanskrit, and also 
classical Sinhalese (Elu) ; in some instances astro- 
logy is included in the curriculum, and the ele- 
ments of a science of medicine. Attendance at the 
Sunday schools is entirely voluntary ; and, in addi- 
tion to Buddhist doctrine, ethical teaching of a 
more general character is given. Apart from 
Government aid the Buddhist schools are sup- 
ported by the gifts and liberality of the Buddhists- 
themselves. 

The Government of Ceylon has recently adopted 
a system of compulsory elementary education, Wt 
as yet (1911) it has hardly had time to become com- 
pletely eflective. Probably it is correct to state 
that about 60 per cent of the children of school- 
going age are in actual attendance at school. It 

1 Grateful acknowledgment is here made of information and 
help received from many correspondents in the different lands 
where Buddhism prevails. Without such aid, freely and gener- 
ously afforded, the following account could not have been 
written. 
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as proved less difficult in general to carry out the 
rdinance in the country districts than in the 
owns ; and greater progress in this direction has 
'een made in the Southern Province than in the 
Northern. The system tends, and will increas- 
Qgly tend, to eliminate private schools, whether 
lelonging to the Buddhist or to any other com- 
aunity. 

The general estimate of the moral influence of 
he education given does not seem to be high, 
specially of that in the monasteries. The de- 
Lciency is ascribed to the character of the teachers 
mployed, in many of whom a lack of moral fibre 
nd strength communicates itself with injurious 
ffiect to their scholars. With the monastic schools 
mder present circumstances it would be impossible 
o interfere ; but elsewhere it would seem that it 
u^ht not to be difficult to apply a remedy. The 
►ride and power of Buddhism^ have been in her 
thical system. And a practical failure in this 
lirection would be a confession of failure in the 
diole. 

The education of the girls, as in Eastern coun- 
ries generally, is greatly deficient as compared 
dth that of the boys. In the monasteries, of 
ourse, on^ boys and young men are received and 
aught. To the other schools and to the Sunday 
chools both hoys and girls are admitted, but the 
atter form a small minority. Nor do any nun- 
leries exist, as in other Buddhist lands, with the 
txception of a recent establishment near the centre 
►f the island, in which an education and training 
eight be given to Buddhist girls, parallel with 
hat which is offered freely to all the male popula- 
ion in the monasteries. 

2. Burma. — Buddhist educational practice in 
surma has been more systematic ana complete 
ban in Ceylon, althougn perhaps hardly more 
idvanced. Instruction is given in connexion with 
11 the monasteries by the senior monk hpongy\ 
t title frequently given by courtesy to all monies 
n Burma, but properly restricted to the senior 
uonks of more than ten years’ standing; from 
.mong these the abbot or head of the monasteiy is 
elected, and is known as sayadaw, * royal teacher 
nd he is assisted usually by one or more pro- 
►ationers, upasim^ unordained monks who are 
till in their novitiate. Before the country 
ame under British control, with the consequent 
stablishment of a system of independent ver- 
lacular schools under lay teachers, the whole 
lale population of Burma passed through the 
aonasteries, and for a longer or shorter period of 
ime received instruction at the hands of the 
aonks. Every Burmese boy entered the hyaung^ 
T monastic school, at an early age, and remained 
or some years resident in the monastery. If it 
7m intended that he should return to the life of 
. layman, he left school at the age of twelve or 
arlier, having, in addition to religious instruction, 
►een taught reading and writing and the elemen- 
ary rules of arithmetic. The boys who were 
.esigned for a monastic life remained permanently 
tt the monasteries, and received further instruc- 
ion in the Vinaya and Abhidharma, and later 
Iso m the Suttas. In the ordinary curriculum 
he religious teaching was confined to the life and 
aymgs of Gautama and the stoiies of his previous 
xistences (Zats, ‘ Jl,takas’) ; the latter were com- 
mitted to memory, and also a few simple prayers 
nd hymns of praise in Pali. 

The establishment of Government and mission 
ihools has had the effect of withdrawing the hoys 
^ gJ’eat extent from the monastery schools ; 
nd of those who have never been resident in the 
yaungs, but have received their entire educa- 
lon in other institutions, it is generally true that 
arough life their knowledge of, and attachment 


to, Buddhist rule and doctrine are of a much less 
marked character than is the case with most of 
their fellow-countrymen. In some instances also 
the kyaung serves the purpose of a preparatory 
discipline, and after three or four years at the 
monastery the hoys pass on to complete their 
education at a school under Government or mission 
control. It is still true, however, that the great 
majority of the people owe their training and 
knowledge to the monasteries. The last Census 
Report states that 95 per cent of the whole male 
population of the country is literate, and this 
result must be ascribed almost entirely to the mon- 
astic teaching. ‘Within recent years attempts 
have been made from without to raise the standard 
of the monastic schools, and those that have been 
willing to submit themselves to Government in- 
spection and accept the Government conditions 
and code have been placed on the list for a grant- 
in-aid. These overtures, however, have been re- 
ceived with a measure of reluctance and suspicion ; 
and no great progress has been made. As in 
Ceylon, and under the influence of similar motives, 
a few independent Buddhist schools have been 
founded on native initiative, where instruction in 
Buddhist doctrine and practice takes the place of 
the Christian teaching in the schools established 
by missionary agencies. 

That the general efiect upon the Burmese nation 
of the monastic instruction in the past has lieen 
beneficial there can be little doubt. The results 
of the system were twofold. Although the teach- 
ing was very elementary, and, as regards the lay 
portion of the population, ceased at an early age, 
it nevertheless imparted a character and tone of 
literacy, and placed the whole people on a higher 
level of interest and knowledge. * No Burman need 
be, or as a rule was, entirely ignorant. He was at 
least able to read and write. A nd thereby, both by 
the mental discipline and by the stimulus to sym- 
pathy and thought, his outlook was widened and 
opportunities were afforded of further development 
of mind and character. The cumulative effect of a 
universal training in the elements of knowledge, 
perpetuated and enforced by custom and religious 
sanction through many generations, although it 
might not carry the individual very far, could not 
but exercise a broadening and elevating influence 
upon the nation as a whole. The Burman stands, 
and has stood, on a high level as compared with 
most of the surrounding peoples who are probably 
of the same origin and kin. And it is reasonable to 
place a part at least of his progress and superiority 
to the credit of his schools. 

The second result has been on the side of ethics 
and religion. The teaching of the monastic schools 
has tended jiowerfuUy to the support of the national 
Buddhist faith. Every Burmese boy was instructed 
in the history and doctrines of Buddhism, and left 
school with a more or less intelligent knowledge of 
the principles of his religion, and a reverence for 
its ideals. The ‘three jewels’— the Buddha, the 
Law, and the Community {Buddha, Dharma, 
Saiigha)— represented a reality to him ; and his 
sympathies and interest were enlisted at the most 
impressionable age in favour of the interpretation 
of life and duty which Buddhism offered. The hold 
of the Buddhist religion upon the heart and thought 
of the people has been very greatly strengthened 
thereby, and the faith itself preserved in compara- 
tive purity. Morally the teaching has not perhaps 
exercised the restraining influence that might have 
been expected. At the present day the evil ex- 
ample and the low standard of living of many of 
the monks counteract the good effects which might 
have been anticipated from the lofty theory and 
precepts of ethics which Buddhism inculcates. It 
is probable that in early times the moral power of 
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the religious teaching of the schools was greater, 
less embarrassed and thwarted by the inconsistent 
lives of the monks themselves. It has, more- 
over, been preservative of much that is good in 
the national life, and through all has declared a 
standard of correct living, and has promoted and 
maintained a national consciousness of right and 
wrong. 

Until the establishment of British rule no sys- 
tematic instruction was provided for Burmese 
girls, as for the boys in the monastic schools. 
Nunneries, however, existed, and an order of 
nuns, methilah, but they were comparatively few 
in number and of little knowledge or influence. 
Part of their duty was to visit the women in their 
homes and give religious teaching. In a few in- 
stances also schools on a small scale were estab- 
lished in connexion with the nunneries, where an 
elementary education was offered on similar lines 
to that of the monasteries. There was no regular 
system, however, and it appears to have depended 
on the inclination or caprice of the nuns them- 
selves whether any teaching work was undertaken. 
Little is done in this direction at the present 
time. Since the introduction of British Govern- 
ment, lay schools for girls as well as for boys have 
been established in considerable numbers under 
native Buddhist auspices, and these are found 
frequently in competition with the Government or 
mission schools. The work done in them is of a 
similar character, and the curriculum is the same 
as in the schools for boys. The standard also of 
effectiveness is being raised under the stimulus of 
competition and the influence of example, and j 
in larger numbers the teachers employed are of ! 
certificated rank. 

3. In Annam and Cochin China native schools 
are found widely distributed in some instances, 
but apparently they have had no direct relation 
to Buddhism. In Sikkim also and the Buddhist 
States on the north and north-east border of India 
the monks occasionally undertake the duty of 
giving instruction, or gather around them a few 
pupils as opportunity offers. There exists, how- 
ever, no system or rule, and the occasional prac- 
tice can hardly be regarded as having exercised 
any appreciable influence on the character or 
capacity of the people. 

4* China. — ^The Buddhist zeal for learning, which 
was dominant in China in the early centuries, ap- 
pears to have been entirely lost at the present 
time. The monks themselves are almost without 
exception uneducated and ignorant men, who are 
not held in any respect by the people, and are 
incapable of giving mstruction in any real sense 
of the term, even if they possessed the will. There 
are, therefore, no native Buddhist schools in which 
a directed and definite attempt might be made to 
inculcate the principles of religion or to spread 
knowledge. The education of the country is en- 
tirely Confucian and based upon Confucian ideals 
(see Education [Chinese]), with which the Bud- 
dhist monks have no concern; and the children 
trained in the national schools learn to regard 
the monks with indifference and even contempt. 
Within recent years large numbers of the monas- 
teries have been reclaimed by the Chinese Govern- 
ment, to be used as secular schools on modem 
lines, and the monks have been ejected. 

Within the monasteries also the training given 
to the novices has been of the scantiest descrip- 
tion, and confined to almost elementary necessities. 
Eor the most part the pupils who entered the 
monasteries with a view to the monastic life were 
drawn from the lowest classes of the population. 
They were, therefore, as a rule possessed of little 
aptitude or desire for learning. The usual vows 
are imposed, and the pupils are then taught by 


the abbot or senior monk sufficient to enable them 
to take their part in the general services and ritual 
of the monastery and in the recitation of masses. 
Beyond this the training seems never to go. 
The result has been, and is, that among a nation 
by whom learning is held in high honour the Bud- 
dhist monks as a class are despised, and they 
exercise no influence for good. Buddhist nun- 
neries also exist ; but the nuns no more command 
the respect of the people in general than do the 
monks. Novices are received in the temples and 
undergo the usual ceremonies of initiation, with 
shaving of the head ; but no schools for girls are 
found in connexion with them, nor are any of the 
nuns definitely engaged in teaching. 

The revival of interest in Chinese Buddhist 
literature on the part of some native scholars is 
due almost entirely, as in Ceylon, to example and 
incentive from the West. The literature is very 
extensive, and consists of translations of sacred 
books made from the Sanskrit or Pali, of many of 
which the originals are no longer extant. It is, 
therefore, of the greatest value from the point of 
view of Buddhist doctrine ; but it has been almost 
entirely neglected by the Chinese people them- 
selves m favour of the Confucian Classics, and has 
exercised no educative influence upon the nation 
at large, or been a source of moral or religious 
progress of any kind. Buddhism in China, in 
contrast to its attitude and standing in some other 
countries, seems to have been overcome by mental 
and spiritual inertness and lethargy, and to have 
long ceased to be an element of account in the 
intellectual life and history of the nation. 

It is not without interest, also, to note that the 
defective condition of Buddhism in China has 
aroused the sympathy of some of the more active 
and spiritually minded Buddhist churches of Japan. 
Proposals have been made to send Buddhist mis- 
sionaries from Japan to open Buddhist mission 
schools in China, where a free training should be 
given to the children of the poor, with the object 
not only of extending a true knowledge of Bud- 
dhist principles and teaching, but of promoting 
civilization and education in general. It is very 
probable that thus, and in other ways, the newly 
awakened readiness in China to admit Western 
learning and mstruction from without will show 
itself in a revived interest in and appreciation of 
a faith to which the people and land have owed 
much in the past, and the present atrophy and 
neglect be followed by a period of awakening and 
activity. 

5. Japan. — In the larger sense of the term, 
Japan owes more educationally to Buddhist in- 
fluence and instruction than perhaps any other 
nation, with the possible exception of the Bur- 
mese ; and the Japanese have shown greater 
ower of assimilation of teaching and example, 
oth intellectual and moral. B. H. Chamberlain, 
whose knowledge of ‘ Things Japanese ’ was un- 
rivalled, writes : 

* All education was for centuries in Buddhist hands; Bud- 
dhism introduced art, introduced medicine, moulded the folk- 
lore of the country, created its dramatic poetry, deeply 
influenced politics and every sphere of social and intellectual 
activity. In a word, Buddhism was the teacher under whose 
instruction the nation grew up.* ^ 

The same writer adds that Japanese scholars 
are usually forgetful of the fact of the paramount 
influence of Buddhism during the early and forma- 
tive centuries of the national life. That influ- 
ence has been deep and strong and lasting. And, 
although Buddhism as a rdigion was disestab- 
lished and disendowed in Japan forty years ago 
in favour of Shintoism, its moral teaching and 
ideals, which are those of the Mahayana school, 
remain effective, and are probably increasing their 
1 Things Japanese^^ London, 1898, p. 71 1 
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hold upon a large proportion of the more thought- 
ful minds of the nation. As a formal religion, 
Buddhism is now to a considerable extent ignored 
in Japan, and is not likely to re-assert an extended 
sway. During the twelve or thirteen centuries, 
however, of her more or less continuous ascend- 
ancy, the Buddhist missionaries Avere the in- 
structors of the nation in every department of 
learning, and the leaders in all progress ; and they 
have left a deep and permanent mark upon almost 
every department of the national life. In no 
conntry, not even in Ceylon or Burma, has Bud- 
dhism had a greater opportunity, or made a more 
effective and, on the whole, beneficent use of the 
opportunity put into her h4nds. 

The details of the educational history it is im- 
possible to trace in the absence of direct evidence 
or of documentary records. Buddhism was intro- 
duced into Japan from Korea in the middle of the 
6th cent. ; and it is probable, therefore, that 
Korean monks took a large part in the preaching 
and dissemination of Buddhist principles. Korean 
civilization was itself, however, of Chinese origin, 
and was wholly, or almost wholly, exotic. Al- 
though it entered Japan by \vay of Korea, it was 
essentially Chinese in method and character, and 
Chinese teachers took the lead in conveying to the 
people both the Buddhist religion ani a know- 
ledge of the arts and sciences which it had made 
its own in the land from which it was derived. 
"What might have been the effect of the introduc- 
tion of Chinese civilization apart from the refining 
and imntle influence of Budclhist teaching it is im- 
possible to determine. The two were intimately 
conjoined. And the latter was the agent or 
medium through which the former reached the 
hearts of the people, and moulded their habits 
and lives. 

Before the opening of Japan there existed 
schools taught by the monks, known as 
koya^ ‘temple-huts.’ They were not universal, 
or in connexion with every monastery ; but that 
they were to be found in effective working in most 
parts of the country is proved by the fact that 
nearly all the male population were able to read. 
Attendance at these schools was entirely volun- 
tary, and. it is probable that the education given 
did not, in the countiy districts at least, go much 
beyond the elements of reading and writing. 
There were also schools open for girls, which 
were, it may be assumed, always under the direc- 
tion of nuns. As a result of these schools a large 
proportion of the women under the old regime In 
Japan were literate in the sense of being able 
to read. In more recent times the system of 
national education, with compulsory attendance 
in the primary grade schools from the age of six 
to the age of twelve years, has for the most part 
superseded these schools, which find it difficult 
to maintain themselves in competition with the 
Government institutions, A few remain, chiefly 
for the benefit of the poorer classes ; and some 
Buddhist schools of a higher grade have been 
established, supported by private interest and 
contributions. In these lay teachers are employed 
as well as monks. The total number, however, 
is small, and their influence upon the general edu- 
cation of the count:^ is very restricted ; for the 
Government system is so complete in its provision 
for education, from the lowest grade to the highest 
University and post-graduate requirements, that 
there is little room or opportunity for private 
enterprise. The curriculum of the schools in 
secular subjects conforms to that of the Govern- 
ment regulations. In addition, Buddhist doctrine 
is taught— probably in no instance to any great 
extent— and the principles of BuddMst morality 
axe inculcated. There are also a few girls’ schools 


of this class, but they have little or nothing to do 
with the nunneries, and the nuns do not teach in 
them. 

In all the monasteries, provision is made for the 
training of the younger monks in Buddhist doc- 
trine and practice. The sacred books are studied 
and expounded, and the principles of the faith ex- 
plained and enforced. Many of the monks^ are 
men of considerable learning as well as of piety. 
An increasing interest also is taken in the history 
and tenets of the various sects ; and in no direc- 
tion has the tendency to a religious revival shovm 
itself more clearly than in the emphasis laid upon 
the devotional and spiritual element in the teach- 
ing of the Buddhist books. In the country dis- 
tricts there has been little movement or awakening 
of interest. In the larger towns, however, partly 
no doubt with the polemical aim of counterworking 
Christian teaching and the influence of Christian 
missionary schools, a considerable increase of zeal 
and activity has been manifest, which endeavours 
by direct instruction, as well as bj the Press, to 
confirm the principles of the faith in the minds of 
the people. And the monasteries have become, 
at least in some instances, centres of religious 
thought and of a real literary cultiire, which 
cannot fail to be of influence on the nation. 

Buddhist Kindergarten schools also e.xist, but in 
no great numbers. The stiggestion of these hm 
been adopte<l from the Christian missionary insti- 
tutions, and both in form and methoiis the model 
of the latter has been followed. Witliin the limits 
of age and training there is naturally hardly any 
opportunity for distinctively Buddliisfc teaching, 
although the schools are under Buddhist control. 
In some instances Christian instructors have been 
employed, in view of their superior technical 
capacity and knowledge. 

6. Korea, etc. — In countries where Buddhism 
has been a secondary influence, at least in recent 
times, as in Tibet, Korea, Manchuria, and Mon- 
golia, it is not easy to determine how much of 
educational practice and the teaching of the young, 
where this has been carried out at all, hs^ been due 
to Buddhist example and effort.^ Training in doc- 
trine and ritual is always given in the monasteries 
to the younger monks and novices, and usually 
includes a knowledge of at least the elements of 
reading and writing. It is hardly probable that in 
any of these lands tne education was carried beyond 
the most elementaiw sta^e. During the most 
flourishing period of Buddhism in Korea, from the 
beginning of the 10th to the end of the 14th cent, 
of our era, all learning was concentrated in tiie 
hands of the monks, and politically, as well as 
ecclesiastically, their influence was dominant. 
They cultivated the sciences and shared in the 
government of the country, using the power and 
prestige of knowledge to secure temporal advance- 
ment* There was no attempt, however, to extend 
the advantages of learning to the laity, or any 
evidence that the schools of the monasteries were 
open to others than the resident monks and 
novices. In Siam also learning was cultivated, 
and in recent years has revived under royal patron- 
age. It was confined, however, to a minority; 
and its influence upon the nation as a whole was 
small, although it undoubtedly tended, as in 
Burma, to the preservation of Buddhism m the 
national religion and a permanent force^ in the 
national life. Astrology and magic also in some 
instances, especially in Tibet, have entered into 
the curriculum. But the introduction of these has 
been due not to Buddhism but to the primitive 
Nature or other worship upon which Buddhist 
forms and doctrine were imposed. 

Under ordinary circumstances there did not 
exist in any of these countries a system of educa- 
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tion for the Buddhist laity. Individual monks 
might, and probably did, gather around them a 
few pupils, to whom of their own free will they 
imparted elementary instruction, teaching them 
out of the limited store of their own knowledge. 
The practice, however, was infrequent, and seems 
to have entirely died out. The almost universal 
condition of comparative ignorance and neglect is, 
indeed, in striking and not pleasant contrast to the 
habit and life of the early centuries, when, in 
Central Asia at least, the Chinese travellers make 
reference to a stirring intellectual life in the large 
cities, and monastic establishments on a consider- 
able scale with eager students of the Buddhist 
writings. It is evident that the influence of 
Buddhism was at that time much greater than at 
the present day, and was exerted in the direction 
of literary culture and pursuits. Kecent discoveries 
by M. Aurel Stein and others have tended to cor- 
roborate the Chinese accounts of the flourishing 
condition of the Buddhist faith. 

The conclusion to be drawn from a survey of the 
whole is that, with the exception perhaps of Burma, 
the early efforts of Buddhism for the promotion of 
educational training and advancement have not 
been maintained. Japan ranks next to Burma in 
regard to the degree in which Buddhist discipline 
and intellectual training have continued to exercise 
a real influence upon the general population ; and 
it is far in advance of Burma in the richness and 
variety of its intellectual interest. Ceylon is over- 
shadowed by the antagonistic influence of the 
religions of India ; but partly for that reason, 
partly in opposition to the religion of the West, 
Buddhism is there making a great effort to free 
itself from foreign admixture, to re-establish the 
purity of its own teaching, and to keep and 
strengthen its hold upon the thought and training 
of the young. It is, indeed, too early as yet to 
determine, or even to forecast, what the effect will 
be of the religious revival within Buddhism. It is 
not a little remarkable that after a long period of 
stagnation and decay there is an almost universal 
awakening on the part of Buddhists themselves to 
an interest in their own history and doctrines, and 
a zeal for the maintenance of the faith, and even 
for its extension amongst foreign peoples. Nor 
is the movement by any means confined in the 
East to Buddhism alone. The efforts of the latter, 
however, are more markedly on the lines of a 
literary culture and the education of the mind 
and thought. Such an appeal, made on behalf 
of an ancient faith with a widely renowned and 
honourable past, cannot fail to command sym- 
pathy and respect, even among those who believe 
that the practice and discipline of the faith are 
inconsistent with the best interests of mankind, 
and its teaching out of harmony with the highest 
truth. 

Literature.— There is not much literature that can be cited 
upon the subject of education in Buddhism, and there is no 
work that attempts to give a connected view of the whole. The 
narratives of the Chinese monks have all been translated into 
English as follows: Fa-Hien, Record of Buddhistic Kingdoms, 
tr. J. Legge, Oxford, 18S6; Hiuen Tsiang, Si-yu-ki, Buddhist 
Records of the Western World, tr. S. Beal, 2 vols., London, 
1906, also Yuan Chwang^s Travels in India, tr. T. Watters, 
2 vols., Lordon, 1904-1905 ; I-Tsing, A Record of the Buddhist 
Religion, tr. J. Takakusu, Oxford, 1896. Works on Buddhism 
in the various countries usually contain more or less detailed 
reference to the training of the monks, e.g,, R. S. Copleston, 
Buddhism in Magadha and Ceylon^, London, 1908, pts. v. and 
vi. ; H. Kern, Manual of Indian Buddhism, Strassburg, 1896, 
pp. 78-86 ; Shway Yoe, The Burman, Ms Life and Notions^, 
London, 1910, chs. iv., xii., xiii. ; H. Hackmann, Buddhism as 
a Religion, London, 1910, passim; W. E. Griffis, Corea, the 
Mermit Nation'^, London, 1905; J. H. Langford, Story of 
Korea, London, 1911 ; M. Aurel Stein, Ancient Khotan, 
Oxford, 1907, and Ruins of Desert Cathay, London, 1912. The 
recent policy and practice of education in Japan are most fully 
expounded by Baron Kikuchi, Japanese Education, London, 
1909, where will be found also references to earlier practice, 
p. 33, chs. X., xiii., etc. The Governments of Ceylon, Burma, 


and Japan issue annual reports on education, which are the 
authoritative statements in the several countries. See also the 
artt. on Burma and Assam (Buddhism in), Ceylon Buddhism, 
China (Buddhism in), etc. A. S. GedEN. 

EDUCATION (Chinese). — ^As no nation can 
vie with China in the alleged antiquity of her 
literary origins, so perhaps no nation surpasses her 
in the importance attached throughout her history 
to education. 

* If he [a ruler] wish to transform the people and to perfect 
their manners and customs, must he not start from the lessons 
of the school? The jade uncut will not form a vessel for use ; 
and, if men do not learn, they do not know the way (in which 
they should go). On this account the ancient kings, when 
establishing states and governing the people, made instruction 
and schools a primary object’ {Li Chi, xvi. If. [SBE xxviii. 
82]). ‘ Without education the nature deteriorates.’ ‘ If in youth 
one does not learn, how will he do when he is old?’ {Three 
Character Classic). 

From these quotations it is already evident that, 
as is right, education is taken to mean more than 
the imparting of knowledge. Its aim is the forma- 
tion of character so as to fit a man to play his part 
in society, and more particularly in State employ- 
ment. Previous to the T’ang dynasty (A.D. 618), 
‘letters were valued solely as an aid to politics, 
and scholarship as a proof of qualification for civil 
employment ’ ; and, if in later times ‘ letters began 
to assume the position of a final cause,’ still civil 
employment was the incentive proposed. Of the 
four classes into which Chinese society is divided 
— scholars, agriculturists, artisans, and traders — 
scholars take precedence. But for the word trans- 
lated ‘ scholar ’ the dictionaries give the meanings 
‘ofi&cer, soldier, minister, learned man, scholar, 
gentleman ’ ; and * gentleman ’ perhaps best covers 
all that a Chinese scholar should be. The ideal 
scholar is thus described : 

‘ Early and late he (the scholar] studies with energy, waiting 
to be questioned. . . . The scholar’s garments and cap are all 
fitting and becoming; he is careful in his undertakings and 
doings ; ... he seems to have a difficulty in advancing, but 
retires with ease and readiness ; and he has a shrinking appear- 
ance, as if wanting in power.’ He guards against death, that 
he may be in waiting for whatever he may be called to ; he 
attends well to his person, that he may be ready for action. 

‘ With the scholar friendly relations may be cultivated, but no 
attempt must be made to constrain him ; ... he may be killed, 
but he cannot be disgraced; ... he maybe gently admonished 
of his errors and failmgs, but he should not have them enumer- 
ated to him to his face. The scholar considers leal-heartedness 
and good faith to be his coat-of-mail and helmet ; propriety 
and righteousness to be his shield and buckler; he walks along, 
bearing aloft over his head benevolence ; he dwells, holding 
righteousness in his arms before him ; the government may be 
violently oppressive, but he does not change his course— such 
is the way in which he maintains himself. ... If the ruler 
respond to him, he does not dare to have any hesitation (in 
accepting office); if he do not respond, he does not have 
recourse to flattery. . . . The scholar lives and has his associa- 
tions with men of the present day, but the men of antiquity 
are the subjects of bis study. . . . The scholar learns exten- 
sively, but never allows his researches to come to an end ; he 
does what he does with all his might, but he is never weary. 
. . . The scholar, when he hears what is good, tells it to (his 
friends) ; and, when he sees what is good, shows it to them. 
. . .’ Gentleness and goodness, respect and attention, generosity 
and large-mindedness, humility and courtesy, the rules of cere- 
mony, singing, and music, these are the qualifications and 
manifestations of humanity. ‘ The scholar possesses all these 
qualities in union, and has them, and stiU he will not venture 
to claim a perfect humanity on account of them— such is the 
honour (he feels for its ideal), and the humility (with which) he 
declines it (for himself). The scholar is not cast down, or cut 
from his root, by poverty and mean condilion ; he is not elated 
or exhausted by riches and noble condition. . . . Hence he is 
styled a scholar ’ {Li Chi, xxxviii. 3-19 [SBE xxviii. 403-409]). 
Such a sketch shows us the ethos of Chinese edu- 
cation, and is the more interesting as purporting 
to come from Confucius himself. 

In very ancient times there was an official whose 
title has been translated ‘Minister of Instruction.’ 
His functions, as summarized by J. Legge, were 
to teach the multitudes ‘ all moral and soci^ duties, 
how to discharge their obligations to men living 
and dead, and to spiritual beings’ {SBE xxvii. 
231 n.). It is not easy, however, to discover 
through what machinery he discharged these 
functions. The most vivid glimpse we get of 
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ancient education is in the ArmUctSy which records 
the intercourse between Confucius and his disciples. 
In his 22nd year Confucius came forward as a public 
teacher, fie taught all who, attracted hy his 
reputation, were willing and able to receive Ins 
instructions, however small the fee they could 
afford. His school was peripatetic, and the teach- 
ing conversational. Its note is struck in the open- 
ing sentences of the Analects i '‘The Master said. 
Is it not pleasant to learn with a constant per- 
severance and application ? Is it not delightful to 
have friends (fellow-students) coming from distant 
quarters?’ His themes w^ere the Book of Poetry, 
the Book of History, and the maintenance of the 
Buies of Propriety. He taught ethics, devotion of 
sonl, and truthfulness. He attached great import- 
ance to the ancient poetry as an instrument for 
stimulating the mind and assisting in seif-eon- 
templation, and to music, which, in his opinion, 
as in that of Plato, could, according to its kind, 
either deprave or correct the mind (cf. Shun Tieuy 
ch. V.), 

Such instruction as that given by Confucius to 
his disc^les may be compared with tutorial instruc- 
tion of University students, and implies some pre- 
liminary opportunities of learning. We find sur- 
viving from ancient times the names of schools of 
various grades, but little definite can be learned of 
their organization and scope. Perhaps they 'were 
only for the children of men of rank, though they 
may have been imitated by the non-official classes. 
Probably in those early times education was left 
largely to private entermise, as it has been in later 
periods. The Sacred Edict expreasly commends 
the founding of a family school. A wealthy man 
may invite ^ teacher and start a school for the 
children of himself and his friends, perhaps even 
for all the children of his clan or village; or a 
whole vill^e may nnite and open a school, the 
expenses of which are met by fees or by a contri- 
bution from the public funds of the village. In 
the larger towns colleges may be started pretty 
much in the same way. Snch schools, not other- 
wise graded than by the ability of their teachers, 
have Ibeen the nursery of all China’s scholars. 
Home education, in the narrower sense of the im- 

E arting of book-lore by parents to their children, 
as never counted for much in China. The mothers 
of China are for the most part too ignorant to give 
instruction, and, even where the same reason uoes 
not hold good for the fathers, still, opinion is 
rather against a parent acting also as teacher 
(Mencius, bk. iv. pt. L ch. 18). Home influence, 
however, does count, and to tell a child that he has 
had * no home training ’ is reckoned a severe rebuke 
by reason of its oblique reflexion on his parents 
One of the Odes contains the lament of a father 
over his^ indocile son ; in another it is said, * Our 
mother is wise and good ; but among us there is 
none good.’ 

A well-known anecdote of Mencius* mother both exhibits her 
solicitude to exert a right influence on her son's character, and 
dates the beginning of that influence in his pre-natal days. One 
day Mencius asked his mother what the bu^er was killing pigs 
for, and was told that it was to feed him. Her conscience 
immediately reproved her for the answer. She said to herself, 
‘ While I was carrying this boy in my womb, I would not sit 
down if the mat was not placed square, and I ate no meat which 
was not out properly— so I taught him when he was yet unborn. 
And now, when his intelligence is opening, I am deceiving him 
—this is to teach him untruthfulness/ Accordingly she went 
to the butcher's and bought a piece of pork for Mencius. 

The education of a Chinese youth was thus left to 
the home, and to what schools, of this unofficial 
sort, might be accessible to him. But, though there 
have been no Government schools, it would ill 
become one who writes from the Chao-Chow Pre- 
fecture, which still remembers the great debt it 
owes to Han W§n-kung (a.d. 768-824), to forget 
how powerfully education in any district may he 


fostered hy an intelligent and energetic official. 
Moreover, it must not be supposed that the influ- 
ence of the Chinese Government has not ever been 
effectively in favour of education. That influence 
has been brought to bear on the nation through 
the great system of competitive examinations. 
The germ of the system may he found in the post- 
official examinations already in existence in the 
time of Shun (2255 B.C.), who every three years 
examined into the merits of those holding office 
under him, degrading the undeserving and pro- 
moting the deserving {Shun Tkri, ch. v.). But 
in its development tliis post-otliciai examination 
system has been overshadowed by the pre-official. 
The system may be said to have reached its full 
development in the Ming period, and was until 
recently continued under the Manchu rule. The 
whole Empire was knit together in a great net- 
work of examinations for an ascending scale of 
degrees, hsiu4saiy cku-jmy cMn-skihy held periodi- 
cally in each county, prefecture, and province, and 
culminating in an examination for admission to 
the Imperial Academy (Hanlin), held in the capital 
nnder the immediate supervision of the Emperor. 
To the lower examinations all subjects of respect- 
able birth were admissible, and to the higher 
examinations all who had passed the lower. In- 
deed, once a student had, by passing his examina- 
tion, got his name on the register of scholars, he 
was bounti to present himseix periodically at the 
examinations for the degrees he held, even though 
he did not aspire to a higher.^ 

The primary object of this system of examina- 
tions was to obtain able men for State service. 
While securing this, it gave a great stimulus to 
education, but at the same time redxiced it, latterly 
at least, to a narrow uniformity. In more ancient 
times, candidates were examined in the rales of 
propriety, music, archery, horsemanship, writing, 
an(f aritlimetic, to which were afterwards addSi 
such subjects as law and military science. But 
latterly, however the ancient names have been 
retain^, what has been sought is neither varied 
accomplishment nor a mass of acquired knowled^, 
but rather au intimate acquaintance with the 
classical books and an exquisite facility in Wen-li 
(the literal^ ianmage) both in prose and verse, 
together with skill in penmanship. 

A boy who begins to attend school — usually at 
the age of 7 or 8-^nters on a new epoch of his life, 
marked by the bestowal on Mm of a new name 
chosen by his teacher. He starts at once, with 
loud-voicM repetition, to memorize the books 
which are the scholar’s equi^ent, beginning with 
the Thousand Character Trimer or the Three 
Character Classic, and passing on to the more 
strictly classical books. Not till the memory has 
been well drilled is a beginning made in explaining 
the meaning of the books memorized, the explana- 
tion being a midrash founded, in the case of the 
classical books, on the commentaries of Chu Hsi 
(A.1). 1130-1200). The necessity of such earalan^ 
tion is obvious if it is borne in mind that Wen-M, 
in which the books studied are composed, never 
has been a vernacular medium anywhere in China 
at any time of her history. Pari passu with his 
reading, the pupil is taught penmanship and com- 
position in all the approved rhetorical forms, 
socially with a view to excelling in the famous 
‘ Eight-legged Essay.’ The result of years of such 
training is the production of a ripe Chinese scholar, 
‘m knowledge a child, in intellectual force a giant, 
his memory prodigious, his apprehension quick, 
and his taste in literary matters e^uisite ’ (Martin, 
Eanlin Papers, 1st ser., p. 38). Tne fact already 
mentioned, that Wen-li is not the mother-tongue 

1 A somewhat pswUlftl system of examinations for degree in 
military subjects needs only to be mentioned. 
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of any Chinaman, helps to explain why, in spite of 
all the importance attached to education, the per- 
centage of illiteracy in China is so high. Martin 
estimated that the proportion of those who can 
read understanding^ is not more than 1 in 20 for 
the male sex, and 1 in 10,000 for the female. Not 
even in China are all boys sent to school ; still, in 
deference to the maxim that it is culpable for a 
father to bring up a son without education, even 
very poor parents will make shift to send their 
sons to school for a year or two. Unfortunately, 
what is acquired in that time is, for the most part, 
merely the ability to recognize and pronounce, but 
not to understand, a number of characters ; and to 
repeat verbatim, but equally without xmderstand- 
ing, some portion of the books studied. If poverty 
then compels the withdrawal of the boy from 
school, the knowledge acquired is apt to be evan- 
escent, and is in any case useless. As might be 
expected, however, among a people so painstaking 
as the Chinese, and attaching so much importance 
to education, there are not wanting examples of 
learning successfully pursued under the severest 
stress of poverty. 

In considering Chinese psedagogics we must never 
forget the underlying psychology. According to 
the orthodox view, human nature is radically good, 
and is corrupted, not by the breaking out of an 
internal taint, but by external infection. This 
failure to reach the deep root of evil explains the 
exaggerated view which meets us everywhere of 
the power of example and of instruction. Refer- 
ence may also be made to Mencius’ interesting 
discussion of the passion nature (bk. ii. pt. i. ch. 2), 
and to the account given by Confucius of his own 
intellectual and moral development (Anal. ii. 4). 

In educational method what is most noticeable 
is the prominence given to memory discipline, the 
effects of which are seen not only in the frequent 
apt quotation of classical phrases, but in a perfect 

E lague of recondite allusions. Some suggestive 
ints as to method are found in Zi CM, xvi. 13 
(SBE xxviii. 87) ; ‘ He [the skilful teacher] leads 
and does not drag, so producing harmony; he 
strengthens and does not discourage, so making 
attainment easy ; he opens the way but does not 
conduct to the end, so making (the learner) thought- 
ful.’ The catechetical method is reversed, the 
pupil questioning the teacher, who, as he skilfully 
waits to be questioned, is compared to a bell which 
gives a sound, great or small, corresponding to the 
hammer with which it is struck. If the pupils are 
not able to put questions, the master should put 
subjects before them ; and, if then they do not show 
any knowledge of the subject, he may let them 
alone. So we find Confucius saying, ‘ When I have 

E resented one corner of a subject to any one, and 
e cannot from it learn the other three, I do not 
repeat my lesson ’ (Anal. vii. 8). 

A teacher’s position is regarded with respect, and 

g 'ves him great authority over his pupils ; and the 
tter are supposed to cherish a life-long deferential 
regard for their teachers. A well-known line in 
the TAree Character Classic gives the Chinese 
* dominie ’ sufficient warrant for severity, and * the 
cane and the thorns ’ are noted as part of the awe- 
in^iring apparatus of ancient schools. 

What has been said has reference almost exclus- 
ively to boys. A girl has always been at a dis- 
count (Odes, II. iv. 6), and is not supposed to require 
book-lore. According to the Li Chi, it was suffi- 
cient if she learned pleasing speech and manners, 
to be docile and obedient, and to deal with hemp 
and silk and viands. The Chinese have ever been 
imitators of the ancients, and female literary edu- 
cation has therefore been neglected, though, of 
course, literary ladies are by no means unknown. 
Of more informal educational influences may be 


mentioned the constant issue of old and new tracts, 
hortatory and dehortatory, some of which, such as 
the ‘ Family Instructions’^ of Chu Tztl, are accepted 
as standard works. One would like to include 
that solitary example of Chinese preaching, the 
official expositions of the Sacred Edict on the 1st 
and 15th of each month ; but the exposition is a 
formality, and its influence nil. Of the Sacred 
Edict itself it is said (Martin, Hanlin Papers, 2nd 
ser., p. 325) that ‘nothing, since the discourses of 
Mencius, gives us a better view of the kind of 
morals inculcated by the head of the nation.’ Of 
incalculable, but doubtless great, effect in mould- 
ing character are the numerous proverbs, with 
their pithy statements of morality and prudence. 

The present condition of education m China is 
very different from that outlined above. Under 
the new regime, which may be conveniently dated 
from 1902 (establishment of Ministry of Education ; 
note also decree of Oct. 1905 abolishing the old 
system of examination for degrees), the Govern- 
ment has issued an educational programme, with 
schools of all grades up to a University. The pub- 
lished code is interesting as showing what is aimed 
at, but has less in it that is peculiarly Chinese, 
being based on Western systems. One notes with 
satisfaction the wider range of studies, the place 
given to ethics and to physical drill, and the recog- 
nition of female education. The approved lesson- 
books also indicate an advance in educational 
methods. The working of the scheme varies 
according to the interest of the officials in each 
locality. There is an inevitable shortage in the 
supply of competent teachers, so that we find 
schools well equipped with apparatus which no one 
can use ; and further obstacles easily arise from 
the fact that each locality has to bear the financial 
burden of its own schools, ^ But, if there are diffi- 
culties at present, still, with all drawbacks, the 
situation is full of promise; and one may hope 
that, when things have settled dovm under the 
republican regime, more rapid advance will be 
made in organizing a system of national education. 
In view of the importance in education of the 
religious element, which is ill provided for by the 
teaching of ethics supplemented by a perfunctory 
worship of Confucius, much may depend on the 
attitude that the educational authorities take 
up towards Christian pupils and teachers, and 
towards schools under Mission auspices which 
have shown the way and are still in the front rank. 
Existing Mission schools of aU grades (if they are 
educationally efficient) and the projected Christian 
University may be most usefiil, directly and in- 
directly, even though they fail to secure recogni- 
tion as part of the Government educational system. 
And, indeed, in complaining of the non-recognition 
of educational institutions under foreign control, 
and teaching a religion the foreign associations of 
which are still prominent, it is easy to become 
unreasonably forgetful of the point of view natur- 
ally taken by the rulers of an ancient and proud 
people inspired by a lately awakened patriotism. 

Litbeaturb. — The Chinese Classics rtr. ty Legge, S£E iii., 
xvi.,xxvii., xxviii., Oxford, 1861-86) ; Morrison, Zict, ed. 1816, 
i. 746, s.v. *Hed’; Variates sinologigues, no. 6 : ‘Pratique des 
examenslitt^raires,* Imprimerie de la Mission Catholique, Shang- 
hai, 1894 ; Martin, Hanlin Papers, Ist ser., London, 1880, 2nd 
ser., Shanghai, 1894 ; Graybill, The Educational Reform in 
China, Hongkong, 1911. P. J. MACLAGAN. 

EDUCATION (Greek).--Jwjfro«?wc^ory.--What 
form education took in the first period of Greek 
history, we have no means of knowing ; and, even 
when we come to later times, our information is 
often without precise dates. But, making allowance 
for that, we have a considerable body of ascertained 
facts to rely on for the latter part of the 6th cent. 
B.C., for the whole of the 5th, and for the 4th till 
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about 322, tbe year of Aristotle's death. With who were serfs attached to the land ; and it was, 
him ancient Greek thought and ideals ended; therefore, necessary that the citizens should be 
though the spirit of the Athenian system of made, as far as training could make them, men of 
education did not die, but was destined to spread courage and endurance. 

and to exercise a powerful influence in Borne and As soon as a child was born, it -was inspected by 
in other cities of the Mediterranean region. the elders of the tribe. If w'eakly, it was exposed 

1. Homeric times, — xlttempts have been made (cf. art. Children [Greek], in voL iii. p. 540) ; 
to picture Greek education during the period when if strong, it was handed to the mother to remain 
the Homeric poems arose (850-750 B.a}. The in her care till the age of seven. Bpartan discipline 
evidence in Homer, however, is meagre, and any began early. The child was taught to fast, to 
inferences must be very uncertain. The speeches keep from screaming, and to overcome the fear of 
of Achilles, Kestor, Odysseus, and other neroes, being alone in the dark. The toys were taken to 
with their perspicuous argument, their repartee, the public dinners {(piBlna), where they learned to 
irony, and pathos, imply that, while the Iliad was be Slmrtans like tlieir fathers. 

taking shape, orators existed who could speak, When they reacdied the age of seven, the State 
and audiences existed wdio could appreciate the intervened and carried them off to be educated in 
spoken word. Phcenix claims (iZ. ix. 443) to have public boarding-houses. They were arranged in 
taught Achillea to be a speaker of words and a ^ovat, droves, and fXm, troops, under the strict 
doer of deeds : re vpnqKT^^ re charge of a State official, the ircu^oj'o/ioj. Sleeping 

ipyw. In those days, however, mental culture on beds of straw or reeds, with no blankets, going 
came mostly from singing and lyre-playing. Bodily about barefooted, clad in a single garment, ana 
trainingconsistedof dancing, wrestling, swimming, stinted in regard to food, they became inured to 
running, and such like ; and these would be hardship. Food they were encouraged to steal ; 
acquired chiefly through practice with comrades, but, if caught in the act, they were punished, to 
By precept and example, the father would instil make them cunning foragers in war. The toys in 
religion and morality into his boys ; while the girls each house were under a jJocdyop, who was one of 
would learn household duties and the rules of an the or men over twenty years of age. It 

upright life from their mother. was his duty to superintend their mimic battles, 

2. Dorian,— («) Crete.-— In the normal Greek to stimulate them to smartness in foraging, and to 
conception,’ says Jebb (A Orators^ 1803, ii. 14), train them in concise answering of problems on 
* Society and tlie State were one. The man had behaviour and comhict. Severe punishment was 
no existence apart from the citizen.* And, as an all-pervading. Floggers (/ia^rnyo^iSpot) attended 
indigenous type of education inevitably harmonizes the TatSovdfios ; any citizen might inflict a beating ; 
with the national ideal, Greek education is closely the ^ovdyop punished disobedience. Flogging- 
related to the Greek idea of citizenship. Hence, competitions were held to decide who could stand 
to take one aspect, we find education restricted to the greatest number of strokes (Xenoph. liesp. 
the free population possessing full civic rights. Laced, ii.). The chief means of education was 
Among the Dorians, whether in Crete or in gymnastics, which aimed solely at developing 
Lacedsemon, all whose birth entitled them to warlike qualities, such as bodily activity ana 
citizenship were bound to undergo the complete powers or endurance. Tbe boys learned to run, 
course of training. In Crete the males of a certain leap, play ball, swim, throw the javelin and the 
number of families shared the common meals discus, ride, and hunt. They also practised 
(dv^petasscrucrfftria) in a common dining-hall (Aris- dancing. Some of the dances were religious; but 
totle,^ Fol. ii. 10. 3). There the boys of those most were war-dances, i,e, rhythmical marchings 
families lived, and received an education from and evolutions (Lucian, de Saltatione, 10-12; 
observing the conduct and listening to the con- Athemeus, 630 E, 631 A). The gymnastic training 
versation of their elders, one of whom was the hardened, but it brutalized (Aristotle, PoL v. [viiL] 
Trai^opbfiot, or superintendent of the boys of that 4; Xenoph. op. cit. v. 9). Yet the Spartans were 
house (Athenwus, 143 E). Scantily clad both not without humanizing influences, though these 
summer and winter, they passed through a hard had not free play. Their music was meant to form 
training to teach them skill and endurance. They character ; and the Dorian mode was regarded as 
were exercised in gymnastics, in handling the bow inspiring the hearer with firm and deliberate 
and other weapons, and in fighting— sometimes resolution wiiich kept the mean bet%veen pusill- 
single combats, sometimes house wdth house, animity and fool-hardiness (cf. IHil ton, P«r- 

They learned also to read; to sing hymns in 550111). They sang hymns in praise of the gods, 
honour of the gods, and songs to the fame of the and chanted the laws of Lycnrgus. Their other 
brave ; and to chant the law's, which were set to poetry, designed mainly to stir up bravery and 
music (Strabo, x. 480, 482, 483 ; iElian, Var. Hut, patriotism, consisted of songs eulogizing their 
ii. 39). At the age of seventeen, having sworn to heroic ancestors and jeering at cowards. Beading, 
serve the State loyally and to^ hate its enemies, WTiting, and arithmetic were not in great repute, 
they were freed from the supervision of their eiders and seem to have been introduced comparatively 
and gathered in dfyikai, or droves. They remained late. Even in the 4th cent. B.O. many Spartan 
members of these till marriage. Each drove was citizens were declared to be unable to reM or write 
obtain (d 7 €\dTi 7 s), who had full powers to (Isocr. Pannthm, 276 D, 285 C). But, apart from 
punish. He led them to the gymnasium for reading, the Spartans possessed literary equipment, 
practice, and to the open country on hunting acquired by memory; nor were they witliout a 
expedition^ One drove fought mimic battles with turn for pithy and terse speech — ^what Plato calls 
another. The sole aim of the Cretan training was ^paxoKoytOf ns Aa.KutvLK'^ {Protag, 342 E, 343 Bh In 
mihtanr. ^ ^ ^ addition to their national songs and hymns, they 

(o) Sparta,-— The military ideal was still more knew and valued Homer (Plato, LmoSj 680 C). 
prominent in Sparta, where the Dorians tenaciously In their eighteenth year, the youths left the 

clung to a traditional system which had arisen boys* houses, and, for the next two years, were 
when they were a comparatively small band of styled /uXKeipens, i,e. those who w'ere to to efpcpcs, 
invaders in the Peloponnese, keeping men of alien They were still under strict discipline. They were 
we in subjection by main force. In Sparta, the trained in arms and in military evolutions; in 
Dorians possessed of full citizenship were out- organized battles, team against team ; in hunting ; 
numbered by the weploiKoc^ who were personally free in musical drill and choral dancing. They were 
but politically unenfranchised, and oy the helots, also dispatched on secret service {Kpvwrda), when 
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they prowled about the country, scouting, and, if 
necessary, slaughtering helots. On this service 
they learned to rough it, and had opportunity to 
display courage and resource (Plato, Laws, 633 B, C). 

In Sparta the girls had a training similar to that 
of the boys (Xenoph. op. cit. i. 4). They practised 
physical exercises— dancing, running, wrestling, 
leaping, throwing the javelin and the discus — to 
make them worthy mothers of a sturdy race. 
They were instructed in music. Youths and 
maidens joined in choral songs and dances. The 
other Greeks remarked that, in spite of this train- 
ing, Spartan girls were not less modest or well 
behaved. In the capacity of sisters, wives, and 
mothers, their opinion was respected, their censure 
dreaded, their commendation sought. 

This system of education, with the stem dis- 
cipline that pervaded Spartan life as a whole, 
created a nation of soldiers — brave, self-sacrificing, 
reverencing old age, devoted to the State, ready 
with a jest and a smile to die for their country. 
But their morality was of the State, not in the 
individual. When the Spartan was free from 
public constraint, e.g. when he went abroad, he 
was apt to degenerate. The system failed to 
develop the intellect and the imagination, and 
personal power of initiative (see, for various points, 
Plutarch, Lycurgm, xiv-xxviii). 

3. Athenian. — (1) Aim and scope . — Athenian 
education can be treated in detail, for the sources 
of information are fuller. This is fortunate, for 
two reasons. First, the Athenian type was, with 
modifications, the general Hellenic type, except 
among the Dorians. Then, it is of ^eater in- 
trinsic worth : it gave more play to the individual 
nature, and sought to efiect a full and harmonious 
development of the man. Its aim, especially at 
first, was distinctly ethical. The different branches 
of education were designed not to produce scholars 
or musicians or athletes, but to develop and build 
up moral qualities. It is true that this goal was 
not always reached. Sometimes balance was up- 
set by too much devotion to one or other of the 
branches, sometimes the end was lost sight of in 
the means. No better statement in brief of the 
Athenian aim can be found than a passage from 
Plato’s Protagoras (325 0-326 E). When the 
problem ‘ Can virtue be taught ? ’ is started, Pro- 
tagoras declares the teaching of virtue to be the 
main intention in education, and man’s life, from 
the cradle to the grave, to be one round of 
instruction and admonition. Then follows the 
description of the Athenian training of the 
young: 

*As soon as a boy understands what is said to him, his 
nurse, his mother, his pcedagogus, and even his father, spare 
no ;^ains for the sole purpose of making him as good as 
possible. At the very moment when he does any act or 
speaks any word, they point out to him that one thing is 
just, another is unjust ; this is beautiful, that is ugly ; this 
is holy, that is unholy ; and they say “ Do this,” “ Do not do 
that.” If he obeys v^lingly, well and good: if not, they 
correct him with threats and with blows, like one straightening 
a piece of wood that is bent and warped- Then, when it is 
time f«r boys to go to school, their parents enjoin upon the 
masters to pay far more attention to training in proper be- 
haviour (evKocr/ata) than to teaching letters and lyre-playing. 
The masters attend to this ; and, when the boys have learned 
their letters and are sure to understand what is written, just 
as formerly they understood what was said, the master places 
beside them on the benches the works of good poets for them 
to read-poems abounding in moral admonitions and in narra- 
tives, eulogies and panegyrics of the brave men of old. These 
the boys are forced to learn by heart, that they may zealously 
imitate those heroes and desire to be like them. The music- 
master, in turn, does exactly the same. He gives heed to 
inculcating self-control (erm^pocnJvTj), and sees to it that the boys 
do no evil. In addition, when they have learned to play the 
lyre, he teaches them the works of other poets— lyric poets 
this time — ^and sets the verses to music. He causes the rhythms 
and harmonies to dwell as familiar friends in the souls of the 
boys, that they may be more refined, and, becoming more 
permeated with good rhythms and good harmonies, may be 
more effective for speech and for action. Further, the boys 


are sent to the palasstra that their bodies may be strengthened 
to do yeoman service to their efficient intellect, and that a bad 
condition of body may not force them to play the coward either 
in war or in any other of life’s aclivites. This is what is done 
by the parents who can best afford it, that is to say, by the 
wealthy, whose sons are the earliest to go to school and the 
latest to leave.* 

With this cf. Aristophanes, Clouds, 961 ff., where the old 
system is eulogized as the nurse of the men of Marathon ; and 
Lucian, Anaeharsis sive de Gymnasiis, 20 fP. 

It should be noted that in Athens, as in Greece 
generally, the priest as priest had nothing to do 
with education, and that there was ^ no direct 
religious teaching. What religious training there 
was came through learning hymns to the gods, 
through the ritual of worship at home and in the 
temples, and through the public festivals. In 
Athenian education it was the poet, not the priest, 
that exercised a paramount influence. This en- 
ables us to understand Plato’s attack upon poets 
and dramatists for the pernicious effect of their 
works on young and growing minds {Bepublic, 
377-397). 

In Athens, as in S]parta, education was not for 
all ; but, since Athenian citizenship had come to 
be on another and a wider basis than Spartan, a 
larger proportion of the male inhabitants were 
educated. 

(2) Mothers, nurses, pcedagogi. — It was the 
father, and not the tribal elders, that in Athens 
decided whether or not the child should be reared. 
Till the age of seven, children were cared for by 
mothers and nurses, who imparted the rudiments 
of learning in the form of lullabies and nursery 
rhymes, myths about the gods, and tales of 
heroes, beast fables, as well as stories of ghosts and 
goblins — fAopficl), ^fjLTOvcra, i<pidXTr]s, Xd/xca (Xenoph. 
Mellen. iv. 4. 17 ; Lucian, Philops. 31. 2 ; Theocr. 
XV. 40 ; Strabo, i. 19). Theorists like Plato {Bep. 
377 A) had much to say about the ethical danger 
lurking in the myths and stories. To interest the 
child at this stage as well as later, there were 
the usual toys, amusements, and games — ^rattles, ^ 
dolls, dolls’ houses, boats, tops, hoops, swings, 
hobby-horses, balls, leap-frog, ducks and drakes, 
blindman’s buff {pvlvda, xdXKr} fivta), beetle-flying 
{fi7]X6\6vdy}), balancing on an inflated wineskin well 
greased {d<rK<a\ia<rp6s), knucklebones, hide-and-seek 
(Pollux, ix. 99 ff.). About the age of seven, the 
boy had assigned to him an elderly slave as his 
moral supervisor — 7rat$a7W76y. It was the attend- 
ant’s duty to accompany the boy to school, to 
the gymnasium, or elsewhere ; to look after his 
manners ; and to beat him if necessaiy. At times, 
the slaves selected were those who from age or 
physical disablement were unfit for other tasks ; 
or they were boorish and spoke with a bad accent. 
Such disqualifications made them incompetent to 
manage the older lads. The supervision lasted till 
the boys reached the age of sixteen or even eighteen 
(Plato, Lysis, 208 C, Laws, 808 C; Plutarch, de 
Educ. Puer. vii.). 

(3) Schools, schoolmasters. State supervision . — 
The rise of schools followed the emj^oyment of 
writing for literary purposes. We hear of school 
buildings in the beginning of the 5th cent. (Herod, 
vi. 27 ; Plutarch, Themis, x.) ; and they existed a 
hundred years earlier, if we may trust the state- 
ments of iEschines (c. Timarch. 9 ff.) and Diodorus 
(xii. 12). In Athens, schools were private ventures 
and varied in kind, being sometimes very inferior 
(Demosth. de Coron. 257 ff. =312ff.). Teaching 
might be conducted in the open air— in some con- 
venient nook of street or temple. Even the best 
schoolrooms were not grand structures or elabo- 
rately furnished. The head master sat in a high- 
backed chair, the other masters and the boys on 
stools and benches. The walls were hung with 

1 The renowned Archytas invented a rattle, rrkwrayi^ (Aris- 
totle, Pol, r. rviii.] 6 ad init). 
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about 322, tiie year of Aristotle’s death. With 
him ancient Greek thought and ideals ended ; 
though the spirit of the Athenian system of 
education did not die, but was destined to spread 
and to exercise a powerful influence in Rome and 
in other cities of the Mediterranean region. 

1, Homeric times.— Attempts have been made 

to picture Greek education during the period wlien 
the Homeric poems arose (850-750 B.C.). The 
evidence in Homer, however, is meagre, and any 
inferences must be very uncertain. The speeches 
of Achilles, Nestor, Odysseus, and otlier Jheroes, 
with their perspicuous argument, their repartee, 
irony, and pathos, imply that, while the Iliad was 
taking shape, orators existed who could speak, 
and audiences existed who could appreciate the 
spoken word. Phcenix claims (IL ix. 443) to have 
taught Achilles to be a speaker of words and a 
doer of deeds; re piqT^p ifiepat vprqKr^pA re 

In those days, however, mental culture 
came mostly from singing and lyre-playing. Bodily 
training consisted of oancing, wrestling, swimming, 
running, and such like; and these would be 
a<5quired chiefly through practice with comrades. 
By precept ana example, the father would instil 
religion and morality into his boys ; while the girls 
would learn household duties and the rules oi an 
upright life from their xnother. 

2 . Dorian. — (a) Crele . — * In the normal Greek 
conception/ says Jebb {Attic Oraturs^ 1893, ii. 14), 
‘Society and the State were one. The man ha<i 
no existence apart from the citizen.^ And, as an 
indigenous type of education inevitably harmonizes 
with the national ideal, Greek education is closely 
related to the Greek idea of citizenship. Hence, 
to take one aspect, we find education restricted to 
the free population possessing full civic rights. 
Among the Dorians, whetlier in Crete or in 
Lacedaemon, all whose birth entitled them to 
citizenship were bound to undergo the complete 
course of training. In Crete the males of a certain 
number of families shared the common meals 
(dvdpeia^scrwriTla) in a common dining-hall {Aris- 
totle,^ Pol. ii. 10. 3). There the boys of those 
families lived, and received an education from 
observing the conduct and listening to the con- 
versation of their elders, one of whom was the 
TraLdovhfios^ or superintendent of the boys of that 
house (Athemeus, 143 E). Scantily clad both 
summer and winter, they passed through a hard 
training to teach them skill and endurance. They 
were exercised in gymnastics, in handling the bow 
and other weapons, and in fighting— sometimes 
single combats, sometimes house with house. 
They learned also to read; to sing hymns in 
honour of the gods, and songs to tlie fame of the 
brave ; and to chant the laws, which were set to 
music (Strabo, x. 480, 482, 483 ; JElian, Fan Hist. 
ii. 39). At the age of seventeen, having sworn to 
serve the State loyally and to hate its enemies, 
they were freed from the supervision of their elders 
and gathered in dyiKat,, or droves. They remained 
members of these till marriage. Each drove was 
under a captain {dyeXdri^s), who had full powers to 
punish. He led them to the gymnasium for 
practice, and to the open country on hunting 
expeditions. One drove fought mimic battles with 
another. The sole aim of the Cretan training was 
military. 

(h) 8>ar;{a.— The military ideal was still more 
prominent in Sparta, where the Dorians tenaciously 
clung to a traditional system which had arisen 
when they were a comparatively small band of 
invaders in the Peloponnese, keeping men of alien 
race^ in subjection by main force. In Sparta, the 
Dorians possessed of full citizenship were out- 
numbered by the veploiKQi^ who were personally free 
but politically unenfranchised, and by the helots, 


who were serfs attached to the land ; and it was, 
therefore, necessary that the citizens should be 
made, as far as training could make them, men of 

courage and endurance. 

As soon as a child was l)orn, it was inspected by 
the elders of the tribe. If weakly, it was exposed 
(cf. art. Children [Greek], in vol. iii, p, 540); 
if strong, it was handed to the motlier to remain 
in her care till the age of seven. .Spartan discipline 
began early. The child was taught to fast, to 
keep from screaming, and to overcome the fear of 
being alone in the dark. The boys were taken to 
the public dinners (^t5£na), where they learned to 
be Spartans like their fathers. 

\\ lien they reaeherl the age of seven, the State 
intervened and carried them oif to be educated in 
public boarding-houses. They were arranged in 
poiJat, droves, and tXai, troops, under the ' strict 
charge of a State official, tiie Sleeping 

on beds of straw or reeds, with no blankets, going 
about barefooted, clad in a single garment, and 
stinted in regard to food, they became inured to 
hardship. Food they were encouraged to steal ; 
but, if caught in the act, they were punished, to 
make them cunning foragers in war. The boys in 
each house were under a ^ovdjop^ who was one of 
the etfievesy or men over twenty years of age. It 
was his duty to superintend their mimic battles, 
to stimulate them to smartness in foraging, and to 
train them in concise answering of proldems on 
behaviour and conduct. Severe’ punishment was 
all-pervading. Floggers (/tewrnyo^^pot) attended 
the raiSovdfios ; any citizen might inflict a beating ; 
the ^ 0 vdyop punished tHHOk*dience. Flogging- 
competitions were held to decide who could 'stand 
the greatest number of strokes (Xenoph. Ilesp. 
Laced, ii.). The chief means of education w^as 
gymnastics, which aimed solely at developing 
warlike qualities, such as bodily activity ana 
powers of endurance. The boys learned to run, 
leap, play ball, swim, throw the javelin and the 
discus, ride, and hunt. They also practised 
dancing. Some of the dances were religious ; but 
most were war-dances, i.e. rhythmical marchings 
and evolutions (Lucian, de Saltatiom^ 16-12; 
Athemeus, 630 E, 631 A). The gymnastic training 
hardened, but it brutalized (Aristotle, Pol. v. [viiLj 
4 ; Xenoph. op. cit. v, 9). Yet the Spartans *were 
not without humanizing influences, though these 
had not free play. Their music was meant to form 
character ; and the Dorian mmle was regarded as 
inspiring the hearer with firm and deliberate 
resolution which kept the mean between pusill- 
animity and fool-harainess (cf. Milton, Par. Lost^ i, 
550 ffi). They sang hymns in praise of the gods, 
and chanted the laws of Lycurgus, Their other 
poetry, designed mainly to stir up bravery and 

E atriotism, consisted of songs eulogizing their 
eroic ancestors and jeering at cowards. Reading, 
writing, and arithmetic were not in great repute, 
and seem to have been introduced comparatively 
late. Even in the 4th cent. B.c. many Spartan 
citizens were declared to be unable to read or write 
(Isocr. Pa^iathm. 276 D, 285 C). But, apart from, 
reading, the Spartans possessed literary equipment, 
acquire by memory ; nor were they 'without a 
turn for pithy and terse speech — what I'Tato calls 
^paxvXoyta ns {Protaff. 342 E, 343 Bl In 

addition to their national songs and hymns, they 
knew and valued Homer (Plato, Laws, 680 C). 

In their eighteenth year, the youths left the 
boys^ houses, and, for the next two years, were 
styled fj^eKKetpeves, i.e. those who were to be etpems. 
They were still under strict discipline. They were 
trained in arms and in military evolutions; in 
organized battles, team against team ; in hunting; 
in musical drill and choral dancing. They were 
also dispatched on secret service (/cpwrrtffa), when 
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they prowled about the country, scouting, and, if 
necessary, slaughtering helots. On this service 
they learned to rough it, and had opportunity to 
display courage and resource (Plato, Laws, 633 B, C). 

In Sparta the girls had a training similar to that 
of the boys (Xenoph. op, cit. i. 4). They practised 
physical exercises — dancing, running, wrestling, 
leaping, throwing the javelin and the discus — to 
make them worthy mothers of a sturdy race. 
They were instructed in music. Youths and 
maidens joined in choral songs and dances. The 
other Greeks remarked that, in spite of this train- 
ing, Spartan girls were not less modest or well 
behaved. In the capacity of sisters, wives, and 
mothers, their opinion was respected, their censure 
dreaded, their commendation sought. 

This system of education, with the stem dis- 
cipline that pervaded Spartan life as a whole, 
created a nation of soldiers — brave, self-sacrificing, 
reverencing old age, devoted to the State, ready 
with a jest and a smile to die for their country. 
But their morality was of the State, not in the j 
individual. When the Spartan was free from 
public constraint, e,g, when he went abroad, he 
was apt to degenerate. The system failed to 
develop the intellect and the imagination, and 
personal power of initiative (see, for various points, 
Hutarch, Lycurgus, xiv-xxviii). 

3* Athenian. — (1) Aim and scope , — Athenian 
education can be treated in detail, for the sources 
of information are fuller. This is fortunate, for 
two reasons. First, the Athenian type was, with 
modifications, the general Hellenic type, except 
among the Dorians. Then, it is of ^eater in- 
trinsic worth : it gave more play to the individual 
nature, and sought to efiect a full and harmonious 
development of the man. Its aim, especially at 
first, was distinctly ethical. The difierent branches 
of education were designed not to produce scholars 
or musicians or athletes, but to develop and build 
up moral qualities. It is true that this goal was 
not always reached. Sometimes balance was up- 
set by too much devotion to one or other of the 
branches, sometimes the end was lost sight of in 
the means. No better statement in brief of the 
Athenian aim can be found than a passage from 
Plato’s Protagoras (325 C-326 E). When the 
problem * Can virtue be taught ? ’ is started, Pro- 
tagoras declares the teaching of virtue to be the 
main intention in education, and man’s life, from 
the cradle to the grave, to be one round of 
instruction and admonition. Then follows the 
description of the Athenian training of the 
young : 

‘As soon as a toy understands what is said to him, his 
nurse, his mother, his pcedcLgogus, and even his father, spare 
no pains for the sole purpose of making him as good as 
possible. At the very moment when he does any act or 
speaks any word, they point out to him that one thing is 
just, another is unjust ; this is beautiful, that is ugly ; this { 
is holy, that is unholy; and they say “Do this,” “Do not do 
that.” If he obeys willingly, well and good: if not, they 
correct him with threats and with blows, life one straightening 
a piece of wood that is bent and warped. Then, when it is j 
time f®r boys to go to school, their parents enjoin upon the 
masters to pay far more attention to training in proper be- j 
haviour (evKo<r(xCa) than to teaching letters and lyre-playing. 
The masters attend to this ; and, when the boys have learned 
their letters and are sure to understand what is written, just 
as formerly they understood what was said, the master places 
beside them on the benches the works of good poets for them 
to read— poems abounding in moral admonitions and in narra- 
tives, eulogies and panegyrics of the brave men of old. These 
the boys are forced to learn by heart, that they may zealously 
imitate those heroes and desire to be like them. The music- 
master, in turn, does exactly the same. He gives heed to 
inculcating self-control (trwqbpooTivT?), and sees to it that the boys 
do no evil. In addition, when they have learned to play the 
lyre, he teaches them the works of other poets — ^lyric poets 
this time — and sets the verses to music. He causes the rhythms 
and harmonies to dwell as familiar friends in the souls of the 
boys, that they may be more refined, and, becoming more 
permeated with good rhythms and good harmonies, may be 
more effective for speech and for action. Further, the boys 


I are sent to the palasstra that their bodies may be strengthened 
to do yeoman service to their efficient intellect, and that a bad 
condition of body may not force them to play the coward either 
in war or in any other of life’s activites. This is what is done 
by the parents who can best afford it, that is to say, by the 
wealthy, whose sons are the earliest to go to school and the 
latest to leave.' 

With this cf. Aristophanes, Clouds, 961 fl., where the old 
system is eulogized as the nurse of the men of Marathon ; and 
Lucian, Anacharsis sive de Gymnasiis, 20 ff . 

It should be noted that in Athens, as in Greece 
generally, the priest as priest had nothing to do 
with education, and that there was no direct 
religions teaching. What religions training there 
was came through learning hymns to the gods, 
through the ritual of worship at home and in the 
temples, and through the public festivals. _ In 
Athenian education it was the poet, not the priest, 
that exercised a paramount infiuence. This en- 
ables us to understand Plato’s attack upon poets 
and dramatists for the pernicious effect of their 
works on young and growing minds {Bepublio, 
377-397). 

In Athens, as in Sparta, education was not for 
all ; but, since Athenian citizenship had come to 
be on another and a wider basis_ than Spartan, a 
larger proportion of the male inhabitants were 
educated. 

(2) Mothers, nurses, pcedagogi, — It was the 

father, and not the tribal elders, that in Athens 
decided whether or not the child should be reared. 
Till the age of seven, children were cared for by 
mothers and nurses, who imparted the rudiments 
of learning in the form of lullabies and nursery 
rhymes, myths about the gods, and tales of 
heroes, beast fables, as well as stories of ghosts and 
goblins — fxopfj.(i}, ^fXTov(ra, i^LdXTT)^, \dfit.a (Xenoph. 
Mellen. iv. 4. 17 ; Lucian, Philops. 31. 2 ; Theocr. 
XV. 40 ; Strabo, i. 19). Theorists like Plato {Bcp, 
B17 A) had much to say about the ethical danger 
lurking in the myths and stories. To interest the 
child at this stage as well as later, there were 
the usual toys, amusements, and games — rattles,^ 
dolls, dolls’ houses, boats, tops, hoops, swings, 
hobby-horses, balls, leap-frog, ducks and drakes, 
blindman’s buff {pvlvda, %aX/c^ pvta), beetle-flying 
{/iTjXoXSvdTj), balancing on an inflated wineskin well 
greased (dcr/cwXtacr^6s), knucklebones, hide-and-seek 
(Pollux, ix. 99 ff.). About the age of seven, the 
boy had assigned to him an elderly slave as his 
moral supervisor — TraLdayctry6s. It w’as the attend- 
ant’s duty to accompany the boy to school, to 
the gymnasium, or elsewhere ; to look after lus 
manners ; and to beat him if necessary. At times, 
the slaves selected were those ■who from ag«* or 
physical disablement were unfit for other tasks ; 
or they were boorish and spoke with a bad acta-nt. 
Such disqualifications made them incompeteiit hj 
manage the older lads. The supervision t ill 

the boys reached the age of sixteen or even eight er*n 
(Plato, Lysis, me. Laws, 808 0; Plutarch, tk 
Educ, Puer, vii.). 

(3) Schools, schoolmasters, State supcriisirm,-- 
The rise of schools followed the employ nieiiC of 
writing for literary purposes. We hear of mIjooI 
buildings in the beginning of the 5th cent. fUt'ryd. 
vi. 27 ; Plutarch, Themis, x.) ; and they exis:*-.* a 
hundred years earlier, if "we may trust the 
ments of .iEschines (c. TimntrcA. 9 if.) and 

(xii. 12). In Athens, schools were private vranr.f hj 
and varied in kind, being sometimes very 
(Demosth. de Coron, 257 ff‘. = 312 IV;';* 

might be conducted in the open air-4n snip* * m*, 
venient nook of street or temple. Evtai 
schoolrooms were not grand structtirt’s yr 
rately furnished. The head master sat ijp- eh 
backed chair, the other masters and flic Vi; * a 
stools and benches. The walls were \mi}; v. 

iThe renowned Archytas inven1»d a rat til?* 
totle, Pol. y. rviiLJ 6 ad iniL). 
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writing- tablets, rulers, cases for manuscripts, and 
lyres (see, for example, the mse-paintings). The 
room might at times be adorned with statues of 
gods, muses, and heroes, and with pictures illus- 
trating scenes from Homer. The Tabula lliaca^ 
now in the Capitoline Museum at Koine, is re- 
garded as part of a series of these illustrations. 
The school day began soon after sunrise, — not such 
a variable hour in Athens as in our northern lati- 
tudes, —and, with a break at midday, continued till 
just before sunset. How Ure day was portioned 
out among the various subjects is unknown. Nor 
can the number of holidays be precisely stated. 
Schools %vould not open on public festivals and 
other general holidays. We find fugitive records 
of prizes given after public competition, chiefly for 
athletics, but also* for music and letters. 

The teacher of letters (ypa/XjuarorTT^s) was not 
highly honoured, and consequently the best type 
of man was not always obtainable. ‘ He is dead, 
or he is teaching letters,’ was a byword of any one 
who had unaccountably vanished. The presence 
in schools of pet leopards and dogs belonging to 
pupils (see vase-paintings) indicates laxity of dis- 
cipline or general contempt for teachers. Lucian 
{Hmjom. xvii.), speaking of what poverty drives 
kings and satraps to, classes elementary teaching 
{rk vpiara, biSdiTKOPras ypdfifMra) along with the 
hawking of smoked fish. 

According to Plato {Crito^ 50 D), parents were 
ordered by law to educate their sons in niusic and 
gymnastics ; but the method of enforcing this is 
not on record. The Areopagus would exercise a 
general oversight— a function which the olficials 
called <rta4tpom(rral seem to have performed in later 
times, ^ Custom, however, if not law, made a cer- 
tain tincture of literary education general in 
Athens. How much that was would va^ with 
the standing and the desire of the parent. Though 
the Spartan severity of flogging did not exist in 
Athens, punishment was common and severe in 
all departments of education. In the home, too, 
the rwi was not spared. The general opinion 
aOTeed with Menander’s saying, *A man un- 
whipped is a man nntrained ^ (Xenoph. Anab. ii. 
6. 12; Herondas, Mimes, iii.). 

^ (4) Early education : letters , — For many genera- 
tions the complete Athenian course consisted of 
letters, music, and gymnastics. At different 
periods and according to the boy’s social position, 
these branches occupied a varying number of 
years of his life. Whether the three began simul- 
taneously or not, we cannot tell. In later times, 
for those who were able and willing, a more or 
less definite curxiciilum of higher education ^ filled 
the years immediately preceding manhood at 
ei^teen. 

The Athenian hoy learned, first of all, to read 
intelligently — a considerable mental discipline, 
since in Greek writing the words were continuous 
as well as without punctuation. Next, he was 
taught to read with proper articulation and ac- 
cent, and to bring out the melody and rhythm of 
the ^ntence. HTe also learned to write. The 
scarcity of books in early times necessitated much 
oral work. It was not till the age of Pericles 
(469-429) that hooks became common. Slave 
labour made them tolerably cheap, and they 
speedily came into school use. In spite of Platons 
outcry (Protoy. 329 A, ^ Pkmdrm, 275 ff.) against 
the written word as lifeless compared with the 
spoken word, books played an important part in 
later Greek education. A good memory, then, 
was very important, particmarly in the earlier 

1 To distiniruish the higher subjects from the others, the 
terms seconuary* and ‘primary* have sometimes been em- 
ployed- W© should, however, remember that, if used, the 
terms cannot bear their present-day precision of meaning. 


period ; and a great amount of poetry was learned 
by heart. Besides strengthening the memory, 
this roused the imagination, cultivated literary 
taste, stored the mind ^ with moral maxims and 
homely wisdom, and stirred the boy to emulate 
the brave deeds of heroes- In poetry, Homer stood 
supreme, reverenced as the educator of Greece, the 
matchless guide in all aflairs of life (Xenoph, 
Sympos, iii. 5, iv, 6 ; Plato, Eep, 606 E), Other 
poets were Hesiod, Theognis, Fhocylides, Solon, 
Mimnermus, and Tyrfc®us. /Esop’s prose fables 
were also pcq)ular. 

At first arithmetic was not taught as a mental 
discipline, but was learned as of practical utility. 
The Greek symbols for counting %vere clumsy to 
manipulate, and calculation was performed on 
the fingers, or with pebbles, or by means of the 
abacus. Later, when the educational value of 
mathematics was better appreciated, geometry as 
well as arithmetic was^tauglit. Drawing did not 
become a school subject till the 4th century, 
Aristotle approved of it, because it trained the 
eye to appreciate beauty and enabled one to judge 
the money value of statuary, and thus escape 
cheating (Aristotle, FoL v. [viii,] 3 ; Plato, Laws, 
818). 

(5) Mmk, — Originally Morntjcif had a wide mean- 
ing, and w^aa often used to include literature 
(Plato, Eep. 376 E) as well as music, the nar- 
rower sense to which tlm word came later to be 
restricted. In Greek schools, music was both vocal 
and instrumental. Though the music-master was 
called xt^apwTTjs, it was not on the xtMpa — a pro- 
fessional instrument — but on the tliat lK>ys 
learned to play. After the Persian War the ai/Xdr, 
or pipe, was in vogue, but later it fell into disfavour. 
It distorted the player’s face (Plutarch, Aicibrnd. 
ii.) ; he could not sing while playing ; and ito 
music was held to be exciting. The last reason 
is the strongest, and harmonizes with the Greek 
conception that music should be studied, not 
merely as an accomplishment to occupy leisure 
moments^ or entertain a social circle, but mainly 
as the chief develor^r of character. For music did 
more than stir the feelings, it created ethical 
qualities. The different modes of music produced 
each a particular type of character. The Dorian, 
for example, was manly, strong, and dignified; 
the Lydian, soft and effeminate ; the Phrygian, 

assionate and exciting. The Greeks, however, 
id not love instruments music % itself. Sounds 
without words never appealed to them as the 
highest art. The hoys diligently learned by heart 
the verses of the lyric poets for the purpose of 
singing. They were carefully instructed in rhythm 
and metre, and in enunciation. It is this belief in 
the ethical importance of music that explains 
Plato’s and Aristotle’s demand for the State to 
regulate music in the schools, since only thus would 
proper rhythm and harmony be produced in the 
son! (Aristotle, Fol. v. [viil] 3 and 5-7 ; Plato, 
Eep. 398-401, Lafos, 654, 812 ; Polybius, iv. 20. 4). 

(6) Gymnastics. — The Greeks attached particular 
importance to physical education. It began at an 
early age : exactly when, we do not know. From 
about the age of fifteen on to eighteen, a very large 
amount of time was devoted to gymnastic exercises ; 
and all through life a citizen was expected to keep 
himself in training. It was Ms duty to be fit for 
war (Xenoph. Memor. iii, 12; Plato, Fhmdrm, 
239 C); ana it was an object of ambition, especi- 
ally for the leisured, to possess a fine physical 
frame. Perfect bodily condition, also, was neces- 
sary for good health, and as a basis for a sound 
and vigorous mind (Lucian, Anachas^sis, 15). 

^ While using the term yt/fivcumic^, we must dis- 
tinguish the wdkaLffrpa from the yvpt^da-wK The 
former means, regularly, a private school for train' 
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ing boys ; tbe latter was a public resort for practice 
bv tbe ephebi and older men, as well as a training- 
place for competitors in the games and for profes- 
sionals. In later days we find the words used in- 
differently : 'yvfjLvia-Lov being also applied to the 
boys’ training-school, and ToXala-rpa to part of the 
yvfApdcTLov. The latter name indicates that those 
exercising were yv/xvol, naked or lightly clad. The 
palaestra, in charge of a 7rat5or/>^^i7s, was an en- 
closure with a floor of sand, open to the sky — ^to 
inure the boys to the sun — and, if possible, near a 
running stream. A plunge in the stream or a cold 
bath concluded the exercises, after the sAveat and 
dust had been scraped off by the <rrXey 7 £s — especi- 
ally needful for wrestlers, whose bodies were 
always oiled. 

We do not know the exercises for different ages, 
but they would be graduated from easy to difficult. 
Wherever possible, the movements were performed 
to the sound of music. Among the earliest exer- 
cises were ball-playing, swimming, and deport- 
ment. Boys, for example, were carefully trained 
to sit properly and to walk gracefully (Pollux, ix. 
103 ff. ; Lucian, Lexiph, 5). The course included 
also x€tpoyo;da, or rh;^hmic movementjof the arms, 
leap-frog, rope-climbing, running, jumping, throw- 
ing the discus and the javelin, wrestling and box- 
ing (Athenseus, 629 B; vase-paintings). To the 
Greeks, dancing meant the measured motion of the 
whole body, often mimetic of some action or scene. 
In Athens, dancing fell into disfavour in the educa- 
tion of boys, except for those who took part in the 
chorus at some public festival (Xenoph. Sympos. 
ii. 15 ff.). 

The last years of the boy’s training were veiy 
hard in regard to diet as well as exercises. And it 
became clear to the wisest thinkers that this severe 
physical strain militated against intellectual work. 
The idolizing, also, of the atlflete led to profes- 
sionalism. Pure athleticism, instead of creating 
brave and strong warriors, merely brutalized ; ana 
the result was a body useless to the State, because 
disproportionately aeveloped (Aristotle, FoL v, 
[viii.]4; Eurip. fr.Autolycus; Xenophanes, 
ii.). 

While the Athenians sought to foster the exer- 
cises that would develop pluck and intelligence, 
we miss among them what is considered an invalu- 
able part of our school games— the forming of clubs, 
the members of which discipline themselves in self- 
government. 

(7) Higher education: the Sophists. — In early 
days, as we have seen, instruction in ypififiara and 
povffLKi} generally ceased when the boy was about 
the age of fourteen. The sons of the wealthy 
might then do as they pleased ; others must think 
of fitting themselves bo earn a living. We should 
remember, however, that Athenians of all ages and 
ranks, though not at school, were always under 
the intellectual and aesthetic influences of their 
common life — influences emanating from rhap- 
sodists and orators, from statues and architecture, 
from dramas and festivals. But about 450 B.C. 
the feeling arose that ability to read and write, to 
sing and play the lyre, to recite poetry, was not a 
complete education. The demand for a wider and 
more advanced course called forth a supply of in- 
structors in all kinds of subjects — ^mathematics 
(comprising the science of number,^ geometry, 
astronomy, theory of music) ; rhetoric, political 
and forensic ; the art of disputation ; literary criti- 
cism; grammar; etymology; correct diction ; dis- 
crimination of synonyms ; geography ; natural 
history ; rhythm and metre ; dialectic ; ethics. 
For a century the lecturers on these subjects— 
collectively designated the Sophists — dominated 
the general or liberal education of Greece. Some 
of the best known Sophists were Protagoras, Pro- 


dicus, Gorgias, Polus, Thrasymachus, Evenus, 
Hippias, and Isocrates. The hearers who flocked 
to them were of all ages, and many of the lectures 
must have been beyond the comprehension of 
younger minds. But much was suitable for boys, 
and came to be part of the ordinary school curri- 
culum. The Sophists sometimes claimed not only 
to supply knowledge, hut also to prepare a man for 
civic life, besides imparting accomplishments and 
general culture (Plato, Bep, 518 C, 600 C ; Frotag. 
314, 318, 349 ; Apol. 20 B). Plato and Aristotle 
vigorously assailed the Sophists on the score of 
superficiality and for believing education to be 
identical with the absorbing of intellectual results. 
But what the Sophists taught — especially grammar, 
style, interpretation of poetry, and oratory — had 
positive merits.^ Their method, however, was 
often marred by their preference of style to matter 
and of dazzling eflect to accurate statement or 
reasoning (Plato, Frotag or as, Gforgias, Sophist ; 
Aristotle, S(ph. EUnch. i., xi., xxxiv. ; Aristoph. 
Clouds ; cf. H. Jackson, art.^ ‘ Sophists,’ in EBr^'^). 

In the 4th cent, the philosophers ousted the 
Sophists from their domination over the higher 
learning. Plato lectured in the Academy at Athens, 
where he was succeeded first by Speusippus and 
then by Xenocrates. In the Lyceum, Aristotle was 
head of a seminary of universal knowledge. 

The deep interest in education at that period, as 
well as the searchings of heart amid the conflicting 
subjects and methods, may be gathered from the 
theories of education then set forth — Plato’s in the 
Bepuhlic and the Laws ; Xenophon’s in the Oyro- 
pcedia ; Aristotle’s in the Folitics and the Nicom, 
Ethics. Though it belongs to much later times 
(c. A.D. 100), we may here mention Plutarch’s 
sketch, de Educatione Fuerorum. 

(8) The epkeU.—Ori reaching the age of eighteen, 
the Athenian boy, though he did not yet receive 
full rights of citizenship, was no longer a minor. 
The State took complete charge of his training for 
two years. He had first to pass the scrutiny 
{doKifjxL<rla) of his township (dijpos), to see if he was 
of flawless descent and of mature age (Aristotle, 
Athen. Constit. xlii.). If he passed, he was regis- 
tered in the roll {X'n^tapxtKbv ypo^fiparetov)^ and was 
now ^<p7]pos. 

Though this custom^ must be ancient, its origin is buried in 
obscurity The word €<f>rjPo^ does not seem to occur in litera- 
ture before Xenophon (c, 370 b.c.); and the earliest of the 
inscriptions — ^the chief sources of information about the ephebi 
— ^belongs to SS4-3 {CIA w. ii. 674 n). 

In the temple of Aglaurus the youth swore never 
to disgrace his arms or desert a comrade ; to fight 
for home and temple; to leave his country better 
than he found it ; to obey the magistrates and the 
laws ; to oppose any violation of the constitution ; 
and to honour the national temples and religion 
(Pollux, viii. 105 f. ; Plutarch, Alcihiad. xv. ; 
Demosth. Fal. Lcg» 346=303). The ephebi of each 
tribe were under a superintendent {artxxppovLorr^s), 
who looked after ^ their discipline and morality. 
Over all the ephebi was the koot/xtiti^s, or president. 
The croofppovKfral were paid by the State, which also 
provided money for the maintenance of the youths 
in training. As uniform, these wore a cloak, or 
xXa/4ds, and a broad-brimmed hat, or Tr^racroy (Pollux, 
X. 1631). They were sent to do garrison duty at 
Munychia and Pirseus. They had now much harder 
gymnastic exercises,^ and b^an regular military 
training under military officers. Their heavy- 
duties, however, were lightened by the festivals 
and games, in which they took a prominent part, 
and by visits to the theatr^ where special seats 
were allotted to them.^ At the end of the first year 
of training, the ephebi displayed their proficiency 
at the Great Dionysia, when each was presented 

1 Notably the work of Isocrates (see Jebb, Attic Orators^ 
ii. 36 ff.). 
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with a shield and a spear^ 
had died on the held of bnffi ^ father 

suit of armour. Thev ^ ® received a complete 
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Toward tlie close of the 
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tmning. \'Ve hnd a staff of military 

students and students’ clu?i^’’®^S'^°rs. numerous 
wfaafe has been termed tliA tt ^ library — in fact, 
drawing Its members from M^^^^ity of Athens 
civilized world (see W. \V n®'" quarters of the 
in Ancient Aihm^, 18771 ‘ Unwemtt/ Life 

(9) {rirfe.— Unlike thi* o, 
permitted no kind of the Athenians 

This WM in keeping education for girls. 

Oriental in character, in • t je seclusion, almost 
the upper classes were kept Athenian women of 


less common throughout t Jrpl:® eeciuaion more or 
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It was ®i»®jlyj“ household IStL ^A*® festivals. But 
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Wise mothers were also exS- °P- oU. vii.e ff.). 
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EDUCATION (Hindu).— I, Hindu education 
associated with reiiglon. — From the earliest period 
of their history the flindus have been aecuKtomed 
to aiijsociate eJiucation, like all the other depart- 
ments of their social life, with religion. As we 
shall see (§6), the youth of the * twiee-born * classes 
were prepared for admission into the Hindu ranks 
by a solemn rite of initiation, whicii was im- 
mediately folIo*wed by a course of instruction in 
the sacred literature, dogmas, and ritual of the 
national reli^on ; and they were thus trained to 
share with their brethren the privileges and obli- 
gations of the caste to which they !>eionged. This 
practice, sanctihed by that devotion to usage and 
custom which is one of the predominating' inllu- 
enees that gtiide the cour.se of the Hind ids life, 
has persisted down to the present day ; and, 
thougli the people liave now reailijy ac<‘C|d.ed the 
system of national education whicli the British 
(iovemment, pledged to an attitude of neutrality 
towards the niultitmlinous beliefs and usages of 
the native population, luis or|^anized, the tiuty of 
the parent to carry out the religious rites of educa- 
tion and moral training remains unaffected. The 
difficulty of reconciling the wide-8|>read desire of 
tiie peoole for the religious and moral training of 
the child with the danger of State interference 
with the divergent religious beliefs of its subjects, 
is one which the Government of India shares with 
those of many other peoples in the West. 

2 , Education during the Vedic and Brahmapa 
periods.— 'The Vedic literature, compo.seti or com- 
piled by various poets, naturally involved a course 
of training in the due recitation of the hymns; 
and, as these formulae came to be adopted in 
religious and magical rites, where every word was 
momentous, each gesture and movement of the 
reciter fraught witli mystery, the need of training 
to fit the priest or medicine-man for the due per- 
formance of his office became increasingly ap- 
parent. We thus find in the Veda records of the 
meeting of priests to discuss religious topics, and 
of the issue of diplomas to students qualifying 
them for admission to the sacrificial rites, while 
those who failed to attain the necessary standard 
of knowledge were degraded to the rank of plough- 
men {Bigv. X, 71, vii, 103* o ; M* M- Kunte, Ficw- 
situdes of Aryan CiviUmiion^ 1880, p. 129 f,). This 
form of instruction, as the contents of the Veda 
underwent the criticism of interpreters, developed 
into the establishment of various schools of com- 
mentators (A. Weher, EiU. ofind* Lit,^ 1882, p, 88; 
H. T. Colebrooke, E^mys on the Mei. and P%ihs^ 
of the Eindm^ 1858, p. 189 ; Vishnu Furdna^ cap. 
ill iv., tr. H. H. Wilson, 1840, p. 272ff.). This 
tendency increased, with the advancing develop- 
ment of ritual in the Br&hmsna period, when the 
education of the Brahman student {brahmmh&ri) 
became fully organissed. 

♦InstmeUon is no longer merely concerned with domestic 
tr&dibiona The student travels to a distance, and attaches’ 
hiinselt to now one, now another teacher of renown ; and the 
itinerant habits thus produced must have contributed not a 
little to Imbue the Erkhmans with the feeling that they formed 
a class by themselves, in the midst of the small tribes of people 
into which Aryan India was at the dme divided. This appren- 
ticeship, which was at the time a novidate in morals, was a veiw 
protracted one, for ** science/* they used to say, ** is infinite " ’ 
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(A. Barth, Religions of India, 1882, p. 45 ; for the Wanderjahre 
of Brahman students, see 0. H. Tawney, Kathd-sarit-sdgara, 
1880, i. 196, quoting G. Biihler, Introd. to the Vikrimdnkade- 
vcuiharita). Among these schools, those at Taxila or Taksha^ila, 
the modern Shahdheri, Kurukshetra in the E. Panjab, and the 
famous schools of logic in the East were the most important 
(V. A. Smith, Early Bist. of India\ 1908, p. 67, n. 1 ; J. W. 
M'Orindle, Anc. India as described in Classical Lit,, 1901, p. 33, 
n. 4 ; T. W. Rhys Davids, Buddhist India, 1903, pp. 8, 203 ; 
R. W. Frazer, Lit. Hist, of India, 1898, pp. 4, 67). 

3. Education in Buddhist times. — When Bud- 
dhism became fully organized in N. India, the 
establishment of the monastic communities gave 
a powerful influence to education. One of the 
most important of these seats of learning was the 
monastery {sahghdrama) at Nalanda, near Raja- 
griha, the modern Rajgir in the Patna District, the 
headq^uarters of Indian Buddhism, founded byAsoka 
(V. A. Smith, A50^a,ed. 1909, p. 110; /(r/xxi. [1908] 
72), the system of training at which is described by 
the Chinese pilgrim, Hiuen Tsiang (S. Beal, Bud- 
dhist Records of the Western World, 1884, ii. 170 fl'.). 
Cf. the account of the monastery at Benares (id. ii. 
45 f.). Hindu and Buddhist learning attracted 
the attention of Megasthenes during his mission 
(302 B.C.) to the court of Chandragupta (Strabo, 
XV. 58-60, in J. W. M‘Orindle, Anc. India as de- 
scribed by Megasthenes and Arrian, 1877, p. 97 ff.). 

This system of Buddhist education survives to 
the present day in the monasteries of Ceylon, 
Tibet, and other parts of Eastern Asia. See, 
further, art. EDUCATION (Buddhist). 

4. Hindu monastic education. — The modern 
Hindu monasteries (math), such as those of the 
Jains and the ascetic orders like the Yogis, Sann- 
yasis, or Udasis, are so carefully guarded from 
intrusion by European observers that little is 
known of the monastic organization or of the 
system under which the novices are trained. For 
a general sketch, see H. H. Wilson, Essays and 
Lectures on the Religions of the Hindus, 1861, i. 
48 ff. ; BG XV. pt. i. 147 ff. The training, such as 
it is, is supervised by the prior (mahant). High 
priests, called Tambirans, of monasteries (mattam) 
in the Tamil country lecture to students (Comm. 
Rep. Educ. Madras, 1884, p. 67). 

5. Education under neo-Brihmanism. — When 
Brahmanism revived in a new and more vigorous 
form after the decay of Buddhism, the education 
of the youth was regulated by the code of ^ social 
legislation which has come down to us in the 
Institutes of Manu and the other law literature, 
the former being originally a local code which 
assumed its present shape not later than a.d. 200, 
and is now generally accepted as the rule of re- 
ligious and social life among all the higher classes 
of Hindus (A. Macdonell, Skr. Lit., 1900, p. 428). 
The restoration of Brahmanism to poptdar favour, 
and the associated revival of Sanskrit learning 
during the Gupta period, first became noticeable in 
the 2nd cent. A.D., were fostered by the Western 
satraps in the 3rd, and made successful by the 
Gupta emperors in the 4th cent. (V. A. Smith, 
Early Hist, of India^, 287). 

*The systematic cultivation of the sacred sciences of the 
Brahmans began and for a long time had its centre in the 
ancient Sutrakarapas, the schools which first collected the 
fragmentary doctrines, scattered in the older Vedic works, and 
arranged them for the convenience of oral instruction in Sutras 
or strings of aphorisms. To the subjects which these schools 
chiefly cultivated belongs, besides the ritual, grammar, pho- 
netics, and the other so-called Afigas of the Veda, the sacred 
law also. The latter includes not only the precepts for the 
moral duties of all Aryas, but also the special rules reprding 
the conduct of kings and the administration of justice’ (G. 
Biihler, ‘The Laws of Manu,’ SBE xxv., Introd. xviii. ; cf. the 
same author’s Introd. ‘Sacred Books of the Sryas,’ SBE ii, 
and xiv.). 

6. Education according to the Laws of Manu. 
— It must be remembered that this legislation 
applies only to the Aiyan or ‘twice-born^ man, 
the Sudra being forbidden to fulfil the sacred law, 
except certain portions of it (x. 126, 127) ; to hear, 


learn, recite, or teach the Yeda (iii. 156, iv. 99, x. 
127) ; to receive spiritual advice from a Brahman ; 
but in times of distress a student may learn the 
Veda from one who is not a Brahman. 

The student who devotes himself to sacred learning should 
first undergo initiation (upandyana), i.e. investiture with the 
sacred thread (yajflopavUa), in the fifth year after conception 
(ii. 37) ; he should wear the skin of a black antelope, spotted 
deer, or he-goat as an upper garment, while his under dress 
should be of hemp, flax, or wool (ii. 41) ; he should procure his 
food by begging under strict regulations, and eat it with special 
precautions (ii. 49 ff.); after the rite of initiation, the teacher 
(dchdrya, guru, his assistant being called upddhydya) should 
instruct his pupil in the rules of personal purification, conduct, 
fire-worship, and twilight devotions ; but, before the student 
begins the study of the Veda, he must sip water in accordance 
with the sacred law, join his hands (brahmdfljali), clasp the 
feet of his teacher, and touch his right and left foot with his 
hands (ii. 71 f.) ; he must begin and end the lesson when ordered 
to do so, and he must at the beginning and end recite the 
mystic syllable Orh., because, unless this precedes and follows, 
his learning will slip or fade away (ii. 73 f.). The rules of 
behaviour of the pupil towards his teacher are carefully pre- 
scribed. He must, during the period of instruction, i.e. until 
he is allowed to return home (samdvartana) after completing 
his course of instruction, do what is beneficial to his teacher ; 
never offend him ; fetch water, firewood, flowers, cowdung, 
earth, and the sacred kuta-grass for his use ; controlling his 
body, speech, organs, and mind, he must stand before him with 
joined hands ; he must eat less than usual in his presence, wear 
less fine garments and ornaments, rise earlier, and go to bed 
later ; he must not converse with his teacher while reclining, 
sitting, eating, or with averted face ; he must observe strict 
rules of meeting and addressing him (ii. 108, 144, 182, 192 ff.); 
whenever persons justly censure or falsely defame his teacher, 
he must cover his ears, or leave the place, and he who defames 
a teacher shall be amerced in a heavy fine (ii. 200 f., viii. 275). 
He is subject to various tabus, all things savouring of a luxurious 
life being specially prohibited (ii. 176 ff.). ‘ A Brahmapa who 
serves his teacher till the dissolution of his body, reaches forth- 
with the eternal mansion of Brahman’ (ii. 244). During the 
course of instruction he must study the whole Veda with the 
Rahasyas, or secret explanations of the Veda, that is to say, 
the Upanisads, and perform at the same time various pre- 
scribed austerities and vows (ii. 165). He must give no fee to 
hia teacher while under instruction, but provide a suitable 
reward for the venerable man when his course is complete 
(ii. 245). The vow of studying the Veda under a teacher must 
be kept for thirty-six years, or for a half or a quarter of that 
period, or until the student is proficient (iii. 1). Elsewhere it is 
ordained that the pupil shall live with his teacher for the 
fourth part of his life, and the second quarter at home as a 
married householder (iv. 1). Casting off a teacher is one of the 
most deadly sins (xi. 60) ; and the penalties for violation of the 
bed of the teacher by his pupil are of the most stringent kind 
(ix. 235, 237, xi. 49, 65, 104 f.). Such an offender is liable to 
numerous transmi^ations into grasses, trees, creepers, or 
noxious animals ; but a form of penance secures purification 
(xii. 68, xi. 262). Brahman students on the completion of their 
course are to be honoured, for money given to Brahmapas is 
‘an imperishable treasure for kings’ (vii. 82). The king shall 
protect the property of a pupil while he is under instruction ; 
the pupil is incapable of being a witness in a court of justice, 
and he is relieved from the payment of ferry tolls (viii. 27, 66, 
407). Education was thus regarded as the first of the four 
stages (dtrama) into which the life of the Hindu was divided 
(M- Monier-Williams, Brahmanism and Hinduism^, 1891, p. 
362 f.). An interesting survival of this rule is found in the 
custom at a modern Hindu marriage, when the bridegroom 
makes a formal attempt to start for Benares to undergo a 
period of study (kdtiydtra), from which he is with difficulty 
dissuaded by his relations. (See a more detailed analysis of 
these regulations in Calcutta Review, iii. [1845] 216 ff.) 

7. Hindu education in later times. — (a) Under 
Muhammadan rule. — The eflect of the Muham- 
madan conquest was disastrous to the Brahman 
caste ; the springs of princely liberality were dried 
up, many of the sacred texts were destroyed, and 
the great periodical festivals were in a ^eat 
measure discontinued (A. Barth, 89 ff.). Their 
sacred places, temples, monasteries, and colleges 
were in many places destroyed. As an example, 
when Bakhtiyar Khilji captured Bihar about A.D. 
1297, 

‘most of the inhabitants of the place were Brahmans with 
shaven heads. They were put to death. Large numbers of 
books were found there, and, when the Muhammadans saw 
them, they called for some persons to explain their contents, 
but all the men had been killed. It was discovered that the 
whole fort and city was a place of study’ (Sir H. M. Elliot, 
Hist, of India, 1867-77, ii. 806). 

The enlightened emperor Akbar, however, was a 
patron of learning, and directed that translations 
of several of the sacred books of the Hindus should 
be prepared (G. B. Malleson, AJcbar, 1890, p. 166 f. ; 
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H. Bloehmann, Ain-i-Akhan^ 1873, i. Introd. viL f., 
IOSIF.). 

{h) Under British rule » — When the British, by 
virtue of a grant from the emperor Shah Alam, in 
A.D. 1765, obtained the civil authority {dtvdni) of 
Bengal, Bihar, and Orissa, they found classical 
education in a depressed condition, the result of 
the long period of anarchy which prevailed during 
the decay of the Mughal Empire. A number of 
scattered institutions (^oi) were devoted to Sanskrit 
instruction according to the ancient system. Col- 
leges of this type still survive in the Tols of NadiyA 
or Nabadwip, which are finishing- schools for 
Brahman students of logic, as Rarhl or Bardwan 
is for grammar, and Krishnagarh for law, receiving 
many students of middle age who come from places 
as far distant as Assam [Cakuita Meview, vi. [1846] 
421 IF. ; B^ort of Prof. E. B. Cowell, Calcutta, 
1867; IBl xviii. [1908] 281). The Governor- 
General, Lord Minto, in his JMinute of 6th March 
1811, proposed that Sanskrit Colleges should be 
opened at Nadiya and TirhUt, a project to which 
sanction w^as refused {Cak, Bev, iii. [1845] 257). 
An instructive account of the state of classical 
learning^ in W. Bengal, which proved that the 
instruction was feeble and nnscientific, will be 
found in the survey of that portion of the province 
carried out by F. Buchanan Hamilton between a.d. 
1807 and 1814 (M. Martin, Basiem Indui, IS3S, i. 
134f., 4851f. ; ii. 101 IF., 428E, 705 fl*. ; iiL 12811.). 
The controversy between classical and W\*Htern 
education was finally closed by the celebrated 
Minute by Macaulay in 1835, in which he *wrote : 

‘ The question before ue is simply whether, when it is in our 
power to teach this lanMsre, we shall teach Ian|:uage8 in 
which, by universal confession, there are no booto on any 
subject which deserve to be compared to our own ; whether, 
when we can teach European science, we shall teach systems 
which, by universal confession, wherever they difTer from those 
of Europe, differ for the worse ; and whether, when we can 
pataronize sound philosophy and true history, we shall counten- 
ance, at the public expense, medical doctaines which would 
disgrace an Englisir farrier, astronomy which would move 
laughter in girls at an English boarding-school, history abound- 
ing in kings thirty feet high and reigns thirty thousand years 
long, and geography made of seas of treacle and seas of 
butter.”^ 

During tbe last century these Ved^ic schools have 


steadily lost ground. 

For instance, in Bombay *the main object of the Veda schools 
of the Hindus is to teacb young Br&hmans to recite mantras 
[mystical vemes, spells] and portions of the Vedas, and thus to 
fit them in after-life to assist at the various rites and ceremonies 
of the Hindu household. The instruction given in these schools 
is limited to the correct recitation of the Sanskrit text. The 
pupil reads each passage aloud to the owm [teacher], who 
carefully corrects his mistakes, and when the youth has 
accurately apprehended the words, he commits them to memory. 
No detailed explanation is given of the subject-matter; and 
much of what is learnt is not understood by the pupil. . . . 
The Vedic schools, which were almost purely religious institu- 
tions, have lost ground from causes which are only remotely 
due to the operations of the Educational Department. An 
increasing carelessness in the performance of the complex rites 
and ceremonies of the Hindu religion is generally admitted on 
all sides ; and by Hindus themselves it is believe to point to 
a time not very remote, when the services of a priest, well 
acquainted with the sacim mysteries, will no longer be in any 
great demand. Already the employments to which pupils in 
these schools used to aspire are much fewer and less lucrative 
than they once were'fiiep. Mduc, Comm 6&: Bombay 

Appendix, i. 1884, 71, 75; ib, Fanjkb, 86). The course at 
Sanskrit schools in Benares at the present d^ consists of 
grammar, philosophy, and logic (npipa), the Vedinta, law, 
rhetoric, literature, the beliefei of the MimiipsS., Skhkhya, and 
philosophies, medicine, astronomy, and astrology (t*6, 
North-West Provinces, 86 ; cf. fb. Bombay, i. 72). 

The study of Sanskrit received an impetus in 
Bengal by the recognition by tbe State during the 
Permanent Settlement of 1793 of rent-free grants 
made by the older Government for their support 
Bengal, 3). With a view to improving the 
indigenous system of classical education, varions 
institutions were founded by the British Govern- 
ment. 


The Benares College was founded by Jonathan Duncan in 
1791, and under the direction of a succession of scholars, such 
as J. Muir, J. E. Ballantyne, and G, Thibaut, has secured a 


large measure of success in the study of Sanskrit according to 
Western methods (ib. North-West Provinces, s. ff.). The same 
may be said of the Poona, now the Decain, College, founded in 
1821 {ib, Bombay, i. 5, ii. 22), and of similar institutions in 
other parts of the country. But, on the whole, the study of 
Sanskrit, though in some provinces, Bengal for ini*tance, it'has 
been to a certain extent stimulated by the establishment of 
examinations in the indigenous schools and l)y the conferment 
of titles of honour upon the most proficient pupils, remains in 
an unsatisfactory condition. The five Univerilties— those of 
Calcutta, Madras, and Boralmy founded in 1S57, tlmt of th© 
Panjab in 18^2, of Allahalxvl in 1S‘S7— provide courses for the 
classical languages, and encourage the study of them by 
scientific methotis. But the attractions of Western learning 
surpass those of th© classical type. At the more iroportant 
centres of Hindu religious life, Benares, Jiathnra, Nasik, 
Madura, learned BrAhmans still pursue the study of the \"eda 
on Oriental lines. But the average town or village Brihnmn 
Papdit knows little more Sanskrit than a few verses, which 
without understanding them he recites at the domestic cere- 
monies of his clients. The use of English is at once more 
fashionable and lucrative, and the ambitious student devote* 
himself to ib in preference to Sanskrit 

* With the Hindus the decline of their higher institutions is 
due in a great measure to the natural quickness and practical 
instincts of the Brihmans, who have realized the altered 
circumstances which surround them, and have voluntarily 
abandoned a classical etiucation for one more suited to produce 
conditions of suMeM * (Rep. Rduc, Comm, 80). 

It is, of course, possible that the growth of a spirit 
of nationality aTnon|j the Hindus may tend to arrest 
the decay of tiie classical teaching. Already in- 
creased attention is being given to the study of 
the Vedanta, and some enthusiastic Wievers in 
it have endeavoured to popularize it in Euro|>e and 
America as a suhstltute for the out- worn faiths of 
the Western world. A few* younger scholars are 
investigating wdth enthusiasm the history, anti- 
miities, and' ancient languages of the country. 
Projects have recently l>een announced for the 
establi.shment of a Hindu University in connexion 
with, and in extension of, tlie Hindu College at 
Benares, of which the lewing spirit is hlrs. A. 
Besant, Th© Association known as the Bharata 
Dharma Mahaniandala proposes to found a Uni- 
versity on more * strictly orthodox lines, with 
Colleges and schools at Benares, Nadiya, Mathura, 
Poona, and Conjeevaram, in w’hich no fixed text- 
books are to be used, all courses of study are to be 
optional, and diplomas will be granted by boards 
I or local Pandita The ultimate result of these 
I projects must for the present remain uncertain 
{The Pioneer 3fatl, 25th Aug. 1911). 

8. Indigenous primary education. — When the 
British occupied the country, primary education 
w*as represented by the schools known in N. India 
as pdthMld (from Skr, ‘ instruction/ idld^ 

‘ hali *), in the Panjfib as or idid, in Southern 
India as pud^ the last term being taken from the 
raised platform used for sitting in front of a house 
on which the school is held ; the 'word is ultimately 
derived from Port, poyo^ poyoi, * a seat or bench * 
(Yule-Bumell, Hobson- Jdhson^ 1903, p. 703). 

Itt Bomlxi.y * the ordinary daily routine of a Hindu indigenous 
school is nearly th© same in ail mtrts of the Presidency* Each 
morning at about 8 o'clock tbe Pantoji, who is in some cases a 
Brkhman and the priest of many of the families whesws children 
attend tiie school, goes round the village and collects his pupil? 
This process usually occupies some tune. At one bouse the 
pupil has to be persuaded to come to school ; at another, the 
parents have some special instructions to give the master re- 
garding the refractoriness of their son ; at a third, he is asked 
to administer chastisement on the spot. As soon as he has 
collected a sufiSdent number of the pupils, he takes them to 
the school. For the first half-hour a Bhup&li or Invocation to 
the Sun, Saraswati, Ganpati, or some other deity, Is chantuxi by 
the whole school. After this the boys who cfurwrite trace the 
letters of their kitim with a dry pen, tiie object of this exercise 
being to give free play to the fingers and wrist, and to accustom 
them to the sweep of the letters. When the tracing lesson is 
over, the boys begin to write copies ; and the youngest children, 
who have been hitherto merely looking on, are taken in hand 
either by the master’s son or by one of the elder pupils. Tiie 
master himself genemlly <xmfin« his attention to one or two of 
the oldest pupifi, and to tiiose whose instruction he has stipu- 
lated to finish within a given time. All the pupils are seated In 
one small room or verandah, and tbe oonfusfon of sounds which 
wises from three or four sets of boys reading and shouting out 
their tables all at the same moment, almost wffies desciiption. 
One of the Educational Inspectors writes ; Each pupd recitei 
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at the top of his voice, and the encouragement to noise is found 
in the fact that the parents often compute the energy of the 
master from the volume of sound proceeding from the school. 
This is no exaggeration. I have myself heard villagers complain 
that our Government schools lack the swing and energy of the 
indigenous schools.” The school breaks up about 9 or 10 o’clock, 
and re*assembles at 2 in the afternoon. The concluding lesson 
is given at 4 p.m. For this the boys are ranged in two rows 
facmg each other, while two of the older pupils are stationed at 
one end between the two rows, and dictate the multiplication 
tobies, step by step, for the rest of the boys to shout after them 
in chorus. When this is over, the school is dismissed, and the 
master personally conducts the younger children to their 
homes. The school nominally meets every day of the week, 
Sundays included. But the frequent holidays on account of the 
Hindu feasts and fasts, and the closure of the school twice a 
month on Amavasya or new-moon day and Paurnima or full- 
moon day fairly take the place of the weekly and other holidays 
in English schools. In harvest-time, also, many of the rural in- 
digenous schools are entirely closed. It is still the practice in 
some indigenous^ schools, though the custom is rapidly dying 
out, for the pupils on the eve of Amavasya and Paurnima to 
perform the ceremony of Patipuja or slate- worship. A quarter 
of an anna [one farthing], a ’betel-nut, half a seer [the regula- 
tion sir =2*057 lbs. avoirdupois] of grain, a little saffron and 
turmeric, and a few flowers are laid upon the slate of each pupil 
as offerings to Saraswati, the goddess of learning. Before these 
each boy reverently bows down, and then places the slate for a 
few minutes on his head. The master afterwards appropriates 
the offerings. Crowded, noisy, and ill-regulated as the school- 
room is, the majority of these schools fairly accomplish their 
main object, which is to teach reading, writing, and the native 
multiplication tables. Our return shows that nearly one-third 
of the pupils are able to read and write, and that about one- 
sixth know their tobies. These statistics, however, are not 
based on any actual examination of the pupils, but on the 
opinions of the Pantojis themselves. It appears to be generally 
agreed that the punishments inflicted upon the pupils of in- 
digenous schools are less barbarous and severe than they were 
twenty ^’ears ago. There is still, however, room for improve- 
ment in this respect ’ {Rep. Educ. Comm, , Bombay, i. 78 f .). For 
similar accounts of the methods of instruction, see ih. North- 
West Provinces, 278; CaZe. Rev. xiv. (1850) 193. An early 
account of a Pial school in S. India will be found in the Travels 
of P. della Valle in 1623 (ed. Hakluyt Society, 1892, ii. 227 f.); 
for modern accounts, E. 0. Glover, JA ii. (1873) 62 ; Rep. Educ. 
Comm.^ Madras, 68 ; S. Mateer, The Land oj Charity ^ 1871, p. 154. 

9, Origin and development of indigenous prim- 
ary education. — The question of the origin of this 
indigenous system of education has been much 
debated. Though, as we have seen (§ 6), the 
Sudras were excluded from the education provided 
for the ‘ twice-born ’ classes, it is possible that some 
kind of elementary education was organized by the 
village communities ; and some authorities, arming 
from the character of the instruction provided and 
the methods by which the teacher is appointed, 
controlled, and remunerated, accept this view, 
which, however, is disputed by Mr. J. C. Nesfield 
as regards the United Provinces {Bep.Educ. Comm., 
Bengal, 363 ; ib. Pan jab, 497 ; ib. North-West Pro- 
vinces, 85 f., ,256). In Bengal the origin of the 
village school is connected with the worship of the 
village tutelary idol, in charge of a Brahman, who 
added to his priestly duties that of education. 
The early history of the schools in Bengal is fuDy 
detailed in the report by W. Adam (1838 ; sum- 
marized in Calc. Mev. ii. [1844] 301 ff.). In this 
province the policy has been to win the confidence 
of the indigenous schools, to aim at amalgamating 
them into the State system, and cautiously and 
gradually to introduce necessary improvements 
{Bcp. Educ. Comm. 103 f.). In the United Pro- 
vinces and other parts of N. India they have been 
generally replaced by the circle {halqabandl) school, 
which provides for the wants of a group of villages 
{ib. 106). 

10. Problems of Indian education. — The question 
of the extension of Western knowledge among the 
Hindu population is beyond the scope of this article. 
It is exhaustively discussed in the Report 0 /^ the 
Education Commission. It may be well to indi- 
cate some of the more pressing problems of educa- 
tion in India which still in a great measure await 
solution. 

(a) General illiteracy. — The most pressing diffi- 
culty is that, in spite of the efforts made to pro- 
mote education during the last century, there is 
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still a large amount of illiteracy among the Hin- 
dus. Of the total population only 53 persons per 
1000 are literate in the limited sense in which this 
term was used at the Census of 1901 ; in the case 
of Hindus the average is 50 per 1000 (94 males, 5 
females) {Cl, 1901, pp. 158, 177). The causes which 
have contributed to this failure are exhaustively 
discussed by Sir H. Risley and Sir W. Hunter {ih. 
162 ff. ; Rep. Educ. Comm. 112 ff.). This specially 
applies to female education ( Cl 163 f. ; Rep. Educ. 
Comm. 521 ff.). In 1911 a biU was introduced in 
the Legislative Council of India by Mr. Gokale 
for the gradual introduction of free and compulsory 
education. This proposal was sympathetically re- 
ceived by the Secretary of State {The Times, 25th 
July 1911) I but the state of the finances and the 
economic situation, which renders the employment 
of child labour necessary among the agricultural 
and pastoral tribes, prevent it from becoming, for 
the present at least, a practicable policy. 

(6) Jealousy between Hindus and Muhammad- 
ans. — The process of education is at present 
much hampered by the jealousy between Hindus 
and Muhammadans, as shown by the controversy 
whether Urdu, a language which largely combines 
Perso-Arabic words with those derived from San- 
skrit, is to be adopted in N. India as the medium 
of instruction in place of Hindi or other languages 
of Sanskrit origin {Rep. Educ. Comm. 69 ; ih. 
Bengal, 47 f., 276 f., 398 ff.; ih. Panjab, 549). 

(c) Special education of^ chiefs and nobles. — The 
special education of native chiefs and nobles is 
an ancient problem, Manu (vii. 43) directing that 
the king should learn the threefold sacred science 
from those versed in the three Vedas — ^the primeval 
science of government, dialectics, and the know- 
ledge of the Supreme Soul — while from the people 
he should acquire the theory of the various trades 
and professions. Teaching such as this was im- 
parted by the sage Drona to the Pandava princes 
in the epic of theMahabharata. Under the British 
Government, Chiefs^ Colleges, of which the most 
important are those at Ajmer, Rajkot, and Lahore, 
have been established, * where some of the features 
of the English public school system have been re- 
produced, with the object of fitting young chiefs 
and nobles, physically, morally, and intellectual^, 
for the responsibilities that lie before them ’ {IGI 
iv. [1907] 435; Rep. Educ. Comm. 480 ff’.). 

{d) Education of forest tribes and menial classes 
of Hindus. — The education of the non- Aryan forest 
tribes and the depressed classes of the Hindu popu- 
lation presents special difficulties. The migratory, 
semi-savage habits of the former render the estab- 
lishment of special schools difficult ; but some pro- 
gress has been made in this direction {Rep. Educ. 
Comm. 507 ff. ; ih. Central Provinces, 3, 191 f. ; ib. 
Bengal, 53 ft’. ). In the case of the depressed classes 
and menial castes special arrangements are needed, 
on account of the refusal of the higher classes to 
associate with them in a common school {Rep. 
Educ. Comm. 513 ff.). For instance, only a few 
years ago the Chanda school was closed because 
nearly Si the masters resigned on account of the 
admission of a few Dher boys {ib. Central Pro- 
vinces, 2). ■ 

(e) Missionary and secular education. — Since the 
time of the Portuguese government, and more 
especially during the British occupation, the vari- 
ous missionary bodies have taken an active and 
honourable share in the work of education. Mr. 
W. Carey at Serampore, Dr. Duff* at Calcutta, and 
Dr. Wilson at Bombay are among the many names 
of those who were conspicuously engaged in trans- 
lating the Scriptures and other valuable literature 
into the Indian dialects, and in the general control 
of schools and colleges {IGI iv. [1907] 409 f.). The 
older missionaries were strongly opposed to the 
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native systems of education (Abb6 J, A, Dubois, 
Hindu Manners^ Cust07m, and Ceremonies^^ 1906, 
p. 376 ff. ; W. Ward, A View of the Eutory, 
Literature^ and Religion of the Hindoos'^, i. [1818] 
583 if.). The attitude of the modern missionary 
is more tolerant, because lie finds that a knowledge 
of native modes of thought is easential to the suc- 
eeas of his work. Tlie question of the withdrawal 
of the State from the control of the higher educa» 
lion was raised before the Commission presided 
over by Sir W, Hunter ; and a tendency was shown 
by the orthodox Hindu party to advocate the dis- 
sociation of the State from the higher missionary 
schools, on the ground that the support of them 
by Government was inconsistent with the policy 
of neutrality which is the basis of the Indian 
educational system Edm. Comm,, Mfidras, 

Summary of Evidence, 176). The missionary view 
is defined in a series of memorials addressed to 
the Commission (ib, 303 ff.). The Commission ob- 
served {ik 454} : 

* Mission&r}’’ institutions may aerve the ipreat purpose of show- 
ing: what private effort can accomplish, and thus of inducing: 
other agencies to come forward. They should be allowed to 
follow their own independent course under the general super- 
vision of the State ; and so long as there are room and need 
for every variety of agency in the field of education, they should 
receive all the encouragement and aid that private effort can 
legitimately claim. But it must not be forgotten that the 
private effort which it is mainly intended to evoke is that of 
the people themselves. Katives of India must constitute the 
most important of all agencies if educational means are ever 
to be co-extensive with educational wants.* 

loTKEaTirR*.— The history of Hindu education still remains to 
be written. The leading authorities have been fully quotes! in 
the course of this article. For the present aspects of the sub- 
ject much material will be found in the Report of the Educa- 
tion. Commisrion, with Sir W. Hunter as president, which was 
issued at Calcutta in 1S8S, with appendixes dealing with pro- 
vincial details published in the following year, iSujh of the 
Ihrovincial Gkivernments issues an annual Educational Report, 
and these are periodically reviewed by theGtovcmmentof India. 
The Reports of the Census of 1901 give full statistical details of 
the progress of literacy. The CcUcntta Review (1844 ff.) con- 
tains numerous important articles on the subject, those in the 
earlier volumes generally reflecting the views of the Serampore 
mmonaries. The official view of the subject is given in the 
article on ‘ Education/ IGI iv. (1907) 407 ff., with a bibliography. 

W» Oroork 

EDUCATION (Jewish). — i. InOT andApoc- 
i^ha. — (1) The child is a conspicuous figure 
in the Old Testament, No systematic provision 
for his education and general training is men- 
tioned ; but tlie importance of ins personality, and 
the need of safeguarding his higher welfare and, 
with it, that of the community, by wisely planned 
discipline, is fully recognized. Of secular teaching 
there is scarcely a trace ; ail the ordinances relat- 
ing to education deal with it in its larger aspects 
as a preparation for the moral and religious life, 
as a means of developing character. Similarly, 
while both teacher and scholar are mentioned in 
connexion with the musical training of the Levites 
(see 1 Ch 25®}, the professional teacher, as an in- 
structor of the young generally, has no place in 
the Hebrew ^riptures, unless we are to see a 
reference to him m such passages as Fs 119^ and 
Pr 6^: the teacher is the father. In the excep- 
tional case of a chiUd being dedicated from birth 
to the Divine service, he was made over, at an 
early age, to the care of the chief priest, and lived 
with him in or close by the sanctuary (1 S 
Princes of the royal house likewise had their 
guardians, who possibly were their tutors (2 K 
10^®^-}. There is allusion, moreover, to * schools of 
the prophete,’ in which youths were trained for 
the proplietical office, probably by religious teach- 
ing and by instruction in music (1 S 10®), The 
moral and religious training of his children became 
one of the most weighty of the father’s obliga- 
tions ; and, though no system is prescribed for the 
discharge of this duty, thoroughness in its per- 
formance is attained by the injunction to make 
religious teaching an integral constituent of the 


daily life. The father is exhorted to teach the 
Divine commands * diligently ’ to his children, and 
to speak of them * at all times’ — when he sits in his 
house, when he walks by the way, when he lies 
down, and when he rises up (Dt 6^ IH^), Great 
events, moreover, in the national life and their 
anniversaries are to he used as opportunities for 
impressing the great verities of rmigion upon the 
child’s mind (4^). The Passover is indicated as 
such an opportunity (Ex 13®®**, Dt 6^*). But the 
entire history of Israel seems to have been utilized 
as a basis for religious teaching. The father 
would recount the * wondrous works ’ of God, that 
‘ the generations to come might know them, even 
the children which should be bom, who should 
arise and tell them to their children, that they 
might set their hope in God and keep His com- 
mandments* (Ps 78“*®"% cf. Dt 32^). Josephus 
especially instances this study of history as an 
element in the education of the child in his time 
(c. Apiofi. ii. 25). If, as H. Gunkei holds (see 
the Introd. to his Com. on &en,% 1902), the stories 
in Genesis are saga which were originally told to 
delight and move the primitive Hebrews, we must 
imagine the wondering children as among the 
listeners, sharing the pride of race and the con- 
sciousness of the Divine providence aroused by the 
recitals. 

On the other hand, the maxims of the Wisdom 
Literature are examples of more formal teaching, 
not a few of which are addressed directly to the 
young. Wisdom is declared to be Hhe principal 
thing’; Hherefore,’ exhorts the Sage, *get wis- 
dom* (Pr 4’). And for him wisdom is moral 
science, the knowledge of right metliods of living. 
But in his view, too, the moral life is stable only 
'when it is rooted in religion : ‘ the beginning of 
wisdom is the fear of the Lord * (Pr 9^®, cf. Job 28®, 
Sir 19®). It is this higlier wisiiom which is com- 
mended to the young, for their own sake and for 
the sake of their parents. Wisdom is life (Pr 9^^), 
and its possessors win it to their own profit (v,^^), 
and to the joy of their parents (10^). And parents 
include the mother. ‘ My son,* says a Sage, * hear 
tlie instruction of thy father, and forsake not the 
doctrine of thy mother* (Pr 1* 6®); and the last 
chapter of Proverbs contains a string of moral 
precepts of King Lemuel * which his mother taught 
him.* The parental doctrine, moreover, must have 
the child’s true well-being for its aim ; it must not 
be subordinated to other considerations, even to 
the child’s immediate comfort. If necessary, dis- 
cipline must be severe. Even corporal punish- 
ment is legitimate ; to eschew it is cruelty. * He 
that spareth his rod hateth his son’ (13®^). The 
Biblical maxims on this matter reflect the tone 
and temper of contemporary thought. None the 
less, the superiority of moral suasion as a disciplin- 
ary influence was fully recognized (see 17®). 

(2) The educational ideas of the Bible receive 
some development in the Apocrypha. Wisdom is 
again laudea as the mmmum bonumt though with 
^eater exuberance of phrase ; but it connotes 
intellectual, as well as ethical, excellence. * The 
fruits of wisdom’s labour are virtues, for she 
teacheth soberness and understanding, righteous- 
ness and courage * ; but * she understandeth * also 
* subtilties of speeches and interpretations of dark 
sayings ; she foreseeth signs and wonders, and the 
issues of seasons and times* (Wis 8’®-). Astro- 
nomy, meteorology, natural history, botany, and 
medicine are all parts of wisdom Educa- 

tion, then, must have included those branches of 
learning in the early post-Biblieal period, among 
the Greek Jews at any rate. Again, since Ben 
Sira has some maxims about behaviour at * a con- 
cert of music * (Sir 32*), it is probable that music 
during that period was a subject of study among 
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the well-to-do classes. It was certainly taught 
systematically to the choristers of the Temple, 
and a certain Chenaniah is named as one of their 
instructors (1 Ch 15’^^). 

2 . In the Talmud. — Education looms large in the 
Talmudic literature. The solemnity and sanctity 
of training children for the duties of life receive 
the amplest recognition. The Rabbinic ideas on 
the subject echo the Biblical teachings. The 
formation of character is still the supreme aim of 
training ; the fear of God, or, as it is usually ex- 
pressed, ‘ the study of the Torah,’ directed towards 
the fashioning of the good life, is still the founda- 
tion of wisdom. The child’s nature is receptive, 
like wax in the hands of the teacher ; he may make 
of it what he will. The child, when learning, * writes, 
as it were, on clean paper.’ Hence the responsi- 
bility of the teacher’s office and the necessity for 
beginning instruction early, when receptivity is at 
its best. Indeed, a passage in the Talmud {Nlddah^ 
306) would seem to imply that the Rabbis were 
not unfamiliar with the conception of education as 
a process of drawing out the child’s latent capaci- 
ties, rather than the mechanical implanting of 
knowledge ah extra. Before a child is born, they 
say, he is taught the whole body of religious lore ; 
but at the moment of birth an angel touches his 
lips, and he forgets everything. The child should 
begin to learn as soon as he is capable of being 
taught. *Our principal care of all,’ Josephus re- 
mands, ‘ is to educate our children well ’ (c. Apion. 
i. 12), and he adds that ‘ the teaching is to begin 
in infancy’ {Ant, IV. viii. 12). Philo, too, boasts 
that J ewish children are taught religion in ‘ their 
very swaddling clothes ’ {ad Gaium, 16, cf. 31). liie 
child’s incipient powers of speech were consecrated 
by his being taught to utter simple verses from 
Scripture. Two such verses are mentioned in the 
Talmud : ‘ Hear, 0 Israel, the Lord is one’ (DtC**), 
and ‘ Moses commanded us a law, an inheritance 
for the congregation of Jacob’ (33‘*). The age pre- 
scribed for beginning systematic instruction is the ! 
fifth or sixth year ; at ten the Mishna was studied, 
at fifteen the Gemara (Talmud) (see Ahoth^ v. ^ ; 
Kethubothf 50a). 

The value attached to education by the Tal- 
mudic Rabbis is exemplified by many utterances. 

‘ The world is upheld by the breath of the children 
in the school-house ’ ; their instruction must not 
be interrupted even for the re-building of the 
Temple {Shah. 1196). The monition, * Touch not 
mine anointed ones’ (1 Ch 16--), is allegorically 
interpreted as signifying the school-children ; the 
exhortation, * Do my prophets no harm ’ [ib , ), as an 
allusion to the teachers. ‘Dearer to Me,’ God is 
pictured as saying, ‘ is the breath of the school- 
children than the savour of sacrifices ’ {Koh, Bab, ). 
‘So long as there are children in the schools 
Israel’s enemies cannot prevail against them ’ [Ber. 
Bah, 65). Of a great Rabbi it is told that he 
would never break his fast until he had taken 
his child to school in the morning {J^id, 30a). 
The teacher’s office is regarded with the utmost 
veneration. Rabbi Judah, ‘the Prince,’ when on 
a pastoral visit, asks for the watchmen of the 
city ; they bring him the beadles and the town- 
guard. He rebukes them ; ‘Not these,’ he says, 

* but the school-teachers are the city’s watchmen ’ 
{Jer, J^ag, i. 7). Teachers must be married, males, 
and of unblemished character. They must not 
hesitate in speech, and must be painstaking. One 
teacher is named who would go over the lesson 
hundreds of times until the pupil had mastered it 
{Brvhin^ 546). A teacher who knows a little 
thoroughly is to be preferred to one who knows 
much superficially {Bab. bath. 21a). The teacher 
Ik warned against favouritism, especially against 
making a distinction in favour of the children of 


rich parents, and also against bad temper {Taanith^ 
24a), ‘ An irritable man cannot teach ’ {A both^ ii, 5). 
The teacher, moreover, is to beware of compromis- 
ing his dignity before his pupils ; he should not 
jest, nor should he eat or drink in their presence 
[Yore Deahf cxlv. 11). 

Systematic provision for the education of the 
young seems to have existed in Palestine at the 
beginning of the Christian era. Simeon ben Shetah, 
the president of the Sanhedrin, is said to have 
decreed that children should be taught at school 
instead of being instructed at home by their 
parents as hitherto. The inadequacy of the father’s 
instruction, and regard for the educational needs 
of orphans, necessitated the ordinance. A century 
or two later this school system had extended from 
Jerusalem to all parts of the country. The credit 
for the extension is given to one Joshua ben 
Gamla, a high priest {Bab. bath. 21a), The Greek 
terms <TxoXy and vcLLbcLyiayb^ often meet us in the 
Rabbinic literature. Whether the school in the 
Talmudic age was anything more than a religious 
school is very doubtful. The ‘ three R’s ’ and, it 
would seem, foreign languages, geography, history, 
mathematics, astronomy, and gymnastics were 
also learnt by children ; but all, or most of them, 
at home. Among foreign languages the Talmud 
{Meg. 18a) gives the preference to Greek ; it is ‘ the 
beauty of Japhet ’ (the Aryan races — a reference to 
Gn ‘the language of son".’ The parent was 
further enjoined to teach his boys swimming and 
also a cleanly trade {J^id, 96, 29a). ‘ He who does 

not teach his son a trade virtually teaches him to 
steal ’ {ib.). In the schools, however, the Bible and 
its Rabbinical interpretations were the chief, if not 
the exclusive, subjects of instruction. Mention is 
made of tablets on which the letters of the alphabet 
were written for beginners. These tablets were of 
two sizes, corresponding to the modern slate and 
blackboard. The elder children learnt from scrolls. 
Home tasks appear to have been set {^id. 30a). 
The school was held either in the synagogue itself 
or in some adjoining building. It was kept open 
all day and long after nightfall; even on the 
Sabbath it was closed for only a small part of 
the day. The scholars were taught in unsystem- 
atic rel^s — an unpractical arrangement which 
necessarily led to confusion and to needless labour 
on the part of the teacher. A Rabbi of the 4th 
cent, directed attention to the evil, and the hours 
of instruction \vere limited to five daily, and were 
fixed for the early morning and the evening 
{Erubin, 546). An average class consisted of 
twenty-five children ; if the number reached forty, 
an assistant teacher was appointed. The pupils 
sat on benches arranged in a semicircle, so that 
each child might see and hear the teacher. The 
teacher was sometimes the reader [hazzan) of the 
synagogue, sometimes a Rabbi, who might be very 
eminent indeed. Discipline was to be maintained, 
but punishments should be mild. For physical 
chastisement a light strap only was to be used. 
Persistent insubordination was not to be visited 
with expulsion ; the offender was rather to be 
subjected to the sfilutary influence of his more 
tractable school-fellows. Lenity was preferred to 
rough measures. ‘ Repulse the child with the left 
hand ; draw him to thee with the right ’ {Sotah, 47a). 
The stimulus of rewards was also recognized. One 
Rabbi is said to have distributed sweetmeats as an 
incentive to the smaller children. In the earlier 
Talmudic period teachers received no fixed pay- 
ment for their work ; its performance was regarded 
as a pious duty. By the 2nd or 3rd cent, paj^ment 
Avas made for instruction in reading, but it was 
still deemed improper to accept a salary for re- 
ligious instruction. Later on this self-denying 
rule liad to be relaxed. The teacher, when* un- 
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paid, was exempt from public service and from 
taxation. Systematic provision for higher relig- 
ions study also existed in the Talmudic period, 
notably in Babylonia. The academies of Sura and 
Pumbeditha were famous. 

3 . In the post-Talmudic period Jewish educa- 
tional ideals and methods varied with the fortunes 
of the Jews themselves. Tolerant treatment and 
a civilized environment yielded fruit after their 
kind in Jewish culture, of which a liberal educa- 
tion w^as the necessary condition. In North Africa 
and in Spain, under Muslim rule, the Jew^s evinced 
a marked enthusiasm for secular learning, with- 
out, how'ever, losing their traditional love for 
Hebraic and religious studies. It was otherwise 
in Christian countries. In France, wiuch,'so far as 
the Jews are concerned, included England during 
the centuries immediately previous to the expul- 
sion under Edward i., and in Germany, Jewish 
education was, generally speaking, at a low ebb. 
The Jew's, proscribed or ostracized by their neigh- 
bours, were thrown back upon themselves, and 
forced to seek their intellectual sustenance ex- 
clusively in their religious literature. Nor wmuld 
the example of the general population, even if 
they had been accessible to its influence, have 
enlarged their educational outlook. When even 
elementary learning w'as confined to the clergy of 
the Church, it is not surprising that, with some 
rare exceptions, the Jew's of Northern Europe 
should have shown no ardour for profane know- 
ledge. On the other hand, their zeal for tlie one 
possible study was intensifled ; the stream w'as ail 
the deeper because it w'as shut up in a narrow 
channel. Nor was this limitation of intellectual 
ideals unmixed loss. Immersion in the study of 
the Talmud, with its keen dialectic, sharpened the 
Jewish mind and fitted it to take full advantage 
of social and intellectnal enfranchisement when its 
hour struck. Every congregation had its com- 
munal school supported by the contributions of the 
members. Instruction was also ^ven by private 
teachers either in their own homes or at the houses 
of the pupils. 

The act of bringing the child to school for the 
first time was elevated into a solemn rite. It took 
place when the child was five or six years old, and 
preferably on Pentecost, the Feast commemorative 
of the giving of the Law at Sinai, the prototype 
of the child’s induction into the knowledge of 
the Torah. Attired in holy vestments, he was 
brought into the synagogue, where the Decalogue 
was recited as the lesson for the day. Thence he 
was taken to. the teacher, who thereupon began 
to teach him the Hebrew alphabet from a tablet 
smeared with honey which the child ate as he 
pronounced the letters, so that the sacred lore 
might be sweet in his mouth. The solemnity of 
the ceremony foreshadowed the character of the 
entire course of instruction, which was made a 
very momentous business, rarely interrupted by 
holidays or games. *For there was no greater 
disgrace than that of being called an*amm-ares 
(an ignoramus) ’ I Having mastered the Hebrew 
alphabet, the child was taught to spell and to 
read. Thus three months passed, at the end of 
which he was taught passages from the Bible and 
the Prayer Book, which took up a second three 
months. The first Scripture lessons were supplied 
by the three introductory chapters of Leviticus, 
which treat of the sacrifices, whose purity matclied 
that of the child. But a merely superficial famili- 
arity with the sacred text did not suffice ; for six 
months the pupil was exercised in the translation 
both of the Pentateuch and of the Prayer Book 
into the vernacular. A knowledge of writing the 
vernacular would also seem to have been impacted, 
but this was probably acquired privately. It was 


called the ‘Christian script’ Hebrew grammar 
was usually neglected. The pupil, when reciting 
his lesson, swayed his body to and fro as old- 
fashioned Jews still do at prayer, and used a 
peculiar .sing-song or cant illation. At the end of 
the first year he was taken from the Pentateuch 
to the Prophets and the Hagiographs, in the 
fourth year to the Mishna, anti thence to the Tal- 
mud. Lessons began at an early hour of tiie day 
— in the winter while it was still dark — and con- 
tinued till the time of morning prayer, when the 
children would either go to the synagogue or 
attend service in the teacher’s house. After 
breakfast at home they returned to school, and 
lessons went on again until eleven o’clock. Then 
came the midday meal, and at noon the instruc- 
tion was re.sumed once more, to last, with a short 
interval in the afternoon, till the time of evening 
prayer, wiiich closed the school day. At the age 
of sixteen, if the pupil decided to make religious 
study iiis vocation, his Wanderjakre be^an, during 
•which he visited various to'wns in turn, in order to 
sit at the feet of famous teachers. This extended 
course of study •was not undertaken only by 
those who intended to become Kabbis ; love for the 
Torah would fire many a youth who could hope to 
gain nothing from his study save the knowledge 
itself. Even the Rabbis -would scorn all pecuniary 
remuneration for the exercise of tlieir ofiice, deem- 
ing it sliameful to use the Torali, in Talmudic 
phrase, ‘ as a s|iade to dig withal.’ They relied 
for a meagi*e livelihood upon some secular occupa- 
tion, often the humble calling of the artisan. 

Giidemann (op. dt. infra, voL i. p. 02 ff.) reproduces from ao 
Oxford MS an mterestiug scheme, dating from the 10th cent., for 
founding a systematic coxmt of Jewish instruction in the north 
of France. The scheme contemplates the estahliahment of an 
upper and a lower school, suggested resfjoctivejy, perhaps, by 
the cathedral seminaries and the parochial schools which 
existed in France at that period. The document mentions an 
order of students which it styles the ‘separatists’ or the 
‘dedicated,’ because they have made religious study the chief 
or sole occupation of meir lives. For these the upper or 
* greater ’ school is to be instituted. * That^' echoing the Talmud, 
the sdbeme premises, ‘is the true learning for which a man 
slaj^ himself’ ; so the student must give himself wholly to 
study, tahing up his abode in the seminary so as not to lc»se 
time in coming and going, and remaining there seven years. 
It is the duty of every Jew, the document continues, to dedicate 
one of his sons to this holy vocation, just as he would set apart 
a portion of his property to the service of Heaven, The lower 
school was intended for day-scholars. The institution is to be 
supports by the community, each member of which is to sub- 
scrioe twelve deniers half-yearly. These contributions are to be 
supplemented by the fees of the pupils- The st^ is to consist 
of a rector and tutors, of whom the former is to lecture to the 
students, and the latter to * cc«w:h * them. Each tutor is to be 
limited to ten pupils, in contradistinction to the twenty-five 
prescribed by the Talmud, * which was intended only for Fales- 
tine, where the climate favours mental development, and for 
times when Jews were free’; for, the author of the scheme 
adds pathetically, ‘ the free are strong and dear of brain, and 
abeorb knowledge more readily than do the downtrodden, whose 
higher energies are sapped by service of cruel masters.’ The 
pupils are to be taught from a book, not mt» uooe, and they 
are to be encouraged to hear ^mh other’s lessons every even- 
ing as a means of sharMning their Intelligence. Systematic 
repetition is recommended. In winter omy a fourth of the 
night is to be devoted to the instruction, for lights are dear. 
The student, however, is at liberty, when he so desires, to spend 
the entire night in private study. Only promising pupils are 
to be retained in the school. If a boy prove* to be duU, the 
rector should send for the father and discreetly »y : ‘ God aid 
thy son to do good deeds; for study he has no aptitude.’ The 
teachers are not to follow any other occupation ; they are to 
live in the upper school all the week, returning home for the 
Sabbath only. They must have a special suit of clothes for 
school hours, so that they may teach in unsoiled gannents, as 
befits the sanctity of their task. 

As in the Talmud, so in the medimval literature 
generally, much stress is Md upon moral and re- 
ligious training as the final aim of education. The 
‘Book of the rious’ {Sepher [13th cent.]) 

is full of maxims illustrative of this fact* 

‘Children copy their parents; if the latter are dishonest, 
they will he dishonest too, and all study of the Torah is 
useless. ... It is not good to rive children much money, . . . 
A wealthy father, whose chMren do not heed his moral and 
religious precepts, should see that they work for a living; 
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perhaps they will be brought back thereby to the right 
path. . . . Even if a child can only read, he should be made 
to understand what he reads. When he reads the Bible, the 
teacher should strive to arouse his piety. He should tell him 
that it is God who gives him food ; later on, he should be told 
of everlasting rewards and punishments. ... In choosing an 
occupation for his son, the father should have regard to the 
boy’s character. If he is disposed to take the study of religion 
seriously, let him be dedicated to it ; but if he would study 
from sordid motives, let him rather be taught some secular 
occupation.’ Then some rules about education generally meet 
us : ‘ A teacher must not encourage a sneak, or gossip either 
in school or in the street. He must not say, “ As I have to 
teach all day, I will rise early and study for myself ” ; for he 
may be drowsy whilst teaching and so neglect his duty. What 
one teacher forbids another should not allow. The child should 
be taught the subjects for which he has most aptitude ; if he 
makes ^ood progress in Bible, do not force him to the Talmud. 
If a child stammers, he should be told to bring his questions to 
the teacher after the other pupils have gone away, or to bring 
them in writing, so that he may not be mocked at by his 
school-fellows.* 

Maxims of similar import are to be found in all 
the medieval moralists, and they are given a pro- 
minent place in the ‘ethical wills’ which pious 
Jews were accustomed to leave — ^not seldom it was 
all they had to leave — for the edification of their 
children. Most teachers, moved doubtless by the 
doctrine of Proverbs and the Talmud, put in a 
plea for corporal punishment ; but they are careful 
to add that it must be used with discrimination. 
On the other hand, a famous Rabbi of comparatively 
modern times (Elijah Wilna [18th cent.]) left word 
in his ethical will that those of his children who were 
addicted to scandal -rnongering or untruthfulness 
should be unsparingly chastised. Another ethical 
will, to which we may here refer, though its origin 
was Spain, is that of Judah ibn Tibbon (12th cent.). 

Judah reminds his son that he travelled to the ‘ ends of the 
earth’ to find teachers for him in science and other profane 
studies. He exhorts him to read every Sabbath the weekly 
lesson from the Pentateuch in Arabic in order to perfect him- 
self in that language. He is to take great care of his books, so 
that they may not be lost or damaged. ‘ Make thy books,’ he 
says, ‘ thy companions, and thy library thy garden. Pluck the 
fruit that grows therein ; gather the roses, the spices, and the 
myrrh. If thy soul be satiate and weary, roam from one bed 
to another, and desire will renew itself.* 

Knowledge, however understood, was a precious 
thing for every Jew. A father would deny himself 
the common necessaries of life in order to secure 
for his son a good education. This self-denying 
zeal still characterizes the J ewish poor to-day. 

On the other hand, the standard of education for 
girls was decidedly lower than it was in the case 
of boys. In this respect the medijeval Jews fell 
below the level of their Christian neighbours. The 
Talmud {Sotah^ 2\h) deprecates the study of the 
Torah by women, and the mediaeval Rabbis fully 
shared this attitude. It was the custom to marry 
girls at a very early age, and there was, therefore, 
little time, as well as small inclination, to give 
them more than a mere smattering of religious 
knowledge. Attention was concentrated upon 
their domestic training and upon instructing them 
in those precepts of the ritual law which would 
especially concern them as wives and mothers. 
The average Jewish girl in the Middle Ages knew 
little or nothing of Hebrew ; and, even if she was 
able to read the Prayer Book, she did not under- 
stand it. Thus we find Jewish women generally, 
in common with illiterate males, recommended by 
the authorities to pray in the vernacular. Later 
on (about the 15th cent. ) the vernacular took the 
form of a jargon, in which devotional and re- 
ligious books were written for their especial benefit. 
While intellectually J ewish women suftered from 
these narrow educational ideals, their morale re- 
mained unharmed. Female excellence was main- 
tained at a high level. The Jewish woman vied 
with her husband in an admiration for a religious 
culture which she was not permitted to share ; her 

f reatest pride was to have sons learned in the 
orah. She was, above everything, modest and 


chaste, and she could immolate herself as a martyr 
when the need arose. Occasionally, too, she could 
break her traditional bonds, and give herself to 
study. Jewish history tells of learned women, 
later Huldahs, to whose knowledge and opinions 
distinguished Rabbis did not disdain on occasion 
to appeal, and even of women who taught boys 
and preached in the synagogues. In the ethical 
wills already mentioned the testators’ daughters 
receive the same attention as their sons in the 
matter of moral training. 

Among the Jews in Muhammadan Spain, educa- 
tion, as has already been said, received a wider 
interpretation than it enjoyed among their brethren 
of Northern Europe. Joseph ibn Aknin of Bar- 
celona (12th cent.) recommends the following 
subjects of instruction to be studied in the order 
named : reading, writing, Torah, Mishna, Hebrew 
grammar, poetry, Talmud, religious philosophy, 
logic, mathematics, astronomy, music, mechanics, 
medicine, and metaphysics. Jewish literature of 
the Spanish period witnesses to the liberal culture 
of its authors, and therefore to a high educational 
standard. Whether Rabbi or man of business, the 
Spanish Jew was often a poet or a philosopher, 
sometimes a physician also. In Italian Jewry, 
which was largely influenced by Spanish ideas and 
practice, a strong desire for secular learning mani- 
fested itself. It was discernible before the Re- 
naissance, and when, in the 16th cent., intellectual 
darkness had descended upon the J ews of Germany 
and Russia, a sketch of a curriculum was framed 
by David Provenzale in Mantua which, besides 
the usual Hebrew and theological subjects, includes 
Latin and Italian philosophy, medicine and mathe- 
matics. 

As time went on, the general standard of educa- 
tion among the Jews in Northern Europe de- 
teriorated rather than improved. By the 15th 
cent, it reached its lowest point. Young children 
were handed over more frequently than before to 
the private teacher, who was often only a little 
less ignorant than his pupils, and who taught his 
class, without method or discipline, in an over- 
crowded and stuffy room (Aec7er)— an arrangement 
which still obtains in Russia, and is favoured by 
the Jewish immigrant from that country into 
England. A boy remained in the heder until he 
reached the age of thirteen, the age of religious 
responsibility {har-mitzvah), the advent of which 
was marked by his publicly reading a passage from 
the Pentateuch in the synagogue, and by his de- 
livery of an address upon some Talmudic subject 
to an assembly of his friends at home. With the 
age of Moses Mendelssohn (18th cent.), however, 
a new intellectual era dawned for the Jews of 
Germany and of Europe generally. Mendelssohn’s 
great aim and work was the rescue of the Jewish 
mind from medievalism, and among the first fruits 
of his influence was the foundation in 1778 of the 
Jewish Free School in Berlin, where the instruc- 
tion embraced Hebrew, German, French, and the 
usual commercial subjects. About the same time 
a movement aiming at the improvement of Jewish 
education, favoured by the tolerant policy of the 
Emperor Joseph II., was initiated in Austria. The 
efforts of the reformers in all countries had a two- 
fold direction ; secular teaching was to go hand in 
hand with Jewish instruction, but the scope of the 
latter itself was also to be enlarged. The tuition, 
more or less mechanical, in Bible and Talmud, to 
which it had hitherto, as a rule, been restricted, 
was to be supplemented by systematic instruction 
in Jewish history and theology. Text-books on 
these subjects, previously almost unknown, now 
appeared in rapid succession. Greater regard was 
likewise paid to grammar in the teaching of 
Hebrew. Technical schools, moreover, began to 
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>prmg Tip. Since that time Jewish educational 
ideas have gradually 'widened in ^ all countries 
where civilization eo-exists with religiotis liberty. 
In Kussia and Boumaiiia and Turkey, tiioso idep, 
except where they are leavened by salutary in- 
diiences from without — by those, for exaTupie, of 
the Anglo-Jewish Association in England^ and the 
Alliance Israelite in France—are still antiquated ; 
but elsewhere there is nothing to differentiate 
Jewish educational aims and methods front those 
of other religious botiies. Even Palestine, hitherto 
the home of reactionary tendencies, gives evidence 
of an educational awakening. Enlightened «m- 
ceptions of teaching and a liberal curricuhim are 
becoming the order of the day ; secondary schools 
are springing up, and, in Jerusalem, there are to 
be found an "arts and crafts school and a normal 
school for teachers. In Europe the latest tendency 
is to entrust the secular teaching of Jewisli chihlren 
to the State or to the municipality, and to restrict 
voluntary education to instruction in Hebrew 
and religion and cognate subjects. The Jew’s, 
taxed as citizens for the maintenance of general 
elementary and secondary teaching, deem them- 
selves discharged from the duty of making special 
provision for the secular instruction of the <ihildren 
of their poor. They are concentrating their efforts 
in an increased degree upon the provision of re- 
ligious training. This tendency is especially 
marked in England, where tire first Jewish .stdiooi 
was founded in fjondon akmt the mid<ne of the 
17 th cent., though nearly a hundred years had to 
elapse before any attempt was made to suit! some 
rudimentary secular teaching to the ordinary 
elements or Jewish instruction. At the pre.sent 
time there are eight Jewish denominational 
schools, including thb great ‘ Free fSchool ’ in Bell 
Lane, Spitalfields, wdth its 3000 scholars, in the 
metropolis. State-aided, they provide secular as 
well as xeli^ous instruction ; but, while they are 
supported with hardly relaxed generosity by the 
Jewish community, no disposition is manifested to 
increase their number. The religious education of 
the many thousands of Jewish children who now 
attend the public elementary schools is under- 
taken by the Synagogue, with its religious classes 
connected with the various places of worship, 
and, in London, in addition, by the Jewish 
Religious Education Board, which maintains an 
organized system of religious teaching at certain 
County Council schools, mainly in the East End, 
where Jewish children form the great majority of 
the scholars. 

LwiaiiTtutB. — I. Abrahams, Jewish Life in the MidtVs Ages^ 
Ijoadon, 1896; M, GUdemann, dee ErziehwigmeeBena 

der (tbmdldnd, Juden, 4 voI»., Vkima, 1873-88; Hamburger, 
artt. * Erziehung,* * Lebrer,’ * Lehrhaus,” * Unterricht,’ * Schule,* 
‘Schuler*; JE, artt ‘Education/ ‘Heder/ " Pedagogics ‘ ; 
JQE ix. (1896-97) 6^ ff. ; S. Maybaum, MethodStaee jild, 
MeligionmnUrrichts, Breslau. 1896; J. Picciotto, Angh^eicish 

I«ondon, 1876; S. Schechter, Stiidies fn Judawn* 
Iiondon, 1896 ; B. Strassburger, Gtsch, der Erziehung bei den 
IsrmUUn, Stuttgart, 1886. MOKRIS JOSEPH. 

EDUCATION (Muslim), — i. Education in the 
early history of Islam.— The value set upon edu- 
cation in Islam is indicated by certain hadlth 
sayings which, though they may have no claim to 
rank as authentic, yet undoubtedly reflect the 
educational ideals of Islam in its early days, and 
may be taken as representing tbe prevailing views 
of the first generations. Thus it is handeu down 
as a saying of the Prophet himself, that ‘ A father 
can confer upon his child no more valuable gift 
than a good education ^ ; and, again, * It is better 
that a man should secure an education for his 
child than that he bestow a in charity.’ ^ The 
boon thus commended extends also to slaves. It 
is regarded as a wmrk of specially meritorious 

T timidhi, $aUhf Cairo, a.h. 1292, i. S64. 


character * to etiueate a slave-girl well, then set 
her free, and give Iter to a husband.’ ^ 

It may be safely said titat Islam raised the 
Arabs to a higher level of civilization, and at the 
same time introduced amongst theJu tlte eleitienta 
of education, in whi(di they had hitherto been 
rather deficient.^ That Muhammad himself-— 
partly, it may be, on utilitarian grounds— attached 
considerable importance to the acquisition of the 
most indispensalde elements of knowletlge, may be 
inferred from the cornlitions on which he released 
pristmers of war after Jiis victory at Badr. He 
employed several (^undsh captives to teatdi the 
bo3’s of Medina to write, and this service counted 
as their ransom. Twcdve boys %vere assigned to 
each of the Meccan prisoners^who were capable of 
giving the re(|uired iiLstniction, and, as soon as 
the pupils had attained the stipulated degree of 
progress, their teachers were set at liberty.** The 
Quraish, as a people largely engaged in commerce, 
had naturally more occasion to practise writing 
than the date-planters and husbandmen of Me- 
dina,^ and it was, therefore, easier to fmd penmen 
among them than in Yathrib— a conshieration 
which may perhaps also djspose us to accept the 
view held hy certain MusliiiT tlieologians,® though 
condemned as heres}^ by the orthodox scliool, viz. 
that Muluutimad was not the rilliterate’ that 
Muslim orthodox3% with its mistaken interpreta- 
tioiT of the epithet tries to make out.* 

Mention is even made of a list of contem|>orary 
Meccan women who were faTsdliar with the art of 
writing ; but this group did not imdude the youth- 
ful * Aisha, wiio, though she ha<i the advantage 
over her companions in ming able to read, yet had 
never learned w’riting.’ We may, therefore, infer 
that among the men of Mecca the ability to write 
was nothing out of the connnon,^ Mu'liwiya 
distinguished himself m the Prophet’s secretary. 
Penmanship was not quite «o eonnnon among the 
Arabs of Medina. To the Khazrayite Ubaiy b. 
Ka*b, who made a name for himself by recording 
the revelations of the Prophet, is ascrilied the 
exceptional distinction of having been skilled in 
penmanship before the rise of Muhammad.® In 
Medina, those who, in addition to certain other 
accomplishments, possessed also the art of writing 
— acquired perhaps from the Jews resident there ^ 
—were deemed worthy of the title of Mmil 
(* perfect 

It would also appear that, once the young 
Muslim community had been constituted, a primi- 
tive system of education, embracing at least the 
bare elements of knowledge, was set on foot. In 
no long time we begin to meet with references to 
the kuUdb (* elementary school We would cer- 
^ Bukhari, Kitdb no. 16 ; EUdJb 

O&iro, A.ii. 1323, i, 28, mentioiis a slave-girt who was conversant 
with Euclid. 

s Cf. the present writer’s 3!uk. Studim^ t (Halle, 1889) 112. 
s Sprengrer, Mohamtmdj Berlin, 1861-9, iii. 131 ; D. A Mar- 

f oliouth, Mohammed and the Eise o/ London, 1906, p. 

70, at foot. 

4 Cf, Caetani, Annali deW Mam. Milan, 1907, ii, 702 
^e.g. the Andalusian Abu-I-Walid al-B&Ji (t a.h. 474«a.». 
1081 ), who Incurred great hostility in consequence; cf. the 
present writer’s J^dhiritm^ Leipzig, 1884, p. 171, note 1; 
Dhahaht, Mizdn ah'Ctiddl^ Lucknow, a.h. 1301, ii. 41, e.v. 

* ’Abdallah b. 8ahl of Murcia * (t a.H. 4S0» a.u. 1087) ; ‘ Between 
him and Abu-l-Walid al-B&ji there were great dlsputw over the 
writing question.' 

® On this question, see Ndldeke-Schwally, '&mh. d, Q&ram% L 
(Leipzig, 19(»9) 12. 

7 JBalfidhori, ed. de <Joe|e, Leyden, 1870, p. 472. 

8 Cf. lAunniens, ‘ La Mpublique marchande de la Mtoque/ p. 
24 (BfriL (ie {‘imt, 1910, p. 46, note 7). 

9 Ihn 8a'd, m. il, 69 ; Caetani. op. dt iv. 201. 

18 Baladhori, 473, 

11 Cf. the passages quoted by Lammens, Ettidm mr U r^^gm 
du CcUife Mo’dm'ga, Beinit, 19W, p. 630 ; also Aghdnh B- 169, 
at foot; fabari, Annaks (ed. Leyden, 1879 ff.X u 1207, where 
the reference is not to Arabs in general, but to natives cd 
Medina. For the full connotation of JedmiL see Ibn Sa*d, v 
309, ane7«f. 
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tainly not lay much stress upon the mention of 
a ‘companion’ called Mirdas/ and surnamed al- 
muallim (‘the teacher ’),2 as there is but little 
evidence to show that such a person ever existei^ 
Even in the^ early period, however, we find better 
attested notices of the huttahs and the mu allims 
who taught in them. Umm Salim, mother of 
Anas b. Malik, the Prophet’s attendant (or, 
according to other accounts, Umm Salama, one 
of the Prophet’s wives), asks a mu'allim huttab to 
send her some schoolboys— preferably of the slave 
class — to assist her in wool-carding.'^ *Amr b. 
Maimun al-’Audi (f c. A.H. 74-77 = A.D. 693-6) 
gives the text of an apotropseic formula which 
the ‘companion’ Sa'd b. abi Waqqas taught his 
children, ‘ as the teacher instructs his scholars in 
writing.’® Another reference tells how Abu Hu- 
raira, Ibn 'Omar, and Abu Usaid (who fought at 
Badr) on one occasion passed by a kuttcih, and 
attracted the attention of the boys.® There is 
also evidence to show that the lauh (tablet for 
practice in reading and writing) was in use at a 
ve:^ early period ; the female ‘ companion ’ Umm 
al-Darda writes on such a tablet some wise 
sentences as reading lessons for a boy ('Abd Rabbihi 
b. Sulaiman b. *Omar).'^ 

Elementary education seems to have been 
thoroughly established in Islam by the early 
Umayyad period.® It is true that we cannot 
decide whether sound evidence on this point can 
be drawn from an anecdote telling how the face- 
tious grammarian Sa'd b. Shaddad jocularly sold 
the pupils of his elementary school as slaves to 
'Ubaidallah b. Ziyad, governor of 'Iraq.® We 
are on surer ground when we read that the 
poet Kumait and the formidable vicegerent and 
commander Biajjaj b. Jtisuf were schoolmasters — 
the last-named, ot course, in the years before his 
remarkable political career. Just before the time 
of B!ajjaj, again, Jubair b. ^Jayya taught in a 
school at Talf, and likewise rose afterwards — in 
'Iraq — to high rank, being promoted by Ziyad 
from the position of a clerk to that of administrator 
of Isfahan. Dahhaq b. Muzahim (f A.H. 105= 
A.D. 723) kept a kuttdo in Kiifa, making no charge 
for instruction.^^ In the 2nd cent. A.H. — the date 
cannot be fixed more precisely — we even hear of 
a Bedawi of the tribe of Riyah who settled as a 
mu'allim in Basra, and conducted a school for 
payment (bil-ujra)^^ There is, of course, nothing 
surprising in the fact that in the lands conquered 
by Islam, such as 'Iraq, a Muslim system of edu- 
cation should take root and develop in the centres 
of an older civilization ; but the foregoing refer- 
ences to schools in Arabia proper are more perti- 
nent to the subject in hand. 

Even in the early Umayyad period the education 
of the young princes at court had reached a high 
standard of excellence, but it is not necessary here 
to describe it in detail. A spirited account of it, 
dealing with all its phases, and furnished with 
copious references to sources, has been given by 
H. Lammens, and we need only call the reader’s 
1 Ibn 9ajar, I$dha, no. 2008, iii. 818 (Calcutta ed.). 

- This title might also, as in Ibn Sa’d, iii. ii. 103, lines 7--9, 
signify one who instructed the people in the citation of the 
Qur’an. 

3 The doubtful traditions referring to him are given by 
Suyuti, Al-La'dli al-ma^nu'a Jirl-abddith al-mau4u'a, Cairo, 
A.H. 1317, i. 107. 

4 Bukhari, Diy&t^ no. 27. ® J6. no. 24. 

6 Ibn Sa’d, iv.i. 133, line 4; cf. the present writer’s Vorleswn- 
gen ilber d. Islam, Heidelberg, 1910, p. 148, at top. 

7 Nawawi, Tahdhib, ed. Wiistenfeid, Gottingen, 1842-47, p. 
860, line 6 from foot. 

8 Kremer, Culturgesch. d. Orients unter d. Chalifen, Vienna, 
1876-7, ii. 132. 

9 In Suyuti, Bughjat al-wu'dt, Cairo, a.h. 1326, p. 253. 

10 Ibn ^!ajar, l^dha, i. 460. 

11 Ibn Sa’d, vi. 210, line 12. 

iSYaqut, Diet, of Learned Men, ed. Margoliouth, 1909 flf. 
iG-ihh MemorlaZ Series, vi.), ii. 239. 


attention to his work.^ The mu^addib (‘instruc- 
tor’) was a standing figure at the Umayyad court, 
and was admirably supported in his work by the 
fathers of the princes. 

’Omar n. took his children severely to task when they 
violated the rules of grammar. 2 He had, in his own youth, a 
most lugubrious mu'addib, and the ascetic character of the 
future khalif might perhaps have been anticipated from the 
fact that this tutor is described as a person negligent of ex- 
ternals ; he wore a coat that reached to his heels, and his 
moustache hung down over his lips 3 — a trait at variance with 
Arabic ideas of elegance, which, in accordance with a primitive 
sunna, enjoined the trimming of the moustache (qa^^ al- 
sharib).^ 

The development of scientific knowledge under 
the Abbasids in the 2nd cent. a.h. naturally 
carried with it a corresponding advance in pre- 
paratory education. There is also evidence of the 
fact that the younger generation were encouraged, 
by the prospect of public recognition, to give 
themselves heart and soul to the task of acquiring 
the elements of learning. It is recorded that in 
the early years of this period deserving pupils of 
the elementary schools in Baghdad were rewarded 
by being carried through the streets on camels 
and having almonds thrown to them. It was on 
an occasion of this kind that the poet 'Akawwak 
lost his sight, his eyes having been seriously in- 
jured by the almonds meant for the clever scholars. 
In this period, moreover, we find mention of insti- 
tutions for higher education [majdlis al-ado.b).^ 
About the same time the Fatimid administration, 
now established in Egypt, took steps towards 
founding academies {ddr al-hikma or aVilm) in 
Cairo, where the theological tenets of the.Slii'ite 
school, as also — in eclectic fashion — the rich stores 
of learning inherited from the Greeks and the 
Persians, were studied. When the Fatimid dyn- 
asty was overthrown, the Ayyiibids superseded 
their academies by high schools conducted on Sun- 
nite principles, and the wide spaces of the mosques 
were utilized for teaching purposes. This use of 
the mosque as a madrasa had a notable influence 
upon the architecture of the mosque itself.® The 
sultanates under the sway of the Abbasids con- 
tinued to vie with one another in the promotion 
of higher education — largely confined, it is true, 
to theology and its subsidiary sciences’ — as also 
in the erection of suitable madrasas,^ which find 
mention from the 4th cent, onwards. An epoch- 
making advance in the development of the higher 
school was made by the enlightened Seljuk vizier 
N4am al-mulk (middle of 5th cent. A.H. = 11th 
cent. A.D.), whose institutions-^the Nizdmiyya- 
academies — in various parts of the empire were 
devoted chiefly to the higher theological studies.® 
In the same period, however, we note a growing 
tendency to free the studies of the madrasas from 
their theological onesidedness. Separate institu- 
tions were founded, and became famous, for the 
study of the exact sciences. The observatories 
which sprang up everywhere became centres for 
the teaching of astronomy, while the numerous 

1 jStudes sur le rlgne du Qalife Mo'dwiya, p. 331 ff. 

2 Yaqut, ed. Margoliouth, i. 26, at the foot. 

3 Ibn Qutaiba, ‘llyun aUakhbdr, ed. Brockelmann, Berlin, 
1900 ff. (in the series Semitische Studien, ed. 0. Bezold), p. 851, 
Une 15. 

4 Bukhari, Lihds, no. 63. 

5 Aghdnl, xviii. 101. 

6 See Max v. Berchem, art. * Architecture,’ in Specimen d’um 
eneyclopidie musulmane, Leyden, 1899, col. 16; also artt. 
Architkcturb (Muhammadan in Syria and Egypt), above, vol. i. 
p. 767 f-, and Art (Muhammadan), p. b78 f. 

7 For Musjira higher education in the periods referred to, cf. 
Haneberg, liber d. SchiU- u, Lehrwesen d. Muhammedamr^vrn 
MittelaUer, Munich, 1856 ; Kremer, ii. 479 ff.; Winand Fell, tiber 
d. Ur sprung u. d. Entmckelung d. hbhem Unterriehtswesem 
bet d. Muhammedanern {Program d. Marzellen-Gymnasiuws 
in Koln, for the year 1882-83). 

8 Important data regarding the older types of madrasa which 
preceded the ilTijamxyy a- schools are found in Subki, J'abagdt 
al-Skdfi’iyya, Cairo, a.h. 1324, iii. 137. 

8 Julian Bibera, ‘Origen del Colegio Nidami de Bagdad,' it« 
Homenaje a Francisco Codera, Saragossa. 1904. 
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hospitals now being instituted— served as they 
were by the most renowned physicians of the day — 
attracted students of medical science, as is shown 
by numerous references in Ibn abi U§aibi‘a's Bio- 
grapMes of the Physicians, In the present article, 
however, we proj^ose to confine our discussion 
largely to elementary education. 

2. The subjects of primary education ; forbidden 
books. — In a series of sayings showing no trace of 
theological influence, advice is given regarding the 
subjects which should have a place in the education 
of children. Khalif 'Omar I., for instance, is said 
to have counselled parents in these words : * Teach 
your children to swim and to throw darts ; charge 
them that they must be able to mount a horse 
securely, and make them recite appropriate verses/ ^ 
'Omar was himself a renowned horseman, and is 
said, in picturesque phrase, to have sat in the 
saddle ‘as if he had been created on the horse’s 
back/ 2 Amongst these attainments the art of 
swimming was specially prized. Khalif ‘ Abdalmalik 
gave his sons’ tutor the following injunction: 
‘ Teach them to swim, and accustom them to sleep 
little/® ^Jajjaj (who, according to another report, 
laid most emphasis upon the religious training of 
his children, and therefore refused to engage a 
Christian teacher)^ gave a similar charge to the 
preceptor whom he had selected for his sons: 
‘ Instruct them in swimming before you teach them 
writing, for tliey can at any time easily find one 
who will write for them, mi not one who will 
swim for them/ JiUn?, to whom we owe this item 
of information about supplies further 

details indicative of the importance attached to 
the art of swimming in the educational practice 
of the higher ranks. A saying of Ibn al-Tau’am 
commends writing, arithmetic, and swimming as 
the accomplisiiments which, above all others, a 
prudent father should seek to procure for his 
children. As between writing and arithmetic, the 
latter should have precedence, since it is not only 
of more value in business, but is actually more 
easily learned, while its eventual advantages are 
also greater.® The traditional view, with a slight 
variation, finds expression in a modem Arabic 
proverb current in 'Iraq : ‘ Learn to write, to make 
the calamus, and to swim in the river.’ ® 

It would, of course, be aleurd to suppose that 
the educational maxims which assign so prominent 
a place to swimming had their origin in Arabia, 
as that country could provide but few opportunities 
for practising the art.’ The present writer is of 
opinion that— as is suggested by the grouping 
together of riding, dart- thro wing, and swumming 
— ^such educational ideals were largely influenced 
by foreign, and especially Persian and Greek, 
views ; and, indeed, the pedagogic maxims in 
question are bnt the echoes of such views.® In 
especial, the importance ascribed to swimming is 
doubtless to be traced to Greek ideas : to be able 
‘neither to swim nor to read’ {pfre puv 
ypdfifiara [Plato, Leg. iii 689 D]) was a Greek 
eqniv^ent for the absolute lack of culture. It was 
likewise under the same influence that swimming 
found a place in the edncational maxims of the 
Talmud.® 

The subjects recommended in the sayings just 
quoted form no part of the distinctively Muslim 
theory of education, which was governed by 
principles of an entirely different character. The 

1 Mubarrad, KdmU, ed. Wright, Leipzig, 1S74, p, 160. 

2 Jaiii?, BayM, ii. 64, line 8 from foot 

s Mubarrad, p. 77, line 6. 

*4 Aghdni, xviii. 37, line 20 ff. s Jaljl?, Mayd% I. 218. 

8 Weissbach, ‘ ‘Iral^-arab. Sprichworter,* no. 121, in L^pziaer 
SemitistiscTut S^idien, iv. (Leipzig, 1908). 

7 Lammens, Mvdes^ p. 830. 

8 The like holds good of the MmiZ ideal current in Medina 
(»ee above, p. 198^). 

» Bab. Qiadilsh. fol. 29a. 


general course of training for young males is set 
forth in the hadith as follo%vs : 

' On the seventh day after the child’s birth, the (“hair- 

cutting,” together with the sacrifice of an animal) is performed, 
and he receives his name and is made secure against all harm ; 
when he is six years old, his education begins ; at the age of 
nine, he is given a separate sleeping-place ; at thirteen years of 
age, he receives corporal punishment when he omits his prayers ; 
at sixteen, his father gives him in marriage, then grasps him 
by the hand and says : My son, I have trained you and had 
you taught, and I have given you in marriage : now I beseech 
God for help against your temptations in this world, and 
against your being punished in the Last Judgment,” ’ i 

As regards the elementary curriculum in parti- 
cular, the relevant sources furnish us with the 
following details. When the child begins to speak, 
he should be taught to repeat the Aluslim article 
of belief, Ld ildha ilV Allah; he must then learn 
the words of Qur’an, xxiii. 117^: ‘E.xalted is 
Allah, the king in truth ; there is no god but Him, 
the Lord of the stately throne of ^Heaven ’ ; then 
the ‘throne-verse’ {dyat al-kurst^ ii. 256), and the 
last two verses of sura Hx, {surat aLImshr ) : ‘ He 
is Allah; there is no deity but Him, the Holy 
King,’ etc. Those who teach their children so will 
not be brought to judgment by God.^ At the age 
of seven, when the cluld becomes responsible for 
the^afdif, he is to be sent to school, and the teacher 
must begin to instruct him systematically in the 
Qur’an itself. Children should not be sent to 
school before the age of seven, as is the practice of 
some parents, who wish merely to spare themselves 
the trouble of looking after their offspring.® The 
teaching of the Qur’an should be comldned with 
instniction in the more important religious precepts 
and usages : the proper response to the ddfidn, the 
different kinds of washing, the prayers in the 
mosque to which children should be taken w’hen- 
ever possible ; they must without fail be familiarized 
with the practice of joint-prayer {^aldt ai-Jamd'a% 
even in the school, where one of the older boys 
acts for the time as leader in prayer {inidm}. 
Instruction in reading and waiting, of course, must 
also be proceeded with. The children practised 
writing on tablets {lanhf pL cUwdh) ; the words 
employed were usually taken from passages in the 
Qur’an. 

Ibn Jubair (t A.H. 614 « a. D. 1217), in his sketch of the state of 
education in Damascus, says that in the elementary schools of 
that city — where writing (taktib) and recitation (taiqin) of the 
Qur’ftn were taught by diflferent masters— the passages for 
exercise in reading and writing were taken, not from the Quri&n, 
but from poeticu texts of secular character, as the act of 
wiping inspired words from the tablets seemed to cast dishonour 
upon the sacred boofc.4 The cleansing (mabw) of the tablets 
marked the close of the first period of morning school : the 
allotted hour for this was eight o’clock a.m,, and the teacher 
must then grant a short pause (tasrih, Meave’),® For the act 
of wiping the ahcdb^ when they contained verses of the Qur’&n, 
various precautions are recommended by the more strait- 
laced theologians. It must he performed in a clean and well- 
guarded place, not open to be trodden upon, so that the water 
used in wiping out the sacred words shall not subsequently 
suffer any desecration. The best way to dispose of tbe water 
is to pour it into a river or a pit, or to collect it in a vessel for 
those who wish to use it medicinally,® as it is believed to 
posses magical virtues. A pious resident of Cairo, Muhammad 
Tij al-din (t A.H. 707»A.i). 1307), who founded a school in the 
Qar&fa, inserted in the deed of foundation a clause to the effect 
that the water used in that institution for cleansing the ahmlb 
was to be poured upon his grave.7 Even the pieces of rag with 
which the tablets were wiped must be wrung out with the 
greatest saxe, lest the water thuat dripped from them should be 
profaned.® 

Conctirreatly with exercises in reading and 
writing from the Qur’an, the pupils were tancht 
the rudiments of arithmetic. To these were added 

1 In GhazMi, ’ulwm of-dtn, Euliq, a.H. 1289, il 198. 

MS in the Dudid library of Gotha (Arab.), no. 1001, fol. 84a. 

s 'Abdari, Madkhat cd-s/iar* ul-uhanf, Alexandria, a.h. 1293, 
ii. 164, line 7. 

4 Ibn Jubair, TraveU^ ed. Wright and de Qoeje, Qibb Memorial 
SerieB, v. [1907} 272, line 17. 

® iiente of maim* xli [18971 288, at the foot. 

6 MadJchai, ii. 166. 

Ibn Hajar al-’AsqalSni, al-Durar cd^kdmim, (MS in Vienna 
Hofbibliothek, Mixt. 246), iii. foL 8606. 

8 MadMaif Im. cU. 
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also legends of the prophets {aMdlth al-anbiya) 
and anecdotes from the lives of godly men {hikdydt 
al-satihln).^ In early times the parts of the hadUh 
most in favour for educational purposes were the 
legends about the Dajjcd (Anticlirist),^ by which 
are probably meant the traditions regarding the 
Mahdi period and the Last Things. Finally, the 
children had to learn selections from the poets; 
and with these the elementary curriculum seems 
to have reached its term. In an ordinance regard- 
ing the education of the young, 'Omar i. enjoined 
that popular proverbs {al-amthdl al-sa’ira) and 
beautiful poems should form subjectsof instruction.® 
As regards the kind of poetry to be selected for 
children, the writers who discuss the course of 
elementary education are all most emphatic in 
demanding that moral pieces alone should be 
allowed, and that verse of an erotic character 
should be strictly excluded. It is interesting to 
read what the philosophers — to leave the theologians 
out of account — have to say on this subject. 

Ibn Sina (Avicenna) recommends the following course of 
instruction : ‘ When the boy’s limbs have become firm and he 
has attained to some readiness of speech, when he is able to 
assimilate the coherent materials of language and his ear has 
become perceptive, he should begin to receive instruction in 
the Qur’an, the letters of the alphabet should be drawn for him 
to copy, and he should be taught the precepts of religion. As 
regards poetry, it is desirable that the boy should acquire the 
rajaz ipoems to begin with, and only afterwards the qafidas^ for 
the recitation of the rajaz is easier and its retention in the memory 
more certain, as its verses are shorter and its metre simpler. 
The teaching of poetry should commence with pieces which 
find themes in the advantage of good morals, the praise of 
science, the reproof of ignorance, and the rebuke of stupidity, 
and which enforce the honouring of one’s parents, the practice 
of good deeds, and other noble qualities.'* 

Ibn Miskawaih reproaches parents for teaching their children 
to recite licentious poetry, to repeat the lies found in such 
poems, and to take pleasure in what they tell of vicious things 
and the pursuit of lewdness, as, e.< 7 ., the poems of Imru-ul- 
Qais, al-Nabigha, and others like them ; * one so taught will go 
to live with princes, who summon him to their presence in 
order that he may recite such poems, and even compose in a 
similar strain.* 5 And in the directions drawn up for the 
mui-tasib (* chief of police *), as recorded by Ibn Bassam (ISth 
cent. A.D.), that official is charged to see that schoolboys do not 
learn the poems of Ibn i^ajjaj or the Diwan of §ari' al-dila, 
while boys who read such poems by stealth must be deterred 
by corporal punishment.® 

The strictness with which the young were 
guarded from the influence of erotic poetry will 
not surprise us when we remember the attitude of 
the Sunnite theologians towards narrative litera- 
ture of a secular stamp. In the exta,ntfatwd of a 
fanatically orthodox theologian of the 11th cent. 
A.D., people are warned against the possession not 
only of metaphysico-theological and philosophical 
works, but also of poetic and entertaining writings, 
and especially of certain frivolous books of the day. 
Contracts relating to such literary products are 
null and void. Writings of this character should 
rather be destroyed by fire and water. Muhammad 
al- Abdari goes so far as to maintain that a papex 
merchant should not sell his wares to one who, to 
the best of his belief, will use the paper for repro- 
ducing the stories of 'Antar or Sidi Battal, and 
similar tales, as the difliision of such writings falls 
under the category of makruhdt (‘reprehensible 
things’).® 

There were, however, other grounds upon which 
certain kinds of poetry were withheld from the 
young. Thus 'Abdallah b. Ja'far b. Abi Talib 
forbade his children’s tutor to read with them the 
qaM(u of 'Urwa b. al-Ward, as they might there- 
by be incited to leave their native soil and seek 

1 Ibn al-*Arabi, in ‘Abdari, iii. 311, line 16. 

2Nawawi, TaMhlh^ ed. Wiistenfeld, p. 239, line 6 from 
foot. 

3 Jahi?, Baydn, i. 213, 3 from foot. 

4 Rihalat al’Siydsa, MS in Leyden University Library, no. 
1020, fol. Q7a= Mashrlq, ix. 1074. 

t Tahdkib al-akhlaq, p. 44, foot. 

8 Nih&yat aUrutbafi talah ahlyishai in Maskriq, x. 1086. 

7 Of. ZBMG Iviii. (1904)684. 

« MadkhaX, iii. 127, 131, line 1. 


their fortunes elsewhere.^ There is also a hadlih 
saying which assigns the ‘ books of the Christians ’ 

I likewise to the class of writings that must not be 
taught to the young.® 

3, Status of the elementary teacher. — The im- 
portance attached to the work of the elementary 
teacher — the person from whom the young received 
their earliest knowledge of Allah — is by no means 
reflected in his social status. The prevailing atti- 
tude of Muslim society towards the teacher of 
children (usually called fiql ; in the Maghrib also 
darrar, ‘little child,’ from dhurriyya, pi, dharari) 
is represented in Arabic literature as one of ex- 
treme disrespect. His position is on a level with 
that of weavers, blood-letters, and other despised 
trades.® Teachers were universally spoken of as a 
stupid and brainless class. ‘ Seek no advice from 
teachers, shepherds, or those who sit much among 
women ’ ^ — an adage which, as applied to teachers 
and weavers, and with the addition of the explana- 
tory clause, ‘ for God has deprived them of reason 
and withheld His blessing from their trade,’ is 
quoted as a saying of the Prophet.® The phrase 
'"ahmaq min mu'allim knttdh (‘stupider than a 
schoolmaster’) — ^with variations in the wording — 
has passed into a proverb.® 

There is also a group of anecdotes, forming a permanent ele- 
ment in the Adab literature, which turn on the same point— the 
teacher as dunce. 7 ‘ How should we look for sagacity in one 
who is beside his wife in the evening, and in the early morning 
goes back to the society of little children ? ’ 8 This contemptuous 
attitude found expression in the epigram : 

Kafa-l-mar’a naqsan an juqala bi’annahu 
Mu'allimu siby6n^» wa’in kana fadila,® 
i.e. *It is a sufficient indication of a man’s inferiority — ^be he 
never so eminent — to say that he is a teacher of children.* The 
teacher’s occupation, in fact, works almost like a specific for 
generating stupidity. Ibn al-Jauzi (tA.H. 697 =a.d. 1200), who 
wrote two books, treating respectively of * the shrewd ’ and ‘ the 
stupid,’ sets forth in the second of these the relative stupidity 
of various classes of people according to the following table : — 
‘The rationality of women [who are universally regarded as 
ndqi$M al-’aql wal-din,^^ i.e. * deficient in rationality and reli- 
gion ’] equals that of seventy w'eavers ; that of a weaver equals 
that of seventy schoolmasters.’ n When 'Abdallah b. al-Muqaffa' 
was asked to give a weekly lesson to the son of Isma'n b. *Ali, a 
dignitary of State, he refused the engagement, with the remark, 

‘ Do you really wish me to have a place on the register (diwdn) 
of numskulls ? ’ 12 it is not su^rising, therefore, that the satirical 
poems directed against Jusuf take full advantage of 

the fact that he, as well as his brother, was once a schoolmaster 
at Ta’if , and remind him of the time when he was stUl * a humble 
slave, who early and late kept company with the village boys ’ ; is 
a person whose loaves were always of different shapes — ‘one 
without any visible rounding, another round as the full moon * 
—because he received them as payment from the parents of the 
children whom he primed with the surat al-kautharM 

This literary mockery of the elementary teacher, 
however, was not so damaging as the scorn which 
found its way into the hadlth in the form of sayings 
ascribed to the Prophet ; for here the criticism was 
no longer confined to humorous sallies against the 

1 Aghdnl, ii. 191, 9. The reference is probably to such verses 
as are found in the Diwdn, ed. Nbldeke, Gottingen, 1863, iii. 
verse 6 ff., v. Iff., vi. 7ff., xxxii. 4. 

2 Lisdnal-'arah, s.v. ‘Bkr,’ v. 146, line 3 : Idtu 'alUmu abkdra 
aulddikum kutuba-l-na§drd, 

8 Of. the present writer’s art. * Die Handwerke bei d, Arabem, 
in Globus, Ixvii. (1894), no. 13. 

4 JalT.i?j Baydn, i. 180, line 1. 

5 Dhahabi, Mizdn al-i'tiddl, i. 66. 

® Burton, Unexplored Syria, London, 1872, i. 286, no. 132. 

7 Ibn Qutaiba, 'Uyun al-akhbdr, p. 442; Ibn al-'Adim, in 
Thaldth rasd’il, ed. Stambul, p, 33 ; the same anecdote, as told 
of molldhs in Turkestan, appears in F. Duckraeyer, ‘Un- 
befangene Beobachtungen aus Russisch-Turkestan,’ in the 
Beilage zur Miinchener Allgem. Zeitung, 1901, no. 260. 

8 Ja^ii?, loc. cit. 

9 Mub,diardt al-udabd, Cairo, 1287, i. 29. 

10 Mumad Abmed, ii. 67, at top ; ^alilli Muslim, i. 169 1 cf. 
Goldziher, Muh. Studien, ii. 296 ; the idea is elaborated, in a 

S oem ascribed to *Ali, and found in Baha al-din al-'Amili, 
likhldt, Cairo, a.h. 1317, p. 72. 

11 Thamardt al-aurdq (ed. in margin of Mufyd^ardt al-udabd), 
i. 194 (with many anecdotes about teachers). 

12 MuJi.dd. udabd, i. 29. 

18 Malik b. al-Eaib, in Ibn Qutaiba, Poesis, ed. de Goeje, 
Leyden, 1904, p. 206, line 14 ; cf. Lammens, p. 360, note 2. 
Jurjani, al-Muntakhab min kindydt al-udabd, Cairo, 1908, 

p. 118. 
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mtelleetiial poverty of teachers, but fastened with 
special keenness on their moral shortcomings. 

‘The teachers of our children are the vilest among you ; the 
most deficient in pity for the orphan, the raosl churlish towards • 
the poor.’ ‘What thinkest thou of teachers?’ aske<J Ahii j 
Hurairaof the Prophet, whose answer was: ‘Their dirham is 
forbidden property, their livelihood is unjust gain, their speech 
hy|iocri8y.' i 

The odium thus expressed made itself felt also 
in tlie treatment meted out to teachers. Yahya b, 
Akthani (t A.H. 243 = A,D. S57}, Judge under Khalif 
Ma’inun, even refused to accept teachers as satis- 
factory witnesses in a court of iaw,^ This disquali- 
fication has been explained^on the ground that the 
profession taught tim iiurhin for hire. But the 
teacher could, of course, make the retort that 
the judge himself takes a reward for dispensing 
Bivine justice.^ The hapless pedagogue gave fur- 
ther ofienee by drawing attention to the better 
treatment accorded to his calling among other 
peoples. Such comparisons evoked severe stric- 
tures from the religious stand noint, and were actu- 
ally declared by the ^Meccan theologian, Ibn Bajar 
al-Haitami {fA.H. 973= a.d. 1565)— on the autho- 
rity of earlier writers — to be one of the recognized 
criteria of unbelief : ^ 

‘ When a teacher of children says, “The Jews are a great deal 
better than we Muslima, for they fulfil the obligations due to the 
teachers of their children,”— any one who so speaks is to be 
regarded as a knjirJ 6 

It is possible, of course, that this depreciation of 
the indispensable profession of teacher may be <lue 
simfdy to the haugiitiness inherent in the Arabic 
race.*^ In passing judgment upon it, however, we 
must not lorget that analogous features appear 
in the educational annals of Greece and Home.'^ 
Moreover, it may be said in favour of Muslim 
society as a whole that this far from creditable 
attitude towards the elementary teacher was by 
no means universal. We know of Muhammadans 
of unbiased mind who made a stand against the 
hackneyed Judgments of the populace, and attained 
to more appreciative estimate of an undeservedly 
maligned vocation. As the representative of this 
point of view, we may single out Jabi? (t a.h. 255 
=A.D. 869 ), who in this, as in other matters, criti- 
cized the prejudices of the masses in an independent 
spirit. 

maintains that the traditional estimate of the school- 
master held good only of those in the lowest ranks of the pro- 
fession— the Ignorant teachers ; and he points to the men 
of high intellectual distinction who had taught in schools, and 
had in some cases exercised great influence as the instructors 
of princes.8 He also cites an impeding list of illustrious scholars, 
poets, and theologians (Kisa’i, Qu$rub, Kumaib, etc.) who had 
adorned the profession, and he sets beside them a number of 
contemporary teachers. ‘Here in Ba^ra we have never had 
men of greater learning in various branches of science, or of 
more lucidity in the expression of thought, than the tw'o 
teachers, Abu-l-Wazir ana Abu-l-’Adn&n.* Hence it was sheer 
folly and crying injustice to reproach the profession as a whole 
with stupidity .» 

I m Zurqani, on Muwatta, Cairo, a.h. 1279-60, iii. 7. 

3 Thamardt ahaunlq^ ioe, eiL 

s 'Uyun al<-akhbar, p. 91, line 9 ; cf. Bukhiri, Ahkdm^ no. 17 
(Qastfi^Sni, X. 268). 

^ bi-qaw&tf aX-^ldm (ed. in margin of this writer’s 

Zitwdjvr, Cairo, a.h. 1312, ii. 74). 

8 As illustrating the reverse side of the matter, we may quote 
what Wilhelm Burchard, a native of Saxony, w'ho was held cap. 
Mve by the Turks in the 17th cent., says with regard to the 
positaon of teachers in Turkey : ‘ Man halt die Schulmeister in 
Turckey sehr wehrt und thun kein Uberlast, iassen auch nicht 
geschehen, dasa ihnen ein eintzig Leld wiederfahre, worinnen 
sie uns Teutschen hefftig besch&men, als da viele gar Fuszschemel 
aus ihren Schuldinem maohen und alles Hertzeleid den armen 
Leuten zufiigen » (W. B., Eims in die 19 Jahr vm Turdeen 
gefang&n gewesmen Saehsm auffe neu ermute Tdrckey, 
Magdeburg, 1688, '4691, cap. ix.). 

6 Cf. Goldziber, Mtdi. Studun^ i. 110. 

VarsteUung d. BrzUhungs- te. tTntmriehtmjmem bei 
dL Griechen u. Edmem^ Altona, 1870, p. 102. 

8 The tutor sometimes took his nisoa from a family of repute 
in which he had served ; thus the philologist, Abu *Amr al- 
Shaibini, who taught the son of Yazid b, Mansur, adopted the 
surname Yazidi (Suyu|;i, JBughjat p. 192). 

® Jab4, Baydn^ i. lOO flf. « Khaim rasd’U, Stambul, a.h. 1801, 


In order to gain the prestige of authority for 
this more favourable view of the teacher^s calling, 
attempts were made to trace it likewise to utter- 
ance.s of the Prophet himself. Al-Qurtubi (fA.H. 
671=A,I). 1272), the great commentator on the 
Qur’an, gives ins imprimatur to one such deliver- 
ance, viz. 

‘The best of men, and the best of all who walk the earth, are 
the teachers. When religion fails into decay, it is the teachers 
who restore it. Give unto them, therefore, their just recom- 
pense ; yet use them not as hirelings, lest you wound their 
spirit. For, as often as the teacher bids the hoy say, “ In tlic 
name of Allah, the merciful, the coinytasisionate,” and the boy 
repeixts the words after him, God WTites for the teacher, ant! tor 
the boy and his parents, a record which shall surely save them 
from the Fire.' i 

It b true that the scholar who thus lent his 
sanction to a usually branded as apocry- 

phal was an Andalusian. In Amlalusian Islam, 
no doubt, a higher value was placed upon the 
function of the teacher than was the case in the 
East — a result due in great measure to the flourish- 
ing system of elementary education that had grown 
np in the Western khali'fate.^ Here, therefore, the 
alleged utterances of the Propiiet in honour of 
teachens would tend to be more favourably re- 
ceived- The same thing holds good of Islam in 
Sicily. 

speaking of Palermo, the Aral> traveller Ibn tiauqsd (t a.h. 
367= A.D. 977) puts on record that he found over three hundred 
elementary s'/hools in that city, and that the inhabitants regarded 
their teachers ‘as their most excellent and distinguished 
citizens/ speaking of them aa ‘the people of Allhh, their wit- 
nesses [before GodJ, and iheir trusty friends.* It 5s tnie that 
Ibn liamial, in explanation of the scornful attitude towards 
the intellectual capafitiea of teachers prevalent elsewhere, adds 
that ‘ they choose this profession in order to eviwlt enrohnent 
in the army.''* 

4. Payment of teachers. — Ab htm been indicated 
in the mregoing, the gravamen of the strictures 
urged against the teaching i>rofe.s8ion from the 
religious side wm the fact tliat teachers asked and 
took payment for giving instruction in the Qur’fin, 
The moral propriety of tftking wages for religious 
teaching was a question frequently debated among 
Muslim jurists. It is to be presumed that in 
Islam, as in other religions,® the devout were 
in favour of gratuitous religious instruction. In 
spreading the knowledge m Divine things the 
teacher should have no other design {nit/j/a) than 
that of doing a work well-pleasing to < 3 od, and 
thereby attaining nearness to Him. No financial 
consideration should attach to such * near-bringing 
works ’ iqurdb)^ any more than — on similar grouncS 
— to the ddh&n,^ the ^aldt^ the diffusion of the 
hadlth^ etc. All such acts must be done only 
iUisdhan (*for God’s sake’), not iktuciban {^for 
gain ’). In support of this view, and in evidence 
of its being ttie only legitimate one, there were 
numerous traditions to hand ; nor were typical 
examples lacking to commend its acceptance. 

One auch example was found in *Abd al-EatimS-n al-Sallami, 
a man of devout spirit, who had actually heard hadiths from 
the Iii)8 of 'Otbman and *Ali, and who, at the time of his d€»th 
(during the khalifate of ‘AbdalmalikX was imam of a mosque in 

1 Quoted by ‘Abdari, Madkhal^ ii. 158. 

2 Ibn ai-Jauzi pronounces the following verdict on this 

^aditk: ‘It is not permissible to use this saying as an argu- 
ment [in the question as to payment of teachers), for it is a 
concoction of Ahmed b. ‘Abdallah al-Harawi al-JuyiMri, who 
w’as a liar, and fabricated a matter in which all critics 

of tradition agree’ (MS in Leyden Univ. Library, no. 1772, foL 
I32a). In SuyuH's work on spurious traditional sayinp likewise, 
this and other similar utterances regarding imCmim&m marked 
with a warning rubric {Ahha^dXi al~mapm''a 

p. lOlff.X 

8 Of. Schack, F<mie tt. Kumt dw Amber in Spanicn 
Sidlienf Berlin, 1866, i. 62 ; Dozy, Gmch. d. Maww Spanimf 
Leipzig, 1874, ii. 68. 

4 SiU. Geogr, Arob., ed, de Goeje, Leyden, 1870 ff., ii. 87, top. 

4 Of. Manu, xi, 63, where the sot of teaching the Veda for 
hire, or learning it under a pdd teacher, is declared to be a sin 
of the second degree. 

® Goldriher, ifttA iStvdien, ii. 390. 

1 These traditional testimonies were collected by the l^an- 
balite Ibn al-Jauzi (MS in Iteyden XJniv. Libr^, no. 1772, fol. 
1816). 
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Kufa, and in that capacity had devoted himself to teaching the 
Qur’an. It is recorded that once, on coming home, he found 
a number of cattle which a grateful father had sent him as a 
honorarium for instructing his son in the sacred volume. He 
at once returned the gift, with the message : * We take no pay- 
ment for the Book of God.’ t Other teachers of the Qur’an gave 
similar practical expression to this point of view ; 2 and, in sup- 
port of the theory that religious instruction should be given 
■majjdnan (‘ gratuitously ’), appeal was made also to an admoni- 
tion ‘ from the ancient books ’ which, in point of fact, may be 
identified as a Talmudic maxim.s 

But, while the demand for free religious teach- 
ing might be good enough as an ideal, and while 
some even tried to carry it into effect, it was natur- 
ally left behind in the march of practical life. It 
was, after all, necessary that the wretched beings 
who, without much moral support from their 
fellows, engaged in the work of teaching should at 
least make a bare subsistence out of it. In this, 
as in many other things, the religious injunction, 
with its ascetic ideal, could not be put in practice 
so ruthlessly as to maintain a universal interdict 
against the merest pittance of payment.^ As a 
matter of fact, besides the more austere hadUhs, 
there are others of a more humane character, and 
more favourable to the practice of taking wages 
for religious instruction ; and the teacher who was 
not in a position to prosecute his calling for a 
purely spiritual reward could always derive com- 
fort from these.® 

Even Bukhari himself finds a place in his Corpus Traditionum 
for a saying ascribed to Ibn 'Abbas : * Nothing has a better right 
to be rewarded than [instruction in] the Book of God.’ It is 
true that he appends to this the condition laid down b}’’ Sha'bi, 
viz. that the teacher may on no account negotiate for his 
wages, but may accept what is voluntarily given him. Bukhari 
finally cites the testimony of Hakam b. 'Uyaina : * I have never 
heard it said of any of the fugahd that he disapproved of the 
teacher’s remuneration. Even ^lasan Ba§ri paid a teacher ten 
dirhams.’ 6 From Malik b. Anas comes the still more decisive 
statement that in the holy city of Medina none has ever taken 
umbrage at the teacher’s receiving a reward even in this world 
— and that not merely as a voluntary honorarium from the 
parents, but as a fixed monthly fee (micshdhara)J 

Accordingly the payment of teachers became the 
rule actually recognized in practice by Muslim 
law,® and was vindicated, with the support of the 
sources quoted above, by authorities of the highest 
repute.® 

The adherents of the more rigid view, in giving 
their consent to the practice of paying teachers — 
this payment, however, they preferred to call 'iwad 
(‘recompense’) — sought to solace their feelings by- 
qualifying the teacher’s right by certain pia des%- 
deriay which, it is true, made very little difference. 
They appealed to the moral sense of the teacher. 
He must look upon his wages, not as professional 
emoluments, but as a gift (fath)'^^ Divinely be- 
stowed upon him in order that he may pursue a 
calling well-pleasing to God.^^ The all-important 
thing is the inward purpose {niyya ) ; he must 
devote himself to the work from purely spiritual 
motives, and without any worldly considerations 
whatever. To this 'Abdari adds the naive admoni- 
tion that the teacher should make^ no public pro- 
fession of his motives, as it is quite like ‘ the people 

1 Ibn Sa'd, vi. 120, line 3ff. 

2 16. p. 210, line 12 ; 213, line 14. 

8 Goldziher, Muh. Studien^ ii. 181 f. ; also quoted as from 
* ancient writings,’ in Mawardi, Adab aUdunyd wal-din, Stambul, 
A.H. 1304, p. 71. 

4 Of. Lammens, MudeSt 360. 

s The liadlths pro and eon are brought together in the Ahl- 
wardt MSS, Berlin Royal Library, no. 145. 

6 Bukhari, Ijdra^ no. 16. That giving instruction in the 

Qur'an might have a pecuniary equivalent is shown by a story 
which relates how a man who was too poor to give his bride 
money or money’s worth as a wedding-present (inahr) was 
allowed by the Prophet to teach her several suras of the Qur’an 
in lieu thereof (Buldhari, no. 40 ; cf. Zurqani on Jfuioaffa, 

iii. 7). 

7 The present writer has not succeeded in tracing this regula- 
tion, as cited by MMik, in the Muwa^^a, 

8 Revue africaine^ xli. 281. 

2 Kamal Pashahzadah wrote a special risdla fi jawdz al- 
istljdr 'aid ta'lvm al-Qur’dn (Ahlwardt, Berlin MSS, no. 439). 

10 For this term, see WZKM xiii. (1899) 49. 

*Abdari. MadkhaU ii. 158, line 13. 


of our time ’ to take him at his word, and deprive 
him of his material recompense.^ Further, he 
must not let his continuance at work depend 
rigidly upon his being paid regularly. Should his 
allowance cease in any particular case, he must 
attend all the more zealously to the children of 
parents who, owing to their poverty, have fallen 
behind in their payments. ^ From the children 
themselves he must not receive presents without 
the knowledge of their parents or guardians.® In 
general, he must be satisfied that the money ten- 
dered him is above suspicion as to its source, and 
that it has not been gained dishonestly, or by 
methods obnoxious to religious precept ; he should, 
for instance, have nothing to do with the money of 
a tax-gatherer. With respect to this counsel — it 
was, of course, simply a wish — it is interesting to 
note the qualifying clause annexed to it, viz. that 
in such cases the teacher need not refuse money 
from the hands of the mother or grandmother of 
his pupil, so long as he can assure himself that the 
immediate source has the warrant of religious law.^ 
But he must avoid all intercourse with fathers 
whose occupation is at variance with the strict de- 
mands of religion ; and, as long as they make their 
living in that way, he must not greet them, or hold 
himself accountable to them.® 

Stories of the exorbitant charges made by emi- 
nent teachers come down from eveiy period, though 
it must be admitted that this applies only to those 
branches of learning which were not in the strict 
sense religious. 

The grammarian Muhammad b. 'AH al-Mabraman (f a.h. 845 
= A.D. 956), pupil of Mubarrad, had a name for excessive avarice. 
He would not give instruction in the kitdb of Sibuyah under a 
fee of one hundred dinars.^ Muhammad Shams al-din al-Suyiiti 
(tA.H. 808==:A.n. 1405) charged a dirham for every line of the 
grammatical poem Alfiyya^ which comprises about a thousand 
lines. 

5. School administration.— Muslim literature 
treats in great detail of the teacher’s demeanour 
towards his scholars,® and the conditions applying 
to the conducting of schools. As regards the re- 
lation of teacher to pupil, the fundamental principle 
is the just and equal treatment of all scholars, 
Laith b. Mujahid affirms that at the Day of Judg- 
ment God will subject the schoolmaster to a special 
interrogation as to whether he maintained strict 
impartiality between pupil and pupil, and that, if 
he jis found guilty in this respect, he will be set 
beside the workers of iniquity.® A whole series 
of apparently trivial points relating to the child’s 
presence in school are brought by 'Abdari under 
the principle that no distinction shall be made 
between children of the rich and children of the 
poor.^® Nor must the scholars be employed in the 
private service of the teacher’s household, without 
the express sanction of their parents ; and from 
this it was argued that the teacher must not make 
use of orphan children for such work under any 
circumstances, 

It is the law in Islam that all teachers should be 
married ; a similar requirement is found in the 
Talmud. A typical indication of the ethical stand- 

oint of Eastern peoples is seen in the regulations 

esigned to obviate the very suspicion of evil com- 
munications, The rule that the work of elementary 
teaching must be done, not at the teacher’s own 

I Madkhaly ii. 159. 2 Ih. i. 346, line 14 ff. 

« Ib. ii. 161, line 17. 

4 min wajhin masturiu bU~Umi (MadJchal, ii. 169, at the foot). 

6 Ib. 160, line 2. 

8 Suyuti, Bughyat al-vm*dt^ p. 74. 

7 Ib. 37. 

8 Ghazali has a short paragraph on the dddb mu'allim al-$ibydn 
(‘ manners of the teacher of children ’) in his Al-dd&b jH-l-dm 
(Majmu'at, ed, §abri al-Kurdi, Cairo, a. H. 1328, p. 67). 

8 Ibn Qutaiba, 'Uyun al-akhhdrf p. 98, line 6. 

10 Madkhal, ii. 168, 162, 167. 

II Ibn Bassam, in Mashriq, x, 1084 ; Rev. afrieaine^ xli. 2S8; 

12 JUadkhal, ii. 166, line 19. 18 Ib. 167. 

14 Mishn. Qidd/ksh. iv. 13. 
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residence^ but in a specially appointed public place 
{hanut, pi. hauDdnlt) witlun signt of the people was 
intended to prevent every suggestion of scandal.^ 
Nor could tbe balls of the mosques be used for this 
purpose, as little children might unwittingly defile 
tbe walls and flooring of the sacred edifice. This 
prohibition was supported by a saying of the 
Prophet : ‘ Keep your hoys an<l your lunatics away 
from your mosques’ ; but tbe precept was not strictly 
observed in practice. It has been a favourite cus- 
tom from olden times to <!onjoin the elementary 
school and the public fountain {mbil) ; the institu- 
tion of the latter is often combined with that of a 
school in the upper storey {maktab sahil). It is 
interesting to note Abdari’s criticism of certain 
practices common among teacliers in his day. He 
holds it unworthy of the profession that a teacher, 
at the inauguration of his school — or afterwards, if 
he finds his undertaking insufficiently supported — 
should try to draw the attention and invite the 
patronage of tbe public by setting up placards 
before the sebool-gate. It is Mkemse unbecoming 
that a teacher,^ in requesting the parents to attend 
the school-festivals (a/rdA), should in his letters of 
invitation {auraq isti'dhCmat) flatter them with 
high-flown epithets and titles, or compose the 
invitations in verse.® 

The pupils must also have their off-days. The 
school must be closed for two days of every week, 
viz. Thursday and Friday, and also for a period of 
from one to three days before and after the 'Id 
festival.® The Thursday holiday gave occasion to 
the proverbial plirase, ' to be as liappy as a teacljer 
on Thursdays’ (kmMl farilpa cU-mu'addih Ml- 
khamls)^ The scholars are also granted a wlmle 
or partial holiday whenever any one of them has 
finally mastered a section of the Qur’to.® The 
parents of a boy who has succeeded in doing this 
celebrate the event by a festivity and 

bestow upon tbe teacher a special gift, the accept- 
ance of which is not frowned noon even by tne 
precisians. When a youth completes his study of 
the Qur’&n, the occasion is celebrated in a feast 
called (in Mecca) iqldha^ or (in the Maghrib) 
takhrljaJ ‘Abdari’s minute account of the more 
extravagant— and to him obnoxious— forms some- 
times assumed by these functions reveals an 
interesting phase of contemporary life. 

The question of corporal punishment was also 
discussed among those witn whose educational 
methods we are now dealing. The ‘ rod ’ is re- 
garded as a valuable auxiliary of the teacher’s art. 
The * strap ’ — quite characteristically^ — Womes an 
object of comparison : * In the Prophet’s hand was 
a whip, like that used in schoor {ka-dirrat al- 
kultdb}—a. simile often employed.® The teacher is 
sometimes held up to derision by being described 
as ‘ one wbo brandishes the whip ’ (Mmil dirrd) 
and takes reward for the book of God,® Even the 
philosopher Ibn Sina, in his treatise on the educa- 
tion of children, speaks of the * assistance of the 
hand ’ {cd-istVdna bil-yad) as a useful adjunct of 
instruction.^® The tutors of the young sons of 
khaiifs did not spare the rod,^^ nor did the fathers 
disapprove. 

Al-Miibarrad describes a scene in which the Khalif ‘Ahdalmalik 
leads by the hand Prince Marwan, ^ crying because of the whip- 
ping his teacher had given him.’ 12 Abu Maryam, preceptor of the 
Abb&sid princes Amin and Ma’mun, was apparently given to a 

1 Ibn Bassim, in x. 1084; Madkhalf ii, 163; Bev. 

africatne, xll 281. 

2 Madkhah ii. 169 1 » lb, 168. 

* Balawi, Kitdb Cairo, A.H. 1287, i. 208. 

6 Rev, africaim^ xli. 284, at top. 

® We find also the term b'^hdm (Madkhal, ii 179, line 16). 

7 Snouck Hurgronje, Mekka.^ Hague, 1889, ii. 146 ; Mar^ais, 
Le Dialecte drabs mrli d TUmcm^ Fans, 1902, p. 246. 

8 tfsd al-ghdba, lii. 60, line 6; iv. 234, line 9; v. 663, line 1. 

» YSqut, ed* Margoliouth, t 60, line 7 from foot. 

w MasIiHq, ix, 1074. ri Yiqut, i. 223. 

la JSCdma, p. 678, line 11. 


too dw^c use of the ferule. On one occasion he chastised 
Prince Amin so severely as to make his arm black and blue. The 
prince complained to his father, and showed him the maimed 
arm. The Khalif invited the stern pedagogue to dinner ; and 
when the latter, in no little apprehension, specified the offence 
for which the prince had been so sharply dealt with, the father 
reassured him with the words : * You are at liberty even to kill 
him : it were better that he die than remain a fooL’i 

A further form of punishment was ‘ keeping 
in’ ; but, in the one instance of this known to ns, 
it is the father, not the teacher, who administers 
the correction.® 

It was to be expected that, in order to protect 
the children against the undue severity of iruscible 
masters, jSluslim jurisprudence would endeavour to 
regulate the penaltie.s applied, both as to their 
form and as to their degree. It sanctioned corporal 
punishment, especially for religious oflencesj^but 
only in the case of dnldren over ten years of age ; 
while, as to the amount of punishment, the extreme 
limit was variously laid down as between three ^ 
and ten ‘ light strokes.’ Nor must the teacher 
resort to any instrument used by the judge in 
administering legal penalties {haad). The 
khal speaks severely of contemporary teachers who 
chastise with ‘dry almond rods, bushy palm- 
branches, Nubian switches, and even the instrument 
called th^falaqa^^ {‘stocks’), and used for the 
bastinado. The supervision of the teacher in this, 
as in other matters, was assigned to tlie chief of 
police. In the directions drawn up for this oflicer 
he is instructed to be observant of the w^ay in 
wiiich children are treated at school, anti to pro- 
tect them from maltreatment by hot-tempered 
teachers.® 

6. Education of girls.— It must be borne in mind 
that the maxims relating to the training and 
instruction of the young apply only to boys (^aM), 
The education of girls did not fall under these 
rules except in one single particular, viz. that, as 
set forth m the police directions recorded by Ibn 
BassS-m, the female teachers of girls {mu'aUimdtt 
<d-bandt) are to be more strictly looked after in 
regard to the poetical pieces which they set before 
their pupils.^ While it was deemed necessary to 
instruct girls in moral and religions things, there 
w’as no desire to lead them through the portals of 
intellectual development. Woman’s proper sphere 
centres in the spindle,® and this requires no training 
in letters. Even the philosophic thinker and poet 
Abii-l-AlS al-Ma'arrI (t A.H. 449 = A. B. 1057) en- 
dorses this maxim,® which became a veritable 
household word in the ancient J^Iuslim world. 
The following utterance of the Prophet regarding 
females — said to rest on the authority of 'A’isha — 
is frequently quoted : ‘ Do not let them frequent 
the roofs ; do not teach them the art of writing ; 
teach them spinning and the mrat al-nurd'^^ But 
it were surely preposterous to regard this siira 

1 abudah&i 1, SO. 

2 Agh&ntj IX. lllj line 6 from foot. 

s In the instructions regarding' the training of children it is 
usually stated that * they shdl receive corporal punishment for 
neglecting prayer from the age of thirteen * (c.p. Ghaz&li, as 
above); in other versions (e.g. Mizdn ai-t’ttddf, ii, 364) the 
terminus a quo is given as ten years. 

^ The maximum of three was deduced from the b<^d%th by 
certain Malikito theologians ; see Qastallani, x. 40, line 12 (on 
Bukhari, ifu^drobun, no. 29). 

6 MadJkhal^ ii. 166. Regarding the instruments of punishment 
employed in Oriental schools, cf. the interesting notes, with 
illustrations (including tbe /aAioa), in the Rev, du monde mtcstd' 
man, xiii. (19103 420-423, and xiv. (1911) 67, from which we learn 
that in one Muslim country or another the various penalties 
mentioned by ‘Abdari were all in actual use. 

6 Ibn Khaldun, in Mashriq, x, 963 ; cf. ib, 966 ; Ibn BassSim, 
lb, 1084. 

7 Mashrtq, x. 1086. 

8 Mubarrad, KdmU, 150. An almost verbally identical saying 
of the Rabbis occurs In the Bab. Talmud, Fdnid, fob 666, on 
which cf. S. Krauss, Talmud, ArcMol, i. (Leipzig, 1910) 668, 
note 260. 

8 Kreraer, CulturgescMchU^ ii. 133. 

10 Mizdn ii. 336. This bddlth is reproduced in the 

MustoALrak of as an authentic saying of the Prophet. 
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(xxiv.) as suitable for the training of young girls, 
containing as it does the revelations which refer to 
women of known or suspected immoral life. The 
most emphatic warnings of all are uttered against 
teaching women to write. Ibn Miskawaih (f A.H. 
421 = A.D. 1030), in spite of all his schooling in philo- 
sophy, finds nothing strange in this prohibition. In 
his Jawidan Khirad he adopts a pronouncement of 
*Omar l. which, in counselling the stringent control 
of women, lays an interdict upon their being taught 
to write. ^ 

It is told of Luqman the sage that, when on one occasion he 
passed a school, and noticed that a girl was being taught, he 
asked, ‘ For whom is this sword being polished ? * implying, of 
course, that the girl would be her future husband’s ruin.2 it is 
not surprising to find this view reflected in the police instruc- 
tions handed down by Ibn Bassam : ‘ He [the teacher] must not 
instruct any woman or female slave in the art of writing, for 
thereby would accrue to them only an increase of depravity.* 
It is a current saying that ‘ a woman who is taught to write is 
like a serpent which is given poison to drink.’ 3 
Girls must be kept from the study of poetical 
literature; here there is no concession whatever, 
such as is made in the literary education of boys."* 

These views, however, belong rather to the 
sphere of ethnology than to that of religion, and 
it would be absurd to regard them as expressing 
principles inseparable from the fundamental teach- 
ings of Islam. The history of Muslim civilization, 
even in periods which show no deviation from the 
line of strict orthodoxy, would supply many a 
refutation of such a theory. "When we bear in 
mind how many women had a share in the trans- 
mission of hadith works,® we see the untenability 
of the view that in religious circles the art of 
writing was withheld from women on principle. 
The daughter of Malik b. Anas was able to correct 
the errors of those who recited and transmitted 
her father’s Muwatta,^ That the rule against 
teaching women to write was of universal validity 
is disproved by the very name of a learned lady 
of Damascus, viz. Sitt al-kataha (‘mistress of the 
writers’) hint ahi-l-Tarh, who supplied Jusuf b. 
'Abdal-mu’min of Nabultis with traditions.'^ The 
learned woman is found even among remote tribes 
in the heart of the Southern Sahara, where women 
are apparently not prohibited from cultivating 
Muslim learning.® 

‘ The nomads of this region of the Sahara possess books, pre- 
cisely as do the settlers ; nor do they abandon them even in 
their wanderings ; their migratory habits do not prevent their 
devoting themselves to intellectual activities, or allowing their 
children, even girls ^ to share in such studies.’ 9 

Above all, however, it is the position of women 
in the learned life of Andalusian Islam, as por- 
trayed by such writers as al-Marrakushi,^^ and 
verified by the facts of literary history, that 
shows to what a small extent the prohibitory 
maxims were applied in actual religious practice. 

1 MS in Leyden Univ. Library, no. 640, p. 202. 

2 Ibn Mas'ud, in Ibn ]Hajar al-Haitami, Fatavn TiadUTiiyya, 

Cairo, 1307, p. 63, among other warnings against educating 
girls. _ 

S Mashriq^ x. 1085. Of. Muhammad ben Cheneb, Proverbes 
arabes de I’Algirie et du Maghreb^ ii. (Paris, 1906) 246 f., 
no. 1685. 

4 Jahi?, JBay&riy i. 214, line 1 ; Ibn BassEm, loe, cit 

5 The instances given in the present writer’s Muh. Stydien, 
ii. 405-407, might be largely added to. We take occasion to 
refer only to the many women mentioned by Taj al-din al-Subki 
(t A.H. 771=a.d. 1370) among the sources of his knowledge of 
tra(htion; see, e.g., fabaqdt al-ShdjViyya^ i. 49, lines 16, 17; 
51. 16 ; 69. 7 ; 72. 16 ; 74. 12 ; 76. 6 ; 80, 3 from foot ; 82, 8 ; 107. 7 
from foot, etc. The number of women referred to as sources of 
tradition by al-Suyutii (tA.H. 911 = a. d. 1505) in the list of his 
Isnads (in appendix to his Bughyat al-wu'dt, pp. 440-461) is 
surprisingly large. 

6 Madkhal, i. 179. 

7 Ibn Bajab, g:abaqdt al-Eandbila (MS in Leipzig Univ. 
Library, Vollers, no. 708), fol. *149a. 

8 For a notable example from the I7th cent, see Rev, du 
monde mumlman, xiv. [1911] 7. 

9 Isma’il Hamet, ‘ La Civilisation arabe en Afrique Oentrale ’ 
(ib. 11). The author contrasts the ignorance prevalent among 
women in the Northern Sahara with the culture which is 
widely diffused among those of the Southern tribes (ib, 22). 

10 Hist, of the Almohades^, ed. Dozy, Leyden, 1881, p- 270. 


Besides the women who attained eminence in 
various branches of science and literature, and 
especially in poetry, we find several who were 
active in civic service, as, e.y., ‘Muzna (secretary 
to the Emir al-Nasir li-din- Allah [t A.H. 358= 
A.D. 969]), the learned, gifted with a beautiful 
handwriting.’ ^ Such examples show at least that 
the prohibitive sayings referred to were a dead 
letter in practical life ; and they also prove that 
the education of women actually attained a very 
high standard, and went far beyond the prescribed 
limit of the surat al-nUr, Hence the endeavours 
made within recent times in various parts of the 
Muslim world to raise female education to the 
level of Western civilization may be justified by an 
appeal to the past history of orthodox Islam. 

7 . Education in ethical and political writings. — 
The problem of elementary education has not been 
ignored in the literature of ethics and politics. 
The somewhat mechanical precepts of the older 
theological writings have been furnished with a 
deeper foundation in ethics and philosophy, and 
enriched with the ideas of a more worthy con- 
ception of life. As in ethics and philosophy 
generally, so also in education, we must recognize 
the powerful effects of that Hellenistic influence 
which we have already noted in some matters of 
detail. Keference was made above to an educa- 
tional excursus which Avicenna (f A.H. 428= 
A.D. 1037) incorporated in his tractate on govern- 
ment (risdlat al-siydsa).^ But Avicenna dealt 
with little more than the formal elements of the 
question, and it was really al-Ghazali (t A.H. 505= 
A.D. nil) who first brought the problem of 
education into organic relation with a profound 
ethical system. Starting from the Hellenistic 
idea of the infant mind as a tabula rasa susceptive 
of objective impressions,® he urges upon parents 
and teachers their solemn responsibility for the 
principles which they may stamp permanently 
upon the young soul. The child is given them as 
a trust, and it is their part to guard it well and 
faithfully. They must not only fill the young 
mind with knowledge, but — and Ghazali lays 
special emphasis upon this — must seek to stimulate 
the child’s moral consciousness, and train him to 
the proprieties of social life.^ 

It is somewhat remarkable that in the discussion 
of problems in the theory and practice of educa- 
tion the literature of Western Islam (the Maghrib) 
takes the lead. In the East, it is true, Ghazali’s 
vigorous dissertation makes up for the more 
abundant products of the West, and has, more- 
over, had a great influence upon the latter. As 
early as the 4th cent. A.H., however, we find a 
reference to a work called Kitdh al-tafdila fl 
ta'dlb al-muta^ allimln (‘On the Education of 
Pupils’), by *Ali b. Muhammad b. Khalaf al-Qabisi 
(tA.H. 403= A.D. 1012), of Gabes in Southern 
Tunis,® who enjoyed a high repute as one of the 
Malikite traditional school.® The present writer 
has, however, sought in vain for any further 
mention of this presumably pedagogical work of 
al-Qabisi. In regard to the legal provisions bear- 
ing upon education, again, the great authority 

1 Al-Babln, ed. Oodera, no. 1590 (Bibl. Arab, Hisp. vol. ill.). 

2 Published in the Arab magazine Mashriq^ ix. 

3 cf. the Arabic proverb Al-ta’allum fl-l-§ighar kaUnaqsh 
jUl-liajar (‘ Learning in youth is like engraving upon stone ’), 
Jahi?, BayaUj i. 102, line 10 from foot. 

4* This most important treatise by Ghazali has been translated 
into English and appreciatively criticized hy D. B. Macdonald, 
* The Moral Education of the Young among the Muslims,’ in 
JJJS XV. [1906] 286-304 ; cf. also al-Ghazali, Lettre mr l’4dU‘ 
cation des enfants, tr. hy Muhammad ben Cheneb, in Rev, 
africainej xlv. [1901] 241 f. 

5 Balawi (likewise a native of the Maghrib), Kitdb AUf-ba^ 
i. 76, line 6. 

6 Ibn Khallikan, ed. Wiistenfeld, Gfittingen, 1835-40, no. 467 
tr. de Slane, London, 1843-71, ii. 263) ; Abu Bakr ibn Khair 
Bibl, Arab, Hisp, ix, x.), p. 296. 
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is Abu-l-Walid ibn Kiishd the elder {t A. H. 520= 
A.B. 1126), qadi of Cordova, and grandfather of 
the famous philosopher of the same name {i.c, 
AverroSs). Abu Bakr ibn ab'Arabi (fA.H. 543 = 
A.D. 1148), qadi of Seville, who expounded his 
edueational ideas in a work entitled Mnrdql 
ahzulfd (‘Stages of approach,’ i.e. to (xod), is also 
frequently indebted — even in his language — to 
(ihazali^s treatise. The Mamqi is apparently lost, 
but numerous excerpts are quoted in a work by 
another Maghrib writer, the Madhhul al-shar' 
al-skarlf (* Introduction to the Sublime Law’ of 
Muhammad ibn al-^Jajj al-Abdari (t A.H. 737 = 
A.D, 1336-7). This work, which has in view the 
reform of Muslim life on the basis of the ancient 
Siinna, devote a number of sections to the subject 
of education and training, and has on tills account 
been used as one of the sources of the present 
article. It is worthy of remark that in tlie scheme 
of education set fortn in 'Abdarfs quotations from 
the M'fardqi of Ibn al- Arabi, the latter lays great 
stress upon hardening the body : the young should 
sleep in hard beds, and he trained in physical 
exercise ; they should be urged to bodily activity, 
and inured to pain by corporal punishment. He 
also pleads strongly for games and hours of 
recreation. 

‘ If a cliild is kept from play, and forced to work at his tasks 
without jrjt<*nnis8ion, his spirit will be depressed : his power of 
thought anu his freshness of mind will be dest royed ; be will 
become sick of study, and his life will be overclouded, so that 
he will try all possible shifts to evade his lessons.' t 

Ohazfili iikewiHe liad spoken empliaticjilly on 
the evils of overpressure. Kext in order after 
‘Abdari comes another Maghrib authority, Ibn 
Khaldun (fA.H. 808 =a.i>. 1405), renowned as a 
writer on the plulosophy of history, who devoted 
great attention to educational problems, and 
especially to the spirit of primary education, its 
gradation, the methodics of teaching the Qurifln 
and philological subjects, and even the question 
of scliool-books {mutU7i ) ; ® a lucid account of his 
educational ideas will be found in B. B. Mac- 
donald’s Aspects of Islam,^ A work treating of 
married life {muqni' cd-miiht&j fl addh aUziwdj) 
by the Maghrib writer Abu-i-’^Ahbas b. Ardun 
al-Zajli (fA.H. 292= A.D. 1584) contains a long 
chapter on the education of children ; this was 
published recently by Paul Paquignon.*^ Eeference 
may also be made to a compendium of the maxims 
relating to education, the work of a Maghrib 
author whose name is not given ; it is based largely 
on the treatise of ’Abdari, and has been publish^ 
in the original, together with a French trans- 
lation, by the Algerian professor, Muhammad ben 
Cheneb.® 

A word may be added, for fullness^ sake, regarding the edu- 
cafeioiml ‘ guide ^ of Burh§.n al-din al-Zarnuli (c. a.h. 600 « 
A.B. 1203), mkoduced into Europe under the title of Enchiridwn 
Studiosifi This work, the author of which was a native of the 
East, deals, not with primary education, but with the study of 
theology, and gdves pious counsels for the successful prosecution 
thereof. From the educational standpoint the sixtn chapter is 
worthy of attention, as it contains suggestions regarding the 
first steps in study, the amounts to he mastered m the early 
stages, the repetition of what has been learned, etc. The 
aumor, conformably to time-honoured maxims, advises students 
to begin a study so far as possible on a Wednesday, as it was 
on that day that God created light.i 

8. Modern movements towards reform. — So 
long as the social life of Mam remained im- 
pervious to Western influence, and even to-day 
in circles that are still unaffected by it, the 

1 In Madhhal^ iii. 812 flf. 

2 ProUgom^im, ed. Ouatremke, Paris. 1868, HI 248 ; tr. de 
Slane, Paris, 1862-68, iil 271 f. 

« New York, 1911, pp. 809-316, 

4 Mevue du mmde mumlman^ xv. [1911] 118-123. 

® * Notions de pMagogie musulmane,' JSeo, africa,im^ xli. 
[1897] 269-286. 

6 ed. Oaspari, Leipzig, 1838. 

7 Ta."lim al-muta'aUim iarig cU-ta^adlum^ with a commenterv 
by Shaikh ibn Ismail *AH (dedicated to Sultan Murad m. [1674- 
1596]), Maimaniyya Printing Office, Cairo, A.n. 1311, p. 31, 


instruction of the young proceeded mainly on the 
lines laid down in the ohier theological wTitings 
(see above, § 2). The best descriptions of this tra- 
ditional stage are found in the works of E. Lane ^ 
and Snouck Hurgronje* (for Arabic countries), 
and H. Vamb^ry'® (for Turkey proper).*^ But, 
■while this primitive and patriarchal form of in- 
struction still liolds its place — even amid the influ- 
ences of foreign culture with whi(!h it will have 
nothing to do — there has meanwhile arisen in 
various Muslim countries a system of education 
which comes more and more into harmony with 
modern requirements. The new movement was 
initiated by the Egyptian pasha Muhammad ’Ali, 
the founder of modern wdiqse educational 

reforms, begun in 1811, were at flrst, it is true, 
of a somewhat circumscribed character. A further 
advance was made in 1824 by the erection of train- 
ing schools in various departments, and the move- 
ment was partially organized and consolidated in 
1836.® On this basis all branches of education 
have made rapid progress in Egypt. In Turkey, 
the reform of primaiy education was inaugurated 
in 1845, under Sultan 'AlHluimajid, by the institu- 
tion of the so-called JhisMh/pa schools, while in 1868 
his succes.Hor, * Abdul ’Azfz, established a iyceum 
in Galata-Serai,® But, in spite of ceaseless efforts 
to raise the standard and widen the scope of edu- 
cation throughout Turkey, the results still fall far 
short of a general riiffusion of knowledge, and in 
many parts of the Ottoman Empire there has been 
no advance whatever upon the crude institutions 
of primitive times. It slnmld be mlded, however, 
that in Turkey and elsewhere the more liberal- 
minded Muhammadans, in default of adequate 
institutions of their own, send their cluldren of 
either sex to non-^IusHm schools established by 
European and American agencies. 

It will be readily understood that, in countries 
under European rule having a Muslim population, 
the various Governments have greatly promoted 
the cause of education by the establishment of 
distinctively Muslim schools, as, e.o., in India,’ 
and, since the English occupation, also in Egypt. 
In the Muslim colonies ot France and Holland 
likewise,® the respective a<i ministrations have de- 
voted great efforts to the task of bringing the 
native educational methods nearer to the standards 
of modern culture. It is a remarkable fact that 
the Muhammadan subjects of the Kussian empire 
(Tatars) are spontaneously and independently mak- 
ing strenuous and successful efforts to develop a 
modern system of education,® and, under the leader- 
ship of enlightened co-religionisfcs, are able, in all 
social and intellectual concerns, to combine an 
unswerving loyalty to their faith with an earnest 
striving after progress on modem lines. The ad- 
vance thus being made in various branches of 
education embraces also the instruction of girls, 
whicli is coming to be recognized more and more 

1 Manmrti and Customs of tM M^em Egppiiam\ LCtiond<m» 
1873) ch. il (‘ Early Education '), p. 73 ff. 

u. 143 S. For East India, cf. the same writer*! De 
AtUkers, Leyden, 1894, ii. I ft. 

* SiUenHlder am dsm Morgentaride, Berlin, 1876, p. 120 ff. 

* Ot.also Vopagm du Chemlier Chardin mi Ferm^ ed. Langl^s, 
Paris, 1811, iv. 224 ff. 

**Cf. l>or, l/lmlfuetmi puJbliqm mi Egypte^ 1872; 

Yakoub Artin Pasha, ^ibiiqtm en Egppte, I^aris, 

1890. The latest statistical information regarding Muslim ana 
Coptic educadon in Egypt is given in a little work entitled 
ADta’limfi Cairo, a.H- 1829, by Shaikh *Ali Jiistif. 

0The main particulars are given by Oarra d© Vaux, la 
Doctrine de Paris, 1909, p. 210 ff. 

7 On the present state of Muslim education in India, see Jtevxm 
du monde tnmulman^ xv. [1011] 118-123. 

8J. Q. Hockman, * L’Etjseignement aux Indes Orientales 
N^erlandaises,* in Bihlwthtqm Colmiale Internationale (Insti- 
tut Colon. Intern., Brussels), 9th ser., vol. i. 

9 See Molla Aminoff, ‘ Les Pro^ifes de rinstruotion publique 
cbez les Musulmans russea,* in du Ttmide lx. 

247-263, 296 ; Sophie Bobrovnikoff, * 5foslems in Eussia,* In The 
Mmlem Wcrrld^ ^ Zwemer, L (1911) 16 ff. 
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as a matter of vital moment for the Muhammadan 
world. The more important phases and incidents 
of the whole movement are chronicled in the Bevue 
du monde mumlnmn (Paris, since 1906), which 
deals with all Muslim countries, and has now 
completed its sixteenth volume. 

Among specifically Muhammadan tendencies 
making for educational reform, we may mention 
the Babi movement, which arose in Persia in 1844 
(see art. Bab, B abIS, vol. ii. p. 299 ff. ), and which, 
as Baha’ism, has since then been constantly ex- 
tending its influence. From the outset the prin- 
ciples of this sect have embraced an endeavour to 
raise primary education to a higher level and 
to relieve it of its long legacy of prejudice — 
aims which have been most strenuously pursued 
by the Baha’i. Their more exalted conception of 
woman and of her function in family life, and 
their abolition of the restraints placed upon the 
female sex by ancient convention, are naturally 
coupled with efforts to improve the education of 
girls. 

With the progress of primary education the 
development of the higher grades of instruction 
goes hand in hand. In many parts of the Muslim 
world, indeed, the latter has outstripped the 
former, A considerable number of colleges for 
the study of special subjects — military, medical, 
legal, and technical — and designed primarily to 
meet economic and political requirements, have 
been established, and in some centres these are 
combined to form a kind of university {ddr aU 
funiin).^ A large institution, designed to perform 
the function of a university, was quite recently 
erected in Cairo ^ (President-Rector, Prince Ahmed 
Fu’ad Pasha, great grandson of Muhammad ‘Ali). 
In Aligarh, India, the endeavour to form the 
academy founded there in 1875 into a university 
is within sight of success — a movement which, 
with Agha Khan at its head, finds generous sup- 
port among adherents of Islam throughout India. ^ 
Teheran likewise has a college which does its work 
under the style of a ddr al-fundn. By way of 
providing stepping-stones towards such higher in- 
stitutions, effective progress is being made in 
Turkey and Egypt with the system of preparatory 
or i'dddl schools. 

These institutions are all conducted according 
to detailed instructions of the respective Govern- 
ments, and the instructions are printed and made 
public. Various reforms, especially in regard to 
the system of examination and granting diplomas, 
have been recently effected by the Government in 
the great madrasa of the Azhar mosque in Cairo, 
in which the study of the various branches of 
theology is pursued on traditional lines; as also 
in the schools associated with that madrasa at 
Tanta (the Ahmediyya mosque), Damietta, and 
Alexandria.^ The need for reform in higher theo- 
logical education has asserted itself also in more 
sequestered localities.® Among other agencies 
aiming at the diffusion of culture among Muham- 
madans, mention may be made of the Khalduniyya 
institution at Tunis,® which takes its name from 
the Ibn Khaldun referred to above. All these 
manifold activities are but so many endeavours 

1 As r^ards Turkey, cf. M. Hartmann, Unpolitische Brief e 
au8 der Tiirkei, Leipzig, 1910, p. 127 ff. 

2 Bev. du monde mus%ilman, xiii, [1911] 1-29. The courses 
given in Cairo University by native and European scholars 
(Guidi, Littmann, Nallino, etc.) in Arabic have now been 
published. 

» lb, xiii. 670-673 ; as to the objects of the university, cf. ib. 
xiv. [1911] lOOff. 

* P, Arminjon, L’Enseignementi la doctrine, et la vie dans les 
\miversit6s musulmanes d*EgypU, Paris, 1907. 

s As, e,g,, in Bukhara ; cf. Rev. du monde musulman, xiv. 
[1911] 143. 

6 The official organ of this establishment is Al-madrasa, 
edited by *Abdalrazzaq al-Mtasi ; it contains reports of the 
courses in the various subjects taught in the Institution. 


to arouse, strengthen, and apply in practice, among 
the Muhammadan peoples, the conviction that their 
religion does not prohibit them from rising to the 
demands of a progressive civilization, or pursuing 
the intellectual life. 

liiTBRATURB. — ^This has been given fully in the footnotes, 

I. Goldziher. 

EDUCATION (Persian). — The Persians, like 
all other Orientals, attached high value to educa- 
tion, so that Hdrmazd (afterwards Hormisdas iv.) 
could reply to his teacher, the sage Buzurjmihr, 
that * wisdom is the best thing, for the sage is the 
greatest among the great ’ {Bmh’ndmahy tr. Mohl, 
Paris, 1876-78, vi. 425), and the Pahlavi Pandna- 
inahfi Vajorg-Mitro (ed. and tr. Peshotan Behramji 
Sanjana [under the title Ganjeshdyagdn^ Bombay, 
1885, p. 11) makes the same sage say : * Education 
makes man noble, . . . education is a corrector of 
man’; while the 9th cent. Dlnhar^ (ed. and tr. 
Sanjana, Bombay, 1874 ff., p. 585) declares that 
‘men ought to raise themselves to illustrious 
positions by worldly knowledge and by education, 
(which enables them) to read and write.’ So vital 
was this matter, especially as regards religion, that 
even an adult was advised by Buzurjmihr (Pa^icfria- 
mak, p. 21) to spend a third of every day and 
night ‘ in getting religious training and in asking 
sensible questions of pious men,’ the second third 
being devoted to agriculture, and the remainder to 
eating, sleeping, and recreation. The legal code 
of the A vesta, in like manner, enjoins Qiat the 
‘ holy word ’ {mddra spenta) be pronounced to those 
who come ‘ seeking (religions) instruction ’ {xrafu- 
cinah[Vend, iv. 44]), and it is especially mentioned 
as a desirable characteristic of children that they 
be * of good understanding’ {hvlra [Yasna, Ixii. 6 ; 
Yaii, xiii. 134]). 

Thus far there is the unity of all generalities ; 
but, when we turn to the data concerning the 
actual training of children, much confusion con- 
fronts us. The reason doubtless is that, just as in 
modem times, education was not absolutely uni- 
form ; and, in addition, the passages on which we 
must rely are largely concerned (especially in the 
classical authors) with the early training of royal 
children; while some accounts, notably those of 
Xenophon’s Cyropwdia, are not free from the sus- 
picion of exaggeration in the interests of political 
romance. 

The Vendidad states (xv. 45) that the care 
{drddra) of the child should last seven years. Until 
the age of four (Bahram Gur, Shdk-ndmah, v. 400), 
five (Herod, i. 136), or seven (Valer. Max. ii. 6), the 
infant passed his time in the women’s apartments, 
and his first training was received from women 
and eunuchs (Plato, Legg, 695 A ; cf. the pseudo- 
Platonic A 121 D). From five until 
seven the child should be under its father’s tuition 
{Shdyast Id-Shdyast, v. 1 [West, SBE v. 290]), 
although, as in the case of Bahram Gur, who was 
sent to Arabia in infancy {Shdh-ndmah, loc, ciL), 
this rule was not always o bserved. Beal instruction 
began about the age of seven (Bahram Gur), or 
even as early as five (Herod, i, 136 ; Strabo, p. 733), 
and lasted until the age of twelve (Bahram Gur, 
who, however, seems to have been exceptionally 
brilliant), fifteen (Artaxshir Papakan, the founder 
of the Sasanian empire [Karndmakd ArfaxsMr-i 
PdpakdUi ed. andtr. Darab Peshotan Sanjana, Bom- 
bay, 1896, p. 5]), sixteen or seventeen (Xenophon, 
Cyropced, I. ii. 8), twenty (Herod, i. 136), or even 
twenty-four (Strabo, p. 733) ; but all essential in- 
struction should be given by parents to their 
children by the age of fifteen {Pandndmak^ p. 25), 
It was a man’s duty to instruct his cliild, for thus 
it might rise to some superior station in life [Dink, 
ed. Sanjana, p. 263) ; and he should teach not only 
his child, but his wife, his countrymen, and himself 
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{this probahlj refers especially, as Sanjana re- 
marks, to religious rather than secular knowledge ; 
BtQ Anclarj-t Atiirpat, ed. and tr. Peshotan Beh- 
ramji San j ana, Bombay, 1885, p. 2) ; wiiile it is 
enjoined upon him : * If you have a son, send him 
to school from his early years, for education is the 
light-giving eye of man ^ {ih. p. 5). The Fandndrmk 
(p. 25) adds a further inducement for a parent to 
teach Ms child to practise virtue and to shun vice : 

* Those parents that give a certain amount of 
education of this kind to their children obtain their 
recompense from whatever good deeds their children 
do ; hut those that do not give it draw upon their 
own heads whatever iniquities their children, devoid 
of the strength it affords, commit/ It is also espe- 
cially recommended to many one’s daughter ‘ to 
an intelligent and learned man ; for her union witli 
such a person is like the seed sown in a fertile soil 
and producing grain of a superior quality {Andarj, 

p. n 

In its original extent the Avesta contained 
accounts of the subjects and methods of education, 
but these records have now vanished, and the sole 
information regarding them is contained in the 
Dinkart (VIII. xxiL 2 ; xxxviL 4 [tr. West, SBE 
xxxvii. 77, IH]). 

The former of these Dinkart passages— on the second section 
of the Ganahd’Sar-mjat jVaw— contained information ‘about 
arrival at the period for the teachinf? of children by a ifu^itrdiun 
or father, and the mode of his teaching ; . , . the sin due to 
not teaching a child who is to be taught, and whatever is on 
the same subject* The other passage— on one of the con- 
cluding sections of the il'mpara7n ivVwjfc— touches on matters 
pertaining to ‘ the association of priestly instructor and puph, 
and their meritoriousness together ; tne fame of the priestly 
instructor for priestly instruction, and that of the disciple for 
every kind of learning derived from the priastly instructor, and 
every kind that the priestly instructor imparts to the pupil ; 
and the happy effects of the priestly instructor, of every kind, 
in similar matters.* 

According to a famous passage of Herodotus 
(L 1S6 ; cl Strabo, p. 7S3), Persian boys were taught 

* three things only— -to ride, to shoot, and to speak 
the truth ’ ; and it is clear from Strabo’s account 
that their training was physical rather than mental. 
The Iranian sources imply (as was doubtless the 
case) that intellectual instruction was carried to a 
far higher degree. Thus Artaxshir Papakan * be- 
came so proficient in literary knowledge, riding, 
and other arts, that he was renowned throughout 
Pars ’ {KdmdynaJc, p. 5) ; and for BahrEm Gfir were 
chosen three teachers : one for the prince’s instruc- 
tion in letters ; tlie second to teach him falconry, 
battledore, archery, swordsmanship, vaulting, and 
‘ to hold his head nigh among the brave ’ ; and the 
third to acquaint him with Mi royal and adminis- 
trative duties [Shah • naTtmh, v, 401 f.). Some 
idea of the mental attainments which the beau 
ideal of a Persian prince was supposed to possess 
may be gleaned from the examination of HSrmazd, 
on the completion of his education, by Buzurjmihr 
{ih. vi. 425-430). 

Strabo states {Im, cit.) that the Persian boys 
were trained in companies of fifty each ; and 
Xenophon {Cyropoed. I. ii. 2 ff.) ascribes to the 
Persians an elaborate system of education, which 
however, is probably far from being historic. 

According to him, the Fersians were the only nation who 
taught their future citizens from the very first to abstain from 
evil and to do good. They had a ‘ free market,* from which all 
trading was excluded as causing a confusion inimical to good 
training ; and of its four parts one was occupied hy children, and 
another by youths. Both classes were divided into twelve parts, 
aged men directing the children, and men of mature years the 
youths. The children studied justice as the Greek schoolboys 
studied their letters, and the most of their time wm passed m 
holding mock courts. Besides this, the children learned self- 
control (ffciitfipQcrijvrt), and to all this training they were subject 
until the age of sixteen or seventeen, when mey were graduated 
into the number of the youths, their duties now being of a more 
practical nature, such as mounting guard, hunting, warlike 
exercises, and tests of endurance, this period of their lives last- 
ing twenty-five years. The whole account seems to be a thinly- 
veiled picture of what Xenophon would gladly have seen carried 
into actual effect in Greece- 


Persian children of noble and princely familiea 
were often educated at court (Xenoph, Anab. i, 
ix. 3, Cyropoed, VIII. vi. 10), although it was by 
no means unusual for high-born children to sent 
for their training to other families of rank, as was 
the case with Zames the second son of Qubiid 

{Procopius, de BelL Fers. i. 23), and witii Bahrain 
Gur, the latter being educated in Arabia {SME 
nmnah^ v. 400). Tutors for the latter prince w^ere 
sought from all civilized countries, including Greece, 
India, China, and Arabia, the choice being finally 
awarded to two sages from the country last-named 
{ih, p* 398 f.). Besides this, we are told by Clemens 
Alex. [Feed, i. 7) that the Persians had * royal 
pedagogues’ {§a<r(Xeioi vaiBaybjyotjj wiio, four in 
number, were chosen from all tlie Persians by the 
king and placed in cliarge of the instruction of his 
children. The pseudo-Platonic Alcibiades Frifnus 
{loc. ciL) adds that these men were appointed when 
the princes had reached the age of fourteen, and 
details their duties as follows ; 

The first, who was ‘the most wise/ taught the ‘magic* 
(fiayeCa) of Zoroaster, * which is the service of the gods/ and 
royal duties ; the second, who was * the most just,’ taught the 
child to practise truthfulness throughout life ; the third, who 
w*as * the most prudent,* taught control of all jiassions and con- 
tempt of liodily pleasure; and the fourth, who was ‘ the most 
manly,’ taught the prince to be fearless and brave (cf. the three 
teachers of I5ahram Gur, though their hmnehes of iuHtruction, 
as noted above, w'ere quite different from those detailed in the 
Greek source). 

Of the peraonal relations between teacher and 
pupil there is little record in the extant Iranian 
texts, although, from the respectful and affectionate 
attitude maintained tewartlft the instructor in the 
Skdh-ndmahf it is to be inferred that the feeling 
between the tw*o was one of tenderness and devo- 
tion. It has already been observed that a section 
of the lost Avesta Iltlspdram Mask devoted atten- 
tion to * the association of priestly instructor and 
pupil, and their meritoriousness together’ {Dmk 
yiu. xxxvii. 4) ; and the Avesta, as now preserved, 
itself has a significant indication of the closeness of 
this relation (Fo^f, x. 116 f.) : 

* Twentyfold is Miara [here the godiing of alliance and fidelity] 
between two friends from the same district ; thirtyfold between 
two from the same community ; fortyfold between tw'o from the 
same house ; fiftyfold between two from the same room ; sixty- 
fold between two from the same priestly gild ; uvtntufold be- 
tween prieeUy pupil and priestly teacher (ai&rpa oiBra-paiti ) ; 
eightyfold between son-in-law and father-in-law; ninetyfold 
between two brothers ; hundredfold between parents and child ; 
thousandfold between two countries ; ten thousandfold is Midra 
to him who is of the Mkzdayasnian religion.* 

LiTsaATtraK.— Brisson, d& Reyio Persarum PrindwtUf ed, 
tederlein, Strassburg, 1710, pp, 165 ff,, 429 ff., 610; Rapp, in 
ZPMQ XX. (1866)103-107 ; Modi, Education aimng the Ancient 
Xrdnians^ Bombay, 1905 : Karaka, BM. of the Parsis^ London, 
1884, vol. i. ch. vi. ; Jackson, Persia Past and Present^ New 
York, 1900, pp. S79f., 427. LoiJIS H. GEAY. 

EDUCATION (Roman), — ^The history of 
Roman education is that of an evolution from a 
simple to a complex and comparatively encyclo- 
pajdic kind of instruction ; from what we should 
call ‘primary’ education through a stage when 
‘secondary’ education wm gr^uallj combined 
with higher learning of a ‘University’ stamp; 
from the ancient discipline of the home to an Im- 
perial system of officials appointed under the cog- 
nizance of the Emperor ; from an unpaid instruction 
by parent or slave to an organization where, at 
least in the higher grades, large salaries were paid ; 
and from a narrowly Roman training to a cosmo- 

olitan culture. To illustrate the development in 

iological terms, there was an original Roman 
strain, there was subsequent crossing with Greek 
influences, accompanied by vigorous adaptation to 
environment, and followed gradually by a fixing 
of the type, which became more and more effete. 
So practical a people as that of Rome was certain 
to have its own way of fitting each new generation 
for the struggle and duties of life, and the eq[uip- 
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ment which was sufficient for the burgher of a city- 
State needed wide expansion before it could suit 
the citizen or civil servant of a world-Empire. 
The altering aims and methods of Koman educa- 
tion are easily discernible in a chronological survey 
of the subject, which may be conveniently exam- 
ined in three stages : 

(1) Earlier period— Republican times, to the age of the 

Punic Wars, c. 240 B.o. 

(2) Middle period— c. 240 b.c. to the reign of Hadrian, 

A.D. 120. 

(S) Pinal period — from a.d. 120 to the end of the Empire. 

One may at once point out that, amidst the 
ferment of the fresh ideas of Hellenic culture, 
Roman education was most progressive in the 
middle period, while in the later period the rhetori- 
cal training, on the contrary, became stereotyped ; 
that is to say, education in the end ceased to secure 
BO well the practical aims which it previously had 
in view, and the acceptance of traditional culture 
and methods as absolute rendered the system im- 
pervious to health-giving conceptions of change 
and advance. 

I. Earlier period — to the Punic Wars. — For the 
earlier centuries of the city, evidence regarding 
education is scanty and untrustworthy. 

Not much value can be attached to statements of a later age 
about the school attendance of Romulus and Remus at Gabii 
(Plut. Romul vi.), about Numa’s Sabine training, or about the 
education, partly in Greek, given to Servius Tullius (Oic. de 
Rep. II. xxi.). The advanced culture of Etruria, we know, 
influenced Roman religion and customs ; but the probability 
of its having influenced Roman education (Cic. de Div. i. xli. 92 ; 
Jullien, Les Professeurs de litt. etc., pp. 29-33), and, in fact, the 
state of general education in regal times, are matters beyond 
our ken. It is true that Mommsen considers reading and writ- 
ing tx) have been widely spread in Rome at an early period 
(RSm. Oesch. i, 211 f. [Eng. tr., 1876, i. 224]) ; but even so one 
cannot positively assert the existence in the 6th cent. b.o. of 
schools at Rome regularly attended by girls of mature years, 
although that would be the literal inference from Livy’s account 
of Virginia going to school among the shops of the forum (Liv. 
m. xliv. ; Dion, Hal. Ant. Rom. xi. xxviii.) ; nor can one on 
similar evidence positively assert the existence of schools at 
Falerii and Tusculum in the times of Oamillus (Liv. v. xxvii., 

VI. XXV.). 

The character of education, however, during 
many generations of the older Republic can be 
readily grasped. The clearest conception of it is 
to be obtained from what Plutarch tells us {Cat. 
Maj. XX.) of the way in which Cato brought up his 
son. Although this applies to the period of the 
Punic Wars, yet Cato^s rigid attachment to tra- 
ditional usage impels one to take it as representa- 
tive of the education after the ancestral fashion 
which preceded the Punic Wars. Cato kept a 
slave to teach the elements to the young people in 
his establishment ; but he disliked the notion of 
having his oivn son scolded or reprimanded by an 
inferior ; so he himself undertook the training of 
his boy in literature, law, and gymnastics {aMs 
fiky fpf 7pa/4/Aart(rT95s, at/rbs dk vo/iohddKTTjs, atirbs 3b 
yvfjLvaa-T'^is). The physical education was in riding 
and the use of weapons, boxing, and exercises 
likely to test endurance. With his own hand and 
in large letters he wrote out historical narratives 
for the boy’s use, and showed such scrupulous re- 
gard for decency of behaviour and language in the 
interests of the youth’s moral welfare that Plutarch 
expressly alludes to the noble work of moulding a 
young life to virtue. 

This practical, physical, and moral training was 
long in vogue. The younger Pliny regretfully re- 
calls those happy ages when instruction was more 
a matter of the eye than of the ear, and his concise 
formula expresses a central feature of the primitive 
training — ‘ suns cuique parens pro magistro ’ {Ep. 
VIII. XIV. 6), as does Seneca’s aUusion to the 
‘domestic magistrates’ {de Ben. iii. 11) as agents 
of education. Close companionship of parent and 
son characterized the manners of times which en- 
couraged youths to listen to a father’s discussion 
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of legal questions raised by his clientes in the 
atrium^ to take part in his religious observances 
as eamilli, to attend him to the senate (as was the 
usage at one period), to hear momentous speeches 
delivered, and even to accompany seniors to dinner- 
parties, where they might sometimes chant the 
praises of bygone heroes (Cic. Brut. xix. 75, Tttsc. 
Disp. IV. ii. 3 ; Val. Max. II. i. 10 ; Varro ap. 
Non. 77, s.v. ‘ Assa voce ’), and where their very 
presence might prove a salutary check upon 
licence (Plut. Q. Mom. xxxiii.), on the principle 
worthily formulated by Juvenal — ‘ maxima debetur 
puero reverentia’ (xiv. 47). 

In the Latin sense educatio was applied to the 
process of training a child how to live — how to 
confront the problems of material existence (Varr. 
Of. Non. 447, 33, s.v. ‘ Educere ’ : ‘ educifc obstet- 
rix, educat nutrix, instituit paedagogus, docet 
magister’). In this sense, education began with 
the father’s recognition of the newly-born infant’s 
right to live, which was conceded if he formally 
raised it in his arms ; and most of this early care 
for the young fell to the mother or to near kins- 
women, or, in an increasing degree as society de- 
veloped, to nurses. In the time of the Empire, 
Tacitus could still use the phrase ‘ in sinu matris 
educari’; and it should be remembered that a 
Roman matron was well equipped to impart sound 
physical, moral, and often intellectual training to 
sons and daughters. Her position was one of 
greater dignity than that of the Athenian wife, 
and some have ventured to think that ‘ the whole 
social fabric was moulded by the forceful character 
of house-mothers in the serene atmosphere of the 
home ’ (C. W. L. Launspach, State and Family in 
Early Ftome^ 1908, p. 199). This is but a modern 
version of that ‘ regiment of women ’ {ywaiKOKparia) 
which so alarmed Cato (Plut. Cat, Maj. viii.). 

Although primitive usage preferred that mothers should 
suckle their own babes, there is good evidence for the early 
emplojunent of both foster-mothers and dry nurses. At a later 
period the number of nurses employed can be gauged from the 
records of inscriptions (see ‘Monumenta columbariorum,* in 
CIL vi. 4352, 4467, 6323, ^24, 8941-43 ; cf. occurrences of nutrix 
and similar words in Indexes of the CIL ix. and x., under 
‘Parentelae et necessitudines’). Their importance was not 
restricted to questions of the proper feeding of infants, although 
this was not overlooked by the Romans (Varro, Cato [for older 
readings Catus or Capy8\ ant de tiberis educandis, cited AuL 
Gell. iv. xix. ; Nonius, 201, s.v. * Cepe ’). It was recognized that 
they had much power in shaping the character for better or 
worse, and in securing the avoidance of many bad habits, foolish 
beliefs, and objectionable pronunciations. This is the reason 
for the stress laid upon the choice of a nurse in Quintilian and 
in the de JSducatione Puerorum ascribed to Plutarch. 

About the age of seven a Roman boy in the 
earlier period came more definitely under his 
father’s tuition, to be taught on the lines which 
we have seen were followed by the elder Cato— 
namely, the elements of reading, writing, and 
reckoning, and such bodily exercises as would best 
tit him for military service. Boys belonging to the 
simpler and more agricultural times of Rome also 
took part in farm-work and in the rural religious 
ceremonials ; while girls learned, under their 
mother, spinning and other domestic accomplish- 
ments, except the menial tasks of corn-grinding 
and cookery. The two main careers were war 
and politics ; and the object was to train a man of 
action, with no claims to rival the intellectual and 
aesthetic accomplishments of an Athenian, but 
well-developed in body, reverential towards the 
gods, mindful of ancestral custom (mos maiorum)^ 
regardful of the laws which he learned as a boy 
by rote from the Twelve Tables (Cic. de Leg. II. 
xxiii. 59), inclined, therefore, by the force of pre- 
cept and example to follow virtues like obedience, 
temperance, bravery, and industry, which may 
always be inculcated independently of an organized 
system of education, if parents can be relied upon 
to perform their duty. There was nothing more 
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distinctive of the native Koman education than its 
training of character, and the store set by morality 
— p.y. modesty (rd 5’ pTUxhnav oix ^ttov 

edXa^fitcrdai rov vaiSds urap^yrGs rwr kpQy vap&ivtav 

Ay 'E(rrtd5tty /caXoucrt [Plut. Cat, MaJ, xx.J ; cf. 
Cicero^s terms of praise ‘adiilescenti pudentissimo 
et in primis honesto^ {pro Cluefii, lx. 165]} ; or obe- 
dience (Dion. HaL Afit, Horn, ii. 26). In fact, the 
outstanding qualities in a model young Koman 
may be taken, as summarised in Cicero’s words, as 
‘self-control combined with dutiful affection to 
parents and kindliness towards kindred ’ modestia 
cum pietate in paxentes, in suos beneuolentia ’ [de 
Off, II. xiii. 46]). ISuch were the moral results 
attained by an education entrusted without reserve 
to the famtliaf in consonance with a characteristic- 
ally Roman regard for the patria potestas. By the 
time that a youth reached the age of 20, a training 
deemed adequate for ail likely calls upon him had 
been given through the home, through exercise, 
through the companionship and experience of 
seniors, and through observation of the ways of 
men in the forum. The formal training of the 
mind, at first often undertaken by a father himself, 
tended, as claims on time became more insistent, 
to be delegated to a cultured slave, acting under 
the parental supervision. 

While robust frames, disciplined minds, stolid 
gravity, and unyielding courage bore testimony to 
the strength of the ancient upbringing, it had its 
(iefecte. It provided little ti) induce refinement, 
artistic tastes, or kindlier emotions. It produce<l 
a Cato, ready to recommend the prompt sale of a 
slave worn out by faithful service, or a Mummius, 
who sacked Corinth without compunction, and saw 
nothing extraordinary in laying down a stringent 
condition that his contractors for transporting un- 
rivalled masterpieces of Greek art to Kome should 
replace any lost or damaged en route I Yet, despite 
limitations, it was an admirable method of training 
patriotic warriors ; and it yielded the constancy 
and enerp” requisite for the victors in the Funic 
Wars. Leaving such liberty to the family, and 
eschewing State infringement upon private instruc- 
tion, the older Rome succeeded in drawing the 
bonds of citizenship closer than Greece had done 
through theories of systematized education. 

2. Middle pmod— 240 B.C.-A.D. 120.-- The most 
momentous alien factor in the development of 
Roman education w^as the influence of Greece. 
The whole action of Hellenic culture upon Rome 
was of high significance ; but its details cannot be 
considered here (see ‘ The Invasion of Hellenism,’ 
in J. W. Burs Lit, But, of Mom^, pp. 92-117). 
Some salient facts, however, must be given. Rela- 
tions between Rome and Magna Graecia led to 
contact with Greek civilization at an early but not 
exactly detenninable date. The borrowing of the 
alphabet is a well-known instance ; and commerce 
and diplomacy obviously ensured acquaintance 
with Greek, at any rate in its spoken form. Thus 
Postumius in 282 B.c,, as Roman envoy at Taren- 
tum, could make a speech in the language, even if 
it was a ludicrously bad one; ana Gmeas, the 
representative of Pyrrhus, seems to have addressed 
fche Roman Senate in Greek without an interpreter. 
But this does not necessarily imply acquaintance 
with Greek literature, or presuppose a highly 
developed literary education; and it is fully a 
century later when we find the father of the 
(Jracchi (consul in 177 and 163 B,o.) addressing the 
Rhodians in good Greek. Certainly, the literary 
education had long been in operation before the 
days of Licinius Crassus, who, as proconsul of Asia 
in 131, proved Ms command of no fewer than five 
Greek dialects. A date of lasting import for 
education, as it was for literature, was the year 
240 B.a, when livius Andronicus realized and 


supplied the need of a literary text for Roman 
schools by translating the Odyssey into Latin 
satumians. It remained in use till the days of 
Horace. The period of Livius was evidently one 
of educational activity ; for he and Ennius, Sue- 
tonius says, were poets and ‘ half-Greeks,’ but at 
the same time teachers w’ho gave instruction in 
both languages [do Gram, i. ). Anotlier sign of the 
times was the opening, about 231 B.c., by Sp. 
CarviliuH, of the first school where regular fees 
were charged. Apparently m early as 173 B.c. 
the teaching of Epicurean pliilosophy had excited 
so much attention that the Government, alarmed 
at its seductive plausibility, ^ banished two of its 
professors. Soon after, AemOius Pauius brought 
the royal library from Macedon to Rome (Fiut. 
Aeyn, Paul. xxviiL ; Isid. Orig, VL v. 1), and the 
access of the ‘Scipionic Circle’ to its volumes 
must have influenced education, as it did litera- 
ture. The residence of the thousand Achaean 
hostages in Italy for sixteen years after 167 B.c. 
is memorable, not only for the intellectual stimulus 
so given, but also for the recorded advice tendered 
by the most famous of the hostages, Polybius, to 
the younger Scipio“that he should^ take advantage 
of the educational facilities obtainable owing to 
the number of Greek teachers in Home (Folyb. 
xxxn. X.}. Kearly at the same <late €rate.s, the 
renowned librarian of Fergamum, came on an 
errand of state from King Attains, and, kdng 
detaineti in Rome owing to a broken leg, spent 
some time in lecturing. A man of broad scliolar- 
ship, he so improved the method of teaching by 
his lectures on Greek literature that Suetonius 
declares him to have l>een the introtlncer of ‘gram- 
mar’ {de Gram, ii,}. Meanwhile Greek philosopliy 
and rhetoric were making great headway — too 
much headway in the eyes of many |>atriotic 
Romans; for m 161 the pkUosophi and rhetores 
were banished, probably for reasons similar to 
those which in 92 B.c. prompted the censors 
Ahenobarbus and Crassus to interdict the rhetores 
Latiniy namely that, in handling rhetoric, they 
did not lecture in Greek and according to genuine 
Greek methods, but transferred their attention to 
Latin, and reared students m a cheap * school of 
impudence.’ A similar distrust animated Cato’s 
hostility to letting the dangerously brilli^t 
philosopher Cameades prolong his diplomatic visit 
and continue his discourses m 155 B.C. In fine, 
what we discover before the middle of the 2nd 
cent. B.C, at Rome is an acquaintance with the 
principles of Greek rhetoric on fche part of the 
upper classes, and the emergence of three grades 
01 education — in the hands of the litteratory the 
grammaticusy and the rhetor respectively. Roughly, 
they correspond to our elementary, secondary, and 
University standards (Apul. Mot, xx. ‘ prima 
craterra litteratoris ruditatem eximit, secunda 
grammatici doctrina instmit, tertia rhetoris elo- 
quentia armat’). The consideration of these 
must now occupy us. 

(1) Elementary education, — The litterator was 
in charge of the education in reading, wTiting, and 
ciphering. He was the teacher of the rudiments 
{ypapfULTumljsh and must not be confused with the 
more advanced grammaiieuSj who was sometimes, 
in virtue of his fuller learning, called litteratus 
(Orbilius, quoted by Suet, de Gram, iv.). St. Aug- 
ustine draws a clear distinction between these 
elementary ‘ letters’ and the which once 

attracted him so powerfully— * adamaueram lafcinas 
(iitteras), non quas primi magistri, sed quas docent 
qui grammatici uocantur’ (Conf. l, xiiL 1), In 
private houses, failing the parent, a trained slave, 
or in some cases the cliild’s own attendant (peuda- 
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a freedman) were, despite the unconcern of the 
Government, on the increase. The percentage of 
illiteracy was less than might be supposed ; for 
rimary education must have been pretty widely 
iifused, to admit of the circulation of military 
orders in writing by the time of Polybius. The 
scribblings on the walls of Pompeii, too, argue a 
wide-spread faculty of reading and writing in the 
1st cent. A.D. The methods of elementary teach- 
ing are discussed in Quintilian’s work, the fullest 
educational treatise which has come down from 
antiquity. The lack of literary texts had vanished 
long before his day, and he counsels early lessons 
on good authors (he prefers Greek [i. i. 12]), even 
before pupils can grasp the entire meaning. Simple 
fables and extracts from authors made convenient 
reading - books. The initial recognition of the 
shapes of letters can be, he points out, aided by 
ivory models given to children to play with (i. i. 
26 ; for instruction in reading, see Grasberger, 
Erziehung, etc., ii. 256-300). Writing was started 
by guiding the pupil’s hand, as he followed with 
the stilus characters traced on wax-covered tablets, 
or by a sort of stencil process in which the letters 
were cut on wood (Quint. I. i. 27 ; Vopisc. Tac. 
vi.). Later came the copying of specimen letters, 
and more advanced pupUs would use a calamus 
with atramentum to write upon vellum from Per- 
gamum, or charta manufactured from the papyrus 
plant of the Nile (for instruction in writing, see 
Grasberger, op, cit ii. 300 ff.). The dictata mag- 
istriy selections for dictation, gave practice in 
writing, and could be used afterwards to train the 
memory. In arithmetic many references show 
that the fingers were freely used for calculations. 
As at all times, tables had to be got up by rote, 
and St. Augustine recalls with an evident shudder 
of dislike the refrain of *one and one make two,’ 
etc, [Conf, I. xiii. ‘ unum et unum duo, duo et duo 
quatuor, odiosa cantio mihi erat ’). Harder sums 
were done with the help of the abacus and its 
calculi, the board being marked out into columns 
for units, fives, tens, fifties, hundreds, etc. The 
difficulties due to the awkwardness of the Roman 
figures were considerable (Marquardt, Das Privat- 
leben der Edmer^, 97-104, or Fr. tr. La Vie priv&e 
des Eomains, 1892, i. 115-123); but this fact did 
not prevent the attainment of high arithmetical 
skill by the capitalists, tax-farmers, money-lenders, 
and traders of a shrewd, hardheaded, and fre- 
quently covetous race, which had largely diverted 
its attention from farming to money-getting. 

(2) * Grammar School’ education, — Training under 
the grammaticus succeeded to elementary instruc- 
tion commonly when the pupil was 12 or 13 ; and 
lasted until he passed at about 16 into the hands of 
the rhetor. It should be noted that age-limits for 
the different grades of study cannot be regarded 
as constant ; for undoubtedly there was overlap- 
ping between the grades ; then, as now, pupils of 
the same age exhibited marked disparity in mental 
capacity ; and the abandonment of the bulla of 
boyhood and the assumption of the toga uirilis 
varied, with individuals and at different times, 
from 14 to 17, when military service usually began. 
At the ‘ Grammar School ’ the aim was to teach 
intelligent and effective reading of standard authors 
in both Latin and Greek. Of the series of gram- 
matici mentioned by Suetonius, most w'^ere of Hel- 
lenic origin, and many were freedmen {de Gram, 
XV., xvi, xix., XX.) ; but there were Romans who 
applied the methods of Crates’ lectures on Greek 
literature to their own poets, so that Naevius, 
Ennius, and Lucilius soon became school authors 
{op, cit, ii.). On the whole, the profession received 
scant honour and scant pay. The mamstrates’ 
officer (as in the case of Horace’s master Orbilius), 
the pantomime actor, and the boxer might all 


turn teacher (Suet, op, cit, ix., xviii., xxii.) ; and 
yet there were instances of Roman knights taking 
up the work ; and the educational demands must 
have been considerable when the city had over 
twenty flourishing Grammar Schools {op, cit. iii.). 
Under the Empire, good schools had a gram^ 
maticus Latinus and a grammaticus Graccus — a 
special teacher for each language, one lecturing in 
toga, the other in pallium. Though their subject- 
matter was different, the method was the same 
for both (Quint. I. iv. 1). 

This specialization and style of description are abundantly 
clear from inscriptions found in Italy and the provinces {e.g, 
the Grae&us in CIL ii. 2236 [OordubaJ, vi. 9453, 9464, x. 3961 
[Capua] ; the Latinus, ii. 2892 [Tricio in Spain], iii. 406 [Thya- 
tira in Asia Minor, PQMAIKCt], 3433 [Verona], 6278 [Como], vi. 
9455 [Rome], ix. 6546). 

Greek grammatici, who taught in Rome towards 
the end of the Republic, understood and wrote 
Latin also. The freedman Ateius Philologus, a 
native of Athens, was described by Asinius Pollio 
as ‘ nobilis grammaticus Latinus ’ (Suet, de Gram, 
X.), and Gnipho, Cicero’s teacher, was * non minus 
Graece quam Latine doctus’ [op. cit. vii.). Pro- 
fessors who took the simple title of grammatici 
were usually grammatici Latini {e.g, CIL ii. 5079 
[cf. 3872, * magistro artis grammaticae ’], vi. 9444- 
9452, ix. 1654). 

‘ Grammar ’ (grammatica) covered a wider field 
than in our acceptation. Its two functions were 
'recti loquendi scientia’ and 'poetarum enar- 
ratio,’ in other words, the knowledge of the cor- 
rect employment of language and the appreciation 
of literature (Quint. I. iv.-ix.). The first division 
involved study of the parts of speech, accidence, 
metric, and discussed faults in use of words, in 
idiom, pronunciation, spelling. The second divi- 
sion, which aimed at elucidation of the poets, 
involved far more than literary study. Besides 
the geographical, historical, or mythological im- 
plications of the matter, subsidiary subjects, like 
music, geometry with astronomy, and philosophy, 
were necessary for successful teaching or study 
(Quint. I. iv. 4, I. x.). Prose was much less lec- 
tured upon than verse ; so that Cicero with reason 
complains of the comparative neglect of history 
{de Leg, I. ii.). For linguistic study, pupils used 
the Latin grammar of Remmius Palaemon, or the 
Greek handbook by Dionysius of Thrace, a work 
which held its ground at Constantinople till the 
13th cent. a.d. Inquiry into the phenomena of 
language appealed to generations of eminent 
Romans, to savants like Varro, to statesmen like 
Cmsar, and to some of the Emperors ; while the 
Corpus of the grammarians (ed. Keil), taken along 
with such representative commentators upon Virgfl 
as Macrobius and Servius, will suffice to indicate 
the range and methods of Roman grammar. 

The tasks set included the re-telling of iEsop’s 
fables as an oral and a written exercise, para- 
phrasing, training in sententiae (moral maxims), 
chinae (anecdotes with moral bearing), ethologiae 
(personal character-descriptions), narratiunculae 
(short stories on poetic themes, to teach matter 
rather than style [Quint. I. ix. 6]). The study of 
literature — the coping-stone of ancient grammar — 
involved lectio (expressive reading without sing- 
song or provincial accent [Quint. I. viii. 2, vin. 
i. 3, XI. iii. 30]) ; enarratio (erudite explanation of 
the subject-matter) ; emendatio (textual criticism) ; 
indicium (literary criticism). 

The authors prescribed by the grammaticus were 
largely identical with those presciibed by the rhetor 
at a later stage, as handled by Quintilian in his 
tenth book ; only, the standpoint of study ulti- 
mately altered to oratorical effectiveness. In Greek 
the rule was to begin with Homer, as in Latin 
with Virgil. Homer was approved as an indis- 
pensable text for the study of language, historv, 
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myth, religion, manners, geograpliy ; and wide 
kiiowleiige — witli .sometimes tlie most meticulous 
recollection of details — was demanded from a lec- 
turer. Other Greek authors po|)ular in schools 
w'ere Hesiod, for his practical maxims ; the lyric 
poets in selections, excluding or minimizing the 
erotic ; the great tragedians ; and the comic j>oets, 
especially Mcnamler. Among Latin texts which 
had a prolonged vf>gii 0 were Amlronieus* verse 
translation of the Odjfsm/, the older epic jK)ets 
Xaevins and Ennius, and the dramatists Plautus, 
Caecilius, Terence, Paciivius, Accius, Afranius. 
Virgil was introduced into the school course by 
Claeciiius Epirota, a freedman of Atticus, not long 
after the poet’s death, and took among Koman 
authors a place parallel with HomePs among the 
G reeks. H orace, too, wm soon foum 1 in the schools ; 
and a desire to escape from archaic models accounts 
for the lectures winch were given on the poems of 
Lucan, Statius, and Nero himself, during the life- 
time of the authors. The literar;^ reaction of the 
2nd cent. A.B. led to a revival of interest in ante- 
Au^stan poets. This predominance of poetic 
study, which is so marked a feature of the course 
in grammar, had great ellects upon Latin style. 
But prose authors received more attention from 
the rhetor. Cicero l>eeame a model in his own 
day, and Quintilian holds him up as ‘iucuntius 
incipientilms quoque et apcrtus.^ Among his- 
torians he recommends Idvy in |)referenee to 
Sallust, who, he nmintaiiiH, needs a more advanccHi 
intelligence ; hut here Quintilian is thinking more 
especially of the training for deekmation. 

(3) The. highed edmaikm . — In the lina! stage of 
formal education, namely, under the rhetor, the 
traininjf was designed to fit directly for the duties 
of public life*— for deliberative and forensic ora- 
tory; and, its faults notwithstanding, rhetoric 
turned out, in the time of the Empire, men of 
affairs, magistrates, civil servants, and advocates, 
equipped with an admirable power of eflective 
speech. The Roman turn for oratory ensured an 
early and favourable attention to the practice and 
theory of Greek rhetoric, wliich inherited old tra- 
ditions from Sicily, Atliens, and Asia Minor. The 
Greek rhetor was, therefore, heard gladly, and 
his lessons were acceptable to an extent not 
always conceded to rhetores Latini, who had been 
viewed with suspicion by the authorities in 92 
B.C., and who did not in Quintilifin’s time do their 
work m well as their Greek colleagues (i. ix. 6). 
Referring to the relation between grammar and 
rhetoric, Quintilian touches on the constantly re- 
current phenomenon of overlapping in education 
(H. i.).^ In this case it was nothing new, for 
Suetonius tells us that in ancient times tlie same 
^cber often taught both departments Gram. 
iv, * ueteres grammatici et rhetoricam docebantO ; 
and Quintilian says that boys were often kept too 
long by the grammarian before being sent on to the 
rhetorician. With his usual good sense he recog- 
nizes that the time for passing into the rhetors 
hands should depend on capacity rather than on 
years (ii. i. 7). The secondary teachers, however, 
were tempted to trench on the superior province, 
and to give boys practice in what were really rhe- 
torical exercises, so that pupils might go on to the 
professor of rhetoric creditably equipped (Suet. 

Gram, iv, * ne scilicet sicci omnino atque aridi 
pueri rhetoribus traderentur ’)• 

By the middle of the 2nd cent. B,o., as has been 
seen, the principles of Greek rhetoric were familiar 
to the upper classes at Rome ; but a new departure 
was the introduction of * declamations ’ on imagin- 
ary themes— perhaps by Melon of Rhodes about 
84 B.a, as Bomecque thinks (Les Didamatiom et 
Im Mclamat&urs, p. 42), This hypothesis is not 
at variance with the probable date of the earliest 


systematic treatise in Latin upon rhetmic, ad 
Herennium fSd to 82 B.a), or witli the fact that it 
touched on tie<!laination, and furnished subjects 
for debate of the masona type. It ^vas only, 
ho’wever, tovards the end of Cicero’s life that 
dedanmtio came to be transferred from its old 
sense of vehement delivery of a .speech to the sense 
of an oratorical exercise upon an invented subject. 
Declamation subsequently^ became the crowning 
exercise in rhetoric, and spread from Rome through 
Italy to the sclKwds of Gaul and »Spain. 

To lead up to tietdainalitm tlie rhetorician pre- 
scribed a delinite scries of preliminary exercises, 
and for elective educational resulto Quintilian 
insists that the professor must be of excellent 
character, as well as of the highest possible intel- 
lectual ability, and tact in dealing with a class 
(IL iL-ui,). The preliminary exercises (ii, iv.) 
include composing narratives of a less poetic 
stamp than in the ‘Grammar Bchool,’ dxsciissirm 
of matters of liistoric doubt, panegyric and in- 
vective, comparison of characters, emmmines loci 
(traits of character useful for atta(*king vices), 
theses (questions of a general type for dtdi&ration, 
e.g. ‘Is Unvn or country life |)referable!^ ‘ Is the 
glory of law or of warfare the greater?*), con- 
ifdurnlts cansne^ which (^Hiiutilian remembered 'as 
a pleasant exercise of his own student days (c.y. 
*Wliy is Cupid winged and armed with arrows 
and torch ? and critiedsm of laws. Prose models 
in oratory ami history are to be k^^tured on, and 
here Cicero and Livy can l>e used with most profit. 
For rejmtition, select passages from great authors 
should be got up by heart, rather than the student’s 
owm Ehow-pieces, which the proud parent, to the 
detriment of true oratory, was only too anxious to 
have declaimed over and over again (Quint, ii. 
vii. 1). 

The two culminating exercises were the m&moria 
and the still more diltieult controiierski, the former 
deliberative, the latter forensic in its bearing, 

Tlieir character is best illustrateU by the seven masttrine and 
lElve complete tooksof contr&mniae vFhich survive from the col- 
lection of Seneca the elder ; there exist also excerpts from these 
five and from the five lost books, along with the declamations 
of the pseudo-Quintilian and excerpts from Calptirnius Flaccus. 
1116 masofria was a fictitious soliloquy by sortie historic person- 
ag-e at a crisis in his life—* Alexander debates whether he should 
cross the Ocean/ ‘The three hundre<i at Thcnnopylas consider 
whether they should retreat/ ‘Cicero deliberates whether he 
should beg: his life from Antony.* The most familiar instance 
of all is Juvenars recollection of the cane in the rhetorical 
academy where he declaimed his exercise jmrporting to advise 
the dictator Sulla to abdicate (Sat 1. 1&-17). 

For complete success such exercises demanded 
historical knowledge of circumstances and char- 
acter, with considerable gifts of imagination and 
style. An interesting fact is recorded about Ovid, 
that as a student he enjoyed the simsmria but 
disliked the controwrsia. The latter was an 
exercise in arguing for or against — sometimes, to 
attain versatility, for and then against— the claims 
put forward in an invented case. The cases, the 
laws, and the types of person introduced came very 
often from a sphere of imagination which certainly 
provoked ingenuity in treatment, but called forth 
the strictures of Quintilian for their remoteness 
from practical life. 

Suetonlua (da Met 1.) quotes two examples of the less 
extravagant e<m«r<«<;fwiae-~the one conoermng the disputed 
ownership of gold found in a fishing-net after the particular 
oast which certain youths have purchased from the fishermen 
' in advance ; the other concerning the disputed freedom of a 
^ valuable slave who had been disguised ana declared a» a free 
, man by his importers to cheat the Customs otfirers at Brindisi, 
(similar to cccxi. in the Quintilianean Dedamationea^ ed. Bitter, 
But many were much more unreal, and involved 
; incredible situations in which a great part was played by 
tyrants, pirates, unnatural fathers, and so on. Take a case— 
*A kkluapped youth writes asking his father to ransom him; 
' when the father declines, the daughter of the pirate-chief offers 
to free the prisoner, if he will swear to marry her. Be consents, 
is set free, goes back to his father, and marries the girl. The 
father afterwards sees an heiress who would make a desirable 
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mat-cli for his son, and orders him to divorce the rate-chief’s 
daughter. The son refuses, and is disinherited' (Sen. Contr. i. 
vi.). 

This kind of exercise sharpened the wits by a 
sort of mental gymnastic ; it produced marvellous 
subtlety of argument, and great readiness and 
finish of speech. But it had serious drawbacks. 
Its range was narrow and artificial ; its subjects 
were hackneyed — so that the dreary round of 
declamation on the same subject by youth after 
youth rising in turn from the bench was, as Juvenal 
remarks, enough to kill teachers with boredom 
(‘Occidit miseros crambe repetita magistros’ [vii. 
154]). Old material had to be dressed in apparently 
fresh form; and this caused an excessive con- 
centration upon style and expression, to the inevit- 
able detriment of subject-matter and sound sense. 
The system was calculated to produce an indiffer- 
ence to truth, to the rights or wrongs of a case, 
and so was morally deleterious ; it fostered, too, 
that glibness of speech which seemed so detestable 
to the sensible author of the de Educatione 
Puerorum; and — most notorious and most wide- 
reaching of all in effect — it accounted for a large 
amount of the tinsel, staginess, and artificiality of 
the Eoman literature of the Silver Age. 

It was a complaint with good judges, like 
Quintilian and Tacitus, that the licence and 
ignorance of declaimers had corrupted true 
eloquence. Like Cicero before him, Quintilian 
contemplated an ideal oratory on a basis morally 
and intellectually sound (Quint, xil. i. 1), and he 
cites Cicero’s requirement of wide knowledge as 
an indispensable equipment (‘omnium rerum 
magnarum atque artium scientiam’ [II. xxi. 14]). 
Quintilian’s requirements are stated more modestly 
when he says that the orator must at least study 
the subject on which he is to speak — ‘sed mihi 
satis est eius esse oratorem rei de qua dicet non 
inscium.’ Bub he does desiderate acquaintance 
with many subjects outside the professional 
training — e,g, ethics, physics, and dialectic (I. 
prooem. 16 ; Xli. ii. 10), law (xil. iii. ), and history 
(XII. iv.). It was, indeed, largely in philosophy 
that Roman students of ability followed tfaeir 
‘ post-graduate ’ course, either in the capital itself, 
where Epicurean, Academic, and Stoic thought 
had long been represented, or in Athens as the 
traditional headquarters of the schools. The 
education of great authors must not be taken as 
absolutely typical; yet it proves the educational 
facilities available for leisured people of some 
means. Thus Virgil added to literature the study 
of philosophy, rhetoric, medicine, mathematics, 
and law. Cicero had able Epicurean and Academic 
teaching in Rome ; but at the age of 27, partly 
for health, partly for culture, he went abroad and 
studied under eminent Greeks in Athens, Asia 
Minor, and Rhodes. Csesar was 25 when he visited 
Rhodes, mainly for advanced rhetoric. The age 
for study at a foreign ‘ University,’ however, was 
usually earlier. The younger Cicero and Ovid w^ere 
20 when they went to Athens ; Horace was study- 
ing philosophy there at 18. 

Encyclopjeaic learning became obviously less 
attainable as knowledge advanced, and distinct 
progress in education between the 2nd cent. B.C. 
and the close of the Republic is evident on a 
comparison of Cato’s list of subjects of general 
culture and Varro’s list in his Disciplinarum lihri 
ix. In the Roman gentleman’s education, Cato 
included oratory, agriculture, law, war, and 
medicine ; while Varro’s nine were grammar, 
dialectic, rhetoric, geometry, arithmetic, astro- 
nomy, music, medicine, and architecture. The 
significant point is that war, law, and agriculture 
had become professional studies. It will be 
observed that the first three in Varro’s list corre- 


spond with the trivium, or elementary course of 
the Middle Ages, and the four succeeding subjects 
with the quadrimum^ or advanced course pursued 
from the time of Martianus Capella. 

The practical outlook of the Roman developed 
an education different in conception from that 
harmonious training of the faculties of mind and 
body contemplated by the Greek and 

yvpvoLiTTLK'if), Literature came slowly to the Roman, 
i and, even when it had entered the schools, it was 
subservient to rhetoric, which, in turn, was taught 
at first as an instrument of success in life. Cicero 
makes a suggestive remark, in noting certain 
contrasts between Greek and Roman education, 
when he adds that the Greeks held geometry in 
the highest honour, while his own countrymen 
studied it only as far as it was useful {fuse. Disp, 
I. ii. 4). The gymnastics, music, and dancing of 
the Greeks became known to Rome only in their 
decadence, and so missed their chance of full 
influence. Physical exercise the Romans preferred 
to limit by practical aims; to them the idleness 
of the palaestra was a thing suspect, and nudity 
immodest. As for music and dancing, they 
remained, to the mass of the Romans, accomplish- 
ments which clever performers might be paid to 
learn, but which formed no essential part of a free 
man’s education. A count against a Catilinarian 
lady-conspirator was that she danced too well for 
a woman of good reputation (Sail. Cat. xxv.) ; and 
the associations of the term saltator are plain in 
the light of Cicero’s declaration : ‘ nemo fere saltat 
sobrius nisi forte insanit’ {pro Mur, vi. 13; cf. 
Hor. Od. III. vi. 21). 

(4) Education of women. — ^Women of good family 
were often highly educated. The mother of the 
Gracchi was well able to superintend her boys’ 
education (Cic. Brut. Iviii. 211) ; and Pompey’s 
wife was expert in literature, geometry, philosophy, 
and lyre-playing (Pint. Pomp, Iv.). There were 
ladies in the time of Lucretius, as in the time of 
Juvenal, who liked interlarding their Latin with 
Greek expressions (Lucr. iv. 1160-1170 ; Juv, vi. 
195). Ovid’s gay set contained women with pre- 
tensions, if not claims, to literary tastes {de Arte 
Am. ii. 282). Seneca considered feminine capacity 
for mental training equal to masculine {ad Helv, 
xvii., ad Marc, xvi.) ; and Quintilian favours the 
intellectual development of women for the sake of 
their children (I. i, 6 ; for ancient frescoes from 
Herculaneum and elsewhere illustrating girls at 
study, see references in art. ‘Educatio,’ in Harem- 
berg-Saglio). The mark made by women in author- 
ship testifies to emancipation from, or expansion 
of, the ancient ideal of the Roman matron who 
was lanifica and domiseda. Agrippina’s memoirs, 
Sulpicia’s poems, and the literary tastes of Pliny’s 
wife are among the proofs and fruits of this higher 
education among women. But it is disputed 
whether girls and boys were educated in mixed 
classes in ancient Rome. 

According to some authorities, both sexes ^ot the same 
training from the grammarian, and studied their Homer and 
Ennius together (Friedlander, Darstellungen, i. y. ‘Die Frauen,' 
p. 246; Boissier, Eel. rom. ii. 215). Marquardt cites several 
passages in support of this view {Das i. 110, n. 8 ; 

Hor. Sat. i. x. 91 ; Mart. vm. iii. 15-16, ix. Ixviii. 2). But it is 
combated by Jullien {op. cit. pp. 147-150 ; cf. Hulsebos, De eduo. 
et instit. p. 98), who holds that the passages relied upon do not 
refer to training under the grammaiiaus. It is, however, 
significant that Livy sees nothing uncommon in representing 
Virginia, a girl of mature years, as attending school. Many 
girls were, of course, taught at home, like the daughter of 
Atticus (Suet, de Gram. xvi. ; Oic. adAtt. xii. xxxiii. 2), by a 
private tutor, or in some cases by a governess {GIL v. 8897, 
vi. 6331 ; cf. Ovid, Tr. ii 369-370 ; Juv. vi. 185 fl.). 

(5) Schools and equipment. — The more concrete 
side of education, such as schools, equipment, pay 
of teachers, can receive only brief treatment here. 
A school {ludus) was often simply in a room on 
the ground-floor of a building, separated from the 
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street hj a curtain, or in a room above, open on 
one side like a veranda or Italian loggia ipergula). 
Thus, if there was no inspection, there wsts 
publicity ; and the noise of school lessons, wiiich 
began at an early hour, was a subject of complaint 
in Rome (Uvid/-‘lwor»%v‘, i, xiii. lS-14 ; Mart. IX. 
Ixviii. 1-4). There is evidence for the educational 
use of models, iinips, and busts. tabula lUarUf 
now in the Capitoline .Miiseuin at Rome, was a 
sort of concrete aid to study for a class %vorking 
upon Homer ; it mav have been used by Augustus 
when a boy. We near surprisingly little of the 
buildings used in higher work ; hails, porticoes, 
theatres, baths, ancl wrestling-schools could be 
used for largely attended declaaaations. We read, 
too, of ‘ roomy excdrm furnished with seats, 
whereon philo.'^ophers, rhetoricians, and the rest 
of the study -loving world may sit and debate’ 
(Vitruv, V. xi. *exedrae .spatiosae in (juihus 
philosophi rhetoresque reliqiiique qui studiis de- 
lectantur sedentes disputare possint’}. Hadrian’s 
Atlienamm was a noble etiilice, in the amphi- 
theatres of which Greek and Latin rhetors could 
lecture to crowded audiences (AureL Victor, de 
Cmmribm^ xiv. ; Lainprid. Alex. Sci\ xxxv. ; 
Capitol Pejd. xi., Gom. Tres^ iii,). As to fees, 
the eight asses per month of the country school 
mentioned by Horace {Sat. L vi. 75) show that 
elementary elliication was not handsomely paid. 
Masters scern in early days to have depended 
chiefly on freewill ofihrings from pupils or their 
parents at times of bjstivais like the Quinmtatrns 
m Marcii (when the Mhmrmd was presented to the 
teacher), or the Saturnalia in December. Carvilius, 
towards tlie end of the 3rd cent. B.a, seems to have 
introduced the innovation of regularly charging 
school fees; but probably man}" adhered to th(‘ 
old custom of trusting to tlie gratitude and 
generosity of patrons. Thus Gnipho, Cicero’s 
master, never stipulated for a fee (Suet, de Gram, 
vii,). Suetonius records the extreme poverty of 
some famous grammarians ; e.g. Orbilius, Valerius 
Cato, and Hyginus the freedman of Augustus and 
librarian of tlie Palatine (Suet, de Grain, ix., xL, 
XX.). On the other liand, some were fortunate 
enough to secure favour in high places; thus, 
Verriiis Flaccus was nominated by Augustus 
preceptor to his grandsons, had his school housed 
m the Palatium under the condition that he would 
accept no new pupils, and received a salary of 
100,000 sesterces a year {op. cit. xvii.). Hemmius 
Palaemon made 400,000 sesterces annually from 
his school^ {op. cit xxiii.). In Imperial times, 
especially in the later period still to be considered, 
with the emergence of municipal schools there 
appears the feature of local endowment of educa- 
tion ; and, w"here the municipality did not act, it 
was possible for a few pnvate individuals to 
guarantee the salary of a master, as the younger 
Pliny suggested when he found that boys had to 
be sent from Como to Blilan for their education. 
The first Emperor to appoint State-paid professors 
of rhetoric was Vespasian (Suet. Vem, xviii.) ; and 
thenceforward, in tlie higher teacliing of rhetoric 
or philosophy, especially if directly encouraged by 
Imperial favour, men hke Quintilian could count 
on making a good income. 

(6) Pnnishnunts and holidays , — The Roman 
schoolmaster was a severe disciplinarian, and un- 
satisfactory pupils -were punished with the rod 
(ferulal<SuY. i. 15]) or with the severer $cutim. 
A famous fresco from Herculaneum represents a 
pupil ‘ horsed ’ by another, while a third holds his 
feet and the master flogs him. Quintilian ex- 
presses his objection to corporal punishment (i. iii. 
14). As to holidays, climatic conditions must 
have necessitated a considerable break in the 
hottest time of the year ; and during harvest and 


vintage there can have been little or no attendance 
at country schools. 

The oM notion of a four months’ summer holiday, based on a 
false readinjr in Horace i. vi. 75), is an error, but one 
which appsirently dies hard (<».»?, A. ^leihsner, Alirbm. Kuitur* 
kben, Leipziit, in s«'Ct;on on education, p. 77 ff.: Mias 
Kchulgeld wurcie, da wahrend tier 3Ionale Juli bis Oktolier 
Feriei! gegeben wurden, nur fur adit Monale t^preduiet ’). 

Tiie nundinm and the greater public festivals 
brought a cessation of scdiool-work. Apart from 
minor feasts and extraordinary occasions for re- 
joicing and shows, the more fmportant festivals 
alone accounted for over .sixty holidays every 
year. 

3. From Hadrian to the end of the Roman 
Empire. — The tState, which had coneeiiied itNcif 
with morality by repeat etlly enaeteii sumptuary 
laws and by encouraging marriage, was much 
slow'er to take education' under its direct cog- 
nizance. Yet it is the Imperial concern for educa- 
tion which makes the distinctive feature of this 
closing period ; for neither in East nor in West did 
the substance or method of education alter much. 
Thus, in the Greek portions of the Roman world 
the * Second Sophistic ’ was represented by travel- 
ling rhetoricians, who found critical aiKucnces— 
intiicative of a wide diffusion of the old intel- 
lectual culture (Dili, Mum. Soc. from Were to 
Marcus Aurelius, 1905, p. 372; Mommsen, Fro- 
vinecs of Mom. Emp.^ Kng. tr., 1S86, i* ; 

cf. PhiloHtr. AiutlL Tmm."L 7, Vit. Soph. i. ±20). 
Again, in the West, Africa (especially at Carthage), 
l>pain, and the Gallic seats 01 learning mainiained 
the amdent training in grammar ami rhetoric. 
Marseilles, Aotun, Lyons, Bordeaux, and, later, 
Toulouse, Karlnmne, and Treves were representa- 
tive centres. It was the continuance of an old 
movement. Agricola had in early life realized 
the benelits of a good education at Marseilles, and 
about A.D. 80 established schoola in Britain for 
chieftains’ sons. In the 2nd cent. Juvenal glances 
at the craze for culture signified by the influenise 
of Gallic eloquence on British lawyers, and by the 
talk in the ‘Farthest North’ about ap|x>intmga 
professor of rhetoric {Sat xr. 111-112). Marcus 
Aurelius went through the normal three stages 
with certain additions : lessons from his liiterator 
were amplified by others from an actor and a tutor 
who was both musician and geometer ; at the next 
stage he liad one Greek and three Latin £raM- 
niaiki; at tlie third stage he had three Greek 
masters of eloquence {inchiding Herodes Atticus), 
and one Latin master, Fronto. He studied under 
many philosophers, and ■worked hard at law. He 
also attendea public declamations (Capitol. M. 
Ant Phil. iL-iii.). A broiuily similar course, 
though leas full, was followed early in the 3rd 
cent, by Alexander Keverua, first in the and 
afterwards at Rome (Lamprkl. Alex. Sev. iii).^ 

Tine }>ersisUince of the ancient pagan learning meets us in an 
interesting way xvhen we note the course of training followed 
by Christian Fathers and well represented in the C&nfeimmu 
of St. Augustine, which, as the utteratices of one who had been 
a student in Africa and a professor at Milan, place vividly before 
us at once the aesthetic attractions and the moral defects of 
classical literature. 

The characteristics of Roman education in Gaul 
during the 4th and 5th cents, axe best known to us 
through the works of Ausonius and Apollinaris 
SidoniuH (Dill, Mom. Sm. in last Cent of IF. 
Empire^t PP- 385-451). The rhetorical training 
haci suffered inevitable degeneration, thanks to its 
extravagant display of conventional cleverness m 
handling unrealities ; but one pleasant feature in 
the literary education is its tendency to form a 
ground of common interest between Cliristlan and 
non-Christian friends. Another and a less pleasant 
feature, suggestive of the coming disruption of the 
Empire, ana anticipative of the training of the 
Miadle Ages, is the gradual decline of the study 
of Gnwlr m the West This is quite noticeable 
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both in Gaul and in Africa, where, in the time of 
Apuleius and Tertullian, educated men had known 
Greek as proficiently as Latin. St. Augustine, for 
example, had little hold upon or affection for 
Greek, and studied Plato chiefly in Latin transla- 
tions {Conf. I. xiii.-xiv., vii. ix., vm. ii.). 

The attitude^ of the central authorities towards 
education, which is the salient feature of this 
period, had been foreshadowed from the very 
beginning of the Empire. Julius Csesar granted 
the franchise to medical men and teachers of the 
liberal arts (Suet. Div, lul. xlii.) — a great testi- 
mony to the dignity of learning as a passport for 
foreigners to Koman citizenship. A similar spirit 
prompted Augustus’ exemption of teachers from 
a decree banishing foreigners (Suet. Div. Aug, 
xlii.); and his establishment of Verrius Flaccus 
in the Palatium has been mentioned. Tiberius 
and Claudius were interested in schools and in 
grammatical learning ; but the next practical step 
in the direction of Imperial patronage was Ves- 
pasian’s fixing of an annual stipend of 100,000 
sesterces for Greek and Latin rhetors (Suet. Vesp. 
xviiL). This stipend of about £800 a year prob- 
ably would not hold good outside the capital 
itself, and it may not have been till the reign of 
Domitian that Vespasian’s arrangements came into 
actual force; for one of Jerome’s entries under 
Domitian’s reign {Euseh. Chron, ad ann. 2104) is : 

‘ Quintilianus Calagurritanus ex Hispania primus 
Romae publicam scholam et salarium e fisco accepit 
et claruit.’ Trajan’s decision to confer education 
upon 5000 poor boys was a recognition of the gain 
to the community from having its future citizens 
trained (Plin. Paneg. xxvi.-xxviii.). Then, under 
Hadrian, came that expansion of educational policy 
from Rome to the Empire at large which marks 
his reign as the opening of a new era. Himself 
a widely read student, accomplished in painting 
and music, with a taste for declaiming, and fond 
of having learned men in his entourage, he showed 
liberality to all professors, and he superannuated 
teachers who were beyond their work (Spart. 
Sadr, xvi.). Besides giving rhetoric a home at his 
Athenaeum in the capital, he established schools 
in the provinces, granted them subventions, and 
appointed teachers. 

Hadrian’s policy was continued and extended by 
Antoninus Pius (Capitol. Ant, Pius, xi. ; ‘rhetori- 
bus et philosophis per omnes prouincias et honores 
et salaria detulitj, who also exempted rhetors, 
philosophers, grammarians, and doctors from cer- 
tain State imposts, laying down the number of 
professors to be thus favoured in each town — e.g, 
in the smallest within the scope of the decree, 
5 doctors, 3 sophists, 3 grammarians {Digest. 
xxvii. 1, 6). This measure proves the relation- 
ship of municipal and central authorities with the 
personnel of the teaching body. In reality, the 
expense of such schools fell on the municipalities, 
and the Emperors by special benefits simply en- 
couraged and supported the towns in their educa- 
tional policy. As Pettier remarks : ‘ C’est vraiment 
une organisation municipale de I’enseignement ’ 
(art. ‘Educatio,’ inDaremberg-Saglio; cf. Boissier, 
‘ L’lustruction publique,’ loe, cit. infra, pp. 331- 
335). 

In A.D. 176, Marcus Aurelius made payments to 
establish mofessorships at Athens (Dio Cass. Ixxi. 
31. 3, ed. Bekker ; Lucian, Eun. iii.). In the 3rd 
cent, with Alexander Severus appeared a bursary 
system ; for, while increasing the schools and fix- 
ing salaries for rhetors, grammarians, and others, 
he arranged that their lectures should be attended 
by poor students aided by exhibitions (Lamprid. 
Alex, Sev. xliv. : ‘discipuloscum annonis, paupeium 
filios, modo ingenues, dari iussit ’). The recurrence 
of enactments in the 4th cent, proves the tendency 


of municipalities to be mean or dilatory in paying 
salaries to teachers, education always appearing to 
offer a tempting field for economy. In 301, monthly 
payments were fixed by edict of Diocletian; e.g. 
50 denarii per pupil for a magister institutor, 75 
for a calculator, 200 for a grammaticus Graecus 
siue Latinus and for a geometres. Constantine 
ordained the regular payment of salaries, and by 
edicts of A.D. 321, 326, and 333 he granted in- 
dulgences to teachers ‘quo facilius liberalibus 
studiis multos instituant.’ When Constantins 
Chlorus appointed Eumenius to be principal of 
the resuscitated school at Autun about A.D. 297, 
the town had accepted the Emperor’s right to 
choose as quite natural ; and in 362, Julian claimed 
the nomination of professors throughout the Empire 
as a prerogative of the Emperor, but delegated the 
sifting of candidates to the local bodies {Cod. 
Theod. xiii. 3. 5). His forbidding of Christians to 
teach in schools was the first definite restriction 
imposed by the Emperor upon the freedom of local 
choice. Different rescripts of Gratian and of Theo- 
dosius regulated the stipends and the number of 
chairs {Cod, xiii. 3. 11, xiv. 9. 3). Gratian’s 
policy possesses a special interest, because it was 
probably guided by Lis adviser and former tutor, 
Ausonius; his edict left the appointments of 
teachers to the municipalities, 'but fixed the emolu- 
ments ; e.g, a rhetor was to have twice the amount 
due to a grammarian. Now, this was equivalent 
to ear-marking money in the municipal budgets 
for professorial salaries. 

The last notable advance in the Imperial organi- 
zation of public instruction is the foundation by 
Theodosius ii. at Constantinople in 425 (little over 
a century before its dissolution by Justinian) of a 
University staffed by 31 professors, viz. 3 Latin 
rhetors, 10 Latin grammarians, 5 Greek rhetors, 
10 Greek grammarians, 1 philosopher, 2 juriscon- 
sults. The professors were treated as State- 
functionaries, and a monopoly in piiblic teaching 
was secured to the University. The staffing is 
significant for its omissions. Neither science nor 
medicine figures in the list, and philosophy is 
poorly represented ; yet Constantinople had a 
wider curriculum than most other institutions, 
which in the main concentrated their work, as 
Bordeaux did, upon grammar and rhetoric. Thus 
philosophy, never truly a passion with the Romans, 
and certainly losing ground in the Gallic schools 
of the 4th cent., came to be fully represented only 
at Athens, which in this respect outshone Massilia, 
Naples, Alexandria, Antioch, Seleucia, Smyrna, 
Ephesus, Rhodes, Tarsus, and Rome itself ; while 
law, though not forgotten in centres like Caesarea, 
Antioch, Alexandria, Carthage, Arles, and Nar- 
bonne, was most effectively taught at Berytus, 
outside the two capitals of tne Empire ; and medi- 
cine — a separate branch of study which had only 
by degrees risen out of the hands of slaves and 
freedmen, and could be best learned by assisting a 
practising doctor of repute — was specially professed 
in the schools of Rome, Alexandria, and Athens. 

A law of Valentinianl. (A.D. 370) illustrates the 
concern of the Government for another aspect of 
education. It lays down rules for the supervision 
of students at Rome. Oh arrival, they were re- 
quired to deliver to the magister census a passport 
from the governor of their own province, stating 
their antecedents ; they must declare their intended 
course of study; misconduct might render them 
liable to public chastisement and expulsion ; and 
permission to reside in Rome up to the age of 20 
was made conditional on good behaviour and dili- 
gent study. Such regulations were necessary ; for 
idlers and rowdies, like the euersores of St. Augus- 
tine’s Confessions, could and did make thenaselves 
terrors to professors and to fellow-pupils in the 
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schools of Europe, Africa, aud Asia Miaor._ The 
amenities and tlie troubles of student life in the 
4th cent., both in West and in East, are brought 
home to us in the pages of Ansonius, Augustine, 
Eunapius, and Libanius. We read of a cultured 
society looking back with pleasure and gratitude 
to ‘ college ’ lectures and companionships ; students 
flocking to the lectures of a famous professor, 
especially, as Eunapius show% if he came from 
their own part of the world ; professorial schemes 
to attract students, or timidity in rebuking them, 
or Jealousy over a rival’s reputation ; corporations 
of students formed, as Libanius discovered, to 
further the interests of a favoxirite professor, to 
waylay new-comers, and by rough ordeals initiate 
them into membership, under oath that they 
would take no lessons except from sophists re- 
cognized by their worshipful association (see A. 
Muller, loc, cit. mfra). 

If we take Gaul as typical of the survival of the 
old Roman education, we And in the 5th cent, that 
studies have ceased to make any advance, and 
that the classical tradition is on the eve of dis- 
appearance before irruptions of barbarism and 
the distrustful attitude of the Christian monastic 
schools. 
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EDUCATION, MORAL. — i. Definition and 
scope. — The concept ‘ moral education ’ requires 
to be clearly defined ; otherwise much confuMon is 


bound to arise in discussion. Wc shall consider 
first what the definition should exclude, then what 
it should include. 

(a) Eeligwm and d^nominatmnal duties . — The 
deferences between the members of the human 
race are altogether insignilicant compared with 
the differences between a man and his Deity. We 
may, therefore, profitably distinguish, at least for 
practical purposes, between moral and religious 
duties ; and, since a man's duties to' his Church 
are corollaries to his duties to his Deity, it would 
be w^eli also to include denominational under 
the head of religious duties. ^loreover, neither a 
man’s relation to his Deity nor that^to his fellows 
is a purely ethical one ; therefore, Just as we do 
not look upon every human question as an ethical 
one, so we must bear in mind that eveiy religious 
problem is not necessarily a moral one. We are 
thus Justified in distinguiabm|| betw'een theological 
and moral duties, and in confining, for ail intents 
and purposes, theological duties to the religious 
lesson, and moral duties to the moral lesson.^ 
Both religious and moral education would be 
gamers by such a separation, since the duties 
tow'ards our fellow’s ana those towards the Deity, 
which differ in several respects, could he more 
exhaustively and more fruitfully treated. Tins 
would be all tiie more important because opinions 
on theology vary so widely in the 20th century. 

The objection that morality is oonnected with, and dei>endent 
on, theology is t>eaide the jwint, for a similar connexion exints 
between theology and most other Biibjecta in the curricuhun— 
history, science, and literature, for instance. Accordingly 
there is no comi«lling reason why morality, any more tlian 
history or scienc^e, should form part of the religious lesson. 
To the particular extent that the objection is justitiable, It may 
be met by occasional references In the religious lesson to ethics, 
history, and science* a® the <me may t>e, and, in denominational 
schools, by oocaaional references to theology when treating of 
the same subjects. For example, one chapter in the official 
Portuguese Moral Instmction Manual for Primary &bools is 
devoted to theological duties, Including duties to the Church, 
while, conversely, the Portugu^e Catechism treats to some 
extent of moral duties. Each, morality and theology, comes 
In this way to its own. For the common school, however, it 
would be sufficient for the teacher to make it plain that tlie 
religious lesson will deal with religious and denominational 
duties. If it is argued that the principal motivai to right con- 
duct are theological, the reply must be that the trend of 
modem tim^ is to app^ to human motives In conduct, and 
that an ethics which is primarily other-worldly is on that 
aocxjunt out of place in education. Our literature, our press, 
our social and political life, and the whole spiritual structure 
of our schools imply the sufficiency of human motives for right 
action. The argument is further weakened by the fact that 
non - theological moral Imons of one kind or another are 
becoming fmquent all over the world. 

Finally, it is held by some that the Bible alone (or the Cate- 
chism) is the proper text-lxmk of moral instruction, and that 
true morality is one with Bible morality. The remarks in the 
last paragraph partly dispose of this objection. In addition, it 
may be stated that the books comprising the Bible reflect a 
certain civilization which is widely removed from ours: e.g. 
our political and social life vastly differs from that of Jud»a, 
and men live now— not as in that period of history — on an 
international plane. Our scheme of virtuM and our moml 
teaching must, therefore, be based on the conditions of modern 
existence. Let any one compare, for this purpose, the Portu- 
guese Gatechism with the Portuguese Ethical Manual, or the 
syilabuses of the English Moral Instruction League with an 
ordiniucy religious instruction syllabus, or the Ten Command- 
ments, as they stand in the Bible, with the explanations of 
them given in most Protestant and Roman Catholic cate- 
chisms, and the difference between Bible morality and modeim 
morality will be obvious. This is not a question « to whetiier 
the Bible is abstractly correct in its morals (though even tliis is 
disputed by recognized tbeologians).^ Different civilizations 


1 * Religion itself I take to mean a body of truths or beliefs 
respecting God and our relation to Him ; and flowing from 
these a collection of duties which have God as their primary 
object. These are, in the main, functions of the win in the 
form of exercises of internal and external worship. Out of 
these beliefs, and volitions there emerge feelings and emotions 
which we call religious sentiments. They indude love, grati- 
tude, sorrow, fear, joy, hope, awe, veneration, and allied forms 
of consciousness* (Fatner Michael Maher, S,J.» in Papers m 
Moral Education communicated to the First IntmTmtionat 
Moral EduwMon Congress, 19IB, p. 178). 

3 * If iffie Jehovah who instruoted Jacob to cheat Laban, bade 
Jodma to massacre the women and children of Oanaan, sent 
bears to kill the children who mocked Elisha, or accepted such 
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must be interpreted in different moral terms, and a person 
brought up strictly on Bible morality would be fitted only for 
Bible times and not at all adapted for our age. The Bible, 
therefore, may be used by the teacher of morals as one only 
out of many sources of moral insight and inspiration. 

We conclude, therefore, that for all practical pur- 
poses moral must be separated from religious 
education. 

(5) Intellectual, physical, aesthetic, and profes- 
sional education . — The closer study of educational 
problems demonstrates more and more that the 
concept * education ’ has various aspects which can 
be separated with comparative ease. Moral edu- 
cation has consequently come to be regarded as a 
distinct branch of education. To this the objec- 
tion is still sometimes offered, that since, as is 
alleged, intellectual education tends to make chil- 
dren truth-loving and true, or physical education 
makes them courageous and upright, therefore 
separate moral education is supemuous. A careful 
examination, for which we have no space here, 
would show that there is little truth in these con- 
tentions, and that, on the whole, each branch of 
education has to look to perfecting itself, if it is 
to achieve solid results, although it may justly 
rely on some support being given to it by each of 
the other branches. 

It might further be argued that ethics should not be treated 
as a special subject, but should permeate the whole of educa- 
tion. To this the reply is that these two means are non- 
exclusive. Just as the teacher in every class promotes the 
physical education of the children by insisting on proper pos- 
tures and movements, and by touching on aspects in his subject 
connected with physical culture, even though there be a sepa- 
rate gymnastic class, so discipline and indirect moral instruc- 
tion do not exclude systematic moral teaching. They are 
complementary and interdependent. As to the fact that the 
formation of character is generally judged to be the chief aim 
in education, this can make no difference to the need of sepa- 
rate teaching for the purpose of conveying clear and connected 
impressions on the way of life. 

We have seen that moral education is to be dis- 
tinguished from religious, intellectual, physical, 
msthetic, and professional education. We must 
inquire now what this form of education aims to 
compass. 

(c) Support of the present regime. — ^If moral edu- 
cation demanded obedience solely, its purport 
would be readily divined, for children would 
simply be taught to do what they are commanded 
by parents, teachers, masters, and magistrates, 
and to be satisfied with the economic and social 
position in which they may happen to find them- 
selves. This code of morals is not by any means 
a rarity to-day, and its inculcation, in part at 
least, is favoured in many quarters. For instance, 
the large majority of Frencli text-books on moral 
instruction were, until recently, emphatic on the 
point that the Great Eevolution had achieved 
everything of moment for the good of France, 
and that dissatisfaction with present conditions 
argued, therefore, an unethical state of mind. 
There is no future in the schools for such a non- 
progressive morality. 

{d) Abstract moral conceptions. — It is also easy 
to define moral education in abstract moral terms. 
Obedience to the commands of duty, hearkening 
to the voice of conscience, belief that our will is 
free, the heinousness of sin, the hauntings of 
remorse, and the necessity for repentance are such 
abstract moral conceptions. Even general refer- 
ences to truthfulness, kindness, or courage do not 
alter materially the effect of the teaching, for in 
all these cases the moral lessons do not tell the 
young what to do and what to leave undone. The 
bigot, the oppressor, the pleasure-hunter, the idler, 
homage as is offered in the 69th Psalm, were to be regarded 
not as a conception relative to a barbarous age, but as an 
authoritative picture of the one true God, then it would in- 
evitably follow that the ruler of the world was not, in the 
modern sense, a moral being ’ (Canon Glazebrook, in Papers on 
Moral Education communicated to the First International 
Moral Education Congress, p. 155 f.). 


and the ignorant are in no way morally enlight- 
ened by the recollection of such teachings, but 
rather tend to be confirmed in their respective 
courses of conduct by an accommodating con- 
science. The moral education of the present has 
no sympathy with such an abstract theory. 

{e) The atm of moral education . — Moral educa- 
tion, as conceived to-day, aims in the main at 
communicating a deep sense of personal, social, 
civic, and international responsibility. The duties 
implied in this responsibility may be comprehended 
in twelve categories of social relationship ; (1) 
home and family (including relatives, guests, near 
neighbours, household helps, and domestic ani- 
mals) ; (2) companionship (including^ sociability, 
acquaintances, friends, and courtship) ; (3) the 
school (including love of knowledge and science) ; 
(4) social life ; (6) animal life ; (6) self-respect (in- 
cluding regard for moral, intellectual, and physical 
health) ; (7) the ethics of work ; (8) leisure and 
pleasure ; (9) love of nature ; (10) love of art ; (11) 
citizenship and internationalism ; ( 12) respect for the 

ast, the present, and the future. Courage, pru- 

ence, temperance, and justice would be regarded as 
the general virtues which guide and inspire personal 
and social endeavour, and the teacher would sum 
up, with the Stoics, all the duties and virtues in 
the one duty and virtue of manliness, that is, of 
being a man or woman guided by careful reflexion 
and wide sympathies. The features peculiar to 
such instruction are : it should be positive rather 
than negative in its injunctions, and draw its 
material from reality rather than from fiction ; it 
should concern itself with motives as well as with 
acts ; it should keep in view both the desirability 
and the danger of cultivating habits of thought 
and action ; it should not restrict itself to incul- 
cating duties suitable to the child stage ; it should 
not consist of mere analysis or strict logical treat- 
ment; it should cultivate the active side, and 
enforce the importance of example ; it should lay 
stress on complete faithfulness to the ideal, and 
the rejection of even the faintest compromise with 
sin ; and its prime test should be its effect on the 
character and the conduct of the taught. 

2. The place of moral education. — It is almost 
universally agreed that the supreme object of 
education is the formation of character, and this 
agreement is due to the common conviction that 
morality is the unifying bond of society, without 
which social harmony and happiness are impos- 
sible. Moral education is, consequently, hela to 
be of supreme importance. 

3. Departments of moral education. — Moral 
education may be divided into home education, 
school education, and self-education. 

(a) Moral education in the home. — ^The problem 
of moral education in the home is more compli- 
cated than that of moral education in the school. 
In the home there are, besides assistant teachers, 
two teachers — the parents (who often do not agree 
in their views on education) ; there are usually 
several children of different ages ; the children 
have no set tasks to perform as at school ; the 
home schooling extends practically over the 
twenty-four hours at first ; the parents have not 
usually been prepared for their duties, and they 
have other than educational duties to fulfil ; and 
there are no authoritative manuals to inform them 
how to educate their children morally. Under 
these circumstances it is only the general pressure 
and influence of the environment which guide and 
correct the education given. 

One striking exception alone exists up to the present— -that 
referring to the education of infants. Here a multitude of 
definite rules are followed which simplify the problem and 
almost solve it. Perfect cleanliness, proper food, plentj[ of 
fresh air, prescribed regularity and proportion in everything, 
and never-failing gentleness remove nearly all educational 
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Dl»tades, to the great relief and benefit of both parenta and 
infant. Accordingly it is wisely suggested that every young 
woman (and perhaps every >oung man) should visit for a few 
weeks a cr§che(or other scientifically conducted nursery) for 
the p«r|>ose of learning the * trade ’ of parent. A second sig- 
nificant step is being already taken. Young women, trained in 
kindergartens, learn how to amuse and employ young children, 
and how to depend completely, in the exercise of their jtro- 
fewion, on intelligent anticipation, cheerfulness, sereni'.y, 
loving care, courtesy, and respect for the child’s love of liberty, 
No corporal punishment, no pushirsg or pulling, no snoldiiig, 
shouting, or argumentation, no harshness, teasing, or bribing, 
no alternation between forbidding and granting everything, no 
appeals to low motives, no false proniiHcs or excuses are re- 
sorted to, and yet the edwmtiotial results are far more satis- 
factory tlian they used to be. The evident conduHion is that 
prospective parents should train theniselvea or be trained as 
are kindergarten nurses and teachers; and, considering the 
Hirnplicity of the training and the thoroughly unwise education 
w’hich is only too common, opinion should not he divided on 
the matter. *The only drawback— which is, however, a serious 
one—is that this education, as now given, does not prepare for 
any high calling. A positive scheme of ethics, such as we have 
sketched, must supplement the mere training in cheerfulness 
and correct behaviour ; for the building up of a strong char- 
acter bent on playing a worthy part in life must be the 
objective. 

“The above method of dealing with infants and young children 
indicates the general lines of a sound system of moral educa- 
tion. The children, at all stages of develrtpinent, must have 
something to do both in the way of amusement and employ- 
ment, and the parents must know how to treat them. Tiie 
children should be trained in self-help, in helping in the home, 
and in helpfulness gcneralli*. Devotion to the right, love of 
justice and tolerance, courage, perseverance, courtesy, mo<ieKi y, 
exactitude in observation and in giving accounts or makirig 
statements, indc‘|>endent thought, narefulnm in generalising, 
love of truth ami of learning, of nature and of art, strenuous- 
ness and love of work, temperance in the dassit; sense, and 
simplicity of living should be, among other virtues, inculc&icti 
In the home ao'ordirig to the stage of development of the 
young. Children should learn, too, to do what k right atid 
reasonable unhesitatingly, intelligently, pemeveringly, cheerily, 
and rapidly. In the adolescent perio<i tiie parent should be the 
trusted friend of the youth or maiden ; and purity, sobriety, 
industry, desirable companions, love of nature, art, and learn- 
ing, ami devotion to good causes should be particularly 
encouraged. 

Wq may divide moral education into four periods : 

(i) from birth to the age of two-and-a-half ; (ii.) 
from two-and-a-half to seven ; (iii.) from seven to 
abont twenty-one ; and (iv.) from twenty-one 
onwards. In the first period, when the child can- 
not as yet be easily reason^ with, we consider 
more especially the formation of good habits ; in 
the second, when the child possesses jnst about 
sufficient understanding to comprehend commands, 
his character is to be moulded chiefly by obedience ; 
in the third, when the mental powers and self- 
possession are more developed, cmnrmn^tion 
should be the principal means of moral training ; 
and, naturally, self-direction is the main motive 
fitting the last period. Yet the formation of good 
habits must he continued throughout the second, 
third, and fourth stages ; the appeal to obedience 
throughout the third and fourth stages ; the method 
of commendation throughout the fourth stage ; 
and, indeed, the four methods are applicable,' in 
varong degr^s, to all the four stages, 

Tne following aspects are discernible in a well- 
considered system of moral education :~ 

(1) The nature of the morality taught and the 
rincipal methods employed have to be fixed, as we 
ave done above. 

(2) Since the child has two teachers in his 
parents, and since harmony and efficiency in the 
teachers are essential, two conditions at least re- 
quire to be satisfied. In thinking of marriage, the 
suitability of the contemplated partner should be 
weighed from this point of view. Secondly, Inis- 
band and wife must seek to eliminate any points 
of diflerenees in educational conceptions which 
may exist between them. The parents must also 
do their utmost to prepare themselves for the task 
of educating their oftspring. Perhaps in time a 
voluntary and afterwards a compulsory service 
for about a year or more, probably divided into 
separate periods, will take the place of the present 


military service, and prepare men and women for 
the duties of adult life, 

(3) The general organization of the home requires 
attention. The treatment of the children -vvill l)e 
consistent, and show neither rigidity^ nor weakness. 
The children should be Bupplied with everything 
ne<*eBsary for their moral, inttdleetiial, and physical 
welfare. They will have convenient rooms and 
places to be in and to idaj^ in. Things will be so 
arranged in the home that the children are not 
tempted into mischief. The songs, the toys, the 
games, the picture-books, the stories told, the 
reading.s, the amusements, the employments, and 
the domestic animals should, as is becoming in- 
creasingly the case, largely promote the moral' aim 
of home education, in short, an ethical spirit 
should determine the whole organization. 

(4) Example is of far-reaching importance with 
the young. Dependent on their environment, they 
adopt the ideas of those surrounding them ; they 
imitate their actions, their bodily ^attitudes, their 
tone of voice, and, what is sometimes not recog- 
nized, their feelings. Overflowing with energy 
and living in the present, the young child possesses, 
it is true, little self-control ; but intelligent antici- 
pation and organization, and unvarying serenity, 
consistency, and cheerfulness on the parents’ part 
prevent pa.sHionatene.HS and^ vacillation from be- 
coming permanent in the child, and thus pave the 
way for the acquisition of whatever virtues Ids 
guardians po.HKess. 

{5} Incidentel moral teaching was almost con- 
tinuous under the <dd conditions. The child is 
eager to act, and also soon gets tired of any par- 
ticular course of action ; therefore, when his 
amusements are not scientifically regulated, he 
ap|>ear8 to be thinking of nothing but mischief, 
and remonstrances become incessant. Still, even 
under the most favourable conditions, many an 
occasion presents itself for pointing a moral We 
can thus, by noting the moral successes and failures 
in conduct, impress tiie need for doing what is 
right and reasonable unhesitatingly, intmligently, 
and so forth. 

(6) Indirect moral teaching should not be left 
entirely to chance. Various personal ami social 
problems should be discussed (with due regard to 
the age of the child) from an ethical |mint of view, 
and provision should be made in order that such 
opportunities should not be lacking. Occurrences 
in the home, public events, the reading of a story, 
and the learning of a lesson may be made 
occasions for indirect moral teaching. 

(7) Direct moral teaching should also be given. 
The yoring are interested in issues concerned with 
conduct, and, if we approach them intelligently 
and sympathetically— sentimentality and sermon- 
izing being excluded— we can talk over with them 
their own contluct, the conduct of others, and 
moral ideas and itieals generally. In this way, 
a lively sense of their duties and of their strong 
points and failings may be generated in them, ana 
their character to a large extent determined. This 
would make superfluous many rebukes, and pre- 
vent the child from forgetting what he is to do 
and what he is to leave undone. How to do better 
than well rather than how not to do ill should be 
the burden of incidental, indirect, and direct moral 
teaching. 

(8) Systematic moral teaching wmuld be implied 
in the above so far as special instruction in morals 
is concerned, but systematic teaching projier in- 
volves teaching where the various ideas are, so far 
as possible, co-ordinated and comprehended in a 
system. Systematic teaching in the home, taking 
for granted rising stages of development, would 
mean that one important problem after another 
would be approached, and its bearing on present 
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and future life and conduct investigated. The aim 
of such set talks is the attaining of clear and com- 
prehensive moral ideas, and the communication of 
a general enthusiasm for the right. Given a 
reasonable family life and a simple ideal, this 
should not prove unattainable. Systematic teach- 
ing being the rule in every subject, there can be no 
objection to systematic moral teaching. 

(9) Environmental factors have important bear- 
ings. ^ In (1) and (8) we have tacitly assumed a 
certain economic affluence in the family, and a 
certain social environment favourable to right 
conduct. These assumptions fall wide of the mark 
if the average family is considered, where the 
income is generally so meagre that scarcely any- 
thing beyond the barest necessities can be procured, 
while bad economic conditions and low moral 
standards lead to much misery and unrighteous 
dealings. Owing to these and other causes — not 
least the absence of efficient moral education — 
impurity, intemperance, idleness, ignorance, lack 
of sympathy and economic exploitation are wide- 
spread. Consequently, the average family is almost 
bound to fail to a considerable extent in the task 
of moral education, whilst the un propitious social 
conditions create further obstacles. The moral 
educator is thus commonly also a social reformer. 

(b) Moral education in schools , — The problems of 
school and home are largely the same, and we 
have, therefore, implicitly dealt to some extent 
with the school in speaking of the home and of 
moral education in general. Let us summarize the 
points. (1) There must be a system of morals 
which the teacher can utilize ; (2) the teacher 
must be efficiently trained ; (3) he should have a 
strong personality ; (4) the school should be effec- 
tively organized for ethical purposes ; there should 
be (5) incidental, (6) indirect, (7) direct, and (8) 
sj'-stematic ethical teaching ; (9) the environment 
must not be decidedly unfavourable to right 
conduct; and (10) school and home must be pro- 
perly correlated. We shall deal with these points 
separately. 

(1) The nature of the ethics to be taught at 
school will naturally be the same as that inculcated 
in the home, only that the school life lends itself 
better to the practice of the social virtues. The 
principles governing the discipline will also be 
precisely the same, except that greater care will 
be reqiiisite to do justice to the sensibilities and 
individuality of children who come from various 
homes, and that special care is necessary since the 
children are usually massed together for nearly an 
hour at a time. To ensure adequate attention to 
the pupils’ needs, the teachers should preferably be 
class- teachers, and should remain some three years 
with the same set of children. 

(2) The moral training of the young must be 
undertaken by efficient teachers. Moral education 
demands, therefore, that the teaching profession 
should be sufficiently respected and remunerated 
to attract men and women of character and ability, 
and that prospective teachers should be thoroughly 
prepared m training colleges and otherwise. This 
preparation should include special training and 
teaching in morals, in order that teachers should 
be familiar with the meaning and the task of moral 
education. 

(3) The personality of the teacher, and particu- 
larly that of the headmaster, is of importance, 
especially where the school, as used to be the case, 
makes no organized provision for moral training. 
In the latter case almost everything depends on 
the influence of the headmaster, and to this is due 
the altogether exaggerated estimate of the teacher’s 
personality which still largely survives. The per- 
sonality of the teaching staff, however, has no 
small significance even to-day, considering that the 


teachers are to the child the living embodiment of 
the purpose for which the school exists. 

(4) We need not enumerate here the various 
factors which go to the making of a well-organized 
school. These are well known. We lay stress on 
only a few points, assuming that the moral train- 
ing of the pupils is the school’s chief aim. The 
average number of children in a class should not 
exceed twenty-five ; no more in the way of teach- 
ing results is to be expected than is consistent with 
thoroughness in training and teaching ; the teacher 
should have sufficient leisure to continue his educa- 
tion ; the teaching staff should be actively interested 
in the welfare of the pupils, and should also organize 
games and amusements ; self-reliance and co-opera- 
tion among the pupils should be encouraged ; and 
a decided ethical tone should be traceable in the 
school decorations. Following the practice of the 
American School Republics, many tasks should 
devolve upon the pupils, and a strong and healthy 
corporate spirit should be cultivated among them. 
The school should be in close touch with the home, 
and it should introduce the pupils to the larger 
world by visits and excursions of various kinds. 
The ethical atmosphere of the class-room needs, 
however, special mention. Just as every teacher 
is at all times expected to watch over the pro- 
nunciation of his pupils, and to make sure that 
they express themselves clearly, intelligently, 
fluently, and concisely, so the ethical purpose of 
the school demands that at least the following 
moral qualities be kept constantly and consciously 
in view by the teacher: courtesy, love of truth, 
broad-mindedness, strenuousness, courage, orderli- 
ness, kindliness, uprightness, and simplicity of 
living. 

(5) Incidents are uncommon to-day in a good 
school, and consequently little room is found for 
incidental moral teaching. Even where an * inci- 
dent ’ occurs, the good teacher usually finds it far 
more effective to confer privately with the culprit 
than to play to the gallery. It is inconceivable 
that in a well-conducted school the moral teaching 
should be confined to incidental moral instruction, 
though it can be easily understood why in former 
days, when the teaching methods were ill-devised 
and the disciplinary measures harsh, incidental 
moral teaching had a large scope. 

(6) Indirect moral instruction is moral instruc- 
tion arising out of the treatment of one subject or 
another of the curriculum. The history and the 
literature lessons are peculiarly suited to this. In 
addition, the physiology lessons are sometimes 
made the channel for inculcating general rules of 
health, the natural history lessons for kindness to 
animals, and the domestic science lessons for the 
household virtues. 

Until recently such indirect moral instruction was rare, and 
there were many warnings uttered against it : e,g, educationists 
urged that one must not introduce an irrelevant subject; that 
it is not practical to attempt to kill two birds with one stone ; 
that one must beware of falsifying facts to suit ethical ends ; 
and that the class is not the place for moralizing and sermon- 
izing. There used to be legitimate grounds for this objection, 
the chief one being that the school was at that time intellec- 
tualistic and opportunistic in aim, and that the recognized way 
of treating a subject and the matter itself almost precluded 
indirect ethical teaching. This is rapidly changing. The Belgian 
history-syllabuses, the attitude towards history of the Engflish 
and Scottish Boards of Education, and that of many historians 
and educationists imply that history must be conceived as a 
record of the growth of civilization, and not merely as an 
account of military exploits. Illustrative of this fundamental 
change is also the fact that the New York City Education 
Authority conceives of geographical teaching as tending prim- 
arily to show the solidarity of the human race and its inter- 
dependence. Similarly, German and French School Readers 
now supply plentiful material of an ethical character, while 
frequently one of the main tests of a piece of literature to-day is 
whether or not an ethical spirit pervades it. Even arithmetic 
will soon be looked upon as a training in exact and cautious 
thinking rather than as a meaningless juggling with figures ; 
and in high educational quarters the permeation of aesthetic 
culture-music, singing, drawing, painting, modelling— with an 
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ethical spirit Is coming: to he taken for j^ranted. In a word, the 
whole curriciiliim is about to be ethicized, and in a generation 
or two we may expect every subject to be primarily ethical in 
character, with signal advantage to the particular subject (since 
ethics is life, and life Is interesting) and to the race (since con- 
duct, as Matthew Arnold said, covers three- fourths of life). It 
was because the school was narrowly patriotic, because it was 
too much eoncenied about turning out faittory heads and hands, 
because ite text-books were often written by near-sighted spe- 
cialists who did not perceive the soi?ial meaning and bearing of 
the several school subjects, and bc^eause there was no strenuous 
attempt to make it serve its chief aim--'Character-building-~-that 
indirect moral instruction "was rare, and frequently out of place. 
With educational advance, genuine opuortunities for indirect 
moral instruction are multiplying ; and such indirect instruc- 
tion %vill appear more and more i!«porlant, until every siibject 
will ultimately prepare the pupil for promoting the cause of 
XjrogresB and well- being— •individual, scwial, and racial. Ethics 
will be taught as the leading* fact in history and life, and largely 
take the place of the facte favoured by militarism, commercial- 
ism, speciaiism, and intellectimlism. The recent iikiucation 
Codes of most countries illustrate this trend. 

(7) Direct moral mstraction in special subjects 
is now not infrequently given. Hygiene, with 
special reference to the drinlc question and to non- 
smoking, is a popniar subject ; temperance is a 
separate subject widely favoured ; patriotism, 
citizenship, purity, good manners, ana kindness 
to animals are also subjects to be met with in 
curricula. Sucli courses are of recent origin, and 
are rapidly multiplying in the school systems of 
the civilized world. It is, however, alreafly felt 
that these separate courses require co-ordination 
and correlation, and that indivi<iually they do not 
supply the requisite ethical momentum to make 
the lessons effective for character-forming. 

(8) Systematic moral instruction means direct 
or separate teaching, where the whole sulqect is 
treated in a comprehensive manner. This, how- 
ever, does not exclude systematic treatment of 
selected subjects ; it rather presupposes it, just as 
it ossumas indirect moral instruction and the 
proner organization of the school for ethical ends. 
Sucli systematic instruction— common to all school 
subjects from the beginning of school life— alone 
provides clear and comprehensive ethical ideas, and 
covers the whole field of right doing. The other 
kinds of instruction — incidental, indirect, and 
direct — favour particular virtues instead of virtue, 
and cannot do justice to many aspects of conduct 
which may require detailed treatment. The ethics 
of home, of work, of the proper use of leisure, of 
friendship, and of much else could only in this 
systematic way be adequately and usefully dealt 
with. Sole reliance on the other methods — which 
is never the case wdth any other school subject — 
argues an unpedagogical procedure because the 
children do not correlate what they hear on tlie 
various occasions, and consequently soon forget it. 
Accordingly, systematic moral teaching, for the 
whole of the school period and in agreement witii 
the ordinary pedagogic principles, is bound to 
come. 

Already France, Italy, Portugal, and Japan possess such 
beaching * . English Board of Education strongly recom- 
mend It in its Code ; many British colonies and over fifty 
English liocal Education Authorities provide it ; and individual 
schools and systems of schools in the United States and 
elsewhere also supply such teaching. The Ethical Societies 
have done much to popularize the idea of courses in general 
morals for the young, and the English Moral Instruction League 
18 almost wholly responsible for the rapid advance made in this 
direction in England.^ Sm Moeap Eoucatio.v Leaqub. 

The content of this instruction we have already 
outlined in speaking of the aim of education and 
of home education. Its tendency, as indicated in 
those passages, will be to produce men and women 
whose wills are good, strong, firm, and enlightened, 
men and women inspired by the widest sympathies, 

^ For full details regarding Moral Instruction (theological and 
non-meologic»l) in eighteen countries, with complete syllabuses 
m use and an exhaustive bibliography, see Gustav Splller, im- 
port on Moral Xmtntction and on Moral Trainim^ 1909. See 
wo Jforaf Imtruction in BUrnmtary Sr.hooU in krigland and 
A Hetum compiled from Official Documents by H. 
Johnson, Secretary of the Moral Instruction League, 1908. 


(0) The school must prepare for social life ; but 
what is to be done if the social life of tlie present 
in many ways discourjiges right conduct? The 
answer that every man must rise above circum- 
stance has led to much preaching and little doing, 
ami is, therefore, to be ruled out of court. On the 
contrary, we are bound to recognize that for one 
person *whom nothing daunts, nineteen are, for 
good or evil, sensibly affected by their environ- 
ment. Accordingly, we must admit that home 
and school to-day 'are not all-powerful, and cannot 
send out into the world ideal men and %vomen, or 
en.sure that their charges will not morally suffer 
when tdunged into the wliirling stream of social 
life. There is need, therefore, for the social re- 
former, and tlie school must create him. Much, 
indeed, in the school itself depends on the spirit 
which pervades society : e.y. scholars are herded 
together — 50, 60, or 70 in a class — and leave school 
several years before they should, and teachers are 
poorly trained and ill paid. Probably, until the 
national expenditure on education m at least 
doubled, the school will not be able to grapple 
effectively with the problem.^ it has to face, nor 
until then will it yield a ‘high rate of interest.* 

(10) Miool and ko7M,—‘A child well brought up 
at home is, as educationists testify,* an excellent 
scholar, for such a diild eagerly and easily learns. 
If the home does its duty, the task of the teacher 
is, therefore, incalculably simplified. ^ In fact, if 
home education approached perfection, school 
education w'^ould either l>e superfluous or follow 
lines diflerent from the present ones* Well-bred 
(duldren would possess the intellectual virtues (so 
far as the stage of development they luul reached 
j>ermitted) which the scfuml is now inculcating 
with infinite pains and witli relatively sinaS 
success: e.< 7 . careful (d}serving, judging, and 
generalizing, a good memory, and vigorous inde- 
pendent thinking ; and conciseness, readiness, 
polish, and clearness in speech and writing. They 
would also possess in a high degree the school 
virtues of punctuality, regularity, orderliness, 
neatness, attentiveness, industry, and courtesy ; 
and, accordingly, the educational methods miglit 
demand much more of the child — %vork 2 ng writhout 
supervision, co-operating 'with other cliildren— 
making the influence oi the school co-terminous 
with waking existence. Under these circum- 
stances the school would not feel obliged to cram 
the children with ‘necessary* knowledge; it 
would chiefly teach them how to learn, and the 
schooFs work it would mostly leave to the con- 
sultation of dictionaries, encycloptedias, maps, 
and books of statistics at home and at school ; to 
observation, experiments, private reflexion, art 
galleries, museums, travel ; and, not least, to the 
reading and the study of the great literary, 
scientific, and philosophical classics. This being 
the relation between school and home, it is essen- 
tial that the two should come into close contact, 
and even l>e co-ordinated. 

At present, in spite of various efforts, the school has succeeded 
only to an insignificant degree in keeping in touch with the 
home. Parents may ^call on the teacher ; they are occasionally 
invited to attend lessons, examinations, and festive functions ; 
they receive periodical accounts of the children’s progress and 
conduct; they are asked to assist the children with their 
‘ home ' work, and to interest themselves in the children's school 
life ; occasional parents' evenings are organized ; in a few in- 
stances teachers visit the parents and the children, and also 
organize the children’s amujifements outside school ; and in rare 
cases the parents of the scholars are asked to be represented on 
the school's committee of management- The subject of the 
relation between stdiool arjd home is of sufficient injportance to 
warrant a special investigation being undertaken with a view to 
making far-reaching proposals, since scarcely anything could he 
of such advantage to the school as that the pupils should have 


1 * Little difficulty is felt in securing good work from boys 
who have had the invaluable advantage of a good home train- 
ing* (Ooliar and Crook, SeJmf Management and 3feth.ods off 
InMrucHon, 1900, p. 63). 
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a first-rate home education. Among- the objects more particu- 
larly to be realized is the professional encouragement of home 
education by the preparation of manuals, by the holding of 
classes and courses of lectures, and by full readiness to give 
counsel and assistance to parents. Ultimately the Education 
Authorities will concern themselves probably with home as well 
as with school education. 

(c) Moral education of adults. — Adult life offers 
a number of special moral problems — the question 
of gaming a livelihood, the relation of superior to 
subordinate, of partner in marriage, and of parent, 
of civic responsibility, of influencing others by our 
ideas and activities, and so forth. The home and 
the school may develop a good character in those 
they have charge of, but this character is likely 
to deteriorate markedly when, adult life being 
readied, there is no inclination to continue the 
education received. The test of the moral man as 
well as of the business man is success in his par- 
ticular sphere, and therefore the good man must 
ask himself : ‘ Does every one who knows me, near 
and far, think that I am all that I should be ? ^ Is 
my influence on all those I come in contact with, 
near and far, a beneficial one? Do I succeed as 
partner in marriage, as parent, as employer or 
employed, in friendship, in social intercourse, and 
in civic life ? And to what extent do I succeed ? ’ 
Experience proves that these searching questions 
are more easily put than satisfactorily answered.^ 

Certain reasons for this relative non-success in 
life are not difficult to discover. We do not fully 
understand and appreciate others; passing im- 
ressions and feelings dominate us instead of the 
roadest considerations ; we are unaware of the 
priceless value of simple living and cheerfulness, 
of uprightness and devotion to the common good ; 
and we make innumerable distinctions between 
men, when one undeviating rule — to assist all 
according to their need — should be followed. Yet 
the mere being conscious and convinced of these 
reasons will avail little. They must be expanded 
in a series of works which show the way to act in 
the various relationships of life. We shall not, 
for instance, understand others^ by earnestly wish- 
ing to understand them, or live the simple life 
without knowing in what it consists. Unfortun- 
ately, writers on ethics have not generally ap- 
preciated the moral difficulties whicli are due to 
painful ignorance of details. No man will think 
of telling a man, ‘Be forthwith a musician or 
poet’ ; but the writings of ethical thinkers only 
too often imply the command, ‘ Be fortlpvith a 
good man.’ The truth is that the good life is a 
fine art which requires unceasing study and prac- 
tice. The Church, Ethical Societies, and similar 
organizations have sought, with comparatively 
little success, to act as ethical schools for adults, 
and the reading of the great moralists, essayists, 
and devotional writers (of whom we cite some 
below) has been recommended for the same reason, 
and wisely ; but what would render the most sig- 
nal service would be scientific manuals on right 
conduct, dealing fully with the various relation- 
ships of life, especially if these manuals were used 
in connexion with classes, where views could be 
exchanged and definite advice might be received. 
The 20th century needs Doctors of Morals as well 
as Doctors of Medicine. Cl Ethical Discipline. 

Literature.— <1) School Eoucatiok: Felix Adler, Moral 
Instruction of Children, New York, 1896; Sophie Bryant, 
The Teaching of Morality in the Family and the School, Lon- 
don, 1897; F. W. Foerster, Jugendlehre, Berlin, 1904-6; 
F. J. Gould, Life and Manners, London, 1906; Edward 
Howard Griggs, Moral Educatim (with bibliography), New 
York, 1904 ; j. N. Lamed, A Primer of Right and Wrong, 
New York, 1902 ; Jules Payot, Cours de morale, Paris, 1906 ; 
Rudolph Penzig, Emste Antworten auf Kinderfragen, Berlin, 
1904 ; M. E. Sadler (editor), Moral Instruction and Training 
in Schools (with bibliography), London, 1908 ; Gustav Spiller , 
Report on Moral Instikcction and Moral Training in Eighteen 
Countries (with full bibliography), London, 1909, also Papers on 
Moral Education communicated to the First Internatioruil 


Moral Education Congress, London, 1908 ; A. J. Waldegrave, 
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(2) Self-Education : Xenophon’s Memordbiha ; Plato’s Re- 
public', Aristotle’s Mcomachean Ethics ; the Greek dramatists : 
the Analects of Confucius ; the Buddhist Suttas ; Cicero’s de 
Oficiis ; St. Paul, Seneca, Epictetus, Marcus Aurelius ; Augus- 
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EDWARDS AND THE NEW ENGLAND 
THEOLOGY. — Jonathan Edwards, saint and 
metaphysician, revivalist and theologian, stands 
out as the one figure of real greatness in the 
intellectual life of colonial America. Born, bred, 
assing his whole life on the verge of civilization, 
e has made his voice heard wherever men have 
busied themselves with those two greatest topics 
which can engage human thought-^God and the 
soul. A French philosopher of scant sympathy 
with Edwards’ chief concernment writes ; ^ 

‘ There are few names of the eighteenth century which have 
obtained such celebrity as that of Jonathan Edwards. Critics 
and historians down to our own day have praised in dithy- 
ramhic terms the logical vigour and the constructive powers of 
a writer whom they hold (as is done by Mackintosh, Dugald 
Stewart, Robert Hall, even Fichte) to be the greatest meta- 
physician America has yet produced. Who knows, they have 
asked themselves, to what heights this original genius might 
have risen, if, instead of being born in a half-savage country, 
far from the traditions of philosophy and science, he had 
appeared rather in our old world, and there received the direct 
impulse of the modern mind. Perhaps he would have taken a 
place between Leibniz and Kant among the founders of im- 
mortal systems, instead of the work he has left reducing itself 
to a sublime and barbarous theology, which astonishes our 
reason and outrages our heart, the object of at once our horror 
and admiration.’ 

Edwards’ greatness is not, however, thus merely 
conjectural. He was no ‘ mute, inglorious Milton,’ 
but the most articulate of men. Nor is it as a 
metaphysician that he makes his largest claim 
upon our admiration, subtle metaphj^sician as he 
showed himself to be. His ontological specula- 
tions, on which his title to recognition as a meta- 
physician mainly rests, belong to his extreme 
youth, and had been definitely put behind him 
at an age when most men first begin to probe such 
problems. It was, as Ljron indeed suggests, to 
theology that he gave his mature years and his 
most prolonged and searching thought, especially 
to the problems of sin and salvation. And these 
problems were approached by him not as purely 
theoretical, but as intensely practical ones. There- 
fore he was a man of action as truly as a man of 
thought, and powerfully wrought on his age, set- 
ting at work energies which have not yet spent 
their force. He is much more accurately character- 
ized, therefore, by a philosopher of our own, who 
is as little in sympathy, however, with his main 
interests as Lyon himself. F. J. E. Woodbridge 
says : ® 

‘ He was distinctly a great man. He did not merely express 
the thought of his time or meet it simply in the spirit of his 
tradition. He stemmed it and moulded it. New England 
thought was already making towards that colorless theology 
which marked it later. That he checked. It was decidedly 
Arminian. He made it Oalvinistic. . . . His time does not 
explain him.’ 

Edwards had a remarkable philosophical bent ; 
but he had an even more remarkable sense and 
taste for Divine things ; and, therefore (so Wood- 
bridge concludes, with at least relative justice), 
‘ we remember him not as the greatest of American 
philosophers, but as the greatest of American 
Calvinists.’ 

I. The period of Edwards’ preparation.— It was 
a very decadent New England into which Edwards 
was born, on 5th Oct. 1703. The religious fervour 
which the Puritan immigrants had brought with 
them into the New World had not been able to 

1 Georges Lyon, L'Idialisme en Angleterre au xviii^ siMe, 
Paris, 1888, p. 406 f. 

2 The Philosophical Review, xiii. [1904] 406, 
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nropagate itself uiiiiui.aired to tlie third and fourth ' he dedarra; .uch a u«..i.Hri»on is much wo modest; 

^ .A 1 1 i the j’ounir Edwards united m hiiijstdf many Pascals^ and, bv a 

{lensration. Already in I 6 >S, iBinvise blather had , itkiracie, combined with them Ijifts by virtue <>f which 


thnm^^diout Christendom at this e|aieh, depressing 
to the life of tlie spirit, which were not itnfeit in 
New England ; and thctse were reinforeeti there by 
the hardness of the conditiuns of existence in a 
raw land. Everywhere thinking and living alike 
were nmving on a lowered plane ; not merely 


and admitting to their mysteries men who, though ' 
<i€cent in life, made no profession of a change of ' 
heart. If only they had been themselves bap- 


heart, If only they had been themselves bap- 
tized, they were encouraged to offer their children nimierous other discussihus followin’^- out these views, there is 
for baptism (under the so-called * Half-Way Cove- a lonfc senes of notes on natural science, iillefi with acute sug- 

nant and to come themselves to the Table of gesOons, which miist heionc to his \aie rtSpS* 

• » 1 t i- 1' doubt, verv remarkable. But thus only snows that Ea wards 

the Lord (conceived as a * converting ordinance a Very "remarkable youth. 

The household into which Edwards was Ixim, jt is ‘in these youthful writings that Edwards 
however, not only protected him from much of propounds his spiritualistic metaphysics, and it is 
the evil which was pervading the community, ; (*hiefly on the strength of them that he hohis a 


eentur>. 

It is to reengnize that Lyon hm iwriiiitted himself some 
slight exaggeration in totaling his case, for the renewed ex- 
amination of the MSS which he, and, following him, A. V. G. 
Allen asked for, has fully vindicated the youthful origin of 
tiiese discussions.l There ii, for instance, a bantering letter 
on the immaterialitv of the soul, full of marks of immaturity, 
no douht, but e<i«ally full of the signs of yironhse, which was 
written in 17H-I7I5, when iidwartls was ten years old. There 
are some very acute observations on the behaviour of spiders 
in spinning their webs which anticipate the result* of modern 
inve8tigatto«,2 and which «»nnot lave been written later than 
his thirteenth year. There are, above all, metaphysicai dis- 
cussions of ‘ Being/ * Atoms/ and ’ Prejudices of Imagination/ 
written at least w early m his Junior year at college, that is to 


but powerfully stimulate<l his Kpiritual aud intei- | place*"m our histories of philosophy. His whole 
lectual life. He began the study of Latin at the ! iy.stem is already present in sub-Htance in the 
ap of six, and by thirteen had acquired a respect- < 5f Being,’ which was WTitten before he 

able knowledge of Hhe three learned languages’ sixteen ycar.s of age. And, thougli there is 
which at the rime formeti part of the curricula of reason to Injlieve th'at he ever rem>unced the 
the eolleges— Latin, Greek, and Hebrew, Before opinions set forth in these youthful discussions— 
he had completed his thirteenth year [Bept, 1716), there are, on tlie contrary, occasional suggestions, 
he entered the ‘ Collegiate School of Connecticut’ ^yen in his latest writings, that they still larked 
(afterwards Yale College). During hk second at the back of his brain— he never fonnally reverts 


he hohis a 


year at college he fell in with Lockek Emay con- 
ceming Euman Understanding^ and ‘had more 
satisfaction and pleasure in studying it,* he tells 
us himself,® * than the most meedy miser in gather- 
ing up handfuls of silver and gold from some new- 


to them subsequently to his Yale |>eriod (up to 
1727).* His engagement with such topics belongs, 
therefore, distinctively to his formative period, 
before he became engrossed with the duties of the 


ing up handfuls of silver and gold from some new- active ministry and the lines of thought more im- 
discovered treasured He graduated at the head mediately called into exercise by them. In these 


of his class in 1720, when he was just short of ^j.jy years, certainly independently of Berkeley,^ 
seventeen years of age, but remains at college and apparently with no suggestion from outside 
(as the custom of the time was) two years longer beyond what might be derived from Newton’s 
(to tlie summer of 1722) for the study of Divinity, explanations of light and colour, and Locke’s 
In the summer of 1722 he was ‘ approbated ’ to treatment of sensation as the source of ideas, he 
preach, and from Aug. 1722 until April 1723 he worked out for himself a complete system of 
supplied the pulpit of a little knot of Presby- idealism, which trembled indeed on the brink of 
terians in New York City.* Returning home, he mere phenomenalism, and might have betrayed 
was appointed tutor at Yale in June 1724, and him into Pantheism save for the intensity of his 


terians in New York City.* Returning home, he mere phenomenalism, and might have betrayed 
was appointed tutor at Yale in June 1724, and him into Pantheism save for the intensity of his 
filled this post with distinguished ability, during perception of the living God. ‘ Speaking most 
a most tiying period in the life of the college, for strictly,* he declares, " there is no proper substance 
the next two years (until Sept. 1726). His resig- hut God Himself.* The universe exists * nowhere 
nation of his tutorship was occasioned by an in- hut in the Divine mind,* Whether this is true 
vitation to become the colleague and successor of * with r^pect to bodies only,’ or of Unite spirits as 
hk grandfather, Solomon Stoddard, in the pastor- well, he seems at first to have wavered ; ultimately 
ate of the church at Northampton, Mass., where, he came to the more inclusive opinion, 
accordingly, he was ordained and installed on Ifith He could write of the rise of a new thouijhfe ; ‘ if we mean 
Feb. 1727. that there la some substance besides that thought, that brinp 

Bv Ilk iufttallattnn nt Nnrf'hn.TnT^ton F.dwflrd«* thought forth ; if it be God, I acknowledge it, but if there 
•^4 IB instauation ac .^ortnampton, xtawaTOS i>e meantime thing else that has no properties, it seems to me 

period of preparation was brought to a close. His - . .. ^ .. . 


preparation ] 


: i meantsome thing else that has no pr 

: premration was brought to a close. His aii8urdl.^5 Of ‘all dependent existence 
ion had been remarkable, both intensively last to affirm that it is ‘in a opnstan 


dstence whatever* he comes at 
constant flux,* * renewed everj' 


and extensively. Bom with a drop of ink in ms oolouw of bodies 

« light that shines mmn them ; and all is constantly proceeding 

vems, Edwards had almost froin infancy held a Ood, as light Wm the sun.*® He did not mean by tins, 
pn m his hand. From his earliest youth he had however, to sublimate the universe into ‘ shadows/ He w’as 
been accustomed to trace out on paper to its last only attempting to declare that it has no other substrate but 
consequence every fertile thought which came to God: th.t it. realty «.d pewistence groanded, not m 
him, A number of the early products of hk 1 See eep. Egbert 0. Smyth, Proe. 23rd 

observation and reflexion have been preserved, 

1726* ; also Ai/TAi 11897) 051 ; cf. H. N. Gardiner, jonamaw 

revealing a precocity which is almost beyond j^dvitards: & B€ttoip 4 Gt^ idoi. 

belief. a On these observations see Srhert G, Smyth, Tfm And<mt 


On this ground, indeed, Lyon, for example, refuses to believe 
In their genuineness. It is fuHle to adduce the parallel of a 

I H, M, 0exter, Ommrt^atimalism in Ms Literature. New 
York, 1880, p. 476, n. S6. 

Slight’s JfentoiEr, prefixed to his ed. of Edwards* ForJts, 
i. 30. * 

® See E, H. Gillett, Bid. o/ the Prmhytmmi Chureh\ Phil- 
adelphia, 1864, p. 88. 


iSee esp. Egbert 0. Smyth, Prm. Amer. Antiq. Sm., 23rd 
Oct. 1905, ‘ Some Early Writings of Jonathan Edwards, 1714- 
1726* ; also AJThl I1&71 951 ; cf. H. N. Gardiner, JowttAaii 
Sdutards : a Betrospmt^ 1901, . 

® On these observation^ see Egbert O. Smyth, The Andmer 
Beview, Jan. IW ; and Henry 0. McCook, FMH, July 1890. 

s Of. President T, 0. Woolsey, JSdwmAs Me^mHai, Boston, 
1870, pp. 32-33 ; and B, G, Smyth, Froe, Arrm. Antiq. Sce.t 
23rd Ctet. 1906, p, 23 *, H. N. Gardiner, p. 117. 

‘‘i'So B, O. Smyth and IL N. Gardiner, locc. citt; it is now 
known that he had not read Berkeley before 1730 (Dexter, 
Smm MSS of Jonathan Edwards^ as below), 
s Dwight*8 Memoir, i, 713, 48 ; AJTh i. 957. 
i e (Original Sin (TTorfer, 4 voL ed.. New York, 1886, ii 490). 
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some mysterious created ‘substance* underlying the proper- 
ties, but in the ‘infinitely exact and precise Divine idea, 
together with an answerable, perfectly exact, precise, and 
stable will, with respect to corresponding communications to 
created minds and effects on their minds.’ ^ He is engaged, in 
other words, in a purely ontological investigation, and his con- 
tention is merely that God is the continuum of all finite exist- 
ence. He is as far as possible from denying the reality or 
persistence of these finite existences ; they are to him real 
‘creations,* because they represent a fixed purpose and an 
established constitution of God.2 

Edwards was not so absorbed in such specula- 
tions as to neglect the needs of his spirit. Through- 
out all these formative years he remained first of 
all a man of religion. He had been the subject 
of deep religious impressions from his earliest boy- 
hood, and he gave himself, during this period of 
preparation, to the most assiduous and intense 
cultivation of his religious nature. ‘ I made seek- 
ing my salvation,’ he himself tells us, ‘ the main 
business of my life,’ ® But about the time of his 
graduation (1720) a change came over him, which 
relieved the strain of his inward distress. From 
his childhood, his mind had revolted against the 
sovereignty of God ; ‘ it used to appear like a 
horrible doctrine to me.* Now all this passed 
unobservedly away ; and gradually, by a process 
he could not trace, this very doctrine came to be 
not merely a matter of course to him but a matter 
of rejoicing : * The doctrine has often appeared 
exceedingly pleasant, bright, and sweet ; absolute 
sovereignty is what I love to ascribe to (Jod.’ One 
day he was reading 1 Ti ' Now unto the King, 
eternal, immortal, invisible, the only wise God, 
be honour and glory, for ever and ever, Amen,’ 
and, as he read, ‘ a sense of the glory of the Divine 
Being ’ took possession of him, ‘ a new sense, quite 
difierent from anything he ever experienced be- 
fore.’ He longed to be ‘rapt up to Him in heaven, 
and be, as it were, swallowed up in Him for ever.’"* 
From that moment his understanding of Divine 
things increased, and his enjoyment of God grew. 
There were, no doubt, intervals of depression. 
But, on the whole, his progress was steadily up- 
wards and his consecration more and more com- 
plete. It was this devout young man, with the 
Toy of the Lord in his heart, who turned his back 
in the early months of 1727 on his brilliant 
academic life and laid aside for ever his philo- 
sophical speculations, to take up the work of a 
pastor at Northampton. 

2 . Edwards the pastor. — Edwards was ordained 
co-pastor with his grandfather on 16th Feb. 1727, 
and on the latter’s death, two years later, suc- 
ceeded to the sole charge of the parish. North- 
ampton was relatively a very important place. It 
was the county town, and nearly half of the area 
of the province lay within the county. It was, 
therefore, a sort of little local capital, and its 
people prided themselves on their culture, energy, 
and independence of mind. There was but the 
one church in the town, and it was probably the 
largest and most influential in the province, out- 
side of Boston. It was not united m sentiment, 
being often tom with factional disputes. But, 
under the strong preaching of Solomon Stoddard, 
it had been repeatedly visited with revivals. 
These periods of awakening continued at intervals 
during Edwards’ pastorate; the church became 
famous for them, and its membership was filled 
up by them. At one time the membership num- 
bered 620, and included nearly the entire adult 
population of the town. Stoddard had been the 

1 Dwight, i. 674. 

2 On Edwards* early Idealism, see esp. Egbert C. Smyth, 
AJTh i. 959-960 ; G. P. Fisher, Discussions in Hist, and Theol. 
229-80; H. N. Gardiner, 115-160; J. H. MacOracken, ‘The 
Sources of Jonathan Edwards* Idealism,’ in the Philosophical 
Review^ xi. [i902] 26 ff.; also G. Lyon, loc. cit,\ and I. W. 
Riley, Am&ncan Philosophy: The early Schools, New York, 
1907. 

3 Dwight, i. 69. * 16. 60. 


protagonist for the laxer views of admission to 
Church-ordinances, and early in the century had 
introduced into the Northampton church the 
practice of opening the Lord’s Supper to those who 
made no profession of conversion. In this practice 
Edwards at first acquiesced; but, becoming con- 
vinced that it was wrong, sought after a while to 
correct it, with disastrous consequences to him- 
self. Meanwhile it had given to the membership 
of the church something of the character of a 
mixed multitude, which the circumstance that 
large numbers of them had been introduced in 
the religious excitement of revivals had tended to 
increase. 

To the pastoral care of this important congrega- 
tion, Edwards gave himself with single-hearted 
devotion. Assiduous house-to-house visitation did 
not, it is true, form part of his plan of work ; but 
this did not argue carelessness or neglect ; it was 
in accordance with his deliberate judgment of his 
special gifts and fitnesses. And, if he did not go 
to his people in their homes, save at the call of 
illness or special need, he encouraged them to 
come freely to him, and grudged neither time nor 
labour in meeting their individual requirements. 
He remained, of course, also a student, spending 
ordinarily from thirteen to fourteen hours daily in 
his study. This work did not separate itself from, 
but was kept strictly subsidiary to, his pastoral 
service. Not only had he turned his back de- 
finitely on the purely academic speculations which 
had engaged him so deeply at Yale, but he pro- 
duced no purely theological works during the 
whole of his twenty -three years’ pastorate at 
Northampton. His publications during this period, 
besides sermons, consisted only of treatises in 
practical Divinity. They deal principally with 
problems raised by the great religious awakenings 
in which his preaching was fruitful. 

Such, for instance, are the Narrative of Surprising Con- 
versions, published in 1786, the Thoughts on the Revival of 
Religimi in New England in 17h0, published in 1742, and that 
very searching study of the movements of the human soul 
under the excitement of religious motives called A Treatise 
concerning Religious Affections, published in 1746, Then 
there is the Humble Attempt to Promote Explicit Agreement 
and Visible Union of God’s People in Extraordinary Prayer 
for the Revival of Religion, etc., published in 1749, which 
belongs to the same class, and the brief Account of the Life of 
the Rev. David Brainerd, published in the same year. There 
remains only the Humble Inquiry into the Rules of the Word 
of God, concerning the Qualifications reqydsite to a Complete 
Standing in Full Communion in the Visible Church of God, 
published in 1749, along with which should be mentioned the 
defence of its positions against Solomon Williams, entitled 
Misrepresentations Corrected and Truth Vindicated, although 
this was not published until somewhat later (1752). No doubt 
there was much more than this written during these score or 
more of years, for Edwards was continually adding to the mass 
of his manuscript treasures ; and some of these voluminous 
‘observations’ nave since been put into print, although the 
greater part of them remain yet in the note-books where he 
wrote them. 

It was in his sermons that Edwards’ studies bore 
their richest fruit. He did not spare himself in 
his public instruction. He not only faithfully 
filled the regular appointments of the church, hut 
freely undertook special discourses and lectures, 
and during times of ‘ attention to religion ’ went 
frequently to the aid of the neighbouring churches. 
From the first he was recognized as a remarkable 
preacher, as arresting and awakening as he was 
instructive. Filled himself with the profoundest 
sense of the heinousness of sin, as an ofience 
against the majesty of God and an outrage of His 
love, he set himself to arouse his hearers to some 
realization of the horror of their condition as ob- 
jects of the Divine displeasure, and of the incred- 
ible goodness of God in intervening for their 
salvation. Side by side with the most moving 
portrayal of God’s love in Christ, and of the 
blessedness of communion with Him, he therefore 
set, with the most startling effect, equally vivid 
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pictures of the dangers of tin forgiven sin and the 
terrors of the lost estate. The elfect of such 
preachings delivered with t!ie force of tlic sincerest 
corivicftion, was overwhelming. A great awaken- 
ing began in the church at the end of 1735, in 
w!ii<di more than 300 converts were gathereti in,^ 
and which extended throughout the cliurches of 
the Omiiecticut valley. In connexion with a visit 
from Whitefield in 1740 another wave of ndigious 
fervour was sfarfed, which did not sneuti its force 
until it covered Uie whole land, iso one could 
recognize more fully than Edwards the evil that 
mixes with the good in such seaKoms of religious 
excitement. He diligently sought to curb ex- 
cesses, and earnestly endeavoured to separate the 
clmtr from the wheat. Hut no one could protest 
more strongly against casting out the wdieat with 
the chaff, ife subjected all the phenomena of the 
revivals in wdnch he participated to the nu)st 
searching analytical study ; and, ’while sadly 
acknowdedging that much self-deception was pos- 
sible, and that the rein could only too readily be 
given to false ‘ entlmsiasng* he earnestly contended 
that a genuine work of grace might find expression 
in mental and even physical excitement. It was 
one of the incidental fruits of these revivals 
that, a« we have seen, he gave to the world in 
a series of studies perhaps the most thorough 
examination of the plumomena of religious excite- 
ment it has yet received, axul certainly, in his 
great treatise on the IMiffious Afft:ef.ums^ one of 
the most <^omplete systems* of what has Insen strik- 
ingly called ‘Kpiritual diagnostias* it possesses. 

For twenty-three years Edwards pursued his 
fruitful ministry at Northampton ; uncter his guid- 
ance the ehurcli became a city set on a hill to which 
all eyes were turned. But in the reaction from the 
revival of 1740-1742 conditions arose which caused 
him great searchings of heart, and led ultimately 
to his separation from his congregation. In this 
revival, practically the whole adult population 
of the town was brought into the church ; they 
were admitted under the excitement of the time 
and under a ruling introduced as long before as 
1704 by Stoddard, which looked upon all the 
ordinances of the church, including the Lord’s 
Supper, as ‘converting ordinances, not presup- 
posing, but adapted to bring about, a change of 
neart As time passed, it became evident enough 
that a considerable body of the existing member- 
ship of the church had not experienced that change 
of heart by which alone they could be constituted 
Christians, and indeed they made no claim to have 
done so. On giving serious study to the question 
for himself, Edwards became convinced that par- 
ticipation in the Lord’s Snp]per could pro|>erl j be 
allowed only to those professmg real ‘ conversion.’ 
It was his ttuW as pastor and guide of his people 
to guard the Lord’s Table from profanation, and 
he was not a man to leave unperformed a duty 
clearly perceived. Two obvious measures presented 
tbemsefves to Hm — unworthy members of the 
church must be exscinded by discipline, and greater 
caxe must be exercised in receiving new applicants 
for membership. No doubt discipline was among 
the functions which the Church claimed to exer- 
cise ; but the practice of it had fallen much into 
decav as a sequence to the lo\vered conception 
which had come to he entertained of the require- 
ments for church membership. The door of 
mission to the Lord’s Supper, on the other hand, 
had been formally set wide open ; and this loose 
policy had been persisted in for half a century, 
and had become traditional. What Edwards felt 
himself compelled to undertake, it will be seen, 

I More than 650 membeis were added to the church at North- 
ampton durinr Edwards’ pastorate (see Solomon Clark, Histor, 
Ccdalogm Northampton First Churchy 1891, pp. 40-47). 


was a return in theory and practice to the original 
platform of the Congregational churches, which 
conceiveil the Church to he, in the strictest sense 
of the words, *a com|m«y of saints by calling/ 
among whom there slioulii be perinitted to enter 
nothing that was not clean/ Tliis, which should 
have been his strt'iigth, and whisdi ultimately gave 
the victory to the movement which he inaugurated 
throughout the tfhurchea of New England/^ was in 
his own personal case his W’cakriesH, It gave a 
radical appearance to the refcuiuH whltdi he ad- 
vocated, which lie himself was far from giving to 
them. It is not nec'essary to go into the details 
of the controversy regarding a tmt of discipline, 
which emerged in 1744, or the subsequent dillicui- 
ties (1748-01 regarding t!ie condition.s of admission 
to the Lord\s Sup|>er. The result was that, after a 
sharp €onte.st running through two years, Edwards 
was dismissefl from his pastorate on 22nd June 1750. 

3. Edwards the theologian.— By his dismissal 
from his church at Northampton, in his forty- 
seventh year, the second period of Edwards’ life 
— the peViod of strenuous pastoral labour — was 
brought to an abrupt dose. After a few months 
he removed to the little frontier hamlet (there 
were only twelve white families resident there) 
of Btockfuidge, as missionary of the ‘ Society in 
Lmdon for I’ropagating the (lo.spel in New Eng- 
land and the 'Farts Adjacent’ to the Ilousatonic 
Indians gathered there, and as pasriuof the little 
church of white settlers. In this exile he hoped to 
tied leisure to writf% in defence nf the. ^Calvmistie 
systmn against the ram|uint ‘ ArminianiKm ’ of the 
day, the works whitdi he Inul long had in contem- 
plation, and for which he had made large prepara- 
tion. IVace and quiet he did not hnd; he was 
embroiled from tlie lirst in a trying stniggle 
against the greed and corruption of the mlminis- 
trators of the funds desigiied for the benefit of the 
Indians. But he made, if he could not find, the 
requisite leisure. It was at Stockbridge that he 
wrote tlie treatises on which his fame as a theo- 
logian chiefly rests : the great works on the Will 
(written in 1753, published in 1754), and Original 
Sin (in the press when he died, 1758), the striking 
essays on Tm End for which God created the World, 
and the Nature of True Virtue (published 1768, 
after his death), and the unfinished of 

Redemption (publ- 1772). No doubt he utilizea 
for tliese works material previously collected. He 
lived practically with his pen in his hand, and 
accumulated anlmmense amount of written matter 
—his ‘best thoughts,* as it lias been felicitously 
called. The work on the Will, indeed, had itself 
been long on the stocks. W'e find him making 
diligent studies for it already at the opening of 
1747 and, thoughHds work on it was repeatedly 
interrupted for long intervals,* he tells us that 
before he left Northampton he ‘had made con- 
siderable preparation and was deeply engaged in 
the prosecution of this design.’® The rapid com- 
pletion of the book in the course of a few months 
in 1753 ivas not, therefore, so wonderful a feat as 
it might otherwise appear. Nevertheless, it is the 
seven years at Stockbridge wdiich deserve to be 
called the fruitful years of Edwards* theological 

1 According: to the organic law of the OongregationaJ churches 
(the Cambridge Platform), ‘saints by calling ’ are ‘such as have 
not only afetaib'ed the knowledge of the principles of religion, 

^ and are free from grew and open scandals, but also do, together 
with the profession of their faith and repentance, walk In 
blameless obedience to the word.’ 

s Of. H. N. Gardiner, SeleeUd Sermons, p. xlL 

8 letter to Joseph Bellamy, 15bh Jan, 1747, printed by P. B. 
Dexter, The MSS ef Jonathan BJtoards (reprinted from the 
Proe, of M<m. Bist Soc,, Mar. itol), p, IS ; Letter to John 
Erskine, 22nd Jan. 1747, reconstructed ny Dwight, i. 249-250, 
but since come to light (Emroim Commemoratinq the Ttm- 
BunJredth Anniversary of JomtBian Edwards, heM cU And- 
over Theological Seminary, p. 6S of the Appendix). 

4 Dwight, i 261, 270, 411. « 16. 606, 6S2, 6S7. 
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work. They were interrupted in the autumn of 
1757 by an invitation to him to become the Presi- 
dent of the College of New Jersey, at Princeton, 
in succession to his son-in-law, Aaron Burr. It 
was with great reluctance that he accepted this 
call ; it seemed to him to threaten the prevention 
of what he had thought to make his life-work — 
the preparation, to wit, of a series of volumes on 
all the several parts of the Arminian controversy.^ 
But the college at Princeton, which had been 
founded and thus far carried on by men w’hose 
sympathies were with the \varm-hearted, revival- 
istic piety to which his own life had been dedi- 
cated, had claims upon him which he could not 
disown. On the advice of a council of his friends, ^ 
therefore, he accepted the call and removed to 
Princeton to take up his new duties, in January 
1758. There he was inoculated for smallpox on 
13th Feb., and died of this disease on 27th March 
in the fifty-fifth year of his age. 

The peculiarit;;^ of Edwards’ theological work is 
due to the union in it of the richest religious senti- 
ment with the highest intellectual powers. He 
was first of all a man of faith, and it is this that 
gives its character to his whole life and all its 
products ; but his strong religious feeling had at 
its disposal a mental force and logical acuteness of 
the first order ; he was at once deeply emotional, 
and, as Ezra Stiles called him, a ‘strong reasoner.’ 
His analytical subtlety has probably never been 
surpassed ; but with it was combined a broad grasp 
of religious truth which enabled him to see it a:"' a 
whole, and to deal with its several parts without 
exaggeration and with a sense of their relations in 
the system. The system to which he gave his 
sincere adhesion, and to the defence of which, 
against the tendencies which were in his daj 
threatening to undermine it, he consecrated all his 
powers, was simply Calvinism. ^ From this system 
as it had been expounded by its chief representa- 
tives he did not consciously depart in any of its 
constitutive elements. The breadth and particu- 
larity of his acquaintance with it in its classical 
expounders, and the completeness of his adoption 
of it in his own thought, are frequently under- 
estimated. There is a true sense in which he was 
a man of thought rather than of learning. There 
were no great libraries accessible in Western 
Massachusetts in the middle of the 18th century. 
His native disposition to reason out for himself the 
subjects which were presented to his thought was 
reinforced by his habits of study; it was his 
custom to develop on paper, to its furthest lomcal 
consequences, every topic of importance to \\mich 
his attention was directed. He lived in the ‘age 
of reason,’ and was in this respect a true child of 
his time.® In the task which he undertook, 
furthermore, an appeal to authority would have 
been useless ; it was uniquely to the court of reason 
that he could hale the adversaries of the Calvin- 
istic system. Accordingly it is only in his more 
didactic — as distinguished from controversial — 
treatise on Religious Affections, that Edwards cites 
with any frequency earlier writers in support of 
his positions. The reader must guard himself, 
however, from the illusion that Edwards was not 
himself conscious of the support of earlier writers 
beneath him.^ His acquaintance with the masters 
of the system of thought he was defending, for 

1 Dwight, i. 261. 

2 Dwight (i. 676) was not able to ascertain all the facts con- 
cerning this council ; Ezra Stiles, Diary, New York, 1901, 
iii. 4, supplies interesting details. 

8 Of. the discussion of Edwards’ ‘rationalism,’ by Jan Ridder- 
bos, De Theologie van Jonathan Edwards, 310-313. 

4 Hopkins tells us that ‘ he had an enormous thirst for know- 
ledge, in the pursuit of which he spared no cost or pains. He 
read all the books, especially books treating of theology, that 
he could procure, from which he could hope to derive any 
assistance in the discovery of truth.’ From his youth up, how- 
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example, was wide and minute. Amesius and 
Wollebius had been his text- books at college. The 
well-selected library at Yale, we may be sure, had 
been thoroughly explored by him ; at the close of 
his divinity studies, he speaks of the reading of 
‘doctrinal books or books of controversy’ as if it 
were part of his daily business.^ As would have 
been expected, he fed himself on the great Puritan 
divines, and formed not merely his thought but his 
life upon them. We find him in his youth, for 
instance, diligently using Manton’s Sermons^ on the 
119th Fsalm as a spiritual guide ; and in his rare 
allusions to authorities in his works, he betrays 
familiarity with such writers as William Perkins, 
John Preston, Thomas Blake, Anthony Burgess, 
Stephen Charnock, John Flavel, Theophilus Gale, 
Thomas Goodwin, John Owen, Samuel Ruther- 
ford, Thomas Shephard, Richard Sibbes, John 
Smith the Platonist, and Samuel Clark the Arian. 
Even his contemporaries he knew and estimated at 
their true values : Isaac Watts and Philip Dodd- 
ridge as a matter of course; and also Thomas 
Boston, the scheme of thought of whose View of the 
Covenant of Grace he confessed he did not under- 
stand, but whose Fourfold State of Man he ‘ liked 
exceedingly well.’® His Calvin he certainly knew 
thoroughly, though he would not swear in his 
words and also his Turretin, whom he speaks of 
as ‘ the great Turretin e ’ ; * while van Mastricht he 
declares ‘much better* than even Turretin, ‘or,’ 
he adds with some fervour, ‘ than any other book 
in the world excepting the Bible, in my opinion.’® 
The close agreement of his teaching with that of 
the best esteemed Calvinistic divines is, therefore, 
both conscious and deliberate ; his omission to 
appeal to them does not argue either ignorance or 
contempt; it is incident to his habitual manner 
and to the special task he was prosecuting. In 
point of fact, what he teaches is just the ‘ standard ’ 
Calvinism in its completeness. 

As an independent thinker, he is, of course, not 
without his individualisms, and that in conception 
no less than in expression. His explanation of the 
identity of the human race with its Head, founded 
as it is on a doctrine of personal idptity which 
reduces it to an ‘arbitrary constitution’ of God, 
binding its successive moments together, is pecu- 
liar to himself.® In answering objections to the 
doctrine of Original Sin, he appeals at one point to 
Stapfer, and speaks, after him, in the lan^age of 
that form of doctrine known as * mediate imputa- 
tion.’^ But this is only in order to illustrate his 
own view that all mankind are one as truly as and 
by the same kind of Divine constitution that an 
individual life is one in its consecutive moments. 
Even in this immediate context he does not teach 
the doctrine of ‘mediate imputation,’ insisting 
rather that, Adam and his posterity being in the 
strictest sense one, in them no less than in him 
* the guilt arising from the first existing of a de- 

E raved disposition ’ cannot at all be distinguished 
rom ‘ the guilt of Adam’s first sin ’ ; and elsewhere 
throughout the treatise he speaks in the terms ol 
the common Calvinistic doctrine. His most marked 
individualism, however, lay in the region of philo- 
sophy rather than of theology. In an essay on 
The Nature of True Virtue, he develops, in opposi- 
tion to the view that all virtue may be reduced 
ultimately to self-love, an eccentric theory of virtue 

I ever, he disliked a display of learning. In his earliest maxims, 
by the side of ‘ Let much modesty be seen in the style,’ he sets 
this other : ‘Let it not look as if I was much read, or was con- 
versant with books, or with the learned world ’ (Dwight, i. 41 f.). 
1 Dwight, i. 93. 2 /ft. 242. 

8 Preface to the treatise on the Will, Dwight, ii. IS. 

4 Works, New York ed. 1856, iii. 123- , ^ « 

6 Letter to Joseph Bellamy, 15th Jan. 1747, printed by F. B. 
Dexter, 13. . , ^ .. ^ 

6 Works, 4 vol. ed., ii. 486«. ; Dwight, 11 . 656 f. 

7 W(/rk8, 4 vol. ed., ii. 483 f. ; Dwight, ii. 644. 
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as consisting; in love to being in general.^ But of j 
this again we hear nothing elsewhere in his works, 
though it became germinal for the New England 
theology of the next age. Such individualisms in 
any case are in no way cliar^it'teristic of his teach- 
ing. He strove after no show of originality. An 
independent thinker he certainly claimed to Ihj, 
and 'utterly disclaimed a dependence/ say, *on 
Calvin/ in the sense of 'believing the doctrines he 
held because Calvin believed and taught them.’* 
Tins very disclaimer is, however, a proclamation 
of agreement with Calvin, though not as if he 
' believed everything just as Calvin taught ’ ; he is 
only solicitous that he should be understood to be 
not a blind follow’er of Calvin, but a convinced 
defender of Calvinism, His one concern wm, ac- 
cordingly, not to improve on the Calvinism of the 
great expounders or the system, but to place the 
main elements of the Calvinistic system, as com- 
monly understood, beyond eavO, His marvellous 
invention was eraploj'ed, therefore, only in the 
discovery and development of the fullest and most 
convincing possible array of arguments in their 
favour. This is true even of his great treatise on 
the Will, This is, in the common Judgment, the 
greatest of all his treatises, and the common 
judgment here is right.® But the doctrine of this 
treatine is precisely the do<d.rine of the Calvinistic 
Hchmdmen. ‘ The novelty of the treatise/ we have 
been well tohi long ago,® ‘ lies not in tlie position 
it takes and {iefends, but in the multitude of proofs, 
the fecundity and urgency of the arguments by 
which he maintains it.^ Ktlwards* originality thus 


consists less in the content of his tliought than in 
his manner of thinking. Ha enters into the great 
tradition which had come down to him, ana 'in* 
fuses it with his personality and makes it live/ 
and the vitolity of his thought gives to its product 
the value of a unique creiition.'* The efFect of 
Edwards’ labours w'as quite in the line of his pur- 
pose, and not disproportionate to his greatness. 
The movement against Calvinism which was over- 
spreading the land was in a great measure checked, 
and the elimination of Calvinism as a determining 
factor in the thought of New England, which 
seemed to be imminent as he wrote, was postponed 
for more than a hundred years.® 

4 . The New Englandtheology.— -It was Edwards’ 
misfortune that he gave his name to a party ; and 
to a party which, never in perfect s^eement with 
him in its doctrinal ideas, finished by becoming 
the earnest advocate of (as it has been sharply ex- 
pressed®) ‘a set of opinions which he gainea his 
chief celebrity by demolishing.’ The afiiliation of 
this party with Edwards was very direct. * Bellamy 
and Hopkins/ says O. F. Fisher,®' tracing the 
descent, ‘were pupils of Edwards ; from Hopkins 
West derived his theology ; Smalley studied with 
Bellamy, and Emmons with Smalley/ But the 
inheritance of the party from Edwards showed 
itself much more strongly on the practical than on 
the doctrinal side. Its members were the heirs of 
his revivalist zeal and of his awakening preaching ; 
they also imitated his attempt to purify the 
Church by discipline and strict guarding of the 
Lord’s Table— in a word, to restore the Church to 
its Puritan ideal of a congregation of saints.® 

1 Dwitfht, ii. 13. 

r, J. E. Woodbriclge, in Tk« PhUosophiGfd JRatnew, xiU. 
(1004] 393 ; and G. Lyom cm, cU. 412, 

8 Lyman H, Atwater, 

XXX. CI8381 597. 

4 H. N, Gardiner, StMsd Serrmm, p. xvii. 

» CL WilHiton Walker, Tm JVeio Mpiand Lenders, 23S, 

8 Lyman H. Atwater, 6!^; cf. J. Kidderboa, 820 f. 

7 A Discourse Commemoratim ofthe Bimry itfthe Chure^ of 
Chrid in Yale College during the First Cmiury 0 / its BaaktenGe, 
1858, p. 38. 

8 On the *ri|ddity* ol the New Divinity men in 'Church 
administration^ ana 'discipline/ see the interesdur details in 
F4!tm Stiles' Dinry, iii 2731, 8431, 8681 


Pressing to extremes in lK>th matters, as followers 
will, the 'Edwardeans’ or ‘New Divinity’ men 
became a ferment in the churches of New Eng- 
land, and, creating discussion and disturbances 
every wdiere, gradually \v(rti their way to dominance. 
Meanwhile their doctrinal teaching was continually 
.suffering change. As Fisher (p. 7) puts it, ‘ in the 
process of defending the established faith, they 
were led to re-ca«t^it in new fonne and to change 
its aspect.’ Only, it was m)t merely tlie form and 
aspect of their inherited faith, bat its substance, 
that they were steadily transforming. Accord- 
ingly, Fisher proceeds to explain tliat what on this 
side constituted their common character %vas not 
so much a common docftrine as a common method : 
* the fact that their views were the result of inde- 
pendent reflection and were maintained on pliilo- 
sopliical grounds.’ Here, too, they were followers 
of Edwards; but in their exaggeration of his 
rational method, without his solid grounding in the 
history of thought, they lost continuity witli the 
past and became the creators of a ‘New Englaml 
theology ’ which it is only right frankly to describe 
as provincial.* 

The men who worked out this theological transmutation 
w'ere men of hi^h character, great intellectual gifts, immense 
energy of thought, and wimt may almost he called fatal logical 
facility. Any people might he prcnid to have produced in the 
course of a rt*ntufv sueh a series of ‘strong reasoners' ou 
religious fhesnes as Joseph Hcnamy (1719-1790), .Samuel Hopkina 
(ITUU.borO, Slej’fhen VVe!-,l John Smalley (173'J"-1S20), 

Jonathan Ldwards, Jr. (174,VI>01), Nathaniel Emmons (1745- 
IMO), Timothy Dwight (1752-1^17). KleararT. Fitch (1791-1871), 
and Nathaniel W, Taylor iS5h>'“ all,, with the single excep- 

tion of the younger Kdwartis, gradisates of Yale College; not 
to of vet others of c<pial |K>wera, lying more of! the line ot 
dln*ct development, like lajonani Woods (1774-1854). Kenniffc 
Tyler (1783- 185!>), Edward IK Griffin (1770-18:^7), Moses Stuart 
(I7hfV1852), Lyman Beecher (lT75-te03), Charles G. Finney 
U7‘.ej-I876). I^eonanl Bacon Horace Bushnell (1802- 

1876), and Edwards A. Park (1808-1990). 

It is a far ciy from tlouathau Edw^ards the 
Calvinist, defentfing with all the force of his 
unsurpassed reasoning pow’ers the doctrine of a 
, determined will, and commending a theory of 
I virtue which id en tilled it with general benevolence, 
to Nathaniel W. Taylor the Pelagianizer, building 
his system upon the doctrine of the power to the 
contrary as its foundation stone, and reducing 
all virtue ultimately to self-love. Taylor’s teach- 
ing, in point of fact, was in many respects the 
exact antipodes of Edwards’, and very fairly 
reproduced the congeries of tendencies wmich the 
i latter considered it his life-work to withstand. 
Yet Taylor looked upon himself as an * Edwardean/ 
though in him the outcome of the long develop- 
ment received its first appropriate designation— 
the ‘ New Haven Divinity/ its several successive 
phases were bound together by the no doubt 
external circumstance that they were taught in 

f eneral by men who had received their training at 
lew Haven. 

The growth of the New Divinity to that domin- 
ance in the theological thought of New England 
from which it derives its claim to be called ‘ the 
New England Theology’ was gradual, though 
somewliat rapid. Samuel Hopkins tells us that at 
the beginnings — in 175fi— there were not more than 
four or five ‘who espoused the sentiments which 
since have been called “Edwardean” and “New 
Divinity”; and since, after some improvement 
was made upon them, “ Hopkintonian ” or 
“ Hopkinsian ” 8 entiments. ’ ® The younger Edwards 
still spoke of them in 1777 as a small party.® In 
1787, Ezra Stiles, chafing under their growing 
influence and marking the increasing divergence 
of views among themselves, fancied he saw their 
end approaching. 

1 Of. Woodbridge, 394, 

® Park, Life # BopMm, Boston, 1854, p, 23 ; Msher, Di#’ 
eussions, etc., 80* 

8 Ezra StUca, iL 227 ; Fisher, ioc, df. 
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‘ It has been the Ton,' he writes, i ‘ to direct Students of 
divinity these thirty years past or a generation to read the 
Bible, President Edwards’, Dr. Bellamy's, and Mr. Hopkins’ 
writings— and that was a good sufficiency of reading.’ But 
now, ‘the New Divinity gentlemen are getting into confusion 
and running into different statements.’ ‘The younger Class, 
but yet in full vigor, suppose they see further than those 
Oracles, and are disposed to become Oracles themselves, and 
wish to write Theology and have their own books come into 
vogue.’ He thought these ‘ confusions ’ the beginning of the 
end. 

In this he was mistaken : the New Divinity, in the 
person of Timothy Dwight, succeeded him as 
President of Yale College, and through a long 
series of years was infused into generation after 
generation of students.^ The ‘confusions’ Stiles 
observed were, however, real; or, rather, the 
progressive giving way of the so-called Edwardeans 
to those tendencies of thought to which they were 
originally set in opposition. 

We note Hopkins already conscious of divergence from 
Edwards’ teaching— a divergence which he calls an ‘ improve- 
ment.’ Ezra Stiles tells us that in 1787 the New Divinity men 
were beginning to ‘ deny a real vicarious Suffering in Christ's 
Atonement,’ and were ‘generally giving im the Doctrine of 
Imputation both in Original Sin and in Justification ’ ; and 
some of them, ‘receding from disinterested Benevolence, are 
giving in to the Idea that all holy Motive operates as terminat- 
ing in personal happiness,’ 3--a very fair statement of the actual 
drift. 

The younger Edwards drew up a careful account 
of what he deemed the (ten) ‘Improvements in 
Theology made by President Edwards and those 
who have followed his course of thought.’ ^ Three 
of the most cardinal of these he does not pretend 
were introduced by Edwards, attributing them 
simply to those whom he calls Edwards’ ‘followers.’ 
These are the substitution of the Governmental 
(Grotian) for the Satisfaction doctrine of the 
Atonement, in the accomplishment of which he 
himself, with partial forerunners in Bellamy and 
West, was the chief agent ; the discarding of the 
doctrine of the imputation of sin in favour of the 
view that men are condemned for their own 
personal sin only — a contention which was made 
in an extreme form by Nathaniel Emmons, who 
confined all moral quality to acts of volition, and 
afterwards became a leading element in Nathaniel 
W. Taylor’s system ; and the perversion of 
Edwards’ distinction between ‘ natural ’ and 
‘ moral ’ inability so as to ground on the ‘ natural ’ 
ability of the unregenerate, after the fashion 
introduced by Samuel Hopkins® — a theory of the 
capacities and duties of men without the Spirit, 
which afterwards, in the hands of Nathaniel 
W. Taylor, became the core of a new Pelagianizing 
system. 

The external victory of the New Divinity in 
New England was marked doubtless by the election 
of Timothy Dwight to the Presidency of Yale 
College (1797) ; and certainly it could have found 
no one better fitted to commend it to moderate- 
men ; probably no written system of theology has 
ever enjoyed wider acceptance than Dwight’s 
Sermons.^ But after Dwight came Taylor, and in 
the teaching of the latter the downward movement 
of the New Divinity ran out into a system which 
turned, as on its hinge, upon the Pelagianizing 
doctrines of the native sinlessness of the race, the 
plenary ability of the sinner to renovate his own 
soul, and self-love or the desire for happiness as 

1 Ezra Stiles, iii. 273-6. 

2 Young Theodore D. Woolsey in 1822 can speak of ‘ Hopkin- 
sianism ’ as ‘ a sort of net which catches all but the Presbyterian 
eels, who slip through.’ It had become, he says, ‘ a general 
term which comprehends all who are not Arminians and disagree 
with Turretinon the Atonement* (Yale Review^ Jan. 1912 [i* 2], 
p. 246). 

3 iii. 273 f. 4 Published in Dwight, i. 613 ff. 

5 Of. G. N. Boardman, Hist of New England Theology, 50. 

6 Of. O. P. Fisher, A Sermon, etc., 57 : ‘ No work in S 3 '’stematic 
divinity has had such currency and authority in Great Britain, 
at least outside the Established Church of England, as the 
Sermons of Dr. Dwight. In that country they have passed 
through not less than forty editions,’ 


the spring of all voluntary action. From this 
extreme some reaction was inevitable, and the 
history of the so-called ‘New England Theology* 
closes with the moderate reaction of the teaching 
of Edwards A. Park. Park was of that line of 
theological descent which came through Hopkins, 
Emmons, and Woods ; hut he sought to incorporate 
into his system all that seemed to him to be the 
results of New England thinking for the century 
which preceded him, not excepting the extreme 
positions of Taylor himself. Kevertmg so far from 
Taylor as to return to perhaps a somewhat more 
deterministic doctrine of the will, he was able to 
rise above Taylor In his doctrines of election and 
regeneration, and to give to the general type of 
thought which he represented a lease of life for 
another generation. JBut, with the death of Park 
in 1900, the history of ‘New England Theology’ 
seems to come to an end.^ 

Litbratdeb.— (A) A list of Edwards’ works is given by Dwight, 
i. 766 ff.; S. Miller, 254 ff., and Ridderbos, 327ff. (opp. eitt infra). 
A brief bibliography will be found in Allen, op. cit infra, 391 ff. 
The first edition of Edwards’ Works was in 8 vols., ed. S. 
Austin, Worcester, Mass. 1808-1809. This edition has been 
frequently reproduced in 4 vols. : New York, 1844, 1852, 1856, 
1863, 1881. A new and enlarged edition in 10 vols., ed. S, E, 
Dwight, vol. i. being a Memoir, appeared at New York, 1829. 
An edition was published at London in 8 vols., 1837, to which 
2 supplementary vols. were added, Edinburgh, 1847. Later 
British editions are : London, 1840, with Dwight's Memoir and 
an Essay by H. Rogers ; London, 1865 (Bohn), in 2 vols. 
Additional writings of Edwards have been published : Charity 
and Its Fruits, ed. Tryon Edwards, London, 1852 (subsequently 
re-issued under the title Christian Love in the Heart and Life 8, 
Philadelphia, 1876) ; Selections from the Unpublished Writings 
of Jonathan Edwards, edited with an introduction by A. B. 
Grosart, Edinburgh, 1865 ; Observations concerning the Scripture 
Economy of the Trinity, edited with an introduction by Egbert 
0. Smyth, New York, 1880 ; An Unpublished Essay of Edwards 
on the Trinity, edited with an introduction by George P. 
Fisher, New York, 1904; Selected Sermons of Jonathan 
Edwards, edited with an introduction and notes by H. N. 
Gardiner, New York and London, 1904 (contains one new 
sermon). 

(B) For life, etc., see S. Hopkins, Life and Character of the 
late Rev. Mr. Jonathan Edwards, Boston, 1765, Northampton, 
1804 ; S. E. Dwight, Memoir, being vol. i. of his edition of the 
Works (see above), New York, 1829 ; S. Miller, Life of Jonathan 
Edwards, Boston, 1837 and 1848 (vol. viii. of first series of 
Jared Sparks’ The Library of American Biography)', A. V. G. 
JAW&n, Jmathan Edwards, Boston, 1889; Williston Walker, 
Ten New England Leaders, Boston and New York, 1901, pp. 
216-263, also Hist of the Congregational Churches in the U.S., 
New York, 1894, chs. vii. viii. ix.; Joseph Tracey, The Great 
Awakening, etc., Boston, 1842. 

(C) The most comprehensive survey of Edwards’ theological 
teaching is given by Jan Ridderbos, De Tkeologie van 
Jonathan Edwards, The H^ue, 1907; see also G. P. Fisher, 
Discussions in History and Theology, New York, 1880, pp. 227- 
252; Noah Porter, ‘Edwards’ Peculiarity as a Theologian, ’ in 
The New Englander, xviii. 737 f. ; H. N. Gardiner, Jonathan 
Edwards: a Retrospect, etc., Boston and New York, 1901 ; 
Exercises Commemorating the Two-Hundredtk Anniversary 
of the Birth of Jonathan Edwards, held at Andover Theological 
Seminary, Andover, 1904. 

(D) The New England Theology should be studied in the 
works of its chief exponents. Lives of many of them are also 
accessible. See also F. H. Foster, Genetic Hist of New 
England Theol., Chicago, 1907; G. N. Boardman, Hist oj 
New Eng. Theol., New York, 1899; C. Hodge, Princeton 
Theological Essays, first series, 1846, pp. 286-307, second series, 
1847, pp. 206-235, Essays and Reviews, 1856, pp. 539-633: 
Lyman H. Atwater, Biblical Repertory and Princeton Review 
xxvi. (1864) 217-246, xxx. (1858) 686-620, xxxi. (1859) 489-638, 
xl. (1868) 368-398 ; Edwards A. Park, The Atonement, etc,, 
Boston, 1859: G. P. Fisher, Discussions, etc., 285-354; H. B. 
Smith, Faith and Philosophy, New York, 1877, pp. 216-264. 

Benjamin B. Warfield. 
EGO (a term [Lafc. 1st personal pronoun=‘I’3 
for ‘ self,’ used in various languages). — The concep- 
tion of the Ego is very perplexing. It is difficult 
to describe its content, and to discover a funda- 
mental principle which -will serve to distinguish it 
satisfactorily from the non-Ego. If, starting from 
its etymology, we say an Ego is a self-conscious 
being, one who knows himself and is able to say 
‘ I,’ and proceed to ask what the Ego so defined is, 
we get different answers. Descartes called it a 

lOf. F. H. Foster, Genetic History, etc., Chicago, 1907, 
‘Conclusion,’ pp, 643-553, where the fact is fully recognized, 
though the reasons assigned for it are questionable. 
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‘thinkiri^r thing/ mclndingj under the term *think- 
ing/ ^mKler.standing, affirming, denying, willing, 
refusing, imagining, perceiving {Medifniion //.}. 
Thinking is a quality ; qualiticm inhere in snh- 
stances / for it cannot he that a quality is a quality 
of notliiiig. By suhstance is meant a *thin*g 
existing in such a way as to stand in need of 
nothing else in order to exist (Fnnn/dfi^\ 

§ 51). Titere is only one alfeolutely independent 
being, namely, iloiC A finite mind, ho%vever, is 
dependent on nothing but the ‘concurrence of 
God.’ It is not (iependenton bcaly ; for, JDeseartes 
contends, it can m thought to exist when the 
existence of IkhIj is doubted ; and it does not nec^tl 
a place in order that it mav exist. Its existeiu’c 
is involved in tiuiiking— * as long as I think, I am * 
{3Ie(t 11.)’ Yet Descartes has' to recognize that 
bodily and njental substances are so intimately 
related in man that some of the experiences of the 
Ego— pain, hunger, thirst, etc,, which he callH 
confused modes of thinking— arise from this union. 
He tends to deny mind to animals. 

An examination of the content of self-conscious- 
ness, how^ever, shows that tlie line drawn between 
the self and the not-self is not always drawn by 
Egos themselves in the wiiy Descartes draws it. 
At times some of our inner states are excluded 
from our conception of ourselves. We idtmtify 
ourBelves, c.f/., witfj wliat we want to be, with tlie 
ideals we I’lave taken as our o%vn. When we 
fc^rget these and act on other motives, we say that 
we have forgotten mndre.w At othf^r times the 
IkkIv and even objects outside the body are in- 
ciudeti in the conception uf self. 

* Betwetin %vhat a nmn catk tm tn<l what he S}n»r'‘b’ calls mine 
the lint is diflirult to draw. We feel an<i iwa ahont certain 
thinp that art ours very much as we feel and ?u*t alnnit our- 
selves, Our fame, our children, the work of our hands, may be 
m dear to us as our bcKiiea are, ami arouse the same feelings and 
the same acts of reprisal if attacked. And our bodies thenj- 
sel Vfts, are they simply ours, or are they m ? Certainly men have 
been known to disown their very bodies, and to regani tliem as 
mere vestures, or even as prisons of day from which they should 
someday be glad to escape. 

We see, then, that we are dealing with a fluctuating material, 
the same object being sometimes treated as a |mrt of me, at 
other times as simply mine, and then again as if I had nothing 
to do with it at all. / n iti wi how*'i''* a wwinV 

SdE is the sum-iotal of ail that he can call his, not only his b^y 
and his psychic j^wers, but his clothes, and his hou^, his wife 
and children, nis ancestors and friends, his reputation and 
works, his lands and horses, and yacht and hank account. All 
these thinCT give him the same emotions. If they wax and pros- 
per, he feds triumphant ; if they dwindle and die away, he feels 
cast down — not necessarily in the same degree for each thing, 
but in much the same way for all ' (W. James, Text’bwk of Psy- 
chologist ch, xii. p. 176 f.). 

Philosophical reflexion seems to confirm the 
conclusion drawn from a psychological analysis of 
the content of self-consciousness. The seif cannot 
be separated from what it knows, feels, and reacts 
upon, without being destroyed. If it knew nothing 
of the world, it would apparently be empty of con- 
tent. It lives and grows by the dual process of 
appropriating all thin^ related to it, and at once 
distinguishing itself from them. Its nature, as 
MacTaggart observes, is very paradoxical. 

* What ab«8 it include?* he asks. * Everv thing of which it is 
conscious. What does it exclude? Equally— everything of 
which it is conscious What can it say is not inside it ? Nothing. 
What can it say is not outside it? A single abstraction. And 
any attempt to remove the paradox destroys the self. For the 
two sides are inevitebly connected. If we trv to make it a dis- 
tinct individual by separating it from all other things, it loses 
all content of which it can be conscious, and so loscw the very 
individuality which we started by tiying to ]>re.serve. If, on the 
other han<i, we try to save its content by emphasising the inclu- 
sion at the expense of the exclusion, then the consciousness 
vanishes, and, since the self has no contents but the objects of 
which it is conscious, the contents vanish also ’ (Studies in 
Hegalmn Cosmobgy^ 1901, 5 27). 

Descartes’ asserrion that the Ego, as we know it 
now, is a thinking substance independent of its 
own and other bodies cannot therefore be justifi^ 
by an appeal to immediate consciotisne.ss, psycho- 
logical analysis, or philosophical reflexion. That 


after <ieath other ot»jeetR take the place of bodies 
may of course, be quite pORgible. But dependent 
relation to objects seems an inexpugnalde element 
of our coneeption of it. Whether bodies have 
themselves .suust an tia! existence is a question which 
will concern us again. At present we liave to con- 
sider the question wluither the Ego can be intellig- 
ibly calleci a sulfstance. Substance is riipresented 
by'Descartes as that in wliicti tpiaiities inhere. It 
is, in Locke’s wwds, their ‘ unknown su|q»ort.’ We 
do not known Locke nays, wliat a substance is. It 
cannot be perceived by the outer or inner sense. 
There is no idea of it in the mind, anil so we can 
give no intelligible account of its relation to the 
qualities ■which it is supposed to suppori. Hence, 
to say that qualities inhere ^ in substances is, 
aceoraing to I^ocke, to sav nothing more than that 
they exist together.^ \Vhy, then, assume the 
existence of substances ! Berkeley, following after 
Locke, asked this question regarding material 
suLstance, and denied its existence. Hume asked 
it of mental substimce, and denied the existence of 
tlie Ego. 

*I have no immallate intuition [of matter],’ said Berkeley; 

* neither can I immediately from my sensations, ideas, notions, 
actions, or paMnions infer an unthinking, un|;»<ercelving, inactive 
.SiihHitanre — tather by prohahie iteduction, or necemry coiwe- 
queuee.’ The ph> •.'i.'a! ivr>rld is nothing hula floating system of 
ideiw (Phird Piaingur latieten. Hylm mui PhUmwtu). 

‘ For iny part,' said Hume, 'when I outermost intimately Into 
wdiat I ''aU I alwass stundfle on some particular percep- 

tion or other, of heal or liglit or shade, love or hatred, pain 
or pleasure. I never can cateli inpseif at any time without a 
IH*reepl5#'«, and never can observe aiiytiflnglmt the ptTception.' 
A mind i» * nothing hut a buiulle nr eolleelion of diflerent |»r- 
wptiona, whuh hueeeed CEwh other with an inconceivable 
rapidity, ami are in a pcrpetualflux and movammi* (Human 
yaturc^ bk. 1. pi, Iv, see. 6). 

* The final result of Hume's reasoning,' my$ Huxley, ‘ comes to 
this : As we us© the name of body for the sum of the phenomena 
which make up our oorimreal existence, so we employ the name 
of soul for the sum of the phenomena which conwtituteour mental 
existence ; and we have no more reason, In the latter case, than 
in the former, to suppose that there is anything beyond the 
phenomena whkh answers to the name. In the case of the soul, 
as in that of the bcwly, the Idea of sulistance is a mere fiction of 
the imagination. This conclusion is nothing but a rigorous 
application of Berkeley's reiisoning concerning matter and mind, 
ana it is fully aiiopted by Kant ' (iftime, 1S79, p. 171 f.). 

The last quotation represents Huxley’s own opinion 
also. The individual mind is held to be a series of 
mental phenomena parallel with the series of 
material phenomena which compose the corre- 
sponding individual body. The series do not 
interact. In place of Descartes’ dualism of sub- 
stances we have a dualism of material^ and mental 
phenomena. (For an adverse criticism of this 
theory, see J. AVard, MaturalismandAgnosticurn^ 
1903, voL ii. pt. iii. ; and McDougall, Body and 
3Iindt 1911, cli. xii.) 

Reflexion on Descartes’ conception of sulwtance 
led Spinoza also to deny the substantial existence 
of the Ego. Hi.s method was different from that of 
the English Empiricists. Emphasizing^ the idea 
that substance xs conceived tlirough itself and 
exists in itself, he concluded that there is only one 
Substance — God. Minds and bodies are but modes 
of its two attributes — thouglit and extension— 
respectively (JStMcSf ii. prop. 10). 

The snUstantia! nature of the Ego has been 
maintained by other thinkers holding more ade- 
quate notions of substance than that held by 
Descartes. The universe, according to Leibniz, 
consists entirely of indivisible, mutuallv exclusive 
substances, or * monads,’ as he calls them. The 
content of these monads consists of their perception 
of the universe. They difler according to their 
point of view and the clearness of their jicrception. 
The rank of a monad in the scale of being depends 
on the clearness of its perception, on the degree of 
adequacy with which it mirrors or reflects the 
universe. What appears to us as inert matter is an 

1 JSssais mmming Bnmm Understawiingt bk. ii. ch. xxiii 

§ 102 . 
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aggregatse of monads whose perceptions are faint 
and obscure. The bodies of men and animals are 
orderly aggregates of monads belonging to various 
grades of being, dominated by one monad — the self 
or soul. Extended bodies have no existence as 
such. Their extension is but an appearance to 
conscious beings. These do not, therefore, interact 
with matter; neither do they interact with one 
another. They develop from within. The order 
of the world is due to the pre-established harmony 
in which they were created by the supreme monad, 
God {Leibniz, Monadology)* In G. H. Howison 
(cf. his Limits of Emlutloriy N.Y., 1905) we have a 
modem disciple of Leibniz. For Lotze also the 
universe consists of Egos. They are not mutually 
exclusive, as with Leibniz. They are related to 
one another through inclusion in the one absolute 
Person, God. God is the only absolute Substance, 
but finite Egos have relative independence. They 
are not mere modes of the being of another, or 
of others, as material things are. The latter do 
not exist in themselves, because they do not exist 
for themselves. Only beings that exist for them- 
selves have self-existence. What is essential for 
self-existence is feeling. Thought is not essential, 
although it is necessary in order to develop the full 
meaning of selfhood, to enable an Ego to know 
itself and to say ‘ I.’ But whatever has a feeling 
of self, the worm, e.y., writhing in pain, has the 
fundamental characteristic on which substantial 
or self existence depends. For it * undoubtedly 
distinguishes its own suftering from the rest of the 
world, though it can understand neither its own 
Ego nor the nature of the external world ’ {Micro- 
cosmus, Eng. tr., 1885, vol. i. bk. ii. ch. v. § 3). J. 
Ward develops a theory along lines suggested by 
Leibniz and Lotze (cf. his Realm of Ends, Cam- 
bridge, IQlly passim). 

We have so far discussed the term ‘Ego’ as 
applied to the complete conscious individual, or to 
what psychologists call the ‘ total self.’ But it has 
another application which is important. Since 
Kant wrote, many have recognized within the Ego 
so conceived a duality, variously described as a 
duality of subject and object, of subject-conscious- 
ness and object-consciousness, of the *1’ and the 
* Me,’ of the pure Ego and the empirical Ego — not 
a dualism of essentially different substances, be it 
understood, but a duality of such a nature as to 
form together one individual conscious being. 

Hume’s ‘ bundle of perceptions,’ Huxley’s ‘ sum 
of phenomena,’ are capable of being analyzed, 
described, and related to one another. They are 
constituents of thel^o as object-consciousness, the 
Me, the empirical Ego; not, however, the only 
constituents of the object Ego. As already noted, 
a line cannot be drawn between what is included 
in the Ego and what is not. The body is often 
included by a man in his consciousness of himself, 
and even objects outside the body. A mystic may 
feel at one with the universe, or consciously identify 
himself with God.^ 

But distinct from the self as known and possessed 
is the self or subject which knows and possesses it. 
Knowing implies two terms in relation. An idea 
or perception which is perceived by no one is a 
contradiction. The centrality and organization of 
experience is unintelligible apart from the synthetic 
act of an interested subject (Ward).® Simple ideas 

1 Of. Deussen, The Philosophy of the Upanishads^ Eng. tr., 
Edin. 1906, p. 39 : Brahman, the * eternal infinite divine power 
is identical with the dtman, with that which, after stripping off 
everything external, we discover in ourselves as our real most 
essential being, our individual self, the soul. This identity of 
the Brahman and the dtman ... is the fundamental thought 
of the entire doctrine of the Upanishads. It is briefly expressed 
by the “great saying”: “thou art thou” and “I am Brah- 
man.” ’ To know self as Brahman is to achieve salvation. 

2 Art. ‘Psychology,’ in JEiJrU xxii. 650, naturalism and 
Agnosticism^ vol. ii. bk. iv. lect. xiv. f. passim. 


are not combined into complex ideas by mere asso- 
ciation ; a combining is necessary (James). ^ A 
‘ bundle of perceptions ’ or a ‘ sum of phenomena ’ 
cannot know itself as a bundle or sum respectively. 
How is that which is, ex hypothesi, a series to 
know itself as sl series ?(J. S. Mill).® Experience 
is not a mere series of perceptions. It is a unity. 
* That the different kinds of empirical consciousness 
must be connected in one self-consciousness is the 
ve^ first and synthetical foundation of all our 
thinking,’ whether of ourselves as individuals or of 
the world as systematically connected according to 
law.® And the unity of self-consciousness depends 
on the synthetic activity of the Ego, the * I think’ 
which accompanies each of its synthetic acts.'* 

In Kant’s philosophy three Egos may be dis- 
tinguished — the pure Ego (the subject of know- 
ledge), the empirical Ego (the succession of our 
conscious states, Hume’s flux of perception), and 
the noumenal Ego (the subject of moral action). 
The first is needed to account for the objective 
unity and necessity of knowledge ; the second 
is a verifiable fact ; the third is postulated to 
make morality possible. The pure Ego is a 
logical principle, and the source of all theoretical 
pnnciples ; the empirical Ego is a part of the order 
of Nature, and all its states are determined accord- 
ing to the scientific law of causation which, with 
other theoretical principles, has its source in the 
pure Ego. The noumenal Ego does not belong to 
the world of sense, and is not subject to the order 
of Nature ; it is free, and must be so if morality is 
to be possible. For morality implies the cate- 
gorical imperative ‘ Thou ou^htest,’ and ‘ ought ’ 
implies ‘can.’ The categorical imperative is a 
command of the Practical Beason, or of reason in 
its practical application. Hence the freedom of 
the E^o is a postulate of the Practical Keason. 
And, since freedom is impossible in a world deter- 
mined throughout according to the law of causa- 
tion, as the world of sense-es^erience is thought 
by Kant to be, the ethical Ego belongs to the 
noumenal or intelligible world — a wond which 
transcends the phenomenal.® The ethical Ego is 
the same as the logical Ego, but its transcendent 
existence can be asserted only by the Practical 
Reason. For the theoretical reason the Ego is an 
utterly empty idea. Nothing more can be said 
about it than that it is self-consciousness in gene- 
ral, the bare form of consciousness — the ‘ I think ’ 
which accompanies all knowledge of objects, and 
is the possibility of the knowledge of objects, but 
which has itself no content to distinguish it, and 
is not separable from the consciousness of objects.® 

One obvious objection to Kant’s conception of 
the Ego in its logical and ethical form is that it is 
too abstract to account for the concrete unity and 
organization of experience. Sentiency is excluded 
from it. Perceptions and sense-impulses must be 
assumed as somehow given. Kant made this 
assximption at first. He saw later that synthesis 
was implied in simple apprehension. But the con- 
ception of the Ego was not modified by him. He 
did much to overcome the opposition between 
sensibility and reason which had been developed 
by previous thinkers. One of his main purposes 
was to show that both were necessary for know- 
ledge. But the dualism persists in his philosophy 
as two elements of opposite nature that had to be 
brought together. Later thinkers have carried 
out more thoroughly what Kant attempted. J. 
Ward maintains that the subject of sense-ex^ 

1 Text-book of Psychology y p. 198. 

2 Examination of Sir Hamilton's Philosophy, 1872, p. 248. 

8 Kant’s Critique of Pure Reason, Max Miiller’s tr.2, 1896, 

p. 96 n. 

4 Jb. 746-761. 

5 Critiqm of the Practical Reason, Abbot’s tr., 1879, p. 131 

6 Critique of Pure Reason, 278 ff. 
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perience is one and eniitinwHis^ with the subject 
of knowl€il.u:e. So als(i) the of simple im- 

pulsive actions is one anti eunlimnms with that of 
purposive a.<‘lions. 

Ihicauseexperitmeeat all levels depends on active 
as well as on pa>sivf 3 factors, and be(.*ause the con- 
ception of an object without a subject is a contra- 
dictioru Ward believes that the duality of subject 
and object in unity is a fundamental and un- 
deriv.'itive characteristic of experience, present 
alike in co^uiition, conation, and feeling. It is 
true even of the iexperieiice of God— pie fSiipreme 
Person^ Other thinkerv^ who recognize that ex- 
l>erieiice shows this duality deny its fundainenpd 
character. Bradley, e.y., says that the distinction 
is derivative. There is no ground for asserting 
that it is true of experience at all levels — the 
highest and the low’est. The consciousness of 
activity is not primar}'. ‘The perception of ac- 
tivity comes from the expansion of the self against 
the not-self.* There is no consciousness of activity 
as distiiiguisl'ied from mere change apart from the 
idea of change. ^Moreover, siibjeet and object 
liave contents and are actual psychical groups. 
The contents of subject and object are inter- 
ehangealde, Iileally, every conation and the most 
inner feelings may made objects ; %ve can, c.g., 
think of changing them {Ap^mmince and 
1807, chs. ix. and x. ; cf, also A. E. Taylor, AVe- 
tmnis iif Jietffphmks^ BKlS, bk, iv, cli. iiu). 

Want replies that Bnuiley confounds reality 
with the perception ofyt, experience ■with a re- 
tlective knowUaige of it* 'fhe relation subject- 
object niu.st e.xist l>efore it can b© perceived. To 
show how the idea of activity arose is not to show 
that the consciousness of activity itself is deriva- 
tive. The so-called * expansion of the seif * is the 
activity of the subject, and is presupposed in the 
iweeption of it. The relation subject - object 
cannot be reduced to relation between presenta- 
tions. 

The strongest objection to Ward's theory is that 
based on the ability of the mind to reflect on its 
own conations and feelings, thus apparently trans- 
ferring them to the object Ego. But a 8ui>ject, 
it may be urged, is implied even in reflexion. 
True. Is it, however, the same object? May 
there not be several Egos? W. James maintains 
that this is the case. 

* Oooscioasness,’ he says, * xmj be represented as a stream ; 
things which are known together are known in single pulses of 
that stream. The pulse of the present moment is the real 
subjecst. It is not an enduring wing ; each subject lasts but 
for a moment ; its place is immediately taken by another which 
exerdses its function, that Is, to act as the medium of unity. 
The subject for the time being knows and adopts its predeoea^ 
sor, and by so doing appropriates what its predecessor adopted/ 
’ it is this trick which the nascent thought has of Immediately 
toeing up the expiring thought and adopting it which kads to 
the appropriation of most of the remoter constituents of the 
self, who owns the last self owns the self before the last, for 
what possesses the possessor possesses the pcNssmed * (Text-h^k 
of Psydhoi&gf^ 205), * If there were no passing states of concxi!- 
ousneas, then indeed we might suppose an abiding principle 
absolutely one with itself to be the ceaseless thinker in each 
one of us. But, if state« of oonsdousness be a(xx>ided as 
realities, no such “ substantial ** identity of the thinker need be 
supposed. Yesterday's and to-day^s states of consciousness 
have no substantial identity. For when one is here the other 
is irrevocably dead and TOne, But they have a functional 
identity, for both know the same objects, and so far as the 
by-gone me is one of those objecsts they react upon it in an 
Identical way, greeting it and calling it nu'ws, and opposing It 
to aP the other things they know. This functional identity 
seems really the only sort of identity in the thinker which the 
facte require us to suppose. Successive thinkers numerically 
distinct, but all aware of the same past in the same way, form 
an adequate vehicle for all the experience of personal unity 
and sameness which we actually have. And just such a streain 
of successive thinkers is the stream of mental states , . .* Ub 
mt), ^ 

This tbeo:y is not open to the objection made 
to that of Ward. But another difficulty presents 

iMaturalim and ApmsUd^m, Lecft. xv., Tfm Re<dm of 


itself when we coiiHniet the relation between the 
Egos. Assuming that the prc'^ent |>iilse of the 
.‘Stream is able to exercise all tlie i unctions attri- 
buted to the Ego at any moment, the question 
; ari.ses, How are we to acfount for its special ckar- 
' acteristics, and for the selection made out of the 
total eumplex presented at aiij moment, and thus 
account for the concrete unity or unities then 
manifested ? The present Ego, aceortiing to the ac- 
count given, is nm derived from its |>re<!ecessors ; 
' it <ioeH not ‘ inherit ’ the past, but possessi^s it by 
an act of appropriation. An Ego is not continued 
, in its .successor, for it haa no .«ui>stantial identity 
i with it. Eatdi Ego is described as an isolated 
I indiridual, which appears for a moment as a 
medium of unity, ana then vanishes, leaving its 
complex object and conative and reactive accom- 
paniments — why have these not vanished? — to be 
appropriated by another, and this in turn gives 
place to still another which appropriates it. 
i Does this theory enable us to understand the 
I relative permanence and unity of experience ? 
j Perhaps w-e should not take James's words too 
I literally when he says that there is no substantial 
I identity between yesterday's and to-day’s states 
■ of consciousness. The words ‘ su^Kstantiai ’ and 
‘ identical ' are ambiguous. James is here refuting 
the theory that the Ego is a substance %vhieh 
exists independently of \vliat it knows, and re- 
mains one and the mime over against the tlux of 
experience. But his statements do not simply 
deny such a subject They affirm also that the 
sticc.essive sulqeets are ditierent beings, and that 
there is no continuity of existence between them ; 
when one is here the other is irrevocably dead 
and gone. That the past conditions the present 
he would not deny. Yet how can this be if there 
is no identity between past and present states? 
And how can a past state wdiicli is irrevocably 
dead and gone lie knowm and welcomed by the 
subject as its own ? 

James seems to make too much of his metaphor, 
A stream is not adequate to represent conscious life. 
It emphasizes its continuity, and over-emphasiz^ 
its transitoriness. Our experience contains rela- 
tively permanent elements. The past endures in 
the present. A state of consciousness is not a mo- 
mentary existence merely. As a passing phase, 
of course, it endures only for a moment. But its 
whole being is not summit up in the terra * pass- 
ing phase.” Experience is process; so is all else. 

‘ All things flow.* Ho state of the existence of a 
tree or stone ever, as sucli, reemu But the stone 
or the tree does not ceaae to exist, and every mode 
it has assumed shows itself in a more or less per- 
manent modification of being. A subject which 
knows a tree as an enduring thing must itself be 
a relatively permanent being. 

But we are not obliged to attribute absolute 
unclianging permanence to the subject, and define 
it as a simple indivisible principle or entity. It 
must have at least as much concretene^ and 
variety of character and as much complexity of 
structure, so to speak, as its objects. Moreover, 
the character of the Ego is a changing one. The 
fabric or material of experience is undergoing 
frequent transformation, and we cannot but sup- 
pose that the Ego is similarly transformed. In- 
deed, it is obvious that our capacity for knowing, 
feeling, and doing is being continually modified. 
What appeals to us and compels attention, what 
we choose and reject, our conception of the world 
and our estimate of the things in it, change from 
day to day. The unity and identity of the subject 
cannot, therefore, exclude change. Why should 
a simple and indivisible element be asserted to 
exist in us ? One motive is the desire to give to 
the Ego characteristics quite opposite to those 
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possessed by body. MacTaggart argues, on meta- 
I)hysical grounds, that such an element gives to 
finite experience its peculiar centrality or unity 
of centre.^ But, if this simple element exists, it 
cannot be the subject which knows, feels, and 
does. 

Once we recognize that the subject is not simple 
and indivisible and that it can change, it is no 
insuperable objection to Ward’s theory to say that 
the subject may reflect on its activities and may 
desire to change them, thus transferring them for 
the time to the object consciousness. For subject 
and object are not two substances— -entities difler- 
ent in kind. They enter into the unity of one 
experience and are inseparable. 

‘ What a subject without objects, or what objects without a 
subject, would be, is indeed, as we are often told, unknowable ; 
for in truth the knowledge of either apart is a contradiction * 
(Ward, Naturalism and Agnosticism^ ii. 112). * Let what may be 
outside experience, if there can be anything, and the supposi- 
tion is not nonsense, at least there cannot be bare subjects 
lying in wait for objects, nor objects that by delEbiition never 
are positively objects ’ (ift. 128 f.). 

See also artt. Consciousness, Personality, 
Self-existence. 

Litbraturb. — I n addition to the works already cited, reference 
may be made to monographs and commentaries on the works 
of the authors mentioned, and also to the Histories of Philo- 
sophy under their names. For a psychological account of the 

rocesses by which the consciousness of self originates and 

evelops, see W. K. Clifford, Seeing and Thinking^ London, 
1880 : J. Royce, Studies of wod and Evil, New York, 1898 ; 
G. F. Stout, Mamial of Psychology, London, 1898-90 ; J. M. 
Baldwin, Social and Ethical Interpretations^, New York, 1907; 
W. McDougall, An Introduction to the Study of Social Psy- 
chology, London, 1909. DaVID PHILLIPS. 

EGOISM. — distinction may be drawn between 
theoretical and practical egoism, (a) Theoretical 
egoism, usually called Subjective Idealism or 
Solipsism (g'.v.), is the theory which maintains that 
his own individual Ego is the only being that a 
man can logicallj^ assert to exist. For he can know 
only what is in his own mind ; and, since his know- 
ledge does not extend beyond the states of his own 
being, he has no valid ground for asserting the 
existence of other beings. Of course, it is absurd 
for any one to think that he is the only being in 
existence; and, in order to escape the absurdity 
and to make it intelligible how we know beings 
other than ourselves, we must assume, it is main- 
tained, that our experience is not of our own states 
merely. 

* The escape is simple once we recognize that experience from 
the outset involves both subject and object, both self and other ; 
and that the differentiation of both factors proceeds pari passu * 
(J. Ward, The Realm of Ends, 1911, p. 129 ; cf. also F. H. 
Bradley, Appearance and Reality^, 1897, ch. xxi.). 

(b) Practical Egoism, according to Kant(Aw#Aro- 
pologie, § 2), has three forms — logical, aesthetic, 
and moral respectively. The logical egoist con- 
siders it unnecessary to bring his own judgment to 
the test of another’s understanding. Protagoras, 
for example, is said to have taught that ‘ man is 
the measure of all things, of the existence of things 
that are, and of the non-existence of things that 
are not ’ ; that ‘ things are to you such as they 
appear to you, and are to me such as they appear 
to me, for you and I are men’ (Plato, Themtettts, 
152 A, Jowetfc’s tr.). The msthetic egoist is 
fully satisfied with his own taste (cf. the saying, 
‘De gustibus non est disputandum ’). The moral 
egoist makes himself the end of all his activities. 
Nothing is valuable unless it benefits him. Its 
moral application is what we have usually in mind 
when we speak of egoism. In ethical works it is 
contrasted with altruism (g^.t?.), concern for the 
good of others. 

Egoism, as an ethical theory, maintains that the 
standard of conduct for the individual is his own 
good on the whole. It should be distinguished 
from the directly egoistic or egotistic attitude of 
1 Studies in Esgelian Cosmology, § 86 ff . 


mind to life = mere selfishness. A man is usually 
called egoistic or egotistic in so far as his inclina- 
tions and purposes are immediately and exclusively 
directed towards himself (cf. Meredith’s Egoist). 
Such egoism may be independent of any theory as 
to what is right or reasonable. It may be exempli- 
fied by a child or by a thoughtless man ; and nmy 
take the form of choosing what is most agreeable 
or least painful at the time of action, without any 
thought of life as a whole. On the other hand, it 
may be the result of cool deliberation and con- 
centrated purpose. Thoroughgoing egoism of this 
kind is seldom or never met with. * Selfishness ’ is 
not, indeed, a logical consequence of ethical 
egoism. It is not inconsistent with the latter to 
cultivate a ‘disinterested’ regard for others and 
for their welfare. For too great and direct regard 
for self-interest may lead to a narrowing of the 
scope of life which is incompatible with the greatest 
individual well-being. The hedonistic egoist who 
seeks his own happiness too keenly is in danger of 
defeating his own end.^ A man concerned to save 
his soul may attain his end most effectively by 
trying to save others, and by forgetting that he 
has a soul to save : losing interest in himself, he 
finds himself. By dying he lives. Hence Ethical 
Egoism, or Egoism as a theory of the good or of 
what is right and reasonable, does not necessarily 
imply ‘selfishness.’ 

Ethical egoists are generally dogmatic ; i.e. they 
do not seek to justify the individual’s right to make 
his own good the standard of life, or, in other 
words, to show that such a view is a reasonable 
one for him to take. Such justification is not, 
perhaps, thought to be necessary. The reasonable- 
ness of seeking our own good is taken for granted. 
A reason is supposed to be needed for considering 
the good of others when inclination does not in- 
duce, or necessity compel, a man to do so. Even 
Butler says 

* that our ideas of happiness and misery are of all our ideas the 
nearest and most important to us . . . that, though virtue or 
moral rectitude does indeed consist in affection to and pursuit 
of what is right and good, as such *, yet, when we sit down in a 
cool hour, we can neither justify to ourselves this or any other 
pursuit, till we are convinced that it will be for our happiness, 
or at least not contrary to it ’ (Sermon xi.). 

That the egoist should seek his own good as one 
of his ends requires no justification. Every justifi- 
cation is secondary and derivative ; whereas the 
appeal for his own good is to each one immediate, 
and it is intuitively evident that he should seek it. 
The appeal of the ^ood of others is not so direct ; 
nor is it so immediately evident that one should 
promote it except when others are bound to him 
by such intimate ties as make their welfare in- 
teresting to him in the same way as his own is. 
Consequently, when, from any cause, natural and 
social claims are weak or repudiated, egoistic 
theories of life tend to win recognition. The 
Cynics, e.g., lived during the decline of the Greek 
city-State, and Hobbes (1588-1679) during the 
social disorganization attending the Eevolution in 
England. Spinoza was ostracized for his theo- 
logical views; Schopenhauer and Nietzsche were 
constitutionally Ishmaelites. 

Egoism is based, explicitly or implicitly, on an 
‘atomistic’ conception of society; every social 
whole is composed of individuals, the nature of 
each one of whom is to preserve his own life, to 
seek his own good, to satisfy his own desires ; and 
good and evil are relative to the individual. There 
is nothing good or evil absolutely. Both pre- 
suppositions are explicit in Hobbes : 

* The object of the voluntary acts of every man is “ some good 
to himself”* {Leviathan, ch. xiv.). ‘Whatsoever is the object 
of any man’s appetite or desire, that is it which he for his part 
calleth ** good ” ; and the object of his hate and aversion “ evil ” ; 
and of his contempt “vile” and “inconsiderable,” For these 

1 Of. Sidgwick. Methods of Ethics, 1898, p. 49. 
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words of evil, and contempiilile are ever osed mth relation 

to the person that nseth them ; there beinit nothhig' simply and 
absolntely so; nor any cmnniou rule of Kooct a.nd evil, to be 
taken from the nature of the ohjects tlvnnstilves ; but. frrmi the 
person of the man . . J{ih. eh. vi.). ‘The of nature,” 

wiiii'h writ<;r8 commonly rail jm naturaif', Is tlu* liberty each 
man hath, t/» use his own power, as he* will himself, for the pre- 
servaiion of his oivn nature ; that m to say, of his own life ; and 
consequeully, of doing anything which in his otvn judgment 
ami reason lie shall conceive to l'« the aptest means thereunto/ 
* Whensoever a. man trausferreth his right, or renmjnwth it, it 
Is either in coijgideratioii of some right redpror^ally transferred 
to himself or for some other good he hopeth for thereby ' (ib. 
ch. xlv.y 

Social life was impossible while men exercised this 
liberty. Consequently they divested themselves of 
the right of doing wliat they liked in consideration 
of the fact that others did the same. This * social 
contract.* is the basis of eommimity life. Through 
it men passed from the natural state, in -which 
every man was at war with every other man, to a 
state of peace. The obligation to obey laws rests 
on this contract and on the authority and power 
which the Government possesses in virtue of it to 
enforce them. Obedience to Bivine ordinances 
(whether learned from Nature or Revelation) iike- 
-wise depends on a recognition of the Divine 
authority and pow’er to enforce them by pains and 
penalties. 

Tlie relativity of good and evil to desire and 
aversion respectively is taught by Bentham and 
his followers. They maintain, moreover, that each 
one desires pleasure only am! freedom from pain.^ 
TlmsJ. S. Mill writes; 

*I believe that these sources of evidence ^practised m}H>wn- 
sciousness and seJtnbJiervfttion, awinted by observation of 
otheml, impartially consulted, will declare that desiring a thirtg 
ami finding it plvitsant, avenion to it and thinking of it m pain- 
ful, are phenomena entirely iji«i|»rable, or rather two parts of 
the »me phenomenon ; in strictness of language, two uifferent 
modes of naming the same psychological fact : that to think of 
an object m desirable (unlew for the sake of it® cxinsetpienees), 
awl to think of it as pleasant, are on© and the same thing ; and 
that to desire anything, except in proportion as the idea of it is 
pleasant, is a physical and metaphysical Impossibility* {lTtUi> 
tarinnism^ ©d. 1901, ch. iv. p. 5S> 

Niet 2 scbe *8 wxsount of the good aimed at by the 
individual differs from the accounts both of Hobbes 
and of the Hedonists : 

‘Psychologists should bethink themselves before putting 
down the instinct of self-preservation as the cardinal instinct 
of an organic being. A living thing seeks above all to (discharge 
its strength — life itself la the WUi to Power ; self-preservation is 
only one of the indirect and most frequent remdbs thereof* 
(Beifmd Good and Eng, tr., Edinburgh, 1907, § 18), 

On ooniparmg the representative opinions given 
above, it becomes evident that Egoism is not 
necessarily associated with any particular theo^ 
of the nature of the good ; and that, moreover, in 
any of its forms it cannot be established by a 
psychological analysis of the nature of desire, or 
by an examination of the ends that men actually 
^ek. Modem psychological investigations have, 
indeed, made ft increasingly evident that the 
human consciousness is not under the control of 
any one principle except at a highly reflective 
stage of intellectual life. Men have various im- 
pulses directed to different objects, and they are not 
reduced to the unity of a system, or subordinated 
as means to one end. And, even when such unity 
exists, the governing principle is regulative only in 
a general way. It does not enter as a constituent 
element into all purposive actions and directly 
subordinate them as means to itself. Unity of aim 
is an ideal rather than an actual principle-— a fact 
to which the conception * ought ’ bears witness. It 
would be a more correct account of what actually 
happens to say that psychological egoism, when- 
ever it exists, is a consequence of a more or less 
conscious ethical egoism, than to say that etliicai 

1 Hobbes also says that desire is always accompanied by some 
pleasure more or less ; pleasure is the * appearance or sense of 
and ‘displeasure’ the ‘appearance or sense of evil’ 
cb. vi.). Spinom’s view is similar. But both 
writiers lay stress on self-preservalaon as the fundamental 
impulse. 


egoism is based on |isydiological egoism. For men 
aim consistently at their own good, to the extent 
that they have definite conceptions of themselves 
and of the nature of the good whidi will satisfy 
them. Ethics is the systematic stiniy of thiH good ; 
ami teaching will acquire scientific exactness 
only when the nature of the intlividual man in 
relation to his fellows and the rest of the universe 
is clearly understood. 

If the egoist's attitude is dogmatic, his ethics is 
fundamentally merely a statement of his own con- 
victions, and he cannot 1 h* reasoned with. But, 
when he tries to Justify his conviction, he may be 
reasoneci with, and, possil^ly, ccmviiiccd of error. 
Tiie egoist is trying to give a reasonable basis to 
his theory wiseii he rests it on a psyeJndogical 
analysis of the nature of desire, liis attempt is, 
as we have seen, not suceessful.^ He might yet 
maintain that he has an immediate and ultimate 
intuition that he shouhl seek his own good whether 
he actually does so or not. It may oe safely said, 
in reply to this, that other men w’ouM not recog- 
nize the validity of the egoist’s intuition, especially 
if his good is to be obtained at their expense. 
Further, he ought consistently to admit that every 
other individual's good is an ultimate end for him- 
self, and that it should be recognized as such by all. 
And, if this be admitted, docs it not follow that the 
g(HKl of all sliould be respected by each, and that, 
therefore, a limit is .set to individual self-seeking! 
The egoist's contention would then Im qualified 
into tlie statement that he should seek his own 
good, but in sudi a way as not to interfere with 
similar self-seeking on the part of others. 

Further, it may be urged that the atomistic con- 
ception of human life is false. Human stideties 
are not mere aggregates. A man i« not »elf-con- 
toined ; no sliarp line of division can be drawn 
between his life and interests and those of others 
(cf. art. Ego). He is a member of an organic 
whole. The complete good is the good of the whole 
of which he is a meml>cr. The full realization of 
his interests is at the same time the full realization 
of the interests of others. Hence his good is no 
purely private and j^rsonal matter, it is true 
that sometimes there is an appearance of conflict. 
Whether the conflict is necessary is a large ijues- 
tion which cannot be discussed here. In an ideal 
state, as H. Spencer {Data of Ethic^^ 1879, ch. xL) 
points out, there would be no conflict. And even 
now men exist %vho seem to find that they more 
nearly realize tlieir true good by denying what 
appear to he their private interests and acting for 
the sake of others. They so identify themselves 
with their State or Church that they are content 
to die in order that the institution may live and 
flourish. The surrender of life is not felt to be self- 
sacrifice but self-realization, and it is often made 
with no thought of recompense in a future life. 

LiTi!!aATOiti.--Mo«t modern writers on Ethics discuss %oi$m. 
In addition to the works already cited the imder may consult : 
F, H. Bradley, Ethical Stvkw»t London, 1876; Feibc le 
Dantec, UEgo^rrm bam de tmtU PaiiSj, 1912 ; G, E. 

Moore, Friiidpia E£Ai«a, Cambridge, 1908 ; F. Paulsen, d 
System ojf Ethics, London, 1899 ; H. RasIidalL The Tlmory o/ 
Good attd Ecil^ Oxford, 1907 ; Max Stinier, Ber Einzitm nnd 
$ein Eigenthum^ Leipzig, A. E. Taylor, The Problem 

of Conduct, London, 1901; artt Oisics, Kibtzkche, Schopkk- 

hauhr. Davio Phillips. 

EGOISM (Buddhist).— The inquiry whether the 
motives, sources, or springs of action are or are not 
exclusively egoistic, or self-interested, wdiether or 
not * altruism ' may rank as a twin in such springs, 
or whether there are yet other sources, is so char- 
acteristic of modern ctliics that it is not^strangm 
if no corresponding discussion be found in early 
Buddhism, any more than in other early philoso- 
phical and religious traditions. Such discussions 
are the corollaries of a synthesis which belongs 
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more essentially to the past two centuries than to 
any others we can name— -that of individuals and 
of peoples as solidaires otx& of another. They have 
sprung from a time, when, in George Eliot’s words, 
‘ ideas were makings fresh armies of themselves, and the univer- 
sal kinship was declaring itself fiercely ; . . . when the soul of 
man was waking to pulses which had for centuries been beating 
in him unheard, until their full sun made a new life of terror or 
of joy ' (Daniel Deronda). 

Herein may possibly lie a sounder basis of his- 
torical division in ethical theory than, with Mar- 
tineau, to find in a psychological basis the true 
dichotomizing principle of the ethical systems of 
pre-Christian and post-Christian thought. His 
generalization is sound only as long as we turn our 
back on not only one part of pre-Christian ethical 
thought, but on by far the most considerable part. 
In his strange statement, ‘ It is curious that 
psychological ethics are altogether peculiar to 
ChHstendom^ (italics his), the whole world of 
Oriental thought is ignored.^ To take India only : 
in Vedantist ethics, the ethical ideal, growing up 
wdth the evolution of thought, is emphatically 
subjective. The creative and presiding powder of 
the universe became identified with the psychical 
principle in man; salvation lay in the personal 
recognition of this identity — ‘ the finding self to be 
Atman ’ (Deussen) ; and the ethical value of actions 
was reckoned less according to an objective scale 
of utility than according to a subjective calculus of 
their significance, in cost and result, to the doer.^ 

Buddhist ethic is no less strongly and consciously 
psycholomcal (see Desire [Buddhist]). Its vie-svs 
on the self were different from those of Vedantism. 
It denied any immanence, in the wholly and con- 
stantly changing living organism, physical and 
mental, of an eternal, unchanging, impassive (f.e. 
super-passive) principle. The ‘I’ {ego^ aham) of 
agency was a convenient abstraction of thought, a 
convention of popular speech, as when we say ‘ it 
rains.’ As a metaphysical, rather than an ethical, 
subject, but one of cardinal importance in Buddhist 
doctrine, the Ego is dealt with under Self, Soul. 
Under the present title we are concerned with the 
attitude of its ethical doctrine towards that which, 
in theory or practice, is called ‘egoism.’ All the 
materials, in fact, for our modern ethical discussion 
of egoism and altruism are present in Buddhism ; 
and, since the sources of those materials are still 
so imperfectly accessible, and so inadequately ex- 
ploited, it is by no means impossible that we may 
yet discover, or come upon, such discussion. We 
may nevertheless affirm this much ; that it forms 
no such predominant feature as is the case in 
modern ethical works. It is as if the pulses of 
that full social consciousness to which we have 
referred above were beating latent and unheard. 
The struggle of early culture was for the indivi- 
dual to ‘ find himself,’ even as it is to-day. The 
intervening struggle has been to find one’s brother. 
In a brief provisional inquiry like the present, the 
best course suggesting itself is to indicate ; (1) the 
presence in Buddhist scriptures of the materials 
aforesaid, or, let us say, of channels in ethical 
thought on the lines of the modem cleavage ; 
(2) any modification in that thought due to the 
a-psychic or anti-animistic standpoint ; ^ (3) any 
evolution in Buddhism with respect to egoistic and 
altruistic theory. 

I. We find in the Pali Pitakas a definite theory 
with respect to the ‘ springs of action.’ These are 
termed hetu (‘ condition,’ ‘ cause ’), or mula (‘ root’), 
or niddna (‘source’). They are six in number, 
three being ‘ roots ’ of good, three of bad action.® 

1 Martineau, Types of Ethical Theory^ Oxford, 1886, L 14. 

2 P. Deussen, Allgem. Gesch. d. Philosophies i.2 (Leipzig, 1907), 
p. 827 fl. 

3 Afigvttara NiMya^ i. 184 f. ; O. A. F. Rhys Davids, Buddhist 
Psychological Ethics y London, 1900, p. 274 fiF. ; S. Z. Aung, 
Compend. of Philosophy y Ijondon, 1910, p. 279 ff. 


And, though bad and good actions are so lei iiicd 
in virtue of the painful or pleasurable results they 
entail respectively on the agent, yet they are 
shown actually to consist in immoral and moral 
actions respectively — that is to say, in actions con- 
sidered as affecting others. 

The three bad ‘ roots ’ are greed, hate, and want 
of intelligence ; the other three are their opposites 
— detachment, love, and intelligence. In Pali they 
read lohhay dosay moha ; alobhay adosa, amoha. A 
frequent synonj'm for the first is rdga (‘lust,’ 
‘ passion,’ understood very generally) ; for the 
third, auijjd (‘ignorance’); for the fifth, mettd 
(‘love,’ ‘charity,’ ‘amity’); for the sixth, pahhd 
(‘insight,’ ‘wisdom’). So radical and inclusive, 
as sources of all human faults and follies and con- 
sequent suftering, are the first three held to be, 
that the extinction of them, that is to say, letting 
action proceed solely from their three opposites, is 
one of the few positive definitions given of nihhdna 
{nirvana 

No reduction is attempted of either triplet to 
any more ultimate ground of action. But the 
first-named of the six approximates closely to that 
manifestation of organic life, so significant in 
Buddhist ethics, called tanh&y unregenerate desire, 
want, appetite, craving (see Desire [Buddhist]). 
Tarihd is — by the great scholastic, Buddhaghosa 
{q,v.) — termed mula also, but it is of the whole 
round of re-birth that it is called the root {vatta- 
liiulabhutd tanhd). It is itself rooted in, or the 
ettect of, sensuous contact — ‘because of contact, 
sensation, because of sensation, craving.’ The 
result of craving is grasping {updddna)Sk term 
which, in its double sense of the act just named, 
and the j^act of requisite stuff or fuel, becomes a 
mental hieroglyphic or word-picture, to indicate 
how the ^a^Aa-prompted will and action serve to 
re-kindle once more, in a new ‘becoming’ or 
coming-to-be {bhava)y the fires of life. This tanhd 
is fairly approximate to egoism, considered as the 
instinct and impulse of self-preservation. But in 
that one form of it as vihhavatanhdy described by 
the commentators as the lust of self-annihilation, 
its connotation is wider than that of the lust of 
life, and it is perhaps better to consider its mean- 
ing as wanting, lusting, or craving in general ; the 
lust of life and the pleasures of life, earthly or 
celestial, being its predominant manifestation. 

Now, if the hundred equivalent terms and meta- 
phors describing lohha in tlie Dhamma-sahgani ^ be 
consulted, it will be seen that lobha and tanhd are 
practically coincident in meaning. Still, the latter 
term is not used in describing the three roots or 
conditions of bad kamma or action, as is lobha or 
rdga. In parables drawn from plant-life, tanhd 
functions not as root, but as the moisture which is, 
together with suitable soil, an essential condition of 
growth.® As related to the other two roots, lobha or 
tanhd is itself a root or condition of inimical actions. 

‘ Thus it is, ijQanda, ' the Buddha is described as saying, ‘ that 
craving comes into being because of sensation, pursuit because 
of craving, gain because of pursuit, decision because of gain, 
desire and passion (chhandarciga) because of decision, tenacity 
because of desire and passion, possession because of tenacity, 
avarice because of possession, watch and ward because of 
avarice, and many a bad and wicked state of things arising 
from keeping watch and ward over possessions— blows and 
wounds, strife, contradiction and retort, quarrelling, slander 
and lies* (Rhys Davids, Dialogues y Oxford, 1899, ii. 66)— a 
passage that was a few centuries later paralleled by St. James’s 
account of the relation between tavha and strife (Ja 4iD* 

But the root-principle of dosa, here shown as co- 
operating with that of lobhay is deeper seated than 
such hostile acts, and is the temperamental state 
or disposition of natural aversion, misanthropy, 
anti-social feeling, expressed in Buddhist psycho- 
logy by patigha, resistance, opposition, aversion.® 

1 Tr. in 6. A. P. Rhys Davids, Bud. Psychol. Ethics. 

2 Samyutta Nikdyay iii, 64 ; Ahg. Nik. i. 228 

3 S. Z. Aung, op. eit. 83. 
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As related to mfjha^ Uhlm^ or histin" after false 
ecKxIs and eiiils, is aideti by the errant ^^ropin" and 
dini vi«ion^ denoted by' tlie former term. Tims 
the aseriljed to *Maha|»ajapati (aunt and 

foster-!notiier of the Budtiha) run : 

* Oh ! but 'tig long I've wanders! flown all time, 

Not knowing Itow anfl what tliincs ri'Hliy were, 

Ami never finding what I needed i-ore. 

Ihit nrav mine eyes have set'iri rid KxaUf'd One, 

Now tsave I unfferstood how ill rVtl* eujue. 

Craving, the In me is dritd up. . . / 

(if 7 m rvjathl^ 157 

2, Taking next the three causes of good or moral 
action, it Is not po.ssihIe to reduce them to sim|»ler 
terms. They are at kfist as nil i mate as confiiioii, 
feeling, and cognition, Ahbha^ or detachment, is 
not 80 negative as it sounds. Essentially a state 
of mind ami lieart which does not grasp at, or cling 
to, it is the condition of all generous and dis- 
interested action,® Such a state is likened to the 
free mobility of a dewtirop on the glaucous surface 
of a lotus-leaf. Adma is sympathy, altruistic 
tenderness, care, and forbearance, the dydxi? of 
St, FauL Aimha is the clarity of mind ailirmed 
in the foregoing verses. Anyone of these three, 
according to tlie Pidtjuinu^ may condition, involve, 
and lead to the other two — ‘Because of ahbha^ 
[arises] adum^ armha^^ etc. {Didca~pa(^kuna) 1 ); 
but Uiis is all. 

We may trace self-interested and other-intere.sted 
motives in lurts conditioned by mm or more of these 
six, but the six are not reducibh,; to the one principle 
or the other. The good of self and that of (dhers, 
as the emi and result of wjtion, are frequently!^ met 
with in the Pitakas, but. not m basic principics. 
For instance, the two form part of a fourfold 
cleavage in classifying human beings ; 

‘There are tour cla^ea of persons in the world: those, 
immely, who live neither tor their own g:ood, nor for that of 
other# ; those who live for the good of others, not for their own 
mod ; those who live for their own good only ; those who live 
for the good both of themselves and of others.* 

Of these four, the first are compared to a charred 
and rotten log, good for nothing. Of the rest, the 
scale of value is noteworthy. The second, or 
altruist, is better than the first; the third, or 
egoist, is better than the altruist. The fourth, 
whom H. Sidgwick w'ould have called a universal- 
istic hedonist, is the beat of all. When, liowever, 
we read further, the explanation of living for, or 
being concerned with, one*s own and others’ good 
shows that we are not dealing with egoists as we 
should understand them. The class who study 
their own good only are those persons who, while 
seeking to extirpate rdga^ dosa, moka in them- 
selves, do not habitually exhort others to do the 
same. Those who study others’ good only are 
such as exhort others to extirpate the conditions 
of bad acts, while not themselves typing to do so. 
A similar distinction is drawn with respect to 
other moods of ethical endeavour, showing that the 
Dhamma contained no encouragement lor unen- 
lightened, worldly, or sensual self-interest.* 

Another classification in self- and other-regard, 
occurring several times, is that of persons who 
inflict pain or hardship on self and their fellow- 
men. The same fourfold division is followed, but 
only the doubly negative class is commended. To 
these belong the self -conquerors, the saints, those 
who have won nibbdmA Especially is the dual 
regard for self and others put forward as conduct 
conditioned by the sixth ‘root,’ amoka 
One who is mastered by greed, etc., devises what 
is injurious to himself, to others, to both. One 
who has not cleared away the ‘ five hindrances ’ — 
sensual desire, ill will, ignorance, etc. — has too 

I Tr. in C. A. F. Rhys Davids, i^saZms of the Marly 
London, i. 89. 

3 a Z. Aung, op. mt. 279 f. » Nih. ii. % ff. 

A For instance, 205 ff. 


weak insight to know his own good, others’ good, 
or both ; he who has cleared them away * knows 
uhai is the good of bedh even as it really is.’^ 
Generally speaking, the balance of ends is stated 
in such wohIh as the ver.Hc, ‘He seeketh both his 
own ami others’ good’;® ami in the Buddha’s 
words; * Contemplating either ones own good, or 
that of others, or botli, is sufficient motive for 
setting al«>ut it strenuoimlya’* But, while the 
early Bmhlhist held that morality was the basis of 
all spiritual growth, and that l>cnevoleiice was 
essential to the increase of one’s own happiness, he 
did not, as Sidgwick says of Ciunte, ‘seriously 
trouhlc himself to argue with egoism, or to w’eigh 
<‘arefully the imoiini of happiness that might be 
generally attained by the satisiuetion of eg(ustic 
uopeiisiticB duly regulated’ iHlA^ry Ethic$, 
xmdon, 1887, p. 257 b Thus the Buddha is repre- 
sented m giving etliical advice to questioners per- 
plexed by rival doctrines, m follows ; 

‘Let. yottr verdict not l>e iruitled by tradition, precedent, 
custom, or dialectic. Teat the dmUrines, each for himself, 
whether they will conduce to happiness or the reverse. For 
you know well that the conduct condurive to happiness k the 
conduct that is ronditioned liy detaciiment, by love, by Inttilli- 
itetice ; and that the conduct conducive to sorrow is conditioned 
by grood, hate, ajid i'hi.^ion. These impel men to take life, 
steal, live uncbastcly, ttdl lies, and stir others up to do iht like, 
Tliose impel men to avoiil doing these thingi.’'^ 

In more <Uqaik*ti expositions of ethical disposi- 
tion and conduct, the term nearest to our ‘ selfish- 
ncHs’ is perhaps mimdmriya. The derivation is 
from a stem signifying nunlnesB or infatuation, 
but the dominant i'ealure in the disjwaition so 
called ^eelns to be mettnness, tlie opposite of mag- 
nanimity, a grudging spirit. The content of the 
term is, however, exjwunded in part by other 
terms indicative of a selfish nature, of one that, 
spreading itself over all its own gettings, says 
‘Mine be it, not another’s,’ and of one that would 
hinder generosity in others. Another such ancil- 
lary term signifies a styptic or contracted state 
with regard to others’ needs.* 

Other aspects of egoism — ^self-interest, self-con- 
ceit, self-seeking, self -reference-— are all repre- 
sented in Buddhist doctrine. The term sadattka, 
one’s own good, advantage, or interest, is used 
invariably, we believe, in the approved sense of 
* enlightened ’ self-interest, including ‘personal’ 
salvation. Thus, in one of the usuaT descriptions 
of the elect or perfected, it is said : 

* They who are arabant®, who have destroyed the intoxicant# 
(dmro#), who have lived the life, have done that which was to 
be done, have laid aside the burden, have won their own salva- 
tion (anuppatta^mdatiha),* etc.® 

Self-conceit, or nidna^ is thus described : 

* Conceit at the thought ‘‘lam the better man,"—** I am as 
good CjEws they},"—** I am lowly "—all such fanci«^ overween- 
ing vanity, arrogam^, pride, flag-flaunting, assumption, desire 
of the heart for eelf-advertiiement this t» called tminwi.* 7 
How, nmna was quite incompatible with mdattka. 
Self-conceit did not arise in the bosom of him who 
had won his highest gain. As with some phases 
of evangelical Christianity, so with But;^ bism, it 
was customaiy for one attaining to the conscious- 
ness of salvation to testify to the same. Two dis- 
ciples thus attaining are related to have waited on 
the Buddha, and repeated the formula quoted 
above ; 

* Lord, he who is o-mhant, who has . , - won salvation, who 
has utterly destroyed the fetters of becoming (re-birth), who is 
by perfect knowledge emancipated, to him it does not occur— 
‘‘There is that is better than X, equal to me, inferior to me." 
And, they saluting and passing out of the congregation, the 
Buddha speaks i ‘“Even so do men of true brad declare aflM 
(gnmle): they tell of their salvation (aUha% but they do not 
bring in the ego (aftd).*’ * « 

Two other disciple, more notable than these, 

1 A^. Mih. 1. 158, 216, etc. 3 Safhy, Nik, I 222. 

® J5. ii 29 ; Aiig. Nih iv. 184. * Atto. Nik. i. 188ff. 

® 0. A. F. Rhys Davids, JBud. P$yohoh JsfiAicar, 299 1 

« S&iSty. Nik. V. 1^. 

7 0. A. F. Rhys Davids, Bud. PMyehoL Mthies, 299. 

iiAfig.Nik.mm. 
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testify in their talk to this contrast between saint- 
ship and self-reference. Ananda comments on 
Sariputta’s beautiful expression and demeanour, 
and asks : 

‘ What have you been occupied with to-day ? ’ ‘I have been 
dwelling apart, practising jhdna, brother, and there arose in 
me never the thought, “ It is I who attain or 1 who emerge.”' 
‘ That is because all egoistic tendencies in the venerable Sari- 
putta have long been rooted out,’ responds Ananda.i 

Not only do we find this unobtrusion of the ego 
commended, but we also read of the Buddha, when 
the self had been obtruded, diverting the point of 
the episode to altruistic regard. The story is told 
in the Udana, a little manual of short episodes 
framing a metrical legion, how the king of Kosala 
and his wife discuss the possibly current Vedantist 
text, that the self, the immanent deity, is dearer 
than all else.^ It is possible that the metaphysic 
implied is more in line with that of the Christian 
text, ‘ What shall a man give in exchange for his 
soul?’ (Mt 16^®). Anyhow, the king mentions 
the conversation to the Buddha, who thereupon 
replies : 

‘ The whole wide world we traverse with our thought. 

Nor come on aught more dear to each than Self. 

Since aye so dear the Self to other men, 

Let the Self-lover hann no other man.* 3 ^ 

Etymologically speaking, ego-ism is more than 
paralleled in Indian linguistic. The obliq^ue cases 
of the personal pronoun yield derivatives as well 
as the nominative. Thus we have aham-kdra, 

‘ I-maker,’ and also mamahkdra, * mine-maker,’ 
mamattam, ‘mine-ness,’ a-mama, ‘having nought 
of “mine”,’ i-e. calling nothing, or wishing no- 
thing to be, mine, etc. It is in connexion with 
these last terms that we find egoism as self- 
seeking^ dealt with, that is to say, with that larger 
self which has annexed and identified with itself 
the things a man possesses (W. James, Frinc, 
Fsychology^, London, 1905, i. 292 ff.). 

* Unlike, these two, and far apart they dwell ; 

The goodman keeping wife, and he who naught 

Doth call his own (amamo), the saint. Unchecked 

The layman hurteth other lives, the sage 

In self-restraint protecteth all that lives. 

He who doth never think “ ’Tis mine ! ” ; 

Nor “ Others have gotten something I ” ; thinketh thus : 

There’s naught for me ! no “ mineness ” (mamattam) being 
found 

In him, he hath no cause to suffer grief.’* 

3. The first-named term of these derivatives, 
ankm-hdra, undergoes an interesting evolution in 
Indian thought, but the ethical part it plays is 
slight. In the (older) Chhandogya Upanisad, it is 
equivalent to the Atman, or soul conceived as the 
immanent Divinity. Put into our metaphysical 
idiom, the one passage referring to it runs thus : 

‘ Under the aspect of a ^plenum, the sum total of 
our perceptions is Self, is I-making.’ ® ^ In several 
later Upanisads the term recurs, but in the psy- 
chological sense attached to it in the Sankhya 
philosophy. That is to say, it is a mental qrgp, 
or function, evolved from matter, and mediating 
between the material and the spiritual, or^ pre- 
senting external experience as so many * intel- 
ligibles ’ to the soul or self.® Its occurrence in the 
Buddhist scriptures is confined practically to one 
phrase repeated in a few suttas of two Nikayas. 
The meaning of the phrase is invariably that of 
the older Upanisad. it has two slightly varying 
forms : ‘ mind involved in I-making-mine-making 
conceit (mdna),' and ‘ the bias of I-making-mine- 
making conceit.’ The context is concerned with 
the problem of practical philosophy and religion : 
how, given the recipient organism and the world 
of external impressions, to attain spiritual free- 
dom, and not to suffer the conceit of self -reference 
to arise. All assumption of a self, soul, or ego 

1 Sarhy, Nik. iii. 235 f. 

2 Bxhaddrawcika, 1. 4, 8. 8 Udana, 47. 

* Sutta-Nipdta, verse 961. ® Chh. Up. 7. 26. 

« R. Garbe, Die SarriJchya-Philosophie, Leipzig, 1894, p. 7 ff. 


{attd, aham), as any part of the organism or its 
impressions, is to be extruded.^ 

It is possible that the function assigned to 
aham-kdra in animistic psychology was contem- 
porary with the foregoing. But there is no allu- 
sion to it, as a psychological fallacy or otherwise, 
in Buddhist psychology. 

But anti-egoistical teaching nowhere resolves 
itself into a positive doctrine of altruism. The 
solvents applied, in Buddhism, to the animistic 
creed of immortal, unchanging Divine soul within 
one body after another have been described as the 
destruction of individuality. The object, how- 
ever, was not expressly the breaking down of 
spiritual barriers between one individuality and 
those of its fellow-men. We may, again, apply to 
the Buddha Sidgwick’s description of Comte’s 
views {op. cit. p. 257) : 

‘ A supreme unquestioning self-devotion, in which all per- 
sonal calculations are suppressed, is an essential feature of his 
moral ideal.’ 

The self-devotion, however, is not altruistic, but 
to the highest good, for self and others, as he con- 
ceived it : the good that lay in the perfecting and 
the perfection (and thereby the completion) of 
life. And this was ultimately a task to be carried 
out by each man for himself. 

‘ I onl 3 ^ may achieve the task ; herein 
None other may accomplish aught for me.* 2 

On the other hand, the accomplishing lay essen- 
tially in a life based on other-regarding virtues, 
and, in aU cases where temperament or infirmities 
did not forbid, in ministering to the spiritual and 
temporal needs of others. Combined, moreover, 
with moral conduct and service was the altruistic 
side of the contemplative disciplines, on which 
considerable emphasis is laid. This consisted in a 
systematic irradiation or mental suffusion {phar- 
ana) of other beings, starting from one person or 
group and expanding the range, with love, then 
pity (or sympathy with sorrow and pain), then 
sympathy with the happy, finally ecfuanimity, each 
emotion to be realized as practically^ elastic to 
an infinite degi*ee. Lastly, the rejection by the 
Buddha of all validity in rank, caste, or birth, 
as standards of personal value, was conducive to 
fraternity in general. A discourse on the altru- 
istic duties of the layman has this peroration : 

‘Liberality, courtesy, benevolence, unselfishness, under all 
circumstances and towards all — these qualities are to the world 
what the linchpin is to the rolling chariot.’® 

And the fraternal affection among members of the 
Order is frequently mentioned. 

* Behold the company who learn of him — 

In happy concord of fraternity . . . 

The noblest homage this to Buddhas paid.* * 

One of the most elevated and best known of 
Pitakan expressions of universal benevolence is 
that inculcating mother-love to all beings— per- 
haps the finest outburst of altruism in all ancient 
literature : 

‘ E’en as a mother watcheth o’er her child, 

Her only child, as long as life doth last. 

So let us, for all creatures, great or small, 

Develop such a boundless heart and mind. 

Ay, let us practise love for all the world, 

Upward, and downward, yonder, hence, 

Uncramped, free from ill will and enmity.* ® 

Those among modem Buddhists who call them- 
selves Mahayanists claim that, in developing 
and progressing beyond original Buddhism, the 
sentiment of altruism as opposed to egoism 
takes a more prominent position in their teach- 
ing, notably in what is termed the Bodhisattva 
{g.v.) theory. In this the goal of nirvana becomes 
one not of personal salvation but of transferred 

1 Saihy. Nik. ii. 263, etc.; iii. 80, etc. 

3 0. A. F. Rhys Davids, Psalms of the Parly Buddhists, ii. 
verse 642. 

8 Digha Nik. iii. 192. 

* 0. A. F. Rhys Davids, Psalms of the Parly Buddhists, L 89 1 
Majjhima Nik. ii. 103, iii. 156. 

5 Sutta Nip., verses 148-160 ; Khuddakapdtha. 
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merits saintly aspiration being for the Kjtlvation 
of all beings. Negativeljj writes Daisetz Suzuki, 
niriHliia ‘ is the annihilation of [the belief in] the 
notion of ego-substance, and of all the desires 
that arise from this erronetaiH conception. . . . 
Its |)ositive sidtj consists in uiiiveival love or sym- 
pathy f(jr all beings.’ ^ 

Limratcre.— T iiii isgivt'a in the fwaiiexcs. 

C. A. F. Rhys Davids, 

EGOTISM.—See Vanity. 

EGYPTIAN RELIGION.-- L CoVDmaiYS.- 

I. Length of time, — The ver^^ long history of 
Eg>‘|>t i.H tra<*eable througli more than 7CH)0 years 
in’ writing, and it has a pre-history of which details 
can be recovered from lbi)0 or *2000 yearn before 
writing; hence the changes of religious thought 
can be followed over a wider range than in eia.ssical 
lands. In place of a very full account, covering a 
few centuries, as in Greece and Italy, we have a 
scattered ancl fragmentary account of as many 
thousand years. The scope and the treatment, 
therefore, mUvSt be very dilterent from that applied 
to other religions. 

2. Character of the land. — The peculiar nature 
of the country reacted on the religion, as upon all 
other interests of man. The continuous contrast 
of desert and of cultivation impressed the wlmle 
Egy|)tian character. It produced those contrasts 
which .seem so contra«iictory— a people who had 
tlm reputation of gloomy HtuldKjrnne.HK, and wim 
yet covered their tombs with scenes of banquets, 
dancing, ami gaiety ; a people to whom the 
grandeur of the tomb wan one of the great objects 
during life. The constant presence of the dead 
in the cl ids and desert overl<xiking the scenes of 
their lives, or, in later times, more familiarly 
kept surrounding the family life in the atrium of 
the house, preserved a sense of the continuity %vitfa 
the Otlier-world which made a far more contrasted 
life than we see elsewhere. As opposed to the 
luxuriance and fatness of the rich plain, there 
was always visible on either hand the desert, 
little known, dreaded, the region of malevolent 
gods, of strange monsters, of blinding, suffocating 
storms, of parching thirst and heat. 

3. Form of the land.— The form of the country 
also acted on the religion by favouring isolated 
communities, which preserved distinct beliefs. 
Not only was the long, narrow valley readily 
cut up into distinct principalities, wiiicli warred 
on one another and promoted sejiarate forms of 
worship, but there was also a strong antipathy 
between the two sections of the population, east 
and west of the river. To this day a man of one 
side will dislike those just opposite to him more 
than those ten tim^ as far away on his own side. 
The Nile valley not only holds a streak of popula- 
tion a hundred times as long as it is wide, bnt 
even two incompatible streaks side by side all the 
length of it Thus there was every facility for 
the isolation of local worships. Before a strong 
continuous monarchy existed, or whenever it was 
eclipsed, there appeared a long row of antagonistic 
tribes and cults, each of which defended its local 
worship as the bond of its union. To kill and eat 
their neighbour’s sacred animal was the regular 
assertion of independence and vigour. Whatever 
antagonisms we now see remaining beneatli the 
tmilieation of Islam are mere shadows of the in- 
tense antipathies between the partisans of rival 
cults in ancient times. 

4. Political rivalry and fusion,— Keligion was 
thus essentially a part of politics. Fanatical 
fervour is the product of the political necessity of 
union. Small bodies, which are liable to be broaen 
up, need a test of true membership, and a moral 

1 of MaMpana BuddhiBm, London, 1007, p. 61. 


consciousness that they are in the right and their 
enemies are in the wrong, foul, miserable, and 
despicable. All this is given by a religious 
antipathy. Tlie god is t'he rallying cry; the 
triumph of his follow^ers is his triumph. Hence 
the mythic victories of the gods, one over another, 
are the records of the victories of their worshippers ; 
and even the marriages of the gotls are in many 
cases the ex|>res.Hion of the marriages of the tribes 
who upheld them. 

Besides the violent conquest of one god or tribe 
over another, there %vas the peaceful fusion of 
trilHjs, who became blended both in blood and in 
religion. This led to the fu-sion of goiis who 
were alike, and who henceforward Ixire com- 
pound names, as Ftah-fciokar-Osiris, or Osiris- 
Khentamenti. This fusion also led to the ac- 
ceptance of several gods and the uniting of them 
in groups, triads, or eniieads. Thus Horus was 
originally an independent god, knowm later as 
tlie ‘ elder Horus ’ or ♦ greater Horus,’ son of Hat- 
hor and not of Isis (Lanzone, Diz, di miioi, 603); 
from whom Hat-hor, *the d'wellingof Horus,’ took 
her name, Isis ^ was an independent deity . . . 
she ha<l neither husband nor lover’ (Maspero, 
iJfiwn, 131). Thus the best known triad of Egypt 
was compounded of the gods of three indepemSent 
Gsiris, Isis, and Horus, who ■were linked 
as a family when the trila*s became fused together. 

5. Resulting mixture.— Not only \vm the theo- 
logy thus compounded by multiple names for a 
gmf, and forming groups of connected gods, but 
the fusion alst^ ksl to the acceptance of incom- 
patible beliefs, particularly about the future life. 
The interaction and comiuuation of these formed 
a chaotic mass of contradictions, which were con- 
tinually in flux, and accepted differently by eacli 
age, each district, and even each person. There 
is no such thing as ‘the Egyptian Religion’; 
during thousands of years there w'ere ever-varying 
mixtures of theologies and eschatologies in the 
land. 

Such ma,y ^xisfc even under the far more exclusive dominance 
of Chriatianity. The old Pictish Bucca Gmdden, or ‘ bright 
spirit,* is still named among: us as ‘Puck,* while the Btujca Bhu, 
or ‘dark spirit,* has become the familiar ‘Bogey Bo.’ If we 
even retain these in London at present, much more were they 
realities in the W’est country durinjx imst oentaries. They are 
as totaEy incompatible aith Christianity as one theology in 
Eg:ypt was irreconcilable with another; yet here they have 
co-existed for eighteen centuries. 

IL NotTjRCJg'S.— 6. Classifications and publica- 
tions. — ^The sources of our knowlege of the re- 
ligion are but fragmentary; the ten books on 
\vorship, and ten on the laws and the gods, have 
disappeared since the days of Clement. Taken in 
the order of age, the materials may be classed, with 
the chief modern publications, thus : 

1 . Figbbbs ofsacbed of fmbhistorio aoe: J . 

Capart, Primitive Art in Bmpk Eng. tr., London, 1905, figs. 
125-189 ; W. M. F. Petrie, A'aooote, do. 1896, Dicn^^is Pare*, 
do. 1901. 

2. ^jrcrnxns, animate anb mANiMATEz Petrie, Bmh~ 

London, 1®97, Bmdereht do. 1900, xxvi., Abpdos 
1902, xxxvEi, ; G. A. Reisner, Cairo Catalogue^ xxxv. 11907] 
* Amulets.* 

3. Tjties OF FRIESTLT OFFICES: M. A. Murray, Mamei 

and Titles of Old Kingdom^ I^ondon, 19(B; H. Brugseh, 
Diet. Leipzig, 1877-80; G. Lcgrain, Cairo, 

1908 ; J. D. C. Licblein, Diet de mtm^ Leipzig, 1871, i.-iv.; 
Petrie, Bopal TomhSt London, 1900, L and ii. 

4 . NAMES OF PERSONS, SNOWim TMS USUAL COM AND 
IDEAS : same sources as for ‘Titles.* 

5 . deatr-spells to ensure safety for the body and 
SOUL : P. le Page Renouf, £mk of the Dead, London, 1007 ; 
G- Maspero, Imer. des pyr, de Saqqaraki Paris, 1894; 
E. A. W. Budge, ‘ Book of Gates,* and * Book of Am-Duat ’ 
(Under World), in The Bgiip. Beamn amd Ildl, London, 1900 ; 

G. Jdquier, Lirm de m qu*i£ g a dam Paris, 1894 ; 

H. Schack-Schackenburg, Dm Buck von den ztm 
I^eipzlg, 1903; R. V, Lauzone, Le Domicile des csjfmts, Paris, 
1879; Bnigsch, *Sai an Sinsin’ (BP iv. tl905] 121); Ed. 
Naville, tlmnb of Setf 7., Paris, 1886; F, Guilmant, Le 
Tombeau de Ramshs IX., Paris, IW ; E. Lef^bure, Mypog6ee 
royaux, Paris, 1880-9. 

6 . TEMPLE SCENES OF RSLIOJOUS SERVICE AND TEUPtF 
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WRITINGS : A. Moret, Du Caracthre religimx de la royauU 
pharaonigue, Paris, 1903 ; C. R. Lepsius, DenJsmaler, Berlin, 
1897 ff.; A. Mariette, Abydos, Paris, 1869-80, Dend4rak, do. 
1880 ; A. Gayet, Le Temple de Louxor {Mim.MissicmArchiol. 
au Caire, xv.). 

7. Hymns: Petrie, History, i. (1894) 182, ii. (1896) 215-8; 
HP ii. [1903] 129, iv. [1905] 99, 307, vi. [1907] 97, viii. [1909] 129 ; 
Naville, ‘ Litany of Ra ’ (RP viii. 105). 

8. Popular figures of gods, mainly of Roman age: A. 
Erman, JSgyp. Religion, Eng. tr., London, 1907, pp. 218-227 ; 
Petrie, Roman Ehnasya, London, 1904; V. Schmidt, Be 
graesk-aegyptiske Terrakotter i ny Carlsberg glyptothek, 1911. 

9. General works: Lanzone, Diz. di mitol. egiz,, Turin, 
1881-6 ; A. Wiedemann, Rel. of the Anc, Egyptians, London, 
1897; Maspero, Dawn of Civilization^, London, 1896, Etudes 
de mythoL, Paris, 1898 ff.; Budge, Gods of the Egyptians, 
London, 1904 ; Erman, op. cit. 

in. Fopular religion. — Pre- historic 
figures. — The popular religion is the earliest 
form that we can trace in the remains of the 
pre-historie ages. In the graves and town-ruins 
are found various animal figures which seem to 
show the adoration of different species. The 
human figures of the same age seem to be dis- 
tinctly servitors to satisfy the wants of the dead, 
and not to represent higher beings. The lion is 
the most usual of such animals, and the figures are 
distinguished from those of later ages by the tail 
turning up the back, with a small hook at the end. 
The buirs head was often carved, but rather of a 
small size, as an amulet. The hawk is the next 
commonest sacred animal. The hippopotamus is 
rarely found. The frog is usual, of various sizes. 
Serpents were speciall;^ honoured ; the more usual 
form is coiled round, with the head in the centre, 
and was made of limestone or glaze nearly a foot 
across, to hang up in the house, and of a small 
size to wear on the person. Two intertwined 
serpents — as on a caduceus — are also represented, 
and a serpent coiled closely to fit on a stick. The 
scorpion occurs as a large separate figure, and also 
the locust. Among animals represented, but per- 
haps not regarded as religious, are the elephant, 
stag, bull, and hare. The baboon may not be pre- 
historic, but is one of the commonest figures in the 
1st dynasty. The dog is not represented in carv- 
ing, but was frt'! uently buried in tombs. It is 
notable that some of the most usual sacred ani- 
mals of later times never appear in the pre-historic 
period, such as the cat, jackal, vulture, and croco- 
dile. That there were definite religious beliefs, 
fixed in common acceptance, is indicated by the 
constant posture of burial, and the regularity of 
the offerings buried, as we shall notice further on, 

8 . Magic. — ^Magic apparently began in the pre- 
historic age. A small box was found containing 
three little flat carvings in slate tied together, 
and [two carved ivory tusks, none of which had 
any use for work. Such ivory tusks were carved 
with a human head at the pointed end, and kept 
in pairs, one solid, one hollow. They are probably 
connected with the present African belief in charm- 
ing a man’s soul into a tusk. Many small amulets 
were in use — not only the figures of sacred animals, 
but also such as a fly, a claw, a lance-head, or a 
vase. 

In the early historic age magic appears as the 
basis of the popular tales : the forming of a croco- 
dile of wax and then throwing it into the water to 
pursue a victim ; the bringing together the head 
and body of a decapitated goose and restoring it 
to life ; the turning back of the waters and de- 
scending to the river-bed to find a lost jewel — such 
are the pivots of the earliest tales. There ap- 
pears to have always been a strong belief in the 
virtue of words and names. Creation was attri- 
buted to the word or speech of the Creator, as 
among the Hebrews. Even animals and objects 
had names given to them, to render them effective ; 
without a name there could hardly be existence. 
In the close of Egyptian literature there is a pro- 


test against its translation into Greek : ‘ out of 
the solemn, strong, energetic speech of names . . . 
we do not use words, but we use sounds full filled 
with deeds.’ In the later magic writings and in- 
scriptions, names— generally corrupted and mis- 
taken — are the moving power of the spells. In the 
later Ramesside times a conspiracy turned upon 
making wax figures, and sending them into the 
harim, to compass the death of the king. The 
latest tales, of the Ptolemaic age, turn entirely 
upon the use of magic. It seems not too much to 
say that an Egyptian was dominated throughout 
his life by the belief in the magical control exer- 
cised upon the gods, upon spirits in life and in death, 
and upon material objects. Cf. MAGIC (Egyp.). 

9 . Domestic worship. — The customs of domestic 
worship can only be gleaned from some occasional 
remains. In the pre-historic age the larger disks, 
carved with a coiled serpent, are pierced with a 
hole for suspension, showing that they were 
probably hung up in the houses ; and in the 1 st 
dynasty the usual border to the hearth was a pot- 
tery fender in the form of a serpent, doubtless 
copied from the serpent which they would find 
at dawn coiled round the ashes for the sake of 
warmth. In the XVIIIth dynasty there was usu- 
ally a recess in the hall of the house, coloured red ; 
and in one case, where it is preserved to the top, 
it had a scene of adoration of the tree-goddess 
above it. This was, doubtless, the focus of the 
domestic worship, probably having different deities 
painted over it according to the devotion of the 
master. On reaching Roman times, we have many 
interesting details preserved by the terra-cotta 
figures which were then so widely developed. The 
domestic shrine is represented as a wooden cup- 
board containing the figure of the household god, 
with a lamp burning before it. Eor poorer families, 
figures were made to hang up by a hole in the 
back to fit on a nail in the wall. The figure often 
had at its feet a small lamp, made all in one piece. 
Such figures are found by the thousand in towns 
of the Roman age, showing that they were prob- 
ably in use in every house, or every room, like 
figures of saints at present among Roman Catholic 
populations. Of the prayers to the gods there is 
evidence in the epithets of Amon, ‘who cometh 
quickly to him who calls on him’; and of Ptah, 

‘ who hears petitions,’ and whose tablets have ears 
carved on them. 

10 . Birth, marriage, and death. — The ceremonies 
at birth have not been recorded ; but, as the names 
are often compounded from those of gods, it is pro- 
bable that some religious ceremony attended the 
naming of the child, as in Egypt at present (see 
Birth and Circumcision [Egyp.]). Of marriages 
we know scarcely any more. The settlements of the 
Xllth dynasty are purely business documents. The 
demotic marriage-contracts are without any reli- 
gious reference. The terms in the XXVIth dynasty 
agreed on for divorce by the man are confirmation 
to the wife of her marriage portion, and control of 
her children’s share of paternal property, also a 
third of all property acquired by the pair during 
marriage ; but in one case the divorce terms were 
five times the marriage gift. For divorce by the 
woman, she must return one-half of the marriage 
portion given to her. Divorce simply consisted in 
renouncing claims, and authorizing the woman to 
live with another man. In Ptolemaic times the 
terms were very similar. The only trace of reli- 
gious terms is in one case, beginning the divorce 
clause by swearing by Amon and Pharaoh (Griffith, 
Demotic Papyri, Mylands, London, 1909, p. 115). 
In Coptic times it is said : ‘ Since God willeth that 
we should unite one with the other ’ ; but either 
party could divorce freely on paying seven times 
the marriage gift, and no provision was stipulated 
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for the children. The religions sanction of mar- 
riage seems, therefore, unknown in the pagan an<! 
scarcely named in the Ciiristian contract.n, which 
aceor(iH with the temporary view of tlie deed, anid 
the constant provision for divorce. 

The great religious event to an Egyptian was ; 
his death. There is no trac'.e of spirituai prepara- j 
tion or idaticimi. The botiy was simply handed to j 
the emlialraers, and they prepared it without tiie j 
slightest reverence or sentiment. After the seventy 
days came the greatest c'cremony of private life — 
the funeral ; the proeea-^ion, the waiters, the reei- 1 
tation, the incense, the ceremony of opening the | 
mouth of the mummy ; and, after the burial, the : 
ritual service of funeral ollerings, for whicli endow- ’ 
inentH were left, like those for masses in Europe, ! 
8 ee, further, art. Death (Egyptian). 

11. Dancing.— Another development of popular | 
religion was dancing. In tlie earliest royal monii- i 
mente the dance of men in the festival of Osirilica - 1 
tion of the king is represented ; this took place, ' 
apparently, in an enclosure formed by cloth hang- 
ings placed on poles, and the conventional figure ^ 
of this was represented behind the prince, down to ; 
the latest times. Dances of the servants are often 
represented in the tombs of the Pyramid age ; but 
such were probably only festive, and not religious. 
In the Xllth d^masty the princesses are descrUied 
IIS dancing with their ornaments before the king, 
and singing his praises,^ The sculptures and paint- 
ings of the XVinth-XXth dynasties show many 
scenes of funeral dances ; umiaily one woman hefd 
a tamlxmrine aloft and lieat out a rhythm on it, 
while others danced round. Exactly this dance 
may be seen now when parties of wmmen go up 
to the cemetery a fortnight or a month after a 
funeral ; an old negreas is often the drummer, and 
the party stop every few hundred yards along tlie 
roatl for a <lance. The dances are mentions by 
Herodotus (ii. 80) among the parties going to the 
great festival at Bubastis. Dancing was a con- 
siderable part of the public worship of the ascetic 
Therapeutse in the Itoman age. At their CTcat 
gatherings, held every seven weeks, they * Keep 
the holy all-night festival . . . one band beating 
time to the answering chant of the other, dancing 
to its music . . . turning and returning in the 
dance’ (Philo, de VUa (Jonhmplativa ; see G. E. S. 
IMead, FrammnU of a Faith Forgotten^ London, 
1900, p. 80 1 .). This must have been much like an 
orgiastic modem dJer^ only performed by men and 
women in opposite companies. That so scrupulous 
ami ascetic a community, generally devoted to 
solitude, should make religious dancing so im- 
portant and so mixed points to a much freer use 
of dancing by the unrestrained public. 

12 . Wajrside shrines. — The individual worship 
took place not only in the house, but also in the 
wayside shrines. The open-air shrines common 
now in Italy are represented in Egypt by covered 
shrines, where shelter from the heat may be en- 
joyed by the devotee. These shrines, or wdys, 
at present abound in Egypt, beinc small cubical 
chambers of brick covered with a domed roof, and 
usnally containing a cenotaph of some local holy 
man. The native passing them will utter a short 
ejaculation, or will stop for a recitation, or, fur- 
ther, will walk round the cenotaph either inside or 
outside of the building. Similar shrines are fre- 
quently reproduced in the Koman terra-cotta figures, 
and were evidently as familiar in ancient times as 
now. The simplest was a low dwarf wall with a 
little entrance on one side, enclosing a square j a 
column placed at each corner supported an arched 
roof over it. A similar form, entirely of wood* was 
mounted on wheels for the purpose of carrying 
an image. The more solid shrines were built up 
in brickwork on all sides, with latticed windows, 


and covered by a double-sloping roof, with gable in 
front. When a village or town extended round an 
earlier shrine, and enveloped it, the little sanctuary 
became richer, and needed a dwelling for the prieA 
ami a storeroom. Bui the site could not be en- 
larged around ; m the building was carried u|nvard, 
as shown by another ruotlel. "Here the open shrine 
was raised 1»y two or three steps, and lamps burned 
on either side of the door ; above it were two rooms, 
one over the other, ami at the top was inserted a 
large panel Iw^aring the figure of the god. Thus 
the little hovel had grown into a four-storey build- 
ing, on a level witli the houses around it. Some- 
times the priests used to carry a portable shrine 
through the streets, to collect the alms of the de- 
vout ; 'this was a small cupl>oard alirine about two 
feet high, carried betw’een tw’o priests side by side, 

E robably on a yoke resting on the shoulders. From 
rucian’s account of the W’andering devotees of the 
Syrian goddeas, and the prevalence of wandering 
dervishes in Egypt at present, doubtless the almi<- 
collecting was carried on from village to village. 
A figure of Horns sitting in a low-wheeled basket- 
chair— perhaps personified by a living l>oy with the 
attrihutes— Biiowg what was taken to perambulate 
the country. 

13 . Festivals of fertility and harvest — The 
popular wor 8 hi|> on a collective scale was seen in 
the great festivals. Ho%v large ami important 
they might lie, we know from the size of the 
gathering at the. festivals of the present day. The 
great feast at Ihiiita i» estimated to attract 200,000 
people. That it is an wcasion for general licence 
to the loose-living part of the population doubtless 
descends from tlie customs of the ancient festivals, 
as shown by the accounts of Herodotus. The two 
CTeat festivals kept everywhere were the fertility 
feast and the harvest feast. At the first tlie 
‘gardens of Usiris,’ like the ‘gardens of Adonis* 
in Syria, ornamented the house. These are some- 
times found preserved* as bowls full of Hile mud, 
and pierced with the lioles left by innumerable 
sprouts of corn. Another method was to make 
clay figures of Osiris, stidfed with com, as some- 
times found; on wetting these, the com would 
sprout from the body of the god. btill larger 
figures are represented, doubtless from the official 
feast, where the statue of Osiris is lying on a bier 
surrounded by a large bed of sprouting com. As 
the planting in Upper Euypt is stated in the calen- 
dar to iHigih on the 14th uct., miliet on the 18th, 
and barley on the IDth, this feast of the growing 
corn was |)rolmbly that named on the 2 i.st Oct- 
(Choiak 11 ) in the Sallier calendar as the ‘ day of 
the panegyry of Osiris at Abydos * ; the following 
day was ‘the day when he transformed himself 
into B.bmnu bird, ^probably a bird liberated from the 
green couch of Osiris to represent hia resurrection. 

The second general festival— that of harvest- 
fell during April, as the harvest is reckoned to 
begin with this month in the south, and end \yith 
it in the north. This was celebrated by offerings 
to Itannut, the serpent-goddess of harvest. After 
the threshing the grain was piled up, m it may 
now be seen in immense heaps lying in the open 
air at the lar^je stores ; the winnowing shovels 
were stuck upright with the handles buried in the 
heap, the tossing boards or scoops were held on 
high before it, tlie corn -measure crowned the heap, 

: and Eannut was axlored (stele in Bologna Museum). 

I 14 . Great temple feasts.— The details of pro- 
vision for the great Theban festivals to Amon 
have been preserved to us in the Harris papyrus 
(see Petrie, Mist, Studies^ London, 1011). From 
that we gather the details of a festival of 20 days 
in March, and another of 27 days in August. In the 
March feast 10,000 persons were present on tlie 
great day, and 4000 on other days ; in the August 
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feast 4800 on the great day, and 1000 on others. 
The great hall, or temple-court, was decorated with 
tamarisk branches, reed-OTass, and hundreds of 
bouquets and chains of flowers. Tables of pro- 
visions of meat and cakes were set out for the 
priesthood and the nobles. Large quantities of 
food were provided for the people, mainly various 
breads, cakes, and fruit. Flowers for each person, 
to be offered by each, were supplied. Such was 
the general character of the great temple-festivals 
in honour of the local gods. 

The festival of the New Year has a remarkable 
feature in the appointing of a mock king and his 
being sacrificed. This is not referred to in the 
ancient calendars, as it was a popular rather than 
a religious anniversary ; but, happily, an account 
of the survival of it has been preserved. Klun- 
zinger records {Upper Egypt y Eng. tr., 1878, p. 
184) : 

‘ For those days it is all up with the rule of the Turks ; every 
little town chooses for itself ... a ruler who has a towering^ 
fool’s-cap set upon his head, and a lon^ spectral beard of flax 
fastened to his chin, and is clothed m a peculiar garment. 
With a long sceptre in his hand ... he promenades. . . . 
Every one bends before him, the guards at the door make way, 
the governor of the province . . . lets himself be ousted, while 
the new dignitary seats himself on his throne. ... At length 
he, that is, his new dress, is condemned to death by burning, 
and from the ashes creeps out the slavish Fellah.’ 

The modern copy of the crown of Upper Egypt, 
the false beard worn by kings, and the sceptre 
point to the descent of this custom. 

15. ‘Sed* festival. — In connexion with this 
should be noticed the great Sed festival. It 
appears to have been normally celebrated every 
30 years, and to have been on the occasion of the 
king being deified as Osiris, and the Crown Prince 
being appointed and married to the heiress of 
the kingdom. Such a usage appears to be the 
amelioration of a custom of killing the king after 
a fixed interval, in order that his royal mainten- 
ance of the public life and prosperity should not 
deteriorate. Such a custom of king-killing was 
usual in Ethiopia, until abolished in the 3rd cent. 
B.c. It is still practised by the Shilluks in the 
Sudan ; also in Unyoro, in Kibanga, in Sofala, 
and formerly among the Zulus. Thus it is strongly 
an African custom. Nor is it peculiar to Africa, 
as it occurred in Prussia, and at fixed intervals 
of 12 years in Southern India. There is thus 
abundant parallel for such a feast in pre-historic 
Egypt ; but, before the use of records, this custom 
gave place to the deification of the king, who lived 
on with his successor. The king became Osiris, 
was clad as the god, held the JDivine emblems, 
and was enthroned in a shrine at the top of a 
flight of steps. Before him danced the Crown 
Prince, and at a different point in the ceremony 
the assembled men danced in the same enclosure 
of hangings upon poles. Sacred standards were 
carried in procession. In some connexion with 
the festival there is the record of 400,000 oxen, 
1,422,000 goats, and 120,000 captives. These num- 
bers show the national character of the ceremony, 
whether they were dedicated or sacrificed. In 
the late times of the XIXth dynasty this festival 
of Osirification was performed much oftener, and 
after his 30th year Ramses ll. repeated it every 
third year (Petrie, Stud. Hist. iii. 69). See, further, 
art. Festivals and Fasts (Egyptian). 

16. Religious calendar. — The religious calendar 
of Egypt has never been studied, or even collected 
together. The materials are: (1) early lists of 
feasts, which were seasonal, and which usually 
do not exceed half a dozen occasions for funeral 
offerings; (2) the Ramesside papyrus Sallier iv., 
of which two-thirds of the year remains, stating 
the luck and the mythical or legendary events of 
each d^ (F, Chabas, Le Calendriery Paris, 1870) ; 
(3) the Ptolemaic temple-calendars of Edfu, Esneh, 


Dendereh, etc., translated by Brugsch {Drei FesU 
KalendeTy Leipzig, 1877); (4) a few feasts noted by 
Plutarch {de Is. et Osir . ) ; and (5) the modern Coptic 
calendar (published by R. N. L. Michell and E. 
Tissot). Cf. art. Calendar (Egyptian). 

The ancient calendars are strongly local, those 
of the temples referring mainly to the festivals 
held in the temples on which they were recorded. 
On comparing the lists of Edfu and Esneh, which 
were of the same age and region, we find but six 
feasts identical, out of about a hundred entries. 
When we try to connect calendars of different 
periods, the shifting of the month-names througli 
all the seasons presents the first difficulty. Owing 
to not observing leap-year, the nominal calendar 
rotated through the year in about 1460 years. 
Hence the question arises, which of the religious 
anniversaries were attached to the nominal month 
and day, and which to a day in the fixed year, both 
classes being named in inscriptions. The seasonal 
anniversaries must necessarily belong to the fixed 
year. On comparing the Sallier papyrus (of the 
age of Ramses ll. or a little earlier) with the 
Ptolemaic lists, we find not a single festival or 
event attached to the same day in these earlier 
and later calendars. 

That the festivals were attached to the fixed 
year is shown by six entries in the earlier and 
later calendars. We here denote the months by 
Roman numerals, I. to XII. for Thoth to Mesore, 
so as to read the intervals more readily : 



Sallier. 

Ptolemaic. 

Interval. 

Going forth of Isis 

13 III. 

10 I. 

302 

Feast of Shu 

21 III. 

19 1. 

303 

Isis and Nebhat weeping 
Osiris slain (Plutarch) 

14 V. 

17 III. } 

308 

Feast of Sokar . 

27 VI. 

26 IV. 

304 

Smiting the wicked . 
Feast of the Strong . 

22 VIII. 

21 VI.} 

304 

Feast of Horus . 

IIX. 

1 VII. 

305 


Excepting in Plutarch, who wrote later than the 
Ptolemaic calendars, the interval between the 
early and late lists is 304 days ; and this shift of 
the calendar on the seasons would occupy about 
1255 years. The date on which the Esneh calendar 
was compiled is fixed by the New Year feast, of 
the fixed year by So this, falling on 26 X., which 
occurred in 138 B.C. The date of the Sallier calen- 
dar is, therefore, 1255 years earlier, or 1393 B.c. ; 
and this agrees well with its having the name 
of Ramses ii. scribbled on the back of it, as he 
began to reign 1300 B.C. Hence for any connected 
view of the calendars it is needful to translate the 
dates of the shifting months into fixed days of 
the year, corresponding with the epoch of the 
calendar. To compile a detailed religious calendar 
would be beyond the scope of this article, but the 
principle of fixed dates is here stated, as it has not 
yet been published. 

We will now state the nature of the religious 
events which were notified in the calendars. The 
principal classes are 


Festivals and myths of great gods . 

Sallier. 

98 

Ptolemaic. 

72 

Events of the war of Set . 

87 

4 

Minor gods and myths 

37 

so 

Local worships 

8 

69 


180 

175 


17. Lucky and unlucky days. — Personal direc- 
tions are given only in the Sallier papyrus. 
Originally every day was noted as favourable, 
cautionary, or evil, with some days of mixed 
character. Of these 223 remain, and there are 
also applied to these days 96 general directions 
as to going out or beholding things, 54 specific 
directions as to acts, and 15 prognostications of 
the course of life or manner of death, from birth 
on a given day. As Chabas shows, these direc- 
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tlons are similar to the directions for action on 
different days of the month given by Hesiod, the 
list of imhicky ‘Egyptian daj'^s^ observed in 'Home 
in the time of Constantine — 25 in all — and the 
lint of nnlncky Jewish <iays stated by Salmasins 
—24 in all. It migiit be expectetl that the bad 
‘Egyptian days^ of the Koinans would be the 
same as among the Egyptians. On a comparison of 
the lists, the only adjustment of calendars which 
yields contimKHis connexion is from 18 Makhir 
to 25 Fharinuthi, coinciding with the unlucky 
days 25th Feb. to 8rd iVlay. This also is exactly 
the connexion between the calendars when the 
vague year was tinallj^ ffxe<l, a.s stated by Chabas. 
Hence these 7 of the unlucky clay.s retained their 
character from the time of Kainses to that of 
Constantine. 

The break between Paganism and Christianity 
has swept away nearly all traces of connexion 
between tlie calendars. The Coptic calendar is 
mainly seasonal, and very seldom mentions the 
luck of a day. There are, however, a few days 
when marriage is prohibited, in both the Rames- 
side and the Coptic calemlars; and the intervals 
between these appear to be connected. 


Sallier, 

Coptic, 

Interval 

5 11. 

20 IX. 

2;n 

7 V. 

24 .XII. 

227 

17 V. 

2L 

220 

19 V. 

21. 

22s 


As these days in the Sallier calendar are con- 
nected with other evil events, they must have 
belonged to the tixed year, like the rest ; hence it 
is difficult to see how a shifting calendar could 
have transported them 229 days. If it be so, then 
these lixed seasons must have become attached to 
the shifting calendar in 434 B.c. and have been 
carried on with it till its arrest in 30 B.c. ; since 
that date it has shifted only by the difference 
between old and new style. The dates mentioned 
in the myth of Horns ot Edfu do not in any way 
agree with the Edfu or other calemlars. 

i8. General feasts.— The seasonal dates of the 
feasts which are found in any two calendars, and 
which were, therefore, general, may be taken as 
within a day of the following : 


Feast of Sokar Jan. 15 

Setting up the Dad *,19 

Feast of the Sfcroii«; Mar. 11 

Feast of Ptah . . . . „ 21 

Feast of Horns ... . . . „ 21 

Feast of Horus ... • . Apr. 21 

Birth of Horus .... . May 21 

Going’ forth of Isis Oct. 1 

Feast of Shu *,11 

Feast of Isis ....... 27 

Ms and Nebhat weeping .... Dec- S. 


lY Fumeraby religion,-— iq. Cause of its 

E rominence.— The funerary branch of the religion 
as become better known than any other, owing 
to the prominence of the tombs among the other 
remains. ^ This is merely a casual prommence due 
to the Nile deposits. The laying down of ten to 
twenty feet of mud over the river-valley since the 
flourishing ages of history has buried the remains 
of daily fife almost entirely; only a few small 
towns on the desert, or the later parts of the 
cities which 'were built high up on their mounds, 
have remained exposed. By far the greater part 
of the dwellings and buildings have passed under 
the Nile soil^ and the advancing '^vater-level, while 
the cemeteries, being on the desert edge, have 
mostly remained as accessible as at first. Hence 
the disproportion in which we -view the Egyptians, 
as being more concerned with death than with 
life. Probably the Egyptian saw and thought 
much less about his forefathers’ graves, miles 
away in the desert, than an English rustic does 
who walks through the graveyard every Sunday, 
m Its importance,— The tomb was essentially 


the house of the dead, where the soul would 
live; and the intrinsic fact which has made the 
Egyptian tombs so important to us is the custom 
of representing the ordinary course of life in 
sculpture and painting on the walls of the funerary 
chapel, in order to gratify the deceased with the 
p]ea.sures of life. No other people except the 
Etruscans and the early Chinese have thus re- 
corded their civilization. The magnificence of 
some of this work must not, ho'W’ever, be put 
down as entirely for the dead. The great halls 
cut in the rock which astonish us at Byut or Beni 
Hasan were the quarries whence stone 'was taken 
to build the palaces of the living down in the 
Nile plain. It needed but little more labour and 
device to cut the quarry so as to serve for the 
tomb, and the painting of its walls was a trifling 
work compared with the excavation. 

21 . Reason of offerings. — An essential question 
is whether the provision for the dead depended 
on fear or on love ; was it to prevent the ghosEs 
returning or to gratify it in its new life? Can 
we vie'w Egyptian customs as akin to those of 
the Troglodytes, who bound the body round from 
neck to legs, and then thre'w stones on it with 
laughter and rejoicing (Strabo, xvi. 4. 17)? On 
tlie contrary, we see, from the earliest times 
onward, that weapons were placed by the dead, 
which 'Would arm them if they attacked the 
living ; %ve find in the pre-historic times the skull 
freqmuitly removed and suksequently placed with 
honour in the grave, as if it had been kept with 
affection, as it is among some races at present; 
the successors frequently visited the tomb and 
held feasts there ; m Konian times the mummies 
W'ere kept around the hall of the house ; and to 
this day a widow may be seen goina to her 
husband’s tomb, removing a tile, ana talking 
dowm a hole into the charalier. The treatment 
of the body, and the provision for it, all show no 
trace of repugnance or fear, Imt rather a continued 
respect and affection. We are bound, therefore, 
to look at the other offerings, of food and drink, 
of model houses and furniture, of concubines and 
slaves, as equally dictated by a wish for the future 
happiness of the deceased. 

22 , Pre-historic ritual. — In the pre-historic age 
there was a fixed ritual of burial, 'which implies 
an equally wide-spread group of beliefs as to the 
use and efficacy of the funerary provision. The 
body was placed in a contracted position on the 
left side, the hips and knees bent, with the hands 
together before the face. The direction was with 
the iiead to the south and the face to the west. 
The main classes of provision had each their 
regular place. The weapons were usually behind 
the back ; the bag of malachite, and the mate and 

ebble for grinding it to paint the^ face, were 

efore the face ; the wavy-handled jar of oint- 
ment was at the head end ; a small pointed jar 
stood at the feet ; at either end of the grave be- 
yond the body, or in a row along the side, stood 
the group of great jars full of ashes of the burn- 
ing of offerings made at the funeral. 

There was also an entirely different treatment 
of the body, often referred to in the oldest religions 
formulas of the Pyramid texts. The head was 
removed, the flesh taken off, the bones separated 
and cleaned, and then re-composed in right order, 
and the whole body put together again. This was 
supi^sed to purify the dead so that he should 
be flt to associate with the gods (see G&rzeh^ 
the Labyrinth, and Mazghwneh, 1912). The traces 
of these customs, which probably belonged to the 
Osirian worshippers at very remote times, are 
found in a small proportion of bodies down to 
historic times. The latest clear group, in the Vth 
dynasty, had one-third of the bodies partly dis- 
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membered, with the hands and feet cut off and 
laid on the stomach beneath the swathing of the 
body, or with every bone cleaned and wrapped 
separately (Petrie, Deshasheh, 1897, p. 20 , pis. 

XXXV., xxxvii). 

In almost all ages, from the pre-historic to the 
present, the Egyptians were equally averse to 
throwing earth on the dead. The earliest graves 
were pits roofed over with poles and brushwood, 
so as to leave a chamber. Later a recess was made 
in the side of the pit to hold the body, and fenced 
across the front by a row of jars. In the early 
dynasties a rock chamber was usual, later a brick 
shaft with a chamber at one side of it. Only in 
Christian times does the chamber seem to have 
been abandoned, and the open grave preferred. 
Under Islam, the chamber, with room for the corpse 
to sit up in it, is considered essential. Cf. artt. 
Ancestor-Worship (Egyptian) and Death anb 
Disposal of the Dead (Egyptian). 

23 . The *ka.’ — Before we can follow the differ- 
ent views of the future life, we must look at the 
beliefs on the nature of man. The earliest tomb- 
stones, those of the 1 st dynasty, show the khu 
bird between the ka arms ; thus there was then 
recomized the khu, the ‘ glorious ’ or ‘ shining ’ 
intelligence, as dwelling in the ka, the activities 
of sense and perception ; both of these were the 
immaterial entities in the khat, or material body. 
The idea of the ka is difficult to define, as we have 
no equivalent. It was closely associated with the 
material body, as it had parts and feelings like the 
body. All funeral offerings were made to the ka. 
If opportunities of satisfaction in life were missed 
or neglected, it was said to be grievous to the ka ; 
also the ka must not be needlessly annoyed. 
Here it seems to stand for the bodily perceptions 
and powers of enjoyment. The ka could not resist 
the feast physical force after death, although it 
retained consciousness and could visit other kas 
and converse with them. The ka could also enjoy 
the offerings and objects of life in representation ; 
hence the great variety of funeral offerings, and 
the detail of the sculptures and paintings repre- 
senting all the actions of daily life, the hunting in 
the desert, fishing on the river, beholding all the 
farm-yard, and the service of retainers, dancers, 
and musicians. A recent discovery adds to the 
complexity. Not only is the ka of the king repre- 
sented as born as an infant at the same time, 
being nursed and growing up, and following the 
king holding a standard of ‘the king’s ka* but we 
even see the ka holding the feather fan and fan- 
ning the king on his throne. This suggests that 
the king’s ka may have had a separate physical 
body ; and, as the Egyi)tian believed in horo- 
scopes, so a child born at the same hour as the 
king would have the same fate, partake of the 
same soul, and was perhaps selected to accompany 
the king as his double and serve him for life. One 
being might have many ka$; Ha had 14 kas, 
Tahutmes I. was the first king to have more than 
one ka, and Ramses ii. had 30. The ka being 
so far separate could be taken by the Semitic mind 
as the equivalent of the Semitic guardian angel — 
an idea entirely foreign to the Egyptian : and 
thus it comes that we find the Semitic king Khyan 
with the title ‘ beloved by his ka* Later this 
deification of the ka proceeded, and on the sarco- 
phagus of Panahemisis we read, ‘ Thy ka is thy 
god, he parted not from thee, and so thy soul lived 
eternally ’ (Bissing, Versuch . . . des Ka’i, 1911). 
Here the ka has become a Divine principle, in- 
dwelling, and saving the soul. This comes fully 
into touch with the doctrine of the Logos in its 
developments. ‘They possess Logos only and 
not Mind’ {Fers. Bel. in Eg., London, 1909, p. 92) 
is the stage of the purely human soul as the ka. 
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Next, ‘Thou art being purified for the articula- 
tion of the Logos ’ shows the Logos as a saving 
Divine principle, like the last view of the ka [ih. 
93). The later growth was ‘The Logos is God’s 
likeness,’ and ‘ The Logos that appeared from 
Mind is Son of God.’ 

24 . The ‘ba.’ — ^An entirely different pneuma- 
tology is that of the ha, which is the disembodied 
soul figured as a human-headed bird. This is 
associated with the tree-goddess of the cemetery ; 
out of her great sycamore tree she pours drink and 
gives cakes to the ha, who receives the food on the 
ground before the tree. Thus the ha is the entity 
that wanders about the cemetery requiring food, 
whereas the ka was thought to be satisfied with 
the model foods placed in the tomb. The ha is 
associated with the sahu, or mummy, as the ka is 
connected with the khat, or body. Some beautiful 
figures of the XIXth dynasty represent the mummy 
on its bier, with the ha resting on its side and 
seeking to re-enter its former habitation. Other 
figures in papyri show the ha fiying down the 
tomb-shaft to reach the mummy lying in the 
chamber below. The actual source of the idea of 
the bird-like soul was doubtless in the great white 
owls which haunt the tomb-pits, and fly noiselessly 
out, their large round faces looking with a 
human expression. As to the diflerent sources of 
these ideas, the ha belongs to the tree-goddess and 
the cemetery — apparently the earliest and most 
primitive kind of belief ; the ka is always said to 
go to Osiris, or to the boat of the sun, or to the 
company of the gods, and belongs, therefore, to 
the more theologic views. 

25 . The ‘ ab.’ — Other concepts were also associ- 
ated with man, though seldom with any further 
religious views. The most important of these was 
the ah, the will and intentions symbolized by the 
heart. It was used much as we use the terra 
‘heart’ in ‘ ^od-hearted,’^ ‘hearty,’ or ‘heart- 
felt ’ ; so the Egyptians said that a man was ‘ in 
the heart of his lord,’ or spoke of ‘ wideness of 
heart’ for satisfaction, or ‘ washing of the heart’ 
as expressing plain speaking or relieving the feel- 
ings by saying what was thought. The idea of 
the heart was prominent in later times, as it 
enters into all the throne names of the Saite 
period. Besides the metaphorical term of the 
heart for the will, the physical heart was also 
named as kati, the chief organ of the body, mo- 
tioned most frequently on the heart scarabs which 
were put in the place of the heart in the mummy, 
and inscribed with ch. xxx. of the Book of the 
Dead, called the ‘ Chapter of the Ho^t.’ 

The ruling power of man, decision and deter- 
mination, was separated by the theorists, who 
multiplied these divisions, and was called sekhem, 
the sign for which was a baton or sceptre. The 
shadow was also named a khayhet, for which 
the sign was a large fan used to shade the 
head. 

26 . The ‘ran.’ — ^The essence of a name {ran) was 
very important, being the essential for true exist- 
ence, both for animate and inanimate bodies. To 
possess the true name of a person gave power over 
its owner ; without the name no magic or spell 
could affect him. A great myth, found in New 
Zealand as well as Egypt, is the gaining of the 
true name of the sun-god by stratagem, and so 
compelling him. Isis thus gained the two ey^ of 
Ra — the sun and moon — for^ her son Horns, This 
importance of the name led in Egypt, as elsewhere, 
to the real name being avoided and kept secret, 
while some trivial name was currently used. On 
monuments it is usual, especially in the IVth and 
XXVIth dynasties, to find the ‘ great name ’ given, 
and also tlie common or ‘ little name ’ : the great 
name is often formed from that of a god or a king, 
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so as to place the person under divine protection 
in Ills future life, 

27 . The under world.— The under world {Erman, 
Rd,, London, 1907, pp. 109-114), through 
wlVich the dead had to divided into the 

twelve hours of night, so entirely was it ansoeiated 
wi th the sun’s course. These twelve spaces are vari- 
ously called * fields ’ or ‘ caverns,’ the latter idea 
obviously because of the sun going under the solid 
earth. Each space has a large iiopniation of gocls, 
of spirits, and of the dead. The spisdal goddess 
of each hour acted as guide, through that iiour, to 
Ril and his company of gods. The finst hour is 
said to be 8i>0 miles long, till Ril reaches the gods 
of the under world. The second hour is 2600 miles 
tong. The third Is as long, and here Osiris and 
his followers dwell. In the fourth and fifth hours 
dwells the ancient gmi of the dead, Sokar, and 
his darkness cannot he broken by RS., the later 
god, Ril does not see who is therein,’ Ra has 
his boat changed into a serpent, to crawd through 
the earth. In the sixth hour is the body of 0.siris, 
In the seventh is the great serpent Apap — a tra- 
dition of the boa-constficfcor. The liesh of Osiris 
is here enthroned, and his enemies lie beheaded 
or l>ound before him. Here also are the burial 
mounds of the gods— Atmu,^ Ra, Khepera, *Shu, 
Tefnut, and others. In the ninth hour the rowers 
of the sun-boat land and rest. In the tenth a 
beetle alights by Ra. In the eleventh hour the 
ship’s rope becomes a serpent, and the ship is 
dragged through a serprmt nearly half a mile long, 
and, 'as it emerges, Rit becomes the kietle, the god 
of the morning— Kheiwra. It is notable that the 
Egyptian had even an exaggerated idea of the 
size of the earth, as that is only lOCX) miles to each 
hour on the equator, wiiile the hours of the under 
world are reckoned as 2600 miles each. 

Another version of these ideas iniTOsed great 
gates between the hours, each guarded by watchers 
and fiery serpents. Another form was that of tlie 
fieldsof Aalu, which had 15 or 21 gates, eacih guarded 
by evil genii, with long knives in their hands 
(retrie, Gizeh andBifeh^ 1907, pis. xxxvi. D, E, F). 
Yet an earlier idea w'as that of a great variety of 
roads, which had to be knowm to the soul, and for 
which an account of sixteen roads was placed 
upon the sarcophagus. Another chapter concerns 
eight nets or snares which have to be avoided. 
There was also a chapter for ensuring that the 
head should be restored to the body after it had 
been cut ofi in the early dismemberment usage. 
The earliest fonn of these texts is in the Yllth 
dynaste (see Petrie, Dendereh, 57 f.). 

2 S. The *ba’ in the cemetery. — ^The Egyptian 
beliefs regarding the future life were very incon- 

S U 0 U 8 , and various elements were mingled, regard- 
m of their consistency or relative possibility, 
mucli as present beliefs in England mix together 
the Old and New Testament, Milton, and folk- 
lore, the nagimism of our ancestors. To have any 
intelligibie view of the subject we need to disen- 
tangle the complex, and regard each system of 
belief apart. 

The most simple view was that of the continued 
existence of the soul in the tomb and about the 
cemetery. This belief still survives in Egwt, in 
spite of Cliristianifey and Is!5m. In Middle Egypt 
there is still a custom of placing jars of water and 
plates of food in the tomb, though it is considered 
so unorthodox that only by casual inquiry can this 
be learned. In one case a mattress was put be- 
neath the dead ; but it %vas said that on no account 
was any metal put in the tomb. This survival of 
the pnmitive belief and custom shows us how 
easily it continued to be held throughout, along 
with the later dogmas of the kingdom of Osiris 
and company of Ra. 


The soul then was thought of as a human-headed 
bird, the bn, flying in and out of the tomb. It 
required access to the food provided for it, which 
was stored in, or around, the chamber. In the 
pre-historic age the otlerings were placed dose 
rounii the Ixaiy. Wlien the larger tomljws of the 
earliest kings were developed , the body was enclosed 
in a wooden chaml>er of beams, and*" the offerings 
were placed round it. The space was afterw^anls 
subdivided into a line of store ehamk^rs, which were 
later built of brick. Jars of w’ater, wune, corn, 
grapes, and other food were provided by the hun- 
area ; haunches and heiuls of t>xen, trussed geese, 
cakes, dates, |vomegranates, all abounded ; cham- 
bers full of knives and weapons, for hunting and 
for fighting, succeeded to the flint-knife and mace- 
head of the earlier years; while finely wrought 
stone dishes and bowls of the most beautiful 
materials, including also the rare copper, were 
stored for the table service. The servitors were all 
quickly buried to go with^ their king to the under 
wwld ; there was not eveii tinie for their dozens of 
tomb-chaml>ers to dry before they were sacrificed 
and placed in row^s around the great tomb. 

The soul required a way of access to its provision 
and to the outer air. In some large tombs of the 
Ifnd d>mast 5 ^ a model gallery was made on the 
ground surface covered over by the mimtnba ; in 
this waft placed a row of niodef granaries of mud, 
extending for ten or fifteen feet, and a littb^ pa« 4 age 
a few inches s«|uare led from tlie t<nnb-jdt te this 
gallery of provision.s. In tombs of the V tii dynasty 
a similar httle opening is provided from the tomb- 
shaft out to the funeral chaj>€l. In later times 
other provision was |>ortrayed, though tine idea was 
probably older than that described. The great 
shady sycamore trees which stood over the cemetery 
were looked on as the house of a kindly goddess, 
%vho wm later identified a H athor. She provided 
food and drink for the wandering «ouI«, and is 
shown looking out of her tree, pouring from her 
vase and dropping cakes from her tray to feed the 
ba before her. 

The *ka’ and its imagery. — A difierent and 
less material view of the sold arose, and in place of 
a human-headed bird It was thought of as the ka, 
or will and consciousness of the ;^rson, coinciding 
with the sensations of the boiiy, and therefore fin- 
ing exactly the same form, but incorporeal. As the 
body had a ka, so all animals had m they also 
felt ; then everything that existed was by a feeling 
of Animism endowed likewise with a ka. Proceed- 
ing from this, the ka wmrld was held to be self- 
contained, and in the full sense a duplicate of the 
corporeal world in which it resided. Hence the 
ka could enjoy the models of food which contained 
the ka of the food ; it could enjoy the figures of 
men and animals, as it had enjoyed the corporeal 
forms when in the body. A whole world of imagery 
could thus be provided for the life of the ka ; and 
that it w^as intended for this conception is showm 
by every p«yrt of it being stated to be for the ka of 
so-and-so. The life-like statues were for the M to 
dwell in, that it might not wander di 8 emlK>died ; 
the more closely like life, and the more the clear 
eye glittered ana the mouth seemed ready to speak, 
the happier the ka would be residing m it. The 
doctrine of the ka was, therefore, the great inspira- 
tion of Egyptian art. 

Both of those views of the future life are so 
entirely free from any theological touch, or con- 
nexion with any god, that it seems difficult tc 
suppose that they arose along with belief in any 
great Divinity. They seem to belong entirely to 
an animistic world, and to be, tlierefore, probably 
older than any of the theologies which entered 
Egypt. The idea of the immortality of the soul 
seems older than any belief in a Superior Being 
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(see, further, ‘ Egyptian ’ sections on Body, Name, 
Soul, etc.)- 

30. The kingdom of Osiris.— The oldest theology 
of the future life is that of the kingdom of Osiris. 
The dead were thought of as going down to the 
cool and misty north, to the realm of Osiris, in the 
Delta. After that region became familiar the scene 
was moved to Byblos, in Syria ; and lastly, it be- 
came the heavenly kingdom in the north-east of 
the sky, and the Milky Way was looked on as the 
heavenly Nile which watered it. In every respect 
it was thought of as a double of the life in the Nile 
valley. Agriculture was the main occupation : the 
souls ploughed the land with a yoke of oxen as 
here ; they sowed the grain broad-cast, reaped the 
harvest of corn or gigantic maize, and threshed it 
out by the oxen treading the threshing-floor. All 
this labour was done by the dependents of the 
great man, who meanwhile sat at ease in the 
shade, and played draughts with his wife, or rowed 
in a skiff on the meandering canals. 

31. The Judgment. — Before the dead could be 
admitted to this kingdom, some examination was 
needful ; it was not supposed to render the evil 
good, but the wicked required to be set aside, and 
only the good might enter. This examination was 
the Judgment of Osiris, which is a familiar scene 
in the funeral papyri. The dead were brought in 
by the jackal-headed Anubis before the presence of 
Osiris enthroned, with Isis and Nebhat standing 
behind him. The protestation of innocence was 
then made by the dead, each one denying that he 
had committed any one of 42 crimes. This list is 
commonly but strangely called ‘the Negative Con- 
fession ’ (see, for details, artt. Confession [Egyp.] 
and Ethics [Egyp.]). Then came the ‘weighing 
of the heart’ in a great balance which the ibis- 
headed Thoth read and recorded. The heart was 
placed in one pan, and the feather of Maat— 
Truth — in the other. As the ostrich feather was 
the emblem of lightness (being also an emblem of 
Shu, god of space, or the atmosphere), it is evident 
that the heart needed to be light, and not weighed 
down by sins. The ideal of innocence was being 
‘ light-hearted,’ as we say. Those who could not 
bear the test were condemned. Their fate was to 
be devoured by a female hippopotamus, which 
stood waiting at the feet of Th6th in these scenes. 
Another fate of the wicked in the Ha theology 
was to be beheaded and burnt in a lake of fire ; but 
that does not seem to belong to the Osiris system. 

32. The * ushabti ’ servants. — Whether the serfs 
and servants of an estate were supposed to be so 
often bad that the supply of labour would be short, 
or whether each justified person was necessarily a 
master in the future, it was thought needful to 
supply images of servants to do the agricultural 
work. Whether these originated in the figures of 
servants engaged in domestic work, found in tombs 
of the Vth and VI th dynasties, is not clear. In the 
Xllth dynasty single figures of a mummy form are 
rarely found, engraved with the name of the dead. 
These do not seem to descend from the servant 
figures ; but by their forms they appear to originate 
the serfs for the Osiris kingdom of the XVIIIth- 
XXXth dynasties. It would appear, then, that in 
the Xllth dynasty the mummiform figure was for 
the ha of the person himself, and was supposed to 
act in the future. Then, to save him labour, a 
group of figures of serfs was substituted. These 
serfs have a chapter of the Book of the Dead as a 
spell to vivify them into action. They were furnished 
with bronze models of baskets and hoes at first, 
which soon after were carved or painted, held in the 
hands of the figures or resting on their shoulders. 
The water-pot was added rather later. The spell 
on the figures commanded them to carry the sand 
and the water when ordered, and to do the cultiva- 


tion. To accompany women there are sometimes 
pottery figures or girls without tools, not mummy 
forms like those of men, but nude. These have an 
older woman robed to oversee them, as tlie male 
figures have often an overseer dressed in a waist- 
cloth or robe. The number of the figures varies, 
but in the most complete tombs of the ISaite age 
400 was the regular supply ; sometimes there is one 
overseer to each ten workers. The name ushabti 
is usually understood as an ‘answerer’ who re- 
sponds to the demand for service ; it has also to be 
explained, in the shorter form shahti, as referring 
to the figures being made of sycamore wood. The 
history of the changes of form and material hardly 
belongs to the religion. 

In Greek times, after these figures ceased to be 
made, it was usual to write that a deceased man 
had ‘ gone to Osiris ’ in such a year of his age. 

33. The fellowship of Ra. — Another complete 
theology of the future was connected with the sun- 
worship of B.a and the gods associated with him. 
This was bound up with the soul’s going to the west ; 
and probably Khentamenti, ‘he who is in the 
wesv was a god of the dead in this system. Cer- 
tainly he was the god of Abydos for ages before 
Osiris was worshipped there, and Abydos was the 
place specially where the desert valley in the west 
led to the abode of the dead. In the dark world of 
the dead there were innumerable perils to be 
avoided; and the necessary protection could be 
obtained by joining the boat of the sun, and so 
being safely led through the successive gates of the 
hours guarded by their evil spirits. The dead is 
figured sometimes as just entering the boat and 
approaching the company of the gods who sail with 
Ra through the hours of day and night. In order 
to enable the dead to reach the boat of the sun, it 
was needful that he should have a boat to go forth 
and intercept it in its daily round. Hence a model 
boat with a crew upon it was provided in the tomb, 
especially in the Vth-XIIth dynasties. It had all 
the fittings — a saU for going up the Nile, and oars 
for rowing down — or sometimes two boats were 
differ entljr rigged according to their direction ; a 
peg for tying up at the shore, a mallet to drive the 
peg, and a landing plank were also provided. 

34. The mummy and amulets. — In none of these 
views— of the ha, the ha, the Osirian or the Ra 
company — has the material body any part. These 
views were probably all formed before historic 
times, and after the earliest dynasties we find 
arising, about the end of the lllrd dynasty, a 
system of mummifying. Before that the body was 
often perfectW dried in the soil, but not artificially 
preserved. This embalming, therefore, was apart 
from all the views which we have described. It 
developed another system — that of protective amu- 
lets. In the Vth dynasty we find strings of amulets 
of camelian or ivory placed around the wrists and 
the neck. The most usual forms are the jackal 
head, lion head, frog, bee, clenched hand, open 
hand, leg, tiza eye, and scarab. After this age the 
amulets diminish, and in the XVIIIth-XXIIIrd 
dynasties only one or two glazed figures of gods 
were used. With the XXVIth dynasty there 
burst out an enormous development of the system. 
Figures of the gods in glazed pottery or lazuli, wm 
eyes, and scarabs in all stones and materials, rarely 
gold ba birds with inlaid wings, and gold seal rings, 
were arranged in rows upon the body, often fifty or 
more figures in all. By Ftolemaic times the amulets 
were larger and coarsely made in blue potte^, and 
they seem to disappear entirely before Roman 
times (cf. art. Chaems AND Amulets [Egyptian]). 

This elaborate armoury of amulets was designed 
to preserve the body from being attacked or broken 
up, and to ensure that it should remain complete 
for the habitation of the ha. This preservation of 
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die body led to an entire reversal of tlie oiti*.*!* 
ideas, in all the dynastie ajies the eonstniction of 
a costly for the dead was quite as netniml as 
I he preparation of the cor]is«‘ ; in the liiuuan aj^e, 
however, the corpse was c:hi»:dmed and very elahoi- 
ately wrapped, often with a portrait over the face, 
and then Kept for many y(*ars in the house, after 
which it was roughly hurled, without any care, in 
tlie cemetery. 

V, Theo'loGT.’^ZS' Animal-worship. — ^In con- 
sidering tire worship of the gods, we simll endeavour 
to separate the successive stages whicii liave ruled 
in Egypt. l^Iaspero has pointed out imw' the jackal- 
worsliip predominated at Thiiiis before the rise of 
the Jackal-headed Klientamenti, or the still later 
Osins-wor.s!dp, at Abvdos. He notes also how t!ie 
Osirian conception of the fields of Aahi is earlier 
than the solar view in the Book of Knotting Dunt^ 
or the under 'ivorld. From siieii traces of the grow th 
of the theology, and the proofs of independence of 
the fioureeaof thegods, shown by tlieircompoiimied 
names, we arrive at the historical view of the bue- 
cessive strata of the theology. We iiave: (1) the 
pure animal-worship ; (2) the animal -headed gods 
with human bodies ; (3) the human gods of the 
Osiris cycle ; (4) the cosmic gods of the Ita cycle; 
(b) the abstract gtals of principles ; (6) the gods 
iuought in from foreign sources, and not originally 
behfnghig to a part of the Egyptian population. 

The animal-worsliip is based on tw’o nniin ideas : 
(1| the sacred ness of erne specica of animal to one 
tribe ; {2) the sacramental eating of an example of 
the sacred animal at stated int'crvals. That the 
whole of a sjieeies was sacretl amtmg a tribe is 
shown by the penalties for killing any animal of 
the species, by the wholesale burial and even the 
mummifying of every example, and by the plural 
form of the names of the gods wdio were later 
connected with the animals, such as EerUy ‘hawks’ ; 
Khnumu^ ‘rams’; Bau^ ‘birds.’ 

The sacramental slaying or eating is known in 
the case of the bull at Memphis {Mariette, Xe 
Sirapitm Meinphu, Paris, 1882, pp. 11, 14, 
16) and the ram at Thebes (Herodotus, ii. 42). 
From that appears to have sprung the keeping 
of an example of the sacred animal. It is 'well 
known that, in countries -where human sacrifices 
were offered, it -was usual as a compensatory 
!neasure to keep the victim for a long time— as 
much as a yeai*— in the greatest indulgence and 
luxury, and to deny him no pleasures. This 
principle naturally resulted in keeping the sacred 
suiimal which was destined to be sacramentally 
eaten, and feeding and honouring it in every way. 
The keeping of a sacred animal will not account 
for its being consumed, ratlier the contrary ; but 
the intend^ sacrament on the animal wHi be 
ample reason for keeping it with all honour. 
Hence we seem bound to accept the sacrament as 
the primary idea: the tribe needed at intervals 
to unify itself with its sacred species by absorbing 
the substance of one example, like the Worse burial 
of portions of a kin^ in the fields to ensure their 
prosperity and fertility. 

36. Sacred animals. — ^The sacred animals whose 
local worships are known have obvious qualitie.s 
for which they might have been venerated ; but 
whether those qualities were the sole cause of 
their celebrity or whetlier the tribe had a totem- 
istic belief in its connexion with the animals is 
difficult to determine. That only one species 
was honoured by one tribe does not prove a belief 
in a connexion, because the earliest stage of 
fcheologic belief has similarly only one god for one 
tribe. So far as thi.s evidWee goes, the aninnal 
species was Just in tlie position of the later god 
to the tribe. Nor does the nse of the figure of an 
animal as a standard prove a totemistic connexion. 


as many of the nomes had atanriards w'hieh were 
reverenced— such as the crook and Mail at Heli- 
opolis, or the mace at Memphis — but which could 
iiardly be regarded as totems of the people. The 
principle of reverence sufficiently accounts for the 
standards without supposing any closer connexion 
in some case.s. 

The baboon -was adored as the emblem of wisdom, 
and of Talmti, the god of wisdom. The appear- 
ance and ways of the baboon naturally originated 
this belief. 'Four baboons -were kept as sacred in 
the temple at Hermopolis ; they are often repre- 
sented as adoring the sun, from their habit of chat- 
tering at .sunrise. Figures of the baboon abound 
in the 1st d^masty at Abydos. 

The Uon and lioness are found in the pre-historic 
figures, and in later amulets, but are not shown 
on monument.s or with names. The godde-sses 
with the head of a lioness are named as Sekhmet 
of Memphis and Nubia ; Bast of Bubastis, Leon- 
topolis, Tell el-Yehudiyeb, and Letopolis ; Mabes 
of Nubia; and Tefnut of Hendereh, el-Kab, 
Elephantin6, and Nubia. The spirit of the peak 
of Thebes— or Mert-seker — is also said to ‘strike 
as a fascinating lion.’ The destructive po-vv^er 
of R(l, the Bun, was personified as the lioness 
Sekhmet, who <iestroyed mankind from Herakle- 
opoiis to Heliopolis, at the bidding of liil. 

I'he IcHser fdidte were also reverenced. In 
Sinai the eheftah and serml are figured as being 
sacnul to Hathor. The mt was sacred to Bast, 
espet'iully at Bubastis and Speos ArtemidoH, where 
Bast wjui etpiaied wdth Artemis the hunter. The 
eat was also sacred to Mut, probably reverenced 
as a maternal emblem, at TIieK^s. The intensity 
of the popular worsliip of animals, even in the 
latest times, is shown by the well-known story of 
the fanatical mob tearing a lioinan soldier to 
pierces for killing a cat. 

The ball was worshipped mainly in the Delta, 
where four nomes used it as a stamiard. The four 
bull-gods most recorded are : (1) Hapi, or Apis, of 
Memphis, ivhose temple lay south or that of Ptah ; 
(2) Ur-tmr, or Mmvu, of Heliopolis, wdiich was 
a more massive breed ; (3) Ka-nub, or Kanohos, 
from -whom the city -was named; and (4) Bakh, 
or Bakis, of Hermonthis. These bulls were later 
connected with the gods "who w’ere worshipped at 
those cities. Hapi was the incarnation of Ptah, 
and also of Osiris as Osir-hapi ; Bfi was incarnate 
in IHnevis, and Mentu in Bakis; but these are 
evidently syncretic adaptations of rival woi-ships. 

The cow "Was apparently not worshipped (unlike 
India) except as an emblem of Hathor, probably 
from her source as the cow-goddess, the homed 
A.-^htaroth, the Ishtar of Sumerian origin. 

The ram was also worshipped as a procreative 
god ; at Mendes in the Delta he was later identified 
with Osiris; both there and at Herakleopolis he 
became Hershefi— the strong chief ; at Thebes he 
became Amon, and was specially the emblem of 
Amon to the Ethiopians; at the cataract he 
was Khnumu the creator. This diversity of con- 
nexions of the ram proves how his earlier worship 
Wins independent of the later gods. The burial- 
lace.« an<l sarcophagi of the sacred rams have 
een found at Mendes and at Eleplianting. 

The hippopotamm was called * the great one/ Ta- 
urt, and always remained an entirely animal-god, 
never piirtly humanized. She was the patroness 
of pregnancy. Itarely the hip|K)potamus also 
apiMjars in connexion with Set, probably from its 
devastation of crops, and thus it was theologized 
as Taurt, wife of Set. No local worship or temple 
of Taurt is known, 

Tiie jackal ivas the god of the dead, owing to 
his haunting the cemeteries and the Western 
desert where the soul was supposed to pass. At 
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Memphis he was described as ' on his hill ’ of the 
desert, and received later the name of Anpn, and 
a place in the Osirian family. At Asynt he was 
regarded as the maker of tracks in the desert, 
for the jackal-paths are the best guides, avoiding 
the valleys and precipices; thus he could guide 
the soul to the blessed W est, and was called the 
‘opener of ways,’ Up-uat, and also entitled ‘he 
who is in the Oasis.’ At Abydos he was called 
‘he who is in the West,’ Khentamenti; and is 
later shown as a jackal-headed human figure 
seated on the judgment-seat of the future world. 
The dog was honoured in the pre-historic age, 
buried with the dead, and sometimes in special 
tombs of dogs ; but we cannot say how far this 
was a part of the general canine worship, which 
was later conlined to the wild species. 

The ichrimmoTif or mongoose, was sacred at 
Herakleopolis ; and was in antagonism to the 
neighbouring worship of the Fayyum crocodile, as 
it fed on the beast’s eggs. 

The shrew-mouse was sacred at Buto and Ath- 
ribis, and also embalmed at Thebes. 

Of birds, the hawk was that mainly adored, 
almost entirely in Upper Egypt. The hawk 
Belmdet was worshipped at Edfu; another hawk 
at Hierakonpolis near el-Kab; two hawks were 
the standard of Koptos, and the nome of Hiera- 
konpolis just south of Tehneh and opposite Asyut 
shows other centres. These hawks were later 
identified with Horus and with Ra, who are shown 
in that form. The hawk was also a god of the 
dead in a mummified form, as the god Sokar of 
Memphis. It is shown in a boat which is rowed 
by small hawks ; these may perhaps be the 
deceased kings, as the king’s soul was believed 
to fly up as a hawk to heaven {Sanehat). The 
mummy hawk was also venerated in the region 
of Suez, being the emblem of So^duy god of the 
East, found in Goshen and in Sinai. 

The vulture was the emblem of maternity, 
worshipped mainly at Thebes, where the idea was 
later embodied as a mother-goddess, Mut. The 
vulture head-dress was worn by the queen-mother ; 
and the vulture is represented spread out for pro- 
tection over the king, and across the passages of the 
tombs to protect the soul. The vulture Nckhebt 
was also the goddess of the southern kingdom 
centred at Hierakonpolis, and was used to the latest 
times as the emblem of the southern dominion, as 
the serpent of Uazet was of the northern. 

The goose and the wagtail continued to be 
adored at Thebes down to the XVIIIth dynasty, 
as is shown on tablets; the goose was then con- 
nected with Amon. 

The ibis was identified with Tahuti, the god of 
wisdom, at Hermopolis, probably from its habit 
of searching and examining the ground for food. 
It was also mummified at Memphis, Abydos, and 
Thebes. 

The crocodile flourished especially in the marshy 
levels of the great lake of the Fayyum, and was 
worshipped as the god of the province. In later 
times it was here united with Osiris and with Ra. 
It was also worshipped at Onuphis in the Delta, 
and at Nubti, or Ombos, where it was united with 
Set. The men of the neighbouring city of Tentyra 
carried on a tribal warfare against this god of the 
next nome, as described by Juvenal {Bat, xv. 35 fi’.). 

The frog was an emblem of multitudes or repro- 
duction, and of B.^gty the goddess who assisted 
at birth ; but there is no trace of its being wor- 
shipped, though it was a frequent amulet in the pre- 
historic age and the XVIIIth^XXIInd dynasties. 

The cobra serpent was much reverenced in pre- 
historic times, when it appears coiled up as a 
house amulet to hang up, or as a necklace amulet, 
or coiled round a stick, or in pairs twisted to- 


gether, or curled round the hearth as a pottery 
tender. The great pythons are shown in the 
mythological serpent Apap^ and combined in the 
serpent-necked monsters upon the slate carvings. 
The uraeus, or cobra with expanded hood, became 
the emblem of judgment and death, and appears 
on the comice of the judgment-hall and on the 
royal head-dress. An immense serpent was carved 
as the guardian of the temple of Athribis in 
the XVIIIth dynasty. Serpents were commonly 
mummified, and even a bone or two were encased 
in bronze, with a serpent figure on the top, in 
the XXVIth-XXXth dynasties. The serpent was 
looked on as the ‘ Agathodaimon ’ of the house in 
Ptolemaic and Gnostic beliefs. Serapis and Isis 
were identified with serpents, and bracelets or 
finger-rings ending in two uraei were the com- 
monest ornament. Serapis also is figured as a 
human-headed uraeus on the popular terra-cottas 
for domestic use. Three goddesses were in the 
form of the uraeus \ Uazet y worshipped at Buto 
in the Delta, and the symbol of the northern 
kingdom; Mert-seker, ‘the lover of silence,’ the 
goddess of the dead at Thebes, supposed to reside 
on the peak of Thebes ; and Rannuty the harvest- 
goddess, doubtless originating from the serpents 
left in the last patch of com in the harvest-field. 

Several jish were sacred: the Oxyrhynkhos at 
the city named after it, now Behnesa ; the eel, or 
PhagruSy at Pliagroriopolis and Syene ; the Latus 
at Latopolis; the Maeotes at Elephantine; the 
Lepidotus at various places. 

37 . Animal-headed gods. — The animal-headed 
gods form a distinct class, as — with the exception 
of Horus — they are found only in this form and 
never with human heads. They appear to belong 
to the earliest theologic stage, when gods with 
human qualities were introduced, and blended 
with the earlier animal-worship. The habit of 
combination of forms was already usual in the 
close of the pre-historic age, before any figures 
of gods that we know. On the slate palettes 
are compound animal figures and human-animal 
figures, with habitual symbolism of standards of 
tribes acting as the tribes, in fighting or holding 
captives. The animal-headed gods are less violent 
in symbolism than the figures which were already 
usual. The earliest figure of such a god is on the 
seals of the Ilnd dynasty. 

Khnumuy the creator, bears the head of the 
ram ; and the long twisted horns of the ram are 
often attached to the head-dresses of Osiris, and 
of the kings who became Osiris, as showing their 
creative functions. Khnumu was especially the 
god of the cataract ; he is represented seated as a 
potter and framing man on the potter’s wheel. 
Besides his local importance he was greatly 
thought of in later times, when the amulets of 
his standing figure are often fo\ind on mummies. 

Hershefiy another ram-headed god, was purely 
local, and is not found outside of the region of 
Herakleopolis, except at Mendes. 

Sekhmety the lioness-goddess, represented the 
fierceness of the sun’s heat; she is the agent of 
the wrath of Ra in the myth of the destruction of 
mankind. Her statues are common, especially at 
Thebes, where hundreds of them adorned the tem- 
ples. She was worshipped at Memphis, where she 
became the consort of Ptah. 

Bastet had the head of a cat ; but it is difficult, 
without names, to distinguish her figures from 
Sekhmet. She represented the ardour not of heat, 
but of animal passion, and her festivals at her city 
of Bubastis were very popular and licentious. • Her 
name is found in priesthoods of the early Pyramid 
age, but her great period was during the political 
ascendancy of her city under the Shishaks. As a 
cat-goddess, she was also the patroness of hunt- 
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ing, anci so became identified by the Greeks with 
Artemis, 

Anpti^ or Amihus^ was the jackal -guardian of the 
cemeteryj and the guide of the dead, ^ His figures 
when acting are always human, with a jackal head, 
and he n must often shown as leading the dead 
into the jiidgincnt of Osiris, or bending over the 
bier attending to the mummy. His statuettes 
w*6re often placed on mummies. On the other 
hand, no temi'des or local worships of Anubis^are 
known ; hut lie passed into the Koman adaptations 
from Egypt, and is figured on the Gnostic gems. 

or b'eic.fh, was’ the god of the pre-historic 
inhabitants, and probably ’one with the Asiatic 
god who appears as i>utekk of the Hittites—an 
illustration of the Asiatic origin of the second pre- 
historic culture in Egypt. He is shown in the 
Ilnd dynasty and at various later times in an en- 
tirely animat form, but, when associated with other 
gods, in a human figure with animal head. What 
animal is Intended is uncertain ; the body form is 
most like a greyhound, but the |>eeuiiar upright 
tail with a tuft at the end is like that of the wart- 
hog when excited; other comparisons with the 
okapi, etc., iiave also been made. Probably the 
original form was lost to the Egyptians, and con- 
ventional changes hide it. At first the god of the 
Egyptians, Ids' worshippers were conquered, after 
a long struggle, by the followers of Horus, Set 
yet retained 'Home adoration in the Book of the 
I)ca<l and in calendar feaKts. The tw’o wor.shipH 
were put on an equal footing by the last king of 
the Ilud dynasty. After supj>ression, Set apyiears 
again faveureii m the early a v Hlth dynasty ; and 
in the XIXth the kings Seti I. and il. were even 
named after him. In later times the great popu- 
larity o! Horns led to Set being entirely suppressed, 
and looked on solely as the evil spirit. 

Stbek^ or Si^bk^ or SouMis^ rarely appears, being 
only a local god. Statues of the human figure 
with a crocodile head were in the Labyrinth of the 
Fayyum in the Xllth dynasty. Rarely the con- 
verse is shown, and a crocodile with a human head, 
as Sebek-Osiris, appears as the Fayyum god of the 
dead. 

Tahutif or Tkoth, appears with the head of the 
ibis, never that of the baboon ; but both animals 
were equally used as his emblems in all periods. 
He is seldom figured alone, but is usual in groups 
of gods as the recorder of the judgment, and as per- 
forming rites over the king. As the god of learn- 
ing, he was specially the patron of scribes, but was 
not worshipped in temples, except at his cities of 
Hermopolis in Upper Egypt and in the Delta. 

Mmtu was the haw’k-goa of the region from Kus 
to Gebalayn, but was later restricted to Hermon- 
this when Amon became the god of Thebes. 

EoTt Ilonm, was the hawk -god of Upper 
E^pt, especially of Edfu and Hierakonpoiis. 
This form, with a human body and hawk head, 
was that of the conqueror of Set ; the entirely I 
hawk form is not found associated wdth other I 
gods, and the purely human form appears only 
as the son of Isis. The hawk-headed form was 
popular till very late times, as Horns is so repre- 
sented as a Roman warrior on liorseback slaying a 
dragon— the prototype of St. George. The figure 
of Horns apart from tlie Osiris cycle is that of 
Hor-iir, Horns the elder, as a tribal god before 
being merged in the Osiris family. 

38. Human gods: Osiris cycle: Theban triad. 
—The entirely human gods belong to two great 
groups— the Osiris family and the Amon family, 
besides tfie goddess Neit. These are marked off 
by not adopting animal forms, or being cosmic or 
Nature gods, or representing single abstract ideas, 
(a) Asar, or Osiris^ though so familiar to us, is 
mainly known from late sources, which were modi- 


fied by other ideas. In the Book of the Dead, the 
Osirian portions are earlier tlian the solar portions, 
yet both are ho early that tliey are mingled in the 
1 Vyramid texts. We cannot doubt that the Osiris 
worship arose in the pre-historic age ; the oldest 
list of Osiris eentren lioes not include Memphis. 
In the early Pyramid age, Anubis only is named in 
the funerabfornmla, but in the Vtli dynasty Osiris 
takes his place. ^ In the earlier dynasties only kings 
are entitled ^ Osiris,’ having undergone apotheom 
in the Bed festival ; but in the XVfllth dynasty, 
and later, every deceased person %vas entitled the 
‘ Osiris,’ as having been united to the god. Neither 
at Abydos nor at Fhilie is Osiris named on the 
earlier monuments, although in later times he was 
specially the god^ of both places. It seems that 
tile extent of Usiris-worship wjis growing througli- 
out the historic period ; this may be due to Osiris 
gradually regaining an earlier position, from wdxich 
he had been ousted by the new gods of invaders. 

The myth of Osiris is preserved in its late form 
by Plutarch; the main outlines, which may be 
primitive, are as follows. Osiris was a civilizing 
king of Egy|'>t, who was murdered Iw his brother 
Set and seventy- two conspirators. Lsis, his wife, 
found the coffin of Osiris at By bios in Syria, and 
brought it to Egypt.^ Set then tore up the body of 
' Osiris and scattered it. Isis sought the fragments, 
ami built a shrine over each 0! them. Isis and 
Hearns then attacked Set and drove him from Egypt, 
and finally down tlie Red Sea. 

Another view of Osiris is that of a god of fer- 
tility (see Frazer, Adnnw, AUi% Omru\ 1907, p. 
268). He is represented as lying surrounded with 
green plants and sprouting corn, and his figure.^ 
were made full of corn. This was probably a view 
resulting from his lining the ever-hving god of the 
dead, wmo might be regarded as the source of re- 
turning life. The division of his body into fourteen 
or more parts, each buried in a different some, 
appears to belong to the idea of dividing a body 
of a king or great man, and burying portions in 
various places to ensure the fertility 01 the land- 
For lists of the Osiris relics and places, see Petrie, 
EistoricaX Studies^ pi. vii. 

Aset, or Isk, was originally an independent god- 
dess, but by political changes she became united 
with the Osiris myth, as the sister and wdfe of 
Osiris. Her worship was far more popular than 
that of Osiris. Persons were more often named 
after her, and she appears more usually in affairs. 
Her devotion to Osiris appealed to the feelings, 
and her combination with Horns, as her son, led 
to a great devotion to her as the mother-goddess. 
She is seldom shown as the nursing mother till the 
XXV I th dynasty; but from that time the wor- 
ship of the mother and child became increasingly 
general, and spread to Italy and over the whole 
Roman Empire. The temples of Isis, like those of 
Osiris, are of late date ; the principal one was the 
I great red granite Isaeum, now known as Behbit d‘ 
hagar^ in the east of the Delta. Generally Isis 
was more a divinity of the home and person than 
of the temple and priest, until in Roman times her 
worship spread immensely through the world, and 
temples and priests of Isis are found in most lands 
of the West. 

Nebhat, or NepMh'^s, is placed as the sister of 
Osiris and Isis, out is figured as only a comple- 
mentary second to Isis, Yet she was worshipped 
at Letopolis, Edfu, Diospolis Parva, Dendereh, and 
the Isaeum. This worship and her name— 

* mistress of the palace ’—seem to show that she 
was originally a more important consort of Osiris, 
who was pushed aside by the amalgamation of the 
Isis- worship in the group. She usually appears 
opposite to Isis, in the same attitude, mourning 
over Osiris. 
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Horn, or Heru^ Horus^ is a most complex divinity, 
in the various worships that were mixed together, 
and in the dilferent aspects under which he became 
popular. The different alliances of tribes at vari- 
ous times led to three human forms : ( 1 ) the greater 
Homs, Ho7'~urf brother of Osiris, and older than 
the rest of the group ; ( 2 ) Homs, son of Osiris, 
avenger of his father ; (3) Horns, the child. Mar- 
pe-khrotij Harpocrates, son of Isis. j 

( 1 ) Hor-ur was the son of Hathor, whose name, 

‘ the dwelling of Horns,’ shows that she derives her 
position largely from her son. He was specially 
the god of Letopolis, north of Memphis, also wor- 
shipped at an upper centre of Hath or -cult, the 
cities of Dendereh, Qus, and Nubti, and in the 
Fayyum. ( 2 ) Horns, son of Osiris, is the ‘avenger 
of his father,’ usually hawk-headed, spearing the 
evil crocodile, trampling on Set, driving his party 
out of Egypt, establishing smithies of his band 
of shemsuy or followers, and, lastly, attendant on 
Osiris in the judgment. He was also Hor-sam4aui, 

‘ Horns, uniter of both lands,’ as conquering Egypt 
from the Set party. (3) The most popular form of 
Homs was that of the child of Isis. Figures of 
Isis and Horns are known from the Vlth dynasty, 
but the great yiread of this form was in the later 
times of the XX Vlth dynasty, and on to Christian 
changes. A cognate form was the boy Homs, 
trampling on crocodiles, and grasping serpents, 
scorpions, and noxious animals. This was a type 
commonly carved in relief on tablets to be placed 
as amulets in the house, and covered with long 
magical texts. The infant Homs also appears 
seated on a lotus-flower ; but it is doubtful if this 
arose in Egypt before the type of Buddha, jewel in 
the lotus, might have been imported. Figures of 
Homs the child, seated in Indian attitudes, point 
to a connexion. Homs, as an infant carried by 
Isis, or being suckled by her, is the most general 
late type, continued till the 4th or 5th century. 
The ahsorption of this type, as an entirely new 
motifs into Christian art and thought took place 
under the influence of Cyril of Alexandria, by whom 
Mary was proclaimed as Mother of God in A.D. 431. 
Henceforward these figures are not of Isis and 
Homs, but of the Madonna and Child. 

(5) The Theban triad were also entirely human, 
without any animal connexion until later times. 

Amon was the local god of Karnak. He was 
probably closely connected with Min, the god of 
the neighbouring desert of Koptos ; and a late 
legend points to Min being the earlier and Amon 
being a variant, as Isis is said to have divided the 
legs of Amon, who could not walk before, but had 
his legs growing together (Plutarch, Is. et Os. Ixii.). 
Min is always shown with the legs joined, Amon 
with the legs parted. Moreover, Amon is often 
shown in the ithyphallic form of Min. Had the 
princes of Thebes not risen to general dominion, 
probably Amon would have been as little known 
as many other local gods; but the rise of the 
Xlth and Xllth dynasties brought Amon forward 
as a national god ; and the XVIIth dynasty from 
Nubia, holding Thebes as its capital, entailed that 
Amon became the great god of the most import- 
ant age of Egypt — the XVIIIth-XXth dynasties. 
He thus became united with Ra of Heliopolis, the 
greatest god of the Delta ; and Amon-Ra became 
the figure-head of Egyptian relimon, king of the 
gods, and ‘ lord of the thrones of the earth.’ Im- 
portant as Amon was, he was never intruded upon 
the worships of older cities, and his temples are 
rare. Of all the territorial titles which ne has, 
only those of Memphis as the capital, Asfun, and 
Habenan touch other worships. The rest are in 
the new cities of the Delta marshes, in the desert, 
or in Nubia. A special feature of his worship was 
the devotion of the queens of the XVIIIth dynasty 


and onward to the XX Vlth. The queen was his 
high priestess; and, as such, Amon (personated hy 
the king) was her husband, and father of her chi j. 
dren, who were consecrated from birth by tins 
divine paternity. The temple of Deir el-Bahri 
portrays the divine birth of Hatshepsut, that of 
Luqsor the divine birth of Amenhotep III. The 
family of high priests next married the royal heir- 
ess, and became the priest-kings of the XXIst 
dynasty. In the XX Vlth dynasty the line of 
high priestesses of the Ethiopian family was kept 
in possession of Thebes, but the Memphis kings 
never married them, but required them to adopt a 
daughter of the king. Thus the high priesthood 
was carried on in a fictitious line. In Ethiopia, 
where Amon was the national god, the high priest- 
ess was always the daughter of one king, and wife 
of the next in unbroken female succession ; during 
the Ethiopian rule of Egypt, a second high priestess 
also ruled at Thebes. The ram, which was the 
sacred animal of Thebes, was worshipped in com- 
bination with Amon by the Ethiopians, and Amon 
appears with a ram’s head at Napata and Naga. 
The ram was specially adored by the Ethiopian 
dynasty (XXVth), and ram -headed scarabs are 
usual at that time. 

Mut was the goddess of Thebes, probably even 
before Amon was localized from his desert form of 
Min. Her greatest temple was that in the quarter 
of Thebes called Asheru, and she is always named 
‘ lady of Asheru.’ She was also worshipped in the 
desert of Hammamat, and at Mendes and Seben- 
nytos, but not imposed on the general adoration. 
She is shown as leading and protecting the kings, 
and queens often appear in her character, and 
with the vulture head-dress of the goddess. 

Kkrnisu is closely parallel with Tahuti in his 
character as a god of time, a moon-god, and ‘ the 
executor of plans,’ or god of knowledge. He is 
identified with Tahuti, as Khonsu-Tahuti^ at Edfu, 
and so obtains the head of the hawk of Edfu. 
Otherwise Khonsu is always a human child, Avhile 
Tahuti is a man with the ibis head. His place at 
Thebes is as the son of Amon and Mut, and a large 
temple was built to him by Ramses III. at Karnak, 
to which Euergetes added the immense gateway 
so well known. 

(c) Neit. — This goddess was always represented 
in entirely human form, holding bow and arrows, 
and bearing on the head crossed arrows or shuttle. 
There is, however, no trace of her being con- 
nected with weaving, and it has been su^osed 
that the shuttle was only a mistake of the Egyp- 
tians in later times, the primitive form being a Tong 
package crossed by two arrows (see Petrie, Hoy Si, 
Tombs, 1900, i. front.). The package might well 
be the skin of an animal rolled up, as in the sign 
shed, and so the whole might belong to a goddess 
of hunting. In later times the shuttle with thread 
upon it is clearly used for the name of the goddess. 
Neit was the most popular divinity in the 1st 
dynasty, queens being named Neit-hotep and Mer- 
neit, and many private persons also used the 
name. She was pro bably a goddess of the primitive 
Libyan population, and was the special divinity of 
the later Libyan invaders of the XXVIth dynasty 
at their capital Sais. During the Pyramid period 
the priesthood of Neit was the most usual ; and in 
the XIXth dynasty her emblem is shown as the 
j tatu mark on the Libyan figures. She was wor- 
' shipped only in the Delta, at Sais Athribis and 
Zar (Sebennytos), except in the Ptolemaic temple 
of Esneh. 

39 . Cosmic g^ods. — The cosmic gods were ap- 
parently a later stratum of theology than those 
already described. They belong mainly to the 
Eastern Delta, and probably are due to an Asiatic 
immigration. 
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Ikif the siMi-gofi, was specially worshipped at ^ Aten, the worship appears to that of the solar 
Heliopolin, and, when that older centre rose again ' energy, and to have been a scientitic idea apart 
above the invasion of the earlier d^niasties and from the usual type of Egyptian religion. Aten 
gave tile Vth d3'na.^tv to rule Egj^pt, each king was regarded as a jealous god, who would not 
kK)k a name on accession which embodied a quality tolerate any other ^vorship or tigure of a divinity, 
of iifg in much the same Semitic style m the 99 Aten is the wurce of all life and action ; ail lands 
naines of Allah. Every king of Egypt afterwards and peoples are suhiject to it, and owe lo it their 
had a Kil-uame, such as A'd* wen-few, ‘ Ea esta- existence and allegifince. 

blishes the km'; IM-schidep-abf ’ Ra satishes the Anher^ ‘he w!io leads heaven,’ wua tlie god of 
heart'; Ma^mb^manty ‘Ka is the lord of truth.* Thinis in Up|»er Egypt ami HelM^niiytos m the 
Ea was tiius more constantly recognized than any Delta, Ha is always in Iiuriiaii fnnii, ainl carries 
other god, yet he has no temples in the great , a sceptre. His imine simwh that he w'as a sun-god, 
centres ; beyond his own city of Heiiomdis he is ■ and he was later identilied with Shu, son of Ri., 
named only in connexion with Babylon in the ■ He does not appear to have lieen rcgfirdeil at all 
same nome, at Xois in the Delta, and at Edfu, lieyond his own centres of wor.‘*liip. 
owing to his anion wdth the hawk-goth He was, iiopdu vrm itlentilied witji the cone of light of 
however, tinited with Amon, as the comjiound god , the zodiacal glow, which is ^very clearly seen in 
Aimn-Sdy in universal honour; and thus shared ' Egypt. He represented the light kdore tlit* rising 
Inutile great wwship of Amon. The need of '■ sun, and was specially worship! the eastern 
uniting these tw^'o names show's that these gotls desert, at Goshen, and Serabit in Sinai, 
originally l>eIonged to dilferent races. Xut was the einl>odiment of heaven, represented 

Ea was not the priiuitive god, even of HeIio|.K>ii8, i as a female figure, dotted over with stars. She 
as the worship of another sun-god, Atmu, under- 1 was said to dwell at Diospolis ikrva and near 
lay that of Ea. Tiie collateral facts point to Ka ; HcIio|>oHs, but there are no temples to tier, and 
liaving come in as the g^od of Asiatics ; tlie title of ! she is u.Hually not worship|>ed but gryupeil in a 
the ruler there was the Eastern title known cosmic scene* She Iwnds over, resting nti her 
later through the Semitic invaders ; the heq sceptre hands and feet, usually supiiortcd by Slug the gc^d 
was the sacred treasure of the temple ; the ‘ Kpirita of space, on hk uplifted Imnik ; kdow lien the 
of Heliopolis* are more akin to Babylon than to earth, Seb, a« a man. This m^mm to show the 
Egypt; and ^the city was^ always a centre of j lifting of heaven from the embrace of the earth 
literary learning. The olmlisk of the sun semns ( by the p«nver of space. 

connected wdth the Syrian worsfiip of conical stones I or wiib the ernkMlinient of the earth, 
and stone pillars^ and the ‘city of the sun,* | He is called ‘the prince of the gesis/ as going 
Baalbek, shows a similar w'orslup, ; kdore all the later gials. He thus is^amilogons to 

R& is shown as a purely human figure—aa in his i Saturn ; and, like liiin, doubtlew Set^ iiiof ’Nut 
union with Amon ; or as a hawk-headed figure i belong to a primitive cosmic tliiKdogy earlier than 
owing to his union with the hawk-god of Edfu ; any other in Egyjit Seb is called the ‘ great 
or simply as the disk of the sun, especially when eackler,’ and the goose is placed u|K)n tiis head, 
in bis boat for floating on the celestial ocean. The There seems in this the idea of the egg (iiiimwi in 
disk has various emblems usually associated with Book of the Dead, liv,| of the sun ladiig priKluccd 
it: the cobra in front, as king of the gods; two from the horizon % the earth. He i» calu:<l ‘lord 
cobras, on© on each side, which may refer to the ' of food,* as being provided by the earth. He was 
double kingdom of day and night, or both banks honoured at Memphis and but no 

of the Nile ; two ram’s horns as the creation-god ; temples of his are known. It seems that Seb, Nut, 
two vulture wings as the protecting god, or some- Shu, and Tefnut remained as the cosmogony of 
times only one. The disk is often placed on the Egypt, but had long ceased to be womliipi#^ or to 
head of the hawk-god or the hawk-headed human ? have any offerings or temples in their honour, 
figure. j the gend of space, was synibolimi by an 

Atmuj or Tum^ was the god of the Eastern Delta, j ostrich feather, the lightest object for its bulk that 
pom Heliopolis round to the gulf of Suez. Whether | was knowm. His function was the lifting of the 
he was a sun-god originally, or only became so by \ heaven from the earth ; and m a »|mrfite figure 
union vrith R;l, is not known. He is always shown he is usually shown kneeling on one knee with 
m purely human form. He was regarded as the uplifted arms. He was honouretl in the south of 
setting sun, in some connexion with tlie Semitic Egypt, at Fnelcig, Bigeh, Esneh, and Deadereh, 
origin of Ins name, * the completetl, or finished, or and also at Memphis ; but no temples w^ere built 
closed. His sjiecial place was Pa-tum (Fithom, to him. Shu is often growfieil with his sister 
the city of Ramses}. Tefnut, and sometime IxAh appear togetlser as 

Ahepera m tlie rising sun, * he w^ho becomes or lions, 
arrives* * only secondarily, from this name written Ttfnut was also honoured in the South, in 
with the «arab, was the ^ sun represented as a Nubia, Elephantine, el-Kab,Ermeiifc, and Dendereh, 
scarab. He is shown mainly about the XIXth as wrell as at MemphiB. She appears in human 
dynasty, and was otherwise scarcely known. form, like Shu, but is often lion-headed. 

AUn wm the radiant disk of the sun, entirely After the sun-, sky-, and earth-gods must ^ 
separate from the theology of Ra. It is never added the Nile-god, Afrtjw. He is always shown in 
represents by any human or animal figure, aud human form, a mim, but with female breaste, and 
the worship of E& ww jprwiri^ by the devotee often barreii all over with wavy blue water-lines, 
of Aten. The object of worship was not so much Owing to the division of Upper and Lower Egypt, 
the disk of the sun as its rays, ^ or radiant energies ; the MI© was similarly divia«i into two entities, 
these are shown each ending in hands, which give Figures of the Upper and Lower Nile, diBtinguished 
life and dominion and ^accept offerings. This by papyrus and lotus plants, are commonly shown 
worship was restricted ^within half a century or as holding those plants entwined around ifew, the 
^ appearing under Amenhotep in., hieroglyph of union, m an emblem of the union of 
the rail develmunent under his son Akhenaten, the whole countiy. Hapi was worshipped at 
ana the end of it under Tut-ankh-amon. As it NilopoliB and at the 100 little river-sitle shrines 
appears when Syrian iniuenc© vvaa at its height, which marked the towing stages on the Nile. The 
the connexion of the name with Aden {Sem. dates of inscriptions in honour of the Nil© at 
Lordj) seems clear, especially as Adonis was Silslleh do not refer to the lestivals, except that 
womhipped m Syna. From the hymns to the of Merwptah on 5 Paophi, =^19 July, in islo B.a* 
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which might be at the rising of the Kile. A i 
hymn to the Nile does not throw light on 
worship, but praises the productiveness a? 
river {UP iv. 107). ^ 


40. Abstract gods : Ptah, Min, etc.--The 

rn.Af. nntf.a -in cllSirc ' 

They 


tract gods stand quite apart in character h' 
those whom we have noticed, 
history or legends like Osiris 
abstractions, they stand at a higher level 
Nature-gods of the simpler ages. There are^^^ 
great festivals connected with them, or 
customary celebrations. Some were ’ 
tribal gods, but on a different plane from thn ^ 
already noticed, and seem to be of a Ini-A i 1 
advanced character. 

Ptah was the great god of Memphis, and beea 
the head of the Memphite triad, and later of 
ennead. He has two apparently contradieto 
characters — that of the creator acting by monldi 
everything from primeval mud, and that of 
mammiform god. Whether these are not t 
separate beliefs fused together we cannot 
discern. The mummy form strongly implies a d ' 
ffed human being, and one of the dynastic rap^* 
as all the earlier peoples buried in a 


position. There is also the duplicate belief f 
rtah creating by the spoken word. A fnrth^^ 
complication arises from his fusion with the o?H 
primitive animal-worship of the bull Apis t 
Memphis. He was also united to the primiti^^ 
Memphite god of the dead, Sokar, in the form f 


a mummified hawk ; and was likewise 


with the later human god of the dead Osirf^ 
appearing as Ptah-Sokar-Osiris. As a’ further 
complication, the late figures of this fused god as 
a bandy-legged dwarf are entirely different from 
the mummiform Ptah and from the figures of th 
other two gods. If we were to analyze these 
incongruities so far as our present information 
goes, they might be arranged thus; ^ 

Sokar, hawk-god of dead — primitive. 

-{- Osiris, god of dead — pre-historic. 

4- Ptah, therefore a mummy— dynastic, 
later + pataikoi of Phoenicia — dwarf. 


Apis, the bull creator— primitive. 

-f- Ptah, creator by the word— dynastic. 


Khnumu, the ram-creator— primitive. 

Ptah, creator by moulding, as Khnumu at Oor,.! 
And Phila=^. ^enoereh 


Hence Ptah the artificer was simply a ereator-god 
of the dynastic race, who became assimilated t 
the earlier gods of various kinds. It is inipossiblp 
to dissociate from Ptah the pataikoi^ dwarf fig^ires 
which were worshipped hj the Phoenician sailors 
(Herod, iii. 37), identified with Ptah, and given the 
same name. These, again, have some relation 
to the bandy-legged or lame god of artificers 
Hephaistos. Ptah was worshipped mainly at 
Memphis, and also at the next nome, Letopolis as 
well as at Bubastis and Mendes. ’ 

Min, or Amsu, as the name is sometimes trans- 
literated, was the abstract father-god. He appears' 
as we have shown, to be the earlier form of Amon* 
Like Ptahj he is enveloped in bandages ; and as 
Ptah has his hands projecting and holding a sceptre 
so Min has Ms right arm raised holding a ffail’ 
and his left hand holding the phallus. The origin 
of this god is indicated in a late text, where the 
form of a sanctuary in the land of Punt is exactlv 
that associated with the god {Athribis, 8, xviu 
xx). This shrine is a conical hut, like those of 
Punt, and the god has a black face [Deir el-Bahari 
Ixix-lxxi). These details point to Min having 
been introduced hj immigrants from there. The 
oldest figures of Mm are three colossi of limestone 
foimd in the bottom level of the tenmle of Koptos 
with designs upon them, including Red Sea shells 


and sword-fish, agreeing with the source stated 
above. He was particularly the god of the desert, 
Worshipped at Hammamat, at the end of the 
desert road at Koptos; at Ekhmin, which was 
probably the end of the other desert road from 
Myos Hormos ; at Dendereh opposite Koptos ; and 
at Edfu, Thebes, and Saqqareh. His figures are 
common in the Xllth and Xlllth dynasties; in 
the XIXth he was united with Amon-Ra, but in 
1 tdemaic times he again became important. 

^ -aat-horyvsLB the abstract mother-god, probably 
introduced as a correlative deity with Min. Her 
fiead is seen on the column in front of the shrine 
of Min {Athribis, xxiii). Her peculiar position, 
worshipped over the whole country and 
Identified with other goddesses, points to her be- 
mnging to the latest immigrants. The myth of 
Horus striking off' the head of his mother Isis, and 
replacing it by a cow’s head, points to the Horus 
clan accepting Hathor of the dynastic people and 
uniting her with Isis. Hathor’s head appears as 
the favourite emblem of the dynastic people 
(palette of Narmer, top, and kilt of king [Miera- 
konpolis^ xxix]), and the priesthood of Hathor and 
the love of Hathor are often named in the early 
dynasties. The Hathor head appears as a capital 
m columns at Deir el-Bahri, and in Nubia in the 
XVlIIth dynasty. It formed the base of the 
sistrum used in her worship, and the whole sis- 
trum and head were used as the model for capitals 
of colimns in the XXVlth dynasty down to rtole- 
niaic times (see esp. Denderen). Hathor was fused 
with other deities, particularly Isis as the mother, 
and she appears in most sites of Egypt. The fates 
presiding over birth and destiny were called the 
seven Hathors. 

Maat was the goddess of truth. She had no 
temples, and received no ofierings. On the con- 
trary, the image of Maat is often shown as being 
offered to the other gods by the king. There is 
also a double form, the two Maats presiding over 
justice and truth (Maspero, Lawn, 187). These 
were shown usually one at each end of the shrines 
of the gods ; and they appear to be the soui’ce of 
the cherubic figures, one at each end of the mercy- 
seat, known apparently as ‘Mercy’ and ‘Truth’ 
(Ps & 617 85^0 8015, Pr 38 16« 20^8). Maat 

appears in the judgment scenes of weighing the 
heart, as a pledge of truth, and she is linked with 
Ra and Thoth, and especially with Ptah, who is 
‘the lord of truth.’ So little personality was 
attached to this abstraction of ‘ truth ’ that, when 
Akhenaten proscribed the names of all the gods 
ui favour of the Aten, he still kept the name 
of Maat ‘ associated with his own ’ in placing his 
motto after his name, ankh em maat, ‘living in 
truth.’ ^ 

Nefertum is a youthful god in human form, 
with a lotus flower on his head. He appears to be 
a god of vegetation and growth, and was associated 
as son of Ptah and Sekhmet at Memphis. He 
appears only from the XXIInd dynasty and on- 
wards, when bronze statuettes of him and relief 
figures on situlce are common. No temple of his 
IS known, or any ofierings to him. 

Safekht was the goddess of writing. She is 
named as early as the Pyramid times, and often 
appears in the XIXth dynasty recording the festi- 
^Is of the king, and holding a scribe’s outfit. 
Her emblem was a seven-pointed star on the head, 
With a pair of horns inverted above it. This has 
some connexion with safekh, ‘seven,’ and the 
seven-pointed star which appears as one of the 
earliest emblems of divinity {Hierakonpolis, xxvi 
B, C, xxix). The group may well read upt safekh, 

‘ she who has the seven upon her head ’ ; if so, she 
was an early goddess marked by the early sign of 
divinity, and hence ‘ crowned with the seven ’ came 
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10 l^e her title. Her true name thus appears to be 
lost. 

Cosmogonic pairs of elemental gods were vener- 
ated at ’Hf‘riiH>po'iis, each pair male C%vith frog 
heads) and female (with serpent^ heads) ; the male 
names wore //c/i, ‘eternity^; Kal:u, ‘darkness'; 

‘ the heavenij’’ ocean" ; Xcnti, * the inunda- 
tion.’ Tiic female names were merely the feminine 
of these. .Maspero regards them as the equivaients 
of Seh and Nut» Osiris and Isis, Shu and Tefnut, 
Set and Nehliat, res|.<e$*tively {Dmm^ 149). There 
are various views of the meaning of the eight ; but 
their names seem to harmonize with the ‘majesty 
of light/ the suceesaion of ages, the water used in 
modelling iTeation, named in the Kore Kthtmmi^ 
the earliest of the Hermetic iMH^ks, which retains 
most of Egyptian thought. These elements were 
called ‘ the eight/ Mmunu ; and Tahiiti made the 
ninth, the god who dominated the elemente. They 
gave the name to the city Khmunu, now modiiietl 
to Eshmnneym 

Other abstractions are occasionally named, the 
more usual of wliicli are iJa, the god of taste, aial 
Sa^ the god of |>erception. The rarer abstractitms 
remind u.s of the Eoman personitieations of Puixtr, 
Pallor^ etc. 

41 . Foreign gods. — The foreign gods are those 
which were hrouglit into Egypt apart from an im- 
inigrati<m t»f their worshippers, and w'hich always 
renudnetl exotic. 

IS(ls\ or liPmtf vrm originally a dancing figure of 
Sudanese type, ^ireased in the skin of the to animal, 
the C^nftlunu He is uftm shown heat, 

ing a tamlmurine. How such a ligure came to he 
associated with the protection of infanta and with 
birth is not known ; but this connexion is seen in 
the XYIIIth dynasty {Ddr li) and on 

to the Ptolemaic age (Birth-house, Dendereh). 
The earliest example of the figure is female, in the 
Xllth dynasty (Petrie, Kakun^ viii. 14, 27) ; it is 
male in later times, but in the Eoman age a 
female B& appears as a consort. had no 

temples or otierings, but in Eoman times there 
was an oracle of B§sa at Abydos. A curious 
intimation of this worship by the Phoenicians is 
the figure of Bgsa on the coins of Ai-hesa, ‘the 
island of Besa/ the modem Ivi^a. 

^Dedun -was anotlier African god, worshipped in 
Nubia. He was apparently a creation -god, since 
he was fused with Ftah, the combination Ftah- 
Dedun being often worshipped in the XIXfch 
dynasty. He is always in human form. 

Sati seems bo have been the goddess of a tribe at 
the cataract. She is similar to Hathor, with cows’ 
horns, and was called tlie queen of the gods. 

Anqet w’as the local godefess of SeheyT, the island 
in the cataract, and is shown wearing a high crown 
of feathers. 

Turning now to the Asiatic gods, the principal 
one was iSutekh, who may originally have been one 
with the Set or Setesh of the Egyptians, but the 
separation was pre-historic. When we meet with 
Sutekh in the XiXth dynasty, he is the national 

f od of the Kheta, and has many cities devotetl to 
im on the Upper Euphrates in Armenia (Petrie, 
Studmfs Mutory, iii. 66 ). The Egyptians repre- 
sented him with a tall pointed cap l^aring two 
horns projecting in front and a long streamer from 
the peak descending to his heels (Petrie, JSimi, 
fig. 134). Similar figures of Sutekh, standing on 
the back of a lion, are found on some searabs, 

Bmi was also sometimes identified with Set, 
or combined with Mentu as a war-god. Names 
compounded with Baal are sometimes found, as 
Bacu-mahar (‘Hasten, BaaP), the Punic Jfo^rda/ 
{Pap^ md» iL 2 , v* 3 - 6 ). 

Emhpu, or Memph, appears on some stela«s, 
wearing a pointed cap with a gazelle head Unind 


on in front. ^ Ile^waf^ a gu4 of war, armed with 
s|w?ar and sliitdd in the li*ft hand, brandishing a 
halbert, and with a full qiii^’er on his baetk 
(Wilkin.*son, Mnnmrs ami Cuntmn^, IH78, iii. 235). 

or A mat is, wm a gf«idc*^s of the Kheta 
(the Aryan inipcirteci like >!itra and 

Varuiiab repri‘Hciit«*d as seated a tlinineoron 
horsebM^k, hohling a spear and shield, and lirand- 
ishing ahall>ert. Her name appears in that of a 
favourite daughter of Itauisc^ IL, Bant-antha, 
‘daughter of Amiitis.’ 

As-fkftrih, or Ashiandk llshlar), wm wc)rfthb|*ed 
at Memphis, where is a of a priestess of uei-b. 
♦She is representcii at Edfu m litm-hifwled and driv- 
ing a chariot. KainHCH cal led a wn ^Mer&strot, 

‘ iovcii of Ashtarotlu’ 

Q&deih appears as a mide godde^.H Ht&Tifling on a 
lion, her hair like the wig of Hathor, and lotus- 
fiovvers and nerpents in her hands. She is piami 
with Min, and therefore mmm to a fyrm of the 
Mother-gcMi or Hathor ; she has no weapons like 
Anaiti.s and I.shtar. 

42 , Tribal history ia the myths.— Owing to the 
early age at which scul|'iture and wTiting began in 
Egypt, dt is possible to trssce the tribal histiiry 
pa.ssmg into religious myth. The war of the 
worshippers of Horns expelling those of Set was 
recorded tm history, and plafcs refaiiied the name 
samhitd m ‘uniloil to the Hud ’ or Behudet. hawk- 
god of Edfu, allicH of the fitirus trilc. Yet the 
whole of thin aist^ appears as mytludogy— Hijrus 
warring on Set and driving him out of Egypt. As 
we see, on the earliest- shite carvings, tlie standards 
of the tribes representinl acting as the erubieiu of 
the triiai, breaking down fortresses, holding the 
bonds of tmptiveH, or driving the pri.soners, io, by 
the same habit <»! symlMdism, the god of » trilie 
was said to conquer another gml when !ii« tribe 
overcame another trilw. The contest of i\>»eidcm 
with Athene for Attica and Trm,tzena, with Helios 
for Corinth, with Hera for Argolis, with 2>mm for 
Aemna, with Dionysos for Naxo«, and with A|xdIo 
forlDelphi, seems equally to mark the yielding of 
the worshippers of Poseidon to the followers of the 
other gods. This is an important principle for the 
understanding of religious myths, but it belongs 
to hi.story rather than to the present subject, 

43 , Nature of the gods.— The nature of divinity 

w^ perhaps even more limited in the Egyptian 
mind than it waa to the Greek. The gcafft were 
not immortal : grew old and decrepit ; Osiris 

wm slain. In the Pyramid texte, Orion is stated 
to hunt and slay the gods and to feed upon them. 
The gods can suffer, for E& w*as- in torment from 
the bite of a magic ser|>ent The gods are not 
omniscient ; tliey "walk m earth fo «ee what is 
done; it takes time for them to learn what has 
hap|>ened ; Thfith lias to inform R& about what he 
has lieard, and cannot punish men without Ei’s 
permission. Nor caw a god act directly on earth ; 
he sends * a po'vver from heaven * to do liis bidding. 
The gods, therefore, have no divine 8 u|>eriority 
over man in conditions or limitations ; they can 
1 ^ described only as pre-existent, as acting mteb 
licences, with scarcely greater powers tlian man 
might hop® fo gain by magic and witchcraft of his 
own (cf. art. GO 0 [Egyptian]). 

Bee also art. WoHSHlF (Egyptian). 

l4TJ««ATt?Ea— Itteratur® l» Mv#n Ilirtitticljoat th« wrdde, 
especWly In I a W. M, FLIKDEIIS FeTKIB. 

EL AM ITES."--- Elaiu, in Gn 10“, 
is said to have been the eldest son of Shem. The 
tract occupied by the nation descended from him 
is a (iortiiui of the mountainous country separating 
the Me 80 |K>tainian plain from the Iiighiand district 
of Iran, including the fertile country at the foot of 
the hills. U m the Susis or Busiana of classical 
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geographers (Strabo, xv. 3, § 12 ; Ptol. vi. 3, etc.), 
and was so called from its capital, Susa (Assyr.- 
Bab. SuS-ic or SuSan, Heb. Shushan). The country 
itself was called in Assyr.-Bab. Elamtu or (with- 
out the case-ending) Mammat (Heb. 'Elam), The 
native name is given by the Assyr. inscriptions as 
AnSan or Anzan, also AUan {Anzhan^ Azhzhan), 
and in the native Elamite texts the kings call 
themselves ‘of Anzan-&u§un^ (Anzan and Susa, or 
Susian Anzan). Another name for the country 
was Jgapb'ti. In early times two languages were 
current in the country — Semitic Babylonian, and 
Elamite, the affinities of which have stUi to be 
determined, though, from the vocabulary, Aryan 
roots may be suspected. As far as we can at 
present judge, Semitic Bab. ceased to be used 
officially at a comparatively early date. 

Though numerous Elamite and Bab. -Elamite 
inscriptions have been found, it cannot as yet be 
said that we know much of Elamite religion. 
There is hardly any doubt, however, that it resem- 
bled closely that of Babylonia, influenced as it was 
not only by the Semitic-speaking inhabitants of 
Elam, but also by their Assyro-Bab. neighbours. 
The connexion oi Elam with Babylonia probably 
goes back to pre-historic times, as witness the con- 
flict of the Erechite Gilgames with the Elamite 
5umbaba, guardian of the stolen statue of Istar 
(see ERE ii. 315^). From time to time, also, not 
only did Bab. kings rule in Elam, but Elamite 
rulers extended their sway over Babylonia and all 
its dependencies, as is stated in the Biblical account 
of Chedorlaomer (Gn 14). 

1. From what has been stated, a true history of 
the Elamite religion is practically impossible. In 
all probability, like that of Babylonia, it was ani- 
mistic in its origin, and gradually developed into a 
polytheistic creed. As in Babylonia, each city had 
its special protective deity, who, however, was 
honoured all over the land, and in many cases had 
been received into the pantheon of the neighbour- 
ing countries of Babylonia and Assyria. Thus, 
the patron-deity of Susa was In-SuSinaky identi- 
lied by the Babylonians with their Ninip {ERE ii. 
312^) ; Aa-}yap§an was the deity of gupsan ; TUpak 
(also identified with Ninip) was the deity of Dungi- 
Nannar ; BU was lord of the neighbouring State of 
Esnunnak j Armanrm was worshipped in Kapiqa, 
Lagamal (Lagamar, La'omer) in Maur ; and 
Aamiltu was ‘queen of Farsi’ or Marza. Gods 
worshipped at other Elamite cities will be referred 
to farther on. 

2. {a) The chief figures of the Sem. -Elamite 
pantheon were naturally those of the Babylonians 
—Anu and Anatu, Enlil (Ellil, Illil), and Ninlil, 
£a and Damkina, Sin, Samas and Aa, Istar, Mero- 
dach and Zerpanltu, Nebo and Tasm^tu, Ninip, 
Nergal, Nusku, Girru, Addu or Adad (Rammanu) 
and Sala, Tammuz (Istar’s spouse), the Igigi and 
the Anunnaki, etc. {ERE ii. 310-313). To these 
may probacy be added such minor Bab. deities as 
the son of Samas, Kittu (‘righteousness’), and his 
minister MUaru (‘justice’); Zagaga^ one of the 
gods of war ; I§um, ‘ the glorious sacrificer ’ ; Lugal- 
girra and MeHamta-^a, aspects of Nergal ; Ma^metu, 
the goddess of fate ; Gu-silim, ‘ the pronouncer of 
well-being’; Ura§, Ninip as god of planting; 
Suqamuna, explained by the Babylonians as 
‘ Merodach of water-channels’ ; and many others. 
Though little real information concerning the 
Elamite gods is available, it is practically certain 
that many of them had their equivalents in the 
Babylonian pantheon, to which we owe valuable 
details concerning them.^ 

(5) The principal deity of the non-Semitic Ela- 

3 The boundary-stones found at Susa, which mention many 
Babylonian gods, were probably carried off from Babylonia by 
Sutruk-Nabbunte at the end of the 12th cent. b.c. 


mites was In-Su0)nak, called by the Babylonians 
En-SuHnakf possibly = ‘ the Susian Lord ’ par 
excellence,. To all appearance he was originally 
the local deity of Susa, The Assyro-Babylonians 
identified him with Ninip, regarded as the son 
of Enlil, and one of the most important deities 
of their pantheon — indeed, he was worshipped as 
far west as Beth-Ninip, apparently near Jerusa- 
lem. Silhak-In-Susinak (c. 1060 B.C.) calls him 
‘ the great lord, ruler (?) of the divinities,’ ‘ lord of 
heaven and earth,’ ‘ creator of the entire universe.’ 
Other Elamite names of this deity quoted by the 
Babylonians are Lahuratil, Simea, Adaene, SuMnak, 
and Bagbak. 

Another of the great gods of the Elamites is he 
whose name is written with the Sumerian character 
GAL. Scheil suggests that this deity is the B^l 
of the Babylonians, and associated with BUti-ya, 

‘ my lady,^ in which case this divine pair would 
represent Merodach^ and Zer-panitu, worshipped 
at Babylon. ^ From the great inscription of Silhak- 
In-Susinak, it appears that her Elamite nameVas 
KiririSa, described as the lady who dominates the 
goddesses. This, in the Bab. pantheon, is a title 
of Istar, who, however, was identified with Zer- 
panltn {ERE ii. 643'^). The etymology of Kiririsa 
IS interesting, being apparently from the Elam. 
kiri/r^ ‘ Istar ’ or goddess in general, combined with 
Usa(n), seemingly standing for Istar in particular 
{Cun. Texts, xxv. 18, rev. 17, 18). Zer-panltu, called 
by the Babylonians ‘the lady of the gods,’ has, 
with the name of Nin-si^, the explanation ‘the 
lady of the gods, the lady of Susa.’ The principal 
passages for the identification of the Sumerian Gala 
mth Merodach are Cun. Texts, xxiv. pi. 50, 47406, 
obv. 12, where he is explained as ‘ Merodach of 
kirzizV ; but, as the document is only the ‘mono- 
theistic list’ {ExpT xxii. [1911] 166), this identifi- 
cation has apparently but little value. On pi. 36 of 
Cun. Texts, xxiv. he appears as one of the utukku, 
or spirits of Ban the goddess of healing, so that 
there, at least, Gala was one of the minor deities. 

Important as being, apparently, one of the com- 
ponents of the name Chedorlaomer (Gn 14^) is the 
name Lagamar, Lagamar, or Lagamal. Except 
in Assurbanipal’s account of his 3rd Elamite cam- 
paign, this name always appears in Assyro-Bab. 
texts under the form of Lagamal, and his principal 
place of worship was Dailem near Babylon. If line 
15 of WAI ii. 60 be rightly arranged, ne was ‘ king 
of Manx,’ a district probably on the Elamite borto. 
He is described as the son (not the daughter) of Ea, 
and this agrees with the form, which, accepting 
Scheil’s suggestion that it is of Sem. -Bab. origin, 
and means ‘ the unsparing,’ is masculine. The hid 
of Lagamal at Susa was restored by the Elamite king 
Kutir-Nahhunte (Scheil, Textes dam.-anzan. [=voL 
iii. of Mimoires de la ddiqation en Perse, Paris, 
1901], p. 49), who calls upon In-Susinak to protect it. 

JNaTiJmnte or Naliunte was identified with the 
Assyro-Bab. Samas, the sun-god, and was probably 
regarded, like the Bab. Samas, as the god of 
judgment, righteousness, and justice, as weU as the 
god of the light of day. The Assyro-Bab. scribes 
mention him under the name Nahhundi or Nan- 
hundi, implying a nasal sound before the second 
syllable. In the list of the seven Elamite gods in 
Vun. Texts, xxv. pi. 24, Nalmndi appears last but 
one; and after the summation comes that of 
Narundi, their (the 7 gods’) sister, and Zamma- 
hundi was alam dua-nene, possibly=‘ their an- 
nouncing image.’ If Schell’s suggestion that Nal^- 
hunte-utu means ‘Nahhunte brings forth’ (from 
the Sumerian utu, ‘to beget’) is right, Nahhunte 
may have been an Elamite god of generation. 
Probably, however, the name simply identified him 
with the Sumer. Utu=^&ama$. 

I Ixfiow^ § 3. 
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Hadnd (Assyr. Adad^ Bab. Addu^ also calk'd 
Eammami or liimBion) seems to Imve been known 
to the Elamites chiefly by his Mitannian (Hittite) 
name of TcMp^ but the Aasyr. list [Cun, TexU^ 
XXV, |>L 16, 1. 20) gives the Elamite equivalent an 
Kunzibamif eompareil by JSchefl with the Bah, 
Knzzubu or Kunzubn, * almmlant,* or the like. 
With the Assyro-Bahylcmians he \ym not only the 
god of wind, thumler, and lightning, hut also of 
fertilizing rain. ^Another Elamite name given by 
the same'tcxt is {ib. pi, li, obv. 40). 

ffimtbanf Vmmtm, As this in a very 

common deity in the composition of men’s names, 
he must have been one of the most |>opular of 
the Elamite pantheon. According k> &heil, this 
name is, like others, of Sem.-Bab. origin, being 
composed of the name Hum, and ban (from 5an?f, 

* to form or create ’) — * ^ creator.* ^ IJanni 

of Aiapir speaks of * Unban the great, god of the 
gods* (»SeheO, iii. 103), and the same inscription has 
the divine name Uuban-sankik, * Huhan the king.’ 

The Elamite Simut is identifieS by Scheil with 
SmnudUj who appears first on the list given by 
Assurbanina! of Ass^Tia, and is immediately fol- 
lowed by Laffamaru» As Nin-uru precedes Laga- 
mal (Lagamaru) in Cun. Text% xxiv. 49, L 4, and 
XXV. 1, 1. 14, Scheil suggests that Simut or Sumudu 
and Kin-uru are the same. If tliis t>e the case, 
Simut was a goddess, simuse of Guanm-sma or 
Urai^ the god of planting {ExpT^ 1911, p. I65}» 
amimg the Sumero*Babylonians, 

ijUumdik and lluJumiter. These are apparently 
two male deities, not a male and a female (Scheii, 
iii. 19). The variant Ikmtih leads Scheil to sug- 
gest that the former may be a corruption of the 
Sem, lUemik^ * (the god who) hears thee,* Similar 
names occur in Babylonia, and another in Sem,- 
Elamite is I&ni- (for Umi-) qarab^ ‘he has heard 
the prayer.' Scheil points out that Buhumter is 
probably the La^uraiU of WAI il 57, 43 c£f, 
where it appears as one of the names of Ninip in 
Elam, as stated above.® 

Noteworthy among^ the goddesses is Belala, who, 
as Scheil points out, is the BUcda of As-surhanipal, 
vi. 41. Sue is possibly the Bulala of WAIii. pi. 
60, 1. 27, where the city which stands opposite her 
name is Ubasu. The nearest name in Sumer. -Bab. 
is BelUi or BdUi'-alam^ spouse of Alala or Alula- 
cdain, two of the numerous male and female per- 
sonifications of the heavens (Ann and Anatu). 
BdUi appears as the sister of the sun-god Tammuz, 
who was probably as well known to the Elamites 
as to the Babylonians. 

The common Elamite name for * god * was nom, 
which was borrowed, to all appearance, by the 
Assyro-Babylonians. Whether there is any signifi- 
cance in the fact that nap is the character for 
‘god* doubled, is uncertain, but, il admitted, its 
fundamental principle would seem to be dualistic 
— probably male and female. In Cun. Texts, xxiv, 
pL 39, 1. 10, Map, as the name of a deity, is ex- 
plained as Mnlil Sami, ‘ Eulil of the heavens,* the 
name of Enlil being written with the character for 
‘okr— -as though ‘the ancient.’ 

Whether this root has anything to do with the 
Napratip, a group of deities (Sclieil) to whom a 
temple, restored by Untas-C?AX, was dedicated, is 
uncertain. Scheil regards Napratip as being the 
Napirtu of Assurbanipal, yi. 43, and prefers a Sem. 
etymology, namely, napiru, ‘covering,* ‘protect- 
ing/ or the like. ^ The occurrence of Mapiram, in 
the same text with Sadt, ‘ my (protecting) moun- 
tain *™names which he quotes-^seems to bear upon 

i The Assvro-Bab. lists contain a god or J^ummu, 

who, with uadaniS (possibly Elamite), is described as one of the 
'l^irite (utiiJcku) of the Nippurite temple E-kura, 

* In the proper name &'mn^i-kubttrat&r, * my sun is 
Enhumter/ there is probably no identification of this deity 
wim the Bab. sun-gcd. 


the Median mountain of Mipur, where the ark was 
regarded as having rested, and suggests a reason 
for the temple named E-kura, * the liouse of the 
mmintain' fxt the Bah, M'ippwr. In the Assyrian 
list of native and foreign deitkis {WAI in. pL 66 , 
rev. lOf/) the apparently Elamite MffprU occurs, 
and is immediately followed hy ‘ Nergal of .liupial,^ 
which is, as Scheil states, the Klriinite IJupian. 

3 . Noteworthy among the figures ordthties de- 
rived from Elam are theyeliefs on the Babylonian 
boundary-stones of tlm Kassite period, by means of 
which the emblems cm those moiiuimmte liave been 
identified. It is now known that the emblem of 
Merodach was a spear— -perliaiis that witli which 
he slew the <iragon of Chaus ; that Nusku was 
represented by li lighted lamp, similar to the 
lioman ; that a stock terminating in an eagle’s 
head was the god Zagaga(Eamaniaf ; that a seated 
female figure represented Gala ; and that a thunder- 
bolt stood for A<idiior Hadad. A variant showing 
^Vlerodach’s spear-head surmounting a kind of house 
set on a dragon is described an ^ideroclach combined, 
apparently, wdth the naine of the god GAL, con- 
firming w'hat has been said (p. 25!^‘| as to the iden- 
tification of these two deities. The above, with 
other emblems* were probably usetl liy the Elamites 
as well m by the Babylonians. 

4. Concerning the Elamite gods, A^urlmnlpal, 
the Assyrian king, in his cylinder-inscriiition alwve 
qutded (Ihn. 1 , col. vL lines 2711*. gives some 
interesting details. The sippirat, or torn pie dowser, 
of »SuHa was built of enamelled Itriek imitating 
lapis- lazuli, the sacrred stone of the Assyro- 
liabylonians* and evidently also of tim Klmmtes. 
This his mikliers destroyed/as well a» the pinnaelea 
of Jiright bronze apparentlv attached to it. 
iSusiiiak, the god of their oracle, dwelt (he states) 
in a secret place, and noyme ever saw* the work 
(.workmanship, form) of his divinity. Six deiti^es, 
Sumudu, Laganmra, Fartikira, A"iiiman-kasipar, 
Uiiuran, and Sapak, w*ere worshipited only by the 
Elamite kings, and (the statues of| tliese, together 
with 12 pthers—Kagiba, Sungam-sari, Karsa, Kir- 
samas, Sudanu, Aapaksina, ' Bilala, Fanin-timri, 
Sila-garfi., Napsfi, Napirtu, and Kindakarpu— wdfch 
their priests and projierty, were carried off to 
Assyria. After this come references to the %vinged 
bulls and genii of the temples, and the guardian 
wild bulls {rime} protecting the gates of the 
shrines. There w'ere also sacred i^oves — secret 

laces — into which no stranger |>enetrat«i, and the 

urial-places of the kings. That the Elamite kings 
should have had their own deities presupposes a 
dynasty in early times wdiich did not belong to the 
same thstrict as the people over whom tliey ruled, 
resulting in tlie astablislnnent of two pantheons, 
afterwards more or le.sH united. 

Literati' RE. —S ee rHpeeiaSly V. Schell, TiiKM Mmniim- 
simitiqum (mizamUi), ISCMlff. voh li.-vi., isc., etc., of de 
Morgan, Mvtmires de m (M^patwn m Perif ) ; and cf. alsso A. H. 
Sayce in ErpT xH. (lOiWMIl) 1156 f. and xiii. (1901-02) 65 ; and 
art. * EImh,* in BDB and EBk T. G. FINCHES. 

ELDER (Buddhist).— Oertain members of the 
Bmidhist Order took rank as eltiers, and, as sueji, 
had considerable weight in the mamigemenfe of its 
businass, and in the preservation of the doctrine. 
It was not, by any means, all the seniora in the 
Order who were technically m called, tliough the 
word ‘ekler’ {tkerd) is occasionally used in its 
ordinary sense of such members of the Order as 
were of longest standing in it {Akguttara, k 78, 
247). Four qualities arc mentioned as making a 
man an elder, in the technical semse. These are : 
(1) virtue; (2) memory and intelligence; (3) the 
practice of ecstasy ; (4) the possession of that eman- 
cipation of heart and mind which results from the 
rooting out of the mental intoxication arising from 
cravings, love of future life, wrong views, and 
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ignorance (Ang. ii. 22 ; no. 4 in this list, it should 
be noticed, is the stock description of an arahat)?- 

The number of those who were thus entitled to 
be called elders is not given as very large. ^ There 
is a frequently repeated short list of the most dis- 
tinguished amongst them, ‘ the elders who are dis- 
ciples ’ {thera sdvakd). The full number is twelve, 
and their names usually follow one another in the 
same order. They are (1) Sariputta, (2) Moggal- 
lana, (3) Kassapa, (4) Kachchana, (5) Kotthita, (6) 
Kappina, (7) Chunda, (8) Amiruddha, (9) Revata, 
(10) Uimli, (11) Ananda, (12) Rahula. But the 
lists are not consistent. Sometimes one, sometimes 
another name, especially of those at the bottom of 
the list, is omitted ; and there are slight variations 
in the order. It is quite clear that neither the 
number nor the names were fixed at the time of 
the earliest tradition ( Vinaya, i. 354-55, ii. 15, iv. 
66 ; Ang, iii. 299 ; cf. Majjhima, i. 212, 462). 

In one passage {Ahg. i. 23-25) we have a much 
longer and very interesting list of those members 
of the Order who were disciples {hhihkhu sdvakd), 
specifying after each name the good quality or 
mental expertness in which the Buddha had de- 
clared him pre-eminent. Forty-seven men and 
thirteen w^omen are mentioned, and Buddhaghosa 
in his commentary on the passage, calls them 
all ‘elders.’ All the twelve disciples except no. 7 
recur in this list, and are said to be pre-eminent 
respectively in the following ways — that is, accord- 
ing to the order of the names given above : (1) in 
great wisdom; (2) in the powers of iddhi (g'.v.); 
(3) in discussions as to extra (optional) duties ; (4) 
in power of expanding that which has been stated 
concisely ; (5) in the fourfold knowledge of the 
texts — the knowledge of their philological mean- 
ing, of the doctrine they contain, of the deriva- 
tion of words and ideas, and, finally, in the powder 
of extemporary exposition of them ; (6) in ability 
in exhorting the brethren ; (7) not mentioned ; (8) 
in inward vision ; (9) pre-eminent among those who 
d\vell in the forest ; (10) the best of those who knew 
the canon law ; (11) the most distinguished among 
those who learned the texts, who were self-possessed, 
whose conduct was right, who had moral courage, 
and who were of service to others ; (12) the best 
among those of the brethren who were willing to 
learn. 

There is a touch of historical probability in the 
fact that no better distinction could be found for 
no. 12, who was the Buddha’s only son, than that 
he was willing to learn. And, when we notice that 
only one or two of the whole sixty in this list were 
among the first disciples to be admitted to the 
Order, so that there 'svere many others senior to 
them, we must conclude that the title ‘ elder ’ was 
more dependent on other qualities — such qualities 
as are given in the list, and in the passage quoted 
above — than on the mere fact of seniority in the 
community. Even in the Vinaya (the Rules of the 
Order), in which, as a general rule, so much weight 
is laid on precedence by seniority , we find the word 
‘ elder ’ {therd) used in this technical sense ( Vinaya 
Texts, i. 228, ii. 17, 61, 237 [SBE xiii., xvii.]). 

It is sufficiently clear how this happened. In 
the ordinary meetings of the local chapters admin- 
istering the aftairs of the Order, the senior bhikkhu 
present (reckoning not by age, but by the date of 
ordination) presided, and the members present were 
seated in order of such seniority. But, when it 
came to talking over questions of ethics and philo- 

1 So at Dhammapada, verse 261, an elder is defined as a man 
in whom there is truth and religion, kindness, self-command, 
and training. 

2 There is an anthology of verses ascribed to elders, both men 
and women, included in the canon under the title, Therd-theri- 
gatha. It contains poems of 263 male and 74 female poets. 
Therds are also often mentioned in the various episodes in the 
other books, but most of them occur among the above 337. 


Sophy, or discussing details in the system of self 
training based on psychology and ethics, something 
more than seniority was required.^ A certain num- 
ber of the brethren became acknowledged as leaders 
and masters in these subj ects. Their brethren called 
them ‘ elders ’ as a courtesy title. There was no 
formal appointment by the Order itself, or by any 
external authority ; nor is there any evidence that 
a bhikkhu became a therd merely by age, or by 
seniority in the Order. 

So far had this secondary and special meaning 
of ‘elder’ driven out the etymological meaning 
that it is the only one dealt with in Bhammapala’s 
exposition of the word at the beginning of his com- 
mentary on the Therd-gdthdi and the unknown, 
commentator on the Dhammapada, in his explana- 
tion of the word at verse 261 (see above, note 1), 
actually derives therd, by a fanciful and exegetical, 
not philological, argument, from dhlra in the sense 
of ‘having moral courage.’ The canonical Bud- 
dhism contained in the Pali texts was called, in 
the tradition, the Thera-vada, that is, ‘ the opinion 
of the therds,^ where the word is again used in the 
secondary sense, and refers especially to the therds 
who held the First Council (see ChUders, Bali Diet , 
1875, s.D, ‘ Vada’). 

In one passage we find the phrase Sahgha-therd, 
that is, ‘the elder of the Order.’ The present 
writer has translated this ( Vinaya Texts, iii. 404) 
by ‘the eldest Thera (then alive) in the world.’ 
This is probably right, as the number of years of 
his standing in the Order is immediately added. 
But it may also mean ‘ the most distinguished and 
venerable of the then living Theras.’ 

The Buddhist elders had no more authority in 
the Order than such as followed from the natural 
deference paid them for their character and accom- 
plishments ; and they had no other authority over 
laymen. Such slight discipline as was customary 
was carried out, not by the therds, but the local 
chapters (see Discipline [Buddhist]). The therds, 
as such, had no special duties or privileges in con- 
nexion with the temporalities of the Order. 

In medifieval and modern times, the kings of 
Ceylon, Burma, and Siam have from time to time 
recognized some distinguished bhikkhu as Sangha- 
thera ; and quite recently the English Government 
in Burma has followed their precedent, though it 
left the choice of the bhikkhu to be so distinguished 
to the local Order in chapter assembled. The title 
therd is still used, in these three countries, of any 
bhikkhu of distinction. There is still, as in olden 
times, no formal grant of the title. In other Bud- 
dhist countries it has fallen out of use, and even 
in these three it is used mainly, though not exclu- 
sively, when writing or speaking in Pali. The 
modern native languages nave other terms, such 
as ndyaka, ‘ leader,’ which tend to take its place. 

Litbratueb. — ^T he references to the texts are given in the 
article. The question has not been hitherto discussed by 
European scholars. T. W. RhYS DAVIDS. 

ELDER (Semitic).— I. Connotation of the term. 
— ^The importance of the ‘ old men ’ or ‘ elders ’ was 
a natural development of the authority of the head 
of the family, and of the reverence felt for parents 
and for the aged in primitive times. Note the 
position assigned to Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob in 
all the documents of the Hexateuch. The rever- 
ence due to parents and to the aged is a favourite 
theme of both the OT and the NT ; e.g,, Eliphaz the 
Temanite is confident, because ‘with us are both 
the grayheaded and very aged men’ (Job 15^®); 
and in Sir 3® ‘ He that honoureth his father maketh 
atonement for sins’ (cf. Pr 30^’, Mk etc.). 

1 The same difficulty was felt when the bhikkhu presiding at 
a chapter had to recite the Patimokkha. If he could not do 
so, a junior bhikkhu, who could, took his place (Vinaya Texts, 
1 . 267 ). 
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Similarly in the Code of Hammurabi {e.ff, § 195) 
severe penalties are prescrilied for those who fail in 
legpeet and duty towards parents. 

Here, therefore, we have one of the many cases 
where a wcmi in common use acquires a technical 
meaning while its ordinary meaning still persists, 
so that' a dillimiUy may arise as to whether it 
simply means an old man or an * elder’ in the 
technical sense. Very early there must have lajen 
many old men who were not ‘ ehlersd although all 
‘ elders ’ would he old. Later on, an * elder ’ came 
to mean simply a chief, usually mature or elderly, 
not necessarily old. There might be shaikhs, just 
as there are aldermen, in the prime of life ; Presby- 
terian elders are not always old. 

Amongst the nomad Arabs there is one supreme 
shaikh for a tribe, hut there is also a Diwiin^ or 
council of shaiklis. In the OT, the * eiders ’ almost 
always, if not invariably, appear as a group or 
council ; and the Heb. term zukm in the technical 
sense is used in the phirai.^ Is 3® 9^^ are not real 
exceptions even if mken means ‘elder’ in these 
passages, for the word in each case is collective. 
Gn 24® (of. belovr) seams a real exception ; but 
possibly zdMn here means ‘ senior ’ and not ‘ elder.’ 
Gn 43®^, taken alone, might be * your father, the 
shaikh,* but this is unlikely in view of the stress 
laid in 44®® etc. on the advanced age of Jacob. 

In primitive society the head cd a family or clan, 
like the eaj>tain of a sldp, would diwdtarge many 
functions which are assigned to separate iniiivitluafh 
in a more advanced civilization. He would be 
leader in war and peace, priest, judge, often the 
reiKJsitory of, and chief authority on, tribal tradi- 
tion, and possibly doctor. It is natural, therefore, 
that, as society developed, tlie title ‘elder* or 
‘ shaikh * wm sometimes borne by various people in 
authority and by the meml>ers of different pro- 
fessions. Thus m the OT we read not only of 
elders of cities, tribes, etc., but also of Eliezer as 
the ‘elder’ of Abraham’s household (Gn 24®), of 
the elders of Pharaoh’s household (Gn 50^), of the 
elders of David’s household (2 S 12^^),® of the 
elders of the priests (2 K 19®, Is 37®, Jer 19^). 

In later Judaism, zakiii is a scholar or teacher of 
Rabbinical law, and the synonym ^bh is used in 
the ^me sense.® Amongst the modem Arabs 
‘ shaikh,* or ‘ eider,* is used with a wide variety of 
meaning.* It has, of course, the familiar meaning 
of leader of a tribe ; the name is also applied to the 
heads of the great Muslim sects, to the magistrates 
set over districts of a city, and to the chiefs of 
various trades and industries, and even of thieves. 
A professional devotee, or ‘ saint,* is also called a 
shaikh, and the title is also borne by priests ® and 
schoolmasters, the title ‘ shay kah * being given to 
a female teacher. 

Thus the ‘elders’ or * shaikhs’ would be of very 
different degrees of importance. In the OT, where 
we nearly always find them acting in groups, and 
not as individuals, we have the elders of a district 
or city (I K 21®}, of a tribe (Gilead, Jg 11® ; Judah, 
2 S 19^L 2 Id 23^), and of Israel (IS 4® etc.). If we 
may regard Succoth as typical, the elders of a 
country town were fairly numerous, and probably 
included the heads of all families of any standing, 
for we read that in Succoth there were 77 princes 
and elders (Jg 8^*). 

Both the name and the institution of ‘ elder ’ or 
‘ shaikh * were wide-spread ; we find them not only 
in Israel, but in Egypt (Gn 50^); amongst the 

1 Benring«r, art. * Aeltesto,’ in PJRBK 
3 Seesemann (op. cie. if^ra) holds U»fc senior ' in these 

three p&ssajires. 

s Marcus Jastrow, IHct, tM Tarwmiw, etc., London and 
K.Y. 1886-1003, s. m 

^ Lane, Jfanners and Cmtorm o/Cto Modmi Mgmtians, Lon- 
don, 1846, pp. 74, 132, 130, 146, 238- 
c Ouitiss, Vrmm, iteL, Leipzijr, 1903, p. 165 


Canaanites (Jos 9^^} ; Moabites and Midianites 
(Ku 22^) ; and at the Phccnician town of Gebal 
(Ezk 27®). According to Mliickler, one of the 
Amaxna lettern ^ is from Irkata, a I’hoenician city, 
‘ and its elders, * 

The availalde evidence snggente that the quasi- 
patriarchal authority or iiitliieiice associated with 
the term ‘elder ’ usually existed at an early stage 
of social development. liol>ertHon Smith, for 
instance, speaks of * the Hcnates of elders found in 
the ancient states of Semitic and Aryan antiquity 
alike.’® Pro!>ably in mum <‘ases irtirsoiis con*o- 
sponiiing to elders or shaikhs bore titles not derived 
from a root meaning * old,’ more especially later, 
when ‘ elder * h.*ui l>eeome a technical term equiva- 
lent to ‘chief’ or ‘counsellor.’ Thus it is often 
suggested ® that the Canaanite nedde, met with in 
Egyptian inscriptions, and referred to as mama, 
*our lord,* corresponded to the L-raelite elder. 

Neveitheless, ^Ihe title ‘ elder for a person of 
authmdty, learning, or other distinction continues 
to this day. The Ur. yepomia and the Rom. mmim 
are still represented by the ‘senates* of modern 
State.s and Universities. The elders can be traced 
through the whole history of Israel and Judaism; 
the title and the office were ^ taken over I»y Chris- 
tianity. and are still found in priests, presbyters, 
and elders ; and modern Semites still have their 
shaikhs. 

On the other band, it seems probfibb* that various 
other titles are synonyms of * elder ’ ; we have 
already referred to the Syr. warno. and may note 
also the K. Hmn jn^dk (see lielowb In Hebrew 
there are many titles nmre or less synonymous 
with sdqm. The interchange of tf*rnw in the nar- 
ratives of Gideon and of the rtdief of «l a! Hjsh -Gilead 
by I8aul suggeste that ^ish in^tfie sense of ‘ house- 
holder’ or * hemi of a family’ may be such a 
aynonym.* Then there are ntsM haubhSih^ ‘ chief 
fathers/ heads of the clans (Nu 36^) ; the * prince ’ 
or * captain/ ndsi\ the head of the tri!>e |j4u 2*) ; 
the chiefs or, lit., ‘corner-stones’ of the TOople, 
pinnbtk M'din (Jg 20*, I S 14 *®) ; and, in Ex 24^* 
only, the ‘nobles/ of the Israelites.® 

Other terms for chiefs, rulers, officials, such 
aSrfan, Mrtm, s^gdnim^ seem sometimes ec|uivalent 
to ‘elders.’ Z^knim is also coupled with 
* heads,* sh§ph^^m, ‘ judges/ shbi^rim^ * officers/ to 
make up a aescription of the leaders (Dt 29*® 31^, 
J 08 8*®|. Probably these terms are partly synonym - 
OU8. But ‘ father ’ in such phrases m * father of 
Tekoa’ (1 Ch 2**) means ‘founder’ rather than 
‘chief.’® 

2 . History of the institution.— In early times, 
e.y., in Israel in the nomadic and pre-m<marchical 
periods, the |> 08 ition of the elder corresi amded with 
that of tlie shaikh amongst the modern Bedawin. 
He -was tlie head, or one of the hemk, of hb family, 
clan, village, or district; the leader In war; tfie 
chief counsellor in war and i>eace ; the arbitrator 
in disputes ; but his power was moral, and depended 
on the force of his personality ; he could advise 
but not command, persumie but not coerce/ As 
Doughty says, * The sheykh of a nomad tribe is no 
tyrant’ ; Hne dignity of a sheykh in free Arabia 
is commonly more than his authority.’® 

According to Doughty, the oilce of supreme 
shaikh descends by inheritance. McCurdyr how- 
ever, quotes authorities to show that the office was 
rather elective, seldom remaining in the same 


1 T4tl>4t-Amama Letert, ISW, p, ItL 
s Mel London, 1894, p. 8S. 

» For instance, by NowocJte, mhrin* der Meb* JrnfA, h 
4 tewinann, 25 ff., 32 ff. 

8 * may aXm tmm ‘ ooraerj * side,' ‘ support.* 

8 Of. Ewald, p. 246. 

r MeOurdy, i. 36 ; Bemdnger, Beh AreA, 296. 

8 Doughty, TrmmU in Arabia Jhmrta, Cambridge, 1887-88, 
I m, iu 662. 

» ii. 187. 
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family for four generations. No doubt customs 
differed ; the application of the hereditary principle 
would depend on the qualifications of the heir, and 
it would sometimes be modified by election within 
a given circle. Thus, amongst primitive nomads, 
the eiders or shaikhs represented three difierent 
kinds of influence or authority : that of the father 
or head of the family — patriarchal ; that of ‘ age or 
reputed wisdom personal ; that of a legitimate 
government — official. These three were not neces- 
sarily associated in the same persons in the more 
advanced and complex social order of agricultural 
and city life ; the title * elder ’ attached itself often 
to the office apart from age or hereditary right. 
At the same time, the status and character of the 
elders were not always or altogether changed by the 
abandonment of nomad life. McCurdy states^ 
that the habits and relations of the old patriarchal 
life were not discarded in the permanent institu- 
tions of the fixed settlements. The influence of 
the patriarchal system can be traced in the estab- 
lishment and regulation of the Semitic cities ; and 
we may find there a reproduction in type, if not in 
name or in detail, of the essential elements of the 
old tribal government. Throughout the N. Sem. 
realm the simple constitution of the city or State 
included a head, rimlh — a name corresponding with 
the Heb. melek^ * king ’ ; a circle of nobles or ‘ great 
men ’ ; and the general body of the common 
people. The malic and the ‘great men’ were 
usually hereditary. As the word malk in Aramaic 
is lit. ‘counsellor,’ McCurdy suggests that the 
malk was originally the chief elder of the clan 
which founded the settlement. 

We have already pointed out that the title 
‘elder’ persisted through the whole course of 
Jewish history ; and it is a familiar fact that, 
within certain limits, the paternal authority was 
equally persistent. 

Nevertheless, the changed conditions gradually 
modified the social life. The family remained the 
unit, but the group of families, the kindred, the 
clan more or less gave place to the community of 
the district, village, or town.* The fixed home, the 
regular cycle of agriculture, involved a more stereo- 
typed social life, a greater authority on the part of 
the local chiefs. In Israel, for instance, as we have 
p,id, the elders appear in groups, each group form- 
ing the ruling council of a district, city, tribe, or 
even of the nation. Apparently, local government 
always remained largely in the hands of the elders,* 
though, with the development of society, there was 
a differentiation of offices; and other notables — 
priests, judges, military leaders — shared the author- 
ity of the elders. ^ In Arabia there is sometimes the 
kadi, or judge, side by side with the shaikh. 

^ The rise and increase of the royal power further 
limited the authority of the elders, by the inter- 
ference of the financial, military, and judicial 
activity of the king, his ministers and representa- 
tives. We may summarize what can be gathered 
from the earlier documents as to the mders in 
Israel under the ‘ judges ’ and the monarchy. 

In the histo^ of the Exodus in JE,^ we fre- 
quently meet with the * elders of Israel ’ or ‘ of the 
people,’ as associated with Moses in the leadership 
of the people, or as intermediaries between him and 
the pemde (Ex 4** 12^^ 17®*® 19*^ etc.). In Ex 
[E], Moses, Aaron, and all the elders of Israel 
entertain Jethro ; and Moses by his advice appoints 
‘ heads over the people, rulers of thousands, rulers 
of hundreds, rulers of fifties, and rulers of tens.’ It 
is not clear how far we have here an organization 
M. 86£. 

2 Of. the present writer’s essay in Christ and Civilization, 
London, 1910, p. 49 ff, 

3 McCurdy, n. 124. 

** According: to Benzinger, JPRE'^ (loc. diX only in J ; but this 
is doubtful. 


and supplementing of the elders, or how far this is 
meant to be an independent, parallel set of officials. 
In Nu 11*^'’"*® [from an early source not certainly 
identified], seventy elders are associated with Mose.^ 
in his prophetic inspiration. There is no mention 
of elders in E’s code, the Book of the Covenant 
(Ex 20-23), but there are ‘ judges ’ (2P^). We meet 
with the ‘ elders of Israel ’ or ‘ of Judah ’ at intervals 
throughout the history (Jos 7®, 1 S 4*, 1 K 8^ ; in D, 
Dt 27^ ; ^ Ezk 14^ [during the Exile], Ezr 1 Mae 
12® yepovala, 14*® rots TpecrBvr^pOLs), associated with 
the high priest (cf. Mt 21**). The members of the 
Sanhedrin were called ‘ elders,’ z^kentm.^ 

This body of ‘ elders of Israel ’ exercised great 
influence in the early monarchy; they command 
the army (1 S 4®), demand a king from Samuel (S'*), 
and confer the kingdom (2 S 5®). They are less 
prominent in the later monarchy, power falling 
more and more into the hands of the royal ministers 
and officials (1 K 4), but become important again in 
and after the Exile ; and, finally, the Sanhedrin 
claimed to represent the ‘elders of Israel,’ more 
especially the ‘seventy elders’ associated with 
Moses. In the 3rd cent. A.D., K. Jo^anan says 
that the members of the later Jewish council, tne 
Btth-din, must be ‘tall, of imposing appearance, 
and of advanced age ; and they must be learned, 
and must understand foreign languages as well as 
some of the arts of the necromancer.’ ® 

We have seen that, over against the ‘ elders of 
Israel ’ we have the local elders of a city or district, 
who are the local authorities of whom we hear 
most. For instance, the elders act on behalf of 
Succoth (Jg8^*) and Gilead (11®). In the legisla- 
tion of I) the elders are prominent as the local 
authorities; they deliver up the murderer for 
punishment (Dt 19^*) ; they represent their city in 
the ritual for the expiation of murder by an un- 
known hand (21*^*) ; the disobedient son, the wife 
charged with infidelity, and the man who refuses 
to marry his deceased brother’s widow are brought 
before them (21^®^* 22^®*^* cf. Ru 4®*^*)* After 
the Exile we have the ‘elders of every city,’ in 
EzrlO^*. 

On many points we have no express information 
as to the elders. We are told nothing as to their 
qualifications, and very little as to their rights, 
privileges, authority, or duties. Probably through- 
out the history the local elders were the heads of 
the leading families ; but it is not clear who the 
‘elders of Israel’ were. They may have been in 
theory a gathering of all the local elders, and in 
practice a gathering of such as were able or inclined 
to be present on a given occasion. If so, the elders 
of a district would usually be represented in pro- 
portion to their proximity to the place of meeting. 

If we read anywhere of the elder or shaikh of a 
town or district, we might think of the ‘ elders of 
Israel’ as being made up of such district elders, 
but the latter do not appear in our documents. It 
is, nevertheless, possible that the ‘ elders of Israel’ 
formed a national council with a comparatively 
small number of members, each with a definite 
official status, acquired by inheritance, or some 
principle of selection or election. 

As to number, the Sanhedrin (g^.v.) comprised 
about seventy, perhaps because seventy elders are 
mentioned in the account of the Exodus ; but these 
are seventy out of the elders implying 

that the total was much greater (Ex 24^, Nu 11^®). 
Seventy-seven ‘ princes ’ and ‘ elders ’ are mentioned 
at Succoth. ' 

Probably the authority of the body of elders, 
whether local or national, was largely of the same 
undefined character as that of the shaikh of an 

1 Perhaps a later stratum of D. 

2 UDBy art. * Sanhedrin,’ iv. 399. 

3 JE, art. ‘ Sanhedrin,’ xi. 43*>. 
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Arab tribe above). It wan liable to be set 
aside by tliat of the king or any leaiierof an armed 
force, and it depeiitled largely on the personality of 
the ehlers and the extent to wlikh they represented 
public; feeling, 

A conihination of our various pieces of evidence, 
Balydoiiiaji, Israelite, Arab, ete., suggests lines of 
development winch are rtrobably typical Jor the 
Semitic pt?oph>s generally. We have first the 
shaikh or slndklisof a noiuad tribe, then the elders 
of a town ur district in a settled community. The.-^e 
furnish in some way a council of elders for an entire 
State. In a more advancini stage of social develop- 
ment the influence of the tdder' is suljordinated to 
that of royal and other olficials, but the elders long 
persist m a local institution, and recover much of 
tlieir importance in such crises as the Captivity of 
Israel On the other band, the term ‘elder’ or 
‘ shaikh * sometimes lost itsorigimil meaning, and 
came to l>e used for a chief of any kind. 

Literatitre.— Artt, ‘Klder,’ in BDlf ; * Law and Justice/ 
‘Om'ernment/ in EBi; ‘ Elder/ * Elder, Eebellious/ * tam-.ly/ 
‘J«d;;e/ ‘Sanhedrin/ in JE; ‘Aelteste/ in PEE'^; ‘Shaikh/ 
in Huj^hes* DI ; L Benzinger, Ileh, Areh.^ Freihnrjr, Isrl’U, pp, 
G, H. A. v. Ewald, Anfrpdtiu of hmeL Eng. ir., 
I/>ndon, W“6, p. 24r»if. ; J, F. McCurdy, PronUt.^and the 
Monmneut'^t i.nnd.>n, 1334-100!, a>, 44U, 4Kn,r)(^), no«, 

W. Nowack, Lehrb. d, heb, Arch.^ Frchnirg, 1*^04. i, !«I, JOl-liai; 
O. Seasexnann, Die Adtettmim Ad\ Leipydg., LSfJ. 

\\\ fl, Bexxktt. 

ELEATICS.— See Phiialsoiuiv (Greek). 

ELECTION. — r. Definition. — Election is a 
puridy religious idea, originating in an inie.rior 
necessity ol the spiritual life, as the natural ex- 
planation td the source of its saving impulses. 
The movement in the soul against sin is diretUly 
traced to a cause supernatural to the sinner. 
Righteousness is never an ordinary thing, or a 
common privilege that may be ranked beside 
others. It is laid to the responsibility of God, 
whose peculiar work it is. And, as it is of His 
inception, its continuance and successful fruition 
likewise are by His agency. It began with Him, 
and He will perfect it, by that faithfulness wdiich, 
if it be too strong to describe it as ‘irresistible 
grace — the compulsion of sovereign might — is 
indeed the pertinacity of unwearied love, of strong, 
wise, unerring Fatherhood over erring, weak, and 
foolish childhood. This is the very nerve of the 
doctrine in all the stages of its growth. The free 
return of man to God springs from the passionate 
communication of God to man. Election is the 
antecedent to revelation. 

^ Election is to be distinguished from predestina- 
tion with which it is at times confounded. 
The terms are not synonymous (for election, Heb. 

Or. iicKoyfi; for predestination, fs?:, ys;, Gr. 
Tooopf^fxx), nor is their connotation identical. The 
idea of predestination runs through Scripture, if 
that idea be understood in the sense of the all- 
creating, all-controlling activity of Gkid over and 
in and through all things, but it is in no respect 
so central and essential to the revelation of His 
redemptive purpose as the idea of election. They 
are, however, closely related. Predestination has 
reference to the all-embracing, comprehensive de- 
sign of the Divine will in all its work— creation, 
providence, salvation; election refers to the special 
application in redemption. Again, while predes- 
tination and election embrace speculative and 
religious contents, they retain them in different 
proportions ; predestination being the more specu- 
lative, election the more religious. The problems ! 
of the former arise first in the reflecting stages of 
relmous development, wdien an answer is required 
to the question, ‘ How is the individual related to 
the universe?* Election is not due to the pliilo- 
sophical instinct ; it is an affirmation of the reli- 
1 Calvin’s phrase, as it was Auguatine’a 


gious consciousness, expressing its certitude of the 
Divine, and therefore objectively valid, foundation 
of its religious experience. It iiieetK the interior 
anxieties of the soul for saving grace. The dis- 
cusHion of predestination Jielong.s to theodicy, of 
election to dogmatics. FurUier, the doctrine of 
election is Biidical and theislic. It occupies a 
foremo-st pjace in the^StTipiiires of both the OT 
and the NT, It derives its meaning and force 
solely from the system of revelation tliey record. 

I It in grounded in the insistent conviction of the 
saved suul that salvation is derived from GmL It 
is inconsistent w’ith any view of the Divine Being 
which denies His perM)nality and the beneficent 
character of His relalitm to men. It implies the 
reality of man*s aiienatitm from God, his sinful- 
ness, iiis inability work out his c)wn salvation, 

! and looks to the mercy of Ciod to manifest a way 
i of escape from sin^ and of return to Himself in 
i reconciliation. It is thus alsi» the presupposition 
! of His gracious operatioii in the hearts of those 
I who believe, prescribing its method and detennin- 
; ing its result Its definition can l>e gathered only 
: inductively from the Bcriptural data and believing 
: experience, w’here alone we have the actual facta 
as they are presented in the history of His elect 
servants. Few doctrines have suffered so much 
from neglecft of this consideration. Its treatment 
has been ixmstantly vitiated by the intrusion of 
a>^Hot;ijttions extraneous to its vita! character and 
the Ibblical premisses, and prcjudkial to its truth- 
ful exposition. What these last are must be dis- 
<‘overe<i in accordance with the<,*a«on«and principles 
applicable in all doctrinal formulation, viz. the 
gradual evolution of the idea, the close connexion 
with the history of events, the emergence into ever- 
increasing purity and universality, and the fulfil- 
ment with self-consistent and complete form in 
Christ, ‘the Elect Oue’^ fLk 9®®}. 

2, Systematic statement— (a) The systematic 
presentation of election may begin with itSMiirm 
la ilm Dlidne iove, God is Love. Love is His 
nature. It is to be view’ed not so much as one of 
His attributes—it is the one quality concerning 
which it is predicated of God that He iff {IJn #) — 
but rather as the Divine constitution in which all 
the attributes are combined. It is the substance of 
His character, regulating the relationships within 
the Gmihead. It is also regulative of His relation 
towards Mis creatures, including mankind. It is 
possible to trace God’s righteousness, faithfulness, 
mercy, and justice to love as their foundation and 
essence. But, even wdiere this conception of the 
Divine nature apiwars untenable and love is viewed 
as an attribute, all other attributes must lie re- 
garded as reconcilable with love. Whether essence 
or attribute, the love of God is the fountoin of His 
electing grace. On the former hyiHithesis, it is 
more manifestly so ; on the latter, God’s loye^ is 
liable to be subordinated to His glory identified 
with His righteousness or holiness, and a moral 
severity, inspired by ideas of earthly sovereignty 
and justice, is infused into His gracious acts, so 
atoomfee as to rob them of tenderness, compassion, 
and beneficent efficacy. Where this procedure is 
foOoweii, election is, as a rule, descrifod as an act 
of the Divine sovereignty-— the Calvinist tendency.® 

Although, uuder»tr«s of criticism, everj suggestion of caprice 
or arhitrarinesa is properly excIiKied from tik* idea of sover- 
eipUy, and its exercise Is asserted to conditioned by the 
Divine Attributes, it is, nevertfoelesia, the that love is con- 
ceived by Calvinism as a ooMtituent of holiness, pewewing but 
siigrht constraining force, and powerlw to furnish tiiose motivei 
of the most persuasive sort that are recraislte to enable sinful 
men to suocew in the work of salvation, is., In exercise, sover* 

1 This is usually regarded as the genuine reading. 

® Of. Shedd, DogmaL TkmLf 1889-04, L 424 ; Cunningham, 
StisL Thet>L, 1803, ii. ch. 25 (where also the sphere of Divine 
sovereignty is arroed for as the sphere of Divine mercy); 
Candlia\ Fatherirnd gf 1870. 
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eignty is more judicial and retributive than gracious and salu- 
tary. Nor, on this view, has philosophic Calvinism yet offered 
an adequate rationale of the origin of election. It seeks refuge 
in mystery. It is forced to look for God’s ultimate reasons for 
His acts in a sphere inaojessible to human understanding—* He 
has sufficient reasons secret to us.’ Doubtless ; but that is 
reasoning on abstract principles, and not from His actual pro- 
cedure, His manifested nature and character. The Scriptures 
give no hint of such secret resort. There the goodness of God 
Is exhibited as revealed in its highest exemplification in redemp- 
tion, wherein He seeks to win sinners from their depravity to 
His own life of holiness and happiness, and Himself supplies the 
means whereby they attain those blessed ends. In that work 
mere justice has no^ concern. God is just ; and, while the 
punishment of the sinner who clings to his sin is in accordance 
with justice, the notion of distributing to every transgressor 
exactly what he deserves is a different matter ; the notion that 
the justice of God, or the claims of His law, must needs be 
satisfied by the sinner’s endurance of punishment, is an un- 
Scriptural notion. God is not a Shylock. The punishment for 
sin ^ministered by His righteous love has quite other motives. 
It is a means to an end. His holiness is a constituent of His 
love— not love a constituent of His holiness. His righteous love 
desires for the sinner his highest good, the Divine life itself, a 
holy displeasure against sin, a sincere ]^enitence for participation 
in sin, a separation from its unholy influences, and liberation 
from the penalties incurred by yielding to them. This desire 
is the permanent condition of the heart of God towards sinful 
man. His attitude towards men and His activity on their behalf 
are directed by this desire. It prompts Him to His methods for 
its satisfaction. It precedes and creates the evil-doer’s repent- 
ance. It provides the means enabling God to surrender His 
resentment. It leads to His self-sacrificing effort to regain men, 
and restore them to a better state of mind and heart. The 
desire issues from love. That love is conditioned by nothing 
in God that can act as a restraint on its exercise or hinder ite 
operation. Holiness is its centre. But holiness enters in to 
hold it to the right thought of what is to be imparted, and to 
the right means of imparting it. The Divine mercy and right- 
eousness are not antitheses, and need no reconciliation ; they 
spring from the same root in the Divine love. Calvinism has 
high merit in having vindicated God’s nature, as the source of 
election, against the claims of man’s works or faith ; for grace 
is the free and undeserved gift of God’s love. But Calvinism 
fails in its analysis of the Divine nature. Modern theology here 
abandons its guidance ; sees in the dispensation of grace some- 
thin higher than a dispensation of justice ; and, m the glory 
of <K>d for which it works, the good of His creatures; and 
ascribes to the Divine Personality, as its most essential and 
fundamental content, a holy compassion, whose most imperative 
necessity is to seek the salvation of all meni (Jn 316, Ro 3^2, 
1 Ti 24 ets.). 

(6) The idea of election is progressively unfolded 
in the history of redemption. It pervades both 
the history and the prophecy of the OT. The story 
of the Hebrews is the story of Divine grace striving 
against human sin. It begins with the promise of 
restoration made to primitive man after his fall 
(Gn 3^®), the appreciation of Abel’s sacrifice over 
Cain’s (4^), and the rescue of Noah from the Flood 
(ch. 6). It takes more definite shape in the calling 
of the patriarchs, Abraham (12^’® Isaac 

(26^"®), Jacob (28^®’^ 46®), Judah (49^®), and Joseph 
(45^ etc.) — a calling which detached them from 
their heathen surroundings, and impressed upon 
them, and, through them, on the race that was to 
spring from their loins, the ineffaceable stamp of 
their separateness. In the promises made to them, 
and in the so-called Blessing of Jacob (Gn 49), we 
possess the earliest testimony to the nature of the 
hopes inspired by the Divine choice. It was an 
election to blessing and influence ; ‘I will bless thee, 
and in thee shall all the families of the earth be 
blessed’ (Gn 122*®). 

Tbe patriarchs were made to understand that God was with 
them, directing their destiny, and through their instrumentality 
fulfilling His purpose of goodwill to the peoples. The blessing 
they were to receive and bestow was of material good. The 
warrant for their conviction rested in the Divine covenant, 
whose corroboration was recognized at once in outward event 
and inner assurance. To the minds of the patriarchs the facts 
of their lives pointed plainly to this one unmistakable inference. 
A Divine order is discerned in their troubled lives, wherein even 
the evil was made subservient to the Divine plan. Their narra- 
tives close with the intensest faith in God’s goodness to their 
race- All their experience was solely of God’s favour and in 
pursuance of His own counsel. His counsel, however, is not 
mscrutable : it is a counsel of blessing (3226 4314 434) and help 
(4816 4925 50^, first to the chosen people and, through them, to 
all peoples. 

1 Of . Fairbairn, Christ in Mod. TheoL% 1894, p. 406: *the 
essential graciousness of His Being and the necessary grace 
of all His acts.’ 
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A fresh stage was introduced by Moses. He laid 
the foundations of a civic and religious polity cre- 
ative of a sense of corporate or national individu- 
ality, based on the election of Israel by Jahweh to 
he His chosen people. A new covenant was estab- 
lished, with the object of nurturing a new spirit, 
under a new and more exalted conception of God’s 
name. The ritual and moral ordinances were de- 
signed to educate this consciousness. They imparted 
a unity of feeling and sense of benefit and of re- 
sponsibility^ — but not in themselves, for they were 
merely the institutions of the neighbouring peoples ; 
the new enrichments were to he traced to the new 
name of Jahweh (Ex 3^^). Israel’s God was never a 
reflexion of the national spirit ; the national spirit 
received its impress from His image. Jahweh was 
the framer of Israel, and the mould in which He 
cast it was that of His own nature. Its institu- 
tions had little in them that was peculiar ; what 
gave them meaning, transfiguring them and render- 
ing them serviceable media for conveying Israel’s 
formative influence, was anterior to them — the 
revealed name of their God. Corresponding to 
Jahweh must he His people; that was the sub- 
stance of Mosaism. To produce that coixespond- 
ence, and to realize its specific obligations, was the 
task of Mosaism, Henceforth the idea of election 
comprises both concepts. With the Divine good- 
ness rests the credit. The signal proof of it was 
the deliverance from Egypt. Jahweh sends His 
servant Moses. He is compassionate. He spares 
the people and averts His judgments. His chas- 
tisements witness to the same ; they are the inflic- 
tions of solicitous care and guidance. Individual 
election to specific service is not lost sight of, as, 
e,g.i in the consecration of one tribe to discharge 
priestly duties, and in the nomination of persons 
extraordinarily gifted to exercise their gifts in the 
common interest. It is, however, national and 
political election for which Mosaism stands. 

Throughout the monarchical period significant 
modificamons appear. They are associated, first, 
with the foundation of the theocratic kingdom, and, 
next, with the progress of prophecy. The concep- 
tion of the king as the * Lord’s anointed ’(IS 16^®) 
powerfully influenced expectation in the direction 
of a more personal^ spiritual^ and universalist in- 
terpretation. The anointing set forth the visible 
embodiment of the true relation between the chosen 
and God. The true king was God Himself ; but 
He appointed another to rule for Him. He stood 
to His substitute in the most intimate connexion. 
Nothing less was involved in the solemn trans- 
ference of the title ‘ son ’ from Israel to Israel’s 
king than the assumption that henceforth the 
holder of the promised sovereignty was to be an 
individual of the reigning house. 

It is not easy to fill up the outline of the * son ’ with its just 
content. But, under the teaching: of the prophets, it may be 
held to include similarity of nature, closeness of fellowship, 
identity of aim, unity of honour, and heirship. * Thou art my 
Son * — ^likeness ; ‘ Ask of me, and I will give thee the heathen for 
thine inheritance’ — universal sway (Ps 27f.). Both ideas are 
embodied in material form, to begin with, in the king ; and 
become the starting-jioint of what is sometimes termed * figura- 
tive prophecy,’ in which they are presented as existing in him, 
not as he then was, but ideally— -d. process consummated in the 
picture of the perfect Servant of Jahweh (Is 63-66), in whom 
election is to the graces of the Spirit (61i-3), by a new covenant 
(6921), embracing all hearts and lives filled by the Spirit (ch. 60, 
Jer 11, etc.) who fulfil the one condition of repentance and whose 
names are written in the book of life (Ezk 139, Dn 12i, Mai 316) — 
a process not substantially altered, if in detail enriched, until the 
baptism of John. 

Thus from Adam to Christ— first in a man, then 
in a family, then in a nation, then in a kingly 
dynasty within the nation, then in prophets, and 
finally in Christ — the Divine choice runs. There 
is an evolution of stages that set forward a con- 
tinuous progress, each prognostic of the next, and 
all in organic line, from ideas material and politi- 
cal to an idea more ethical and spiritual, whereby 
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the hope of earthly prosperity is transformed into 
yearning for the blessings of the inner life of love 
and suhering — an evoiution palpitating throughout 
'vith tiie truth of human experience and feeling as 
•well as with the impulse of supernatural move- 
ment. Everywhere these two factors converge in 
election —the Divine will and the nation’s con- 
formity to it. The election is never absolute or 
unconditioned. Jahweh is a moral ruler, and deals 
with the elect as with all, on moral principles,^ the 
eternal principles of His own nature.^ Unor is it 
conceived in tneoretical interests ; it is not a mere 
satisfaction to intellect ; it is a revelation to piety, 
the simple setting of practical facts in their proper 
relation to God. 

(c) Election comes to its perfect expression in 
CkrisL Historical in Israel, it becomes personal 
in Christ. The NT teaching derives its specific 
features from His, and His teaching founds itself 
on the OT development. We may summarize it 
as foilow's. The Jewish nation had been the 
recipients of special privilege, and w^ere truly the 
elect people of God (Jn 4^ ; cf. Mt 15^, Lk 7^, Ro 
9*’ Gal Ac 7), exhibiting a stage in the realiza- 
tion of the Divine purpose. Their election w^as 
purely of His gnice (Jn D® 17*"®, Ko Ac 13^"), 
and was forfeitable through unfaithfulness to its 
conditions. By them its blessings were to be ex- 
tended to all peoples. The official religious leaders 
hati been unfaitMul, and had failed to retain the 
nation in its privileged r>osifciom Election now 
centres in Christ and in all who, through Him, are 
the true ‘ seed of Abraham,* not by physical descent 
simply, but by doing His works ana following after 
the righteousness that is of faith. The association 
of the benefits of salvation with Christ entails new 
positions of mreat interest, prompting new affirma- 
tions of faith and hinting at new problems of 
speculation. With Him the type yields to the 
reality. He establishes a new covenant founded 
on a new relation — the Kingdom of God, which for 
the elects’ sake has been prepared before. He, the 
Elect One, also has been prepared before from the 
foundation of the world (I P 1*°, He 7}.* The 
nature of election is in conformity with the nature 
of the Kingdom, viz. election into a common life 
under one rule. It is a universal Kingdom ; the 
choice is made by God’s love of humanity, not by 
favour to any particular nation. It is boundless in 
extent and everlasting, being for man as man. 
There is therefore a universal call, the manifesta- 
tion of Goti in Christ coming into contact with the 
minds of men. It is also a spiritual Kingdom. 
The call to enter it can be complied with only by 
fulhllmg its spiritual conditions— repentance and 
faith. Christ is the pattern and exemplar of it. 
He is the Elect One (Lk 9*® 23^), with whom, the 
Servant of the Lord, He explicitly identifies Him- 
self (Lk 4^®***), and who is upheld in His election by 
the Father, The cal! is adclressed to all men { Ro 1®, 
2 Th 2^* etc,), but ail do not continue in it (Mt 20*® 
etc.). Those who do are the true elect 
^xXeicTol}, for whom the Kingdom was prepared 
from before the foundation of the world (25** etc.) ; 
for whose sake (jod shortens the sufferings of the 
last times; whose prayers He hears, vmom He 
knows, and who are to rejoice because their names 
are written in heaven. To give the Kingdom to 
them is the Father’s good pleasure. They prove 
themselves the elect of God in that they are 
obedient to the call of Christ. The origin of their 
faith is carried back to the eternal counsel of God. 
This faith itself originates not so mucli in their own 
receptivity as in the work of Christ and power of 

1 In the well-known chapter of Jeremiah (IS), Israens not mere 
day, nor h Ood a mere potter : the heart of the parable is the 
Wrine 4^re to secure the Divine impress on the day. 

* The«oare points in which the NT teaching is in direct affinity 
with later Jewish apooilyptic ; of. JBook tif JnocA. 


God. The process of their election is their con- 
tinuous diseipleship, referred, like its inception, to 
the will of God. Not only in purpose, but in fact, 
are these in election. 

In all the foregoing no attempt is made to solve 
the implicit ditiiciilties ; the knots are tliere, not 
for solution, hut for combination. In Bt. John we 
find that the result of Christ’s work is due to Divine 
cause : those come whom tlie Father gives, those 
who do not come to Christ are the children of the 
devil. Again, those who come are those who love 
the truth and light, those who come not love 
darkness. All, i.e., that happens here happens 
in human freedom, yet under Divine causality. 
According to St. Peter, election fulfils itself in 
sanctification of spirit (1 P [in 1 F ^ reproba- 
tion seems indicated ; the ethical condition of 
‘ disobedience * is not to be excluded]). St. James 
sees Christians to be what they are by God’s elec- 
tion, begetting by the word of truth, and working 
in them faith (Ja St. PauFs doctrine com- 

prises so many elements that very divergent views 
of it have been taken. On close examination it 
will be found to add nothing radically new. The 
Thessalonians (1 Th D) know themselves elected of 
God, beeau.se they have accepted the message of 
salvation (with 2 Th 2** etc., cf. I P etc.). 

The kernel of the Apostle’s teaching is to be found 
in Ro rather than in 9-11),* where election is 
the strongest assertion of assurance. Amid tlie 
anxieties of the age, the believer is not to be dis- 
mayed, mice to tliose whom God loves, and who 
are* His elect, all things work together for good— a 
certainty which opens out a broad f^rospect into 
the deepest thoughts of (tod, who foreknows and 
foreordains; and whom He foreknows and fore- 
ordains He calls, justifies, and glorifies. It is a 
pure triumph-song of faith, declaring its owm eter- 
nal salvation for its own comfort and strengthening. 
In the other locus clmsicttSy Epli 1*'®, the ground of 
election is God’s good pleasure and free grace ; its 
aim the holiness of the elect and their standing In 
the adoption of children. According to Eph 4*, 
election accomplishes itself by incor|wration into 
the one body, the believing community, which is 
effected by the acceptance of the Gospel. In the 
Pastorals the Apostolate is ordained to 'work faith 
in the elect. In other Epistles the assurance of 
election is confirmed in the conceptions of it as a 
TplfOeffis T&v altapw^f and as being bound up with the 
world-plan. The ideas throujpiout are moral, not 
theoretical, expository rather than explanatory j 
the statement of present experience and undeniable 
personal conviction that the action of God, the 
protection of God, and the purpose of God are upon 
the believer, within him, ana around him, going 
before him and preparing him unto the eternal 
issue. It is a thought in entire harmony with the 
general doctrine of the NT. Humanity is fallen, 
is incapable of saving itself by its own forces, and 
can be redeemed only by an act of pure grace. 
Election has followed a course of evolution, the 
realization of God’s plan, since the call of Abraham, 
in the history of his nation, culminating in Christ. 
St. Paul clearly formulates the intention of the 
Jews* election, that ‘ all may be saved.’ There is 
no mention of the exclusion of any by Divine 
decree. He, indeed, never suggests that men may 
not resist God’s will ; nor does he ever allow us to 
suppose that they may not defeat God’s purpwe. 
But salvation is offered to all* Its determining 
cause is the free decision of the individual. Its 
condition m faith in the gospel. God confers on 
man the power to believe througli the presentation 
of the gospel. Unbelief arises from neglect of the 
use of flie means of ^ace. There is, at this point, 
a moment of determinism in the Pauline doctrine. 

1 See p. small ttrint. 
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Man is so fast in the bondage of sin, so turned 
towards evil, that God's Spirit must accompany 
the word to produce saving faith. The Apostle 
thus asserts both election and man’s liberty. He 
makes no attempt to reconcile them. Was the 
necessity urgent? St. Paul was a mystic in the 
higher reaches of his thought. The religious life 
to him was, in its last analysis, a rhythm of life 
within life, in which desire determined the flow of 
mfts from the including greater to the included 
less. So God meets man in the many phases of his 
shadowed mind, and gives Himself or what is His 
as man will receive; and, as He gives, the inner 
springs of man’s self are touched, yielding the secrets 
of freedom and faith. The God-possessed life is the 
self-possessing life. Of the memianism of the soul 
that sets itsmf against God, St. Paul had no ex- 
erience : he could not describe it. Still less could 
e posit a decree of reprobation to explain it. In 
the case of the sole rejection he knew — that of the 
Jews — the casting away was temporary, and to be 
wought against. Even so it might fare with evil, 
when its meaning should be taken up into the 
master-meaning of good, and its whole history, 
while playing a real part, should be known as but 
an episode in the history of good. 

From the foregoing we deduce these three assured 
positions : (1) the ideal Son, who is the Mediator 
of the Divine life, the bestower of the Divine 
Spirit, the express image of the Divine Person ; 
(2) the ideal community, the elect race, the chosen 
body, which is to exhibit the virtues and graces of 
the Son ; (3) Jesus, pre-ordained in the eternal 
counsel to be the agent of its election, its Head, 
Lord, and Christ, through whom God calls, begets, 
and sanctifies the elect. In the Person, Work, and 
Church of Christ the many-sided foreshadowings 
and hopes of the OT find fulfilment. The corre- 
spondence of the fulfilment with the prophecy is 
not forced. We see the great lines of thought of 
the history and prophecy proceeding to an un- 
known, unimaginable end, and in the NT meeting 
in Christ in a wholly new combination, the spring 
of fresh forces and larger hopes for mankind. It 
is the consummation in Life of what was prepared 
in life. 

If the Divine purpose is to be read in the light 
of its evolution, can we justly speak of non-elect ? 
The term has no warrant in Scripture. Has the 
idea ? In answer, the following considerations may 
be deemed relevant : (1) Election is always of some 
with the benefit of all in view, the special for 
the universal many. (2) Election is neither in the 
OT nor in the NT rigorously restricted to the elect 
body: other nations besides Israel do %vork for 
Jahweh in the execution of His redemptive purpose 
— as, e.g.t Egypt, Cyrus, etc. ; similarly in the NT 
‘in every nation he that feareth God ’ (Ac 1(P®) and 
* all nations of men on all the face of the earth,’ 
concerning whom God ‘ hath determined the times 
before appointed, that they should seek the Lord, 
if haply they might feel after him and find him ’ 
^726. 27. cf. Eph 3®). (3) The Christian hope is 

universal, ‘ not for us only, but also for the whole 
World’ (1 Jn 2® ; cf. 1 Ti 2^ Tit 2'^). (4) The 
prophecy of ‘ a dispensation of the fulness of the 
times’ (Eph cf. Ph 2^0. n Col when 

whatever shall ultimately exist shall be reconciled 
to God, is an idea including the redemption of 
physical nature, with the destruction of suflering 
and death ; the redemption of human nature, with 
tne destruction of sin ; and the redemption of the 
world of angels, with the destruction of the spiritual 
forces opposing themselves now to the Kingdom. 
(5) Although there is a limit to absolute universality 
of salvation, the cause of limitation is not in God or 
His counsel. Intimations of impossibilities occur, 
but these are not referred back to God’s ordain- 


ment ; they arise from the condition of the spirit 
of men themselves. To the wicked God shows 
mercy — giving time and place for repentance. All 
shall be made alive who can he. If it should be 
that God’s judgments pass from a disciplinary 
stage to a penal, it is through the impenitence of 
those who are the subjects of them. A decree of 
non-election is unthought of (in Ho 8, Eph 1, the 
reference is to believers only). Election is to life. 
And the life of the elect is the leaven of all. Yes, 
but all are not receptive ; what then ? The prob- 
lem is not solved. God wills all men to be saved. 
But all are not saved. Is the Divine will then 
frustrated? An intractable residuum in human 
nature is contemplated. Before it does God’s 
resourcefulness fail? There will be a restitution 
of all things. Can it tolerate on its borders a 
quenchless Gehenna? The antinomy is left— a 
position acceptable perhaps to the practical religi- 
ous mind, but perplexing to the reason. The final 
relation between the elect and the reprobate, and 
between the reprobate and God, is unknown. There 
is no experiential material on which to construct ; 
and God^s procedure is hid. Conscience, not intel- 
lect, adjusts the problem. 

The well-known chapters 9-U of Romans are best understood 
as a parenthesis, treating- of a very special objection. Its theme 
was a burning problem to the Apostle, hence the length at 
which he treats it Its argument is wholly apart from his 
central experience, and in line with the current Judaic scholastic 
teaching. It reminds us that St. Paul was a Jew, ‘learned in 
the traditions ’—as well as a Christian, Its principal elements 
are these : (1) The recognition of the absolute sovereignty of 
God ; the Jews who rejected Christ and those who accepted 
Him both made their respective choices in subjection lo the 
Divine appointment. (2) This Divine election was for a certain 
definite purpose ; the unbelieving Jews were blinded in order 
that the Gentiles might obtain the salvation that was through 
Christ. (3) The blinding thus inflicted upon a portion of the 
Jews was temporary, and, when the purpose was accomplished 
for W'hich this Divine appointment had been made, the ban 
would be removed ; through the ministry of the Gentile 
Christians the unbelieving Jews would be converted to the true 
faith and all Israel would be saved. The absolute result was 
sure : if any failed it was because they did not make their calling 
sure. That this line of thought on election had its exponents in 
the Jewish schools may be felt in the Book of Wisdom (cf. the 
interesting essay by Eduard Grafe in Theol. Ahhandlung&n Carl 
V 071 Weizsacker gewidmet^ Freiburg, 1892). ‘ Double predestina- 
tion ’ is affirmed, but whether in the Augustinian or in the 
Calvinistic sense is another question. The Apostle’s object is to 
set forth a wider election-doctrine than that of the Pharisees 
(cf. Gore, Romans^ 1899, ii.; Sanday-Headlam, ‘ Romans,’ in iCC, 
1895, ad loe.), and to reduce every motive for Judaic pride. He 
has not in view either the relation of God’s causality and man’s 
freedom or the ‘ double predestination.’ 

3. Subsequent theological reflexion. — Until the 
time of St. Augustine this is neither profound nor 
precise. Patristic thought is unspeculative. It is 
pervaded by a strong practical sense which shrinks 
from theoretical problems suggested, but not 
solved, by the Apostolic teaching. The mental 
attitude of the Fathers is determined by a close 
adherence to the received sacred pronouncements, 
and by the endeavour to repel whatever in con- 
temporary cults appeared plainly contrary to them. 
In their view the unit of election tends to be not 
the individual destiny, but the redeemed race. 
Again, their point of departure is not the decree 
of God, but the believing experience of the saved. 
Moreover, personal election being a moment of 
personal faith — faith’s assurance of its own eternal 
worth — it cannot conjoin with itself any assertion 
of reprobation, since that can be no element of 
faith. That Jesus is ‘ the Elect ’ of God, that His 
election has no other object than the election of 
His Church, that the Church lives to bring the 
world to God— these are the primary contentions. 
Both the Greek and Latin cfoctors maintain the 
Divine sovereignty, man’s liberty and respon- 
sibility, and the reconciliation of both in God’s 
foreknowledge.^ Diflerences first appear in the 
meanings attached to those doctrines ; and the 

1 Not necessarily foreknowledge of man’s merit. The question 
was not seriously discussed. 
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raeaniBgft enier^^e in their particular cast from 
alien prepos^se^^'Sions, e.g. in the East from pliilo- 
sophy, in the West from law. The tircek 
divines, iiiiluentjed by the universalis.! strain in »SL 
PaupH teachinj!, formulate a more genial concept 
of man’s freedom; the Latins, aj ►pealing to his 
detenninist strain, dominate man’s will by God’s 
sovereignty. 

Tertullian ^ is an exception. He unites with the 
Alexandrians in a view of the will whieii erects it 
into an imiependent faculty, having ‘ freedom in 
Ixdb direetioiL-/ knowing botli gm.i*! and evil, and 
able to choo>e between them." This is not Ht. 
PaiiFs doctrine : he^ asserts of the will simply 
freetlom from conllictiug motives. East and West 
alike inculcate a doctrine of synergism, according 
to which the renewal tjf the soul is the result of 
two factors— Divine grace and man’s freedom. 
But what is the part taken by each factor ? Di»es 
the mercy of God take the initiative, or the will of 
man ? Does the exertion of man's will precede the 
Divine aid? In what sense is the will free? In- 
creasingly the West exalts the Divine goodness; 
the East enlarges the range of human freedom, and 
accords saving merit to man’s edbrt. In haricony 
•with such positions, election is a pre-ordination of 
blessings and rewards for such as are foreseen to 
be worthy of them. There is no predestination to 
sin, although there is foreknowledge of it. Justin 
Martyr is streiinousin repudiating Stoic fatalism. 
Men, he atlirms, have it in thtdr newer to (fast oil* 
sin by exerting their will. W’itn Irttnams sin in 
men and angels is a free act. Why some fall and 
others do not is a mystery. There is no inter- 
ference with human freedom. The blindness in 
those who reject the Gospel is the result of their 
own character. It is the same with the Greeks ; 
Metluxiitts expresses this common conviction when 
he writes that ‘sin is an act of personal freedom.’ 
Of special interest is Victorinus the Rhetor, who 
pushes the logic of the West to its extreme limit, 
short of Augustine’s, of whom he is the direct pre- 
cnrsar. Much varying comment is made on iso- 
lated statements® in St. PauFs Epistles, which 
often assume a greater importance than in the 
original context, and are usually discussed less in 
relation to the Apostle’s system of doctrine than 
under personal predilections. 

With Augustine the whole subject assumed new 
and front-rank prominence. His doctrine has little 
historical backgi-ound. It was mostly a new crea- 
tion from a new standpoint, drawn not from earlier 
Christian sources, but from the ideas ■which he 
h&d imbibed from his philosophical studies operat- 
ing on the convictions of an intensely awaKened 
conscience. The secret of Augustine lies in his 
inner growth. To appreciate aright his contribu- 
tion to Christian philosophy, two considerations 
must be kept in view— lus pecuFiar spiritual dis- 
cipline, and the subordination of his reason to his 
faith. His philoaopliy, if he has one, is ancillary 
to his religion, which is real, positive, and pro- 
found. It was gradually, as polemical occasion 
incited, worked out ; it cannot be presented as a 
systematized whole, bristles with unreconciled an- 
titheses, olfers unceasing suggestion, and is to be 
interpreted in its spirit and metliod rather than in 
its immediate conclusions. Amidst the enervation 
and confusion which resulted from his doubt and 
despondency, and from the secular catastrophes of 
hia age, there 'were two truths that continued to 
cast an ahaorbing image on his mind— a conviction 
that the human mind was a thing apart in the 
universe, and that a Divine mind embraced the 

1 The phrase * liberum arbitrimn ' is due to Tertullian. 

» As, e.p., ‘ Whom he did foreknow he also did predestinate" 
(HU> 8^) ; * Wlbom he will he hardeneth " (91^) ; ‘ Jacob have I 
loved, have I hated * (9^^. 


whole in an all-seeing vision. How reconcile this 
incarnate perversity of a world with the being of 
God ? The two foci of his ‘ system ’ are a nionistie 
doctrine of unity and tiie tlieory of original or 
racial sin. The world is but the expression of 
God ; God’s own immediate '^vill is the sole cause 
of all things. In the view of GodV eternal know- 
ledge the natural man is evil, wholly depraved, 
morally insullicient, and helpless, from the identity 
of the race and Adam (ho tremendous an eifect is 
attributed to the Fall) : ‘ the will has power indeed 
for evil but not for good, except as helped by the 
Inlinite Good.’ Original sin i.s the basis ot pre- 
destinating election. The whole Imman mass w;is 
so Justly condemned in tlie apostate root that, 
were none rescueii from that damnation, none 
could blame God’s Justice. Those wlio are rescued 
are rescued gratuitously ; those who are not only 
show what the whole lump, even the rescued 
themselves, deserved, had not undeserved mercy 
succoured them {Enchirklion.^ 99 ; cf. Ep. exciv, 
6, 8). If the will of man turns to good, that is due 
to gracious Divine efficiency. Milan’s regeneration 
is entirely the work of grace. Grace is efficacious 
and irreslntible ; its action on the soul is tlie result 
of direct Divine agency. Only those predestinated 
to eternal life are regenerated ; they are also en- 
dowed with the gift’ of perseverance. (Jrace is 
indefectible. They are the elect. The elect are 
few in comparison ’ witli the non-elect (a doctrine 
attributed to Scripture, and coniirmeil by olmerva- 
tion) ; yet tlie latter are somehow created for the 
benefit of the former. Election i« not grounded on 
foreknowledge of human faith or conduct ; no 
account ia given as to why some are elected and 
others not ; there must be two claases to manifest 
the Divine mercy and justice. * Gver the mass of 
corruption there passed two acts of t he will of God 
—an act of favour and grace, choosing part to be 
partakers of everlasting glory ; and an act of 
Justice, forsaking tlie rest and adjudging them to 
endless perdition ; these, vessels ot wrath, those, of 
mercy,* There "was no positive and efficient decree 
of any to eternal death ; the decree of God was 
simply to leave the wicked in the state of perdition 
to which they had come. Augustine teaclies pre- 
tention. 

The Angustiniai) doctrine deprewed several positions hither- 
to unquestioned, and initiated a controvewy which proved of 
unequalled influence throughout the medl«val period, and 
which at the Reformation stul interested the Intellectual world. 
God as Will, not Mhui ; man’s free will as dependtmt on Divine 
causation and not inalienable in its own constitution ; iprace as 
controlling, not assisting, human effort ; and all the logical con- 
sequences of the conceptions of absolutism in God and deter- 
minism in roan— these Ideas fill the horizon of the Middle Ages, 
partly by way of attraction, partly of repulsion. The strict 
Augustinian argument is well sustained by such theolcgisns as 
Oottachalk, Aquinas, Brodwardine, and others, who exalt the 
Divine grace, and at times teach the twofold predestination. 
The doctrine of merit is represented in such commanding mimla 
as Babanus Xiaurus, John Scotus Erigcna, Duns Scotus, etc. 

I The dominant point of view, however, is seen in Aquinas, who 
’ looked upon merit in the strict sense of the term as the effect 
of grace, and grace as tiie effect of predi^tlnatlon. He argues 
with Augustine that the reason why grace is rejected is man’s 
own fault — not on the ground of the existence of man’s free ■will, 
but on account of his disinclination to grace by reason of 
original sin. He places the rejection in the faulty will of the 
race and not in the choice of the IndivinluaL 
Throughout the period the controversy shifts its 
base from the sound facts of experience ; and its 
net results are of less value for the idea^of elec- 
tion than for that of predestination. Logical con- 
siderations are the determining factors. Little 
of practical import accrues. Tlie modern world 
tacitly settled down to a modified Augustinianisui. 
In the Roman communion strict Augustinianism, 
while not formally repudiated, has, under the 
influence of Jesuit ascendancy, not been favoured. 
The Council of Trent made no further definitions. 
Various hypotheses as to the connexion between 
electing grace and man’s free 'will have been ad- 
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vaiiced by Koman divines, and only those of the 
Jansenists have been condemned. The general 
current of opinion has been against unconditional 
election, in favour of synergism. In the Reforma- 
tion teaching the general spirit of Augustinianism 
has been maintained ; at first more faithfully with 
liUther and the Lutheran Church in its subjective 
value ; with Zwingli and Calvin in its objective 
worth ; more recently with both Lutheran and 
Reformed itnconditional election has been aban- 
doned. Yet synergism has not won fresh credit. 
Pelagianism, it is universally felt, has been finally 
refuted. God is sovereign, and man is free ; both 
truths are to be retained, as Augustine blunder- 
ingly argued. The path to their reconciliation, 
according to modem thought, is to be found in a 
less juristic and more moral conception of Divine 
sovereignty, and in a less indifferent and more 
determinate theory of the human will. Present- 
day mental science, even with the help of the 
doctrines of heredity and environment, has not 
succeeded in rendering any form of materialistic 
determinism cogent to the modern mind. In so far 
it helps to confirm the belief of the bulk of the 
Christian Church in all ages that man’s destiny is 
in his own hands. It prevents us equally from 
any assertion of predestination in its extreme 
personal sense. Election in the sense of our cir- 
cumstances and surroundings being made for us 
and not by us — this is simple and obvious enough. 
But that we are not the necessary result of our 
circumstances and surroundings is the plain testi- 
mony of our conscious life. That conscious life 
which speaks saying, ‘Thou oughtest,’ wakes a no 
less certain echo within, which says, * Because I 
ought, I can.’ That ‘can’ abides for ever, how- 
ever enfeebled it may become.^ The social pressure 
may as a matter of fact be made subservient to its 
increase : since social coercion, if it be reasonable, 
is a condition of moral robustness. Similarly 
man’s independence is secured in dependence on 
God. The essence of freedom is self-surrender to 
the Divine will.® 

Litbraturb.— T here is a very large literature on the subject, 
in the major part of which ‘ election * and * predestination ’ are 
used interchangeably. A copious bibliographer will be found at 
the end of W. A. Copinger, Treatise on Predestination, Blectio'n, 
and Grace, London, 1889. Every modern writer on NT theology 
and every commentator on ‘ Romans ’ and ‘ Ephesians ’ deals 
with the subject— largely by way of simple exposition. The 
two most notable writings of the modern period are Thomas 
Erskine of Linlathen, The Doctrine of Election, London, 
1837, and Schleiermacher, Lehre vo?i der Erunklmiff, Berlin, 

1836. A. 8. Martin. 

ELEMENT.— See Atomic Theory. 

ELEPHANTA. — Elephanta is an island on the 
W. coast of India ; lat. 18° 58' N. ; long. 73° E. j 
about 6 miles from the city of Bombay, and 4 from 
the mainland. The native name of the island is 
Gharapurl, which has been interpreted to mean 
‘city of purification,’ or, in the form Gdrdpur% 

‘ city of excavations,’ of which Furl was probably 
the earlier form. The Portuguese gave it the 
name of Elephanta^ from a life-sized figure of an 
elephant, hewn from an isolated mass of trap-rock, 
which formerly stood in the lower part of the 
island, not far from the usual landing-place. This 
figure fell down many years ago, and was supposed 
to have disappeared ; but it was discovered in 
1864-5, and was removed to the Victoria Gardens, 
Bombay, where all that remains of it now stands. 
The elephant had originally a small figure on its 
back, called by some a young elephant, by others 

1 Of. Henley, ‘ I am the master of my fate ; 

I am the captain of my soul.' ^ 

For a splendid assertion of the same from the side of mysticism, 
see Maeterlinck’s Wisdom and Destiny, Lond. 1902. ! 

2 Of. Tennyson, * Our wills are ours, we know not how ; 

Our wills are ours, to make them thine.’ 


a tiger (Yule-Burnell, Anglo-Indian Gloss., s.v. 
‘Elephanta’). Another image, that of a horse, 
which once stood S.E. of the Great Cave, has dis- 
appeared. The island is famous for a splendid 
series of rock-cave temples, which, according to 
local tradition, w^re excavated by the Pandava 
heroes of the Mahdbhdrata epic, while a* still 
wilder legend attributes them to Alexander the 
Great, to whom popular tradition ascribes many 
great and ancient structures, even in parts of the 
country which he never reached in the course of 
his invasion- Fergusson, comparing them with 
other works of the same type, assigns their con- 
struction to the 10th cent. A.D. ; Burgess dates 
them earlier — in the latter part of tlie 8th or the 
beginning of the 9th^ century. There is said to 
have been an inscription over the entrance of the 
Great Cave, which, if discovered, would probably 
decide the date and the name of the king under 
whom they were excavated. This slab, according 
to Diogo do Couto, the Portuguese annalist, was 
removed by his countrymen ; but, if it ever existed, 
it has now disappeared. 

The temple in the Great Cave is, like all Brah- 
manical rock-temples in W. India, dedicated to 
Siva; and, according to Stevenson, it belongs to 
the Smartta school of that sect. Burgess, how- 
ever, is inclined to believe that it may be older 
than the present sectarial divisions, and that it 
was excavated when all the Saivas held nearly the 
same doctrines. 

In all there are six caves, of which four are fully 
or nearly complete; the fifth is almost entirely 
filled up, and the sixth is supposed to have been 
intended merely to provide cells for anchorites. 
The most important of all is the Great Cave, 
which, excluding the porticoes and back aisle, 
forms an irregular square of about 91 ft. in both 
directions. This contains that striking piece of 
sculpture, a colossal bust, known as the Trimurti, 
or ‘ triad ’ (‘ trinity ’ being an inappropriate expres- 
sion for this Hindu combination of gods), which 
stands at the back of the cave, facing the entrance. 
It undoubtedly represents Siva as the supreme 
deity; but there has been much difference of 
opinion as to the designation of the three faces. 
That in the centre is probably Siva, the creator of 
the universe ; or, as some say, Brahma, who, ac- 
cording to the legend, sprang from the left side of 
Siva to create the world. That on the left of the 
spectator is believed to be the Vedic Rudra, in later 
times identified with Siva, the Destroyer. The third 
face of the triad, that on the right of the spectator, 
has a gentle, placid, almost feminine look; and, 
though genially, and perhaps rightly, regarded 
as that of Siva in the character of Visnu, has by 
some been identified with Parvati, the or 

consort, of Siva. Like many of the Elej^hanta 
sculptures, this group has been sadly mutilated, 
even in recent times, by thoughtless or mischiev- 
ous visitors. It has now been placed under the 
protection of a guard. Enough, however, remains 
to show the wonderful beauty and dignity of the 
sculpture. On each side of the recess in which the 
Trimurti stands are figures of the giant warders, 
minor gods on their promotion, who act as pro- 
tectors [dvarapdla) of the god. The shrine {gar oka) 
of the temple contains in the centre a base, or 
altar, in the middle of which is the lihgam, or 
phallic emblem, of Siva, cut from a stone of harder 
and closer grain than that out of which the temple 
has been excavated. 

‘This plain stone, the mysterious symbol representative of 
6iva as the male energy or production, or source of the genera- 
tive power in nature — as the yoni, or circle in which it stands, 
is of the passive or female power — is the idol of the temple, the 
central object of worship, to which everything else is only ac- 
cessory or subsidiary ’ (Burgess, p. 9). 

In the compartment east of the Trimurti is a 
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group of many sti/rotmding a representa- 

tion of the ancIrogvnoiiH Siva, an image half male 
anil half female, tnown as Anhllmnunsvara, a<’- 
ooiupanied hy Visiiu imliiig on the bird (iariida 
{whom FergusHtm w’ouhl connect with Assyrian 
beliefs), Indra, and Brahma, wlio are here repre- 
sent eci iis in attcmhuice up<m Siva. The sintilar 
compartment on the west side is occupied by Siva 
and ihlrvati, the inouiitam-gotldess, his consort. 
The figures are not really nude (which isaJaina 
rat tier than a BrahmaniVai habit), the drapery 
being carveil in the conventional style, whicdi re- 
presents only the thicker folds and hems. 

Passing to the west poreh,^ we come to the famous 
grou|> of tile marriage of Siva and FUrvatx, wdio 
here reruesent the primoriiial pair from whose 
union tlie fertility of the soil and the increase of 
the human race, cattle, and crops are assured. The 
scene, unfortunately now much damaged, seems to 
depict the meeting of the bridal pair, accompanied 
by Bralimd, Vianu, or Sdrya, the sun-god, the 
mother of tlie bride, and Sarasvati, the goddess of 
eloquence, who blesses the uniyn. Following this 
scene come representations of Biva and Parvati in 
Kailfea, the paradise of the god ; and umler it 
the ten-faced Itavana, king of Lanka or Oylon, ’ 
whose exploits are recorded 'i^n the Eiinifh/nna. 

Opposite the marriage of Siva is one of the most 
remarkahle sculpturcH in the cave — the face of tin? 
principal hgure indicative of rage, the lips wet, with 
tusks projecting from the corners of the mouth. 
This has usually hecn, considered to represent Vira- 
bhadra, one of tiie Saiva incarnathms {rmtidra}* 
It is more probably Bhairava, an incarnation of 
Kudra, wdio seems to be derived from the non- 
Arjan demonolatry— one of the most common 
objects of worship among the Mar&thi people, by 
whom he is also known as Kap&labh^t, ‘skull- 
wearer/ or Mahak^la, Time personified as the 
Great Destroyer. In this aspect Siva waa wor- 
shipiml by the Kaplllika sect, naked mendicants 
who wmre skulls round their necks, and drank from 
a cup formecl out of a human skull (see AghokI). 
Farther on, Siva is depicted performing the Tiln- 
dava dance, which he does in the character of 
Bhutesyara, ‘ lord of ghosts and goblins,* haunting 
cemeteries and places of cremation, attended by 
troops of imps, trampling on reliellious demons, 
heated by drink, and followed in the dance by his 
spouse Devi — another example of the absorption, 
in the cult of the god, of much of the non-Aryan 
devil-worship. Here he also appears as Malulyogi, 
the * great ascetic/ his image closely resemhiing 
that of Buddha, with whom this side of his cultus 
was doubtless closely associated* Burgess (p. 41) 
explains this resemblance as 

‘ due in pert to the circuirmtiince that the Bmhnmne excavated 
their cave temples in imitation and rivalry of the Bauddhas. 
^e Bhikshus or Bauddba ascetics wore yellow robes, and in 
imitation of them probably the Shaiva Yogis and mendic&nrn 
adopted tewny-coloured clothes, Buddha vvas regarded bv his 
followers as the Great Ascetic, and this may have tempte<f the 
early Shalvas to give prominence to a similar characteristic in 
the representatioa of their favourite object of womhip.' 

^ The second rock-temple lias been injured, and 
little of the sculpture remains capable of descrip- 
tion or identilication. The fchira temple is still 
more dilapidated. In the fourth there were, ac- 
cording to Diogo do Couto> two images of Vetala, 
lord of demons, and of Chanel, or DurgS. in !ier 
xnalevolent aspect; but these have long since 
disappeared. The Great Cave is still used at 
Saiva festivals, and a fair is held at the feast of 
the SivurmH, or * Siva^s night,* on the 14th of the 
dark half of Mdgha (about the middle or end of 
February), when a fast is observed by day and a 
vipl by night, and there is special worship of the 
linffam* 

LwBaATtTRi, — The literature connected with Elephanta, is 
voluminous. The b^t account of the place, on which this 


article is largely based, is that of J. Burgess, The Rock-Templm 
of Elephanta or Ghamimri^ with exevUvni photographs by 
D. H. Sykes (Bornbay, IhTl ; reprinted, without illustrations, 
in lS7r»).* This is supplemented by Pandit Bharvanliil Indrajl, 
in BG xiv, iiDff. The earlteHt traveller’s account is that of Van 
Linschoten ed. A. C. Bnniell, Hakluyt .Society, i. 291. 

This was followed by Diogo do Coiito (IbH]), Du muitu mtavel 
e e.mantom Pagadedo Ek/anfe, quoted by Ytile-Burnell, Angl&- 
Indian Gkm.^ p. 341. Ammig lurcminte by other travellers may 
he noterl : Fryer, New Accmmt w/i?, Imiia mul Persia (1898), 
p. 75; Ovingrton, VoiHi(^e fc .S'uraff (ib9f>), p. 155 f.; Grose, 
goyfi' 7 e (0 B. indin (17;'?*), L 59 ff. ; Ives, Vmjafje/rmn Bwjland 
to imPa (1773), p. 45 ; Niebuhr. Vomf/e m A rabie et en A'autrm 
paps ci rmnwiSKus (1774), is. *25 ff . : Macnell, A rchmohina (1783), 
viii. 27b ff. ; Goldingharo, AgiaU± HemirchmiVidt)^ iv. 409 ff.; 
Lord Vakntia, and 7Vair/« (IS09),il 159 ff. ; Forbes, 

Oriental Menunrs (iSKi), i. 423, 452 fT„ 441 ff. find ed. 1834, 1 
20517.); Erskine, Tram, Idteraru Sonet y (1813), i. 189 ff,; 
Maria Graham, Journal of a Pmdmm in Jmiia (1812, 2iid 
ed. 1813), p. 45 ff. ; Ferg-usson, Mock 'Tempks of India (1845), 
p. 54 f.; Fergnsson- Burgess, Pam Tempks of India (!8S0), 
p. 405 ff,; V. A. Smith, A Ilkt. of Fine Art in India and 
Ceylon (1911), p. 215 f. W. CBOOKB. 

ELKESAITES.— -The adherents of a form of 
religion having baptism as its leading feature, 
which arose c. A.D. 100, probably in trails- Jordanic 
Palestine. It was intended to mark a renewal in 
Jutlaism, and was originally a Jewdsh sect. 

I. The literary tradition. — (1) — Tht 

‘ sourceK of our information regarding the Elke- 
I Kaite.s and their founder are far trom abundant. 

Huscbitis (///;' vi. 38) sipeaks of the * perversion of the Elke- 
HrutrsJ' as ^onubhing qniU* c‘ph«i»t*ra.l in clmnwter, And qnotei 
from a homily of Origen on f'*« 82 a pareage which trim to the 
\WHuu dings of Elkifhaitc miiiiioriarieif, lo their facrcil book, and 
to their offer of rcmlwion of ainff. For any more definite 
kiunvk’dge rcgimllng the wet, m well m for light ui'ton its nol 
wholly insiirinfirant hJ«tory, \v<,» an- wAlndy depetulcnt upou 
the h*ere«j<slogwU Hipixdytus and Ep*phaniuH. The former 
narrates the of the Elkemite Alnbiades in Home, while 

the latter recounts the resulta of the ElkcHaite projag.-mda in 
Syna ; but to Imh writers we are even more imlebtrd for their 
extracts from the Elkeeaifee book of r<‘Velatjo«. This document 
was known to them only in its Greek form ; in a passage con- 
taining references to dimensions winch is quoted by both, 
the reduction of the Oriental measures to Roman niilet 
is given by each in identical terms. The copy of the book 
which Hippolytus used was that w'hich Alcibiaaes had taken 
to Rome. It contained some lines referring to Elkesai as a 
righteous man, who had received the book (see below, § 3 ) and 
delivered it to others- These lines, and other two or three 
passages of which we shall speak below, were wanting in the 
copy used by Epiphanius, and were, in fact, written by Aloi- 
biaues himself in fe>me. The style of the Or. translation, or 
else the condition of the MS, was such that both Hippolytus 
and Epiphanius were now and again compelled simplj* to guess 
at the construction, with the result that mistakes have crept 
into their aoaaunts. But their references and quotadons are 
in the main of such a character as to give us the impr«»ion that 
the book was not a large one, and that hardly anything of real 
importance in its contents has been wholly overlooked. As 
yet, however, the task of using the fragments aa materials for 
a connected history of E3ke»al and his work has never been 
taken in h.anfi, and it is the aim of the present article to make 
good this defect. 

In connexion with the various poinhi dealt with la what 
follows, cf. Hippolytus, PMUmmhmmma (Bejfkitatla mmium 
hceresium), ix. 13-17, x. 29 (Miller, pp. »2-S97, MO); Epi- 
phanius, i/aer. xix. xxx, 17. liii, (pp. 40-44, 141, ®7, 401 
Epitmm, xix. xxx. (ed. Dindorf, L S52,M9). The account given 
by Tbeodoret {Hwr, FaF ii. 7} is wholly dependent upon these 
Older authorities, and contributes nothing to the emendation 
of their texts. The Arabic records of the Mughtasila (see 
below) are given in the original, with a German tr,, by D, 
Chwolsohn, Ok Ssahkr d«r il. 54S f., and by G. 

Fliigel, ifam*, mim Lehn tt. mim Sehrifimp Lelprig, 1862, pp. 
48, Mt, 133 f. 

(2) The name , — The Elkemites are so named 
from an Aram, formation which the Gr. tradition 
reprOHents as i^Xxacrnt (Hipp.) or i|X^ai (Epioh.). 
The second element of tliis word may quite iiKel;^ 
be a tnwiHliteration of Aram. 'D3, ‘ Iriaden.* The 
first syllable, according to Epiphanius, corresfKmds 
to * power/ The name as a whole would thus 
mean * hidden power/ and one may quite reason- 
ably believe that the founder of t«e sect— if, let 
us nay, he was, like the A|)OstIe Paul (2 Co 10^*^), 
a man of insignificant presence— was so designated 
by his followers ; the epithet , applied to Simon 
Magus (Ac 8^^) would furnish an analogy- But 
the Arab, form of the name borne by the founder 
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of the Mughtasila (baptists of the Euphrates), viz. 

s-s read in the manuscripts of Kitdh ah 

Fihrist, precludes the aspiration of the first letter, 
and therefore also the derivation of rik from !?'n, 
‘ power.’ The Arab, spelling, in fact, seems rather 
to suggest that the original expression was 'dd Vtt, 
‘hidden God.’ Still, as the Arab, name bears no 
vowel-signs, and also lacks the diacritical points 
without which the last three consonants cannot 
be exactly determined, it may be pronounced in 
various ways, and its real meaning may have been 
something quite different. The conventional form 
‘ Eikesai ’ makes its appearance for the first time 
in Theodqret, who derived it from Origen’s EX/cc- 
traiTai ; this, again, is^ a variation of EX/ce<ra 4 ot, and 
the form EX/ce<ra4os gained currency only through a 
confusion between the name of the sect and the 
surname of the prophet Nahum, of which 

it is the regular Gr. transliteration in the LXX. 

A view that has received considerable support 
is that the name ‘ Eikesai ’ applies to the sacred 
book itself, and not to its author at all. But 
there are no good grounds for accepting this 
theory, which, moreover, involves a quite useless 
distinction. As we shall see presently, there was 
a real personality behind the book. 

(3) The Book of Eikesai. — Tradition affirms that 
Eikesai was in possession of the volume — as a book 
of revelation-— from the very outset of his career, 
but it gives widely varying accounts of the means 
by which he obtained it. The Elkesaite mission- 
aries with whom Origen was acquainted are said 
to have held that it fell down from heaven. 
Another account— or perhaps two — was inserted 
by the above-mentioned Alcibiades in his own 
copy of the work, immediately before the text, 
which began with the chapter describing a vision 
vouchsafed to Eikesai. Hippolytus deciphered as 
much of this inserted note as he was able, and 
reproduces it thus ; 

‘ The righteous man Elchasai received the book from Sera 
[or Serai (? a city or * the Seres,’ i,e. the Chinese)] in Parthia, 
and entrusted it to one named Sobiai, as having been revealed 
by an angel who was twenty-four crxotvot in height, six in 
breadth,' etc. 

On this we would remark that the original writer 
of the note obviously did not know how the book 
had come into existence, and that his fictitious 
statement was really designed to stimulate interest 
in the work, on the principle that curiosity plays 
most assiduously around things of remote origin ; 
while, again, the phrase ‘revealed by an angel,’ 
so far as regards the words inrb dTy^Xou, merely 
represents an idea in the mind of Hippolytus 
himself, who thus sought — ^unwarrantably and 
wrongly — to connect the statement of Alcibiades 
with the vision recorded in the text of the book : 
probably a few words at the end of the note were 
illegible. 

Apart from these prefatory lines, and a few 

assages subsequently interpolated or recast, the 

ook undoubtedly owes its existence to the founder 
of the sect. But it would, of course, be altogether 
wrong to suppose that the founder delivered no 
fresh oracles (commandments, directions about 
ritual, predictions, etc.) while engaged in dis- 
seminating his teachings and governing his ad- 
herents. The deep veneration accorded to his 
descendants at a later day goes to show that in 
his lifetime he had acquitted himself among his 
intimate disciples as a man of God, while many 
features of his book point so clearly to the 
speaker’s conviction regarding his Divine call as 
a prophet that it is impossible to believe other- 
wise. Now, if we examine the extant passages of 
his work in the light of this idea, and take into 
account not only their diction but also the diversi- 


fied character of their matter, we come inevitably 
to the conclusion that the Book of Eikesai came 
into existence by some such process as subsequently 
took place in the case of the Qur’an, i.e. by piecing 
together the separate sheets on which the pro- 
phet’s utterances had from time to time been tran- 
scribed. After Elkesai’s death his followers could 
fall back upon the written record, and could pro- 
mise salvation to all sinners ‘as soon as ye 
hearken unto this book ’ ; but, while he still lived, 

I he must assuredly have insisted — as did, of course, 
also his disciples— upon submission to himself as 
Divinely inspired. The theory that the prophet, 
as occasion arose, uttered his oracles, command- 
ments, decisions, etc., which were then written 
down upon separate sheets and circulated among 
his followers, is that which best accords with the 
contents of the extant texts. 

2. Personality and work of Eikesai. — ^As regards 
the life and personality of Eikesai, all that the 
literary tradition tells us is that he was a pro- 
duct of Judaism, was regarded as a righteous 
man, and announced the new means of obtaining 
remission of sins in the third year of the Emperor 
Trajan. We learn, further, that the Essenes and 
Ebionites accepted him, i.e. either the man him- 
self as a prophet, or, at a later period, his dis- 
tinctive teaching. But the surviving extracts 
and other citations from the sacred book give us 
so definite an impression not only of his doctrines, 
but also of his personality and his labours, that 
we are able in many cases to reconstruct the 
attendant circumstances without great risk of 
error. 

(1) Doctrine and ritual . — Eikesai required his 
adherents to practise circumcision, to observe the 
Sabbath, and, in general, to live according to the 
Jewish Law. He also sanctioned marriage. It 
is probable that the prohibition of flesh-eating 
ascribed to him, perhaps erroneously, by Epi- 
phanius extended only to participation in the 
sacrificial meals of the heathen. He insisted 
'Strongly on the practice of turning towards Jeru- 
salem in prayer, and forbade that of praying 
towards the East— an injunction meant, no doubt, 
for the heathen, and perhaps also the Essenes, 
among his followers. He believed in the One God 
of Judaism and in the Last Judgment. He also 
shared the Jewish belief in various classes of 
angels, and he identified the evil angels with the 
stars in the northern remon of the sky. 

Eikesai was not a learned man. The extant 
fragments of his book show not the slightest evi- 
dence of his having studied the Jewish Scriptures. 
He imagined that he was proficient in astrology, 
and he nad heard of the elements of which the 
world is composed ; but in these things likewise 
his knowledge was of the scantiest. In an astro- 
logical passage of his book the days ‘when the 
moon travels past, or in the same path with them 
[the stars of the north],’ are designated ‘ days of 
the dominion of the evil stars,’ on which accord- 
ingly no task should be begun. One of these days 
was the Sabbath. But the third day was also 
evil : ‘ when another three years of the Emperor 
Trajan have elapsed . . .’ war would break out 
among the ungodly angels of the north, and a con- 
vulsion of all ungodly kingdoms would ensue. The 
prophet had, of course, t& Koman Empire in his 
mind, and, as the catastrophe did not take place, 
this unfulfilled prediction is a positive corrobora- 
tion of the tradition that Eikesai lived and taught 
before the end of the reign of Trajan. 

The principal feature of the Elkesaite form of 
religion was its practice of baptism. Eikesai pro- 
claimed that total immersion of the body— -the 
garments being retained — in the waters of a river 
or a spring was the means whereby the Divine 
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reixiisBion of all wn was to be appropriated. That 
which other forms of reli|iion sought to secure by 
sacrihce on altars was effected here by the waters 
of baptism. The rite must !>e j^rformed * in the 
name of the great ami most high Gmi,’ or [? con- 
jectural remiing] with adoration h,)f Him ; and the 
candidate had to declare, immediately l>efore his 
immersion, that he would henceforth abstain from 
all sin ami a!! improbity in life and conduct. 

Precisely tlie same ceremonial waa to be observed 
when immersion was res«u’ted to for the cure of 
disease and similar troubles, as, the bite of a 
mail dog or of a venomous animal. Those wdio 
fiulfered from phthisis and those who were possessed 
with demons were ordered to immerse themselves 
in cold water, ie, in a river or a well, forty times 
in the course of seven days ; and, if they w'ere 
unable to do this for themselves, the immersion 
liad to be performed, and the requisite vowrs uttered, 
OR their behalf, by others. This sacramental 
bath, as we interpret it, was designed to expel the 
demons and disease-spirits who seek to destroy the 
body. In all religions, no doubt, certain sacra- 
mental ceremonies, such as baptism, laying on of 
hands, anointing, communion, are !>elieved to %vork 
similar effects on the bodily condition, but among 
the Elkesaites the Ixjlief was an oHicially formu- 
lated doctrine. One of their formularies for 
immersion survives in full But, as it contains a 
reference to * this Imok/ Le, the Book of Elkesai, 
and also gives the series of the Klkesaite ^ witnesses 
to the oath * (see Kdow) in a later transcript dating 
from a time when the Greek translation was abtmt 
to appear, the rubric in question has not come 
down to us in its original form. 

We do not venture to afflnn that the use of the sacrament 
Mt forth In this frapuentwas not appointed i».v KIkesai himself 
and first arose in the community at a later date (see 2 K 

Elkesai must have instituted still another sacra- 
mental ceremony — of which, however, we hear 
only indirectly (see below)— viz. a communion witli 
bread and salt. A ceremony of this kind, designed 
to ratify a covenant, was knowm among the Jews 
(cf. Lv 2« Nu IS^ 2 Ch 13®); it betokened 
fellowship at the same table, and thus expressed 
a solidarity of life or intepst amongst the parties. 
In the Elkesaite celebrations, however, the bread 
and salt must have been credited %vith magical 
virtues— beneficent in their nature, of course, yet 
capable of producing the opposite effects in the 
^eof faithless or otherwise unworthy participants, 
iust as is said with regard to the Christian 
Eucharist (1 Co 11^*). The precise nature of the 
beneficent effects in the case before us remains 
unknown ; the OoMestatw Imobi (in the [pseudo-] 
Clmuntims, Homilies^ cap. 4, reads like a reminis- 
cence of the Elkesaite practice. 

(2) The *witmsses to tA$ The Elkesaite 

practice of invoking the elements as witnesses of 
the baptismal vow presupposes the belief that the 
saving effects of sacramental rites might be changed 
into the opposite effects ; it was supposed that 
they would prove fatal to those who took the oath 
falsely. Elkesai enjoined that such an invocation 
should he made at the ceremonial bathings, the 
elements being called to witness the vow of a holy 
md upright life that had to be uttered, before 
immersion, by all desirous of securing the promised 
boon. 

With the ceremonial elements (bread and salt) 
he here associated those of the cosmos, to which 
mankind must likewise look as the source not only 
of blessing but also of the worst of evils, Elkesai 
knew of tlie pentad of elements — earth, water, fire, 
air, and mther, as enumerated in the teaching of 
the Greek schools from Aristotle’s day. In his 
ignorance, however, he substituted for *air’ its 
most palpable manifestation, viz. wind, or the 


winds. “Earth/ again, he interpreted as “the 
earth,’ and maintained accordingly tlmt the heaven 
likewise should have a place among the elements ; 
while, to balance this addition, he rejected fire,* 
which, from its association with sacrifice, he was 
unwilling to a<lmit into his scheme. The cere- 
monial and cosmic elements, as thus elucidated, 
formed the series of the * seven witnesses * to which 
the Elkesaites made ap|ieal when they performed 
the rite of immersion. The underlying Idea, as 
we may surmise, was that those who did’ not keep 
their vow became liable to all the evils whicli these 
elements might produce. Hence, if an Elkesaite 
fell again into am, it was a matter of the utmost 
‘ moment tliat he should repeat the ceremony with- 
out delay. 

(3) Pirsoniilitij^ of ElkesrtL — The baptism of 
I Elkesai alike in its objectr— the remission of sins— 

I and its preliminary condition— the pledge of a 
^ changed life — reminds us of the mission of John 

the Baptist. But there was little in common 
between the two men. It is true tliat, in the 
earlier period of Ids .career, Elkesai, like John, 
believecf in an impending convulsion which would 
dissolve the existing 'worhl-order. But tradition 
fnmishes no ground for believing that lie expressly 
set before himself the task of preacliing repentance 
to his own people and arousing tlieir conscience. 

; The general tone of his admonitions (as, c.y., when 
he gives a reason wliy fire should not W trusted, 

, and why water is better) scarrely suggests the 
: imj'iassioned propagandist. With iierfect composure 
^ of .spirit he enudns that proselytes— his converts 
from heathentfom had first of all to embrace 
Judaism— shall not be baptized on tlie Babbath. 
He looked hir success not to some sudden thrill 
of emotion which predictions of woe woukl excite 
among the |ieople, but to the approval which those 
who believe<i in a Bivine retribution w’ould accord 
to his teaching. He thus counted upon the con- 
vincing XK>wer with wddch his declarations and 
arguments, imstinct as they were with the note of 
assurance, would impress ail who were pre|)ared to 
listen to them with a serious mind. As one who 
received revelations, he must have been an * ecstatic,* 
but he was no less a man of practical Judgment, 
with a clear eye for ways and means. 

On the other hand, Elkesai did not lack that 
inner experience which forms the dynamic of all 
outstanding personalities in the religious sphere. 
We have an evidence of this in his secret wateh- 
\vord, which, it is true, he communicated to his 
disciples for use in their prayers, though in the 
wholly unintelligible form obtained by reversing the 
sounds of each several word. The proper form of 
the saying was mn ova inoo wx, ie. “I 

am a witness over you in tlie day of the Great 
Judgment.’ He thus cherished the expectation 
that at the Last Bay his personal testimony wouhl 
be accepted as decisive before the great tribunal— 
an idea which reveads the intensity of his religious 
conviction. 

(4) I/is comeris and followers, — ^The prophet 
found disciples not only among the Jews, but also 
among the heathen whom the Jew’s called ‘God- 
fearing* (^jSaiJgem 0e6p), He laid upon his 
heathen converts the obligations of circumcision, 
Sabbath-keeping, turning towards Jerusalem in 
prayer, and abstinence from the flesh of pagan 
sacrifices. When, after having given him their 
allegiance, they were tempted by tlieir relatives to 
return again to the sacrificial feasts, he cautioned 
them kindly with the words, ‘Children, go not 
unto the gleam of fire, but follow rather the voice 
of water,* 

(a) The haptked, — ^There is reason to believe 
that Elkesai at first directed his attention mainly 
to the ‘ God-fearing,* or, at least, that he drew the 
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majority of Ms followers from their ranks. TMs 
seems to be implied by the concluding words of 
the lines prefixed to the copy of his book used by 
Hippolytus: words to the effect that the author 
had entrusted the work, as a revelation, to a 
certain * Sobiai.’ Now, this name (So/3tai) is — apart 
from the terminal vowel, which is wanting — an 
exact transliteration of the Aram, fhl'aiya, which 
is the passive participle of a verb signifying ‘to 
stain,’ ‘ to wash,’ and also ‘ to bathe ’ ; and, as a 
definite plural, it would in this case mean ‘the 
bathed,’ ‘the baptized.’ This term, then, as 
found in the prefatory note regarding the book, 
ie. regarding its actual contents, the utterances 
of Elkesai himself, may be taken as indicating 
that his earliest adherents were not of J ewish race, 
but heathens who had submitted to the proselyte 
baptism of Judaism only in order to secure the 
salvation proclaimed by him. His injunction 
against baptizing proselytes on the Sabbath proves 
beyond question, indeed, that he not seldom gained 
accessions from the ranks of heathenism. 

{b) The Mssenes, — Among the Jews the sect of 
the Essenes (g^.v.) accepted the teaching of Elkesai. 
From the time of the Jewish war this group of 
zealous baptists had settled in the district to the 
east of the Jordan, where they had opportunity to 
follow their practice of ritual bathing in streams 
and wells. Elkesai’s teaching was in many points 
akin to their own. Burnt-olierings had already 
been discarded by their fathers, even while the 
altars of the true God were still burning at 
Jerusalem. It is likely enough, too, that a belief 
in astral deities would prevail in a community 
which worshipped the sun at his rising. Whether 
the Essenes abandoned that worship in compliance 
with Elkesai’s general injunction against turning 
to the East in prayer, we do not know. That in 
their other prayers they observed the qibla towards 
Jerusalem may be inferred from the fact that they 
had been in the habit of sending dedicated ofierings 
to the Temple.^ Nevertheless, they must have in 
some degree maintained their distinctive character 
and their separate existence as a community, else 
Epiphanius could not have spoken of the remnant 
of their adherents in his day as a definite group 
among the Elkesaites. 

(c) The Jewish Christians, — The teaching of 
Elkesai found an open door also among the 
Jewish-Christian communities whose language 
was Aramaic. Amongst these — the existing re- 
presentatives of the earliest churches founded by 
the Apostles of Jesus and their associates — ^the 
recollection of the baptism preached by the fore- 
runner of Jesus would still be of some influence ; 
and, moreover, their long-protracted waiting for 
the Saviour’s return from heaven, as well as their 
disappointment that one ‘ sign of the time ’ after 
another had proved abortive, must inevitably have 
tended to predispose them to welcome a new 
revelation. With a view to winning their whole- 
hearted allegiance, Elkesai circulated among them 
a document in which he related how there had 
appeared to him two figures of monstrous size, a 
male and a female, facing each other like a pair of 
statues ; the male was the Son of God, the female 
was the Holy Spirit.® In order to gain credence 
for this story, he averred that the figures— -of equal 
magnitude — stood between two mountains, and 
that he was thus enabled to ascertain their 
dimensions i they were twenty-four axotvoL high 
(ninety-six Roman miles), etc. He also took care 
to represent the vision as a token of God’s approval 
of himself and his work, stating that these beings 

1 Jos. Ant. xvni. i. 6. . . . . ^ „ 

2 We must remember that the Semitic mind quite naturally 
represented the Holy Spirit as female, the Semitic equivalents 
of ‘ spirit ’ being feminine. 


are invisible to man, and had manifested them- 
selves to him only by way of exception. The story 
was quite in keeping with the religious notions of 
these Jewish Christians. The ‘Gospel’ of the 
Nazarseans in Bercea, according to Origen and 
Jerome, contained a reputed saying of Jesus in 
these words : ‘ My mother, the Holy Spirit, took 
me by one of my hairs, and conveyed me to the top 
of the lofty mount Tahor.’ In any case the impos- 
ture — we can call it nothing else — was successful. 
Epiphanius asserts that the Ebionites and the 
. ‘ Nasorseans,’ like the Essenes and the ‘ Nazarseans,* 
were imposed upon by the heresy of Elkesai, and, 
while this statement does not apply to all Nazarenes 
or Jewish Christians, we can quite well believe 
that a large proportion of the pre- Catholic 
Christians of Syria, and especially those occupying 
the district to the east of the Jordan — probably it 
was the latter only who as yet called themselves 
*Ebydntmy ‘the poor’ — ^yielded their allegiance to 
Elkesai. In a later age the Catholic Christianity 
of the East surrendered in similar fashion to Islam, 
and with less excuse. Cf. art. Ebionism. 

(5) The presumptive close of Elkesai^s career , — 
Elkesai had thus become the hierarch of a con- 
fraternity which, if it did not count its members 
by tens of thousands, had nevertheless a consider- 
able influence, and enjoyed a fairly wide expansion. 
Presently he had, of course, to deal with the cares 
and troubles incident to a position like his. The 
members of his communities came to him with 
their grievances. As Jews, they were subject to 
the tyranny and chicanery of special taxation ; as 
monotheists, who would not bow to the gods of 
the State or the statues of the Emperor, they were 
exposed to persecution of all sorts. Elkesai, willing 
to save them from the worst possibilities of these 
oppressions, issued a further document to his faith- 
ful followers, permitting them in the last resort to 
deny their faith with the lips, while still loyal to 
it in their hearts. So long as they withheld their 
inward assent, it was no sin, in times of persecution, 
to worship idols, to take part in the sacrificial 
meals associated with such worship, and, in short, 
to renounce their religion in words. Elkesai 
vindicated this policy by adducing the example of 
a Jewish priest called Phinehas. who, during the 
Babylonian captivity — under King Darius in Susa 
— was saved from death by an act of homage to 
Artemis. 

When we hear in mind that this was a case 
where a religious leader of strongly self-reliant 
character granted to others an indulgence which 
promised no personal advantage to himself, we 
cannot but see in the action a certain humane con- 
sideration and a hiMi degree of tolerant kindliness. 
But leniency in rdigious things is not what we 
look to find in the founder of a sect — not, at least, 
until the closing stages of his career, when the 
fires of enthusiasm are quenched and the mind has 
attained to peace. We may thus venture to 
surmise that this dispensation was Elkesafs last 
proclamation — the message of a man no longer 
young, whose sole remaining wish was to prove an 
attentive shepherd to his flocks, and leave among 
them a legacy of gracious memory. Are his people 
persecuted? Be it so; let them hoodwink the 
ungodly, and the devil. In the great Day of 
Judgment it is their leader’s testimony that will 
count. He, Elkesai, will then bear witness, on 
behalf of his faithful ones, that their denial w^ 
but make-believe, not the expression of their 
inmost thought. It must have been in some such 
frame of mind and with some such conviction that 
he issued his permission to deny their faith. 

It is probable that this dispensation in its original form in- 
cluded an instruction which Hippolytus wrongly interprets as 
referring to the whole book. The instruction is in these words ; 
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‘ Read not tRis discoiirs® before all pt-rt^nns. and guard these 
precepts carefully ; for not aJi iiieii are trustworthy, nor are all 
women upright.’ The phrase ’ all |>erHons,‘ as we think, was 
meant to S« nfMtrieteii to the Elkc'-aiie feliow.'*hip ; since, if it 
!«* taken unroiirtitionally, the renunder that * not ail are trust- 
worthy or upri;.:ht ' would he a pointiesH truism. The 
which* thus sa.'iciioned, under special pres.Htire, a feigned denial 
nf the faitii ^vas interwltni only for those memhers of the sect 
whtm* loyalty and uprightncfes were iteyoiid qiicHtion. To have 
delivered it ’to all ttse uiemhers without discrinnnation would 
have been to risk such a misapplicaticjn as might in no long 
time have hrought Elkeaai’s whole hfc'work to nought. 

The silence of tradition as to ^the eluse of 
Elkei^ai’s life nia^^ taken as an evidenee that he 
iied a natural death. We cannot so nmeh as pjues.s 
when lie died, nor would it be of any threat moment 
even if we knew the exact date, ihuilice it to know 
that he ended his days with his faith unperidexed, 
and at peace with his followers, as may l>e inferred 
from the fact that the veneration accorded to him 
as a religious leader was still maintained towards 
hia deneendants. The form of religion associated | 
with his name continued to flourish for centuries 
after his deatli. i 

3. Elkesaism after the death of its founder.— (1) 
Tim iramiution of tM mcred book. — We have 
alread;^ seen how the separate sheets isMied by : 
Elkesai, so far as they couki l>e recovered, were 
gathered together to form a book. Koiv, at that 
period many people in the larger towns of t>yria : 
understfKid and spoke Greek as well as Arainai<% ■ 
and in this way the teaching of Klkesai innst have 
liecome known also to Syrians who spoke Greek ■ 
only. Amon;: these, in the nmre cultured 
circles of the cities, it found friends and adherents, 
who aUength l)egan to express a desire for a Greek ' 
rendering of the hi|thly-revered document. 

The Greek version of the ikxik of Kikesai, m 
Epiphanius records, enumerated the seven witnesses 
to the oath in two diverse fonns. The series given 
in the surviving directions for immersion we 
recognize as the later. In this list, owing to the 
twofold meaning of the Semitic word on, we find 
* spirits,* and even ‘holy spirits,* instead of ‘the 
winds*; for ‘the tether* we have the inhabitants 
thereof, angels, ‘ the angels of prayer,* who receive 
the prayem of men and convey them to the throne 
of God— a Jewish as well as a Christian belief. 
Instead of ‘ bread,* again, we have * the oil,* which 
may have been meant to sugg^t a sacrament of 
unction, but probably denotes here — together with 
the salt— simply the material used in the prepara- 
tion of nearly all foods, for it is evident that the 
Elkesaites amongst whom these changes had l>een 
effected were not aware that the series of witnesses 
ought to include only cosmica! and ceremonial 
elements, and did not know what the practice of 
invoking them bad originally signified. * Holy 
spirits * and ‘ angels of prayer * are not elements, nor 
are they the sort of beings who would wreak iujury 
on perjured souls. Hence the fact that Epiphanius, 
in the other passage which dealt specially with the 
seven witnesses, and which has not survived, still 
found the original designations— the winds, the 
sether, the bread — ^need not surprise ns: it can 
mean only that the translator felt what was there 
said about these things to be quite inapplicable to 
holy spirits, angels, and oil. 

( 2 ) Proi^rm amon^ Grmk-^mking Jeiouh Chris- 
imw.— The Elkesaite faith, thus equipped with 
the Greek version of its sacred book, exercised an 
infiuence also in certain circles which did not accept 
it fully, and this influence was by no means slight, 
A considerable number of the Greek-speaking 
Jewish Christians of Syria felt attracted by the 
strange work, and appropriated many things — 
ideas as well as practices— they found in it. Now, 
Epiphanius possessed a volume which, as he sup- 
pose, contained the teachings of a certain ‘ Ebion * 
—it was, of course, simply an Ehionite work — and 


from which he t|uoted a commandment requiring 
that after cohabitation a man s!iall_ bathe ‘often, 
and in bis chithes,’ as also a prescription for sick 
people and tlio.se who had been bitten by a venomous 
animal, directing them to bathe in water and invoke 
four pairs of names, these being compiled from the 
two li.stH of the seven Eike>aite ‘ witnesses* (i/ctT, 
XXX. 2. 17,p{>. 126 A, B, 141 B). 

(3) The Elkcmite mmkm to the West . — About 
I the year 220 of our era a group of Elkesaites in the 
; Syrian littoral who posscs.'^ea the Greek version 
or their sacred book were of a spirit so vigorous 
and enterprising that tliey sought scope for it in 
an attempt to jiropagate their doctrines in other 
parts of the Homan Empire. They proposed to 
.send missionaries to the West, and that these 
should appeal to the Catholic Cliurches and show 
their book to the members, asking them to liearken 
to its message and assent to it, and should then, 
on condition of their doing this, invite them to 
undergo immersion for the remission of sins. Uixjn 
one chapter of the book in particular they placed 
no small reliance, as it seemed to be precisely of 
such a character as would dispose the Christians 
to look favourably on tlie^ book as a whole. This 
was the Christ4dogicaI section, which probably does 
not go further back than the Greek version, and 
which contained the doctrine that ‘Christ’ had 
ajipeared often in the course of the world’s history. 

Epu>fianiuf? <’onfsgsns tfjiit he diti not fully nndcwtaiid tht 
in <{Ui'Kti»n, anri that, in particular* he could not make 
«ut whether the ilhn«t i^|mken of wa« the defiiw or another. 
Fiimlly, or raih**r hy of itt Jiiar, hii he add® 

a short note (ronni*ctini;--«on quite fallsuhous grouiidt— -the 
Jllftnent of the two jtiKantic forms with a certain doctrine of 
Jewish'Christian gnoMis, acrording to which Christ was the 
Adam created in Paradtee. and in his several advents simply 
assumed for the time the hmiy of A<isni. Hipi»olytus, on tht 
other hand, says expU<?itly that the ElkesaiUt Ciiristolog'.v pro- 
ceed-^ ujKJii the Pylhm?orean i<iea of transmisrration, ami actually 
quotes m this connexion a woni (M«Tayvt<#.crCa4) associated with 
that doctrine. But, when he tells us that in the ChriaU>loi;ical 
teaching of the Elkesaites f ihrist was said to have been * born of 
the Virgin this time,’ we feel that, he is supplementirjg- from his 
own creed ; for, had this been expressly stated in the document, 
Epiphanius could scarcely have had any dubiety in the matter, 
but would have known that by * Christ* the Mkeaaites meant 
the Lord Jesus. 

From the remaining data of the two heresio- 
logists, so far as they agree, we infer that the later 
Elkesaite Christology was somewhat as follows: 
Christ is a higher being ; was fashioned in Paradise 
as Adam, and since then has been bom — not 
merely once, as now, but repeatedly in the course 
of previous ages— in various personalities as a man 
like other men, or has aiipeared as a phantom. It 
is hardly open to doubt tliat in the fragment under 
consideration it was implied that not only Jesus, 
but also Elkesai, was an incarnation of the Clirist, 
and, indeed, that the latest and most notable 
manifestation of the great being was none other 
than Elkesai, not Jesus of Namreth. Now Elkesai 
himself cannot have believed this, as he had made 
it known that the Son of God had appeare<i to him 
in a form of enormous proportions ; and it is much 
more likely that this fact was overlooked by the 
later generation of his adherents. The Christo- 
io^cal section, as the present writer thinks, first 
sjiw the light at the time when the Elkesaites — ^in 
Aparaeia or elsewhere — were preparing copies of 
their book for their Western mission. The period 
and the locality both tended to favour the delusion 
that the Catholic communities would be satisfied 
witli such a Christology. It seems to have been at 
this time also that an addition was mad© to the 
directions for the sin-purging rite of immersion, 
the formula * in the name of the great and most 
high God * being supplemented by the words ‘ and 
in the name 01 hk son, the Great King.* The 
smaller Interpolation was meant, of course, to serve 
the same purpose as the larger. 

The apostles of the Elkesaite faith* thus fur* 
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nished with a revised edition of their book, then 
set forth to the conquest of Catholic Christendom. 
Origen, in a discourse directed against them, says 
that they ventured to approach ‘the Churches.^ 
But they were quite unable to win a firm footing 
anywhere. Nor is this to be wondered at, as the 
enterprise rested u^on a wholly defective appre- 
hension of the doctrines, the rites, and the general 
conditions of the Catholic world. 

Our further knowledge of the undertaking is 
restricted to the efforts of Alcibiades, a citizen of 
the important town of Apameia on the Orontes, 
who directed the Elkesaite mission in Rome, He 
found the Roman Church in a condition that 
seemed altogether favourable to his designs, and 
he determined to take full advantage of the fact. 
Bishop Callistus (a.d. 217-222) had shown himself 
unwilling to exclude sinners from the fellowship of 
the Church, even for sins of the flesh, the usual 
penalty of which had been excommunication. It 
was asserted by his opponents that this leniency 
had caused the prevalence of precisely that kind of 
sins ; but Callistus maintained that Christ for- 
gave all whose intentions were good, and so would 
h& forgive all. The learned Hippolytus, who is 
our informant here, and who was chosen bishop by 
the dissatisfied party, deplores that the sinners were 
now arrogating to themselves the name ‘ Catholic 
Church ’ ; he also states that the attempt to intro- 
duce a second baptism was first made in the time 
of Callistus {Philosophoumenaj ix. 8, p. 290 f.). 

The circumstances thus noted by Hippolytus find 
a striking echo in two of his quotations from the 
Greek book of Elkesai — the only passages with 
which we have not yet dealt. They are as follows : 

‘ My children ! if one has lain with any kind of beast, or with 
a male, or with his sister, or his daughter, or has committed 
adultery or fornication, and desireth forgiveness of his sins, so 
let him, as soon as he has hearkened to this book, be baptized 
the second time in the name of the great and most high God, 
and in the name of his Son the great king, and purify and 
cleanse himself, and take to witness the seven witnesses recorded 
in this book : the heaven and the water and the holy spirits and 
the angels of prayer and the oil and the salt and the earth.’ 

‘ Again I say, 0 adulterers and adulteresses and false prophets 
ti.e. heretical teachers], if ye will be converted, that thereby 
your sins may be forgiven, so ye likewise shall have peace and a 
portion with the just, as soon as ye have hearkened to this book 
and are baptized the second time, in your clothes ’ (^Philos, ix. 10, 
p. 294 f.). 

Here we recognize at a glance the hand of the 
reviser : the reference to ‘ this book,’ the name of 
the Son of God added to that of the most high 
God, the list of witnesses in its later form. But 
we also note, as something altogether new, the 
passive use of ‘ baptize ’ ; the sinner is to ‘ let him- | 
self he baptized,’ or ‘ be baptized,’ and, moreover, | 
‘for the second time.’ We cannot well imagine 
that the latter changes in the two texts had hQ&n 
made in Syria in anticipation of the projected mis- 
sion to the Christians of the West. For one thing, 
it is quite incredible that any missionary religion 
would from the outset entertain the thought of I 
finding its converts in a class of persons^ that could • 
only cover it with odium. For another, it is certain ' 
that the text used hy Epiphanius either did not * 
contain these particular directions for the sin- * 
cancelling ablution at all, or, at least, did not ‘ 
contain them in the form which Hippqlytns found 
in the copy^ originally belonging to Alcibiades — the 
form, that is to say, providing expressly for sinners 
usually regarded as of the grossest type, and contain- 
ing the summons to the second ba^ism. Neither 
of these features could have escaped Epiphanius, nor 
would he have failed to denounce them. In point 
of fact, the two passages — or, so far as regards the 
first, its extant version — must have been composed 
by Alcibiades himself, after he had made approaches 
to the dominant party, the Callistians. He ad- 
dresses the Christians in exactly the same manner j 
as their own teachers, viz, as ‘children’ (a form 


which, it is true, had been used also by Elkesai), 
seeking thus to coax them to his side, and keep 
them there ; for he had but one end in view — the 
formation among them of a community that should 
hold the Book of Elkesai in reverence. The idea 
of the second baptism must have struck him as full 
of promise for his purposes ; and so, with a view to 
its adoption, he composed the two verses quoted 
above, containing respectively the ritual for gross 
sinners and the invitation or summons to the second 
baptism. For the former he found a pattern in 
Elkesai’s prescription for the bite of a mad dog, and 
the style of the original is cleverly imitated in the 
successive ‘ or . . . or . . .’of the interpolation. 

But it was all a beating of the air : these accom- 
modations to Roman Christianity were of no avail. 
Under Bishop Callistus, sinners were sure of leni- 
ence and remission without exorbitant penances, 
and this, moreover, wfithin the pale of their ances- 
tral Church ; what further end could be served hy 
their becoming Elkesaites ? 

The sole remaining expedient of the Syrian 
missionaries was to make a prodigy of the Book 
of Elkesai, which, as a matter of fact, they them- 
selves no longer fully understood. It is possible 
that some inexperienced or uneducated or unintel- 
ligent Christians were drawn to them hy a liking 
for the occult and the fantastic, and here and there 
formed a little Elkesaite group. But any such 
community must have been short-lived, fox there 
was no practical interest to bind the members 
together. In short, the result of the Elkesaite 

B ganda in Catholic Christianity was such that 
uus could speak of the movement as having 
arisen, and then presently died away. 

(4) Later fortunes of the sect in the East , — In 
those parts of Syria where Catholic Christianity 
supplanted Jewish Christianity Elkesaism gradu- 
ally dwindled away, and in the Hellenized section 
of the inhabitants it became completely extinct. 
But in that district of the country which lay at a 
distance from the main highways, and in which it 
won its earliest victories — among a population 
speaking Aramaic exclusively— it stood its ground, 
and even made a further advance. 

{a) The Sampsceans, — Before Epiphanius left 
Palestine (A.D. 367), he heard of a sect living in the 
country eastwards from the Jordan and the Dead 
Sea, viz. the Sampsseans (Sampsenes, Sampsites), 
who believed in one God, and worshipped Him by 
ablutions. ‘ They held that life arose from water. 
They vaunted Elkesai as their teacher, and in their 
midst lived two women, sisters, who were descended 
from him. The members were accustomed to bend 
the knee to these women, and even to follow behind 
them for the purpose of securing their spittle and 
the dust from their feet, preserving these in cap- 
sules, which they carried as amulets. In most 
matters of creed and ritual they were at one with 
Judaism ; nevertheless they were not Jews. Their 
distinguishing peculiarity was their reverence for 
the Book of Elkesai, and they did not own the 
authority of either the Old or the New Testament. 
Incorporated with them were the Ebionites, the 
Nasorieans, the Nazarfeans, and the Ossseans. 
With reference to this point, Epiphanius states 
that the last-named sect, i,e, the Essenes, had 
‘now’ renounced Judaism, and no longer lived in 
the manner of the Jews. 

The only conclusion we can draw from these data 
is that the Elkesaites had given up that particular 
feature of J udaism which formed at once a bond, of 
union and a principle of isolation for* the Jewish 
people, i.e. their observance of legal purity in food 
and drink, and their consequent refusal to eat with 
the heathen. Now the coincidence of this defection 
with the occurrence of a new name of a decidedly 
heathen cast forms a sufiScient ground for thinking 
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it probable that a ^oup of Syrians of non- Jewish 
race had united with the Elkesaite baptists, and 
accepted^ their sacred book, but did not observe 
the Jewish regulations about food. The name 

* Sampsieans,’ if we may trust the accuracy of its 
traditional form, means ‘ the sunny ones,’ or * the 
sunlike,’ not ‘sun-worshippers’ or the like. It 
prompts the conjecture that the ‘ Sampsseans ’ were 
really a family, and indeed one of high standing. 
They would seem likewise to have been well-to-do, 
perhaps also on a good footing with the civil 
authorities, and on these grounds to have rapidly 
risen to great influence in the Elkesaite fellowship. 
Tlie two great-granddaughters of the prophet will- 
ingly accepted their obeisance, while the Elkesaites 
by birth did not refrain from sitting with their new 
associates at meals ; and it was for the sake of the 
latter that the former discarded the Jewish laws 
regarding food, and thus broke away from the com- 
munity^ to which they — as a somewhat unacceptable 
party, it is true— had hitherto belonged. Socially, 
therefore, the older group may be said to have 
united with the newer, rather than the newer with 
the older, and this circumstance took efiect also 
upon the nomenclature. The Sampsseans did not 
surrender their high-sounding name. They were 
the most eminent section of the order*; they 
became its leading group, and, when outsiders 
occasionally spoke of the whole community as the 

* sun-like ones,’ the older Elkesaites actually felt 
flattered, and, indeed, soon began to apply the 
new name to themselves. 

The Elkesaite baptists may have maintained for 
centuries their tranquil existence in the little- 
visited district watered by the Eastern triWtaries 
of the Jordan, but the voice of tradition is hence- 
forth silent with regard to them. 

[h) The Mughtasila, — ^The name of Elkesai — hut 
only the name — crops out once more in an ethno- 
OTaphic note in the Kitdb ahFihrist by Ibn Abi 
Ja'qub al-Nadim (ed. Eliigel, Leipzig, 1871-72, p. 
340). The note refers to a religious community 
whose adherents inhabited the wide-spreading 
swampy region traversed by the Euphrates in its 
lower course, and were locally known to the Arabs 
as al-Mughtasila, i.e. ‘ those who wash themselves.’ 
We are informed that ‘ these people are numerous 
in the marsh-lands, and they are, in fact, the 
Sabaeans of the marshes.’ They must accordingly 
be regarded as identical with the Sabians (also 
meaning ‘ baptists’) mentioned in three passages of 
the Qur’an (li. 59, v, 73, xxii. 17) as a people who, 
together with Jews and Christians, are to have 
liberty in the exercise of their religion. This 
privilege was accorded to them in virtue of their 
monotheism and their possession of sacred writings. 
The note continues : ‘ They maintain that people 
should wash [often], and they also wash all they eat. 

Their leader is called ; he is the person 

who founded their faith.’ Chwolsohn reads the 
name as al-^asaih^ Eliigel as al-J^asih ; but, as we 
have already seen, this transliteration can rest 
upon conjecture only. The note also ascribes a 
duahstic cosmology to the sect, stating that they 
believed m a male and a female order of beings, and 
asserts that at an earlier time, as regards the two 
original principles, they agreed with the Mani- 
chaeans. On this point al-Nadim makes another 
interesting statement (Chwolsohn, i. 1251), viz. 
that the father of Mani (who founded Manichseism 
in the 3rd cent, a.d.) joined the Mughtasila, and 
educated his son in their faith, and that the latter 
began to proclaim his own doctrine at the age of 
twenty-four. The baptists of the Euphrates can 
thus be traced back to the end of the 2 nd century. 
They were known to Muhammad as monotheists 


and possessors of sacred writings ; and some time 
afterwards an inquirer learned from them that their 
founder and lord was called Elkesai — or some such 
name. Now, not every religion has a lord and 
founder. Islam, however, tolerated only such forms 
of religious belief as were like itself in this respect. 
Thus the Mughtasila, in meeting inquiries regard- 
ing their origin, had the most cogent of reasons for 
putting forward some name that might stand as 
co-ordinate with names like Moses, Jesus, and 
Muhammad, and accordingly the reference in the 
Kitdb ahFihrist cannot rank as historical evidence. 
All that the note proves is that the priestly or 
learned class among the Mughtasila had heard of 
the name of Elkesai as that of a religious leader, or 
teacher, while this again may signify nothing more 
than that a copy of the Book of Elkesai, inscribed 
with his name, had fallen into their hands. If, 
moreover, the volume was for a considerable period 
their sole possession of the kind, they would come 
to honour it as their oldest document ; and in this 
way might arise the tradition that the book con- 
tained doctrines which its author had delivered to 
their ancestors at the birth of their religion. A 
religious document of that kind, even when its 
possessors do not follow it in practice — and almost, 
indeed, in proportion to their inability to understand 
it — tends to become a holy thing, whose very name 
inspires reverence. Thus we need not assume that 
the Mughtasila ever really lived as Jews, observing 
circumcision, the Sabbath, or the qihla towards 
Jerusalem. 

The monotheism of the Muglitasila was, with 
some of them, only a pretext ; ‘ to this day,’ says 
the Arabic writer, ‘they have among them some 
who worship the stars ’ ; besides, it was combined 
with dualistic tenets, and accordingly, like that of 
Mani, must have been derived, not from Judaism, 
but — either by means of actual contact, or through 
the studies of the priests — from Parsiism. That 
the Mughtasila performed their ablutions by bath- 
ing may be presumed from the fact that they lived 
in a marshy district ; but on the same grounds it 
seems unlikely that they deemed it essential to 
use river or spring water. We cannot say whether 
or not they practised immersion. That Elkesai 
himself had proclaimed his doctrine among them 
is a 'jpriori improbable, even if it should be thought 
possible that in his day they were Jews, or had 
provisionally become Jews. Success among them 
would have induced him to remain in their midst, 
just as his success in the district to the east of the 
Jordan kept him there; and, moreover, it was in 
the latter locality that his descendants lived. 

4 . Origin of Elkesaism and its place in the his- 
tory of religion.— -With reference to the historical 
connexion of Elkesaism with other religions of 
similar character, the main question turns upon its 
practice of baptism. Let us state at once that 
what we have to deal with is not the mere fact of 
religious washing or bathing, hut the requirement 
of total immersion in a river or spring, with the 
garments on, as a necessary condition of remission 
of sins or bodily healing. 

J udaism never at any time made such a demand, 
although the Essenes, it is true, bathed in loin- 
sheets, and must in cis-Jordanic Palestine have 
had to content themselves with the water of ponds. 
We meet with the practice in Southern Babylonia, 
among the Manda^ans, and also in the far East, 
among the Hindus. As regards the latter, we 
find Manu enjoining that those guilty of certain 
sexual sins must expiate them by bathing in their 
clothes {Laws, xi. 175 ISBE xxv. 466]); and the 
Hindus, from similar motives, practise immersion 
in rivers. The Mandseans likewise bathe in the 
river Euphrates for remission of sins, being 
clothed in white for the occasion, just as they 
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formerly wore white garments in their daily life 
{see W. Brandt, Manddische JEteligiorij Leipzig, 
1889, pp. 91, 92, 224). 

That this religious rite was brought to Palestine 
by way of the Euphrates from India we cannot 
believe, if for no^ other reason than that it is not 
again alluded to in the code of Manu, which prob- 
ably attained its present form c. A.D, 1000, so that 
the practice can hardly have been at that date a 
long-established or popular one in India. The 
probability is rather, indeed, that it migrated 
from the Euphrates towards the East, just as the 
Mandoeans themselves spread eastwards from that 
river into the interior of Persia. 

The resemblance between the practice of the 
M&ndaeans and that of Elkesai is striking. But 
in the former we do not find anything to corre- 
spond with the vow which Elkesai demanded from 
his adherents at their immersion, or with the 
invocation of the seven witnesses. Nor did the 
sacramental elements of the Mandseans consist of 
bread and salt. Their oldest sacred writings were 
composed in the period of the Sasanians, or even 
earlier, but they contain no mention of Elkesai. 
The Mandseans oelieved that their deity dwelt in 
the North, beyond the mountains whence the 
great rivers come, and it was towards that point 
that they turned in prayer. These facts forbid 
the assumption that they owed their religious 
ritual to Elkesai. 

Nor are we able to affirm that, contrariwise, 
the Elkesaite ritual was derived from Babylonia. 
We may, indeed, regard it as possible, and even 
probable, that the Mandaean cult was the older, 
but this does not admit of proof. For his doc- 
trines Elkesai did not need to go so far. Baby- 
lonia was the cradle of astrology, but this ‘ science ’ 
had already spread over a great part of the world. 
In conformity with the belief that water is the 
source of life and health, the Parsi theologians 
fancied that the two trees ‘All-seed’ and ‘All- 
lieal ’ germinated from the sea, or from the waters 
of a wliolesome spring. A similar idea, however, 
had long found a footing on Jewish soil, where it 
can be traced back to the passage in Ezk 47 de- 
scribing the future glory of the land. 

Do we find any light from Bab. antiquity upon 
the Elkesaite immersion? In the ancient Baby- 
lonian texts hitherto published, though we there 
find mention — in a religious connexion — of such acts 
as drinking clear water, suffusing, laving, washing, 
cleansing, and sprinkling with the waters of wells 
or springs, of the Euphrates, the Tigris, or the 
sea, we have as yet discovered no definitely at- 
tested instance of immersion. The earliest known 
reference to the practice in the Semitic world is 
still the case of Naaman the Syrian, who dipped 
himself seven times in the Jordan in order to be 
healed of his leprosy (2 K 5^^). 

In the civilized belt of country around the 
Mediterranean Sea, which extended on the East 
beyond the Jordan, we find the religious rite of 
immersion associated with that conception of the 
new birth which enters largely into the mysteries. 
With that idea, therefore, it is no doubt genetic- 
ally connected, and, like the mysteries generally, 
is to be traced to the esoteric doctrines of priests. 
The association of immersion with the vow and 
the seven witnesses, as found among the Elkesa- 
ites, seems to imply that their founder had become 
acquainted with the ceremonial of one or other of 
the mystery-cults practised by a priesthood or a 
religious association. His own ritual is modelled 
after some such solemnity, and he may well have 
taken the practice of immersion — the central fea- 
ture of the ceremony — from the same source. 

So far as we can judge, it did not fall to the lot 
of the Elkesaites to have an active share in the 


rise or development of any religion that survived 
their own. It has been asserted that their doc- 
trines had an influence upon the system of ideas 
embodied in Islam, but this has never been proved. 
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W. Brandt. 

ELLORA. — Ellora is a town in the dominions 
of the Nizam of Haidarabad ; lat. 20“ 21' N. ; long. 
75“ 13' E. ; famous for its rock-caves and temples. 
There is some doubt as to the true form and deri- 
vation of the name. The form accepted by Burgess 
is Veruld or Elurd, which has been identified with 
a place called Vellura in the JBrhat Samhitd of 
Varahamihira (xiv. 14 ; I A xxii. 193) ; or with Eld- 
pwm, which may mean ‘cardamom town’; while 
others connect it with Tamil Ehc-urUf ‘ rule village ’ 
(see Fleet, BG i. pt. ii. 391). Fleet writes the 
name Ellora. The place is still considered sacred, 
and is the site of a shrine of Grsnesvara, one of 
the twelve sacred Zmp'am-temples of India. This 
was probably connected originally with the caves, 
but, when these were desecrated by Aurangzib 
{q.v.)y it was transferred to the neighbouring 
village. The caves, according to Burgess (p. 4), 
are about half a mile E. of the village, and lie 
nearly N. and S. along the W. face of the hill, on 
the summit of which the modern village of Bozah 
stands. They extend a little over a mile in a 
straight line. The caves at the S. end are Bud- 
dhist ; those at the N. end J aina ; while those 
between these groups are Brahmanical. 

I. The Buddhist caves. — The Buddhist group 
at the S. end consists of twelve excavations, which 
were constructed in the period between A.D. 450 
and 650 or 700. Of this group three caves are 
especially important. That numbered X in the 
list of Burgess is the great chaitya, or rock-temple, 
the only one of the kind at Ellora, and locally 
attributed to Visvakarma, the architect of the gods. 

* It is a splendid temple, with a fine facade and large open 
court in front, surrounded by a corridor, and worthUy con- 
cludes the series of Buddhist Chaitya caves, which, taken 
together, are perhaps the most interesting group of buildings 
or caves in India, We can now trace the sequence of these, 
from the early wood-fronted examples at Pitalkhora, Kondane, 
and Bhaja, through the stone-fronted caves of Bedsa and Karle 
iq.v.) to the elaborately decorated fagades of the two latest at 
Ajanta {q.v.), till at last it loses nearly all its characteristic 
external features in this one at Ellora * (Burgess, p. 9). 

It contains a great ddgoha, or relic-shrine, and 
on the front of it an immense mass of rock is 
carved into a large image of Buddha, attended by 
the Bodhisattvas, Avalokitesvara and Manjusri. 

The second is the Don T^dl cave, so called 
because it was long supposed to consist of only 
two storeys. In 1876, however, the lower storey 
was cleared of the earth which had completely 
buried it. This cave seems to have been left 
partially incomplete, and was intended to serve 
both as a temple and as a monastery. 

The third gi-eat Buddhist cave, known as the 
Tin J'hdly or three-storeyed cave-temple, was suited 
rather for worship than for use as a monastery. 

* This is of its class,’ writes Burgess (p. 16), * one of the most 
important and interesting caves at Elura. In no other series 
do we find a three-storeyed Vihara carried out with the same con- 
sistency of design and the like magnificence as in this example, 
and from these circumstances there is a grandeur and propriety 
in its appearance that it w'ould be difficult to surpass in cave 
architecture. The greatest interest, however, lies in its being 
a transitional example between the styles of the two great 
religions which divide between them the architectural magnifi- 
cence of the place. On comparing it with the Das Avatara 
cave, that all but immediately succeeds, it seems almost as if the 
builders of this cave had been persuaded to change their faith, 
and by gentle means to adopt the new religion, and not that 
they had been converted by persecution, as has been ver\ 
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generally supposed. So gently, indeed, does the change seem 
to take place, that we can hardly detect it in the architecture, 
though the sculptures announce it with sufficient distinctness. 
But the mode in which sculpture is substituted in the upper 
story of the cave for the arrangement of cells in the older and 
genuine Viharas shows that a change was creeping over the 
form of the religion long before it pronounced itself by the 
acceptance and adoration of the new gods.’ 

2. The Brahmanical caves. — The Das Avatdra 
cave, as its name, ^ the Ten Incarnations,’ implies, 
is purely Brahmanical. It contains sculptured 
images of all the greater gods. An inscription 
indicates that it was finished, or was at least in an 
advanced condition, in the middle of the 8th cent. 
A.D. The other chief Brahmanical caves are the 
Rdme^vara and the Dumar Lend^ the latter one 
of the finest of its kind, and interesting as being 
almost a duplicate of that of Eleplianta (g'.v.)* 

But of all the Brahmanical monuments none is 
more remarkable than the Kaildsa^ named after 
the paradise of »iva, also known as Bang MaJml, 

‘ painted hall,’ which was constructed in the reign 
of Krishna (Krsna) i., the Rastrakuta king of 
Malk’hed‘(c. A.D. 760-783; see ‘ Aechitecture 
[Hindu], vol. i. p. 742^). The Kailasa is an un- 
doubted copy of the old structural temple of 
Vimpaksa at Pattadakal in the Bijapur District, 
and this again, a temple in the Dravidian style 
of S. India, is strikingly like the old temple of 
Kailasanatha at Conjeeveram (J. H. Marshall, 
Arch, Survey Report, 1905-6, p. 112; Smith, 
Early Hist,^ p. 386 f.). ‘It is,’ says Burgess {op. 
cit. p. 26), * by far the most extensive and elaborate 
rock-cut temple in India, and the most interesting 
as well as most magnificent of all the architectural 
objects which that country possesses.’ Fergusson 
[Indian and Eastern Arch. [1899], p, 334, ed. 1910, 
i. 342 ), says : 

In it ‘ we have a perfect Dravidian temple, as complete in all 
its parts as at any future period, and so advanced that we 
might have some difficulty in tracing the parts back to their 
originals without the fortunate possession of the examples on 
the Madras shore. Independently, however, of its historical or 
ethnographical value, the Kylas is in itself one of the most 
singular and interesting^ monuments of architectural art in 
India. Its beauty and singularity always excited the astonish- 
ment of travellers, and in consequence it is better known than 
almost any other structure in that country, from the numerous 
views and sketches of it that have been published.* 

And he goes on to show that it reverses the 
methods of the Buddhist caves which adjoin it, 
being not a mere chamber cut in the rock, but a 
model of a complete temple, such as might have 
been erected on the plain. In other words, the 
rock has been cut away both externally and in- 
ternally, leaving the structure completely isolated 
from the cliif, of which it once formed a part. The 
disadvantage of this mode of construction natur- 
ally is that the building stands in a pit. . Butdt 
remains an example, probably unique, of unsparing 
labour devoted to the construction of a religious 
edifice.^ Amon^ the important groups of sculpture 
which it contains are that of the destruction of 
Mahisasura, or the buffalo-headed demon (which 

S 'ves its name to Mysore), slain by Chandi or 
urga; those of Siva in his various manifestations ; 
and the shrines of the nver-godde.sses — Ganga, 
Sarasvati, and Yarn! or Yamuna. 

3, The Jaina caves.— Lastly come the Jaina 
caves. Of these the two principal are 
‘very extensive works, superior both in extent and elaboration 
to any of the Brahmanical caves, excepting, of course, the 
Kailasa, and the Vi^vakarma among the Buddhist ones. 
Though two storeys in height and extremely rich in decoration, 
the Indra and Jagannath Sabhas are entirely deficient in that 
purpose-like architectural expression which characterized the 
works of the two earlier religions. They have no cells, like the 
Viharas, and are nothing like the Chaits^a halls of the Bud- 
dhists, nor do they suggest the Chava^is, like the Dumar Lena 
of the Hindus. Bich and elaborate though they certainly are, 
the plan is compressed, and all their arrangements seem to 
result more from accident than from any well-conceived design, 
so that they lose half the effect that might have been produced 
with far less elaboration of detail * (Burgess, p. 44). 

They are much later in date than either the 


Buddhist or the Brahmanical caves. It seems that 
the Jainas occupied the place after the decadence 
of the Rathod dynasty in the 9th or 10th cent. 
A.D., and their only desire was to mark the superi- 
ority of their religion, then becoming important, 
by rivalling the works of their predecessors. 

Literature.— This article is based on the excellent mono- 
graph, ‘ Report on the Elura Cave Temples and the Brahman- 
ical and Jaina Caves in Western India,’ by J. Burgess, forming 
vol. V. of the 1883, which is fully illustrated with 

photographs, drawings, and plans. This is in continuation of 
Fergusson-Burgess, Cave Temples of India (1880), in which 
see pp. 367-384 for the Buddhist caves ; 431-463 for the Brah- 
manical ; 495-602 for the Jaina. Also see J. Fergusson, Hist, 
of hidian and Eastern Architecture (1899), pp. 127, 334-337, 446, 
ed. 1910, i. 120 ff., 127 f., 159, 201 ff., 342 ff., ii. 19 f.; V. A. Smith, 
A Hist, of Fine Art in India and Ceylon (1911), p. 210 ff. 
The place is fully described by Syed Hossain Bilgrami and 
C. Willmott, Historical and Descriptive Sketch of H.H. the 
Nizam's Dominions (1883), ii. 440 ff. For illustrations also see 
W. H. Workman, Throtigh Tovxn and Jungle (1904), p. 158 ff. 
The earlier account by J. B. Seely, The Wonders of Elm'a 
(1st ed. 1824), has been superseded by later investigation. 

W. Crooke. 

ELYSIUM. — See Blest (Abode of the), 
State of the Dead. 

EM AN C I PAT ION.— Definition. — Emancipa- 
tion in its more general sense signifies the liberation 
of the individual from the yoke of the community 
and its institutions, or from that of tradition and 
custom ; or, again, the liberation of a smaller and 
weaker community from the coercion of a larger 
and more powerful. As the restrictions in question 
may vary greatly in kind, and may relate to vari- 
ous aspects of life, emancipation, too, may assume 
different forms. Before we discuss the moral 
character of the movement towards freedom, we 
shall make a general survey of the whole field. 
We may distinguish between the emancipation of 
thought and emancipation in the sphere of action, 
though for the most part the two nave proceeded 
hand in hand. 

I. Emancipation of thought. — Thought becomes 
emancipated when it casts aside the traditional 
views and prejudices which have impeded its free 
movement jn the past. We do not, of course, 
apply the term ‘ emancipation ’ to every case where 
erroneous traditions are abandoned, but only to 
cases where the general consciousness of a com- 
munity is concerned, and where the restrictions 
upon thought had the sanction of some coercive 
authority. Thus, in particular, the moral con- 
sciousness may become emancipated from ethical 
conceptions . hitherto hallowed by tradition and 
established by public opinion ; religious thought 
may similarly pass from under the bondage of 
sacred traditions and ecclesiastical authority ; 
there may also be an emancipation of science, as 
when it frees itself from the fossilized prejudices 
that have erewhile hampered its progress ; or of 
art, as when it is delivered from some hoary religi- 
ous tradition, or from the incubus of an antiquated 
school or style. ^ Emancipation of this sort is 
always allied with the spirit of criticism, as in 
Greece, for instance, where the Sophists impugned 
the morality of tradition and of popular religion, 
and the philosophers sought to undermine current 
beliefs regarding the gods, and where hieratic art 
was at length overthrown by the great artists. 
Similarly Buddhism brought about an emancipa- 
tion from the ascendancy and authority of the 
Brahmans by proclaiming a universal redemption 
from suffering ; while Christianity broke the yoke 
of the OT legalism by imbuing the mind with the 
life-giving spirit, in place of tlie dead letter. Thus, 
too, the sciences freed themselves from the despot- 
ism of mediaeval theology — by the device, first of 
all, of a twofold truth, and then by the growing 
conviction that they must pursue truth by their 
own methods, and must treat this pursuit as an 
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end in itself. Finally, the human mind attained 
to the conception of complete liberty of thought 
in all its phases, and in course of time this was 
claimed as a right. The prerogative of freedom in 
religious belief, in scientific inquiry, in the utter- 
ance of one’s convictions, came to be regarded as 
inalienable, ^ and the State was called upon to 
preserve it inviolate. True, a certain liberty of 
thought had been conceded in the Greek world ; 
nevertheless, charges of impiety (d(r^/3eia) were not 
unknown, as in the case of Protagoras, Diagoras, 
Anaxagoras, Stilpo — to say nothing of Socrates; 
and at length the Athenian schools were closed by 
Justinian. Complete emancipation of thought 
was first claimed as a legal right by the modern 
champions of Natural Law, and has been won only 
after the severest conflicts. Only in modern 
times, too, has aesthetic thought sought to deliver 
itself from ecclesiastical and national influences, by 
insisting upon a free secular art. 

2. Emancipation in practical life. — The process 
of emancipation, however, bears not only upon 
thought but upon practical life, and its progress in 
this sphere seems to accelerate as we approach the 
present day. To begin with, the individual has 
become more and more independent. 

{a) In ancient times slavery was defended even 
by Aristotle ; it was viewed with disfavour by the 
Stoics, while in the Roman Empire it was greatly 
mitigated by law ; it was still recognized, as, e,ff.y 
by Aquinas, in the Middle Ages, and was main- 
tained even in the 19th cent, by the Southern 
States of N. America ; now, however, it is entirely 
abolished in Christian lands, and, outside Christen- 
dom, prevails only amongst the Muhammadans. 
But the caste system of India is for the lower 
classes almost worse than slavery, and in the 
United States, where slavery no longer exists, 
there still remains the negro question, as also 
the problem of conferring civil rights upon the 
liberated race under conditions which will ensure 
a proper exercise of the privilege. In fact, the 
general policy of the higher races in regard to the 
lower is one of the most formidable questions of the 
day, as it can hardly be denied that the developed 
civilization of the former, allied as it is with 
superior physical resources, has often been em- 
ployed in oppressing the latter. In these respects 
the process of emancipation still lags far behind. 

{b} The emancipation movement embraces also 
the question of wormrCs rights. Among ancient 
peoples the position of woman was a very limited 
one. In China her subordination to man is in line 
with the principles underlying the entire social 
order. Women, according to Confucius, are not 
easily dealt with.^ 

‘ If you are intimate with them, they will not obey ; if you 
keep at too great a distance, they are angry with you. Woman 
is always dependent — ^as a daughter, upon her father or elder 
brother ; as a widow, upon her son. She is under tuition and 
discipline to her husband.* She ou^ht to keep within the 
house ; her duty lies there. * On the higher side, she must give 
due homage to her father-in-law ; on the lower, she must serve 
her husband, and nurture her chUd.’ 

Nevertheless, Confucius holds that marriage is 
the be-all and the end-all of mankind ; that woman 
is the paramount person in the sphere of love, and 
that reverence is her due. Certainly divorce is 
easily procured by the husband : infectious disease, 
antipathy, excessive loquacity, form sufficient 
grounds. But the man may not disown his wife 
if her parents be dead, or if, though now rich, she 
was originally poor and of mean extraction. Con- 
fucius also enjoins the care of widows. 

Nor did Buddhisrriy in spite of its universalism, 
place women on a level with men; its highest 
morality demands entire abstinence from sexual 
intercourse. Nuns, by the rules of their order, 

1 Of. SBB ill. 26, 27, 28 *, Plath, in Ahhand. hayr. Akad. d. 
Wissefmh.y hist.-phil. KL, esp. xiii. (1875). 


rank lower than monks. ‘ Inscrutable as the way 
of a fish in water is the nature of women, those 
thieves of many devices, with whom truth is hard 
to find’ {ChuUavagga ; cf. Oldenberg, Buddha 
1906, pp. 169f., 3851). 

In Brdkmanismy again, marriage is made much 
more of : every one ought to marry. Still, accord- 
ing to the Laws of Manu, the husband is the head 
of the wife ; she must do nothing to displease him, 
even if he give himself to other loves ; and, should 
he die, she must never utter the name of another 
man. If she marry again, she is excluded from 
the heaven where her first husband dwells. Un- 
faithfulness on the wife’s part is punished with 
the utmost rigour. ‘ A woman is never independ- 
ent.’ She cannot inherit, and after her husband’s 
death she is subject to their eldest son. The hus- 
band may even chastise her with the bamboo-rod. 
It is Brahmanism, nevertheless, which gives us the 
saying ; * If the wife be made unhappy, the sacred 
fire soon dies out ; if she execrates her home, its 
end is at hand ’ {Laws of Manu). 

Among the Persians the recognized necessity of 
preserving the germ of life is in full harmony with 
their views of life in general. Marriage is, there- 
fore, reckoned a duty ; and every marriageable 
young woman must ask her parents to give her a 
husband. Chastity is well guarded, but, as in the 
Laws of Manuy the woman is subject to the man. 
Every morning the wife must nine times ask her 
husband what he wishes her to do; she must 
honour him as the pure honours the pure. In the 
later Gatha period, however, women are more on 
an equality with men ; they are not to be excluded 
from communion with Ahura Mazda, but are to 
rank along with men in every respect. 

In Muhammadanisniy women are secluded in the 
harim. They are denied all freedom of action, 
and all participation in matters intellectual. Cer- 
tainly the Prophet raised the status of women 
above that assigned to them in ancient Arabia ; in 
particular, the woman was no longer a mere heri- 
table chattel of her deceased husband’s estate, but 
was herself capable of inheriting ; while, again, a 
free woman could not now be forced into marriage, 
and, in cases of divorce, the husband was required 
to let the wife retain what he gave her at marriage. 
Moreover, women of the upper classes might occupy 
themselves with poetry and science, and even act 
as teachers, while those of lower rank not seldom 
shared the joys and sorrows of their husbands, as 
mistresses of their households. The mother like- 
wise must be treated with respect. Nevertheless, 
the seclusion of the harim tends to keep women in 
a subordinate position ; their intercourse with one 
another is limited, and their education is neglected, 
though in the higher orders of society their exist- 
ence is not devoid of comfort. The compulsory 
practice of veiling shows how little they are 
trusted. 

Among the ancient Jews polygamy still per- 
sisted, and divorce, more especially in the later 
period, was easily procured. The wife was placed 
in subjection to her husband ; still, marriage was 
reckoned honourable, and a virtuous wife was 
deemed of more value than rubies (Pr The 

mother was highly esteemed, and the widow was 
regarded as a worthy object of benevolence. 

While polygamy was the rule among Oriental 
peoples, the case was otherwise in Greece and 
Rome. Among the Greeks women were certainly 
confined to their own apartments, and they did 
not share in the education given to men ; the only 
exception to this is found in the hetcerce of a later 
time. Yet Greece was not without cultured women, 
such as Sappho, while Penelope’s constancy and 
Antigone’s sfeterly affection were proverbial. The 
Ecclesiazusm of Aristophanes depicts women as so 
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far emancipated that they became a ruling power 
in the State. In the Bepuhlic Plato would have 
the State assume the task of distributing the 
women amongst the men, but at the same time he 
puts them in a position of perfect equality, insisting 
only upon their physical inferiority. Notwith- 
standing all this, however, it remains true that in 
Greece genuine intellectual intercourse was sought 
not in married life, but in friendship amongst men. 

In Borne, according to the law of the XII Tables, 
the wife was under the absolute control of the 
husband — like a daughter, in fact. At a subse- 
quent period, however, the matron was accorded 
a higher homage ; witness, e.g., the definition of 
marriage: Matrimonium est maris et feminae 
coniunctio, omnis vitae consortium, iuris humani et 
divini communicatio (‘Marriage is the union of 
man and woman, eonaplete community of life, 
joint-participation in Divine and human law’). 
The growing independence of women is also indi- 
cated in the laws regarding inheritance. Accord- 
ing to the XII Tables, women could not inherit at 
all ; by the Prsetorian law they inherited in the 
third class ; Justinian placed them on an equal 
footing with men in cases of intestacy. Further, 
the right to dispose of property by will, at first 
denied to women, was at length granted, in the 
event of their having detached themselves from 
their own family in due legal form. But the in- 
stitution of marriage was much impaired by the 
egoistic tendencies of Koman law. Celibacj^ be- 
came common. Women were allowed no choice in 
the matter of marriage, and they had no effective 
safeguards against being repudiated. Even Cicero 
put away his first wife, in order to pay his debts 
with the inherited property of a second. But it 
was always possible for women to evade their legal 
disabilities by underhand means, and even to in- 
termeddle with political affairs — a state of things 
attended with the direst moral results. 

Christianity, emphasizing from the outset the 
value of personality in the sight of God, proclaimed 
the equality of the sexes. This is shown by the 
injunction regarding divorce, which, recognizing 
no justification for that proceeding save porneia 
(Mt 5®^ 19®), left nothing to the man’s caprice. 
The fact that the jirinciple of equality was not 
pushed forthwith to its full consequences is due to 
the ascetic temper of the Early Church. While 
marriage was regarded as a symbol of the relation 
between Christ and the Church (Eph 522 ^* sw*), St. 
Paul also views it as a safeguard against im- 
morality (1 Co 7^*®). Widows took a promi- 
nent part in the life of the Early Church, and 
an order of deaconesses was instituted, but the 
idea of man and woman as complementary to each 
other was not urged so strongly as their equality. 
It was but natural, therefore, when the moral 
factor was at length overridden by that of religion 
in the narrower sense, that monks and nuns should 
be placed on a level, and that, in particular, as 
marriage was counted inferior to the celibacy of the 
religiosi, the distinctive character of women should 
be ignored. When, further, the less estimable 
estate of marriage was made a sacrament, and 
declared to be indissoluble, the effect was, on the 
one hand, to subordinate the individual to the in- 
stitution, and, on the other, to extrude the ethical 
element altogether. As it was the special pre- 
rogative of the mediseval monks to make methodi- 
cal pronouncements upon moral questions, this 
theory of marriage continued to hold its own ; 
though Aquinas laid stress upon the element of 
friendship between man and wife, and upon the 
woman’s freedom to marry or to remain single, 
even against the will of her parents ; and though 
Duns Scotus declared that matrimony was a more 
exacting state than monachism. While woman’s 


place in the marriage relation was thus one which 
ill consorted with her distinctive nature, a kind of 
counterpoise was provided by the romantic and 
enthusiastic love which inspired the chivalry of the 
Middle Ages, though its object was not the wedded 
wife. Chivalry, however, was in part an expression 
of the ancient Teutonic idea that women have a mys- 
terious power of prescience denied to men. V ir- 
ginity and maternity were combined in the homage 
paid to Mary, who represents the love and grace of 
God. Such conceptions of the female nature, how- 
ever, were not carried into^ the sphere of moral 
practice ; they existed only in the imagination of 
knights-errant and monks — or of poets, such as 
Dante, whose Beatrice becomes his guide to heaven 
(cf. also the Vita miova), and Petrarch, whose 
Laura forms the theme of his muse. This pseudo- 
spiritual severance of the visionary ideal from 
moral reality has a merely aesthetic value, and 
fails to bring the true dignity of women into 
definite and practical recognition. The two dis- 
arate views regarding women are just what might 
e expected from the dualistic spirit of the Middle 
Ages — a period in which religion and morality 
were not as yet in harmony, and solicitude regard- 
ing the other world led to disparagement of the 
present. 

A change in the position of women was ushered 
in at the Reformation. Married life now came to 
be looked upon as the sphere in which their true 
vocation was to be realized, and its proper realiza- 
tion, moreover, was regarded as a mode of serving 
God. Further, divorce was sanctioned in cases of 
adultery, and the innocent party was permitted to 
marry again. But, while it was fully recognized 
that woman, as a moral personality, had a right to 
a sphere of active service, yet her distinctive value 
was no better appreciated than the value of indi- 
viduality in general. Her real independence, as 
resting upon her peculiar nature, was explicitly 
enunciated for the first time by J. G. Fichte, who 
gave prominence to the idea that, in virtue of her 
emotional temperament, her function is to give 
herself freely for others, and that to love and to be 
loved are necessities of her nature. Schiller like- 
wise extols the dignity of women, holding that their 
peculiar gift lies in their ability to combine the 
moral and the gracious — in a natural harmony of 
spirit denied to men. Schleiermacher, too, attaches 
special importance to the female character, regard- 
ing it as designed both to enrich and be enriched 
by the male, so that a true marriage is the only 
means of making good the defects of each, and of 
developing an all-round human being. It w^as 
Schleiermacher in particular, who, after the ex- 
ample of Goethe, pointed to the refining influence 
of women — die Virtuosin der Geselligkeit — upon 
social life and morals. It is beyond question that 
the vindication of women’s rightful status, and of 
their proper vocation in the home and in society, 
was due to these writers. No doubt, the distinct- 
ive character of woman was urged by the Roman- 
ticists in such a one-sided way as to imply that for 
any given individual there is one, and only one, 
definite partner, and the institution of marriage 
was sapped by romantic subjectivity — the theme 
of Goethe’s Wahlverwandtschaften—mon^i Goethe 
does not pander to inconstancy. Others followed 
with philippics against compulsory marriage, which, 
as was alleged, frequently results in the moral and 
physical ruin of the woman ; while, on the other 
side, Schopenhauer contended that women should 
be put under restriction, on the ground that in 
them very nature they require a guardian, and are 
made for obedience. 

In the process of the emancipation of women, 
however, the problem of the wife eventually gave 
place to that of the unmarried, and in recent times 
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this question has been taken in hand by women 
themselves. In Germany married life was until 
lately regarded as the normal vocation of women, 
but this view was obviously irrelevant in regard to 
those who remained single simply because there 
are more women than men. In England the 
modern movement began with Mary Wollstone- 
craft’s Vindication of the Bights of Woman ^ (1792) 
— a work which drew its inspiration largely from 
France ; but it is rather to the whole-hearted ad- 
vocacy of J. S. Mill, half a century later, that we 
must trace recent advances in the cause of female 
emancipation, as also perhaps the present agitation 
for full political rights. More particularly in the 
United States the stage has been reached where 
women no longer look upon marriage as their 
specific calling, but seek complete equality with 
men as a matter of principle. Endeavours are 
accordingly being made to give them access to all 
the various professions, in order that they may 
gain an independent footing in society ; and even 
to grant them the franchise, as a step to public 
life in State and Church — in a word, to remove 
every disability of sex. When this state of things 
is appealed against by pointing to the physical 
difference between the sexes — a difference which 
reveals itself also on the mental side — the theory 
of evolution is brought into court for the purpose 
of showing that by habit, heredity, etc., women 
majy in time develop those particular qualities of 
which their circumscribed position has till now 
impeded the cultivation. But in truth the differ- 
entiating tendencies of Nature herself may well be 
regarded as depreciating such factitious develop- 
ment. We dare not disregard the inherent 
heterogeneity of the sexes. After all, marriage 
is grounded in the natural order, and any other 
career for women is but an expedient which, as I 
adapted to her individual capacity, will, in default j 
of marriage, secure for her a position of economic | 
and moral independence such as a moral personal- 
ity requires. The ‘ free love ’ which some propose 
to substitute for marriage would differ from pro- 
stitution only in degree. * Marriage reform ’ still 
lacks clear definition. The true method of emanci- 
pation is that which assigns to each sex the task 
adapted to its peculiar character and gifts, there- 
by investing it with its own moral dignity and 
honour; and which, in particular, places women 
in a position to understand the distinctive life of 
men, and to share their interests, while men on 
their part undergo the correlative discipline. Mar- 
riage must continue to rest upon the intimate 
friendship which gains moral stability in fulfilling 
the common task of maintaining the home and 
rearing children. 

We learn from the above outline that there has 
been a gradual advance in the emancipation of 
women, an advance which is based upon a proper 
estimate of their personality, but which also tends 
to assume debased and unnatural forms when 
the distinctive qualities of the sex are ignored. 
The probable result of disregarding these qualities 
would be a recrudescence of the ancient view of 
women, viz. that they are essentially equal to 
men, though of weaker mould and, accordingly, 
of lower status — a view which was discarded only 
by allowing for the specific characteristics of 
womanhood, and by conceding to women a posi- 
tion of equality in keeping with their special 
gifts. 

(c) We see a corresponding development of free- 
dom in the relation of the individual to the family. 
In Kome, the law of the XII Tables invested the 
father with authority to sell his children, and even 
with the power of life and death ; and in the era 
of the Republic a son of full a^e was still under 
paternal jurisdiction in domestic matters, though 
VOL. V. — t8 


otherwise a free citizen. So strongly was the 
unity of the family insisted upon, that a son could 
neither possess nor acquire independent property 
during his father’s lifetime. The procedure in 
connexion with a son’s emancipation (here we have 
the original usage of the word) was, according to 
the XII Tables, that the father sold his son three 
times to the so-called pater fidudarius, who had 
promised not to take the contract in earnest. But 
the power of the paterfamilias was circumscribed 
by use and wont. In the event of a capita] 
sentence, the father invoked a family assize ; and 
eventually, in the Imperial period, even this right 
was annulled, and the father was compelled to 
carry the case to the authorities. The legal 
authority of the father over his descendants, and 
the amenability of the individual to family juris- 
diction were still further modified by Christian- 
ity, which paid higher regard to the individual, 
making him more and more independent of the 
family ; while it based the family on a moral and 
emotional, rather than on a purely legal, founda- 
tion, the legal aspect being now attended to by 
the State. The (Christian principle that spiritual 
qualities are of more value than corporeal, and 
that even children, as souls in the making, are of 
infinite worth, was a condemnation of the savage 
custom of exposing weak infants — a practice de- 
fended even by the most enlightened Greek philo- 
sophers. The Christian view necessarily led to a 
restriction of the right to punish children, and to 
the civil protection of their life and health, even 
against their parents. With this we may compare 
the modern law, which prevents careless parents 
from standing in the way of their children’s 
education. 

The ideal of education upheld by the great 
thinkers of Greece was that the family should 
transfer its responsibilities to the State — a position 
natural enough in view of the defective condition 
of family life in Greece. Among Christian peoples 
the place of the State was in a measure assumed 
by the Church, which took in. hand the work of 
education — an arrangement which still to some 
extent prevails in Roman Catholic countries. The 
family thus became subordinate to the Church and 
the religiosi^ and education was handed over to 
the monastery and the convent. The countries of 
the Reformation, however, where the family had 
maintained its independence in a markedly higher 
degree, recognized the educative value of home 
life, as specially adapted to train the heart and 
the disposition. Provision was made, however, 
both for attaining knowledge and for developing 
talent and intelligence by the institution of public 
schools, the maintenance of which fell upon the 
State ; though in England private education was 
still recommended by Locke. The augmented 
demands for intellectual culture, and for its dis- 
semination (within limits) amongst the people at 
large — as even Luther had desiderated — practically 
made it incumbent upon the State to undertake 
the development of natural talent, and more par- 
ticularly of the mental faculties. In some coun- 
tries school-attendance was made compulsory, the 
children’s right to be educated being thus enforced 
even against the parents, while reformatories and 
industrial schools were provided by the State in 
the interests of chOdren whose moral training was 
criminally neglected at home. 

In all this we discern a progressive liberation of 
the individual from the ascendancy of the family, 
though the latter by no means ceases to operate as 
a genuine educative factor. Similar progress has 
been made in regard to the aim of education. 
The conviction that a man’s education should be 
directed towards making him an independent 
personality has become more and more explicit. 
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Becent educational science pays special attention 
to the transition stage between youth and full 
manhood, and regards it as the definitive task of 
education that the pupil, once he has outgrown 
the discipline of home and school, should be trained 
with a view to the attainment of his ethical 
majority. 

In this connexion Schleiermacher draws a distinction be- 
tween aristocratic and democratic families, pointing out that 
the family relationship is much more effectively maintained in 
the former than in the latter. But he specially urges that 
parental authority on its moral side should gradually pass into 
friendship, while the filial respect he insists upon is not meant 
to exclude freedom of decision on the part of those who have 
reached maturity ; the parents, in short, shall then be no more 
than counsellors. 

Thus the family, once a legal institution, has 
become the moral community of the home, enjoy- 
ing, nevertheless, the protection of the law ; the 
rights of the individual members, especially of 
those under age, are protected by the State, even 
against the family itself ; while, in a moral and 
legal respect, increasing regard is paid to those 
who have attained maturity and independence, 
more particularly with a view to their becoming 
founders of new families. 

{d) The emancipation of the individual has also 
a social reference. In India a man is bound to his 
caste, and cannot rise above it. In China^ where 
the system of caste does not prevail, the individ- 
ual’s position in the social organism is defined by 
religion and by a most elaborate ceremonialism, 
which tend to impede the spontaneity of social 
life. In regard to property, however, the condi- 
tions are more favouralile, and land can be tilled 
or sold as the proprietor pleases. In ancient 
Greece social life naa not as yet freed itself from 
national life ; the individual, as Aristotle ex- 
presses it, was primarily a vo\tTLK6v, while the 
theory and practice of the State set forth in the 
Dorian system of Plato’s Mepuhlic hardly left room 
for personal independence in social ana economic 
relations. Nevertheless, in regard to social life, 
Greece shows a certain advance upon Brahmanic 
India, since it no longer made birth the criterion 
for participation in public life— a reform explicitly 
decreed in the laws of Solon, which, however, still 
countenanced slavery. In the period after Alex- 
ander the Great interest in the State began to 
wane before social life and friendship, which had 
been extolled by Aristotle, and especially by Epi- 
curus, in whose opinion the State was simply a 
contract for the attainment of mutual security. 
This social fellowship, however, did not embrace 
family life : it was friendship amongst men, or 
occasionally, with hetcerce. Nevertheless, the in- 
terests of the individual came gradually to the front. 

In Muhammadanism the Qur’an is the great 
authority in matters not only of religion, but of 
morality, law, and social order as well. The Pro- 
phet, or his vice-gerent, the Khalif, is invested 
with power to regulate the tenure of property; 
the system, more particularly as regards the land, 
may be called socio-theocratic. Social life is at a 
low level, resting as it does on the separation of 
the sexes ; and, wherever a better state of things 
prevails, it is not due to Islam. 

The theocratic stanc^oint likewise dominated 
social life among the Jews, But, while the land 
was regarded as belonging to God, yet the social 
and religious legislation, though not always carried 
out in practice, served to strengthen the family on 
its economic side, as is shown, for instance, by the 
regulations regarding the jubilee, the Sabbatical 
year, gleaning, etc., which were designed to avert 
utter impoverishment. With some exceptions the 
various crafts, such as tillage and cattle-rearing, 
were held in high respect. The consciousness of 
being the chosen people of God bound the Israelites 
more closely together, while the simultaneous 


festivals, the observance of the Passover, and the 
Sabbath, with its mandate of rest for man and 
beast, tended to promote the social side of family 
life. The moral import of the social and economic 
independence of the family and its head is set 
forth in the Law, and it was in view of this ethical 
end that statutory barriers were raised against 
inmoverishment. 

In Rome, again, we see a certain progress in the 
realization of social independence. The long-con- 
tinued conflict between plebeians and patricians, 
the outcome of which was to equalize the two 
parties, bore rather upon political than upon social 
life ; yet it was not without significance for the 
latter, as it made clear that social privileges were 
no longer to be the appanage of birth, but the 
reward of meritorious public service. The later 
period of Roman history, however, was marked by 
the formation of numerous associations, which, on 
the whole, were an expression of the desire for 
freedom in social matters; in fact, Julius Cmsar 
recognized not _ only the ancient ^ gilds and the 
autonomous societies, but also the independence of 
municipalities. By making life secure, and by 
giving the paterfamilias the right to dispose of his 
property, Roman law maintained a formal freedom ; 
it ^so ’guarded the right of association for social 
and religious ends. But, as those liberties were 
without ethical character, the relative enactments 
simply led to an increase of selfishness, enabling 
the privileged few to reduce the rest to penury. 

In Christianity^ which so strongly emphasized 
the ethical value of personality, even property was 
viewed in a moral light, and men became aware 
that they were responsible to God in the manage- 
ment thereof. The conception of Christian equality 
in social and economic relations found expression 
first of all in a magnificent benevolence, and the 
great end of riches was believed to be relief of the 

oor. But the idea of equality in the sight of God 

ad also a vast influence upon the social life of 
Christian communities. Certainly distinctions of 
class were not done away with ; nevertheless, all 
were equal in the eyes of religion — a thought which 
had found expression in Stoicism, though without 
any practical issue. Christianity also effected a 
deliverance in the sphere of custom, Christians 
either breaking away from heathen practices, or 
else, as was often the case, transforming them, and 
feeling themselves individually responsible for the 
reform — a line of action urged especially by Ter- 
tullian in the one-sided, but all the more powerful, 
^peals of his shorter ethical works, and also by 
Clement of Alexandria, who, however, treated 
ancient usages with a more tender hand. Doubt- 
less men were then so profoundly concerned with 
I the world to come that they retained but little 
; interest in earthly goods, and social life was largely 
I confined to religious intercourse. Even in the 
primitive Church we find warnings against wealth 
I and its perils, and in no long time it came to be 
believed that property was grounded in selfishness 
I (Ambrose), and that voluntary poverty was a mark 
of superior sanctity; while, similarly, those who 
abandoned the world and the family for the desert 
or the cloister were held in high repute. Be it 
remarked, however, that the endeavour to escape 
from the world and to he inwardly free from its 
enticements was itself the outgrowth of a genuine 
emancipative movement. 

Even in the mediaeval feudal system with its 
class divisions, and in the system of trade gilds 
which prevailed in the cities, there grew up a 
renewed interest in social life, the general trend 
of which was likewise favourable to individual 
security. Notwitbstanding a man’s class dis- 
abilities and his dependence upon his gild, and in 
spite of frequent conflicts between tlie various 
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ranks of society, his economic freedom was pro- 
moted by the expansion of agriculture, commerce, 
and the industrial arts. The peasantry, too, had 
access to tribunals established on their behalf; 
and, while the gilds frequently imposed restric- 
tions upon freedom of action, they also afforded 
protection and security. 

As against the Church’s authority over the 
individual, the Reformation asserted the ‘ freedom 
of a Christian man ’ as the watchword of personal 
liberty, thereby universalizing, on religious ground, 
the advantages which, on social and political 
ground, the powerful had arrogated to themselves 
in the previous century. Moreover, the Reforma- 
tion, affirming on principle the moral dignity of 
labour and of the secular calling, laid the founda- 
tion of a new organization of society, which was 
wrought out in subsequent centuries. Luther’s 
contention that wages should be proportionate to 
work has a wonderfully modern ring. Then the 
Mercantile System, laying stress upon manufac- 
tures, commerce, and the use of money (in place of 
barter), helped to facilitate the transport of goods, 
the process being furthered also by the Physiocrats, 
who, notwithstanding the importance they assigned 
to agriculture, yet contended for complete freedom 
of trade, made war upon gilds, Government con- 
cessions, and the burdens of the peasantry, and 
thereby helped to forward the liberty of the subject. 
Finally, Adam Smith and his school, repudiating 
the compulsory element in the gilds, and advocat- 
ing open competition, set the seal upon individual 
freedom, and their investigations were doubly im- 
portant from the fact that, as regards both the 
acquisition of property and the liberty of the 
subject — matters in which they had the support of 
the philosophy of Natural Law from the time of 
Locke — they bore upon the natural foundations 
of society, and served to assign to the individual 
his rightful place in the larger system of national 
and international life. In the French Revolution, 
the principles of freedom and equality advocated 
by Natural Law brought about the abrogation of 
innumerable privileges, and the emancipation of 
the ‘third estate.’ But the weak point in the 
movement was the people’s lack of moral prepara- 
tion, and the failure to recognize natural diuerences 
among men. The general rights of man, which 
from the religious point of view are based upon the 
equality of sdl before God, but which were traced 
by the Revolutionists to men’s equality in the eyes 
of moral and civil law, were urged so ruthlessly, 
that the actual disparity of men in their moral, 
mental, and phjrsical qualities was ignored. 

While the principle of open competition freed 
the individual from the limitations of his class and 
his trade, yet the new system of production, with 
the requirement of capital, introduced fresh diffi- 
culties, the solution of which has been undertaken 
by Socialism. Socialism {q.v,) begins by recogniz- 
ing the actual inequalities of men, tracing these 
not to diversities of natural gift— this being assumed 
rather to be equal in all— but to disparities in the 

ossession of productive capital. Though an open 

oor has been set before the individual, and the 
obstacles to the development of his faculties cleared 
away ; though equal political rights have been 
conceded to all, and the class distinctions which 
stood in the way of social advancement rernoved ; 
of what avail is it all, asks the Socialist, if men 
have no choice but to enter the lists of competition 
with unequal resources ? The individual’s depend- 
ence upon capital must, therefore, be brought to 
an end if his emancipation is ever to be complete ; 
and this object is to be attained by making pro- 
ductive capital a national asset. In order to give 
practical effect to the idea, it is proposed to turn 
the State into a great industrial company, which 


would guarantee to every man the due remunera- 
tion of his labour. In point of fact, however, such 
an emancipation would result in the loss of personal 
freedom ; and, as the worker would then possess 
no capital, but gain at most sufficient wages — in 
the form of work-certificates — to procure him the 
means of enjoyment, the system would but pander 
to the selfish desire for happiness, and check the 
impulse to produce, which thrives only where it is 
free. We must, nevertheless, recognize that both 
the policy of open competition, which emanated 
from England, and the Socialistic movement, which 
first arose in France, were prompted by the spirit 
of emancipation ; only, these movements are con- 
cerned with the material rather than with the 
moral side of man’s nature, and with what is com- 
mon to all rather than with the peculiar qualities 
of the individual. A higher respect is, therefore, 
due to those who emphasize the ethical aspect of 
the social problem and the ethical significance of 
property, and who desiderate a true personal 
independence, guaranteed by such a system of 
ownership as would enable each to discharge his 
proper function in the social organism, and, so far 
as possible, remove that financial servitude which 
keeps him from fulfilling his vocation as a man and 
as an individual. A similar object is aimed at by 
the renascent tendency to form corporate societies 
standing midway between the individual and the 
State— societies in which a man may act as a 
voluntary member, and from which he derives a 
certain support and security. A practical attempt 
to deliver the working man from the power of 
capital is made by the Trade Unions, which secure 
a proper representation of his interests, and treat 
with capitalists and their combinations upon equal 
terms. Again, provision is made in Germany for 
old age and sickness by compulsory insurance, 
while in Great Britain old age pensions are now 
paid by the State, and there and in America the 
same purpose is served in part by funds accuniu- 
lated independently of the State. The emancipa- 
tion of factory-workers, miners, and rural labourers 
is sought in ameliorative legislation. 

The emancipation movement makes itself felt in 
the sphere of social intercourse precisely as in that 
of economics. Social intercourse is regulated by 
custom ; and here also a beginning has been made 
with that levelling process which looks to the worth 
of personality as such. While formerly distinctions 
of rank were rigorously observed, in modern times 
the sense of equality has been intensified by inter- 
national intercourse, by the recognition of human 
rights and of the ethical value of labour in 
general ; and this manifests itself in the respect 
and courtesy shown even to social inferiors. It is, 
of course, true that this tendency towards the 
democratization of society is counteracted by a 
tendency towards difterentiation, which is con- 
stantly splitting society into new and mutually 
exclusive groups. But, as the various ranks are 
arranged no longer according to birth, but accord- 
ing to occupation or profession, there may gpw up 
in the professions themselves an ethic and etiquette 
which do away with the distinction of birth, while, 
again, the equal respect paid to the several pro- 
fessions — the moral value set upon work in general 
— ^practically opens to every man the door of any 
calling for which he may be qualified, and so breaks 
down the rigidity of professional caste. Both of 
these modifications may have an effect upon custom, 
and in this respect, too, modem society exhibits a 
movement towards the emancipation of the lower 
classes from the thraldom of their position — a 
movement which has made most headway in the 
United States. Recent ethics has made it increas- 
ingly clear, however, that custom is not a thing 
fixed and stable, but is ever being moulded afresh 
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by the action of individuals, and that every man 
shares in the responsibility for its right develop- 
ment. 

Coming now to the larger communities, the State 
and the Church, we find the process of emancipa- 
tion at work in various forms. It may manifest 
itself in the relation between the individual and 
either of these communities, or, again, in the 
relation of these communities to each other. 

(e) First of all, as regards the tie between the 
individual and the> Churchy we must distinguish 
between countries like Judtea and Persia, where 
there was a national religion established by law, 
and where every citizen was bound to conform to 
its authority, alike in belief and in practice, and 
countries like Greece and Kome, where religion 
was, indeed, a matter of the State, but where no 
pressure was put upon a man so long as he did not 
overtly violate the sacred institutions. In Rome, 
the devotees of the religiones licitm were allowed 
absolute liberty, on condition that they observed 
the worship of the Emperor ; while in Greece it 
was possible for a free philosophical religion to 
develop from the popular cults. Christianity was 
at first a voluntary association of believers, in 
which every man could act a part congenial to his 
gifts ; hnt in process of time it Avas transformed 
into an infallible school of doctrine, a sanctuary 
through whicli salvation flowed, a seminary which 
prepared men for heaven. The Roman Church, in 
particular, insisted upon the spiritual incapacity of 
the people, and held all its members in thrall to its 
dogma and its discipline alike. The emancipation 
of the individual really began with the Reforma- 
tion, which made the personal assurance of salva- 
tion, the testimonium Spiritus Sancti internum, a 
matter of superlative moment, and regarded the 
Church ^sprincipaliter the community of believers. 
But the Churches of the Reformation had their 
own fixed Confessions and Liturgies, and presently 
came to take their stand upon the infalubility of 
Scripture. In no long time, therefore, personal 
liberty fell again into abeyance, and all the more 
completely that the task of maintaining doctrinal 
purity was practically handed over to the State. 
At length, however, under the influence of modern 
philosophy, and of natural and historical science, 
the religious spirit wrenched itself free from ecclesi- 
astical authority ; the Church itself became the 
subject of critical inquiry, and the system of 
National Churches was partly superseded by the 
policy of public tolerance for all religious com- 
munities. It is, again, the United States which 
has made most progress in the latter direction, for 
there the individual may choose at will among the 
various denominations, and move as he pleases 
from one to another ,* though, on the other hand, 
diverse tendencies within the various communities 
themselves are less willingly tolerated. In Europe 
the system of privileged Established Churches is 
still very general — Churches which more or less 
strenuously maintain their traditional worship, 
doctrine, and usage, and hold their members in a 
position of dependence. Yet within these Churches 
we find various types of thought existing side by 
side, more especially in the Protestant communities 
of Germany and Switzerland, and in the Church of 
England ; and religious freedom broadens out more 
and more, though not altogether without opposi- 
tion. It is worthy of special note that the right of 
the individual to take part according to his abilities 
in reforming the Church from within is more and 
more recognized. 

if) Again, the sphere of individual participation 
in the national life has been gradually enlarged. 
The great monarchies of the East— Babylon and 
Egypt — gave the mass of the people no voice in 
the control of public affairs. True, the Greek 


States and the Roman Republic obliged their 
citizens to take part in the government, but the 
enfranchised classes were small in number, and 
their privileges were subject to the condition that 
the State should superintend their moral training. 
As a matter of fact, it was the feudal State of the 
Middle Ages that made a beginning with personal 
enfranchisement with respect to the law, and with 
the people’s right to vote supplies — witness the 
English Magna Charta of 1215 ; to the same period 
we must also trace a weakening of the central 
authority by the growing independence of terri- 
torial and local rulers— a state of matters exempli- 
fied by the condottieri of Italy. To these signs of 
progress we must add the nascent theories of 
Natural Law, according to which the State derived 
its authority from the people, as was held by 
Occam and others. The severance between social 
and national life which is gradually being eflected 
in the modern world is an index of the increasing 
prestige of the individual and the class in relation 
to the State. Finally, comparing the views of 
Natural Law held by a man like Locke with 
ancient theories of the State, we see how great an 
advance has been made in the matter of personal 
interests ; for, according to Locke, the function of 
the State is merely a legal one, viz. to protect the 
individual and the family in life and property. 

Reference must also be made to the view that 
the State is based upon a contract of its citizens, 
and that, accordingly, its part is to act in their 
interests. The French Revolution was an attempt 
to carry out the principles of liberty, equality, and 
fraternity, and to abolish the privileges of the 
favoured classes ; and since then most European 
countries have adopted constitutions which not 
merely compel the citizen to obey and to pay taxes, 
but also enable him to take a gi’eater or smaller 
share in the national life by the exercise of his 
vote. Schleiermacher in his Politik puts the 
matter thus; government on the one hand and 
subordination on the other should he shared by 
all, every man being in one aspect a ruler, and 
in another a subject ; whUe W. von Humboldt, in 
his work entitled Ueher die Grenzen der Wirksam~ 
keit eines Staates, makes it incumbent upon the 
State to furnish the strongest possible guarantee 
of the citizen’s right to free self-development. 
When we consider the expansion of the leading 
States of to-day, and the share in their govern- 
ment wdiich is nevertheless guaranteed in varying 
measure to their inhabitants, we see what an 
advance has been made upon ancient conditions ; 
for, after all, the democracies of old correspond 
rather with the oligarchies of modern times. 
Once more, it is the United States which has gone 
furthest^ in applying the principle of personal 
liberty, inasmuch as, on the one hand, the Govern- 
ment has its functions circumscribed, no longer 
holding the citizen in tutelage, while, on the other, 
every citizen is free to take a part in public life. 
At the same time, the experience of that country 
shows tiiat civil emancipation requires a certain 
standard of education in the citizens, and that its 
necessary complement is compulsory school attend- 
ance. In Europe, on the other hand, more 
especially in countries where the monarchy still 
hears a despotic and autocratic character, we find 
a growing tendency to Anarchy [q.v . ), manifesting 
itself either in a nihilistic onslaught upon the 
existing organization of society, or in the subversive 
theories of thinkers like Tolstoi, who would abrogate 
all State authority in favour of the freely rendered 
love of one’s fellow-man. Certainly the warrant 
for personal participation in the government of 
one’s country, to which at the same time obedience 
must be rendered, is to be found alone in the right 
of moral self-determination ; in fact, the growth 
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of the sense of moral responsibility amongst the 
people, and of their respect for the constitution 
and the law, forms an accurate index of their 
capacity for a responsible share in the national 
administration. Accordingly, in reference to the 
French Revolution, Schiller and other German 
writers maintained that the nation which would 
take its destiny into its own hands must possess 
an inwrought moral character, lest liberty of action 
should degenerate into pure caprice and unreason. 
Similarly, it was Kant’s conviction of the ethical 
value of personality — the idea of moral autonomy 
— which led him to urge that free moral action 
was based upon law, and that a legally constituted 
State was essential to the realization of moral 
freedom. Since in the modern State the first 
principle of legal administration is the equality of 
all before the law ; since punishment has lost much 
of its former barbarity, and is designed mainly to 
preserve law and order ; since the State makes it 
its task to protect the common rights of man, and 
since this protection covers not only life and 
property, but also liberty of conscience, of thought, 
of inq^uiry, and the freedom of the press ; we may 
regard it as certain that the law-abiding citizen 
may claim public protection for his most sacred 
interests, whether mateidal or spiritual, and may 
look upon the law as the sponsor of his absolute 
right to cultivate his mental and physical faculties 
to the best of his ability. Perhaps the South 
American Republics afford the most striking 
illustration of how little is gained by a purely 
formal freedom, i,e. a freedom unsupported by 
that moral responsibility which manifests itself in 
unconditional reverence for the law--not that the 
law need be regarded as incapable of improvement 
or as unalterably and finally fixed, but it ought to 
be obeyed so long as it stands. This aspect of the 
matter was admirably set forth by Schleiermacher 
when he said that the most perfect form of national 
life is that in which freedom as such is never 
sought after. 

[g] The emancipation of the State from the Church 
conies into consideration only in cases where the 
former has been dominated by the latter. In 
antiquity the two communities, the political and 
the religious, were as a rule too closely identified 
for any attempt on the part of the former to free 
itself from the latter. In Egypt the State passed 
under the ascendancy of the prievsthood in the 
period of the Theban domination. Amenhotep 
IV. transferred his court from Thebes to Tell el- 
Amarna, and sought to throw off' the priestly 
power and even to introduce, on his own initiative, 
a solar monotheism, letting himself be worshipped 
as the reflexion of the sun. This drastic proceed- 
ing, however, proved ineffective, and gave place to 
an absolute theocracy, the priesthood again gaining 
the upper hand in the Ethiopian dynasty. A 
similar movement manifests itself in the Jewish 
theocracy, as when Saul set himself in opposition 
to Samuel, while David came to the throne as the 
true theocratic king. In Greece the State was in 
no way subject to the hierarchy, save at Delphi, 
where for a time the constitution was theocratic, 
while in Rome the religious interest was really 
subordinate to the political. Once the Christian 
Church in the Western Empire had become a 
power co-ordinate with the State, Augustine laid 
the foundations of a theory which actually exalted 
the theocratic community above the civil, and the 
Middle Ages witnessed an attempt to carry the 
theory into practice. 

The Church, it was declared, fulfils a higher function than 
the State : the latter has to do with the Urrena felicitas, the 
former with eternal salvation. The secular purpose of the 
State can, therefore, be consecrated only when the civil power 
places itself at the disposal of the religious. Views of this 
tenor, aiming at the ascendancy of the Church, come more and 


more into vogue until the rise of Jesuitism. Indications of the 
movement had begun to show themselves in the pseudo-Isidorian 
Decretals^ at the Synod of Paris (a.d. 8*49), the de Institutione 
Regia of John of Orleans, and the Constitutio of Odo of Canter- 
bury. While Aquinas, in his de Regimine PHncipum, apparently 
assigns an independent position to the State, he nevertheless 
holds that, as the Church has the superior function, the civil 
power must give way whenever the Church so enjoins, and also 
that the Church itself must in all cases decide when its own 
higher interests justify such a demand. In fact, the prevailing 
idea of the Middle Ages was that the Church and the State were 
as sun and moon, the latter deriving its lifht from the former. 
In the reign of Ludwig of Bavaria this view was maintained in 
the Summa de Potestate Eeclesice of Augustinus Triumphus, as 
also in the Summa de Planctu Ecelesioe of Alvarus Pelagius, 
the Spanish Franciscan. The Jesuits contended that all 
authority belongs primordially to the Church, which receives 
the same directly from God, whereas the power of the State is 
■wholly derived from the people. Endeavours to carry out these 
theories in face of the Imperial authority were made by 
Gregory vii., who was filled with the ideals of the Clugniac 
order, and also by Innocent iii., while Boniface viii- even claimed 
the right to parcel out territory by a stroke of the pen. The 
State -vi’as gravely imperilled in its own domain by the spiritual 
jurisdiction and the sway of the priests as exercised in the 
confessional. Above all, the Church’s claim to release the 
subject from an oath given to an unbeliever— some refractory 
ruler, let us say— and even to depose princes, was a standing 
menace to the sovereignty of the State. 

Such views, however, did not even then pass unchallenged. 
For one thing, the Saxon and Salic emperors, down to Henry iv., 
deemed themselves the guardians of the Church, while the 
Hohenstaufens, especially Frederick i. and Frederick ii.— the 
latter in his Sicilian Laws— tried to emancipate the State from 
the Church; for another, writer after writer took up the 
controversy in defence of the State’s rights. Early in the 9th 
cent., for instance, Abbot Smaragdus of Verdun, in his de Via 
Regia, spoke of the king as the earthly counterpart of God ; 
Henry iv. found a champion in the Italian jurist Petrus Orassus ; 
while Frederick ii. in his own Letters upheld the national 
prerogative, and had the support of Peter of Vineis and Thaddaeus 
of Suessa. Dante’s de Monarchia had a similar end in view. 
In the time of Ludwig of Bavaria the independence of the 
State was still more strenuously advocated by the Franciscan 
William of Occam, by Marsilius of Padua in his Defensor Pads, 
by Ijeopold of Babenburg in his Tractatus de luribus Regni et 
Imperd', and in France, in the time of Philip iv., the cause 
was maintained by Dubois in his de Recuperatione Terrce Sanctce. 
As against the assumptions of the Church, Machiavelli asserted 
the absolute independence of the State ; as against the idea of 
the universal empire, he advocated the unity of the Italian 
nation, though all he claimed for the State was its supremacy 
in regard to its finance and its external power and prosperity. 

The emancipation of the State from tlie Church 
in countries dominated by Roman Catholicism can 
come about only through conflict with the Church 
itself. Even to the present day the Roman Catholic 
Church claims to be absolutely supreme in all 
questions which it regards as bearing upon its 
interests — a contention which finds frank expression 
in the Syllabus of Pius ix. The result is that, 
whenever a Roman Catholic State unfetters itself 
from ecclesiastical bondage, it assumes an openly 
irreligious character : the views of Machiavelli 
afford a typical illustration. But, as it is impossible 
that a people can live permanently without religion, 
Roman Catholic nations tend to pursue a policy of 
vacillation between the two extremes : on the one 
hand, an irreligious and secular standpoint, where 
there is no concern for anything but material 
prosperity, and, on the other, a position of subjection 
to the Church ; Spain and France furnish instances 
(cf. Concordat). The liberation of the political 
from the ecclesiastical interest can in fact attain a 
permanent footing only when the State aims at 
something higher than material prosperity and 
enjoyment, and when at the same time the Church 
confines itself to spiritual affairs, and is concerned 
solely with the fostering of the religious life. The 
numerous tentative statements of this conception 
made in the Middle Ages, as, e.g., by Frederick I. 
of Hohenstaufen, Dante, William of Occam and 
his allies, could win no real acceptance while the 
Church remained unreformed, as was shown in the 
case of France, which had to renounce the ancient 
Gallican liberties of Louis IX. in favour of modem 
Ultramontanism, and is now endeavouring to free 
itself from the latter. Cf. art. Erastianism. 

In the process of emancipation of State from 
Church, a crucial and epoch-making stage was 
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reached at the Reformation. The Church’s function 
was now in principle limited to the religious 
nurture of the soul ; the Church itself was viewed 
as the community of faith. It was, therefore, 
impossible for the Church to obstruct the State, as 
the latter too had a Divine commission — to foster 
Justice, to maintain order, to ensure liberty of 
moral action on the basis of law. In point of fact, 
as the individual depended no longer upon the 
Church’s mediation, but could win the assurance 
of salvation for himself, and as he recognized that 
he had been elected to realize himself as a free 
moral agent, and thus to become something more 
than a passive unit in the national life, his new-born 
conviction was really an augury not only of his 
own personal liberty as a citizen, but also of the 
emancipation of the State itself. Calvinism, which 
interpreted the consciousness of election to life as 
an incitement to moral practice, was marvellously 
adapted to endow the nations with a freedom based 
upon personal responsibility, and thereby to procure 
the liberation of the State from the Church, as is 
well shown in the history of Calvinistic lands. 

(A) Finally, we must consider the emancipation 
of the Church from the State, In ancient Greece 
and Rome the civil power was paramount in 
religious things j religion was, in fact, an affair of 
the State. This is still the case in China, where 
the machinery of government is regarded as a 
Divine manifestation, and where the moral and 
religious training of the people is in the hands of 
public officials. Within Christendom, too, the 
Eastern Church was subject to the State ; doctrine 
was a State concern, and was frequently enforced 
by Government authority. The Donatist con- 
troversy turned not only upon the idea of the 
Church, hut upon the Church’s liberation from 
State control (see Dontatists). While the mediaeval 
Roman Church claimed the right to dominate the 
State, it was rather the Byzantian princiffie which 
re-emerged in Lutheran countries at the Reforma- 
tion : it was held that the State, as a Christian 
entity, ought to concern itself even with the defence 
of the faith ) and the territorial principle cujus 
regio ejus religio held its own for a time. Once 
more, however, it was Calvinism that upheld 
religious liberty against the usurpations of the 
State: witness the history of Holland, Scotland, 
and the United States. These countries actually 
carried out the idea that religion, being a matter 
of the inmost heart, should in no way be constrained 
by the civil power — a principle which, it is true, 
had been strongly advocated in Reformation times 
by dissenters like Denk and Sebastian Frank. 
Even the system of Established Churches was set 
aside, notably in the United States. It was held 
that the Churches should be quite independent of 
the State, requiring nothing from it save legal 
protection: only on these conditions could the 
freedom of the Church as a societasfidei be realized. 
Certainly, were the Churches to attempt to suppress 
freedom, and to dragoon the people to accept their 
formulae, the civil power would he called upon to 
safeguard the liberty of the subject, since it is of 
the very essence of a free Church that the members 
should belong to it voluntarily, and should not be 
coerced in any way. The outcome of such a free- 
dom is that the religious spirit unfolds itself in the 
most varied forms. State Churches, in fact, can 
compete in this respect with voluntary Churches 
only by admitting a wide variety in their doctrine 
and practice. Cf. art. Erastianism. 

(i) Bare mention may also be made of the fact 
that emancipation is understood by some in an 
absolute sense, Le. as personal liberty without any 
gualification whatever. Such freedom is conceded 
to the man of genius, as, e,g,^ by Romantic writers 
like Schlegel — in his theory of Irony ; or to the 


man of power, as in Nietzsche’s Herrenmoral. But 
all this really amounts to an emancipation from 
morality — a condition ‘beyond good and evil.’ 
Such an emancipation, like the Solipsism of Max 
Stirner’s Der Einzige und sein Eigentum (Leipzig, 
1893), is sheer delusion. 

3. Moral and religious bearings of emancipa- 
tion. — From the foregoing survey we see how 
emancipation has broadened out more and more, 
manifesting itself now as the liberation of thought, 
now as the deliverance of the individual from the 
bondage of society and of organized communities, 
and again as the liberation of one community from 
another, each exhibiting a growing sense of its 
peculiar function, and striving to fulfil the same 
m its own way. It is admitted by the various 
schools of thought — whether as a subject for blame 
or for praise — that the process of emancipation is 
in the last resort the supersession of authority by 
autonomy. In this striving after freedom man3'' 
read hostility to religion, a tendency to break 
away from the Divine government, the atomizing 
and levelling of society, the growth of the notion 
that justice is to be determined solely by the in- 
dividual (who appropriates what rights he can), 
the imminent dissolution of discipline and order — 
all ending at length in moral chaos. To others, 
however, as to J . G. Fichte for instance, the real 
tenor of the process seems to consist in the trans- 
mutation of authority into liberty, of natural gifts 
into qualities personally acquired and developed, 
of tradition into freedom of thought and act; in 
the ceaseless renovation of communities — not as 
dead institutions but as living organisms — by the 
unobstructed effort of their members ; and in the 
growing capacity of each separate community to 
undertake and execute its specific work, without 
alien interference, but with its own resources, and 
according to the principles of its constitution — no 
community having authority over any other, but 
each being supreme within its own domain, and 
each in reality best serving the interests of the rest 
by attending to its own affairs. 

It is a fact beyond question that the human 
personality must possess the moral right to express 
itself in action, and is, therefore, entitled to a 
measure of emancipation adequate thereto. Moral 
personality has two sides. There is first of all the 
universal side, in virtue of which every man ought 
to have an equal right to practical self-expression, 
and upon this postulate rest the general rights of 
man asserted by the advocates of Natural Law- 
including not merely protection of life and property, 
but freedom of conscience and thought as well. 
Then there is the individual side, which postulates 
that .each person, as such, should possess the right 
to develop his special talents in his own way ; nor 
is he to be levelled to the general average of society, 
as is demanded by certain schools of Socialism, It 
is clear, nevertheless, that an emancipation of the 
individual issuing in a ruthless self-assertion at the 
cost of others would subvert the real rights of the 
latter, while, as a matter of fact, men are meant 
to work as complementary to one another. It is, 
therefore, of capital importance that an adjust- 
ment be made between the general rights of moral 
personality and the right 01 the individual to act 
for himself. Every human being must be free to 
act in his proper vocation, and must at the same 
time pay due regard to the corresponding right of 
others. 

The relation subsisting between the individual 
and the various groups— the family, the corporate 
body, the class, civic society, the State, the Church, 
custom — ^is conditioned by the postulate that as a 
moral personality he shall have the right to act 
spontaneously, and according to his abilities, in 
these several relationships, and hence also to assist 
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in the continuous renovation of the communities 
themselves ; emancipation is, therefore, necessary 
as a means to that end. Again, however, the 
various communities must preserve a certain con- 
tinuity, must demand that recognition he given by 
the individual to the constitution and order without 
which they could not exist. Hence there emerges 
once more the need of an adjustment, the condition 
of which is that, while the existent economy of 
these communities is treated with respect, it shall 
leave room for development and reform, and con- 
sequently for efforts directed thereto, such progress 
shaping its course according to the distinctive 
character of the several communities. 

Finally, as regards the interrelations of the 
various communities, it is required that each of 
these shall possess such a measure of freedom as 
will enable it to develop according to its own prin- 
ciples, and to do justice to its specific aim and 
object. But, since none of these communities is 
absolutely independent, since, in fact, they circum- 
scribe one another, they must enter into mutual 
relations. So far as their external activities are 
concerned, the province of each must be delimited 
in such a way as to obviate the possibility of 
collision with any other. This end is securea by 
the law, the guardian of which is the State, while 
it is the State likewise which must guarantee the 
complete liberty required by each community in 
the working out of its peculiar task. 

In a word, emancipation is a necessary moment 
in that liberation of the moral personality and the 
moral community without which they cannot ade- 
quately realize their appropriate moral end. But 
this fact also indicates the limit of the process, viz. 
that the individual and the community alike must 
regard themselves as each having a place in the 
whole moral organism, and as working towards 
the Highest Good, or — in terms of religion — the 
Kingdom of God, Emancipation taken as an end- 
in-itself, and as the repudiation of moral respon- 
sibility, is worse than useless, and results in moral 
chaos ; but, if we regard it as a means of setting 
the moral powers free for action, so that they may 
most efficiently contribute their special quota to 
the realization of the whole ethical process, then 
emancipation is seen to be a demand of the moral 
law itself. 
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A, Dorner- 

EMERSON. — I. Life and writings. — Ralph 
Waldo Emerson, essayist, poet, and the most 
famous representative ’ of the Transcendentalist 
school of thought in New England, was horn, the 
third of seven children, in Boston, Mass., on 25th 
May 1803. His father, William Emerson, was 


minister of the First Church (Unitarian) in Boston ; 
his mother, Ruth Haskins, was a woman of strong 
and gracious character. Emerson took a genuine 
pride in his descent from a long line of Christian 
ministers. It gave him ‘a certain normal piety, 
a levitical education’; he counted himself happy 
in having a star which rained on him influences of 
ancestral religion. His aunt, Mary Moody Emer- 
son, did much to shape his character and thought 
— * the kind aunt whose cares instructed my youth, 
and whom may God reward ! ’ 

He was educated at the Boston Grammar School 
and Latin School, and then at Harvard, where he 
graduated without any great distinction in 1821, 
two of his brothers proving much more brilliant 
than he. The family circumstances being strait- 
ened by his father’s early death, he had to teach 
in a school in order to help himself through college, 
and again after graduation ; hut it vras a task in 
which he was not happy, feeling himself shy and 
awkward, ‘ toiling through this miserable employ- 
ment without even the poor satisfaction of dis- 
charging it well.’ His thoughts turned towards 
the Christian ministry. A month before he came 
of age he wrote : ‘ I deliberately dedicate my time, 
my talents, and my hopes to the Church.’ He 
studied theology at the Harvard Divinity School, 
was approved as a preacher in 1826, ana in 1829 
was settled as colleague-minister of the Second 
Church in Boston. This chapter in his history 
was not to be a long one. He gradually conquered 
the chest weakness which at first made public 
speaking difficult. But in 1832 be resigned his 
charge, feeling that he could no longer conscien- 
tiously administer the Lord’s Supper in the accus- 
tomed form. His grounds were partly those of 
criticism and interpretation — he did not think that 
Christ designed a perpetual commemoration with 
the help of symbols ; and partly those of personal 
taste and experience ; 

‘This mode of oommemorating Obrist is not suitable to me. 
That is reason enough why I should abandon it. ... I will love 
him as a glorified friend, after the free way of friendship, and 
not pay him a stifi sign of respect, as men do those whom they 
fear.* 

In other ways he felt that in the pulpit, and amid 
the accepted traditions of worship, his wings were 
bound. This year he wrote in his Journal : 

*I have sometimes thought that, in order to be a good 
minister, it was necessary to leave the ministry. The pro- 
fession is antiquated. In an altered age we worship in the 
dead forms of our forefathers.* 

The same year there occurred the death, from 
consumption, of his youn^ wife, Ellen Louisa 
Tucker, whom he had married in 1829, Thus set 
free from all ties, he paid his first visit to Europe 
(described in the beginning of English Traits), and 
returned to America to write and lecture, some- 
times also preaching as occasion offered. In 1834 
he settled at Concord, occupying first for some 
years the * Old Manse,’ made famous hy Hawthorne, 
and in 1835 married Lidian Jackson (d. 1892). For 
a time he preached on Sundays to the Church in 
East Lexington, but more and more he felt that 
the lecture-platform was his real pulpit, and in 
1838 he gave up preaching. None of his sermons 
has been published except that on the Lord’s 
Supper, preached at the time of his resignation 
from his Boston charge ; hut we may judge of the 
tone and q^uality of his preaching from many pas- 
sages in his essays and lectures, in which the 
preacher reappears scarcely disguised. There are 
many testimonies to the sweetness of his voice, 
the dignity and sincerity of his manner, and the 
beauty of his language in preaching and in prayer. 
But probably his preaching, like his poetry, ap- 
pealed to a select circle. 

The clearest light on these earlier years, and 
indeed one of the most valuable means we possess 
for the knowledge of the essential Emerson, has 
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recently been given in the long-delayed publica- 
tion of his private Journal, edited by his son and 
grandson. Four volumes have, so far, been issued, 
covering the years 1820-38. Early in life he be^an 
a notebook system, one chief purpose of which 
was, apparently, to enrich his conversation and 
deliver him from ‘ cheap, extemporaneous, draggle- 
tail dialogue.’ He included quotations which 
had impressed him; his own comments on these 
and other matters; extracts from letters written 
by him and to him, especially from his correspond- 
ence with his aunt Mary ; and all the spontaneous 
overflow of his mind according to the outlook and 
feeling of the moment. It was, in part, a deliberate 
literary exercise as well as a storehouse of memories ! 
and seed-thoughts, as when he took a fancy to imi- 
tate for a time the Bambler or Spectator. This 
Journal was the foundation of his published writ- 
ings, and contains the rough-hewn outlines of some 
of his most famous utterances. The whole is of 
the most intense interest as a revelation of the 
man. The lover of Nature is here continually — 
and the indomitable optimist, except at a certain 
youthful period of ill-health and depression. Here 
are the gravity and dignity that gave to so many 
of his later utterances an oracular and prophetic 
tone : ‘ Why has my motley diary no jokes ? Be- 
cause it is a soliloquy, and every man is grave 
alone.’ Here are hints of the remoteness and 
reserve which were characteristic to the end: 
‘Aristocracy is a good sign ... no man would 
consent to live in society if he was obliged to admit 
everybody to his house that chose to come.* Here 
is his own confession of the wayward and discon- 
nected thinking which some of his critics have 
regarded as his chief defect : ‘ My wayward Ima- 
gination. ... I have come to the close of the 
sheets which I dedicated to the Genius of America, 
and notice that I have devoted nothing in my book 
to any peculiar topics which concern my country.’ 
Here may be traced the beginning of the Sweden- 
borg influence, which left so deep a mark upon 
him, especially in its feeling for the unity of 
Nature and its foreshadowing of the idea of Evo- 
lution; it reached him first through a 44-page 
pamphlet, entitled The Growth of Mind (Boston, 
1826), by Sampson Beed, a young apothecary. The 
pamphlet does not contain much that would now 
arrest attention, but to Emerson it had the ‘ aspect 
of a revelation.’ But the most interesting ingre- 
dient in the Journal is the youthful anticipation of 
doctrines of which, in later years, he was to be the 
prophet. The Essay on Compensation is here in 
germ. When he was 22 he wrote : 

* l say that sin is ignorance, that the thief steals from himself, 
that he who practises fraud is himself the dupe of the fraud he 
practises : that whoso borrows runs in his own debt, and whoso 
gives to another benefits himself to the same amount." i 
The doctrine of self-reliance is equally prominent ; 
cf. this {cet. 20): ‘I see no reason why I should 
bow my head to man, or cringe in my demeanour.’ 
This, again, in a letter to his annt, anticipates his 
frequent championship of the individual soul, its 
rights and dignities : 

*I hold last to my old faith, that to each soul is a solitary 
law, a several universe. The colours to our eyes may be 
different,— your red may be my green. My innocence to one of 
more opportunity shall be gpailt.’ 

So we watch in these volumes the gradual unfold- 
ing of the thinker and the man. At 17 he dreams 
of standing * in the fair assembly of the chosen, the 
brave and the beautiful ’ ; at 20 he writes : ‘ I hum 
after the aliquid immensum inflnitumque which 
Cicero desired.’ And, as we turn these pages, we 
feel that he is already far upon the way. 

From the time of his settling in Concord his life 
ran a comparatively easy and peaceful course, not 

1 There is a passage to the same effect written when he was 
19. Of. the opening of the Essay itself : ‘ Ever since I was a 
boy , . 


without its financial struggles and its private sor- 
rows, such as the death of his eldest ooy in 1842 
(commemorated in Threnody). His second visit to 
Europe was in 1847, when the lectures on Repre- 
sentative Men were delivered, and his third in 1872. 
The rest is summed up in his lecturing tours ; his 
correspondence, notably with Carlyle; his recep- 
tion 01 innumerable visitors ; his happy communion 
with his family and with Nature ; and the publi- 
cation of his various works. The first of these — 
Natnrey published in 1836 — deserves special notice 
because of its relation to the movement of which 
Emerson became the principal seer. Though the 
little hook was greatly admired by a few, twelve 
years passed before 500 copies were sold.^ Its value 
lies not only in its intrinsic beauty and suggestive- 
ness — it contains some of the most poetic prose 
that Emerson ever wrote — but also in that we 
look back upon it now as a kind of preface to all 
that is covered by the word ‘Transcendentalism.’ 
It is difficult to frame this movement in any exact 
definition ; it was more a spirit that could be felt 
than a set of doctrines which might be tabulated. 
It had links of connexion with Kantian idealism ; 
it owed much to the influence of Coleridge, Carlyle, 
Goethe ; also to Edward Everett, who popularized 
in Boston the newer stirrings of European thought. 
But there was at least as much in it of New England 
as of Europe : it was a reaction against the intel- 
lectual conventionality that reigned in Unitarian 
as in Calvinistic circles ; it was a cry for new life, 
or partly a cry and partly a breath that came in 
answer to the cry. The movement gathered to 
itself supporters, some that were notable, such as 
Margaret Fuller, some eccentrics and extremists, 
many that were obscure in name but lofty and 
eager in spirit. 

To get the essence of the Transcendentalist spirit, 
one might take this sentence from The Dial ; 

‘They (the Editors] have obeyed, though with great joy. the 
strong current of thought and feeling which, for a few years 
past, has led many sincere persons in New England to make 
new demands on literature, and to reprobate that rigor of our 
conventions of religion and education which is turning us to 
stone, which renounces hope, which looks only backward, which 
asks only such a future as the past, which suspects improvement, 
and holds nothing so much in horror as new views and the 
dreams of youth. With these terrors the conductors of the 
present Journal have nothing to do.’ 

The same spirit is more briefly and positively ex- 
pressed in the first paragraph of Nature : 

‘The foregoing generations beheld God and Nature face to 
face ; we, through their eyes. Why should not we also enjoy 
an original relation to the Universe?’ 

It is obvious that this relates itself closely to 
Emerson’s favourite gospel of self-reliance ; the 
Transcendentalist is one who trusts the deepest 
voices of his own being, and holds himself gladly 
free to follow the new light that new days bring to 
him. Yet he, of all men, is most truly loyal to the 

ast ; he is but doing what great souls of all ages 

ave done before him. 

‘This way of thinking, falling on Eoman times, made Stoic 
philosophers . . . falling on superstitious times, made prophets 
and apostles . . . and, falling on Unitarian and commercial 
times, makes the peculiar shades of Idealism which we know.’ 
This sentence from the lecture on The Transcendent- 
alist hints at the way in which Emerson reconciled 
to his own mind his reverence for the past with his 
still greater reverence for the intuitions and reve- 
lations of the living present. 

Nature was followed by two public utterances, 
which were also significant and prophetic. The 
oration on The American Scholar was delivered at 
Cambridge in 1837— an event, Lowell says, ‘ with- 
out parallel in our literary annals.’ It has been 
described as an intellectual declaration of independ- 
ence for America ; ^ it was a call to the sluggard 

1 Of. a sentence in the Journal, when he was 18 : ‘ Greatness 
is a property for which no man gets credit too soon ; it must be 
possessed long before it is acknowledged.’ 

2 Of. Emerson, in The Dial, April 184:3: ‘The American 
Academy, the Historical Society, and Harvard University 
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intellect of the American continent to look from 
under its iron lids : 


temper of negation and criticism might carry men 
too far. 


‘We have listened too long to the courtly muses of Europe; 
. . . we will walk on our own feet ; we will work with our own 
hands ; we will speak our own minds.’ 


The influence of this address in calling forth an 
American literary consciousness can scarcely be 
over-estimated ; the mind of a nation challenged 
itself through the voice of a man; the younger 
thinkers of the time heard it as a call to courage 
and self-respect — the * Stand upright ’ of the angel 
in Daniel (10^^) repeated for modern ears. This 
was followed the next year by the Address to the 
Divinity Class in Cambridge — an utterance which 
caused much contpversy, in which Emerson took 
no part. Its significance for us lies in its revela- 
tion of his religious position. It was the doctrine 
of self-reliance applied to the loftiest things — a 
re-assertion of the great Stoical doctrine, ‘Obey 
thyself*; a prescription, ‘first soul, and second 
som, and evermore soul,* for the deadness of con- 
ventional thoughts and forms; a call to rise to 
Christ*s conception of the greatness of a man. 
The address shocked the orthodox by seeming to 
belittle the historic basis of Christianity and 
the accumulated witness of the past; it alarmed 
some who did not count themselves specially 
orthodox, by its sheer courage of reliance upon 
instinct and intuition. Many things here are 
characteristic, and the reader who knows this 
utterance well knows much that came after. 
There is the deep and passionate moral sense, 
which to Emerson was the very nerve of religion ; 
when a man attains to say, ‘ Virtue, I am thine, 
save me, use me . . . then is the end of creation 
answered and God is well pleased.* There is a 
glimpse of his critical and independent relation 
to historical Christianity, — his feeling that he has 
hold of something larger than the Churches were 
giving, — his conviction that the best method of 
honouring J esus was to show the same courage as 
He showed and to live as He did, by intuition and 
conscience, and faith in the grandeur of the soul. 
There is also a note which may almost be called 
Messianic : ‘ I look for the new Teacher, that shall 
follow so far those shining laws, that he shall see 
them come full circle.*^ 

But Emerson’s religious position as a whole is 
best summarized in a phrase from one of his 
letters to his aunt Mary : ‘ I belong to the good 
sect of the Seekers * ; and his relation to all the 
dogmas is in one sentence in his Journal (1830) : 
'Alii disputent, ego mirahovy said Augustine: it 
shall be my speech to the Calvinist and the Uni- 
tarian.* Perhaps he read a little of himself into 
the ‘ bright boys and girls in New England,* when 
in 1842 he wrote to Carlyle : ‘ They are all re- 
ligious, but they hate the Churches.* It is evi- 
dent from the Address and from other utterances 
that the historical element in Christianity never 
appealed much to him: ‘We shall look back, 
peradventure, to Christianity as to a rosary on 
which, in the morn of existence, we learned to 
count our prayers.* It was this which enabled 
him to delight in Swedenborgian interpretations 
of Scripture, which were utterly inaccurate and 
unhistorical ; it -was enough for him that the 
sentiment was true and eternal. Apparently, 
however, even he was sometimes afraid lest the 


would do well to make the Ounard steamers the subject of 
examination in regard to their literary and ethical influence. 
. . . We go to school to Europe. We imbibe a European 
taste. Our education, so-called — our drilling at college and 
our reading since — has been European, and we write on the 
English culture and to an English public, in America and in 
Europe.’ 

1 On this, see art. by W. Robertson Nicoll, mentioned under 
Literature. Of. the passage at the end of ‘Worship’ (OoTwittct 
of Jjife) on the new church to be founded on moral science, * at 
ftrst cold and naked, a babe in a manger again.’ 


‘ It is not good to say with too much precision and emphasis 
that we are encroached upon by the claims of Jesus in the 
current theology : it brings us into a cold, denying, unreligious 
state of mind.’ 

That state of mind was never Emerson’s own. 
His positive assertions were always so essentially 
religious and believing that they have lent wings 
to many who have small sympathy with the more 
negative side of his position. 

Emeraon’s writings appeared in the following sequence : in 
1841, Essays (including ‘History,’ ‘Self-Reliance,’ ‘Compensa- 
tion,’ ‘Spiritual Laws,' ‘ Friendship,' ‘The Oversoul,’ etc.); in 
1844, Essay St 2nd Series (including ‘The Poet,’ ‘Experience,’ 
‘Character,’ ‘Manners,’ ‘Nominalist and Realist,' ‘New Eng- 
land Reformers,’ etc.) ; in 1849, Miscellanies (including ‘ Nature,’ 
‘The American Scholar,’ the ‘Address to the Divinity Class,’ 
* Man the Reformer,’ ‘ The Times,’ ‘ The Conservative,’ ‘ The 
Transcendentalist,’ etc.), and in the same year Representative 
Men. In 1851 he united with W. H. Channing and J. P. 
Clarke in the Memoirs of Margaret Fuller Ossoli. In 1856, 
English Traits appeared ; in 1860, Conduct of Life ; in 1870, 
Society and Solitude i In 1875, Letters and Social Aims; in 
1878, Fortune of the Republic. His first volume of Foems was 
published in 1846; May-day and other Pieces appeared in 
1867 ; Selected Poems in 1876. After his death the following 
appeared : in 1884, Poems (new and revised edition), another 
volume of MiscellanieSt and one of Lectures and Biographical 
Sketches ; in 1893, The Natural History of Intellectt and other 
papers. In 1903, the re-issue of the Complete Works began in 
the Centenary edition ; and in 1909-10 the first four vols. of the 
Journal were published. 

Emerson died at Concord, where his peaceful 
home had been for nearly half a century, on 27th 
April 1882. 

2 . Characteristics. — Emerson’s works are a col- 
lection of miscellaneous counsels and oracles, and 
not the logical working out of any system of 
thought. But a few things stand out visibly 
through the whole. 

{a) One is his immense and inexhaustible value 
as an ethical teacher. Even those whose religious 
position is ditterent from liis owe him in the 
ethical realm a vast debt of gratitude — not least 
for his gospel of self-reliance, his insistence on the 
duty of self-respect and the obligation to listen to 
the imperial voice of one’s own soul. Linked with 
this there is his deep sense of the worth of the 
individual. 

* God enters by a private door into every individual. . . . 
Everybody knows as much as the savant. The walls of rude 
minds are scrawled over with facts, with thoughts. They 
shall one day bring a lantern and read the inscription’ 
^Intellect). 

If this emphasis on self-trust has its dangers, 
Emerson guards against them by instilling a sense 
of responsibility and of the greatness of life ; he 
shows us in prose and poetry the scorn that is in 
the eyes of the passing days if we do not make 
good use of their gifts : 

* Truly it demands something godlike in him who has cast off 
the common motives of humanity and has ventured to trust 
himself for a taskmaster ’ {Self-Reliance). 

Two qualities make him an ethical teacher most 
bracing and helpful to the young. One is Ms 
note of good cheer — his sense of the ethical value 
of hope. Here comes in the doctrine of com- 
pensation ; his sense of the utility of scepticisms ; 
his vision of the glory of living in the present age. 

‘ I rejoice that I live when the world is so old. There is the 
same difference between living with Adam and living with 
me as in going into a new house, unfinished, damp, and empty, 
and going into a long-occupied house where the time and 
taste of its inhabitants has accumulated a thousand useful 
contrivances, has furnished the chambers, stocked the cellars, 
and filled the library. ... 0 ye lovers of the past, judge 
between my houses I I would not be elsewhere than I am’ 
{Journal, ii. 7l).i 

The other is his general manliness and closeness to 
life, his insistence on concentration, on thorough- 
ness, on discipline ; this is even clearer in the later 
writings, where there is perhaps less mysticism 
and more guidance for the highway— his head is 

1 Of. The Problem, the poem in which, after his praise of * the 
Shakespeare of Divines,’ he concludes : 

‘ And yet, for all his faith could see, 

I would not the good bishop be. ’ 
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less in the clouds and his feet are more upon the 
earth. He can be very searching, this sage of the 
highway : 

* A day is a more magnificent cloth than any muslin ; the 
mechanism that makes it is infinitely cunninger ; and you shall 
not conceal thesleezy, fraudulent, rotten hours you have slipped 
into the piece, nor fear that any honest thread, or straighten 
steel, or more inflexible shaft, will not testify in the web * 
(Power). 

(d) Along with this ethic there goes a something 
that is not quite a theology: let us call it an 
almost theology — a firmament that is not fashioned 
according to the ancient star-maps, but is real 
enough to provide a sky for the earth and a dew 
for the tender grass. The typical piece here is 
the OversQul. Why should I so boldly trust my 
intuitions ? Because intuition is reception : one 
chief part of our business in this world is to re- 
ceive. Emerson had been a critic of the accepted 
theologies from his youth up : 

‘It seemed to me when very young that on this subject 
(Compensation) life was ahead of theology, and the people knew 
more than the preachers taught.* 

The critic in his turn has often been criticized 
for his theological indifierentism and for his lean- 
ings towards Pantheism. Yet, if he leaves God 
vague and undefined, readers of different stand- 
points can read their own beliefs into his large 
conceptions and get great help from his essentially 
religions spirit. ‘ Shall I not call God the Beauti- 
ful, who (laily showeth Himself so to me in His 
g^fts ? ’ That is almost enough theological defini- 
tion for him. If a Christian preacher were turning 
Emerson’s pages in search of illustrations for Scrip- 
ture texts, there are two texts that would draw 
to themselves a special number of thoughts and 
phrases. One is St. Paul’s counsel, ‘ Let each man 
he fully assured in his own mind’ (Ro 14®); the 
other is the Psalmist’s prayer, ‘Let the beauty 
of the Lord our God be upon us ’ (Ps Here 

at least is much to live by — a glory in the heavens 
and a firm path upon the earth. In regard to the 
doctrine of immortality, he was also lacking in 
definition, though he was optimistic throughout. 
Sometimes he spoke vaguely and impersonally, 
sometimes more warmly and in terms of a personal 
hope. 

‘All the comfort I have found teaches me to confide that I 
shall not have less in times and places that I do not yet know.* 

In his later years he is said to have spoken 
sometimes of reunion with those who had gone 
on before. 

(c) Through all the writings there appears most 
vividly the man. The very limitations and defects 
of the teaching, which are plain enough, are the 
limitations of the man. He had not the gift of 
ordered and consecutive thinking : he wrote once 
to a friend ; 

* I do not know what arguments are in reference to any ex- 
pression of a thought. I delight in telling what I think ; but 
if you ask me how I dare say so, or why it is so, I am the most 
helpless of mortal men.* 

A good deal of criticism is disarmed by this 
frank confession. Beside his avoidance of life’s 
more tragic and terrible themes in his teaching, 
there may be placed the fact that in common life 
he hated to hear people speak of their ailments. 
Some may regard this as a virtue and others as 
a defect; but most people who speak of their 
distempers weaken themselves by so doing, and he 
may have deliberately chosen in his writings to 
leave the shadows to others and to point the 
sunlit path where men could have the maximum 
of courage and strength. There are indications in 
the earlier pages of the Journal that he was by no 
means without a sense of personal sin, especially 
at the time when his life was first enriched by 
love, and humbled by his call to the ministry. 
Bid he outgrow these feelings as if they were ‘ the 
soul’s mumps and measles and whooping-coughs ’ ? 
One thing is sure, that, even if he left behind the 


shadow of sin, he did not leave behind the shadow 
of sorrow ; and his journals give hints of a life not 
all complacency, with veiled depths of brooding 
and pain. But through it all there breathes the 
spirit of a singularly lofty character — the man 
who is more than all his words. His later years 
were surrounded by a reverence such as is given to 
few men while they are still alive. Lowell wrote 
in 1868 : 

‘ For us the whole life of the man is distilled in the clear drop 
of every sentence, and behind each word we divine the force of 
a noble character, the weight of a large capital of thinking and 
being-’ 

Even to those who are much further removed, that 
force and weight still make themselves felt ; to 
few writers are they bound by so strong a tie of 
personal admiration. 

3 . Poetical genius. — ^Widely different estimates 
have been made of Emerson’s worth as a poet. 
Some tell us that here is the Emerson who 
counts, and that all else is nothing by comparison : 
others again are offended by his comparative lack 
of form and music, and deal with his poetry in the 
somewhat condescending and ungracious fashion 
adopted by Matthew Arnold. Appreciation will 
always vary according to the value placed by the 
critic upon melody or upon thought; some will 
despise the ship because she labours in making 
progress; others will prize her because of the 
wealthy freight she hears. Emerson’s description 
of one of the Persian poets who influenced him 
so greatly might he applied to himself — ‘a river 
which makes its own shores ’ : when the river is 
doing that, it may break through the ordinary 
channels of expression, and cut across the con- 
ventional and ordered beauties of the lyric land- 
scape ; hut he who has eyes for force and fullness 
will find something here to study and to admire. 
Yet even the critic who seeks form and melody 
might find something to haunt his heart in the 
slow undulations of the poem beginning — 

* I heard or seemed to hear the chiding Sea 
Say, Pilgrim, why so late and slow to come?* 
or in tbe severe dignity of Days and Terminus^ 
or in the tenderness of Threnoay, or in the lyric 
simplicity of Thine eyes still shined^ and If my 
darling should depart. Lord Morley’s estimate is 
just: ‘Taken as a whole, Emersoms poetry is of 
that kind which springs, not from excitement of 
passion or feeling, but from an intellectual demand 
for intense and sublimated expression.’ It will, 
therefore, have its appeal to a limited number. 
The Muse is here who 

‘ ransacks mines and ledges 
And quarries every rock, 

To hew the famous adamant 
For each eternal block ’ ; 

and, though there is at least a little of the kindred 
Muse who 

* lays her beams in Music, 

In music every one, 

To the cadence of the whirling world 
Which dances round the sun,’ 

the impression left on the whole is one of grave 
severity which will always Jfind a fit audience, 
though never a large one. 

4 . Influence. — Few writers of the 19th, or indeed 
of any century, have exerted a wider influence 
than Emerson. ‘ A strain as new and moving and 
unforgettable as the strain of Ffewman or Carlyle 
or Goethe ’ — so M. Arnold describes the impression 
made in England when Emerson’s message first 
began to sound across the sea. That influence has 
grown steadily, and has left its mark on many 
notable lives of varying type ; it would be easy to 
gather testimonies from many biographies {e,g, 
those of Tyndall, R. W. Bale, Henry Brummond) 
where this indebtedness is confessed. And, though 
there are some who feel that he did not do com- 
plete justice to certain great happenings of long 
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ago which are still ‘ towering o’er the wrecks of 
time/ they will join with others in their gratitude 
for an influence so high, so pure, and so helpful. 
And they will put Emerson among the most access- 
ible of the books which are able to lead them 
away from the shallows and the common-places, 

* into the heart of sacred cities, into palaces and 
temples/ 

Literature. — ^The Journal alluded to above, 4 vols. 1909-10 ; 
the authorized Life by J. E. Cabot, Boston, 1887 ; the mono- 
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1872, ed. C. E. Norton, Boston, 1883. There is an excellent 
bibliography of Emerson by G. W. Cooke (Boston, 1908). The 
following are also useful : O. B. Frothingham, Transcendent- 
alism in New England^ Boston, 1876 ; Moncure D. Conway, 
Emerson at Home and Abroad^ Boston, 1883; A. Bronson 
Alcott, E. W. Emerson^ Philosopher and Seer, Boston, 1882. 
Of articles, lectures, etc., the following may be mentioned : 
Lecture by A. Birrell, 1903 ; art. by W. Robertson NicoU in 
N, Amer. Review, clxxvi. (May 1903) ; J. M. Robertson in 
Modem Humanists, London, 1896; Motley’s preface to Col- 
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published in the Riverside ed. (12 vols., Boston, 1883-94); and 
the Centenary ed., Boston and New York, 1903, etc.; also in 
England, 6 vols. ed. Morley (1883). J. M. E. ROSS. 

EMOTIONS. — The present article will deal 
with the emotions in their ethical hearings, Le. con- 
sidered as springs of moral action. For the more 
strictly psychological aspect, see art. Mind. Emo- 
tion may he regarded as a compound of feeling and 
impulse. It belongs to the natural constitution of 
man, and is distinguished from both intelligence 
and moral volition. The significance we assign to 
the emotions in Ethics will vary according to our 
view of the foundations of morality. 

I. Historical sketch.-— i. The emotions in 
Greek ethics. — Greek ethics from the time of 
Socrates was essentially based upon knowledge; 
and as this intellectual conception more and 
more prevailed, the place of the emotions tended 
of necessity to become correspondingly less. 

(1) Plato enumerates three faculties of the soul, viz. the 
appetitive {enBvfx.r^t.Kov), the impulsive or spirited (0vjaoet3es), 
and the rational (AcyiorTtKov), each having its aiipropriate virtue ; 
and these three re-appear in the State (which is but a magnified 
personality) as the several ranks of artisans, warriors, and 
philosophers. This view gives due recognition to the emotions, 
since each faculty has its own virtue, and the harmony of all 
is justice, defined as ra avrov irpirreiv (‘ each doing its part’). 
In accordance with his theory of * goods,’ which does not exclude 
pleasure, Plato aims at the harmony of all the faculties, declin- 
ing to suppress either desire or courage. Thus the virtue of the 
appetitive faculty is its obedience to and service of the rational ; 
the same holds good of the spirited part, whose independence, 
however, is to some extent recognized in Plato's demand that it 
shall side with reason. Just as in the individual the supremacy 
must belong to reason — ^the charioteer of the two steeds — so is 
it in the human macrocosm, the State, which ought to embody 
the Idea of the Good. Here, then, neither pleasure, nor desire, 
nor courage is discarded; they are but subordinated to the 
harmonizing rule of the rational faculty. Again, however, since 
Plato really regards the latter alone as authoritative, and since 
in the State the classes corresponding to the emBvfxm'iKov and 
the dvfxovides, more especially the former, exist only to obey, — 
the philosophers having vdthin themselves a suflSciency of light, 
and being, in fact, the only true men,— desire and emotion now 
appear as something supplementary, having no concern with 
the pure Idea or with virtue as such. Thus Plato’s estimate of 
the emotions varies according as the ideal he contemplates is 
absolute, or one accommodated to the actual world. In relation 
to the former, the emotions have no value ; in relation to the 
latter, they fill a necessary place in a harmonious earthly life, 
so long as they discharge their function under the control of 
reason, and thereby contribute to the harmonious activity of 
the good man and of the State. Plato’s sincere concern for the 
realization of such a harmony is seen in his theory of education, 
which prescribes Gymnastic, that valour may be braced for the 
task of keeping desire in leash ; and Music, that it may be pre- 
served from truculence. Yet he is equally emphatic in holding 
that Music must not enervate, as the strains of the Phrygian 
mode are wont to do, and that, in particular, the drama must 
not inflame the emotions, which ought rather to be restrained 
by reason. 

(2) A still greater influence is assigned to the emotions by 
Aristotle. For him, as for Plato, the highest virtue consists in 
knowledge, which in its perfection is Divine ; but he differen- 
tiates the ethical from the dianoetic virtues, and associates 
morality with the natural life. Just as he finds true happiness 
in a virtuous activity, and yet recognizes other sources of hap- 


piness, — ^the organic appetites, or, at all events, vrealth, honour, 
friendship, absence bom pain, — so he attaches the ethical virtues 
to the natural impulses and the The vdS-q belong to the 

good side of human nature, but require training. The emotions 
are, therefore, not to be suppressed, but to be kept within 
proper bounds. In this way he distinguishes between ByipLOTipt 
(sub-human grossness) and virtue. The intermediate stage is 
self-denial, in which the desires, not yet overcome and still 
active, are being fought against ; while true virtue is first attained 
in the ‘ mean,’ in which the desires are reduced to due propor- 
tions, and thereby brought under the sway of reason. Thus, 
according to Aristotle, none of the rdBr], i.e. the affective states 
of the soul, which give rise to pleasure or pain — covetousness, 
anger, fear, love, hate, desire, sympathy, envy — are in them- 
selves bad : they are simply natural ; but, in order to become 
ethical, they must be duly restrained. He thus recognizes 
certain psychical states which are capable of virtue, but not 
fully virtuous, e,g. modesty, which stands midway between 
shamelessness and hashfulness. They are all, in fact, natural 
emotions, which provide the requisite raw material for morality, 
bub are not themselves moral. As contrasted with the dianoetic 
virtues, the ethical consist in the restraining of desire and emo- 
tion within the limits of the mean through rational intelligence 
and discipline— an end partly subserved by Art, whose function 
it is to purify from passion. Aristotle simply proceeds upon 
the theory that, as human beings, we require the goods of the 
body as the means of happiness, and that human virtue can 
rest only upon the measured control of our natural endow- 
ments and impulses. From human nature itself there issues 
a sort of non-purposive, instinctive action, but this is marked 
by instability. Virtue, on the other hand, is a stable and per- 
manent condition, a proficiency based upon conscious volition 
(e^ts irpoatperiKij ev ixeaorrjTL oiaa rfj irpb? i^/xas, wptcrpej^ kbyw) ; 
as ethical virtue, therefore, in contrast to dianoetic, it is the 
facility with which the nddy] and desires are brought within 
rational measure by habit. The particular virtues are then set 
in relation to such goods as pleasure, wealth, honour, society. 
Thus, valour has to do with pain, temperance with pleasure ; 
in social intercourse, liberality stands midway between avarice 
and prodigality ; meekness stands in the mean with respect 
to anger, as does the love of honour with respect to glory. 
Nevertheless, even Aristotle ranks the dianoetic virtues higher 
than the ethical, and follows Plato in regarding knowledge as 
the supreme good. 

(3) This characteristic attitude to knowledge is adopted also 
in the later Greek systems, viz. Stoicism and Epicureanism. 
(a) The Epicureans, indeed, base their ethics on pleasure, but 
with them the supreme end is not, as with Aristippus, the 
mere momentary enjoyment, but ataraxia, which is not so 
very remote from the apathia of the Stoics. It is remarkable 
that, while, after the age of Phidias, Art tends to become more 
emotional, philosophy seeks salvation in freeing itself from 
the va$7]. Though Epicurus rejects sensual pleasure, he is still 
concerned with pleasure of a kind, namely, that which lasts 
beyond the momentary thrill. Since, however, the goods which 
yield pleasure are liable to change, he lays great emphasis upon 
the feeling of security, which is partly supplied, and indeed 
guaranteed, by the State ; and also upon the ataraxia which 
can be maintained in the face of death itself. Epicurus desires 
to eliminate the transient factor in the emotions, to guard 
against both pain and fear, to oust the passions as being the 
source of suffering. In the condition of ataraxia the emotions 
are reaHy restrained by knowledge, though pleasure is not ex- 
cluded when unattended by pain. Rational intelligence must 
teach ua how to live content with little, and without such 
pleasures as are not indispensable. This assumes a certain 
antagonism between the world and the pleasure-seeking man ; 
and thus the latter must pass from all momentary excitement 
to the mood of ataraxia, which lasts, and is to be won by means 
of intelligence. Here we have a restriction of emotion which 
contrasts with the views not only of the Cyrenaics, but also of 
Aristotle ; the idea of an actual mastery of the passions, or of 
using them as a means of self-realization, is alien to Epicurus ; 
but, as his criterion of judgment is simply pleasure or pain, 
and since pleasure is not to be had, the sole aim of virtue 
is the utmost possible avoidance of pain, i.e. the independ- 
ence of outward circumstances guaranteed by ataraxia. It is 
specially noteworthy that emancipation from fear is here re- 
garded as the aim of the wise. The more timid the Epicureans 
are, and the more inclined they are, as eudsemonists, to shrink 
from the perturbations of pleasure and pain, the more eagerly 
do they shun every occasion of fear and press towards ataraxia. 

(b) In this negative aim the Epicureans are at one with the 
Stows, The moral problem of the Stoics is how to attain to 
apathia. They set the emotions at the very heart of individual 
morality ; in fact, as their cosmopolitanism is no more than an 
ideal, their morality is simply the morality of the individual. 
The Stoic wise man is one who is free from all sorrow, engaged 
in purely rational action, and perfectly blessed therein. More- 
over, a man must either be entirely wise, or else a fool. The 
passions constitute for the latter a false form of judgment, 
which springs from suffering, from dependence upon earthly 
things, for, under passion, everything^ is judged from a transient 
and limited point of view. The wise man, on the contrary, 
places himself in the articulate system of nature, and lives in 
harmony with nature’s order. Thus, according to the Stoics, the 
passions are pleasure and pain, and, in regard to the future, 
tear and desire. Their grand aim is the attainment of apathia, 
x.e. complete freedom from the emotions. But the perfect 
happiness which the Stoics find in the perfect knowledge of the 
wise man is a stable condition of mind, which does not depend 
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upon suffering, but is rather the agreeable sensation that accom- 
panies freedom and energy, while even the pleasure yielded by 
the external world is unwarranted, being a kind of suffering. 
It IS true that the Stoics did not carry their view of the exclu- 
sive value of virtue, any more than their theory of apathia, to 
its logical issues. After all, there do exist certain minor objects 
of human desire, such as health, riches, friendship, etc. ; and, 
though happiness does not depend upon these, yet there is a 
certain gratification in possessing them — hence the doctrine of 
apathia cannot be fully carried out. Nevertheless, the Stoics 
hold that the wise man will not become the slave of such things. 
In reality, virtue is sufficient for happiness, and, though the 
wise man cannot evade the feelings of pleasure and pain, he can 
rise above them. Like the Epicureans, the Stoics stand at the 
culmination of Greek thought ; they withdraw from the external 
world to the internal, and Ifind the ‘ life according to nature * in 
that life alone which is in harmony at once with the law of 
nature and with that of reason. They set a high value upon 
self-preservation — an end which, being in full accord with 
perfect freedom, manifests itself in indifference to painful ex- 
periences, and permits the wise man to evince his oneness with 
the supreme, all-pervading Deity. 

The main trend of Greek ethics is towards the 
supremacy of reason^ and, while in Plato and 
Aristotle reason appears as the harmonizing prin- 
ciple that controls emotion, it is for the Stoics 
and Epicureans the sole principle, since all natural 
enjoyment of the world and its goods has ceased, 
and a mood of pessimism dominates everything. 
There had been, as the Stoics believed, but few 
wise men in the past, and a multitude of fools. 
Their ideal is to be wholly free from all painful 
experiences whatsoever — in a word, from the irady). 
Thus, wherever knowledge is regarded as the for- 
mative ethical force, and the will is associated with 
the process of judgment, the emotions can have no 
proper place in Ethics at all, and, in fact, must 
he assigned finally, as in the Stoa, to defective 
understanding. 

2. In Jewish and Early Christian ethics.— The 
emotions perform a very different function in a 
sphere where morality is an affair of tlie will, as, 
e.y., in Judaism. In Jewish ethics the will is 
determined by the emotions of fear and hope— fear 
of punishment and hope of reward. The command- 
ments are given by God’s absolute will, and, as 
it is the same authoritative Will, and no mere 
natural nexus, which determines alike the penalty 
of transgression and the recompense of obedience, 
it is clear that the moral dynamic of volition cannot 
be knowledge of the Good as something in itself 
valuable, but only fear and hope. It is true that 
trust in God and love to God nad also a place in 
Judaism ; hut it was a subordinate one, and they 
were much obscured by the other two. 

The emotions had a recognized place also in the 
primitive Christian ethic, and have retained this 
in sundry forms till the present day. Despite the 
ascetic, pessimistic strain intermittently heard in 
the NT ethic, the emotions fill an important rdle. 
For one thing, love is looked upon as the supreme 
ethical motive : love, as an amalgamation of feel- 
ing with a definite and permanent direction of the 
will, is the emotion whicli in Christianity is exalted 
to the grand creative affection of the soul. Love 
to God is the standing motive of the moral and 
religious life. The natural impulses and feelings 
are, indeed, reckoned sinful — not, however, because 
they are intrinsically corrupt, but because they 
have assumed the command and taken the wrong 
way. Self-seeking and love of the world have 
supplanted the love of God. Emotion, accord- 
ingly, is not to be eradicated, but simply turned 
to its proper use, and this is achieved when it 
becomes the support and inspiration of good voli- 
tion. But such volition is directed towards God, 
and love to God embraces love to man, since all 
men are called to become the children of God, 
while, on His part, God is the Father of all. Thus, 
according to the Fourth Gospel, the Christian is 
filled with an enduring joy, a happiness that 
cannot he taken away. His besetting emotion is 
a permanent and blessed spirit of love, which 


predisposes him to good works. Fear of punish- 
ment and hope of reward may still remain — ves- 
tiges of Jewish ethics,— hut perfect love driveth 
out fear. Nevertheless, the pre-eminence of love 
in primitive Christianity does not involve the 
suppression of other emotions ; they, too, are to 
be made auxiliaries of the spiritual life. St. Paul 
is a man of singularly fervid emotion — one in whom 
even anger is made to subserve his great task. And 
although, inter alia^ the expectation of the Parousia 
was a specially potent factor in causing men to set 
less store than they now do by such earthly boons 
as marriage, social position, property, art, etc., and 
so to repress the natural feelings that cluster around 
these things, yet, as a compensation, the peculiar 
heritage of the individual was placed upon a new 
basis, inasmuch as every man had a vocation of 
infinite value, and every condition of life could be 
consecrated by the operation of a right spirit within. 
Here, then, provision was made for a deepening of 
spirit and a refinement of feeling such as are pos- 
.sible only where so high an estimate is placed upon 
personality. 

In ics further development, Christian morality presently shows 
a tendency to coalesce with Greek ideas, at least on the native 
soil of the latter- In Clement of Alexandria the Stoic apathm 
coalesces with the Christian principle of love. Along with the 
distinction between gnoins and pistiSy between the esoteric, 
intellectual religion and the popular, there emerges the demand 
that the Christian Gnostic must be ei? anddetap 9eovtx.epo<t 
(‘ deified unto apathia ’), i.e. delivered from all passion— from 
the ira5>j which originate in the distractions of sense. He must 
rise to the sphere of calm, clear knowledge ; and, whOe not 
spurning the goods of the natural life, he must be inde- 
pendent of them. Nevertheless, he does not show himself 
apathetic tow'ards his fellow-man ; he, too, has a heart. Thus 
the possessor of gnosis does not repudiate his relations with 
the natural, and his apathia is toned down to something not 
unlike the Platonic ‘ temperance.’ 

In the West, the challenge of Christianity to the older 
civilization is much more emphatic. True, we find Tertullian 
speaking of the anima naturaliter Christiana ; nevertheless, 
his ethical teaching— particularly in his Montanistic period — i.s 
hostile to all culture, and is directed towards the complete 
excision of desire, so that he might almost be called a Christian 
Cynic. Personally, however, he is highly emotional and 
passionate, and, especially as a Montanist, prone to let himself 
be carried away — even to the point of ecstasy— by feelings 
commonly thought to be symptomatic of inspiration. As a 
protest against the moral degeneracy of his age, he demands 
that Christians shall withdraw themselves from the public life 
of heathendom, which fosters the passions the Christian must 
eschew. Theatrical performances and second marriafjes are 
special perils. Tertullian advocates a stringent penitential 
discipline, and revives the opposition to all aesthetic culture of 
one’s natural powers. He aims, not at the regulation, but at 
the complete exclusion, of all that culture bestows, even the 
culture of the emotions. Hence, too, the impassioned character 
of his renunciation of the heathen world. His fervour con- 
centrates itself upon moral reform of a Christian, i.e. first of 
all, an anti-pagan type. In the white heat of his enthusiasm, 
‘conformity to nature,’ ■which he regards as also in line with 
Christianity, appears to him to consist in perfect simplicity of 
life, in the repression of cupiditas and concupiscentia. Pagan 
civilization has fanned the flames of passion and desire, and has 
taken man away from his natural and simple condition. 

As this antagonism to heathen culture develops, however, it 
eventually becomes an antagonism to all that is natural, which 
is declared to be corrupt. Ambrose desiderates a complete 
independence of earthly joy and sorrow : ‘ non in passione esse 
sed victoreni passionis esse beatum est.* Property is grounde^l 
in selfishness: ‘pecuniae contentus est iustitiae forma.’ Our 
possessions are to be placed at the disposal of love by works of 
beneficence. Augustine knows only of a human nature that is 
entirely corrupt with original sin— a massa perditionis. With 
him, emotion has no standing save in religion, in man's ardent 
love of God, which at its highest he combines with the euda)- 
monistic anticipation of future reward and the fear of future 
punishment. 

3. In monastic and mediaeval ethics. — Monasti- 
cism rejects all earthly goods — as a condition of 
entire consecration to the love of God. Since the 
natural is here regarded as wholly alien to the 
Divine, or at least as of no concern in religion, ail 
natural propensities and feelings die away' in love 
to God. Morality being in itself inadequate, all the 
more decisively is emotion transferred to the sphere 
of religion ; and the monastic mysticism of the 
West allows a much greater scope to the emotional 
element in that sphere than does that of the East 
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just because the West lays the main emphasis 
upon a will wholly surrendered to God, and the 
East upon knowledge. Even the ecstatic love 
of God spoken of by Dionysius the Areopagite is 
much less emotional than the Divine furor of 
many a medijeval mystic, and the subjective factor 
comes out still more forcibly when the enjoyment 
of God, the exuberant bliss of Divine intercourse, 
is emphasized. According to Plato, it was^ a 
blessed thing to gaze upon the Idea ; but Augustine 
and the mystics of the Middle Ages lay yet more 
stress upon the will which is zealous for God and 
brings beatitude to man. But while religious emo- 
tion thus threatens to absorb every other concern of 
life — just as the fervent zeal of the Church counted 
earthly interests as nothing in comparison with 
religious interests, and so sent the heretic to the 
stake — yet mediaeval morality is not without a 
mundane aspect, as appears in the ethics of 
Abelard and Aquinas. 

(a) Ahelard^ indeed, lays all emphasis upon the disposition, 
but he sees in Christianity the assertion of that law of nature 
which was recognized and obeyed by the philosophers of old. 
The good is to be willed for its own sake ; hence penitence 
must be something more than external works, and must have, 
not fear of punishment, but love to God, for its motive. 
Abelard accepts the ancient cardinal virtues; in short, he 
does not propose to set up an antithesis between natural and 
Christian morality, and so he traces all the virtues to their one 
source in character — ^to love — while he also regards sin as issu- 
ing from the heart, and holds that even penitence must spring 
from love. But this deriving of morality' from love does not 
involve a contradiction between love and human nature, for he 
gives no recognition to original sin. 

(!!j) We find a different estimate of natural morality and the 
emotions in Aqivinaa : with him, indeed, gratia infma and love 
are supernatural gifts of the Spirit; still, he accept^ the 
cardinal, as well as the theological, virtues ; and, since in his 
doctrine of goods he is ready to do justice to the State (though 
ultimately subordinating it to the Church), he discerns various 
stages in the cardinal virtues themselves. Nevertheless, even 
the highest of these stages only serves to accentuate his 
antagonism to the natural. The cardinal virtues are ezemplariter 
in God ; the lowest grade is political virtue ; and, as it is the 
duty of man to turn to God, so far as in him lies, there are, 
between the ezemplares and the politicoes intermediate forms, 
viz. the purgatorioe and those of the purgatus animus. Whereas 
the political stage is bound up with earthly things, and chastens 
the natural emotions, the purgatorice work negatively towards 
making man like God, so that, e.g., temperantia relinquishes 
earthly things, so far as nature permits ; while, a^ain, tern- 
perantia at the level of the purgatus animus has done with 
earthly cares altogether. Aquinas’s doctrine of the several 
grades of virtue amounts, then, to this ; the political virtues are 
genuine virtues ; the higher species curb desire and feeling as far 
as possible, while the highest of all do away with them entirely. 
Nevertheless, he stiU thinks in terms of dualism, for, accord- 
ing to him, true perfection consists in withdrawing from the 
world : * Nutrimentum caritatis imminutio cupiditatis.* Thus, 
on the one hand, the ancient virtues, even in the political 
sphere, are recognized, and the natural affections not proscribed ; 
yet, on the other, both are in the end construed ascetically, 
under the idea of grace, so that there remains at last only love 
to God in contradistinction to all that is of the world, and the 
cardinal virtues are merged in the grace that is poured from 
above. 

Not only, however, was it impossible in mediaeval 
ethics to suppress the affections, or deny their claims 
on a lower stage of virtue ; they were actually made 
subservient to religion and the Church. A super- 
natural love to God, annulling every earth-born 
affection, was, of course, the ideal ; but, when this 
ideai failed the Church in her capacity of teacher, 
she appealed to fear, menacing the transgressor 
with penalty — in hell or purgatory or the present 
world-— and so engendering a spirit not so much 
of hostility to evil as of mere abject terror. Such 
emotions as love, fear, hope, and repentance in 
the ecclesiastical sense, operated with tremendous 
power in the Middle Ages, while the actual moral 
practice of life was but little regarded. 

4. In modern ethics.— In the modern period 
down-trodden human nature comes to its own, so 
that morality is now based entirely upon it. 
Philosophical ethics has at length cast off the 
trammels of theology, and we may distinguish 
three tendencies in its development, viz. the 
Rationalistic, which in sundry forms bases morality 


upon human reason, and is thus akin to the classical 
view ; the Naturalistic, which would find a 
foundation in impulse and feeling ; the Synthetic^ 
which aims at combining the other two. Along- 
side of these has existed since the Reformation 
a Theological ethics, in both a Protestant and a 
Roman Catholic form. We commence with this. 

{a) In Roman Catholic ethics the bilateral view 
of a fully-developed monastic morality and a 
virtue that is political and earthly has been not 
only maintained but strengthened. On the one 
hand, in the monastic system all the natural 
affections are repressed; the Jesuits, in fact, de- 
mand the obedience of a corpse, and so train the 
whole man that, deprived of all personal volition, 
he hears his conscience in the command of his 
superior, in face of which every desire and emotion 
must he still. On the other hand, just because 
such a vocation is not possible for all, and because 
a morality of that type is uncontrolled by any 
unifying principle, the widest possible scope is 
given to casuistry; and this likewise has been 
carried to its furthest limits by the Jesuits. 

(6) Protestant ethics, it is true, started from the 
assumption of the radical corruption of human 
nature, not, however, as seeing in religion some- 
thing alien to man, but actually conceding a cer- 
tain intrinsic value to the goods of this life. Thus, 
Melanchthon, in the first edition of his Loci, holds 
that selfishness, as contrary to the love of God, is 
the cardinal propensity of man in his state of 
original sin, and that the unchastened affections 
are but the various aspects of this selfishness, 
constantly repressing or modifying one another 
according to their several degrees of intensity, yet 
never attaining to any moral worth ; still, we 
cannot fairly infer from his words that the emo- 
tions are incapable of being utilized in the service 
of love. Above all, the Christian has assurance 
of his salvation ; he has the internal testimony of 
the Holy Spirit, with the attendant feeling^ of 
security and blessedness from which he acts— just 
as, according to Calvin, the motive of moral 
conduct is found in the consciousness of election, 
since the indwelling Spirit manifests Himself in 
a man’s will and feeling, and he acts from courage, 
as one assured of final triumph. A Christian’s 
activity, however, is not confined to the Church, 
or wholly directed to religious ends, for every 
calling is sacred, and love to one’s neighbour, as 
Luther maintained, can be practised in every 
sphere of life. 

Now, all this might have led to an ethic which 
would touch the character to its noblest issues, 
which would do justice to the earthly life, and 
which, accordingly, far from crushing the natural 
promptings of feeling and desire, would enlist 
them in the service of love— a consummation ex- 
emplified, for instance, in the Protestant estimate 
of conjugal love. But as man’s inherent corrup- 
tion came to be increasingly emphasized, and as 
his relation to God gradually came to dwarf every 
other relation, it became more and more difficult 
to vindicate the natural, emotional, impulsive life, 
or to see anytliing but sin in its spontaneous mani- 
festations. This tendency is exemplified in Pietism 
{q.v.), which, in its timid scrupulosity, looked upon 
the natural life as full of temptations and obstacles 
to religion. All that is bright and genial in life was 
frowned upon ; courage and joy were crushed by 
fear and repentance — though these, it is true, had 
to do with sin rather than with punishmept. 
Protestantism, in fact, with its emphatic assertion 
of man’s native corruption and its all-ahsorbing 
interest in the Divine, on the one hand, and with 
its lofty estimate of the earthly calling and of the 
culture of the Christian’s natural disposition, his 
feelings, affections, and desires, on the other, had 
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not even yet emancipated itself from an inner con- 
flict — the antinomy which strikingly re-appears in 
the most recent expositions of Protestant ethics 
(ef. Luthardt, B'ranck, H. Weiss, and others). 

(c) Naturalistic ethics, having freed itself from 
theology, finds its starting-point in the instinctive 
feelings themselves. This school has found its main 
expansion in England and France. 

Agrijipa of Netteshmn bad called attention to the function of 
hate and love in the realm of nature ^enerall 3 \ as also to their 
effects upon human nature, and the influence of passion upon 
conduct. Thomas More, in his Utopia, had promised the 
hig^hest possible degree of unruffled gratification for one and 
all. The sensualiswc Telesius had drawn attention to the 
impulse of self-preservation, to which he traced the emotions, 
thus recognizing their function in the interests of life itself, and 
finding virtue in the rational perception of what is useful or 
injurious. The Aristotelian Cremonini, too, had asserted that 
the dynamic of life was not the intelligence simplidter, but 
rather the soul which knows and loves, and that, the emotions 
being rooted in the bodily frame, morality must needs rest upon 
a natural science of the soul ; conduct, in fact, is connected with 
matter, and is dependent upon the natural warmth of the tem- 
perament, and the feelings arising from it. Montaigm also would 
connect morality with nature, and insists that it is tied to the 
complexions et inclinations naturelles. 

It was Bacon who first tried, by^ the scientific 
method of historical and psychological induction, 
tx) derive morality from experience, who combined 
it with the natural impulses, with the lex suitatis 
and the lex communionis, and maintained that the 
emotions must be taken into consideration as being 
the stimuli of the will, which is the grand factor in 
morality.^ According to Bacon, the proper function 
of ethics is so to regulate the emotions as to secure 
their obedience to reason, that is, to the laws won 
from experience, which enable us to harmonize the 
interests of self-preservation with the interests of 
social life. He thus discriminates the two funda- 
mental impulses, the self -regarding and the ‘ other- 
regarding,^ which have continued to play their part 
in Naturalistic ethics till the present day. 

Hobbes, with his ‘homo homini lupus,’ emphasized 
the impulse of self-preservation in its most extreme 
form, making it the rationale of the State, whose 
function it is to keep the self -directed impulse 
within bounds. The social motive, he holds, is not 

E rimordial, but springs from fear, which, begotten 
y the individual’s desire to protect himself, and 
by his sense of weakness, compels him to com- 
promise with society. The State exists for the 
sake of peace and security, which enable the in- 
dividual to live according to nature within the 
limits prescribed by the law ; in other words, the 
individual, in virtue of that security, should have 
all the enjoyment the State can allow, Hobbes’s 
politics and ethics are thus based upon the desire 
of self-preservation and fear — the necessary results 
of the war of each against all others. 

The doctrines of Hobbes form a standing element 
in English U tilitarianism, though the latter lays a 
stronger emphasis upon the idea of political liberty. 
Utilitarianism received its classical expression from 
the hands of Bentham : its cardinal principle is the 
greatest possible good for each and all. It bases 
morality upon the pursuit of happiness, and its 
sole aim is the greatest happiness of the greatest 
number. 

In support of his thesis, Bentham appeals to psychology ; 
he tests pleasure and pain by reference to differences among 
individuals, as a means of discovering rules by which pleasure 
may be most effectively secured and pain avoided, and thereby 
the highest possible amount of happiness obtained. These rules 
attain to universal validity by means of the various sanctions 
—the natural, that of public opinion, the political, and the 
religious— the authority of which, again, is derived from the 
pleasures or pains associated respectively with obedience or dis- 
obedience to the rules themselves. Thus pleasure and pain, 
hope and fear, are made the motives lor the observance of the 
very rules of conduct which are designed to secure the greatest 
pleasure. Here morality becomes a doctrine of prudence— the 
art of calculating the greatest happiness. 

A simpler and less artificial form of the theory 
that the ethical motive is formed by the pleasures 
and pains connected with the instinct of self- 


preservation is found in the doctrine that un- 
restricted competition always gives the victory to 
the fittest, and that, accordin^y, moral progress 
is the result of natural selection. For, after all, 
it is the instinct of self-preservation which pro- 
duces that struggle for existence in which the 
strongest survive. The dynamic of social progress 
is thus found in the desire for power. 

Another form of naturalistic ethics would found 
morality upon a combination of self-love with the 
social instinct — a favourite resource with the 
Scottish School, who, after the example of Cumber- 
land and others, put natural benevolence on a 
level with selfishness. According to the Scottish 
School, moral goodness springs from benevolence 
— the sympathetic impulse — which produces the 
immediate reflex-feeling of approbation. 

This principle holds a special place in the theories of Mutchesmi, 
Hume, and Adam Smith. Morality rests upon s^mipathy — 
s 5 Tnpathy first of all with one’s own motives ; it is really the 
retributi ve impulse — whether in the form of gratitude or of re- 
venge — that we commend. Similarly, the s.ympathetic emo- 
tion has to do with those who come into active relations with 
us. The immediate emotional judgment assumes in particular 
cases an ethical character, and is formulated in general rules. 
Of decisive importance for morality are those symi^athetic 
emotions which are designed to temper the others, particularly 
hope and fear. Hume traces national character, love of fame, 
and the imitative faculty to sympathy, and he likewise regards 
custom and tradition as expressions of the sympathy that sub- 
sists between successive generations. The State, too, owes its 
existence to sympathy — to the sense of a common weal ; and 
to custom, in the form of loyalty to the laws and the authorities. 

But, just as Hobbes was unable to ignore the 
social factor in morality, so those who ground 
their ethics upon sympatliy cannot leave the purely 
individual interest out of account ; and thus, while 
sympathy with what produces the good or evil of 
others is the determinative factor, stress is also laid 
upon the satisfaction experienced by the individual 
wno yields himself to that sympathy. 

Herbert Spencer, too, places altruism, which rests upon the 
social impulse, above egoism, though from a somevvhat different 

E oint of view, asserting that man, after long experience and 
y means of the discipline which connects pleasure and pain 
with the growth of the social and sympathetic propensities, 
finally comes to see that, by aiming at the good of others and 
the common good, he really serves his own ends better than by 
indulging his egoistic impulses. J. S. Mill also makes happi- 
ness the leading principle of his ethics, and lays the chief 
emphasis upon the adjustment of the individual interest to 
the social. Helvetius, one of the French representatives of the 
ethics of emotion, called attention to the fact that in the last 
resort it is self-love which prompts us to act for the common 
good— though in such manner that we combine private with 
public ends. Man, indolent by nature, is roused to a sense of 
personal interest onlj^ by passion, and it is, therefore, of import- 
ance that the higher passions be regulated by habit, and that, 
in particular, the State, by its appeal to pleasure and pain, shall 
mould them, and by its discipline counteract the work of chance* 
Holbach (Sj/sQme de la nature, 1821) believes that reason is 
nothing but the capacity for selecting the passions which conduce 
to happiness. At a later period Comte, Taine, and Littri based 
ethics upon the principle that the sympathetic impulse of 
altruism ought to prevail over egoism, thus emphasizing, in 
contrast to Qie English view, the ascendancy of the social over 
the individual factor. Feuerbach likewise held that morality 
reposes upon the desire of happiness, upon a reconciliation of the 
claims of the 1 and the Thoxi, (‘TuismO- The pessimistically 
tinged theory of iScAopenAatier— practically that of Buddhism 
also — ^vvbich regards pity as the source of morality, may be 
classed as a variety of the * sympathetic* hypothesis. 

{d) In sharp antithesis to the foregoing views 
stands Rationalistic ethics, which would reduce 
the emotions to their lowest level. But if the 
ethics of emotion cannot entirely dispense with 
the intellect, neither can the Kationalistio school 
disregard feeling ; for it is a fact of everyday 
observation that emotion is controlled only by 
emotion, and that the will is never moved by pure 
reason alone. 

Spinoza and Kant may betaken as representatives 
I of this Eationalistic view, Spinoza sets out from 
I self-conservation. The absolute Substance, with 
j its attributes of thought and extension, is some- 
thing active, and the various modes share, and 
I maintain their existence, in this activity ; in so 
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far, however, as these modes are finite, they are 
wrought upon by others, and suffer. To this 
suffering correspond confused ideas, imaginations ; 
and from these proceed the perverted emotions that 
rest upon the errors of an understanding subject 
to suffering. The primary affections are pleasure, 
pain, and, in relation to the future, desire. Pain 
we associate with^ some external arrest of power ; 
pleasure, with an increment. But we judge things 
wrongly, in so far as we regard them from our own 
restricted point of view. Spinoza gives a magnificent 
exposition of the way in which the various affections 
are derived from the primary forms — by their 
relations either to time, to their respective objects, 
or to each other. The characteristic idea of this 
deduction is that, when man is under the inexor- 
able control of the affections which may co-exist 
in a state of strife, he is in a condition of servi- 
tude. Accordingly, these affections are without 
value ^ for moral ends, and must be cast aside. 
This is accomplished when we regard all things 
suh specie ceternitatis, by means of the amor 
Dei intellectualiSi the adequate ideas which dis- 
solve the imaginations, and the activity of our 
rational essence, as directed upon the passions. 
The true good does not war against happiness ; it 
shares in the active self-conservation of God, and 
reveals itself as creative intelligence. In this 
activity man is satisfied and blessed ; he has the 
acquiescentia in seipso, and its concomitant 
hilaritas. Spinoza thus excludes the affections in 
so far as they rest on suffering, and will recognize 
only the happy consciousness that is bound up 
with the soul’s own pure activity. So long as man 
is subject to the domination of the affections, it is 
well for him, in the interests of society, to let the 
more harmful be kept in check by the less harmful ; 
as, for instance, when the State resorts to the fear 
of punishment, or concedes a partial indulgence 
to tlie less noxious affections, in order to counter- 
act a greater danger by a less. The ethical view, 
however, goes deeper ; it has regard only to the 
pure activity of the soul, with its attendant blessed- 
ness. According to Spinoza, therefore, the essential 
constituent of morality is the subjection of the 
affections to the authority of reason, which frees 
itself from the imaginations and keeps watch.upon 
their inner movements. It is unnecessary to point 
out how closely he is allied to the Stoics. 

The ethics of Kant, based upon the autonomy 
of the a priori practical reason, sets aside every 
motive which springs from inclination and passion. 
The only true ethical motive is reverence for the 
moral law. Kant’s aversion to desire is such as 
lays him open to the charge of dualism, and gives 
an ascetic character to his ethical teaching. On 
analysis of this reverence for the law, however, we 
find that the element of feeling is by no means 
ignored. For, according to Kant, the moral law 
ought to kindle our hearts to a nobler pleasure, 
imbuing us with a true pride in the majesty of our 
practical reason, while also humbling us for our 
shortcomings. It is, in fact, this inner discord 
which gives rise to the sense of reverence for the 
laAv. Further, in the Critique of Judgment, Kant 
assigns an even more important function to emotion, 
basing the aesthetic judgment upon a spontaneous 
feeling, which he holds to be purely intellectual in 
character. This aesthetic judgment of emotion, 
again, with its claim to universality, he regards as 
preparatory to morality, as it habituates us to the 
love of the beautiful apart from any sensuous in- 
terest, and even to admire the sublime in opposition 
to any such interest. 

A corresponding intellectual interpretation of morality was 
upheld in England by Cudworth and Clarke, who take their 
stand upon the intrinsic necessity of the moral relationships. 
According to Clarke, there exist eternal, unchangeable, and 


rationally instituted laws of righteousness, equity, goodness, 
and truth, which, like Kant, he combines with the idea of future 
retribution. 

{e) Synthetic or Mediating ethics, — In England, 
however, the representatives of an a priori Ra- 
tional ethics are eclipsed by those who would 
combine reason and emotion, of whom the most 
outstanding is Shaftesbury, Shaftesbury goes 
back to a ‘ moral sense ’ — a feeling of self -approval 
which attaches to the equipoise between selfish- 
ness and benevolence. When this equipoise, this 
inner adjustment, with its accompanying sense of 
satisfaction, becomes the object of thought, a judg- 
ment of approval is the result. In the harmony 
of our being, therefore, we discover an ideal of 
perfection, which, as appropriate to our nature, 
also involves a state of happiness. Religion, too, 
is estimated according to its capacity of strength- 
ening or weakening our moral feelings. The Deity, 
being immanent in Nature, is the source of that 
cosmic harmony which finds an echo in our 
moral constitution. In fact, philosophy itself, 
according to Shaftesbury, is a passion for all that 
is good and beautiful. We are always seeking 
for unity and articulation amidst the manifold, 
and it is likewise these that we aspire to in the 
moral field — especially in the sphere of our emo- 
tions. We ought never to be moved to action 
save by inclinations that are worthy of the good 
disposition, and are at the same time in nar- 
mony with the system of which we form a part. 
Hence the propensities which make for the good 
of the whole should restrain those that are self- 
centred, since our individual ^ood is involved in 
the general good. It is love, it is enthusiasm for 
the good, that elevates man; the enjoyment of 
love and friendship is really a participation in 
the harmony of the universe, ^aftesbury was 
whoUy optimistic, believing, as he did, in a world- 
soul that works towards universal harmony and 
animates mankind. As against the sensualisfcic 
tendencies of his time, he speaks in the name 
of the rational, insisting upon narmony and unity, 
and yet not repudiating the affections, without 
which a moral life is, as he thinks, impossible. 

While Shaftesbury holds strongly to the con- 
viction that virtue is the manifestation of what 
is good in us, Price would rather emphasize the 
idea of duty. The latter derives morality from 
the primordial consciousness of obligation, and thus 
makes it its own support ; it is not to be traced 
to states of feeling, since these are always con- 
trolled by reason. But though the ethical rests 
upon the rational, yet its operation is so far 
conditioned by emotion — by a lively spontaneous 
feeling that gives intensity to the process of 
rational intuition. 

The intuitive Scottish School likewise founds mo- 
rality upon immediate rational perception. Thus 
Dugald Stewart defines the ethical as a tendency 
—now become a principle — ^to act under the au- 
thority of conscience. The moral can be appre- 
hended only by a direct intuition in conscience. 
Pity and sympathy lend support to this intuition, 
and beget an inclination to follow the lead of 
conscience. A similar attempt to conjoin rational 
intuition with emotion was made by James Mac- 
kintosh, who held that feelings of pleasure and 
displeasure in matters of character, so far as these 
feelings become springs of action, are given in 
conscience, which contains the norm for our con- 
duct, and which is perfected by a process of re- 
flexion that clarifies these immediate judgments 
of feeling; while, again, the natural altruistic 
tendencies urge us to obey the behests of the inner 
monitor. 

In Germany the endeavour to bring the emo- 
tions within the scope of ethical rationalism has 
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been made in various ways by Leibniz, Schiller, 
J-. Gr. Fichte, Herbart, Schleiermacher, and others. 

Like Shaftesbury, Leibniz is an optimist, and has a very 
mild view of evil. He believes in the pre-established har- 
mony of the monads, the highest of which, since they can 
increase the intelligence which constitutes their nature, are 
capable of development. Each intelligent monad aims at 
perfection, at becoming an increasingly clear and rich re- 
flexion of the world. Moreover, each will have regard to the 
others ; each will rejoice in its own self-preservation only as 
it yields itself to the social impulse — the craving for the uni- 
versal, for the all, for the harmony of love. This longing exists 
in every rational being, and is rooted in the nature of the 
universe. In this way Leibniz combines the natural and 
rational desire for perfection with the desire for happiness. 
The two are not at variance, for the intelligent monads cannot 
attain happiness save in harmony with all, Eeason is thus in 
full accord with the natural impulses, and both work into each 
other’s hands in the ethical sphere. Even the endeavour after 
perfection, belonging, as it does, to the very nature of spiritual 
beings, is bound up with pleasure. The feeling of perfec- 
tion, or rather of advance towards perfection — for we never 
get beyond the process— is the highest pleasure ; it is the joy 
of enhancing our own being; but along with this personal 
progress must always go a development of our interest in the 
good of others, since that is the only way in which we can 
become clear and truthful mirrors of the world. Self-love and 
love to others are quite compatible, and each is rooted in our 
rational constitution. Clearness of knowledge gives us in- 
sight into our own nature, and teaches us how to set our 
various emotions in right and natural relations by cultivating 
a stable disposition of heart appropriate to our nature, and by 
subordinating the momentary promptings of feeling to that 
permanent quality of soul which lays hold upon the highest. 
The possibility of this is given in our nature, which ever presses 
towards a universal harmony ; and it is the part of religion, as 
faith in the pre-established harmony of the world, to reduce 
the discordant elements to unity. 

Schiller also, following the lead of the ancients, intones the 
inner harmony of reason and sense. Obedience to reason 
must be amalgamated with joy. Sensuous desire must retain 
its function in the moral field ; sense adds to the intensity of 
the ethical factor. Here, in fact, emotion is utilized as a 
means of deepening the moral law ; reason exercises her author- 
ity so infallibly that she can safely admit the feelings to a 
subsidiary place in the ethical life. This condition is realized 
in the refined soul, while the truly noble spirit can adjust the 
claims of the sensuous and the moral in such a way as to make 
manifest the absolute superiority of reason to sense. 

Of Fichte also it may be said that, though his ethics is of an 
entirely rationalistic cast, he does not take up so rigid an 
attitude towards desire as did Kant. He insists upon the 
free activity of reason, and the transformation of authority 
into liberty, into the spontaneity of intelligence. By treating 
our nature, however, as the material of duty, he is able not 
only to set forth a profusion of goods as the fruit of human 
activity, but also, by bringing into prominence the creative 
aspect of the moral character — its power of original produc- 
tion — to find a place for emotion in the moral realm. He 
recognizes a feeling of freedom and love, which, with the 
impulse of reason, furnishes a motive for conduct. Although 
we cannot on any account let pleasure have the last word, 
yet the complex of impulse and feeling in our nature forms 
the ‘material of duty,' In point of fact, Nature herself has 
made provision for the ethical life ; thus, the distinction of sex 
is the necessary antecedent of the family, and the hereditary 
resemblance between child and parent is the postulate of all 
fruitful education. Fichte does justice to individualit.y and 
its aspirations by his demand that every one should take up 
his peculiar ethical call with the insight of genius, and choose 
his profession freely ; as also b}’- tracing conjugal love, especi- 
ally on the woman's side, to an act of willing surrender. 

Herhartt too, unites emotion and reason. To begin with, 
he deduces five ethical ideas i from our judgments of pleasure 
or displeasure regarding relations of will. These five are 
inner freedom, perfection, benevolence, justice, and equity. 
He does not regard these relations of will as being even 
qualitatively free from emotion. But in the same way the 
ideas which are connected with the relations of individual 
wills have as their correlatives the various ‘systems' of 
society ; for example, the administrative system corresponds 
to benevolence, the system of culture to perfection— the 
highest possible development of every capacity; and spirit- 
umized society— as presenting a great harmonious whole in 
which the individual as well as the various systems are articu- 
lated in perfect unity— to inner freedom. Here Herbart formu- 
lates, in contrast with Kant, an ideal doctrine of goods which 
has in view the highest good of each and all in its harmonious 
embodiment. If he thus gives prominence to the aesthetic 
view, he also explains that other pleasurable feelings may be 
enjoyed in the spiritualized society. He is not so far from the 
Scottish School. Moreover, he is at pains to show how the 
psychological mechanism may be enlisted in the service of these 
ideas, namely, by so utilizing all educational resources in their 
favour as to enable them to expel the antagonistic states of 
mind— feelings or motives— and permanently to maintain the 
upper hand. 

1 Herbart’s five ideas are connected with Whiewell's ‘five 
axioms.* 


We come, finally, to Schleiermacher ^ who still more pointedly 
combines the rational theory of ethics, as a speculative science, 
with the natural life as a whole and with the emotions. We 
see this in his general definition of ethics as the science whose 
task it is to exhibit the action of reason upon man’s nature ; ia 
his derivation of all the natural endowments, all the psychical 
faculties of man, from that action ; in the emphasis he laji-s 
upon natural individuality ; and in his doctrine of goods, 
which makes human nature the symbol or organ of reason. 
In particular, we see it in the position which he concedes to 
feeling and the emotions ; witness the fact that, in the main, 
he traces religion itself to feeling. Nevertheless, he too lays 
it down that the emotions must not of themselves stimu- 
late to action; the feelings must be controlled by reason, and 
should act merely as indicators {Anzeiger) for our knowledge 
of particular moral tasks. After all, however, he is as little dis- 
posed to repress the emotions as to repress human nature itself. 
Emotion itself must become the organ of the ethical. Schleier- 
macher expressly opposes the Stoic apatkia, and holds with 
Schiller that virtue shows itself in the facility with which 
the emotions are put into requisition. Thus he refuses to 
identify chastity with apathiety and maintains that, while 
sensual gratification should never be a motive per se, it is not 
to be discarded ; it comes to its natural right when permeated 
by the spiritual. Patience, too, is something more than 
apatkia towards unpleasant experiences. Such experiences 
cannot be allowed to stimulate the senses to independent 
action, but ought rather to prompt men to manifest their moral 
refinement. In a word, Schleiermacher desiderates the moral 
beauty which appears when the emotions are brought into 
harmony with the moral character, and work congenially in 
the service of the moral reason. Again, while he will not 
allow the attainment of pleasure and the avoidance of pain 
to rank as an independent moral end, yet— more particularly 
in his Christian Ethics— ho regards serenity of soul, the bliss 
that attaches to the Christian consciousness of God, as yielding 
a motive for conduct. This quite accords, moreover, with 
the standpoint of his Philosophical Ethics, in which he even 
describes reason as a creative energy which is combined with 
pleasure with a view to action. In his Monologues he had 
already spoken with enthusiasm of the ethical genius of the 
individual who spends himself and all he has in the service of 
the community. 

Sunmiary . — The antithesis between rational 
and emotional ethics is of outstanding impoi’t- 
ance for the development of ethical theories. 
Those who find the basis of morality in reason 
alone insist most strenuously upon the immuta- 
bility of ethical principles. Such is the case 
with Greek intellectualist ethics throughout, as 
well as with the modem rationalistic schools of 
Spinoza, Clarke, and Kant. The same holds good 
or those who find the ethical foundation in the 
Deity, and who place the emotions of hope and 
fear in the service of His established laws. But 
the case is completely altered when morality is 
founded upon the emotions. Here, in place of 
immutable norms fixed in reason, we find the 
psychological investigation of the origin of mo- 
rality. To speak of an unchangeable moral law 
now becomes a mere irrelevancy, since moral law 
has no unconditional validity, but merely shows 
how the desire for happiness may best be satisfied, 
and how private or public good may be most effec- 
tively furthered. The emotions depend upon the 
external ever-changing world, finding their satis- 
faction in it alone, or, at least, not apart from it. 
An ethical doctrine which is founded upon emo- 
tion has, therefore, never more than a relative 
validity, and such injunctions as it gives apply 
only to particular circumstances. The naturalistic 
theory must, accordingly, have regard to the vari- 
ous forms of the moral consciousness, and must in- 
vestigate that consciousness psychologically and 
historically both in its origin and in its variations, 
yet without ever reaching ah absolutely valid moral 
law. For happiness can never get beyond the rela- 
tive, as is shown by English and French Eudac- 
monism, and, most cleaHy of all, by Bentham’s 
Utilitarianism. 

It is a different matter when rational ethics gives 
recognition also to the emotional side of human 
nature. Here, on the one hand, the unconditional 
character of morality is upheld ; while, on the 
other, the way in which the moral law is actually 
and concretely realized is not always the same- 
This suggests the idea of a historical progress, 
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and thus arises the problem of how to harmonize, 
hy a process of moral development^ the whole 
natural endowment of impulse and feeling with 
reason. Accordingly, we find Schleiermacher 
maintaining that ethics must lay down the base- 
lines of the philosophy of history; but it was 
pre-eminently Hegel who gave currency to the 
idea of development, viewing the whole process 
of histor;;^ as the evolution of reason. Though 
he gave, it is true, an intellectual interpretation 
of Nature, regarding it merely as a stadium 
of the Idea (a view which, of course, does not 
concern us here), he nevertheless distinguishes 
between Nature and Spirit in concretOi and sees 
the consummation of ethics neither in a natural 
Eudsemonism nor in the Kantian Rationalism, but 
in Sittlichkeit, ‘established observance,’ in which 
the antithesis between Nature and Spirit is recon- 
ciled, i.e. raised to a higher unity. If, according 
to Hegel, reason realizes itself in the State, yet he 
does not regard civic life as incompatible with the 
community of feeling, i.e. marriage ; or with the 
community of interests and its complex of _ needs ; 
or with the community of citizenship, or, in fact, 
with any particular relationship of the individual 
life that is partly conditioned by emotion ; on the 
contrary, he finds a place for all of these, just as 
he finds the characteristic feature of the Christian 
period in the fact that it gives due recognition to 
the interests of the individual and his desire for 
happiness. The course of history shows us that 
the tendency to combine the rational and the 
emotional aspects of morality is constantly gain- 
ing ground. 

II. Analysis and BXPOSITION^lt remains 
to consider the nature of the emotions and their 
varieties, as a step towards inquiring^ how we are 
to estimate them ethically and to utilize them in 
practice. 

I. Nature and structure of the emotions. — What 
are the emotions ? It is safe to say, for one thing, 
that they belong not to the theoretical but to the 
practical, side of our psychical life ; not to thought 
or imagination,^ but to feeling and volition. In 
what respects, then, do they differ from feelings 
and volitions, seeing that they are not identical 
with either, but rather form a connecting link 
between them? The emotions often arise as im- 
mediate reactions upon particular feelings. But 
such immediate and instantaneous reactions may, 
by dint of repetition, superinduce a permanent 
condition. Anger, for instance, is a transitory 
state, but there is also an irascible disposition, i.e, 
a propensity to react in an angry way. Accord- 
ingly, the manner in which the subject reacts 
upon his feelings will be determined by his peculiar 
nature, his temperament, or his peculiar blend of 
temperaments, by ; character, sex, etc. — ^in a word, 
by his individuality, which, again, is modified by 
his family, national, or racial type. Moreover, 
this individual disposition is by no means limited 
to one’s natural constitution ; it may be acquired 
—a fact that underlies the plasticity of the emo- 
tions. But, while the emotions are thus reactions 
upon feeling, we must not forget that there are 
also moods of feeling, involving a permanent 
tendency towards certain forms of action; and 
these moods must likewise be reckoned amongst 
the emotions. 

The emotions have often been called passions, 
and traced back to ‘ suftering ’ {passio ) ; here, 
again, we must bear in mind that such suffering is 
not always momentary, and that the influence of 
an object may last beyond the period of direct 
stimulus. Here the influence is really that of 
the representation of the- object ; and in this case 

1 Imagination, of course, may influence our emotional life 
indirecuy. 
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the imagination works towards the expansion and 
intensification of the emotion ; and, indeed, may 
become so habituated to represent certain objects 
as to produce fixed ideas, which, again, by becom- 
ing fused together with the feelings that evoke 
them and the volitions that issue from them, may 
act as a permanent stimulus to the emotions. 

The emotions have also been frequently identi- 
fied with the impulses ; but impulse^ is really a 
mode of the will, and may either spring from the 
nature common to man or be the resultant of a 
long series of volitions, which, gathering strength 
by hereditary transmission, at length become 
established in the later generation. Thus, for 
instance, the desire of fame and of power, in their 
nobler forms at least, seems to presuppose a social 
life of some permanence, and a certain degree of 
culture. Impulse as such, however, is not emo- 
tion ; rather it becomes emotion only when the 
object to which it is directed affects the feeling, 
and prompts the will to act. This is what takes 
place in particular instances ; but, as has been said, 
the object may be so persistently present to the 
mind as to give a sustained tone to the feelings, 
which, again, gives a definite bias to the will. 
The emotions, then, are distinguished from spon- 
taneous impulses by the fact that they are trace- 
able to some impression, or feeling,^ and emerge 
as a tendency to react upon this stimulus. We 
may say, therefore, that the emotions are com- 
binations of feeling with movements or acts of 
will, and that they may have either a transitory 
or a lasting character, according as they are im- 
mediate reactions upon a definite object, or upon 
habitual states of the soul which rest upon a more 
or less persistent combination of feeling and voli- 
tion; these, in turn, depending upon the object 
affecting the soul. Moreover, it goes without say- 
ing that these habitual states may find vent m 
momentary outbursts. 

Then we must also distinguish between the 
momentary strength of an emotion and its dur- 
ableness. An emotion may be strong for the 
moment, but have no persistence, as, e.^., when it 
is evoked by a merely passing stimulus from the 
object; and, conversely, an emotion may never 
manifest anything like intensity, and may yet 
work all the more pertinaciously ; compare, for 
instance, an angry outbreak with cool, calculated 
hate. 

2. Varieties of emotion. — The emotions exhibit 
a multitude of variations, quite apart from the 
distinction between transience and permanence. 
Thus, the feeling and its accompanying tendency 
to react may, as called forth by the object, be one 
either of pleasure or of pain. If pleasurable, the 
motive will be one of sympathy with the object; 
if painful, one of antipathy. Then the emotions 
may be classified with reference to time — according 
as they are related to the past, the present, or the 
future. In connexion with the past, pain produces 
repentance, while pleasure brings satisfaction, 
with a wish for renewal of the conditions; and 
either of these, again, may be transitory or endur- 
ing. Pleasure in regard to the present calls forth 
desire ; while pain arouses aversion, or, in a more 
intense form, anger. Pleasure in regard to the 
future becomes hope, with the inclination to make 
the thing hoped for a reality ; pain in relation to 
the future becomes fear, with the inclination to 
obviate or ward off the thing feared. Obviously 
these emotions may also vary in intensity, i.e, 
they are susceptible of quantotative differentia- 
tion. But these quantitative differences must not 
be confounded with differences which depend upon 
whether a man is by the bent of his mind stronger 
in feeling than in will-power, or vice versa* Should 
feeling predominate, then, repentance will be 
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not so much a motive prompting a change of will 
for the better as a sentimental regret, which, as 
it inhibits the will, has an enfeebling effect ; simi- 
larly, contentment will degenerate into luxurious 
remembrance, instead of inciting the will to hold 
fast in the present by what the past has given. 
If volition, however, be the stronger, the reverse 
will be the case. Moreover, pleasure and pain 
may, so far as their influence on the will is con- 
cerned, become quite neutral, and less dependent 
upon time-difierences ; desire will then become 
love,^ and aversion hate. Again, all these modi- 
fications of emotion may be further differentiated 
by reference to the kind of object that excites 
them. Thus, feeling in passing over to volition 
will always be initially a feeling of self, a feeling 
of excitation ; but this feeling of self may be of 
very different kinds. In the first place, one may 
be affected either in body or in soul. But the 
bodily frame itself has different aspects : there is 
the need, for instance, of self-preservation, or of 
preserving one’s peculiar type. Should it be 
affected by a corresponding body, a fresh group of 
emotions displays itself, associated with food or 
sex. When reflexion has been sufficiently de- 
veloped to raise a man above mere momentary 
sensations, he will desire permanently satisfying 
objects ; the sexual impulse will become love, and 
hunger will be transformed into the desire for 
possessions sufficient to satisfy permanently his 
bodily needs. The latter emotion may likewise 
vary as one wishes to use, to preserve, or to 
augment one’s property. Prodigality, niggardli- 
ness, and avarice have their source here ; but also 
liberality, thrift, and diligence. It is personal dif- 
ferences alone which prompt one man to liberality 
or jprodigality, another to thrift or niggardliness, 
ana a third to avarice or diligence. 

Again, the^ affective state of the mind has to do 
with its relations to other minds. The fundamental 
fact is that the mind is influenced by others in such 
a way as to experience pleasure or pain, and thus 
arises sympathy or antipathy. Sympathy and 
antipathy also involve the feeling of self, spring- 
ing respectively from the sense of being attracted 
or repelled by others, according as the impres- 
sions which are received work upon the will in a 
pleasurable or a painful manner. Here, also, of 
course, individuality counts for much. Further, 
we must take into consideration whether sym- 
pathy or antipathy in regard to another is aroused 
by his personality as a whole or only by certain 
aspects thpeof— -some being attractive, others 
repellent ; in the latter case we have an unstable 
emotion, one vacillating between sympathy and 
antipathy. Once more, from the sympatnetic emo- 
tion, so far, at least, as it rests upon the conscious- 
ness of others’ equality with ourselves, springs 
the desire to recompense. Should another afford 
us pleasure, we incline to return the favour : this 
is gratitude. But should he pain us by doing us 
a disadvantage, the result is the feeling of revenge. 
A further principle of division might be found in 
the question whether our sympathy and antipathy 
relate to individuals or to communities. 

^ man’s sympathy or antipathy may 
either be such that his thougnts dwell most upon 
his own pleasure or pain ; or such that the feeing 
for others predominates in his mind. In the former 
instance, he will he sympathetically moved to- 
TOrds another only in so far as the experience is 
absolutely free of pain, and, in fact, when the 
sympathy itself affords pleasure. In the second 
case, he is so much at one with the other as to 
enter into his feelings. The former kind of sym- 
pathy goes no further than a man’s own advantage, 
Ranging even to antipathy when that disappears. 
He really seeks his own advancement in his recog- 


nition of the other ; his authority over the other 
will enhance his sense of his own power. The 
desire for glory or power rests upon a sympathy 
of this sort, which vanishes whenever the other 
ceases duly to respond. Such sympathy may in 
an extreme case manifest itself as compassion, 
for this is, of course, directed upon suffering, 
which, however, should properly arouse antipathy. 
Compassion is, in fact, a sympathetic antipathy. 
But the sympathy will at once become something 
else if the other’s feeling causes me discomfort. 
Indeed, if I am pained in any way while another is 
pleased, there may emerge antipathy towards him 
in the form of ill-will and envy ; and, if I am in 
any degree inferior to him, my antipathy may 
show itself in a desire to disparage ; while, again, 
if I am conscious of my merits in comparison with 
him, the result will be pride. 

It is otherwise if I can enter into the feelings 
of another. I then recognize his superior merits 
(should these exist), and in the frank admission 
of them I have a feeling of admiration — something 
higher, that is to say, than a recognition whose 
aim is merely to have oneself recognized, to use 
another as a means to one’s own glory. Simi- 
larly, I can now regard another’s defects or mis- 
fortunes with pity, which disposes me to help in 
amending his defects or alleviating his misfortunes. 
These two kinds of sympathy may also manifest 
themselves when two individuals fix upon a single 
object, which one alone can have. If the feeling 
of self prevails, jealousy will arise ; if sympathy 
predominates, the one individual will be ready to 
renounce for the other’s sake. Again, however, 
one may have a very weak or a very strong feel- 
ing of self-reliance. If the former, there will 
emerge a tendency to belittle one’s own merits 
in comparison with another’s — the sympathetic 
emotion of self-abasement, which often appears as 
sensitiveness. Very different is the emotion which 
arises when sympathy is associated with self- 
confidence. In this association the self-confidence 
may be by no means insignificant in itself, as, e.y., 
in benevolence, which in no way implies uncer- 
tainty as to one’s own merits, or any inclination 
to self-disparagement. Similarly, a self-esteem in 
reference to others may not lead to conceit and 
ambition, when a man desires to convince others 
of his own merits without seeking to underrate 
theirs. 

There may thus be an extraordinary variety 
amongst the emotions. For the sake of complete- 
ness, we may also note that one emotion may 
restrain another, either for a time or permanently. 
Desire of power or of fame, for example, may keep 
the appetites in abeyance. Similarly, certain emo- 
tions may coalesce and thereby strengthen each 
other ; thus, revenge may join hands with envy, 
domineering with pride, or greed with ill-will. 

3. Moral value of the emotions. — What ethical 
value shall we set upon the emotions ? Are they 
simply evil, or partly good and partly evil, or, 
again, are they in themselves morally colourless, 
but, like other faculties of the mind, capable of 
being made subservient to the moral life ? These 
questions find various answers. Naturalistic ethics 
must necessarily regard the emotions as morally in- 
different : they exist before’ morality. On this view, 
it is the psychological mechanism which gradually 
secures an adjustment among the conflicting emo- 
tions. We learn by experience, it is said, even in 
onr own interests, to prefer the other-regarding im- 
pulses to the self -regarding, the permanent to the 
transient, the spiritual to the corporeal. By 
formulating rules in virtue of our faculty of abs- 
traction, it is said, we set up a standard by which 
the emotions are consciously valued, and a choice 
amongst them consciously made ; all this, how- 
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ever, has meanwhile been done, unconsciously, 
by our psychological mechanism. The result is 
called the moral standard ; though, in point of fact, 
what we so designate is only a fingerpost point- 
ing to the greatest possible advantage. But this 
theory, according to which the choice amongst our 
emotions is really made for us in experience — the 
understanding merely deducing the laws from the 
facts— is founded upon error. For, if the j>sy- 
chological mechanism establishes a certain hier- 
archy among the emotions by natural selection, 
we have not really transcended egoism at all. 
For, even if the egoistic emotion is overpowered 
by the altruistic, it is simply because, as a matter 
of experience, the former fares all the better 
thereby. In reality, therefore, it is not so 
overpowered; on the contrary, the psychological 
mechanism is actually guided by it. Along this 
line, therefore, no genuine adjustment can ever 
be arrived at. The truth is, moral life begins only 
when the understanding forms universal laws, 
when the difference between the ideal, the 
' ought,* the law, on the one hand, and, on the 
other, the actual condition of things is first real- 
ized. Then there appears something now, viz. 
the craving of our nature for unity, which the 
adjustment made by our psychological mechanism 
cannot satisfy. Such adjustment, in fact, will 
always be precarious, as the egoistic emotions will 
ever and anon break out in spite of all our altru- 
ism. The desire for unity, however, spontaneously 
presses towards harmony and activity ; while, on 
the contrary, the emotions are unstable, and, being 
stimulated by external objects, have no true spon- 
taneity, and always end in mere enjoyment, mere 
passivity. 

Hence we need not wonder that the naturalistic 
theory has been challenged again and again by 
a rigid and one-sided rationalism, which will coun- 
tenance no rule in the moral realm except that of 
reason alone, and spurns the emotions as some- 
thing irrational. But this standpoint is shown 
by history to be untenable. The Stoics were 
compelled to abandon the rigorism of their 
and to concede that in some degree even the wise 
man feels pain — though he does not allow himself 
to be mastered by it— and that he too may have 
eidTrdOeiat such as good-will and joy. Further, the 
Stoics doubted whether the life of the wise man 
were meanwhile possible, and spoke of an approxi- 
mation merely, in which a man should be im- 
mune from diseases of the spirit, but not free from 
emotion. Spinoza also, while discarding the emo- 
tions, was unable to regard them as other than a 
necessary product of the natura naturata ; and 
Kant came at length to the conclusion that the 
propensities are not evil in themselves, just as in 
the sphere of the beautiful and the sublime he 
recognizes a certain mutual relationship between 
the sensuous and the spiritual. 

If the moral reason, then, cannot be merely the 
inductive reading of our psychological mechan- 
ism on its emotional side, and if it does not 
necessarily involve a rigid exclusion of the emo- 
tions, or, in other words, if we can neither identify 
it with the formulated results of our psychologi- 
cal mechanism nor concede a dualism between 
it and emotion, the only course open to us is 
to grant an independent, co-ordinate position to 
both reason and emotion — ^with the proviso, how- 
ever, that reason be always credited with the 
power of harmonizing and unifying the emotions 
for its own ends. As we have seen, this view 
is held by a large number of modern thinkers. 
They regard the emotions as the data and ma- 
terial which reason has to elaborate. If the emo- 
tion arises from a movement of the will combined 
with feeling and prompted by an object, it is the 


function of reason to examine and regulate the 
process. 

The question as to the moral character of the 
emotions is, therefore, to be answered generally 
by asserting that in themselves they are neither 
good nor evil, but become so only as they re- 
spectively submit to or repudiate the supervision 
and guidance of reason. This holds good of 
all kinds of emotion. Beason must assign the 
limit of their momentary intensity, and likewise 
regulate their duration and persistence, for it 
tolerates the continuance of such kinds only as 
coincide with its own fundamental aims. Emotions 
of pleasure are no more proscribed as such than 
those of pain. What is alone of moment is, on 
the one hand, to determine their measure, and, 
on the other, to take account of their object. 
Anger, for example, as excited volition, is not to 
be summarily condemned ; only it must be made 
subservient to reason, and be directed against that 
which is truly reprehensible. Again, neither the 
impulse of self-preservation nor that of sympathy 
is per se blameworthy ; they require only to 
have their respective scope and their mutual re- 
lationship defined by reason. Under such con- 
ditions the emotions will not become demoralized. 
Love of power rests upon an exaggerated, but in 
itself perfectly innocent, desire for influence ; envy, 
upon the complete subjection of the altruistic 
impulse to the in itself quite legitimate impulse 
of self-preservation — all sympathy being crushed 
by the selfish wish to possess what is another’s, 
similarly, the organic emotions have their right- 
ful place, requiring only that adjustment which 
reason must make in view of organic needs ; they 
must be brought into proper relations with one 
another and with the spiritual emotions. The 
emotion attaching to property, as regards both 
its preservation and its use, must be reduced — ^in 
conformity with the function which reason assigns 
to property in the moral sphere— to its due propor- 
tions in the desire to earn. 

In short, the emotions as such are not evil when 
subject to the guidance of reason, but, just as 
human nature must be brought into harmony 
with reason, so must they be made to minister to 
the ends of reason. If left to themselves, they 
tend to degenerate, since they cannot then be kept 
within due measure, or be fully harmonized with 
one another, 

i|. Rational control of the emotions. — ^Finally, 
if it be asked how reason acquires dominion over 
the emotions, we look first of all to its power of 
framing ideals. Its task, alike as regards the 
guidance of the several emotions — with due allow- 
ance for their individual modifications — and as 
regards their mutual relations, must be clearly 
defined in the light of actual, concrete ethical 
ideals. It is obvious that a proper comprehen- 
sion of the meaning and value of emotion for 
moral life is the necessa^ condition of right 
conduct. Such comprehension, however, does not 
guarantee its being realized in practice. It is 
often asserted that emotion is modified only by 
emotion, that reason without emotion remains 
a dead letter ; and this is certainly the case. The 
dictates of reason, therefore, must be combined 
with love, which we may call the positive norm of 
emotion ; then will reason become effective. The 
ideal must become the object of love; then will 
this supreme affection — enthusiasm for the ideal- 
work its effect upon the other forms. Such en- 
thusiasm cannot, of course, be manufactured. It 
is something free — ^the unforced persistent glow of 
love for perfection, the practical interest in the 
ideal of reason. 

To generate this archetypal affection is the bum- 
ness of education, which, however, would be all in 
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vain unless human nature provided something for 
it to work upon. But reason and its ideal are not 
alien to man. It is man’s own reason which exhorts 
him bo follow its behests. So long as he refuses to 
identify himself with this consummate affection 
— with his own ideal— he feels an inner discord. 
Education may prompt towards this enthusiasm, 
but it cannot furnish, still less force it. ^ If we ap- 
peal to such motives as fear of punishment or 
hope of reward, we may succeed in curbing cer- 
tain emotions, and even in partially establishing a 
habit of restraint in others, and thus prepare the 
way for real moral conduct by removing obstacles to 
the attainment of the good will ; but enthusiasm 
for the ideal is not to be acquired in this way ; for, 
if we confine ourselves to such motives, we have 
not passed beyond selfishness after all. The ideal 
must be loved for its own sake. This supreme 
affection is engendered only through the indi- 
vidual’s own act, for which education provides but 
the stimulus. Like devotion to the beautiful, or 
ardent love to the Divine, enthusiasm for the good 
is absolutely free. Ought we, then, to call it an 
emotion at all, since emotion always springs from 
some impression on the mind, which feeling trans- 
mutes into a motive? We must remember, how- 
ever, that such an impression has a place even in the 
affection we speak of. For one thing, the educator 
may hold up the example of those who, possessed by 
this enthusiasm, are capable of moving our hearts. 
For another, while we recognize the ideal as our 
own, yet it always towers above our actual attain- 
ment, as if to impress us with love for our better 
part. Finally, the ideal comes to us in the im- 
pressions wrought by God within the soul. The 
mental impression in question, therefore, results, 
not from any external object, but from our being 
apprehended by our reason’s own ideal or by the 
Divine spirit within us. The same thing lies at 
the root of what is called moral passion, though 
this is likewise a free motive to action. 

Without moral passion the moral ideal cannot 
be realized. But it is far from adequate in itself. 
When the emotions, excited by the various ex- 
periences of life, are asserting themselves in their 
full strength, to attempt to oppose them by moral 
passion alone is futile. But enthusiasm for the 
moral ideal has undoubtedly a restraining effect 
upon the urgency of emotion ; and, this being so, 
such restraint makes it possible for reflexion to 
intervene before the response to stimulus takes 
place. Thus reason, which both determines the 
end to be attained and apprehends the actual con- 
ditions, can assign the measure and the course of 
the emotion, and, taking advantage of the con- 
genial enthusiasm for the ideal, can carry its pur- 
poses into effect. But even something more than 
this is required in the task of controlling the emo- 
tions, namely, a certain psycho-physical habitua- 
tion. With these resources, then, it is possible for 
pason to subject impulse to its own alCembracing 
ideal, to attain, by habit, ever nearer to a com- 
plete harmony of the emotions amongst them- 
selves and to the right proportion of each, and so 
to utilize them in practical life as to give them 
the place which, in the light of the moral ideal, 
is rightly theirs. 

We note, in closing, the recent spread of a 
romanticism which would base morality upon the 
instincts, and declares war upon all intellectual 
interpretations ; which yields the ascendancy to 
spontaneous feeling, and would exclude all ratio 
in favour of the Unconscious that is revealed in 
emotion — a new form of ethical and aesthetic 
naturalism. Such a theory, however, cannot pos- 
sibly discover the proper measure of the emotions, 
as it really keeps the moral reason out of its rights. 
See also Feeling, Mind. 
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A. Dorner. 

EMPEDOCLES.— Empedocles was a Sicilian 
philosopher who was famous also as a statesman, 
poet, orator, physician, and wonder-worker. 

1. Life and writings. — Empedocles belonged to 
a wealthy and distinguished family of Agrigentum 
(the Greek ATcragas), His grandfather, also called 
Empedocles, won a victory with a racehorse at 
Olympia in 496 B.C. The philosopher himself took 
an active part in the trouhlons politics of his native 
city, after the expulsion of its tyrants (Diog. Laert. 
viii. 63-67; cf. Hut. adv. Col. 32. 4, p. 1126 B). 
He was a resolute democrat, and is said to have 
refused an ofier of royal power ; yet we read that 
in later years his enemies caused this champion of 
the people to he banished. There is much that is 
marvellous, much that is vague and contradictory, 
in the accounts of his life wich have come do^vn 
to us, principally in Diog. Laert. viii. ch. 2. The 
Sicilian historian Timaeus, who lived in the 3rd 
cent. B.O., and preserved many such notices, did 
not know for certain the place or the manner of 
his death. Even his date is not exactly determined. 
Aristotie {Met. i. 3. 984a, 11) speaks of him as 
a younger contemporary of Anaxa^ras {Q*v.)\ 
Gorgias is said to have been his pupil (Diog. Laert. 
viii. 58 ; Quint, iii. 1). Apollodorus fixed his birth 
in 484; and his death, at the age of 60, in 424. 
But Zeller (Pre-^Socm^icPAiL ii. 117 ff.) has adduced 
grounds for placing his birth from eight to ten 
years earlier, i.e. in 492 or 494. 

The chief works of Empedocles were two poems 
with the titles rrepl rQ>v 6 vto>v and ’KaBapfioL 

The former, dealing with physical science, was in 
two hooks, if, with Diels, we prefer the reading 
in Suidas s.'o., although Tzetzes [Chil. vii. 
522) erroneously makes them three. Of these 
poems we have fragments extending to 440 lines. 
Aristotle, who in a lost dialogue gave Empedocles 
full credit for Homeric inspiration and forcible 
diction (Diog. Laert. viii. 57), nevertheless took 
him for his illustration when maintaining, in the 
Poetics (i. 14476, 17), that metrical form does not 
convert prose into poetry. Empedocles was the 
last to use verse as the vehicle of philosophic 
exposition; and Anaxagoras reverted to prose, 
with which the Milesians had started. 

2. The four ‘roots.’ — In his physical theories 
Empedocles was an eclectic. Like Leucippus, he 
had studied the Eleatic philosophers; hut he 
rejected their chief doctrine, that of the One, and 
reverted to pluralism. He assumed four primary 
matters — Fire, Air, Earth, and Water ; or, mytho- 
logically expressed, Zeus, Hera, Aidoneus, and 
Nestis. These primary matters, which are as 
indestructible and unchangeable as the Sphere of 
Parmenides, he called the ‘roots’ (^tfc^jtcara) of all 
that exists. The term ‘ element’ {(rroLx^tov) did not 
come into use until later, hut it is clear that 
Empedocles had grasped the conception of an 
element, in the sense of modem chemistry, as 
opposed to a compound body ; for by the mingling 
and separation of these four roots the world of 

g articular things is produced. Thus he made hone, 
esh, and blood — which last is the seat of intelligence 
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—consist severally of air, earth, fire, and water 
united in determinate proportions. 

Besides the four roots there were two other con- 
stituents of the universe, called Love or Friendship 
{(pCKia, (pLXdrTjSj ^AcppodlrT]) and Strife {veiKoSj k6to5). 
These were moving causes answering to attraction 
and repulsion respectively; but also, it would 
seem, corporeal substances which rush into and out 
of the ‘Sphere’ (Diels, 21 B, 35 [i.^ 185], Ar. Met. 
xii. 10, 10756, 3). Alternately predominating, th^ 
govern the rhythmical evolution of the world, 
which passes from a state of complete aggregation 
of the elements to the opposite state of their utter 
disintegration, and bacK again in an unending 
cycle. When Love has succeeded in expelling 
Strife, the four roots are entirely aggregated in a 
chaotic medley, termed, from its shape, the Sphere ; 
but at this epoch all particular existence is extinct. 
Again, particular existence is just as impossible 
when Love is expelled by Strife, and the four roots 
so completely severed that there is no mingling. 
But in the intervals between these epochs Love and 
Strife work together, and a world of particular 
things results from their joint action. 

3. Cosmogony. — The formation of our world, it 
would seem from Aristotle {de Ccelo, ii. ZOla, 15), 
began when Strife forced its way into the Sphere, 
and brought about its disruption by creating a 
vortex motion which successively separated off (1) 
air, (2) fire, and (3) earth saturated with moisture. 
Thus first of all ‘bright ether’ (air) flew off* to 
the extremity, and became a crystal vault or en- 
circling shell, to which the fixed stars are attached. 
Within this again was formed a sphere consisting 
of two hemispheres, the one filled with fire, the 
other, which is dark, with a mixture of fire and 
air. The revolution of these two hemispheres 
round the earth produces at each point on its 
surface the succession of day and nignt, and also 
keeps the earth in its place in the centre, in the 
same way as a cup with water in it may be swung 
round and round at the end of a string without the 
water being spilled. The analogy is at fault, for 
it is centrifugal force which keeps the water in the 
revolving cup, whereas the earth is presumably at 
rest. 

According to Empedocles, there are two suns, or, 
rather, he held the apparent sun to be a sort of 
burning-glass, equal in size to the earth, wherein , 
are collected those fiery rays which come from the 
true source of light, the fiery hemisphere. These 
rays first strike the earth, and are thence reflected i 
on the hemisphere opposite, if the text of Aetius 
(ii. 20. 13 ; Diels, 21 A, 56 [i.^ 162]) be sound. Em- 
pedocles thus wrongly extended^ to the sun the 
recent discovery that the moon shines by borrowed 
light. The moon itself he held to be mainly 
composed of ‘ air ’ condensed or congealed, obviously 
assuming that its phases correspond with actual 
changes in its shape. One great achievement of 
modem astronomy he certainly anticipated ; for 
he held that light travels, and takes time to travel, 
from one point to another (Ar. de An. ii. 7. 4186, 
20 ; de Sensu, 6. 446a, 26).^ He thought that the 
axis of the universe, originally perpendic^ar so 
that the north pole was in the pnith, had been 
displaced by the pressure of the air. 

4. Organic life.— Empedocles also had his views 
on the origin of life. Plants and animals alike 
spring out of the earth, and grow because the 
terrestrial heat tends upwards. Existing species, 
however, in no way resemble the crude and shape- 
less structures first evolved, such as men with 
oxen’s faces, which were incapable of maintaining 
or reproducing themselves. T his wild fancy differs 
from the modern doctrine of evolution^ in over- 
looking modification by inheritance, and in assum- 
ing separate organs to have been evolved before 


the wholes they combined to form. Its single 

E oint of agreement is the truism that no species 
as survived which was not adapted in some degree 
to its environment. Empedocles’ scientific imagina- 
tion may also be seen in his mechanical theory of 
respiration, on the analogy of the water-clock 
(Diels, 21 B, 100 [i.^ 200]), and of the spinal vertebrse 
(Ar. de Part. An. i. 1. 640a, 19) ; but more parti- 
cularly in a theory of sense-perception based upon 
the entrance, through symmetrical passages or 
pores (7r6pot), of films [dir6ppoat) emanating from 
external objects. This account of the mechanism 
of sensation best suits taste and smell; it may 
have been, as Diels thinks, derived from Leucippus ; 
the application to vision (though adopted in great 
part by Plato) is beset with difficulties. The 
unique fact of perception proper Empedocles 
sought to explain by means of another principle, 
that like moves towards, and is recognized oy, 
like. The sentient subject knows earth, water, 
air, and fire because these elemental substances 
are found in his own composition. This principle 
must be carefully distinguished from the attraction 
of like to unlike personified in (piXta, or Love. 
Thought, again, is a corporeal process (Ar. de An. 
iii. 3. 427a, 26) ; there is no such gulf as Parmenides 
presumed between sense and reason. The value 
of the senses as sources of knowledge is implied 
throughout the poems, and the passage (Diels, 21 B, 

4- [i.® 174]) which, as interpreted by Karsten and 
Zeller, would concede superior claims to reason 
has been set right by Stein’s punctuation. 

5. Religion and Ethics. — In the cosmos as here 
set forth there would seem to be no place for 
religion ; yet Empedocles speaks of ^ gods. (1) 
There are the ‘ long-lived gods, greatest in honour,’ 
who are products of the mingling of his four 
elements, and, as such, are set down side by side 
with ‘ trees and men and women, beasts and birds, 
and fishes bred in the waters ’ (Diels, 21 B, 21 [i.^ 
180]). These, be it remarked, are not deathless, 
but merely long-lived; it is not impossible that 
they are what he elsewhere calls the daemons. 
(2) As already noted, he also deifies the four 
elements and the two efficient causes. (3) Further, 
we find the Sphere spoken of as a ‘ blessed god,’ 
but this again may be merely a poetic description. 
It need not imply monotheism, any more than the 
parallel expressions of the pantheist Xenophanes. 

In his other poem, the Purifications {Kadapfiol), 
Empedocles poses as a moral teacher and religious 
reformer. He is the favourite of heaven, and the 
inspired votary of Apollo ; he lays claim to a 
Divine origin and superhuman powers. He re- 
counts his successive transmigrations. The tone 
of the whole poem is mystic, as opposed to the 
scientific spirit of the Trepi 4>i;(rews, and bears many 
resemblances to Orphic and Pythagorean doctrines. 
There is one passage where a god is described in 
terms perhaps borrowed from Aenophanp : ‘ He 
is not provided with a human head upon his limbs ; 
two branches do not spring from his shoulders ; he 
has no feet, no swift knees, no hairy members ; he 
is only a sacred and unutterable mind shooting 
with swift thoughts through all the world’ (Diels, 
21 B, 134 [i.2 212]). This god has been by some 
identified with the Sphere; but how could the 
Sphere be said to shoot with swift thoughts through 
afi the world ? It would seem, therefore, more 
reasonable to follow Zeller and Diels, who think 
that ApoUo is meant ; for from an early date, as 
J. Adam remarks {Peligious Teachers of Greece, 
Edinburgh, 1908, p. 249), ‘ Greek religious thought 
naturally tended to spiritualise Apollo.’ Em- 
pedocles also tells us of demons, who, ‘having 
polluted their hands with blood,’ are condemned 
to wander for thrice ten thousand seasons in aU 
manner of mortal forms through the universe until 
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their sin is expiated ; ‘ and one of these,* he says, 
‘ I now am, an exile and a wanderer from the gods * 
(Diels, 21 B, 115 [i.^ 207J). Here is the doctrine of 
retribution for guilt, and here, too, that of metem- 
psychosis. 

The moral teaching of the Kadapfiol consists 
mainly of tabus based upon the belief in trans- 
migration, and its corollary, the kinship of all 
animate and inanimate things. Empedocles de- 
scribes a period when men lived at peace with each 
other and all the world, and bids his followers 
abstain from all animal food, and from beans and 
laurel-leaves. 

It is an interesting, though p^erhaps insoluble, 

E ’ ’em to determine how the Purifications is re- 
to the poem upon Nature. Are we to suppose, 
with Diels, that in the one Empedocles taught 
science to a circle of students, and afterwards in 
the other addressed a popular audience with 
religious fervour ? Or is Bidez right in assuming 
that the Kadapfiol was the work of his youth, and 
the wepl 4>i5<rea;s the fruit of riper study in mature 
life ? That the same thinker should at the same 


time have endorsed the apparently contradictory 
doctrines of both poems is advocated by Burnet 
{Early Greek Philosophy^, p. 269 ff,). Such a view 
is possible only to those who recognize in Empedocles 
not so much a philosophic mind as an enthusiastic 
poet and seer, careless of logical consistency. 
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EMPIRICISM. — Empiricism denotes primarily 
the scientific investigation of the world which we 
experience through our senses. In the world so 
experienced we are continually apprehending uni- 
formities of different kinds ; scientific empiricism 
brings together groups of sense-phenomena appre- 
hended as exhibiting the same uniformities, and 
endeavours, by further observation and experiment, 
to apprehend more clearly the special nature of the 
uniformities within each group, and the precise 
conditions on which their presence depends. 

Thus, to study the nature of two-dimensional 
space, we bring together figures in two dimensions, 
and by a further process of minute sub-grouping 
obtain figures in which we apprehend more distinctly 
the nature of the triangle, the circle, etc,, and from 
the mutual relations of their parts in definite figures 
apprehend as necessary certain further conclusions 
with regard to the nature of those figures. In all 
cases it is through the construction that we come 
to apprehend the nature of the figure ; we apprehend, 
e.g., the universal truth * Things which are equal 
to the same thing are eq^ual to one another * only 
by considering a particular instance. But in some 
cases the construction is more elaborate; e.g., in 
Euclid i. 47 the figure is extremely complex, and 
presupposes the construction of triangles, etc. 
Empiricism, therefore, aims at re-grouping the 
phenomena studied, according to their uniformities, 
m continuous series, beginning with the relatively 
simple and passing to the progressively complex. 


Progress in Mathematics and the other empirical 
sciences depends on finding the right ‘ construction,* 
in discovering a method which will enable us to 
apprehend more definitely the way in which the 
elementary parts are connected in any given case. 
What is aimed at is precise formulation, such as, 
e.g., the exact reciprocal relation between the sides 
and angles of the equilateral triangle ; hut in the 
present state of all the sciences this exact formula- 
tion is rare, and it is only by the examination of 
fresh groups of problems that we are enabled 
gradugJly to reform our present inexact formula- 
tions. 

By proceeding, then, in these two ways : (1) by 
continually attacking fresh problems, and (2) by 
perpetually revising the stock of acquired formula- 
tions, Empiricism hopes to obtain an ever wider 
and deeper knowledge of the world which we come 
to experience through our senses ; it admits that 
the uniformities hitherto studied have very rarely 
received adequate formulation, and that its ‘ laws * 
are only relatively true ; but it hopes to advance, 
within this sphere of relative truth, to laws which 
ever more adequately express the nature of the 
reality which it studies. 

In one direction this ideal of ever-improving, hut 
ever-relative, knowledge is definitdy limited. 
There is one main presupposition of Empiricism 
which, as such, it cannot question or even examine, 
but must simply accept. This presupposition is 
expressed, on the objective side, as the ‘Law of the 
Uniformity of Nature*; this means that the 
apprehensible world, as such, has a definite nature 
of its own, and works according to laws which 
remain universally valid, though only partially 
apprehended by us, through unstable sense-organs 
and at particular moments of time ; the stars con- 
tinue to revolve in definite orbits through all the 
advances of science, from Aristotle to Copernicus, 
from Copernicus to the present day; the stream 
pours forth its waters into the sea, the sea still 
dashes upon its rocky strand, though every living 
eye is closed in slumber. 

From the side of the subject, this presupposition 
is expressed by saying that the mind is a tabula 
rasa, a waxen tablet upon which the external 
world imprints its forms. Its esse is percipere; 
more than that we cannot say. There can be no 
scientific ‘theory of knowledge*; for Empiricism 
maintains that our apprehensions appear to con- 
tain uniformities only because they are apprehen- 
sions of objective xmiformities ; that the so-called 
‘Necessities of Apprehension* — causation, sub- 
stance, etc, — are so only because they are apprehen- 
sions of necessities in the Object ; that the ‘ Laws 
of Thought* are laws for thought only because 
they are laws of the things which thought appre- 
hends. In short, the uniformities and necessities 
belong wholly to the apprehended Object ; on the 
side of the Subject we have simply apprehension — 
apprehension of just those objective uniformities 
and necessities. 

The main principle of Empiricism being, then, 
that through sense-experience we come to apprehend 
the universal laws which express the nature of the 
apprehensible world, it follows that error, or false 
thinking, is impossible. W e may f aU to apprehend ; 
we cannot misapprehend. Where we have not yet 
found the right construction, the right method for 
observing the nature of a certain uniformity, we 
fail so far to apprehend its full nature. But, when 
we say, e.g., ‘2+2=5,* the possibility of self-correc- 
tion shows that we did not really think so, that we 
were singly not attending, and so failed to appre- 
hend, W hen we attend and have the features of 
the problem clearly before us, we cannot fail to 
apprehend the correct conclusion. In fact, error 
is always due to some sort of inattention, i.e. to 
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psychological causes, against which scientific 
Empiricism has its special safeguards. 

A proposition is ‘ proved ’when we have discovered 
ihe right construction, the method which enables 
us to apprehend clearly the connexion of the 
elements within the given problem ; the statement 
of the conclusion so apprehended is said to be 
‘true.’ In the present state of the sciences, many 
propositions are held to be ‘ provisionally true ’ if 
a few advanced scientists confirm each other’s 
observations ; but the aim of science is always to 
present its results in such a form that the observa- 
tions can be verified by any intelligent student. 
This aim is most clearly attained in the text-books 
of Mathematics and Physics. A statement, then, 
is true when we find tne right construction and 
observe its truth directly. It follows that the 
claims of the ‘Law of Contradiction’ or of the 
‘ Principle of the Inconceivability of the Opposite ’ 
to present us with a ‘formal criterion of truth’ 
are inadmissible. These so-called ‘criteria’ are, 
in fact, virtual re-statements of the general principle 
of Empiricism, viz. that the apprehensible world 
has certain definite characteristics ; but truth 
consists just in particular truths, in apprehension 
of just these particular definite characteristics. 
Consequently, in order to apply to particular cases, 
the ‘criteria’ have to become particularized, in 
which case there is no longer one criterion, but as 
many criteria as there are problems to which they 
are to be applied. Moreover, Empiricism insists 
that a particular statement is not true because its 
opposite is inconceivable, but that its opposite is 
inconceivable because the statement is true. There 
can thus be no formal criterion of truth, and 
progress in knowledge depends always on our 
possessing insight into the particular nature of 
particular scientific problems. 

Owing to a number of historical causes, these 
main outlines of Empiricism have been seriously 
misunderstood by Empiricists themselves, as well 
as by their opponents. Hume’s separation of the 
particular sense-experience from the universality 
and necessity apprehended through that experience 
makes these appear mere fictions of our imagina- 
tion ; a too mechanical adherence to the tabula 
rasa metaphor has misled many into supposing 
that they can apply physical laws to the explana- 
tion of apprehension itself ; and J. S. Mill attempted 
to prove empirically the presupposition of Empiri- 
cism itself — ^the Uniformity of Nature. But these 
and similar vagaries in the writings of the Empirical 
School are to be regarded as aberrations from the 
simple tenets of scientific Empiricism. 

See, further, such artt. as Epistemology, Hume, 
Locke, Mill, Idealism, Philosophy, and the 
Literature cited under them. R. C. Lodge. 

EMPLOYERS. — The term ‘ employers ’is a rela- 
tive term ; it connotes employees and a relation 
of contract between the two parties ; correspond- 
ing terms in common use are ‘ masters ’ and ‘ men,’ 
* capitalists ’ and ‘ labourers,’ though the latter are 
not now exact equivalents. The fundamental facts 
from which the relation springs are that one set 
provides work and pays for it, the other performs 
the work and receives payment. The classification 
is a result of an economic division of labour ac- 
cording to function in the operations of wealth- 
production or conduct of business ; and it gives 
rise to a parallel distribution or division of the 
proceeds of production as profits and wages. ^ To 
be more precise, the function of the employer is to 
find out the work to be done, to plan, to organize, 
and direct it ; he takes the risk contingent upon 
its performance, and on this account is often called 
the entre^reneuTi or undertaker ; he becomes a 
kind of midieman or go-between in the equaliza- 


tion of demand and supply — ^the demand being 
that of the consumer for goods, and the supply 
that of the various kinds of labour necessary to 
satisfy that demand. The employer is thus an 
essential factor in the refined and intricate system 
of modern industry. 

In earlier times, and under simpler conditions of 
life, when the market was quite local and small, 
the employer provided the capital for the under- 
taking ; under modern conditions, with v/ide 
markets and large production, he very frequently 
conducts the enterprise with the aid of borrowed 
Capital. The facilities afforded by a widely diffused 
system of banking and a highly organized money 
market, together with the method of combining 
many different capitals on the joint-stock principle 
of enterprise, have enabled large amounts of capital 
to be placed under the direction of men who nave 
special ability for controlling it for purposes of 
business. Under such circumstances the employer 
becomes mainly the manager of capital or the 
agent of its owners ; he is entrusted with its com- 
mand because he possesses in a peculiar degree the 
special faculty of business management, together 
with technical knowledge of the industry of busi- 
ness in which the capital is embarKed. The 
separation of the functions of capitalist and em- 
ployer is the outcome of an economic evolution 
which has introduced greater complexity and sub- 
division into the methods of production and ex- 
change. It has proved a highly efficient form of 
differentiation, firstly in securing the direction of 
affairs by specialists, and secondly by utilizing 
much capital which might otherwise only be 
hoarded and would therefore be idle, or which 
indeed might not have been saved at all, did not 
such openings for its employment arise. 

The function of the employer has become so im- 
portant in modem industry that he is often regarded 
as a fourth factor in production ; land, labour, and 
capital being the three factors formerly recognized 
as the requisites of w^ealth-production. The huge 
scale on which manufactures, commerce, and 
transport are now organized has created a demand 
for great financial and technical skill, and as a 
consequence single individuals of exceptional talent 
now control a vast number of financial interests 
and determine the employment of multitudes of 
labourers. On their good management depend 
the success of the venture, the return to the savings 
invested in it, and the earnings of a host of em- 
ployees. These ‘captains of industry’ receive 
very high remuneration, and many of them, from 
their superior ability, derive a surplus profit of a 
kind which has some of the chief economic charac- 
teristics of rent. 

Many important problems arise out of the re- 
lations of employer and employed. In the Middle 
Ages the apprentice to a craft duly became a 
journeyman, and in course of time generally 
evolved into a master on a small scale ; that is, he 
became an independent producer and an employer 
of other apprentices and journeymen. Under 
modern conditions only a small percentage of work- 
men can ever become employers, and, indeed, the 
employer class tends to be confined to ^ specially 
trained men drawn from those ranks which enjoy 
unique opportunities for acquiring the wide and 
varied knowledge and experience which are re- 
quisite for successful organization. The employees 
constitute a large and distinctive class, whose 
common interests as wage-receivers lead them to 
combine in special organizations. Trade Unions 
have been devised in order to secure for the em- 
ployees greater power by bargaining collectively 
for their share of the product ; other functions are 
to provide mutual help in times of sickness or want 
of employment, and a machinery for regulating 
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the conditions which affect their safety, comfort, 
and health, and determine the hours of labour in 
their several industries. Trade Unions obtained 
legal recognition only in 1825 ; they have advanced 
gradually in power and influence, and are now a 
very potent instrument in determining the economic 
conditions of industry. Their evolution has been 
attended with many struggles and disastrous 
strikes, which have at times paralyzed the activi- 
ties of industry and entailed much suflering and 
economic loss. They are, however, now a recog- 
nized and important institution in the negotiations 
between employers and employees. 

The perfect co-operation of capital and labour in 
production is a matter of universal interest, since 
on it depends the supply of wealth. It is to the 
advantage of both capital and labour that each 
should be highly efficient ; divergence of interests 
arises in the division of the proceeds, and it is in 
the determination of the shares that the conflicts 
of capital and labour arise. At the period of the 
Industrial Eevolution, and for a long time after 
the introduction of machinery and power into 
industry, the exploitation of labour by capital 
worked very unjustly for the employee. Trade 
Unionism introduced a new principle in collective 
bargaining, and strengthened labour in its at- 
tempts to secure its fair proportion. Meanwhile 
many economic reforms have taken place, and a 
century of factory legislation, the spread of educa- 
tion, and the increase of skill have all contributed 
to advance the position of labour, and have enabled 
the employees in organized industries to compete 
on equal terms with the employer. At the bottom 
of the scale of workers there is still a class whose 
wages are abnormally low and whose industry is 
often described as ‘sweated.’ Their condition is 
due to the low efficiency of their labour, the ex- 
treme ignorance and weakness of the employees 
themselves, and their inability to organize and 
combine. Social investigation has been active in 
exposing the circumstances of these labourers, and 
legislative action has been adopted for amending 
their position. This is, however, a problem which 
cannot be considered here. 

Various schemes have been devised to diminish 
the friction between employers and employed, and 
to provide means for fair distribution of the product. 
The system of co-operation {q.v.) originated in an 
attempt to free labour from the control of capital, 
and to combine the interests of employer and em- 
ployed in the same set of individuals, the labourers 
themselves providing the capital for their own em- 
ployment. The weak point, however, resides in 
the difficulty of management. Experience has 
shown that no large industry can be successfully 
conducted without the guidance and direction of 
highly qualified managers. The kind of ability 
which they possess is relatively scarce and always 
commands a high price. Thus, though co-opera- 
tion does in some respects curtail the functions of 
the employer, it does not dispense with his services ; 
a price has to be paid for efficient management, 
and to the manager must be entrusted authority 
and discretion. Thus the employer as organizer 
becomes inevitable in co-operation of any kind, 
but most of all in productive industry where the 
commodity has to compete in the open market 
with the produce of rival firms. 

The profit-sharing system is another method for 
reconciling the conflicting interests of intelligent 
workers and employers. It makes for higher 
efficiency by a combination of good feeling with 
an assurance of fuller reward, yet it is dependent 
upon the excellence of management and the skill 
and ability of the employer. No better instance 
of the economic working of this more fraternal 
system of production can be adduced than the case 


of the South Metropolitan Gas Company, so ad- 
mirably conducted for many years by Sir George 
Livesey. 

Socialism, again, seeks to replace private enter- 
prise by^ State-production and to substitute for 
competition the principle of public control of 
capital and the means of production ; it also en- 
counters the same economic necessity for skilled 
management. The employer may be theoretically 
the State, but actually business of every kind is 
dependent for its success upon the organizing skill 
of individuals, and the problem of efficient manage- 
ment wiU become very serious if the position, 
direction, and control of State employees becomes 
dependent upon political influence or a bureau- 
cracy. The eq^uivalent of the employer must he 
found, and in the absence of the test of competi- 
tion other avenues to the appointment of the 
directing stafi* would endanger the economic success 
of the proceedings. All organization involves 
grading, and officers are as essential to an indus- 
trial army as to a military force. Work must be 
organized j some persons must have authority to 
direct and command ; their class becomes virtually 
an employing class as regards discipline and 
management ; and, if it does not determine absol- 
utely the rate of wages, neither can it guarantee 
that degree of efficiency which must ultimately 
determine the wages in amount. 

From this brief review of the chief modes of con- 
ducting industrial enterprises, it will be obvious 
that the emi)loyer plays a vital part in the system 
of large industry, and that its success depends in a 
great degree upon his specialized skill. Competi- 
tion for the rank of emj^oyer in business concerns 
which are conducted on a huge scale is exceedingly 
acute. The successful employer is a case of the 
survival of the fittest in a contest where no quarter 
is given. A large proportion of those who start as 
employers in smaller businesses fail in the struggle 
and disappear, their places being taken by others 
more abloj or, in some instances, less scrupulous. 
The magnitude of modem industrial concerns otiers 
to men of extraordinary business faculty great 
opportunities ; it has also led to a grading of em- 

E loyers. Much of the work of direction is relegated 
y the chief to subordinates and beads of depart- 
ments. The highest controllers of industry re- 
semble a great general or chief engineer. In some 
cases this faculty amounts to genius; success 
depends upon the combination of many attributes 
— ^judgment, foresight, grasp of circumstances, 
promptitude, decision, firmness, and resourceful- 
ness, The reward of success is proportionally 
high, and consists of wages plus a high rent of 
ability. The share of profits which recoups capital 
and risk will go as gross interest to the share- 
holders who provide the capital ; the share which 
passes to the chief organizer is determined by his 
talent. This analysis reduces the employer in 
large production to a wage and rent receiver ; he 
is really a worker of exceptional capacity receiving 
a high monopoly rate of pay for his services, like 
an eminent physician or a distinguished barrister. 
Thus the conflict in sharing is not merely between 
labour and capital, but Slso between groups of 
labourers of different degrees of ability; capital, 
as such, getting a return which covers interest and 
risks, the remainder being distributed between 
ordinary labours and the special labour of organiza- 
tion and control — all under the play of competition. 

It is evident that many of the problems of 
modern industry cluster round the functions of the 
employer and the relations they involve ; their 
fuller analysis and discussion, however, would go 
much beyond the proper limits of the present 
article, which is mainly descriptive and suggest- 
ive of the field of inquiry. See, further, artt. 
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G. Armitage-Smith. 

EMPLOYMENT. — i. Connotation of the term. 
— ‘ Employment ’ may be held to mean the exercise 
of a function of any kind. The function in ques- 
tion may be exercised by a person on his own 
initiative and to his own advantage, or it may be 
exercised voluntarily or obligatorily by one person 
for the advantage of others or for mutual advan- 
tage. For the purposes of the present article 
‘ employment ’ may be considered as the rendering 
of service through the exercise of a function in 
accordance with mutual obligations implied, im- 
posed, or voluntarily assumed. 

2 . Relation of employer and employed. — In 
primitive slavery there is an implied obligation 
of protection and of opportunity to acquire main- 
tenance on the part of the slave-owner, in corre- 
spondence with an obligation of service imposed 
upon the slave. In modern serfdom there is at 
least a similarly implied obligation on the part of 
the serf-owner, and in some cases an obligation of 
maintenance of the serf is imposed upon him by 
the State, when the opportunity in question has 
not been productive. (Thus for a long period in 
Russia the serf-owner was obliged by law to pro- 
vide his serfs with grain when harvests were de- 
ficient. ) In voluntary employment of free labourers 
by employers, there is an implied obligation of civil 
treatment and facility for the rendering of the 
service agreed upon ; there are the obligations im- 
posed upon both master and servant by customary 
and by statute law ; and there are the explicit 
obligations in respect to hours of labour, remunera- 
tion, and notice of quittance, which form the subject 
of a written or verbal contract. 

The incidents of the transition from voluntary 
or quasi- voluntary employment to personal bond- 
age, and from that condition, through land bondage 
or otherwise, to hereditary serfdom and back to the 
system of voluntary employment, have no doubt 
varied in different countries and according to the 
different periods over which the process extended. 

The economic history of Russia affords by far the most 
luminous details of the course of development, chiefly because 
the main incidents of it occurred during a comparatively recent 
period, and because they have been indicated in a large number 
of formal documents. From that history it may be gathered 
that the debt dependence of the free hired labourer arising 
from advances for the building of his dwelling, or for expenses 
during sickness or other incidents involving absence of earnings, 
led to a contract by which he obliged himself to work for his 
creditor, the wages otherwise due for his work being placed 
against the interest only, or against the principal of the debt 
and the interest together ; or, alternatively, wages and loan 
alike being cancelled and the debtor entering formally into 
serfdom. The immobility of the propertyless debtor was 
secured by police measures, and the peasant was thus tied to 
the soil, while the piling upon him of obligations and taxes 
completed his ruin. This process was in effect fully worked 
out in the 18th cent., and the decay of the system followed. 
The introduction of mechanical industry on the large scale 
rendered the employment of skilled labourers necessary, and 
although, in the early stages of Russian industrial enterprise, 
forced labour was largely employed by ascription of peasants 
to factories, there was, from the beginning of the 18th cent., 
some employment of free hired labourers in industrial estab- 
lishments. The presence, in the same factory or mill, of free 
and of obligatory labourers was anomalous, and from this and 
other causes the decay of serfdom began. The system of 
factory employment was subjected, in the end of the 18th and 
the beginning of the I9th cent., to the competition of the 
isolated industry of the cottage (kustami ezba), under which 
the cottage craftsman manufactured for sale to the merchant, 
who offered an immediate market for his product. The profit- 
able character of the business, together with the absence of 
large accumulated capitals, prevented the merchants from be- 
coming also employers. The exploitation of the independent 
and isolated craftsman was simpler and less exposed to risk 


than the exploitation of grouped workmen in a factory. The 
advent of steam power threw the economical advantage on the 
other side, and gradually the factory gained at the expense of 
the cottage. In the factories to which peasants were ascribed, 
wages were credited to them against their taxes, and against 
their obligations where these were defined ; where the latter 
were not defined, nothing was usually paid. The practice of 
defining obligations having increased, and in some cases the 
practice of paying taxes directly to the State having been intro- 
duced, a class of free hired labourers seeking employment 
gradually emerged. The emancipation of the serfs in 1861 did 
not at once throw the whole of the peasant masses into this 
class, but it greatly reinforced it. When this event occurred, 
large numbers of the peasants who had been ascribed to 
factories immediately abandoned their employment and re- 
turned to their villages, creating a temporary scarcity of 
artisan labour and an advance of industrial wages. 

The system of serfdom, with its attendant in- 
dustrial ascription, was undoubtedly subversive of 
human dignity; but it involved employment for 
every one. Where there were few or no free 
labourers, and where every one was either master 
or servant, there could be no unemployment. 

This at all events was the theory. Flights of peasants, how- 
ever, occurred from estates (in Russia) when, owing to deficient 
harvests or mismanagement, the peasants were unable to sub- 
sist on their own earnings and their proprietors were unable or 
unwilling to support them ; and these fleeing peasants were of 
course landless and unemployed. 

The phenomenon of unemployment may be re- 

arded as coincident with the development of free 

iring. Unemployment — occasional, periodical, or 
permanent — may be considered as the price which 
the working masses have paid for the abolition of 
obligatory labour. The conditions of employment 
have historically been subjected to determination 
— by the State, oy the municipality, by justices of 
the peace, by the gilds, by unions of the employers, 
and by trade unions — as regards hygienic condi- 
tions and protection from machinery in factories, 
as regards safety of mines and ships, and as regards 
the amount of wages either by way of fixing a 
minimum or a maximum wage, or, in respect to the 
periods and methods of payment, to the attach- 
ment of wages for debt, or to the security for their 
payment in case of the bankruptcy of the employer. 

3 . The State and employment.— -The policy- of 
the modern State with reference to factory legisla- 
tion was in general opposed by the advocates of 
laissez-faire in the first half of the 19th century. 
The expediency of sanitary legislation for factories, 
etc., can no longer be regarded as matter of contro- 
versy, so far as the general principle is concerned, 
although every extension of it is necessarily sub- 
jected to criticism. The expediency of the control 
of the State over the terms of the contract which 
is made between the employer and his workpeople 
is by no means so universally acknowledged, al- 
though the State does, as a rule, prevent by law 
the payment of wages in the form of goods (under 
the Truck Act) or in public-houses. It does not 
now prescribe the rate of wages. ^ An argument for 
a national minimum has, however, been advanced 
by Mr. Sidney Webb {Industrial Democracy ^ 
London, 1897, ii. 766 ff.). He considers such a 
measure as the only means of putting an end to 
‘industrial parasitism,’ and as a natural comple- 
ment to the national hygienic minimum which he 
thinks has already been carried into effect in factory 
legislation (see, however, Zwiedineck-Siidenhorst, 
384r-385). The principle of a minimum wage for 
the mining industry obtained legislative sanction 
from the British Parliament on the occasion of the 
great coal strike of March 1912. 

The policy of an authoritative fixation of a 
minimum wage is open to the criticism that such 
a measure would tend to the non-employment 
of those whose labour might be insuflicient to 
justify the minimum payment, unless the minimum 
were fixed at a very low point ; yet such persona 
might be able to earn a part at least of their sub- 

1 Justices of the Peace are, c.gr., forbidden to fix wages by 
6 Geo. IV. 0 . 96. 
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iistence by being permitted to work for inferior 
vages. Mr. Webb might answer that such cases 
>f ‘ industrial parasitism ’ should be otherwise pro- 
dded for, because their presence in the labour 
narket tends to depress the wages of the group to 
which they belong.^ The reactions of a minimum 
wage would, however, be extremely difficult to fore- 
cast even if much more numerous data than now 
exist were available (cf. Zwiedineek-Sudenhorst, 
I.G.). The policy of fixing a minimum wage by a 
trade union is open to the objection that the mini- 
mum is also a maximum, and that the highly 
efficient workman is obliged to work at the same 
rate as the less efficient. Even when the wages 
are paid by piecework, the workman who works 
harder than his fellows and makes more money 
finds it difficult to continue to do so because of the 
opposition of his comrades, who conceive that his 
proceeding may tend to bring down the piecework 
rate (see, however, on the whole subject, ‘The 
Device of the Common Kule,’ in Webb, op, cit. ii. 
715 ffi). The policy of fixing a maximum wage 
by the public authority is open to the objection 
that, unless the maximum is placed at or above 
the rates current in other districts to which work- 
men may migrate, there will be a tendency for 
workmen to go where there is no legal maximum. 

In the 14th cent, the mmiicipal governments of some of the 
Italian towns fixed, in the assumed interests of the employers, 
a maximum rate of wages. Venice did not do so, with the 
result that labourers flocked there, and wages in that city 
became lower than elsewhere. 

4 . The ethical aspect. — On its ethical side, the 
relation between employers and employed appears 
at present to be passing through important phases, 
although the direction of the movement is not 
always obvions. The principle known in Scotland 
as ca^ canny, involving the performance by the 
workman of as little work as possible, may not he 
wideljr or frecj^uently, but is certainly in some in- 
dustries occasionally, applied both in Europe and 
in America. On the other hand, remorseless ex- 
ploitation of the workers probably still exists in 
both industrial continents and in Japan, especially 
with regard to unskilled or inferior skilled labour. 
Apart from the possibility of improvement, from 
an ethical point of view, on both sides, of the 
relation, there is to be considered the certainty of 
economic deterioration which must follow in the 
event of these tendencies going far, with consequent 
reaction towards a relation sounder alike from an 
economic and from an ethical point of view. The 
‘ class conscious ^ working mass, which, according 
to the Marxist doctrine, must eventually com- 
pletely overcome its antagonist, the ‘class con- 
scious ’ employing class, may carry the process to 
the bitter end, or the conflict of classes may be 
arrested by a sense of la solidarity humaine arising 
in both classes. Particular schemes like those of 
Godin and Leclaire, the movement for co-operative 

E roduction, and the like, must be regarded as of 
jss importance than the mass movement. Whether 
or not this movement is making for increased social, 
as opposed to class, consciousness, is at present 
extremely hard to determine. There appears, how- 
ever, to be a certain general tendency in that 
direction — the ethical relations of the classes being 
probably somewhat improved by the gross increase 
in production, and by the consequent mitigation 
of the struggle for existence. A check to this 
increase^ considered in relation to the growth of 
the population, would undoubtedly involve a check 
to the ethical advance. 

K. Concentration of capital and industry.— The 
rdle of the employer in modern industry becomes 
more important, and his corresponding responsi- 
1 The employment of pensionera, of persons of independent 
means, and of women and children who do not require to earn 
the whole of their subsistence, undoubtedly depresses the wages 
of their groups. 


bilities become greater, with the accumulation and 
concentration of industrial capital. The employer 
also becomes more impersonal. Although very 
large enterprises are frequently associated with 
the name of one individual (especially in the 
United States), the actual share of that individual 
in the management of the enterprise is usually 
confined to the determination of some matter of 
wide policy, and even in this his course is generally 
influenced by his partners. The ultimate control 
of all large enterprises must rest with the body of 
its stock-holders at a particular moment. In many 
large industrial concerns the number of stock- 
holders is at least as numerous as the number of 
employees. Both are highly fluctuating bodies,— 
one body changes its personnel daily in the bourses, 
and the other changes daily in the workshops. 
The concentration of industry, which has gone far 
in the United States, has been accompanied by 
grave difficulties of management, the hold financier 
being rarely patient enough in respect to detail to 
secure the economies which have been anticipated 
from the concentration. The mere fact of concen- 
tration does not, however, appear to have been 
adverse to the interests of employees; the chief 
antagonism to it has arisen from the small trader, 
whose profits have been reduced by the competition 
of the large joint-stock company or group of com- 
panies combined in a merger or trust. From a 
theoretical point of view, the function of the em- 
ployer, as such, is to administer his business in 
such a way as to secure its continuity by the^ crea- 
tion of a sufficient reserve against the accidents 
of trade, and to secure the goodwill of his em- 
ployees in such a way as to retain an efficient 
working personnel. Trie increasingly impersonal 
character of employment may not improbably 
mitigate the class struggle, because of the difiii- 
sion of the capitalistic interest, and even its trans- 
fusion into the working class itself. 

In the United States and Canada, for example, the relatively 
high wages in some industries enable certain groups of workmen 
to accumulate considerable sums of money. These sums are 
invested by them not merely in houses or in land, but also 
sometimes in industrial securities, probably rarely in the indus- 
tries to which they themselves belong, generally rather in others. 

Four important recent incidents in the evolution 
of employment demand mention in this place; 
these are : {a) the appointment of Arbitration and 
Conciliation Boards, either by the Government or 
voluntarily by agreement between the parties; 
[h) collective bargaining between groups of em- 
ployers and groups of workmen ; (c) the establish- 
ment of Labour Exchanges ; and {d) the project of 
insurance against unemployment. 

[a) Arbitration Boards in England probably 
owed their existence to the conseils des prud- 
hommes of France and Belgium, which were organ- 
ized early in the 19th century (cf. H. Crompton, 
p. 19 ffi). The first Board of this kind in England 
appears to have been formed in 1849, for the pur- 
pose of dealing with a dispute in the silk trade 
at Macclesfield {ih, 124) ; another followed in 1853 
in the printing trade {ih, 131) ; but the most im- 
portant early Arbitration Board was that formed 
m 1860 for the purpose of dealing with disputes in 
the hosiery trade at Nottingham {ih. 19). ^ The 
practice has been widely adopted in Great Britain, 
m New Zealand, and in Canada — ^with qualified 
success. In none of these countries has^ it alto- 
gether prevented strikes ; but it has in some 
measure diminished their number. The various 
inquiries which have followed the appointment of 
arbitrators or the action of a permanent Concilia- 
tion Board have shown conclusively the impossi- 
bility of arriving at a just wage. The decision of 
the Board must, therefore, invariably involve either 
a compromise, in which both sides give way some- 
what, or a victory for one party or the other. In 
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the first case, neither party is wholly satisfied; 
and in the second case, if one is satisfied, the 
other is not. This is true of all litigation ; hut in 
industrial disputes arbitration is expected to con- 
duce to peaceful settlement in a sphere in which 
positive law and even precedent afford no guide, 
which in litigation they do. The decision of the 
arbitrators has not, and cannot have, the force of 
law, because, under present industrial conditions, 
a large body of men cannot be forced against their 
will to work for a particular employer for wages 
determined by a third party (see, however, Labour 
Laws of New Zealand [as cited in Lit.] and New 
Zealand Year-BooJc), The history of the great 
strikes in England in 1911 and 1912 is significant in 
this connexion. 

(b) Collective bargaining grew out of the practice 
of arbitration. It has been strenuously objected 
to by employers, but in most of the staple trades 
it has come to be recognized. It is frequently 
accompanied either by periodical fixation of rates 
of wages, or by an automatic sliding scale (as in 
the coal and iron trades). 

(c) Labour Exchanges^ Labour Begistries, or 
Labour Bureaux of a private character are of long 
standing, and so is their regulation by law. Of 
late years there has been an increasing hostility 
to such agencies, especially those which concern 
themselves chiefly with the employment of sailors. 
In order to replace private agencies and to extend 
the functions of Labour Exchanges, public institu- 
tions have been established in Germany, France, 
Belgium, and Great Britain. In all these countries 
the operations of such institutions have now be- 
come very extensive. (Cf. Board of Trade Keports, 
cited in the Lit.) 

{d) Insurance against unemployment has existed, 
in fact, for many years in the unemployed benefit 
funds of the Trade Unions. Local Unemployment 
Insurance Offices were established in Berne in 1893, 
in Cologne in 1896, in Leipzig in 1903, and else- 
where. (Cf. Board of Trade jReports,^ as above.) 
Insurance against unemployment was included in 
the National Insurance Bill (cd. 5989, London, 
1911). In certain trades, insurance against un- 
employment is, under the Insurance Act, compul- 
sory. The total Unemployed Insurance Fund is 
provided partly from contributions by the work- 
men, partly from contributions by employers, and 
partly from moneys voted by Parliament. The 
effects of the new Act will not be observable earlier 
than the end of the year 1912. 

6. Causes of unemployment. — The emergence of 
a class of free hired labourers, or of persons volun- 
tarily seeking employment, usually makes itself 
manifest by the migration of numbers of such 
labourers to periodical or permanent centres of 
employment. 

Instances of such periodical migrations are to be found in the 
movement of hop-pickers to Kent ; in that of Irish harvesters 
from Ireland to the Lowlands of Scotland ; in that of Italian 
contadini from Lombardy and Piedmont to the south of France ; 
in the immense migration (annually about one million) of har- 
vest labourers from various parts of northern and central 
Eussia to the Black Soil Region; in the ‘harvesters’ excursions’ 
from Ontario and Quebec to the Prairie provinces of Canada ; 
and in the annual migration, which now assumes consider- 
able proportions, of workmen from Scotland and from Italy to 
America in the spring, and to Scotland and Italy in the autumn. 
The colonization of America and of Australia, the partial coloni- 
zation of Africa by Europeans, and the colonization of the Straits 
Settlements by Chinese, afford instances of permanent settle- 
ment of migrants. 

Migration from tbe rural districts to the towns 
is a phenomenon common to all regions where no 
insurmountable obstacles exist against the mobility 
of labour. The relatively higher scale of nominal 
wages in the towns, as compared with the scale of 
wages in the country, and the relatively greater 
attraction of social centres, in general, conduce 
to this movement. This process customarily de- 


nudes the small towns, diminishing in them the 
demand for labour, and then denudes the villages. 
The stream of labourers seeking employment in 
the industrial centres under conditions of free 
mobility is uncontrolled, and is sometimes in ex- 
cess of the demand for them. An excess of 
labourers seeking employment may of itself pro- 
duce, through a series of reactions, the pheno- 
menon of unemployment. This result is reached 
in two ways: the reduction of population in the 
country towns and villages diminishes the demand 
for conamodities there ; and the surplus of labourers 
in the industrial towns tends to reduce wages, and 
thus to reduce effective demand in them. Migra- 
tion of labourers, in the absence of means of organ- 
izing their labour or the labour of others whom 
they^ displace, may, therefore, if conducted on a 
considerable scale, result in depression of trade, 
in so far as that is due to diminished capacity for 
consumption caused by diminished employment. 

Diminution of employment may also result from 
the rise of the rate of interest upon capital devoted 
to industrial enterprises. Such a rise in the rate 
of interest may be caused by an increase in the 
demand for industrial capital over the supply of 
such capital in the market ; or by increase of demand 
for funds in the market for commercial capital, or 
in the market for public funds; or the rise may 
be due to restriction of credit from any one or all 
of very numerous causes, such as over-speculation 
in land, in buildings, in industry, commerce, or 
otherwise, over-production of certain important 
commodities ; or to disproportionate investment in 
enterprises which do not immediately yield a re- 
turn adequate to meet the normal rate of interest 
upon the invested funds. 

Examples of unemployment resulting from reactions of this 
kind are to be found in the depression in Great Britain in 1878 
and subsequent years, which arose in part from the over-invest- 
naent of capital in railways in the United States and in New 
Zealand. 

Unemployment may also occur, upon an extended 
scale, through the cutting off of the supply of raw 
material which is necessary for the production of 
an important commodity. 

Such a phenomenon may be caused by a war, as in the case of 
the Cotton Famine ; or by a strike, as in industrial suspension 
due to a strike of coal miners. 

Unemployment may also result from the falling 
off of demand for commodities, due to deficient 
harvests ; resulting in advance in the price of 
necessaries of life, and in consequent diminishing 
general purchasing power as applied to commodi- 
ties other than necessaries, so far as concerns the 
industrial centres ; and, if the advance in price of 
agricultural produce does not offset the deficiency, 
in diminished purchasing power in the rural dis- 
tricts. Unemployment may also be caused by 
changes in tariffs, in technical processes (as in the 
displacement of hand labour by machinery, and 
the substitution of one machine for another), or in 
transportation routes, or by the opening up of new 
ports. 

Inste,nces of the latter are to be found in the creation of a new 
port of entry at Montreal in 1832, which immediately diminished 
by about one-half the port trade of Quebec ; and the extension 
of the docks at Antwerp, Hamburg, and Havre, which more 
recently diminished the entrepot trade of the port of London. 
Periodical unemployment is also produced by sea- 
sonal trades, and by the interference of weather 
conditions with the normal course of outdoor labour. 

The causes which have been enumerated are of 
a general character; and they affect, directly or 
indirectly, large numbers of men who, but for 
their operation, would be in constant employment. 
There are, however, two series of causes of unem- 
ployment in addition to these general causes ; one 
series relates to the efidciency of the directive power 
of the employing class, and the other to the effi- 
ciency of the labouring power of the working class. 
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Competent management may, through the creation 
and intelligent use of reserves, distribute labour 
force in such a way as to secure continuity of em- 
ployment under any but long-continued abnormal 
conditions ; whereas incompetent management may 
result in the idleness of large^ groups of men, even 
in a period of brisk trade. Similarly, the efficient 
worker is, in general, likely to secure employment, 
while the inefficient, dissolute, or ill-tempered 
workman may find it difficult to procure employ- 
ment at any time. 

7. Recent attempts to solve the problem of un- 
employment. — The steps which have been taken 
during recent years to deal with the problem of 
unemployment have, in general, been characterized 
by the policy of separating those who are unem- 
ployed owing to causes over which they have no 
control from those whose unemployment is caused 
by personal deficiency. Temporary relief, accom- 
panied by employment upon public or private work 
not otherwise demanded at the time, nas been de- 
vised for the relief of workmen temporarily out of 
employment (as in Distress Committees and like 
organizations). A more difficult problem is pre- 
sented by the casual labourer who has lost the 
faculty of continuous labour, and whose employ- 
ment by private employers is for that reason dis- 
continuous. Verj^ frequently, physical and mental 
deficiencies combine to make the labour of such 
unemployed unproductive. The very measures 
which have been taken for the employment of the 
employable unemployed have probably rendered it 
more difficult for the unemployable unemployed to 
obtain the charity which is, after all, wliat they 
need, since work in any serious sense is not possible 
for them. 

The Labour Colonies of Germany, Holland, and Belgium have 
been devised for such cases ; and similar institutions have more 
recently been established in Scotland (in Ayrshire), and in Eng- 
land (at Hollesley Bay). The Labour Colony is an expensive, 
and not wholly satisfactory, form of poor relief ; but it does, 
undoubtedly, present a means of preventing begging, and of 
avoiding the waste of indiscriminate charity (see, however, 
references in the Lit.). 

Contemporaneously with the efforts which have 
been made by the public authorities (in England 
by the Local Government Board and by the muni- 
cipalities) to grapple with the question of relief of 
the unemployed, certain steps of a positive charac- 
ter have also been taken. 

In Germany, the enrolment of every workman in a society of 
his trade is practically compulsory. He is also under obligation 
to make periodical payments. Should he be sick or unemployed, 
he is entitled to certain benefits. In Great Britain, a scheme 
of insurance against unemployment is now before the country. 

8. The ri^ht to work.~Such positive steps may 
or may not involve the reco^ition by the public 
authority of the right of the labourer to the oppor- 
tunity for labour. Where such a right is recog- 
nized, and where machinery is provided for rendering 
it effective, it is difficult to see how the corollary of 
obligatory labour can be evaded. 

An interesting experiment in this connexion is at present in 
progress. An Employment Committee has been appointed in 
Glasgow, under tlie auspices of the Board of Trade, The func- 
tions of this Committee involve the examination of every young 
person who is brought before it, and the provision of employ- 
ment, after the manner of Plato's guardians. Should this plan 
be widely adopted, it is difficult to avoid the conclusion that 
there is a risk of fixing, by such means, hereditary occupations 
to an even greater extent than is now the case. 

It is important to notice that, under existing police 
administration in Great Britain, it is usually pos- 
sible in practice to compel young persons to work, 
whether they desire to do so or not. The exten- 
sion of these powers to the obligatory employment 
of adults, excepting where they are sentenced by 
law to penal servitude, does not appear to have 
been carried out in practice. 

The Unemployed Workmen Bill of 1907, promoted by the Inde- 
pendent labour Party, contained an obligatory clause by which 
unemployed men might be sentenced to work under tiie control 
of the loi^ authority for six months (cl, 7, sec. 3). 

9. Socialism and employment, — It remains to be 


noticed that from the socialist point of view (pro- 
mulgated especially by Saint Simon) all private 
employment ^ is exploitative ; and that from the 
anarchist point of view State and private employ- 
ment are alike exploitative. The growth of the 
former idea has led to a propaganda of collectivism 
in which the principal point is that a democratic 
State should be sole employer ; and the growth of 
the latter has led to the idea that the exploitative 
element in State and private employment alike 
should be checked by Vaction directe, expressing 
itself in general strikes repeated as often as may 
be considered necessary. 

It should be observed, however, that the general strike is a 
weapon with a double edge, and that the edge which is turned 
away from the striker is likely to be blunted before the other. 
The so-called third general strike in Russia proved this to the 
satisfaction of the leaders of it. 

From the socialist point of view also it should be 
observed that the labourer bas a right to the whole 
of the produce of his labour. A method of division 
which should be devised with a view to secure this 
condition, under modern circumstances of division 
of labour, and the eventual evaluation of the pro- 
duct — frequently at a long distant time^ and in 
widely distant places — presents cardinal difficulties. 
Such a plan appears to be applicable only to a 
limited and self-contained society. It might be 
held that the strenuous competition of modern 
commerce and industry tends to the elimination of 
unearned increments of value, although it is open 
to doubt whether any system would eliminate the 
possibility of adventitious gains due either to 
chance or to shrewd anticipation of economic 
reactions. A careful analysis of the phenomena of 
employment and of unemployment must show that 
mere alteration in the system or in the amount of 
the taxation of land, as is proposed in the Single 
Tax propaganda, or even the nationalization of the 
land, would not necessarily solve, or even seriously 
influence, so complex a problem as that of un- 
employment. Even in an agricultural country, not 
merely is access to land requisite, but a sufficient 
endowment of agricultural capital and skill are 
necessary to ensile the landless unemployed to 
avail themselves of the land which might even 
he freely placed at their disposal. The pheno- 
menon 01 near proximity of unemployed men and 
of land which may be cultivated rent-free is not 
unknown. It must he allowed, however, that, 
where scarcity of land really exists, peasants who 
might prefer to remain cultivators are driven into 
the towns because they have insufficient or no land. 
(This condition exists undoubtedly in some parts of 
Russia.) Whether even confiscatory taxation or 
immediate nationalization of the land would in any 
country necessarily result in increased cultivation, 
either extensively or intensively, is at least 
doubtful. 

See also artt. Economics, Socialism. 

Litbratuiib.— T he subject of Employment is treated in all 
systematic treatises on Political Economy. The emergence of a 
class of free labourers seeking employment may be studied, for 
Western Europe, in the following : M. Kowalewsky, Du oho- 
nom. EntwicuLung Europas bis zum Beginn der kapitalist, 
Wirtschaftsform (tr. from the Russian), Berlin, 6 vols., 1901 ff., 
and, for Russia, V. O. KluchevsW, Mist, of Russia (tr. 0. J. 
Hogarth), London, 1911, vol. i., Course of Russian History ^ 
vols. i.2-iv. (Russian), Moscow, 1908-10. 

For the economics of employment, see J. A. Hobson, Evolu- 
tion of Modern Capitalism : A Study of Machine Production^ 
London, 1894 ; L. Brentano, The Relation of Labor to the Law 
of To-day (Eng. tr.), New York and London, 1891 ; E. v. Bohm- 
Bawerk, Capital and Interest : A Critical Hist, of Economical 
Theory (Eng. tr.L London, 1890 ; E. v. Philippovich, Grund- 
riss der vmt Okonomie^ 2 vols., Freiburg i. B., 1893 and 
1899 ; J, Conrad, Handwbrterb. d. Staatsunssenschaften^ Jena, 
1901, art. ‘ Unternehmer und Unternehmergewinn,* etc,, vol. 
vii.2pp. 338-861. 

For wages, see A. Marshall, Elements of Economics of Inh 
dustry^ London, 1892, p. 267 ff., and Principles of Economics^ do. 
1907, vol. i.8 p. 606 ff. ; O. v. Zwiedineck-Siidenhorst, Lohn- 
politik und Lohntheorie mit besonderer Beriicksichtigung des 
Minimalloknes, Leipzig, 1900. 
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For unemployment, see Board of Trade — Labour Department : 
Eeport on Agencies and Methods for Dealing with the Un- 
employed (Pari. Paper 0, — 7182), London, 1893 (contains Biblio- 
graphy of Labour Colonies) ; continuation of above [cd. 2304], 
London, 1904 ; La Disoocupazione, Relazioni e discussioni del 
lo Congresso Intemazionale per la lotta contro la disocctipazione 
S-S Ottobre 1906, Milan, 1906 ; A. Agnelli, 11 ProhUmaeconomico 
della disoccupazione operaia, Milan, 1909 ; Unemployed Work- 
men Act, 1905 (6 Edw. vii, ch. 18) ; Circulars, etc., connected 
therewith, London, 1905, Orders, nos. 48,677-79 ; London Un- 
employed Fund, 1904-5 ; Eeport of Central Executive Com- 
mittee, London, 1905 ; Eeport upon the Work of the Central 
(Unemployed) Body for London (Unemployed Workmen Act, 
1905), do. 1906 ; Eeport of the Queen’s Unemployed Fund, 
1905-6, do. 1906 ; J. Burns, speech in House of Commons on 
vote for Local Gov. Board, 19th July 1906. 

For arbitration and conciliation, see H. Crompton, Industrial 
Conciliation, London, 1876 ; L, L. F. R. Price, Industrial 
Peace : its Advantages, Methods, and Difficulties, London, 1887 ; 
Reports by Board of Trade of Proceedings under the Conciliation 
(Trade Disputes) Act, 1896 (69 & 60 Viet. c. 30), 7th Report, 
London, 1910 ; and Eeport on Collective Agreements between 
Employers and Workpeople (ib.), do. 1910. 

For Labour Exchanges : Eeport on Agencies and Methods for 
Dealing with the Unemployed iib.\ London, 1904 ; Abstract of 
Labour Statistics (ih. annually) ; The Labour Laws of New Zea- 
land 2, compiled by direction of the Hon. the Minister of Labour, 
Wellington, N.Z., 1896 ; New Zealand Official Year-Book ; and 
Dominion of Canada, The Labour Gazette (issued monthly). 

For the socialist point of view, see esp. W, Thompson, An In- 
quiry into the Principles of the Distribution of Wealth, Loudon, 
1824, and Labour Rewarded : the Claims of Labour and Capital 
Conciliated; or. How to secure to Labour the whole Products of its 
Bxertions, do. 1827 ; K. Marx, Das Kapital : Kritik d.er poUt. 
Okonomie^, Hamburg, 1909, vol. i. passim, vol. iii., 1st and 2nd 
pt., 19042, passim, also Theorien iiber den Mehrwert, vol. ii. 1st 
pt., Stuttgart, 19102, pp. 1-169, and vol. ii. 2nd pt., do., 1905, 

S x 233-319 ; A. Menger, The Right to the Whole Produce of 
dbour, London, 1899 ; K. Vorlander, Die Neukantische Bewe- 
gung im Sozialismus, Berlin, 1902. J. MavOB. 

EMULATION.— See Envy 

ENCRATITES {"Ely spar ets [Iren. 'ElyffiparTp-at 
[Clem. Alex.], ’EY/cpar£(i)rat [Hippol., Epiph.]).-^ 
Christians of the early Church who made absti- 
nence from flesh, wine, marriage, and possessions 
their rule of life. From the middle of the 2nd 
cent, they ‘stood midway between the larger 
Christendom and the Marcionite Church as well 
as the Gnostic schools’ (Harnaok, Hist, of Dogma, 
Eng. tr., London, 1894-99, ii. 43). Without hold- 
ing one form of creed, or being organized as a 
body, they practised everywhere the same kind of 
asceticism. Their spirit was widely diffused. Epi- 
phanius, in his chapter, /card 'EyKpariTwv [Hmr. 47), 
names seven countries, mostly of Asia Minor, in 
which they abounded {Tr\ri&ivov<n). Irenseus (i. 28) 
says that some of the earliest of them were fol- 
lowers of Saturninus and Marcion. Eusebius {HE 
iv. 28) appears to be mistaken in calling Tatian, 
the eminent Apologist, their founder wapesTpoTrijs 
dpxnytiv), and Epiphanius {loc. cit.), in placing the 
Encratites after the Tatianites. What Tatian did 
was to join the sect, and to give it a more complete 
canon, including the Epistles of St. Paul, vmose 
teaching other leaders, especially Severus, rejected. 
There must have been a considerable Encratite 
literature. Several writers, both for and against 
the principles of the sect, are now little more than 
names. 

In the time of Marcus Aurelius, *Musanus ... is said to 
have written a very elegant work (fiTrtcrTpeTrrtxwTaros A<5yo9), 
addressed to certain brethren who had swerved from the truth 
to the heresy of the Encratites, which had even then made its 
appearance, and which introduced a singular and pernicious 
error into the world ’ (Euseb. HE iv. 28). Theodoret {Hcer, Fab. 
i. 21) mentions Apollinaris, another writer of the same period, 
who wrote against the Severian Encratites. Macarius Magnes 
(iii. 43) states that an Encratite leader, Dositheus, a Cilician, 
wrote a defence in eight books, contending that ‘by sexual 
intercourse the world had had its beginning, and by continence 
would receive its end.’ Clement, in whose Stromata (hk. iii.) 
Encratism can best be studied, states that Julius Oassianus, 
whom he calls the founder of the Docetic heresy, wrote Ilepl 
iyKpcLreiat irepl evvovxlaS} and quotes three Encratite passages 
from this work (iii. 13, 91, 92). 

The influence of the Encratites may be ascribed 
to three causes. (1) Their renunciation of the 
world was strikingly complete. They had the 


great merit of being logical. Having grasped a 
principle, they applied it with the utmost rigour 
and vigour. They rejected the prevalent distinc- 
tion between a higher and a lower, though suffi- 
cient, morality. The Church, which applauded 
their counsel of perfection in the few, resolutely 
declared war against their principle when they 
sought to make it an inflexible law for all. There- 
fore they refused to follow the Church, scorning 
the weak compromise she offered. They insisted 
that, if ^yKpdreta was right at all, it was right uni- 
versally. To be a Christian was to he an Encratite. 

(2) I’he Encratites pointed to the example of 
our Lord. They made the ‘evangelic’ life their 
standard, urging that the Christian system of 
morals must be founded on the actions of Christ, 
and take its laws from Him. The life of celibacy 
and the renunciation of all worldly goods, after 
His pattern, was^ the essential mark of Christian 
perfection. Tatian wrote a hook, Ilepl rod Kurd, 
rbv EioyrTjpa KaraprLajaov (Clem. Alex. Strom, iii. 12), 
in which he showed that the Christian ideal can 
be attained only by the imitation of Christ, and 
rallied the Church to the duty of walking in His 
steps. The writer forgot, as Clement wisely ob- 
serves, that Christ was ‘ not a common man ’ {oi/U 
dvdpojTTos ffv kolp6s). 

‘He was deficient in a right understanding of the life of 
Christ in its completeness, and in its relation to His mission as 
the redeemer of mankind, and the author of a new creation of 
Divine life, which, in the further course of its development 
from Him, was designed to embrace and pervade all human 
relations ’ (Neander, Church Hist., ed. London, 1884, ii. 127). 

Tatian wrongly regarded Paul as teaching (1 Co 7®) 
that marriage and unchastity are one and the same 
thing — both equally the service of Satan. ‘ With 
Marcion and Saturninus he asserted that wedlock 
was only corruption and fornication’ {(p6ophv Kal 
iropvelav [Eus. HE iv. 29]). In forming his opinions, 
it is probable that he made use not only of the 
canonical Gospels, but of apocryphal histories, in 
which the delineation of the Person of Christ had 
been modified under the influence of theosophical 
and ascetic principles. Epiphanius states that the 
Encratites used tne Acts of Andrew, John, and 
Thomas ; and the fragments of Cassianns found in 
Clement seem to reflect the Gospel according to 
the Egyptians. 

(3) Encratism generally based itself on the same 
prevalent doctrine of God and the world as Gnos- 
ticism. Some Encratites, indeed, professed to be 
orthodox. Those whom Hippolytus describes {Ehih 
viii. 20) are admitted by him to have been sound in 
their teaching regarding God and Christ, diflering 
from the Church only in their manner of life. But 
most Encratites were philosophical dualists. Taking 
the gloomy view that matter is essentially evil, and 
the body the cause as well as the occasion of sin, 
they denied the identity of the supreme God with 
the Creator of the world. Tatian learned a kind 
of dualism from his master, Justin Martyr, and 
afterwards developed it into the ordinary full- 
blown Gnostic doctrine of ^Eons (Euseh. loc. cit.). 
He then felt logically hound to connect himself with 
the Encratites, seeing no way of redemption except 
the subjugation of all the natural impulses and 
appetites. Tertullian would have become an En- 
cratite, if this mode of life had not been associated 
with heresy (Harnack, Hist. ii. 103). A form of 
this morbid error is already combated in 1 Ti 
4^"®. When men were ‘ forbidding to marry, and 
commanding to abstain from meats,’ the healthy- 
minded writer of the Epistle refuted them by deny- 
ing the first principle of Gnosticism and Encz'atisni. 
God is the Creator of the world, and none of His 
work is to he despised. * Every creature of God is 
good, and nothing is to he rejected, if it be received 
with thanksgiving : for it is sanctified through the 
word of God and prayer’ (4^- ®). Christianity is 
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not the eradication hut the consecration of nature. 
In the right sense of the word, every Christian 
must, of course, he ijKpar'fis (used only once in NT, 
viz. Tit 1®). Paul reasoned of iyKpdreM till the 
Koman governor trembled (Ac 24^®) ; he names it 
as part of the fruit of the Spirit (Gal 5^) ; and 
another writer mentions it as one of the graces 
■which are to be added to faith (2 P 1®). But true 
self-control {ijKpdreLa iavrov [Plato, Hep. 390 B], 
ijKpdreia ijdovQp Kai iTndvpi.i(j^v [i&. 430 E]) is not to he 
attained by an otherworldliness which shirks life’s 
duties, and shuns its pleasures as temptations of 
the devil. This ‘ fugitive and cloistered virtue ’ is 
far from according with the mind of Christ, who 
wished His followers to be the leaven of society, 
the salt of the earth, the light of the world (Mt ). 

Sozomen (v. 11) mentions the Encratites as a sect 
existing in Galatia in the time of Julian, when 
Busiris, one of their number, suffered. One of the 
laws of the Theodosian Code (A.D. 381) was directed 
against the Maniehseans, who sheltered themselves 
under the name of Encratites. But ‘ the Encratite 
controversy was, on the one hand, swallowed up by 
the Gnostic, and, on the other hand, replaced by 
the Montanistic ’ (Harnack, Hist. i. 238). 

Literature. —In addition to books already named, see A. 
Hilg-enfeld, K&tzergeseh. des XTrchristentums, Leipzigf, 1884, 
esp. p. 643 iff. ; cf. also art. * Encratites,’ in Smith-Wace, DOB ; 
and Kruger, ‘ Enkratiten,’ in PBEK 

James Strahak 

ENCYCLOPi3EDIA OF THEOLOGY.— See 
Theology. 

ENCYCLOP.®DISTS.~x. Rise of the Ency- 
clopaedic movement. — It may truthfully be said 
that the appearance of Hume’s Treatise of Human 
Natitre (1739-40) was the starting-point of a new 
school of thought. Locke had devoted himself to 
the explanation of the origin of our ideas ; he told 
us that we owe our conception of substance to the 
long-continued habit of seeing certain modes in 
association one with the other ; or — to put it in a 
word— Locke denied the existence of innate ideas, 
and declared that all our knowledge springs from 
experience. But Hume asked the question, How 
do we know that two things stand to one another 
in the relation of causality ? Because we usually 
see one thing follow another thing, we simply come 
to the conclusion that it must so follow. Self 
is merely a complex of swiftly succeeding ideas, 
under which we imagine an illusory soul or self to 
exist. Soul, this complex of ideas, must hence 
cease when the ideas cease, and when bodily move- 
ment; comes to an end. Thus it was that Hume’s 
scepticism naturally followed Locke’s empiricism 
in the order of thought, and all our knowledge 
was reduced to perception of sense, leaving us 
with sensation alone to take the place of the old 
determination of universality and necessity. The 
point of view arrived at haa a close affinity with 
the philosophy of the 18th cent, in France. Of the 
school of thought known as the Illumination, or the 
Philosophy of the Enlightenment (see Enlighten- 
ment), the Encyclopjedfists form a noteworthy part, 
inasmuch as they represent its spirit in its most 
characteristic form. In France this attitude of 
mind was unaccompanied hy the pietistic teni 
ency, wherein inward spiritual experiences were 
given^ a value as distinguished from the literal 
teaching of anthority. This tendency was a feature 
in the movement towards intellectual liberation in 
the Aufklarung^ in Germany, even while it seemed 
to be in opposition to its conclusions. The En- 
lightenment of the Understanding there concluded 
its period of clear intellectual conceptions, hy means 
of reason alone, by giving place to a period of senti- 
mentality. In France, as we shall see, this con- 
centration on the value of feeling, as advocated hy 


Rousseau, ended in momentous results on the prac- 
tical side of politics ; while in Germany, where the 
call for action was not in the same way demanded, it 
found vent in intellectual and gesthetic interests, 
in the period of Sturm und Drang, and in Roman- 
ticism in literature. 

It was in France, however, that the empirical or 
Lockian school of thought was carried to its ulti- 
mate and logical consequence of sensualism and 
materialism. Empiricism developed in France as 
it never did in England, despite its being derived 
so largely from the writings of Englishmen. The 
French relentlessly faced the practical consequences 
of the speculative position which they adopted with 
the clearness and logic characteristic of their race ; 
and this resulted in a thoroughly materialistic 
conception of the system of the world, and in an 
egoistic morality. 

But the growth of the speculative and sceptical 
attitude of mind that took the place of the 
idealism which had proceeded from Cartesianism 
gives us but one aspect from which the rise of the 
new school of the ^ Illumination ’ can be explained. 
Along with the speculative side, there were two 
other influences at work which had as great an 
effect on contemporary thought as that which was 
purely intellectual, and which was complementary 
to it. The first was the rise of the scientific spirit, 
which, though it may have begun in France with 
Descartes, was developed in a remarkable way by 
Isaac Newton. Newton made men realize that 
the * physical laws which hold good on the surface 
of the earth are valid throughout the Universe.’ 
The mechanical conception of Nature formulated 
by Kepler, Galileo, and Descartes became, through 
Newton, intelligible to all. Men were shown how 
the machine works, while it was also demonstrated 
to them how it is held together by means of the 
law of gravitation. Newton’s philosophy, on its 
speculative side, did not have much influence on 
contemporary thought, but practically his teaching 
and method had an effect which can hardly be 
overestimated. He popularized the so-called scien- 
tific view of Nature and made it intelligible, and 
this scientific outlook had the effect of making the 
world around of immense interest and importance 
in eve^ one of its aspects, and presented infinite 
possibilities for those who were prepared to open 
their eyes, and have unveiled to them the things 
that had hitherto seemed hidden or mysterious. 
It also held up before them the hope of attaining 
the happiness sought by all, through knowledge (3 
a kind that was free to every seelcex after truth. 
It was Voltaire, in his Lettres sur les Anglais, who 
introduced his countrymen at large to this new 
way of looking at the world ; it was he who con- 
trasted the old learning and the old religion with 
the new; it was he who popularized the views 
which he had adopted, applying scientific methods 
to supernatural and superstitious beliefs. The light 
of day was to shine out unobscured by the accre- 
tions of the ages. Voltaire expounded Newton’s 
theory of Physics, and wrote a Dietionnaire philo* 
sophique portatif {VlQ4:), which set forth his views 
on these and similar subjects from the standpoint 
(though officially contradicted on occasion) of a 
sceptic in religion and a materialist in philosophy. 
The visits of Voltaire and Montesquieu to England 
had great results, for they brought home with them 
new ideas in religion, philosophy, and the relations 
of man to man. 

But there was still another cause in operation 
which made for the new empirical point of view. 
It is to be found in the general social and political 
condition of France at the time. A dissolute court 
and a despotic government, on the one hand, and 
a Church both nypoeritical and tyrannical, on the 
other, had, each in its respective sphere, alienated 
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not only the poor and suffering, but all thinking 
men, such as were the philosophes of the 18th cen- 
tury. The impulse on their part was to resist the 
tyranny and corraption that everywhere abounded, 
when they applied their clear reasoning powers to 
the corrupt order of things that obtained at the 
time, there was little doubt of the result. The 
unjustifiable condition of matters then existing 1 
was to them the order of things established by 
authority, and, if they were to vindicate for rational ; 
mankind the possession of its reason, the first thing i 
to be done was to show forth the irrationality of a | 
state of affairs whose existence was a disgrace to 
a nation, and revolting to every intellectual prin- 
ciple and moral feeling. The j^ilosophes did their 
part effectually, and possibly prepared the way 
for the nation to do the rest in a manner as yet 
undreamed of. 

2 . The Encyclopaedic spirit. — Thus had the way 
been paved, and men had now reached a frame of 
mind in which they were ready to accept the scien- 
tific and sceptical doctrines as expounded by the 
new philosophers. It had at last come home to 
them what was the significance of the point of view 
from which it is recognized that law governs every- 
thing, and conseq[uently that a knowledge of this 
law is what is most desirable for the welfare of 
mankind ; and they apprehended the notion in the 
somewhat abstract fasnion in which it was pre- 
sented, for it was undoubtedly presented in a way j 
which fell far short of being completely true. The 

‘ law ’ which was well-nigh exalted to the place of 
the Deity of former days, arbitrary enough though 
that Deity might have seemed, was regarded too 
much as a power working outside of us, and inde- 
pendently of any ideal or developing force which 
might guide its operations and bring with it a 
unifying influence. The way was perhaps made 
too plain and clear to be accepted as the way of 
Truth, so evasive to those who search after it as 
an end. The mysteries remained mysteries even 
after the artificial wrappings were removed, and 
the very superstitions were found to conceal cer- 
tain aspects of truth, in addition to the falsehood 
that could not be overlooked. Nevertheless, the 
wrappings had to be removed, and it was rightly 
thought that an organized systematization of all 
known knowledge in the arts and sciences would 
help in bringing about this end in the most effectual 
and practical way possible. Goethe says in his 
Dichtung und Wahrheit x ‘ If we heard the ency- 
clopsedists mentioned, or opened a volume of their 
monstrous work, we felt as if we were going between 
the innumerable moving spools or looms in a great 
factory.’ But, though the knowledge of the pro- 
cess by which his coat was made at length dis- 
gusted Goethe with the coat itself, that knowledge 
had to be acquired along with the rest of the scien- 
tific and systematic knowlec^e of the day. 

3 . The Encyclopaedia.— What, then, was this 
work which gave a name to a whole group of 
thinkers in the middle of the 18th century—that 
time of which d’Alembert remarked that ‘the 
middle of the century was apparently destined^ to 
form an epoch in the history of the human mind 
by the revolution in ideas which appeared to pre- 
pare for this event’? The first volume of the 
Encyclopaedia appeared in 1751, and at this time 
the phifosophes wno took part in it were consider- 
able in number. They were also, as a matter of 
fact, not all of one mind : there were among them 
atheists and deists, and the personal jealousies 
and antipathies that existed among them were 
not small. But a splendid optimism carried them 
along in their great work — an optimism which 
meant belief in the best elements of humanity, in 
natural goodness instead of natural depravity, and 
in the possibility of human perfection under suit- 


able conditions. Helvetius expressed their point 
of view when he said : ‘ The good law-giver makes 
the good citizen.’ 

The task of producing a complete exposition of 
all the scientific knowledge of the day was, indeed, 
a difficult one; it was one that occupied twenty 
years, and it comprehended, in the first edition 
of the work, seventeen volumes of text, eleven 
volumes of plates, four volumes of supplement, 
and two volumes of index, while a furtner sup- 
plement of five volumes appeared in 1776. There 
had, of course, been many encyclopaedias of various 
sorts before this time ; the most ancient extant is 
usually stated to be Pliny’s Natural History, in 
thirty-seven books. In 1727, Ephraim Chambers, 
a Quaker born in Kendal, published his Gyclo- 
pcedia : or art Universal Dictionary of Arts and 
Sciences, in two volumes ; and this, which resem- 
bled a Dictionary more than what we understand 
by a Cyclopaedia, ran through many editions. The 
famous French Hncyclopidie really originated in 
a French translation of Chambers’s Cyclopcedia, 
begun in 1743 and completed in 1745 by John 
Mills, an Englishman settled in France, assisted 
by Gottfried Sellius, a native of Dantzig. This 
work was termed the Encyclopedic ou dictionnaire 
universel des arts et des sciences — a work in four 
volumes of *^ext and one of plates. Owing to the 
unscrupulous action of his publisher, Mills was 
despoiled of the work he had carried out, and he 
returned to England. J ean Paul de Gua de Malves, 
an abb 6 , was then engaged as editor, and, in order 
to revise the work in a thorough fashion, he called 
in certain learned men as assistants, amongst whom 
were Condillac, Diderot, and d’Alembert. Disputes 
followed with the publishers, and de Gua resigned 
the editorship. Consequently, in 1745, the editor- 
ship was offered to Diderot, who had edited the 
Dictionnaire universel de midecine, and, curiously 
enough, had also issued a translation of an English 
work. Diderot (1713-1784) had much larger views 
of what the compass of the work should be than 
that first contemplated by the publishers, le Breton 
and his associates, for he aimed at making it a 
complete compendium of the whole of human know- 
ledge, while at the same time it was to be the mani- 
festo of a great philosophic party. D’Alembert 
(1717-1783) was associated with Diderot in this 
undertaking, and to him the portion relative to 
Mathematics was more especially assigned. 

Of other writers there were twenty-one, each of 
whom received the original article on his subject 
in Mills’ translation to serve as a guide for his 
work. But these articles were found to be useless 
for the purpose, and the work was done in most 
cases independently. D’Alembert wrote the Dis- 
cours preliminaire to the book, explaining therein 
the origin and succession of the different branches 
of human knowledge, and classifying, after the 
Baconian method, the various arts and sciences 
according as they depended on memory, reason, 
or imagination — ^the three principal human facul- 
ties. This Preface was much admired at the time 
as a great effort after system, and it was delivered 
before the Academy on the author’s reception, 
which was itself regarded as a triumph. Diderot 
undertoolc most of the articles on the Arts and 
Trades, to which he gave a large place in theEncy- 
clopsedia, revising what he did not absolutely 
write; indeed, this portion of the work was per- 
haps the most original of the whole. He was 
assisted by the Chevalier de Jaucourt, a modest 
writer, who rejoiced in the drudgery entailed in 
such an undertaking, and himsmf wrote nearly 
half the Encyclopaedia ; many specialists were also 
brought in, such as Daubenton for Natural History, 
Barth^z and Tronchin for Medicine, du Marsais and 
Beauzde for Grammar, Marmontel for Literature, 
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and Eousseau for Music. But all the contemporary 
grands esprits of the time were called upon to assist 
in some way or other — Voltaire, Euler, Morellet, 
Montesquieu, d’Anville, d’Holbach, Quesnai, and 
Turgot, the leader of the new school of economists 
whose teaching was first proclaimed in the Ency- 
clopsedia. In the supplementary volumes, Haller, 
the great physiologist, took part, and Condorcet, 
whose fate was to be so tragic in the days of the 
Terror. History and Biography were excluded 
except when they came in incidentally, and, the 
object of the book being frankly utilitarian, know- 
ledge was held to be worthy of the name only if it 
led to some useful invention or discovery. 

The prospectus describing the work as one which 
would form 8 volumes, wdth at least 600 plates, 
appeared in November 1750, but before that time 
Diderot had had much trouble with his pledged 
contributors, who were mostly in arrears with 
their articles. To make his dimculties greater, he 
himself was imprisoned at Vincennes on 29th July 
1749 for 28 days, and then kept for three months 
and ten days a prisoner on parole at the castle, on 
account of his book entitled Lettre sur Us aveugles. 
This, however, did not stop the printing, though, 
of course, it caused delay. 

The clerical party was not long in realizing the 
dangers that threatened it through a work which 
preached the negation of the doctrine of innate 
ideas, and gave a new outlook on the world. It 
saw that a powerful influence was coming into 
being with the view of attacking its preserves, and 
the Jesuits especially were jealous of the fact that 
they had not been consulted regarding the articles 
on Theology or Religion. They were not ap- 
peased by the fact that Diderot and d’Alembert 
themselves signed articles most orthodox in charac- 
ter. The more cautious amongst the Encyclo- 
paedists likewise became alarmed as time went on. 
Montesquieu declined the articles ‘Democracy’ 
and * Despotism ’ j Buflbn, though he va'cte on 
‘ Nature ’ in 1765, did not love the Encyclopjedists ; 
Voltaire, Duclos, Rousseau, and Turgot gradually 
separated themselves from the atheistical party, 
though they had been identified with the new 
movement at the beginning. The first volume of 
the Encyclopaedia appeared in 1751, and the second 
in January 1752. Jansenists vied with Jesuits in 
attacking it. The Abbd de Prades, one of the 
collaborators, was the first to sufier. He had sus- 
tained a thesis in which he was supposed to 
criticize miracles, comparing certain of them with 
the cures of dEsculapius. Diderot was suspected 
of being its true autlior. It was found to be 
materialistic and atheistic by the authorities, and 
the Abb6 was condemned by the Sorbonne, without 
a hearing, hj 82 votes against 54. He was degraded, 
and fled to Germany to escape further punishment. 
Diderot wrote an ‘Apology’ in his favour — a 
moderate and well-argued document — but the two 
volumes of the Encyclopaedia that had so far ap- 
peared were ordered to oe destroyed, by a decree 
of the King’s Council on 7 th Feb. 1752. 

^ As a matter of fact, the real effect was to adver- 
tise the work. Indeed, the freethinkers were 
evidently gaining ground. Jansenist and Jesuit 
were alike reproached for the intestine rivalries 
which made the Church and its ceremonies fall 
into contempt. The Government did not long 
maintain its rigorous attitude, and tried to support 
first one side, then the other. But the incom- 
petence of the Church favoured the growth of the 
liberal spirit. Malesherbes, Director-General of 
the Librairie, almost openly favoured the philo- 
sophers, and it was reluctan^ that he was forced 
to issue the decree of 1752, This decree, however, 
contained no prohibition of the continued publica- 
tion of the Encyclopsedia, or of carrying on an 


active propaganda by means of brochures warmly 
accepted by the public, who delighted in finding 
the Episcopal mandates denounced. The publica- 
tion of the Encyclopaedia itself was regularly 
continued from 1753 (when vol. iii. appeared) until 
vol. vii. was reached in 1757. In the meantime 
Diderot had a remarkable triumph. Just after the 
decree he was compelled to hand over his papers to 
the Jesuit cabal, who thought they could them- 
selves have carried on the work. In this they soon 
found themselves mistaken, and the Government 
was forced to make application in May 1752 to 
Diderot to continue the work which his genius was 
alone able to accomplish. 

With the publication of the seventh volume the 
ferment was renewed, and storms arose which 
brought the whole agitation to a crisis. The 
popularity of the book was extending. The sub- 
scribers had increased from barely two thousand 
for the first volume to double that number for 
the seventh, and the indignation of the clerical 
party grew in proportion. Diderot, d’Alembert, 
Voltaire, Rousseau, and Buflbn were all supposed 
to be united in the desire to form a conspiracy 
to overthrow the existing society. D’Alembert, 
after being the guest of Voltaire at Ferney and 
visiting Geneva, wrote an article in which he 
praised the Genevan ministers for the purity 
of their lives and supposed heterodoxy of their 
opinions, in^ a way which was held to reflect 
on the Jesuits and Jansenists. Thus a flood of 
passion was let loose, which was, if possible, in- 
creased by the publication by Helvetius of his 
book De f Esprit in 1758. Helvetius, a generous 
rotector of the philosophes, set forth, in four 
issertations, opinions often stated in his hearing, 
and his book was published under royal privilege. 
The Sorbonne condemned it ; it was regarded as an 
abridgment of the Encyclopaedia, and was said to 
be scandalous and licentious. Helvetius finally 
retracted his statements and left the country, and 
the philosophes themselves felt that harm haa been 
done to their cause by the book. The Council of 
State suppressed the privilege conceded to the 
Encyclopaedia in 1746, prohibited the sale of the 
seven volumes already printed, and on 8th March 
1759 disallowed the publication of any further 
volumes. This was after a commission of theo- 
logians and lawyers had been appointed by the 
court to examine the work, but before they had 
reported. Yet, curiously enough, the Government 
did not wish actually to destroy the movement, but 
merely to adopt such a policy of encouragement or 
repression as was most convenient to the politics of 
the time, or possibly such as the caprices of a royal 
mistress might dictate. An enormous amount of 
money was involved in the concern, which was an 
additional complication. The 4000 subscribers had 
paid in advance their subscriptions of 114 livres 
apiece. Diderot had prepared 3000 plates, for 
which, by an absurd anomaly, a privilege was 
given, as though they could be of value without 
the text. The printing, however, went on as 
before, 50 compositors being constantly engaged 
upon the work. 

It was in 1758 that Rousseau severed his con- 
nexion with the Encyclopaedists by his celebrated 
letter to d’Alembert on ‘Stage Plays,’ in reply to 
the latter’s article on ‘ Geneva,’ wherein he had 
assailed the doctrine that the theatre is an inven- 
tion of the devil. But this was, of course, only 
the reason assigned for what implied a real break 
between the. emotional school and that of pure 
reason. The beginning had been reached of that 
reign of sentimentalism which, while maintaining 
the cult of the primitive man as against the pro- 
duct of civilization and reason, introduced the 
theory of government by means of the sovereign 
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* general will/ which w^as soon to he carried to its ex- 
treme consequences with such momentous results. 

Rousseau’s secession was, indeed, a severe blow 
to Diderot, who had struggled so bravely against 
continual difficulties and adversity. But a harder 
blow still was to follow. D’Alembert, his fellow- 
worker, exhausted by continuous persecution, at 
last declared his intention of resigning his task, 
and advised Diderot to do the same. ‘ I am worn 
out,’ he^ says, ‘ with the affronts and vexations of 
every kind that this work draws down upon us.’ 
Even Voltaire was persuaded that d’Alembert was 
right, but it was in vain that he pressed his views 
on Diderot. The latter felt that to abandon a 
work so begun would be to play into the hands of 
his opponents and to show a pusillanimous and 
feeble spirit. Weary as he was of insults from the 
enemies of reason, he resolved to ‘ go back to the 
Encyclopaedia.’ 

It was seven years more before the enormous 
task was brought to a close, and this consummation 
was made possible only by the protection of Mme 
de Pompadour, de Choiseul, and Malesherbes. 
And it was to Diderot himself that the labour of 
carrying it to a conclusion fell. Not only had he 
to write articles on every sort of subject, to edit 
the articles, and to make explanations of the 
engravings as well as supervise their production, 
but he had to do all this in constant fear of inter- 
ruption by the police. And in the end the pro- 
duction of this immense enterprise, which enricned 
three or four publishers, left him who had done so 
much for it a poor man. He himself asks if it is 
not strange that this is so, but characteristically 
adds that, after all, he is ‘ too happy to have lived.’ 
And undoubtedly his reputation spread throughout 
civilized Europe, along with that of his stupendous 
work. It was towards the close of it that one of 
the hardest trials of the many that he had suffered 
had to be endured. After the delay of 1759, le 
Breton was entrusted with the printing of the ten 
remaining volumes in a single issue. Instead of 
carrying out his orders, he altered the articles in 
such a way as to delete every reference or state- 
ment that might be provocative to the Government, 
and consequently he mutilated the whole so that it 
was deprived of all that was most valuable in it. 
To make matters worse, the original manuscripts 
were put into the fire. Diderot’s wrath and in- 
dignation knew no bounds, and for weeks he could 
neither eat nor sleep. Yet, though his first impulse 
was to give up his task, he resolutely persevered in 
it, and m 1765 the last ten volumes of letterpress 
were issued, though the eleven volumes of plates 
were not completed till 1772. The general assembly 
of the clergy on 20th June 1765 condemned the 
book. This sentence was quashed by the Parlia- 
ment from hatred to the clergy, but all who owned 
the Encyclopsedia were called on to deliver it to 
the police, by v-ffiom, however, it was eventually re- 
turned after some small alterations had been made. 

4 * The contributors to the Encyclopaedia. — As 
regards those who took part in this great work, 
we must always place Diderot at the head. He 
was the man amongst the rest who thought out 
not only his plan of operation, but the scientific 
method of which the book was the exponent. He 
was, indeed, the great Encyclopaedist, he of whom 
Goethe says that ‘ whoever holds him or his doings 
cheaply is a Philistine,’ for it would be to show a 
truly limited understanding not to appreciate at 
its just value the great idea which Diderot tried to 
expound — that we must rise not only above the 
artificialities of the stately classic school of litera- 
ture associated with the great French dramatists 
of the previous century, but also above the arti- 
ficialities of an arbitrary standard of orthodoxy in 
religion and an untenable theory of government. 
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‘ Enlightenment of the understanding ’ meant, 
above all, the clear vision that penetrated through 
these mists and condemned all that could not be 
distinctly comprehended as unworthy of further 
notice. It was Diderot, with his very manifest 
faidts of life and modes of expression, who brought 
unity into a plan in which many men of very 
difierent outlook took part. His articles fill 4132 
pages, and number 1139 ; the greater number of 
them appear in the last ten volumes of the Encyclo- 
psedia. His special department in the work was 
supposed to be Philosophy and the Arts and 
Trades, but he undertook articles on a miscel- 
laneous number of subjects besides. The minutest 
care was expended by him in the reproduction of 
the plates, and it is said that in the chief depart- 
ments of industry these would serve for practical 
specifications and working drawings. Diderot 
himself visited the workshops, examined the ma- 
chines, had them taken to pieces and put together 
again, and even learned to work them. In the 
Encyclopaedia attention was, of course, specially 
concentrated on the physical sciences and the 
practical arts. Things which can be seen and 
handled, ideas which do not indicate mere verbal 
distinctions, as with the schoolmen, or whose essence 
is found in form rather than in matter, as in some 
of the great writers of the age just preceding, 
are the subjects which most attracted the famous 
Encyclopseaist. 

D’Alembert (Jean le Rond), 1717-1783, Diderot’s 
fellow-editor, wrote mainly on scientific subjects ; 
and his works on Mechanics and on Natural Science 
placed him in the front rank amongst the smants 
of his time. Moreover, though to us he may 
seem heavy and dry in his style, he was said to 
have the gift of making interesting all that he 
wrote or said. In any case he obtained great 
popularity in the salons of the day, more especi- 
ally in that of Mile de Lespinasse. But intoler- 
ance was his bane, and the anti-religious bent of 
his mind became a real passion within him. His 
loss, however, when he retired, disgusted with the 
difficulties of his work, was a very serious one. 

Of the other writers besides Diderot and d’Alem- 
bert, Voltaire comes first to our mind; he was 
incessant in his industry and ready to accept any 
article submitted to him, of whatever kind, and 
he grumbled at no editorial modification, while he 
was honest and helpful in telling his friends where 
he thought they had erred either in taste or in fact. 
He had the good sense to maintain his objections 
to the unfortunate policy which the editors some- 
times adopted, of allowmg statements which they 
could not justify to appear because of the exi- 
gencies of the time. ‘ Time will enable people to 
distinguish what we have thought from what we 
have said,’ d’Alembert had to confess. But, before 
condemning this attitude of trimming the sails 
to suit the wind, we must recollect the courage 
that had been already required to say what had 
been said in face even of physical danger, in days 
when, as in the time of Louis XV., the Government 
claimed the right to direct not only the conduct 
but also the opinions of the subject. The exist- 
ence of this right, still maintained by him, was 
one of the causes of the breach which took place 
with another of the original contributors, Jean 
Jacques Rousseau. He upheld the right of sup- 
pressing, by means of the secular arm, opinions 
that were anti-social. But what really distin- 
guished Rousseau from the Encyclopsedists was 
the fact that his ideas were determined by feeling, 
while the philosophy of the Enlightenment de- 
clared that they ought to be determined by reason, 
only. The artistic renaissance called Romanti- 
cism was to come as a reaction from, and at the 
same time as a comprehensible development of, the 
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rationalistic doctrines of the French philosophers. 
Kousseau had the power of sympathizing -with the 
unenlightened, the outside people whom Yoltaire 
designated as *la canaille/ Tbecause he rested his 
philosophy on those elemental sentiments which 
were common to all ; and the intellectuaiists conse- 
quently failed to comprehend him, as he certainly 
did not understand them. 

Among the other notable Encyclopaedists, Hel- 
vetius must be mentioned. Of his book De V Esprit 
we have spoken ; it roused keener resentment 
than perhaps any other book of the time, as 
tending, in the minds of the orthodox, to engender 
hatred against Christianity. Even the friends 
who, like Diderot, admired his work most de- 
clined to support the principles on which he rested 
his judgment. Helvetius’ diatribes against the 
existing Government and the Roman Catholic re- 
ligion made for revolution rather than for reform, 
and self-interest and pleasure were frankly advo- 
cated as the^ basis of justice and morality. His 
philosophy, if philosophy it may be called, was 
founded on sensationalism in its extremest form. 
But it is interesting to know that, if his arguments 
are not profound or convincing, without being the 
author of a thought-out doctrine of Utilitarianism 
he helped to inspire Bentham, its great advocate. 

Holbach, the author of the SysUme de la ruxture 
(1770), which was often ascribed to his intimate 
friend Diderot, and part of which the latter pro- 
bably composed, or at least inspired, was the pro- 
sperous and hospitable friend of the poorer Ency- 
clopaedists, while he also entertained friends from 
every part of Europe, including Hume, Priestley, 
and other Englishmen. He gave vent in no 
stinted terms to his indignation at the existing 
form of government. Indeed, institutions that 
had grown up through centuries were alike con- 
demned by him without any effort on his part to 
determine their real meaning or value ; and, un- 
like some of the other Encyclopaedists, he did not 
restrict his attacks to superstitions or mere sen- 
timents, but boldly advocated war between the 
governors and the governed. Intellectual deliver- 
ance was to him but the first step to converting 
thoughts into deeds. In reading Holbach now we 
come to understand how, when these doctrines 
were drunk in with avidity, the revolutionary 
maxims so soon became converted into facts. 

But Helvetius and Holbach were but one type 
of Encyclopaedists. We have, on the other hand, 
Turgot, who wrote anonymously some of the most 
valuable and weighty articles in the book, which 
he regarded, until he came to distrust its sectarian 
spirit, as a ^eat instrument for the enlighten- 
ment of mankind. Then there was Montesquieu, 
who died in 1755 and left behind him an unprinted 
article on ‘ Taste ’ ; and there were others who, 
until division arose, contributed to give dignity 
to the undertaking. 

5 . Value of the Encyclopaedia.~The Encyclo- 

E eedia itself was unequal, as mi^ht he expected 
rom the difficulties under which it was composed 
and from the scarcity of money with which to pay 
contributors ; some articles were inferior, and, as 
Voltaire pointed out, they constantly suffered 
from verbosity and dogmatic modes of expression. 
D’Alembert himself confessed that this was the 
case, and Diderot was dissatisfied with the work. 
The attitude adopted to religion is not by aiw 
means consistent any more than the rest. It 
would he untrue to say that dogmatic atheism was 
preached, though on the whole the attitude of the 
hook is, of course, critical of orthodox beliefs. 
The main attack is, however, against Sacerdotal- 
ism, against a Church that was corrupt, and 
against priests who were enemies to society. The 
object was to teach the value of Science and the 


reign of Law, and, thereby, to take away interest 
from the miraculous. Tiie Encyclopedists found 
such continual occupation in tne world as it re- 
vealed itself to them that they were content to 
leave alone what was beyond. The goodness of 
human nature was taken for granted, and, as was 
developed in a way more thorough by Rousseau 
and his followers later on, bad education was held 
to be responsible for social failure, as bad laws and 
bad government were blamed for a corrupt State. 
The earth in which we live is of more interest than 
a heaven of which we can know nothing surely. 
Francis Bacon’s idea of the systematic classifica- 
tion of knowledge made it seem possible that such 
classification should be made, and Bacon may be 
said to have inspired the idea of the Encyclopaedia. 
Diderot himself said that he had ‘ taught his fellow- 
citizens to read Bacon.’ Newton and Bacon were 
in the ascendant in the centu^ which produced 
what Carlyle calls the ‘ Polemic of a Mechanical 
Era.’ 

It is interesting to reflect that from the Ency- 
clopaedists proceeds much of the social spirit of 
modem days. When Diderot teaches us to pre- 
vent misery rather than supply refuges for the 
miserable, he is preaching the latest doctrines in 
social economics. This, indeed, implies more than 
at first appears, because it means a break from the 
churcbly doctrine of merely helping the weak and 
poor because it is a Christian duty, and setting to 
work instead to see where the ‘ machine ’ is work- 
ing badly and producing these sad and suffering 
mortals. The one attitude is perhaps as abstract 
as the other, because, just as we think the machine 
is being brought into perfect working order, we 
are pulled up sharply by finding that the individual 
rebms at having himself regarded as only a part 
of a beautiful mechanical contrivance, and insists 
on asserting his individuality. Still, on the whole, 
the new science is the more hopeful and inspiring 
of the two, especially to those whose minds require 
some logical reason for their actions, and who do 
not want to be controlled simply by sentiment or 
by the ascetic spirit of religion. 

All who played their part in this ‘ Encyclopaedic 
workshop,’ as Comte named it, were bound to- 
gether in a common fellowship by their work on a 
common book, in a way probably never known 
before. But their failing was doubtless that of 
being abstract in their views of life and the world. 
The Liberalism of the Enlightenment had the 
faults as well as the virtues of certain forms of 
Liberalism in a later age. It freed itself from 
shackles that were impeding progress in the search 
for truth. It failed, however, to see that there 
were in the old rejected forms certain elements of 
truth that had been overlooked. The Encyclo- 
paedists did not consider that, even if knowledge 
of the useful arts and sciences were brought to 
perfection and the abuses that menaced society 
swept away, there would still be the eternal desire 
for some further explanation of the how and why, 
some fresh effort to comprehend the mind that 
understands and gives a unity to the conglomera- 
tion of facts presented to it. 
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Paris, 1761; John Morley, Diderot and the Encpclopcedists, 
2 vols., London, 1878 ; K. Rosenkranz, Diderot's Leben und 
WerJeSj 2 vols., Leipzig, 1866 ; L,, Ducros, Diderot, Paris, 1894, 
also Des Eneydopidutes, Paris, 1900 ; J. L. F. Bertrand, 
D'Alembert, Paris, 1889; E. Lavisse, Mist, de France, vol. 
viii., Paris, 1909 ; D. Diderot, (Euvres complUes, Paris, 1875- 
1877 ; T. Carlyle, Essay on * Diderot ’ ; F. M. Grimm, Corre- 
spondence Htt^aire, Paris, 1829 ; E, j. F. Barbier, Journal, 
Paris, 1849-66; F- Bnineti^re, Etudes sur le xvUi^ sihcle, 
Paris, 1911 ; J. F, Marmontel, Mimoires, ed. Tourneux, Paris, 
1891; C. A. Sainte-Beuve, Causeries, Paris, 1857-62 ; C. P. 
Duclos, Mimoires secrets sur le rkgne de Louis XY., Paris, 1846; 
M. Ronstan, Les Philosophes et la socUU frangaise an xviii^ 
siSete, Paris, 1906 ; the works of Rousseau, Voltaire, d’Alem- 
bert, Helvetius, Holbach, etc. E. S. HaLDANE, 
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END (Germ. Zwech, Ziel^ Ende [primarily 
spatial] ; Fr. Jin, but). — The point towards which 
a process or act is directed ; the object of a desire 
or purpose ; the completion or culmination of a 
process or act. The concept of end is one which 
enters specially, though not exclusively, into the 
interpretation of human action. Thus, the scientific 
worker is said to be aiming at the accurate deter- 
mination of some aspect of reality, the artist to be 
striving after a satisfactory form of expression, the 
moral agent to be attempting to adjust his conduct 
to certain standards of right living — in each case, 
that is to say, there is an end in view which is a 
determinant of action, just as the artificer’s opera- 
tions are determined by the kind of mechanical 
construction which it is in his mind to produce. 
The efforts made to express the content of these ends 
and to relate those in each move to one another in a 
systematic manner are referred to as constituting 
a normative or a regulative science. Thus, Lo^ic, 
which deals with the ends or ideals of scientific 
activity, iFsthetics, which deals with those of 
artistic production, and Ethics, which deals with 
those rmating to moral action or conduct, are 
spoken of as essentially normative sciences. Aris- 
totle made the conception of end familiar to 
philosophy through his well-known doctrine of the 
four causes (dpxal), in which he distinguishes the 
^ jinal catose ’ — to give it its scholastic name ^ — * the 
purpose or goal,’ from the formal cause, the ma- 
terial cause, and the efficient cause. ‘The final 
cause,’ he says, ‘operates like a loved object’ 
{Metaph. 10726, 3). He applies this conception 
not merely to the interpretation of organic process 
and moral, behaviour, but to the interpretation 
of the whole of reality, including the physical 
universe. 

* Material causes are only intermediate— merely the means and 
indispensable conditions of phenomena. Above them stand final 
causes ; above material necessity, the design of the universe ; 
above the physical explanations of nature, the teleological’ 
(Zeller’s Aristotle, Eng. tr., 1897, i. 458 f.). 

We thus have the arduous debate between 
Mechanism and Teleology explicitly opened — a 
debate which continues to our own time, and to 
which the most recent interesting contributions are 
those of the Neo-Vitalists and H. Bergson (see 
Teleology). 

A distinction may be made between an end which 
can be consciously presented or envisaged as the 
object of voluntary process and an end which is not 
so presented, but is inferred from the facts of 
experience. The ‘final purpose’ of Nature, the 
‘goal’ of progress, the Summum Bonum, would 
be instances of this type. Sidgwick has this dis- 
tinction in view when he contrasts the Good attain- 
able by human efibrt and the notion of an Ultimate 
Good {Methods of Ethics^, p. 3). These two types 
of end are distin^ished by Baldwin respectively 
as ‘subjective end’ and ‘objective end’ — a dis- 
tinction which is nob to be confused with Kant’s 
distinction of subjective and objective finality in 
the Critique of the Judgment. This terminology 
is liable to misinterpretation under the ordinary 
acceptation of ‘ subjective ’ and ‘ objective.’ ‘ Sub- 
jective’ generally implies an element of contm- 
gency and arbitrariness, and these characteristics 
are not necessarily attached to ends of the first type ; 
these ends may satisfy all the tests of objectivity. 
It would seem to be closer to the facts to distinguish 
them as ‘ explicit ’ and ‘ implicit ’ ends. 

It is the e^licit end of which we have direct 
experience. This is a cognizable element in the 
conscious process. In purposeful activity we are 
aware, on introspection, of an idea or image of 
some situation or object which is controlling the 
process. We are conscious of an orientation of the 

1 Aristotle himself does not use the term. He speaks of ‘ the 
end ’ (rb reXos), or ‘ that on account of which ' (rb o® evexa). 


conscious stream in that direction, of a desire for 
it, of a striving towards it. This conative ten- 
dency, as it is called, is maintained and furthered 
by the presence, in consciousness, of the end ; and 
the striving will continue, through hindrances and 
difficulties, until the idea is ‘ realized,’ i.e. until it 
becomes literally (or, more precisely, temporally) 
the end-state or terminus. ‘ The end after which 
consciousness strives is, when attained, the termina- 
tion of the striving ’ (Stout, Manual of Psychology, 
p. 66). It has to be home in mind that, while we 
may say that the striving ceases when the end is 
reached, it would be injudicious to say that the end 
is reached because the striving ceases. The striving 
may cease because the end is reached ; it may also 
cease before the end is reached. The end, the 
attractive idea, may lose its attractiveness and be 
abandoned, and ipso facto we cease to aim at it. 
On the other hand, there are ends so extensive and 
complex that we never completely attain them. 
The striving may not terminate while life con- 
tinues, but we do not refuse the name of ‘ end’ to 
the idea which keeps this tendency alive, though 
in current speech the term generally employed in 
this case is ‘ ideal.* 

Ethical theory is always theory of ends. It has 
to do with ends of both the types referred to above. 
Motived actions, i.e. actions into which reference 
to an explicit end enters, are its data. Its con- 
clusions have reference to implicit ends. A man 
need not be a moral philosopher in order to be 
moral. Even the moral philosopher in his daily 
details of conduct may safely be said to make no 
explicit reference to the Summum Bonum. The 
ends which regulate the specific acts, however, may 
appear as the constituents of that system of ends 
which we call the moral ideal. The acts are valued 
according to the nature of the explicit end, which 
is valued in turn by reference to the total system. 
The reality of this Moral Ideal is not affected by 
the fact that it is implicit and is not and cannot be 
an element of immediate experience. See, further, 
artt. on Ethics and Morality. 

Literature.— Aristotle, Physics, ii. 8. 194&, 23, Metaphysics, 
i. 3; P. Janet, Final Causes, Eng.tr., Edinburgh, 1878 ; J. M. 
Baldwin, Handbook of Psychology, ‘ Feeling and Will,’ New 
York, 1891, ch. ix. § 7 ; G. F. Stout, Manual of Psychology, 
London, 1898-99, bk. i. ch. i. § 4, ch. ii. 5 3 ; H. Sidgwick, 
Methods of Ethics% London, 1884 [6 1906], ch. i. § 2. See also 
Literature appended to art. Teleology. A. MaIR. 

ENEMY. — The significance of the term ‘enemy’ 
has altered with the course of centuries. From 
being ill-defined, it has become highly technical j 
from being wide of application, it has been con- 
fined to the designation of States at war.^ A 
sentence in Cicero tells us what was the history 
of the word in the period within his knowledge : 
‘Hostis enim apud majores nostros is dicebatur 
quern nunc peregrinum dicimus’ [de Off. i. 12). 
The word hostis, that is to say, originally meant a 
stranger, whence it may be inferred that strangers 
and enemies were at one time practically classed 
together. 

In the earliest times, when there was no such 
thing as political society, strictly so-called, primi- 
tive man gave the name ‘enemy’ to every one 
who was not connected with him by ties of blood. 
Every such alien to the family or tribe he pursued 
with tireless hatred; he regarded him as lawful 
prey to be plundered or slain. The tribe was thus 
a union, on the basis of consanguinity, for pur- 
poses of defence and attack. The instinct of co- 
operation, of which it was partly the expression, 
gave place only very slowly to a spirit of union of 
a wider kind. Men became conscious of interests 
binding together those who worked on a common 
soil and made it their own by their labour. A 

1 For * enemy’ in the private sense, see Hatred, Love, etc. 
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state of society emerged in which they stood to 
one another not as kinsmen, but as fellow-citizens. 
The tribe became the nation, and the ties of kin- 
ship lost much of tlieir compelling and restraining 
power. But the old feeling against aliens persisted 
under the new determining principle of the spirit 
of nationality. Among the ancient States, especi- 
ally in the East, ail foreign nations were regarded 
practically as enemies. In the case of some peoples, 
as, for instance, the Jews in post-exilic times, this 
animosity towards strangers was partly due to 
religious reasons, the monolatry of Judaism 
stamping all outsiders as heathen and idolaters, 
enemies of Jahweh, the one God. But the feeling 
was not very different both in the Greek city- 
States and at Kome, where a stranger, unless 
specially commended to protection, was regarded 
as having no rights at all. In Greece he was 
everywhere distrusted, and from Sparta excluded 
altogether. In Rome he could obtain justice only 
by the friendly offices of a citizen. 

In considering the writings of Plato and Aris- 
totle, so far as they hear upon this question, we 
have to keep in mind that the precept ‘ Love your 
enemies’ has no place in Greek ethics. In the 
Fhilebus (49), we find Socrates remarking that it 
is not wrong to feel joy in the woes of enemies, 
Mffiile it would be very unjust to I'ejoice in the 
misfortunes of friends. He also desciibes bar- 
barians, that is, foreigners, as natural enemies of 
the Greeks, and condemns war (and the common 
methods of warfare) only when waged between 
the Hellenic tribes, which were bound together by 
the ties of race and religion {Repuhlic, v. 470). In 
t\\&Laws (v. 729; ix. 879; xii. 949 f., 952 f.), Plato 
goes on to discuss the treatment of strangers in 
Greece, and makes several suggestions of reform. 
But the high-water mark of Greek thinking on 
this subject is perhaps attained by Aristotle in his 
csriticism of the guardian class in Plato’s ideal 
State {Bepub. ii. 375 f.). He complains that the 
guardians are to be savage to strangers, although 
affectionate towards their friends, and he uses 
these words : ‘ It is not right to be fierce towards 
any one, nor are magnanimous natui’es ever sav- 
age, except towards persons who injure them’ 
{PoL iv. 7). Aristotle presumably is thinking of 
direct personal injury, or of the feeling of enmity 
which Socrates regards as justifiable between the 
inhabitants of the ideal Republic and the indi- 
mdtLals in a foreign State wdio are responsible 
for initiating war against them (Plato, Bepuh, v. 
471). 

In these and earlier times the utmost cruelty 
was permissible towards enemies. Ferocity and 
lawless savagery characterized all phases of primi- 
tive society. Revolting customs were sanctioned 
by highly civilized States. Hence, even in Aris- 
totle, whose views on war -were far in advance of 
his time, inasmuch as he disapproved of it as an 
end in itself, we find no criticism of methods of 
warfare and conquest which we should describe as 
barbarous. He saw tbe land of tbe conquered 
pillaged and devastated, and non-combatants sub- 
jected to slaughter and outrage or sold with their 
children to slavery ; but he seems to have found a 
sufficiently satisfactory explanation in the con- 
sideration that these atrocities were committed 
against ‘barbarians,’ people who were ‘by nature’ 
slaves. Plato, too, found such practices revolt- 
ing only between Hellenic tribes, and he makes 
Socrates express the wish that in the ideal Re- 
ublic the Hellenes should reserve for war with 
arbarians the treatment which Greeks now mete 
out to each other {Bepuh, v. 471). 

The responsibility of beginning and conducting 
war has not long been the prerogative of States. 
Under the feudal system of the Middle Ages it 


was especially common for war to be declared by 
powerful lords, by cities, or provinces. Gentilis, 
the predecessor of Grotius, was the first publicist 
who defined war, much as we should define it no’vv, 
as the just or unjust conliict between States. In 
Roman law the term ‘ enemy ’ was applied to 
States or individuals between whom had passed a 
formal declaration of war. But the Roman jurists, 
except for certain rules regarding the person of 
ambassadors, hostages, the keeping of treaties, 
and the like, laid down few regulations as to the 
treatment of a foe. Ideas of justice to an enemy 
and humanity to the conquered appear for the first 
time in Cicero {de Oj^. i. 11). But not until the 
16th cent., when Grotius laid the foundation of the 
modem law of nations in his work de Jure Belli at 
Bacis, did more humane principles infiuence the 
practice of States. At the present day, a traveller 
or resident in foreign territory is protected by, and 
answerable to, the law of the lanci. If, when he is 
abroad, war arises between his own nation and the 
country whose hospitality he is enjoying, he is 
generally allowed to remain where he is, so long 
as he conducts himself peaceably and loyally. An 
individual, indeed, is not usually accounted the 
enemy of the State with which the government to 
which he owes allegiance is at war. war is under- 
stood by the law or nations to be between States, 
not between individuals as such, although an indi- 
vidual may during war acquire what is termed 
enemy character, either as the owner of property 
or because of acts done by him as a private person. 
On the other hand, in so far as business rmations 
are concerned, the subjects of belligerent States 
are enemies. All ordinary intercourse must cease 
until the war is at an end. 

Hostilities are now carried on subject to a code 
of general rules which combatants cannot violate 
without exciting the reprobation and risking the 
interference of Qie civilized world. Prisoners and 
non-combatants alike are free from the severities 
of warfare, and in defeat their persons can be 
subjected neither to slaughter nor to outrage. 
Only snch methods are legitimate as are absolutely 
necessary to weaken the forces of the enemy and 
compel him to seek peace ; and all such as inflict 
useless suffering are rigidly excluded. Rules re- 
lating to the practices of assassination and devas- 
tation, and to the use of poison and of arms and 
projectiles which inflict needless torture, were laid 
dowm by the Brussels Conference of 1874, The 
Brussels code has not yet been made law, but 
nations which have since that date engaged in war 
have adhered to the principles embodied in it. See, 
further, art. Wak. 

Litbratetre.— Text-books on International Law; Aristotle’s 
Politics ; Plato’s Republic and Laws. A very interesting ac- 
count of what in early times constituted a relation of hostility 
is found in Sir Henry Maine, Early History of Institutions, 
London, 1876 ; and reference may also be made to O. Schrader, 
Reallex. der indogerm. Altertwnskunde, Strassbur^, 1901, p. 
256, and A. H. Post, Grundriss der ethnolog. Jurispncdenz, 
Oldenburg, 1894-96, i.44Sf. M. CAMPBELL SMITH. 

ENERGY.— A term borrowed from the Greek 
to express the mechanical idea of the ‘ power to do 
work.’ Its etymological import is something in 
action or a name for action itself. It is thus the 
equivalent of ‘matter in motion.’ Sometimes it 
is a synonym for ‘ force’ (q.v.), which has the same 
definition, and so means to denote the fact that 
effects do not take place without causal action, and 
this causal action for Mechanics is substance or 
matter in action or motion. But energy also, as 
denoting ‘power,’ implies capacity to do work 
without representing the ‘ force ’ or matter as 
actually in motion. Hence it was divided into 
‘ potential ’ and ‘ kinetic ’ energy. Potential energy 
is force or matter in a static condition, one whicn 
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represents the mere capacity of producing work, 
but not the actual fact of producing it. Kinetic 
energy is 'force’ in action or actually producing 
work. Thus^ snow lying on the mountain side 
may be conceived as potential energy. But when 
melted into water and flowing down the stream it 
is kinetic energy. A spring resting without strain 
is potential energy; the same spring^ bent or 
pressed down and exerting strain is kinetic energy. 
Hence any matter or force in a passive or static 
condition is potential energy ; the same substance 
in motion or exerting pressure, strain or pulling 
power, is kinetic or dynamic energy. 

In the practical problems of Mechanics it be- 
comes important to measure energy, and some 
standard for the purpose had to be obtained. The 
first step in the direction of obtaining such a 
standard! was to assume some constant form of 
energy and measure it in some way. It was 
known that it took a certain amount of energy, 
not measured, to raise 1 lb. a foot high, and twice 
tMs amount of energy to raise 2 Tb. the same 
distance, or 1 lb. two feet high. This relation 
served as a means of determining some criterion 
to measure the amount of energy doing work, and 
this criterion could be found in the amount of 
work done. This unit of work done is called the 
‘foot-pound.’ Gravity is the constant by which 
we may determine this; hence we may take the 
energy employed in moving an object a given dis- 
tance vertically as the eg^uivalent of gravity, and 
so obtain a standard for its measurement. 

In fixing this standard ‘ we must choose our unit of work,’ 
says Balfour Stewart, * but in order to do so we must first of all 
choose our units of weight and of length, and for these we will 
take the kilogramme and the metre, these being the units of the 
metrical system. The kilogramme corresponds to about 15,432‘35 
English grains, being rather more than two pounds avoirdupois, 
and the metre to about 39*371 English inches. Now, if we raise 
a kilogramme weight one metre in vertical height, we are con- 
scious of putting forth an effort to do so, and of being resisted 
in the act by the force of gravity. In other words, we spend 
energy and do work in the process of raising this weight. Let 
us agree to consider the energy spent, or the work done in this 
operation, as one unit of work, and let us call it the kilogram- 
metre. In the next place, it is obvious that if we raise the 
kilogramme two metres in height, we do two units of work, if 
three metres, three units, and so on. And again, it is equally 
obvious that if we raise a weight of two kilogrammes one metre 
high we likewise do two units of work, while if we raise it two 
metres high we do four units of work. From these examples 
we are entitled to derive the following xxile '.—Multiply the 
weight raised (in kilogrammes) by the vertical height (in metres) 
through which it is rawed, and the result will he the work done 
(m kuogrammetres).* 

By a process based upon the velocity which 
^avity gives falling bodies it is possible to calcu- 
late this energy, and so to determine a formula for 
practical use in mechanical operations. This cal- 
culation shows that energy is proportional to the 
square of the velocity of objects. Taking M to 
stand for the mass and V for the velocity, this 
formula is MV®. Now gravity accelerates the 
velocity of falling bodies at a certain constant 
rate. One half of this divided into this formula 
gives the actual amount of energy expended in the 
operation. Hence J MV® represents the formifla 
for measuring the amount of energy in any special 
case. 

The total amount of energy in the world is 
supposed to remain the same at aU times. This 
conception has given rise to the doctrine of the 
Conservation of Energy. The sense ^ in which 
Mechanics or Physics asserts this doctrine is that 
the sum of potential and kinetic energies remains 
the same in ail operations, and not that there msy 
be no increase or decrease of either of them. ^ If 
a ball is propelled upwards at a certain velocity 
its energy will be measured by the formula above 
given, and it will come to rest when gravity has 
overcome the energy of propulsion. ^ Its^ initial 
velocity represents energy of the kinetic sort. 
When completely arrested its energy will be 


potential. At any point between the initial 
motion and its stoppage the sum of the potential 
and kinetic energies wiU be eq^ual to the kinetic 
energy at the outset, the potential energy being 
nil at that point. This is what is meant by a 
conservative system of forces, and the expression 
Conservation of Energy expresses the fact. 

Another import has been given to this doctrine 
in the idea that the kinetic energy of a system 
remains the same in all transformations, and it 
gives rise to some difficulties in accounting for the 
phenomena of change, especially of change from 
kinetic to potential, from dynamic to static con- 
ditions. The best conception of this situation is 
Correlation rather than Conservation of Force or 
Energy. The former suggests a conception of 
identity which seems not to be a fact in the trans- 
formations. Hence, in conseq^uence of this equi- 
vocation in the doctrine of the Conservation of 
Energy, a controversy arises between philosophy 
and mechanical science. But, with the correction 
of the phrase suitable to the diflerent problems 
involved, there is no occasion to do more than 
insist upon the equivocation, and so question the 
relevance of the physicist’s inference from his 
mechanical use of conservation to the denial of 
the philosopher’s doctrine of change, especially of 
facts that involve qualitative change. 

Recently a doctrine of ‘ energy ’ has arisen which 
regards it as a ‘ substance.’ The mechanic treated 
it as a property or quality of matter for doing 
work. Hut certain metaphysical propensities, on 
the one hand, and the implications lying at the 
basis of the distinction between kinetic and poten- 
tial energy, on the other hand, created the need 
of a term for something which the scientific meta- 
physician — for that is what he was — ^wanted to 
distinguish from matter, on the one hand, and its 
properties, on the other. ‘ Energy ’ was thus made 
distinct from ‘force’ and ‘matter.’ It might lie 
at the basis of both, but it was distinct from them. 
Ostwald is perhaps the leading representative of 
this school. It does not express anything diflerent, 
however, from that of those physicists who con- 
ceive the ultimate basis of material phenomena in 
terms of matter or ether, and only serves to elimin- 
ate the idea of inertia where ‘matter’ seems to 
imply it. We see, therefore, no reason for attach- 
ing any special importance to the doctrine. 

Literaturb. — B alfour Stewart, Conservation of Energy 2, 
Lond. 1874 ; A Daniell, Principles of Physics, do. 1884 ; Lord 
Kelvin, Elements of Natural Philosophy % Oamb. 1879 ; E£r^\ 
art. ‘Energy.’ JAMES H. HySLOP. 

ENHYPOSTASIS.—The term is one of a 
series — ‘ hypostatical union’ ‘anhypostasis,’ ‘en- 
hypostasis ’ — used to cast light on the constitution 
01 the Person of Christ. The Christology of the 
Council of Chalcedon (A.D. 451) postulates in 
Christ the unity of two distinct natures — the 
Divine and the human — in a single person. This 
is called in theology the ‘hypostatical union.’ 
Since, however, the personality is assumed to 
belong exclusively to the side of the Divine — i,e, 
it is the eternal, pre-existent Son who has entered 
humanity — it would seem to follow that the 
humanity of Christ must be conceived of as im- 
personal. Church doctrine, therefore, has very 
generally affirmed the impersonality (anhypos- 
tasia) of the humanity of Christ. But the diffi- 
culty is obvious — How can an impersonal humanity 
be conceived of as a real or entire humanity ? Dop 
not the very peculiarity of man as rational lie in 
his possession of self-consciousness and will ? And 
is a being possessing these attributes not already 

ersonal? To avoid this difficulty, the idea was 

it upon of describing the humanity of Christ not 
as ‘ im -personal,’ but as ‘en-personal.’ 
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Tlie doctrine of enhypostasis is already met with 
in Leontius of Byzantium (A.D. 483-543), but is 
specially developed by John of Damascus (c. A.D. 
750). It agrees with the other view in holding, in 
opposition to Nestorianism, that the human nature 
of Christ never subsisted in a personality of its 
own ; that it was assumed by, and subsisted only 
in, the person of the Divine Logos or Son. But it 
avoids the unfortunate suggestion (which is not in 
the least intended) in the word anhypostasia of 
a possible independent impersonal existence of 
Christ’s human nature, and lays emphasis on the 
idea that the humanity from the beginning sub- 
sisted ‘ in ’ the person of the Logos. Plainly, how- 
ever, this does not remove the essential difficulty 
that it is a Divine, not a human, personality that 
we have in Christ. Many modern theologians 
would solve this by rejecting altogether the doc- 
trine of the two natures, and boldly affirm that 
the personality lies wholly in the humanity ; but 
it is very difficult to keep this view from passing 
into pure humanitarianism. If a solution is to be 
found, it is probably in the line of recognizing the 
essential kindredness of humanity to the Logos in 
which it is pounded, and which, in the Incarna- 
tion, appropriates humanity to itself as the organ 
of its own personal manifestation. The Logos is 
the personal centre, but under conditions truly 
and perfectly human — * The Word became, flesh, and 
dwelt among us.’ 

Literature. — A. Harnack, Mist, of Dogma (Eng. tr.s, Lond. 
1894-99), iv, 232, 264 ; I. A. Dorner, Person of Christ (Eng. tr., 
Bdinb. 1861-63), div. ii. vol. i. p. 210 ff. ; J. Orr, Progress of 
Loud. 1901, p. 205 f, JAMES OfiE. 

ENLIGHTENMENT, THE.— In its most 
general sense the term ‘Enlightenment’ (Germ. 
Aufkldrung) indicates the first of the two periods 
through which modern thought has passed ; or the 
development of philosophy from Bacon’s Novum 
Organum (1620) to Kant’s Kritik der reinen 
Vernunft {llBl). But a more critical view of the 
period, with its characteristic ideals, reveals the 
fact that the beginning of the period must be dated 
from Hobbes (1588-1679) rather than from Bacon, 
whose freer and more cultural philosophy belongs 
to the Benaissance. As a further limitation, it 
must be observed that the Enlightenment hardly 
included the greater philosophic works which 
appeared contemporaneously with it. Though 
Locke (1632-1704) was connected with the move- 
ment, it was not by means of the Essay concerning 
Human Understanding (1690), but through his 
minor works on rights and religion, that the 
relation was sustained, Spinoza (1632-1677) in his 
Mhica (1677), with its Cartesian foundation, was 
innocent of the movement ; but in his theoiogico- 

olitical writings, inspired as they were by Hobbes, 

e takes up some of its peculiar problems. In his 
Treatise on Human Nature (1738), Hume was as 
studious as Locke to avoid the rationalism of the 
Enlightenment, whose principles he criticized in 
his Dialogues concerning Natural Beligion (1777). 
Hant’s relation to the movement is discoverable, 
not in the Kritik^ but in his lesser works on natural 
rights. Thus appearing in the minor writings of 
the great thinkers, the philosophy of the Enlighten- 
ment was elaborated by a host of semi-philosophical 
thinkers, who ignored the fundamental problems 
of logic and ethics, for the sake of settling practical 
questions of Church and State. Neverthmess, the 
Enlightenment possessed the spirit of the larger 
philosophy, even where it was unable or unwilling 
to pursue its method. This spirit was a regressive 
one, according to which the age endeavoured to 
return to fundamentals. With Descartes (1596- 
1650) the tendency manifested itself in the desire 
to premise a first principle of all thinking, the 
cogtto, ergo sum {Meditation //.); Locke was 


equally anxious to elucidate the native principle 
of cognition when he styled the mind a tabula rasa 
{Essay i bk. i.). The same radical spirit was shown 
in practical philosophy, as when Herbert of 
Cherbury sought the true faith in the original 
religio naturcdis {de Veritate, 1624), and Grotius 
attempted to find the true principle of law in the 
jus naturale {de Jure Belli ac Pacts, 1625). In a 
manner less defi.nite and logical, the Enlighten- 
ment insisted upon ‘nature’ and ‘reason,’ without 
precisely stipulating what these ideas should 
denote. The method of the movement, guided as 
it was by the regressive spirit of the 17th cent., 
consisted in establishing contrasts between things 
established by authority and tradition and those 
erected through freedom and reason. This conflict 
between reason-rights and tradition-authority thus 
recalled the ancient Sophist contrast between 
and vlfios, the exact reiteration of which may be 
found in Cudworth’s Treatise concerning Eternal 
and Immutable Morality, 1678 (bk. i. ch. i,). The 
practical result of this method of thought was to 
create an opposition to history, the source of 
tradition and authority, and to instil a belief in 
the eternity of 18th cent, ideals ; coupled with this 
dogmatism was an attack upon positive religion 
and an antipathy to the idea of progress. Eman- 
cipating itself from the past, and feeling no need 
of a future, the Enlightenment was possessed of an 
optimism which believed that human reason was 
able to solve all problems and cure all ills. The 
leading questions of the Enlightenment had to do 
with (1) Natural Bights, (2) Free- thought and 
Toleration, (3) Bational Christianity, and (4) 
Natural Beligion. 

I. Natural rights. — It is with the name of Hugo 
Grotius (1583-1645) that the history of Natural 
Bights begins. Anticipated by Bodin’s Six Livres 
de la Bipuhligue (1575), with its insistence upon 
the historical theory of rights, as also by Gentilis* 
de Jure Belli (1588), with its direct deduction of 
rights from Nature, Grotius’ great work, de Jure 
Belli ac Pads, was able to make use of the empirical 
in the one and of the rational in the other. The 
psychological basis upon which Grotius rears his 
juristic system was found in man’s natural tendency 
towards the formation of society ; this is attributed 
to the social instinct within him, as also to the 
articular gift of language, with its social possi- 
ilities {op. cit. Prolegomena, §§ 7-8). From the 
logical standpoint Grotius argues, from both a 
priori and a posteriori principles, that natural 
rights are in harmony with human nature. A 
priori it was urged thatyW naturale was so native 
to man that he could not be conceived of as exist- 
ing without it, while the common consent of man- 
kind argues, as from effect to cause, that, since 
the principle of rights is universal, it is also 
necessary to the human race {ih. i. cap. i. xii. § 1). 
In his enthusiasm over the rational principle of 
rights, Grotius was led to assume a radical position 
in theology, in accordance with which he asserted 
that the principle of rights would hold though we 
should assume that there is no God {ib. Proleg. § 1). 
Natural law is thus conceived of as following from 
the nature of things, while the law of God is 
dependent upon His wiU. The blunt way in which 
Grotius expressed this Thomism seems to produce 
the impression of atheism, and it was to the dual 
extremes of ni dieu, ni mattre that this philosophy 
was destined to evolve. The Divine law was 
conceived as coming to man by means of tradition 
as something authoritative ; having thus expressed 
himself, Grotius creates the dualism oi jus and lex, 
ratio and traditio. It was in this way that the 
Enlightenment learned to despise the historical 
and to repose in the purely rationalistic. 

In England, the philosophy of rights was con- 
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tinued by Hobbes, wbo developed a theory alien in 
character to that of Grotins. The failure of Bacon 
to participate in the discussion is one of the striking 
features of 17th century thought. Lerminier says : 

* Chose remarquable ! Bacon n'emploie pas une seule fois le mot 
jus comme repr^sentant le droit mdme dans sa nature et dans 
sa substance- Le droit, jus^ n’est pour lui que la collection des 
lois positives : il n’a done pas traits de la justice universelle * 
(Hist, du Droit, 1829, p. 113). 

^ In the hands of Hobbes the Grotian principle of 
rights underwent a double transformation ; where 
Grotius was optimistic in measuring man, Hobbes 
was pessimistic; and where the one had been 
inclined to the social, the other turned abruptly 
to the egoistic. According to Hobbes, man is so 
constituted as to seek his own private benefit, 
being urged on^ by inexorable forces, and being 
further incapacitated to appreciate the condition 
of another’s mind. The pessimistic conclusion 
drawn from these egoistic premisses appears when 
Hobbes, adding to Grotius’ idea of jus naturals 
that of status naturalis, concludes that the native 
condition of man was one of ‘ war of all against all ’ 
(Leviathan, 1651, ch. xiii.). Such were the prin- 
ciples upon which Hobbes sought to erect a philo- 
sophy of the State, the essence of which consisted 
in the idea that the passage from the natural 
condition of jus, or Uhertas, to the civil condition 
of lex, or ooligatio, is by means of contract, in 
accordance with which each individual surrenders 
his rights in consideration of a similar act on the 
part of others (de Give, 1642, i. § 2). In connexion 
with this mechanical theory of the origin of the 
State, Hobbes introduced an ethical philosophy in 
which ^ood and bad, instead of being conceived of 
as intrinsic, were looked upon as relative to the 
well-being of mankind — a view which was opposed 
by the absolutism of Cudworth and Clarke. For 
the development of the philosophy of rights the 
Enlightenment was indebted to Pufendorf (1632- 
1694), who sought to combine the social in Grotius 
with the selfish of Hobbes. 

In the preparation for the schemes of free- 
thought and toleration, rational Christianity and 
natural religion, the juristic theories of Spinoza 
and Locke were of much moment, however secondary 
they may have been in the theory of natural rights 
as such. In his theory of rights, Spinoza stands 
closely related to Hobbes, although his own 
conception of Being as an all-inclusive substance 
in which all particular things participate (Ethica, 
pt. i. ) was influential in the deduction of a principle 
of absolute rights as lodged in the Deity, to be 
derived from Him by the rational creatures which 
participate in His being (Tractatus Politicus, 1677, 
li. § 18). Spinoza is quite frank in his assertion 
that right is equivalent to power, as this reposes 
in the Deity and is further found in man. In man 
appear the functions of desire and reason ; in the 
former are found hope and also the instinct of self- 
preservation ; in thelatter, the wisdom that enables 
man to form the State and thus free himself (ih, 
ii. § 18). As Spinoza had carried out the harsh 
ideas of Hobbes, Locke advanced a theory of rights 
suggestive of Grotius’ mildness. In particular, he 
put forward a more temperate view of the natural 
state of mankind, as wml as a more rational con- 
ception of the origin of society. With Locke, the 
state of nature no longer signified the ‘helium 
omnium contra omnes,’ but indicated a condition 
of things marked by the absence of external 
authority. Accordingly he says : 

‘Men living together according to reason and without 
authority to judge between them is properly the state of 
nature. But force, or the declared design of force upon the 
person of another ... is the state of war' (Two Treatises of 
Government, 1690 1812, v. 348-349]). 

Like Grotius and unlike Hobbes, Locke believed 
that man has a natural appetite for society, so that 
his natural condition is not the impossible status 


1 naturalis. In this connexion, Locke attempted to 
I show that the state of nature had existed in human 
history, and thus, in his work On the Itoman 
Commonwealth (1660), he says : 

‘ Romulus at the head of a numerous colony from Alba was the 
first founder of the Roman State ; this colony was in the original 
state of nature, free and independent of any dominion what- 
soever ’ (Lt/e of John Locke, by Fox Bourne, K.Y. 1876, i. 148). 

This conception of man’s original condition 
made it possible for Locke to give a more plausible 
explanation of the origin of the State in a contrast 
between man and man rather than between man 
and the magistrate. 

The juristic element in the thought of the 
Enlightenment, fated as it was to become an 
important factor in the development of Deism (q.v.), 
was not overlooked by the Deists themsmves, 
however little they had to contribute to the philo- 
sophy of rights as such. Indeed, the common 
ground upon which the greater modern thinkers, 
like Locke and Spinoza, and the uncultured Deists, 
like Tindal and Chubb, were to meet was the 
j uristic one. Free- thought was thus a great leveller ; 
hence Warburton, quoting Swift, said ; 

* No subject but religion could have advanced Toland into the 
class of reputable authors ... no subject but religion could 
have sunk his lordship [Bolingbroke] so far below it ’ (Divine 
Legation of Moses 1746, v. 440). 

Among the Deists, Tindal was the first to identify 
himself with the natural-rights movement, in 
connexion with which he shows himself to be a 
follower, first of Hobbes, then of Spinoza, and 
finally of Locke. In his Essay concerning the 
Laws of Nations and the Bights of Sovereigns 
(1694), he urges ‘egoism’ as the ‘source of all 
man’s actions and the foundation of his duty to 
God and man’ (qp. cit, 121). The Essay on the 
Bights (yf Mankind (1697) discusses the status 
naturalis, while the author’s more complete philo- 
sophy of rights appears in The Bights of the 
Christian Church (1706), a work which connects 
the political philosophy of the Enlightenment with 
Deism. In this work, Tindal contends against 
established religion, on the ground that men are 
in a religious state of nature, ‘ subject only to God 
and their own consciences’ (op, cit. 2). Without 
analyzing the inner nature of the principle of 
rights, Toland (1670-1722) advanced principles of 
practical rights and freedom. These appear in his 
Life of Muton (1699), as also in Amyntor (1699), 
the defence of it. A more definite relation to the 
philosophy of rights was sustained by Toland in 
his Paradoxes of State (1707), and The Art of 
Governing 'by Parties (1707) ; while more philo- 
sophical views are expressed in his Anglia Libera 
(1707), wherein he discusses questions of political 
contract and the ideals of a commonwealth (op, cit, 
92). Chubb had a very meagre relation to the 
movement, as appears from his Enquiry concern- 
ing Property (1717), and Some Short Bejlections on 
the Ground and Extent of Authority and Liberty 
(1728). Insignificant as were these Deistic attempts 
at elaborating a philosophy of rights, they are of 
great value in showing how closeljr connected were 
the principles of theology and politics — a connexion 
which will appear more convincing in relation to 
the question of free-thought and toleration. The 
purely political philosophy of the Enlighten- 
ment, dependent as it was upon Hobbes and Locke, 
underwent a development which in France was 
practical, in Germany speculative. Bousseau 
carried out Locke’s idea of government by contract, 
the theory of which he projected in Le Contrat 
social (1762), In Germany, Kant attempted a 
theoretical deduction of jm naturale in his Meta- 
physische Anfangsgrunde der Bechtslehre (1797), in 
which he reasons from the status naturalis, not as 
though it had been a real condition of mankind, 
but as a hypothetical condition upon the grounds 
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of which human rights might be deduced. The pro- 
cess is continued in Fichte’s Grimdlage des NaUir- 
rechts nach den Prinzipien dev Wissenschafts- 
lehre (1796), in which the relation of ego to non- 
ego is transformed into the relation of the individual 
to society. A similar application of the Enlighten- 
ment’s philosophy of rights was made by Schopen- 
hauer, who interpreted the ^ Hobbist ‘ state of 
nature ’ in the light of the ‘ will to live ’ ( Welt als 
Wille mid Vo7'SteUung, 1819, § 62). 

2. Free-thought and toleration. — Free-thought 
was the minor premiss in an argument wherein 
natural rights was the major premiss and natural 
religion the conclusion. Inherent in Protestant- 
ism, the principle of freedom had further been 
employed by Grotius when he elaborated his prin- 
ciple of rights, esj)ecially at the point where he 
asserted the validity of ‘jus naturale non esse 
Deum.’ Hobbes had defined jus as libertas^ and 
had contended against the ‘ captivity of the under- 
standing ’ {Leviathan^ ch. xxxii. p. &0). Spinoza, 
however, was the first to perfect an argument for 
freedom as something native to the human mind. 
According to the Spinozistic theory of natural 
rights, right is equivalent to power, so that one 
may do whatever he is able. Now thought, by its 
very nature an inner and individual process, is 
something over which no one but the individual 
himself can possibly exercise power {Tiractatus 
Tkeologico-pohticuSy 1670, cap. xvii.). As with 
thought, so likewise with worship ; its inner 
nature is such that it can be conceived of as 
undergoing no interference from an external power, 
altiiough the magistrate may with power and ri^ht 
enjoin duties of justice and charity {ib. cap. xviii.). 
In making this distinction of the inner and outer, 
Spinoza sought to free science from religion, and 
to separate philosophy from faith, such a separa- 
tion constituting the essential aim of his work 
{%!)•), To arrive at this end, he defines one in 
terms of speculation, the other in those of prac- 
tice ; ‘ Eatio regnum veritatis et sapientiae ; theo- 
logia autem pietatis et obedientiae ’ {ib. cap. xv.). 
Not only as a matter of natural rights in the 
individual, but likewise as the most rational law 
for the State, is the principle of toleration to be 
upheld. Such was the motto of Spinoza’s work. 
His relation to Deism was an indirect one, for he 
made little appeal to the average free-thinker, 
hence the omission of his name from the list of 
free-thinkers from Socrates to Locke which Collins 
gave in his Discourse of Free Thinking (1713). 
Nevertheless, Deism was not unaware of Spinoza, 
while his logic of free-thought sometimes appears 
in its literature. Evidence of Spinoza’s direct con- 
nexion with natural religion as a system is found 
in Kortholt’s de Trikus Impostoribus (Herbert, 
Hobbes,^ Spinoza), 1680. Connected as was his 
name with these two greater thinkers, Spinoza 
was supposed to have influenced Toland and 
Tindal. War burton called Toland the ‘ mimic of 
Spinoza’ {Divine Legation of Mosed^, iv. 273), and 
both the pantheism and free-thought of this Deist 
may serve to indicate the nature of the imita- 
tion. With regard to Tindal, the controversy 
over natural religion brought forth the following 
rhyme : 

* Spinoza smiles and cries, the work is done. 
l!indal shall finish (Satan’s darling son)— 

Tindal shall finish what Spinoza &st begun.* 

Without any theoretical preliminary, Hobbes 
had anticipated Spinoza in proposing principles 
of toleration, the result of whose application was 
destined to become momentous in the history of 
Deism. The principles upon which Hobbes sought 
to base toleration consisted of two articles of 
Christian faith : the Deity of God and the j5des- 
siahship of Jesus. Belief in the existence of God 


as an existence, with attributes of a negative, 
superlative, or indefinite nature, involves the end 
of ail true wmrship. That Jesus was the Christ 
was regarded by Hobbes as the other article of 
free faith, and this simple creed was in his mind 
the burden of the Gospels and the testimony of 
the Apostles as recorded in the Acts {de dm, cap. 
xviii. ). national Christianity and natural religion, 
with their maxims of the mere Deity of God and 
the mere Messiahship of Jesus, were thus practical 
political principles used in a controversy over 
Church and State, rather than speculative ones 
deduced in a disinterested fashion. This practical 
tendency reappears in Locke, whose sensational- 
ism would have been as ineffective as Hobbes’ ma- 
terialism if their authors had been called upon to 
employ speculative instead of practical methods 
in the controversy. Like Spinoza, Locke insists 
upon the inwardness of religious belief, and thus 
argues that, 

* although his (the magistrate’s) opinion in religion be sound 
and the way that he appoints truly evangelical, if I be not 
thoroughly persuaded in my own mind, then there will be no 
safety for me in following it’ (A Letter for Toleration^ 1689 
E^For^'sll, Vi. 17-26]). 

In insisting that speculative articles and opinions 
should not be imposed by law, Locke was not pre- 
pared to consent that the right of toleration 
should extend to the atheist, for the reason that 
with him the oaths and bonds of civil society 
could be of no avail. ‘ The taking away of God 
dissolves all,’ declared Locke, ■who was still anxi- 
ous to reduce the idea of Deity to a minimum {ib, 
4:1). Having thus indicated the lower limit of 
religious belief, Locke furthered the formation of 
the Deistic code when he contended that the 
minimum of Christian belief which the State 
might enjoin consisted in the death and resur- 
rection of Christ {A Third Letter for Toleration^ 
173-177). On the ne^^ative side, he insisted that 
it was not necessary tor the subject to believe in 
the Athanasian Creed {ib. 410), so that his Deism 
was a mean between the extremes of atheism and 
orthodoxy. The magistrate cannot enforce a re- 
ligion as true, ‘ unless the Law of Nature deliver 
into his hands the xxxix. articles of the one and 
only true religion ’ {ib. 428). 

Among the Deists, who were beginning to make 
an impression as free-thinkers, the work of tolera- 
tion was taken up when Tindal wrote his Essay 
concernmg Obedience to the Supreme Powers (1694), 
in which he declares himself a follower of Locke, 
when he says ; 

* The author of the Letters for Toleration is the first who has 
ventured to assert the justice and necessity of toleration in its 
due and full extent ’ (op. cit. ISO). 

Tindal’s more independent argument for freedom 
appeared in his tract, A Discourse on the Liberty 
of the Press (1698), wherein he pleads for freedom 
on the ground that, since reason is the only light 
that God has given man, he will be held responsible 
for the proper use of his faculties ; whence the 
necessity of a free press, in order that men may 
perfect their faith by the free interchange of 
opinion {op. cit. 294). In his Essay concerning 
the Power of the Magistrate (1697), Tindal attempts 
a practical definition as the ‘ belief of a God, and 
the sense and practice of those duties which result 
from the knowledge w^e have of Him and our- 
selves * {op. cit. 130). But the most characteristic 
work on free-thinking that Deism was to produce 
appeared in 1713, when Anthony Collins (1676- 
1727) produced his Discourse of Free-Thinhing, in 
which toleration, instead of being derived a wrim, 
was based upon practical grounds. According to 
Collins, free-thinJkmg in theology is as necessary 
as in other sciences, for the reason that theology 
involves these in its treatment of Nature and his- 
tory {op. dt. 12). As with science, so with re- 
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ligion ; since uniformity' of opinion among men is 
impossible, it is best for each to judge indepen- 
dently, so that the ‘ surest and best means of arriv- 
ing at truth lies in free-thinking ’ {ih, 33). Collins 
even goes so far as to assert that the manifest design 
of the gospel was to set all men free-thinking, as 
the Apostles urged them to abandon an established 
religion for a faith wholly new to them. With 
regard to his own day, Collins contends that, in 
view of various alleged revelations, as the Zend- 
ayesta and the Bible, and owing to the different 
views of God and the Scriptures within the Church 
itself, _ it has become necessary to adopt free- 
thinking as the only possible means of setting 
one’s self right in religion {op, cit, 48-90). In the 
hands of Collins the principles of free-thought 
were separated from the juristic philosophy of the 
Enlightenment and transformed into the special 
pleading peculiar to Deism. 

3. Rational Christianity. — From its beginning in 
Hobbes, the theory of toleration had proceeded upon 
the assumption that the principles of Christianity 
may be stated in a manner so simple that it will 
satisfy the State in its demand for law and at the 
same time content the free-thinker in his claims 
for the rights of toleration. It was in this media- 
torial spirit that Hobbes and Locke had sought to 
base rational Christianity upon the idea of God as 
mere existence, and Christ in His mere Messiah- 
ship. Now was to follow an independent treat- 
ment of the problem. Before Locke had written 
The Beasonahleness of Christianity (1695), Arthur 
Bury published The Naked Gospel (1690), the aim 
of which was to advance the interests of natural 
religion, whose primary principle was faith {op, 
cit, 10). In the particular case of Christianity 
this general religious function operates as a belief 
in Christ as the Messiah {ih, 39). Such was also 
the view of Locke, who outlined his theology 
against the background of his philosophy of tolera- 
tion. By appealing to primitive Christianity, Locke 
argued that the original article of belief and the 
sole test of discipleship among the Apostles con- 
sisted in the creed that Jesus was the Christ, so 
that to believe in Christ meant to credit His 
claims to Messiahship. The first principle of 
Christian ethics was that of repentance. 

* These two,’ says Locke, ‘ faith and repentance, i.e. believing 
Jesus to be the Messiah, and a good life, are the indispensable 
conditions of the new covenant, to be performed by all who 
would obtain eternal life’(TA0 Reasonableness of Christianity 
[FbrfcsH, vii. 106]). 

This simple gospel was in Locke’s mind the 
burden of St. Paul’s preaching, and all that he 
advanced as necessary to salvation. With regard 
to the Pauline theology, as developed in the 
Epistles, Locke can only plead that these writings 
were intended for those who were already Chris- 
tians ; hence they * could not be designed to teach 
the fundamental articles and points necessary to 
salvation ’ {A Vindication of the Beasonahleness, 
etc., 1695, p. 167). As an empiricist, Locke would 
have had no right to use the term ‘reasonable- 
ness,’ but his employment of the term was pol- 
itical rather than philosophical, his contention 
practical rather than speculative. A century 
later, on the decline of Deisni, Kant followed a 
similar course, except that, instead of passing 
from rights to religion, he reversed the process ; 
and, having written a rationalistic treatise on 
Christianity, Die Beligion innerhalh der Grenzen 
der hlossen Vernunft (i793), he followed it up with 
a juristic defence of freedom, the princi^es of 
which are found in his Bechtslehre (1797). Thus, 
from Hobbes to Kant the principles of theology 
were closely connected with those of natural 
rights. 

As the practical phase of Locke’s philosophy 
had been of great moment in the formulation of 


the Deistic creed, so the speculative part of his 
system received Deistic recognition when Toland 
produced his Christianity not Mysterious (1696), a 
work suggestive of Bury’s Naked Gospel. Toland’s 
contention was that there was nothing in the 
g^ospei contrary to or above reason, so that no 
Christian doctrine could be called a mystery {op. 
cit, 6). [For a full account of Toland’s views, see 
art. Deism, in vol. iv. p. 534 f.] The next step 
in Deism was to attack the accounts of the mir- 
aculous as given in the Gospels. Accordingly, 
Collins, who had completed his theory of free- 
thought, inaugurated the attack upon mystery 
when he sought to invalidate the testimony of the 
prophets. Where William Whiston, in the Boyle 
Lectures of 1707, had contended for a single. Mes- 
sianic sense in the interpretation of prophecy, 
Collins contended that the prophecies usually cited 
have in them a sense which is not Messianic at 
all, and that the application to the life of Christ, 
as in the case of the citations made in Mt 1 and 2, 
is to be understood in a purely allegorical or mys- 
tical manner {The Grounds and Beasons of the 
Christian Beligion, 1724, p. 106). The reply to 
this Deistic work which was made by Edward 
Chandler, in A Defence of Christianity from the 
Prophecies (1725), so involved the question of 
miracles that it formed the starting-point for 
William Woolston’s Discourses on Miracles (1727- 
1729), inaugurated as they were by his work, The 
Moderator hetiveen an Infidel and an Apostate 
(1725). With some of the miracles recorded in 
the New Testament, Woolston resorts to the alle- 
gorical method of interpretation (see Discourses 
i., ii., iii., iv.) ; others, which deal with the raising 
of the dead and the resurrection of Christ, are 
regarded as incredible. This negative attitude 
towards miracles formed the basis of Peter Annet’s 
attack upon the credibility of the resurrection, 
the Gospel account of which he deemed a forgery 
{The Besurrection of Jesus Considered, 1744, p. 
22 ). 

This destructive treatment of Christianity was 
accompanied by an attempt to construct a rational 
Christianity, based upon the teaching rather than 
the person of Christ. The way for this had been 
prepared by Hobbes and Locke, in their plea for 
toleration upon the basis of the mere Messiahship 
of Jesus, while it was also an expression of the 
Socinian element in Deism. Locke’s Beasonahleness 
of Christianity had come in for some criticism as 
a Socinian work when John Edwards wrote his 
Socinianism Unmasked (1696), while in Warbur- 
ton’s mind Deism was a ‘modern fashionable 
notion, not borrowed from, but the same with the 
Socinian ’ {The Divine Legation of Mose^, i. 56). 
The most characteristic defender of this milder 
form of Deism was Thomas Chubb (1679-1747), who 
had made his entrance into the field of controversy 
by means of his Socinian work. The Supremacy of 
the Father (1715). Chubb’s chief contribution to 
Deism was The True Gospel of Jesus Christ (1738), 
in which materials suggestive of Hobbes’ hedonism 
are expressed in a form peculiar to Herbert’s 
natural religion. The essence of Christianity and 
the person of Christ are treated in a purely utili- 
tarian manner; accordingly, Chubb asserts that 
what fits a man for future felicity tends to make 
him happy here, so that, when the gospel is found 
to subserve man’s present and future well-being, it 
may be called ‘ true ’ {op. cit. 4), just as the author 
of it may be called the ‘ greatest benefactor of our 
species ’ {ih. 16). Chubb’s more precise formulation 
of his rationalistic Christianity involved three 
articles, as follows ; (1) conformity of life to the 
rule of action founded upon the nature of things ; 
(2) repentance and reform where one has violated 
this rule ; (3) a future judgment where requital 01 
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condemnation will be meted out according to con- 
formity or non-conformity to the rule of right 
action {ih, 17). In adopting these principles of 
natural religion, Chubb abandoned the hedonism 
of Hobbes for the rationalism of Cudworth and 
Clarke. In the same spirit Thomas Morgan (f 1743) 
attempted to connect the gospel with the religion 
of Nature, by regarding Christ as the Teacher who 
brought to light the ^ true and genuine principles 
of nature and reason’ [The Moral FhilosopheT^, 
1738, p, 144). Bolingbroke (1698-1751) attempted 
a distinction between the natural relimon of Christ 
and the spurious religion of St. PatLl and his fol- 
lowers ; and, just as Lessing distinguished between 
the religion of Christ and the Christian religion, so 
Bolingbroke declared that ‘ the Gospel of Christ is 
one thing, the Gospel of St. Paul and all those who 
have grafted after nim on the same stock, another ’ 
{PhilosoMcal Works, 1754, p. 313). Christianity 
was to Bolingbroke ‘ a complete but plain system 
of natural religion’ [iK 316). Thus shorn of its 
mysteries of prophecy and miracle, the Christianity 
of Deism had become identified with the system of 
natural religion. 

4 . Natural religion. — Ab the doctrine of natural 
rights,^ with its corollaries of free-thought and 
toleration, had led to the formulation of rational 
Christianity, so natural religion employed a dif- 
ferent logic to arrive at the same conclusion. The 
first movement, inaugurated by Grotius, was 
practical ; the second, which sprang from Herbert, 
was speculative. Herbert’s work de Veritate, 
appearing one year before that of Grotius, investi- 
gated natural instinct in its logical form as Grotius 
examined its ethical nature. Both thinkers at- 
tempted an a priori deduction of a natural 
principle, whose existence in human nature was 
then corroborated by an a posteriori investigation 
of human history ; in both alike we find the appeal 
to the instinctus naturalis and the consensus uni- 
mrsalis, [The contentions of the de Veritate will 
be found in art. Deism, voL iv. p. 533.] Herbert’s 
view of religion, naively conceived, and wanting in 
the inexorable rationalism and secularism of the 
Enlightenment, was destined to be prophetic rather 
than constructive in the career of natural religion, 
whose fundamental principle was that of the 
‘reason of things.’ Hence, after the ^pearance 
of Herbert’s work, the interest of the Enlighten- 
ment pursued the juristic of Grotius rather than 
the rationalistic of Herbert, the two tendencies 
uniting in the first quarter of the 18th century. 
This rmity of natural religion and natural rights 
^peared in Charles Blount (f 1693), who considered 
Herbert’s five articles of universal belief to be the 
best ground for toleration {Beligio Laid, 1683). In 
Blount’s The Oracles of Reason (1693), the term 
‘Deist’ is found, this being one of the earliest 
instances of its occurrence. 

Without any dependence upon Herbert, Samuel 
Clarke exercised the same speculative freedom 
manifested in the former’s de Veritate, while he 
enriched Deism with ^ something like a theistic 
philosophy. Written in opposition to Spinoza, as 
also to Hobbes, Clarke’s Demonstration of the Being 
and Attributes of God (1704-1706) was so devoted 
to the ‘nature of things’ as a first principle that 
it never freed itself from a kind of Spmozistic 
pantheism— a fact which did not escape me notice 
of William Carroll in his Remarks upon Mr, 
darkens Sermons (1705), while in recent years its im- 
portance has been re-considered by R. Zimmerman 
[Samuel Clarke’s Lehen und Lehre, Vienna, 1870). 
With Clarke the idea of God is thus closely con- 
nected with that of the reason of things, so that his 
toeism or Deism tends to uphold a noetic system, 
Thomistic and Cudworthian in the extreme. With 
his implicit faith in the mathematical analogy, 


Clarke asserts that God must be thought of as 
eternal and necessary, just as twice two must be 
thought of as equal to four ; as a necessary Being, 
God is thus the ground of His own existence 
(Works, VlZ%-Vl^% iii. 5). Identified with the 
nature of things, the Deity is called upon to will in 
accordance with the necessities which these things 
impose. In this connexion Clarke introduces the 
ethical as a determinant of the real ; thus he says, 
‘ To will things to be what they are not is as absurd 
as to believe that twice two is not equal to four ’ 
[ib, ii. 586). In thus arguing, Clarke was contend- 
ing for a complete and self-sufficient natural reli- 
gion, bixt the emphasis laid upon the ethical seems 
to involve as its consequence the abrupt change to 
revealed religion, for the reason that the will 
cannot perform what the intellect recognizes as fit 
and necessary. Accordingly, Clarke’s metaphysical 
dogmatism is pursued by a moral scepticism, which 
declares that, perfect as the reason of things may 
be, the fallacy of acting contrary to such a standard 
is not sufficient to deter man from vice, because 
its pursuit is often accompanied by pleasure and 
profit, while pain and calamity may follow upon 
virtue. 

* This alters the case, and destroys the practice of that which 
appears so reasonable in speculation, and introduces the neces- 
sity of rewards and punishments ’ ( 16 . 630). 

This apparent lapse into hedonism was really an 
appeal to the idea of future rather than present 
happiness, as will become evident from the follow- 
ing plea : 

‘It is neither possible nor reasonable that by adhering* to 
virtue men should part with their lives, if thereby they deprive 
themselves of aH possibility of receiving advantage from that 
adherence* (id. 679). 

The doctrine of future rewards was thus the con- 
necting link between natural and revealed I'eligion, 
for, on the side of the Deity, this idea was funda- 
mental, since 

‘ God by express declaration of His will in Holy Scripture has 
established and conJSbrmed the original difference of things’ 
(id. 697), 

while from the human standpoint the piinciple of 
reward and punishment is necessary as a motive to 
impel the wul towards that which the understand- 
ing recognizes as right in itself. 

Early m the field of natural religion, Shaftesbury 
(1670-1713) elaborated an optimistic and sesthetical 
view of the world, which had something of that 
tendency towards pantheism which D&m ever 
hetrayea. Shaftesbury uses the term ‘Deist,’ 
which he considers the ‘ highest of all names ’ [The 
Moralists, 1709, pt. 2, sect. 3). He has a word of 
praise also for the free-thinker, whom he character- 
izes as the ‘noblest of characters ’ [Characteristics, 
1711 , iii. 311), but the more strenuous methods of 
rights and reason were foreign to his thought. 
The leading motive with Shaftesbury seems to he 
that of harmony within and without ; to perceive 
this harmony constitutes religion, to promote it is 
the chief concern of morality. On the ethical side, 
he pursues the idea of harmony in connexion with 
his analysis of human nature, which is supposed to 
evince tnree tendencies : natural affections which 
tend to public good ; self-affections which lead to 
rivate benefit; and unnatural ones which are 
OTmful both to self and to society. To these, con- 
science or the moral-sense is added [ib, ii. 98, 119). 
The nature of virtue is such as to relate man to the 
world as a whole ; hence, as Shaftesbury says, * If 
any creature be wholly and really ill, it must be 
with respect to the universal system’ [ib, 20). 
Furthermore, he speaks of virtue as ‘proportionable 
affection’ [ib, 40), while he asserts that the 
‘ affection of a creature towards the good of the species or com- 
mon nature, is as proper or natural to him as it is to any organ, 
part, or member of an animal body or mere vegetable to work 
m its known course and regular way of growth * [ib, 78), 

At the same time, the mind is called upon to 
perceive the harmony in the world without, for 
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virtue is impossible in a ‘ distracted universe ’ (i&. 
70). Here is the point where the systems of 
Shaftesbury and Clarke are in conflict ; for, where 
Clarke sought to advance to the realm of revelation 
through the cracks in the natural order, Shaftes- 
bury postulates a perfect world-order whose inner 
and outer harmony is in striking contrast to the 
distracted universe of the other system, and claims 
that without this the practice of virtue is in vain. 

The influence of Clarke is to be observed in the 
most important of Deistic works, Christianity as 
Old as the Creation; or the Gospel a Bepuhlication 
of the Law of Nature (1730), written by Matthew 
Tindal (1656-1733). [See art. Deism, vol. iv. p. 
5351] 

The famous reply to Tindal and to Deism in 
general which Butler (1692-1752) framed in The 
Analogy of Religion^ Natural and Revealed (1736), 
was not so much opposed to or free from the 
elements of Deism as has usually been supposed ; 
Butler, indeed, like Clarke, contributed to a system 
which he affected to attack. In his ethical philo- 
sophy, Butler defends egoism when he declares that 
self-love stands in need of furtherance, while its 
dignity is such as to place it upon a level with 
conscience {Sermon n.); both principles are based 
upon the Stoical principle of harmony with Nature 
(i5.). After assuming that no revelation would 
have been given had the light of Nature been | 
sufficient, Butler reiterates Tindal’s favourite i 
motto : * Christianity is a republication of natural 
religion* {Analogy ^ ii. ch. i. §1). Here, natural | 
religion is the standard ; for, if in revealed religion I 
there are ideas whose meaning is contrary to 
natural religion, such meaning cannot be the real 
one {ih, § 2). In the same manner reason stands 
supreme, and Butler in his determined rationalism 
declares i 

‘ I express myself with caution, lest I should be mistaken to 
vilify reason ; which is indeed the only faculty we have where- 
with to judge concerning anything, even revelation itself ’ (i&. 
ch. iii. § 1). 

Butler’s position, however, differs from that of 
the Deist, in that he is pessimistic where the 
exponent of perfect natural religion is ever opti- 
mistic; he thus contends that the imperfection 
attending revealed religion is one which natural 
religion is called upon to share, so that all that 
may be said against the one is valid as a criticism 
of the other. Indeed, Butler’s ethical pessimism 
and his armed resistance to it are the permanent 
results of his traditional system. In his ethical 
sermons, he utters an ever-memorable lament over 
conscience, when he says : 

* Had it strength, as it has right ; had it power, as it has 
manifest authority, it would absolutely govern the world* 

ii.); 

and, when in the world he discovers ‘infinite dis- 
orders,’ he is still able to postulate a theory of the 
moral government of Goa, the actual operation of 
which in the present militant condition of things 
is manifest as a ‘tendency’ {Analogy ^ L ch. iii. 
§§ 4-5). [Cf. art. Butlee.] 

The decline of Deism is to be noted in Thomas 
Morgan and Bolingbroke. Morgan is of historical 
value in connecting Clarke with the controversy, 
for it was from Clarke that he derived his Deism. 
In speaking of the famous expression, ‘ the reason 
of things,’ Morgan says ; 

* I mean the same thing by it that Dr. Clarke does, while he 
grounds the whole of natural religion upon this principle* (The 
Moral Philosopher % 1738, iii. 314). 

Morgan further reveals the influence of natural 
rights, for he criticized the Mosaic law in the 
light of the Grotian jus naturale, and expressed 
Jezebel’s attitude towards Elijah after he had slain 
the prophets of Baal by saying : ‘ She thought this 
methoa contrary to the law of nature and nations ’ 
(ih, ii. 314). Bolingbroke began to cast suspicion 


upon the authenticity of natural religion by search- 
iag for evidences of it in history. The Hobbist 
status naturalis he regarded as a condition of the 
world in which man was, not irrational, but 
‘ artless ’ ; when he searches this native condition 
of mankind for traces of the religion of Nature, he 
can only say : 

* It cannot be proved without the help of the Old Testament, 
nor very well with it, that the unity of God was the primitive 
Belief of Mankind ; but I think it sufficiently evident . . . that 
the first and great principle of natural theology could not fail 
to be discovered as soon as men began to contemplate them- 
selves and all objects that surrounded them’ (FTom, 1754, iv. 
203). A glance at the ancient Egyptian religion, the worship of 
the Chinese, and the faith of King Melchizedek seems to suggest 
the possibility of this. 

With the application of history to the scheme of 
natural religion the end of Deism begins ; at the 
same time, the rationalistic force of the Deistic 
argument began to lessen, as was shown by the 
appearance of Dodwell’s Christianity not Founded 
upon Argument (1742). With no theory of know- 
ledge to guide him, Dodwell assumed the stand- 
point of intuition, or religious consciousness, whence 
he was able to offset all rationalism in religion by 
saying, ‘There is no medium between believing 
and not believing’ (op, cit, 6). With the actual 
content of religion as the basis of his^ argument, 
Dodwell turns away from a ‘boasted rational faith,’ 
and asserts that this is ‘ without the least founda- 
tion to support it in either nature or revelation’ 
{ib. 7). Eitted for actual life in the world, the 
human soul is not adapted to the unfruitful work 
of speculation, while a rational faith could never 
produce the effects attendant upon real religion 
{ib. 24). As with the content of religion, so with 
revelation ; here the command is, ‘ Believe ’ ; the 
appeal is direct and compromising {ib. 37). Dod- 
well’s work, which constantly touches the fringe 
of a genuine philosophy of religion, was of great 
importance as a human document, while it amounted 
to little as a controversial production, for the reason 
that it took a stand against both Deism and ortho- 
doxy; Dodwell himself seems to have possessed 
something of the humanism of both Lessing and 
Kousseau, while his particular mood was one of 
mysticism. 

The complete downfall of Deism was due to the 
scepticism of Hume (1711-1776), who applied to 
the rationalism of his fellow-countrymen the re- 
sults of national empiricism. He thus undid the 
work of Herbert of Cherbury. [See art. Deism, 
vol. iv. p. 537 1] Another attack upon reason in 
religion was made by Rousseau, while the historical 
content of human worship was emphasized by Vol- 
taire in his Essai sur les moeurs des nations (1756). 
[See, further, art. Encyclopedists.] Deism in 
Germany was organized by H. S. Reimarus (1694- 
1768) in his Wahrheiten der naturliehen Religion 
(1754). Lessing (1729-1781) was involved in the 
religious controversy, and in so far assumed the 
! rdle of a Deist; but his humanism and sense of 
I historical values saved him from being submerged 
in the troubled waters of natural religion. His 
attempt at a philosophy of revelation was made in 
his booklet. Die Erziehung des Memchengeschlechts 
(1780). In addition to the opposition to the static 
philosophy of the Enlightenment, the late 18th 
cent, began to emphasize the thought of ‘progress’ 
— an idea wholly alien to the specxilations and 
political ideals of the period. Bodin (1530-1597) 
had attempted this problem in his philosophy of 
rights; Vico (1668-1744) introduced it into his 
Seienza nuova (1725); Turgot expressed it more 
definitely in his Les Frogris successes de V esprit 
humain (1750). The rationalistic method of the 
Enlightenment, which had accompanied this static 
conception of things, was set at naught by Kant’s 
Kriti% der reinen Vernunft* In spite of its blind 
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faith in what is called ‘ Nature,’ the Enlightenment 
had the advantage and performed the service of 
emancipating the liuman spirit from authority and 
tradition; moreover, it laid the foundation for 
philosophy in things necessary in themselves and 
universal in their application, as appears most con- 
vincingly in its systems of rights and religion. ^ The 
thought of the present age is at the very antipode 
of the Enlightenment, which glorified the static 
and rationalistic where the present upholds the 
dynamic and realistic. 

See also artt. Humanists, Goethe, Schiller, 
Kenaissance, Romanticism. 
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in the Eighteenth Century % London, 1881; W. Windelband, 
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Charles Gray Shaw. 

ENTHUSIASM. — The word ivdovo-Lacr/xds'^ is of 
relatively late origin. The only term in the earlier 
Greek vocabulary that could he used to denote a 
condition of vehement psycliical excitement or in- 
ordinate exaltation was fmvla, a word of very 
general connotation. It is characteristic of the 
Greeks that they spoke even of the ‘ madness ’ of 
poets, corresponding to the furor poet icus of the 
Romans. Subsequently the word was some- 
times used in tiie same sense, and the term ‘in- 
toxication,’ therefore, is not to be too literally 
interpreted. Intoxication emanates from Dionysus, 
the god who re-incorporates himself in wine ; and, 
accordingly, the /uidr] a^(6i/tos, the guerdon of Orphic 
mystics in the other world (cf. A. Dieterich, 
Nekyia, Leipzig, 1893, p. 80, note), really signifies 
their final union with the deity, and is thus, as we 
shall see, identical with an eternal enthusiasm. 
We find mention likewise of an intoxication in 
which the poet creates his work — an idea which is 
connected in a special way with iEschylus, the 
most impassioned of the Greek tragedians ; legend 
even tells us that, while he was still young, 
Dionysus appeared to him and kindled in him the 
fire of poetic creation (Athenseus, 22a). ^Eschylus 
is the first writer known to us who uses the verb 
ivOowidv in intimate connexion with ^aKx^ijeiv (frag, 
Edonoi, 58 [Nauck]) ; then comes Euripides ( Troades, 
1284), with whom ivBomidv virtually means ‘to 
rave.* The earliest use of the substantive ipBova-i- 
acrpBs, with its doublet iydovalaaiSt occurs in Plato ; 
and the correlative idea operates largely in his 
writings. But even the root from which these 
various forms are derived, viz. with its 

corresponding verb ivBe&^upy ‘ to he enraptured,* is 
not found, so far as we know, before the 5th cent. 
B.C., the earliest instances of their usage being 
respectively iEschylus, Septem con, Theb, 497 {Meos 
•'Apet), and Herodotus, i. 63. 

It can hardly be doubted that these terms came 
into use with the rise of the Mysteries and the 
si>read of prophecy, for here the idea of a union 
with deity that exalts the favoured ones above all 
earthly concerns plays a prominent part : when the 
deity enters into a man, the resultant state is 
enthusiasm. The word Movs^ which occurs in 
Proclus, in Timeeum, i. 64, 14, 23, and other 
writers, is equivalent to Meos, ‘having God in 
oneself* (Boisacq, Diet, iiymol. do la langue 
grecqm, Heidelberg, 1907 ff., p. 254). The term 

1 The present article is intended merely to trace the origin 
and ethical usage of toe (Greek) term ; cl, further, Ecstasy and 
Enthusiasts (Religious) for the part that ‘enthusiasm* has 
played in reBgion. 


may have reached Plato by way of the OrpMcs, 
and the reason why Proclus [in Tim. i. 7, 27 
[Diehl]) applies the adjective ’^pBeos to the Pytha- 
goreans as well is simply that the line of demarca- 
tion between Orphic and Pythagorean views was 
for him indistinguishable (Rohde, Fsychc^, Tubin- 
gen, 1903, ii. 108, 2). At all events ipBowiaorpSs 
was from the first mainly a theological conception, 
while ^KaraaLs, on the other hand, comes from the 
domain of medical terminology, and, so far as 
known, was not applied till long after Plato’s day 
to the rapturous state of a soul delivered from 
earthly conditions. Ecstasy involves the 

separation of the soul from the body, since in it 
the soul presses towards God, and strives to be- 
come one with Him ; it is something fundamentally 
different from enthusiasm, though the two ideas 
go hand in hand, and are often confused with each 
other (A. Dieterich, Eine 3IithraslUurgie, Leipzig, 
1903, p. 98). Enthusiasm, as we saw above, de- 
notes the state of a man in whom a god dwells ; 
hut here \ve must, of course, make the further 
reservation that, when the ind%velling power is a 
noxious or evil spirit, the result is ‘ possession * 
(Beiacrpds, datfjLOPLapds), which may likewise bespoken 
of as papla, ‘madness,’ hut never as 4p6ovcnau-p.6s, 
The (;onnotation of the latter term is thus clear 
and distinct. The mystic is ipBoymaarLKSs ; so is 
the seer, in the frenzy of prophecy (cf. e.g. Plutarch, 
de Defect. Orac. 432 D, Solon, 12, Firmicus, 3Iath. 
viii. 21), and also the poet, in whom dwell Apollo 
and the Muses (cf. Democritus ; see Zeller, Fhil. d. 
Griechen, i. [Leipzig, 1869], 645 ; Phito, Fkcedr. 
245 A ; Tambornino, de A7itumorum Daemmusmo, 
Giessen, 1909, p. 6) ; seer and poet pe also styled 
pvfi4>6\g7rroi. [ai. Bioch, in Reseller, iii. 51311.). 

The mode of generating that union with the 
deity which produces the enthusiastic state was 
represented at first in a very crude way — as eating 
the god or having sexual intercourse with him 
(A. Dieterich, Eine Mithjxislit. 97 fi'. ). Enthusiasm 
was brought about also by drinking wine, since 
Dionysus materializes himself therein {ib. 173). 
Seer and poet drink inspiration with the water of 
the Castalian fountain, for here the nymph dwells 
in bodily form. The erotic union of the Delphic 
priestess with Apollo has been vividly portrayed 
by ancient witnesses (Bethe, Rhein. Mub. Ccii. 
[1907] 467 ; cf. schol. on Aristoph. Flut. 39, and 
the passages in A. Dieterich, Eine Mithrasliturgie, 
2nd ed. enlarged, Leipzig, 1910, p. 14). Another 
act of amatory union was the dance of the 
Bacchantes with Dionysus (cf. e,g. Aristoph. Frogs, 
324 if,), which likewise assumed enthusiastic forms ; 
in explanation of this, reference may be made to 
an Esthonian custom recorded by Weinhoid (‘ Zur 
Gesehichte des heidnischen Ritus,* in ABAW, 
Berlin, 1896, p. 30 ; cf. Fehrle, KuUisehe Kemeh- 
h & U , Naumhurg, 1908, p. 1 1, 1 ). Further, the piieno- 
mena of the dream were also brought into connexion 
with enthusiasm, as the soul of the dreamer 
develops higher powers of vision and anticipates 
the future. According to Aristotle (frag. 10), the 
first impression of the idea of God is imparted by 
the ipBovo'taa’poi and pavreia of the soul in sleep, and 
we know that the Stoics found warrant for oracles 
and dream-reading in the Divine origin of the soul 
I as manifested in ^pBovtnwfi&s (Zeller, op. cit. iv. 320), 

I A peculiar function is assigned to enthusiasm in 
the philosophy of Plato, who distinguishes several 
phases of a fren^ (papla) that imparts gifte of the 
highest order. There is the frenzy of the seer, who 
unveils the future ; that of the consecrated mystic, 
'who absolves men from sin ; and that of the jpoet, 
who is possessed by the Muses — these three forms 
have already been noted, while a fourth is found 
in the frenzy of the philosopher {Fhmdr. 244 ff.). 
Every human soul has in a former life beheld the 
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true reality, but only a few are able to summon up 
the remembrance thereof. Those to whom this 
privilege is vouchsafed, however, hold themselves 
aloof from the ordinary pursuits of life, and, uniting 
themselves with God, are reviled by the multitude 
as mad, while, as a matter of fact, they dwell apart 
in the_ enthusiastic state. In Plato’s judgment, 
accordingly, enthusiasm is the medium of a direct 
intuition of the Divine — a vision which is granted 
to the philosopher alone [Phcedr. 249 C). 

Platonic and Stoic views, combined with popular 
ideas, reappear in Plutarch (Zeller, ojp, cit. v. 1735*., 
with relevant quotations). According to Plutarch’s 
exposition, when the soul is in a state of enthu- 
siasm, it receives immediate intimations from God ; 
upon enthusiasm, indeed, rests all higher revela- 
tion. The more effectively the soul represses its 
own activities, preserves its tranquillity, and frees 
itself from the sensuous, the more delicate becomes 
its receptive faculty; and consequently the best 
medium of Divine revelation is sleep or an ab- 
stemious life. The intimations of the gods are 
conveyed to the soul by dsemons, while material 
agencies, such as the vapours of the Pythian 
grotto, may also avail, with the consent of the 
gods and the aid of dasmons, to induce the enthu- 
siastic state. Enthusiasm always comes spon- 
taneously, and the suddenness of the illumination 
it brings is the guarantee of the truth thereof. 

Plutarch defines enthusiasm as an affective state 
(Tfd^os) of the soul, but Aristotle had characterized 
it more precisely as ajoa^Ao^ peculiar to the psychi- 
cal ethos {Pol. viii. 55). The special power of 
inducing the enthusiastic condition is ascribed by 
Aristotle to the music of Olympus {loc. cit.) — a 
view that suggests other related phenomena. In 
ancient Hellas an important factor in orgiastic 
celebrations was boisterous music (cf. e.g. Eurip. 
Bacch. 126 ff. ), which was regarded, no^ doubt, as a 
means of exciting emotion, just as it forms an 
accompaniment to ecstatic actions among the less 
civilized races of to-day. The Greeks could not 
but feel, however, that the music of the orgies was 
of a barbaric kind. Their own music was always 
marked by the quality of dignified repose, and did 
not naturally lend itself to th^e expression of joy, or 
pain, or enthusiasm (Gevaert, Hist, et thiorie ae la 
mvMgue de VantiquiU, Ghent, 1875-81, i. 37 ff.). 
The power of producing enthusiasm was associated 
with the Phrygian and Lydian modes and with the 
music of flutes (Arist. Pol. viii. 6. 5), and here we 
have the explanation of the above reference to the 
music of Olympus. It would seem, moreover, that 
the Aristotelian school were specially interested in 
investigating the infliuence of music upon the 
emotions; for, apart from Aristotle’s own dis- 
quisitions in Pol. viii., we hear of a work by 
Theophrastus, ‘ On Enthusiasm,’ in which, accord- 
ing to frag. 87 (Wimmer), the effects of music 
were discussed. The subject was, of course, one of 
special importance, as music was a leading element 
in ancient education (Arist. loc. cit.). 

At the close of the classical period of philosophy 
stands the imposing figure of Plotinus, in whose 
writings, as in those of his pupils, the terms ^vBeo^ 
and ivdovcTLafrixbs play a great part (cf. Diehl in the 
Index to Proclus, in Timceum, iii. 425 ; Proclus, in 
Bern Puhlicanhy ed. Kroll, Leipzig, 1901, ii. 440). 
But it is quite evident that for Plotinus the union 
of the human soul with the deity properly means 
its separation from the body, and thus implies the 
condition of ecstasy, not of enthusiasm at all. 

Litbraturk.— T his is indicated in the article. 

L. Radermachee. 

ENTH U S I ASTS (Religious). — This article 
deals with certain teachers of religion, who have 
believed themselves to be directly inspired by God 
to impart new truth. They may be classified 


according to their attitude to previous revelation. 
Some have attached themselves closely to previous 
literature, frequently concentrating on apocalyptic, 
or interpreting on special lines — as the Catholic 
Apostolic Church. Others, in supplementing exist- 
ing revelations, tend to supersede them — as Muslims 
and Mormons. Others believe themselves in such 
close touch with God that they do not value previous 
prophecy; of such are the Babis. Thus not all the 
new theologies are immutable ; Muggleton, Sweden- 
borg, and Ann Lee have had no successors, but the 
Doukhobors believe inspiration to be generally dif- 
fused. All these classes of theological Enthusiasts 
are treated separately ; and the Hebrew Prophets, 
noblest of the type, will be dealt with in art. 
Prophecy (Hebrew). 

1. Our study may begin with Christian prophecy, 
a phenomenon of great importance for some two 
centuries. Prom the first it was avowed that the 
prophet would not be a permanent feature in Chris- 
tian life (1 Co 13®), but meantime prophecy was a 
gift of Christ (Eph 4^^) to men and women (Ac 21®), 
for the benefit of the Church and occasionally of 
outsiders (1 Co 14‘^®’®®). Like their Jewish proto- 
typ)es, the Christian prophets could use symbols 
(Ac 2P^); but, unlike the Greeks possessed with 
spirits of divination (Ac 16^®), they had their spirits 
under control (1 Co 14®®). In Greek circles there 
was clearly a risk of confusion, causing hesitation 
in some quarters (1 Th 6®®), and authoritative re- 
pudiation of some false prophets (1 Jn 4^). A 
typical product of such Enthusiastic ministry is 
seen in the Apocalypse, with visions and predic- 
tions which yet, in their literary form, show mani- 
fest signs of elaborate study (cf. IP 1^®* ^i). This 
book is the only one in the NT which puts forth 
explicit claims to inspiration (Rev 22^®) ; but 
these were pitched very high, and, being accom- 
panied with orders for public reading (1®), they at 
once ensured acceptance, even outside Asia and its 
seven Churches. 

Another specimen of an Enthusiast’s work is the 
Shepherd^ with its visions to Hernias, leading up 
to the coming of an angel, who imparted much 
information which the seer was told to commit to 
writing and circulate. Some of the more striking 
doctrines are the importance attached to guardian 
angels {Mand. 6®) and the elaboration of the terms 
of salvation ; baptism is the means of forgiveness 
{Sim. 9^®), and sins after baptism can be forgiven 
onl;^ once more {Mand. 4®) ; those who died before 
Christ have their opportunity by the preaching of 
the apostles and teachers when they themselves 
died ; but, even then, baptism in Hades is neces- 
sary {Sim. 9^®). Sins are carefully classified (9^®*®®), 
and works of supererogation are admitted (5®). 
Great stress is laid on the doctrine of the Church, 
and the risk arising from false prophets is frankly 
recognized {Mand. 11). This tendency became 
more pronounced with Ignatius, who hoped that 
God might reveal something to him {Eph. 20) ; but 
he pointed emphaticall^r to a new path when he 
claimed that the preaching of the Spirit prompted 
the message {Phil. 7): ‘Do nothing without the 
bishop.’ 

2. The conflict foreshadowed in 3 John came to 
a head on the uplands of Asia Minor, when the 
Montanists objected to the new officialism. They 
claimed that for generations they had not lacked 
inspired prophets ; and the revelations that came 
from their leaders were akin to Biblical prophecy 
and apocalyptic, in that they demanded a most 
strict morality, and foretold the speedy ushering 
in of a new age. But it would appear that their 
prophets wrought themselves up to receive these 
revelations, and combined the old methods of 
asceticism and physical exertion with the Indian 
method of intense introspection. In a discussion 
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about A.D. 178, some bishops hardly appeared to 
advantage; the Montanists thereupon rallied all 
the conservatives throughout the Empire, with the 
combined appeal for separation from the world to 
high morality, and reliance on the sure word of 
prophecy. I^or a generation they held their place 
within the general federation of churches, but at 
Kome and at Carthage the prophets were obliged 
to step out, leaving the officials to perfect the 
machinery of the G-reat Church. After the days 
of Zephyrinus and Tertiillian, Montanism shrank 
to the dimensions of a mere local sect, almost 
negligible ; even in Phrygia the succession of the 
prophets ceased. [Cf. art. Montanism.] Hence- 
forward, in the West, all claims to direct inspira- 
tion were steadily discountenanced by the orderly 
instinct of Rome, and until the disruption of the 
16fch cent, all elfervescence was greedily checked. 

3. A few cases may be noted. Towards the end of 
the 12th cent, arose Joachim of Fiore, in Calabria, 
who won the ear of four successive Popes, until a 
new religious order was sanctioned, and his writings 
were widely read. He taught that the age of the 
Spirit would begin with A.D. 1260, and he sketched 
in detail the events of the sixty years preceding. 
Starting from the Apocalypse, he and his many 
disciples added new revelations. The Franciscan 
order was permeated with his views, and, when it 
divided, the Spirituals clung to them ; with their 
suppression, and the obvious failure of Joachim’s 
predictions, the school died a natural death. A 
Lombard enthusiast, Wilhelmina ^of Bohemia,’ 
claimed to be an incarnation of the Spirit to save 
the Jews, Saracens, and false Christians ; her sect 
was exterminated soon after her death in a.d. 1281. 
In Thuringia, c. A.D. 1360, from the midst of the 
Flagellants (g'.'V.) came Conrad Schmid, an incar- 
nation of Enoch, who founded the Brethren of the 
Cross ; the Inquisition prevented the unfolding of 
a constructive programme. Among the Taborites, 
prophets appeared who foretold the speedy end of 
the age, and incited to war in order to clear the 
way for the reign of Christ. This intensified the 
resolve of the authorities to nip all such movements 
in the bud, and they burned Hans B5hm, who in 
a.d. 1476 claimed a commission from the Virgin 
Mary. Savonarola’s claims to angelic visions won 
him great popularity, tiU he flinched from the de- 
mand to submit his claims to the ordeal of fire. 
The Alumbrados of Spain, professedly holding 
intercourse with the Lord and with the Virgin, 
were equally put down ; even Teresa of Castile 
was viewed askance, and her writings were severely 
censured, though they deal with practical religion 
more than with theology, and side with the 
Counter-Reformation. 

4. The Hussite leaven showed striking results in 
A.D. 1521. At Zwickau, midway between Prague 
and Eisleben, dwelt a SOesian weaver Nicholas 
Storch, who had apparently lived among the 
Taborites. When he was hacked by Thomas 
Miinzer, an educated Saxon sent by Luther, he 
soon blossomed into a prophet. Luther having 
disappeared after the Diet of Worms, Storch went 
to Wittenberg, and convinced the leaders of the 
reality of his mission, Luther hastily returned, 
and adopted the old device, demanding a miracle 
to substantiate Storcb’s claims. The latter with- 
drew to Silesia and Southern Germany, dying at 
Munich in 1525, accepted on all hands as inspired, 
though his enemies adopted Luther’s addendum 
that it was Satan who inspired him. Meanwhile 
Miinzer went to Prague, and announced the dawn 
of the new dispensation, with the redress of all 
social grievances. ^ Returning to Saxony, he initi- 
ated a communistic system, whicli he declared to 
he Divinely ordered. Banished by Luther’s influ- 
ence, he spread his views in Nuremberg and Swit- 


zerland, and then returned to Miihlhausen, through 
districts where the Peasants’ War was raging. 
Here he convinced them of his mission, so that 
their social programme was backed by the convic- 
tion that God was directing them through this 
prophet. With the massacre of Frankenhausen 
in 1525, Miinzer died, and the first phase of this 
prophetic movement ended, Hans Hut confining 
himself to mere exposition of the Apocalypse in 
his book on the Seven Seals. 

5. A leather-dresser from Swabia, Melchior 
Hoffmann, was teaching east of the Baltic ; then 
in 1526, at Stockholm, he published a short Ex- 
hortation to his Livonian Vonverts, containing an 
application of Dn 12 ; and he proceeded to calcu- 
late the end of the age, which he fixed for 1533. 
From Sweden he worked through Denmark and 
Friesland to Strasshurg, where he arrived in 1529. 
Here he devoted himself further to exposition of 
the Apocalypse, expanding the idea that the few 
years left were the period of the Two Witnesses. 
Presently he recognized inspired prophets in 
Leonard and Ursula Jost, he himself becoming 
Elijah, the inspired interpreter. Driven out from 
the city, he toured through the Netherlands and 
Westphalia, quite transforming the northern Ana- 
baptist movement till it was thoroughly impreg- 
nated with Millennial views. He announced that 
Strasshurg was the New Jerusalem, whence the 
armies of the Lord would destroy His enemies; 
and he returned thither to get ready. In a few 
weeks he was imprisoned, and lingered for ten 

ears, revising his calculations; and, though he 

eard of the outbreak of civil war resulting from 
his teachings, he never recognized any fundamental 
error. 

6. Hoffmann being silenced, the second witness 
appeared promptly in a Haarlem baker, Jan 
Matthys; Hoflmann was Elijah, Matthys was 
Enoch. Strasshurg being clearly impossible, mis- 
sionaries to Munster, in Westphalia, announced that 
the Millennial Kingdom was at hand ; in eight days 
1400 people pledged themselves to the new state of 
things. Matthys sent two more missionaries to 
take the lead, and the quieter citizens speedily 
left the place. Matthys announced the revelation 
that Miinster, and not Strasshurg, was the New 
Jerusalem, and he sent out messengers to direct 
a general concentration of his followers thither. 
Amsterdam, Lubeck, Bremen, and other cities 
responded promptly; and then, although it does 
nob appear that Matthys contemplated any mili- 
tary propaganda, any more than do Second Advent 
bodies of to-day, the authorities took alarm, in- 
augurated a reign of terror, intercepted immi- 
grants, and murdered many. The Munster citizens 
who remained were mostly won to the prophetic 
side, and the February elections threw all authority 
in the city into the hands of the Chiliastic Ana- 
baptists. Matthys soon came to take personal 
charge, and then arose other prophets and prophet- 
esses. When an episcopal army appeared to besiege 
the city, communism was adopted, as in many other 
cities under similar conditions ; it does not appear 
that this was ordered by revelation. Visions came 
to many ; and, when Matthys went forth as Samson 
against the Philistines, and fell in the sortie, his 
chief apostle, Jan of Leyden, was soon recognized 
as preset. He gave forth a revelation, whereby 
the ConneU was superseded by the Twelve Elders. 
A few months later, another prophet, Johann Du- 
sentschuer, proposed that Jan be made king ; and 
this was done. In October, Dusentschuer gave 
forth a revelation that 27 apostles were to be sent 
out, preaching the doctrine of the Kingdom ; and 
all started, mostly to martyrdom. They were 
preachers making no pretensions to prophecy ; but 
they breathed the same atmosphere, and nearly 
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the last propaganda work from Munster was Roth- 
mann’s Book, A wholly consolatory Witness of the 
Vengeance and Judgment of the Babylonian Ahomi- 
nations, etc. Early in the New Year, King Jan 
issued a code of law, closing with the claim, ' The 
voice of the living God has instructed me that this 
is a command, of the All Highest.’ To the end, he 
was believed in and obeyed ; but the city was cap- 
tured, and all the inhabitants were massacred. So 
closed the most remarkable of all the mediaeval 
Enthusiastic movements. 

7 . The doctrines did not die out at once, for ten 
years later Calvin published a tract Against the 
fanatical and furious Sect of the Libertines who 
call themselves Spiritual. His version was that 
they deemed themselves appointed to usher in the 
last dispensation, that of Elijah or the Spirit, 
when every Christian should have direct revela- 
tion, and the dead letter of Scripture would be dis- 
cerned to have a double meaning. Calvin also 
accused them of teaching that there was no out- 
ward law and no principle of evil, for every believer 
was identified with God. 

8 . More lasting was the movement inaugurated 
by Heinrich Niclaes of Munster, in 1540. He had 
hitherto been a Roman Catholic; at Amsterdam 
he had met Anabaptists and declined to associate 
with them ; but he now received a revelation to 
establish himself at Emden as a prophet, and 
publish three Divine communications: ‘For this 
purpose have I borne thee on My heart from thy 
youth, for a house for Me to dwell in.’ For twenty 
years he carried on a quiet propaganda with three 
companions supernaturally pointed out to him, 
Daniel, Elidad, and Tobias; then he was driven 
out, and worked in England and up to Cologne. 
A fourth revelation came in 1565, largely concerned 
with the organization of his followers ; but it led 
to their doubting his inspiration. Apart from a 
most elaborate framework for the Family of Love, 
and a decided opposition to Lutheranism, the chief 
peculiar theological tenet was that ‘ there are some 
now living which do fulfil the law in all points.’ 
Niclaes died in 1570, leaving no prophetic suc- 
cessor, but in 1606 the English adherents appealed 
to King James for toleration, repudiatmg all 
sympathies with the Puritans, insisting that they 
valued the Scriptures and believed in salvation 
through Christ Jesus the only Saviour, on repent- 
ance and newness of life. Two years later, Henry 
Ainsworth at Amsterdam felt it wise to refute the 
Epistle to Two Daughters of Warwick. Yet they 
held on, only disappearing after 1645, when an 
outburst of new revelations attracted Englishmen 
susceptible to such influences, and left the Family 
of Love to wither away. There seems to be no 
more recent study than F. Lippold’s, in Zeitschr. 
f, d. hist. Theol., Gotha, 1862. 

9 . Britain was slower than the Continent to 
evolve prophets, but about 1633 Arise Evans began 
his career with warnings to Edng Charles that he 
and the kingdom were doomed. For a second 
message, two years later, he was imprisoned. 
When the Civu War broke out, he received a 
revelation to uphold the Established Church, and 
therefore attacked the General Baptists; they 
challenged his inspiration, and he offered a pre- 
diction to be fulfilled in a week. Its success con- 
firmed him, and he continued to admonish the 
ruling powers, but met no acceptance. 

10 . Another isolated prophetess was Anna 
Trapnel, who entered on her career about 1643, 
and joined the Allhallows Fifth-Monarchy church 
in 1650. After the dissolution of the Nominated 
Parliament, three books of her prophecies were 
speedily published, and for a year before the death 
of Cromwell she was again active. She went into 
trances, and spoke in rude rhyme so fast that she 


could hardly be reported, calling herself the poor 
Instrument, or the Voice. The burden of the new 
teaching was the imminent return of Christ, as soon 
as the 34 times were fulfilled. No organization 
resulted from her work. _ The most recent study 
of her is in the English Historical Review for July 
1911. More successful were the Ranters, the 
Muggletonians, and, a century later, the South- 
cottians ; for these see the separate articles. 

11. Meantime fresh prophets arose on the Con- 
tinent. J. W. Petersen, a Lutheran dignitary, 
devoted himself to apocalyptic interpretation, and 
then, with his wife and another lady, announced new 
revelations, which seem to have contained nothing 
fresh except the modification of a dogma of Hofi- 
mann, that Christ had a double human nature — 
one eternal, the other originating with the Virgin. 
Though Petersen spent half a long life publishing, 
his death in 1727 showed that no efifect had been 
produced ; and equally unimportant were other pro- 
phets, from the German artisan class. Two Bernese 
who professed to be the Two Witnesses, and in their 
teachings revived the Gnostic idea that, while the 
soul was regenerate, the doings of the body did 
not matter, were cut short by the law in 1754. 
For all these, consult Hagenbach, Hist, of the 
Church in the 18th Century (Eng. tr., N.Y. 1869). 

12 . In Russia an old inheritance from the Pauli- 
cians of Armenia was touched with new life. One 
sect is the Khlysti ( ‘ Flagellants’), followers of a man 
who in 1645 proclaimed : ‘ I am the God announced 
by the prophets, come down on earth the second 
time for the salvation of the human race, and there 
is no God but Me.’ They hold, however, that a 
succession of Christs has been maintained ever 
since, elevation to this rank being by perfect sur- 
render to the influence of the Spirit, who subdues 
the flesh. Their ecstatic methods of worship pro- 
duce much prophesying, and, as they are expressly 
forbidden to write, lest inspiration be trammelled, 
they have made no permanent addition to dogma. 
As a reaction from them, about 1770, arose the 
Skoptsi (‘ Castrators’), founded by one who declared 
himself God incarnate : they are strongly chiliastic, 
and look for the return of Christ when their 
number reaches 144,000; the sealing into this 
number consists of castration. For these and 
similar sects, see Leroy-Beaulieu, Empire of the 
Tsars (Eng. tr., N.Y. 1893-6, vol. iii.). The most 
important of the movements in east and north 
Europe are the Doukhobors and Swedenborgians, 
both of whom have spread beyond the country of 
origin (see separate articles). 

13 . The Convulsionist outgrowth of the J ansen- 
ists at Paris left no mark in theology ; nor is it 
otherwise with the Cevennes Prophets (see Cami- 
SAEDS). But the latter are responsible for the 
Manchester movement of the Wardleys, and Ann 
Lee, ‘ Bride of the Lamb,’ who migrated to America 
and founded the Shakers [g.v.). These are not to 
be confounded with an English body founded in 
1864 by Mary Anne Girling, who gave herself out 
as the final revelation of God. Her teachings 
dealt chiefly with conduct, inculcating celibacy 
and communism. The most singular dogma was 
her own immortality, and her death in 1886 ruined 
these second Shakers, who had styled themselves 
‘ Children of God.’ About the same time the ‘ New 
and Latter House of Israel ’ was organized in Kent 
by James White, whose revelations are published 
in the Flying Roll. The most remarkable point is 
that Christ redeemed souls only to a limited ex- 
tent ; bodies must be redeemed by acceptance of 
the Mosaic Law, and at Christ’s appearing, 144,000 
of these will greet Him and reign with Him. An 
enormous unfinished building near Gillingham is 
the chief relic of these Jezreelites. More lasting 
has been the Catholic Apostolic Church (see 
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Ievikgism), springing out of a movement at Port 
Glasgow in 1820 ; while the proceedings of Prince 
and Bmyth-Pigott have not yet destroyed the 
Somerset Agapemone Far more inliaential 

results have followed the enthusiasm of two re- 
markable Americans, Joseph Smith and Maiy 
Baker Glover Eddy, for which see articles Moe- 
MomsM and Cheistiaj^t Science, though the 
latter does not emphasize the point that the 
system came by revelation ; as to which see Science 
and Eealth, p. 34, line 7 ; p. 109, line 20 ; p. 123, 
line 19. 

[America has also been the home of other en- 
thusiasts besides those just mentioned. The Amana 
Society (g'.i;.) is of German provenance, but the very 
small sect of Angel Dancers (g.-y.) is purely Ameri- 
can in origin, andf, despite its evanescent character, 
it is not without interest psychologically as illus- 
trating the rise of a sect based entirely upon en- 
thusiasm. Ballou’s curious ‘American Bible’ 
Oahsm [q.v,] will be considered in a separate 
article. Like the work of Ballou, the activity of 
Andrew Jackson Davis, the ‘ Poughkeepsie Sage,’ 
whose Principles of Nature, Her Divme JRevela- 
tion, and a Voice to Mankind, published in 1845, 
marks the foundation of Spiritualism (q.v.) as a 
separate cult, must be considered as outside the 
realm of Christianity, though Jackson was not, 
like Ballou, directly hostile to it. He claimed to 
have received his inspiration, during a trance of 
sixteen hours, from inhabitants of the other world, 
and alleged communications from the departed 
spirits form a leading feature in all spiritualistic 
stances. Within the sphere of Christianity men- 
tion should first be made of Mrs. Ellen G. White, 
the wife of James White already mentioned. She 
was bom in Portland, Maine, in 1827. Before her 
marriage, in 1846, she began to have ‘visions,’ at 
least some of the phenomena manifested by her 
clearly being attributable to hysteria. To her was 
due in ^eat part the rise of the sect of Seventh- 
Day Aaventists, who in the earlier days believed 
her to possess the gift of prophecy, and who have 
always maintained that she received ‘ messages of 
instruction for the Church from time to time by 
the direct inspiration of the Holy Spirit.’ The 
extent to which this sect holds this belief is shown 
by the fact that in 1865 a sub-sect, the Church of 
God (Adventist), was formed on the single new 
tenet of rejection of acknowledgment of Mrs. 
White’s alleged inspiration. A still more remark- 
able phenomenon is aftbrded by the creation of the 
Christian Catholic Church in Zion by John Alex- 
ander Dowie (1847-“1907}, a Scotsman by birth. 
He was for some years a Congregational minister 
in Australia; but at Melbourne, where he had 
established an ‘independent’ church, he became a 
believer in Divine healing through prayer. For 
several years he inculcated these tenets in the 
United States and Canada, and finally, in 1896, he 
organized his new sect, assuming the title of 
‘general overseer.’ In the latter part of 1899 he 
claimed to be the ‘Messenger of the Covenant,’ 
in 1901 he was ‘Elijah the Restorer,’ and from 
1904 until a revolt against him in 1906 he was 
‘ First Apostle ’ of his sect. 

To the number of American enthusiasts must be 
reckoned Frank W, Sanford (b. at Bowdoin, 
Maine, 1862), who was for several years a Free 
Baptist minister in New England. At a conven- 
tion of his denomination in 1893 he announced that 
he had received Divine revelations commanding 
him to preach to the whole world before the 
‘coming of the end.’ He accordingly founded at 
Shiloh, Maine, the Holy Ghost and Us Society, 
which holds most pronounced chiliastic views, 
while Sanford himself claims to be Elijah. After 
having conducted a disastrous voyage to Africa, 


during which a number of his followers died from 
insufficient food and care, Sanford was convicted, 
9 Dec. 1911, of causing the death of six of these 
persons, and was confined in a Government prison. 
A single sentence from his statement before the 
court is of psychological interest in this connexion ; 

said; “Father, what next? What next, now that we 
have this company on hoard?” I received this answer — and 
I make this statement advisedly, knowing what I am doing— I 
received this answer: “Continue.”’ 

In the latter part of 1896 yet another enthusi- 
astic sect sprang into existence, the Church of God 
and Saints of Uhrist (popularly known as ‘ Black 
Jews’). The founder was William S. Crowdy, a 
negro who had been a railway cook untO he received 
a revelation as ‘ a prophet of God sent to t!ie whole 
world.’ The new sect for a time made a profound 
impression on the negroes who attended its services, 
where even the local preachers were termed ‘ pro- 
phets.’ The ‘bishop,’ or ‘prophet’ (at present 
Crowdy himself), 

‘ is not elected, but holds his position by virtue of a Divine 
call. He is believed by bis followers to be in direct communica- 
tion with the Deity, to utter prophecies by the will of God, and 
to perform miracles. On bis death the prophetic office lapses 
until a new vision appears’ (Special Census Report [190(5j on 
Religiom Bodies, ii. 202, Washington, 1910). — Louis H. Gray.] 

14 . All the Enthusiasts yet mentioned arose in 
a Christian atmosphere; it remains to glance at 
some in the near East. The Jews have been 
peculiarly liable to ebullitions of this kind, owin" 
to their Messianic expectations ; Bar Cochba and 
David Alroy have attracted some Christian atten- 
tion, but the career of Shabbethai Sebi in the 17th 
cent, is the most recent. He was a Spanish Jew, 
born at Smyrna of a family in close commercial 
touch with England. Since Qabbalists had calcul- 
ated A.D. 1648 as the year of salvation, he then 
privately announced himself as the Messiah, but 
met no focal acceptance. At Gaza he was acknow- 
ledged by a famous rabbi, who took up the part of 
Elijah, herald of the Messiah ; and for thirteen 
years he quietly strengthened his position at Jeru- 
salem. A visit to Cairo brought him into contact 
with a rich young Jewess of good family, who 
expected to be the oride of the Messiah, and they 
married. Elijah now announced the speedy re- 
storation of Israel after a bloodless victory, and the 
Messiahship was openly proclaimed. This neces- 
sitated his fleeing the land, and he returned to 
Smyrna. Here the English Fifth-Monarchy move- 
ment had induced the belief that A.D, 1666 was to 
usher in the Millennium, The whole Jewish 
world was disturbed, and embassies came from 
all quarters, hailing him as King of the Jews. 
Though miracles were reported on all hands, he 
remained entirely passive. The Sultan naturally 
desired to test his claims, and he preferred 
become a Muslim, afterwards stating to his 
followers that thus Messiah ‘ was numbered among 
the transgressors’! His apostasy wrecked their 
faith in him, and a vigorous persecution by Shah 
Abbas in the same eventful year ended the move- 
ment in Persia, though for a century the European 
Jews remained on the alert for a national restora- 
tion to their Holy Land. 

15 . Far more important to the whole world has 
been the appearance of Muhammad as the Pro- 
phet of God. He began only as a teacher, but, 
when his authority was challenged, he was re- 
assured by the angel Gabriel, who bade him ‘ recite 
in the name of the Lord who created.’ From that 
time till his death he had frequent revelations, 
received usually in artificial darKuess ; these were 
generally written down by hearers. More than 
once these communications refeiTed with respect 
to the Law and the Gospel, to Noah, Abraham, 
Moses, and Jesus as true prophets; but the im- 
plication was increasingly that former books were 
superseded. His revelations were put into an 
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antborized edition within three years of his death, 
and a revised Qur’an sixteen years later has proved 
final for the Sunnite sect, now the most influential. 
The transplantation of Islam to Persia, where high 
views of hereditary right were common, produced 
a schism soon after the Prophet’s death, and the 
Shf ites are legitimists not only in politics but in 
theology, holding that the hereditary successors 
of Muhammad are inspired. Three times this 
has had important results, with the Sufis, the 
Assassins, and the Babis {qq,v.). 

Literature. — Besides books mentioned in the text, see E. C. 
Selwyn, The Christian Prophets and the Prophetic Apocalypse^ 
London, 1900; G. N. Bonwetsch, Gesch. des MontanismuSt 
Erlangfen, 1881 ; H. Weinel, Die Wirkungen des Geistes und 
der Geister im nachapost. Zeitaltery Freiburg, 1899 ; J. F. K. 
Hecker, Epidemics of the Middle Ages, tr. Babington, London, 
1844 ; C, A. Cornelius, Gesch. des munster. Aufruhrs, Leipzig, 
1855-60 ; R. Heath, Anahaptism, London, 1895 ; R. Barclay, 
Inner Life of the Religious Societies of the Commonwealth, 
London, 1877 ; Rufus M. Jones, Studies in Mystical Religion^ 
London, 1909. Much additional material, including biographi- 
cal, may be gleaned from the artt. in PRE^ on ‘Joachim von 
Flore ’ (by Deutsch, ix. 227-232), ‘ Geisselung, kirchliche, v.’ (by 
Haupt, vi. 440 f.), * Bohm, Hans ’ (by Haupt, iii. 271 f.), ‘ Alom- 
brados’ (by Zockler, i. 388-390), ‘Hut, Hans’ (by Hegler, viii. 
489-491), ‘Hoffmann, Melchior’ (by Hegler, viii. 222-227), 

‘ Munster, Wiedertaufer’ (by Kohler, xiii. 542 ff., on Roth- 
mann), ‘Familisten’ (by Loofs, v. 760-765), ‘Petersen, Johann 
Wilhelm ’ (by Bertheau, xv. 169-175), and also from the perti- 
nent biographies in the DNB and the relative artt. in Cath. 
Encyc. ; see also. art. ‘Verzuckung’ (by Thieme), in PRE^ xx, 
686-698, and cf. art. Anabaptism, above, vol. i. pp. 406-412. On 
Mrs. White, see Life Sketches of Elder James White and his 
Wife, Mrs. Ellen G. White, Battle Creek, Michigan, 1880 ; on 
Dowie, R. Harlan, John Alexander Dowie and the Christian 
Catholic Apostolic Church in Zion, Evansville, Wisconsin, 1906 ; 
and on Shabbethai §ebi, JE xi. 218-225 (by Mai ter). 

W. T. Whitley. 

ENVIRONMENT (Biological). For the biolo- 
gist the problems raised by the term ‘ environment’ 
are largely concerned with the part this factor or 
collection of factors play in the process of 
evolutionary change. To what extent can the 
characters of living things be changed by changes 
in the conditions under which they live ; and, if 
such changes occur, how far can they become 
permanent ? That a definite change in the nature 
of the environment — temperature, moisture, food 
supply, or some other factor — will frequently bring I 
about a change in the organism is beyond dispute. 
But whether the impress left on the organism can 
be transmitted to the next generation — whether so- 
called ‘ acquired’ characters can be inherited — has 
been, and still is, a subject of keen controversy. 

In his theory of evolution, put forward in 1809, 
Lamarck laid it down as one of his laws that the 
functional changes produced by a change in the 
environment during the life of the organisms are 
transmitted to the offspring ; and during the next 
half century, in so far as the doctrine of evolution 
was accepted, it was accepted on this basis. By 
the publication of his Origin of Species in 1859, 
Darwin introduced another factor to account for 
evolutionary change, and the acceptance of ‘natural 
selection ’ released the evolutionist from the burden 
of ascribing all specific difference to the direct 
action of the environment on the living thing. 
Darwin, however, remained to some extent a 
follower of liamarck. Without variations upon 
which to work, natural selection cannot be effec- 
tive in producing evolutionary change. As to the 
origin of such variations he did not venture upon 
any general statement, holding that in some cases 
they might be brought about by the direct action 
of a changed environment, while in others they 
must be attributed to some innate tendency on 
the part of the organism to vary, due to causes of 
which we are quite ignorant. Nevertheless, he 
did not hesitate in many instances to state his 
opinion, that a change in the conditions of life 
led to modification through the increased use or 

1 For the ethical aspects, see Education (Moral), p. 216, and 
Ethics (Rudimentary), p. 426. 
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disuse of certain parts or organs, and that these 
modifications were accentuated and gradually 
rendered permanent through a continuous process 
of selection. 

As an example may be taken the relatively smaller size of 
the wing structures, with their lessened powers of flight, in 
domesticated fowls, ducks, and pigeons— a peculiarity which 
Darwin considered to have been directly initiated through 
the effects of disuse consequent upon a change of environ- 
ment, and ultimately exaggerated and fixed by long-continued 
selection. 

As compared with Lamarck on the one hand, 
and most modern biologists on the other, Darwin 
may he said to have held an intermediate position. 
For Lamarck the increased use or disuse of organs 
consequent upon a changed environment was the 
only source of variation, and therefore the sole 
factor in the transformation of species. For 
Darwin there were two classes of heritable varia- 
tion — ^variations arising through increased use or 
disuse, and variations arising spontaneously in 
the organism through causes not understood, 
though in either case the co-operation of natural 
selection was necessary to bring about a permanent 
change in form. Cf. art. Evolution (Biological). 

More recently the tendency among biologists 
has been to deny the transmissibility of modifica- 
tion acquired by the individual through a change 
of environment during its lifetime. This was 
largely brought about through the teaching of 
Weismann, who introduced a new conception of 
the relation of the reproductive tissues to the rest 
of the body. Hitherto this relation had been re- 
garded as an alternating one. The germ-cells 
gave rise to the individual, and the individual in 
turn produced the germ-cells. Weismann intro- 
duced the idea of the continuity of the germ plasm 
through successive generations, and regarded the 
body, or soma, as an offshoot specialized for carry- 
ing and protecting the all-important germ plasm. 
By its formation the body is, as it were, side- 
tracked off the main course of evolution. Its 
chief function is that of a trustee for the germ 
plasm which it contains. Moreover, the germ 
plasm carried by a given body belongs to the 
I same generation as the body itself, and is of equal 
age, both being the direct offspring of the germ 

P lasms carried in the bodies of the common parents, 
t is obvious that this conception of the relation 
between an individual and its contained repro- 
ductive tissue renders it difficult to conceive how 
a modification brought about by an environmental 
change in the former can induce such a change 
in the latter that, when it comes to throw off a 
somatic offshoot, it will convey to it the impress 
of a modification just produced in a group of cells 
in which it lived but from which it was not de- 
rived. Weismann, therefore, challenged the evi- 
dence for the supposed transmission of ‘ acquired ’ 
characters, and riiowed that when critically ex- 
amined it broke down. He also brought forward 
direct experimental evidence against the trans- 
missihility of a definite group of acquired char- 
acters, and showed, from a long series of experi- 
ments on mice, that mutilations are not in the 
least degree inherited. 

Nevertheless, heritable variations are continually 
arising in animals and plants, and it is in the seat 
of such variations that Weismann’s views differed 
from those earlier current. For Weismann, the 
seat of heritable variation was in the germ plasm, 
and not in the soma by which the germ plasm was 
carried. Any new variation first arises through 
some abnormal occurrence in the germ plasm. 
Having once arisen, its tendency is to become 
permanent, and it is expressed in each of the 
sequence of somatic offshoots to which that germ 
plasm gives rise. Fresh variations can, on Weis- 
mann’s view, he directly due to an environmental 
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change, but they owe their origin to the effect of 
the changed conditions on the germ plasm and not 
on the body which carries the germ plasm (cf. art. 
Heredity). The action of a changed environ- 
ment on a living thing may induce a change either 
in the soma^ or in the germ plasm, or in both; 
but, even if both are affected, it does not neces- 
sarily follow that the changes are corresponding 
ones. The change in the germ plasm can, of 
course, be appreciated only on its forming a 
somatic offshoot, and this may present modilica- 
tiona differing from those shown by the antecedent 
soma^ though the modifications in each case may 
have been brought about by the same environ- 
mental change. In the one case the change acts 
tlirectly upon the somatoplasm, in the other it 
acts upon the germ plasm which transmits the 
effects of the stimulus to the soma that subse- 
quently arises from it. 

Discussions on the transmission of environ- 
mental changes frequently arise out of cases in 
which the developing young, as in mammals and 
plants, are parasitic for a time upon the maternal 
parent. Decreased vigour in the parent, resulting 
from unfavourable conditions of nutrition, often 
leads to an abnormal lack of vigour in the off- 
spring, and this has sometimes been held to show 
that the direct effect of altered conditions on the 
parent is transmitted to the next generation. For 
example, two similar plants may be taken, of 
which one is grown under favourable, and the 
other under unfavourable, conditions. The seeds 
of both are collected and grown under similar 
conditions, and it is found that those derived from 
the latter plant give rise to less vigorous offspring 
than those deriv^ from the former. In such cases 
it is apt to be overlooked that the relation of the 
parent to the offspring is twofold. Not only does 
the parent carry the germ plasm from which the 
offspring arise, but at the same time it acts as the 
environment of the developing young. It is in 
the latter capacity that a modification in the 
parent following upon changed conditions brings 
about a modification in the offspring. The ques- 
tion is not one of the transmissibility of increased 
or decreased vigour from parent to offspring ; it is 
simply a question of the direct effect of altered 
environment on the developing young. 

Weismann’s views may be said to have met with 
general acceptance among biologists, though here 
and there were to be found a few supporters of a 
somewhat modified form of Lamarckianism. Little 
further advance was made until the 20th cent, 
brought with it a fresh stimulus to experimental 
work on living things, and within the last few 
years the question of the inheritance of ‘ acquired* 
characters has been re-opened, largely through the 
researches of Przibram, Kammerer, and others. 
The experiments of the last-named were for the 
most part made with amphibia and reptiles, and 
are concenied principally with colour modifica- 
tions or with modifications of the normal instincts 
resulting from a changed environment. In several 
such cases it is claimed that the modifications 
produced re-appear in the offspring even when 
they are reared under normal conditions. The 
possibility is not precluded that the germ plasm 
was altered simultaneously with, but independ- 
ently of, the somatoplasm in the individuals used 
for experiment ; and the results cannot be re- 
garded as conclusive evidence for the transmission 
of acquired characters, until it can be shown that 
they are reversible at will through the alteration 
of the environmental conditions. Though this 
has not yet been done, the experiments are full of 
suggestion, and there is reasonable hope that the 
work of the next decade will go far towards pro- 
viding the answer to the old and much debated 


question of the inheritance of modification brought 
about by an alteration in the environment. 

DmBRATURi.— In addition to the writings of Lamarck and 
Charles Darwin, the following will be found of interest to 
English students : S. Butler, Life and Habit, London, 1877, 
also Evolution, Old and JSew, do. 1879; E. D. Cope, 
Primary Factors of Organic Evolution, Chicago, 1896 ; T. H. 
Morgan, Experimental Zoology, London, 1907 ; A. Weis- 
mann, The Germ, Plasm (Eng. tr., do. 1902), also The Evolu- 
tion Theory, do. 1904. A succinct and illustrated account of 
the most recent experimental work is given in H. Przibram’s 
Experimental’Zoologie, iii. ‘ Phylogenese/ Vienna, 1910. The 
most recent discussion from the Lamarckian standpoint will be 
found in R. Semen's Die MnerM, Leipzig, 1908, and in his art 
in the Fortschritte der MturwissemchaM, Fwschung, voL ii., 
Vienna, 1911. R. C. PUNNETT. 

ENVY AND EMULATION.—!. Envy.— 
Envy is an emotion that is essentially both selfish 
and malevolent. It is aimed at persons, and im- 
plies dislike of one who possesses what the envious 
man himself covets or desires, and a wish to harm 
him. Graspingness for self and ill-will lie at the 
basis of it. There is in it also a consciousness of 
inferiority to the person envied, and a chafing 
under this consciousness. He who has got what 1 
envy is felt by me to have the advantage of me, 
and I resent it. Consequently, I rejoice if he finds 
that his envied possession does not ^ve him entire 
satisfaction — mnch more, if it actually entails on 
him dissatisfaction and pain : that simply reduces 
his superiority in my eyes, and ministers to my 
feeling of self-importance. As signifying in the 
envious man a want that is ungratilied, and as 
pointing to a sense of impotence inasmuch as he 
tacks the sense of power which possession of the 
desired object would give him, envy is in itself a 
painful emotion, although it is associated with 
pleasure when misfortune is seen to befall the 
object of it. As Dryden puts it, 

‘ Envy, that does with misery reside, 

The joy and the revenge of ruin’d pride/ 

It is obvious that envy and jealomy are closely 
allied. They have mnch in common, though they 
are perfectly distinct emotions. They are both 
selfish and malevolent, they are both concerned 
with pei*sons, and both imply hatred of their object 
and a desire to harm him. But there is a deeper 
malevolence in jealousy than in envy, and the 
former is the stronger and more imperious passion. 
For this there are various reasons. In the first 
place, it is owing to the fact that jealousy is 
grounded on some estimate of what is due to self ; 
it is not a mere consciousness of inferiority, as in 
envy. In the next place, there is a twofold source 
of irritation and displeasure to the jealous man, 
arising from the circumstance that three persons are 
involved in the situation, so that he is dealing, not 
with one rival, but with two (individuals or groups 
of individuals). When I am jealous of a person, 
it is because he has gained possession of the re- 
gard of another whose attachment I claim. This 
means that I hate the usurping person, but also 
that I am annoyed with the other who has allowed 
him thus to intrude. And so, also, when I say 
that I am jealous of a man’s popularity with a 
party or a section of the community, my meaning 
IS that I hate him for taking away a popularity 
that I myself claim or aspire to, and that 1 resent 
the pliability of the section or party who have 
allowed themselves to come under his influence. 

It is characteristic of jealousy that it distorts 
the nature of him who harbours it, depriving him 
of the power to see things as they really are, 
rendering him unjust in his judgments and over- 
suspicious, leading him to catch at straws and 
make much of trifles, and driving him on to acts 
of cruelty. 

* Jealousy is cruel as the grave : 

The flashes thereof are flashes of fire, 

A very flame of the Lord ’ (Ca 8®)* 
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Great poets, like Shakespeare, know well how to 
represent this emotion m its nature, play, and 
ottensiveness (see, e.^., Othello and Winter Nighfs 
Tale), and they mark its outward expression also, 
and elucidate it by similes. Says Chaucer, in 
‘ The Knight’s Tale*^ : 

‘ Therewith the fyr of jealousie up-sterte 
Withinne his brest, and hente him hy the herte 
So woodly, that he lyk was to biholde 
The boxtree, or the asshen, dede and colde ’ 

(lines 1299-1302 in vol. i. of A. W. Pollard’s 
ed. of the Canterbury Tales). 

Jealousy seems to be present to some degree in 
the lower animals, as w'ell as in men. 

* A favourite dog will be emotionally moved by the sight of 
his master fondling a kitten or another dog ; he will sometimes 
slink away and hide himself and sulk, or he will keep pushing 
himself forward to be caressed, with sidelong glances at the 
kitten. Some very young children behave in a similar waj^ 
when their mother nurses another child. And in both cases the 
jealous creature is apt to exhibit anger towards the intruder 
(W. McDougall, Introd. to Social Psychology, p. 138). 

2. Emulation.— Very different from envy, though 
often taken as synonymous with it, is emulatinm 
The latter is not, properly speaking, either selfish 
or malevolent, and it is not of the essence of it to 
be associated with hatred. It is characterized 
more liy contrasts with envy than by similarities. 
It is an exhilarating emotion, drawing forth and 
strengthening our activity, and is the condition of 
progress and healthy development in the individual, 
as it is the result of aspiration or the pursuit of an 
ideal. It is a species of rivalry or competition, 
and, therefore, presupposes antagonists or op- 
ponents. But an opponent need not be viewed as 
an enemy to be hated : rather, he is our friend, if 
he braces our nerves and calls forth our energies 
and helps us to develop ourselves. Egoistic, in- 
deed, emulation is, and has to be classed under the 
natural desire of superiority or power, but it is not 
selfish : it is compatible with generosity of charac- 
ter and good-will, which neither envy nor jealousy 
is. It stimulates us like play or the chase, and 
invigorates our nature ; and, by the fact that there 
is in it an element of uncertainty (if not of hazard), 
it adds to the zest of life, as pursuit and enterprise 

in general do. n j x 

The emotion seems not to be confined to man, 
but is shared in by the lower animals, as we see in 
the competition in racing between horses and the 
like ; and it is intense in children, entering into 
many of their games. 

Emulation must not be confused with ambition 
tq.'u. ). Ambition, too, reposes on the l^ove of power, 
and, when nobly directed, is a valuable and laud- 
able impulse, achieving great things : it is simply 
an eager desire (with effort to actualize it) to rise 
in place or to increase in influence ; and so far it is 
good. ‘ To take a Soldier without AmMion, sa^s 


good. ‘ To take a Soldier without AmMion, says 
Bacon, ‘is to pull off his spurres’ (Fssaijs, ‘Of 
Ambition’). But if, as Plato represents it in the 
Republic, it be the dominance of the will over the 
reason, then it is inordinate desire, and is ready to 
make a wTong use of rivals or those that stand in 
the way, ignoring the fact that every mp is an 
end in himself, and must not be treated simply as 
a tool. The ambitious man, we often say, has 
no conscience : at any rate, his conscience is sub- 
servient to his own purposes, and not necessa^nly to 
rectitude. It is not well with us when our principle 
becomes, ‘ / must rise, whoever falls, and whatever 
be the means.’ The evil consequences of ambition 
on character have been the 

poets alike all down the ages : by that sinne fell 
the Angels’ (i/in^r Henry VTIL, m. u, 

3 . Emulation degenerating.— Distinct though 

einulation and envy are, the one may 
into the other. It is manly and proper to wish to 
excel in a race, and to strain every nerve to accom- 
plish that end ; but, when the runner, finding him 
self likely to be outstripped by his opponent, tnes 


to jostle him or to trip him up, that is emulation 
degraded to envy : honourable rivalry has been 
replaced by conduct that is dishonourable and 
mean. 

‘Emulation,’ says Butler ^Serm. i. note 20), ‘is merely the 
desire and hope of equality with, or superiority over others, with 
whom we compare ourselves. . . . To desire the attainment of 
this equality or superiority by the particular means of others 
being: brought down to our own level, or below it, is, I think, 
the distinct notion of envy. Prora whence it is easy to see, that 
the real end, which the natural passion emulation, and which 
the unlawful one envy, aim at is exactly the same ; namely, that 
equality or superiority : and consequently, that to do mischief 
is not the end of envy, but merely the means it makes use of to 
attain its end.’ 

The lapse into envy brings its own nemesis. 
The envy of the envious man reacts upon himself : 
it is apt to bring him more pain than pleasure— as 
the common phrase has it, it ‘ gnaws ’ his soul, 

4 . Implication of society.— It only remains to 
add that the emotions here considered— envy and 
jealousy, emulation and ambition — presuppose 
society ; i.e. they could not exist except in a 
social environment or setting. They are essen- 
tially egoistic, inasmuch as they centre in the self 
or Ego, being concerned primarily with the in- 
dividual’s interest ; but they are conditioned for 
their existence by the fact that there is an ‘ other ’ 
over against the individual, competing with him 
and possessing different and, it may be, antagonistic 
interests. They all imply relations to other human 
beings, and the conception of a pure ‘ individual ’ — 
of an isolated conscious unit, absolutely divorced 
from every other conscious unit — is an absurdity : 
egoism (g'.v.), in that sense, there can be none. 
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bridire, 1909) ; Francis Bacon, Essays, ix., xxxvi. ; Descartes, 
The Passions of the Soul (tr. E. S. Haldane and G. R. T. Boss, in 
The Philosophical Works 0 / Descartes, vol. i., Cambridge, 1911) ; 
Soinoza, Ethica, pars iii. (tr. W. H. White and Amelia Hutchi- 
son Stirling, 3rd ed., London, 1899) ; Leibniz, New Essays con- 
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Treatise of Human Nature, bk. ii. pt. ii. sec. viii. ; Thomas 
Reid. Works, ed. Hamilton, Edinburgh, 1854, p. 666 ff. ; James 
Beattie, Elements of Moral Science, Edinburgh, 1817, i. 215-218; 
Dugald Stewart, The Philosophy of the Actice and Moral 
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William L. Davidson. 
EPICTETUS. — Epictetus of Hierapolis (c. A.D. 
50-130) was a distinguished pupil of the Roman 
philosopher Musonius. Though not possessed of 
the originality or daring of his teacher, he has 
attained much greater fame through the fact that 
the substance of a great number of his discourses 
was preserved and published by his pupil Arrian. 
Erom the date of their first publication down to 
the present day these ‘ discourses of Epictetus ’ 
have enjoyed an extraordinary popularity ; they 
have been many times translated into various 
European languages ; and they constitute an 
authority of the first importance, both as to the 
teaching of the Stoic philosophy which Epictetus 
professed, and as to the social atmosphere of Rome 
in the 1st cent. A.D. 

Epictetus was brought up as a slave in the house 
of Epaphroditus, a freedman of Nero, and presum- 
ably the same who became his secretary, remained 
faithful to him upon his fall, assisted him in liis last 
hours, and was afterwards put to death by Domitian. 
Epaphroditus recognized the talent of the young 
slave, gave him the liberal education which was 
at that time the privilege of the humblest members 
of the great Roman households, and sent him as a 
young man to study under Musonius. He then 
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gave him his freedom, and Epictetus took up with 
success the profession of popular philosopher. 
Young men from all parts of tne Empire listened 
to his teaching, and men of rank and position 
sought his advice. In the year A.B. 89 he fell a 
victim to the edict of Domitian against the philo- 
sophers, and was exiled from Rome and Italy ; he 
withdrew to Nicopolis, and lectured there till his 
death in a ripe old age. The Emperor Trajan held 
him in special honour, and the records of his teach- 
ing exercised a great influence on the youth of 
Marcus Aurelius. 

Epictetus was well schooled in the orthodox 
teaching of the Stoic philosophy, and it has been 
shown that both in his principles and in his use of 
technical language he is loyal to it. It is, however, 
only with difficulty and by a careful rearrangement 
of the material that a philosophical system can be 
deduced from his recorded utterances. Each of 
these is complete in itself, and has as its direct 
aim the enforcement of some moral principle by 
an appeal to the conscience of his hearers. Thus 
the practical application of ethics outweighs all 
other parts of the philosophy ; and, whilst there 
is constant repetition within this field, the rest of 
the system is only hinted at by casual allusions. 
The ethical principles of Epictetus are strongly 
coloured by the circumstances of the time. He 
urges that, although political and personal freedom 
may be wanting, no man can be deprived of true 
freedom, which consists in pursuing virtue, the 
only good. Fortune has no power over the philo- 
sopher, because the things that she can give and 
take away are indifferent. The exercise of virtue 
consists in attention to the homely duties which 
result from human relationships, such as those of 
master and slave, parent and child, magistrate and 
citizen. In all his troubles the good man is com- 
forted by the nearness of God, whose will he gladly 
obeys, and to whose decrees he is resigned. Epic- 
tetus holds up to our admiration the ^cture of the 
ideal Cynic, who, disdaining home or comfort for 
himself, becomes the servant of all, and enters 
every family to reconcile or to console ; but he 
avoids the paradoxes in which the early Stoics 
and Cynics alike delighted, is gentle and reason- 
able in his teaching, and seldom engages in sharp 
controversy. He asserts his personal convictions 
most definitely in an uncompromising denial of 
the doctrine (towards which his hearers were 
strongly inclined) of the continuance of personality 
after death. 

The discourses of Epictetus are so often con- 
sidered typical of Stoicism that it is necessary to 
observe that he was Stoic with a difference. In 
temperament he had little in common with Zeno 
and Cleanthes, who were enthusiasts and revolu- 
tionaries; and hardly more with Pansetius and 
the ‘middle Stoics,’ who were gentlemen and 
statesmen. Epictetus, even when his position was 
highest, was at heart a slave ; his talents lay at 
the disposition of others. He accepted Stoicism at 
command ; and in the same spirit he accepted the 
religion, the politics, and the social circumstances 
of his time. No man could be more precise in 
insisting upon the regular and contented perform- 
ance of all actions approved by the general opinion ; 
around these he threw the glow of a religious sub- 
missiveness which certainly forbade him to do 
wrong at the bidding of any earthly master, but 
at the same time predisposed him to consider as 
right any burden that others might lay upon him. 
Domitian was unduly anxious if ever lie imagined 
that political danger could arise from such a 
philosopher. 

The study of the discourses of Epictetus is an 
indispensable starting-point for a true understand- 
ing of the teaching of St. Paul. Better than 


any work of antiquity they reveal to us the 
inner thoughts of the social circles to which the 
Apostle chiefly addressed himself. See, further, 
art. Stoicism. 

Litebaturb.— dissertatiomsr ed. H. Schenkl, Leipzig, 
1898 (here the ancient references to the life of Epictetus are 
also collected); tr. of the Dismrtatimies^ with notes, a Life of 
Epictetus, and a view of his philosophy, by G. Long, London, 
1848; H. von Amim, art. in Pauly-Wissowa, llth half-volume, 
1907; R. Asmus, Qumstumes Epictetem, Freiburg, 18^; A. 
BonhSffer, Bpictet und die Stoa, Stuttgart, 1890, also Die 
Bthik des Stoikers Bpictet, do. 1894 ; Ivo Brans, de Schola 
Bpicteti, Kiel, 1897 ; H. Schenkl, Die epiktet. Fragnmite, 
Vienna, 1888; J. Stuhrmann, de vocabuiw notimmm philo- 
sophicamm ah Bpicteto adhihitis, Jena, 18S5 : T. Zahn, Der 
Stoiker BpikUt und sein Verhditim zum ChriMenium^, Leip- 
zig, 1895 ; W. L* Davidson, The Stoic Creed, Edinburgh, 1907, 
passim. E. V. ARNOLD. 

EPICUREANS. — The Epicureans are properly 
the adherents of the Greek philosopher Epicurus. 
But the term is popularly and less correctly used 
with reference to thinkers of later times who did 
not belong to his school, and were not directly 
influenced by his teaching.^ Thus hedonistic 
ethics, the rejection of purpose in Nature, and 
the denial of a moral government of the world, 
were vaguely called ‘Epicurean,’ from whatever 
quarter such views were put forward. The school 
is interesting as the heir to the doctrines of the 
Ionian philosophers, and as the exponent of ancient 
materialism in its final form. 

I. Life and writings of Epicurus. — Epicurus 
(341-270 B.C.) belongs to an age when the first 
speculative impulse of the Greek intellect had 
already subsided. The chief facts of his life are 
collected by Diog. Laert, (x. 1-2S). 

He was born at Samos (where his father Keocles had received 
a grant of land when the Athenians occupied the island) on the 
7th day of Qamelion, 341. Though he traced his descent to 
the famous clan of the Philaidae, his family was poor, and he is 
said to have aseisted his father, who was a schoolmaster as well 
as a fanner, and his mother, who performed certain religious 
rites of purification. When he was twelve years old he began 
to study philosophy, probably at Teos, under Nausiphanes, a 
Democritean. He also heard Pamphilus, a Flatonist, at Samos. 
After the death of Alexander the Greatj at the time when 
Epicurus was completing the military service required of every 
Athenian citizen as an in Attica, his father, with the 

other Athenian settlers, was expelled from Samos by Perdiccas, 
and went to CJolophon. The following years seem to have been 
spent in private study, until, at the age of 32, he began to 
teach, first at Mytilene, then at Lampsacus ; next, from 306 
onwards, at Athens. Prom Mytilene he drew Hermarchus, 
afterwards his successor. The adherents won at Lampsacus 
formed the kernel of his school. Such were Idomeneus, and 
Leonteus with his wife Themista, among the richest and most 
influential of the citizens; such, too, were Metrodorus, Polysenus, 
and Colotes, who became his ablest pupils. At Athens he 
gathered a community about him in the famous garden, where 
the members met as friends and pupils of a common master. 
Shut off from the world around, and closely united to each 
other by their fervent belief in his teaching, they resembled 
a religious sect rather than a philosophic school ; and their 
affection for Epicurus bordered on adoration. He accepted 
such respect and veneration as a matter of course, assumed the 
responsibility of a spiritual director, and by his whole behaviour 
consdously imposed on them an absolute devotion to his person. 
He drew up for them catechisms of his doctrines, which they 
were bidden to learn by heart. By example and precept he 
condemned excess and recommended a simple mode of life, 
discouraged ambition, and counselled retirement from the 
world. His whole day was taken up with study, authorship, 
and correspondence. His health had always been delicat e ; 
only an invalid racked with pain could have rated painlessness 
so high. Having outlived Metrodorus and Polysenus, his 
favourite disciples, he succumbed to a painful malady in his 
72nd year (270 B.c.). A scrap of his letters shows that he bore 
the agony of the last fortnight with cheerful confidence. 

Of the 300 rolls which this industrious recluse 
lived to complete, no fewer than 37 belonged to his 
magnum vepl ^iJcrews, of which fragments of 
books iL, xL, xiv., xv., and xxviii. have been re- 
covered, though in a very imperfect state, from 
Herculaneum. The work proceeded slowly ; in 
300-299 it had reached hook xv,, and, four years 
later, book xxviii. Of his other works only scanty 
fragments are preserved, sufficient, however, to 

1 It is interesting to note that, in Rabbinical Judaism, 
‘Epicurean* (D’mp'fJR) is a stock synonym for ‘infidel,’ ‘ma- 
terialist * (Deutsch, in JB i. 666 f.). 
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show their great variety. IVIany were scientific 
treatises, some physical {Trepl Miitav Kal Kevov, irepi 
ryj$ iv Ty drS/Kp ycoulas, wepl a<pijs, Tepl rod opoLp)^ 
others ethical {wepl alpi(r€oov Kai (f>vyCov, Trepl 
irepl diKaiocrdpys Kal tQv dX\<av dperuvj irepl ydovys, 
irepl ocroLdTTjToSf v€pl riXovs), and one, the famous 
Kap(hpj dealt with the standards of truth in scien- 
tific inquiry. Others treated of lighter topics, e.g. 
the dialogue 2 )u/ 47 r< 5 crtot', in which both Epicurus 
and Metrodorus were interlocutors. Of those 
which took their titles from the names of men and 
women, some were most likely eulogies of friends 
or, it may be, tributes to their memory, e.g, 
^ApiarrdpovXos, Neo/cX^s, XaipidrjfMos (named after the 
three brothers of Epicurus), MpdXoxos, "Byycniya^, 
Oe/t^cTTo., MrjTpddcopos. Others were certainly con- 
troversial : ’ArWSw/Jos, Tt/40/cpdTi7y, ’ETriro/tl) tQp Tpbs 
rods ^vcrtKods, Trepl TadQp 56^at, vpbs TifioKpdryp, Tpbs 
AyjidKpiTOPj Tpbs QebtppoffTOPf Trpbs robs M-eyapcKobs. 
His correspondence was from an early time passed 
round from hand to hand, and highly valued for 
its didactic tone j but there are personal traits in 
the letter to his mother discovered at CEnoanda, and 
in another to a little girl, possibly the daughter of 
Metrodorus. This mass of writing is represented 
now by the three epistles : (i.) to Herodotus, an 
epitome of physics (Hiog. Laert. x. 35-83) ; (ii.) 
to Pythocles, irepl fxereihpwp, a similar epitome 
treating of atmospheric and celestial occurrences, 
including earthquakes 84-121) ; (iii.) to Menoe- 
ceus, on religion and ethics {ih, 122-135) ; to which 
may be added (iv.) Kbpcai 86^ai, an arbitrary selec- 
tion or anthology of striking sentences from the 
larger works, put together on no obvious principle, 
and as remarkable for repetitions as for omissions 
(id, 139-154). This, though the most famous, was 
not the only anthology of the kind : another, 
VpwfioXSyeLop, containing eighty-one sentences or 
maxims by Epicurus, many of them new, was 
recently found, and published by C. Wotke in 
Wiener Studien, x. 175 ff’. 

The epistles to Herodotus and Menoeceus are unquestionably 
genuine. Usenet doubted whether Epicurus himself compiled 
the epistle to Pythocles, though he admitted that it was drawn 
from his works, citing in support of his contention Philodemus 
in VolL Here. coll. alt. i. 162. H. von Arnim (Pauly-Wissowa, 
vi. 137 £E.) defends the authenticity of this coi^endium also. 
Modern readers find the style of Epicurus diffi- 
cult ; but this was not the judgment of antiquity. 
He was so lucid a writer, says Diogenes Laertius, 
that in his work on Rhetoric he makes clearness 
the sole requisite. This one merit is granted him 
by Cicero, who criticizes severely his neglect of 
those graces of style which give to the works of 
Plato, Aristotle, and Theophrastus a perennial 
charm. But the truth is that, like other philoso- 

hers, notably Aristotle, Epicurus had two styles. 

o voluminous an author was almost bound to 
vary his mode of expression, according as he ad- 
dressed an esoteric circle of disciples or a wider 
public. For the former, clearness and precision 
sufficed; but the epistle to Menoeceus, in its 
avoidance of hiatus and its fervid, if restrained, 
eloquence, remains to show that upon occasion 
Epicurus could write for effect. 

2 . The School. — Our authorities are unanimous 
that there never was a more united school. The 
doctrine of the founder was passed on unaltered, 
and it is difficult to detect any material divergence 
from orthodoxy in the expositions of succeeding 
ages. Of the immediate disciples, three, Metro- 
dorus (330-277 B.C.), Polyaenus, and Hermarchus, 
were in later times joined with the master as the 
four pillars or standards of orthodoxy. 

Polyaenus had been an eminent mathematician ; and Metro- 
dorus, who after his first introduction never left Epicurus 
except once to spend six months at his old home, was the 
favourite and the most gifted. We have a list of fourteen works 
by him, and they were cited in later times as of all but equal 
authority with the master’s own. Several of them appear from 
the titles to have been controversial works ; for even Metro- 


dorus found his scientific activity limited by the very complete- 
ness and finality of the system which he embraced. Loyalty 
to the master was incompatible with free inquiry, and in all 
succeeding generations Epicureans who wrote on philosophy 
at all were bound either to expound and expand his originiu 
statements, or to expose and refute those who did not accept 
them. Metrodorus had a brother Timocrates, who first em- 
braced and then abandoned the faith— almost the only instance 
of a renegade in the annals of the school. It was in a polemic 
against this heretic that he somewhat coarsely avowed that a 
sound digestion is the standard of all that pertains to naan’s 
wellbeing— an avowal of which the enemies of the school were 
not slow to take advantage. 

From Hermarchus, who succeeded Epicurus, the headship 
of the school passed to Polystratus, of whose work vepl oAoyov 
icara^poi^orecos we have fragments, deciphered by Compere 
{Henn. ii. 398 f.); from him it passed to Dionysius (200 b.o.), 
and next to Basilides ; and then in unbroken succession for 
several centuries, though our information is so scanty that 
many of the scholarchs are not known to us even by name. 
About 100 B.C. Zeno of Sidon, who is mentioned by Cicero, 
succeeded Apollodorus (6 KtproTvpawos), who was the author of 
some 400 treatises. Zeno was followed by Phiedrus, whose 
successor. Patron, was head from 78 until after 51 b.c. But the 
most conspicuous Epicurean in the Roman society of that day 
was Philodemus of Gadara, tutor and guest of Piso, the consul 
of 67 B.C. His poetical skill is admitted by Cicero (in Pis. 
28 f.), and over thirty of his epigrams are included in the 
Anthologia Palatina. He was also a prolific prose writer ; the 
library of an Epicurean at Herculaneurn contained works bjr 
him — irept everepeCas, irepl /aovatKijs, irepl pr^ropiKijs, Trepl iroiijpa- 
Twv, irepl (rqp.eLiav Kal <n}ju,eic«)crewv, irept KaKuSiV^ irepl bpyrjs, vepl 
davdrov — ^fragments of which have been in part, but very im- 
perfectly, deciphered. He also wrote on the Philosophic 
Schools, in at least ten books (Diog. Laert. x. S). In the 1st 
cent. B.C. also lived at Rome Asclepiades of Bithynia, a cele- 
brated medical practitioner, who put forward a new theory of 
the origin and classification of diseases, which he based upon 
an adaptation of the Epicurean doctrine of atoms and void. 
The Roman poet Lucretius (q.v.) hailed Epicurus as the de- 
liverer of mankind from superstition and the fear of death. 
The same passionate enthusiasm marks the outpourings of a 
certain Diogenes, who had spent his life in propagating Epi- 
curean doctrine in CEnoanda, an obscure Pisidian town, where, 
in 1884, two French scholars, Holleaux and Paris, discovered 
inscriptions on the walls of the market-place. From them we 
learn that the aged teacher, knowing his end to be near, left a 
sermon in stone where it was bound to catch the eye of every 
resident and every casual visitor. The inscription includes 
tracts by Diogenes himself (i.) On the Nature of Things (34 
columns); (ii.) On the Infinity of Worlds^ addressed to Anti- 
pater (12 columns) ; (iii.) an ethical discourse (36 columns) ; 
and (iv.) a fragment On Old Age, addressed to the young. To 
these are appended maxims of Epicurus, and what is apparently 
a citation from a letter to his mother. 

3 . Philosophy and its divisions. — ^As a child of 
his age, Epicurus emphasized the importance of 
conduct, defining philosophy as ‘ a daily business 
of speech and thought to ensure a happy life.* 
The loss of national independence and the decay 
of civic life are often alleged as causes why the 
later Greek philosophy became more and more 
practical, and the needs of the individual its chief 
preoccupation ; but this change of direction had 
set in long before, with the Sophists and the 
Socratics. The older physicists sought knowledge 
for its own sake ; Epicurus and his school sought 
it as a means to happiness. 

* If we had never been molested by alarms at celestial and 
atmospheric phenomena,’ he says, ‘or by the misgiving that 
death somehow affects us, or by neglect of the proper limits of 
pains and desires, we should have had no need to study natural 
science ’ (Diog. Laert. x. 142). And again, ‘ Vain is the discourse 
of that philosopher by whom no human suffering is healed’ 
(Porphyrius, ad Marcellam, xxxi. p. 209, 28 [Nauck], fr. 221 
[Usener]). 

By these and similar utterances he attests the 
predominance of the practical aim, and by impli- 
cation prescribes limitations to the necessary task 
of physical inquiry. We must study Nature be- 
cause we ourselves are part of it, and, until we 
have gained some acquaintance with the whole, 
we shall not understand our relations to it, or 
learn on what conditions our happiness depends. 
So far from encouraging the extension of research, 
Epicurus was impatient of such studies as poetry, 
rhetoric, and mathematics, which had their place 
in the ordinary education of the day, because 
they did not contribute to happiness. ‘ Hoist all 
sail,* he writes to a young friend, ‘ and give a wide 
berth to culture (iraidela),* In his system there is 
no great originality ; he borrowed his physics from 
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Democritus (q.v.), to whom he stands in much the 
same relation as do the Stoics to Heraclitus. To 
him the value of the discoveries of the Atomists 
lies in their utility ; they free us from the errors 
of popular belief and false philosophy. Thus they 
are directly subservient to a happy life. Philo- 
sophy had been divided into Logic, Physics, and 
Ethics ; but the great mass of logical doctrine was 
rejected by Epicurus as superfluous. Like men of 
science in more recent times, he wished to concern 
himself not with words but with things. How- 
ever, besides Physics and Ethics, he recognized 
what he called Canonic, a study of the standard, 
or canon, of rimth. The aim of 'this study was to 
convince us that our knowledge of Nature is trust- 
worthy. It was not so much an independent divi- 
sion of the system as~what. it is sometimes called 
— an appendix or special part of Physics {accessio 
natumhs qyartis [Ben, Ep, 89. 11]). 

Physics.-~{a) General principles , — The two 
epitomes mentioned above, the epistle to Herodotus 
and that to Pythoeles, are the most trustworthy 
sources for Emcurean physics. Like all his Ionian 
predecessors, Epicurus starts with the axiom that 
matter is indestructible. Nothing can arise out 
of that which is not; nothing which actually 
exists can be altogether annihilated. Moreover, 
the sum-total of things was always such as it is 
now, and such it will ever remain. For there is 
nothing into which it can change, since outside 
the sum of things there is nothing that could 
enter into it and bring about the diange. The 
whole of being, then, consists of bodies and space. 
Experience through sense attests the existence of 
bodies, and without space (rtiiros) — which we also 
call an intangible existence vacuum 

(/cey<5v), or room ix^pa ) — the motion of bodies, which 
is also a datum of experience, is inconceivable. 
Beyond bodies and space there is nothing— no 
tertium quid — which can be conceived to exist, so 
long, that is, as we fix our attention upon wholes 
or separate things, in contradistinction to the 
qualities, whether essential or accidental, which 
belong to things. But a distinction must be 
drawn between those bodies which are composite 
and those which are simple. The former are 
imions of particles — unions which can be again 
dissolved; the latter, the particles of matter 
themselves, must be unchangeable and indivisible 
(hence their name, drogot, drojua). All apparent 
becoming and perishing of things depends upon 
the alternate uniting and separating of such 
ultimate indestructible particles. The All, or 
sum of things, is by its very notion infinite. For, 
If finite, it must be bounded by a something out- 
side it, which is inconsistent with the notion of 
the AH. It is infinite, not only spatially, but in 
respect of the number of indivisible particles or 
atoms contained in it ; for, if space were infinite 
and bodies finite, they would not have stayed 
anywhere, but have been dispersed and lost in the 
void; whereas, if space were finite, it could not 
find room for infinite matter. The atoms resist 
disintegration because they are all matter ; they 
contain no void within them. In Lucretian 
language, they are strong in solid singleness. 
They vary in shape ; the atoms of each shape are 
absolutely infinite, but the variety of shapes, 
though indefinitely great, is not absolutely infinite. 
The atoms are eternally in motion, rebounding 
after collision, or again oscillating when imprisoned 
in a mass with other atoms which temporarily 
form a composite thing. This is because every 
atom is in void space, which offers no resistance ; 
and there was no beginning to all these motions, 
because both matter and space are infinite. Hence, 
too, there must be an infinity of worlds — Some like 
this of ours, others unlike it. A world is defined 


{§ 88), after Leucippus, as a sort of envelope of 
sky enclosin<j an earth and stars and all visible 
tilings, whicfi is cut ofi‘ from the infinite, and 
terminates in a boundary which may revolve or be 
at rest, which may be round or triangular, or of 
any shape whatsoever. 

After thus laying down the principles of matter 
and motion, Epicurus proceeds to deal with the 
films (ctSwXa) which emanate from bodies, by which 
he, like Democritus, explained perceptions of ex- 
ternal objects, and mental activity in general. 
Such husks of films are incessantly streaming from 
the surface of all perceptible bodies, the waste 
being as constantly repaired by the accession of 
fresh atoms from the infinite store of matter. 
Their velocity through space is enormous, if they 
encounter no resistance ; and, so long as this is the 
case, they preserve the relative shape, with pro- 
jections and depressions, of that object from which 
they were parted. This ^ degree of resemblance 
entitles them to be called images, in spite of their 
lack of depth. Our sensations of seeing, hearing, 
and smelling depend upon the entrance of these 
films into the appropriate organs of sense. Our 
belief in the permanence of visible external objects 
is due to the constant succession of images of the 
same shape and colour which reach us from them. 
And, as with the eyes, so with the mind. The 
mental perception of shane, whether in dreams or 
in intuitive thought, is due to the impact of the 
€B(a\a upon the liner substance of the mind. But 
not all the films which strike upon the senses or 
the mind reach us unimpaired. In the course of 
their passjige the outlines may have been blurred, 
distorted, or mutilated. Furtlier, in the air atomic 
structures may arise which never formed the 
superficial layer of any actual body, e,g, a Centaur, 
and these, coming in contact with the senses or 
the mind, give rise to erroneous judgments. 

{b) Canonic , — At this point the purely physical 
exposition naturally passes over into Canonic. In 
his treatment of the problem of truth and error, 
Epicurus inflexibly adheres to one main position : 
that perceptions of sense and mental intuitions 
are always tnxe, and that error creeps in with 
judgment or opinion Judgment undertakes 

to interpret sensation. If we want to test the 
truth of a judgment about an external object, we 
compare the sensations which we receive in 
succession from it. If, then, the earlier inter- 
pretation is confirmed ^•jnjmpfrvp7}6§) by a 

subsequent observation, the judgment was true ; 
if, how’ever, it be not so confirmed gh iTci/xap- 
TVfnjO^), the judgmentwas false, as when the tower 
which seemed round at a distance is discovered on 
a nearer approach to be square. This is a case 
where subsequent examination is possible (rd 
vpoapihov ) ; but many Judgments deal with the 
unknowm (d^TyXov), about which we draw inferences 
from the known. Here the dSi^Xoy, which cannot 
be directly perceived, must be made the subject of 
an inference by connecting it with another object 
which can be perceived. There are also cases, 
within the region of known and knowable fact, 
where, owing to circumstances, the test of sensation 
cannot be directly applied a second time. Where 
for any of these reasons further confirmation 
Giripapri^dis) is inapplicable, Epicurus falls back 
upon a feebler test — ^the absence of contradictory 
experience : cf. obK 6,PTtfiapTi&pr}(ns Si iairiP dKokovdia 
rod vTro<rra,$ivTOS Kal So^curdipro^ dSijXov r(p <paiPoju.ip(p 
(Sext. adv. Math, vii. 213, fr. 247 [Usenet]). The 
Judgment upon its trial is acquitted of error because 
no fact {ivapyis) can be adduced to witness against 
it. Thus applied, the Canon allows the strangest 
hypotheses concerning atoms, images (cfSwXa), and 
gods to pass unchallenged. It should be noted also 
that the procedure by way of induction and analogy 
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presupposes something answering to a law of 
uniformity— ‘ as are the instances under our ob- 
servation, so too are the instances inaccessible to 
observation.’^ Sometimes, it is true, Epicurus does 
reason in this way : the imperceptible atoms and 
their movements are construed as if, under the 
microscope or some more potent aid, they could be 
directly observed. At other times the Canon is 
differently applied. Somewhere in infinity all 
possibilities are realized, for nothing in our 
experience contradicts either this general proposi- 
tion, or particular cases affected, such as the 
shapes of the worlds, or the alternative explana- 
tions of celestial phenomena. A mutilated tract 
by Philodemus of Gadara on signs and inferences 
{T€pl (TTjixdojv Kal is a proof that, two 

centuries after the death of its founder, the school 
was still interested in analogical and inductive 
reasoning. Again, Epicurus laid doAvn a criterion 
for the practical as well as for the theoretical 
sphere. This consisted in the peculiar sensations 
01 pleasure and pain, in which he recognized the 
same clear evidence {ivdpyeLa) which belongs to 
perceptions of external objects (Diog. Laert. x. 34; 
Aristocles ap* Euseb. Prcep, evang. xiv. 21, p. 
768c?ff'. ; Cic. de Fin. i. 23, fr. 243 [Usener]). This 
is of the highest importance when he comes to 
Ethics. 

Besides immediate perception, and the feelings 
of pleasure and pain, a further standard of true 
judgments is to be found in preconception (TrpdXTjxl/ts). 
This term denotes primarily a notion based upon 
and derived from perception, and therefore, like it, 
valid, which has found expression in some common 
term in daily use (e.g. ‘ man ’). The utterance of 
the term calls up in those who understand the 
language a clear and distinct mental image {irp6KTi\f/Ls) 
already formed from previous clear and distinct 
perceptions. Sometimes, however, true judgments 
so universally recognized as not to require further 
testing by experience are also called preconceptions 
(TTpoX-jJ^ets). In any case, both their validity as 
tests of truth, and the mark of clearness and 
distinctness which they present, must be of a 
secondary and derivative kind, as compared with 
sensation. 

(c) The atoms. — Returning now (§ 54) to the 
unchangeableness of the atoms, Epicurus thence 
deduces the distinction between primary and 
secondary qualities long before announced by 
Democritus {q.v.). All qualities (TrotdrT/res) are 
changeable ; but the atoms must be thought of as 
unchangeable, for all changes must have something 
permanent underlying them. Hence the atoms 
possess only weight, shape, and magnitude, to 
which may be added impenetrability (dvrirvrla : 
Sext. adv. Math. x. 240, fr. 275 [Usener]). They 
have not colour, smell, taste, heat, cold, dampness, 
or dryness. These changeable qualities arise, not 
in the atoms but in the composite wholes {crvyKpla-eLs), 
through the varying union and arrangement of 
atoms {iv ry TroLq. (rvvdicrei twv drSfitav ravra : Simp. 
Categ. 14, fr. 288 [Usener]). But, while Democritus 
made the secondary qualities relative {p6/x(p 
v6fxip 7Xi'Ki5), Epicurus by his unshakable belief in 
the reality of present sensation is bound to attribute 
them to the composite objects or perceptible things. 
The leaf is yellow, though its atoms have no colour, 
for my sensation of yellowness upon seeing it is 
real and objective, due to an image, of the same 
colour as the leaf {bfioxpbm ; Diog. Laert. x. 49, p. 
11 [Usener]), which enters my eye. The whole 
variety of changing qualities present in experience 
can, Epicurus maintains, be derived from shape 
and magnitude, the qualities which are left to the 
atoms, if due account be taken of variety in atomic 
arrangement and motion. Another point of differ- 
ence from Democritus is that, whereas he made 


his atoms of all sizes, Epicurus objects to the 
assumption as unnecessary for the explanation of 
differences of quality, and as involving the absurdity 
of visible atoms. Nor, again, can any atom be 
infinitely small, for no body of finite size can 
contain an infinity of constituents, nor can sub- 
division go on indefinitely, for then some part of 
matter would be annihilated. Though the atom is 
the least body sei)arately existing, it has itself 
minimal parts, which must be conceived on the 
analogy of the corresponding minimal parts of 
bodies of finite size. Space and time, as well as 
matter, are conceived as made up of minimal parts 
not ^ further subdivisible. In infinite space all 
bodies move with uniform velocity (Icrorax^^s [Diog. 
Laert. x. 61]), so long as they encounter no resist- 
ance, which is made to account for all variation in 
velocity {^pddovs ykp Kal rdxovs dvriKow^ Kal odK 
dvTiKoir^ ofioiojpLaXa/JL^dvei : ib. X. 46, p. 10 [Usener]). 
The free atoms move with the swiftness of thought 
over the very greatest distances, and this uniform 
velocity is maintained, whether the atom falls 
from above downwards under the influence of 
weight, or recoils from collision with another 
atom, or oscillates in the entangled mass of atoms 
which make up a sensible thing. The downward 
motion due to weight presumes that up and down 
are somehow empirically determined. Now, in 
infinite space there can be no up or down in the 
sense of a highest or lowest point or surface beyond 
which a body cannot move. At the same time, 
the opposite directions up and down, which we 
distinguish in any line of finite length, remain 
equally opposed when the line is prolonged to 
infinity. 

5, The soul. — The materialism of Epicurus is 
prominent in his treatment of the soul. It is a 
corporeal substance, a compound of atoms of four 
different species, distributed throughout the frame, 
but more densely massed in the breast. It most 
resembles warm breath, i.e, wind mixed with heat. 
Elsewhere it is said to contain air as distinct from 
wind, and a fourth nameless substance which is 
the seat of sensation, memory, love, hate, and 
intellect in general (r^ ydp y Kplyei Kal /uLvujpopedeif 
Kal 0t\ei Kal //.Lcrei, Kal SXtus rb ^p6vi/xoy Kal hoyicrriKbp 
^K Tipds ^V)(riP dKaTOPOp^darov Troibrriros iviylpecrdaL : 
Pint. adv. Col. 20, p. 1118c?, fr. 314 [Usener]). 
Portions of this subtle substance may leave the 
body, as in sleep, or through the effect of a deadly 
blow, and yet the patient may recover, and receive 
new accessions of soul-substance from outside. 
Its mobility is shown in thought, feeling, and the 
bodily motions which it originates. The connexion 
and mutual dependence of the two corporeal sub- 
stances, soul and body, are conceived as follows. 
We derive sensation, sentience, feeling, mainly 
from soul, partly from body ; for our soul would 
not be sentient unless it were confined in our body. 
Being so confined, it confers this q^uality on the 
body, which it renders sentient; but the body 
does not share in the other functions of the soul, 
such as memory and thought. The peculiar 
motions of the soul’s substance, on which these 
higher functions depend, are also conditioned by 
the body which encloses and holds it together. 
At death the lifeless corpse ceases to feel ; but the 
soul, too, can no longer retain sensation when 
separate from the body, but is dispersed in air. 

Essential attributes and accidents. — That the 
soul is not an incorporeal substance is proved bj 
the fact that it acts and is acted upon. There is 
nothing incorporeal to Epicurus except empty 
space. Whatever else we call incorporeal is found, 
upon examination, to be, not an independent 
thing, but an attribute or quality. And here a 
distinction must be drawn between essential attri- 
butes {(Tofi^efifiKbra), which are inseparable from {del 
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TapcLKoXovdovvra) tliG conception either of a hody in 
general or of a visible body, and the fortuitous 
transitory states, or accidents {(rvjuTrT^jmra), with 
which this is not the case. The former, Epicurus 
holds, are not independent substances, or incor- 
poreal entities, or simply non-existent; in their 
entirety they constitute the permanent nature of 
the whole body, though not in the sense that they 
are parts of it spatially divisible (ojs t6 6Xov crwfM — 
iK Toinm aTdprcav t^v iavrod <p^<rLP dtdi-ov : Diog. 
JLaert. x. 69, p. 23 [Usener]), and are never per- 
ceived apart from it. As shape and size are 
qualities of body as such, which we cannot think 
away, so it is with single bodies : each has its in- 
separable essential attributes, which we cannot 
think a-way from it without annihilating its nature. 
Of accidents (crvfji'imbfiaTa) the most important are 
motion and rest; and, as motion and rest are 
related to corporeal things, so time in its turn is 
related to them. Hence time is properly defined 
as an accident of accidents {rii/xirrto/xa a-v/iTrr(afidr<j3v), 
6* Human progress.—The infinity of worlds 
already mentioned implies that incessantly some 
come into being, and others perish. The Epicurean 
cosmogony, which in the main follows the lines 
laid down by Democritus, is most exactly given 
by Lucretius (q.v,). Neither the creation nor the 
destruction of worlds is the work of Divine agency, 
but both are merely a product of the eternal motion 
of atoms, of natural laws working independently 
of any plan or purpose. As with our 'world at 
large, so with human civilization. That, too, 
is a product of undesigned natural development. 
Activities originally exercised instinctively came, 
in course of time, to be matured and perfected by 
intellect, and thus all the arts of life were succes- 
sively evolved. Intellect itself is a product of 
Nature, and, in long ages, has acquired, under the 
pressure of need, its whole store of knowledge and 
aptitudes. The origin of language had given rise 
to fierce discussion. Some sought it in Nature, 
others in convention. Epicurus does not wholly 
accept either view. He traced language back to 
those instinctive cries, expressive of emotion, 'which | 
are as purely reflex as a sneeze or the bark of a 
dog ; but he recognized that these cries would not 
be everywhere the same, but would vary in different 
tribes according to varying conditions. Out of 
these primitive words language gradually developed 
— and mainly by conscious effort, in order that the 
meaning of each term used in a local dialect should 
be quite unmistakable, and intelligible throughout 
the whole tribe. The last terms to be invented 
would, of course, be the names of things which are 
not visible and corporeal. In other words, language 
is another case where the natural instinctive pro- 
duct was shaped under stress of necessity, and 
adapted to its purpose by human intellect. 

7. jjkcriupa. — The epistle to Herodotus ends with 
a brief summary of the principles regulating the 
attitude of Epicurus in regard to those natural 
phenomena which in all ages have excited curi- 
osity and terror, such as eclipses, comets, tempests, 
and the like. The general name for such phenomena 
is /ter^wpa, because, with the exception of earth- 
quakes, they occur overhead in the sky. We are 
bound to bmieve, be says, that such events do not 
occur by the command of any being who enjoys 
bliss and immortality, i.e., they are not the work 
of the gods. Whether such Divine interference be 
conceived as perpetual, and the cause of regularity, 
or as spasmodic, and producing abnormal and irreg- 
ular events, the care and anxiety implied by it is 
incompatible with our notion of perfect bliss, and 
the mere belief in such an inconsistency is enough 
to poison our peace of mind. Our happiness does, 
indeed, depend upon accurate knowledge of the 
most important principles, and from that sphere of 


physics plurality of causes or contingency must be 
absolutely excluded. But exact ^ knowledge of 
details does not contribute to happiness. Thus in 
astronomy we must learn what the heavenly bodies 
really are. On this point no uncertainty is per- 
missible; we must be guite clear, e.y., that the 
Stoics are wrong in holding them to be orbs of fire, 
endowed with life, reason, and purpose ; but, when 
we come to their risings and settings, their solstices 
and eclipses and the like, exact knowledge on these 
oints is unnecessary to happiness, and, as a fact, 
oes not relieve from terror and misgivings the 
experts who claim to possess it. Their curiosity 
can never be quite satisfied. Some things still 
remain unknown, and therefore excite no less 
alarm in the experts than in the ignorant multi- 
tude. If our researches into celestial phenomena 
lead ns to assume, not a single definite cause, but 
a plurality of possible causes, each sufficient to 
account for the phenomenon in question, such a 
result is accurate enough for our purpose, which is 
to ensure our own peace of mind. In such investi- 
gation we must take account of the various ways 
in which analogous phenomena occur within our 
terrestrial experience. When we know that a 
given efiect can be produced in several ways by 
several distinct causes, while we are uncertain to 
which of these causes it is to be referred in any 
particular case, then, if we are sure that the ques- 
tion whether it should be referred to cause A or to 
cause B does not aifect our tranquillity, we need 
not carry the investigation any further. How this 
method worked is shown in detail in the epistle to 
Fythocles. For each phenomenon several alterna- 
tive explanations are set down side by side, and no 
preference is given to any of these over the others. 
Many of them are known to have been put forward 
in all seriousness by one or other of the early 
' lonians—Anaximander, Anaximenes, Xenophanes, 

' Anaxagoras, Metrodorus of Chios, and, of course, 
Democritus. Thus the document, properly used, 
has its value as a contribution to the history of 
Greek science. The industry with which all 
previous explanations are collected is creditable, 
and may he set off against the writer’s indifference 
as to which of them is true, so long as they dispense 
'with the subsidiary assumption of Divine inter- 
ference. Once, indeed, the record drops its habitual 
tone of impartial neutrality and takes sides with 
all the ardour of personal conviction. Heraclitus 
had declared the size of the sun to be the breadth 
of a man’s foot (Diels, 12 B 3 [i®. 62]). Epicurus, 
ignoring the wide divergence of opinion upon this 
interesting problem, lays down a similar view 
(Diog. Laert. x. 91) respecting sun, moon, and 
stars, which are all alike stated to be, in relation 
to us, just as large as they appear, though we are 
still left with three alternatives as to the actual 
size, which may be a little larger, a little smaller, 
or precisely as large as it appears. The grounds 
of this dogmatic statement, as given in vepl 
xi. (fr. 81 [Usener]), are that, u the apparent size, 
the size in relation to us, had diminished owing to 
the distance, the colour or brightness would have 
diminished still more : and this from the supposed 
analogy of fires seen at a great distance upon earth. 
In this summary (for the two epistles to Herodotus 
and Pythocles may be treated as a single whole) 
Epicurus did not think it worth while to include 
his famous hypothesis of atomic declination, or his 
account of the origin of life, while there is only a 
passing reference to such important topics as the 
history of our world, and of mankind upon it. 

8. 'theology. — From the foregoing it is abun- 
dantly clear that to Epicurus the gods are not 
supernatural beings controlling Nature from out- 
side. His denial of Divine providence and Divine 
interference with the world is unqualified. That 
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he should have believed in gods at all is prob- 
ably due in part to the influence of Democritus 
{q.v.), who postulated gigantic long-lived phantoms 
(5a£^oyp), powerful for good or ill. The Epicurean 
gods difl'er from such daljjLoves in three particulars, 
(i. ) They do not dwell in this or any world, but in 
the mtermundia {fX€TaK6<rfiLa)f or interspaces between 
world and world, where multitudes of gods and 
goddesses in human form hold converse, (ii. ) They 
are not divided into beneficent and maleficent 
beings, ^ but are all alike utterly indiflferent to 
human interests. No benefits are to be expected 
from their favour, no punishments to be dreaded 
fpm their anger. Free from all tasks and occupa- 
tions, they live solely for their own enjoyment, 
(iii.) They are not merely long-lived, but in- 
destructible and eternal. The proof of their 
existence is the universal belief in them, which 
is declared to be no false opinion, but a genuine 
preconception {7rp6X7j^ts)y which cannot have arisen 
except through many previous impressions of gods, 
all of them corresponding to an outward reality. 
Thus we are bound to think of them as blessed 
and eternal. To such superhuman excellence our 
reverence is due ; but neither prayers, nor vows, 
nor prophecies have any part in true piety. These 
theological dogmas are declared to be just as 
certain, just as important in their bearing upon 
human happiness, as the fundamental principles of 
physics. But they involve a difficulty which 
baffles explanation. The bodies of the gods, like 
all (rvyKpt(X€LSj ought to be dissoluble by the separa- ; 
tion of those atoms which united to form them. 
This difficulty is treated bjr the Epicurean speaker 
in Cic. de Nat. Deor. (i. xviii. 49, fr. 352 [Usener]), 
but the passage is the despair of commentators. 
According to Lachelier, Scott, and Giussani, the 
Divine bodies are eternal because continually reno- 
vated by fresh matter, waste and repair being e^ual 
and co-instantaneous (cf. h/uLOLdTijreSf Aet. I. vii. 34 


[Doxogr. Gr. p. 306]). 

9 . Ethics. — (a) Psychological prolegomena, — Be- 
fore proceeding to Ethics, it is convenient to sum 
up the conclusions already reached which most 
aflPect our happiness. Correct theology rids us of 
fear of the gods, by teaching that they do not 
interfere with the order of Nature ; correct psycho- 
logy rids us of the fear of death, by teaching us 
the true nature of the soul, which is seen to be 
incompatible with immortality. Further, the 
study of Nature can alone teach us what are the 
true limits of pleasure and pain. As we saw, for 
action and conduct, feelings {irddTj) are the test and 
touchstone, as sense-perception is for knowledge 
and opinion. There are definite limits to the in- 
crease of pleasure and pain alike. For pleasure 
they consist in the removal of every painful want. 
When this has been attained, pleasure cannot be 
heightened, it can only be varied (xot/cfXXetv). Pain 
also has its limits fixed by Nature ; the intensity 
of pain is in inverse ratio to its duration. The 
worst pains bring themselves to a violent end by 
killing the suflerer outright. Further, in pleasure 
it is necessary to distinguish the goal from the 
path which leads to it. The former is a permanent 
state of tranquillity or rest {Karao'TrjfjLaTtKii h^ovfi ) ; 
the latter consists in movement (iv KiPT^aec), or 
progress, or excitement. Such movements are 
fugitive states, as contrasted with the permanent 
peace and serenity at which they aim, their object 
being either to get rid of painful want or to 
vary the pleasure which ensues upon its removal. 
Similarly, there are two sorts of desires, the first 
natural and necessary (<pvcriKal Kal dvayKaiai), aiming 
at the removal of all pain, the second natural but 
not necessary {<pv<nKai ml o^k dvaymiat) ; and these 
latter may be prompted by the false opinion that 
pleasure can be heightened, not merely varied, 


when all pain has been removed. This would ex- 
plain preference for luxurious over simple fare, 
which Epicurus holds to be a mistake. Lastly, the 
pursuit of that which aftbrds no pleasure at all — 
the miser’s love of gold, the conqueror’s love of 
glory — is a third class of desires, neither natural 
nor necessary, and entirely based upon false 
opinion. This psycholo^cal view, that there are 
two species of pleasure, is in sharp contrast with 
the doctrine of the Cyrenaics (g.v.), who held that 
pleasure is always a state of motion, and hence 
denied that the painless state of rest is pleasure at 
all. Another point on which Epicurus is at issue 
with the Cyrenaics is the comparison of mental 
with bodily pleasures. As to origin, the Cyrenaics 
pointed to certain mental pleasures and pains as 
not derived from the body (Diog. Laert. ii. 89, fr. 
451 [Usener]). Epicurus held that all mental 
pleasure is derived from and related to the bodily 
pleasures of sense, affirming, in a much cited 
passage, that apart from these latter he had no 
idea whatsoever of the meaning of good {ib. 
X. 6 , fr. 67 [Usener]). As to relative intensity, 
the Cyrenaics pronounced unhesitatingly for the 
pleasures and pains of the body. Epicurus con- 
tended that mental pleasure extends to past and 
future objects, while bodily pleasure is confined to 
the present. Past pleasm'es stored in the memory 
continue to be enjoyed ; and, reinforced by them, 
even feeble present pleasure can outweigh greater 
present pain. Again, an assured hope and confi- 
dent anticipation of the future is a similar make- 
weight on the side of pleasure. On these grounds 
he reverses the decision of the Cyrenaics, and pro- 
nounces that mental pleasures, although they 
merely mirror in the faculty of thought the bodily 
pleasures of sense, nevertheless exceed them in 
intensity as well as in range. 

( 6 ) I'ne end of action . — In his theory of life and 
conduct {Trepl ^Lwv) Epicurus starts (as did Bentham 
long after him) from the principle that pleasure 
and pain are the sole, tiie only possible, motives 
for our actions. This follows from our physical 
constitution. That pain must be avoided and 
pleasure pursued is a dictum as plainly evident as 
that fire is hot and ice cold. Internal sense 
guarantees the one, external perception the other, 
and each in its own sphere is a valid criterion. 
All experience confirms this : every animal as yet 
uncorrupted by false opinion naturally and in- 
stinctively pursues pleasure, and seeks to ward off 
pain. If all our striving, willing, and acting thus 
relate to pleasure and pain, we may call pleasure 
the highest good, and pain the worst evil, where 
by good Ave mean simply the end sought for its own 
sake, which is never a means to something else. 
Or, as J. S. Mill puts it, what better proof can be 
adduced that a thing is desirable than the fact that 
it is desired ? Epicurean ethics is thus seen to be 
a system of egoistic hedonism, in which the maxi- 
mum pleasure of the agent, after due subtraction 
of pains, is the supreme standard. Thus peace of 
mind and body, or the health of the entire man, 
is the only true and permanent satisfaction in 
which all minor and subordinate aims are em- 
braced. Reason enables us to foresee and take 
into account the consequences, pleasurable or pain- 
ful, which follow from our actions, so that we 
sometimes choose present pain in preference to 
pleasure, because by so doing we ensure a greater 
pleasure later on. For, though, considered in 
itself, every pleasure is a good, and agreeable 
(olmlov) to human nature, yet not all are to be 
chosen indiscriminately. Nor are all pains to be 
avoided, although pain is always an evil, and alien 
{dXXbrpiop) to our constitution, for their after-effects 
may be salutary. It is necessary, before acting, 
to measure or weigh the consequences, pleasurable 
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and painful, one against the other. Reason will 
eiioose and avoid, upon a sober calculation of the 
maximum pleasure attainable, after subtracting 
whatever pain is involved in and consequent upon 
its attainment. 

(f) The 'drtms . — To the end thus defined, the 
virtues are related as indispensable means. No 
one can live pleasantly who does not live prudently, 
honourably, and ju.stly ; and, conversely, no one 
who lives prudently, honourably, and justly can 
fail to live pleasantly. At the same time, apart 
from this relation to the end, the virtues are worth- 
less ; and Epicurus was not slow to ridicule the 
absolute and unconditional value which the Stoics 
claimed for morality [Kokhv^ honestum) as an end in 
itself. If this morality has nothing to do with 
leasure, what, he asks, can it stand for, unless it 
e the object of popular applause {popiilari fama 
gloriostunt Cic. ae Fin, ii. 15, 48, fr. 69 [Usener])? 
It was easy for him to show the utility of three of 
the cardinal virtues. Prudence {<pp6vri<j(.s)^ the root 
of all the other virtues, teaches what is to be 
sought and what to be avoided ; Temperance 
{^ 7 /cpdrcta), that we must not be seduced from a 
prudent choice by the bait of a pleasure known 
to entail painful conseauences. The function of 
Courage is to keep us firm against those fears of 
the gods, of death, and of pain which (ppdPTjcns has 
proved to be groundless. But the case is different 
with the social virtue of Justice, and the duties 
which by it a man owes to his neighbours. How 
are we to prove that honesty is the best policy? 
How can disinterested conduct be justified in a 
system which makes self-love the mother of all 
virtues? For, if it is a psychological truth that 
all men by instinct and reason pursue their own 
pleasure and avoid their own pain, all duties must 
be self-regarding. The egoistic effort of every 
individual competes with that of every other. 
Again, what makes actions just, and why does 
i^icurus enjoin obedience to the rules of justice? 
He holds that injustice is not in itself an evil, and 
that, in the state of nature, man was predatory. 
But he is no longer in the state of nature; 
Epicurus, like Hobbes and Hume, assumed a social 
compact, which, once made, is ever afterwards 
binding. But why should the wise man observe 
this compact if he find secret injustice pleasant and 
profitable ? Because he can never be sure that he 
will not be found out. If he escapes detection by 
his fellow-men, there remains the fear of Divine 
vengeance, which, even if groundless, does more to 
disturb man’s peace of mind than the fruits of in- 
justice to promote it. That such motives do not 
weigh with criminals is irrelevant ; we are dealing 
now with the wise and prudent man. In his 
judgment, compliance with the demands of justice, 
honour, and equity is a small price to pay for a 
pleasant life, or rather a moderate premium to 
ensure it. As things are, through justice and 
equity we gain the goodwill, love, and supjiort of 
our fellow-men, which contribute so much to make 
us happy. Thus Epicurus first stated the utili- 
tarian defence of justice. Its rules are wisely 
framed to procure for each the maximum of 
pleasure, to adjust conflicting interests with the 
minimum of friction ; but, if all men were shrewd 
enough to see this and profit by it, laws would no 
longer be needed. Their present function is rather 
to protect the wise from suffering injustice than to 
deter them from committing it. 

(d) Friendship, the Stoics saw in 
justice and philanthropy the bonds which hold 
society together, Epicurus augured the happiest 
results from the voluntary association of friends. 
We must make friends, as we must obey the laws, 
because without them we cannot live safely and 
fearlessly, and therefore cannot live pleasantly. 


We promote our own happiness by conferring 
benefits on our friends ; it is sweeter to give than 
to receive {r6 ed Toteiv ijOtbp iari rod ed irdcrxety ; 
Plut. *non posse suaviter vivi secundum E.’; 15, 
p. 1097a, fr. 544 [Usener]). When an admission 
apparently so compromising to egoism is once 
made, it is easily pushed further ; it is, therefore, 
not surprising to be told that we should make 
sacrifices for friends, and even undergo the greatest 
hardships on their behalf. In all ages the school 
was famous for the devoted friendships of which it 
could boast. 

10 . Fate and free will. — The epistle to Menceeeus 
closes with the lofty claim that the man who fol- 
lows its precepts will live the life of a god upon 
earth. At every moment the pleasures he enjoys 
far outweigh his pains ; his future is secure ; even 
on the rack he wfiii be happy ; give him bread and 
water, and he will not fall short of Zeus in enjoy- 
ment. The Stoics made promises no less ex- 
travagant, and Epicurus could not afford to be 
outdone by his rivals. But he differed from them 
fundamentally in his view of the future. The 
Stoics retained the doctrine of natural necessity as 
laid down by Democritus, that all events are 
equally determined, and linked together in one 
unending series of causes and effects ; that the 
future is thus inevitably fixed, and could con- 
ceivably be foretold with complete accuracy at any 
point in the series. Epicurus rebelled against this 
doctrine. The past, he admitted, was determined, 
but not the future. So tenacio\is yvm he of this 
distinction, that he would not allow the validity of 
a disjunctive proposition relating to the future, 
such as : ‘ Hermarchus will either be alive or not 
alive to-morrow.’ He was afraid (Cic, de FatOf x. 
21, fr. 376 [Usener]) that in granting this he would 
be granting by implication tliat all events are 
necessarily determined. His own view is that 
some things happen by chance, and some are due 
to human agency (d sl air6 rdxnh ^ 

Diog. Laert. x. 133, p. 65 [Usener]), where the 
context shows that dird r^xn^ and wap must 
imply some sort of spontaneity and free will. This 
is a direct denial of jLeucippus’ maxim, oddh xpu/^a 
p.6.T7}v ylveroi, W ith pointed allusion to Leucippus 
and Democritus, Epicurus exclaims that it would 
be better to believe the tales about the gods than 
to become the slaves of the inexorable Fate of the 
physicists (in-el Kpeirrop rip irepl QeGsv pdBtp icara- 
Kokovdelp ^ rrj rwp <pv(riKuiv elpapfiiyu SovXedetv : ib, 134, 
p. 65 [Usener]). To what limitations this doctrine 
of contingency was subject is not known ; but it is 
very improbable that it was carried as far as 
Guyau (La Morale d*Fpic, ch. ii.) supposed. See 
also Lucretius. 
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EPIPHANY. — ^This is the name usually given 
to the Christian feast held on January 6th. The 
early history of the feast is obscure, but it certainly 
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was generally observed by A.D. 325, and was 
probably not yet universal in 311. This is shown 
by the evidence of the Arians and the Donatists. 
The Arians appear to have celebrated the feast, 
for Greg. Naz. says that in 372 the Arian Emperor 
Valens visited the church at Caesarea in Cappadocia, 
and shared in the Epiphany feast. ^ Considering 
^e intensity of feeling between Arians and 
Orthodox, it is extremely improbable that either 
party would have accepted a feast which had been 
introduced by the other (cf. also Usener, ‘Weih- 
nachtsfest,' p. 192 f. ). Thus it is probable that the 
Epiphany feast belonged to the services of the 
undivided Church, and, therefore, must have been 
introduced before 325. On the other hand, it can 
scarcely have been universal before 311, when the 
Donatists broke away from the Church ; for 
Augustine in preaching about the Epiphany com- 
plained that the Donatists did not celebrate it.- 
It is not probable that the Donatists abandoned 
any established Christian custom, and it seems, 
therefore, to be almost certain that the Epiphany 
was introduced after their schism ; but, of course, 
the proof is stringent for Africa only ; and, although 
it justifies the view that the feast was not generally | 
observed before 311, it does not exclude the pos- 
sibility that it was celebrated in some churches 
at an earlier period. This possibility is, indeed, 
turned to certainty by a reference to the Epiphany 
in the Martyrium of Philip of Heraclea (t 304), 
and by the statement in Ammianus that, when 
Julian was in Vienne in Gaul, he visited the church 
at the Epiphany.^ 

Some writers have quoted the homily of Hippo- 
lytus, eh ret &yia 6eo<pdvLa, as a proof that the Epi- 

E hany existed in Borne in the middle of the 3rd cent. ; 

_ ut this evidence must probably be abandoned. It 
is very doubtful whether this tract belongs either 
to Hippolytus, to the West, or to the 3rd century. 
Internal evidence shows that it was more probably 
a sermon delivered at the baptism of some distin- 
guished person in the Eastern Church, and probably 
in the 4th century. It may have been at the feast 
of the Epiphany; this is probable not only on 
internal evidence but also because the Epiphany 
was a favourite day for baptism.”^ 

Still earlier is the evidence of Clem. Alex., who 
states that the Basilidians observed the feast of 
the Baptism on Jan. 6,* but his words seem 
distinctly to imply that the feast was not observed 
in Catholic circles. The evidence for the celebra- 
tion of the feast among Gnostics is, therefore, 
about a century earlier than that for its existence 
among Catholics. 

As was shown in art. Chkistmas, it is certain 
that in the East Jan. 6 was the feast of the 
Nativity as well as that of the Baptism, and it is 
probable, though not quite so certain, that the 
same is true of the West. But in the 4th and 5th 
centuries Dec. 25 was gradually adopted as the 
feast of the Nativity, and ultimately became 
universal, except in Armenia. 

The history of the feast on Jan. 6 after the 

1 €ts yap TO lephv elcreXBtav (xera Trdcnjs Trjn irepl avrbv Sopv4>opCaSi 
Jjv yap ^/mepa *TS,7n^av(iav ical d0potort/xoy, Kal tov \aov piepov 
yvvopevo^ otJtws a<f>o<riovTat ttjv iv<a<nv /c.t.A. (Greg. Naz. Ot. 
xliii. 52 [i. 808<i, ed. Bened-])- 

2 ‘ Merito istum diem nunquam nobiscum haeretici Donatistae 
celebrare voluerunt, quia nec unitatem amant, nec orientali 
ecclesiae, qua apparuit ilia Stella, communicant ; nos aufcem 
manifestationem domini et salvatoris nostri lesu Christi, qua 
primitias gentium delibavit, in unitate gentium celebremus’ 
(Aug. Serm. 202, 2 [v. ai5c]). 

2 ‘ Feriarum die quam celebrantes mense ianuario Ohristiani 
Epiphania dictitant' (Ammianus, xxi- 2. 6). 

4 See H. Achelis, TU xvi. 4, p. 210 fif. ; P. Batiffol, JRB, 1898, 
p. 119 ft. ; N. Bonwetsch, in PME ® viii. 130 ; Hamack, Chronol. 
ii. 2l7f. 

® ot dirb BaoriXeiSov Kal tov jSaTrTter/iaTOs avTov ttjv rjfxepav 
^pTa^ovari, irpoSiavvKTepevovre^ ivayyiavet . . .jTjvnevTeKaxSeKdrriv 
TOV Tv^l ptTjvos, Tivh 6’ o.i' t^v evSeKanjv tov avTov ftijvbs [i.e. J an. 

8 or Jan. 10] (Strom, i. 21). 


acceptance of Dec. 25 for the Nativity is not quite 
the same in the East as in the West. In the East 
it remained the feast of the Baptism, as may be 
seen, apart from the liturgical arrangements for 
the day, from the sermons of the Eastern Church 
Fathers, and from the hymns. But in the West 
it came to be chiefly associated with the visit of 
the Magi to Bethlehem, though the connexion 
with the Baptism was never entirely forgotten ; in 
addition to this, the miracle of Cana was associated 
with the feast, and later there was a tendency to 
regard it as a celebration of all manifestations of 
the Divine nature of Christ. 

So far there is no doubt. The problems which 
arise are : (1) Was Jan. 6 originally a feast of two 
distinct events, the Nativity and the Baptism, or ol 
one only ; and if the latter, what was the course 
of its development? (2) Why was Jan. 6 chosen 
as a special feast, apart from the question as to 
which event was celebrated on it ? 

I. The original character of the feast of Jan. 6 
and its modification. — There is no sufficient evidence 
to^ justify a confident answer to this question. 
What is clear is that in the 4th cent., in Con- 
stantinople, Antioch, Alexandria, and probably 
elsewhere, before Dec. 25 was accepted as the date 
of the Nativity, Jan. 6 was observed as the feast 
both of the Nativity and of the Baptism. J erusalem 
offers a possible exception. Here it is quite plain, 
from the evidence of Silvia, that Jan, 6 was a feast 
of the Nativity ; it is less certain whether it was 
also a feast of the Baptism. The researches of 
F. C. Conyheare (at present unpublished) tend to 
show that the Armenian rites, which combine the 
Baptism and the Nativity, represent a combination 
of a J erusalem rite celebrating the Nativity, and 
a Greek (Alexandrian, or Antiochene?) rite cele- 
brating the Baptism. 

Now, it is tolerably plain that in connexion 
with the doctrinal controversies of the 4tli and 
5th centuries there was a tendency to empha- 
size the Nativity and distinguish it from the 
Baptism, and that this was one of the reasons 
which led to the establishment and exaltation of 
a separate feast on Dec. 25. To go farther is 
difficult. The points which stand out are that in 
the West the feast came to be connected with the 
Magi, and that Jerusalem, which, if we are to 
trust Macarius, had originally celebrated the 
Baptism on Jan. 6, partially or completely changed 
the character of the feast and connected it with 
the Nativity. So far did this go that Epiphanius 
not only maintains that Jan. 6 is the date of the 
Nativity, but says that a different date, Nov. 8, 
was that of the Baptism.^ Obviously these changes 
were made because the Church was contending 
with some disputed doctrine concerning the Baptism 
of Christ, and desired to exclude it, or the dai^er 
of it, from the celebration of the Epiphany. The 
exact proof is difficult to obtain, in the absence of 
any direct statement; but there are enough in- 
direct allusions to show that the danger was the 
doctrine that Jesus became Divine at the Baptism 
rather than at the Nativity, or that He obtained 
regeneration through baptism in the same manner 
as Christians. The evidence for this view is too 
scattered to be given in full. The following must 
serve as an indication of its character. 

Among the correspondence of Leo (440-481) there 
is a letter to the Sicilian bishops (no. 18), and it is 
clear from his protests that there was in Sicily a 
tendency to regard the baptism of Jesus as having 
conveyed the same grace to Him, and having home 
the same import for Him, as the baptism of believers 

Kal ipairricrOyj ev 'JopSdv^ iroTO/x^, rtp rpiaKOtrr^ cTct rij? 
avTov evaapKOV y^vtnfcreot)^, rovr^art Kara Alyvirriavi 'A6v[> 
S<oS fKarjj, -trph e$ els&y Noe/xfipiwy (PanwHon 61, ed. Dindoxf. ii. 
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conveys to and bears for them. The vigour with 
which Leo protests shows that this doctrine existed 
in Sicily. It is also not improbable that a similar 
feeling underlies Pope Siricius's letter to Himerius 
of Tarracon in 385, in which he protests against 
the custom of baptism at the Epiphany. More 
definite traces of this type of heresy may be found 
in various homilies on the Epiphany, among the 
Spuria of xlugustine, Ambrose, and Maximus. In 
pseudo-Augustine 136, for instance, the writer 
says: ‘Let us celebrate Christ’s baptism, keeping 
watch over our purity ; because this is the 
regeneration of Christ and a strengthening of our 
faith.’ It is difiicult to define its exact limits, but 
there is no doubt that the view, ultimately derived 
from early Adoptianist sources, lingered on for a 
long time, that Jesus was in some sense regenerate, 
or even that He became Christ, in the Baptism, 
and that this heresy necessitated the efforts of the 
Church so to handle the feast that its heretical 
explanation should be excluded. Hence, especially 
in the genuine homilies of Augustine, the Epiphany 
is treated as primarily the celebration of the 
coming of the Magi, and not of the Baptism. 

2. The original choice of Jan. 6. — The solution 
of this problem is unattainable at present.^ The 
fact which stands out is that the eaniest evidence 
for the feast is that of the Basilic! ians. We have 
every reason for believing that these Gnostics were 
syncretistic in their methods, and this draws 
attention to a story in Epiphanius {Fanarion 51) 
as to the feast which used to be held in Alexandria 
in the Koreion, or Temple of Kore, on Jan. 6. He 
says that on the eve of that day it wjis tlie custom 
to spend the night in singing and attending to the 
images of the gods. At dawn a descent was made 
to a crypt, and a wooden image was brought up, 
which had the sign of a cross, and a star of gold, 
marked on hands, knees, and head. This was 
carried round in procession, and then taken back 
to the crypt ; and it was said that this was done 
because ‘the Maiden’ had given birth to ‘the 
Aeon.’ With this may be compared the statement 
of Macrobius (i. 18. 9.) : 

*Sol UD parvulus videtur hiemali solstitio, qualem Aegyptii 
proferunt ex adyto die certa quod tunc brevissimo die veluti 
parvus et in fans videatur,' 

and the statement in Cosmas Indicopleustes {PG 
xxxviii. 464) : 

ra.vrTjp 'h'ov extraXat. Sk ■qfttpav eopr^y 'EAAijvef jeofl* Tjy 
ireXovvro Kara /x«rovv«Tiov ey aSvrots rtcrtv 
B0ev expa^ov * -fj irap0eVoy <reicev, <^9. 

It is possible that Cosmas himself believes this to 
be Bee. 25, but, as he refers to Epiphanius, it is 
not improbable that it was really Jan. 6. In this 
connexion the usual name for the Epiphany in 
Greek, tj rwv <p(br(aPf obtains a new importance 
(see further F. Cumont, ‘Le Natalis Invicti,’ in 
CAIBLy 1911). The existence of a heathen feast 
of this kind would afford ample explanation of the 
growth of a similar Christian feast, either by way 
of syncretism or of rivalry ; and a more or less 
Bocetic or Adoptianist form of Christianity would 
naturally regard the Baptism as the spiritual 
birth of Christ. 

Another line of possibility is contained in the 
constant connexion of Epiphany with the rite of 
‘Blessing the Waters.’ In the earliest Syriac, 
Coptic, Armenian, and Greek Epiphany rites there 
is a ceremony of consecrating water, usually that 
of the local river, for baptism. There is reason to 
think that this represents an originally pagan 
custom. According to Epiphanius {Fanarion 51), 
there was in Alexandria a festival called USpevcns 
(see F. Chabas, Le Calendrier des jours fastes et 
nifmtes de Vannte igy^j^ienne^ Paris, 1870, p. 69). 
This festival was on Tybi 11 (Jan. 6), and it was 
the custom to draw water and store it because of 
the especial meri b which it then acq uired. Aristides 


Rhetor in the 2nd cent, also mentions this custom, 
though he does not specify the date. He also 
states that the water used to be exported for use 
abroad, and that — unlike all other water — it was 
supposed to improve with age, like wine {Orat. ed. 
Oxford, 1730, xL 573 [p. 341] and 612 [p. 361]). 
Epiphanius goes still further, and says (4oc. cit,) 
that the water actually became wine; and he 
connects this fact with the celebration of the 
miracle of Cana at the Epiphany. It is also 
probable that this custom was not« confined to 
Egypt or the Nile ; Epiphanius goes on to state 
tiiat at that season many fountains turned to wine. 
There was at Cihyra in Caria a fountain of this 
sort, and another at Gerasa in Arabia. Epiphanius 
had actually drunk of the fountain at Cibyra. In 
Rome libations w^ere made by the priest of Isis 
with Nile -water; and Plutarch tells us that the 
water which used to be carried before the priests 
in procession was in some sense an efiiuence of the 
god himself (<^6/5. et Osir. 36 ; cf. also Clem. Alex. 
Strom, ed. Sylburg, p. 634). 

Behind all these customs there is probably 
(though it is scarcely susceptible of proof) an 
ancient belief to the effect that at the turn of the 
year water was especially dangerous, owing to 
evil spirits; and that it Wame propitious once 
more when the sun had begun clearly to lengthen 
his day. Even to the present day the Coptic 
calendar (published in 1878 at the Feluch Printing 
Office in Alexandria by A. Mourns) issues a warn- 
ing not to drink w^ater from the river on Tybi 5 
(and it is better not to do so a whole month 
previously), but on Tybi 9 the blessing of Heaven 
descends on the river. ^ 

Probably nothing will in the end throw so much 
light on the origin of the Epiphany feast, and also 
on that of Baptism, as a general study of the 
primitive belief of the connexion between water, 
the spirit world, and the cycle of the sun. 

Litbratorb.— H. Usener, ReligwnsgesehichtL Untersuch- 
ungm^ i. ’ ‘ Das Weihnachtsfest,’ Bonn, 1889, ‘^1910 ; P. de 
Lagarde, Mittheilungm^ Gottingen, 188i-91, iv. 241 ff. There is 
a valuable article in FRB s v. 414-417 by Caspar! ; but much 
more may be expected if, or when, Oonvbeare’s collection of 
material is published. KIKSOPP LAKE. 

EPISCOPACY. — The term ‘episcopacy’ is 
used in the present article to denote that system 
of the Church in which bishops (in the ordinary 
modem sense of the word ‘ bishop ’) fill the offices 
on which the continued life of the Church depends. 

I. New Testament. — In the NT the word 
‘bishop’ {iirla-KOTros) is used to denote the same 
officer as the word ‘ presbyter ’ {Trpeir^th-epos). See 
Tit I®-^ where Paul, in directing 'Titus to appoint 
presbyters in every city, and describing those who 
are fit to be presbyters, says : ‘ For one who is a 
bishop must be blameless, as God’s steward,’ thus 
using the word ‘ bishop ’ to apply to the person who 
has been called ‘ presbyter ^ immediately before ; 
Ph 1^, 1 Ti 3^"“, where bishops and deacons are 
mentioned side by side without any reference to 
presbyters, and where the passages would plainly 
demand some mention of the presbyters if they 
were different from the bishops ; Ac 20^^* where 
those described in the narrative as the presbyters 
of the church are addressed by Paul as bxshops (cf. 
also I P 5^* ® in TR and BV text, where * exercis- 
ing the office of bishop ’ — imaKowovyres — ^is used for 
those who are addressed as presbyters ; but RVm 
and WH omit). A comparison of these passages 
affords adequate evidence that in the NT the 
terms ‘bishop’ and ‘presbyter’ are used inter- 
changeably.'*^ The use of the word ‘bishop’ in 

X Owing to the change of calendar, the equivalence of the 
months is now different ; and Tybi 9- Jan. 16, but this is, as it 
were, only a modem accident. 

2 Against this, see von Weizaacker (iL 326-331, Eng, tr.), who 
distinguishes the terms ; and Hort (pp. 190-194), who regards 
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the NT then does not itself denote the existence 
of episcopacy in NT times. 

It remains to inquire whether there are other 
indications to show that episcopacy existed. Of 
such indications there are the following: (1) the 
position and work of the Apostles ; (2) the sugges- 
tions about the position of James, the Lord’s 
‘brother,’ at Jerusalem : see Ac 12 ^^^ where Peter 
directs that his release from prison be announced 
to ‘James and to the brethren’; where 

James appears to be represented as having pre- 
sided at the Council of J erusalem ; ^ 21^®, where 
the statement about Paul, that he ‘ went in ’ ‘ unto 
James ; and all the presbyters were then present,’ 
shows that James was then presiding in the church 
at J erusalem ; Gal 2®, where Paul, referring to 
Jerusalem, mentions James before Peter as well as 
before John, contrary to the usual order in the NT; 
(3) the rule of the Apostolic delegates Timothy 
and Titus at Ephesus and Crete ; see the Pastoral 
Epistles, ; (4) the use of the laying on of 

hands as a link in the ministry by the original 
Apostles and Paul and the Apostolic delegate 
Timothy : see Ac 6®, where the seven men of good 
report were ordained by the Apostles laying their 
hands on them with prayer ; 1 Ti 2 Ti 1®* 
where Paul refers to Timothy having been ordained 
with the, accompaniment of the laying on of the 
hands of the presbytery (/Aerd iTidiaetas ru3v xetpwv 
roO Trpe<r^vT€p[ov), but hy means of the laying on of 
his hands {hih, rijs iTndia-eojs rQv xcipSov p,ov) ; ^ 1 Ti 
6^®, where Paul urges Timothy not to lay hands 
hastily on any one ; ® (5) the appointment of pres- 
byters by Paul and Barnabas m the churches of 
Asia Minor, whether, as analogy makes more prob- 
able, by the laying on of hands or by some other 
method : see Ac 14:^, These indications point to 
the rule and the exercise of ordaining power on 
the part of officers of a higher order than the 
presbyters and corresponding to the bishops of 
later times.** 

2. Early Church. — There is very clear evidence 
that in Asia Minor the government of the Church 
was episcopal, and episcopacy was regarded as 
necessary from, at any rate, the beginning of the 
2nd century. Ignatius of Antioch, writing about 
the year 110, expresses himself in terms which im- 
ply that he did not know of recognized Christian 
bodies anywhere without bishops, and that he re- 
garded the latter as necessary to the existence of 
the Church. He says that, apart from bishops, 
presbyters, and .deacons, ‘ there is not even the 
name of a Church’ (%wpls roiJrwv iskhTjcria koX- 
eZrat). He refers to the necessity of bishops, (1) 
that there may be a centre of unity for discipline 
and prayer, (2) that the bishop may be the repre- 
sentative of Christ and of God, and (3) that the 
Eucharist may be securely, and Baptism and other 
rites lawfully, administered. 

* Be careful, tberefore, to observe one Eucharist . . . there is 
one altar, as there is one bishop together with the presbytery 
and the deacons my fellow-servants ’ ; ‘ Let that be held to be 
a valid OejSata) Eucharist which is under the bishop or one to 
whom he shall have committed it* ; ‘It is not lawful apart from 

the word ‘ bishop * not as denoting an office, but as simply mean- 
ing generally one who is in a position of oversight. 

1 Against this, see Hort, pp. 79-81. 

2 F. H. Chase, Confirmation in the Apostolic Age, London, 
1909, pp. 36-41, with less probability interprets 2 Ti 16- ^ as re- 
ferring to Confirmation, not Ordination. 

3 With less probability this is interpreted as alluding to Ab- 
solution, not Ordination, by C. J. Ellicott, in loco ; Hort, pp. 214, 
216 ; Chase, op. eit. p. 66. 

4 Against this it has been maintained that the existence and 
work of the prophets, or prophets and teachers, and especially 
the statements about them in 1 Cor. and the notice in Acts of 
their laying hands on Paul and Barnabas at Antioch and send- 
ing them away on their missionary journey, show a ministry 
independent of anything corresponding to episcopal rule and 
ordination both in its origin and in its work : for the prophets, 
see Ac 1127 131 1632 196 219- 10, Ro 126, 1 Oo 114- 8 i24-n. 28. 2d 
132. 8. 9 141.6. 22.39 Eph 220 38 411, 1 Th 620, 1 Ti 118 414. 


the bishop (ovk i^ov iam-v x<«>pis rov etrttTKoirov) either to baptize 
or to hold a love-feast ’ : see Eph. 2, 3, 4, 6, 6, 20 ; Magn. 2, 3, 
6 , 7, 13 ; Trail. 2, 3 ; Philad. 3, 4 ; Smym. 8. 1 

Towards the end of the 2nd cent., about the year 
185, the need of episcopal succession from the 
Apostles is emphasized by Irenseus in Gaul as a 
guarantee for the preservation of the truth: see 
adv. Hcer. m. iii. 1. There is like evidence from 
Africa in a passage from Tertullian, writing about 
the year 199 and referring to episcopal descent from 
the Apostles as affording the proof of the life of 
the Church : see de Prcescr. Hceret. 32. The ordi- 
nary belief of the 3rd cent, is expressed by St. 
Cyprian when he says : ‘ Any one who is not with 
the bishop is not in the Church ’ [Ep. Ixvi, 8). 
The rites which lie behind the Canons of Hippoly- 
tus (Roman or African, 2nd or 3rd cent.), the 
Liturgical Prayers oi Serapion (African, 4th cent.), 
and the Apostolic Constitutions (Syrian, 4th cent. ) 
contained a clear distinction between the offices of 
bishop, presbyter, and deacon. (For what may he 
a different element in the Canons of Hippolytus, 
see below.) As to Rome, the lists of the bishops 
of Rome afford weighty testimony to episcopal 
government, and to the episcopal government being 
that of a single bishop. The value of these lisiS 
has often been questioned ; but Bishop Lightfoot 
in his essay on the early Roman succession showed 
with great conclusiveness that there was really 
one (and not, as many had thought, more than 
one) tradition as to the* early bishops of Rome, and 
that this tradition went back to the middle of the 
2nd century (see his Apostolic Fathers, I. i. [1890] 
201“345). A reference to ‘Clement,’ to whom is 
entrusted the charge of sending to the foreign 
cities TSX’gfxevri sal rpairr^* Tr4firp€L odv 

els rhs TdXeis, iKeivip ykp imrlrpaTTrai), in 
the Shepherd of Hermas, a Roman document of 
the end of the 1st cent, or of the middle of the 
2nd, may allude to a bishop as chief ruler at Rome 
{Vis. ii. 4 (3)). The lists of bishops of Jerusalem, 
Antioch, and Alexandria given by Eusebius may 
also be mentioned. They have much less author- 
ity than the list of the bishops of Rome, but have 
some importance ; and the evidence of the Antioch- 
ene list is corroborated by the testimony in the 
Epistles of St. Ignatius (see the lists collected 
from the Ecclesiastical History and Chronicle of 
Eusebius by McGiffert in his tr, of Eusebius in 
Nicene and Post-Nicene Fathers, p. 402). 

If the evidence which has so far been mentioned 
stood alone, it would hardly he possible for any 
scholars to hold an opinion other than that episco- 
pacy was the form of Church government in Rome 
and throughout the West as well as in Asia Minor 
from the earliest times. A different opinion, how- 
ever, has been based on other evidence and linked 
with the references to the ‘prophets’ in the NT 
already alluded to. In the Teaching of the Twelve 
Apostles, a Syrian or Alexandrian document of the 
1st or 2nd cent., probably composed for Christian 
use on the basis of a Jewish manual, the prophets 
fill an important place. A true prophet is said 
to ‘speak in the Spirit,’ and to ‘have the ways of 
I the Lord.’ The prophets are called ‘your chief 

E riests’ in connexion with the reception of first- 
:uits — a phrase which suggests a comparison be- 
tween the position occupied by the prophets among 
Christians and that occupied by the priests among 
the Jews. The local ministers are described as 
‘bishops’ (i.e. presbyters, as in the NT) and 
deacons; an indication of their dignity is that 
‘they perform the service {XeiTovpyovai . . . r^v 
XetrovpyLav) of the prophets and teachers,’ and that 
they are ‘your honourable men along with the 

1 Ignatius does not, it may be well to notice, specify the 
method by means of which the bishop receives his office. He 
says nothing about succession, and he does not mention the 
laying on of hands. 
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conveys to and bears for them. The vigour with 
which Leo protests shows that this doctrine existed 
in Sicily. It is also not improbable that a similar 
feeling underlies Pope Siricius^s letter to Himerius 
of Tarracon in 385, in which he protests against 
the custom of baptism at the Epiphany. More 
definite traces of this type of heresy may be found 
in various homilies on the Epiphany, among the 
Spuria of Augustine, Ambrose, and Maximus. In 
pseudo-Augustine 136, for instance, the writer 
says : ‘ Let us celebrate Cixrist’s baptism, keeping 
watch over our purity; because this is the 
regeneration of Christ and a strengthening of our 
faith.’ It is difficult to define its exact limits, but 
there is no doubt that the view, ultimately derived 
from early Adoptianist sources, lingered on for a 
long time, that Jesus was in some sense regenerate, 
or even that He became Christ, in the Baptism, 
and that this heresy necessitated the efforts of the 
Church so to handle the feast that its heretical 
explanation shoxxld be excluded. Hence, especially 
in the genuine homilies of Augustine, the Epiphany 
is treated as primarily the celebration of the 
coming of the Magi, and not of the Baptism. 

2. The original choice of Jan. 6. — The solution 
of this problem is unattainable at present. The 
fact which stands out is that the earliest evidence 
for the feast is that of the Basilidians. We have 
every reason for believing that these Gnostics were 
syncretistic in their methods, and this draws 
attention to a story in Epiphanius {Panarion 51) 
as to the feast whicli used to be held in Alexandria 
in the Koreion, or Temple of Kore, on Jan. 6. He 
says that on the eve of that day it was the custom 
k) spend the night in singing and attending to the 
images of the gods. At dawn a descent was made 
to a crypt, and a wooden image was brought up, 
which had the sign of a cross, and a star of gold, 
marked on hands, knees, and head. This was 
carried round in procession, and then taken back 
to the crypt ; ana it was said that this was done 
because ‘the Maiden’ had given birth to ‘the 
Aeon.’ With this may be compared the statement 
of Macrobius (i. 18. 9.) : 

* Sol uc parvulua videtur Memali solstitio, qualem Aegyptii 
proferunt ex adyto die certa quod tunc brevissimo die veluti 
parvus et infans videatur,’ 

and the statement in Cosmas Indicopleustes {PG 
xxxviii. 464) : 

Tavni*' eKtrakat Sk ttjv r^fiepav eopjTjy ’’EAATjwey 

treXovvTO Kara to ptcromSKriov ev aWroty rttrlv 
o6tv lovrcs iKpoj^ov • ij wap0evos treKSVf av^et 

It is possible that Cosmas himself believes this to 
be Dec. 25, but, as he refers to Epiphanius, it is 
not improbable that it was really Jan. 6. In this 
connexion the usual name for the Epiphany in 
Greek, ijfiipa tQv <j>ibrwpy obtains a new importance 
(see further F. Cumont, *Le Natalis Invicti,’ in 
CAIBL, 1911). The existence of a heathen feast 
of this kind would afibrd ample explanation of the 
growth of a similar Christian feast, either by way 
of syncretism or of rivalry ; and a more or less 
Docetic or Adoptianist form of Christianity would 
naturally regard the Baptism as the spiritual 
birth of Christ. 

Another line of possibility is contained in the 
constant connexion of Epiphany with the rite of 
‘Blessing the Waters.’ In the earliest Syriac, 
Coptic, Armenian, and Greek Epiphany rites there 
is a ceremony of consecrating water, usually that 
of the local river, for baptism. There is reason to 
think that this represents an originally pagan 
custom. According to Epiphanius {Panarion 51), 
there was in Alexandria a festival called il5peu<rtj 
(see F. Ghabas, Le Calendrier des Jours fastes et 
7i4fmtes de Vann^e igy^ienm^ Paris, 1870, p. 69). 
This festival was on Tybi 11 (Jan. 6), and it was 
the custom to draw water and store it because of 
the especial merit which it then acq uired. Aristides 


Rhetor in the 2nd cent, also mentions this custom, 
though he does not specify the date. He also 
states that the water used to be exported for use 
abroad, and that — ^unlike all other water — it was 
supposed to improve with age, like wine {Orat. ed. 
Oxford, 1730, li. 573 [p. 341] and 612 [p. 361]). 
Epiphanius goes still further, and says Qoc, cit,) 
that the water actually became wine ; and he 
connects this fact with the celebration of the 
miracle of Cana at the Epipliany. It is also 
probable that this custom ^yas not* confined to 
Egypt or the Nile ; Epiphanius goes on to state 
that at that season many fountains turned to wine. 
There was at Cibyra in Caria a fountain of this 
sort, and another at Gerasa in Arabia. Epiphanius 
had actually drunk of the fountain at Cibyra. In 
Rome libations were made by the priest of Isis 
with Nile water; and Plutarch tells us that the 
water which used to be carried before the priests 
in procession was in sonm sense an effluence of the 
god himself [de Is. et Osir. 36 ; cf, also Clem. Alex. 
Strom, ed. Sylburg, p. 634). 

Behind all these customs there is probably 
(though it is scarcely susceptible of proof) an 
ancient belief to the effect that at the turn of the 
year water was especially dangerous, owing to 
evil spirits ; and that it became propitious once 
more when the sun had begun clearly to lengthen 
his day. Even to the present day the Coptic 
calendar (published in 1878 at the Feluch Printing 
Office in Alexandria by A. Mourbs) issues a warn- 
ing not to drink water from the river on Tybi 5 
(and it is better not to do so a whole month 
previously), but on Tybi 9 the blessing of Heaven 
descends on the river. ^ 

Probably nothing will in the end throw so much 
light on the origin of the Epiphany feast, and also 
on that of Baptism, as a general study of the 
primitive belief of the connexion between water, 
the spirit world, and the cycle of the sun. 

IiiriaATURK.— -H. Usener, ReUgpmsgeschichtL Vntersuch’ 
ungm, i. ‘ ‘ Das Weihnachtsfest,' Bonn, 1889, 21910 ; P. de 
Lagarde, Mittheilungen^ottingen, 1884-91, xv. 241 flf. There is 
a valuable article in v. 414-417 by Caspar! ; but much 

more may be expected if, or when, Ctonybeare's collection of 
material is published. KikSOPP LaKE. 

EPISCOPACY. — The term ‘episcopacy’ is 
used in the present article to denote that system 
of the Church in which bishops (in the orainary 
modem sense of the word ‘ bishop ’) fill the offices 
on which the continued life of the Church depends. 

1. New Testament. — In the NT the word 
‘bishop’ {iTrlorKOTos) is used to denote the same 
officer as the word ‘ presbyter ’ {jrpeapih'epot). See 
Tit 1*‘^, where Paul, in directing Titus to appoint 
presbyters in every city, and describing those who 
are fit to be presoyters, says : ‘ For one who is a 
bishop must be blameless, as God’s steward,’ thus 
using the word ‘ bishop ’ to apply to the person who 
has been called ‘ presbyter ^ immediately before ; 
Ph 1^, 1 Ti 3^"^*, where bishops and deacons are 
mentioned side by side without any reference to 
presbyters, and where the passages would plainly 
demand some mention of the presbyters if they 
were different from the bishops ; Ac 20^^* where 
those described in the narrative as the presbyters 
of the church are addressed by Paul as bishops (cf. 
also 1 P 5^- ® in TR and RV text, where ‘ exercis- 
ing the office of bishop ’ — iwLcrKOTovvTes — is used for 
those who are addressed as presbyters ; but RVm 
and WH omit). A comparison of these passages 
affoi*ds adequate evidence that in the NT the 
terms ‘bishop’ and ‘presbyter’ are used inter- 
changeably.*-* The use of the word ‘bishop’ in 

1 Owing: to the change of calendar, the equivalence of the 
months is now different ; and Tybi 9=5 Jan. 16, but this is, as it 
were, only a modem accident. 

2 Against this, see von Weizsacker (ii. 826-831, Eng. tr.), who 
distinguishes the terms ; and Hort (pp. 190-194), who regards 
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prophets and teachers.’ Instruction is given that 
the prophets are to he allowed to ‘offer thank.s- 
giving as much as they desire’ 
diXova-Lv) — a phrase which probably means to cele- 
brate the Eucharist at such lengtii and with such 
forms as tliey wish (cf. Justin Martyr, ApoL i. 67 ; 
Oomt. Ap. viii. 12), There is no indication that 
the local ministry of ‘bishops’ and deacons was 
ordained by a higher order as well as chosen by 
the people ; and tiiere is nothing to show whether 
the propliets were or were not ordained. Some 
writers hold that this silence is a proof that there 
was no ordination in either case, but in connexion 
with such matters tlie incomplete and fragmentary 
diaracter of the book must be borne in mind 
{Teaching of the Ttoelm Apostles^ x. 7, xi. 3-12, 
xiii, XV. 1, 2, xvL 3). The Shepherd of Hernias 
contains instruction how’ to distinguish a true 
from a false prophet by the observation of char- 
acter ; but does not show whether the prophet was 
in any way appointed to his office (Jlland. xi.). 
Prophets held a prominent place in the Montanist 
movement which began from Phrygia in the second 
half of the 2nd cent. ; and the Montanists main- 
tained that the prophets and spiritual persons 
possessed the powers which were wrongly claimed 
by the officials of the Church. For instance, Ter- 
tullian in his Montanist days writes : ‘ Tlie Ciuirch 
will indeed forgive sins ; but it will be the Chureli 
the Spirit by means of a spiritual man, not the 
Church the number of the bishops’ {de Pud. 21). 
It is a theory of some writers that in this respect 
the Montanists preserved the original tradition of 
the Ciuirch. 

With the references to the prophets in the NT 
and the later evidence from the Teaching of the 
Twelve ApostleSj Hennas, and the Montanists, the 
privileges ascribed to the ‘confessors’ in some 
quarters have been associated by writers who hold 
that the original constitution of the Church was 
not episcopal. A study of the Church Orders 
brings out the existence and alteration of a pro- 
vision that a confessor might be accounted a pres- 
byter without receiving ordination. The Canom 
ofHippolgtm^ enact that one who has been tortured 
for the faith is to be regarded as a presbyter with- 
out ordination by the bishop if he is a freeman, 
and that if he is a slave he must be ordained, but 
the bishop is to omit the part of the prayer which 
relates to the Holy Ghost. A confessor who has 
not suffered torture must be ordained if he is to 
liecome a presbjdier ; and no one can become a 
bishop without ordination even if he had been 
tortured for the faith (canons 43-45 in Achelis, 
Ganones Hippolyt% 1891). The later Egyptian 
Church Order contains confused and inconsistent 
statements, which show traces of a similar pro- 
vision to that in the Canons of Hippolytm as well 
as of its reversal (canons 24, 25, 54, 55 of the 
Ethiopic text; and canons 34, 67 of the Saidic 
text in Homer, The Statutes of the Apostles, 1904). 
The Apostolic Constitutions prohibit a confessor 
from acting as a bishop or presbyter or deacon 
unless he has been ordained (viii. 23). A similar 
line of thoiight to that indicated by the allowance 
of this privilege to the confessors may have under- 
lain the claim made at Carthage in the 3rd cent, 
that those who had suffered persecution and tor- 
ture and danger of death for the sake of the faith 
might re-admit to communion Christians who had 
apostatized (see, e.g.^ Cyprian, Ep, xv. xvi.). 

With this group of evidence may be taken an 
obscure sentence in the Canons of Eippolytus 
which occurs in the description of the rite of 
consecrating a bishop, a canon of the Council of 
Ancyra of 314, some alleged instances of ordination 
by presbyters, and statements about the Church 
of Alexandria. The sentence in the Canons of 


Eippolytus, ‘Then, from among the bishops and 
presbyters let one be chosen who is to lay his hand 
on his head and pray, saying,’ has been thought to 
form part of the older strata incorporated in the 
present text of the Canons, and to embody a 
primitive custom, according to which ordination 
W 81 S not restricted to bishops prior to the clear 
distinction bebveen bishops and presbyters already 
mentioned, and to the regulation by which th*e 
power of ordaining is explicitly said not to be 
committed to presbyters {Canorm of Eippolytus, 
30-32). The thirteenth canon of Ancyra, according 
to the text adopted by J. B. Lightfoot and as trans- 
lated by him {FhiUppiam, pp. 232, 233), enacts 
that ‘it be not allowed to country- bishops (x^pert- 
(FKdTrois) to ordain presbyters or deacons, or even 
to city-presbyters xpea^vripois xiikem), except 
permission be given in each parish {iv 
xapoLKiq) by the bishop in writing ’—an enactment 
whicli has been understood to mean that episcopal 
ordination can in some cases be dispensed with, if 
there is episcopal sanction, which on such an in- 
terpretation would testify to episcopal government 
as a fact, but would imply that no necessity for 
episcopal ordination exists as a matter of prin- 
ciple. To the present writer the true text and 
translation of the canon appear to be : ‘ Country 
bishops may not ordain presbytens or deacons, 
no, nor town presbyters either wpsa^vripom 
xdXems), without tlie written consent of the bishop, 
in anotiier diocese (iv ir^pg. xapoiKig)^ ^ The alleged 
instances of ordination by presbyters of Felicissimus 
in the West in the middle of the 3rd cent, by the 
presbyter Novatus (Cyprian, Ep. Hi. 2), of Daniel 
m the East in the 4tb cent, by the abbot Paph- 
nutius (Cassian, Coni. iv. 1), and of St. Aidan in 
the 7th cent, by the abbot and monks of Iona 
(Bede, EE iii. 5) are probably all cases in which 
the phrases ‘appointed ^{constituit), ‘ made’{/ecem^) 
a deacon, ‘was preferred (as^ prcelectus) to the 
office of deacon,* ‘he promoted {provexit) him to 
the honour of the presbyterate,’ ‘ordaining (orfs^i- 
nantes) him,’ refer not to the act of ordination but 
to the making of arrangements for that act. As 
regards Alexandria there is a series of statements 
which need careful consideration. Jerome, after 
speaking of the identity, according to his theory, 
of bishops and presbyters, proceeds : 

‘ When afterwards one was chosen to preside over the rest, 
this was done as a remedy for schism, ana to prevent one indi- 
vidual from rending the Church of Christ by drawing it to 
himself. For even at Alexandria, from the time of B-Iark the 
Evangelist to the episcopates of Heraclas and Dionysius, the 
presbyters used alwa.vs to appoint as bishop one chosen out of 
their number, and placed on a higher gnlde, as if an army 
should make a commander, or as if deacons should choose one 
of themselves whom they know to be diligent, and call him 
archdeacon. For, with the exception of ordaining, what? do**® 
a bishop do which a presbvter does not ? * (Ep. cxivi, 1), 

In a letter written by Severus, the Mono|^hysite 
Patriarch of Alexandria between 518 and 538, it 
is said that formerly at Alexandria the bisliop 
was appointed by the presbyters, and that it is by 
a later custom that his solemn institution has 
come to be performed by the hand of bishops’ (see 
E. W. Brooks, in JThSt ii. [1901] 612, 613). In 
the collection of the Fathers, parts of 

which are probably as old as the second half of 
the 4th cent., ‘certain heretics’ are said to have 
abused the Archbishop of Alexandria ‘ as having 
received his ordination from presbyters ’ {Apoph- 
thegm. Patrum, 78, in PC Ixv. 341). The lOth cent, 
writer Sa*id Ibn al-Batrlq, the Melkite or Uniate 
Patriarch of Alexandria, who took the name of 
Eutychius, gives a circumstantial account that 
‘the Evangelist Mark appointed, together with Ananias the 
Patriarch, twelve presbyters to be with the patriarch, so that, 
when the patriarchate was vacant, they shouhi choose one of 
the twelve presbyters, and tliat the other eleven should lay 


i See R. B. Rackhnm, in Shidia Bihlica et Eccles. iii. (1891) 
149. IST-ia-i cf. Routh. JieL Eao.^, 1S46-8, iv. 121, 144-157. 
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their hands on his head and bless him and make him patriarch, 
and afterwards should choose some eminent man and make 
him presbyter with themsekes in the place of him who had 
been made patriarch, so that they might always thus be twelve,* 
and adds that this custom was changed for the 
later custom in the time of the Patriarch Alex- 
ander in the first half of the 4th cent. {Annals in 
PG cxi. 982 [Lat. tr.] ; Arab, text of the treatise 
in Pocock’s ed., Oxf. 1658 ; and of this passage in 
Selden, Eutychii Mgyptii Orig.^ Lond. 1642). 

None of this evidence appears to the present 
writer to counterbalance the testimony which 
indicates that episcopacy was part of the ordinary 
system in the Church from the first. It is easy to 
exaggerate the importance of the Teaching of the 
Tioelve Apostles ; and it is very questionable what 
inferences can rightly be drawn from its silence. 
Apart from a comparison with the Teaching^ no 
conclusions contrary to episcopacy could be derived 
from the references to the prophets in the Shepherd 
of Hermas. The general history of the Church in 
the 2nd and 3rd centuries does not support the 
opinion that the Montanists retained a survival of 
the original tradition. The privileges allowed to 
the confessors seem to have been merely an out- 
come of the exaggerated value which was some- 
times attached to sufferings on behalf of the faith. 
If the text and translation of the canon of Ancyra 
are as already suggested, the canon does not allow 
of ordination by any except bishops, but is simply 
a disciplinary measure designed to prevent the 
bishops appointed to supervise the Christians in 
country districts from encroaching on the rights of 
the diocesan bishops. The alleged instances of 
ordination by others than bishops do not, in the 
light of the consideration which has been alreadv 
urged, bear examination. The case of the Churcn 
at Alexandria is much more important than the 
others. But here there is great doubt about the 
facts. In the midst of his statement on the equal- 
ity of bishops and presbyters, Jerome, by intro- 
ducing the sentence, ‘With the exception of 
ordaining, what does a bishop do which a pres- 
byter does not ? ' appears to restrict ordination to 
bishops ; for it is hardly an adequate interpreta- 
tion of his words to suppose that they merely 
indicate the practice which had come to be in his 
time, and are not in any way an assertion of a 
principle. Eutychius, apart from corroboration of ' 
his statements, is not regarded by any one as a I 
trustworthy authority. It is not unlikely that 
the whole story arose out of Arian slanders against 
Athanasius, who is known to have been episcopally 
ordained; and it may be observed that Origen, 
who had plenty of opportunity for knowing the 
facts about Alexandria, does not show that he 
was acquainted with any such method of appoint- 
ing the patriarch as Eutychius mentions.^ 

The state of things at Rome and Corinth at the 
end of the 1st cent, and in the first half of the 2nd 
cent, needs separate consideration. The e|)istle 
of Clement of Rome to the Corinthians, written 
about the year 95, lays strong stress on succession 
from the Apostles as a part of the ordered system 
of the Church. The ministry, says Clement, is 
from the Apostles, and so, through the Apostles, 
from Christ, and, through Christ, from Goa. His 
epistle does not afford any clear evidence whether he 
regarded this Apostolical succession as necessarily 
preserved by means of bishops. The word ‘ bishop ’ 
IS used in it, as in the NT, to denote the same per- 
sons as the presbyters. The presbyters are spoken 
of as filling posts of authority at Corinth. It is 
not clear whether these were the posts of chief 
authority. In two passages (3, 6) there is a doubt 
as to the meaning of the words ‘ rulers ’ {iiyovfievoL, 

1 See a note by Bishop Gore in JThSt iii. [1902] 278-282 ; 
of. C. H. Turner, in Cambridge Medieval Histcrry^ vol. i. [1911] 
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TTporjyolipevoi) and T/)e(r^i5reyciot,and in another passage 
(3-5) there is a doubt about the meaning of the 
phrase ‘men of account’ {i\\6yi}xoi &vbp€s). Of 
these passages taken by themselves there are three 
possible interpretations. (1) The phrases ‘ rulers ’ 
and ‘ men of account ’ are used in a specific sense 
to denote the holders of a specific office ; the word 
Tpea^yrepoL in chs. 3, 6 denotes the presbyters and 
not simply older men ; it follows that the ‘ rulers ’ 
held an office superior to the presbyters, corre- 
sponding to that of diocesan bishops. (2) The 
phrases ‘ rulers ’ and ‘ men of account ^ are not used 
in a specific sense, but are simply synonyms for 
the presbyters; the word irpecr^thepot. in chs. 3, 6 
denotes older men, not the presbyters ; it follows 
that the presbyters held the highest rank in the 
ministry at Corinth and ruled the Church there, 
but there is no reason to suppose that they had 
not been ordained in such a way as to receive the 
episcopal powers which in Asia Minor and at a 
later time in the West were limited to the diocesan 
bishops. (3) The presbyters held the highest rank 
and exercised the chief rule, and there is no reason 
to suppose that they were ordained in any different 
method from the presbyters of later times. A 
like question arises about Rome in connexion with 
the Shepherd of Hermas. Alluding to a past 
generation, Hermas speaks of apostles, bishops, 
teachers, deacons. In referring to the ministry of 
the present, Hermas mentions deacons, presbyters, 
bishops (about whom nothing shows whether they 
are to be identified with the presbyters, as in the 
NT and St. Clement of Rome, or to be distin- 
guished from them), prophets apparently itinerant, 

‘ rulers of the Church ’ (oI irpoTjyoTLipieyoL rijs IkkXij- 
alas), and Clement {Vis. ii. 2 (6), 4 (2), (3), iii. 5 (I), 
9 (7), Mand. xi. 7, Sim. ix. 25, 26 (2), 27 (1), (2)). 
Apart from the reference to Clement, which has 
already been mentioned, there is the same doubt 
as in the epistle of Clement of Rome whether the 
‘rulers of the Church’ are to be identified with 
the presbyters or to be distinguished from them. 
The presbyters are said to preside over the Church 
{rCop TTpea^vrlpcvp tCjv irpoXarapiviav ttjs 4KK\7}<rla$) ; and 
the ‘ occupants of the chief seats ’ {rocs irpujTOKaBe- 
dptrais) are either identified with or closely associ- 
ated with the ‘ rulers of the Church.’ Here again 
there are three possible interpretations; (1) there 
are three groups of officers, Clement the bishop, 
the ‘rulers’ as a special class under him, the 
presbyters ; (2) there are two groups, Clement the 
bishop, and the presbyters also called ‘rulers’; 
(3) there is one group on^, described as presbyters 
or as ‘ rulers,’ of whom Clement was in the chief 
place as the presiding presbyter, but was not the 
holder of any different office from the rest. It 
is probable that decisions in regard to the inter- 
pretations to be placed on the epistle of Clement 
and the Shepherd of Hermas concerning this matter 
will be largely influenced by views of the evidence 
as a whole ; and that in forming this general view 
the determining factor will be the importance 
attached to the list of the bishops of Rome as 
indicating a succession of single bishops at Rome 
from the first on the one hand, or to the position 
of the prophets regarded as a ministry independent 
of official rule on the other hand. 

3. Later times. — It is clear that from the 
middle of the 2nd cent, onwards the settled system 
of the Church was episcopal, and the episcopacy 
that of a single bishop, everywhere (on the theory 
of an exception at Alexandria, see above), and that 
this was the case at Rome and in the West as well 
as in Asia Minor and the East. Episcopacy and 
the rule of a sin|:le bishop then remained as the 
constant and universal tradition until the 16th 
cent., when the need of it was challenged in some 
quarters, and considerable bodies of Christians 
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prophets and teachers/ Instruction is given that 
the prophets are to be allowed to *ofter thanks- 
giving as ninch as they desire’ (ciJxapta-Tetv 5<ra 
'94\ovaLv)-^B. plirase which probably means to cele- 
brate the Eucharist at such length and with such 
forms as they wish (cf. Justin Martyr, ApoL L 67 ; 
Oomt. Ap, viii. 12). There is no indication that 
the local ministry of ‘bishops’ and deacons was 
ordained by a higher order as well as chosen by 
the people ; and there is nothing to show whether 
the prophets were or were not ordained. Some 
writers hold that this silence is a proof that there 
was no ordination in either case, but in connexion 
with sucii matters the incomplete and fragmentary 
character of the book must be borne in mind 
[Teaching of the Twelve Apostles^ x. 7, xi. 3~12, 
xiiL, XV. 1, 2, xvi, 3). The Shepherd of Hernias 
contains instruction how to distinguish a true 
from a false prophet by the observation of char- 
acter ; but does not show whether the prophet was 
in any way appointed to his office [Mand, xi.). 
Propliets held a prominent place in the Montanist 
movement which began from Phrygia in the second 
half of the 2nd cent. ; and the Montanists main- 
tained that the prophets and spiritual persons 
possessed the powers which were wrongly claimed 
by the officials of the Church. For instance, Ter- 
tullian in his Montanist days writes : ‘ The Cliurch 
will indeed forgive sins ; but it will be the Churcli 
the Spirit by means of a spiritual man, not the 
Churcli the number of the bishops’ [de Pud, 21). 
It is a theory of some writers that in this respect 
tlie Montanists preserved the original tradition of 
the Church. 

With the references to the propliets in the NT 
and the later evidence from the Teaching of the 
Twelve Apostles^ Hennas, and the Montanists, the 
privileges ascribed to the ‘confessors’ in some 
quarters have been associated by writers who hold 
that the original constitution of the Church was 
not episcopal. A study of the Church Orders 
brings out the existence and alteration of a pro- 
vision that a confessor might be accounted a pres- 
byter without receiving ordination. The Canom 
of Hippolytus enact that one who has been tortured 
for the faith is to be regarded as a presbyter with- 
out ordination by the oishop if he is a freeman, 
and that if he is a slave he must be ordained, but 
the bishop Is to omit the part of the prayer which 
relates to the Holy Ghost. A confessor who has 
not suffered torture must be ordained if he is to 
become a presbyter ; and no one can become a 
bishop without ordination even if he had been 
tortured for the faith (canons 43-45 in Achelis, 
Canones Hippolyti, 1891). The later Egyptian 
Church Order contains confused and inconsistent 
.statements, which show traces of a similar pro- 
vision to that in the Canom of Hippolytm as well 
as of its reversal (canons 24, 25, 54, 55 of the 
Ethiopic text; and canons 34, 67 of the Saidic 
text in Horner, The Statutes of the Apostles, 1904). 
The Apostolic Constitutiom prohibit a confessor 
from acting as a bishop or presbyter or deacon 
unless he has been ordained (viii, 23). A similar 
line of thought to that indicated by the allowance 
of this privilege to the confessors may have under- 
lain the claim made at Carthage in the 3rd cent, 
that those who had sutVered persecution and tor- 
ture and danger of death for the sake of the faith 
might re-admit to communion Christians who had 
apostatized (see, e.g,, Cyprian, Ep, xv. xvi.). 

With this group of evidence may be taken an 
obscure sentence in the Canons of Hippolytus 
which occurs in the description of the rite of 
consecrating a bishop, a canon of the Council of 
Ancyra of 314, some alleged instances of ordination 
bv presbyters, and statements about the Church 
of Alexandria. The sentence in the Canons of 


Hippolytus, ‘Then, from among the bishops and 
presbyters let one be chosen who is to lay his hand 
on his head and pray, saying/ has l>een thought to 
form part of the older strata incorporated in the 
present text of the Canom, and to embody a 
primitive custom, according to which ordination 
was not re.stricted to bishops prior to the clear 
distinction between bishops and presbyters already 
mentioned, and to the regulation by which th*e 
power of ordaining is explicitly said not to be 
committed to presbyters {Canom of Hippolytus, 
30-32), The thirteenth canon of Ancyra, according 
to the text adopted by J. B. Lightfoot and as trans- 
lated by him {Pkilippiam, pp. 232, 2:^3), enacts 
that ‘it be not allowed to conn try- bishops (xwpexi- 
<rK6Tots) to ordain pre.sbyters or deacons, or even 
to city-presbyters viiKews), except 

permission & given in each parish iKicrry 
TrapotKli^) by the bishop in writing '—an enactment 
which has been understood to mean that episcopal 
ordination can in some cases be dispensed with, if 
there is episcopal sanction, which on such an in- 
terpretation would testify to episcopal government 
as a fact, but would imply that no necessity for 
episcopal ordination exists as a matter of prin- 
ciple. To the present writer the true text and 
translation of tlie canon ap|>ear to be : ‘ Country 
bishops may not ordain presbytenn or deacons, 
no, nor town presbyters either Tpea^vripom 
7r<5X£W5), without the written consent of the bisiiop, 
in another diocese (^^ iripg, vapoiKig),^ ^ The alleged 
instances of ordination by presbyters of Felicissimua 
in the West in the middle of the 3rd cent, by the 
presbyter Novatus (Cyprian, Ep, Hi. 2), of Daniel 
m the East in the 4tli cent, by the ahlx)t Paph- 
nutius (Cassian, CotiI, iv. 1), ami of 8t. Aidan in 
the 7th cent, by the abbot and monks of Iona 
(Bede, HE iii. 5} are probably all cases in which 
the phrases ‘appointed ^constituit), ‘ maule’C/ccemjf) 
a deacon, ‘was preferred (est prc^lectus) to the 
office of deacon,’ ‘he promoted (proi^exit) him to 
the honour of the presbyterate,’ ‘ ordaining (ordi- 
nantes) him,* refer not to the act of ordination but 
to the making of arrangements for that act. As 
regards Alexandria there is a series of statements 
which need careful consideration. Jerome, after 
speaking of the identity, according to his theory, 
of bishops and presbyters, proceeds : 

‘ When afterwards one was chc^n to preside over the res^ 
this was done as a remedy for schism, ana to prevent one indi- 
vidual from rending' the Church of Christ by drawing it to 
himself. For even at Alexamiria, from the time of Mark the 
Evangelist to the episcopates of Heraclaa and Dionysius, the 
presbyters used always to appoint as bishop one chosen out of 
their number, and placed on a higher gitwe, as if an army 
should make a commander, or os if deaewns should choose one 
of themselves whom they know to be diligent, and call him 
archdeacon. For, with the exception of ordaining, what 
a bishop do which a presbyter does not ? * (Bp. cxlvi, i). 

In a letter written by Severus, the Monoj^hysite 
Patriarch of Alexanefria between 518 and 538, it 
is said that formerly at Alexandria the bishoj? 
was appointed by the presbyters, and that it is by 
a later custom that his solemn institution has 
come to be performed by the hand of bishop-s ’ (see 
E, W. BrooKS, in JThSt ii. [1901] 612 , 613 ). In 
the collection Apophthegms of the Fathers, parts of 
which are probably as old as the second half of 
the 4th cent, ‘certain heretics’ are said to have 
abused the Archbishop of Alexandria ‘ as having 
received his ordination from presbyters * {Apoph- 
thegm, Patrum, 78, in PG Ixv. 341 ). The lOtb cent, 
writer Sa’id Ibn al-Batriq, the Melkite or Uniat? 
Patriarch of Alexandria, who took tlie name of 
Eutychius, gives a circumstantial account that 
‘ the Evangelist Mark appointed, together with Ananias the 
Patriarch, twelve presbyters to be with the patriarch, so that, 
when the patriarchate was vacant, they should choose one of 
the twelve presbyters, and that the other eleven should lay 


1 See E. B. Eackham, in ShUiia BiUica «t EcgUs. iii. (1801) 
140, 187- 10X cf. Routh. Rd. SacA 1846-8. iv. 121, 144-157. 
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tjheir hands on his head and bless him and make him patriarch, 
and afterwards should choose some eminent man and make 
him presbyter with themselves in the place of him who had 
been made patriarch, so that they might adways thus be twelve,’ 
and adds that this custom was changed for the 
later custom in the time of the Patriarch Alex- 
ander in the first half of the 4th cent. (Annals in 
FG cxi. 982 [Lat. tr.] ; Arab, text of the treatise 
in Pocock’s ed,, Oxf. 1658 ; and of this passage in 
Selden, Eutychii Mgyptii Orig., Lond. 1642), 

None of this evidence appears to the present 
MTiter to counterbalance the testimony which 
indicates that episcopacy was part of the ordinary 
system in the Church from the first. It is easy to 
exaggerate the importance of the Teaching of the 
Twelve Apostles ; and it is very questionable what 
inferences can rightly be drawn from its silence. 
Apart from a comparison with the Teaching^ no 
conclusions contrary to episcopacy could be derived 
from the references to the prophets in the Shepherd 
of Hermas. The general history of the Church in 
the 2nd and 3rd centuries does not support the 
opinion that the Montanists retained a survival of 
the original tradition. The privileges allowed to 
the confessors seem to have been merely an out- 
come of the exaggerated value which was some- 
times attached to sutlerings on behalf of the faith. 

If the text and translation of the canon of Ancyra 
are as already suggested, the canon does not allow 
of ordination by any except bishops, but is simply 
a disciplinary measure cfesigned to prevent the 
bishops appointed to supervise the Christians in- 
country districts from encroaching on the rights of 
the diocesan bishops. The alleged instances of 
ordination by others than bishops do not, in the 
light of the consideration which has been already 
urged, bear examination. The case of the Church 
at Alexandria is much more important than the 
others. But here there is great doubt about the 
facts. In the midst of his statement on the equal- 
ity of bishops and presbyters, Jerome, by intro- 
ducing the sentence, ‘With the exception of 
ordaining, what does a bishop do which a pres- 
byter does not ? ' appears to restrict ordination to 
bishops ; for it is hardly an adequate interpreta- 
tion of his words to suppose tliat they merely 
indicate the practice which had come to be in his 
time, and are not in any way an assertion of a 
principle. Eutychius, apart from corroboration of 
his statements, is not regarded by any one as a 
trustworthy authority. It is not unlikely that 
the whole story arose out of Arian slanders against 
Athanasius, who is known to have been episcopally 
ordained j and it may be observed that Origen, 
who had plenty of opportunity for knowing the 
facts about Alexandria, does not show that^ he 
was acquainted with any such method of appoint- 
ing the patriarch as Eutychius mentions.^ 

The state of things at Kome and Corinth at the 
end of the 1st cent, and in the first half of the 2nd 
cent, needs separate consideration. The epistle 
of Clement of Borne to the Corinthians, written ' 
about the year 95, lays strong stress on succession 
from the Apostles as a part of the ordered system 
of the Church. The ministry, says Clement, is 
from the Apostles, and so, through the Apostles, 
from Christ, and, through Christ, from God. His 
epistle does not attbrd any clear evidence whether he 
regarded this Apostolical succession as necessarily 
preserved by means of bishops. The word ‘ bishop * 
IS used in it, as in the NT, to denote the same per- 
sons as the presbyters. The presbyters are spoken 
of as filling posts of authority at Corinth. It is 
not clear whether these were the posts of chief 
authority. In two passages (3, 6) there is a doubt 
as to the meaning of the words 'rulers’ (Tjyovfxevoi, 

1 See a note by Bishop Gore in JThSt iii. [1902] 278-282 ; 
c£. C. H. Tamer, in Canwridge Medieval JSistorp, vol. i, [1011] 
p. I60f. 


Trporjyovfiejfot) and T/)e<rj8i;re/jot,and in another passage 
(3-5) there is a doubt about the meaning of the 
phrase ‘men of account’ {iW6yL/jioi Mpes), Of 
these passages taken by themselves there are three 
possible interpretations. (1) The phrases ‘ rulers ’ 
and * men of account ’ are used in a specific sense 
to denote the holders of a specific office ; the word 
irpea^yrepoi in chs. 3, 6 denotes the presbyters and 
not simply older men ; it follows that the ‘ rulers ’ 
held an office superior to the presbyters, corre- 
sponding to that of diocesan bishops. (2) The 
phrases * rulers ’ and ‘ men of account ^ are not used 
in a specific sense, but are simply synonyms for 
the presbyters; the word Tp€(r^i>r€pot in chs. 3, 6 
denotes older men, not the presbyters ; it follows 
that the presbyters held the highest rank in the 
ministry at Corinth and ruled the Church tfiere, 
but there is no reason to suppose that they had 
not been ordained in such a w&j as to receive the 
episcopal powers which in Asia Minor and at a 
later time in the West were limited to the diocesan 
bishops. (3) The presbyters held the highest rank 
and exercised the chief rule, and there is no reason 
to suppose that they were ordained in any different 
method from the presbyters of later times. A 
like question arises about Rome in connexion with 
the Shepherd of Hernias. Alluding to a past 
generation, Hermas speaks of apostles, bishops, 
teachers, deacons. In referring to the ministry of 
the present, Hermas mentions deacons, presbyters, 
bishops (about whom nothing shows whether they 
are to be identified with the presbyters, as in the 
NT and St. Clement of Rome, or to be distin- 
guished from them), prophets apparently itinerant, 

‘ rulers of the Church ’ (oi ■jrpo'nyo-upevoi. 
alas], and Clement ( ii. 2 (6), 4 (2), (3), iii. 5 (1), 
9 (7), Mand. xi. 7, Sim. ix. 25, 26 (2), 27 (1), (2)). 
Apart from the reference to Clement, which has 
already been mentioned, there is the same doubt 
as in tne epistle of Clement of Rome whether the 
‘rulers of the Church’ are to be identified with 
the presbyters or to be distinguished from them. 
The presbyters are said to preside over the Church 
(tQv irpea^vrlptav rwv TpoXarapivtav r^s iKKXy^alas) ; and 
the ‘ occupants of the chief seats ’ (roh wpcaroKaOey 
Splrais) are either identified with or closely associ- 
ated with the ‘ rulers of the Church.’ Here again 
there are three possible interpretations: (1) there 
are three groups of officers, Clement the bishop, 
the ‘rulers’ as a special class under him, the 
presbyters ; (2) there are two groups, Clement the 
bishop, and tlxe presbyters also called ‘ rulers ’ ; 
(3) there is one group described as presbyters 
or as ‘ rulers,’ of whom Clement was in the chief 
place as the presiding presbyter, but was not the 
j holder of any different office from the rest. It 
is probable that decisions in regard to the inter- 
pretations to be placed on the epistle of Clement 
and the Shepherd of Hermas concerning this matter 
will be largely influenced by views of the evidence 
as a whole ; and that in forming this general view 
the determining factor will be the importance 
attached to the list of the bishops of Rome as 
indicating a succession of single bishops at Rome 
from the first on the one hand, or to the position 
of the prophets regarded as a ministry independent 
of official rule on the other hand. 

3. Later times. — It is clear that from the 
middle of the 2nd cent, onwards the settled system 
of the Church was episcopal, and the episcopacy 
that of a single bishop, eveijwhere (on the theory 
of an exception at Alexandria, see above), and that 
this was the case at Rome and in the West as well 
as in Asia Minor and the East. Episcopacy and 
the rule of a single bishop then remained as the 
constant and universal tradition until the 16th 
cent., when the need of it was challenged in some 
quarters, and considerable bodies of Christians 
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who were without episcopal government gradually 
grew in numbers and in importance. The existing 
state of affairs is the outcome of influences derived 
from the pre-Keformation tradition and of new 
influences which arose in the course of the Re- 
formation. In the churches of the East, episcopacy 
is regarded as of Divine origin, and as the Divinely 
appointed means for the preservation and rule of 
the Church and the transmission of sacramental 
grace, and as essential in those who ordain. In 
the Church of Rome, bishops are held to he of 
Divine institution and appointment, and are the 
only ministers of ordination. Their position as 
rulers has been gi'eatiy modified by the claims and 
practice of the ropes. It has been much disputed 
whether the episcopate is a distinct order from the 
priesthood or only an extension of it. Most of 
the great schoolmen, including Aquinas {Sent, iv. 
xxiv. 3 ; Sum. Theol. SuppL xi. 5), but not Duns 
Scotus (Sent, IV. xxv. 1, 2 ad 3), held that it is 
not a distinct order. The Council of Trent, while 
asserting that the hierarchy is Divinely instituted 
and consists of bishops, presbyters, and deacons, 
and that bishops are superior to presbyters and 
have the power of confirming and ordaining, and 
that the power of bishops is not common to them 
with the presbyters, was careful not to make any 
decision on this disputed point {Sess. xxiii. can. 
6, 7). Of late years the prevailing opinion has 
been that the ^iscopate is a distinct order. In 
the Church of England great care has been taken 
to prevent the ministrations of any ministers who 
are not episcopally ordained, and it is declared 
that ‘from the Apostles’ time there have been 
these orders of ministers in Christ’s Churcli, 
bishops, priests, and deacons’ (preface to the 
ordinal) ; out the phraseology used in the twenty- 
third Article of Religion, by not defining ‘ men 
who have public authority given unto them in the 
congregation to call and send ministers into the 
Lord’s vineyard,’ stops short of requiring an 
opinion that in the abstract episcopacy is necessary 
to the maintenance of the ministry. Anglican 
divines have agreed that episcopacy is right ; they 
have differed in the degree of emphasis with which 
they have asserted this ; and they have not been 
aOTeed on the question whether episcopacy is actu- 
ally necessary to a valid minist^ as well as the 
proper means of conferring it. The German and 
Swiss Old Catholics and th^e Old Episcopal (popu- 
larly knoTO as ‘ Jansenist ’) Church of Holland have 
retained episcopacy. The German Lutherans have 
abandoned it. The Danish and Norwegian Luther- 
ans, though retaining the title ‘ bishop,’ are clearly 
without an episcopal succession, and ‘bishop’ is 
merely a name for a chief officer or superintendent. 
The case of the Swedish Lutherans stands on a dif- 
ferent footing from that of the Danes and Norweg- 
ians, and there has been much discussion whether 
they have really preserved the episcopal succession 
which they believe that they possess. The Mor- 
avians claim an episcopal snceession ; but in their 
case also there is considerable doubt about the 
facts. Their bishops are simply an ordaining 
body ; the rule is in the hands of boards ; they 
recognize the validity of presbyterian ordination, 
and do not regard bishops as necessary for the 
administration of confirmation. The various Non- 
conformist bodies in Great Britain and Ireland 
and the allied communities in America do not 
possess episcopacy.^ 

iThe ‘Protestant Episcopal Ofiurch in the United States of 
America’ (in communion with the Church of England) owes 
its orders to Bishop Seahury, who was consecrated by three 
Scottish bishops in 1784, and to Bishops White, Provoost, and 
Madison, who were consecrated hy Einglish archbishops and 
bishops in 1787 and 1790. The first * bishop ’ of the so-called 
‘Methodist Episcopal Church’ in America was Thomas Coke, 
who was set apart as a ‘superintendent’ by John Wesley in 


4. General considerations. — It is necessary to 
set aside some confusions of thought which are 
often made, and to notice arguments of a general 
character which, in one direction or the other, 
have influence with many minds. (1) The prin- 
ciple of episcopacy is not necessarily bound up 
with the rule of a single bishop, which is often 
called monepiscopacy or monarchical episcopacy. 
It might equally be preserved by a college of 
bishops and by a single bishop, by a collegiate or 
collective episcopate and by mqnepiscopacy. For 
instance, the principle is unaffected in regard to 
the Church of Rome in the ist and early 2nd cent., 
^vhether the present writer is correct in holding 
that during this period one bishop bore rule, as in 
later years, or whether J. Langen held rightly 
that the chief government was in the hands of a 
college of bishops. Episcopal succession from the 
Apostles might exist apart from that particular 
form of episcopacy which has been termed mon- 
episcopacy. (2) Further, as episcopacy does not 
necessarily involve one particular form, so succes- 
sion does not in the abstract necessarily involve 
one particular method. As a matter of fact, the 
laying on of hands is found wherever there is 
evidence one way or the other. But, supposing it 
were the case that what is termed tactual succes- 
sion did not exist in a particular period, this 
would not necessarily invalidate that succession 
whereby a bishop succeeds his predecessor in the 
see which he occupies. To take an instance, even 
if the precarious argument that, since the laying 
on of hands is not mentioned between the NT and 
the Canons of HippolytuSy therefore it was not 
practised between the end of the 1st cent, and the 
end of the 2nd, were sound, this would not neces- 
sarily prove that episcopal succession from the 
Apostles did not exist. Indeed, the natural infer- 
ence from the passages in Irensens and Tertullian, 
in which they emphasize the succession of the 
bishops (see aoove), is that the succession on which 
they lay stress is that of the succession in the 
sees. (3) Nor, again, must the principle that the 
continxdty of the Church is maintained by means 
of the episcopal succession be confused with the 
quite different question of episcopal rule. To the 
present writer the evidence for both is cogent; 
but, whatever the evidence for either may be, the 
preservation of the Church’s life througn bishops 
IS one thing and the government of the Church by 
bishops is distinct and different, (4) The anti- 
thesis between spirit and form, which has often 
been used for the purpose of minimizing the im- 
portance of any kind of outward ministry, is not 
of weight in view of human conditions in the 
present stage of existence, and of man’s bodily 
nature. (5) It is obvious that there is much in the 
histoiy of the 1st and early 2nd cent, in regard to 
the ministry which is obscure. There are difficul- 
ties of interpretation, difficulties of correlating one 
art of the evidence with another, difficulties in 
eciding which section of evidence is of more value 
than another. On some historical matters it may 
be too much to hope that agreement will ever be 
reached. To the present writer the consideration 
of the historical questions suggests the conclusion 
that episcopacy was continuous in its essential 
features from the time of the Apostles, and that 
the ordinary method, at least, was that of a 
single bishop. But he is conscious that the really 
decisive argument to his mind for episcopacy as 
a practical system is derived from its continuous 
and universal acceptance in the Church, from at 
any rate the middle of the 2nd century to the 16th 
century. Whether we speak of the witness of the 
Spirit in the mystical body of Christ, or of the 

1784, and received the title ‘bishop* from the American 
Methodist Conference in 1787. 
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sense of the Christian consciousness, or of the voice 
of the Catholic Church, this universal acceptance 
throughout so many centuries makes a strong 
claim. It may well he said that for the practical 
Christian the operations of the Spirit in the 
Church must decide how the life of the Church is 
maintained ; and a question on this subject re- 
ceives a very emphatic answer in the long-con- 
tinued unanimity with which it has been believed 
that without the bishop there is not the Church. 
(6) Yet an argument of a different kind may be 
drawn from the signs of spiritual life which have 
been observed in non-episcopal bodies of Christians 
since the 16th century. There are those who say 
that this fact weighs with them more heavily than 
the unanimity of many past centuries, even when 
this unanimity of the past is coupled with the 
impressive spectacle of the theory and practice of 
the churches of the East, of the Church of Rome, 
and of the Church of England at the present time. 
Those who so think do not consider that their 
contention is adequately met by any considera- 
tions derived from the unquestioned truth that 
‘the power of God is not tied doAvn to visible 
sacraments ’ (Aquinas, Sum. Theol. ill. Ixviii. 2 ; 
cf. Hooker, Laws of Ecclesiastical Polity y v. Ivii. 
4), and that His grace may overflow the channels 
of the covenant. (7) It is probable that the de- 
cision between the two conflicting lines of thought, 
the one of which attaches most importance to the 
vast agreement through the Christian centuries 
among episcopal Christians, and the other to the 
life which has been manifested in non-episcopalians, 
really rests on pre-suppositions which run very deep 
in fundamental thought, and are connected with 
doctrines outside the scopeof the present article, and 
in particular those concerning the whole question 
of Church authority. See Church, vol. iii. p. 624. 
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EPISTEMOLOGY. —X. Introductory.— Epis- 
temological problems are at present the most 
interesting sub j ects of philosophical inquiry. Many 
books have recently been written on the problem of 
knowledge, many have been devoted to the history 
of attempts to solve it. These attempts have been 
made from various points of view, and there is 
a wide difference .between the solutions offered. 
With some. Epistemology is merely a branch of 
a particular problem of logical inquiry, for it is 
thought that the hounds of knowledge, its method, 
VOL. v. — 22 


and its validity are given when Logic has found its 
proper place and is duly acknowledged. But in 
their case Logic has, like Aaron's rod, swallowed 
up all the other sciences, and logical processes are 
the whole both of knowledge and of reality. With 
others, knowledge is only a branch of psychological 
inquiry ; and, when Psychology has completed its 
work — ^in its description of the origin, the gi'owth, 
the nature, and the result of knowledge — Epis- 
temology is also held to find its place and its 
justification. In all these cases, and in others 
which we do not mention. Epistemology is denied 
to be a separate discipline, and its problems are 
submerged in other inquiries. But it is not possible 
for these problems to he merged in Logic, in 
Psychology, or in Metaphysics, as the history of 
modern philosophy abundantly shows. 

It may, however, be granted that the epistemo- 
logical problem is not the first for the individual 
mind or for the race. Historically we find that 
philosophy begins with Metaphysics. What is the 
form of the nniverse ? What is its origin ? What 
is reality ? What is the nature of the soul ? What 
is the body ? And what is the relation of the soul 
to the body ? These were the first questions that 
men asked, and they gave such answers as were 
possible. It was the difficulty of answering them 
or of resting satisfied with the answers given that 
led to the further inquiry as to the nature of know- 
ledge and its possibility. Eor the answers were not 
only many hut contradictory, and they gave rise to 
the further question. Is the human intellect able 
to solve such problems ? From the historical point 
of view, Epistemology is a critical reflexion on 
Metaphysics. It is an endeavour to ascertain why 
and how the contradictory answers which have 
arisen in metaphysical inquiry have emerged, and 
whether these are not due to a disregard of the 
limits of the human mind, and an unwarranted 
application of cognitive processes to matters beyond 
its ken. 

While it is true that the epistemological problem 
arises out of the failure of metaphysical inquiry, it 
is also true that it emerges elsewhere and otherwise 
as soon as men begin to reflect on knowledge itself. 
At the outset knowledge is not a problem. Its 
nature and validity are taken for granted. Men 
assume naively that they are in contact with 
reality, that the objects which they know the^r 
know surely and immediately, and all that is 
needed is that the knowledge he verified in prac- 
tice. They regard this first and immediate know- 
ledge as certain, and objectively true ; or rather, 
since the question of objectivity and subjectivity 
has not yet arisen, and their thinking and its out- 
come have never been questioned, they abide in the 
conviction that the knowledge they possess is 
adequate and true. At first, both in the individual 
and in the race, knowledge is not concerned with 
itself, or with its processes ; it is simple, immediate, 
and direct. It is only when difficulties arise in the 
practical application of knowledge that the mind 
begins to reflect on knowledge itself, its origin, its 
nature, and its limits. The external attitude is 
first : men look outwards ; they do not question 
the reality, of common experience, or conceive of 
themselves as thinking beings at all. They are 
lost in the object, in the endeavour to master the 
means whereby they may subserve their ends. 
The question or the self, of themselves as experi- 
encing subjects, and of the bearing of the nature 
of themselves as the subjects which make know- 
ledge does not arise until reflexion has well begun. 
Apart from the distinctions which have emerged 
between Logic, Psychology, Metaphysics, and the 
Theory of Knowledge, there is no doubt that at 
the basis of all knowledge there is first the ex- 
perience which is more or less indefinite. Eor 
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experience does not begin with a recognition of 
the distinctions which subsequent reflexion finds 
within it. At first it is vague and indefinite. The 
elements within it are not distinguished. These 
distinctions are the work of reflexion : we find 
within experience elements which we call feeling, 
thought, and volition. These we discover to be 
ultimate, that is, we cannot identify thought with 
feeling or with volition, though all three are 
present in eveiy experience. Similarly, we find 
in the sphere of knowledge that there are many 
elements which can be distinguished, and processes 
which can be considered in abstraction from the 
others— sensation, perception, imagination, con- 
ception, general laws, and so on ; so that we may 
regard sensations becoming associated together, 
and by the apperceptive activity of the mind 
worked into perceptions ; and perceptions by the 
same activity becoming images ; images becoming 
conceptions ; and conceptions being worked up till 
they become ideas (Beg7iffe). Ideas in their turn 
give rise to newer ani wider judgments, till the 
whole contents of consciousness are organized and 
laced in sure and definite relation with reality, 
uch is the kind of picture sometimes painted of 
the process and outcome of knowledge on its sub- 
jective side ; and on the objective side objects keep 
pace with the subjective evolution, being bouna 
together in order, so that the subjective and ob- 
jective are only opposite sides of reality. 

But many questions arise, such as the relation 
of sensation to perception, of perception to concep- 
tion, of conception to judgment and to idea, and 
these questions are not yet answered. One funda- 
mental question is. Can we consider any of these 
mental activities without involving all the others ? 
Does not the simplest intellectual experience in- 
volve the whole activity of the mind, and is not 
the whole experience of the rational being im- 
plicitly present in the first rudimentary experi- 
ence? When we concentrate attention on, say, 
perception, is not the rational activity of the 
perceiving subject involved in every perception ? 

2. Solidarity of mental movements. — Leaving 
these questions unanswered for the present, let us 
look for a little at the first abstraction which we 
make when we separate the cognitive activities 
from the volitions and from the feeling experience 
of man. Can we have a real Epistemology when 
we take the cognitive activities by themselves, 
and separate them from the other experiences 
insepaiably bound up with them ? 

* In knowledge, the knower appears to himself as an active 
and sensitive intellect. The knower feels sure of the existence 
»f himself and of his object, the thing known ; he is certain 
of his painful or pleasurable feelings, and of those feelings we 
call sensations, which are in him, but which he nevertheless 
attributes to the objects as their extemcU cause. The knower 
is, above all, an intelligent will. He knows his object; the 
thing known, as he acta upon it, moves it, moulds it, makes or 
destroys or modifies it ; and is himself moved, moulded, or 
otherwise aflfected by it. Without intellect there is no know- 
ledge ; without feeling there is no knowledge ; without doing 
and experiencing the effects upon ourselves and our object, of 
this doing, there is no knowledge. And yet these elements, or 
factors, are all given together in the unity of the act or process 
of cognition * CMd, Knowledge, Life^ and Reality ^ p. 61). 

It would seem, then, that Epistemology must be 
careful lest, in dealing with its own problems, it 
may treat them in so ^stract a fashion as to make 
the solutions untrue or inadequate. It must not 
proceed on the supposition that a purely cognitive 
experience is possible. It must accept from Psycho- 
logy the facts which it establishes regarding the 
complexity of every act of cognition, and the 
further fact that not cognition but conation is the 
fundamental element in experience. It cannot 
investigate of itself, or inquire into the origin of 
experience, or go back to the first beginning of 
co^ition. No science can go back to its own 
origin. Nor is there any science of origin. We 


cannot recall the beginning of our experience, nor 
can we say what experience is the simplest pos- 
sible. But we can say that all experience is process. 
What we can discern as we look back on our ex- 
perience is just this continuous process of change — 
change felt and experienced — and also processes in 
which there is continuous interchange. There 
seem to be interchanges between external happen- 
ings and subjective feelings, interchanges between 
our acts and external changes in the objects we 
act on. And all along the process there is the 
constant play of feeling, cognizing, acting, none 
of which takes place without the others. We note 
also that, at the outset, feeling, acting, and think- 
ing take up the whole field; the subject is so 
occupied with these interests and processes, its 
whole range of consciousness is so focused on the 
object in view, that it is not aware of itself or its 
changes, or of the interest which led it to make 
selections or to form a world for itself to which it 
would direct its attention. Likes and dislikes are 
there, desire and aversion are present, and the 
objects which are primarily attended to are those 
which one longs for, or desires to avoid. In the 
activity aroused by objects which excite feeling, 
objects grow so as to be defined as desirable or 
undesirable, and this activity is directed towards 
the attaining of the one set or the destroying of 
the other ; and, in order to do this, the various 
objects are classified, recomized, known, so as to be 
brought, as far as possible, within the moulding 
influence of onr action. All these processes may 
o on, and, in fact, have gone on, ever since men 
egan to be or act ; and yet a man may not have 
reflected on himself as the subject which feels, 
thinks, and acts. The subject is wholly occupied 
at the outset, and for long after, with the objects 
of its knowledge, desire, or action ; it is so busy 
with their recognition, classification, and arrange- 
ment, so as to master them for its own use, that it 
scarcely ever regards its own nature, its own 
activity, or its own aims at all. Least of all has 
it discriminated among its own states, or distri- 
buted its own activity into its several kinds. Feel- 
ing, thinking, willing, are there, hut only in the 
form of undistinguished activity. Nor ought re- 
flective analysis ever to forget that, while it may 
distinguish the several elements in thought, they 
are inseparable in reality. 

It may well be, then, that knowledge, will, and 
feeling are indispensable aspects of conscious- 
ness. Knowledge always involves an act of atten- 
tion (see art. Attention, vol. ii. p. 212), ^ and 
attention as mainly aroused by interest, or stimu- 
lated by feeling. While attention thus expresses 
an attitude of the mind, it is equally certain that 
it also expresses an act of will. For will invariably 
involves some awareness— a means to be used in 
order to reach an end. An act of will looks at a 
present situation in order to modify it, with the 
view of reaching a goal. This is emphatically 
true when one pursues a reasoned course in order 
to reach a desired end, hut it is also true of the 
most impulsive act of wOl. Even in an impulse 
there is some apprehension of a situation, and soma 
desire to change it in order that it may better tit 
our purpose. It may further be said that every 
actual process of consciousness involves awareness, 
and this awareness is of a purposive kind. It is 
not possible to enter into a full analysis of this 
purposive element in every act of consciousness, 
but reference may be made to such writers as 
Stout, Royoe, and Ward for a full account of this 
interesting analysis. Knowledge is itself teleo- 
logical, it is selective of its own content, and its 
selection is determined by interest, and by a desire 
to control the world for its own purpose. Know- 
ledge and action are thus correlative to each other, 
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and each must have its place in a systematic ex- 
position of the activity of consciousness. On the 
other hand, both knowledge and will must be 
considered in relation to a basis of immediate 
feeling which arouses attention and prompts to 
endeavour, with a view to an increase of pleasurable 
feeling, or an avoidance of an experience which is 
painful. Feeling is thus an inspiration to endea- 
vour, whether in the region of thought or of action. 
It is the signal to awareness, it arouses the atten- 
tion, it inspires the action, it prompts towards the 
realization of a fuller experience. According as we 
lay stress on knowledge, will, or feeling, we shall 
have in the first place a world of truth or fact, in 
the second place a world of ideals more or less 
realized, ana in the third place a world of apprecia- 
tions, in which values and worths are the main 
feature. These three worlds ought to be one, and 
the present endeavour of philosophy is to make 
them one ; and thus the worlds set forth in their 
exclusiveness by idealists, empiricists, and prag- 
matists must finally appear as aspects of that real 
world to construct which is the ultimate aim of 
philosophy. 

While we thus caution ourselves that an abstract 
Epistemology must in its very nature be one-sided, 
and must ever be held in control by the other 
aspects of consciousness, it is yet a legitimate aim 
to consider knowledge in itself, apart from those 
implications which are inseparably bound up with 
it as a matter of fact. It is legitimate to consider 
the operations of Logic apart from Psychology, and 
also to deal with problems of Metaphysics by them- 
selves. But each of these involves the others, and 
each is constantly applying to the others for help 
and guidance. So, abstract Epistemology, or the 
discussion of the nature of knowledge, its limits, 
and its validity, may so far be considered in sep- 
aration from the other philosophical sciences ; 
yet the conclusions to be drawn from the discussion 
are themselves abstract, and are not forthwith to 
be regarded as true and adequate for the descrip- 
tion of concrete reality.* 

3. Cognition as * awareness.' — Let us try then 
to get back to the simplest possible cognitive 
position. Even this will have elements in it which 
we shall be obliged to neglect, if we are to have only 
a cognitive position to attend to. When we seek 
the simplest possible cognitive position, we are not 
seeking the origin of knowledge. We have already 
said — and it is a commonplace— -that inquiry into 
origins is b^ond the business of science. But we 
may ask. What is the fact about knowledge which 
involves the latter in its most elementary form? 
We obtain knowledge in its simplest form when 
we go back to the most elementary description of 
consciousness which we possess. It is simply that 
of awareness^ or of simple apprehension. We may 
neglect for the moment the fact that awareness 
has in it a voluntary and a feeling element, and 
concentrate our attention on the fact that it has a 
cognitive element. Both Locke and Kant agree 
that all knowledge begins with experience, and 
from this there is no dissent on the part of any 
philosopher. What then is the simplest form of 
experience, or the ultimate datum from which 
knowledge starts? Have we any state of mind 
which may, for this purpose, be regarded^ as 
ultimate, which, itself unexplained, may afford 
the explanation of everything else ? The ultimate 
fact seems to be, not a stimulus of any kind, or a 
dependence of a state of consciousness on any sense 
organ, but an immediate presence to consciousness. 
What I feel, what I taste, what I see, need no 
further evidence of their existence than the fact 
that I feel, taste, or see them. I am aware of 
them, and this awareness is a primary act of 
knowledere. It depends on nothing but itself. 


Here, if anywhere, we have an act of knowledge 
seemingly concerned with present reality, and 
with that alone. It is to be remarked again, by 
way of caution, that we isolate, for the purpose of 
study, the act of knowledge from the other elements 
in the complex state of consciousness which we 
call awareness. When we speak of knowing, of 
willing, or of doing, we abstract these from the 
normal state of consciousness which usually involves 
all three. Pure thought, pure feeling, pure wili, 
are abstractions, not names of any concrete reality. 
Awareness is a state of consciousness which 
possesses all the elements of experience. Here we 
concentrate attention on the cognitive aspect of 
awareness. We may from this point of view name 
it apprehension^ which is the simplest and the most 
ultimate of all cognitive acts. At the same time, 
it is contended that even the simplest state of 
consciousness has a cognitive aspect. The con- 
sciousness of the present is itself an act of know- 
ledge. If at this stage we may use language more 
ap^icable to a subsequent stage of the argument, 
a state of consciousness is the state of any conscious 
subject, and it has an object. But, it niay be said, 
is every conscious state one which may be described 
as knowledge? Would not this be a contradiction 
of the statement that knowledge, feeling, and 
volition are not to be derived from one another, 
that they are primary and underivable? It may 
be granted that each of these aspects of intelligence 
has peculiarities inseparable from its very existence, 
which must be described from attributes peculiar 
to itself. On the other hand, it may be justly 
contended that every state of feeling has its cognitive 
aspect, that every state of knowledge has its feel- 
ing tone, and that every volition has its emotional 
and cognitive aspect. Still we may concentrate 
attention on the cognitive aspect which is present 
in every mental state. Awareness is mainly 
cognitive, even if it be also volitional and emotional. 
This awareness at its simplest implies the conscious- 
ness of a content present to us, and an assurance 
that we are so far in possession of a knowledge of 
it. It seems to be the simplest of all the acts of 
knowledge, and cannot be derived from anything 
more simple. 

We are aware that the last statement is deeply 
contentious, and one which is attacked fiercely 
and from different standpoints. Idealism contends 
that the simplest act of knowledge is constituted 
by thought-relation, and we cannot have an act of 
knowledge which does not involve relations con- 
stituted by thought. Empiricists, on the other 
hand, tend to isolate sensations, and to make these 
the sole foundation of possible knowledge. We 
have not space fully to argue the question, but it 
may be said, in answer to the former, that even 
Idealism must have some data from which to start. 
Something must be given if thought is ever to 
make a start. And the common starting-point of 
all the subsequent explanations of experience is 
just this position of awareness. Awareness may 
be so interpreted as to involve the whole outcome 
of completed experience. It may, indeed, be truly 
said of it that it is the awareness of a subject, and 
this is sufficient to justify all the claims of ideal- 
ism. On the other hand, empiricism may contend 
that the first thing is the sensation, and that the 
awareness is second, and the effect of the sensation. 
But it seems more consistent with the fact of 
experience, and with the whole analysis of the 
case, to take awareness as the first thing we meet 
with ; it seems to be the ultimate fact beyond 
which we cannot go, itself unexplained, yet the 
explanation of everything else. From this primary 
and underived fact we may explain all the 
phenomena, whether these take the form of the 
ordered world of knowledge known as science, on 
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the one hand, or all the facts which are formed 
into the ordered knowledge which we call by the 
name of Logic, Psychology, or Metaphysics, on the 
other. Awareness is the pre-condition of all the 
systems, and it is well to take it as the starting- 
point of any theory of knowledge which can in any 
way he adequate to the fact. 

4. Contents of knowledge.— Taking, then, this 
attitude of awareness as the starting-point for the 
discussion of knowledge, what do we find? The 
consciousness of a here and now, with a content 
more or less defined. This is the irreducible 
minimum, the ultimate datum of all experience. 
Apart from all subtlety of argument and all 
attempts at explanation, this is sure. There is a 
present experience, and from immediate experience 
every theory of knowledge must start. The 
simplest form of immediate experience is just this 
awareness. No doubt the latter is a property of 
every form of life. It seems to lie at the bottom 
of adaptation, and may be considered as a character- 
istic of life in general, or a property of organic life, 
which helps an organism to adapt itself to its 
environment. As life becomes more organized, 
awareness is there in increasing measure. Organic 
habits and interests grow up, and in higher 
organizations they are the means by w’hich the 
organism adapts itself to its environment. It is a 
matter of observation that every organism has a 
working knowledge of Nature, and is so far aware 
of the hindrances and helps towards its self- 
preservation. This is a characteristic of all life, 
and without it life would be impossible. How far 
adaptation to environment may be regarded as 
something which flows out of intelligence on the 
part of lire is a question which does not admit of 
any definite answer ; but the fact of adaptation is 
undoubted.^ Yet in a self-conscious being adapta- 
tion to environment must in the long run become 
a conscious process, and intelligent foresight will 
take the place of instinctive adaptation. At the 
same time it must be conceded that adaptation to 
environment, even in a being implicitly self- 
conscious, consists in adjustments common to men 
and the lower organisms. Men are practising 
science even before they recognize it. Even the 
tracks made by sheep up a hill-side are wonderfully 
engineered, taking the line of least resistance. 
The people of a village who have never heard of 
Euclid, in making their paths through the fields, 
act on the princime that the two sides of a triangle 
are longer than the third side. 

We must recognize, then, that organic habits 
and instincts have a significance for knowledge, 
and that knowledge of a kind has made some 
progress before reflexion begins, or at least while 
reflexion is in a rudimentary condition. Instincts, 
beliefs, habits, are part of that original endowment 
of man in virtue of which he is able to make him- 
self at home in the world in which he has to live. 
Those habits and beliefs develop in man in inter- 
action with the environment, and, before reflexion 
begins, he is prepared for the recurrence of day 
and night, for the succession of the seasons, and 
can anticipate the procession of natural events in 
the emergencies of nis daily life. Organic habits 
and beliefs, increased by the experience of many 
generations handed down from father to son and 
recorded in language, may grow to so great an 
extent that, in virtue of them, men may learn to 
obtain control over tbe world so far as immediate 
necessity requires. This must he taken into ac- 
count when we seek to understand the mystery of 
knowledge. Analyzing this complex body of know- 
ledge with which an individual starts, we see that 
so much is due to the primary endowment of the 
individual, which enables him to make himself at 
home in the world in which he is to dwell. We 


may not exactly measure the extent and limits oi 
this primary disposition, or inquire how much of 
it is due to traditional lore and how much to 
instruction on the part of parents and friends. It 
is not possible for one to tell bow much is due to 
nature and how much to nurture. But, at all 
events, for every individual born into this world 
a portion is assigned ; he obtains an inheritance of 
nature and culture which enables him to start, by 
no means ill-furnished, on the work of living. No 
doubt much of this knowledge is uncritical, un- 
sifted, and much of it must be east aside as un- 
trustw’-ortliy, hut it is there, and this unsifted 
knowledge is what an individual must start with. 
Coming hack, then, to awareness as the simplest 
datum of a possible knowledge, let us ask what is 
implied by it. Of course the two elements which 
are combined in every act of knowledge are present 
here in their most rudimentary form. There is 
the attitude of the mind %vhich is aware, and the 
object of which it is aware. What the nature of 
the object may be it is premature to inquire. It 
may be its own feeling of pleasure or of pain ; it 
may be the change from one state to another ; it 
may be an impression from without ; but in every 
case there is an awareness of an object. And then 
there is the awareness itself, considered simply as 
an attitude of the subject. This awareness, thus 
simply considered, gives us the starting-point of 
knowledge. It passes through the various grades 
of experience, until, as the outcome of growing 
experience and of reflexion on itself, it becomes the 
full-orbed distinction which w^e call the distinction 
betAveen subject and object, which is implied in all 
human knowledge. The subject has its own nature, 
characteristics, modes of action, its rules, its 
principles, and its laws which condition all know- 
ledge. Objects have also their own characteristics, 
their own natures, and their own correspondences. 
So all knowledge is conditioned by the knowing 
subject and by the objects which are known. The 
two are in rmation to each other, and the whole 
question is as to what is the relation, or what are 
tne relations, of subject and object within the world 
of knowledge. Are we to tnink of subject and 
object as a distinction which is ontological ? Are 
we to think of this distinction as the same which we 
name ‘self* and ‘not-self *? Are we to place the 
two under the law of causality, and name the one 
‘ cause * and the other ‘ effect * ? Are Ave to look at 
the object as the governing element in the formation 
of knowledge? Or, are we to look at the subject 
as the maker of Nature, and to state our theory of 
knowledge in consistency therewith? All these 
questions confront us as we begin to wrestle with 
the epistemological problem, and the history of 
philosophy may be called the history of the attempt 
tx) answer them. Other questions also arise. There 
is the question of the possibility of knowledge, and 
of the various attitudes assumed thereto on the 
art of the human spirit. These attitudes are, or 
ave been, mainly three. There is the attitude 
called scepticism, which denies the possibility of 
knowledge, and 'which has appeared in various 
relations in the history of human thought. There 
is the attitude, also common, which we call dogmat- 
ic ; and, finally, there is criticism, or an exaniina- 
tion of the principles which are implied in the 
possibility of knowledge both on the side of the 
subject and on that of the object. All these 
attitudes must obtain recognition in a discussion 
of knowledge, its possibOity, and its existence Jis 
fact. Further, there are questions as to the relation 
of knowledge to the object that is known. Is the 
object of knowledge independent of the fact that 
it is known ? Is knowableness an essential quality 
of things? And, if the object is knowable, what 
is the machinery by which it is knowable? Is 
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knowledge in immediate relation to its object, or 
is it representative ? 

It is clearly out of the question in this article to 
give anything like an adequate account of the 
various attitudes of the mind towards the epistemo- 
logical problem, or to institute an inquiry into the 
characteristic features of scepticism, dogmatism, 
or criticism. It is equally impossible within any 
reasonable limits to set forth the various theories 
which have appeared in history regarding the 
relation of thought towards its object, or to give 
a full account of naturalism, empiricism, idealism, 
or the theories of knowledge contained under these 
or similar names. To deal with empiricism fully 
would be to give a complete account of English 
philosophy from Hobbes down to J. S. Mill, with 
a glance at the philosophy of Shadworth Hodgson. 
One main characteristic of this philosophy is that 
it regards the object as the determining element in 
knowledge, and looks at the relation of object to 
subject as one of causality. Nor can we give a full 
account of idealistic constructions of experience, 
whether subjective or objective, for that would 
be to attempt to write the history of philosophy 
since Kant, not to speak of the contribution made 
to thought by the splendid achievements of Greece. 

We must travel by a shorter route, which will 
not leave the above questions without an answer. 
We shall look at them first from the point of view 
of mind, or of the subject, and second from that 
of the content of knowledge, or of knowledge as 
affected by the nature of the object. On the one 
side, all knowledge is the product of the active 
subject ; and, no less, knowledge, if it is valid, 
must correspond with reality. Under the first 
head all questions regarding the successive steps 
by which the subject articulates its knowledge 
into an ordered whole might well be discussed, i 
and under the second all questions as to the 
validity of knowledge or its relation to its objects ; 
might find a place. All questions regarding the 
activity of the subject in organizing its knowledge 
— whether these are materialistic, realistic, or 
idealistic — would find a place in the inquiry into 
the nature of intelligence and its mode of work- 
ing ; while those relating to validity, and the 
attitude of the mind towards knowledge, whether 
this is sceptical, dogmatic, or critical, would find 
their fitting place under the latter heading. I 

5 . Epistemology and sense-experience. — Start- 
ing afresh from the concrete fact of our experi- 
ence, which must be considered the primary fact 
of our mental life — the awareness of a content — 
we must seek to show how this really involves, 
or contains implicitly, what is evolved into the 
structures of Metaphysics, Psychology, Logic, 
and Epistemology. All the mental sciences 
spring out of this fact of awareness — a fact of 
which the simplest analysis gives position, dis- 
crimination, and comparison. These are not in- 
dependent acts or processes, nor can they be 
regarded as constituting the fact of awareness. 
They are simply aspects of this fact, and are not 
before it in point of time. They are in themselves 
abstractions, and are to be viewed as strictly sub- 
ordinate to the reality out of which thej^ spring, 
and apart from which they have no meaning. On 
the other hand, the simplest facts of mind, even 
sense-impressions and ideas, cannot be facts of 
mind at all unless they have in them, implicitly 
at least, the rudimentary forms of those features 
of distinction and relation which have become 
articulate in the elaborated forms which we find 
In our highest thought. To make explicit what 
is involved in the simplest form of experience is 
the function of philosophy. 

Here we are at the parting of the w^ays ; and, 
according as we take the one path or the other. 


we are committed to a system or a mode of inter- 
pretation of experience which is far-reaching. 
What is the fact of which we are aware, and 
what does it mean ? In modern language, is it a 
simple ‘that’ or is it a ‘what’? Is the whole 
duty of man, as a thinker, simply to write short- 
hand descriptions of his own sensations, their 
order, their organization, and their outcome ? 
This is the view held in some quarters : the ob- 
jective relations of these sensations are regarded 
as something unknowable. To inquire into this 
view would necessitate an investigation into the 
nature of sensation and its meaning, into the 
relation of a sensation to the mind which has it, 
and into the nature of the relation to the occa- 
sion of its being felt. On this head we refer to 
the masterly discussion by Ward in his article 
‘ Psychology ’ {JSBr xxii. 647) and to his Gifford 
lecture, Naturalism and Agnosticism (ii. 116 f.) : 

* Sensations have form ; in other words, they have inalienable 
characteristics, quality, intensity, extensity ; as people say 
ag^ain nowadays, they have a “what” as well as a “that.” 
Again, they are not isolated ; but, as I have already urged, 
they are changes in what — for want of a better word — I have 
been fain to call a presentational continuum. The so-called 
“pure sensation” of certain psychologists is a pure abstrac- 
tion ; as much so as the mass-point of the physicist, but with- 
out perhaps the same warrant on the score of utility. The 
whole doctrine of the gradual elaboration of perception out of 
purely subjective material is fast being relegated to the region 
of psychological myth. ... It is physiology rather than psy- 
chology that has kept the notion of sensations as subjective 
affections in vogue. Primary or perceptual presentation is all 
we mean, and such a term has the advantage of making the 
objective character explicit, and of ignoring physiological 
implications with which we have nothing to do.’ 

Taking this, then, as the view which Psychology 
presents to us, we may neglect the controversy as 
to simple sensations, and take for granted that 
every sensation has an objective as well as a sub- 
jective reference. What shall we say as to the 
relation of thought to sensation, perception, con- 
ception, and to all the categories in whicii thought 
seems to sum up the contents of knowledge, and 
the nature of experience in general? Will the 
analysis of thought give to us the interpretation 
of experience, and will obedience to the categories 
of thought ensure the validity of our thinking? 
Is thought responsible for matters of fact ? What 
is the function of thought in relation to experi- 
ence? In particular, what (to use the language of 
Ward) has thought to do with perceptual presen- 
tation? Instead, therefore, of following up in 
detail the description of the elaboration of the 
forms of our knowledge from perceptual presenta- 
tion through perception, image-making, and con- 
ception, to the highest forms of Logic and Meta- 
physics, let us look at the part which thinking may 
be said to play in the making of knowledge. 

Before considering this question, we must have 
some conception of what sense -experience means 
and implies. For, on any view, there is such a 
thing as sense-experience or a consciousness of 
objects in a world of sense. 

* It is because in our experience there is given a broad dis- 
tinction between two features of the contents [of consciousnessj 
-—on the one hand that of extension, on the other hand the 
negative thereof (the absence of extendedness) with, probably, 
as its positive associate, the element of feeling — that we are 
first enabled to make a distinction between subjective and 
objective’ (Adamson, Development of Modem Philosophy ^ i. 
291 ). 

Here Adamson found the simplest form of ex- 
perience, the most rudimentary form of objectivity 
on the one hand and of subjectivity on the other. 
At this stage of experience both the objective and 
the subjective are undefined, but from it the develop- 
ment or both subject and object proceeds, until we 
come to full self-consciousness on the one hand^ 
and full consciousness of a defined object on the 
other ; and these are the complementary aspects 
of complete knowledge. The first aspect of sense- 
experiences which forces itself on the mind is their 
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opposition. On the one side there is extension, 
and on the other there is feeling or a state of con- 
sciousness ; and how are these to be reconciled ? 
The objects which affect us seem to be out there, 
beyond us ; are they really what they seem to be ? 
We need not recall the story so picturesquely 
written in the history of human thought, of how 
the relation of the mind to its objects, as this 
is set forth in sense-experience, has culminated 
in Scepticism on the one hand and Solipsism on 
the other. Doubt as to the very existence of 
an external world, followed by doubt as to the 
existence of an internal world, has arisen from the 
attempt to make sense-experience the whole ex- 
l>erieiice of man. Yet sense* experience is a fact, 
and has to be taken into account on any theory 
of knowledge. The characteristic quality of it is 
the simple immediate existence of a conscious con- 
tent. ‘ i see,’ ‘ I hear,’ ‘ I feel,’ ‘ I taste,’ and so on, 
simply give, so far as sense is concerned, the pre- 
sent experience and nothing more. * This,’ ‘ that,’ 
*here,’ ‘now,’ are indications of the presence to 
consciousness of a sense quality. No doubt, there 
is a difference between these indications — ‘here’ 
is one thing, ‘ now ’ is another — but they are only 
variations of the same kind of conscious life. 
Take any object of perception, and abstract from 
it all that has been^ evolved by conscious activity 
in elaboration of it in former experience, anti 
what is left for pure perception is only an experi- 
ence of a ‘here ’ and ‘ now.’ What is perceived is 
not an articulated object, say a horse, with all the 
characteristic marks of a horse as it is to a scien- 
tific mind, or even to a practical mind, with all 
the implications of a gathered knowledge ; it is 
only a difference of colour which is presented to 
sense. This is commonplace ever since Berkeley’s 
olassic analysis of the nature of vision—an analy- 
sis which is true of all our interpretations of sense- 
experience. When we strip sense-experience bare 
of all that is added to it by interpretation, we 
have only a present content of consciousness— in 
practical experience it is not possible to make so 
drastic an abstraction. 

On the other hand, it is vain to say that the 
nature of things is^ to be perceived. The state- 
ment Esse est percipi is without meaning unless 
we add to bare perception those perceptual judg- 
ments by which a mere presentation of difference 
of colour and shape becomes a judgment of dis- 
tance, of character, and so on. But, when we do 
so, we have come to a perception which is charged 
with the meanings introduced into it by a long 
experience, functioned by interpretations gathered 
by a mind in contact with reality, and which has 
formed judgments in accordance with its own 
nature and the nature of things. It has been 
customary to refer to perception as the standard 
and norm of knowledge. But, when this is done, 
we have passed from i)erception as simple sense- 
experience, and have introduced into it all the 
series of interpretations which have been gathered 
from the action of the mind in interaction with 
the objects of its experience. Perceptual presenta- 
tion (to use the phrase of Ward) implies more than 
can be justified from sense-experience. It is pos- 
sible, indeed, on the basis of the latter to arrive 
at something like a universal. That universal 
is precisely what Ward calls a ‘presentational 
continuum’ ; or, as the same thing is expressed by 
Baillie, 

‘The universal is just the continuity of the process which 
makes tip the life-history of immediate seme-eccperience. This 
may, by selective interest or otherwise, appear in distinct 
phases or parts. But each as readily becomes its opposite, and 
this fluent Interchangeableneas constitutes the identity between 
them. The incessant change of sense-life is due to ite being 
a mere variation of the same simple form of existence, is due, 
in fact, to the interchangeableness of its content : a “ this” can 
equally weU become a “ that,” a “ now ” a “ then,” and so on. 


This incessant change of similar elements is all that sense-life 
consists in. Hence its variability, its endless fleeting character, 
its instability, its inadequacy to satisfy the desire for a stable 
ideal, or constant organizing universal. Hence, so far from 
being the ultimate touch-stone of reality, as some have held 
it is just what is perpetually slipping from our grasp. Its being 
is change, its life the death of its moments. As for constituting 
a support, which some have tried to make it, against sceptical 
attack, it is bound to prove the best weapon scepticism can 
use. The incessant change, which constitutes its life as a uni- 
versal, makes it impossible for a “ this ” or “ that” to maintain 
a substantial permanent reality external to the subject. A 
“this” or “that” has no reality of its own at all: its nature 
falls into the universal proc:ess of change * (Idealistic Construe- 
tim of Experience, p. 152 i). 

Even in sense-experience, then, there is some- 
thing at work which transcends it. In the forma- 
tion of percepts, in the process of perception, there 
is already an activity of the subject at work. Nor 
is it possible to isolate the process of perception, 
or to consider it in abstraction from the more 
elaborate processes through which mind works. 
The sharp distinction so often drawn between per- 
ception and conception cannot be maintained. 
For, as men now are, with their inherited culture, 
with their social life in family and school, percep- 
tions are charged through and through with trans- 
subjective meaning.^ ; and it is not pos.sible for us 
to get face to face with a pure perception. The 
very fact that we have to name the various per- 
ceptions, and that names are words charged with 
meaning.s, makes it impossible for us to regard 
I)erception as the norm of knowledge. Here 
thought lias been at work, and the very giving 
of names proves that we can no longer interview 
consciousness in its naked simplicity. We may 
seek to isolate the process of perception, and may, 
indeed, note its characteristics ; out at the best 
we only succeed in proving that it is a stage in 
the development of the subject on its way to com- 
plete self-consciousness, anci a stage of the objects 
on the way towards complete organization in a 
world of knowledge. It is almost axiomatic that 
the evolution of the subject towards its ideal is 
also the evolution of the world of knowledge into 
an organized form. The subject is growing, and, 
as it evolves, so does the world of knowledge, for 
these are aspects of the same reality. 

6. Thought and sense -perception. — If, then, 
even in sense-experience we have traces of interpre- 
tation — and interpretation is the work of thought 
—we may formally ask, What is the function of 
thinking’in the growth of knowledge? It is neces- 
sary to note here that, in the case of sense-presenta- 
tions coming to us from the objective world, they 
come and go without any control over them on the 
part of the subject. \Vhatever passes within our 
sphere of vision makes its own impression on the 
eye, and the visual image is there, whether we 
attend to it or not. Sounds are heard, and the 
hearing of them is beyond the control of the ear. 
So with all sense-presentations. Even the flow 
of ideas in the mind itself seems sometimes to be 
unregulated, informed by no principle, and un- 
controlled by any reference either to the objective 
world or to the interests of the self. Both in the 
case of sense-presentations, and of ideas associated 
in a mere flow without inner connexion, and un- 
controlled by reference to purpose, we have illus- 
trations of conscious movements which seem to 
have no rational connexion. This is obvious both 
in sense-presentations and in the case of ideas, as 
may he shown by a reference to the laws of asso- 
ciation. What nas once come together somehow 
in experience tends to come together again. The 
most unlike things which have come togetlier tend 
to recur together. Illustrations of this abound. 
Take the relation of thought to words, or of words 
to the music of the song, and we find that thought 
and word are inseparably united, and the words of 
a song are wedded to the music. This is one <»rder 
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of the contents of consciousness. But there is an- 
other order, in which we seek to establish not con- 
tingency but necessity, not accidental conjunction 
but inner connexion. Over against the uncontroll ed 
flow of sense-presentations, and the unregulated 
flow of ideas accidentally associated, we place the 
exercise of a mental activity of our own. We seek 
to place together the things which, we think, be- 
long together. We may recognize that they belong 
together, not because they have happened to come 
together in some passing phase of our experience, 
but because they are fixed in changeless relations. 
The properties of a circle belong together, and 
cannot be separated without destroying the notion 
of a circle. Thus, science is the attempt to ascer- 
tain the things and qualities which belong together, 
and to replace a contingent and accidental order 
by one that is fixed and connected. Nor is the 
activity of thought limited merely to the recogni- 
tion of the things which belong together in the 
objective order of the world — whether that order 
is fixed by the peculiar constitution of the actual 
world to be ascertained by experiment and obser- 
vation, or fixed by ideal combinations (as in pure 
mathematics) constructed solely by the mind. For 
mind is creative. In the normative sciences there 
is not merely recognition of things which belong 
together ; there is the power of saying that some 
things shall belong together. In the one case, the 
self is the discoverer and the interpreter of an order 
which it has not instituted ; in the other case, it is 
a law-maker, determining both the end which it 
has in view and the means by which it is to be 
accomplished. Here it is possible to ‘ give to airy 
nothing a local habitation and a name.’ In this 
sphere we certainly find the activity of the sub- 
ject, the expression of itself and of its own purpose, 
where the train of thought is dominated by a pur- 
pose, and the means are arranged by which a new 
meaning is given to the material so arranged as 
to fulfil a purpose. As Adamson has remarked : 
‘Taken in the mass, our thinking appears (1) as a 
subjective activity ; (2) as the expression of some 
purpose, and therefore as self-conscious ; (3) as re- 
lating together the materials supplied by presenta- 
tions and representations ’ (op. cit, ii. 268). 

Leaving the discussion of the first two charac- 
teristics of thinking for the moment, we shall dwell 
on the third, namely, that of relating together 
materials supplied by presentations and repre- 
sentations. We have already seen that the aim 
of thinking is to bring together what belongs 
together. Now, it is clear that the presentational 
continuum does not bring together what belongs 
together; it presents experiences as they happen 
to come. It, therefore, gives no principle of rational 
connexion. Nor do the happenings which are merely 
associated together supply the linkage which we 
are in search of. What are the criteria of things 
which belong together? How are they to be re- 
lated ? In the first place, we connect them accord- 
ing to the rational principles of the mind which 
links them together, and, in the second place, 
according to the native connexions of the things 
themselves. But in every product of knowledge 
these are together. True, in dealing with the two 
factors of knowledge, we may neglect one or other 
for the sake of convenience ; but we must always 
try to restore the wholeness of what we have thus 
disrupted for the time. 

7* The conceptual and perceptual order. — In his 
latest book, unhappily unfinished, W. James says, 
with all the emphasis of italics : ‘ The intellectual 
life of man consists almost wholly in his substitu- 
tion of a conceptual order for the perceptual order 
in which his experience originally comes’ {Some 
ProhleTns of Philosophy, p. 51). And on the pre- 
vious page he says: ‘If my reader can succeed in 


abstracting from all conceptual interpretation and 
lapse back into his immediate sensible life, . . 

he will find it to be what some one has called a big 
blooming buzzing confusion, as free from contra- 
diction in its “ much-at-onceness ” as it is all alive 
and evidently there.’ The phrase has all the pic- 
turesqueness which we expect from its author. 
But is it true or adequate? The sensible life is, 
so far, an ordered life. Impressions which come 
to us through the senses are filtered as they come. 
Eye, ear, and all the other senses select out of ‘ the 
big blooming buzzing confusion’ those waves of 
sight and sound which can be transformed into 
sensations; and, even at the very beginning, the 
eye does not see sound, or the ear appreciate light. 
But the eye does have a picture of a coloured 
something, which is not confused, or blooming, or 
buzzing. At the outset, therefore, there is not 
confusion, but something which is already full of 
order ; sense-impressions are definite and ordered, 
and the work of science is to ascertain, define, and 
describe the order. 

But can it be fairly said that the order in which 
our experience originally comes is the perceptual 
order ? Or, if it is, can we separate thus abruptly 
the perceptual from the conceptual order? Can 
we have percepts by themselves ? James evidently 
thought that we could, for in all his books he re- 
fers constantly to the perceptual order as the 
norm and criterion of valid knowledge. To us, on 
the other hand, a percept is as much the work of 
thought as a concept. Even sensation itself, in so 
far as it has a meaning, is a work of thought. 

8. Thought and reality. — It may be well to 
guard ourselves at this stage against a possible 
misunderstanding, which might arise from speak- 
ing in separate terms of thought and reality, and 
the relation between them. We do not mean by 
Epistemology, or the theory of cognition, an ex- 
amination of the nature of knowledge as something 
apart from the reality which is then taken as an 
external standard. S.ather we regard the treat- 
ment of thought, and the analysis of reality itself, 
as the attempt to reach a world of reality con- 
sidered as a system of ideas, which may actually 
become the world of reality. It is our interpreta- 
tion of reality, and is part of the reality which 
is constructed by intelligence in response to the 
whole universe of experience. The environment 
of thought is neither an external world nor a sup- 
posed world of action ; it is the whole world of 
experience, which is lo be articulated into system, 
and made such as to answer to our intelligence. 
Not, indeed, that we may ever hope to transfer 
all reality into our system of thought, which for 
the thinker is the reality he can command and 
use. Yet our system of thought falls far short of 
reality. For, while the world which each mind 
constructs for itself out of its own experience is 
the world of which it is the centre, there must be 
a world common to all intelligences, or, in other 
words, a higher experience than ours, which in its 
organized state is the supreme world of reality. 
AU the worlds which seem separate and uncon- 
nected, as constructed by each for himself, have 
common ground and purpose in that experience 
which is higher and deeper than ours. In this 
view, reality is independent of our judgment, and 
is something which far transcends our experience. 
Yet our judgment and its outcome must be held to 
be an element in that higher experience, and the 
world we construct is part of the world that is what 
it is for the higher experience. , u i. 

As, on the one hand, reality must be held to 
transcend the final worlds which knowledge builds 
out of our experience, so, on the other hand, there 
is a sometbdng given before thought can begin its 
constructive work. Our immediate feeling has a 
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content of its own, something which is there in a 
sort of unity and simplicity which we have not 
made, but only experience. It is a mode of con- 
tact with a world not yet realized or resolved into 
its elements. We do not confer on that immediate 
experience either its immediacy or its individu- 
ality ; we experience it in its unity. The first step 
of tne action of thought on that immediate feeling 
is to break up its formal unity, to distinguish ele- 
ments witliin it, and to pass beyond it into another 
kind of unity, namely, that which is conferred by 
thought. But to restore the lost unity is very 
difficult, and the whole task of philosophy is to 
restore that unity which is first given in feeling, 
di.srupted by thought, and made diverse by the 
analysis which thought has performed upon it. 
Thus, in the end, we strive to attain, by the exer- 
cise of discursive thought, to something like intui- 
tion of unity, the unity of a whole, what life started 
with in that intuition of unity which is the charac- 
teristic of our feeling life. For the mind, in its 
constructive attempt to think the world, finds that 
it passes its strength either to attain to intuition 
which en\ isages the world as a whole — that is only 
for a higher experience than ours — or to rest con- 
tent in the simple immediacy of feeling which gives 
us a sense of wholeness in our simplest experience. 

It is the province of Logie (g'.'U.) to set forth the 
categories of mind, or the machinery by which it 
does its work, as it is the province of rsychology 
to set forth cognition considered as a merely mental 
process. It is tlie part of Epistemology to accept 
from the sister sciences the description of the pro- 
cess of knowledge considered as an internal fact, 
and to accept from Lome the deduction of the 
categories, tlieir inter-rmations, and their worth 
as instruments for the or^nization of knowledge. 
We need not, therefore, dwell here on the signifi- 
cance of space and time as the forms within which 
all our intuitions take place. Nor need we inquire 
into the subjectivity or objectivity of space and 
time. Sufficient for our purpose is the fact that 
all our mental life is conditioned by these forms ; 
at least all our sense-presentations are of such a 
kind as never to transcend the boundaries of space 
and time. Into the origin and nature of our con- 
ceptions of these we are not called to enter. It is 
sufficient to say that they are forms into which i 
mind gathers its experiences, and that it is con- 
strained to regard all things as things in one space, 
and ail events as happening in one time. In these 
forms it finds the first possibility of a unity of 
experience. 

9. Thought and self. — The notion of space, then, 
dominates all our thinking with regard to things, 
and time does the same with regard to the inner 
life. It is another matter, however, when we ask 
ourselves how the notion of time governs all the 
phenomena of the inner life. Can we in this rela- 
tion do without the supposition that the very 
possibility of time depends on the fact that there 
IS a continuity of the thinking subject to which 
the events that happen to it, or in it, are referred ? 
Is not the permanence of the thinking subject the 
condition of the possibility of the notion of time ? 
We are aware that this is a keenly contested 
question. 

* It is a fact recogrnized explicitly or implicitly by every one, 
that the manifold and constantly changing experiences that 
enter into the life history of an indivichial mind are in some 
sense owned by a self or ego which remains one and the same 
throughout their vicissitudes. But, when we begin to inquire 
into the precise nature of the unity and identity ascribed to the 
self, and the precise sense in which its experiences belong to it, 
we are confronted with a fundamental divergence of views. 
On the one hand, it is maintained that, just as the unity of a 
triangle, or of a melody, or of an organism consists merely in 
the special mode in which its parts are connected and corre- 
lated so as to form a specific kind of complex, so the unity of 
what we call an individual mind consists merely in the peculiar 
way in which what we call its experiences are united with each 


other. On this view, when we say that a desire is some one’s 
desire, we merely mean that it enters as one constituent among 
others into a connected totality of experiences having a certain 
sort of unity and continuity which can belong to experiences 
only, and not to material things. In opposition to this doctrine, 
it is strenuously maintained by others that the identical subject 
is not merely the unified complex of experiences, but a distinct 
principle from which they derive their unity, a something 
which persists through them and links them together. Accord 
ing to these writers, it is an inversion of the truth to say that 
the manifold experiences through their union with each other 
form a single self. On the contrary, it is only through their 
relation to the single self as a common centre that they are 
united with each other. Of these two conflicting theories, I 
feel bound to accept the first and to reject the second. The 
unity of the self seems to me indistinguishable from the unity 
of the total complex of its experiences ’ (Stout, ‘ Some Funda- 
mental Points in the Theory of Knowledge,’ p. 6 {one of the 
Essays published by the University of St. Andrews in connexion 
with the Five Hundredth Anniversary of its Foundation, 
1911]). 

With his usual felicity of diction and lucidity of 
argument, Stout states the grounds of his rejection 
of the second view and Ms acceptance of the first. 
Yet even his subtlety and power cannot prevent 
Ms argument from appearing paradoxical. 

* The r61e which they ascribe to the subject of consciousness 
ought rather to be ascribed to its object. The general principle 
is that the changing complex of individual experience has the 
unity and identity unuiuely distinctive of what we call a single 
self or ego, only in so far as objects are apprehended as one and 
the same in different acts or in different stages and phases of 
one and the same act. In other words, the unity of the self is 
essentially a unity of intentional experience, and essentiallj'' 
conditioned by unity of the object as meant or intended’ 
(iK p. 7). 

We humbly suggest that in this quotation, and in 
the subsequent reasoning, Stout has virtually 
taken up the position of the theory which he has 
formally rejected. How can the unity of the self 
be a unity of intentional exfierience if there is no 
subject to form the intention? If objects are 
apprehended as one and the same, surely there 
must be a subject which apprehends them. The 
present writer feels bound, therefore, to accept the 
second of the above views and to reject the first. 
Without arguing the question furtner, he would 
simply say that ‘ I am not the thoughts I think,’ 
in other words, ‘I am not thought, but I think, 
and I who now think am the same who thought 
yesterday.’ The conclusion — to lay stress on the 
epistemological interest — is that thought exists 
only in relation to a conscious and abiding subject. 
But the latter is not merely an abstract identity ; 
it lives, and moves, and grows, and realizes itself 
just in proportion as it masters its objects, and is 
able to nt them into the unity of a world of truth. 
Still we may express our indebtedness to Stout for 
the emphatic way in which he brings out the close 
connexion between the uni^y of the subject and 
that of the object. For it is a characteristic of 
thinking, or of thought, that, in addition to its 
being a mental event, it claims to represent a truth 
which is independent of the latter. It is no doubt 
true that every thought as a mental event is parti- 
cular ; in fact, all the contents of consciousness as 
mental events are particular ; but the mystery of 
knowledge lies just here, that a particular mental 
event, or a series of such, claims to be valid for an 
order of fact or of reason which our thought does 
not make but discovers — an order which is common 
to all and not special to one. 

10* Judgment the category of thought — This 
order, which I do not m^e but discover, is one 
which I am able to discover because it is in itself 
in relation to my intelligence, and can be con- 
strued by me in accordance with those principles 
on wMch I act as an intelligent being. These 
rational principles are implicit in every act of 
judgment, and the rational principles of my judg- 
ment are found to be at worlc in the order which I 
discover. What these principles are it is the 
business of Logic to set forth. For our purpose it 
is necessary to refer to only one of these categories, 
namely, that of Judgment, which is the form which 
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thought uses in the apprehension of truth. Logic 
IS coming more and more to recognize judgment as 
the one category which involves all other categories 
in its operation, and in its discussion of logical 
principles the doctrine of the judgment holds the 
foremost place. We refer to Sigwart’s Logic in 
illustration. The various forms of the judgment 
may be found in treatises on Logic, and need not 
be detailed here. But the fundamental conditions 
of the judgment are fundamental conditions of 
thought itself. Judgment in every form of it 
involves a relation to the thinking self or to the 
unity of the mental subject. This holds good even 
on the hypothesis of Stout, as quoted above. It is 
the self that judges, and it judges in consistency 
with the totality of its rational experience, or at 
least it ought to do so. In the second place its 
judgments must be consistent with each other ; in 
other words, all judgments must have regard to 
the law of identity and contradiction. If we are 
to have a constant and consistent meaning, we 
must think according to that law. Again, our 
judgment must have regard to the fact of connexion 
among the objects of thought. The irresistible 
belief that things are connected, and that the con- 
nexion may be discovered, lies at the basis of every 
judgment. What the connexion is the mind may 
not know, and sometimes finds it hard to discover, 
but that such a connexion exists is a conviction 
without which there can be no judgment. 

In dealing with the judgment in its various 
forms and applications, we ought to remember that 
there is one element common to all, which no 
judgment can explicitly set forth. In all judg- 
ments, reference is explicitly or implicitly^ to the 
subject which judges. It is the subject which sup- 
poses, affirms, judges. The subject may itself be 
the object of reflexion. Thought itself may be the 
object of thought, and it may be reflected on till 
all its implications become explicit, and its modes 
of acting may be articulately set forth. But that 
does not exhaust the meaning of the subject. Is 
thought capable of exhausting in its own way all 
the meanings which are implied in the function of 
‘self,* ‘ subject' self,’ ‘knower,’ as over against the 
objects of thought, object-self, and so on ? We may 
think about the subject, may make it an object of 
thought ; but, the more we do so, the more is the 
reference to a subject a persisting relation. Ex- 
haust the meaning of self by making it an object of 
thought as much as we please, yet at the end the 
self persists as the final condition under which know- 
ledge of the self as object is possible. The meaning 
of self or subject as capable of statement as object 
of thought does not exhaust its subjective meaning. 

‘ The great attempts of philosophers have been, on the one 
hand, to show that the sell as ** subject” is nothing but the self 
as “object” ; and, on the other hand, to show that the self as 
“object ” is only a sort of re-statement of the self as subject ; 
or, yet again, to show that the self as object arises as a sort of 
cognitive screen or blind before the self as subject, so that the 
latter is hopelessly obscured or hidden— the subject disappear- 
ing in the realm of the “unknowable,” or the “thing-in-itself”’ 
^Idwin, Thought and Things^ or Genetic Logic^ ii. 407). 

In this relation we may quote from the essay of 
Stout {l.c, p. 8) : 

‘The self is the same self, inasmuch as throughout the 
process of pursuit it is aware of the desired object as the same, 
and inasmuch as it is aware of the object attained as identical 
with the object pursued. The best example, however, is sup- 
plied by continuity of attention. Attention is continuous when 
it is throughout directed to the same total object from varying 
points of view, so as to distinguish successively its different 
partial features, aspects, and relations. For instance, in 
observing a flower with a view to its classiflcation as a botanical 
specimen, the stamens, root, and leaf arrangement may be suc- 
cessively distinguished. The total object is a flower as a speci- 
men to be classified, together with the whole body of botanical 
science so far as this may be relevant to the classification. The 
partial features of this total object are successively discrimi- 
nated, and in their turn cease to be discriminated. But there 
is continuity of attention, inasmuch as the partial features suc- 
cessively discriminated are throughout implicitly apprehended 
as being partial features of the same complex unity.’ 


As a description of the work done by the mind 
in the classification of a flower, this leaves nothing 
to be desired. But to speak of attention as con- 
tinuous because it is throughout directed to the 
same object seems a rather inadequate account of 
attention considered as a mental process. Nor 
does it describe the attitude of attention as con- 
tinuous ; for, as a matter of fact, the process of 
attention by which the flower is classified may not 
be continuous : it may be distributed over many 
times, and is so when we work on any subject and 
resume it after an interval. But the main point is 
that the process of attention as described by Stout 
is attended by a consciousness of the strain of 
attention. I may be absorbed in the attempt to 
classify the flower, but on reflexion I am conscious 
that I was attending all the time. In fact, all the 
objective meanings — even those in which the sub- 
ject or thought itself has been thought of—are over 
against a subject-self. The self is not to be merged 
in its own products, and the unity of the object 
seems to be inadequate to produce that unity of 
the subject which is the presupposition of know- 
ledge. For, push the matter back as far as pos- 
sible, even after all is done there will remain the 
fact of a subject over against all the objects of 
thought or objective meanings, as the very ground 
of the possibility of knowledge. In the last 
resort it is the self that makes knowledge, it is 
the self that judges, and the series of judgments 
organized according to the nature of the subject 
and according to objective conditions form the 
kingdom of truth, which it is the aim of thought 
to work out. The first condition of the possibility 
of knowledge is just this reference to a subject, 
which becomes, in the process of working out the 
kingdom of truth, a self-conscious subject, to which 
all the objects of knowledge finally assume the 
form of a coherent world of truth. In this ideal 
goal, truth and fact become one ; and the content 
of mind, articulated into system, becomes the 
content of reality as well. But such a goal is 
never attained by the finite mind ; it remains an 
ideal, but one that influences and shapes all our 
lesser and more partial systems of actual know- 
ledge. So, the real question becomes not how to 
attain to the notion of the unity of the subject 
from the object, as Stout really does, or to attain 
the unity of the object world from the subject, but 
how to construe both subject and object as related 
unities in a wider unity which transcends and yet 
contains both. Are not subject and object sub- 
sumed in the wider world of experience ? Are they 
not really given in the earliest experience possible 
to a subject which finally becomes a thinking sub- 
ject? Are not both factors really present in the 
first cognitive experience, which we have already 
found to be present even in the sense-life? No 
doubt in our reflective analysis we place the sub- 
ject over against the object and the object over 
against the subject, and make their relation to each 
other one of utter opposition ; yet the relation of 
opposition is a relation after all, and even in 
opposition the two are really held together in the 
unity of one experience. 

II. Intelligibility of the objects of knowledge.— 
In any case, there is a conformity between cogni- 
tion and its objects. What is the meaning of that 
conformity ? Are we to say that cognition must 
conform to objects, or are we to say that objects 
must conform to cognition? This is the experi- 
ment of Kant, who, finding that the assumption 
that cognition must conform to objects had led to 
scepticism, asked what would be the outcome of 
the supposition that objects should conform to 
cognition. His question and the answer to it were 
epoch-making in the history of thought, and every 
theory of knowledge must take them into account. 
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In answering his question,^ Kant endeavoured to 
discover the nature of reality from the conditions 
of its intelligibility, and in doing so he constructed 
the world of objects, step by step, on the plan of 
the world of knowledge. If there is such a world 
intelligible to us, the conditions of its intelligi- 
bility, Kant says, are such and such. Whether 
the actual world was of the kind which answered 
to these conditions was, and is, a question which 
Kant could not answer. For his solution had 
regard only to the conditions of intelligibility, and 
not to the actual world of human experience. So 
his intelligible world remained a phenomenal 
world, purely hypothetical ; and the question of 
the relation of this phenomenal world to reality 
remained unanswered, or, rather, the answer was 
farther removed than ever. Instead of the old 
dilemmas, we find ourselves in the presence of a 
new one, and one more radical than ever ; for we 
have removed the older difficulties, only to he con- 
fronted with a new contrast between reality and 
appearance, between phenomena and things-in- 
themselves, between the world of the knowable 
and its relation to the world of the unknown and 
the unknowable. How did the new hypothesis of 
the conformity of objects to cognition, and the 
consequent setting forth of the conditions of know- 
ledge, lead to this contrariety of the world of 
reality as beyond the phenomenal world ? If con- 
formity to our cognition, as in the new question 
asked by Kant, and its answer, removes reality 
from our knowledge, and restricts our knowledge 
to phenomena, there is time to ask another ques- 
tion as to the relation of thought and things. 
When and where in experience does intelligibility 
begin ? Are we to regard intelligibility as some- 
thing impressed on things by the action of the 
mind ? Does mind constitute objects ? Of course, 
if objects are to he intelli^ble, they must conform 
to the nature of the intelligence which apprehends 
them. But is the intelligibility conferrea on the 
object, or is it to be supposed intellmble in itself ? 
Are objects really what Hume— and in this Kant 
seems to be at one with him — calls independent 
facts, and are events really disconnected which are 
outwardly and contingently gathered together in 
our minds by purely mental relations ? Kant did 
in his philosophy show that the Nature known by 
us as knowable is systematic, and finally came to 
the conclusion that this systematic character is 
analogous to the unity of self-consciousness. But 
consistent thinking leads us back to the conception 
that tliis systematic character of Nature is not 
conferred on it by us, that, in fact, it is implicit 
in the earliest experience of rational beings ; 
and the business of our thinking is to make 
explicit what is implicit there, and to articu- 
late in detail what is inchoately present at the 
beginning. 

And yet, while we re|mrd as true the relation 
of thought to an intelligible world, it must not be 
supposed that the world of thought and the sys- 
tematic world discovered by it are identical. Nor 
can we suppose that the t\vo are so connected that 
the analysis of tiiought and its action will give ua 
the real world. While thinking is a real factor in 
the making of the world, as we know it, it does not 
follow that the real world is one thing when real 
thinking begins, and another when it ends. For 
us, as thinkers and actors, it is so, and the reality 
for us expands with its explanation, and, through 
the operations of thought in the processes of con- 
ceiving, judging, inferring, the indefinite becomes 
definite, and the vague contents of first impressions 
axe articulated into a systematic whole, and differ- 
ences are held together in a unity which contains 
and explains them, and so for us the world is made. 
Yet the law of gravitation was at work before 


Newton formulated the law of inverse squares, and 
the conservation of energy was a law of things 
before Joule made his experiments and expounded 
its meaning. 

It is not possible, then, to identify the movements 
of the world, or the succession of events, with the 
dialectical movements of our thoughts. Yet the 
latter may render explicit what lies before us in 
the world of mere concrete experience. It is neces- 
sary for the philosophy of the present time to go 
further back in its analysis than where Kant 
began, and to show that the world of ideas into 
which thought has gathered its experience had 
relations with fact long before reflexion began, and 
that the difierence between sense and understand- 
ing, between fact and truth — in whatever way we 
put this ever-recurring contrariety — is less absolute 
than empiricism has supposed. The correspond- 
ence between the perceptual and the conceptual 
worlds is closer than has been supposed. As we 
have already said, percepts are a product of the 
activity of thought, and concepts are in touch with 
perceptual reality. The processes which we may 
describe in our text-books as if they were separate 
and in isolation are, after all, continuous, and are 
put into operation as the mind in interaction with 
its objects comes to self-realization. 

We must, then, set aside the assumption that 
knowledge begins with a series of subjective states, 
and from these strives to reach a world beyontl 
itself. Subjective states as such are never present 
without some objective reference, whatever that 
reference may be. Even feeling, which has been 
described as subjectively subjective, has in it a 
content which cannot be explained without a 
reference which leads beyond that state considered 
in itself. Pleasure and pain, though subjective 
states, have an objective reference. More clearly 
is this true of the states of consciousness which we 
describe as conation and cognition. These have 
objects, desires, aims, purposes ; and they reach 
forth towards their objects. Thus we are justified, 
from the psychological point of view, in saying 
that there are objective and subjective elements in 
the simplest cognition. All the changing states of 
consciousness have objective references, which may 
be described as both subjective and objective ; and 
the process of thinking is just the articulation of 
these correlated elements into the fabric of our 
thought, whether that thought is occupied with 
the analysis of itself, or with the body of know- 
ledge which is the full possession of mankind. 
Thus we seek to advance from thought to things, 
not from things to thought ; these are together at 
the outset of cognition, and full cognition ideally 
realizes them as one. Instead of holding that 
thought determines reality, it would he better to 
say that reality determines our thought, and that, 
when reflexion uses the apparatus of notion, judg- 
ment, and reasoning, it is guided by principles 
which are true of reality as well as characteristic 
of thought. 

More especially it may he affirmed that the aim 
of the mind in its judgments is always objective. 
It seeks universality and necessity, and strives to 
connect together what belongs together. But there 
is a distinction in its procedure, which marks also 
a distinction in the form of judgment. There are 
judgments which involve the constraint of belief, 
or active endorsement and acknowledgment. 
There are judgments which are attended by 
active belief, and with the conviction that it is 
irapossihle not to believe. This attitude of genuine 
belief, of acceptance, of control over the mind, is 
characteristic of certain judgments. Here the 
mind is in an attitude of certainty ; it knows, and 
can act on the assurance that this judgment is 
true. But there are judgments which seem only 
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probable. Here the mind is in a state of suspense ; 
it questions, assumes, and comes to a conclusion 
from which it withholds that position of certainty 
which in other situations it asserts. It is not 
possible here to enter fully into the positions of 
those who have been called lately the Austrian 
school, or to dwell on the suggestive work of 
Meinong and others. (As. to the meaning of 
assumption,^ see Meinong, Uher Annahmen [1910], 
and Baldwin, Genetic Logic,) It is sufficient 
to say that judgment, when it coerces belief, is 
always, or is always regarded as, of objective reality 
and validity. It regards itself as true, and as 
valid in the sphere of fact. 

12 . Connectedness of objects of thought ; signi- 
ficance of mathematics for Epistemology. — We 
come now to what we stated to be the third mark of 
true knowledge — the assumption of connectedness 
among the objects of our thought. That there is 
such a connectedness, which we do not make but 
discover, we regard almost as axiomatic. What 
the connectedness really is has to be discovered in 
every case. The postulate of the mind is that 
there is a connectedness ; this is its formal attitude 
in relation to all the objects of its knowledge. 
With regard to things, it postulates the relation of 
cause and effect, and other universal axioms which 
it regards as necessary. No doubt there has 
always been a tendency to press universality and 
necessity in their abstract form to extremes, and 
to bind all experience into these unities of abstract 
thinking. As an illustration of this, we may 
instance the tendency to make that necessity, of 
which mathematics may be cited as the symbol, the 
type and norm of all experience. We see this 
tendency at work in the attempt to reduce all the 
sciences to a mathematical form, and in particular 
to reduce biological problems to physical and 
chemical terms. 

Yet, after all, the study of the history of 
mathematics, especially in some of its more 
recent developments, is not without interest to the 
student of the theory of knowledge. In his Pro- 
legomena to all Future Metaphysics Kant asks the 
questions, ‘ How is pure mathematics possible ? 
How is pure science possible? and How is pure 
metaphysic possible ? ’ He thought he had estab- 
lished the validity of the mathematical sciences by 
showing that they are confined to phenomena, and 
do not apply to things-in-themselves. In mathe- 
matical science the mind is in contact with things 
which may be regarded as constructed by the mind 
itself, and the knowledge of such things does not 
apply to things-in-themselves. Whether this really 
involves the doctrine of the relativity of knowledge 
and of the unknowable we do not stay to inquire. 
Our present aim is to look at mathematics and 
physical science generally, in the interest of Epis- 
temology. For in mathematics we may distinguish 
between the thinker and his thought, as we do in 
other branches of science. W e may look at science 
from the point of view of a record of the mind that 
thinks, relates, elaborates, and as a record of the 
inter-relations of the facts of Nature as these are 
understood and interpreted. It has been held that 
in mathematics the mind is creative, that it has 
made the facts with which it deals, and that in this 
sphere there is no difference between mathematical 
science and mathematical thought. We make our 
definitions, we state our axioms, we claim our 
postulates, we have our intuitions ; and, reason- 
ing from these, we have framed our geometry, 
elaborated our algebra, and constructed our cal- 
culuses. In this sphere, at all events, it is claimed 
that the mind has constructed its objects, and has 
not only constructed them, but has also called 
them into being. But it has to be borne in mind 
— and here the pragmatist has something to say 


which is relevant — that geometry, algebra, and all 
the other branches of mathematical science have 
arisen in response to the demand of practical need. 
Geometry arose to meet the demands of land- 
measurement, and algebra arose simply as an 
extension of arithmetic. These sciences arose out 
of practice, and even in its highest forms mathe- 
matics may be viewed as a measuring and calcu- 
lating instrument invented by the mind in its 
desire to make Nature subservient to its own 
purpose. There are those who regard this as the 
main interest of mathematics, and there are others 
who regard mathematics as the type of true know- 
ledge. The latter look at the applications of 
mathematics as of interest only in so far as they 
suggest problems in pure mathematics. They are 
inclined to think that all the sciences remain im- 
perfect and crude until they have come under the 
mathematical yoke and submitted themselves to 
its rule and method. But the ultimate question 
in Epistemology is, Does thought determine 
reality, or does reality determine thought, or 
what is the relation between thought and reality ’ 
Granted that mathematics is so far a mental pro- 
duct, in fact much more a mental product than the 
more concrete sciences are, still we may ask, What 
is the relation of the constructive mind to the 
science which it has constructed ? 

If we go back to the first beginnings of mathe- 
matical science, we find that it grew out of prac- 
tical need. It was an instrument made for the 
overcoming of Nature. Man had to master his 
environment, and in the struggle he came to those 
constructions which we find used as a means for 
measuring and counting. But, when man drew 
his first circle or saw the mystery of parallel lines, 
a new view burst upon him. The figures became 
something in themselves and to be studied for their 
own sake ; so we find various demonstrations 
discovered by many thinkers, various problems 
solved, until at length Euclid gathered the geo- 
metrical science of his time into that book which 
still remains the foundation of geometrical science. 
We find men also studying the various properties 
of the sections of the cone, and setting them forth, 
largely for practical use, but also with a desire to 
know all the possible meanings of the construction 
which they themselves have made. Numbers were 
useful for counting, but their characteristic features 
were themselves the object of abiding interest. So 
it has been through all the history of mathe- 
matical science and mathematical thought. 
Mathematical formulse may be regarded as con- 
cepts, and they play the part in mathematical 
thinking which concepts pfay in other thinking. 
But the meaning and scope of concepts or of 
mathematical formulte, and their worth and valid- 
ity, are things not given when they are formed. 
In both cases the intent and meaning are the ob- 
jects of endless research. Thus we find, throughout 
the ages, those thinkers to whom mathematical 
thoughts owe their advance towards systematic 
coherence occupied with examining and strength- 
ening the foundations of mathematical reasoning, 
purifying its methods, submitting them to proofs 
ever increasing in rigour, and putting to stringent 
tests the scope and range of current conceptions. 
Geometry by itself made progress, algebra by 
itself became more and more comprehensive and 
thorough ; and, by their union in the hand of 
Descartes and their cross-fertilization, a new era 
in mathematical science began. Analytical geo- 
metry arose, and out of it sprang the calculus. 
Here, too, men were occupied with the meaning 
of the new formulae which they had invented. 
For a new formula, though the work of mind, 
obtains an objective value as soon as it is formu- 
lated. Mathematicians had to study their own 
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formiil80, to follow ont their implications, and 
they were often surprised at the new and strange 
worlds which opened out to their investigation. 
For the new formulse not only solved old ques- 
tions, but opened up new problems to solve. Ana- 
lytical geometry advanced ; and, were we writing 
on mathematics, we should see how geometry also 
responded on its part, and^ learned a method of a 
breadth and generality similar to those at the 
command of the analytic method. A new geo- 
metry arose, beautiful in itself, and useful as the 
test and illustration of the more abstract method 
of analysis. The significance of this gi'owth is 
that here we see how the product of thought be- 
comes in turn the object of thought, and also how 
concepts may become enlarged and purified, and 
be made more universal and more particular by 
the exercise of that thinking power which first 
constructed them. This is one feature of the 
epistemological value of mathematics. 

But there is another aspect equally significant. 
Mathematical formulse, as we saw, arose out of 
practical need, and were invented in order to ob- 
tain control over Nature. Equally every new 
departure and every extension of mathematical 
formulas were dictated by practical need, and their 
validity was tested by ability to solve the problems 
which were xiresented to men by the practical diffi- 
culties they encountered in the course of their 
widening experience. On the one hand, men 
strove to make their formulse more consistent, 
more logical, more flexible, and more comprehen- 
sive ; and, on the other hand, they applied them 
to the solution of practical problems. We may 
note here the great advance which Newton made 
by the conception of fluxions — a new conception, 
by the use of which he passed beyond the static 
world of concepts, in which every concept was 
regarded as eternally one and the same, to a world 
of motion, of change, of continuity. Even change 
had been regarded before him as discrete, discon- 
tinuous, made up of steps, each step being re- 
garded as equal to another. By the use or the 
concept of fluxions Newton enabled mathematics 
to accommodate itself to the notion of continuous 
change. 

*A11 applications ot mathematics consist in extending the 
empirical knowledge which we possess of a limited number or 
region of accessible phenomena into the region of the unknown 
and inaccessible : and much of the progress of pure analysis 
consists in inventing definite conceptions, marked by symbols 
of complicated operations ; in ascertaining their properties as 
independent objects of research ; and in extending their mean- 
ing beyond the limits they were originally invented for,— thus 
opening out new and larger regions of thought. A brilliant 
and most suggestive example of this kind of reasoning was 
afforded by a novel mode of treating a large class of physical 
problems by means of the introduction of a special mathe- 
matical function, termed by George Green, and later by Gauss, 
the “ Potential ” or Potential iMnction.” All the problems 
of Newtonian attraction were concentrated in the study of this 
formula : and when the experiments of Coulomb and* Ampfere 
showed the analogy that existed between electric and magnetic 
forces on the one side, and Newtonian forces on the other ; 
still more when Fourier, Lam6, and Thomson (Lord Kelvin) 
pointed to the further analogy which existed between the dis- 
tribution of temperature in the stationary flow of heat and 
that of statical electricity on a conductor, and extended the 
analogy to hydrostatics and hydrodynamics,— it became evi- 
dent that Nature herself pointed here to a mathematical de- 
pendence of the highest interest and value * (Merz, History of 
European Thought in the Mneteerith Century ^ ii. 698 f.). 

We might give many instances of the advance 
of mathematical thonght, and note how, as know- 
ledge widened, new problems arose, and, as they 
arose, new inventions or modifications of old 
methods were made in order to grapple with them. 
Our present interest is not, however, in the de- 
velopment of mathematical thought, but in the 
light which that development casts on Epistem- 
ology. That interest may be illustrated oy the 
concluding phrase of the foregoing quotation : 
‘Nature herself pointed here to a mathematical 
dependence of the highest interest and value.’ 


Mathematical formulse have an interest in them- 
selves as products of thought — a world in them- 
selves, self-contained — and they can be exhibited 
as logical illustrations of consistent thinking. But 
they have a deeper interest in the fact that they 
represent the actual, and are interpretative of a 
real ’vvorld beyond themselves. The mind is inter- 
ested in its own work, and seeks to understand it ; 
but it is more deeply interested in the world, and 
ever desires to direct its attention to those hints 
which Nature herself points out. With this view 
Science is ever ready to modify her conceptions, to 
discard her notions which have proved inadeqnate, 
to revise and subject to criticism every concept 
which is found unfit to follow the intimations of 
Nature. All mathematical formulae may be re- 
garded as concepts, and the way in which mathe- 
matics is ever revising her concepts gives a useful 
lesson to thinkers on other spheres of knowledge, 
no longer to regard their concepts as fixed, nn- 
changeable, eternally the same, but fluid, ever 
ready to adapt themselves to fresh problems. 
Abundant illustrations might be given of the way 
in which mathematics is ever modifying, changing, 
enlarging her concepts, but these may be taken 
for granted here. Still more striking illustrations 
might be derived from the history of physics and 
chemistry in recent years. If a student of these 
sciences fifty years ago, familiar with the language 
of text-books at that period, were to ox>en a text- 
book written at the present day, he would find that 
he had to learn a new language and furnish himself 
with a new set of concex>ts. The latter we need 
not enumerate, for the fact is obvious to every 
student. What is insisted on here, in the light of 
recent physics and chemistry, is the lesson they 
teach us with regard to the epistemological problem. 
Here at least concepts are not regarded as of fixed, 
unchangeable content. We may note also how 
mathematics strives to recognize the ever-changing 
flexibility of Nature and the pbtle flow of reality ; 
and the progress of this science has been from 
the static and the fixed to the variety and the 
flexibility which in its way seeks to corre- 
spond With the raanif oldness of Nature. So also 
in chemistry, and in physical chemistry — a new 
science made by the cross-fertilization of physitts 
and chemistry. 

The lesson is that concepts are not fixed, un- 
changeable, and static, but that they are, or ought 
to be, as definite, yet as fluid, as the world they 
deal with. But, if the identical meaning and fixed 
content which have been characteristic of a con- 
cept persist and cannot be changed, then we let it 
remain to characterize a certain meaning interest- 
ing in the history of thought ; and for the new 
meaning a new term is found, fit to express it. 
What we learn from the story of science and its 
practice is that our concepts ought ever to be in 
active commerce with the "widening experience of 
man, and must always be held in subjection to 
that experience. We are not to pour Nature into 
the mould of our concepts, and regard them as the 
measure of the possible and the limit of what is 
actual ; rather are we to regard our concepts as 
tentative, as attempts to gatner into a convenient 
form what we have already learnt from the indi- 
cations of Nature as to its own meaning. We 
learn from mathematics that it is possible to 
construct a world of logical consistency and logical 
meaning worthy of the highest admiration for its 
symmetry and beauty, but we learn also that this 
mathematical world by no means gives us that 
particular world in which we dwell, and which we 
must learn to know. The mathematical world is 
consistent with many kinds of worlds, whereas 
onrs is a particular world, and has its own char- 
acter and meaning. No doubt it is consisten#^ 
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with the mathematical world, which is a comfort. 
Yet the very triumph of mathematical science 
points out its limitations. Is there a knowledge 
which is not mathematical ? In other words, are 
there realities which cannot he counted, measured, 
weighed? If there are, and if these are such as 
can somehow he known, clearly we are in a sphere 
in which mathematical reasoning is inept. Even 
in the spheres in which mathematical reasoning 
has been so triumphant, it is found, as in physics, 
that the changes in Nature depend not so much 
on the quantity of mass and energy as on their 
distribution and arrangement. While there are 
thus truths of reason which are valid for all objects, 
whatsoever they may he, and while there are what 
we call laws of Nature, valid for the physical 
world in which we live, there are actual facts of 
collocation and facts of distribution and arrange- 
nmnt which cannot be deduced from the neces- 
sities of reason, or from the laws of Nature ; these 
have to be ascertained. Any fact is consistent 
with the laws of Nature and with the ideas of 
reason, but what the fact is must be otherwise 
discerned than by deductive compulsion. Con- 
cepts, as we say, are and must be subject to con- 
stant revision ; but, revise them as we may, there 
are many things and experiences which escape 
their grasp. 

13. Limits of mathematical thought. — Mathe- 
matical science has, therefore, its limits ; experience 
is not to be measured by them, however great and 
far-reaching they may be. Dissatisfaction with 
mathematics, physics, and chemistry, as the norm 
and measure of experience, has been variously 
expressed. For instance, Baldwin gives energetic 
expression to his dissatisfaction in the following 
note; 

‘ The essential requirement, I take it, if one would accustom 
oneself to thinking in genetic terms, is that one free himself 
from the compulsion of the mechanical and a-genetic concept 
of causation. We have all been hypnotized by the thought of 
cause of the type of impact, transfer of energy fixed in quantity, 
with a formulation of effect in terms of an equation with 
composition of forces issuing in a resultant — as in the “paral- 
lelogram of forces.” We are told that nothing^ can be in the 
effect that is not already in the cause. All this is a partial and 
forced interpretation of nature. If science deals only with such 
causation series, then the great body of what we may in the 
large sense call “conditioning,” or “sequence,” remains un- 
interpreted. The Adaptations, Growths, Novelties, in nature 
are as much in evidence to the scientific observer as are the 
Identities, Conservations, and Effects. Why may not the 
subsequent term of a sequence have something in it not already 
present in the antecedent term? It usually does. The causal 
interpretation commonly gives an abstract meaning reached by 
excluding certain phases or characters of the event called the 
effect. The genetic progression recognizes aXl the characters of 
the event, allows the causal interpretation as an abstraction, 
but attempts to reconstitute nature in the fullness of her 
processes of change from the mode that conditions to the richer 
mode— be it what it may— that succeeds ’ {op, cit. i. 25, note). 

The protest is emphatic enough, but it might 
have been accompanied by a recognition of what 
has been accomplished by the assumptions it 
criticizes. By the use of mathematical formulae, 
by the study of physics and chemistry, by the 
evolution of mathematical thought, science has 
penetrated far into the arcana of Nature. Assum- 
ing, as it did, that there were an order and arrange- 
ment to be found out in Nature, science, by 
inventing mathematical formulae ever more com- 
prehensive and more subtle, was able not only to 
set forth the more conspicuous elements of the 
natural order, but to set it forth in its continuity, 
and in so doing advanced towards the conception 
of unity. These mathematical formulae also raised 
fresh problems, which, in being solved, led to inter- 
pretations of natural phenomena the existence of 
which lay far beyond the unaided vision of man. 
So the content of knowledge, the control of Nature 
by knowledge, and the validity of knowledge as 
illustrated by its practical verification have been 
abundantly justified by the sciences. Yet mathe- 


matical science has its limitations as well as its 
temptations. Its very success as an instrument 
for the enlargement of knowledge within its own 
sphere led to that abuse against which Baldwin 
has protested so emphatically. It is limited, we 
again say, to what can he numbered, weighed, and 
measured. But there is valid knowledge of what 
cannot be dealt with in these ways. StUl further, 
those things which lend themselves to mathe- 
matical treatment can he set forth as externally 
related to each other. They act and react on each 
other, and influence each other in ways that can 
be measured. They attract or they resist each 
other, and then behave as if all that is characteristic 
of them could he summed up in a statement of 
their external relations. From the point of view 
of physics the world is made up of matter, of 
energy, and so on. Individuality does not appear 
in the world of physics. Rudiments of it begin to 
appear in the fact that one chemical element will 
combine with others only on its own terms, and 
from the facts of crystallization. But mathematical 
science becomes helpless when anything like true 
individuality begins. Given a thing with an inner 
nature of its own, with predilections, or with 
anything which would make it something for itself, 
and then we need concepts for its description 
which pass beyond mathematical formulae. Science 
abundantly recognizes this ,* but, when it does, it 
ceases to be quantitative and becomes qualitative. 
It is no longer a science of magnitudes, it deals 
with qualities, which are quite beyond the scales 
of magnitude. For not only can science deal with 
the great generalizations like the laws of gravita- 
tion, conservation of energy, and the like, it can 
also recognize the uniqueness of the tmique, the 
particularity of the particular. There is a process 
of scientific thought which passes from the general 
to that which appears only once, and to events 
which occur only once and never again. 

14. The determinant and the teleological judg- 
ment. — But these particular events and singular 
occurrences require to be described, description 
needs language, and language is conceptual. True, 
but there are conceptions and conceptions, and the 
mind is flexible enough to coin new concepts to 
express its new experiences. So it is when we 
pass from the inorganic world to a world which 
resents ns with objects which cannot be fully 
escribed from an external point of view, to those 
which have a meaning within themselves and 
cannot be explained as mere points in a system of 
forces. "We may deal competently with physical 
masses when we regard the mass as concentrated 
at the centre of gravity ; we can deal with chemistry 
as a system of combining weight, and from other 
abstract points of view ; hut when we deal with 
living matter we are in a world of peculiar actions 
and reactions, which cannot he stated in terms of 
attraction and resistance. So we have here to ask 
a difterent question. Kant asked, How is science 
possible?, and he gave his characteristic answer, 
which had regard both to mathematics and to 
physical science. We have to ask, How is biology 
possible? Here, too, the formal answer of Kant 
as to the function of the mind may be carried oyer 
without diflerentiation. For the attitude of mind 
is the same towards all its knowledge. The differ- 
ence between the physical and the biologdcal 
sciences is determined not by the character of the 
subject hut by the character of the object. So in 
biological sciences we have to use not the deter- 
minant judgment but the teleological. In this 
sphere we have quite a different series of reactions, 
and we have to change our method and our nomen- 
clature accordingly. For now we have something 
which can be called selections, choices, adaptations 
to environment, growths, changes along definite 
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lines ; and we must construct suitable concepts for 
their expression. Yet men are unwilling to take 
the trouble, or to yield up the control which the 
use of quantitative concepts apparently gave them 
over the world to which they were applied. Hence 
we have had the extension of matiiematical and 
physical formulse to cover the field of life. Biological 
phenomena were attenuated till they were brought 
under the formulse of mathematics, physics, and 
chemistry. No doubt this attempt was so far a 
just one, because living forms, so far as they are 
quantitative, are subject to measurement, and are, 
therefore, fit subjects for mathematical analysis. 
What cannot be mathematically analyzed are 
simply the internal states even of the protozoa. 
If a thing has an inside, and its relation to other 
thinp in space is not determined merely by its 
outside, then that relation must, if it is to be 
adequately described, take into account the inside 
as well as the outside. But that means a new 
calculus, a new set of concepts, and one does not 
see why science should not set itself, without 
prejudice, to make concepts fitted to express the 
new relations. It is interesting to quote in this 
connexion the following distinction drawn by 
Paulsen ; 

‘ It is worthy of note that a peculiar relation exists between 
our external or phenomenal knowledge and our understanding 
of phenomena which rests on interpretation. We may express 
it in the form of a paradox : The better tee conceive things the 
less toe understand them, and conversely. We conceive the 
inorganic processes best, that is, we can define them so accurately 
as to make them calculable. The vital processes are not so 
easily reduced to conceptual mathematical formula and calcu- 
lation. Biology works with empirical laws altogether, the 
complete reduction of which to ultimate elementary laws of 
Nature has so far proved to be impossible. Man is the most 
incalculable being m existence. Hence it is that his acts are 
still regarded as absolutely indeterminate, or as the eflfects of 
an indeterminate agent, the so-called free will, which is simply 
equivalent to denying the possibility of conceiving or defining 
him. The reverse is true when it comes to understanding. 
Human life is the only thing that we understand perfectly. 
We reach the maximum of understanding in history : it is less 
complete in zoology and botany, and vanishes altogether in 
physics and astronomy, where we have the most perfect 
mathematical conception of things^ (Tntrod. to Philosophy, 
Eng. tr,, 878 f.). 

15. ‘ Begreifen ' and * Verstehen.*— Paulsen’s 
distinction between Begreifen and Verstehen^ as 
thus set forth, is an interesting one, and may be 
regarded as both useful and convenient, from a 
popular point of view. But it is difficult to make 
the distinction good from a logical, a psychological, 
or an epistemological point of view- For, in the 
first place, what he regards as * understanding ’ 
and as ‘conceiving’ are both mental processes, and 
are both the wo3?k of mind ; and the distinction 
between them is one not of kind but of degree. In 
the second place, mathematics and physics, and 
especially chemistry, are not sciences which depend 
on calculation alone. Both physics and chemistry 
are experimental sciences, ana, so far as they are 
experimental, they belong to what Paulsen calls 
‘understanding.’ No physicist would limit his 
knowledge of any substance merely to what he can 
calculate about it. He feels he knows radium in 
its particularity, and^ is face to face with it as a 
real thing. He conceives it, and he understands it 
in its nature and in its behaviour. So here the 
distinction is inept. In the third place, when he 
says that man is the most incalculable being in 
existence, and refers to free will, one would like to 
know what is his view of free will. To be fair, he 
does not say that he holds that view of free will 
which he describes in the passage. But he so far 
identifies himself with that indeterminate view as 
to use it as an element in the position that man 
cannot possibly be conceived or defined. Is man 
intelligi ole ? Can a doctrine of freedom be in- 
telligibly set forth, and used as a principle of 
explanation in a description of man? we submit 
that all that can be inferred from the distinction 


between Begreifen and Verstehen is that mathe- 
matical, physical, and chemical concepts have their 
limits, and have to give place to other concepts 
when we pass from the physical sphere to the 
sphere where quantity ceases to obtain, and quality 
takes its place. 

So, then, when we strive to obtain controlling 
knowledge of beings which are something for 
themselves and cannot be set forth merely in 
relation to other things in a world in space and 
time, we have to change our mode of conceiving 
them in order to suit the altered circumstances. 
The determinant judgment must give place to the 
teleological. We have to conceive a kingdom of 
means and ends, of things inter-related witii a view 
towards a purpose. A new form of causation or 
linkage must be found. And the new concepts are 
forthcoming if only they have fair play. Final 
causes may be sneered at as vestal virgins, and 
may be discredited from many points of view, yet 
in modem times teleology has come to its own. 
The theory of evolution, and all that it implies, 
has reinstated purpose as the ruling idea of modern 
thought; and in all spheres of inquiry we have 
learned to value history as the key to the explana- 
tion of the world of external things. Evolution 
makes room for novelties, for something in the 
efiect which was not in the cause, and we have to 
alter our conceptions to make them fit the facts. 
The processes of the world are not repetitions of 
former happenings; they are growths, develop- 
ments, evolutions ; and the growths are intelligible 
and may be stated in terms which may be under- 
stood. 

16. Objects as linked together by the teleological 
judgment.— Our Logic, Psychology, Epistemology, 
must be made flexible enough to meet the new 
situation. Not that the situation is new in reality, 
for the processes of evolution have gone on from 
the beginning ; only men had changed the flowings 
growing, evolving world into a static world whicli 
could be calculated in numbers, weights, and 
measures. Now that we have come to a better 
understanding of the world, let us alter our formulae 
to correspond. In seeking to do so, we may not 
cast all the blame of former failures on our con- 
ceptual modes of thought. For we have no other 
means of thinking than by concepts, and our 
vigilance ought to be directed towards the 
endeavour to make them adequate to their task. 
This can be done by the recognition of the differ- 
ences between the objects which we think about, 
and by the recognition of the fact that notions 
fitting and adequate in one sphere are not applic- 
able to others with different qualities and character- 
istics. For example, a little ago, we spoke of 
order, continuity, and unity as notions which have 
a meaning within physical science. In physics, 
however, order may mean nothing more than 
arrangement, but in the biological sciences, and 
especially in the sciences which deal with man, 
order means something more : e,g^ when we speak 
of the social order, where the conception is bound 
up with the highest social, ethical, and religious 
interests. Continuity has also to take on a larger 
meaning, as the subject with which it deals becomes 
more complex. For here it is not the continuity 
of cause and effect, nor is it the linkage of mere 
sequence; we have to think of continuity as 
constituted by a purpose which seems to gather 
the contingent into something which gives it a 
reasonable meaning. So also with unity and with 
individuality. In truth it is only when we come 
to the action of life, only when we study things 
that have an inside, that we can attach a definite 
meaning to individuality. There is a certain 
indefinite nuance of individuality attached to an 
atom of matter, but then its individuality is 
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limited by the fact of its inertia ; it moves only as 
it is moved. It has its attractions and its repulsions, 
but it moves in response to them without any 
hesitation or choice. In living matter the response 
seems to be of a different kind; the organism 
responds according to its own nature. As we 
ascend the scale of organization, individuality 
receives wider and more precise meanings until it 
becomes personality, of which we cannot speak 
now. In living creatures we do not speak of 
inertia, but of self-preservation — a very different 
conception. We can speak also of reproduction, 
and of heredity, and of those sentiments which 
seem to lie at the basis, or to accompany the fact, 
of self-preservation — of love, and hunger, which 
assume deeper and deeper meanings as the human 
race moves onward to higher progress. 

This does not mean, therefore, that, when we 
pass from the sciences which are mainly occupied 
with inorganic matter, we are to do without con- 
cepts ; it means only that we must form our 
concepts fitly to represent the new facts. It is 
essential to hold that new concepts may be formed, 
or old concepts may be modified, and that new 
ideas may be evolved to meet the new needs. 
But with regard to these concepts, the laws of 
reason and t& principles of Logic still hold good ; 
only we may regard them as outside the scope of 
q^uantitative measurement. That is simply to say 
tnat sentiments are not to be calculated in foot- 
pounds, and that we do not measure love by the 
yard. It may be measured in intensity, if not in 
extensity. There is needed a treatise to deal with 
the teleological judgment, which will place it on 
the same level as the determinant judgment. It 
is not enough to regard the determinant judgment 
as the type of judgment in general, and to place 
it on a platform of its own, as the only form of 
universal and necessary implication, and to regard 
the teleological judgment as merely empirical. 
This was the way of Kant. But it may be 
doubted whether the distinction between empiri- 
cism and idealism is as absolute as it has been 
assumed to be. If there is an order of the world, 
if that order can be understood, and if there are 
principles of arrangement in the world, then it 
may be postulated that the empirical order is also 
rational ; and the judgments which have been 
regarded as purely empirical may also have a 
meaning in relation to the ideas of reason. That 
is too large a question to be discussed here. But, 
if the assumption of idealism that the real is the 
rational has any truth in it, then the distinction 
between empiricism and rationalism tends to 
disappear. What is empirically true may not be 
rationally false. Mathematics has shown us that 
facts and relations experimentally discovered may, 
with proper assumptions, be expressed with the 
utmost generality and necessity. Faraday’s elec- 
tric discoveries were mathematically explained by 
Clerk-Maxwell, and his mathematical formulse 
were physically verified by Hertz, and applied to 
practical uses by Marconi. 

17. Relation of the determinant to the teleo- 
logical judgment.— This may be variously illus- 
trated. Indeed, so copious are the sources of 
illustration that we are at a loss which to select. 
They are not opposed to each other. Bather the 
relation is that the teleological judgment steps in 
to afford an explanation where the determinant 
judgment ceases to be intelligible. The teleo- 
logical presupposes the determinant judgment. 
In the case of the latter we are occupiea with the 
understanding of things as they are — their nature, 
their modes of action, their inter-relations, and so 
on ; but when these are so far understood, we are 
prepared for a new kind of action. Just in pro- 
portion to our knowledge of things as they are, 


are we able to impress new meanings on them, 
and make them subservient to our purposes. We 
investigate Nature, and transform it into our 
sciences of astronomy, dynamics, physics, and 
chemistry ; or we measure and calculate heat, 
light, electricity; and, having so far mastered 
these, we proceed to new constructions, the ex- 
planation of which is not found in the abstract 
sciences, but in their applications. It is here that 
teleology begins, and it has a place in the theory 
of knowledge, not merely on empirical but also on 
other grounds. The whole system of efficient 
causes IS implied in every machine, in every work 
of art, and m every construction which man has 
impressed on Nature. So we mould, alter, con- 
trol Nature, and make her do our will; and she 
lends herself to the expression of new meanings 
which have been impressed on her former system 
of working. We make our harbours, build our 
ships, construct our roads and railroads, invent all 
the instruments of peace and war, sow and reap 
and gather into barns, build our houses, and plan 
cities ; beyond these, we have our arts and sciences, 
our poetries and philosophies, and we seek to set 
forth our relations to the unseen powers on which 
we depend ; and in all these efforts of man the 
distinguishing and guiding principle is the teleo- 
logical judgment. The assumption is that Nature 
makes room for us and for our efforts, does not 
resent our attempts to mould her to new meanings, 
or refuse to carry out our purpose, when we ask 
her intelligently to do so. A machine is a new 
meaning impressed on Nature, in order that man 
may do his work. It is possible to explain a 
steam-engine as a system of mechanical forces ; or 
we may write a history of its invention, and trace 
the course of its evolution from the kettle of Watt 
to the engines which drive Atlantic liners across 
the sea. In this history no mention need be made 
of the minds which successively made those changes 
which increased the complexity, efficiency, and 
usefulness of the steam-engine. But every step of 
the process, looked at from another point of view, 
illustrates the action of the teleological Judgment- 
Applied science is always teleological. Machines 
are constructions with a meaning which goes be- 
yond the machine regarded only as a mechanical 
construction. The meaning is impressed on a 
system of efficient causes, in order to make it 
work out a purpose. Thus in the case of any 
machine we pass beyond the seq,uence of cause and 
effect, and beyond the linkage of mechanical ex- 
planation; we are in the presence of things of 
another kind— things which require new concepts 
for their description and interpretation. 

i8. Validity of teleological knowledge.— Here, 
too, we may instance something which is^ of sig- 
nificance for knowledge, We ma;^ recognize that 
there is a valid knowledge of the individual. In- 
dividuality is a valid concept, though in our logical 
and psychological systems there is apparently no 
room left for it. Psychology tells us formally that 
it has no place for biography ; and Logic tends, on 
almost every scheme, to pass away from what it 
calls the mere individual. But, on any theory of 
knowledge, room must be left for the idiosyncrasies 
of the individual. Surely a biography may be 
written, and may contain true and adequate know- 
ledge, and there may be a description of the unique- 
ness of the unique. Hamlet and Macbeth have 
been described, and attempts have been made to 
understand Julius Ccesar and Napoleon ; nor have 
Plato, Aristotle, Kant, and Hegel been set aside as 
unintelligible, though all of them have risen above 
the commonplace ; and we still seek to comprehend 
the great poets, not by subsuming them under 
general categories, but by dfiigently studying them 
in the circumstances of their Bfe. We place such 
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men xinder the subsumptions of the teleological 
judgment, with its categories of purpose and free- 
dom ; we find room for the study of individuality 
and personality as something which really appears 
in the world of phenomena. 

But it is in the biological sciences that the teleo- 
logical judgment is conspicuously present. Here 
the categories of unity, individuality, purpose, 
come into view. An organism cannot be defined 
without implicating all these at least. We cannot 
describe an organism without the recognition of it 
as a whole. Nor can we describe any organ in it 
without the implication that the organ has a 
meaning only in relation to the whole organism. 
We may, for descriptive purposes, reduce the 
phenomena of an organism to a number of systems, 
such as the circulatory, the muscular, etc. ; but, 
after this description, we have to go hack to the 
recognition of the organism as a living system, 
all the parts of which are in relation to the whole, 
and the whole is realized through the inter-relations 
of the parts. Still further, there is the fact that for 
the understanding of the organism the principle of 
unity and of action is within it. It has an inside. 
It is an old observation, ‘ Plant the skill of the 
shipbuilder within the timber, and you will see 
how Nature works.’ The skill of the shipbuilder 
is within the timber in the case of every organism. 
This conclusion has been forced on us more and 
more ever since the epoch-making work of Darwin. 
It is not necessary to point out how, even contrary 
to the tendency of Darwin himself, teleology has 
been enthroned in the highest place in the sciences 
which deal with life, ana Epistemology recognizes 
the si^ifieance of the concept, and has to make 
room for it. In every organism considered in its 
individuality, in every species considered as a 
concept descriptive of a certain kind, in the slow 
process of the evolution of living forms, we have 
oeen taught to see, in the growth of living things, 
a tendency towards a goal, a means towards an 
end; and this tendency has all the system of 
efficient causes at its service. It is not necessaiy 
to dwell further on the story of evolution as it is 
told to us at present ; the great epistemological 
interest of it lies in the fact that a new set of 
concepts is at the service of the theoiyof know- 
ledge — concepts which have the merit of recog- 
nizing a sphere of knowledge and of action, which 
had been inadeq^uately recognized in our logical 
and psychological inquiries. A study of the theory 
of evolution and its procedure will yield fruitful 
results for Epistemology. 

19. Criticism of the teleological judgment. — A 
critical inquiry into the teleological judgment 
would necessitate, in the first place, an investiga- 
tion into the psychological conditions of its exer- 
cise, and, in the second place, an inquiry into the 
objective products which are the outcome of that 
exercise. Psychologically, we should need to in- 
vestigate the whole field of purpose, the pheno- 
mena of means and ends, the fact of aim and 
desire, the power of forming ideals, and the means 
at our disposal in order to carry them out. For it 
is indisputable, it is, indeed, a fact of common 
experience, that living creatures have some power 
of using Nature for their own ends. It is a fact 
that rational creatures have a certain power of 
self-guidance, and of modifying Nature, and of 
making Nature subserve their ends. They sow 
and reap, they can use the changing of the seasons 
in order to store np food for future need, they can 
adapt themselves to their environment, not merely 
by organic modifications as lower animals do, but 
by adapting the environment to their needs. They 
clothe themselves in heavier raiment when the 
seasons change, they build houses, they seek their 
food, and everywhere in human life we see men 


moulding Nature in order to make life more easy, 
more comfortable, and more successful. We need 
not dwell on the fact of the teleological process ; 
it is manifest. It is one element in adaptation, 
and it is thus a proof of the validity of the scheme 
of means and ends which is characteristic of life in 
general. 

In the second place, a critical analysis of the 
teleological judgment would lead us into the ob- 
jective investigation of all the works of man. 
These, again, are of the most important kind for 
the purpose of Epistemology. We might look at 
these works of humanity from various points of 
view. We might look at them as bodies of truth, 
and seek to test their scientific value. We might 
regard them from the point of view of description, 
and set them forth in that descriptive process 
which is another name for explanation. Or we 
might seek to appreciate them, to estimate their 
worth, and their gesthetic, logical, psychological, 
and metaphysical values. But, from our present 
point of view, our aim is to regard them as a set 
of human ideals concretely realized in the art, the 
science, the poetry, the philosophy, and the religion 
of mankind. Teleology would thus become a his- 
tory of the ideals of mankind, as these are em- 
bodied in the history^ of literature, to use a 
comprehensive word which includes all the works 
of man enumerated above. Teleology studied in 
this comprehensive sense would give us most valu- 
able material for a complete view of human know- 
ledge, and would set us free^ from the tyranny of 
mere science, with its exclusiveness and its incom- 
pleteness. It would enable us to set its proper 
value on history as the supreme record of human 
endeavour, and to realize from a new point of 
view that distinction which Paulsen sought to es- 
tablish in the quotation already made. The study 
of ideals, as these have been objectively realized 
in the life of a people, as realized in art, in sculp- 
ture, and in painting, as realized in the ^eat poets 
of the world, as also in the philosophies of all 
nations, would open out to us the objective realiza- 
tions of the teleological processes of the human 
mind and their several worths. 

20. Teleology and ideals.— The power to frame 
ideals, and to appreciate them when they are set 
before ns, is one of the characteristics of man. If 
this be so, then there must he some way of setting 
forth the procedure of the mind in the formation 
of ideals, and some way by which their validity and 
influence may be tested. This involves an investi- 
gation into the whole subject — an investi^tion 
which can hardly be said to have bemin. For it 
would mean an investigation into the whole of 
human creations, as these are embodied in institu- 
tions, constitutions, political activities, national 
characteristics, and international influences. All 
these may be regarded as embodiments of charac- 
teristic ideals, and their sources and influences 
would have to he considered. Again, art, science, 
poetry, literature — in fact, all the achievements of 
man in the world he has made — would have a place 
in the great analysis of ideals, their nature and 
influence. Out of this investigation there would 
issue a new set of concepts, to describe the experi- 
ence of mankind in this relation, to supplement 
and correct, or at least to modify, conclusions 
drawn from the system derived from man’s primary 
intercourse with the world around him. Here, 
then, there may be great gain for the theory and 
nature of knowledge, if one could only find a way 
to utilize it. It is the glo^ of ideals to be great 
and broad and comprehensive, too rich and full to 
he the same to all, too wide to be realized in any 
single form or mode. Take the ideal in any sphere 
of human aspiration — architecture, for example — 
and we find it to be made up of certain qualities, 
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none of which can be neglected in any building 
worthy of the name — qualities such as strength, 
beauty, dignity, fitness, durability. Each of these 
may be realized in different ways : there may be 
many varieties of architecture. Eat each style has 
its ideal; architects have their visions, and they 
have examples in which former ideals have been 
realized; and so, out of the grandeur of their 
vision, and out of the fullness of their knowledge, 
they build, and the building remains an illustration 
of the working out of an ideal. So in art we may 
make_ a study of the vision which the artist saw, 
examine the way in which he realized his vision 
in the concrete form of painting or of statue, and 
note the limitations and restrictions laid on him by 
the material in which he has worked. So also in 
poetry, and in literature generally, we may trace 
the sources of the ideal ; we may note how it grew, 
what it fed on, and how it was realized ; and we 
may be persuaded that in these investigations we 
have a real illustration of the growth and law of 
human knowledge. Here we are delivered so far 
from the bondage of the actual. We are in a 
sphere where the human mind, master of its own 
experience, or so far master of it, sets itself to 
embody its own meaning and its own vision in a 
real objective form, so that it is no longer a private 
meaning, but one that can be the common posses- 
sion of all men. This translation of a private, 
individual vision into forms which become a com- 
mon possession is one of the characteristic ways of 
human achievement, and one of the ways of raising 
men to a higher level. We may stuay the work 
of the great masters in painting, sculpture, archi- 
tecture, poetry, science, metaphysic, and in the 
study of them learn a lesson in the characteristics 
of what knowledge is and means, which we could 
never learn from the abstract discussions by which 
men have sought to delimit knowledge, and to 
assign to it bounds beyond which it cannot pass. 
Here, too, we may study in concrete form that 
great subject of individuality and personality 
which eludes the analysis of discursive thought. 
We may allow Psychology to occupy the place of 
the abstract spectator, and to say that Psychology 
is not biography ; we may allow Logic to lay down 
the conditions of thouglit, and to elaborate the 
categories under which all fruitful thinking is to 
be conducted ; and we may allow Metaphysics to 
deal with the ultimate problems of reality, and 
need not refuse generous recognition of their val- 
idity and worth, and yet claim that in the work 
of men there are revealed principles of thought 
and action and fields of knowledge of which they 
take but little cognizance. For there is real know- 
ledge in this sphere, which all must recognize as 
real. 

In this sphere we are not independent of Psy- 
chology, Logic, Metaphysics, or Ethics. For these 
supply the principles upon which our study of the 
achievements of men must proceed. In all our 
actions we must be logical, psychological, meta- 
physical, and even mathematical ; but the sciences 
mentioned do no more than prescribe the condi- 
tions under which we work; they do not fix 
the vision which the seer sees or the ideal which 
he seeks to realize. In order to understand the 
vision, we must postulate the man who sees, and 
the mind which has been in the presence of the 
ideal. But the vision has been seen, the ideal has 
been set forth, and these are as much facts as are 
the facts of physical or chemical science, and as 
such they may be known and set forth in practice. 
Here, too, we may study the activity of man in its 
creative aspects, and note the conditions under 
which such activity is possible, for it works under 
conditions. In art the conditions are primarily 
those set by the material in which the artist works, 
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The sculptor must have regard to the marble or 
other material in which his creative faculty labours. 
He has also to work under the mathematical, 
physical, and chemical conditions to which all 
human creations are subject. Mental conditions 
are also present, but need not again be enumer- 
ated. Yet, when the artist respects all these con- 
ditions — and if he neglects any of them, his work 
must fail — within them, indeed by means of them, 
he embodies his vision and realizes his ideal. The 
conditions do not fix the vision, nor do they 
contain the ideal ; they only say that, if the artist 
is to work, these conditions must be fulfilled. If 
we are to understand the new product, the only 
cause to be assumed is the artist. And to under- 
stand him, if we can, we must pass from the gene- 
ral conditions under which he has worked, and 
study him as something which cannot be subsumed 
under general rules. For the proof of this we must 
refer to the critical studies of artists and poets, 
which, happily, are not non-existent, though they 
too often lose sight of their particular subject, and 
get lost under the general rules which are applicable 
to all men, and therefore are not illustrative of the 
singular genius they seek to describe in his habit 
as he lived. There must be some way of studying 
and understanding great men, for great men have 
appeared on the earth, and have been active in 
making history ; and such a study is not without 
significance for the theory of knowledge. 

21. Teleology and history. — The mention of his- 
tory leads us to the recognition of what it is, what 
it means, and how it is to be understood. Paulsen, 
as quoted above, says that this is what we all 
understand but cannot conceive. This presupposes 
that conceiving is only of the general, the abstract, 
the universal, and necessary. But concepts may 
be changed, and their range enlarged, and they 
may be made such as to represent the reality with 
which we have to deal. We see how, in physics 
and chemistry, we have a new set of names to 
represent the new understanding of Nature to 
which men of science have come. Why should it 
not be so in the sphere of history ? Are we to say 
that our failure to conceive belongs essentially to 
the very nature of conceptual knowledge ? Even 
in that case, the limitation and the imperfection of 
knowledge are not determined by the knower or by 
the known, but by the imperfection of the instru- 
ment by which the knower seeks to express him- 
self. If this is so, then there is hope for knowledge. 
It must revise its instruments, and make them more 
elastic and more fit for their purpose. The naked 
eye must be aided by the microscope, and the lan- 
guage must become more precise and more fluid at 
the same time. We must find a way of expressing 
the particular as well as the general, nor ought we 
to preach agnosticism until we have exhausted the 
possibilities of expressing the knowledge which we 
plainly possess, though it has escaped the meshes 
of our previous formulae. 

The study of the productions in which the human 
spirit has objectively expressed itself ought to give 
rise to the science of ideals. There is true and real 
knowledge to be found in this line of investigation, 
however great may be the difficulty of bringing it 
under rules and categories. Above all, in the 
sphere of religion and ethics we are face to face 
with sets of facts which have not yet been formu- 
lated. Here, too, we are in the sphere of creative 
personalities, though there are other spheres in 
which these have reigned. It is curious to observe 
that in the history of mathematical thought we 
are ever in the presence of creative personalities. 
From Pythagoras to Lord Kelvin every advance in 
mathematics is connected with a personality ; and, 
when we get an account from the Town Council 
for electric light, We are charged for so many units 
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called by personal names illnstrions in the history 
of electric discovery. But in the sphere of religion 
and ethics personalities dominate. Ideals are cre- 
ated by them, are appreciated by other men, and 
become the living influence by which history is 
determined and character is formed. 

* Eeal, deep devoutness, such as controls the whole life, is 
certainly a power that is only to be found in a few. But it is 
on the basis of those few that the nature of an age’s piety must 
be determined, just as we must determine the art of a period 
on the basis of the real artista. For in those devout men, as in 
those artists, lives the eternal, ever-moving spirit of religion and 
of art, and they compel the rest, even though slowly and gradu- 
ally, to follow after them, and at least to acknowledge as form 
ana authority chat which they cannot receive as spirit. But 
many out of the throng do receive a ray of the spirit, and warm 
their cold life with it. Any one, therefore, who desires to depict 
the piety of the West in the fifth century must describe the 
piety of Augustine ; whosoever wishes to understand the piety 
of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries must study the piety of 
Bernard of Olairvaux and Francis; he who seeks to grasp the 
piety of the sixteenth century must make acquaintance with 
the piety of Luther, Calvin, and Knox ; and so throughout. 

But l^iese names show what a power piety has been in the 
history of the world and of dvilkation ; these names show that 
the fear of the Lord was the beginning not only of wisdom but 
also of might. Ought I to add the name of Cromwell or of 
Muhamed? The greatest events and changes in the history of 
the world have h^ their origin in religion-— not in the public 
religion, but in the purely personal, in that secret religion which 
remains hidden in the individual, until it suddenly jets forth as if 
from a newly breaking spring ’ (Harnack, MJ x. [Oct. 1911] 70 f.). 

We quote this interesting and profound passage 
as an illustration of our thesis that the knowledge 
of individuals and of personalities is real and valid 
knowledge, even though it cannot be predicted, 
and cannot be calculated. Harnack has shown 
that piety, purely personal, has been the source of 
the greatest events and changes in the history of 
the world ; and this is true not only of piety, but 
of every characteristic of creative personalities 
who have been centres of influence for their age 
and generation. Rightly to understand the influ- 
ence of man on man, and the receptiveness of the 
average man towards the personal influence which 
streams forth from the exceptional man, would be 
to see the inner connectedness of history, and to ! 
differentiate history from the mechanical action 
which is the rule of the lower world. 

• As there exist graded series of special and more general laws 
lor the things, there are also numberless steps between the 
influence of the average man, whose will is included only in the 
will of his neighbours, and the will of the religious leader, or 
the artistic genius, or the hero whose will tun«i the will of 
millions, and enters in pure identity into the minds of whole 
nations. As nothing is entirely disconnected, nothing is abso- 
lutely unimportant there ; but only by this emphasizing of the 
important and decisive does the system of identities become an 
or^nized whole, in which the fate of peoples, in their leading 
spirits and in their quiet masses, can be understood ’ (Miinster- 
bei^, jTAs JSUmctl Valimy 162). 

Leaving now the study of the products of man- 
kind in the light which they cast on the problems 
of knowledge, let ua look for a little at history, and 
endeavour to find why the methods and assump- 
tions of natural science are inapplicable to history. 
We assume, indeed, a connectedness in history, but 
we soon find that the connectedness is not that of 
cause and effect, or mere temporal perseverance, 
as the causal Judgment finally amounts to. In the 
historical world, or in the world in which men live 
and work, objective things assume a new form. 
They become not only a system of causes and 
effects, hut one of means and ends. They are 
objects of desire or aversion, objects to be at- 
tained, or somehow moulded to subserve human 
purposes. The ultimate aim of natural study, in 
order to know the external connectedness of things, 
is to use that knowledge in order to institute a new 
connectedness, the exj^anation of which is to fulfil 
the aim of the worker. The transformation of the 
actual into the ideal always follows the track of 
human effort. When the actual becomes an object 
of desire, it is invested at once with new properties, 
and is transformed into an object which has a new 
meaning— a meaning arising out of the relation 


placed on it by the fact that it has become an 
object of desire. In history all objects are con- 
sidered as objects of will, and their natural quali- 
ties are transformed accordingly. 

In history, therefore, what is dealt with is no 
longer objects as seen in their scientific connected- 
ness, but objects seen in their new transformation 
as interesting in their relation to the fulfilment of 
human need. Thus a new science arises, with new 
methods and aims, also with new categories to set 
forth all that newness, which yet has a connected- 
ness that can he understood. It will become a 
science which deals with subjects, with wills in 
action and interaction with the world in order to 
transform that world into a world of values and 
worths. The new science will take into account 
the fact of individual wills and personalities, and 
endeavour to show how these wills become the 
general will, or how individualities, while main- 
taming their distinctness and their peculiarity, 
become a conscious part of an organic whole, 
which will have its own reality.^ We shall have to 
widen our conception of organism to express this 
new form of it. Just as politically we have to find 
a new conception for the British Empire, which is 
a system of relatively independent nationalities, 
bound in a unity such as the world has never seen 
before, so it is with regard to the new conception 
of organism. 

Eeal objects or objects out in the world of space 
become ideal when they enter into the world of 
desire. It is just the fact of this transformation 
which marks out the science of history from other 
sciences, and it is in this sphere that we are to look 
for the connectedness which obtains and must 
obtain in history as in other sciences. The con- 
nectedness does not lie in the thought of the 
tendency of things to persist in their present state, 
but in the capacity of being transformed to meet 
human desire. It is not in connexion with fche 
past that in history we seek explanations ; it is in 
the unity impressed on natural objects when seen 
in the light of the possibility of their transforma- 
tion to meet and to fulfil the purposes of man. 
That there is here an actual connectedness admits 
of no doubt, and to set forth this connectedness 
is an important task for knowledge. In history, 
then, there exists a real world which has arisen 
through human effort; and, if it is to be under- 
stood, it must be regarded in the light of the 
characteristic activities of man. How human wills 
agree to act in common, how ideals can be im- 

E ressed on the average man, how men act together, 
ave a common purpose — are questions of great 
interest. How meanings arise, how they are com- 
municable, and how ideals may become the common 
possession of a people — are questions which we 
may put but which we cannot answer here. Look- 
ing back over the past, we find that all ideals have 
been traced by the peoples to their great men. All 
religions trace themselves ultimately to a personal 
founder ; all laws have been ascribed to a personal 
legislator. And, in general, eve^ advance in 
civilization has been ascribed to individual dis- 
coverers, inventors, or thinkers. In the transfor- 
mation which takes place in objects when they 
become objects of desire, a great function is dis- 
charged by those who are great enough to indicate 
to the common mind what objects they ought to 
submit to this transformation. What ought men 
to desire? What ought they to avoid? Here 
come in all the ethics and all the religions of the 
world, and the transformations which they have 
effected on the common world. 

We may instance also the ideals which in the 
history of the world have become national — 
Hebrew, Assyrian, Babylonian, Indian, Greek, 
Roman, Teutonic, English, Scottish. Ideals are 
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there, with all their greatness, and also with all 
their limitations ; and the influence of a national 
ideal on the members of the nation can be de- 
scribed. That ideal every individual within the 
nation makes his own, shapes his conduct accord- 
ing to it, and thus makes the national will his own 
wSl. Again, one may arise within the nation who 
transcends the national ideal, yet is within it ; and 
so he may modify it, and, without breaking with 
the past, open out new paths in which the feet of 
the ordinary man can safely tread. The main thing 
insisted on here is that history has to be under- 
stood from the point of view of ideals, that these 
are descriptive of the varied desires of man, and 
that the outcome of historical endeavour is deter- 
mined by the efforts of men to realize their ideals. 
For these they suffer, strive, work ; in the accom- 
plishment of them they find themselves and their 
lasting joy. In a word, the sphere of history is the 
sphere of the teleological, and history is the story 
of the strivings of men to reach the ideal whiclfi 
somehow they possess. 

22. The teleological judgment as a system of 
values. — Here, again, we see how mind changes its 
methods and its language as it comes into new 
fields of study. It does so in consistency with the 
laws which regulate its own procedure, and also in 
consistency with the nature of the objects it seeks 
to understand. In the fields of ethics, religion, and 
history it has to construct a system of values, for 
these are of essential importance in a world of 
ideals. But as a discussion of them will be found 
in art. Value, we need not deal with the subject 
here. Nor do we find it possible to discuss the 
problem of ignorance or of error. The problem of 
error lies alongside the problem of truth, and 
accompanies it all the way (see art. Error and 
Truth). The subject need be discussed here only 
in so far as it bears on the task and nature of 
knowledge. Of course, all along the line of the 
effort to complete the task of knowledge there lies 
the possibility of mistake. The epistemologist 
may make a mistake in Psychology when he con- 
siders knowledge as a mental process. He may 
make a mistake in his description of the process 
through which the subject elaborates its objects, 
classifies them, transforms them. He may make 
universals which are not really such and land him- 
self in the perplexity of those who work with inade- 
quate instruments. In the sphere of Logic many 
'mistakes may also be made, which maybe found 
treated in detail in any treatise on Logic, under the 
name of ‘fallacies.’ Mistakes also occur in the 
metaphysical field which may render unfruitful 
the whole discussion of the epistemological problem. 
In our attitude towards the problem of knowledge 
we may be dogmatic, or we may be sceptical. We 
may have an attitude of belief towards that which 
is essentially incredible, or we may refuse belief to 
truth which can be shown to be valid and trust- 
worthy. All these things are possible, and many 
of them have been present as matters of fact in 
every age. What then? Are we to despair of 
knowledge, or of the possibility of coming to a 
right apprehension of knowledge, its worth, its 
vSidity? What are we to say of those systems 
which mark out a certain boundary and declare 
that beyond it there is the unknowable? Is it 
possible to say what are the bounds of knowledge, 
and if so, how far is it possible ? Can this be done 
from the point of view of the nature of the knower, 
or from tlie nature of the known? We have not 
found this to be the case. We have not found it 
possible to delimit the sphere of knowledge, or to 
set it aside as a process inapplicable to anything 
which can fall within experience. We have found 
its methods to be often inadequate ; we have seen 
that it is apt to make conceptions which have 


proved powerful and adequate within one range 
applicable, without further inquiry, to another set 
of things, and to make one aspect of experience 
dominant over all experience, just because this has 
been more manageable and useful in its endeavour 
to control its objects. 

23. Teleology and criticism. — Along all these 
lines knowledge has to be vigilant if it is to fulfil 
its purpose. Here, too, eternal vigilance is the 
price of safety ; if knowledge is to hold itself and 
its products in secure possession, it must subject 
all its assumptions, its categories, its processes, to 
a criticism which must grow ever more stringent 
as knowledge increases. Criticism of beliefs must 
ever be undertaken anew as the experience of man 
widens, and his power of separating the true from 
the false increases. Criticism of the mind and of 
the axioms which it has held as absolutely true 
must be looked at afresh in the light of increasing 
knowledge, and of a fuller consciousness of the 
mind itself. Logical procedure will need revision 
constantly ; and, if criticism is ever called for with 
regard to knowledge regarded as the work of the 
knower, it is always in order also with regard to 
knowledge as it is determined by the nature of the 
object. For not all that passes under the name of 
knowledge, but only that which has been tested, 
sifted, and weighed in the balance of criticism, is 
worthy of the name. 

Add to this that criticism is not a fixed, un- 
changeable process of appreciation or of evaluation. 
It is an evolution which goes on from more to 
more. We are to learn what it means. It has 
grown to considerable proportions in other spheres ; 
and literary, historical, and scientific criticism has 
already performed a great work in the way of 
purging our knowledge and of purifying our con- 
ceptions of what has happened in the past. Philo- 
sophical criticism, or the criticism of philosophical 
systems, has helped to make clear the problem of 
philosophy, and to define what it can wisely 
attempt. The great work which Kant began is not 
yet completed, and there must be a criticism of the 
critical philosophy itself. It has been criticized, 
but mainly from partial points of view, and in the 
interests of a philosophy constructed on a different 
basis. But the thing which is most needed is a 
criticism of the process of criticism itself. This also 
is, or may be, a constructive work of the highest 
philosophical importance. For it would give us 
an instrument of the utmost value for the deter- 
mining of philosophical tendencies, and provide us 
with a test of their worth, truth, and validity. 
But the critical view of criticism itself is also sub- 

i 'ect to growth, and evolves ; and, as it evolves, it 
telps us in the process of distinguishing the true 
from the false, and helps us to sift out of our 
judgments the inadequate, the unreal, and the 
untrue. 

Meanwhile knowledge grows, and the power of 
the mind to grasp its objects grows. Nor can we 
assign any limits to this growth, for mind grows by 
the exercise of its functions, and with this growth 
there goes the evolution of knowiedge, and with 
the growth of both there goes the growth of criti- 
cism, or the examination of all that is concerned 
with knowledge. The story of later philosophy is 
instructive in this respect. Idealism is learning to 
appreciate worths, and to hold a high respect for 
matters of fact. Empiricism is learning to have 
respect to rational principles, and is ceasing to 
look at mental processes as mere effects wrought 
on the mind by an objective world. Other signs 
of a more hopeful tendency to look at philosophy 
as able to recognize all the elements of experience 
are not wanting. Most hopeful of all is the 
growth of criticism itself, or the earnest scrutiny 
bestowed on all its processes by philosophy itself. 
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and the resultant purification of our methods. 
May we not take it that the long processes of 
building up our knowledge step by step may be 
hastened as man becomes master of his methods ? 
Eminent mathematicians have been able to see the 
outcome of lengthened demonstrations in a brilliant 
flash of intuition ; their mathematical formulse 
have been again turned into pictures, and they 
read them as the ordinary man reads the pages of 
a book. May not intuitions be the goal of all our 
discursive reasoning ? 

Meanwhile, from the subject or from the object 
there is no hindrance to the hope of the indefinite 
increase of our knowledge. Intensively it will 
increase as we learn more of ourselves, of the 
world, and of the Maker of the world ; extensively 
it may increase until it stands over against the 
world, and recognizes that through and through it 
is an intelligible world, a world that may he 
understood. With the increase of knowledge the 
knower grows, and the mastery of the world grows 
also, 

‘ I am a part of all that I have met ; 

Yet all experience is an arch wherethro’ 

Gleams that untravell’d world, whose margin fades 
For ever and for ever when I move’ 

(Tennyson’s Ulysm). 

Litbeatcr-b.— -T his is so vast that only a selection from the 
more recent can be given here. The great systems from Plato 
and Aristotle downwards have a close bearing on the subject of 
Epistemology, hut only a general reference to these is neces- 
sary. The same retnark applies to the Histories of Philosophy ; 
nor do we enumerate all the recent works on the problem of 
knowledge. The following selection is offered, maiul}^ because 
of tlie indebtedness of the present writer to the works named : — 
R. Adamson, The Demlopinent of Modem Philosophy^ 2 vols., 
London, 1903 ; J. B. Baillie, Idealistic Construction of Experi- 
ence, Edinburgh, 1906 ; J. M. Baldwin, Thought and Things, or 
Cenetic Logic, London, vol. i. (1906), vol. ii. (1908) ; H. Bergson, 
Tiiue and Free Will, Eng. tr., London, 1910, also Matter and 
Meinory, do. 1911, and Creative Evolution, do. 1911; B. P. 
Bowoe, Theory of 'Thought and Kmwle^e, New York, 1897 ; 
B. Cassirer, Eos BrkenntnUprobUm, Berlin, vol. i. (1906), 
vol. li. (1907); T. M. Forsyth, English Philosophy, London, 
1910 ; T. H. Green, Collected Works, S vols., do. 1885 ; W. 
James, Some Prohleins of Philosophy, do, 1911 ; W. Jerusalem, 
Introd, to Philosophy, Eng. tr., New York, 1910; H. Jones, 
The Philosophy of Lotze, Glasgow', 1895 ; G. T. Ladd, Know- 
ledge, Life, and Reality, London, 1909; A. D. Lindsay, The 
Philosophy of Bergson, London, 1911 ; J. T. Merz, Hist, of 
European Thought in the nineteenth Century, Edinburgh, vol. 
i. (1890), vol. ii. (190^; H. Miinsterberg, The Eternal values, 
London, 1909 ; F, Paulsen, Introd. to Philosophy, Eng. tr.. 
New York, 1907 ; R. B. Perry, The Approach to Philosophy, 
London, 1905; R. Reininger, Philosophic des Erkemiens, 
Leipzig, 1911 ; J. Royce, The World and the Individual, New 
York, voL i, (1900), vol. ii. (1901) ; C. Sigwart, Logic, Eng. tr., 
London, 1895; J. Ward, Naturalism and Agnosticism, do. 

1899. James Iverach. 

EQ UIPROBABILISM. — i. Definition. — Equi- 

probabilism is a form of probabilism {g.v.) which 
stands midway between simple probabilism and 
probabiliorism. The equiprobahilistic principle 
may he stated thus ; the opinio minus tuta, i.e. the 
opinion quw libertati favet^ may be followed, on 
condition that it is as probable as the opinio tuta, 

i.e. the opinio qum leg% favet ; we may not, on the 
contrary, follow the opinio minus tuta if it is con- 
siderably less probable than the opinio tuta. Pro- 
babilionsm does not admit of following the opinio 
mifius tuta unless it is more^ probame than the 
opinio tuta. Simple probabilism demands only a 
strong probability in favour of the opinio minus 
tuta. 

2. Founder. — Alfonso Maria di Liguori {q.v.) is 

enerally regarded as the founder of the equipro- 

abilistic system. This theologian was originally 
a rigorist, as he tells us in his Morale Systema. 
He afterwards went over to simple probabilism, 
and then to equiprobahilism. There are signs of the 
latter evolution xn several of his writings prior to 
the year 1762, but it was openly completed at that 
date, for it was in 1762 that the founder of the order 
of Redemptorists published Ms Breve dissertatione 
ddV un moderato dell* opinione probahile. It is 


difficult to say whether this change of opinion was 
suggested to him by the thought of the abuses to 
which simple probabhism gave rise, or by the de- 
sire to avoid seeing his doctrine suffer the discredit 
into which the ethics of the Jesuits had fallen at 
that time. St. Alfonso, in his equiprobahilistic 
system, rests on the authority of Eusebius Amort, 
who published a Theologia scholastiea et moralis in 
1753. Junius (t 1679), Antony Mayer the Jesuit, 
author of a Theologia scholastiea which appeared 
in 1729, and Rasslar, author of a Norma Becti, 
published in 1713, are also regarded as forerunners 
of equiprobahilism, but equi probabilism as a theory 
distinct from simple probabilism makes a definite 
start only with Alfonso di Liguori. In eh. iii. 
(‘de Conscientia of his Homo apostolmis ad 
audiendam confessionem instructus (see the 1837 
ed., Paris and Besan9on), Alfonso formulates his 
opinion as follows : 

* Tertia igitur, quae nostra est sentenMa, dicit quod quum 
opinio quae libertati favet est aueque probabilis atque opinio ilia 
quae legi favet, sine dubio et licite sequi potest.* Nevertheless 
he calls attention to the fact that, in a matter of faith, one must 
always follow the opinio tutior. 

3. Controversies. — Towards the end of the 18th 
and the beginning of the 19th cent, probabiliorism 
and even tutiorism became predominant, and re- 
mained so until the time when the Jesuits and 
other scholars revived the doctrine of St. Alfonso. 
Among his modern disciples special mention is due 
to Father Gary, the author of a very well-known 
Manuel de tMologie morale, and to Gouaset, who 
insists strongly upon the equiprobahilism of his 
master. In 1864, Antonio Ballerini, the Jesuit, 
published a Dissertatio de morali systemate S. 
Alpho7isi for the purpose of showing that Alfonso 
di Liguori had never taught equiprobahilism, and 
of claiming him absolutely for the side of the 
simxde prolmbilists. This dissertation called forth 
an answer from the Liguorians, and in 1872 the 
Findicice Alphonsianm appeared. This great work 
is a special plea in favour of St. Alfonso and 
equiprobahilism. It seeks to prove that this theo- 
logian was the inventor of the equiprobahilistic 
system, and that this system was always his. The 
authors relied chiefly on the dissertation of Liguori, 
written in 1749, entitled De usuimderato opinionis 
robabilis in concur su probahilioris. !No one 
eMre Liguori, they said, had ever spoken of a 
moderate use of probable opinion. In their eyes 
equiprobahilism was the most correct, most sens- 
ible, and easiest rule of moral conduct. They 
summed up their master’s doctrine as follows. (1) 
In a case of doubt as to the existence of a law, the 
amnio quee libertati favet must be as probable as 
tiie opinio quee legi favet (2) In doubt with re- 
gard to the extinction of a law which has certainly 
existed, the opinio quee libertati favet must he 
sufficient ground for moral certitude, (3) In doubt 
concerning a fact which involves a non-moral 
danger, Sie surest opinion must always he 
followed ; in other words, one has no right, under 
pretext of probability, to endanger, in any given 
case, the interests of a third person. 

The Vindicice Alphonsianoe led to a lengthy con- 
troversy. In 1873 a pamphlet was publislied in 
Belgium, entitled Vindicim Balleriniance, in sup- 
port of the argument of Ballerini (his dissertation 
IS reprinted in the pamphlet) that Liguori was 
always a defender of simple probabilism. In the 
same year a discussion took place in the newspaper 
UUnivers (see the issues of 8 May, 25 June, 29 
July, 28 Oct. 1873), in which Ballerini himself 
participated. He took his stand upon Liguori’s 
early writings, and recalled the fact that even 
Lfiguori’s own partisans had claimed that he never 
changed. Besides, if he did change, says Ballerini, 
it would be better to follow his original opinion. 
The same author recurs to the subject in the 1893 
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edition of Gury’s Manuel^ to claim the authority 
of St. Alfonso in favour of the argument: one 
may follow an opinion which is truly and wholly 
probable, rather than a siire opinion which is 
equally or even more probable, in the purely moral 
sphere, when no question of fact comes into con- 
sideration. 

Numerous books and articles were devoted to 
this controversy. It is both historical and theo- 
retical. The points at issue were : (1) What 
exactly did Alfonso di Liguori teach ? and (2) 
What value is to be put on equiprobabilism as a 
directing principle of conscience ? 

As far as the first point is concerned, it may be 
reinarked that this historical question is interesting 
mainly to biographers of Alfonso di Liguori. The 
Jesuits and their partisans maintain that St. 
Alfonso never taught anything but moderate pro- 
babilism, and that he repudiated laxity only ; the 
majority of Liguorians assert, contrary to the 
evidence of facts, that the founder of their order 
was always an equiprobabilist. Some Liguorians, 
however, admit that the equiprobabilism of their 
master dated only from 1762. On account of the 
want of precision that characterizes St. Alfonso’s 
terminology, it is quite easy to find arguments in 
his writings in support of all these diflerent 
opinions. 

As regards the second point, equiprobabilism 
has certainly had more opponents than supporters. 
Among the former we may mention — besides 
Ballerini — Lehmkuhl, Huppert, Le Bachelet ; and 
among the partisans of equiprobabilism may be 
named Aertnys, Ter Haer, and Jansen. 

Some of the opponents of the equiprobabilistic 
system claim that it is only an attenuated form 
of simple probabilism; others acknowledge the 
original character of equiprobabilism, but only to 
demonstrate that this principle is illogical and in- 
applicable. They hold strictly by the three funda- 
mental rules of probabilism : (1) liberty is prior to 
law, and cannot be dispossessed of its rights except 
by an absolutely certain law ; (2) a doubtful law 
is not obligatory ; and (3) if a vere et solide pro- 
bahilis reason exists against law and on the other 
side of liberty, the law becomes doubtful. The 
pbstance of their reasoning is as follows : it is 
impossible to measure exactly the degrees of pro- 
bability of difierent opinions, and therefore a 
comparison between the reasons which militate for 
and against liberty is of little value ; besides, even 
if there is a more probable opinion in favour of 
law, the latter remains none the less doubtful. 
One may act even with a certain /ormfc?o maliticR^ 
for only moral certainty, in favour either of the 
law or of liberty, excludes this formidot because it 
excludes every hesitation of judgment. Between 
a simply probable opinion and a morally certain 
opinion there are no intermediate degrees. In 
most cases only the so-called reflex principles, 
and in particular the principle lex duhia non 
obligate have practical certitude, which, of course, 
must not be confounded with theoretical certitude. 

To these arguments the equiprobabilists reply 
that only a comparison between different opinions 
can decide if one of them is mre et $oUdeprobahilis» 
Practical certitude is of a subjective kind, and 
to obtain it we must consult our personal feeling. 
If the law is more probable than the opinion 
favourable to liberty, there is no real doubt. 
Now, nothing but real doubt removes the obliga- 
tory character of law. It is perfectly possible to 
determine, in a given case, that such and such an 
opinion is more or less probable than another. It 
should be noted that equiprobabilists as a rule 
admit the general principles of probabilism formu- 
lated above. Jansen, however, calls attention to 
the fact that it is incorrect to claim that liberty. 


being prior to law, has a presumption in its favour 
[libertas poasidet), and that it is always the exist- 
ence of law that has to be demonstrated. Accord- 
ing to him, liberty exists only by virtue of law, 
the source of our rights as of our duties. He does 
not, as the Eoman Catholic moralists usually do, 
place liberty in opposition to law, but he affirms 
that law is in itself more probable than liberty, 
and that, consequently, it must prevail if there is 
another reason in its iavour. 

Considering the general principle of probabilism, 
simple probabilism is unquestionably more logical 
than equiprobabilism. The latter is a timid pro- 
test against a purely legal morality, in favour of 
the subjective conscience, an attempt to stay the 
abuses inherent in simple probabilism which de- 
generates almost certainly into laxity. What 
makes the controversy which we have just summed 
up interesting is that at the present time, in the 
sphere of Eoman Catholic morality, equiprob- 
abilism is the last intrenchment behind which a 
small number of defenders are fighting against the 
principles and morals of the J esuits. Probabiliorism 
and tutiorism have now no supporters. 

Litbrature.— D ollingrer-Reusch, Gesch. der MoraUtreitig- 
keiten in der rdm.-kathol„ Kirche seit dem sechsze.hnten Jahr- 
Imndertf Munich, 1889; the works oi Liguori, esp. his 
Theologia moralis and Homo apostolims ad audiendam con- 
fessionem instructuSy and his letters: Lettere di S.A.M. di 
Liguori . . . pubblicate nel primo centenario della sua beata 
mortBy 3 vols. Rome, 1887 ; Gousset, ThSol. moraUty Paris, 1844 ; 
Vvndieice Alphondance seu Doctoris EceUsice S. Alphoiui de 
LigoriOy episcopiy et/undatoris Congregationis St. Redemptoris 
doctrina moralis vindicata a plurimis oppugnationibus C.P, 
Antonii Bailer iniy Soc. Jesu in CoUegio Romano professoriSy 
cura et studio quorumdam Theologorum e Congregatione St, 
Redemptoris, ed. altera, Paris, Tournai, Brussels, 1874 ; Vin- 
dicioe Bcdleriniance seu gustus reeognitionis VindiciaTrum 
Alphonsianarum, Bruges, 1873 (see review by H. Dumas, in 
Mtudes . . . publUes par quelques Phres de la Compagnie de 
J6suSy Jan. 1873) ; Gury, Compend. theoL moralis, ah auetore 
recognitum et ab Antonio Ballerino adnotationibus locuple- 
tatum^^y Borne, 1893 ; Le Bachelet, La Question liguorienney 
Paris, 1899; Ter Haer, De systemate morali antiquorum 
Probabilistarum dissjrtatio historico-criticay Paderborn, 1894 ; 
Matigrnon, artt. in Etudes (cited above), 1866, the Monty Peb. 
1874, the Civiltd Cattolica (on the * Vindiciaa Alphonsian® ’ and 
the * Vindici® Ballerinian®'), and the Revue Thomisie, July and 
Sept. 189S ; Jansen, *L’Equiprobabilisme,’ in Revue des sciences 
eceUsiastiqueSy 1873 ; various artt. by Grandclaude and Didiot, 
ib. 1874, tom. 1 ; Desjardins, ‘ De rEquiprobabilisme de saint 
Alphonse de Liguori,’ and two articles signed A.O. entitled ‘ St. 
Alphonse de Liguori et le probabilisme,* ib, 1878 ; Leboucher, 

‘ Le Probabilisme de saint Alphonse de Liguori d'apr^s le R6v. 
P^ire Oath.’ in Der Kathohk, 1893, ii.; Huppert, ‘Der Pro- 
babilismus,' ib. 1874, ii.; two series of these signed B., ib.; 
Aertnys, * ZurRechtferti^ngdes Aequiprobabilisniu8,’in ZKT, 
1895; Huppert, ‘ Probabilismus u. Aequiprobabilismus,’ in 
Jahrb.f. philoaophie u. specalat. Theol. 1896, p. 37 ff.; Jansen, 

‘ Der Aequiprobabilismus u. seine philos. Begriindung,' Pastor 
BonuSy 1895 ; Lehmkuhl, ‘Probabilismus u. Zweifel,’ p. 161 ff.; 
Jansen, ‘Probabilismus u. Kritik,’ p. 316 ff.; and various other 
articles by the same authors continuing this controversy. The 
Tlieol. Quartalschrifty 1897, contains an art. by Koch, entitled 
‘ Die Entwickeiung des Moralsystems des hi. Alfons v. Liguori, 
auf Grund seiner Brief e dargestellt " ; see also artt. ‘Liguori’ 
and ‘ Probabilismus,’ in PRB E. EhrHARDT. 

EQUITY. — In common usage, ‘ equity ’ denotes 
what is right as distinct from what is according 
to law. The law represents what is enacted by 
Parliament or the legislature, and, though it may 
intend to embody the right, it does not always 
do so, and men then judge the case according to 
‘equity.’ ‘Equity’ thus comes to mean some 
‘law of nature,’ as it did in Eoman Law, or the 
consensus of opinions of what is right in the cir- 
cumstances. The distinction is an old one familiar 
to Greek philosophers and Eoman jurists. 

Aristotle {Nic. Eth, v. 10) remarks that the 
equitable and the just are sometimes identified and 
sometimes distinguished. This is because ‘ justice ’ 
aud ‘equity’ are in common parlance regarded as 
synonymous with the right, but in legal parlance 
the ‘fust’ is merely according to positive law or 
legislative enactment, and the ‘ equitable ’ is some- 
thing in accordance with some other supposed 
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‘law’ or princijile. This supposed ‘law’ is the 
mind’s sense of right, or some standard assumed to 
represent it. In speaking of the obscurity and 
equivocation of the terms, Aristotle says : ‘ What 
obscures the matter is that, though what is equi- 
table is just, it is not identical with, but a 
correction of, that which is just according to law. 
The reason of this is that every law is laid down 
in general terms, while there are matters about 
which it is impossible to speak correctly in general 
terms. ’ Hence, when a positive law does not strictly 
apply to the special case in hand, an appeal has to 
be made to ‘ equity,’ which means some principle 
of ‘justice’ or right on which the legal enactment 
is supposedly based or which it is intended to 
serve. For instance, the law may he that a person 
convicted of murder shall he hanged, but the 
conviction may be wrong, and, when there is 
reason to believe this, ‘equity’ may come in, 
when process of law will not deal with the matter 
and remit the punishment. 

Sir Henry Maine {Am Law, p. 60 ff.) suggests 
that the distinction between ‘justice ’ and ‘ equity’ 
grew out of the contradictions in the positive law 
which recognized class distinctions, and the growth 
of a sense oi equality in the application of the right. 

‘It is remarkable,* he says, ‘that the “equab'ty** of laws on 
which the Greek democracies prided themselves . . . had little 
in common with the “ equity of the Bomans. The first was an 
equal administration of civil laws among' the citizens, however 
limited the class of citizens might be ; the last implied the 
applicability of a law, which was not civil law, to a class which 
did not necessarily consist of citizens. The first excluded a 
despot; the last included foreigners, and for some purposes 
slaves. On the whole, I should be disposed to look in another 
direction for the germ of the Boman “ Equity.*’ The lAtin word 
“ aequus ’* carries with it more distinctly than the Greek Ecror the 
sense of Uvelling. Now its levelling tendency was exactly the 
characteristic of the Jus Gentium, which would be most striking 
to a primitive Boman. The pure Quiritarian law recognized a 
multitude of arbitrary distinctions between classes of men and 
kinds of propNerty : the Jus Gentium, generalized from a com- 
parison of various customs, neglected me Quiritarian divisions. 
The old Boman law estaoUshed, for example, a fundamental 
difference between “Agnatic” and “Oognatic” relationship, 
that is, between the Family considered as based upon common 
subjection to patriarchal authority and the Family considered (in 
conformity with modem ideas) as united through the mere fact 
of a common descent. This distinction disappears in the “law 
common to all nations,” as also does the difference between the 
archaic forms of property, Things “Mancipi” and Things “nec 
Mancipi.” The neglect of demarcationa and boundaries seems 
to me, therefore, the feature of the Jus Gentium which was 
depicted in jS^uitas. I imagine that the word was at first a 
mere description of that constant levelling or removal of 
irr^larities which went on wherever the praetorian system 
was applied to the cases of foreign litigants. Probably no colour 
of ethical meaning belonged at first to the expression ; nor is 
there any reason to believe that the process which it indicated 
was otherwise than extremely distasteful to the primitive 
Boman mind.’ 

The ethical colouring which the conception ob- 
tained was probably due to the influence of Christi- 
anity, with its sense of the value of individual men 
and their equality before God and so before the 
law. It thus came to represent the basis upon 
which positive law at least pretended to stand. It 
was at first the mere correction of anomalies in 
the application of the law, bnt the rise of the 
idea tnat all laws had a basis higher than mere 
legislative enactment, and did not rest on the arbi- 
trary will of the lawgiver or a capricious contract, 
gave it an ethical meaning superior to all others 
m authority, and made it the ground on which 
common law had to rest for its justification. 

Litbrature.— A ristotle, NicomacJwm Ethics, bk. v. ; H. 
Maine, Ancient Law lo, Lond. 1907, ch. iii. ; T. E. Holland, 
Jurisprudmce, Oxf. 1880. See also art. ‘ Equity,' In EBril. 

James, H. Hyslop. 

EQU IV OC AT I ON (Logical). ^ — Equivocation is 
one <3 the verbal fallacies, that is, one of those in 
which a conclusion is not validly inferred, because 
of the improper or ambiguous use of words in the 
course of the argument. In particular, equivoca- 
tion is that verbal fallacy which is due to the 

1 For equivocation in the ethical sense, see CAsmSTRY, 
LltNO. 


employment of the same word in two senses. For 
example, ‘ The holder of some shares in the lottery 
is sure to gain the prize ; and, as I am the holder 
of some shares in the lottery, I am sure to gain 
the prize'; or, again, the old illustration, ‘Who 
is most hungry eats most, who eats least is most 
hungry, therefore who eats least eats most.’ As 
there are three terms in the syllogism, and as each 
of these terms appears twice, there are three 
possible places where equivocation may be located : 
on the one hand, in the middle term, or wholly in 
the premisses; on the other hand, in either the 
major or the minor term ; and so, in part, in the 
conclusion. But it is usually to be found in the 
middle term. Since in equivocation we use the 
words denoting one of these terms in two senses, 
we really have not one term but two, and so 
altogether four in our syllogism. Thus equivoca- 
tion, as is true of so many other fallacies, is but a 
species of the fallacy of four terms. 

Jevons gives three causes which especially lead 
to equivocation : (1) the accidental confusion of 
diflerent words, e.g. mean (the average) and mean 
(the despicable) ; (2) the giving of the name of one 
object to another object with which that object is 
associated, e.g. church, house, court ; (3) the giving 
of the name of one object to a second object in 
some respect similar to the first, e.g. sweetness (of 
music), light (of knowledge). But behind the 
equivocal use of words there is always of necessity 
some ignorance regarding the things for which the 
words stand ; and in some cases it is difficult to 
decide whether to call the fallacy equivocation or 
one of the material fallacies, especially accident 
{g.v.). Hence it happens that the complete 
exposure of an equivocation is often far more than 
merely a matter regarding the meaning of a word, 
being rather an analysis and discrimination of the 
objects themselves denoted by the word. For 
example, to make clear the meaning of such words 
and phrases as ‘identity,’ ‘I,’ ‘laws of Nature,’ 
‘the freedom of the will,’ in philosophy — not to 
mention ambiguous words and phrases which have 
played an important part in the history of theology, 
ethics, economics, and other sciences — has proved 
not only a difficult task for the student, but also 
an important step forward in the development of 
his science. See, further, art. Logic. 

I 4 ITERATURB.~J. S. Mill, Logic, ed. London, 1884, pt. v. ch. 
vii. ; A. Sidgr^ick, Eoilacies, London, 1883, N.Y. 1884 ; W. S. 
Jevons, Lessons in Logic*^, London, 1890, Lessons iv, and xx. ; 
and other text-books in Logric. W. T, MABVIN. 

ERASMUS.~-See Humanists. 

ERASTIANISM.—i. Definition, derivation, 
and delimitation of the term. — The opening of 
Figgis’s brilliant essay, ‘ Erastus and Erastianism ’ 
(in JThSt ii. [1900] 66 fi*.), ‘Was Erastus an 
Erastian?’ suggests, on the one hand, the dis- 
tance between the views actually propounded by 
Erastus and the principles of modern Erastianism ; 
and, on the other hand, the difficulty of fixing the 
meaning of an elusive term in political nomen- 
clature ; while the title of Bonnard’s invaluable 
monograph, Thomas tlraste et la discipline eccUsi- 
astigue (Lausanne, 1894), fixes the attention upon 
the limited area of the controversy with which 
Erastus was concerned. Robert Lee, in his 
historical Preface to The Theses of Erastus touching 
Excommunication^ (Edinburgh, 1844), labours to 
exhibit the ignorant abuse of the terms * Erastian ’ 
and ‘ Erastianism ’ by those who, in the heat of 
the Disruption, applied them to the Established 

1 The translation published hy Lee is a revision of the first 
Eng. tr. of the Theses, entitled. The Nullity of Church Censures 
(London, 1659), and containing an account of Erastus taken 
from Adam Melchior’s de Vitis Germanorum Medicorum. 
Another tr,, A Treatise of Excommunication, appeared in 1682 
(tiondon, printed for L. Curtis), 
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Church of Scotland. With this defence of the 
Church of Scotland we may compare the words of 
R. I. Wilberforce, Sketch of the Mist, of Mrastian- 
ism (London, 1851) : 

‘It will be found that Presbyterianism, to whatever other 
evils it has been open, is at least a deadly enemy of Erastianism. 
Bern was the first to write against Erastus, and no ecclesiastical 
body is more hostile at present to the encroachment of the civil 
power than the Scottish Kirk ' (ch. i.). 

We may quote also the following passage from 
Figgis : 

‘ The real object of Erastus was to give clear expression to the 
denial of any right to coercive authority in the religious society 
apart from the State.i He decided, in fact, to prevent the 
Evangelical churches becoming what one of them claimed to be 
in Scotland and actually became in Geneva, a sodetas per/ecta, 
with all its means of jurisdiction complete and independent * 
(Camb. Mod. Hist. ii. [1902] 743; cf. also Lee. Pref. p. xxix, 
and W. Cunningham, Discussions on Church Principles^ Popish^ 
Brastian, and Presbyterian, Edinburgh, 1863, pp. 164, 207). 

Figgis’s reference to ‘the simpler definition of 
Erastianism as the theory that religion is the 
creature of the State ’ {JT'hSt ii. 83) is hardly the 
account of the matter which modern religious 
Erastians like Fremantle and Gwatkin would 
admit, though it expresses the tendency of mere 
political Erastianism which Hobbes propounded in 
the great forty-second chapter of the Leviathan, 

‘ Of Power Ecclesiastical.’ ^ As Machiavellianism * 
subordinates morality to political exigencies, so 
Erastianism, pushed to extremes, subordinates 
religion. 

An attempt at even the most cursory review of 
the operation of Erastianism is rendered dijfficult, 
not only by the persistence and variety of political 
intervention in ecclesiastical affairs since Christi- 
anity was ‘ licensed ’ by Constantine, but still more 
by the notorious fluidity of the term, and by the 
contradictory judgments of historians and political 
philosophers as to the determining factors of the 
ecclesiastical policies of the princes and statesmen 
— even of churchmen — ^whose acts are called in 
question. In the criticism of theorists, too, as we 
have seen in the case of Erastus, the application 
and justification of the epithet are often matters 
of debate. How far a monarch, for instance, was 
actuated by a genuine desire to propagate Christi- 
anity and to extirpate heresy in his dominion ; 
how far he merely subordinated the organization, 
the influence, and the sanctions of the Church to 
the aggrandizement of his personal power or the 
prosperity of the State — these are problems which 
not only must frequently remain insoluble puzzles 
of regal psychology and casuistry, but will always 
be diflerently treated according to different con- 
ceptions of the mutual relations of Church and 
State. 

The divergent verdicts recorded on the careers 
of Constantine the Great, Clovis, and Charles the 
Great furnish conspicuous instances of the difficulty 
of estimating the quantity or the quality of the 
Erastianism that has actuated the great makers of 
Church history. It is necessary, too, to distinguish 
between the home and the foreign policy of 
monarchs like William L, Henry li., and Henry 
VIII. of England; for statesmanship that was 
Erastian in its treatment of the Church of England 
was not necessarily Erastian in its attitude towards 

1 * “ Erastianism,*^ as a by-word, is used tc denote the doc- 
trine of the supremacy of the state in ecclesiastical causes ; but 
the problem of the relations between church and state is one on 
which Erastus nowhere enters. What is known as “ Erastian- 
ism ■'* would be better connected with the name of Grotius* 
(art. ‘ Erastus,* in EBr'^'^). 

3 * Many of us— most of us, in fact— are Erastians with certain 
limitations ; Hobbes was an Erastian without limitations ’ (W. G. 
Pogson Smith, in Essay prefixed to Hobbeses Leviathan repnnted 
from the Edition of 1651, Oxford, 1909, p. xxx). 

3 How MachiaveUi was ‘ caught up in the growing controversy 
between Church and State, and identified with the party who 
maintained that the political authority must outweigh the 
reli^ous,* is discussed by Burd, U Prindpe, Oxford, 1891, 
p. 67 f . 


the claims of Borne. The auti-Papal Statutes of 
Edward i. and Edward III. were but patriotic and 
enlightened efforts to check the disintegration of 
the body politic that was increasingly threatened 
by the alienation of jurisdictions and temporalities, 
by the extension of judicial and fiscal immunities, 
and by the still further weakening of the sove- 
reignty of the State through the legative system and 
the intrusion of foreigners into even the metro- 
politan sees. The problem of the Erastianism of 
bishops need not detain us. As regards some of the 
most famous of these, the question of the master 
they elected to serve has received different answers. 
Thomas Becket changed sides on his translation 
from a civil to an ecclesiastic office ; whereas Lan- 
franc, in his support of the Conqueror, furnishes 
an example, not so much of Erastianism, as of the 
defence of the autonomy of a national see. The 
famous epigram of James I., ‘No bishop, no king,’ 
not only enunciates the principle that m the first 
half of the 17th cent, the permanence of episcopacy 
was the condition of the stability of the monarchy, 
but furnishes the diagnosis to the embitterment of 
the struggle between the religious parties of the 
following reign. Frima facie, the subserviency of 
Laud to Charles i. appears as treason to the 
Church, when contrastea with the independence 
exhibited by Peckham towards Edward I. But, 
so far as Episcopalians accept the implication of 
Erastianism for Laud’s contemporaries or suc- 
cessors, the charge is admitted only through a 
certain inversion of the term (cf. Patterson, Mist, of 
the Church of England, London, 1909, p. 334 f.). 

We should be inclined to say that, so far as 
clerical Erastianism co-exists with the mainten- 
ance of the spiritual and even the political claims 
of the Church, such Erastianism can only regard 
the State as being itself ultimately the minister, 
not the master, of the Church ; the tributary, not 
the patron. State oversight and support of the 
Church are, according to this view, not only ad- 
vantageous to the prestige, the welfare, and the 
morality of the State ; they conduce to the effici- 
ency and prosperity of the Church, which would 
be imperilled by disestablishment or any form of 
self-supporting autonomy. Nor has the operation 
of Erastianism proved invariably injurious, how- 
ever problematic we may regard the advantage of 
the State’s tutelage of the Church, Often has the 
secular power limited hierarchical tyranny, to the 
advantage of true religion as well as in its own 
interests. Even the decadent Byzantine Empire 
furnishes, in the persons of Leo the Isaurian and 
his hyiier-iconoclastic son, Constantine V., instances 
of monarchs whose efforts to extirpate supersti- 
tions — especially the worship of images — which 
the Church successfully mamtained against all 
Imperial measures range them among the cham- 
pions of progress and enlightenment. Bury has 
shown that Constantine V. was animated by true 
statesmanship in his aversion to the depopulating 
practice of monachism, and much of the ecclesias- 
tical policy of the later Byzantine Emperors was, 
like that of Constantine I. at Nicma, dictated by an 
honest desire to heal the schisms made in the 
State itself by the virulence of Christological con- 
troversy. Finally, we have to observe that, once 
the Edict of Milan (313) had reversed the injunction, 
‘ Non licet esse vos,’ Constantine the Great had no 
option but to become episcopus episcoporum (though 
he claimed to act as such only in the externals of 
religion), for the care of the State religion was as 
much a duty as a prerogative of the Emperor. On 
the other hand, while Constantine was politic 
enough to see the advantage of availing himself of 
such an auxiliary to government as Christianity 
presented — an aid which heathenism in its totality 
was unable to render — he could no longer allow 
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the greatest of all sodalicia to operate throughout 
the Empire independently of his superintendence. 

2 . Life and work of Erastus. — 

Thomas Liiber was bom afc Baden> in Switzerland, on 7th 
September 1524. On his matriculation at the University of 
Basel in 1642 he adopted, in accordance with the fashion of the 
time, the Greek equivalent (JSrmtus) of his family name. In 
1544 he quitted Basel and proceeded to Italy, where the gene- 
rosity of a rich patron enabled him to spend nine years — three 
at Bologna and six at Padua. First he studied philosophy, and 
afterwards medicine, graduating as doctor in the latter. In 
1657, while he held the appointment of physician to the court of 
the Count of Henneberg, in South Germany, he received almost 
simultaneous invitations from two German princes. Declining 
the offer of the Duke of Saxony, he accepted the professorship 
of medicine which Otto Henry, the Elector Palatine, offered to 
at the University of Heidelberg. He was attached to the 
new faculty of medicine, in the capacity of professor of thera- 
peutics, on 3rd May 1658. At the end of the same year he was 
unanimously elected to the Rectorship for the following year, 
having already, as Bonnard suggests, received at Heidelberg the 
degree of doctor of philosophy. He immediately exhibited 
great ability and energy in the development, not only of the 
study of medicine, but of culture and science generally, while 
his election to the Church Council of the Palatinate drew him 
forthwith into the vortex of those Confessional conflicts in which 
Heidelberg, ‘ a refuge for theological eccentrics of all nations ’ 
(Figgis, p. 69), enjoyed an unenviable pre-eminence. 

Erastus, who remained throughout his life attached to the 
Zwinglian party, of which he was the leading layman at Heidel- 
berg, incurred the hatred of the Lutherans at the beginning of 
the year 1659 by his opposition to the intolerant action of Hess- 
huaius, the Lutheran dean of the faculty of divinity, in attempt- 
ing to refuse the doctorate to Stephen Sylvius. On 12th Febru- 
ary the Elector Otto Henry was succeeded by Frederick m. 
The former had been a tolerant Lutheran, whereas Frederick 
was strongly anti-Lutheran. In the Colloquies of 1560 between 
the Reformed theologians of the Palatinate and the Saxon 
representatives of the Lutheran confession, Erastus, at the 
request of the Elector, defended the Reformed doctrine of the 
Supper, gaining the approbation of the Calvinist Olevianus 
(1536-1587), who had been appointed director of the College of 
Wisdom at Heidelberg. In August the Reformed faith was in- 
troduced, both Lutheranism and the residual Roman Catholicism 
of the Palatinate being proscribed by edict. Two years later 
Erastus supported in a synod the introduction of the Reformed 
Catechism of Heidelberg, which Olevianus and Ursinus had 
composed, and in the same year (1562) was printed, by the 
Elector's command, the BilchXein vom Mrotbrechen (* Pamphlet 
on the Breaking of Bread *), of which Erastus was undoubtedly 
the author. John Marbach of Strassburg issued the Lutheran 
rejoinder, which evoked, in 1565, the second contribution of 
Erastus to the sacramental quarrel. 

An account of the part taken by Erastus in the 
theological disputes at Heidelberg before the con- 
troversy that gave his name a dubious renown is 
not only indispensable for the right appreciation of 
his standpoint on the question of excommunication 
and discipline, but also advantageous for the study 
of what may he called the normal ‘ Erastian ’ 
character of the Protestant States of Germany. 
In April 1564, Erastus, as one of the Elector’s 
theological lieutenants, was prominent at the 
Colloquy with the Wurttemberg doctors at Maul- 
bronn, and two years later he accompanied Fred- 
erick on his mission to Aniberg. The 10th of 
June 1668 was the red-letter day in the discipline- 
controversy at Heidelberg, when George Withers 
of Bury St. Edmunds, afterwards ^^deacon of 
Colchester, but at present a refugee in consequence 
of the Vestiarian controversy in England, main- 
tained before the University his theses in defence 
of the authority of the ministers, along with the 
Presbytery, to perform all that related to church 
discipline (including excommunication) upon all 
offenders, not excepting princes. The Heidelberg 
Catechism (Articles 81-86) had already enunciated 
the principle of the excommunication of impeni- 
tents and hypocrites, and had been followed by 
two successive ordinances, of which the first was 
drawn up by Olevianus, who, however, was 
opposed to the second, because it reserved to the 
prince the right of pronouncing excommunication 
in the strict sense, namely, that of exclusion from 
the Lord’s Supper. It was the debate begun by 
Withers that fanned the long-smouldering flame. 
Erastus opposed Withers on the second day, a 
friend having taken his place in his absence on the 
first. In the dispute thus inaugurated, Olevianus, 


on the side of Withers, was supported by his 
fellow-Calvinists, Ursinus, Zanchius, Tremellius, 
and Dathenus. Chief among the allies of Erastus 
were Neuser, Sylvanus, and Willing, with Simon 
Grynseus, the brother of J, J. Grynseus, who had 
married the sister of the wife of Erastus. The 
first two were subsequently accused of heresy and 
even of infidelity. Sylvanus was executed ; and, 
though no conmlicity with their errors can be 
proved against Erastus, the odium in which these 
associates involved him accelerated the defeat of 
the anti-disciplinarian party, the discipline being 
established ^ an edict dated 13th July 1570, and 
the pleas of Erastus rendered nugatory. 

Before the end of Auprust 1568, Erastus had ail but completed 
a corn/jnentuTiuTii — as he called it in his letter to the Zurich 
theologian Bullinger—against the proposed discipline. His 
arguments were thrown into the form of one hundred Theses 
on excommunication. Copies of the work, which he had no 
intention of publishing, were circulated in manuscript. Soon 
afterwards the Theses were reduced to seventy-five. From 
Zurich he was supported, from Geneva assailed. In the course 
of the first half of the following year appeared, also in manu- 
script, Beza’s reply, which, as printed in 1590, bore the title, 
Tractatm pixts et moderatus de vera exmnmunicationa et 
christiano preshyt&ro. On Christmas Eve 1569, Erastus com- 
pleted his longer work in six hooks— five in reply to Beza, and 
the sixth in reply to Ursinus, Zanchius, and (probably) Boquin, 
dean of the faculty of theology at Heidelberg. This manuscript 
bore the title, Tkesium (quoe de excojnvmnwatione positce 
fuerant) Confinnatio. 

Erastus, though again elected Hector for 1572, 
was two years later put under tiie ban of the 
Heidelberg consistory, and in 1575, the year before 
his excommunication was revoked, he was accused, 
but unsuccessfully, of anti-Trinitarian tenets. On 
26th October 1576, Frederick III. was succeeded by 
Ludwig VI. A violent Lutheran reaction ensued ; 
Luthers Catechism supplanted that of Heidelberg, 
and the Keformed theologians were dislodged from 
Court and Church. On 31st J uly 1579, the Elector, 
having subscribed the Formula of Concord, com- 
manded the University professors to adopt the new 
confession or to resign. Erastus, like the majority 
of his colleagues, chose the latter alternative, thus 
proving that he was no ‘ Erastian in the ordinary 
sense.’ In 1580 he removed to Basel, where his 
brother-in-law Grynseus had been professor of 
theology since 1575. At the beginning of 1581 he 
was admitted into the collegium mmicorum ^ of 
JBasel, and in the summer began to teach ethics, 
of which he was appointed professor in the follow- 
ing January. He died on the last day of the year 
1583, two days after the first anniversary of his 
election on the governing council of the University. 
Though inferior in spiritual insight and moral 
enthusiasm to many of the second generation of 
the Reformation, his career justifies the epitaph in 
St. Martin’s Church at Basel, ‘Acutus Philosophus, 
Elegans Medicus, Sincerus Theologus, Heidel- 
bergensis Academiae Columen, Basiliensis Lumen.’ 

More than five years after the death of Erastus appeared a 
volume containing : (1) the seventy-five Theses^ with a preface, 
(2) the Cmfirmam, and (3) thirteen letters relating to discipline 
and the controversy at Heidelberg, addressed to Erastus by 
Bullinger, Gwalthcr, and others. The work bore the title ' 
* ExplvMtio gravissimae quaestioniSi utrum exammn/unicatiOf 
quatenus religionem mtetligentes et amplexanteSt a sacramen- 
torum itstt, propter admiemin fadnm arcet^ mandato nitatwt 
divinOf an excogitata sit ab kominibus.^ Autore clariss. viro 
Thoma Erasto D. medico. Opus nunc recens ex ipsius autoris 
autographo erutum et in lucem, prout moriens iusserat, editum 
, . . Pesclavii. Apud Baiocum Sultaceterum, Anno Salutis 
HDLXXxix.’ ‘Pesclavii* (Poschiavo) was merely a pseudonym 
for London, and the following name the anagram for Jacobus 
Oastelvetrus, who had married the widow of Erastus. 

The two main questions in dispute between 
Erastus and Beza were those of Excommunication 
and the Organization of Discipline. Erastus, 
while recogmzing the existence of exceptional 
cases where excommunication may be lawfully 
exercised, denies any right of withholding the 
Sacrament from professors of the Christian faith 
who, notwithstanding a moral lapse, are never- 
theless desirous of participating, such desire being.. 
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in his opinion, sufficient proof of their repentance, 
and the Sacrament being, like the Word, a means 
of grace intended to benefit all, whereas it is an 
abuse of it to make it an occasion or instrument of 
punishment by withholding it. N owhere, he holds, 
in the Law of Moses ^ or in Jewish history is ex- 
communication the penalty for moral offences as 
distinct from ceremonial disqualification. Further, 
by a minute exegesis (according to the hermeneutics 
of the time) of NT passages, Erastus eliminates 
from the latter also all authority for excluding 
believers from the Lord’s Supper, concerning the 
significance and efficacy of which sacrament his 
views are consistently Zwinglian. 

Erastus emphatically disclaims any desire to 
weaken Church discipline. * Nihil desidero magis 
quam ut severissima in Ecclesia morum disciplina 
servetur’ {Thes, xvii.). But the question at issue 
is, Who, in a Christian State, is the depositary of 
disciplinary authority ? It is here that we reach 
the problem of Erastianism and of Erastus’ rela- 
tion thereto. As men are subject to two govern- 
ments — the invisible, whereof God is the Head, 
and the visible, whereof the magistrate is the head 
(and he, ex hypothesis a Christian) — a State con- 
taining two or more distinct visible authorities is 
an anomaly, as much a monstrosity as a two-headed 
body : ^ 

* God having entrusted to the Christian magistrate the sum- 
total of the visible government, the Church has by no means the 
right to exercise (in a Christian country) a power of repression 
distinct and independent of that of the State ’ (Bonnard, 134). 
Erastus holds that such is the teaching of the OT 
and the NT. To claim visible power for the 
Church is tantamount to robbing Caesar of what 
belongs to Caesar, and the height of usurpation is 
to summon princes to the Church’s tribunal and to 
excommunicate them. The Christian magistrate, 
though he may be admonished according to the 
word of God, and may profitably choose pious lay- 
men to assist the ministers in superintending public 
morals on his behalf, is not to oe set in antithesis 
to the Church as the profane power by the side of 
the sacred. The Church may warn and censure 
offenders, but punitive action belongs to the magis- 
trate alone. 

Without inquiring how far the objection of 
Erastus to the exercise of disciplinary jurisdiction 
by the Church was conditioned by nis dislike of 
the Genevan tribunal of ‘godly elaers’ at Heidel- 
berg, we must endeavour to trace the connexion 
between his views on the specific question of the 
right of the Church to exercise discipline, especially 
that of exclusion from the Sacrament, and the 
wider question of the supremacy of the temporal 
power in matters spiritual— a question touched but 
incidentally by Erastus, who is more interested in 
Scriptural disquisitions than in the discussion of 
principles in politics and history. Both the extent 
and the boundaries of his contention may be defined 
as follows. In a State where all profess the true 
religion, all coercive authority (from which ex- 
communication, however, is excluded ®) resides in 

1 The fallacy involved in the analogy assumed between the 
Jewi^ and Christian dispensations is noted in the art. ‘ Erastus,* 
in the Catholic Bncyclopmdia (London, 1883). 

2 Contrast Keble’s observations on ‘ Supposed Erastianism in 
some Parts of Hooker : real Amount of his Concessions in that 
Way,* in his ed. of Hooker’s Works'^, Oxford, 1888, vol. i. p. Ixxx ; 
also p. Ixxxvii : * All Erastian reasoning implies that co-ordinate 
authorities are incompatible.* 

3 The views of Erastus on the right of a citizen to communicate 
are diametrically opposite to those expressed by Locke, while in 
some measure like them as regards the efficacy of the Sacra- 
ment : * The whole force of excommunication consists only in 
this . . . the participation of some certain things, which the 
society communicates to its members, and unto which no man 
has any civil right, comes also to cease. There is no civil injury 
done unto the excommunicated person by the Church ministers 
refusing him that bread and wine, in the celebration of the 
Lord's Supper, which was not bought with his, but other men’s 
money* (Locke, Letter concerning Toleration^ London, 1714, 
a. 287). 


the magistrate alone, the functions of the Church 
being restricted to teaching, exhortation, and the 
due performance of worship. (Only where the 
magistrate is not a Christian or is unorthodox may 
the Church set up her own tribunals ; hut from 
these, also, the power of excommunication is 
withdrawn.) 

Our sketch of the life and teaching of Erastus 
presents him as a Zwinglian whose opposition to 
the Lutheran doctrine of the Supper underlay his 
antagonism to excommunication, and whose anti- 
pathy to the Calvinistic discipline was the exciting 
cause of his denial, in favour of the magistrate, of 
the Church’s right to any coercive action. Yet his 
true relation to Erastianism must be sought, not 
so much in the propositions which the Explicatio 
and the Confirmatio actually formulate, as in the 
common orientation, of Lutherans and Zwinglians 
especially, towards the rival claims of Church and 
State, a theocracy being rather the Calvinistic 
ideal. It was not so much the opportune publica- 
tion of the writings (‘alowed^ by Whifcgift’s 
im^imatur in 1589) as the appeals to the authority 
of Erastus by the Arminians against the Calvinists 
in Holland that gave Erastianism the varying con- 
notation which, since the politico-ecclesiastical 
debates of the Stuart period, it has possessed in 
Great Britain. The opponents of Arminius and 
his friends reproached them for appealing ‘ to the 
superior magistrate against the ecclesiastical 
authority’ (Figgis, p. 78, note). Both Grotius 
(who published in 1614 his Erastian treatise de 
Imperio Summarum Fotestatum circa Sacra) and 
Althusius (whose view of the holiness of the State 
places him, with Luther, the Anglicans, Zwingli, 
and Erastus, against the J esuits and the Presby- 
terians with their theory of the Ciiurch as societas 

erfecta) regard a Christian commonwealth as a 

tate wherein the clergy form but one class of 
officers. Thou^ it was Grotius who elaborated 
what we call Erastianism, he himself does not 
mention Erastus, and holds other views on excom- 
munication. Nevertheless, the fact that Erastus 
was the first to assert in a Protestant country the 
principle of the subordination of the Church to the 
State entitles him to what ambiguous fame attaches 
to his memory in the name ‘ Erastianism.’ 

$• Erastianism in history. — (1.) FROM CONST AN- 
TINE TO THE EEFORMATION.—{a) The period of 
the Ecumenical Councils, — Concern with the affairs 
of the Church was for Constantine and his suc- 
cessors a political necessity. Yet it is easy to 
exaggerate the actual amount of Imperial inter- 
ference exercised, and to forget the extent to which 
the motives of the State were in the interests of 
peace. 

Though it was the great African sectary, Donatus, who asked 
the famous question, ‘Quid Imperatori cum Ecclesia?’ the 
Donatists set the precedent of an appeal to the State by one 
section of the Christian Church against another, thus necessi- 
tating the reference of the controversy to the Council of Arles 
(314 or 315). The Donatist schism was destined, despite 
Imperial generosit^^ and coercion, commissions and conferences, 
to rend Africa until it was conquered by the Vandals after the 
death of Augustine. The Nicene Council, convened by Con- 
stantine for the purpose of allaying the strife that already 
threatened the peace of Egypt, proved to be rather the begin- 
ning of a world-wide controversy that continued to harass 
Church and State until Theodosius gave Arianism its death- 
blow. ‘ Arianism was put down as it had been put up, by the 
civil power ’ (Gwatkin, ‘ Arianism,’ in Camb. Med. Mist. i. £19113 
141). The so-called Second Ecumenical Council held at Con- 
stantinople in 381— to which only Eastern bishops had been 
summoned — was convened primarili’^ for the purpose of coping 
with religious disorders in the capital itself. Not the least justifi- 
cation for the use of the term ‘ Byzantinism * (the usual synonym 
for ‘ Erastianism ’ on the Continent i) is found iix the fact that, 


1 For the equivalence of the terms ‘ Erastianism ’ and ‘ B^'zan- 
tinism * (the latter being regarded as preferable), see Figgis, 
p. 101, and Hobhouse, The Church and the World in Idea and 
tn History, London, 1910, p. 392 ff. ‘ This doctrine [of the 
superiority of the civil power to the eccleaiasticalj is often called 
by Continental writers Byzantinism, a name suggested by the 
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ever since Constantine transferred his capital from Nicomedeia 
across the Bosporus to Byzantium, which henceforth bore his 
name, Constantinople became not only the storm-centre of the 
strife of creeds, but also, for the most part, the ventte of the Em- 
peror's negotiations with the Church in the Eastern Empire. 

In the entourage of the Arian prelate Eusehius 
of Nicomedeia, with their allies (including Eusebius 
the historian, bishop of Cassarea), we have the 
first instance of what may be called an Erastian 
party, their aim being to support tiie form of 
Christian faith guaranteed to give them most 
influence at Court, and, on the other hand, to 
strengthen the Imperial supremacy over the 
Church. Foakes- Jackson has suggested that the 
support of Arianism by Constantins, to whom the 
problem of Church and State presented great diffi- 
culties, was an endeavour to secure peace by the 
Emperor’s endorsement of what appeared to be 
the creed of the majority. Nor must we forget 
that Athanasius, as Patriarch of Alexandria, was 
regarded as wielding an authority that might be 
detrimental to the unity of the Empire. Perhaps 
even the pagan reaction under Julian (361-3) was 
to some extent motived by a desire to substitute 
for Christianity, which Julian had forsworn, a 
non-contentious system of belief founded upon a 
popularized Neo- Platonism. The orthodox Valen- 
tinian (364-375), unlike his brother the Arian 
Valens (364-378), endeavoured to maintain as much 
neutrality as possible, neither protecting the per- 
secuted orthodox of the East nor permitting Hil- 
ary to remain in Milan to challenge the orthodoxy 
of the Arian bishop, Auxentius. Like Hosius of 
Corduba, whose influence with Constantine at 
Nicjea was probably the principal factor in secur- 
ing the Emperoris insistence upon the homoousian 
Creed, Theodosius the Great (379-395) was an 
orthodox Spaniard, the sincerity of whose religi- 
ous zeal is proved less by his anti-pagan and anti- 
heretical legislation than by his acceptance, as 
penance for his responsibility for the massacre at 
Thessalonica (391), of a temporarv excommunica- 
tion at the hands of Ambrose. ‘ His proclamation 
de Fide OaihoUca is one of the most important 
legal documents in the annals of the Christian 
Church. It declares the Imperial will that all 
nations and peoples in the Empire shall follow the 
religion which the Apostle Peter introduced into 
Borne, and which the Pontiff Bamasus and the 
Bishop of Alexandria now profess.” ’ Gratian 
(374-383) had already broken the last official link 
of the Empire with paganism by abdicating the 
title of Pontifex Maximus, and Theodosius had 
supported his youthful colleague (an apt disciple 
of Ambrose) in refusing to replace the altar of 
Victory in the Senate. Honorius (395-423) and 
Arcadius (395-408), the sons of Theodosius, who 
succeeded to the rule of the West and the East 
respectively, differed, like the brothers Valentinian 
and Valens, in the extent of their intervention with 
the Church — the Western Emperor, according to 
the rule that prevailed, henceforth being the less 
pragmatical. Nevertheless Honorius, besides con- 
vening the conferences with the Bonatists (411), 
whose recalcitrancy he vainly sought to repress, 
by an edict of 418 banished Pelagius and his 
principal followers, notwithstanding their recent 
acquittal by Zosimus, the vacillatmg Pope who 
forthwith marked his recantation by calling upon 
the Italian bishops to subscribe his anti-Pelagian 
Epistola Tractorta (417). But more importance, 
for our inquiry, attaches to the reprimand ad- 
dressed by Honorius to Arcadius after the con- 
demnation of Chrysostom, Patriarch of Constanti- 
unmrrantable control exercised by the Emperors of the East 
over the Patriarchs of Constantinople and the Greek Church 
during- the Middle Ages, while in this country it is generally 
known by the name of Erastianism' (Cunningham, p. 164; see 


nople, at the Synod of the Oak, near Chalcedon 
(404). Chrysostom’s deposition and tragic exile 
were the result, not so much of the displeasure of 
Arcadius, fomented though it was by the patri- 
arch of the jealous see of Alexandria, as of the 
offence which his fearless denunciation of frivolities 
and delinquencies had given to the ‘monstrous 
regiment of women’ (as John Knox called the 
government of Mary Stuart), now for the first 
time, in the person of the Empress Eudoxia, be- 
coming a force in the Eastern Empire. The im- 

ortance of the letter of Honorius lies, as Bury 

as pointed out, in the fact that it contains a 
declaration by an Emperor of the principle which 
Hosius and Hilary, in their opposition to Con- 
stantins, had first asserted, namely, that the in- 
terpretation of Bivine tilings was the concern of 
churchmen, while it was the due observance (o5- 
sequium) of religion that concerned the Emperors.^ 
Here is anticipated the later distinction between 
itcs in sacris and itcs circa sacra. 

Not without reason did Nestorius, the Patriarch 
of Constantinople, who, soon after his transference 
from Antioch to the capital, inaugurated the 
I bitter controversies of the succeeding centuries, 
give to his autobiography the title ‘Tragedy,’ 
The vehement wrangles about the Two Natures in 
Christ occasioned in tlie first place the Council of 
Ephesus (431), at which Nestorius was condemned. 
Seventeen years later Eutyches propounded the 
^posite heresy, asserting but One Nature of 
C&irist after the Incarnation ; and this first form of 
Monophysitism triumphed in the tumult of the 
‘ Robber Synod,’ as Pope Leo {Ep, xcv. 2) desig- 
nated the Council summoned by Theodosius il. 
to Ephesus in 449. The change of attitude in 
Theodosius, who was at first inclined to favour the 
Byoprosopic teaching of Nestorius, was probably 
due to the influence which, before the Council of 
431, C3nril had succeeded in exercising upon the 
Imperial ladies. But the death of Theodosius in 
450 brought about a speedy reversal of his policy. 
The Empress Pulcheria and her consort Marcian, 
supporters of the doctrine of Two Natures, decided 
to summon another Ecumenical Council, and that, 
too, against the wishes of Leo, who preferred that 
the question at issue should he determined by the 
authority of his TomSf rather than by the decision 
of a Council dominated by the Emperor and Em- 
press. Thus Monophysitism, in its Eutychian 
lorm countenanced by Theodosius li., was repudi- 
ated by Pulcheria and Marcian, the Definition of 
Chalcedon inclining more to the teaching of 
Nestorius than to that of his successful perse- 
cutor, Cyril. Yet the pressure which Marcian at 
Chalcedon (like Constantine at Nicsea) put upon 
the majority of the Eastern bishops only em- 
bittered the reaction, for the Nearer East remained 
Monophysite, In 482, the Emperor Zeno issued 
the Jaenoticony which, though probably composed 
by the Patriarch Acacius, was resented by a num- 
ber of bishops for the very reason that it was 
issued on the authority of the Emperor alone. 

‘ Zeno tried the autocratic short cut out of contro- 
versy by the prohibition of technical terms.’ 
Nestorius and Eutyches were both anathematized 
and the anathemas of (^il against Nestorius ap- 
proved, the doctrine of Chalcedon being ii^licitly 
condemned and the symbols confirmed at Ephesus 
(431) asserted to be adequate. Needless to say, 
the JSenoticon proved but an abortive Eirenicon, 
and the next rope, Simplicius, excommunicated 
the Ei^eror. Seventy years after the issue of 
Zeno’s Menoticon to the bishops of Egypt, the Fifth 

I Bury, Hist, of the later Roman MnpirSy Xiondon, 188d, 
i« 106. 

3 Alice Gardner, * Religious Disunion in the Hfth Ctentury,' in 
Camb. Med. Historyy i, [1911] 6X6. 
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Ecumenical Council (Constantinople, 553) was held 
at the bidding of Justinian, and in connexion with 
the form which the Monophysite controversy had 
now taken through the Emperor’s action in con- 
demning, in the edict known as the * Three 
Articles ’ or ‘ Three Chapters ’ [Tria Gapitula)^ 
to wit, the works of the three leading theologians 
of the Antiochene School, Nestorius, Theodore of 
Mopsuestia, and Ibas of Edessa. Pope Vigilius, who 
had for some time been practically a prisoner in 
the East and had refused to sign the ‘Three 
Articles,’ recanted after his condemnation at the 
Council, thus finally subordinating to the Im- 
perial will the theological opinion of the West. 
The basis— the agenda — of the Fifth General 
Council 

* was an edict drawn up by the Emperor ; it adopted theological 
tenets formulated by the Emperor. This is the most character- 
istic manifestation of Justinian’s Caesaro-papism’ (Bury, ii. 6). 
So far did Justinian push his ecclesiastical ab- 
solutism that just before his death he deposed the 
Patriarch of the capital for rejecting the edict in 
which the Emperor, v^ho had lapsed into the 
heresy that Christ’s earthly body was incorrupt- 
ible, commanded the assent of all patriarchs and 
bishops to the Aphthartodocetic doctrine. 

For the disaffected Monophysites of the East, 
Justinian had not gone far enough in the assertion 
of One Nature, and Sergius sought to win them 
over by the admission that the Two Natures oper- 
ated by means of one theandric energy. Exactly 
a hundred years from the time when Pope Vigilius 
was the prisoner of Justinian, Pope Martin was 
brought to Constantincmle, whence he was banished 
to the Crimea by the Emperor Constans li,, who, 
in accordance with his conservatively Koman atti- 
tude towards the doctrine of the Church, had pro- 
hibited, in his Ecthesis (638) and his Typos (648), 
the employment of such technical theological terms 
as engendered strife. Martin paid with his life 
the penalty of condemning both Monothelitism 
and the Emperor’s two edicts. Constantine IV., 
on the other hand, displayed a genuine imparti- 
ality in leaving to the bishops at the Council of 
680 untrammelled power to decide the issue. How- 
ever great was the doctrinal importance of their 
condemnation of Monothelitism, greater historical 
interest attaches to their anathema of Pope Hon- 
orius, who was adjudged to have supported the 
Monothelite heresy in 635. 

It is unnecessary to follow the Erastian policy 
of the Eastern Emperors (whose Csesaro-papism 
became the inheritance of the Czars of Russia) 
after the Seventh Ecumenical Synod, held at 
Nicaea in 787. Leo the Isaurian (718-741), who 
attempted to suppress the superstition of image- 
worship, was confronted both by a revolt under 
Cosmas, and with the ban of rope Gregory ii. 
But his most illustrious opponent was John of 
Damascus, who, himself the subject of the Khalif, 
maintained in three apologies that Emperors had 
no prerogative to manage the affairs of the Church.^ 
Constantine Copronymus, the son of Leo, cour 
tinned his father’s policy with an iron hand. He 
was, as we have already mentioned, a hater of 
monks as well as of images, and anticipated 
the policy of those later Emperors in the West 
who sought to overthrow the power of the Pope. 
Constantine strove, not to enforce doctrines, but 
to abolish those customs or institutions of the 
Church which he regarded as detrimental to the 
State. Twelve years after his death the Second 
Ecumenical Council — supported by the astute and 
cruel Irene, the widow of his successor — estab- 
lished the worship of images ; and in 842, Theodora 
— ^the disloyal widow of another iconoclastic Em- 
peror, Micnael Balbus — celebrated the Feast of 
1 Harnack, Dogmengesoh.^ Eng. tr, ir. [1898] 828, 828. 


Orthodoxy on the restoration of the worship which 
her husband had tei^orarily checked. 

For the orthodox Eastern Church, because of her 
cultus, her Monophysitism, and her dependence 
upon the Emperor, ‘ it was easy to be,’ as Oman 
says, ‘ as no other Church has ever been, the State 
Church, and at the same time non-political’ {Tht 
Church and the Divine Order^ London, 1911, p. 134) 
— ^words that recall the statement of Freeman {His- 
torical Essays, Third Series, London, 1892, p. 265) : 

*iTo the Eastern Eoman the orthodoxy of the Eastern Church 
made up for the lack of nationality in the Eastern Empire. The 
sway of Christ and Caesar went together. In the true Byzantine 
mind the two ideas could hardly be conceived asunder.’ 

(6) The struggle of the Empire and the European 
kingdoms with the Pw^acy, — The iconoclastic con- 
troversy forms a significant transition, from the 
history of the developing Byzantinism that domi- 
nated the religious life of the later Roman Empire 
in the East, to the history of the titanic conflict of 
the Romano-German Empire with the Papacy. As 
King of the Franks, Charles the Great had already 
vindicated his headship over the Frankish Church, 
nor had he hesitated to reject the decisions of the 
Ecumenical Council of 787. He presided at all the 
Frankish ecclesiastical councils, and even in the 
Papal domain exercised all the rights of the lord of 
the land. The fact that there was at the moment 
no Emperor in the East may, apart from the neces- 
sity of securing Charles’s personal support, have 
been a factor in determining the action of Pope 
Leo m. (795-816) in crowning him Emperor on 
Christmas Day, 800. On the death of Charles 
(814), we pass from the rarely challenged supremacy 
of the Emperor over the (Jhurch to the Churems 
assertion of her right to temporal supremacy as well 
as to absolute spiritual authority over Emperors 
and princes. The interests of the monarchs of the 
separate countries, too, both within and without 
the Empire, were all alike imperilled by the grow- 
ing claims of the Papacy, from Nicholas i. (858- 
867) to Innocent III. (1198-1216) ; but the question 
of Erastianism itself, in any given circumstance of 
domestic policy, is complicated by the phenomena 
of feudalism and the rise of national Churches. 
Notwithstanding the strong hand with which mon- 
archs like William the Conqueror dealt with eccle- 
siastical affairs, a very real limitation of regality 
was involved in a recognition, however grudging, 
of the Papal supremacy.^ An obvious effect of the 
success of the Papal pretensions was the curtail- 
ment of Erastian statecraft throughout the West, 
The brunt of the struggle fell upon the German 
Emperors, because of the unique relation which 
they bore to the Popes, who were regarded, by 
princes outside the Empire, as foreign potentates 
exercising in the separate realms a jurisdiction 
more or less resented. To the Emperors the Popes 
were colleagues, for neither the rivals themselves 
nor the theorists who severally supported them 
envisaged the struggle as a contest waged by two 
different societies. But, though it would be a 
misreading of history to speak of the conflict as 
between Church and State— having regard to the 
prevalent theocratic conception of the Holy Roman 
Empire as one society with two functions, sacer- 
dotium and imperium, discharged by different 
officers— the crux of the struggle was, neverthe- 
less, the recurrent question of the supremacy of 
the spiritual or of the temporal power in the 
State. The representative anti-Papal theories,^ 

1 Freeman holds that, had it not been for the Eomanizing: 
influence of Edward the Confessor and William, the Church of 
England would have become as subordinate to the State as was 
the Eastern Church {The Iforman Conquest, v. [Oxford, 1876] 

2 The magnitude of the mediaeval literature relating to the 
controversy may be inferred from the fact that Gierke enumer- 
ates no less than 160 Publicists, Begists, and Canonists from the 
11th to the 16th cent. (Gierke-Maittod, Political Theories qfthe 

1 Middle Age, Cambridge, 1900, pp. Ixiii-lxxvi). 
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which we shall briefly summarize, demonstrate the 
strength of the dialectical defence of the right of 
princes, and the force of public opinion allied wifch 
them. Time after time did the temporal power at 
bay display its de facto if not its de jure superi- 
ority, as IS instanced by the death in exile of 
Gregory Vil. (Hildebrand, 1073-1085), who abased 
Henry iv. at Canossa (1077), and of Alexander ill. 
(1159-1181), who humbled Frederick I. (Bar bar- 
ossa) at Venice (1177). So, too, the French kings 
avenged, by the Babylonian captivity of the Popes 
at Avignon, the blow to regal prestige that was 
involved in the fall of Frederick ll., the last of the 
Hohenstaufens (1212-1250), From the earlier doc- 
trine of the Ciiurch herself, that the State was 
co-ordinate with her, and from the original idea of 
a pre-existent harmony between the two powers, 
both policy and speculation drifted to the more 
and more emphatic assertion of their distinctness 
and even opposition. It will suffice for our present 
purpose to review the anti-Papal theories of two 
great Italians and two great Englishmen — Pante 
(1265-1321) and Maisilius of Padua (died after 
1342) ; William of Occam (died in 1347) and John 
Wyciif (1324-1387). 


(^) The de Monarokia of Danfee is not only * the most purely 
ideal of political works ever written’ (Edmund G. Gardner, 
Danfe, Iiondon, 1900, p. 66), bub is at once the epilogue or epitaph 
of the Empire as the earthly Kingdom of God, and ‘ a prophecy of 
the modern State, and of that doctrine of the Divine Kight of 
kings, which form^ for long its theoretical justification against 
clencal pretensions’ (Piggis, From Qermn to Grotim, Cam- 
bridge, 1907, p. 28). The first book shows that the temporal 
monarchy— whereof the Empire is the unique embodiment— is 
necessary for the well-being of the world ; the second, that the 
Koman people, under the jurisdiction of whose Emperors Christ 
deigned to be horn and to suffer, succeeded by Divine Will bo 
the empire of the world ; the third, that the authority of the 
Roman Monarch or Emperor depends immediately ($im uUo 
medio} upon God, The Supreme Pontiff and the Emperor are 
man's two necessary guides of life, corresponding to the two 
ends of life — eternal life and temporal felicity. It was the con- 
flict between John xxit, <1316-1834) and Ludwig of Bavaria (1314- 
1347), who attempted to depose each other, that made the de 
Momrehie^^ hitherto almost unknown, an armoury of Imperialist 

whom Pope Clement regarded as\aving inspired Marsilius of 
Padua. 

(6) Marsilius of Padua (whose Defensor Pads was, by the 
command of Henry viii., published in an English translation. 
The Defence of Peace, by William Marshall, in 153S) anticipates, 
in ins views on excommunication, the radical attitude of Erastus. 
He maintains not only that coercive power belongs exclusively 
to the State, hut even that no compulsion may be exercised in 
the matter of religious belief. Sovereignty rests with the whole 
body of citizens, acting as the faithful lawgiver, and the prince 
splinted by them. The civil ruler has full regulative and 
judicial power over the Church. Papal decrees have no tem- 
poral eflfect, and all bishops are equal. 

(c) William of Occam espoused the cause of Ludwig of Bavaria 
against John xxn., by whom Occam and Michael of Gesena, the 
^neral of the Pmnciscan Order, were banished from Avignon 
I'he Minorite quarrel on the subject of clerical poverty, 
pis being the cause of Occam’s opposition to the Papal claim 
to unlimited pknvtudo potestatis, both temporal and spiritual. 
He contends that the whole hierarchy, from the Pope down- 
wards, is a human order, and not immediately Divine. Were 
the Pope’s power unlimited, he could depose princes, and 
reduce Ohnstiamty to an unprecedented slavery. Occam would 
even advocate a college of Popes in preference to a monarchical 
The ordinary judge of the Pope is the Emperor, but 
toe Church at large has jurisdiction over Mm. In CMie of 
heresy he could he deposed by a General Council representing 
the whole Church. Inasmuch as every society can make laws 
for itself, the Church, assembled as a General Council on the 
parishes, could appoint a successor. Occam maintains 
that Ohrisfc alone is Head of the Church, and his principles are 
not only subversive of Papal domination but also assertory of 
the fact that the true faith resides among the pious. He 
anticipates both Wyciif s conception of grace as the ground of 
dominion and Calvin's conception of the true Church as 
consisting of the spiritual community. 

, ^ accounted more Erastian than Erastus. 

In his de OJldo Regia and other tractates he asserts the king's 
wvine right to disendow the Church. Even the laity have 
the right to withhold revenues from unworthy ecclesiastical 
toperiors. Wyclif’s advance upon contemporary anti-Papal 
theones consists in his extension of the State’s dominium 
mt content with maintaining the State’s autonomy in civil 
affairs, he asserts both its right and its duty to intervene in the 
a<Mnistrabion of the Church when she neglects her duty. The 
spiritual office is a ministeHum, not a dominium, but this 
mmistertum the secular lords may take away from irreligiouB 


clerics. The link between Wyciif and Luther is supplied by 
John Hus (1373-1415), whose treatises, de Ecclesia, de Potestate 
Papee, and Determinatio de ablatione temporalium a clerids, 
show how completely he had absorbed Wyciif s anti-Papai 
teaching. 

(ii.) THEBEFORMATION.—{a) Germany, 
inevitable that the Reformation should be estab- 
lished in the various German States, as in other 
countries, only by the help of the secular power. 
If the German princes and nobles had not responded 
in sufficient numbers to Luther’s appeals in 1520, 
and if Charles v. had not honoured Luther’s safe- 
conduct to Worms, the attempts of Luther at 
reform would have proved as fatally futile as did 
the premature efforts of Arnold of Brescia and 
Savonarola. Luther’s Address to the Christian 
Nobles of the Germm Nation (1520) bore immediate 
fruit in the list of grievances against the Roman 
see which the States drew up two years later at 
the Diet of Nuremberg. On the ground of the 
priesthood of all believers, Luther appealed to the 
German princes to undertake the reformation of 
the Church— the duty which the bishops refused 
to perform.^ At the Diet of Speier (1526) the 
principle was adopted which forms a land-mark in 
the history of the Reformation — that, in the 
matter of putting in force the Edict of Worms, 
whereby Luther was placed under the ban, each 
component part of the Empire should act as it 
pleased. The principle afterwards formally ratified 
at Augsburg (1555), cujus est regio, ejus est religio,^ 
secured the religious autonomy of each Catholic 
and Lutheran State independently of the Emperor, 
whilst investing the prince with absolute autiiority 
to impose upon his subjects the religion professed 
by himself. The German Reformation, in its 
political aspect, heralded the modern State, and 
resulted in a new conception of the authority of 
the territorial prince in ecclesiastical affairs. 

Lather’s opinions on the relation of the Church to the State 
form one of the most debated themes connected with the 
history of the Reformation, Zwingli and he were in practical 
agreement as to the functions of the secular power in matters 
ecclesiastical, and on this subject in general— apart from 
the specific question of ©xcommunicataon— the views of the 
Zwinglian Erastus, as we have seen, present no material diver- 
gence from those of Luther, Difficmty has been experienced 
m reconefiing apparently discrepant judgments of Luther at 
different epochs, but these may he harmonized by taking 
cognizance of the change which his earlier opinions underwent 
after the Peasants’ War and the outbreak of the Anabaptists. 
‘To Luther it always remained clear that the work of the 
magistrate in the Church could never be more than a help to 
the task of ruling purely by the word of God. But Luther has 
no successor in tnis protest’ (Oman, 2271), 

(5) England, — So closely is Erastianism inter- 
woven with the history of the Church of England, 
that the record of its operation here is to a great 
extent conterminous with the ecclesiastical history 
of the kingdom, the English kings having always 
claimed a visitatorial authority over the Church. 
Before Henry Vlli. the greatest assertors of the 
independence of the Crown against Papal juris- 
diction from without and clerical immunities 
within were William the Conqueror, Henry II., and 
Edward illA The first two were concerned with 
the problems of civil and ecclesiastical tribunals, 
William being also occupied with the matter of 
1 A fundamental theory of the German Reformation was that 
of the transference of episcopal jurisdiction from the bishops 
to toe Protestant princes, or, rather, that of the recovery by 
the princes of the power which, though naturally theirs, had 
been usurped by the bishops. The ‘ Episcopal System/ ratified 
by the Compact of Passau (1552), professed merely to restore 
to the prince his inherent ecclesiastical rights. See Wilberforce, 
qp. cit., with reft, to Oarpzovius, Gerhard, and Stryk- 
3! ‘ Cujus regio ejm religio is a maxim as fatal to true religion 
as it is to freedom of conscience ; it is the creed of Erastian 
despotism, the formula in which the German territorial Princes 
expressed the fact that they had mastered the Church as well 
as the State ' (Pollard, ‘ Religious War in Germany,* in Camb. 
Mod, Bist, ii. EOambridge, 1903] 278). On the important 
diplomatic consequences of the Peace of Augsburg to England, 
see Lindsay, Bist, Reformation, Edin. 1906,1 398, note 2. 

Longman, Life and Times of Edward IIL, Lond. 1869 ii 
92-9(5. 
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investitures. Hildebrand recognized the right of 
lay investiture as a privilege enjoyed by Englisli 
kings, while William rejected Hildebrand’s claim 
to suzerainty over England. The conflict of Church 
and State waged between Becket and Henry il. 
centred in the question of the validity of the Canon 
Law, together with the numerous claims to privi- 
leges or immunities made by the Church on the 
basis thereof, especially as regards the civil im- 
punity of criminous clerks.^ 

The sixth session of Henry viil.’s Beformation 
Parliament (1534-1535) witnessed the culmination 
of the breach with Borne, the Act of Supremacy 
giving the King the title of ‘Supreme Head on 
earth of the Church of England,’ while the Treason 
Act, under which Fisher and Moore were con- 
demned, included, under the category of treason, 
maliciously depriving the sovereign of any of his 
royal titles or calling him a schismatic. With 
Henry’s ecclesiastical legislation, Erastianism in 
England enters upon a new phase. Even before 
the rupture with Borne had been consummated by 
Clement VII. ’s refusal of the divorce with Katherine, 
Convocation had recognized the King as ‘ Supreme 
Head,’ and reluctantly acquiesced in the ‘Submis- 
sion of the Clergy’ (1532). In Elizabeth’s of 
Supremacy (1558) her father’s claim to the head- 
ship of the Church was modified. She was de- 
clared to be ‘ Supreme Governor of this realm as 
well in all spiritual or ecclesiastical things or 
causes as temporal ’ ; but section 20 of the Statute 
recognized the limitation of the royal prerogative 
in matters of doctrine, reserving the right of the 
clergy in Convocation to assent.^ While the pro- 
fessed purpose of the Statute was to restore ‘ to the 
Crown the ancient jurisdiction over the State ec- 
clesiastical and spiritual, and abolishing all foreign 
power repugnant to the same,’ it was the monarch’s 
personal authority, rather than that of Parliament, 
that was herein enhanced, and the Acts of Suprem- 
acy, both of Henry viii. and of Elizabeth, were im- 

ortant factors in Tudor absolutism. On the other 

and, the developments of Protestantism in Puritan- 
ism, Independency, Quakerism, and other move- 
ments towards religious and political liberty and 
equality, eflected the ultimate overthrow of the 
Stuart dynasty. Now were laid the foundations 
both of modern Erastianism and of the manifold 
opposition to it. Even when Hooker published 
his Laws of Ecclesiastical Polity (1593-94), the 
fundamental assumption of his Erastianism (not 
unlike the basis of Arnold’s idea of a Broad Church 
co-extensive with the nation) was already falsified 
by the fact that the State, even viewed as Pro- 
testant, was no longer of one religion. From the 
beginning of Elizabeth’s reign the interminable 
controversy of Church and State assumes a new 
significance. It no longer hinges upon the rival 
claims of Pope and Emperor or King. The vindica- 
tion of the spiritual autonomy of presbyters, of 
congregations, and even of individuals against 
the authority of Sovereign, Parliament, or Magis- 
trate compelled inquiry into the true nature of 
the Church of Christ. Yet it must not be for- 
gotten that, as Hutton ® says, ‘ the English Bevolu- 
tion was thoroughly Erastian in its treatment of 
the Church question, — a complete contrast to the 
Scots.’ The Erastianism of the Independents was 
in great measure due to their anti- Presbyterianism. 
The House of Commons, despite its suspicion of 

1 Maitland, Roman Canon Law in the Church of England, 
London, 1898, esp. Essay ii., ‘ Church, State and Decretals,’ and 
Essay iv., * Henry ii. and the Criminous Clerks.’ 

2 Prothero, Select Statutes and other Constitutional Doeu- 
ments illustrative of the Reigns of Elizabeth and James /.s, 
Oxford, 1906, p. xxxflE., ‘Church and State.* 

3W. H. Hutton, History of the English Church from the 
Accession of Chmles I, to the Death of Anne, London, 1903, 
p. 128 ff. 


king and bishop, refused to abdicate its supremacy 
drca sacra, 

(c) Scotland, — In no Protestant country has 
greater opposition been shown to the very sug- 
gestion of Erastianism than in Scotland. Not 
only the Secession of 1733 and the Disruption of 
1843 (the latter especially being, in the first 
instance, a protest against lay patronage and 
intrusion), but also the growing eflbrt on the 
part of the Established Church to free itself from 
State control, shows how deeply engrained in the 
Scottish religious consciousness is that idea of the 
essential autonomy of the Kirk which John Knox 
acquired during his exile in Geneva. The revolt 
against Erastianism in Scotland may be said to 
have begun when the Scottish Estates, on 25th 
Aug. 1560, abolished the Papal jurisdiction and 
the Mass.^ But it was especially in connexion 
with the repeated attempts of the Stuart kings of 
England to establish prelacy that the term ‘ Erasti- 
anism’ acquired in Scotland its evil connotation.® 
Besistance to successive Acts which were under- 
stood to be aimed against the Presbyterian Church 
of Scotland after the Restoration inspired the 
heroism of a series of movements — those of the 
Covenanters, the Protesters, the Conventiclers, 
the Hamiltonians, and the Cameronians. 

Nor have the principles that underlie the dis- 
cussion of the relation between Church and State 
been in any country more learnedly, eloquently, 
and judiciously handled than in Scotland. Prob- 
ably no Church in Christendom is in this respect 
more ecclesiastically-minded, in the true sense of 
the term, than the Presbyterian Church of Scot- 
land, whether Established or Free. The current 
opinion of many modern English ecclesiologists, 
that the Established Church of Scotland enjoys 
almost complete autonomy, is a mistake. On tne 
question of State aid it has been tersely expressed 
that the Established Church of Scotland was non- 
voluntary, the Free Church was voluntary on 
conditions, and the United Presbyterian Church 
was voluntary without conditions.® Apart from 
the Disruption of 1843, when resentment at the 
decision of a legal tribunal was of the essence of 
the movement, in more recent times similar resent- 
ment was shown on the part of the United Free 
Church against the claim of a majority of the lay 
tribunal of the House of Lords (1st Aug. 1904) to 
control and determine the development of doctrine 
in the Free Presbyterian Churches of Scotland. 
Thus the religious history of Scotland exhibits 
opposition to Erastianism, whether the State 
control be exercised legislatively or administrat- 
ively. 
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^RINYES.-~See Eumenides. 

^RROR AND TRUTH.— Both in its philo- 
bical and in its popular acceptation the word 
ror * is aj^plied to false opinions. But popular 
ge also gives to the term a still wider meaning* 
jreby it includes not only false opinions, but 
uerous forms of practical failure, and of de- 
iive conduct, whose relations to conscious beliefs 
by no means constant or easily discoverable. 
d derivation of the word illustrates the natural- 
s of associating the conception of a false opinion 
h the idea of some such act as wandering, or 
lying, or missing the way. It seems, therefore, 
if a first approach to a sharper definition of 
ror* would be aided by clearly distinguishing 
ween the practical and the theoretical applica- 
is, and then confining the philosophical use of 
term, so far as possible, to theoretical errors, 
b we shall find it impossible to define even 
oretical error without reference to some genu- 
ly practical considerations. However much we 
to avoid popular confusions, we shall be led in 
end to a concept of error which can be stated 
y in teleological terms, and which involves the 
% of action for an end, and of a certain defect 
jhe carrying out of such action. 

[’he present article, after distinguishing, as far 
possible, the concept of theoretical errors, or of 
>e opinions, from the popular concept of practical 
ors, and after stating some of the best known 
ws regarding what a false opinion is, will seek 
tndicate the nature of a solution of the problem 
terms of a doctrine about the relation of the 
;nitive to the volitional processes. 

. Practical errors and false opinions. — ^When 
i emphpizes the practical aspect of an error, 
> sometimes makes use of the more drastic word 
mider. * A blunder is something which involves 
ions maladjustment, defect in conduct. Errors 
the sense of blunders may be due to false 
nions, or may even very largely consist of such, 
the other hand, they need not involve false 
nions, and Tnmt involve actions which do not 
ain their goal. These actions may be only 
•tly voluntary ; but the relation of their de- 
rive aspects to the accompanying voluntary 
(cesses is what makes us call them errors. Thus, 


we speak of the error or blunder of the marksman 
who misses his mark ; of the player who fails tc 
score, or who permits his opponent to score when 
the game calls for some device for hindering the 
opponent from scoring. W e speak of the musician’s 
error when he sings or plays a false note. Snch 
errors may, but often do not, result from, or accom- 
pany, false opinions or misjudgments. Thus one 
may fail as marksman, as player, or as musician, 
either through misjudgments or through defects of 
physical training, of temporary condition, of mood, 
or of attention — defects which may involve no false 
opinions whatsoever. 

In the moral realm, the relations between such 
practical errors on the one hand and false opinions 
on the other are especially momentous and intricate. 
Here, in fact, the theory of moral error involves ail 
the main problems about the relations between 
knowledge and action. A sin is very generally 
called an error. ‘ We have erred and strayed from 
thy ways like lost sheep.’ The error is, first of all, 
practical. It has also some relation to knowledge. 
Yet, since sin appears to depend upon some degree 
of knowledge of the right, the * error’ in question 
does not merely result from a false opinion about 
what one’s duty is. On the other hand, that sin 
involves * unwisdom,’ and so does in some respect de- 
pend upon false opinions, is very generally asserted. 
Any careful discussion of those practical errors 
which have a moral significance will, therefore, 
show that it is no merely accidental confusion 
which has led to our use of a word derived from 
our experience of wanderings from tim right path 
as a term which is also to be applied to false 
opinions. Opinions certainly express themselves 
in actions; and voluntary actions are guided by 
opinions. The resulting relations of cognition and 
volition, especially in the moral world, are amongst 
the most complex and intimate which are known 
to us anywhere. They are relations which we can 
neither ignore nor wholly disentangle. Hence the 
clear separation of theoretical error and practical 
error, at least in the moral world, is impossible. 
For sin involves both theoretical and practical 
defects. 

We can, however, make some approach to such 
a separation of the theoretical and practical aspects 
of error if we turn for aid to a very different realm, 
namely, formal logic. The distinction between 
true and false propositions involves certain well- 
known general relations, such as formal logic 
considers and analyzes. We may use these rela- 
tions for what they are worth in attempting to 
define what a false opinion is. Having thus laid a 
basis for further analysis, we may attempt to clear 
the way through some of the more complex regions 
of the problem of error. 

The distinction between true opinion and false 
opinion obviously depends upon, but also is ob- 
viously not identical with, the formal logical 
distinction between true and false propositions. 
This close relation and important difference between 
these two distinctions appear upon a brief study of 
the considerations which formal logic employs in 
dealing with the concepts of trutn and falsity. 
True and false are, for the formal logician, predi- 
cates belonging to propositions, quite apart from 
any question as to whether anybody believes or 
asserts those propositions. With regard to the 
predicates * true ’ and ‘ false,’ formal logic uses, upon 
occasion, the following well-known principles, 
which we may here provisionally accept as a basis 
for further inquiry: (1) every proposition (sup- 
posing its meaning to be precise) is either true or 
false, and cannot be both true and false ; (2) to 
every proposition there corresponds a determinate 
proposition which is the contradictory of the first 
proposition ; (8) the relation of contradictories is 
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reciprocal or * symmetrical ’ ; (4) of two contra- 
dictory propositions, one is true and the other is 
false. These may be here regarded, if one chooses, 
merely as defining principles, explaining what one 
means by propositions, and how one proposes to 
use the logical predicates ‘ true ’ and * false.’ 

Granting these purely formal principles, of which 
all exact reasoning processes make constant use, it 
is obvious that propositions taken collectively as a 
system constitute an ideal realm wherein to every 
truth there uniquely con'esponds its contradictory 
falsity, and to every false proposition its contra- 
dictory true proposition. The realms of truth and 
falsity are thus formally inseparable. To know 
that a given proposition is false is to know that 
the corresponding contradictory is true, and mce 
versa. Omniscience regarding the realm of truth 
would, therefore, equally involve knowing true 
propositions as true and mse propositions as false ; 
nor could the one sort of knowledge be defined or 
real without the other. 

But no such formal logical necessity appears to 
connect true opinion and error. No one can know 
that 2-f 2=4 is true without thereby knowing that 
2 + 2?t4 (that is, the contradictory of the former 
assertion) is false. But we can conceive of a 
computer who should never make any errors in 
computation ; and such a computer might even be 
supposed so perfect, in the possession of some 
superhuman infallibility of computation, as not 
even to know what it would be to err in his addi- 
tions. We ourselves, when we use the assertion 
2 -1-2 =4 as an example of a peculiarly obvious 
proposition of computation, find this bit of sum- 
mation one about which it is rare or difficult for a 
man *in his sober senses’ to err. Yet for us the 
knowledge of the truth of the proposition 2-f-2=4 
is logically inseparable from the knowledge of the 
falsity of the contradictory of this proposition. 

In sum, then, true and false propositions are 
logically inseparable. To possess a knowledge of 
truth is, therefore, inseparable from the possession 
of a knowledge of what falsity is, and of what false 
propositions mean. But a being can be supposed 
to Icnow truth and falsity, and their distinctions 
and relations, without having any tendency to fall 
a prey to error. At all events, no purely formal 
logical reasons, such as for the moment concern us, 
can be given for supposing that a being who is 
capable of knowing truth should be capable of 
falling into error. The more concrete distinction 
between true opinion and error must, therefore, 
be diiferent from the formal logical difference be- 
tween truth and falsity. The latter may be viewed 
as a logically necessary distinction between in- 
separable objects. The former must be due to 
motives or causes, and must imply mental ten- 
dencies and situations of which formal logic, taken 
in its deliberate abstraction from the fullness of 
life, gives no account. 

The concept of a false opinion is thus obviously 
distinct from that of a false proposition, and not 
every true opinion requires that the corresponding 
false opinion should be held by somebody. It is 
the purpose of advancing science, of education, of 
the propagation of truth, to diminish and, so far as 
may be, ‘ to banish error ’ from the minds of men. 
If this purpose were somehow miraculously at- 
tained, there would be as many false propositions 
in the formal logician’s ideal realm of truth and 
falsity as there ever were ; but human errors would 
have ceased. 

2 . The leading definitions of error. — To define 
false opinion, hereupon, as the acceptance or the 
mistakmg of false propositions for true ones, or of 
true for false ones, is a familiar device of philo- 
sophers, but it throws no light upon the real nature 
of error. For, to mistake a falsity for a truth, to 


accept a false opinion as true — what is this but 
simply to make a mistake, or to hold a false 
opinion ? This supposed definition is but a tauto- 
logy. Not thus is the nature of error to be clarified. 
Further light upon the subject can be obtained only 
through (1) defining more exactly the distinction 
between true and false propositions ; and (2) show- 
ing upon what further distinctions the conception 
of error depends. Some of the best known efforts 
to accomplish this result must next be summarily 
stated and criticized. 

(i.) The ^correspondence theory of truth and 
falsity ’ and the definitions of error based upon it 
deserve to be stated, because they are familiar, and 
because they have formed the starting-point for 
supplementary doctrines and definitions and for 
corrections. According to the view now in (ques- 
tion, a proposition is true if it reports, or describes, 
or portrays ‘facts as they are.’ The emphasis is 
laid upon the ‘as.’ A true idea ‘ corresponds ’ in 
its structure to the thing, or reality, or fact of 
which it is a true idea ; a true proposition is one 
which asserts that an idea does thus correspond to 
the facts, when it actually so corresponds. Or, 
again, if the account given by a proposition con- 
forms to the structure of the facts of which it 
attempts to furnish an ideal portrayal, the proposi- 
tion is true. Thus, a proposition may relate to the 
number in a real;;floek of sheep. In this case an 
idea, gained by counting the sheep, is first formed, 
and then the assertion is made that this numerical 
idea represents the real number of sheep present in 
the flock. The correspondence of the idea with 
the facts constitutes that to which the assertion 
is committed. If the correspondence exists, the 
assertion is true. 

Such being (according to the ‘correspondence’ 
theory) the nature of truth, error takes place when, 
because of inadequate observation of the sheep, or 
because of some other psychological defect on the 
art of the one who counts, a numerical idea which 
oes not correspond to the real number of the 
sheep arises in the mind that is subject to the 
error; while, because of these or of still other 
psychological motives, the false proposition, ‘ Such 
IS the number of the sheep,’ comes to be asserted. 
That the correspondence does not exist makes the 
proposition false. That this non-existent corre- 
spondence is asserted and believed to exist con- 
stitutes the essence of the error. 

In order to understand what error is, and how 
it arises, one therefore needs, according to this 
view, to analyze the nature of belief, and the 
motives which lead the erring mind to make 
assertions. From this point onwards, the defini- 
tion and the theory of error have always required 
the consideration of various associative, affective, 
or volitional factors of the process of. making an<i 
believing assertions — factors of which pure logic, 
considered in its usual abstraction, can give no 
account. In brief, the nature of truth and falsity 
once having been thus defined, the nature of error 
depends upon some disposition to accept or to 
assert an untrue proposition — a disposition which 
cannot be due to the merely logical nature of the 
untruth itself, but must be referred to the preju- 
dices, the feelings, the ignorance, the wilfulness, 
or the other psychological fortunes of the erring 
suWect. 

What further accounts, upon this basis, have 
been attempted as explanations of the essence of 
error, there is here no space to set forth at length. 
A few points must be noted. One may assert: 
(1) that error in such a case as the foregoing, or 
in the more complex cases of superstitions, sup- 
posed theological heresies, false philosophies, errors 
in scientific opinion, false political doctrines, etc., 
may be mainly due to a negative cause — the mere 
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ignorance of tbe erring subject, bis lack of ‘ ade- 
quate ideas/ the absence of correct and sufficient 
portrayals of fact. What a man lacks he cannot 
use. If he has no ideas that correspond with the 
facts in question, how can he make true asser- 
tions ? Error is then, at least in the main (accord- 
ing to the view now in question), due to privation. 
For instance, I may not even attempt to count the 
sheep in the flock. I may merely guess at random. 
In such a case, error seems to be due merely, or 
mainly, to my lack of ideas. Such a negative 
theory of error was worked out by Spinoza, and 
applied by him, as far as possible, to decidedly 
complex cases. Naturally, according to Spinoza, 
‘ the order and connexion of ideas ’ corresponds to 
‘the order and connexion of things.’ This, for 
Spinoza, is the case with even the most worthless 
of our human imaginations. But, for psycho- 
physical reasons, which Spinoza discusses at length, 
most ideas of the ordinary man, relating to his 
world, are extremely * inadequate ’ ; that is, such 
deas correspond only to very fragmentary aspects 
of the real world. The majority of men live 
‘ ignorant of God and of themselves, and of things.’ 
This ignorance prevents them from possessing the 
stock of ideas which could furnish the basis for 
true opinions. Men fill the void with errors. Yet 
none even of their errors is without basis in fact. 
They simply judge, without restraint, concerning 
that of which they know not, just because they 
know so little. This doctrine of error as ignor- 
ance, if accepted, would give us the most purely 
and completely theoretical definition of error whicli 
has ever been oflered. 

Plainly, however, ignorance is not of itself error. 
I cannot err concerning facts of which I know so 
little as to have no idea whatever about them ; 
just as I cannot, in a speech, make grammatical 
blunders of whose existence I have never heard. 
Some other factor than ignorance determines the 
actual acceptance and utterance of false proposi- 
tions. This even Spinoza himself has in the end 
to recognize. In his study of the errors of human 
passion, he makes the mechanical associative pro- 
cess, and the resulting passions themselves, factors 
in the genesis of error. Thus we are inevitably 
led to further theories. 

One may assert : (2) that error is due to whatever 
moves the will of the erring subject to make asser- 
tions even in the absence of ideas that correspond 
to real objects. This volitional theory of error 
played a considerable part in Scholastic doctrine ; 
was obviously useful in giving reasons for the 
moral condemnation of the errors of heretics, in- 
fidels, and schismatics ; and has, in fact, an obvious 
and important basis in tbe psychology of opinion. 
Descartes recognized it in connexion with his own 
form of the doctrine of the freedom of the will. 
Spinoza, who rejected the theory of free will, and 
defined both intellect and will in terms of his 
psycho-physical theory of the associative process, 
still on occasion was obliged, as just pointed out, 
to use his own version of the doctrine of ‘ human 
bondage ’ as an explanation of the fatal errors into 
which the play of our inadequate ideas and of our 
passions leads us. In other forms this theory of 
error is widely accepted. From this point of view 
an error is a wilful assertion of a false proposition 
— an assertion made possible, indeed, by the erring 
subject’s ignorance of the ideas that do correspond 
with reality, but positively determined by his 
willingness to assert. False beliefs are thus due 
to a combination of ignorance with the will to 
believe. 

One may insist : (3) that the affective processes 
which condition the mood called ‘ belief^ are the 
principal factors in making a false proposition, 
when it chances to be suggested, seem plausible. 


Where error is propagated by social contagion, or 
is accepted througii reverence for authority, not 
so much the will as the emotional life of the erring 
subject seems to be the factor which makes error 
possible. Here, according to the previous view, 
ignorance of ideas that do correspond with reality 
is a condition of error, hut constitutes neither its 
essence nor its sufficient cause. An error, accord- 
ing to the present view, is a false opinion which, 
because of its appeal to the sentiments, the feel- 
ings, the prejudices, of the erring subject, because 
it is harmonious with his social interests or with 
his private concerns, wins the subject over to the 
state of mind called belief. 

One may further maintain : (4) that the prin- 
cipal cause of error is whatever associative, per- 
ceptual, or imaginative process gives such liveli- 
ness, strength, and persistence to ideas which as 
a fact do not correspond with reality, that the 
erring subject is forced, in the absence of sufficient 
corrective ideas, or (to use Taine’s expression) for 
lack of * redactors,’ to regard these ideas as repre- 
sentatives of reality. Theories of error founded 
upon this view have played no small part in the 
psychiatrical literature which deals with the 
genesis of pathological forms of error, and have 
been prominent in the teachings of the Associa- 
tionist school generally. From this point of view, 
an error is a false proposition whose assertion is 
forced upon the erring subject through the mechan- 
ism of association, and mainly because no other 
ideas than those which this assertion declares to 
correspond with the facts can win a place in the 
subject’s mind when he thinks of the topic in 
question. 

The foregoing accounts of the nature and source 
of error have all been stated with explicit refer- 
ence to the ‘correspondence’ theory of truth. 
This theory supposes that the test of truth is the 
actual conformity of a representative idea with 
the object which it is required to portray. Idea 
and object are viewed as distinct and separable 
facts, just as a man and his portrait or photograph 
are possessed of a separate existence. The repre- 
sentative idea is external to the object. Truth 
depends upon a certain agreement between such 
mutually external facts. And, just as the idea to 
whose truthfulness as a representation a proposi- 
tion is committed is external to its object, so, as 
we have now seen, the motives which lead to error 
appear, in the accounts thus far given, to be ex- 
ternal to the meaning, and to the truth or falsity, 
of ideas and propositions. The falsity of ^ a pro- 
position, so far as we have yet seen, gives no 
reason why the error involved in believing that 
proposition should be committed. The truth of a 
proposition, also, in no wise explains why the true 
proposition comes to be believed — unless, indeed, 
with Spinoza, one comes to accept, for meta- 
physical reasons, a theory that ideas are by nature 
in agreement with objects. In case, however, one 
does accept the latter theory without any limita- 
tion, then error can be defined only in negative 
terms as due to mere absence of ideas. Such an 
account of error, as we have also seen, is incapable 
of telling us what it is, and is inadequate to ex- 
plain the most familiar facts about its occurrence. 

If, then, the truth or the falsity of a proposition 
does not of itself explain why we come to get a 
true or a false belief, the existence of error, for one 
who accepts the correspondence theory of truth, 
has to be explained oy psychological motives 
which are as external to the logical meaning of 
true and false propositions as the ideas of the cor- 
respondence theory of truth are external to their 
objects. Some propositions are true. Their con- 
tradictories are false. So far, we have a system 
of facts and relations that seems, according to this 
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account, to be wholly independent of the psy- 
chological processes of anybody. But of these 
true and false propositions, some are believed by 
men. If the propositions believed are true, we 
have not explicitly considered in the foregoing the 
psychology of the process by which they come to 
be believed. But, if the beliefs are beliefs in false 
propositions, some accounts of how the errors arise 
have been suggested. These accounts all appeal 
to motives which do not result from the falsity of 
the propositions, but from the feelings, the will, 
or the associative processes of the erring subject — 
all of them influences which are due not to the 
logical distinctions between true and false, but to 
the mental fortunes of the believer. 

Unfortunately, however, since the true beliefs 
of the subject must also have their psychology, 
quite as much as the false beliefs, and since the 
will, the feelings, the associative processes, the 
conditions which determine ‘ lively ideas,’ and the 
like, must be equally eflective when true proposi- 
tions are believed as when false beliefs triumph — 
all the foregoing accounts leave us dissatisfied 
should we be led to ask : What are the processes 
which prevent error and give us true beliefs ? For, 
apart from Spinoza’s assumption of the universal 
agreement between * the order and connexion of 
ideas and the order and connexion of things’ 
— an assumption which makes error in any but 
a purely negative sense impossible — the truth of 
a proposition is a fact which in no wise explains 
why we mortals should come to believe that pro- 
position to be true. And, if we explain the true 
belief as due to the will, the feelings, the associa- 
tive or other psychological processes of the sub- 
ject, these factors, as the theories of error so far 
stated have insisted, work as well to produce error 
as to beget true opinion. The one thing of which 
we have so far given no account is the way in 
which the difterence between true opinion and 
error arises — the factor which is decisive in deter- 
mining whether a given state of opinion, in a 
given subject, shall be one which accepts true 
propositions or, on the contrary, embraces errors. 

Of course, the need of such an account has fre- 
quently been felt by the partisans of the ‘ corre- 
spondence’ theory of truth. Innumerable por- 
trayals exist of the ways in which conformity of 
idea and object can be furthered or attained by 
psychological processes. Ideas can be made ‘ clear 
and distinct,’ observations of the object can be 
rendered careful, prejudice can be kept in abey- 
ance, feeling can be controlled, judgment can be 
suspended until the evidence is incontestable, and 
so on. By such means error can be more or less 
completely avoided, and agreement with the object 
can be progressively obtained. There is no doubt of 
the practical importance of such advice. There is 
also no doubt that the processes of control and of 
clarification which are in question are psychological 
processes, which the inquiring subject can find or 
produce within himself. It becomes plain, how- 
ever, as one reflects, that to insist upon such 
matters is more or less to modify, and in the end 
to abandon, the re;^resentative theory of truth as 
consisting merely in the conformity of ideas to 
objects that are external to these ideas. 

For how does one know, or why does one judge, 
that clear ideas, careful observations, the avoidance 
of prejudice, the suspension of judgment, and the 
other psychological devices of tlie truth -seeker, 
actually tend to make the subject escape from 
error, and win true opinion ? Is it because, from 
some point of view external both to the object and 
to the ideas of the subject, one observes how the 
subject gradually wins a closer conformity with 
his object through using the better devices, and 
through avoiding the mental sources of error ? If 
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so, then whoever has this point of view, external 
both to the object and to the cognitive process, is 
already somehow acquainted with the constitution 
of the object, and is aware what propositions are 
true about the object quite apart from the psycho- 
logical fortunes of the poor subject, whose escape 
from error is to be aided by such wise counsels. 
As a fact, philosophers who give such counsels 
very often behave for the moment as if they, at 
least, had not to wait for a slowly acquired con- 
formity with the nature of reality, but were 
already assured of their own grasp of the object, 
and were therefore able to give such good advice 
to the erring psychological subject. No purely 
psychological theory of the way in which a con- 
formity to an external object can he gradually 
acquired through clear ideas, freedom from pre- 
judices, and so on, can serve to explain how the 
critic of human truth and error has himself ac- 
quired his assumed power to see things as they are, 
and thus to guide the psychological subject in the 
right path. That sort of attainment of truth which 
this theory attributes to the philosopher who 
teaches it is just what it does not explain. 

In fact, a little reflexion shows that, when we 
hold, as we very rightly do, that a certain wise 
conduct of our ideas, feelings, will, observations, 
processes of recording observations, and other such 
mental enterprises helps us towards truth, and aids 
us to avoid error, we are comparing, not ideas with 
merely external objects, so much as less coherent 
with more coherent, unified, clear, and far-reaching 
forms of experience, of cognition — in general, of 
insight. If we once see this fact, we have to alter 
our definition of truth, and herewith our definitions 
both of true opinion and of error. 

Truth cannot mean mere conformity of idea to 
external object : first, because nobody can judge 
an idea merely by aslcing whether it agrees with 
this or with that indifierent fact, hut only by ask- 
ing whether it agrees with that with which the 
knowing subject meant or intended it to agree ; 
secondly, because nobody can look dov/n, as from 
without, upon a world of wholly external objects 
on the one hand, and of his ideas upon the other, 
and estimate, as an indifferent spectator, their 
agi'eement ; and thirdly, because the cognitive 
process, as itself a part of life, is essentially an 
effort to give to life unity, self-possession, insight 
into its own affairs, control of its own enterprises — 
in a word, wholeness. Cogiiition does not intend 
merely to represent its object, hut to attain, to 
possess, and to come into a living unity with it. 

Accordingly, the theories of error which have 
been founded upon the ‘ correspondence ’ theo^ of 
truth must be, not simply abandoned, but modified, 
in the light of a richer theory of truth. A true 
proposition does, indeed, express a correspondence 
between idea and object, but it expresses much 
more than this. 

(ii.) Another definition of truth, which has its 
foundation far back in the history of thought, but 
which has been of late revised and popularized 
under the names of Pragmatism, Humanism, and 
Instrumentalism, may next he mentioned. 

According to this view, an idea is essentially 
something that tends to guide or to plan a mode of 
action. A proposition expresses the acceptance of 
such a mode of action, as suited to some more or 
less sharply defined end. Now, a mode of action 
inevitably leads to consequences, which arise in 
the experience of the active subject. These conse- 
quences may he called the ‘ workings’ of that idea 
which tended to guide or to plan this mode of 
action. These workings may agree or disagree 
with the intent of the idea. If the idea agrees 
with its expected workings, that idea is true, and 
with it the proposition which accepts that idea as 
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suited to its own ends is true ; otherwise the idea 
and the proposition are erroneous. Such is the 
definition of truth which is characteristic of Prag- 
matism. 

The ease of the right or wrong counting of the 
flock of sheep will serve to illustrate the present 
theory of true opinion and of error quite as readily 
as to exemplify the representative theory of the 
same matters. A flock of sheep is not merely an 
external object to he portrajred. It is, to the one 
who counts it, an interesting object of human 
experience. He counts it in order to be ready to 
estimate his possessions, to sell or to buy the flock, 
to know whether he needs to hunt for lost she^, 
or because of some other concrete purpose. His 
counting gives him an idea, perhaps of what he 
ought to ask of a purchaser, or of a plan for the 
shearing or for the market, perhaps of whether he 
ought to search for missing sheep. When he accepts 
and asserts that some determinate number repre- 
sents the actual number of the flock, he, no doubt, 
takes interest in the correspondence between the 
idea and the object ; yet his real object is not the 
indifferent external fact, but the flock of sheep as 
related to his own plans of action and to the 
practical results of these plans. The only test of 
the truth of his count, and, in fact, the only test 
that, when he counts, he proposes to accept, is that 
furnished by tlie workings of his count. Hoes his 
idea of the number of sheep, when accepted, lead 
to the expected results ? One of these results, in 
many cases, is the agreement of his own count 
with that made by somebody else, with whom he 
wishes to agree concerning a sale or some other 
enterprise. Or, again, he expects the enumeration 
which he makes at one time to a^ee with the result 
obtained at some other time wlien he counts the 
flock anew. Furthermore, a habit of inaccurate 
counting betrays itself, in the long run of business, 
in the form of failure to get expected profits, or in 
the form of a loss of sheep whose straying is at one 
time not noticed because of the inaccurate count- 
ing ; while later experience shows, in the form of 
the experience which traces the loss, the non- 
correspondence of expectations and results. Such 
expectations, tests, and agreements define the 
sort of truth that is sought. 

What so simple and commonplace an instance 
illustrates, the whole work of the natural sciences, 
according to the pragmatist, everywhere exempli- 
fies. The Newtonian theorjr of gravitation is 
accepted as true because its ideas lead, through 
computations, to workings which agree with ob- 
servation. The older corpuscular theory of light 
was rejected because certain of its consequences 
did not agree with experience. The same process 
of testing hypotheses oy a comparison of expecta- 
tions with outcome can be traced throughout the 
entire range of empirical investigation. 

As to the cause and essence of error, upon the 
basis of this theory of truth, there can be, accord- 
ing to the pragmatist, no very subtle difficulties to 
solve. The whole matter is, upon one side, em- 
pirical ; upon the other side, practical. Experience 
runs its course, however it does. We, the truth- 
seekers, are endeavouring to adjust our actions to 
empirical happenings by adapting our expecta- 
tions, throng the definition of our ideas, and 
through the forming and testing of our hypotheses, 
to the observed facts as they come. As we are 
always in our practical life looking to the future, 
and are seeking the guidance which we need for 
our undertakings, onr propositions are hypotheses 
to the effect that certain ideas will, if tested, agree 
with certain expected workings. If the test shows 
that we succeed, then, just when and in so far as 
we succeed, our propositions prove to he then and 
there true. If we fail, they prove to be errors. 


Truth and falsity, and, consequently, true opinion 
and error, are not * static ’ properties or fixed 
classifications of our ideas or of our hypotheses. 
Both the ideas and the propositions ‘ come true ’ 
or *fail to come true’ through the fluent and 
dynamic process of the empirical test. Thus every 
truth is true, and every falsity false, relatively to 
the time when, and the purpose for which, the 
individual idea or hypothesis is tested. 

Absolute truth or permanent truth, and equally 
absolute falsity or permanent falsity, are, from 
this point of view, purely abstract and ideal 
predicates, useful sometimes for formal purposes, 
when we choose to define our purposes in terms of 
logical or of mathematical definitions. ‘ Concrete ’ 
truth and error are of the nature of events, or series 
of events, or of ‘ the long run ’ of experience. That 
many of our ideas should not ‘ work,’ or that many 
of our hypotheses should result in disappointed 
expectations, is, for^ the pragmatist, merely an 
empirical fact, requiring a special explanation no 
more than do the marksman’s misses or the player’s 
failure to score. We are not perfectly skilful 
beings ; experience is often too fluent or too novel 
for our expectations. The wonder is rather that 
this is not more frequently the case. That man is 
as skilful a player as he is of the game of ideal 
expectations and anticipated consequences is a 
matter for congratulation. But failure is as 
natural an event as is success. 

The traditional accounts of the psychology of 
error mentioned above are readily accepted by 
Pragmatism, precisely in so far as they are indeed 
accounts which experience Justifies. Ko doubt, 
ignorance is a source of error. We are, in fact, 
ignorant of all except what experience, in one way 
or another, permits us upon occasion to prove by 
actual trial. This ignorance permits errors, in the 
form of false expectations, to arise. Prejudice, 
emotion, wilfulness, and the associative process 
unite to engender expectations which may prove 
to be false. Nor is there any known cause that 
uniformly ensures the attainment of truth. The 
difference between success and failure in our ad- 
justment to our situation is sim;ply an empirical 
difterence. We have to accept it as such. No 
deeper account can be given than experience 
warrants. 

The result of the pragmatist’s definition of error 
obviously forbids any sharp distinction between 
theoretical and practical errors. The presence or 
absence of conscious ideas, of definite expectations, 
of articulate hypotheses, remains (in case of our 
always more or less practically significant mal- 
adjustments of onr acts to our situation) as the 
sole criterion for distinguishing between erroneous 
opinions, on the one hand, and blunders that are 
made, on the other hand — merely as the fumbling 
player may fail to get the ball, or as the nervous 
musician may strike the false note — blindly, and 
without knowing why one fails, or what false idea, 
if any, guided one to the failure. This reduction 
of all errors to the type of practical maladjust- 
ments is a characteristic feature of Pragmatism. 

If the ‘ correspondence ’ theory of truth makes 
the distinction between true and false opinions 
something that is quite external to the logical 
distinction between true and false propositions, the 
pragmatist’s theory of truth and error in proposi- 
tions seems, on the contrary, to go as far as is 
possible to annul altogether the difference between 
these two sorts of distinctions. For the pragmatist 
it is merely a formal device of the logician to 
regard truth and error as in any sense permanent 
properties, or predicates of the supposed entities 
called propositions. What actually occurs, what 
empirically happens, is a series of concrete agree- 
ments and disagreements between expectations 
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and results. These happenings, or * the long run * 
of such happenings, constitute all that is concretely 
meant hy truth and error. Whether one says, 

^ This proposition is true or false,' or, ' This opinion 
is true or false,’ the concrete fact to which one 
refers is the sequence of testings to which ideas are 
submitted when their expected workings are com- 
pared with the expectations. Since logicians like 
to abstract certain ‘ forms ’ from the matter of life, 
they may, if they choose, define the entities called 
true and false propositions, and then leave to the 
students of the concrete the study of the fortunes 
of mere opinions. As a fact, however, according 
to Pragmatism, propositions live only as opinions 
in process of being tested. The distinctions with 
which we began this discussion have their own 
provisional usefulness, but only as abstractions 
that help to prepare the way for understanding 
life. A proposition becomes true in the concrete 
when the opinion that it is true leads to expected 
workings, and becomes false when the belief in it 
leads to workings which do not agree with ex- 
pectations. 

Such, in sum, is the pragmatist’s solution of our 
initial problem. It emphasizes veiy notable facts 
regarding the relations between logic and life, and 
between thought and volition. Yet it fails to 
satisfy. For it can only be stated by constantly 
presupposing certain assertions about experience, 
about the order, the inter-relations, the signifi- 
cance, and the unity of empirical facts to be true, 
although their truth is never tested, in the prag- 
matist’s sense of an empirical test, at any moment 
of our experience. 

Thus, it has been necessary to assume, even in 
stating the view of Pragmatism about truth, that 
ideas can be formed at one time, and submitted to 
the test of experience at another time, and perhaps 
by another person, just as Newton’s hypotheses 
were formed by him, but were tested, not only by 
himself, through a long course of years, but by 
later generations of observers. It has been neces- 
sary to assume that one can form expectations to- 
day, and compare them with facts to-morrow, or 
next year, or after whatever length of time the 
conditions make possible. But this assumption 
requires the truth of the proposition that the 
meaning, the object, the purpose, the definition of 
the ideas and expectations of one moment, or 
period of time, or person, not only can be but are 
identical with the meaning, object, purpose, defini- 
tion of the ideas and expectations of another 
moment, temporal region, or person. Now such 
an assertion, in any one case, may be regarded 
with scepticism, since it is, for human beings, 
unverifiable. Nobody experiences, in his own 
person, or at any one time, the identity of the 
ideas, meanings, expectations, of yesterday and 
to-day, of himself and of another person, of 
Newton and of the later students of Nature who 
have tested what they believe to be Newton’s 
ideas. One may, in each special case, doubt, 
therefore, whether the idea formed yesterday is 
the same in meaning as the idea tested to-day, 
whether two men mean the same by the hypotheses 
which they are trying to verify together, and so 
on. But this much seems clear : however doubt- 
ful, in the single case, any such proposition may 
appear, unless some such propositions are true, 
there is no such process as the repeated testing of 
the same ideas through successive processes of ex- 
perience, occurring at separate moments of time, 
or in the experiences of various human observers. 
But in that case it is not true that the proposition, 
* Such a testing of ideas by the course of experi- 
ence as Pragmatism presupposes actually takes 
place,’ expresses the facts. If, however, this pro- 
position is not true, the whole pragmatist account 


of truth becomes simply meaningless. On the other 
hand, if the proposition is true, then there is a kind 
of truth whose nature is inexpressible in terms of 
the pra^atist’s definition of truth. For there are 
propositions which no human being at any moment 
of his own experience can ever test, and which are 
nevertheless true. 

Much the same may be said of the pragmatist’s 
assertion regarding the ‘ workings ’ that an idea is 
said to ‘possess,’ or to which it is said to ‘lead.’ 
These * workings,’ by hypothesis, may extend over 
long periods of time, may find a place in diverse 
minds, and may involve extremely complex reason- 
ing processes {e,g. computations, as in the case of 
the Newtonian theory of gravitation) which are 
very hard to follow, and which no human mind can 
survey, in their wholeness, at any moment, or 
submit to the test of any direct synthetic observa- 
tion, The proposition, however, ‘These are the 
actual, and, for the purposes of a given test, the 
logically relevant worlcings of the idea that is to be 
tested,’ must itself be true, if the empirical com- 
parison of any one of these workings with the facts 
of experience is to be of any worth as a test. The 
truth of the proposition just put in quotation 
marks is a truth of a type that no one man, at any 
instant, ever personally and empirically tests. In 
every special case it may be, and in general must 
be, regarded as doubtful. Yet, unless some such 

S ositions are true. Pragmatism becomes a mean- 
}ss doctrine ; while, if any such propositions 
are true, there is a sort of truth of which Prag- 
matism gives no account. 

What holds of truth holds here, in general, of 
the conditions which make falsity possible. And 
the whole theory of true and false opinion, and 
consequently the definition of error, must be 
modified accordingly. In brief, Pragmatism pre- 
supposes a certain unity in the meaning and co- 
herence of experience taken as a whole — a unity 
which can never at any one moment be tested by 
any human being. Unless the propositions which 
assert the existence and describe the nature of this 
presupposed unity are themselves true, Pragmatism 
has no meaning. But, if they are true, Pragmatism 
presupposes a sort of truth whereof it gives no 
adequate account. To say this is not to say that 
Pragmatism gives a wholly false view of the nature 
of truth, but is only to insist upon its inadequacy. 
It needs to be supplemented. 

(iii.) Over against the theory of truth as the 
correspondence between a wholly external object 
and an ideal portrayal, and also in contrast with 
Pragmatism, there exists a theory of truth which 
defines that concept wholly in terms of a harmony 
between the partiju expression of a meaning which 
a proposition signifies and the whole of life, of 
experience, or of meaning, which, according to this 
theory, ideas and propositions intend to embody so 
far as they can. A proposition is true in so far as . 
it conforms to the meaning of the whole of experi- 
ence. Such conformity can never be attained 
through the mere correspondence of a portrayal 
with an external object. It can exist only in the 
form of the harmonious adaptation of part to 
whole — an adaptation that can best be figured in 
the form of the adaptation of an organ to the whole 
of an organism. 

If one reverts to the comparatively trivial 
instance of the sheep and the counting, the present 
view would insist, as Pragmatism does, upon the 
fact that, in counting sheep, one is attempting to 
adjust present ideas to the unity of an extended 
realm of experience, in which the observed sheep 
appear, now as grazing in the field, now as having 
their place in the herdsman’s enterprises, now as 
passing from one ownership to another, and so on. 
The one who counts wants to get such a present 
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idea of the sheep as will stand in harmonious unity 
with all else that can he or that is known with 
regard to them. The truth involved in the process 
of counting is itself of a relatively abstract and 
lower sort ; and hence is ill adai)ted to show what 
truth really is. For, in fact, to treat sheep merely 
as numerable objects is to treat them as what, on the 
whole, they are not ; hence to say, ‘ They are so 
many,* is to utter what is in some respects false. 
For they are sheep, and to say this is to say that 
each is a living organism, a unique indiviciual, a 
product of ages of evolution, and a being possess- 
ing values beyond those which commerce recog- 
nizes. Hence a numerical account of them has 
only ‘partial truth,’ and therefore is false as well 
as "true. The only wholly true account of the 
sheep would express {not merely portray) their 
character as facts in the universe of experience and 
of reality. One can say, at best, of the proposi- 
tion about their number that it is true in so far as 
it expresses a view about them which harmonizes, 
to the greatest extent possible for a numerical 
statement, with what experience, viewed as a 
whole, determines the place and the meaning of 
one’s present experience of the flock of sheep 
to be. 

Tnith, from this point of view, is an attribute 
which belongs to propositions in a greater or less 
degree. For single propositions, taken by them- 
selves, give us abstract accounts of facts, or rather 
of the whole in which every fact has its place, 
and from which it derives its characters. A pro- 
position is an interpretation of the whole universe, 
in terms of such a partial experience of the nature 
of the whole as a limited group of ideas can sug- 
gest. This interpretation is always one-sidea, 
precisely in so far as the group of ideas in question 
is limited. In so far as the partial view harmonizes 
with the whole, the proposition is true. Since the 
artial view, being one-sided, can never wholly 
armonize with the whole, each separate proposi- 
tion, if taken in its abstraction, is partially false, 
and needs to be amended by adding other pro- 
positions. 

This general theory of truth and falsity, while 
its sources run back into ancient thought, is 
especially characteristic of modem Idealism. That 
the truth of propositions about experience is a 
character determined by their relation to the ideal 
and virtual whole of experience, to the ‘ unity of 
apperception,’ is a thesis which forms part of 
Kant’s ‘Deduction of the Categories.’ The later 
developments of the ‘Dialectical Method,’ by 
Fichte and Hegel, and the analogous features of 
Schelling’s thought, led to more explicit theories 
of the relations between truth and falsity, and to 
the doctrine that every proposition, considered in 
its abstraction, is partially false, and needs amend- 
ment. Hegel, in the preface to his FhanomenologUy 
^erted that ‘Das Wahre ist das Ganze,’ and 
interpreted this as meaning that only what a 
survey of the total process of experience signifies 
enables us to know truth, while ‘partial views,’ 
such as we get on the way towards absolutes 
Wissen, are at once true and false — ^true, as neces- 
sary stages on the way to insight, and therefore as 
in harmony with the purposes of the whole ; false, 
as needing supplement, and as showing this need 
through the contradictions which give rise to the 
dialectical process. In Hegel’s Logic this view of 
truth is technically developed. With a difierent 
course of argument, with many original features, 
and with a more empirical method of investigation, 
a view of truth and error which belongs to the 
same general type has in recent times been de- 
veloped by Braaley, 

If one acce|>ts such a theory of the ‘ degrees of 
truth and falsity,’ and of trutlx as the harmony or 


organic unity between a partial view and the ideal 
whole of experience or of reality, the essence of 
error — that is, of false opinion — must receive a new 
interpretation. In the history of the development 
of Absolute Idealism, the theory of error has taken, 
on the whole, two distinct forms. 

(1) According to the first of these forms, usually 
emphasized by Hegel, error exists merely because 
it is of the essence of a partial view to regard itself 
as the total and final view, precisely in so far as 
the partial view inevitably passes through the 
stage of ‘abstraction,’ in which it defines itself to 
the exclusion of all other points of view than its 
own. Did it not pass through this stage, it would 
not be a live or concrete view of things at all. It 
simply would not exist. But (according to Hegel) 
the whole, in order to be an oi*ganism at all, 
requires the parts to exist. And, if the parts are — 
as in the case of opinions— partial views of the 
whole, and if the whole requires them to exist, 
each in its place in tlie system of spiritual life, it 
is the whole itself, it is the Absolute which requires 
the partial view to make, as it were, the experiment 
of regarding itself as true — that is, as an absolutely 
whole view. If a man is merely counting, he takes 
his objects simply as numerical ; and then real 
things seem to him, as to the Pythagoreans, to be 
merely ‘ numbers.’ Such a view, as an abstraction, 
is false ; but as a stage on the way to insight it 
is inevitable ; and as a concrete phase of opinion 
it is an error, that is, a positive belief in a falsity, 
or, again, a taking of partial view for the whole. 
To be sure, this ‘dwelling on the abstraction,’ this 
beharren or vertaeilen in the midst of falsity, is a 
phase ; and since, for Hegel (just as much as for 
the Pragmatists), the apprehension of truth is a 
living process, not a static contemplation, this 
phase must pass. An experience of the ‘ contra- 
dictions of finitude ’ must in its due time arise, and 
must lead to the recognition that the partial phase 
is false. This is what happens in the course of the 
history of thought, when the successive systems of 
philosophy — each a partial truth, required by the 
necessity of the thought-process and by the life of 
the Weltgeist to regard itself as absolutely true — 
succeed one another with a dialectical necessity 
that tends to larger and truer insight. The same 
sequence of necessary errors, which are all of them 
partial truths taking themselves to be whole and 
final, appears in the history of religion. 

(2) To Bradley, and to others among the more 
recent representatives of Idealism, to whom the 
dialectical method of Hegel appears in various 
ways unsatisfactory, this account of the way in 
which error arises, and, as a phase of experience 
and of life, is necessary, does not appeal. For 
such thinkers, error is, indeed, defined as a partial 
and (in so far) false view, which is not merely 
partially false and partially true, hut takes itself 
to be wholly true. The existence of such a dis- 
harmony between part and whole, in a realm of 
experience where the metaphysical presuppositions 
which these writers accept seem to require organic 
wholeness and harmony to prevail, and to be of 
the essence of reality, is an inexplicable event, 
which must be viewed as in some unknown way a 
necessary ‘ appearance,’ not a reality. 

As a statement of the ideal of truth which is 
alone consistent with rational demands, the Ideal- 
ism thus summarized seems to be, in great measure, 
successful. But its success is greatest with respect 
to the conception of truth as the teleological 
harmony or adjustment of a partial to a total view 
of experience and of its meaning. Precisely with 
regard to the problem of the possibility of error, 
that is, of disharmony between the demands of 
any partial interpretation of experience and that 
which is revealed and fulfilled by the whole of 
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experience, the idealistic theory of truth and of 
error has proved to he, thus far, most incomplete, 

3 . Conditions of a solution of the problem of 
error.— The foregoing survey shows that a satis- 
factory theory of error must meet the following 
requirements : 

( 1 ) It must he just to whatever interest in a 
decisive and unquestionably ‘ absolute ’ distinction 
between true propositions and their contradictory 
false propositions is justly urged by formal logic. 
That IS, no account of truth and error in terms of 
* partial views ’ and * the total view ’ of experience 
must be used to render the contrast of true and false 
anything but a decisive contrast, as sharp as that 
between any proposition and its contradictory. 

( 2 ) The theory of error must take account of 
the actual unity of the cognitive and the volitional 
processes. It has been the office of recent Pragmat- 
ism to insist, in its own way, upon this unity. 
But Hegel, in his Fhdnomenologu^ also insisted, 
although in another fashion, upon the fact that 
every insight or opinion is both theoretical and 
practical, is an effort at adjustment to the purposes 
of life, an effort to be tested by its genuine rational 
success or failure. 

(3) The theory of error must recognize that truth 
is a character which belongs to propositions so far 
as they express the meanings which our ideas get 
in their relations to experience, and not in their 
relations to wholly external objects. 

(4) That the rational test or the success of ideas, 
hypotheses, and opinions lies in their relations not 
to momentary experiences, but to the whole of life, 
so far as that whole is accessible, must also be 
maintained. 

(5) The existence of error, as disharmony be- 
tween the partial view which actively and, so to 
speak, wilfully asserts itself as the expression of 
the whole, must be explained as due to the same 
conditions as those which make possible finite life, 
evil, individuality, and conflict in general. 

( 6 ) Theoretical error cannot be separated from 
practical error. 

(7) A revision of Hegel’s dialectical method, a 
synthesis of this method with the empirical 
tendencies of recent Pragmatism, a combination of 
both with the methods of modern Logic seem, in 
their combination, to be required for a complete 
treatment of the problem of error. An error is the 
expression, through voluntary action, of a belief. 
In case of an error, a being, whose ideas have a 
limited scope, so interprets those ideas as to bring 
himself into conflict with a larger life to which he 
himself belongs. This life is one of experience 
and of action. Its whole nature determines what 
the erring subject, at his stage of experience, and 
with his ideas, ought to think and to do. He errs 
when he so feels, believes, acts, interprets, as to be 
in positive and decisive conflict with this ought. 
The conflict is at once theoretical and practical. 

Literaturb.— A ristotle, Metaph, vi. 4, 1027&, ix. 10, 1051&, 
On the Scholastic concept: Thomas Aquinas, Summac, Gent. 

i. 59, Summa Theol. i. 17. 1. In modern philosophy : Descartes, 
Princ. Phil, i- 48, Med. v, 42 ; Spinoza, Mhica, i. prop, xxx., 

ii. prop, xxxiv., and de E^nend. Intell. ; Locke, Essay on the 

Human Understanding ^ iv. ohs. 5, 20; Kant, Kritik der reinen 
VemuTiift, Riga, 1781, p. 81. On recent discussions: W. 
James, Pragmatism, London, 1907, The Meaning of Truth, 
do. 1909 ; F. C. S. Schiller, Humanism., do. 1903, Studies in 
Humanism, do. 1907, art. ‘Pragmatism’ in EBr'^^ \ H. H. 
Joachim, The Nature of Truth, do, 1906; F. H. Bradley, 
Logic, do. 1883, Appearance and Reality % do. 1897; art. 
‘Truth’ in DPhP (contains an important statement of the 
views of 0. S. Peirce). J . KOYCE. 

ESCHATOLOGY. — The principal subjects 
treated of in this article are the ‘last things’ 
strictly so called — the idea of judgment and retri- 
bution, or of a Day of Judgment, Millennial ideas, 
the catastrophic end of the world and its renewal, 
and how' the dead are related to that end of all 


things. The different views regarding the state of 
the dead are discussed in the article State op 
THE Dead (see also Blest [Abode of the], 
Messiah, Kesurrection-). 

I. Savage races. — {a) Betrihutive notions, — The 
question of the existence of the idea of future retri- 
butive justice among savages is not easily settled, as 
certainly, in some cases where it is believed in, it 
may be traced to outside influences — Hindu, Bud- 
dhist, Muhammadan, or Christian. Still, even 
here the idea must have been latent or already 
expressed in some form, else it would not so easily 
have been adopted. While a mere continuance of 
present earthly conditions is frequently believed 
m, distinctions according to rank, wealth, or power 
are commonly found. The future of the soul is 
also dependent upon the nature of the funeral 
offerings, or upon burial or non-burial, or upon 
the person having been tatued, circumcised, muti- 
lated in some particular way, or provided with 
certain amulets. An approach to a retributive 
doctrine is found in the wide-spread view — extend- 
ing upwards to the ancient Teutons and Mexicans 
— that cowardice debars from Paradise or incurs 
actual punishment ; courage being here a savage 
virtue which is rewarded. Again, since gods and 
spirits frequently punish in this life sins (not neces- 
sarily strictly moral shortcomings) against them- 
selves — tabn-breaking and the like — it was easy to 
extend this to the future life. Hence, neglect or 
contempt of worship, ritual, tabu, etc., is frequently 
punished in the Other-world, or keeps souls out of 
the more blissful state. 

This is a common belief in Melanesia and Africa (see ERE ii. 
683 f.; Brown, Melanesians and Polynesians, 1910, p. 195), in 
Polynesia (Ellis, Pol. Researches^, 1832, i. 396 f.), and in S. 
America (Qaup^s, [Coudreau, La France iquinoxiale, Paris, 
1887, ii. 196 f.]). 

In certain cases crimes which are detested by the 
tribe, and therefore by the tribal gods, and which 
are severely punished on this earth by torture or 
death, are also believed to be punished beyond the 
grave— a natural deduction. These crimes are 
mainly murder or theft committed against fellow- 
tribesmen, sorcery, adultery, incest, as well as 
lying, and even niggardliness. 

For examples, see Brown, op. cit. 195 ; Codrin^ton, Melon- 
esians, Oxford, 1891, p. 274 ; ERE ii. 686* ; Post, Grundriss der 
ethn. Jurisprudenz, Oldenburg' and Leipzig, 1S94-5, i. 41 (Amer. 
Ind.) ; Eink, Tales and Trad, of the Eskimo, 1876, p. 41 ; see also 
ERE iv. 266b, 256. Actual retribution (apart from outside in- 
fluences) is also alleged among the Andaman Islanders (Man, JAJ 
xii. [1883] 168, 162), Australians (Parker, More Aust. Legendar}? 
Tales, 1898, p. 96), Haidas, Salish, and other Amer. Indiais 
tribes (Harrison, JAI xxi. [1891-2] 17 ; Wilson, TES iii. 303),, 
Mintiras of Malacca (Steinmetz, A A xxiv. 582), Amus (ERE i. 
262“-), Masai (Merker, ZE xxxv. [1903] 735). In most of these 
instances the nature of the punishments points to native ideas. 
In some cases the ‘wicked' are simply annihilated (Grinnell, 
Pawnee Hero Stories, 1893, p. 365). 

A judgment is necessarily implied where a 
division on various grounds, or actual punishment 
by the gods, or exclusion from Paradise is believed 
to take place in the Other-\vorld ; but it is only 
sporadically that it is expressly stated to occur 
(Khonds [Hopkins, Bel. of India, Boston, 1895, 
p. 530], Chippewas [Dunn, Oregon, 1844, p. 104], 
Guinea Negroes [Pinkerton, Voyages, xvi. 401], 
Ainus {EBE i. 252]). Some of the West African 
secret societies probably teach a future judgment. 
Out of such primitive views the idea of judgment 
in the higher religions was evolved. 

The judgment may simply be an examination by some being 
or animal, to discover whether the person has the necessary dis- 
tinctive mark which admits to Paradise, or has done certain 
things according to custom in this world (Codrington, op. cit. 
266, 257, 265, 280 ; Pinkerton, iii. 303 [Massachusetts Indians]). 
In other cases some ordeal, appointed occasionally by a divinity 
or spirit, has to be undergone, which tests the man’s fitness for 
the blissful region (Schomburgk, Reisen in B. Guiana, Leipzig, 
1848, iii. 318 ; Thomson, The Fijians, 1908, pp. 121, 125, 128). Or 
it may consist in sending the good by one road leading to Para- 
dise, and the bad by another leading to a place of pain (Mooney, 

* Siouan Tribes,’ Bull. SU BE, 1894, p. 48 ; Bancroft, NR iii. 524 
[Karok] ; Ooudreau, op. cit. ii. 196 f.). Or, again, the bridge 
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wWch the dead must cross becomes an ordeal, the bad being: 
unable to cross it, or they are repelled by its guardian (Landau, 
RolU und Fegfemr, Heidelberg, 1909, p. 60 ; MRJS i. 493a, ii. 854). 
* Bad ' does not always here mean tne morally bad ; but the 
beings who examine and test the soul are primitive judges of the 
dead. Sometimes the spirits of the dead debar murderers and 
other undesirable persons from the blissful region, and force 
them to remain apart or in an undesirable place, or to wander 
restlessly on earth, and in some cases it is the spirits of persons 
injured in life by the new arrival who inflict such punishments 
—a natural extension of the idea of blood-revenge, aurvivingalso 
in higher religions (Codrington, 269, 274 f., 279, 288 ; Brown, 444 
[Kew Guinea] ; Couard, HER xlii. [1900] 268 [Algonquins] ; cf. 
Landau, 186 f.). 

(6) The Final Catastrophe . — The Andaman 
Islanders believe that spirits, apart from souls, go 
to a gloomy jungle below the earth, which is flat. 
But a time will come when a great earthquake will 
cause the world to turn over. The living will 
perish and change j>laces with the dead. Spirits 
will be re-united with souls, and live on the re- 
newed earth, in which sickness and death will he 
unknown (Man, /A/xii. 161 f.). Many American 
tribes (north and south) expected a catastrophic 
end of all things — frequently by fire, as the world 
had before been destroyed by water. But in such 
cases it was believed that, as certain persons 
escaped the flood to re-people the earth, so some 
would be hid from the fire and re-people the new 
world (Schoolcraft, Indian T7ib6s, 1853-56,1. 319, iv. 
240, 420 ; Brinton, Myths of New JVorld^, Philad. 
1896, p. 253 f.}. In a Choctaw legend the dead 
were to resume their bodies and live on the renewed 
earth. A similar re- peopling of the purified and 
renewed world after its final destruction by water 
was believed in by the Eskimos (Brinton, 302 ; 
Egede, Nachrichten von Grbnland, 1790, p. 156 ; 
Boas, 'Central Eskimo,^ 6 EBEW [1888] 5881). 
Probably Christian teaching has here influenced ex- 
isting native beliefs. The Mexican belief in a series 
of world-ages or ' suns ’ — each terminated by a cata- 
strophe, from which only a few weresaved for the new 
age— is akin to these. The Mexicans did not know 
vmen the existing age would terminate, but only 
that it would be at the end of a cycle of 52 years ; 
nor does it appear how the dead would fare at this 
consummation. This conception of the end of the 
world-age seems to have been unrelated to the 
myth of the return of Quetzalcoatl and the renewal 
of the Golden Age (J. G. Muller, Amer. Urrel.^ 
Basel, 1855, p. 5111 j see Ages of the World 
[Prim, and Amer.]), The Peruvians also believed 
in a former destruction of the world by water, and 
in its future destruction, signalized by an eclipse of 
sun or moon, in which the sun ^vould vanish, the 
moon fall on the earth, and a conflagration or 
drought would follow, in which all would perish 
{Miilier, 396 ; Brinton, 254). It is obvious that 
such myths are extensions of the observation of 
actual catastrophes and unexplained natural pheno- 
mena, and of the terrors inspired by them. 

2. Egyptian, — Of any Egyptian doctrine of a 
final catastrophe there is no record. The idea of 
judgment of the soul after death appertained to 
the Osiriau faith from the time of the XYIIIth 
dynasty, though it is found in connexion with the 
Ra doctrine in the Booh of the Gates. In this the 
judgment takes place in the Hall of Osiris — the 
sixtli domain through which the sun passes on his 
nightly journey ; but in the Booh of the Dead the 
judgment was preparatory to entering the true 
paradise of Osiris— the Fields of Aalu. 

The soul was brought iuto the presence of Osiris the judge, by 
Anuhis. Before him stood the balance in which Thdth the scribe 
would weigh the heart of the deceased against the feather which 
symbolized righceousness, or the image of Maat. Thoth was also 
the scribe who remstered the result with tablet and style. 
Around were seated tlie 42 Divine assessors to whom the famous 
‘ negative confession ' was made. If the soul passed through the 
ordeal of the balance, which may have been a test of the truth 
of the confession, it was rewarded by Osiris ; but if not, it is 
p^ible that it was eaten by the monster Am-mit, ‘Eater of the 
Dead,* or shared the fate of annihilation with the enemies of 


Osiris, who were hacked to pieces or thrown into pita or a lake 
of fire. How far such a retribution could be overcome by ‘ words 
of power ' is uncertain. These punishments are referred to in 
the Book of the Gates ; but, so far as they concerned souls, they 
could not be eternal, for the soul was annihilated. How judg- 
ment on the followers of Ra was pronounced is uncertain, but 
again in the Book of the Gates and the Book of That which is in 
Dimf we hear of the horrible punishments by which the annihi- 
lation of Ra’s enemies was brought about, and these enemies 
almost certainly included the wicked. This annihilation, accord- 
ing to Budge (Gods of the Egyptians, 1908, p. 265), was the mis- 
interpretation of a Kature-myth of the sun attacking with his 
rays and fiery glance. See also the whole scene of the judgment 
described in a story of a visit to Amenti, where annihilation, 
as well as fearful punishments of the wicked, is found (Griffith, 
Stories of the High Priests of Memphis, Oxford, 1900, p. 45 f.). 
Ci, further, artt. Eorwuir Religion, p. 243*, and Ethics and 
Morality (Egyi).), p. 475. 

3. Teutonic. — Though the general view of the 
division of sonls at death among the Teutons is 
non-moral, glimpses of a more ethical division and 
of a daily judgment after death by the gods are 
obtained. Crimes, such as offences against kins- 
men and gods, murders, adultery, and perjury, were 
punished (see Blest, Abode of [Teutonic], vol. ii. 
p. 708). Much more detailed is the picture of the 
final world-catastrophe as found in Vdluspd and 
Gylfaginnmg ; and, since it involves gods, but is 
not produced by them, it is automatic— a proof 
of its originality; while the whole picture of 
the catastrophe includes various elements in the 
mythology. 

All the regions and beings hostile to the iEsir, or gods, prepare 
for the final conflict, and those enemies whom the former had 
bound break forth to take part in it— the Midgard serpent, the 
Fenris wolf, Hel, and Loki. The world has become wholly evil, 
and this evil is esjiecially marked by the loosening of the ties of 
kindred. Signs in Nature— storms, floods, and the three-fold 
Finibul winter— precede the end. Those beinim now unbound, 
along with Surtr and his train from Muspelheim, attack the 
gods ; and Odin, Freyr, and Thor fall before their onslaught. 
The sun is darkened, the stars vanish, earth sinks into the sea, 
and fire bursts forth. After this a new earth springs from the 
waves, with green meadows. Its fields bring forth without 
labour, evil and sorrow are unknown, and the gods renew their 
youth on Idavbllr. Perhaps this new earth is the hidden para- 
dise of Mimir's grove, in which Llf and Lif thrasir are hidden and 
survive the great winter, according to one tnyth^ or this cata- 
strophe, so that a new and blessed race may spnng from them 
and re-people the earth (Vafthrudnismdl [Vigfusson-Powell, 
Corpus Poet. Boreale, Oxford, 1883, i. 67] ; Gylfag. § 63). But 
there is also added the conception of a final judgment by ‘a 
mighty one from above.* The righteous now dwell in Qiinl4, the 
wicked are condemned to Ni-strand. 

How far all this has been moulded by Christian influences is 
still uncertain. Most probably floating eschatological myths 
have been fixed in an orderly narrative by the poet of Vdlusgpd 
under such influences. There is acertain resemblance to Persian 
eschatology, while a world-catastrophe is hinted at in tales which 
have no connexion with VMuspd (Grimm, Tmt. Myth.^ Eng. tr., 
1880-88, pp. 429, 816). 

4 . For Celtic eschatology, see art. Celts, in 
vol. iii. p. 3021 

5. Greek and Roman.— In the earlier Greek 
poets, Homer and Hesiod, nothing is said ofjudg- 
ment. But such enemies of the gods as the Titans 
are shut up in Tartarus (Hes. Theog. 713 ff. ; 
Homer, II. xiv, 279, cl viii. 13), while Tityus, 
Tantalus, and Sisyphus sufier torments {Od. xi. 
6761). Minos in the under world gives laws to 
the dead {defiurreijovTa vtKVixenv), but he does not 
appear to act as judge (Od. xi. 567 1). But, under 
the influence of the Mysteries and of the Orphic 
and Pythagorean cults, the ideas of judgment and 
retribution became prevalent, and are found in 
later writers. Pythagoi'as taught a judgment of 
souls (Iambi. Vita Pyth. 291), and the Orphic 
judgment is depicted on the vase on which JEacus, 
Triptolemus, and Bhadamanthus appear as judges 
(J. E. Harrison, Prol, to Study of Greeh Bel?, 
Cambridge, 1908, p. 599). In the Mysteries it was 
also taught that the uninitiated, the profane, and 
the unjust were punished in the Other- world. 

Generally the judges, who exist independently in Pluto’s 
kingdom, are three in number — Minos, Bhadamanthus, and 
J^cus — and they were appointed to this office because they had 
acted justly on earth (cf. Plato, Gorgias, 6^). But the Mys- 
teries added a fourth, ’Xriptolemus, and Plato refers to all four 
as true judges in Hades (Apol. 41). They give judgment in a 
meadow at the parting of the ways, one of which leads to the 
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abode of the blessed, the other to Tartarus.i Their sentences or 
symbols (cnj/aeta) of their deeds are bound upon souls (Plato, 
Gorg. 623, iiep, x. 614 f.). Their shadows were the accusers of 
souls, according to the satire of Lucian (if swijpjjws, 10>-“probably 
a popular idea. 

The ideas of the Orphics and Pythagoreans are 
reproduced by Pindar (see 01, ii. 65 i. ; Thren, 
frag.) and Plato, bnt the conception of judgment 
and retribution is connected with that of metem- 
psychosis. Ten thousand, or, in the case of pure 
souls, three thousand, years elapsed before the 
soul returned to its primal home. Judgment took 
place at the end of life, when the soul was rewarded, 
or punished in places of correction (efs ra ijirb yijs 
SiKaiWT'/jpia), At the end of a thousand years the soul 
chose a new body, human or animal, and was bom 
on earth, to undergo further probation there, and 
to be rewarded or punished once more at death. 
Some souls, however, were too wicked ever to 
return, and remained for ever in Tartarus (Plato, 
Fhcedrus, 248 f. ; Bep. x. 614 f. ; cf. Gorff, 523 ; and, 
for a reference to similar teaching in the Mysteries, 
Laws, ix. 870). 

In the Pho&do (107, 113) the soul is led by its daemon to the 
place of judgment, and is then sent to bliss, or to purgatorial 
punishments followed by rewards for good deeds. Incurable 
sinners never leave Tartarus. 

Such beliefs as these were probably widely 
diffused among the Greeks, as we may gather even 
from the numerous passages referring to judgment , 
and the fate of souls in Lucian’s satires and from 
the caricature of Aristophanes. The dramatists 
seldom speak of a judgment of the dead (cf. .^sch. 
Suppl, 218 f., Eitm. 263 1), but it is referred to 
sporadically in other authors and on grave inscrip- 
tions. The Stoics held that evil souls were punished 
after death. Punishment was, however, purga- 
torial, though bad souls might become extinct. 
Seneca speaks of death as a day of judgment when 
sentence will be pronounced on all {Ep, xxvi.. Here, 
fur. 727 f. ; see Zeller, Stoics, 1870, p. 2061). The ' 
Epicureans rejected all such views, and taught that 
the soul died with the body (Lucr. iii. 417 1 ; cf. 
Hippol. Eefut. Hcb7\ i. 19). While among the 
Eoman people their native relimon taught nothing 
of judgment and future penalties, the poets ac- 
cepted the Greek ideas and the names of the judges 
of the dead, and frequently referred to them. ^ Thus 
in Vergil’s picture of the under world, Minos judges 
certain crimes, and Rhadamanthus judges in Tar- 
tarus {jEn. vi. 426 ff., 540 ff, j see other passages 
collected in Ruhl, De mortuorum judicio, Giessen, 
1903, p. 76 ff.). 

The conception of the end of all things was 
philosophical rather than popular and mythical, 
but the Stoic doctrine of the iKiri^ptacns became 
popular. How was the conception of the future 
life related to the cyclic change ? 

In Plato's theory of the two a-ges ever recurring, those who 
died in the period of disorder, when the universe was left to 
itself, were in the new age — the Golden Age — born from the 
earth as old men, and grew ever younger. The end of each 
period, when the earth began to move in an opposite direction, 
was marked by great convulsions of Nature. In the Stoic doctrine 
of the cyclic conflagration, all souls (or those which have not 
become extinct) are then resolved into the World-Soul or Primal 
Fire. This world-catastrophe over, the formation of a new uni- 
verse begins (Cicero’s renoudtio), and all things repeat themselves 
as in the previous cycles, and every person again plays his part 
in it. Did this include personal identity? Some answered that 
the persons were distinct without a difference, others regarded 
them as different (see Zeller, 156 ff.). Seneca, who gives a vivid 
picture of this world-confls^ration (Consol, aa Marciam), seems 
to have looked forward to living again in the next cycle (JEp. 
xxxvi. 10^, See Agbs or the World (Greek and Boman). 

6 . Hindu. — Although in the Higveda no clear 
statement of judgment is found, ana Yama appears 
mainly as king of the region of bliss, yet he is to 
some extent an object of terror, and a dark under- 
ground hell is spoken of as the fate of evil-doers 
(iv. 5. 5, vii. 104. 3, ix. 73. 8). In the Atharvaveda 

1 Plato says that Bhadamanthus judges souls from Asia, .^Sacus 
those from Europe, while Minos, as the oldest, decides difficult 
cases (Gorg. 624). 


the torments of this place are also referred to 
(v. 19). The later views differ widely from this, 
through the gradual introduction of the belief in 
! transmigration, while Yama is now the judge of the 
dead. The popular view is represented by various 
passages in the ^atapatka Brdhmana. The dead 
pass two fires, which ourn the wicked, bnt let the 
good go by: they are weighed in a balance, and 
their fate is thus decided. The good pass to bliss ; 
the wicked suffer in hell, or are re-horn as a 
punishment. In the Upanimds re-hirth in vari- 
ous conditions, in heaven, hell, or on earth, appears 
as the result of ignorance of the true end of exist- 
ence, viz. release from the chain of cosmic existence 
and absorption in the world-soul. Hinduism in all 
its forms endorses this view. All go to Yama over 
a dreadful road, on which the pious fare better 
than the wicked. Yama or Bliarma judges and 
allots the fate. Through endless existences and 
re-births — in human, animal, or plant forms— 
alternated with lives in the heavens or hells, the 
soul must pass. The Hindu doctrine of the Four 
Ages is connected with eschatology. The Four 
Ages — Jerta, tretd, dvdpara, and kali, each with 
its dawn and twilight periods — form a mahdyuga 
of 12,000 years, each of which is equivalent to 360 
human years, thus resulting in a period of 4,320,000 
years. A hundred such periods form a kalpa. At 
the close of the Kali age, or more usually now at 
the close of the final l^li of a kalpa, there is an 
apparent destruction of the world by fire and 
flood. The gods are absorbed by Brahma, along 
with their heaven and all good persons in it. Then 
follows the age-long sleep of Brahma (equal to the 
length of a kalpa), after which he re-creates the 
world. The process of transmigration begins anew, 
and all are re-born in higher or lower forms, to re- 
new their cosmic existence, save those who desire 
final and absolute absorption in the Supreme 
(see SEE vii. 77 f. ; xxv. pp. Ixxxiv, Ixxxvii ; 
xxxiv. 212 ,* Hopkins, op. cit. 419 f. ; Barth, Bel. 
of India, 1882, p. 93; AGES OF THE WOBLD 
[Indian]). 

7 . Buddhist. — In Buddhism the idea of karma 
afforded an automatic principle of iudgment, 
whereby the person after death enterea upon an 
existence, higher or lower, according to his actions. 
At death, the force resulting from actions combined 
with clinging to existence causes creation of the five 
skandhas, or constituent elements of being. This 
is so swift that there is hardly any break in the 
continuity of personality, which is thus re-created 
in one of the six states — ^ods, men, asuras, animals, 
plants, pretas, or inhabitants of one of the hells. 
The shortest term of punishment in a hell is 500 
years, but one may rise from that to life in a higher 
state, while a life in heaven may be succeeded by a 
life on earth or in one of the hells. But already in 
early Buddhism we find the idea — taken over from 
Brahmanism — that the warders of hell drag the 
wicked before Yama, who condemns them to one 
of the heDs (Monier- Williams, Buddhism, 1889, 
p. 114 f.). But it is in Northern Buddhism that 
this idea is more particularly developed. Here 
there is the conception of a judgment of the soul 
after death in the courts of the ten jud^s of the 
dead, one of whom is Yenlo (Yama). He judges 
with strict impartiality, and also fixes the hour of 
dissolution. 

After the deceased is clad in the black garment of sins, or in 
the shining garment of good deeds, the latber are weighed 
against evu in a balance. If the sins exceed, punishment fol- 
lows ; if good deeds, reward. Scenes of the judgment and of 

unishments are painted on the walls of temples, depicted in 

ooks, or formed with clay figures. The judgment-haUg are 
arranged like earthly tribunals. There is also a belief in a 
bridge over which souls pass ; the good cross it easily, but the 
■wicked fall from it to torments. Souls are subject to re-birth 
after existence in heaven or hell, this also being fixed by the 
judges. This conception of judgment is also found among the 
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Taoists (Bdkins, Chinese Buddhism, 1880, passim ; As. Joum. 
xxxi. [1840] 209 f. ; Legge, Rel. of China, 1880, 119 f. ; deQroot, 

jlctes du 6^^ Con^. Intern, des Orient., sect. iv. [1885] 97 f.). 

The Buddhist conception of kalpas has already- 
been discussed (Ages of the World [Buddhist]). 
Each great kalf^a ends with the destruction of 
the present universe — ^by water, fire, or wind. 
Creatures do not perish with the universe. Most 
of them are re-born in higher spheres, which can- 
not be destroyed. Others still in hell are re-born 
in the hell of some universe, the time for the 
destruction of which has not yet come. 

8. Parsi.— Some of the various elements of the 
eschatology of the BundahiS and other later docu- 
ments are already found in the Avesta, but it is 
^uite uncertain how far all are primitive, and it 
is more than likely that the earlier belief was one 
in mere continuance of the soul. After death the 
soul hovered near the body for three days and 
nights — if righteous, assisted by Sr6sh against 
demons; but if evil, tormented by evil angels. 
Then, according to its condition, it started for the 
Other-world with an escort of good or evil beings. 
Now the Chtnvat bridge was reached. Here the 
righteous met a beautiful virgin— the sum of his 
good deeds — who conducted him to Paradise, where 
he was introduced to Ahura, welcomed by Vohu- 
mano, and ^ven heavenly raiment and a golden 
throne {SBE iv. 373 f.); and (according to later 
belief) the wicked met an ugly hag— embodying 
his evil deeds— who led him to hell, Hhe obscure 
world ^ {SBE iv. 219, xviii. IDdtistdn-t Bintk, 
XXV. 5]). A weighing of the deeds of men at the 
bridge in the balance of Rashnh Razista, or a deci- 
sion by three judges— Mithra, Rashnd, and Srush 
—is spoken of in later documents. Those whose 
good deeds balanced their evil deeds were kept in 
HamSstakAn, a kind of intermediate state [SBE 
xxiv. 18 ; Book of Ardd Fir^[ed. Hang and West, 
Bombay, 1872], v., vi. 9f.).^ The bridge extended 
oyer hell and led to Paradise. For the souls of the 
righteous it widened, but for the wicked it narrowed 
to the breadth of a thread or a razor-edge, and 
they fell off or were cast into hell {SBE iv. 219). 

Here we may glance at the Iranian theory of the 
world-ages, each of four periods of 3000 years. 
Towards the beginning of the final 3000 Zara- 
thushtra is born. Towards the beginning of the 
second millennium of this period, evils increase, 
there- are signs in heaven and earth, and now 
Hfish^tar is born. Religion is restored, and he 
brings back the creatures to their proper state. 
Towards the beginning of the final millennium 
Hfish^tar-m^h is born. In his time creatures 
become more progressive and men do not die. But 
now evils again increase. The serpent Azhi-Dahak, 
confined in Mt. Demavend by Fretun, breaks 
forth, but is destroyed by Sfim ; and at the close of 
the period S&shyans, the Persian Messiah, ‘who 
makes the evil spirit impotent and causes the 
resurrection and future existence,’ is born {Bahman 
YaStj iii. 1 ff. ; BundahiS^ xi. 6 f. ; Dtnkart, vii. 9 f . ; 
for the chronology, see West, SBE, v. Introd. Ivf.). 
Now begins the new order of things. All mankind, 
be^nning with Gay6mart, followed by M^shya 
and Mashy6t, are raised from the dead (cf. 1 Co 
15^, and Vita Adae et Evae, 42 ; Apoc. Mosis, 13^^ 
[Adam is first raised, then his descendants]). Then 
follows the great assembly, in which each sees his 
good and evil deeds. The righteous are set apart 
from the wicked ; the former are taken to heaven, 
and the latter cast back to hell for ‘the punish- 
ment of the three nights ’—their final punishment. 
Fire now melts the earth and remains like a river. 

1 This state appears to have two parts, one for the not quite 
righteous, and one for the not wholly sinful (Ddt. Dintk, xxiv, 
6, xxxiiL 2). But souls of some sinners are often said to remain 
in hell * till the resurrection ’—perhaps implying that others are 
released from it. Or a specified time m hell is mentioned 
(8J5JSiv. »7t,81,82, 136). 


All must pass through it,^ but to the righteous it is 
like warm milk, to the wicked like molten metal. 
Ahriman and his hosts are defeated by Ahura and 
his angels, and perish in the conflagration (cf. 
SBE xxiii. 306 f.). Now all come together; rela- 
tions recognize each other ; men have the age of 40 
years and children of 15 years. All are now im- 
mortal and clad in spiritual bodies, and awards are 
apportioned according to merit. Hell becomes 
pure, and is brought back for the enlargement of 
the world. The earth is renewed and made im- 
mortal and extends to heaven {Bund. xxx. ; Dink. 
ix. ; Ddtistdn4 Dinik, xxxii. 14). The anticipated 
joys both of heaven and of the renewed world are 
of a highly spiritual character (Soderblom, La Vie 
future d’apr^s le mazd^isme, Paris, 1901, pp. 
128, 269 ; for the Yima legend, see ERE i. 208). 

9. Muhammadan, — Muhammadan is based upon 
Jewish and Christian (and possibly Parsi) eschat- 
ology, though there are some important differences. 
After death all persons are visited in the grave by 
two angels, who examine them as to their faith. 
If the answer is satisfactory, the dead sleep on in 
peace ; otherwise, they are struck with a hammer 
and the earth pressed down upon them. 

There is a general belief that before the judgment the faithful 
dead are in a state of repose. They are said to enter al-Bar- 
zakh. They dwell in or near the grave, but the wicked are 
tormented there or in a foul dungeon {SBE vi, p. Ixix ; Sale, 
Koran, Prel. Discuss. § iv. ; Hughes, Dl, 1895, s.v. ‘Barzakh’). 

Many wonderful signs precede the Last Day or 
the Day of Judgment {yaum ad-dln ; cf. as-Sd'a, 
‘the Hour’), the time of which is known only to 
God. The Mahdi will establish a reign of right- 
eousness; ad-Dajjdl, or Antichrist, will appear 
and be slain by Jesus, who will become a Muliam- 
madan; Gog and Magog will be released. . . . 
Then the angel Isr^fii will sound the trumpet, 
which will be followed bv frightful convulsions in 
Nature. At the second blast all creatures will die. 
At the third the resurrection will take place, and 
all will rise to ^ve an account of themselves out of 
the book of their deeds. God is set on His throne 
with His angels. The recording angels who follow 
men all through life witness against them, and the 
works of men are weighed in a balance. The 
judgment lasts 1000 or 50,000 years. All must now 
cross the bridge as-Sirat, which passes over hell to 
Paradise, and is finer than a hair and sharper than 
the edge of a sword. The righteous cross xt easily, 
but the wicked fall or are thrown from it to hell. 
Earth and heaven are changed. 

Tfcs righteous pass to the seven regions of Paradise, the 
sensual joys of which, as described in passages of the Qu^ran 
(dating, curiously enough, from Muhammad’s monogamous 
period), are such as would appeal to people living in a desert 
region, and are often direct transcripts of old pagan verses 
(Jacob, Altarab. Beduinenlebm'^, 1897, p. 107 f.). They are often 
spiritualized by Muhammadans, while in the Qu’ran itself more 
spiritual joys are set forth (xiii. 20-24), Many also regarded 
the torments of the seven regions of hell as purgatorial, at least 
for sinful believers and perhaps for all (Macdonald, Develop- 
ment of Muslim Theol,, 1903, p, 130 ; Bukhari, viii. 170). 

Some hold that heaven and hell did not come into existence 
until the Judgment, and Jahm ibn Safwan taught that both 
would finally pass away and God would remain alone (Mac- 
donald, 138). Many deny that men are judged by their works, 
and the corporeal resurrection is also often set aside. 

10. Hebrew and later Jewish.— (a) Not till a 
comparatively late period of Hebrew history is 
there any idea of a retributive judgment at any 
period after death.^ The soul passes to Sheol, but 
‘ death is itself a final judgment ; for it removes 
man from the sphere where Jehovah’s grace and 
judgment are known ’ (W. R. Smith, Prophets of 
Israel, 1897, p. 64). Retribution is limited to this 
life, and eschatology is almost invariably connected 
with the development of history ; its subject is the 

1 While the general Bab. view of the after-life seems to have 
regarded it as unconnected with morality,, it hwi t»een thought 
that some traces of a retribution-doctrine and of a judgment of 
the dead may be found, e.g. in the poem of the Descent of Iltar 
(see Jeremias, Bab. Conception of Heaven * and Hell, 1902 
p.49). 
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nation. Many of the elements of later Jewish 
eschatology are already found in the prophetic 
books, even in the earliest, although some of the 
passages in Amos, Hosea, Micah, etc., relating to 
the Messianic Kingdom are later interpolations. 
Jahweli appears in judgment upon Israel and also 
the nations, though this judgment is less a process 
of investigation than actual vengeance. The time 
of judgment, preluded by or including various 
woes, is summed up comprehensively as ‘ the Day 
of Jahweh’ (see below), the day of Jahweh’s vindi- 
cation against the sinful nation. He punishes it 
or the wicked in it with the scourge of the Gentiles 
and with captivity ; but, as in Zephaniah and later 
prophets, there is a wider retribution. The Gentiles, 
sometimes conceived as His instruments in punish- 
ing Israel (Hab 1^^), are themselves punished because 
of their mad pride and idolatry (cf. Is 14). Famine 
and pestilence and the sword lay the people waste. 
The wicked, whether of Israel or ojf the nations, 
are objects of Jahweh’s fury ; they flee before 
Him and are destroyed (Am 3^ Is 8^^ 11^ 13^^ 17® 
24-^^*- 37^®^*, Zeph Nah 1®). Nature itself is con- 
vulsed at His presence — sun, moon, and stars are 
darkened; the heavens are shaken or rolled to- 
gether ; mountains and hills are scattered ; the 
earth is burned or destroyed by water, or shaken, 
removed, or dissolved (Am 9®, Zeph 1®^- Nah 1®^*, 
Hag Hab 38'-, Is 2i2<- 13io*- 24. 34«-, Ezk 

38^®). 

This conception of Nature convulsed at Jahweh’s appearing is 
connected with the idea that, behind the great phenomena of 
Nature — earthquake, fire, flood, storm, lightning — are His power 
and presence. These are manifestations of Him (Ps.lS^f*, Hab 3, 
Jg 5«.). This idea is rooted in the old Nature religion, which 
had its storm-, thunder-, and earthquake-gods, or personified 
these phenomena themselves. 

An additional historical feature in the midst 
of eschatological ideas is that of the Captivity as 
a punishment or part of the judgment. Jahweh’s 
controversy with His people is that because of 
their neglect of Him they must be punished, while 
through punishment, even that of captivity, lies 
the way to restoration and the establishment of 
His will in the hearts of a regenerate nation. 
Punishment is the means of reformation for Israel, 
as well as for the nations (Hos 6. 10^® 14, Jer 24^ 
31®®^*)- Or, more generally, through all those woes 
which are the expression of His judgment He is 
preserving a faithful remnant who survive because 
of their faithfulness (Mic 7®, Am 3^® 5^® 9®*-, Is 4®^* 
013 io20f. iiiif. 27^® 28«* 44®®, Zeph 2® 3^®^*, Hab 2% or 
who are the nucleus round which gathers the re- 
formed and repentant nation (cf. the repentance of 
the nation in Hos 2^^ 6^** 11^®^ 13^^). They are 
restored to the land, or they remain in it because 
the destruction of the kingdom would not agree 
with the accomplishment of the Divine purpose 
(Isaiah). Now begins the reign of peace and safety 
on earth. Throughout, Jahweh is regarded as the 
Deliverer, and it is He or the manifestation of His 
glory (Is 4®) that continues to dwell under the new 
conditions among His people as Ruler and Judge, 
and to be their ‘ everlasting light ’ (Is 2®^* .4®^* 40® 
60^®, Zeph Zee 2^^) ; He reigns in Jerusalem 
(Is 24®® But in some prophecies Jahweh sets 

over the restored people an ideal warrior— or priest- 
king, semi-Divine (cf. El Githdr, ‘Mighty God,’ 
Is 9®), or endowed with the Divine spirit (Is 11®), or 
of David’s line, to sit on the throne of David and 
to execute justice. Under him (or perhaps under 
a line of such kings) the righteous nation will 
dwell in peace, and his whole delight will be in the 
fear of the Lord (Is 9^- «• « ID*- Z2\ Jer 23®^* 33^®, Mic 
6®, Zee 6®** 9®*‘; cf. Ps 110). This king is the 
‘ Messiah’ or ‘anointed one’ of later Judaism. 

In Is 42 to 63 passim, we find the servant who suffers, not for 
his own sins but for the sins of others, who dies and is then 
highly exalted. He is the deliverer of Israel, as well as the 
li^ht and teacher of the nations. By him an ideal Israel, or the 


righteous remnant, or even an individual (as in 6212-53), may be 
intended. But, though the passages have a close bearing on 
Christas Messianic work, they were not certainly regarded by 
the Jews as Messianic before the time of our Lora. In the 
Talmud the Suffering Servant is sometimes regarded as 
equivalent to Messiah suffering with His people ; and Justin 
{Dial, with Trypho, 68, 69) makes his Jewish interlocutor accept 
the doctrine of the Suffering Messiah. But this does not point 
to a general Jewish belief, nor is there any trace of the latter in 
the Gospels. 

Zion will now be re-built and become the spiritual 
metropolis of the earth, an immovable city and a 
quiet habitation, established on the top of the 
mountains ; and to it shall all nations flow (Is 2® 4® 
332® 40. 651®, Mic 4«-, Jer SQi®, Zee 2, Ezk 401^*). 
Nature will be changed ; there will he new heavens 
and new earth (perhaps a later conception) ; the 
moon will shine as the sun, and the sun’s light 
will be increased sevenfold. There will he abund- 
ance of waters and of provender for flocks and 
herds. These, as well as men, will multiply ex- 
ceedingly, and there will be marvellous fertility 
and increase in corn and wine. The desolate land 
will become like the garden of Eden (Am 9'®^-, Is 
30m 351. 2. 7 0517 0022^ Hes 110 2i8f., Zec 8^®, Ezk 34^4. 27 
309 f. 30. According to Ezk 47“*, a river will flow 
from the temple. It will be full of fish, and on its 
banks will stand trees with unfading leaves and 
continuous fruit — the leaves used for medicine, the 
fruit for food (cf. Ps 46^ Rev 22^- ®). Further, the 
wildest animals will live at peace with each other, 
and ‘ a little child shall lead them ’ ; or there will 
be no more any evil beasts (Hos 2^®, Is 11®'* 35® 65®®, 
Ezk 34®®). All human ills will be done away ; the 
lame will walk, the deaf hear, the dumb speak, the 
blind see ; and there will be no more weeping, 
sorrow, or sighing (Is 30^® 35®**, Ezk 34^®). The 
ransomed will obtain joy and gladness ; the mem- 
bers of the restored nation will be given a new 
heart and spirit, they will no more do iniquity, the 
law will be written in their hearts, and all will 
know the Lord (Is 35^®, Ezk 36®®, Zeph 3'®, Jer 31®“* 

‘ the new covenant ’ ). 

While the picture of the happy future on earth is now more 
sensuous, now more spiritual, there is no doubt that it is largely 
described in terms of the mjiihical Eden and the past Golden 
Age, according to a principle which emerges more clearly in 
later Apocalyptic — that of renewal, or of restoring the present 
state to its former condition (cf. § 15, and Ep. Mam. 6* iBov, 
iroift) TO. eaxara. o)? ra Trpwra). (1) Peace among animals, no 
ravenous beast, the child (= Adam) leading them; cf. Is ll^f- 367, 
Ezk 3428 with Gn 20. (2) Desert and waste become beautiful 
and fertile; cf. Is SSif*, Am 9i3 with Gn 29, Ezk 318-9. (3) 

Abundance without labour ; cf. Gn 317-19. (4) The waters and 
the trees ; cf. Ezk 47if-, Ps 464*‘‘ with Gn 29f-. (6) The new state 
is on a mountain, in accordance with the idea that Paradise was 
on a mountain ; cf. Is 22 ll9 with Ezk 281^, Gn 219 (where the 
presence of a river suggests a height). Is 14i8- 1^ (the north and 
heaven are the same, cf. Ezk l^). This mountain is now to be 
Mt. Zion (Is 3510, Ps 482 ).i (6) There is to be no bodily defect or 
sorrow (Is 358f-) or war (Is 22f- 119, Mic 4i7-, Zec 99- 10, Jer 238- 6), 
but everywhere happiness and contentment (Is 256 551-8)^ while 
Jahweh will be present among men — all features of the past 
Golden Age. (See Gunkel, Schopfung und Chaos, Gottingen, 
1895; OesWiey, EvoL of Mess. Idea, London, 1908, pp. 135 f., 
262 f. ; Volz, Jiid. Eschat., Tubingen, 1903, p. 296 f.) These ideas 
of future earthly bliss correspond also with the picture of Other- 
world bliss as conceived in later Judaism and in Christianity. 
They suggest, in effect, heaven on earth ; hence they could be 
directly transferred to the picture of the heavenly Paradise 
seen in Jewish and Christian visions. 

Throughout these prophecies the blessings of the 
future are on this earth and for the righteous 
remnant of Israel — the living in whom the nation 
finds its true immortality, a future rather than the 
present generation. But it is obvious that, since 
the state of the dead in Sheol was a dreary one, 
the question must have pressed for solution — Are 
the righteous dead to have no share in the future 
joy? Hence the gradual emergence of the belief 
that they would rise to share in this earthly 
felicity. This satisfied, to some extent, the grow- 
ing and passionate desire for communion with God 
after death. What had been already used as a 

1 Cf. Bab. myth of the mountain of the gods in the north 
(Hommel, Die Insel der Seligen in Mythus u. Sage der Vorzeit, 
Munich, 1901, p. 35 f.X 
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daring metaphor to describe the restoration of 
Israel (Hos 6^ Ezk 37) now, possibly under Per- 
sian influences (though it is not absolutely neces- 
sary to assert those), became a vital doctrine, 
stated for the first time in Is 26^^. Thus, after the 
judgment was accomplished, the righteous remnant, 
or the purified nation along with the righteous 
dead, would form the Kingdom of God in the 
renewed earth, of which a renewed Jerusalem 
would be the spiritual centre. 

When the restoration was completed, and when 
these blessings seemed as far ofl‘ as ever, the 
prophets still spoke of a time of judgment as 
imminent, in which the nations and the wicked 
would be destroyed. According to Haggai, it 
would be a day of destruction for the heathen, 
followed by the , establishment of the Messianic 
king (2®^* In Joel there is the first appearance 
of an actual scene of judgment, preceded by signs 
in the heavens. The nations are assembled in the 
Valley of Jehoshaphat, judged, and destroyed ; but 
Israel, already purified and restored, now enjoys 
peace and blessing. In Malachi Jahweh will 
come, preceded by Elijah (an idea perhaps suggested 
by the story in 2 K 2p or His messenger, to judge 
and destroy the wicked, to recognize those who 
had trusted in Him, and to dwell in Jerusalem. 
Out of this conception of a judgment still in the 
future arises the later eschatology, which, how- 
ever, made use of all the elements of the earlier, 
as detailed above. 

Thus in Daniel, following the vision of the four 
beasts (=the world-powers of Babylon, Media, 
Persia, and Greece), there is a judgment scene. 
The Ancient of Days sits with His hosts, and the 
books are opened. Dominion is taken from the 
beasts, and the fourth beast is slain. Now begins 
an eternal kingdom on earth possessed by the 
saints (regenerate Israel), typified by *a Son of 
Man ’ or a human being, to whom all nations are 
subject (7^®^*).^ But, according to another picture, 
there is a period of great trouble, in which Michael 
delivers Israel, or every one whose name is written 
in the book. There is also a resurrection, of some 
of the righteous to everlasting life, and of some of 
the wicked to everlasting shame and contempt 
(probably in Gehenna)— the latter an entirely new 
conception (122). 

Occasional references to the blessed future on earth occur in 
the Apocryphal books. God will arise to judge and destroy 
the heathen and unrighteous (Sir 3518 368f.). Israel is delivered 
and the gathering of the dispersed follows (36ii 50, cf. Bar 284 
438.87 65-9, 2 Mac 218 737, cf. 1 Mac 257), and the kingdom 
endures for ever. In Tobit 13if* the people are scourged and 
then brought out of all lands. Jerusalem is restored in beauty, 
and the nations bring gifts and serve God (ISiu- 145f-). The 
resurrection of the Just only is taught in 2 Mac, in a somewhat 
material fashion (7S-ii- 14.23. 23 1244 1446). But it is uncertain 
whether they are raised up to the future kingdom on earth, 
though 724 as well as the date of the book seems to support this 
view. 

(6) A doctrine of future retribution emerged 
gradually in Hebrew thought. Ifc is adumbrated 
in Ps 491^*^® 73^^*', and more clearly in Is 24^1*22 
(4th cent. ?), 50^^ 66^"^ (5th cent. ?), and in Dn 12^. 
Besides retribution in this life, the wicked are 
punished in the other world according to 2 Mac 6^* 
7341. jjj ■W'isdonx the wicked are punished after 
death (4^®*-) and judged by the nghteous dead. 
These ideas appear more definitely in Apocalyptic 
literature. 

(c) The Day of Jahweh , — In its earliest concep- 
tion the Day of Jahweh must have meant a 
mythical manifestation of Jahweh in the majesty 
of terrible natural phenomena conquering hostile 
evil powers. The whole conception is based on 
mythical ideas, and to the end the Day was 
regarded as accompanied with dreadful convulsions 

1 Of. Sir 4810, Sib. Or, ii. 187 f., Mk 615 911 etc. ; see also § 8, 
where it is shown that two prophets precede the Persian 
SOshyans. 


in Nature out of which a new order was evolved.^ 
This primitive view gave place to another popular 
idea. The Day would be one in which Jahweh 
would judge and destroy Israel’s enemies, who 
now (and also in the Prophets) take the place of 
the hostile evil powers. It would he a day of 
battle like the ‘day of Midian’ (Is 9^; for the 
corresponding Arab idiom, see W. K. Smith, 
FrophetSi 398). There was no ethical element 
here ; Israel was to he avenged because of her de- 
votion to outward ritual. Jahweh would manifest 
Himself in light (Am 5^®) ; there would be abund- 
ance in the land and festival gladness (5^®*-^®). 
There would be a renewal of the conditions of the 
Golden Age. To this conception Amos, followed 
by other prophets, gives a direct denial. Israel 
must also be judged and suffer in the Day of 
Jahweh, a day of darkness, sorrow, and fear, 
because she has neglected the ethical side of His 
religion (S^^*)- The unrighteous nations hostile to 
Israel, and regarded often as the instruments of 
Israel’s punishment, would also suffer, but mainly 
Israel (3^). Thus Jahweh’s character as a righteous 
God would he vindicated. If the passages in Amos 
and Hosea referring to a restoration following 
upon these judgments be later interpolations, then 
they, like Micah, regard the Day as one issuing in 
nothing but doom. But this idea soon gave place 
to another. The nation purified, or a righteous 
remnant, and in some cases the heathen nations 
also, would find the Day ultimately issue in bless- 
ing. Here the prophets in part take over the 
popular view of the Golden Age issuing out of the 
manifestation of Jahweh in the convulsions of 
Nature, but at the same time they spiritualize it, 
and limit this bliss to those who survive because of 
their righteousness. The restoration is to he not 
on a natural but on a righteous foundation. 

This is more particularly seen in Nahum and Habakkuk, in 
whom a conception of file Day is found which somewhat 
resembles the popular one in form, but differs from it in essence. 
Judah is now regarded as already righteous (Nah li5, Hah 14), 
and tbe Day of Jahweh is His terrible vengeance against her 
wicked foes. Thus His righteousness and that of Judah are 
vindicated. 

In Jeremiah and Ezekiel the relation of the 
individual to Jahweh is emphasized (Jer 9^ 3P®* 
Ezk 14^^* 18^'^). Hence with them the Day of 
Jahweh was less a manifestation of His judgment 
on the nation than on the individuals composing 
it, and it issued in the restoration of righteous 
individuals (Jer 3'®'* 24^ 31®®- ^ Ezk 6®*- 11^® 

14131. 3318 39281.)^ nations as such also share in 
the judgment ( J er 25^®*- 46 if. ). The relation of the 
nations who survive the judgment to the blissful 
Kingdom is differently viewed in these Prophets, 
and their differing views were reproduced in later 
works. 

According to Jeremiah, the nations participate in the King- 
dom (317 41.2 1216 I6iy>--a view which is followed by other 
prophets (Mic 4if-, Zee 2ii), for some of whom the idea of a 
Day of Jahweh hardly exists, its place being taken by that of 
Israel as the means of the world’s restoration (cf. Is 4514 4922f. 
22*4 [post-exilic] 192if-, cf. Ps 2227f. 652 37). iij Malachi, where 
the same hope is found, there is a Day of Jahweh. According 
to Ezekiel, while the righteous remnant wiH be restored, the 
nations will be utterly destroyed in the Day of Jahweh’s 
vengeance (2l25fi 26 £E. 36 ; cf. 38. 39). This view has already 
been found in Nahum and Habakkuk. It is found also in 
other prophets, who look forward after the Return to a 
destruction of the nations (Is 84, Hag 12 26f. 20f.^ Zec ll8f.) 
previous to the establishment of the new era. Or the nations 
or such of them as survive the Day will become servants of 
Israel (Zee 2U 820f., Dn 714, and see above). In Ezk 38. 39 
hosts coming from the north, Gog from the land of Magog, 
against restored Israel, are utterly destroyed (cf. Zee 14if*)~ 
an idea destined to play an important part in later eschatolo^, 
Jewish and Christian (see Bousset, Rel. des JudentumSy 
Berlin, 1903, p. 206 f., Antichrist^ 1896, p. 128 f.). 

The idea of the Day as an actual judgment-scene 
or assize is found in J1 3®^, when the heathen are 
assembled in the Valley of Jehoshaphat, where 

iSee Gunkeh Zum religionsgesch, V&rstdndnis des Neuen 
Test.^y Gottingen, 1910, p. 22; Gressmann, Der (Trsprung der 
israelitisch-jiid. Eschdt.y Gottingen, 1905. 
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Jahweh sits to judge them, after the restoration 
of His people to whom they have been hostile and 
who are now penitent. The nations are destrcg^ed. 
A world- judgment is already suggested in Zeph 
12. s. 18 38 ^ jg 34 ^ 25^®®"*, Hag 2^2, and it reappears 

in Daniel. 

Various names for the Day of Jahweh in the OT are ‘the 
Day* (Ezk 7i0), * that Day ' (Is 3023), ‘ the time ' or ‘ that time ' 
(Ezk 712, Jer SL^), ‘ the Great Day ’ (Ji 2n, Zeph l^^), * the Day of 
wrath * ^eph cf . Ro 25) ; cf. ‘ the Great Day of His wrath ’ 
(Rev 617). In Apocryphal and Apocalyptic literature the 
phrase which refers to the time of judgment, either before or 
after the Messianic Kingdom, varies, but it covers ideas similar 
to those already found in the Prophets — ‘ the Day of Judgment ’ 
(Enoch, Seer, of En. 391, 4 Ezr 739 Apoc, Bar. 608, Test. xii. 
Pair. CLevi 32], Jth 1617, Jul, 1017 2221), ‘the Day of the Great 
Judgment* (Jub. 23ii, Seer, of En. 604 ). other titles are ‘ the 
Day of the Great Consummation,* ‘the Day of tribulation, 
darkness, or slaughter,’ * that Great Day * (see Charles, note to 
En. 452, p. 125 f.); ‘the Day of the Great Condemnation’ 
(Jub. 610), *the Day of the Lord's judgment’ (Ps. Sol. 1613), 
‘the Day of the Wrath of Judgment’ (Juh. 2430), ‘the Day of 
turbulence and execration and indignation and anger’ (Jub. 
3610), ‘the Day of the Mighty One* {Apoc. Bar. 660), ‘the 
Consummation of the times ’ or ‘ of the ages and the beginning 
of the Da.y of Judgment’ (Apoc. Bar. 133 608, cf. 298, also 2{^ 
‘My redemption; s=Day of Judgment] has drawn nigh,’ cf. Lk 
2128, IP 47), ‘the Visitation’ (Ass, Mos. II8), ‘the Day of the 
Ordinances,’ or ‘ the Day of the Ordinance of the Lord in the 
righteous judgment of God’ (Test. xii. Patr. [Levi 83]). Some- 
times God, occasionally Messiah (En. 622 6927), acts as jud|:e. 
In the NT the phrase passes over to our Lord’s Parousia with 
which is joined the Judgment, and it appears in the forms ‘ the 
Day of the Lord Jesus °(1 Co 55, 2 Co li4), ‘the Day of Jesus 
Christ,’ ‘the Day of Christ’ or ‘of our Lord Jesus Christ' 
(Ph 16 216, 2 Th 22, 1 Co 18), ‘the Day of the Lord’ (1 Th 62, 
2 P 310), ‘the Day’ or ‘that Day’ (1 Co 313, 2 Ti I12.I8 48, 2 Th 
110), ‘the Day of Judgment’ (Mt IQis II22, 2 P 3?, 1 Jn 4i7), 
‘the Great Day of God’ or ‘of his Wrath’ (Rev 1614 617); cf. 
Lk 1724 ‘go shall the Son of Man be in his Day,’ and St. Paul’s 
pregnant phrase, ‘the Day of Wrath, and revelation of the 
righteous judgment of God ’ (Ro 2®). 

(d) Apocalyptic, eschatology. — ^In approaching the 
period of Apocalyptic literature, it must be borne 
in mind that, while its roots are fixed in and 
nourished by OT prophecy (where also Apocalyptic 
ideas are not unknown, e.g. Ezk 37 ft*., Zee 1 ff. ; 
cf. also Dn.), its anticipations are of a much more 
detailed character, and announce coming events in 
a formal manner. It also occupied a different 
standpoint from that of the orthodox Pharisaic 
schools. This literature was of a popular character, 
and did much to quicken that belief in the Messiah 
and the coming of the Kingdom, as well as the 
individual hope of the future, which were so 
characteristic of the people’s thoughts in Christ’s 
time. Moreover, it can hardly be doubted that 
He and those who wrote of Him were familiar, if 
not with that literature, at least with the popular 
views to which it had given birth. This raises a 
strong presumption that the eschatology which He 
taught or which was attributed to Him followed 
the lines of current ideas, hut, as will he seen, 
with important difierences. 

(i.) In Apocalyptic writings the coming of 
Messiah, or the advent of the new order, often 
inaugurated by God Himself, or the final judg- 
ment, is preceded by terrors and sorrows (the 
‘ Messianic woes’) and by frightful convulsions in 
Nature. God or Messiah destroys the enemies of 
Israel, and spiritual foes— Beliar, demons, evil 
angels — are also destroyed. Meanwhile, through 
all these horrors, the true Israel is concealed (cf. 
Is 26^^ Enoch 96^, Ass. Mos, 10). Then follows 
the eternal or temporal Kingdom on earth, the 
somewhat sensuous description of which — great 
fruitfulness, eating and drinking, begetting 
numerous children — ^together with more spiritual 
ideas — the absence of sin, the nearness of God to 
His people— reproduces the thought of the Prophets. 
While in some writings Messiah has no place 
(certain sections of Enoch and Apoc. Bar., Ass. 
Mos., Secrets of Enoch), in others he is introduced 
mechanically, but in others again he has a most 
important place {Test. xii. Fair., En. 37 fl*., Ps. Sol., 
4 Ezra, sections of Apoc. Bar.), and, as in JSn. 37 ff., 


he acts as Judge. The destruction of Israel’s 
enemies easily passes over into the thought of a 
Last Judgment of Israel and the actions already 
adumbrated in the Prophets ; and this, in necessary 
association with ideas of Resurrection, is a dominat- 
ing conception of Jewish eschatology. Prominent, 
too, in some writings is the thought of future and 
final bliss or torment in the Other- world. 

The Apocalyptic writings show three well-defined 
notions of the future : (1) continuing the prophetic 
conception, there is judgment followed by the 
establishment of a blissful Kingdom on earth or on 
a renewed earth (En. 1-36. 37-70 [new heaven and 
earth], 83-90 ; Sib. Or. iii. 194 f. ; Test. xii. Patr. ) ; 
(2) the Kingdom is temporary, and at its close 
Judgment begins, followed by the dawn of the 
eternal world (En. 911, Apoc. Bar. [various sec- 
tions], Secrets of Enoch, 4 Ezr., and possibly P 5 . Sol., 
Juh., Ass. Mos.) ; (3) no Kingdom on earth, but an 
imminent future Kingdom in the Other-world. 

(I) The eternal earthly Kingdom.— In Enoch 1-36 (c. 170 b.o. 
[so Charles, ed. Book of Enoch, 1893, p. 26]) there is a preliminary 
judgment. Azazel and the angels who lusted after women are 
set in the place of darkness (lO^f.) until the judgment. Dis- 
obedient stars are confined in a waste place over an abyss of fire. 
Sinners have a place apart in Sheol till the judgment. The con- 
summation and judgment are accompanied by shaking of the 
mountains and rending of the earth. God appears with ten 
thousands of His holy ones, and executes judgment on Mt. 
Sinai (ch. 1). Azazel and the angels are cast in^ an abyss of 
fire, along with all others who are condemned, including the 
wicked in Sheol (106 13. 2lif> 272). The righteous dead are raised 
and, with the righteous who are alive, dwell in peace on earth, 
which will be fuU of desirable trees and vines, yielding seed and 
wine in abundance. The righteous will live till they beget a 
thousand children, and will know neither sorrow, pain, nor 
trouble. Labour will be a blessing. Righteousness and peace 
will be established, and the earth will he cleansed. The right- 
eous eat of the Tree of Life, which gives them long life. They 
enjoy the presence of God, who will sit on a throne in a high 
mountain, and they never sin again. The remaining Qentifea 
become righteous and worship God. 

A not dissimilar picture is found in En. 83-90, but here a 
human Messiah, symbolized by a white hull ( 9037 ), is described 
vaguely as dwelling in the Kingdom, though not introducing it. 
Still more important, the idea of a new Jerusalem— not a purified 
earthly Jerusalem, but an entirely new city set up by God— is 
found (9029 ; see § *4), The Judgment is depicted under the 
figure of God sitting on a throne. Sealed books are opened and 
set before Him. The stars and angels are judged and condemned 
to an abyss of fire, along with apostate Jews (9020ff'-). The risen 
righteous are transformed into the likeness of Messiah and live 
eternally. 

In the Testament of the Twelve Patriarchs (109-105 B.o.) the 
dispersed of Israel, or Israel after repentance, are restored. God 
appears (Sim. 6, Asher 73) on the earth and destro;:^s the spirits 
of deceit. But in other parts a sinless Messiah— king, prophet, 
and priest — ^appears and wars with the enemies of Israel or with 
Beliar, from whom he takes the captivity (Dan 6io* ^i), binds him 
(Levi 18), or casts him into the fire (Jud. 264). sin now comes 
to an end (Levi 18). The resurrection of Enoch, Noah, Shem, 
Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, the twelve patriarchs, and all men (Benj. 
106f'')> some to glory, some to shame, follows. All are judged, 
and the judgment is accompanied by convulsions of Nature 
(Levi 4^5.). There are snow, ice, and fire, and spirits of retribu- 
tion preserved in the heavens, as well as armies for vengeance on 
the spirits of deceit and Beliar (Levi 3). The Gentiles share in 
the Messianic Kingdom which is on this earth. The saints are 
said to rest in Eden and the New Jerusalem (Dan ii), or in 
Paradise which Messiah opens (Levi 4if-)- 

In En. 37-70 (1st cent. b.o. [so Charles, p. 29]) there is a pre- 
liminary judgment on the dead (41if*)‘ The righteous are 
oppressed and cry for help. The supernatural and pre-existent 
Son of Man appears with the Head of Days, He sits on the 
throne of his glory, set there by the Lord of Spirits, that he may 
judge (463 482f* 494 618-62). The dead (Israelites?) are raised. 
Angels, good and evil, are judged before him, as well as the kings 
of the earth and all who dwell in it (51. 64. 615- 8 ; cf. 494). The 
wicked are consigned to Gehenna or driven off the face of the 
earth (383 412 456 53. 54). God transforms heaven and earth as a 
place for the righteous to dwell in (the first time heaven is 
categorically mentioned as an abode for the righteous). The 
Kingdom is here not conceived sensuously, though the righteous 
i ‘ eat with that Son of Man ’ (6214). The Elect One dwells with the 
righteous, who are clothed with garments of His glory (6215), and 
live for ever. They find righteousness with the Lord of Spirits 
(58if-). 

In the third hook of the Sibylline Oracles God sends a king 
who brings all war to an end. Now the kings of the earth 
assemble about Jerusalem, but are destroyed. Israel dwells 
safely under God’s protection. Earth yields boundless wheat, 
wine, and oiL There is abundance of trees, cattle, and sheep. 
There is no more drought or famine. Is 116*9 is here paraphrased. 
The eternal Kingdom, with Jerusalem as its centre, extends over 
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the whole world, for the heathen now worship God and live at 
peace (vv.652ff.). The eternal Messianic Kingdom is referred 
to in Jn 1234. 

(2) The tempm'ary earthly Kingdom. — (a) Meanwhile a tem- 
poral Messianic Kingdom had been brought into prominence. 
The eternal earthly Kingdom had its incongruous elements — 
sensuous and earthly, spiritual and heavenly; and the separation 
of these was perhaps aided by the influence of Hellenistic Juda- 
ism and its eschatology— the immediate entrance of souls into 
their state of bliss or torment at death. The idea of a temporal 
Messianic Kingdom, which ultimately issued in that of a Millen- 
nium, was ‘ a compromise between the old hope of the prophets, 
which they expected to be realized in the present world, and the 
transcendental hope of later Judaism ’ (Gunkel, in Kautzsch, Die 
Apokr. und Pseudepigr. des A '1\ Tiib. 1900, ii. 370). The first ap- 
pearance of this idea is in one of the sections of Enoch (91-104, 
c. 134-94 B.c. [so Charles, p. 28]). Here, under the influence of 
the 70 years of Jer 251^^, the doctrine of 10 world-weeks is found. 
The first 7 of these are increasingly wicked ; at the end of the 
7th the * elect of righteousness ’ receive revelations concerning 
the whole creation ^33f.). Now begins the Kingdom, and in the 
8th week sinners are delivered into the hands of the righteous 
for destruction ; the latter acquire houses, and the temple is 
built in glory. The righteous judgment is revealed to the whole 
world in the 9th week. Sin vanishes from the earth, which is, 
however, written down for destruction. At the end of the 10th 
week the great Judgment occurs. The earth is destroyed ; the 
first heaven departs, and the new heaven appears (91i-f*). The 
righteous dead rise to it from their intermediate abode (91^0 92* 
1034 [? resurrection of the spirit]) ; the.v live in goodness and 
righteousness, and walk in eternal light in Heaven (1042). jn 
this book the wicked at doath are cast into Sheol (983), and here 
they are confined for ever (1037*8). Sheol has thus become hell. 

In some other works of this period it is not clear whether the 
Kingdom is temporal or not. Thus in the Book of Jubilees 
(c. 136-96 B.C.), after the usual * Messianic woes,’ there is a return 
to righteousness and a Messianic Kingdom, with God dwelling in 
Zion in a new sanctuary (l^s. 29 23i3f*). Heaven and earth are 
gradually renewed as a conditional result of man’s being trans- 
formed spiritually (4^6). There will be no Satan or any evil 
destroyer, and men will attain to 1000 years (2327. 29). The verse 
which says that God will * descend and dwell with them through- 
out eternity ’ (126) seems to point to the eternity of this Kingdom ; 
but, on the other hand, it seems to terminate with the great Judg- 
ment (see Bk. of Jub., ed. Charles, 1895, p. 150, note on 2830), in 
which the fallen angels and their children, Mastema or Satan, and 
all sinners are to be judged (4i9* 24 510 108 231I). The resurrec- 
tion is not definitely mentioned. 

The same uncertainty characterizes the Psalms of Solomon 
(c. 70-40 B.C.), with their vivid presentation of the Messianic 
hope, and of a personal Messiah, Xpiartij, who will appear and 
drive out from Israel the heathen and sinners, but with spiritual 
weapons, and gather together the holy people, and rule them in 
holiness. The earth will be divided among them. The heathen 
will serve him as vassals, and Jerusalem, purified and made 
holy, win be the centre of his holy and wise rule (Pss 17. 18). 
There is to be a final day of judgment (15i8*i4) ; but, as this is 
never said to precede the Messianic Kingdom, and as the dura- 
tion of the latter is probably * conterminous with that of its 
ruler’ (Charles, Orit. Mist, of Doct. of Fut. Life, 1899, p. 223), we 
may assume that it occurs at its close. It is a day of mercy for 
the righteous,! who rise to life eternal (3I6 132) and inherit life 
in gladness (147), but of recompense for the wicked, who receive 
Hades (the abode of sinners, 162), darkness, and destruction for 
ever (3i3 146). 

The temporal Kingdom is probably also to be found in the 
Assumption of Moses, dating from the beginning of the Christian 
era. After a time of repentance (118), God arises in wrath, and, 
amid convulsions of Nature, interferes on behalf of Israel. Satan 
will be no more. ‘Then thou, O Israel, wilt be happy’ (108). 
Finally, Israel is exalted to the firmament, and thence looks 
down upon its enemies in Gehenna (or on earth ?) (lOSff.). There 
is no Messiah in this book. 

A clearer view of the temporal Kingdom is to be found in some 
of the constituents of the Apocalypse of Baruch (a.d. 50-70). It 
will be preceded by tribulations and convulsions of Nature 
which do not affect Palestine (27-292). Messiah is then revealed 
(293 397). In two of the sections he slays (1) the leader of the 
hostile fourth empire, Rome (39M03 ; the ‘ leader’ is a kind of 
Antichrist [see ERE, vol. i. p. 678!J]); or (2) the hostile nations 
which have trodden down the seed of J acob. The others he spares 
(722f*). The Kingdom is temporal (els rbv atSiva), and lasts until 
* the world of corruption ’ is at an end (403 731). it is also sensu- 
ous. Behemoth and Leviathan serve as food for the righteous 
remnanfr--the ‘ Messianic banquet ’ (cf. 4 Ezr 642f.).2 The earth 
yields fruits 10,000-fold ; each vine has 1000 branches, each branch 
1000 clusters, each cluster 1000 grapes, each grape produces a 


1 The Judgment is a * day of mercy ’ for the righteous, but so 
also is the day when Messiah appears (18®). Does this mean that 
the Judgment takes place on that ‘ day ’ ? 

2 Cf. Ps 74i3f., Ezk 29s 324f.. In Enoch 6072 Leviathan and 
Behemoth are said to be ‘ parted.’ In the Talmud (Baba bathra, 
74a> the saints are to feast on Leviathan in the time of Messiah. 
In the Targum of pseudo- Jonathan on Nu ll26f. Israel will feast 
on the ox prepared for them from the beginning (see Gfrorer, 
Gesch. des Urchristent., Stuttgart, 1888 ; , Weber, Lehre des 
Talmud, 1880, pp. 156, 195, 370, 384). In jpersian eschatology 
the marrow of the ox Hadhaydsh serves as food of immortality to 
the righteous (Bund. xix. 13, xxx. 26 ; cf. also JE viii. 88 f.). 


cor of wine. Winds bring aromatic perfumes, clouds distil the 
dew of health, and the treasury of manna again descends (294L ; 
cf. Is 256-8). There is joy, no weariness, disease, anxiety, or siu. 
No one dies untimely ; women have no jpain in childbirth. Wild 
beasts minister to men. There is no toil in labour (73. 74). At 
the close of this period, ‘ the Consummation of the times ’ (303), 
Messiah returns to heaven (? see 30i), and the righteous rise. 
Now begins the Day of Judgment (598), and the time of increased 
perdition and torment for the wicked (64!5. 21). 

(j8) But with this period there arose attempts at giving the 
exact duration of this temporal Kingdom, connected with the 
growing view of the world-ages.! Jeremiah’s prophecy of the 
coming of the Kingdom after 70 years (25!2) had not been ful- 
filled. At a much later time (c. 168 b.c.) the writer of Daniel 
returns to the number 70, but re-interprets it as 70 weeks of years 
(see Cornill, Die siehzig J ahrwochen Daniels, 1889), looking for 
the establishment of the Kingdom after 3J years (924). The 
writer of Enoch 83-90 also re-interprets it, and speaks of 70 
shepherds, to whose care the nation is given from the beginning 
of the heathen attack until the establishment of the Kingdom 
(895£»f.), the period of their rule being subdivided into 12, 23, 23, 
12 (-70) times (8972 gos). A more exact method of dating is 
found in En. 91-104 (early in Ist cent. B.c.). Here the world’s 
history is divided into 10 week-periods (933f*). At the close of 
the 7th begins the Messianic Kingdom, in the 9th the revealing 
of Judgment, and in the 10th the Judgment and the end, open- 
ing up a period of limitless weeks (9l2f*). The writer is living 
towards the close of the 7th period (93!0). In the Secrets 0/ 
Enoch ( 0 . A.D. 1-60), thes author, perhaps basing upon the 
Persian conception of the duration of the human race during 6 
millenniums, 2 uses an argument which was to become popular in 
later times (§ 15). The world having been created in 6 days, 
these days, each of 1000 years (Ps 904), represent the course of 
the world’s history, followed by the Sabbath rest of 1000 years. 
This ‘ rest’ is the duration of the temporal Messianic Kingdom 
(without a Messiah) now first regarded as a millennium. It is 
followed by the Day of Judgment, which the righteous escape, 
receiving a final aw'ard in Paradise (9) ; but the wicked are cast 
into hell in the third heaven (10). There is no resurrection. 

In 4 Ezra, after many signs, wonders, and evils, Enoch and 
Elijah are revealed, and evil is blotted out (6!8tf*). Then Messiah, 
God’s Son, is revealed ‘with those that be with him,’ and his 
Kingdom lasts for 400 years (this period was arrived at by com- 
paring Gn 1513 with Ps 90!6 ; see Gfrorer, ii. 253). Those who 
have escaped the woes and evils rejoice in it, as well as ‘those 
revealed with him ’—possibly the righteous dead now raised 
(Charles, 286 ; cf. 1352, where Messiah is revealed with certain 
OT saints). Messiah now dies, along with all men. There is a T 
days’ silence, followed by the resurrection of all mankind, and 
the last Jud^ent, a day in which none of the phenomena of 
Nature is existent, only the splendour of the Most High- It 
endures a week of years. The righteous enter Paradise and the 
wicked Gehenna (5. 6. 7). Messiah is here conceived of as a semi- 
Divine and a mortal being, and he has no part in the Judgment 
If the idea of a first resurrection is really to be found here, it is 
obviously carried over from those earlier views, in which all the 
righteous rose to share in the eternal Messianic Kingdom. It is 
also found in the Talmud (Weber 2, 364 f.). 

(3) The Other-world Kingdom. — Although the persistence of 
the hope of the Kingdom is one of the most remarkable features 
of Judaism, and one shared by no other ethnic religion, yet an 
extremely pessimistic view of the world led in some quarters to 
a complete abandonment of any hope of a Messianic Kingdom. 
This is found in two of the sections of Apoc. Bar., written after 
the fall of Jerusalem (see Charles’s ed., 1896, p. Iv), The Final 
Judgment is soon to take place (202 237 26). Souls will he brought 
forth, of the righteous from their ‘ treasuries,’ of the wicked from 
their place of temporary punishment (302-5). The earth gives 
back their bodies in the form in which it received them in order 
that they may recognize each other. Then follows the Judg- 
ment, at which books are opened in which sins are written (241 
49. 60 ; cf. 21. 23. 24i). Afterwards the bodies of the righteous are 
transformed to glory, and they receive ‘ the world which does 
not die,’ and dwell in the heights of that world (51). The wicked 
suffer torment (30* 618 623). The transitory creation is re- 
newed ; there appears ‘ a world which does not die ’ (32® 4850 513). 
For a similar but less detailed picture of the future, see ch. 
85, also the so-called ‘ Apoc. of Salathiel ’ in 4 Ezr 484f., and 
4 Maccabees. 

(ii.) In later prophetic books the Besurrection 
includes the righteous and also wicked Israelites. 
In Apocalyptic books it generally excludes the 
wicked (Test. xiL Pair.; 2 Mac., En. 83 ff. 87 f. 
90^ 91 f. [resurrection of the spirit], Ps. Sol. 3^^ 
[bodily or spiritual]). But it sometimes includes 
the wicked Israelites or some of them, though 
their resurrection may not be a bodily one (En. 
2211 511 * 2 . But cf. 6*1® [righteous in a spiritual 
body] 51^ 62^®- ^®). Again, in others, perhaps as t\ 
result of Christian influences, there is taught a 
resurrection of all, both Jews and Gentiles, right- 
eous and wicked (Apoc. Ear, 30-'® 50. 51, 4 Ezr 

1 In Apoc. Bar. 234 f., when Adam sinned, the multitude to be 
born was numbered ; and, until it is fulfilled, the resurrectior 
cannot take place. Cf. 4 Ezr 436, Rev 6!i- 

2 Six millenniums preceded these (see § 8). 
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Test. xii. Pair. [Benj. 10]; cf. Sib. Or. iv. 181 f.). 
The Talmud looks forward to a resurrection of the 
righteous only, though occasionally a resurrection 
of the righteous Gentiles, or even of all Gentiles, 
is taught (Gfrorer, ii. 276 f.; Volz, 247; Eisen- 
menger, Entdecktes Jtidenthum, Konigsberg, 1700, 
p. 908f.)« In Jub. 23^*^-^^ the spirits of the right- 
eous are glorified ; cf. Ass. Mos.^ and the Alex- 
andrian Jewish school— Sirach, Philo, also the 
Essenes and Sadducees. In Secrets of Enoch 22®^* 
righteous souls are clad in ‘ the raiment of God’s 
glory ’ (cf. the Pharisaic belief in Jos. BJ ll. viii. 13 
[good souls receive ‘ other bodies ’] ; see Schwally, 
Leben nach dem Tode, Giessen, 1892, p. 171 f.). 

Dn 12 is the first place in the OT where the Final 
Judgment includes the dead. A not dissimilar 
idea of a final judgment for certain of the dead, 
already subjected to a preliminary judgment, ap- 
pears in Is 24^^*^^. In these Apocalyptic books, 
where punishments are allotted to evil angels or 
the dead before the Final Judgment, a preliminary 
judgment is also implied or stated. Such a judg- 
ment is often inflicted on the living by Messiah, 
or the saints, at the beginning of the temporal 
Kingdom. In either case it is followed by the 
Final Judgment, which allots the last and worst 
condition of the Avicked. Where the Messianic 
Kingdom is eternal, the Final Judgment usually 
precedes it. But, where it is temporal, it occurs 
at its close. ^ 

(iii.) The condition of the dead between death 
and the Resurrection or Final J udgment may be 
summarized as follows. Sheol is an intermediate 
state in which the righteous are separated from 
the wicked. From it the righteous rise to the 
eternal Messianic Kingdom {En. 1-36 ; cf. 2 Mac). 
Occasionally it becomes also the final state of 
punishment for the wicked or for some of them, 
though Gehenna is the more usual term for this 
state {En. 22i« Ps. Sol. 14« 16^ Ass. Mos. 

Jub. 22^^ Talmud ; of. also the fiery abyss in 
En. 21®^* for wicked angels). A similar con- 
ception of Sheol as an intermediate abode is found 
in En. 91 f., 4 Ezr 4*^ Apoc. Bar. 11® 23® 52^, 
Josephus; but here the righteous rise to a King- 
dom in heaven, or to a Me^Sianic Kingdom in a 
new heaven and earth {En. 37 f.), although, as in 
4 Ezra, there is a first resurrection to a temporal 
Kingdom. Where Sheol is regarded as a place of 
torment for the wicked at death, the righteous go 
to a separate division of it as an intermediate 
abode, or else to an intermediate Paradise {Jub. 
7^, En. 6P^ Secrets of En. 32^). The older con- 
ception of Sheol as a general place of the dead is 
stul found sporadically, unassimilated with the 
newer ideas (see Volz, Jud. Esch, 289). The final 
reward of the righteous is generally ‘ everlasting 
life ’ (Bn 12^ En, 40®, Seer, of En. 65® ; cf. Mk 
10^^ etc. ) — usually in heaven, or in the new heaven 
and earth. That of the wicked is * everlasting 
destruction ’ {Ps. Sol. 15^®'*). They remain in Sheol 
or suffer torments in Gehenna or the * abyss of fire.’ 
Annihilation by fire which goes forth from God is 
referred to in Asc. Is. 4^®. Torments, fire, and 
darkness are frequently mentioned ; and fire, ice, 
and snow, as well as spirits of retribution reserved 
for the Bay of Judgment, occur in Test. xii. Pair. 
(Levi 3®). In later Judaism, Gehenna is the purga- 
tory of faithless Jews, but Gentiles are eternally 
punished in it. 

(iv. ) The place of the Gentiles in the earthly 
Messianic Kingdom varies in Apocalyptic books. 
The righteous heathen worship God {Sib. Or. 
iii. 710 If.). Those who have not been enemies of 

1 In the Jewish-Ohristian Test, of Abraham (2nd cent.) there 
are 3 judgments—the let at death, hy Ahel ; the 2nd hy the 12 
tribes of Israel, at the Advent ; the 3rd by the Lord Himself 
m 13, 14; seeTSil 2. 29fie.). 


Israel are spared, and are subject to Messiah 
or Israel {En. 90®®, Apoc. Bar. 722^-, Ps. Sol. 
17®®; cf. Rev 22®), or those who repent and 
accept the light of Messiah are gathered in with 
Israel and enlightened {En. 484- ® 50®’®, Test. xii. 
Pair. [Levi 18®, Naph. 8®'*]). But in other cases 
(mainly 1st cent. B.c.) the Gentiles are doomed to 
destruction and punishment {En. 37 f., Ass. Mos. 
10, 4 Ezr and also in later Judaism). In 

Jub. 23®® (cf. 50®) they are driven out of Palestine 
(cf. Sib. Or, V. 264, J*1 4^*^). 

(v.) The two ages. — The present state of things 
(temporal, evil, and corruptible) is often con- 
trasted with the future state (blissful, eternal, 
and incorruptible). Hence arose the doctrine of 
the two ages — this and that ason, 6 alCbv odros 
(cf. Ro 12®, 1 Co 1®® 2®* ®), mn D^‘i 5 ;n ; and 6 at(hv 
6 piXKtap or 6 ipx6/iX€vos (Mk 10®®, Eph 1®\ cf. 2^), 
nVij/n (cf. ‘the great aeon,’ Seer, of En. 58® 
61®), This age corresponds, on the whole, with 
the transient world-ages (see above). The hew 
age begins either with the Messianic reign — 
eternal or temporal — or (a later view) at the end 
of the Messianic Kingdom which introduced a still 
higher order, or the heavenly state (4 Ezr 7®®’ 
Apoc. Bar. 44®*^*)* In Apoc. Bar. 74®** the tem- 
porary Kingdom is mediant between the two ages. 
The end, completion, or consummation of the age, 
or the times, or of all things, is often referred to 
and is confidently awaited ; and these phrases are 
very common in the NT (Bn 7^® 12^®, Apoc. Bar. 
27 , Mt 13®® 24® 28®® ij crvpriKeca roO aldvos ; cf. He 
9®® (TVpriXua rCov alihviov, 1 Co 10^^ ri WXi; rG>p 
al<apo3P^ 1 P 4*^ irdprtap rb tAos). 

A common Jewish expression, from the 1st cent, 
onwards, was ‘to take possession of the future 
seon.’ For a similar idea, cf. En. 48^ ; the Son of 
Man ‘ shall preserve the portion of the righteous,’ 
and Col 1^®. See Gfrbrer, ii. 212 if. ; Schoettgen, 
Horae Hebr., Bresden, 1733, i. 115311“.; Schiirer, 
HJP II. ii. [1885] 133, 177. 

(vi.) Parsi influences on Jewish eschatology. — 
Barmesteter {SBE iv. [1880], Introd. Iviiff.) and 
others saw a strong Jewish influence on the Avesta. 
Other scholars have maintained that there was a 
considerable borrrowing from Parsiism in the for- 
mation of Jewish eschatology, just as in other 
beliefs. The question is complicated by the fact 
that we do not know whether the later Parsi 
beliefs also existed in earlier times. There are 
certainly profound differences between the two 
eschatologies. Moreover, though superficially 
there appear to be strong resemblances between 
them, — e.g. the idea of world-periods, the binding 
and conquest of evil poAvers, preliminary judg- 
ments and awards after death, the belief in 
a Messiah, the destruction of the world in 
connexion with resurrection and judgment, the 
resurrection, the renewal of the worlds, — a de- 
tailed comparison of these general likenesses re- 
veals many discrepancies. Many elements of 
Jewish eschatology have their roots in Semitic 
mythology, and it is probable that the Parsi in- 
fluence was not generally fundamental, but merely 
formative in the case of beliefs which were already 
in existence or in process of being born, with occa- 
sional transmission of details. 

On this subject, see Boklen, Die VerwandtschaftsverhMtnisse 
der jud.^christl. mit der pars, Eschatologie, Gottingen, 1902 ; 
Stave, Ueber den Einjhtss des Parsismus auf das Judentum, 
Haarlem, 189S; Cheyne, Origin of the Psalter, 1891, p. 381 ff.; 
Mills, Avesta Eschatology, Chicago, 1908 ; Soderhlom, op. eit. 
301 ff.; Bousset, Pel. des Judentums, 473 ff. 

II. Eschatology in the Gospels. — (a) The inter- 
retations given to our Lord’s eschatolo^ have 
een many. It has been taken with absolute 
literalness ; it has been spiritualized ; it has been 
regarded as subject to interpolation, greater or 
less ; or its originality is admitted, hnt its ex- 
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pected fulfilment is regarded as a mistake and an 
illusion which, however, does not disannul Christ’s 
real greatness. In reviewing our Lord’s teaching, 
we must keep before us certain important proba- 
bilities : (1) that He used the current Apocalyptic 
language as the vehicle of a neater truth ; (2) 
that Apocalyptic language which He did not use 
has been attributed to Him ; and (3) that His say- 
ings were misunderstood and a wrong colouring 
given to them. M. Arnold’s maxim is here of 
importance: ‘Jesus above the heads of His re- 
porters.’ 

Christ’s teaching points to two s^arate ways of 
regarding the Kingdom of God. It is a present 
spiritual reality (Mt 11^^ 12^ 13^®- Lk 17^*^^* ivrbs 
iifiiap). But it has also a future consummation — 
the ‘ gloij of His Kingdom,’ the TokiYy^veffla, The 
one condition is a prmiminary to the other. The 
present Kingdom revealed in righteousness is to 
spread until it is universal.^ St. Paul’s conception 
of the Kingdom is similar. It is a present and 
purely spiritual state (Bo Col our 

full inheritance of it is in the future (1 Co 6^ 15®®, 
Gal Eph 5®). But^ in some sayings of Christ 
the future Kingdom is introduced suddenly and is 
catastrophic. How are these different aspects — 
development and catastrophe — to be reconciled? 
The eschatological theory that Christ thought that 
the Kingdom would be inaugurated immediately 
after a short period of ‘ Messianic woes,’ He Him- 
self being revealed as Son of Man, or Messiah, after 
a supernatural removal and transformation, but 
that, having seen this to be impossible, He began 
to speak of a future Kingdom and brought on His 
death in order that the catastrophic coming of the 
Kingdom might at once follow, cannot be proved.^ 
Moreover, there was no Jewish precedent for such 
a conception of Messiah. Nor can it be certain 
that Christ looked forward to an immediate 
coming of the (future) Kingdom. 

In Mt 1028 a coming* of the Son of Man before the disciples go 
over all the cities of Israel is foretold. This completes a section 
(VV.17-2S) which has no parallel in the Mk. (67f-) and Lk. (91^-) i 
accounts of the mission of the Twelve, these ending with the 
command to shake off the dust from their feet (cf. the parallel 
mission of the Seventy, Lk lOif*)- This discourse in Mk. andLk. 
(«Mt 101*26) is thus complete in itself. This is seen in the fact j 
that the additional section in Mt. (v.l7ff.) has parallels in the 
Eschatoloirical discourse in Mt 24 = Mk 13=Lk 21. Verse 23 has 
thus nothing to do with the mission of the Twelve, and is 
perhaps a mistaken form of the formula found in Mt 2414, Mk 
1316, unless it refer to Pentecost or the destruction of Jeru- 
salem. Hence it cannot have the meaning given to it by 
Schweitzer (Quest, p. 357), that the Parousia will take place 
before the return of the Twelve from their hasty journey. 
Further, the sufferings prophesied (v.l7ff.) are thus not those 
which will befall the Twelve on their mission, but refer to a 
state of things after Christ’s death and before the unknown 
future Parousia (cf. Jn 162). They are the ‘ Messianic woes ’ of 
current eschatology. 

The two methods of regarding the Kingdom, 
present and future, correspond to the Jewish con- 
ception of a temporary, followed hy an eternal 
Kingdom (§ lo (cQ), hut with important differences. 
Christ has come and established a Kingdom of 
God on earth— -not, however, a sensuous King- 
dom, but a reign of righteousness ; and not a 
reign of righteousness mechanically produced, hut 
the result of the gradual yielding oi human wills 
(cf. 2 Co 5^^). But the consummation of the King- 
dom was not on earth hut in heaven. To this our 
Lord looked forward, but He probably accepted 
and taught that the consummation would have its 
catastrophic beginning, here following Apocalyptic 

1 Of. Harnack, Sayings of Jesus, 1908, p. 232 : « If any one 
finds it impossible to accept the antinomy “the Kingdom is 
future and yet present,” argument with him is useless.’ See 
also Sunday, HJ x. [1911] 102. 

2 For these views, see Weiss, Hie Predigt Jmu vom Reiche 
©otfes, GSttingen, 1910 ; Schweitzer, Von Meimants zu Wrede, 
Tubingen, 1906 (Eng. tr. The Quest of the Historical Jesus, 
1910) ; Tyrrell, Christianity at the Cross Roads, 1909, Of. also 
F. 0. Burkitt, ‘Tbe Parable of the Wicked Husbandmen’ in 
Trans. Srd Intern. Cong. Hist. Rel., Oxford, 1908, ii. 321 ff. 


eschatology. But we do not know how far this 
adoption of current thought is original, or how 
far it is merely attributed to Christ. Eschatology 
has an important place in Christ’s teaching as we 
have if, yet there are other elements, and it is too 
often forgotten that we have not a complete record 
of all He taught. 

The present Kingdom is not sensuous or introduced by cata- 
strophic or other signs (save the coming of Elias = John Baptist), 
but spiritual and ‘ not of this world ’ (Jn 1836). The future 
Kingdom is heavenly, and thus, as far as men are concerned, 
the two aspects, present and future, are one and the same. Cf. 
Mk 105, where men’s method of receiving the Kingdom is the 
condition of their enjoying its future consummation. The 
future Kingdom corresponds to the heavenly Kingdom of later 
Apocalyptic, but is far more spiritually conceived (see Oester- 
ley, Doctrine of the Last Things, 1908, p. 190 ff.). 

A prophecy of the Parousia and Judgment is 
already found in Mk 8®® — the Son of Man is to 
! come in the glory of His Father with His holy 
angels. Bnt we shall consider first the eschato-* 
logical discourse Mk 13=Mt 24^^‘=Lk 21®®’*. It 
opens with a prophecy of the destruction of the 
Temple, followed by the question as to the time 
and sign of ‘these things,^ viz. the Temple’s de- 
struction. The discourse answers the question, 
hut it goes much further. 

In Mk 134 and Lk 217 the question refers only to the destruc- 
tion of the Temple. Therefore the eschatological form of the 
question in Mt 243—* the sign of thy coming and of the end of the 
age'— may be regarded as an interpolation. The reply must 
simply have been one referring to the destruction of Jerusalem 
—a subject often spoken of by Christ — as well as the doom of 
unbelieving Jews. It is specifically referred to in Lk 194lf*, and 
less clearly in 2328f., where it is near at hand. Cf. also Mt 1243f. 
2337f., Mk 121, Lk 1151 igif. 34f.. 

In Mk 13, with the prophecy of signs preceding 
and accompanying the fall of Jerusalem is mingled 
a prophecy of an event of much wider significance, 
preceded by signs of more world-wide importance. 

The most striking difference in these two prophecies is that, 
while the one peril is imminent (vv.9- n* 29. 30)^ the other is at an 
unknown date (v.32)^ this passage following on the other and 
offering a strange contradiction to it if both refer to the same 
event (cf. Lk 12^). Hence probably v.io belongs to the second 
prophecy— before the end, not before the fall of Jerusalem, 
must the gospel be preached among all nations. Again, v.24 
‘after that tribulation . . must refer to the wars and convul- 
sions of vv.7.8, not to the destruction of Jerusalem, if we follow 
the line of traditional Apocalyptic. Thus the mingling of two 
prophecies— one referring to Jerusalem, the other to the Parousia 
—by some one who believed in the imminent coming of the Son 
of Man, confirmed or gave rise to the current view that it 
would take place soon after the destruction of Jerusalem. 

The composite character of this passage is also seen in the fact 
that in the parallel passage in Mt 24 are inserted vv.26-28. 87-41. 
These are not found in the parallel passage in Lk., but occur 
with him in a different connexion, viz. after the saying that the 
Kingdom cometh not with observation, etc. (1720-22). in Mt. they 
break the continuity of the passage and occur separately, while 
in Lk 17 they are brought together (vv.23. 24. 87. 27. 84. 86) with 

some additions (vv.28. 29. 82. 83), which have parallels elsewhere in 
Mt 1039 1625 (cf. Mk 835). Again, Lk 1731 occurs in a different 
context in Mt 2417- iSaaMk 1316. 16. (in Lk. the sections describ- 
ing an outward coming of tbe Kingdom are surely out of place 
in a description of the Kingdom as ‘ within you.’) Mk 139-18 
occurs in Mt 1017-23 in connexion with the mission of the Twelve, 
where it is clearly out of place, and it is much shortened in 
Mt 249- 13. 14. The passage regarding the coming of the Son of 
Man and the sending forth of His angels (Mk 1326. 2 *^ may com- 
bine words spoken separately, viz. Mk 838, Mt 1S4W., in which 
the final day is differently described as a coming of the Son of 
Man on clouds with angels, and a sending forth of angels 
(though for a different purpose—* to gather out all that offend,’ 
as against ‘ to gather in the elect’). 

The composite character of the discourse may 
thus he assumed. By many critics vv."^* ®* (2^"®® ?) 

24-27. 80. 81 are regarded as a Christian adaptation of 
a Jewish Apocalypse, written just before the fall of 
Jerusalem, or a Christian Apocalypse using Jewish 
materials, and containing many direct parallels 
with Jewish Apocalypses (see Charles, p. 326 f., 
ed. Ass. Mos. 80, 87), as well as with prophetic 
eschatology. The reference to the coming of the 
Son of Man shows that it is at an unknown (cf. 
Lk 12®®* 99* 48, Mt 25“*) and possibly distant time 
(cf. ‘at even,’ etc.). Hence it is unnecessary to 
include w.i4-2o Apocalypse, for they form a 

natural sequel to the verses dealing with the signs 
of the fulfilment of ‘these things,’ i.e. the destruc- 
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tion of the Temple, which is near at hand. Whether 
they are original to the answer is a different ques- 
tion, and the probability is that they are not (cf. 

‘readeth,’ not ‘heareth,’ and the completely 
different form in Lk 21^ * compassed with armies ’). 

Thus the prophecy relating to Jerusalem contains— 
w.®- 6 Appearance of false Christs. 

•vt.9. 11. IS Persecution of disciples. 
v,i2 Family quarrels. 
vv.14-20 Warnings and woes, 
vy. 21-23 Appearance of false Christs and prophets. 
vv.28-31 Near approach of these events. 

Probably this discourse has been coloured by the eschato- 
logical thoughts of its reporter, for it is unlikely that our Lord 
would give details of the event. Lk 19^®- 2l20f. would then also 
be so coloured or interpolated. 

This leaves the purely eschatological passage— 
w.7-8 Wars, earthquakes, famines ; the beginning of sorrows, 
but the end is not yet (oAA’ ovirw to tcXov ; Lk 21» 

OVK eu0€ws). 

After that tribulation, further phenomena in Nature 
(cf . Lk 2125. 26)^ which are not so much a sign as an 
accompaniment of 

vv. 20*27 The coming of the Son of Man. 

vv. 32-37 The unknown time of the coming. Warnings to 
watch. 

The inconsistency of an unknown coming being heralded by 
signs is inevitable in Apocalyptic, and occurs in 1 and 2 Thess. 

Thus the eschatological passage, vv.’^- 
gives a clear picture in prophetic and apocalyptic 
style of the Parousia at an unknown anci probably 
distant time.^ That it was spoken as it stands 
need not be asserted, but it is unnecessary to sup- 
pose that it has been taken bodily from an existing 
Apocalypse. Christ’s references elsewhere to the 
Parousia are less detailed, but their language 
corresponds. 

The sudden but unknown Parousia of the Son of Man is often 
mentioned— Mt 24^4 =Lk 124®; Lk 1724 ; cf. Mt 2427* 87f. The 
Son of Man is to come in the glory of His Father and in His own 
glory with His holy angels, or in the clouds of heaven, to reward 
every man according to his works, or to be ashamed of those 
ashamed of Him (Mk 838r=Mt 1627«Lk 926 ; cf. Mt 2631, Mk 1462). 
The Son of Man is to send His angels to gather out of the King- 
dom all that offend, but the righteous will shine as the sun 
(Mt 1341*43). The judgment is further described in the discourse 
of the Sheep and the Goats (Mt 2631-46). For other references to 
the Bay of Judgment, see Mt 124i.42«Lk lisi- 32 ; jit ii22=Lk 
1014; Mtll24, 

To these passages there are parallels in Bn 713 * came with the 
clouds of heaven,* and in Enochs where the Son of Man is de- 
scribed as sitting on the throne of His glory to judge (463 618 62® 
6927). Angels of punishment take the wicked and execute 
judgment upon them (62ii). Thus these, as well as the passage 
in Mk 13, echo the language of Apocaly|)tio. 

The passage, ‘ When in the regeneration,’ etc. (Mt 1928), does 
not occur in the parallel passage Mk 1028f.saLk 1828f.. But it 
occurs in a different connexion in Lk 2229.30, where it is 
obviously out of place with what precedes. It may be an escha- 
tological addition suggested by such an incident as Mt 2020f. ; 
cf. Mt 2621. It is the natural result of speaking of inheriting 
the Kingdom of Heaven (Mt 2633. 84)^ but it is found in older 
Apocalypses ; cf. En. 10812 ‘ I will seat each on the throne of his 
honour’ ; Test. xii. Pair. [Jud. 25^], at the resurrection Judah 
and his brethren will he chief of the twelve tribes ; cf. Benj. 
107 ; cf. also Rev 321). The idea of judgment by the righteous 
is already found in Bn 244, En. 9112 957 gel 9812 ; wis 38, cf. 1 Co 
62.3. 

Christ spoke so often of the judgment on Jeru- 
salem that we can hardly doubt that in His mind 
it was a Divine judgment, and, as such, a coming 
of the Son of Man to the city which had rejected 
Him.^ Much of the detail is obviously interpolated, 
and it was not the Final Judgment (as Wendt 
[Teaching of Jesus, 1892, ii. 3641] insists), though 
the horror excited by the fall of Jerusalem caused 
an inevitable mingling of the two events in Synoptic 
tradition. Possibly, therefore, Mt 10^ may have 
been spoken with reference to this event as a 
‘coming.’ (One may here compare the punish- 
ments on the unfaithful churches in Kev 2^^* 3®, 

which are regarded as a ‘coming’ of Christ.) 
After this ‘coming,’ Christianity would shake 
itself free of Judaism and enter on that long period 

1 The time unknown to the Son is recalled in Rev 14i®, where 
the angel carries the message to the Son of Man announcing 
that now the time has come. 

2 See Burell, Self-Rtauelation of our Lord, 1910. For the 
different suggestions in Christ’s teaching about the Kingdom — 

E resent, near future, more distant future — see Sanday, MDJB 
. 620. 


of growth which is pointed to in Mt 13^^’ 25^®, 

I Mk 2^®- ^ Thus, in a sense, the present King- 
dom on earth has its catastrophic coming or point 
of development, analogous to the catastrophic 
coming of the future heavenly Kingdom.^ 

The emphasis laid on the unknown time of the 
coming, as well as the mingling of two events in 
Mk 13, helps to elucidate those passages which 
look forward to it within ‘this generation.’ In 
Mk 8®® 9^ (=Mt 16^^*^®, Lk 926-27) ‘gome shall not 
taste of death till they have seen the kingdom of 
God come with power ’ (Lk. ‘ see the kingdom of 
God ’ ; Mt. ‘ see the Son of Man coming in his king- 
dom’) immediately follows on a reference to the 
Parousia and Judgment. The latter, said elsewhere 
to occur at an unknown time, is here combined 
with an event said to be near at hand. Two dif- 
ferent things are spoken of, or were spoken of, at 
different times and combined by one who believed 
in the imminent catastrophic coming and establish- 
ment of the Kingdom. It is impossible to suppose 
(as Dobschiitz does, Eschat. of the Gosjpels, 1910, 

. 116) that there is here no real contradiction 

ecause, in putting the date at the end of His 
generation, Christ gives no real date. It should 
be noted, however, that Mb. is more eschatological 
than Mk., who again is more so than Luke. This 
is an example of the way in which to a non-cata- 
strophic saying regarding the Kingdom there may 
be given such a colouring. The Kingdom coming, 
or coming in power, was not necessarily cata- 
strophic, like the ‘ coming ’ of the previous verse. 
Already it had come as an unseen power; the 
future coming with power within ‘ this generation ’ 
might quite well refer to a spiritual outpouring, 
such as Joel foretold and such as occurred on the 
Day of Pentecost (cf. Jn 14^® 1526.27 igTf.)^ q'jiis 
was seen by the disciples. It was also a judgment, 
marking out the Cliristian community, the faith- 
ful, who were rewarded with a deeper spiritual life, 
from those who put Christ to shame by not accept- 
ing His message. 

That this is the case may be seen from the fact that the 
Parousia is invariably spoken of as a coming of the Son of Man 
with His angels, followed by a judgment (Mk 838, Mt 1349 1627 
2531, Lk 926), This differentiates it from the simple seeing the 
Kingdom, or coming of the Kingdom with power (Mk 9^, Mt 1628, 
Lk 927), and suggests that these phrases do not refer to the 
Parousia properly so called. Similarly, the Kingdom is already 
come in the presence of Christ in the world (Lk 1720£), and His 
invisible presence might also be felt in 1^ future spiritual, 
moral, or national crises. 

That the future unknown coming may also be a 
distant coming is seen from the form of the saying, 
Mk 13®* ‘ at even, or at midnight, or at cock-crow- 
ing, or in the morning.’ Similarly in Lk 19^^**, to 
those who thought the coming of the Kingdom of 
God imminent Christ spoke the parable of the 
Talents, with the phrase ‘ Occupy till I come.’ Cf, 
the parallel passage Mb 25^® * after a long time the 
lord of those servants cometh.’ ® Again, the words 
to the high priest, dir dprt (Mt 26®'*), or simply 

6\f/€(r6€ (Mk 14®’-^), do not necessarily denote that he 
would see the coming of the Son of Man in his life- 
time, but may mean after death, at the resurrec- 
tion, when the unjust as well as the just would 
rise, according to a well-known opinion of J ewish 
Apocalyptic. Cf. En. 5D, where at the coming of 
the Son of Man all Israel rises. It should be noted 
also that the parallel Lk 22®® says nothing of a 
coming of the Son of Man (cf. Ac 7®®). Thus the 
exhortation to watch for the unknown coming did 
not imply that it would be in the hearers’ day, 
since Ckrist Himself did not know when it would 
be. It might be then, therefore they should 
be watchful. But the words are spoken also to 
future generations of disciples. 

1 In one of the sections of the Apoc. Bar. the fall of Jerusalem 
is antecedent to and preparatory for the Judgment (202). 

2 Of. Mt 2448. 60 * tarrieth,’ 26® ‘ tarried.’ 
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In its present form the Kingdom fulfils the anti- 
cipations of the past, but these are generally 
spiritualized by Christ (cf. Dobschiitz, 138 f.)* 
why, then, does He use the current ideas and 
language regarding the future catastrophic Par- 
ousia, without also clearly spiritualizing it ? If He 
is correctly reported, His purpose may have been 
to show that the Son of Man would be the princi- 
pal figure in the Kingdom, and to point to His own 
future justification as well as to the necessity of an 
ethical division before the establishment of the 
heavenly Kingdom — a division begun and ended by 
Himself. Although His disciples anticipated a 
literal fulfilment of these sayings in their own 
time, they also caught the spiritual sense, and 
their eschatological hopes did not interfere with 
their Christian life and conduct. In their dis- 
courses in Acts, though judgment is spoken of, the 
main stress is not eschatological. Indeed, though 
Christ used the language of His time as well as of 
past time, He did not necessarily mean that He 
would actually come on clouds, or that a great 
visible assize would take place. His hearers had 
no ‘ celestial language,’ and perhaps to Him there 
was open only the inadequate language of His 
time — metaphor and pictorial imagery. It was 
the vehicle of His thought, and it expresses more 
than appears. Moreover, even the thoughts which 
lay in the depths of His personality, and which 
came into being through His deep consciousness of 
His relation to the Father, could perhaps only 
shape themselves as they rose to the surface from 
time to time, through the medium of His surface 
thoughts, while yet they always indicated their 
presence, or from time to time forced aside the 
refracting medium. Perhaps for this reason His 
eschatological conceptions bear the appearance of 
an imminent as well as of a catastrophic coming. 
Intense convictions loom large on the mental 
horizon and assume a nearness of fulfilment which 
is illusory. In times of intense thought we ‘ can 
crowd eternity into an hour.’ This was true of 
many prophetic utterances,^ and it was much more 
true of Apocalyptic convictions, which frequently 
speak of the nearness of the last things, as if they 
could not be otherwise conceived of (cf. En, 51% 
Apoc, Bar. 20* 23’ 82^). Yet combined with this is 
an uncertainty as to the time (Apoc. Bar. 24^ 
4 Ezr 6®^ Sib. Or. iii. 55). Still, what is emphatic is 
less the thought of nearness than the absolute 
certainty of the reality of the things of the end.^ 
For these reasons Christ’s deeper knowledge and 
conviction of His position as Judge of men’s 
thoughts and deeds took shape in His surface 
thoughts, mainly, though not always (see below), 
in intense eschatological convictions, which (if the 
nearness of the Parousia in His teaching is insisted 
on) then assumed the form of an imminent and 
catastrophic Parousia. We must, therefore, search 
for the rich meaning of which Christ’s eschatology 
is full, and which its association with the past 
already connotes. 

(1) Thus it is not necessary to assume that Christ taught 
absolutely an imminent Parousia. This overcomes the theory 
that such a prophecy was falsified, as well as the necessity of 
resorting- to sophistical methods of explaining away the 
falsification. 

(2) The literal acceptance of the Parousia teaching robs it of 
much of its meaning. Is there not rather here an impulse to 
moral conduct, because Christ comes as Judge not finally but 
always? So the sentence, ‘Enter . . . joy . . . depart . . 
suggests what is true in the course of human life. Those whose 
life is approved have a present joy, while the unrighteous 
already feel the self-imposed curse of separation from God. 
Present and future merge into one, and these conditions may be 
permanent if men choose to make them so. We may well see in 
Christ’s eschatological language a picture of truth, not a refer- 
ence to actual future events — picture of His present and con- 


1 Of. A. B. Davidson, Old Test. Prophecy, 1903, p. 353. 

2 Cf. Baldensperger, Pas Selbsfbevmsstsein Jem, Strassburg, 
1883, p. 148. 


tinuous judgment on mankind. Before Him, not at a ‘ Last 
Day,’ but always, are gathered all nations ; and in this, as in 
another sense, the saying is true, ‘ Lo, I am with you always.’ 
The imagery of coming on the clouds of heaven is not too much 
for the splendour of this thought of a perennial and present 
judgment. OT prophecy was not fulfilled literally, but fulfilled 
far more effectively in the vindication of the eternal rule of 
righteousness, and its triumph over human pride and sin. This 
was pictured in concrete images, in elements drawn from the 
field of political, social, and cosmic life, forming one single and 
vast dramatic situation. Thus it gained in force. Isaiah recasts 
his details from time to time as new circumstances in history 
arise, but his main contention remains unchanged. So the 
dramatic action in Christ’s picture of the last things is a repre- 
sentation of the continuous course of the Divine judgment. 
Hence, whether the language is His own or due to the additions 
of His reporters, such a line of interpretation is unaffected. It 
is also confirmed by the Gospel of St. John (see below), as well 
as by passages in the Synoptics (cf. Mk 2% Mt 103«. Il2if.27 
2337f.). 

In this connexion it should be noted that, while 
Christ is careful to preserve the prophetic and 
Apocalyptic ideas of the Kingdom, at the same 
time He spiritualizes them. 

Thus the coming of the Kingdom is preceded by Elijah (John 
Baptist, Mt 1114 1710*13). Satan’s (=Beliar’s) power is destroyed 
(Mt 1227f., Lk 1018). Human ills are done away with — the blind, 
lame, deaf, healed ; sinners brought to repentance. The con- 
ception of the Messianic banquet is not lost sight of : Mt SU 
(=Lk 1328 [Q)]), Mk 1425, Lk 2216. so (cf. Mt 221-14 2629). But it 
is obvious that the latter passages are not to be taken literally ; 
they are symbols of spiritual ecstasy and union (cf., for this, 
Rev 320 * will sup with him’), since elsewhere the sensuous con- 
ception of the Kingdom is excluded, the relations of sex are 
abolished, and men are as the angels (ladyyehot) (Mk 1224. 25).i 
We may compare the parables where the festival is used as a 
type of the Kingdom (Lk 14i6f.), and also Christ’s action in 
sitting down with publicans and sinners (Mk 2i5) ; cf. also Lk 
1415, description of the Kingdom as a marriage supper, though 
here it is the present Kingdom which is thus typified (v.i7). The 
Kingdom is finally consummated in an entirely new order, the 
traXtyyevea-ia (Mt 1928). They who attain that aeon are t>;? 
avaarraorews viol (Lk 2035. 36). 

But it can hardly be doubted, as a comparison 
of parallel passages in the Synoptics abundantly 
suggests (cf. Dobschiitz, 91 f. ), that a great deal of 
eschatological colouring has been given to Christ’s 
words by His reporters. In this connexion it is 
significant that Q contains less eschatological 
matter, and that coloured less highly (cf. Mk 8®® 
with Mt 10®®, Lk 12®) than the others, ^ though 
still sufficient to show that Christ did speak in 
Apocalyptic language : Lk 22®®‘®®=Mt 19®®, a pass- 
age which bears evidence of a common original 
somewhat freely treated by the two writers ( ‘ con- 
tinued with me,’ ‘followed me’; ‘eat and drink’ 
[Lk.]; ‘ in the regeneration . . .’[Mt.]). Mk. con- 
tains more, Mt. most of all. There is less in Lk., 
and least in Jn. (see B. H. Streeter, in Oxford 
Studies in the Synoptic Problem, 1911). Perhaps 
the destruction of Jerusalem deepened the colour- 
ing given to Christ’s words in Mk. and Mt., if 
these Gospels date c. a.d. 70 (see Hamack, Date 
of the Acts and the Synoptic GospelSyWOl 1 ). Christ’s 
reporters also more or less combined the idea of a 
coming of the Kingdom at a near date (destruction 
of Jerusalem, Pentecost) with the coming of the 
Son of Man at an unkno>vn and remote date. This 
gave rise to the idea of a near Advent and Judg- 
ment, as we see it in the Epistles and in early 
Christian literature.® But this idea did not hinder 
the first followers from regarding the develop- 
ment of the Church as an historic process (cf. Inge, 
Guardian, 13 May 1910, p. 680, col. 3). 

As has been seen, the conception of an immediate coming did 
not act upon the mind of Jesus. *If we eliminate His eschato- 
logical ideas. His ethics remain unchanged ’ (Dobschiitz, 13). 
There is no real evidence that the ethic of Jesus is an Interims- 
ethik, as Schweitzer insists, but it is for all time, as is also the 


1 These ideas occur also in En, 6214 ‘ With that Son of man 
will they eat ’ ; 614 ‘ They will become angels in heaven ’ ; cf. 

1044.6. 

2 Of. Harnack, Sayings of Jems, 1908, p. 250 f., ‘ The tendency 
to exaggerate the apocalyptic and eschatological elements in 
our Lord’s message, and to subordinate to this the merely reli- 
gious and ethical elements, will ever find its refutation in Q.’ 

3 It is obvious that men who thought, after the Resurrection, 
that Christ would now restore the Kingdom to Israel (Ac 16 ) 
might err regarding the time of the Parousia. 
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ethic of St. Paul. The ethic of Jesus is an ethic of the King'dom 
considered as a present reality, and its essence and influence 
still remain in the future heavenly Kingdom. The hopefulness 
of the early Christians, their belief that they were living in a 
new order, which would not he changed, but consummated, by 
the Parousia, gave them confidence to live on the ethical plane 
of this new state, with glad alacrity. (See F. G. Peabody, ‘ NT 
Eschatology and NT Ethics,’ Tram, Srd Inter. Cong. Mist. Rel.. 
Oxford, 1908, ii. 306 ff.) 

That the actual sayings of Christ regarding 
both the destruction of Jerusalem and the Future 
Coming have been highly coloured by the Apoc- 
alyptic ideas of His reporters is seen (1) in the 
fact that in Jn. little allusion is anywhere made 
to the * impending judicial calamities of the J udaeo- 
Roman war, and the destruction of Jerusalem and 
of the temple ’ (Wendt, ii. 273) ; and (2) in the 
Johannine conception of judgment. 

Christ knew what was in men (Jn 22^; hence there is a 
present judgment, regarded as automatic and self-induced, 
which has results for the future (3S6 624). Unbelievers are judged 
already (S^S). But believers are not judged (3i8 624) ; the fact 
of their acceptance of the Light has freed them from judgment. 
Though the judgment is self-induced, and Christ in this sense 
does not judge (cf. 1247f*), yet, because He is the Light, He 
‘reproves’ the dark deeds of men (320), while those who do the 
truth in presence of the Light have the Divine working in their 
deeds made manifest (32i). Thus He, as the Light, does judge 
(cf. 622- 24. 30 039 1231). But, throughout, judgment is a prese^it 
process — no doubt with future results, but still working in the 
present. The judgment is not conceived as a future, cata- 
strophic coming. That future judgment is simply a confirming 
of the continuous judgment of the present. j 

The passage, Jn 528. 29^ is so obviously interpolated that it has 
no bearing on this subject. The formula, *ad the last day,’ 
which occurs in various connexions — resurrection (639f. 44. 54)^ 
judgment (12^8) — is perhaps also an interpolation, as its omis- 
sion rather adds to than takes from the force of the passages. 
(Note 1248 ‘the word that I have spoken, the same shall judge 
him,’ as parallel with the ideas of 318-21 524^ when ‘at the last 
day ’ is omitted.) Thus St. John gives us a closer approxima- 
tion than the Synoptists, not only to the meaning but also to 
certain aspects of the form of Christ’s Apocalyptic teaching. 
No doubt he looked forward to the near end of the age, pre- 
ceded by antichrists (false teachers, 1 Jn 2i8-i9- 22. 28 43), and to 
the Parousia ; but he usually describes it differently from the 
S3nQoptists (cf. 143 ‘I will come again, and receive you unto 
myself,’ although the Parousia is also connected with judgment 
[1 Jn 228 417]). 

The saying to St. John (2122) does not necessarily show that 
Christ taught a near coming such as would be involved within 
the period of a human life. The words are purely conditional 
rather than affirmative, and are intended to check curiosity 
(cf. V.23). 

The authenticity of the Johannine conception of 
judgment and its roots in Christ’s actual teaching 
are seen in this, that, while the Synoptics set forth 
the Final Parousia and Judgment — a conception 
which dominated the early Church — John gives 
such a diiferent and more spiritual conception. 
This did not originate with him, unless we are to 
regard him as greater than Christ. On the other 
hand, just as God’s judgment is shown in the Syn- 
optics to be present and continuous (Mt 6^* 

10*®) as well as future (Mt 10^ 18®®), they also show 
that this is true of Christ (Mt 9^ 10®*** 11®®* ®^), thus 
proving that dramatic eschatology was not the only 
aspect of Christ’s teaching. The passage, Jn 5®® 
‘He hath committed ail judgment unto the Son’ 
(cf. En. 69®^ ‘ The sum of judgment was committed 
unto him, the Son of Man ’), shows how a simple 
statement of the connexion of the Son with judg- 
ment might be expressed either by Christ or His 
reporters in the form of an eschatological picture. 

(b) Christ as Judge. — In the OT, JaWeh is 
Judge, as also in Apocalyptic books, save En. 37-70, 
where the Son of Man judges. But in the Gospels, 
while the Father is spoken of as Judge (Mt 10®® 
18®®), Christ’s influence at the Judgment is also 
spoken of (Mk 8®®), and more generally He Him- 
self is Judge, and exercises this function on all 
men. 

(c) The Son of Man. — It is noticeable how, in 
nearly all directly eschatological passages, this is 
the title used by Christ.^ 

1 For the arguments for and against the theory that Christ 
never used the title of Himself, see Drummond, JThSt ii. [1901] 
645 f. 


See Mk 1326=:Mt 2430=Lk 2127j Mt 2427 =sLk 1724 ; Mt 2437. 89 
*Lk 1726, cf. 30 ; Mt 2444 =Lk 1240 ; Mt 2613. 31 ; Lk 2136, cf. 1240 ; 
Mk 1462=Mt 2664=Lk 2269 ; Mt 1023 ; Mk SSSssMt 1627. 28* Lk 926 ; 
Lk 128. 9 ; Mt 1928 ; Lk 188. 

As has been seen, the phrase, ‘one like nnto a 
son of man,’ occurs in Dn 7*®, and there sums up 
comprehensively the ‘people of the saints of the 
Most High,’ who are exalted in glory, and to whom 
judgment is given. There may also be a reference 
to one who represents the saints, and a Messianic 
meaning was given to the phrase by the Jews. 
We can hardly avoid the conclusion that Christ, in 
using ‘the Son of Man,’ refers back to Dn., and 
regards Himself as typifying the saints of the Most 
High (the people of His Kingdom), who are in Dn. 
first humiliated, then exalted. In two passages 
there is a strong suggestion of the origin of the 
title in Dn. (cf. Mt 24®^ 26®* with Dn 7^®**). But, 
again, in En. 37-70 the title ‘ Son of Man ’ occurs 
with imagery similar to that which our Lord uses. 
This document may represent a larger literature 
in which the title also occurred, and it was prob- 
ably understood by many of His hearers.^ We can 
hardly avoid the conclusion that Christ deliberately 
transferred this title to Himself, giving it a richer 
and fuller meaning (cf. passages in which it sug- 
gests not glory, hut humiliation, and see Charles, 
Bk. M Enochs p. 315, for the reference of the latter to 
the isaianic conception of the Servant of J ahweh). 

Th« argument in favour of Christ's using a title from Bnoch 
rests on the pre-Christian date of this section. (See Charles, 
pp. 107, 113; and, against, Hilgenfeld, ZWT, 1892, p. 446 f.; 
Drummond, J TkSt ii. 646.) The title may have been a popular, 
not a Pharisaic, one, and its use in Christian circles would 
explain the fact that it is sparsely, if at all, found in Rabbinic 
writings. (See Dalman, Die Worte JesUy 1898, i. 201 ff. ; Sanday, 
JSxp. 4th ser. iii. [1891] 27 f.) In Ps 84-5 the ‘son of man* is 
crowned with glory and honour. This passage is thought by 
some to have also suggested Christ’s use of the phrase (Bartlet, 
Mxp. 4th ser. vi. [1892] 434 f, ; Dalman, i. 218). 

The use of the phrase, ‘the Son of Man,’ where the first 
person might be expected, is * an exceedingly strange mode of 
speech,* and has given rise to the question whether Christ here 
meant Himself in all cases, especially in the reference to a future 
coming (Drummond, 566, 568). But in Mt 1613, even if ixe is 
omitted, the disciples’ answer shows that they had identified 
Christ with the Son of Man. Again, the fact that in some 
parallel passages*!’ takes the place of the corresponding ‘Son 
of Man ’ shows that the two were regarded as identical, and 
that Christ used the phrase alternatively with ‘ L’ It is obvious 
that in Mt 2664 the high priest at once believed that Christ was 
speaking of Himself, while in Mt 263if. who could be referred to 
but Christ? (See v.ssflf..) See, further, Jesus Christ. 

The future coming of the Son of Man, as contrasted with the 
passages where it is said He has come, though it is never spoken 
of as a second coming, need present no difficulty, in spite of the 
fact that it has been asked, ‘Can Jesus mean Himself in these 
passages ? ’ (Drummond, 667). The usage is parallel with that 
which speaks of the Kingdom both as present and as future. 

{d) State of the dead. — The parable of Dives and 
Lazarus points to the current popular Jewish view 
of different states in Sheol after death, better or 
worse. Paradise, as used in Lk 23*®, probably 
means the better part of Hades, for it is evidently 
not Heaven (cf. Jn 20^^, Ac 2®^).® Hades, or Sheol, 
is a temporary abode, for it is cast into the lake 
of fire after giving up the dead (Rev 20^®* ^* ; cf. 1^®). 
Meanwhile, the righteous dead enjoy communion 
with God. After the J udgment, the righteous with 
their risen bodies go into life eternal m the King- 
dom of the Father, and are as the angels, and 
shine forth like the sun. They will never die 
(Mt 13*® 22®^' 25*®, Lk 20®®). Their felicity is spiritual, 
though this is set forth occasionally in more or less 
sensuous images (Mt 8^^ 19®® 22®** 25^®). In Jn., 
eternal life as well as resurrection is a present 
possession of believers (5®* 6*®- *'^* ®* 11®® 17®, 1 Jn 
5^^); but the contradiction with the Synoptics is 
more apparent than real. The promised ‘ life ’ is 
bound up with the Kingdom of God, and, in so far 
I as that is present, ‘ life ’ is also a present posses- 

1 The form of the question in Jn 1234 does not suggest ignor- 
ance of the title, but curiosity regarding a Son of Man who will 


ue xubeu up. . J. 

2 In 2 Co 124 Paradise is in one of the heavens. Of. Secrets of 
Enoch 81 : Paradise in the third heaven is the final abode of the 
righteous. 
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sion. Whether Christ teaches a resurrection of the 
wicked has been questioned, but their fate is clearly 
set forth (Mt 5^^* Punishment will 

be proportionate (Mt 11^^^*, Lk This and 

other passages (Mt 5^® 12^^), as well as the general 
drift of Christ’s teaching regarding the love of the 
Father, raise the question whether these punish- 
ments are eternal in the sense of unending,^ or only 
in the sense of lasting till their work of purification 
is accomplished. It is not impossible that here, as 
elsewhere, our Lord was simply using the language 
and beliefs of His own time, to enforce moral truth ; 
and probably His reporters have further coloured 
His sayings with their own beliefs. The parables 
of the Supper — ‘ compel them to come in ’ — and of 
the Draw-net are suggestive, and we are also forced 
to view these problems in the light which Christi- 
anity as an ethical faith and a religion of pro- 
gress supplies. We cannot limit our views of the 
future by the crude and material images of older 
beliefs from which Christianity has too often 
borrowed. 

12, Eschatology of St. Paul.— St. Paul was 
imbued with ideas regarding the Apocalyptic 
coming derived from his Jewish training and from 
Christian tradition — especialljy' the traditional form 
of Christ’s eschatological discourses,^ and he is 
concerned with three main events, (1) the Parousia, 
(2) the resurrection of the dead and transformation 
of the living, and (3] the Judgment. The emphasis 
on the first two varies in difierent epistles, and his 
teaching on each is called forth by varying circum- 
stances. 

(1) In 1 Th., St. Paul has to do with Christians 
who were anxious, regarding those who had died, 
with respect to Christ’s Parousia, which they, with 
St. Paul, deemed to be close at hand. He answers 
that the Day of the Lord will come as a thief in 
the night, and that Christ will come suddenly from 
heaven with the voice of the archangel and with 
the trumpet. The dead in Christ shall rise; the 
faithful living shall be caught up to meet the Lord 
in the air (4^®®’* 6^®*)* The whole passage is of a 
primitive character. In 2 Th. there is to be a 
revelation (diro/cdXu^ts) of Christ from heaven with 
His mighty angels. But the Day is not so near as 
the exaggerated anticipations of the Thessalonians 
expected. There will be first a great falling away 
(cf. Dn 8^"^ LXX, tQv afiapriQv a^rwy), 

and the revelation {d,TroKaXv<p$^) of the man of sin, 
who as God sits in the temple of God (cf. Dn 7® 
11®®, Mk 13^^ 2 Co 6^®), and who is at present 
hindered. But he will be destroyed by Christ at 
His Parousia (2®®*). St. Paul thus stul expected 
the Parousia in his lifetime. 

The Pauline Antichrist resembles in many points that of the 
Apocalypse, and goes back to the opposing power in Dn 

and Mk 13 (cf. Apoc. Bar, 41). But, while Antichrist in 
the Apocalypse is Kome, or Rome represented In its Emperor, 
the Pauline Antichrist has a much more ideal symbolism, and is 
non-political and probably Jewish (a pseudo-Messiah), though it 
recalls Caligula, who tried to set his statue in the temple. The 
restraining power (rb kow^yov), or the restrainer (6 lear/x^v), 
is probably the Empire and. its rule. This in itself sets the 
Parousia at some distance off. 

In 1 Cor. there is little diflference from the above 
account, save that there is no reference to Anti- 
christ. The time is short ; men are living at the 
ends of the ages (7®® 10^^). After short tribulations 
(726. 29j^ Christ will come with the sound of a trumpet. 
Meanwhile, during this short period before His 
Parousia, Christ reigns and strives with His 
enemies, the last of which, Death, shall be destroyed 
at His coming, through the resurrection of believers 
(cf. 2 Th I®- ® 2®). His temporal, mediatorial King- 
dom will then come to an end, and God will he jdl 
in all (152^®0* 

1 Of. 1 Co 62 and Mt 1928 , 2 Co 610 and Mt 2681- 82. See also 
Kennedy, St, PauVs Conceptions of the Last Things^ 1904, pp. 
167, 180. 


While this temporal and short rule of Christ is not equivalent 
to a millennial reign of Christ on earth, following on the Parousia 
(coming between the etrscra of v.23 and. the etra of v.24), as some 
have maintained, probably the thought is here coloured by 
the Jewish idea of the temporal Messianic Kingdom, though 
the latter is enriched and spiritualized (cf. also 1525 with Mk 
1236). In later epistles, Christ is ‘ all in all,’ and His Kingdom 
is one with that of God (Eph 123 56 ). 

In Rom. and 2 Cor. the Parousia is still regarded 
as near (Bo 13^^), but the idea of a general apostasy 
preceding it gives place to that of the inclusion of 
the Gentiles in the Kingdom (1126-26)^ 
cipates a speedy conversion of the world. But St. 
Paul is no longer confident of living to see the 
Parousia (Bo 14®, 2 Co 41^*1® hut see Bo 
At first he expected to be alive at the Parousia. 
But, as time went on, the stress of his teaching 
lay elsewhere, and now he only hoped to be alive. 
Finally, he regarded it as far better to die, though 
it was needful that he should live, not to see the 
Parousia, but to benefit his people (Ph 1®®* cf. 3^^). 
Yet he could still look for the coming from heaven 
(Ph 3®®). Its nearness was to him guaranteed by 
the extension of the Christian faith and the great 
spiritual awakening consequent upon that. For 
he follows the prophetic belief in spiritual out- 
pouring as immediately preceding the Day of the 
Lord. Contrariwise, with the Prophets and later 
Apocalyptists he saw in the opposing increase of 
evil another herald of the nearness of the Day. 

(2) At the Parousia the dead in Christ rise, and 
the living are caught up to meet the Lord in the 
air, or transformed {d\\ayr)cr6fie6a, 1 Co 15®^). The 
dead rise with a crQ/aa TvevjjLarLKdv hearing t^v eUdva, 
rod iTTovpavtov (15^®®* ; cf. Ph 3®^ : the body is to be 
changed into the likeness of rb a-obfia ttjs d6^7]s abrov). 
Some have thought that St. Paul now came to 
regard the resurrection from another point of view, 
or that the latter was already latent in his mind in 
1 Co 15. This view, based mainly on 2 Co 5^®*, 
presupposes that he now taught that the soul at 
death receives in heaven a new body or organism 

; cf. Bonsset, AB W iv. 144 ; so also Pfleiderer, 
Holtzmann, Beuss, Charles, etc.). In accordance 
with this view, not a resurrection but a manifesta- 
tion of the already glorified righteous dead took 
place at the Parousia (Bo 8^®, Col 3^). 

This theory does not seem to he supported by 2 Oo 4^^ where 
a future resurrection is in question. Nor need imply 

immediate entrance into possession of the ol/ctav axetporroti^Tov. 
It is for the believer a sure inheritance, hut it is not necessarily 
received at death. St. Paul almost certainly believed in an 
intermediate state (cf. Eph 42* i®); but, since the Parousia was 
so near at hand, the experience of that state (being found naked 
[yvfjivoCli disembodied spirits) could be but a short one. It 
would be better to survive to the Parousia and then not undergo 
the process of ‘unclothing’ (e/c5ucracr6ou), but that of being 
‘ clothed upon* (eirev5v(raer&ai), so that mortality might be 
swallowed up of life — ^the transforming of 1 Co 15. 

(3) The Judgment, with Christ as Jud^e, is 
associated with the Parousia. In 1 Th. it is not 
directly mentioned (hut see 1^® iK Trjs dpyijs rijs 
ipxo(iSv7)s, 4® 6®), as it is not involved in the 
argument. In 2 Th., at the Parousia, Christ takes 
vengeance in flaming fire on the wicked, who are 
punished with bXedpop aldjycoVf and destroys Anti- 
christ (1®* ® 2®). In 1 Cor. there is a judgment on 
men’s works and a revelation of the counsels of the 
hearts (3^®** 4^). ’ The saints shall judge the world, 
also angels (6®** ). The universality of the Judgment 
and its reference to deeds are emphasized in Bo 2®** 
14^®, 2 Co 5^®. There is, however, no condemnation 
{KardKpLfjM) of those in Christ (Bo 8^). This does 
not contradict the former view, and a^ mediant 
position is found in 1 Co 3^®®*, where a judgment 
according to spiritual capacity and results is 
taught. 

13, Eschatology of other epistles. — Although 
the epistles of St. Peter, St. James, St. Jude, and 
St. John, and that to the Hebrews, differ in details, 
yet, as far as the broad outlines of eschatology are 
concerned, they may be grouped together. In 
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general the old Jewish views prevail, hnt there is 
no doctrine of a temporal Kmgdom. 

Judgment and punishment have already befallen (1) angels 
(Jude 6, 2 P 24), (2) the unrighteous (2 P 29), though 1 P 319 
suggests an intermediate state in which progress is possible. 
The end of all things and the Parousia are near at hand (1 P 45- 7, 
Ja 68, He 1025). it will be preceded by wickedness (Jude 18), or 
by a fiery trial (1 P 412), or by the appearance of antichrists 
(unbelievers and false teachers, 1 Jn 2i8f* 48). On the other 
hand, the day may be distant, since one day is with the Lord 
as a thousand years (2 P 38f.), but in any case it will be sudden 
and unexpected (310). At the Parousia the Judgment will take 
place either (1) bjr God (He 103i 134), or (2) by Christ (1 P 46), 
who will come with thousands of His saints i (Jude 14), to 
judge the living and the dead, but especially the ungodly, and 
also the angels who sinned (1 P 4®, 2 P 24- 9, Jude 8. 14.15 ; of., 
for the angels, 1 Co 63, Mt 829), The righteous will be rewarded 
in their risen bodies (He 1136, of. 1 Jn 3^) with eternal life in the 
promised kingdom (Ja 2®, Jude 21), and with a crown of glory 
or of life (1 P 64, Ja 112). This Kingdom is in heaven (He 619* 20 
1116, 1 P 14). The wicked will be destroyed in a consuming fire 
(2 P 37, He 1027. 89). Heaven and earth will be shaken and 
removed, that those things which cannot be shaken may remain 
(He 1226. 27. 28 of. liO). The world will pass away (1 Jn 217), or 
it will be destroyed by fire (2 P 37- lo. 12, the only reference to 
this in the N'T). There will be a new heaven and earth wherein 
dwelleth righteousness (2 P 3I8). 

14 . Eschatology of the Apocalypse. — The earlier 
chapters of this book describe in a series of visions, 
which are concurrent rather than successive, the 
woes which fall upon men, catastrophes on earth 
and convulsions of Nature, judgments upon Jews 
and G-entiles, and the preservation of the elect. 
The Parousia is said to be near at hand (3^^ 16^®, 
cf, 22 ^* ; the Messiah or one like the Son of 

Man will come with the clouds (F 14^^ ; cf. Dn 7^®, 
Mk 13^®) ; and the Judgment is described under 
different figures — ( 1 ) convulsions of Nature and 
terror of mankind at the approach of ‘ the great 
day of his wrath ’ ; ( 2 ) reaping wheat by 

Christ — probably the gathering of the righteous 
(I 414 - 16 ) . ( 3 ) gathering the clusters of grapes by an 
angel and treading them in the winepress of God’s 
wrath the judgment of the wicked by 

Christ ; cf. 19^®). J udgment of the dead is mentioned 
( 11 ''). 

In these the Lamb or one like the Son of Man is a prominent 
figure. But after each there are several interludes, followed by 
a vivid description of the judgment upon Rome (chs. 17. 18). 
There now follows a connected but compressed 
account of the last things. The marriage of the 
Lamb and the Church, and the Banquet, are 
announced (19®^*). Messiah comes from heaven as 
a judge and as a warrior with armies. He is 
withstood by Antichrist and his armies, who are 
defeated and destroyed. Antichrist and the False 
Prophet are cast into the lake of fire,^ and Satan 
is bound in the abyss for a thousand years (19^^~20*). 
During these thousand years the martyrs and such 
as had resisted Antichrist live and reign with 
Christ. This is the first resurrection, and the rest 
of the dead do not live until the end of the thousand 
years (20^*®). Satan is now loosed and stirs up the 
nations, Gog and Magog (cf. Ezk 38®), and these 
compass Jerusalem, the camp of the saints, but are 
destroyed by fire from heaven. The devil is cast 
into the lake of fire ( 20 ’^“^®). 

The idea of overcoming Antichrist and the binding of Satan 
goes back to mythic conceptions of the strife of Divinepowers 
with evil chaotic powers. Traces of this are found in Is 24217* 
2717., Dn 711, Ps. Sol. 229.80. m Bn. 104ff- evil angels are 
fettered, and finally punished at the Day of Judgment (cf. Juh, 
610, Secrets of Bnoch 71 IS). Death, or the angd of Death, and 
Hades are brought to an end at the end of the days (Is 268, cf. 
4 Ezr 883 Apoa. Bar. 2128, Test, xii. Pair. [Levi 18], Rev 2014, 
1 Co 1626f- 66.8 Death and the devil are brought into connexion 
(cf. 1 Co 68) ; the devil is the lord of death, just as the Greeks 
made the Persian Ahrimana= Hades. We may also compare the 
idea of later Parsiism, that the dragon Azhi Dahak was overcome 
and bound by Thragtaona and then loosed by Angra Mainyu to 
war against Ormazd. The Jews regarded the world-powers as 


1 This is a citation from Bn, 19 * He comes with ten thousands 
of His holy ones [*angels] to execute judgment upon them'; 
cf. Dn 716. 

2 Of. Bn. 9024 . 26 (stars and shepherd angels cast into a fiery 
abyss). 

3 Death, also personified, is a species of lord in Hades ; cf. 
P8 4914. 


under the rule of Beliar, and he, like Antichrist and the devil, 
is conquered at the end of the age (cf. Test, xii. Pair. [Levi 1812, 
Dan 610- n, Sim. 06, Jud. 264]), evil spirits are overcome, and 
Beliar is bound and cast into the fire by Messiah (Ass. Mos. lOi, 
the devil's rule comes to an end; Jub. 108, Mastema [Satan], 
overcome at Day of Judgment ; Sib. Or. ii. 168, Beliar comes 
before the end; iii. 66 ff., he will he burned with a fiery blast 
from heaven). This conception of the strife with and destruction 
of supernatural powers of evil, as signifying the approach of 
the Kingdom, is also found in Mt 1228 =Lk ll^o, cf. 4l3 ; Jn 1231 
1430 1611. (For Antichrist, see BRB i. 678 f. ; Bousset, Anii- 
christf also Eel. des Jud, 242 f. ; Charles, Ascension of Isaiah, 
1900, p. 61 f.) 

In this account the new feature is the 1000 years’ reign of the 
mart3rrs with Christ, perhaps already adumbrated in Rev 79 
1417. 1527. This reign is not said to be on earth, nor is the first 
resurrection said to be a bodily one (cf. 204 souls), and no second 
resurrection is mentioned, a general resurrection being inferred 
(2013). If the martyrs restored to life are the saints dwelling in 
Jerusalem who are attacked by Gog and Magog, it is curious 
that Christ (with whom they reign) does not attack those 
enemies. Their destruction comes from heaven (209), Those 
saints are the righteous now freed from Satan’s power, and the 
nations are subject to them. This, rather than the martyrs’ 
reign of 1000 years, is the equivalent of the temporal Messianic 
Kingdom of Jewish Apocalyptic (e.g. Bn. 91 fi.). Possibly, by 
the conception of the martyrs living and reigning with Christ 
for 1000 years, while the rest of the dead do not * live ’ until the 
general resurrection at the close of this period, the writer 
anticipates the view of Tertullian (de An. 65, de Ees. Cam. 43) 
and Irenseus (i. 31. 2) that martyrs at death went to Paradise, all 
others to Hades. But, whether this or ‘the duration of the 
triumph of Christianity* (Swete, A^oe. 1900, p. 263) is intended, 
the conception lent itself as a point d'appui to the Chiliastic 
ideas brought over from Judaism into Christianity — ^the idea of 
a temporal Kmgdom on earth to which some of the dead rise 
(4 Ezra), and which lasts lOOO years (Secrets of Bnoch).'^ 

Now follow the resurrection, and the Judgment 
of each and all by God, who sits on a great white 
throne (20^^** , cf . 4^* ® etc. ). The judgment is accord- 
ing to works and the record of these in the books. 
The wicked, whose names are not in the Book of 
Life, are cast into the lake of fire and endure the 
second death (20^^ 21®). Hades and Death are also 
cast into it. The first heaven and earth as well as 
the sea (cf. Ass. Mos, 10®; Sih. Or. v. 1581, 447) 
having passed away, there is a new heaven and 
earth, which, with the New Jerusalem which 
descends from heaven, becomes the abode of the 
blessed (21. 22, cf. 3^®). The city is characterized by 
holiness [r^v oLjlav 21 ®). 

An ideal or a re-built Jerusalem is a characteristic of OT 
prophecy and of some Apocalypses (Is 64. 60, Ezk 40. 48, Hag 
27-9 ; Sib. Or. iii. 290). This gave place to the Apocalyptic idea 
of a New Jerusalems to be set up by God (^Bn. 9029; cf. Jub. 
129), or a heavenly Jerusalem revealed by Him (Apoc. Bar. 487. 
322, 4 Ezr 728 1027f. 1886) or built by the Messiah (Sib. Or. v. 
420 ff.). These ideas recur in He llio 1222 1314^ Gal 426^ and are 
the familiar theme of Rabbinic theology (Gf rorer, ii. 246 f , ; 
Weber, 373, 404). 

15 . EschatoloCT of the Church ; the Millennium. 
— ^The prevalent beliefs of the early centuries may 
be summarized as follows. At death the soul was 
carried by angels into the presence of God, who, 
by a temporary judgment, assigned^ it a place in 
an intermediate state according to its condition.® 
In several writers these intermediate states were 
different parts of Hades (Tertullian, Irenseus). But 
another view prevailed — in part the result of the 
release of souls by Christ’s Descent to Hades — ^to 
the effect that now righteous souls passed to 
Heaven or a heavenly region called Paradise (this 
is sometimes on earth, the Paradise of Adam).** 
This is already found in Ignatius and in the 
Ascension of Isaiah (ix. 7 f.), and Cyprian appears 
to have shared it (cf. adv. Bemetr. ; de Mortal, 
passim), while it had many adherents, for it is 
vigorously combated by Justin {Dial, 80, 93), 
Irenseus, and Tertullian. Tertullian maintained 

1 Possibly a temporary Messianic Kmgdom is taught in Ac 31*6 

2 The *New Jerusalem’ is first mentioned byname in Test, 
cii. Pair. [Dan 6]. 

3 This was already a Jewish notion (Weber 2, 839; Test. 
Abraham. $ 20% but it is met with mainly in popular Christy 
writtogs (see Oonybeare, Monuments of Early Christianity, 
1894, p. 811 f.; Coptic documents in TS iv. 2; Visio Pauli, 

S 12f. ; cf. Justin, Dial. 105 ; Kippolytus, Discourse against the 
Greeks ; Horn, of S. Macarius, in (lallandius, Bib. Vet. Pair., 
Venice, 1766-^1, iii. 287 ; Passio Perpetuce, § 11 ; cf . TS ii. 2. 127). 

4 This would then be revealed at the millennial coming ol 
Christ and the dissolution of the earth (Apoc. Pauli, § 21). 
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that none hut martyrs passed at once to Paradise 
(c?e An. 55; de Bes. Cam. 43) — a belief perhaps 
shared by Irenseus (iv. 38. 9) and Justin (cf. Mar. 
of the Holy Martyrs^ 4). Besides the conception of 
a fire through which all pass either after death or 
at the Judgment (see § 17 ), the idea of repentance 
and of purification after death, aided by prayer or 
sacrament, is found sporadically,^ But anything 
approaching the later doctrine of Purgatory is not 
found, apart from Augustine’s conjecture that 
some of the faithful might have to be purified, as 
% fire, from sinful affections {de Civ. Dei, xxi. 26 ,* 
Mnckir. 69), until Pope Gregory’s time (see his 
Dial. iv. 30, and passim — a purgatorial fire for 
lighter faults).^ 

In the Early Church there was a general belief 
in the approaching end of the world and the Par- 
ousia. This would be preceded by great troubles 
and by the revelation of Antichrist {Didache, xvi. 
4; Ep. Bam. 15 ; Iren. v. 25 f. ,* Hw. de Christo 
et Antichristo ; Lactant. vii. 17 f.). But at Christ’s 
advent Antichrist and the wicked would be de- 
stroyed. The chronology adopted by most of the 
writers of this, and indeed of later periods, was 
that of the six periods of a thousand years ( == six 
days of creation [Ep. Bam. 15, followed by Irenseus, 
Hippolytus, Lactantius, etc.]). Christ had come in 
the last thousand-year period, and His second 
coming would be at its close; hence calculations 
were made to discover its exact time. According 
to Hippolytus, the world had still 250 years to run ; 
according to Lactantius, 200. Another common 
idea, based on the expected duration of the Roman 
Empire ('Pc 6 /iT 7 =: 948), was that the end would come 
in A.D. 195 (Sib. Or. viii. 148). The end of the 6000 
years and the second coming would inaugurate the 
seventh period of 1000, the Millennium, to enjoy 
which the righteous dead would be raised (the first 
Resurrection). In spite of the fact that, save in 
the Apocalypse, the NT did not speak of the 
Millennium, and that Christ does not connect the 
Parousia with the establishment of an earthly 
Kingdom, this belief had an extraordinary hold on 
the minds of Christians. Doubtless a misunder- 
standing of the Apocalypse gave the belief a 
certain authority, but it is rather from its Jewish 
antecedents that its popularity and the elaboration 
of its details are to be explained,® 

The general picture of the millennial Kingdom on earth, * the 
day of the supper of 1000 years ’ (‘ Bohairic Death of Joseph ’ [ih? 
iv. 2. 142]), includes such features as that the earth would be 
renewed and Jerusalem re-built and glorified. Men would be 
perfectly righteous and happy, and would have numerous off- 
spring. There would be no sorrow and no labour. The earth 
would produce abundantly, and a table would always be spread 
with food. A passage of Papias, cited by Irenseus {adv, Hcer. v. 
SS), derives a picture of this fruitfulness from Christ Himself, 
though it is now known to have been copied from a document 
(perhaps a midrash on Gn 2728 [Harris, Exp., 1895, p. 448 ; AJTh, 
1900, p, 4993 ), used also in Apoo. Ear. 295f-, and in En. 1019 (gee 
Charles, Ap. of Baruch, 54). The moon would have the brilliance 
of the sun, and the sun would be seven times brighter than the 
moon. Some of the wicked would be left on earth, subjected to 
perpetual slavery. 

This sensuous aspect of tbe Kingdom is directly 
taken over from Judaism, Tertullian tried to 
spiritualize it, but be still used many sensuous 
metaphors in describing it ; and it is probable that 

1 Shepherd of Mermas, Sim. ix. 16 ; Acta Pauli et Thecloe, 
§ 28 ; Pass. Perp. § 7 ; Test Ahrah. § 14 ; Tertullian, de An. 35, 
68 , de Monog. 10. de Car. MU. 3. 

2 For the doctrine of the sleep of the soul (i^uxoiraviruYta), see 
Tatian, who held that it died with the body (ad Grceo. 13) and 
(Arabians) Eusebius (SE vi. 37). 

8 A preliminary judgment at the First Eesurrection of those 
who had known God is taught by Lactantius (vii. 20). Those 
whose evil deeds outweighed their good deeds would be con- 
demned. A judgment by fire would burn those whose sins 
exceeded in number and weight, but would not be felt by the 
righteous. The former would then have their place with the 
wicked who do not arise to this judgment (Ps !«). Tertullian 
appears to teach that the pure would rise at once, but those who 
had contracted some guilt would rise later, or perhaps not till 
the Second Resurrection, when the wicked rise (see de An. 35. 
55,58; adv. Marc. UlU). 


with most of those who taught it the more sensuous 
view prevailed, since it was held that the saints 
reigned in the flesh. The doctrine is found clearly 
stated in Ep. Barn, (4, 15), Hermas, Didache ( 10 , 
16), Justin {Dial. 80, 81), Irenseus (v. 32 f.), Ter- 
tullian {adv. Mar cion. iii. 24), Hippolytus (Over- 
heck, Queest. Hipp. 70), Lactantius (vii. 20 ff.), 
Methodius {Convtv. ix. 1. 5), Commodian {Carm. 
Apol. V. 979 ff.). 

It was, of course, contrary to the Gnostic scheme of eschat- 
ology, and as such was upheld against them, e.g. by Irenseus 
(v. 33) ; but Oerinthus, who admitted the real humanity of Christ 
and the resurrection, is alleged to have taught that, after 
the latter, Christ’s Kingdom would be an earthly one of an 
extremely sensuous and carnal kind (Caius, ap. Eus. ME 
iii. 28). 

The Ebionites (Jerome, Com. on Is. 66 ^) and 
Montanists also cherished millennial views of an 
nnspiritual kind. With the latter, Christ was 
speedily to come and found an eartlily Kingdom 
of the saints in the New Jerusalem, which would 
descend visibly out of heaven and be established at 
Pepuza in Phrygia. This would be the sign of 
Christ’s coming. Montanns wished to separate 
believers from all worldly afiairs, and so prepare 
them for the Kingdom, by gathering them together 
in the region where Christ would have His seat 
(see Eus. HE v. 16; Tert adv. Marc. iii. 24; 
Epiph. xlix. 1 ; Oracle of Prisca). 

Yet there was a strong opposition to this belief 
from comparatively early times ; Justin {Dial. 80) 
says that many, otherwise orthodox, were opposed 
to it ; and this statement seems to be supported by 
Irenjeus (v. 31. 1 ). The doctrine is not mentioned 
in Clement, Ignatius, or Polycarp, or in many of 
the Apologists ; but we can hardly argue from their 
silence that they disbelieved it, while, in the case 
of the Apologists, policy may have dictated silence. 
The Alogi also attacked the doctrine, while deny- 
ing the Johannine authorship of the Apocalypse 
and attributing it to Cerinthus (Epiph. xxxii., 
xxxiii., li.). The excesses of Montanism helped to 
discredit the doctrine in the East, and to stamp 
it as Jewish rather than Christian. 

Caius at Rome opposed the Montanist Proclus, and main- 
tained that Cerinthus had invented the Millennium (Eus. HE 
ii. 26). For his views on Cerinthus and the Apocalypse, see Eus. 
vii. 26 ; Gwynn, Hermathena, vi. 897 f. 

But it was largely the influence of Alexandrian 
philosophical ideas, and especially those of Clement 
{Strom, vii. 12 . 74) and Origen {de Princ. ii. 11 f. ; 
c. Cels. viii. 30), which gave the death-blow to 
chiliastic views in the East. This teaching was 
followed up by Dionysius of Alexandria, wno has 
left us an interesting picture of his success in com- 
bating the chiliastic views of Egyptian Christians, 
probably of the rural districts, who had been much 
influenced by a writing of Nepos of Arsinoe ("EX^yxos 
tQv dXKpyopcarQv), teaching a Millennium of bodily 
enjoyment. A schism was threatened in the 
Egyptian Church, but Dionysius, by wise ar^- 
ments and instruction, averted this, and his 
opponents, headed hy Coracion, gave np their views 
(A,D. 225 ; Eus. HE vii. 24). Chiliasm was still 
defended by Methodius of Tyre {Conviv. IX. i. 5) 
and by Apollinaris (Basil, Ep. cclxiii. 4, cclxv. 2 ; 
Greg. Naz. Ep. cii. 4), and accepted by Egyptian 
monks (Harnack, Hist, of Dogma, ii. 300, note). 

In the West, chiliastic views prevailed until the 
time of Augustine, who had himself once cherished 
them in a spiritual rather than a sensuous form, 
but who now attacked them and formulated an 
inteimretation of Rev 20 '“* which was accepted by 
the Church for many centuries. MiUenarianism 
now became a heresy. 

Augustine holds that the 1000 years * the duration of tbe 
Church on earth ; the reign of the Saints » the reign of the 
Kingdom of Heaven ; the First Resurrection = the spiritual 
share which the baptized have in Christ’s Resurrection (de Civ. 
Dei, XX. 6 f .). His theory regarding the duration of the Church, 
literally interpreted, gave rise to the view that the end would 
come in A.D. 1000. 
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The comparative ease with which millenarian- 
ism disappeared shows that, generally speaking, 
it had never interfered with the ethical and spir- 
itual life of Christianity, or with the life of the 
Christian as a citizen. Men were content to wait, 
and thus the notion passed insensibly from their 
minds, as its baselessness and the extravagance of 
some who held it became apparent.^ Expectations 
of the Millennium were revived in the Middle 
Ages by mystical sects ; and after the Reforma- 
tion, mainly among Anabaptists. Millennial views, 
varying in their expectations of a more sensuous or 
more spiritual Kingdom, have been revived from 
time to time since then, and owe their great modern 
development to Bengel. Many distinguished theo- 
logians have held miUenarian views, but it is 
mainly in America that the doctrine has given 
rise to separate sects (Seventh Lay Adventists, 
Second Adventists, etc.). These, as well as the 
millenarians of the Early Church, believe that, 
at the close of the 1000 years, Satan will be un- 
bound, and that he will make war against the 
Saints, only to be destroyed. 

The close of the world-drama was described in 
similar terms by both Chiliasts and non-Chiliasts, 
and the description probably is cherished in a literal 
sense by many Christians still — Roman Catholic, 
Anglican, and Protestant, The main features are 
the second coming of Christ in majesty as Judge of 
all mankind, the resurrection of all (or of the 
wicked, the Second Resurrection of the Chiliasts), 
the Judgment (to take place, as some thought, in 
the Valley of Jehoshaphat), the doom pronounced 
— eternal punishment in hell for the wicked, and 
eternal bliss for the righteous in heaven or in the 
new heaven and earth. ^ Connected with these 
views was that of the passing away of heaven and 
earth, their destruction or their transformation, 
and the appearance of a new universe of which the 
Heavenly Jerusalem would be the centre. 

Clement of Alexandria taught a probation which ceased at 
the Last Judgment {Strom, vii. 2. 12). With Origen the 
Judgment— of which he says nothing as to its immanence (the 
Gospel prophecy is not to be taken in its literal sense [in Matt. 
Com. sec. 49])— is hardly a final act; rather is it a ‘ moment’ in 
an age-long process, in which the wicked, including demons, 
will be restored by a remedial process of punishment, though 
there will be various degrees of blessedness, and the sinner’s 
soul can never again be what it was. This is the doctrine of the 
airojcaraoTao-t?, in which he is followed by many Greek Fathers, 
especially by Gregory of Nyssa, Theodore of Mopsuestia, and — 
less emphatically — Gregory Nazianzen. The monasteries of 
Egypt and Palestine also supported this doctrine for long after, 
and it is more or less followed by many modern theologians. 

The doctrine of Conditional Immortality (g.r.) and the annihi- 
lation (q.v.) of the wicked after the Judgment, already found in 
Amobius, was stated by Hobbes and Locke, and, since the 
teaching of White {Life in Christy 1846), has obtained a large 
following. 

In the Gnostic systems the conception of the 
final consummation does not include the idea of 
Divine Judgment. The judgment is automatic, 
according to the inherent nature of souls — a species 
of conditional immortality. Those who were 
neither TrpevfiarLKol nor 'tj/vxf'Kol simply perished, 
and, as the seon Christ had passed to the Pleroma, 
there could be no second coming. The consumma- 
tion results from the complete restoration of all the 
sparks of light to that high region whence they 
came. The created universe, deprived of them, 
must wax old and decay, and will be destroyed by 
fire (§ i6). 

A Last Judgment and heU-pains are taught in Pistis Sophia 
— an unusual aspect of Gnosticism. In Marcion's system the 
good God does not judge or punish, except in so far as He keeps 


1 There were some in Syria and Pontus who, like Montanus, 
thought they should cut themselves off from all ties and go 
forth to meet the Lord, or sell all their goods and cease from 
work because He was near at hand (see Bratke, Das neu ent- 
deckte vierte Buck des Daniel-Comm. von Hippolytm, Bonn, 
1891, p. 15; Conybeare, op. eit, 21 f.). 

2 One of the earliest descriptions is found in the Apoc. of 
Peter (see the citation from Macarius Magnes in James and 
Robinson’s ed., 1892, p. 71). 


the evil at a distance from Him. The wicked are punished in 
the fire of the Demiurge. There are only two issues— the 
heaven of the good God, and the hell of the Demiurge. ‘ Either 
Marcion assumed with Paul that no one can keep the law, or he 
was silent about the end of the “righteous” because he had no 
interest in it ’ (Harnack, i. 273, note 2). 

i6. The new heaven and earth. — A belief in the 
catastrophic end and renewal of the world and 
the universe has already been found among some 
savages, the Mexicans, Norsemen, Hindus, Bud- 
dhists, Parsis, Stoics, and Muhammadans. We 
shall now trace this belief as it is developed among 
the Jews and in Christian eschatology. In the 
Prophetic books the way is prepared for such a 
doctrine by the account (1) of convulsions in Nature 
accompanying the judgments of the Day of the 
Lord, while the earth even returns to its former 
condition of chaos (Jer 4^) ; and (2) of the exuber- 
ant fertility and beauty of the heaven and earth 
afterwards (Hab 3®, Am 9®, Mic 1^ Is 51® 34^). At 
the same time, the stability of the earth was some- 
times referred to (Ps 93^ 104®). The doctrine of the 
new heaven and earth — ^the final corresponding to 
the former state — appears for the first time in Is 
65^^^‘ 66^, cf. 6P® ; but whether it is there an in- 
trusion on the context or not is difficult to decide 
(cf. 66 ^ 2 b 65“®).^ A similar idea is found in 

Ps 102^®*-, which perhaps dates from Maccabaean 
times. Passing outside the limits of the OT, we 
next find this doctrine in En. 45^^*, where a trans- 
formation of heaven and earth is taught. The new 
earth becomes the scene of the Messianic Kingdom, 
and sinners have no place in it. In 9P^^-, after the 
end of the earthly Kingdom the world is ‘ written 
down for destruction,’ and the heaven gives place 
to a new heaven after the Judgment. Into this the 
righteous pass (104^), but nothing is said of a new 
earth. Cf. 72^ ‘till the new creation is accom- 
plished, which endureth till eternity.’ In Jub. 
(4^®) the heavens and earth are to be renewed, and 
a sanctuary will be made in Jerusalem. The earth 
and all in it will be sanctified, and men will live 
1000 years. Such a renewal had already occurred 
twice — at the Deluge (S^^), and with Jacob and his 
seed (19^®). In Apoc. Bar. the world returns to its 
nature of aforetime (3^), is renewed at the Final 
Judgment, and becomes everlasting, incorruptible, 
and invisible (32® 44^^ 48®® 51® 57^). In 4 Ezr 7®®^* 
the world is turned to the ‘ old silence ’ for seven 
days, and is then ‘raised up.’ 

Similar teaching is found in the Rabbinic and 
Talmudic writings. The new heaven and earth 
are the abode of the righteous, and from them all 
pain, sorrow, sin, and evil beings are banished 
(Gfrorer, ii. 273 f. ; 'Wiinsche, Der hah. Talmud^ 
1889, ii. 3. 194). 

In the NT a similar conception is found. There 
will be a TroKiyyeveala (Mt 19^®), or an dTOKarda-raa-Ls 
wdvTojv (Ac 3^^).^ Heaven and earth will be shaken 
or removed, but what is permanent will remain 
(He 122®*-, 110 )^ In 2 P 3®*- the destruction of 

the world by water in the past is referred to, and 
a future destruction of heaven and earth by fire is 
foretold — ^the only reference to such a destruction 
in the NT (cf. Jos. Ant. I. ii. 3 [water, fire]). This 
doctrine is already found in Bab. belief (see Ages 
OF THE World [Bab.], vol. i. p. IBS'"). Then a 
new heaven and earth, in which dwelleth righteous- 
ness, wiU appear. 

This resembles the Stoic doctrine of the e/«nJpw<n? (§ s), and 
there may have been a borrowing from it. But already m the 
OT the idea of fire destroying the earth is found (Dt 3222), and 
that in connexion with God’s judgment— a fire which burns up 
the wicked (Ps 973, Zec 139, Jer 1614, Zeph l^a, Mai 4i ; cf. Ps 603, 
Hab 83). In Dn 7^0 a fiery stream issues below the throne ; so 


1 Charles (p. 123) regarded these verses as an inteiyolation, 
because they do not agree with the context ; but, in his edition 
of Jubilees, p. 9, he thinks them original, because they point 
not to a catastrophic, but to a gradual, change, conditioned by 
man’s ethic^ conduct, as in Juo. 129 426 ggsefT 

2 Cf. 2 Oo 617, Gal fil® /eeuvy Kricns. 
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Bn. 1419 712. In 4 Ezr 182f* a fiery stream issues from the mouth 
of the ‘ man from the sea/ and burns his enemies. Of. J ub. 36^0, 
Is. 41s. The idea of judgment by fire is continued in the 
NT (Mt 312, He 1027 1229, 1 Co 3l3, 2 Th 18). 

Again, in the Apocalypse, at the Last J ndgment 
earth and heaven flee away (cf. or they 

pass away along with the sea, and give place to a 
new heaven and earth, the seat of the blessed (Kev 
2011 211b ; cf. 6^^ and § 14). In Ko 8^^^* a new crea- 
tion is suggested ; cf. 1 Co 7^^ irapdyei. ydp rb (XxruM 
rod kSct/mov toilitov. 

From these sources the idea passed over into 
Patristic theology. The present universe will be 
annihilated, or its external order will be changed, 
and give place to a more glorious structure.^ Fol- 
lowing 2 P 3®*-, Justin {ApoL ii. 7), Tatian (ch. 25), 
and Minucius Felix (ch. 34) teach the destruction 
of the world by fire. Hippolytus describes the 
river of fire which will consume the earth, while 
heaven is rolled together like a scroll. After this 
there is a new heaven and earth {Discourse, § 37 ; 
cf. Tert. de An. 55, de Sped. 30). Origen also 
refers to this (c. Cels. v. 15), but elsewhere he 
speaks of a transformation and renewal of the 
material world {de Frinc, i. 6. 4 ; cf. ii. 1. 3). He 
also speaks of the blessed passing beyond the 
planetary spheres to the true heaven and earth 
(ii. 3. 7, iii. 6. 8). Methodius also speaks of a re- 
newal of the world by fire, and Lactantius speaks 
of fire burning up the world and the wicked. Mean- 
while the righteous are hid in caves, and then come 
forth. The heavens will be folded together, and 
the earth changed (vii. 26). These ideas occupy a 
rominent place in the Sibylline Oracles. At the 
udgment, a stream or cataract of fire flows from 
heaven and consumes earth, sea, and sky ; but all 
things come out purified, or God takes out that 
which tends to purity. This (or another) stream 
issues from a pillar by God’s throne, and all pass 
through it after the JResurrection (ii. 196 fil ; cf. 
iii. 79 ff., iv. 161 ff. , v. 158 ff., vii. 28 f., viii. 217 ff.). 
The whole conception in the Sibyllines, whether 
Jewish or Christian, is strongly reminiscent of 
Farsi eschatology (see Bousset, Der Antichrist, 
1631). 

Irenseus (v. 36. 1), in opposition to Valentinus, 
does not believe in the annihilation of the world 
by fire, but in its transformation. Augustine 
taught that what is perishable in the world will 
be destroyed by fire ; then will appear a new 
world, the fit dwelling of a renewed humanity 
{de Civ. Dei, xx. 16). 

According to the Valentinian doctrine, fire lies 
hidden in the world, and at the end will blaze 
forth and destroy all matter, being extinguished 
itself along with it (Iren. i. 7. 1). This was prob- 
ably borrowed from the Stoics. The Simonians 
taught the dissolution of the world (Iren. i. 23. 3 ; 
cf. the Basilidean system [Hipp. x. 10]), and it is 
also hinted at in the Peratic system — ‘the formal 
world’ is to perish (Hipp. v. 7). Here, of course, 
there was no renewal. In Pistis Sophia occurs also 
the doctrine of a Last Judgment and a world- 
conflagration (Schmidt, Kopt. Gnost. Schr., 1905, 

. 48). In the Manichsean system, fire which en- 
ures for 1468 years burns up the world — a doctrine, 
doubtless, borrowed from Parsiism. The Gnostic 
doctrine, on the other hand, has rather Heraclitean 
and Stoic afi&nities. 

17, The final fire. — In Patristic writings, before 
the doctrine of Purgatory was fully established, 
various ideas regarding fire are found. Setting 
aside the conception of this fire — material or sym- 
bolic, according to the writer’s point of view — as 
purifying certain persons between death and judg- 
ment (see Origen, de Prim, ii. 10. 6 ; Cyprian, Ep, 

1 Ot., e.g., Ep. Bam. 16 ; Hipp. de Christo et Antichr. ; Iren. 
V. 86 f. ; Aug. Enchir. 86 1, de Civ. Dei, xxii. : Ambrose, Sermo 
m. 141, XX. 121 


60; Greg, Nyssa, Oraf. Catech. 26, 35, Trvp Kaddpaiop; 
Aug. Enchir. 69, de Civ. Dei, xxi. 26),^ there are two 
other prevalent conceptions of it. 

(1) At death, souls pass through a river or sea of 
fire. It does not harm, but only purifies, the right- 
eous and penitent. All others sufter in it (Coptic 
documents, TS iv. 2; cf. Hist, of Joseph, Acts of 
John). In Test, of Abraham (§ 12), at the prelimi- 
nary judgment after death, souls are tried by fire 
by the angel Puriel. If their works are consumed, 
they are carried to the place of sinners ; but, if the 
fire approve their works, they pass to the place of 
the just.^ (2) The same conception of a river of 
fia:e is brought into connexion with the Final Judg- 
ment, as in the Parsi doctrine (§ 8). This is found 
in the Sibyllines (see above). Origen occasionally 
regards the purifying fire as that which will con- 
sume the whole world. To it all must come, but 
it causes no pain to the pure. Lactantius (vii. 20) 
teaches that at the pre-millennial coming of Christ 
there wfil be a judgment by fire, which will bum 
those whose sins exceed in number or weight, but 
it will not be felt by the righteous. Ambrose 
(Serm. iii, 14, xx. 12; in Ps. xxxvi. 26) taught 
that fire would prove souls at the Last Judgment, 
purifying and refreshing the righteous, but eter- 
nally torturing the wicked. A purifying fire for 
sinners after the Judgment is found in the teaching 
of Ambrosiaster {in Ep, i. ad Cor. xv. 53 ; in Ep. 
ad Bom. v. 14). 

The idea of the fire through which all pass is connected by 
most of these writers with the fire of 1 Oo 3is, but there are 
many passages in OT and NT where the fire at Judgment is 
spoken of (see above). Probably the classical conception of 
Pyriphlegethon, the Egyptian idea of a fiery lake in Amenti 
(Budge, Book of the Dead, 288 f.), and the Parsi myth of the 
world-fire, which is to the righteous as warm milk, to sinners 
as molten metal (§ 8>— have all helped to shape this Patristic 
notion.® 

18. Psychostasia. — In connexion with the idea of 
Judgment, that of the psychostasia, or weighing of 
souls or of their deeds, is found in many eschato- 
logies. We have already met with it in Egyptian, 
Indian (cf. Sat. Brdh. xi. 7 ; Weber, Ind. Streifen, 
Berlin, 1868, i. 21. 2), Persian, and Muhammadan 
eschatologies. It is also found among the Man- 
dseans, as a loan from Parsiism (Brandt, Die mand. 
Bel., Leipzig, 1889, pp. 76, 195). Among the 
Hebrews, the idea of weighing in a balance by 
God is at first confined to this life (Job 31®, Pr 16^ 
21^ 24^2, Ps 62^, Dn 5^, 4 Ezr 3®^ Ps. Sol. 5% and is 
generally spiritualized (cf. II. viii. 691, xxii. 2041). 
In Apocalyptic literature the conception is trans- 
ferred to the future Judgment, when the actions of 
men will be weighed in a balance by the Elect One 
{En. 41^ 45® 61® ; cf. Apoc. Bar. 41®) — a conception 
found in a very materialized form in the Talmud 
(Weber, 269 1). The first reference to this idea in 
Christian literature is found in Test. Abr. (§ 12), 
where, at the preliminary Judgment after death, 
the angel Dokiel weighs souls. Their fate is in 
accordance with this and other tests, but a soul 
with equal sin and righteousness is set apart, ^ to 
await the Final Judgment. This idea of the 
weighing of souls by Michael, whose function has 
been suggested by that of Hermes, weigher of the 
fates of men, became a popular one in early and 
later mediaeval Visions of the Other- world ; and, in 
iconography, frequently Satan or a demon tries 
to depress the scale, and so to win the soul (see 

1 This conception is found in Eabbinic theology (cf. Gfrorer, 
ii. 78f.). 

2 Of. Test, of Isaac [TS ii. 2. 146 f.] : the fiery river has intelli- 
gence not to hurt the righteous, only sinners. Of. the nrvp 
^Svifiov of Clement, Peed. iii. 8 ; Origen, Strom, vii. 6 ; Min. 
Felix, 85, ‘sapiens ignis.* This idea is found in Heraclitus and 
the Stoics. 

® The natives of Santa Oruz believe that ghosts go to a certain 
volcano, and are there burned and renewed (Oodrmgton, Melons 
esians, Oxford, 1891, p. 264). 

4 This idea is probably of Egyptian provenance. It is found 
in an Egyptian story of a visit to Amenti (Griflath, Stories of the 
High Priests of Memphis, 1900, p. 46 f.). 
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Maury, JR Ay 1844, i., ii. ; Wiegand, Der Erzengel 
Michaely Stuttgart, 1886, p. 38 ff. ; Laudau, HolU 
und Fegfeuevy p. 114 f,). 

A sign or mark set on a person distinguishes him as doomed 
to, or saved from, a dread judgment (Ezk 9^ ; Ps, Sol. 168. iqs 
‘ the mark of the Lord is on the righteous, to their salvation,’ 

‘ the mark of destruction is upon their forehead ’ ; Gal 
Rev 78 94 141 ; this may be suggested by Ex 1213, Gn 4i5). In 
Rabbinic literature, circumcision is the mark which saves from 
Gehenna ( J E iv. 93). These ideas are reproduced in the Gnostic 
conception of the ascent of the soul through the spheres, and its 
free passage because it bears certain marks, or is baptized or 
sealed, or knows magic formulas. Similar conceptions have 
already been met with in savage eschatology (§ i). Of. also the 
idea of Baptism as a test or mark. Sins make marks on the 
sinner, and by these he is recognized in the Other-world (Plato, 
GorgiaSy 523 ; Lucian, Katapl. 23 ; cf. Origen, horn, in Jer. 16). 

19. Books of Fate and Judgment. — In Bab. belief, 
Marduk had a scribe who wrote down, at his dic- 
tation, the fate of the living, and the decrees of the 
ruler of Hades were also written down by a scribe 
(Jastrow, Bel. of Bah.y Boston, 1898, p. 587). In 
the OT a Book of Life or of Bemembrance contains 
the names of those who belong to J ahweh’s people, 
and from it their names may be blotted out (Ex 
3282 ps 6928, Is 48^ E2k 138, Mai ; cf. Ps 139i®, 
Jer 22®8, Is 48^*), This, then, becomes the book of 
those who are admitted to the future blessedness 
(Dn 12^)— an idea found fully in the NT (Lk lO^®, 
Ph 48, He 1223, Kev 3* IS® 17® 20^2. is 2127). Books 
in which good and evil deeds are recorded are also 
referred to (Mai 3^®, Is 65®), and they are opened at 
the Judgment (Bn 7^®, Bev 20^2), These ideas recur 
in Apocalyptic literature. Books of the living exist ■ 
[Juh. 36^® 3022), and are opened at the Judgment | 
{En. 47® ; cf. 104^). There are also books wherein 
the deeds of men are recorded, and these also are 
used in the Judgment {En. 8H 902® 937. s 1947^ \ 

302®f. 3010^ 4 Bzr 62®, Apoc. Bar. 24^). Enoch is said 
to be the scribe who records the deeds {Jvh. 42® 
10^^ ; cf. Secrets of Enochy 40^® 532 045^ . elsewhere 
it is an archangel {En. 89®^ ; Michael, Asc. Is. 92^). 
In Test. Ahr. (| 12) two angels or Enoch record the 
deeds and the judgment passed on souls. Similar 
ideas are found in early Cfhristian literature (Book 
of Life or of Bighteous [Ajpoc. Betri ; Hermas, Vis. 
i. 3, Mand. viii. 6, Sim. ii. 9 ; cf. PG xxviii. 589]), 
and in Visions of the Other-world, early and later 
{Apoc. Petri ; Apoc. Pauli ; Bede, Eccl. Hist. v. 
13), and are a matter of popular lielief. The re- 
corders are very frequently angels — a conception 
already found in the Greek belief regarding demons 
(Hes. Op. 251 f.) or shadows (Lucian, Menip. 13). 
Similar ideas regarding books or registers which 
decide the future fates of men are found in some of 
the higher ethnic religions — Hindu, Buddhist, and 
Muhammadan (§§ 6, 7, 9; cf. § 2, for the scribe 
Thoth). See Scherman, Materialien zur Gesch. der 
indisch. Visionslitt.y Leipzig, 1892, p. 89 ; Landau, 
Hdlle und Fegfeuer, 114 ff. ; cf. also artt. Book op 
Life, and Fate. 

Conclusion.— -T hQ ideas regarding the end of 
the world which are found in most eschatologies 
may be regarded as mythical speculations prompted 
by knowledge of actual catastrophes in Nature and 
of its phenomena. The world, as science teaches, 
and as the speculations of men suggested, must 
have an end ; but they pictured that end in lurid 
colours, while generally anticipating after it a new 
order. But only in a tew eschatologies is the con- 
ception of a great Final Judgment found (Parsi, 
Jewish, Christian, Muhammadan) ; and this is 
joined to the doctrine of the world-end, the final 
catastrophe being the prelude to, or even a part of, 
the action of judgment. Moral and natural events 
were thus connected, because it seemed fitting to 
men that the time when their final fates were 
being decided should synchronize with the close 
of the world-order. Christianity, and, if we accept 
Christ’s eschatological teaching literally (thougn, 
as has been seen, it is not necessary to do so), Christ 


Himself, taught this view ; but the tendency is now 
i more and more to seek the more spiritual concep- 
tion of judgment, and for men to concern them- 
selves less and less with the close of the world-order 
as an event to which has been attached, more or 
less mechanically, the idea of a Last Judgment. 
The manifestation of God’s judgment in the soul 
of man is regarded as of more importance than the 
lurid phenomena which have so long been believed 
to accompany a Final Judgment, and which can 
have no relation to the soul or the organism with 
which it is clothed in a future state. 
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j J. A. MacCulloch. 

ESKIMOS. — I. Ethnology. — The Eskimos 
form, with the Aleuts {g^-v.)y a distinct linguistic 
stock of N. Amer. aborigines, and, as far as ail evi- 
dence goes, have inhabited their present territory 
at least from the time when they were first visited 
by the whites. This habitat extends along the 
coasts and islands of Arctic America, from eastern 
Greenland and the north end of Newfoundland to 
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the westernmost Aleutian islands ; and a small 
section, the Yuit, have even crossed, apparently 
at no very distant time, to the Asiatic coast, 
where they are settled about Indian Point, Cape 
Chukotsky, Cape Ulakh^en, and on St. Lawrence 
Island. Of their migrations little is known, but 
‘it is supposed that their original home was the 
district around Hudson’s Bay (Boas) or the 
southern part of Alaska (Kink), and that from 
these regions they migrated eastward and west- 
ward, arriving in Greenland a thousand years ago, 
and in Asia barely three centuries ago ’ (Deniker, 
Races of Marit London, 1900, p. 520). 

The evidence for the early presence of Eskimos in Greenland 
is afforded by the discovery there, by Eric the Ked (c. 980), of 
ruins of buildings, remains of boats, and stone implements, 
which the Norsemen ascribed to skrcelUngar (‘little folk,’ 
‘weaklings’), who are probably to be identified with the 
Eskimos. It is even possible that in 1004 they were found by 
Thorvald about Kjalarnes, which has been held to be the same 
as Cape Cod (Keane, Man PcLst and Present^ Cambridge, 1900, 
p. 870). 

It is clear, from remains found in Smith Sound, 
that Eskimo bands formerly wintered as far north 
as lat. 79°, and that they had summer camps up to 
82°. They have, however, receded from their 
extreme northern range, and have also abandoned, 
in the south, the northern shores of the Gulf of 
St. Lawrence, the northern end of Newfoundland, 
James Bay, and the southern shores of Hudson’s 
Bay, while in Alaska one tribe, the Ugalakraiut, 
has become practically Tlingit through inter- 
marria^. 

The Eskimos may be divided into nine fairly 
well-marked ethnological groups, as follows (Boas, 
ap. Henshaw and Swanton, art. ‘ Eskimo ’ in Hand- 
hook of Amer. Ind. i. 4351) : 

‘ i. The Greenland Eskimo, subdivided into the East Green- 
landers, West Greenlanders, and Ita Eskimo—the last transi- 
tional between the Greenland Eskimo proper and the next 
group. 

ii. The Eskimo of South Baffin Land and Labrador, em- 
bracinpf the following divisions: Akudnirmiut, Akuliarmiut, 
Itivimiut, Kaumauangmiut, Kigiktagmiut, Nugumiut, Okomiut, 
Padlimiut, Sikosuilarmiut, Suhinimiut, Tahagraiut. 

iii. The Eskimo of Melville Peninsula, North Devon, North 
Baffin Land, and the north-west shore of Hudson’s Bay, 
embracing the Agomiut, Aivilirmiut, Amitormiut, Iglulirmiut, 
Inuissuitmiut, Kinipetu, Koungmiut, Pilingmiut, Saun- 
iktumiut. 

iv. The Sagdlirmiut of Southampton Island, now extinct. 

V. The Eskimo of Boothia Felix, King William Land, and the 
neighbouring mainland. These include the Netchilirmiut, 
Sinimiut, Ugjulirmiut, Ukusiksalirmiut. 

vi. The Eskimo of Victoria Land and Coronation Gulf, 
including the Kangormiut and Kidnelik, which ma3% perhaps, 
be one tribe. 

vii. The Eskimo between Cape Bathurst and Herschel 
Island, including the mouth of Mackenzie River. Provisionally 
they may be divided into the Kitegareut at Cape Bathurst and 
on Anderson River, the Nageuktormiut at the mouth of 
Coppermine River, and the Kopagmiut of Mackenzie River. 
This group approximates the next very closely. 

viii. The Alaskan Eskimo, embracing all those within the 
American territory. This group includes the Aglemiut, 
Ohingigmiut, Ohnagmiut, Chugachigmiut, Ikogmiut, Imak- 
limiut, Ingukliraiut, Kaialigmiut, Kangmaligmiut, Kaniagmiut, 
Kaviagmiut, Kevalingamiut, Kiatagmiut, Kinugumiut, Kowag- 
miut, Kukpaurungmiut, Kunmiut, Kuskwogmiut, Magemiut, 
Malemiut, Nunatogmiut, Nunivagmiut, Nuwukmiut, Nush- 
agagmiut, Selawi^iut, Sidarumiut, Tikeramiut, Togiagmiut, 
H^alakmiut, Unaligmiut, Utukamiut, and Utkiavimiut. 

ix. The Yuit of Siberia.’ (These have four linguistic groups : 
Nobkaht of East Cape ; Aiwanat of Indian Point ; Wuteelit of 
Cape Ulakhpen ; and Eiwhuelit of St. Lawrence Island {Rand- 
look, ii. 1007 f-].) 

2 . Designation. — Like so many primitive 
peoples, the Eskimos^ name themselves Innuit^ 
‘ people,’ * men.’ Their usual appellation, Eskimo, 
seems first to have been given them by the J esuit 
Father Biard in 1611, under the form Excom- 
minquois, which appears to be taken from their 
Abenaki designation, Eskimantzik{oxt\i^ Chippewa 
equivalent, Ashkimeq), * eaters of raw flesh.’ Two 
other interesting names applied to them are the 
Kutchin ‘ocean people,’ and the Seneca 

Tci§ck-r^n^n, ‘seal people,^ while the Hudson’s 
Bay jargon, Husky, is simply a corruption of their 


familiar designation. (For a complete list of 
appellations applied to the Eskimos, see Handbook, 
i. 436 f.) The entire Eskimo population is esti- 
mated at some 27,700, of whom about 10,900 are in 
Greenland, 15,600 in North America, and 1200 in 
Asia. 

3 . Physical characteristics. — Of the physical 
characteristics of the Eskimos, Deniker writes as 
follows (p. 520 f.) : 

* Physically, the pure Eskimo— that is to say, those of the 
northern coast of America, and perhaps of the eastern coast of 
Greenland— may form a special race, allied with the American 
races, but exhibiting some characteristics of the Ugrian race 
(short stature, dolichocephaly, shape of the eyes, etc.). They 
are above average stature (1 m. 62), whilst the Eskimo of 
Labrador and Greenland are shorter, and those of southern 
Alaska a little taller (1 m- 66), in consequence perhaps of inter- 
minglings, which would also explain their cranial configuration 
(ceph. ind. on the living subject, 79 in Alaska, against 76*8 in 
Greenland), which is less elongated than among the northern 
tribes (average cephalic index of the skull, 70 and 72). Their 
complexion is yellow, their eyes straight, and black (except 
among certain Greenland half-breeds); their cheek-bones are 
projecting, the nose is somewhat prominent, the face round, 
and the mouth rather thick-lipped,’ To this may be added, 
from Henshaw and Swanton (p. 434), that the Eskimos 
‘possess uncommon strength and endurance; their skin is 
light brownish yellow with a ruddy tint on the exposed parts ; 
their hands and feet are small and well formed. . . . They are 
characterized by very broad faces and narrow, hi^h noses; 
their heads are also exceptionally high.’ Their hair is straight 
and black ; the beard is at best scanty, and often is entirely 
lacking. They are not long-lived, seldom living much beyond 
sixty. The most common cause of death is inflammatory 
rheumatism. In this connexion it should be stated, in addition 
to the theories of their origin already noted, that Chamberlain 
(Intemat. Eneyc. vi. [New York, 1903] 858), following Dali, 
Olivier, Nordquist, Krause, and others, is inclined to think 
that ‘the Eskimo were derived directly from peoples of the 
Asiatic polar regions, some of whom came to America across 
the narrow Bering Strait. The Koriak and Chukchi, who 
inhabit the extreme eastern portion of the peninsula of Siberia, 
are regarded as an Asiatic branch of the Eskimo race.' The 
latter statement is, however, extremely doubtful (see Keane, 
299). 

4 . Language. — The Eskimo language belongs to 
the general type of American languages usually, 
but not very accurately, termed polysynthetic or 
incorporating. Naturally, in its long history, this 
language has split up into a number of dialects, 
rather, it would appear, through phonetic and 
semasiological changes than through the influence 
of other tongues. 

‘The dialectic differences are important, although not so 
extensive as to obscure the identity of the Eskimo languages of 
Alaska and of Greenland. We even find dialectic deviations 
from fiord to fiord. Nowadays an East Greenlander does not 
understand a West Greenlander until both have become 
accustomed to each other’s speech ; and the Greenlander has 
to learn the peculiarities of the dialect of the Baffin-land 
Eskimo to carry on conversation with him. The dialects of 
western Alaska differ fundamentally^ from the Greenland 
dialects, about as much as English and German or English 
and French differ from each other’ (Thalbitzer, Handbook of 
Amer, Ind, Languages, i. 971). 

5. Material culture, occupations, organization. 
— The Eskimos have always occupied a special place 
in the study of American aboriginal tribes. As the 
most northerly tribe in the world, their habitat itself 
has attracted to them more than usual attention ; 
yet it is not to this accidental fact that the interest 
manifested in them is due, but rather to the fact 
that ethnologists and sociologists saw in them what 
appeared to be a classical example of the adapta- 
tion of a people to a special, unfavourable environ- 
ment. Tney have found, corresponding to the 
vast, uniform, and monotonous Nature around 
them, a remarkable uniformity in the customs, 
culture, and language of all the tribes scattered over 
the enormous area of the Arctic archipelago and 
the mainland ; they have discovered in the in- 
genious devices for catching their prey, in the 
specialized kayak, in the snow houses, and in 
the sledge with the dogs trained for drawing it, 
convincing proof that here was a perfect adapta- 
tion of man to his environment. There can, in- 
deed, be no doubt that in the domain of material 
culture the adaptation of man to his environ- 
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ment is remarkable, especially if we regard it from 
a broad point of view. But even here, as soon as 
we look at details, the adaptation does not appear 
so perfect, and the play of individual variation 
and the conservative force of customs, in no way 
connected with the adaptation of man to any 
special environment, are apparent at every point, 
what relation is there between adaptation to en- 
vironment and the religious custom which compels 
a man to destroy all that he owns, objects whose 
loss, in winter, for instance, might mean starvation 
and death, if his father dies in the house where 
they^ are deposited? What is unquestionably 
true is that the special climatic conditions of the 
Eskimo habitat demanded, perhaps, more than a 
‘ working adaptation ’ to environment ; but when 
this was once secured — and it was secured long 
ago — it permitted the play of forces that in them- 
selves had no relation to the problem of adapta- 
tion, but were the direct result of the individual 
and social cultural potentialities of the Eskimos, 
no matter what part the physical environment 
may have played in shaping and upbuilding 
them. 

The material culture of the Eskimos has been 
described many times, so that it will here be 
sufficient to quote the admirable summary of Kink, 
in his introduction to his Tales and Traditions of 
the Eskimo (London, 1876) : 

The Eskimo are entirely dependent upon seals and cetaceous 
animals for food, and the peculiar hunting contrivances used in 
securing them are the followings : (1) kayaks, boats which 
consist of a framework of wood joined together principally by 
strings, and provided with a cover of skins impenetrable to the 
water. (2) The adjustment of the kayak itself and the kayak- 
coverings, with a view to provide an entire shelter for the 
kayaker or seal-hunter, with exception only of the face, to 
protect him against the water. Only a small number of 
Eskimos have kayaks fitted for more than a single man ; and 
still more exceptionally, in the farthest north, some are found 
who have no kayak at all, because the sea is almost continually 
frozen. (3) Adaptation of a bladder filled with air to the 
harpoons or javelins, in order, by retarding the animals, to 
prevent them from escaping after being struck, and to prevent 
the harpoon from sinking should the hunter miss his aim (cf. 
Mason, Rep, IT.S. Nat. Mus,, 1900 [Washington, 1902], p. 286 ff.). 
(4) The ingenious way in which the points of the weapons and 
of the spears with which the animals are finally killed are 
fitted into the shaft, so that, having penetrated the skin of the 
animal, the point is bent out of the shaft, which is either 
entirely loosened while only the point with the line and the 
bladder remains attached to the animal, or keeps hanging to 
the point. Without this precaution, the animal in its struggle 
would break the shaft or make the barb slip out of its body 
again. (6) The sledge with the dogs trained for drawing it 
(cf. Mason, ib. 1894 [Washington, 1896], p. 552 ff.). 

It should also be noted that, besides bows made 
of drift-wood and strengthened with sinew (see 
Murdoch, ESI, 1883-84, ii. 307 ff.), the Eskimos 
are acquainted with a number of forms of the trap, 
including cage-, door-, and pit-traps, and dead falls 
for foxes, etc., whalebone nooses for waterfowl, and 
nets of sinew, rawhide, or baleen for fish (Mason, 
ESI, 1901, p. 467 if.). Nor would any account of 
the material culture of the Eskimos be complete 
without some allusion to their lamps, made chiefly 
of soapstone (or some other sort of stone), less 
usually of earthenware, clay, bone, or wood. The 
Eskimos were the only Americans who possessed 
the lamp, and with them it assumes the duties not 
merely of illumination, but also of the cooking 
stove, besides heating the igloos, melting water, 
drying clothing, bending wood, and the like. 
Each nouse- wife possesses her own lamp, and ‘a 
woman without alamp ’ is an Eskimo synonym for 
the most wretched and destitute of beings. It 
has even been suggested that the architecture of 
the Eskimo igloo has been influenced by the use of 
the lamp (see on the whole subject. Hough, ‘ The 
Lamp of the Eskimo,* Eep, U,S, Nat, Mus,, 1896 
[Washington, 1898], pp. 1025-1056). 

There are two general types of habitation, the 
summer and the winter type, of which the latter 
contains a number of subdivisions that serve a« 


rooms. In summer, when travelling, the Eskimos 
occupy tents of deer- or seal-skins stretched across 
poles. The winter houses are varied in structure. 
They are generally built of stones and turf, the 
roof-spars and the pillars which support the middle 
of the roof being of wood. Only the Eskimos of 
the middle regions have vaults of snow for their 
habitations, whilst the western Eskimos build 
their houses chiefly of planks covered on the out- 
side with green turf. Some of the far northern 
divisions are obliged to use bones or stone instead 
of wood (cf. also EBE i. 684^). 

The normal occupations of the men are hunting 
and fishing and the care and manufacture of their 
hunting gear, especially the kayak ; the women 
are busied with the usual household tasks ; the 
duty of skin-dressing devolves among some tribes 
on the men, and among others on the women. The 
clothing is of skins, with little variation for the 
two sexes. Personal adornment is rare, although 
in most tribes the women tatu their faces, and 
some of the Alaskan tribes wear small labrets 
under the corners of their mouths. 

The social organization is extremely loose, the 
village being the largest unit. There is no real 
chief, although there is in each settlement some 
advisory head, who has, however, no power to 
enforce his opinion. 

The standard of sexual morality is low, except 
where Christianity prevails; but, on the other 
hand, the Eskimos are peaceable, honest, truth- 
ful, and faithful ; they are, moreover, generous 
and hospitable, kind to the stranger, the infirm, 
and the aged, cheerful and light-hearted. They are 
fond of singing and of music, although, except 
where they have come into contact with the whites, 
their sole musical instrument is a sort of little 
tambourine made of membrane stretched over 
an oval frame. They are also exceedingly fond of 
games. 

The Eskimo games are described and discussed by Gulin (f4 
RBBW [1907]). They are : ball juggling (p. 712), buzz (751 f.), 
cat’s cradle (767 f.), dice (102 ff.), football (699 ff.), hoop-and-pole 
(472 ff,), ring-and-pin (544 ff.), tops (736 ff.)— these common to 
all. The Labrador Eskimos alone have the hand game, the 
object of which is to guess, like our ‘ hot and cold,’ what 
object is concealed in the hand (283) ; peculiar to the Central 
Eskimos are ball-tossing (709), running after hoops on the ice 
(783), playing sealing (783), and a sort of roulette (783) ; and to 
the Western Eskimos arrow-tossing (386 ff.), hand-and-foot ball 
(706 f.), jackstraws (729 f.), quoits (723 f.), running races (805), 
and shinny (629). 

The Eskimos, as is well known, are masters 
of realistic design on hone, one specimen, for 
instance, given by Deniker {JRaces of Man, p. 138) 
from Alaska being a series of 12 figures on an 
ivory whip, recording the fact that the owner 
padaled to an island with a single hut, where he 
slept one night, then went to another inhabited 
island and there spent two nights, and, after seal- 
ing and hunting with a how, paddled back with a 
comrade to his own hut. 

6. Religion. — Until the publication of Knud 
Rasmussen’s of the Polar North (Lond. 1908), 

Eskimo mythology occupied a peculiar place in the 
religious systems of the American aborigines, in 
that it was supposed to deal exclusively with 
human heroes and human activities. Indeed, it 
might he said that the ‘myth* had been almost 
entirely displaced by the ‘ tale,* the latter connot- 
ing any plot that, from the Eskimo point of view, 
falls within the domain of earthly happenings, 
while ‘ myth * stands for a plot that does not. It 
was believed, previous to Rasmussen's work, that 
the animal played no part whatever in Eskimo 
mythology, and it assuredly does not do so in the 
areas not described by him ; yet there can be no 
doubt that for the northern areas, with which the 
first part of his book deals, animal myths are 
foundT ; and this fact lifts Eskimo mythology ont 
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of the position which it had long occupied in 
relation to the mythologies of other American 
tribes. 

It is extremely difficult to describe even the 
essentials of Eskimo religions belief in the present 
state of onr knowledge ; for, with the exception of 
Rink, Boas, and Rasmussen, no observers have spent 
enough time among any given band really to get 
at the bottom of their religious system — or lack of 
it. Rink was under the disadvantage of having to 
rely on interpreters aH the time and of not getting 
his material from texts ; and this, combined with 
his tendency towards over-systematization, renders 
his accounts of Eskimo religious beliefs unsatis- 
factory in many respects. Rasmussen, on the 
other hand, although he obtained everything from 
texts and approached his subject with the utmost 
sympathy, suffers at times from the tendency to 
look at his subject too exclusively from the literary 
point of view, and from his failure to differentiate 
clearly between the esoteric point of view, as em- 
bodied by the shamans, and the exoteric, as 
represented by the laymen. 

Briefly put, the Eskimos believe in spirits in- 
habiting both animals and what we should term 
inanimate objects. Their chief ‘deity’ is called 
Tornassuk, and he rules over all the helping and 
guardian spirits, or tomat, of all of whom he 
disposes at will. His figure and power are not, 
however, definitely marked. The chief deity in 
connexion with the food supply is an old woman 
who resides in the ocean, ana is called Sedna among 
the Central Eskimos, and Arnahnagsak among the 
other divisions. She causes storms or withholds 
seals or other marine animals, if any of her tabus 
are infringed, her power over these animals arising 
from the fact that they are sections of her fingers 
cut off by her father at the time when she first 
took up her abode in the sea. It is the chief 
duty of the shaman, or angakok, to discover who 
has infringed the tabus and thus brought down 
the wrath of the supernatural beings ; and it is 
likewise his duty to compel the offender to make 
atonement by public confession to him. Among 
the Central Eskimos it is believed that two spirits 
reside in a man’s body, one of whom stays with it 
when it dies and may temporarily enter the body 
of some child, who is then named after the de- 
parted ; while the other goes to one of the several 
lands of the souls, some of which lie above, and 
some below, the surface of the earth. 

According to the statements of Rink, the whole 
visible world is ruled by supernatural powers, each 
of whom holds sway within certain limits, and is 
called inua (‘ man,’ ‘ owner’). 

* Sfcrictly speaking, scarcely any object existing either in a 
physical or spiritual point of view may not be conceived to 
nave its i%ua. Generally speaking, however, the notion of an 
inua, is limited to a locality, or to the human qualities and 
passions, e.g. the inua of certain mountains or lakes, of 
strength, of eating,’ etc. 

Perhaps the best idea of Eskimo religions beliefs 
can be obtained from Rasmussen’s work mentioned 
above. 

* We do not all understand the hidden things,’ one old man 
told him, ‘ hut we believe the people who say they do. We 
believe our angahojc, and we believe them because we ... do not 
want to expose ourselves to the danger of famine and starva- 
tion. We believe, in order to make our lives and our food 
secure. If we did not believe the magicians, the animals we 
hunt would make themselves invisible to us ; if we did not 
follow their advice, we should fall ill and die. . . . We observe 
our old customs, in order to hold the world up, for the powers 
must not be offended. ... We are afraid of the great Evil. 
Men are so helpless in the face of illnesa. The people here do 
penance, because the dead are strong in their vital sap, and 
boundless in their might ' (p. 123 1). 

Here is a magician’s description of how he obtained his 
power : ‘ I wanted to become a magician, and went up to the 
hills and slept up there. There I saw two hill-spirits as tall as 
a tent. They sang drum-songs. I kept silent. I was ashamed. 
The day after I went home and I was a little of a magician ; but 
to the many I said nothing of it, for I was still very little of a 


magician. Another time I started for the hill and lay down 
to sleep, and, as I lay, I heard again the song of the hill-spirits. 
One now began to speak to me, and asked me for a ladle of 
wood. When I returned to men, I still did not speak about it, 
but carved a ladle of wood for the spirit. The third time I saw 
the hill-spirits it was in my own house, and a great dog was 
running after them ; it, too, became my helping spirit. It was 
only when many people fell sick that I revealed myself as a 
magician. ... My helping spirits know my thoughts and my 
will, and they help me when I give commands. Once I was very- 
ill, and then I lost a great deal of my magic power. My help- 
ing spirits began to despise me. Now I am again a great 
magician. Even my wife can hear the spirits when they come 
to me, and I know when people are going to fall ill, and I know 
when they can recover ’ (cf . Rasmussen, p. 147 f.). 

Rasmussen himself thus sums up their religion : 

‘Their religious opinions do not lead them to any sort of 
worship of the supernatural, but consist — ^if they are to be 
formulated in a creed-^af a list of commandments and rules 
of conduct controlling their relations with unknown forces 
hostile to man ’ (p. 125). * Their religion does not centre round 
any divinity who is worshipped, but vents itself in a belief 
in evil, in a dim perception of certain mystical powers who 
are easily offended and whose anger is dangerous. Man would 
be overwhelmed by the consideration he has to pay to the 
forces of Nature and by the rules governing his relations with 
these forces, were it not that he has the power, by forethought, 
to be the stronger, and, despite all, to control dangers. And 
this he does by himself taking the dreaded forces into his 
service. For the magicians, who are the leaders of the people, 
can, by their arts and skill, make the powers who are masters 
of life and death subject to them, not by prayer but by- 
command. . . . Every man is at his birth endowed with a 
certain supply of vital force which is to be used up on earth. 
When this supply is exhausted, the person grows old and, by 
death, passes over into another existence. In such a case no 
magician endeavours to retain life in the invalid, for he is “ worn 
out,” and it is better that he should die * (p. 126 f.). 

Erom these beliefs those of the Eskimos of Am- 
massalik Fiord, East Greenland, differ in some 
noteworthy regards, as is detailed by Thalbitzer 
( ‘ The Heathen Priests of East Greenland,’ in XVL 
Internal Anierikanisten-KongresSj Vienna, 1910, 
ii. 447-464) : 

‘The Eskimo religion knows two supreme divinities: the 
moon, Aningdhk, which is regarded as a man, a hunter, who 
catches sea-animals, who has his house, his hunting grounds, 
and his implements of the chase in the sky ; and the old name- 
less woman of the sea [the Sedna or Arnaknagsak of the other 
Eskimos], whose house lies far away at the bottom of the ocean, 
and who rules over the marine seals, whales, and polar bears. 
Finally, the people of Ammassalik speak of a third power in 
the sky, an old woman of the name of Asiakt who procures 
rain by shaking a skin drenched in urine down upon the earth, 
so that a shower of drops is sprinkled upon it.’ Besides the 
angakokSf the Greenland Eskimos have an inferior and less 
esteemed class of shamans, the qilalik, the most of whom are 
women. The mystic language in which the angakok holds con- 
verse with the spirits is ‘not sheer abracadabra, but obsolete 
or metaphorically used Eskimo words, a kind of inherited art 
language, which contributes in a high degree to the solemn and 
mystical character of the spiritual gathering. The religious 
forms or expressions themselves are made no secret of : only 
the way in which the disciple receives his training is wrapped 
in mystery.’ During his questioning of the spirits, the soul of 
the angakok is believed to sink below the earth (or sometimes 
to go to the moon), his body being meanwhile occupied by his 
taartaat (apparently ‘successor’). He is aided by his spirit 
monsters, or the manlike animals belonging to the sacred ritual, 
which enter the hut while the angakok*8mvl is still in his body, 
these being Timerseet^ living in the interior of the country; 
JSajudtsaat^ dwelling under the ground close to men’s huts ; 
and Innertiwinf living on the beach under the rocks of the 
coast. Besides these there comes from the sea the ‘ consulted 
one,’ Aperqity who serves as the intermediary between the 
angakok and Toomartik, a sea-monster which guides him to 
the woman of the sea, and informs the Aperqit (who then teUs 
the angakok) as to what souls have abandoned the sick man on 
whose behalf the consultation is made, and where they may be 
found ; whereupon the attendant spirits are to search for and 
bring back the deserting souls. ‘For, according to Eskimo 
notions, all disease is nothing but loss of a soul ; m every part 
of the human body (particularly in every joint, as, for instance, 
in each finger- joint) there resides a little soul, and, if a part of 
the man’s Dody is sick, it is because the little soul has aban- 
doned that part. In most cases the loss of the soul is regarded 
as due to one of the following causes : either that evilly dis- 
posed persons have driven it out by means of magic, or that 
higher powers, the moon, for instance, have removed it as a 
punishment for men’s sins (some sacrilege, breach of tabu, 
or other).’ 

There can be no doubt that the native religion 
of the Eskimos is gradually becoming extinct, and 
in Western Greenland (as also in East Greenland) 
the Danish missionaries have practically extin- 
guished it. The same thing is true of Labrador, 
where Moravian missionaries have long been 
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active ; and in Alaska the Russians have laboured 
for more than a century, with good success, for 
the Christianization of the Eskimos, their work 
being assisted by missionaries of other communions. 
Among the central groups, on the other hand, the 
native religion has remained practically untouched 
by missionary endeavour. 

Taken all in all, Eskimo culture, despite a re- 
markable specialization in certain aspects of 
material civilization, shows sufficient fundamental 
similarities in all other aspects to warrant its 
inclusion in the cultural areas of North America. 
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ESSENCE. — All human striving seeks the 
essential. Cognitive energy, from its first instinct- 
ive stirrings to its most highly developed and 
clearly conscious forms, is a process of selection 
impelled by deep-lying vital necessities. The 
senses are organs of selection, reacting character- 
istically upon the multitudinous stimuli of the 
physical world. On the selected material they 
present, the mind carries out a further process of 
sifting and combination, in accordance with its 
immanent norms and ends. The whole discriminat- 
ive and elaborative activity is vital self-expression 
of the mind. In biological terms, cognition may 
be desciibed as a mode of the mind’s vital adjust- 
ment to environment-— an adjustment which utters 
the nature and at the same time subserves the 
realization and conservation of the self. In other 
words, cognition so far satisfies the primal need of 
personal life, namely, to assert and maintain itself 
(cf. art. Epistemology). Thus, thinking and 
human activity in general are purposive through 
and through. Behind it all is the will to live, to 
be a self. In illustration, it may be pointed out 
that the very ideas of truth and reality are possible 
only in relation to an interest or purpose. Apart 
from an informing aim to attain the true or to 
grasp the real, thinking or intellection could have 
no intelligible relation to truth or reality. 

As stout puts it (in Personal Idealism, ed. Sturt, 1902, p. 10), 
* a person cannot be right or wrong without reference to some 
interest or purpose,’ Similarly, Royce asserts that an idea 
appears in consciousness as having the significance of an act of 
will, and that the inner purpose is the primary and essential 
feature of an idea (The World and the Individual, 1st ser.. 
New York, 1900, Introd., passim). 

Thus, the objective world furnishes the occasion 
and material for the progressive self-fulfilment of 
the Ego ; or, to put it otherwise, it is the^ correlate 
of man’s self-activity ; and the essential is what is 
specially relevant to a particular interest or pur- 
pose of the mind at work on the organization of 
experience. 

‘ The essence of a thing is that one of its properties which is 
so important for my interests that in comparison with it I may 
neglect the rest’ (W. James, Teat' Booh of Psychology, 1892, 

E . 357). Or, ‘it is merely such aspects of the whole be- 
aviour of the thing as are selected from among the rest, by 
reason either of their relative permanence or of their import- 
ance for our purposes’ (F. Cf. S. Schiller, Humanism, 1903, 

p. 226). 

This fairly represents our ordinary work-a-day 
attitude towards things. It does not follow, how- 


ever, that the things of sense-experience are absol- 
utely plastic material. On the contrary, they 
exercise a certain control. They may be variously 
conceived, but misconception is checked by its 
discovered unworkableness. In our practical inter- 
course with things we have to reckon with certain 
invariable modes of action and reaction ; and these 
constitute for us their essential characteristics or 
nature (cf. G. Jacobi, Fragmatismus, 1909, p. 33). 
Science represents a systematized and critical form 
of the common-sense view of the world. Armed 
with its weapons of precision, it stands for en- 
hanced mastery over Nature, for enlarged human 
efficiency. It is this (quality of exactitude, ex- 
pressed in measurement, that distinguishes scientific 
procedure most sharply from the rough and ready 
methods of common sense. The constant endeav- 
our to attain the maximum of accuracy, order, con- 
nexion, consistency, and completeness in the different 
provinces of knowledge makes science necessarily 
critical of the looseness and incoherence of ordinary 
thinking, and is apt to beget the impression that 
the scientific attitude is antithetic to that of the 
practical man (see, e.g.y J. Arthur Thomson, Introd. 
to Science, London, 1911, p. 381). Nevertheless, 
in spite of the undeniable contrast, science may 
best be described as a critical development of, 
common sense. The further organization of ex- 
perience is due to the working of the same organic 
impulse of self-realization, with its inherent select- 
ive interests, which makes the synthesis of know- 
ledge possible at all. It is very generally recog- 
nized that at all events the physical and natural 
sciences aim at ‘ the description of events by the 
aid of the fewest and simplest general formulae’ 
(ib. p. 47) ; they limit themselves to descriptive 
formulation in contradistinction to explanatory 
interpretation. 

This phenomenalism of method is self-imposed in 
the interests of the special disciplines and of 
science as a whole. In order to deal with the facts 
of experience in their immeasurable complexity, 
certain aspects must he mentally isolated and 
fixated, and the whole body of relative data envis- 
aged from this point of view. Thus, the particular 
sciences carry tnrough methodically the abstraction 
which is the other side of all intellectual con- 
centration. They are methods of intellectually 
attacking and mastering an otherwise unmanage- 
able mass of experiential material. The same 
group of facts may be worked over by many 
sciences from their own distinctive view-points, 
yielding to each its special concepts, classification, 
and laws. Merz, in his monumental History of 
European Thought in the nineteenth Century 
(1896-1903), regards the various lines of scientific 
advance as characteristic modes of viewing Nature, 
and classifies them accordingly as the astronomical, 
the atomic, the mechanical or kinetic, the physical, 
the morphological, the genetic, the vitalistic, the 
psycho-j^ysical, and the statistical views of 
Nature. 

Clearly, then, it is not the business of the sciences 
to determine the real essence of their subject- 
matter. The very notion lies outside their pur- 
view. For that reason it is grossly fallacious to 
construe this methodological ignorance as meta- 
physical negation. It is impossible to negate what 
is not considered ; it is impossible to answer a 
question which is never raised. Empirical science 
is no more anti-metaphysical because it ignores 
the metaphysical than geometry is anti-biological 
because it does not concern itself with the phe- 
nomena of life. On the other hand, the empirical 
sciences contribute valuable and indispensable 
material for the solution of the strictly philo- 
sophical problems. 

Science does not, in point of fact, satisfy the 
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of the position which it had long occupied in 
relation to the mythologies of other American 
trihes. 

It is extremely difficult to describe even the 
essentials of Eskimo religious belief in the present 
state of our knowledge ; for, with the exception of 
Kink, Boas, and Easmussen,^ no observers have spent 
enough time among any given band really to get 
at the bottom of their religious system— or lack of 
it. Kink was under the disadvantage of having to 
rely on interpreters a 11 the time and of not getting 
his material from texts ; and this, combined with 
his tendency towards over-systematization, renders 
his accounts of Eskimo religious beliefs unsatis- 
factory in many respects. Kasmussen, on the 
other hand, although he obtained everything from 
texts and approached his subject with the utmost 
sympathy, suffers at times from the tendency to 
look at his subject too exclusively from the literary 
point of view, and from his failure to differentiate 
clearly between the esoteric point of view, as em- 
bodied by the shamans, and the exoteric, as 
represented by the laymen. 

Briefly put, the Eskimos believe in spirits in- 
habiting both animals and what we should term 
inanimate objects. Their chief ‘ deity ^ is called 
Tornasmh, and he rules over all the helping and 

uardian spirits, or tornat^ of all of whom he 

isposes at will. His figure and power are not, 
however, definitely marked. The chief deity in 
connexion with the food supply is an old woman 
who resides in the ocean, and is called Sedna among 
the Central Eskimos, and Arnaknagsak among the 
other divisions. She causes storms or withholds 
seals or other marine animals, if any of her tabus 
are infringed, her power over these animals arising 
from the fact that they are sections of her fingers 
cut off by her father at the time when she first 
took up her abode in the sea. It is the chief 
duty of the shaman, or angakok^ to discover who 
has infringed the tabus and thus brought down 
the wrath of the supernatural beings ; and it is 
likewise his duty to compel the offender to make 
atonement by public confession to him. Among 
the Central Eskimos it is believed that two spirits 
reside in a man’s body, one of whom stays with it 
when it dies and may temporarily enter the body 
of some child, who is then named after the de- 
parted ; while the other goes to one of the several 
lands of the souls, some of which lie above, and 
some below, the surface of the earth. 

According to the statements of Kink, the whole 
visible world is ruled by supernatural powers, each 
of whom holds sway within certain limits, and is 
called inua {* man,’ ^ owner’). 

‘Strictly speaking, scarcely any object existing either in a 
physical or spiritual point ol view may not be conceived to 
have its irvm. Generally speaking, however, the notion of an 
inudj is limited to a locality, or to the human qualities and 
passions, e.g. the inua of certain mountains or lakes, of 
strength, of eating,* etc. 

Perhaps the best idea of Eskim.o religious beliefs 
can be obtained from Rasmussen’s work mentioned 
above. 

* We do not all understand the hidden things,’ one old man 
told him, ‘ but we believe the people who say they do. We 
believe our angakok, and we believe them because we ... do not 
want to expose ourselves to the danger of famine and starva- 
tion. We believe, in order to make our lives and our food 
secure. If we did not believe the magicians, the animals we 
hunt would make themselves invisible to us ; if we did not 
follow their advice, we should fall ill and die. ... We observe 
our old customs, in order to hold the world up, for the powers 
must not be offended. ... We are afraid of the great Evil. 
Men are so helpless in the face of illness. The people here do 

enance, because the dead are strong in their vital sap, and 

oundless in their might ’ (p. 123 f.). 

Here is a magician’s description of how he obtained his 
power : ‘ I wanted to become a magician, and went up to the 
hills and slept up there. There I saw two hill-spirits as tall as 
a tent. They sang drum-songs. 1 kept silent. X was ashamed. 
The day after 1 went home and 1 was a little of a magician ; but 
to the many I said nothing of it, for I was still very iittle of a 


ma^cian. Another time I started for the hill and lay down 
to sleep, and, as I lay, I heard again the song of the hill-spirits. 
One now began to speak to me, and asked me for a ladle of 
wood. When I returned to men, I still did not S]peak about it, 
but carved a ladle of wood for the spirit. The third time I saw 
the hill-spirits it was in my own house, and a great dog was 
running after them ; it, too, became my helping spirit. It was 
only when many people fell sick that I revealed myself as a 
magician. ... My helping spirits know my thoughts and my 
will, and they help me when I give commands. Once I was very 
ill, and then I lost a great deal of my magic power. My help- 
ing spirits began to despise me. Now I am again a great 
magician. Even my wife can hear the spirits when they come 
to me, and I know when people are going to fall ill, and I know 
when they can recover ’ (cf- Rasmussen, p. 147 f.). 

Kasmussen himself thus sums up their religion : 

‘Their religious opinions do not lead them to any sort of 
worship of the supernatural, but consist — if they are to be 
formulated in a creed~of a list of commandments and rules 
of conduct controlling their relations with unknown forces 
hostile to man ’ (p. 126). ‘ Their religion does not centre round 
any divinity who is worshipped, but vents itself in a belief 
in evil, in a dim perception of certain mystical powers who 
are easily offended and whose anger is dangerous. Man would 
be overwhelmed by the consideration he has to pay to the 
forces of Nature and by the rules governing his relations with 
these forces, were it not that he has the power, by forethought, 
to be the stronger, and, despite all, to control dangers. And 
this he does by himself taking the dreaded forces into Ms 
service. For the magicians, who are the leaders of the people, 
can, by their arts and skill, make the powers who are masters 
of life and death subject to them, not by prayer but by 
command. . . . Every man is at his birth endowed with a 
certain supply of vital force which is to be used up on earth. 
When this supply is exhausted, the person grows old and, by 
death, passes over into another existence. In such a case no 
magician endeavours to retain life in the invalid, for he is “worn 
out,” and it is better that he should die * (p. 126 f.). 

From these beliefs those of the Eskimos of Am- 
massalik Fiord, East Greenland, differ in some 
noteworthy regards, as is detailed by Thalbitzer 
(‘The Heathen Priests of East Greenland,’ in XF/. 
Intemat, Anierikanisten-KongresSy Vienna, 1910, 
ii. 447-464) : 

‘The Eskimo religion knows two supreme divinities: the 
moon, Aningahk, which is regarded as a man, a hunter, who 
catches sea-animals, who has his house, his hunting grounds, 
and his implements of the chase in the sky ; and the old name- 
less woman of the sea [the Sedna or Arnaknagsak of the other 
Eskimos], whose house lies far away at the bottom of the ocean, 
and who rules over the marine seals, whales, and polar bears. 
Finally, the people of Ammassalik speak of a third power in 
the sky, an old woman of the name of Asiakt who procures 
rain by shaking a skin drenched in urine down upon the earth, 
so that a shower of drops is sprinkled upon it.’ Besides the 
angakokSf the Greenland Eskimos have an inferior and less 
esteemed class of shamans, the qilalik, the most of whom are 
women. The mystic language in wMch the angakok holds con- 
verse with the spirits is ‘not sheer abracadabra, but obsolete 
or metaphorically used Eskimo words, a kind of inherited art 
language, which contributes in a high degree to the solemn and 
mystical character of the spiritual gathering. The religious 
forms or expressions themselves are made no secret of : only 
the way in which the disciple receives his training is wrapped 
in mystery.’ During his questioning of the spirite, the soul of 
the angakok is believed to sink below the earth (or sometimes 
to go to the moon), his body being meanwhile occupied by his 
taartaat (apparently ‘successor’). He is aided by his spirit 
monsters, or the manlike animals belonging to the sacred ritual, 
which enter the hut while the angakok’s Bonl is still in his body, 
these being Timerseetf living in the interior of the country; 
Eajuatsaaty dwelling under the ground close to men’s huts ; 
and Innertiwint living on the beach under the rocks of the 
coast. Besides these there comes from the sea the ‘ consulted 
one,* Aperqitj who serves as the intermediary between the 
angakok and Toomartik^ a sea-monster which guides him to 
the woman of the sea, and informs the Aperqit (who then teUs 
the angakok) as to what souls have abandoned the sick man on 
whose behalf the consultation is made, and where they may be 
found ; whereupon the attendant spirits are to search for and 
bring hack the deserting souls. ^For, according to Eskimo 
notions, all disease is nothing but loss of a soul ; m every part 
of the human body (particularly in every joint, as, for instance, 
in each finger-joint) there resides a little soul, and, if a part of 
the man’s body is sick, it is because the little soul has aban- 
doned that part. In most cases the loss of the soul is regarded 
as due to one of the following causes : either that evilly dis- 
posed persons have driven it out by means of magic, or that 
higher powers, the moon, for instance, have removed it as a 
punishment for men's sins (some sacrilege, breach of tabu, 
or other).* 

There can be no doubt that the native religion 
of the Eskimos is gradually becoming extinct, and 
in Western Greenland (as also in East Greenland) 
the Danish missionaries have practically extin- 
guished it. The same thing is true of Labrador, 
where Moravian missionaries have long been 
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active ; and in Alaska the Russians have laboured 
for more than a century, with good success, for 
the Christianization of the Eskimos, their work 
being assisted by missionaries of other communions. 
Among the central groups, on the other hand, the 
native religion has remained practically untouched 
by missionary endeavour. 

Taken all in all, Eskimo culture, despite a re- 
markable specialization in certain aspects of 
material civilization, shows sufficient fundamental 
similarities in all other aspects to warrant its 
inclusion in the cultural areas of North America. 

Litbraturb.— T he older records are summarized in Waitz, 
AnthropoC. der NaturvdlJcer, Leipzig, 1862, iii. 800 ff. Besides 
the works mentioned in the text, reference should be made to 
Boas, ‘Central Eskimo’ (6 RBEW [1888]), and ‘Eskimo of 
Baffin Land and Hudson Bay’ (Bull. Amer. Mus. Nat. Hist. 
XV. pt. i. [1901]); Dali, ‘Tribes of the Extreme Northwest’ 
(Contrib. to N. Amer. Ethnol. i. [1877]) ; Nelson, ‘ Eskimo about 
Bering Strait’ {18 RBEW^ pt. i. [1899]); Murdoch, ‘Ethnolog. 
Eesults of the Point Barrow Expedition’ {9 RBEW [1892]); 
Kroeber, ‘Eskimo of Smith Sound’ {Bull. Amer. Mus. Nat. 
Hist. xii. [1899]); Turner, ‘Ethnol. of the Ungava District* 
{11 RBEW [1894]) ; Holm, ‘Ethnologisk Skizzen af Angamagsa- 
likerne * {MeddeUlser om Grmland^ x. [1887]) ; Rink, ‘ Eskimo 
Tribes * {ih. xi. [1887]) ; Nansen, Eskimo Life\ London, 1894 ; 
Bolles, ‘Cat. of Eskimo Collection* {Rep. u.S. Nat. Mus.. 
1887) ; Pilling, ‘ Bibliog. of the Eskimo Language ’ {1 Bull. BE 
[1887], to be supplemented by the list of Thalbitzer, ‘ Eskimo,’ 
in Handbook of Amer. Ind. Lang. (40 BuZl. BE [1911]) i. 
969 ff. ; D. MacRitchie, ‘Eskimos of Davis Straits in 1666’ 
{Scottish Geographical Magazine^ xxviii. [1912] 281-294. 

Paul Radin and Louis H. Gray. 

ESSENCE. — All human striving seeks the 
essential. Cognitive energy, from its first instinct- 
ive stirrings to its most highly developed and 
clearly conscious forms, is a process of selection 
impelled by deep-lying vital necessities. The 
senses are organs of selection, reacting character- 
istically upon the multitudinous stimuli of the 
physical world. On the selected material they 
present, the mind carries out a further process of 
sifting and combination, in accordance with its 
immanent norms and ends. The whole discriminat- 
ive and elaborative activity is vital self-expression 
of the mind. In biological terms, cognition may 
be descilbed as a mode of the mind’s vital adjust- 
ment to environment — an adjustment which utters 
the nature and at the same time subserves the 
realization and conservation of the self. In other 
words, cognition so far satisfies the primal need of 
personal life, namely, to assert and maintain itself 
(cf. art. Epistemology). Thus, thinking and 
human activity in general are purposive through 
and through. Behind it all is the will to live, to 
be a self. In illustration, it may be pointed out 
that the very ideas of truth and reality are possible 
only in relation to an interest or purpose. Apart 
from an informing aim to attain the true or to 
grasp the real, thinking or intellection could have 
no intelligible relation to truth or reality. 

As stout puts it (in Personal Idealism^ ed. Sturt, 1902, p. 10), 
‘ a person cannot be right or wrong without reference to some 
interest or purpose.’ Similarly, Royce asserts that an idea 
appears in consciousness as having the significance of an act of 
will, and that the inner purpose is the primary and essential 
feature of an idea {The World and the Individual^ 1st ser., 
New York, 1900, Introd., passim). 

Thus, the objective world furnishes the occasion 
and material for the progressive self-fulfilment of 
the Ego ; or, to put it otherwise, it is the correlate 
of man’s self-activity ; and the essential is what is 
specially relevant to a particular interest or pur- 
pose of the mind at work on the organization of 
experience. 

‘ The essence of a thing is that one of its properties which is 
so important for my interests that in comparison with it I may 
neglect the rest’ (W. James, Tead-Booh of Psychology, 1892, 

E . 857). Or, ‘it is merely such aspects of the whole be- 
aviour of the thing as are selected from among the rest, by 
reason either of their relative permanence or of their import- 
ance for our purposes’ (E. O. S. Schiller, Humanism, 1903, 

p. 226). 

This fairly represents our ordinary work-a-day 
attitude towards things. It does not follow, how- 


ever, that the things of sense-experience are absol- 
utely plastic material. On the contrary, they 
exercise a certain control. They may be variously 
conceived, but misconception is checked by its 
discovered unworkableness. In our practical inter- 
course with things we have to reckon with certain 
invariable modes of action and reaction ; and these 
constitute for us their essential characteristics or 
nature (cf. G. Jacobi, Fragmatismus, 1909, p. 33). 
Science represents a systematized and critical form 
of the common-sense view of the world. Armed 
with its weapons of precision, it stands for en- 
hanced mastery over Nature, for enlarged human 
efficiency. It is this q[uality of exactitude, ex- 
pressed in measurement, that distinguishes scientific 
procedure most sharply from the rough and ready 
methods of common sense. The constant endeav- 
our to attain the maximum of accuracy, order, con- 
nexion, consistency, and completeness in the different 
provinces of knowledge makes science necessarily 
critical of the looseness and incoherence of ordinary 
thinking, and is apt to beget the impression that 
the scientific attitude is antithetic to that of the 
practical man (see, e.g., J. Arthur Thomson, Introd. 
to Science, London, 1911, p. 38 f.). Nevertheless, 
in spite of the undeniable contrast, science may 
best be described as a critical development of 
common sense. The further organization of ex- 
perience is due to the worldng of the same organic 
impulse of self-realization, with its inherent select- 
ive interests, which makes the synthesis of know- 
ledge possible at all. It is very generally recog- 
nized that at all events the physical and natural 
sciences aim at ‘ the description of events by the 
aid of the fewest and simplest general formulae’ 
{ih. p. 47) ; they limit themselves to descriptive 
formulation in contradistinction to explanatory 
interpretation. 

This phenomenalism of method is self-imposed in 
the interests of the special disciplines and of 
science as a whole. In order to deal with the facts 
of experience in their immeasurable complexity, 
certain aspects must be mentally isolated and 
fixated, and the whole body of relative data envis- 
aged from this point of view. Thus, the particular 
sciences carry through methodically the abstraction 
which is the other side of all intellectual con- 
centration. They nre methods of ^ intellectually 
attacking and mastering an otherwise unmanage- 
able mass of experiential material. The same 
group of facts may be worked over by many 
sciences from their own distinctive view-points, 
yielding to each its special concepts, classification, 
and laws. Merz, in his monumental of 

European Thought in the Jsineteenth Century 
(1896-1903), regards the various hues of scientific 

advance as characteristic modes of viewing Nature, 
and classifies them accordingly ^ the Op-tronomica,!, 
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irrepressible demand for real explanation. A pure 
scientist has never lived. Philosophy recognizes 
that the questions regarding ultimate explanations 
and meanings, final causes, and eternal values 
must be faced. It recognizes, further, the inherent 
limitations and instrumental character of scientific 
method, and perceives that it is but a partial ex- 
pression and satisfaction of the cognitive impulse, 
and but one phase in the total life of the human 
spirit. Philosophy represents a resolute endeavour 
after completeness in thought. It seeks to take 
cognizance of all the facts and factors that enter 
into human experience, and hence does not limit 
itself to facts amenable to ordinary scientific treat- 
ment, or assume as ultimate and finally valid the 
working principles and underlying assumptions of 
the sciences. The particular sciences and science 
as a whole form part of its total datum, which 
embraces the whole range of human culture, both 
as result and as process. This huge aggregate 
— as it at first sight appears — must somehow be 
conceived as a whole, and to this end the facts 
must be paded according to their causative effici- 
ency and explanatory value. The result is an 
ultimate synthesis, on the basis of a thorough- 
going resolution, of the phenomenal complex into 
its constituent factors and ends. Not, of course, 
that the philosopher is bound to consider his view 
of the world as an adequate intellectual formula- 
tion of ultimate reality ; the fact that the life 
which energizes in the thinker is in continuous 
movement and development should be enough to 
hold him back from the presumption of absolutist 
gnosticism. Yet this admission does not carry 
with it adhesion to relativism. The philosopher 
cannot help believing that, though he has not 
grasped and cannot grasp the whole truth, he has, 
nevertheless, reached essential truth, that per- 
manent validity attaches to the substance at least 
of his central affirmations, and that his efforts will 
make for a fuller a^rehension of the truth by 
future generations. To claim less than this would 
mean an intellectual self-renunciation tantamount 
to suicide. In its metaphysical insistence philo- 
sophy expresses the outreaching in one direction 
of the spiritual life — a reality wider and de^er 
than mere thought— towards self-fulfilment. The 
essential is an ideal to be realized ; it is also a 
substantial reality, impelling and attractive ; or 
it would not be sought. Only that which is in 
some sort our own moves us. Essence in its large 
signification is the all-comprehensive problem of 
humanity, alike theoretical and practical. Its 
solution will not be furnished by the subtlest re- 
flexions of the theoretical reason, but by the 
forward movement of life as a whole, by the active 
realization and explication of a truth of humanity 
which is vastly more than any theory (see R. 
Eucken, Geistige Stromungen d. Gegmwart^^ 1909, 
p. 36 f.). The problems are internal and vital, and 
are progressively resolved by the self -unfolding of 
the vital process, which they have challenged and 
stimulated. 

See also artt. Accident, Being, Epistemology, 
Ontology, Philosophy, Substance. 

LirnRATUEB.— On the part the term and concept have played 
in the history of philosophy, see Eisler, WQrtertnich der philos. 
Begriffe^ 1904, art. ‘Wesen.’ For Greek philosophy, see the 
Histories of Philosophy by Zeller, Erdmann, and Uberwejf- 
Heinze. Good accounts of Scholastic usage are given in T. 
Harper, The, Metaphysics of the School, 1879-84, vol. i. bk. ii., 
and the English Manuals of Catholic Philosophy, Stonyhurst 
series, esp. those on Logic (Clarke), First Principles (John 
Rickaby), General Metaphysics (do.). For modern times, 
besides the works already referred to, the following may be 
consulted ; Locke, Essay on Human Understanding, bk. iii, ; 
J. McCosh, Intuitions of the Mind, 1860 ; A. Bain, Mental 
and Moral Science^, 1884 ; J. F. Ferrier, Institutes of Meta- 
physic, 1864, p. 249 f. ; Hegel, Enoyklopddie, 1846, ‘Lehre vom 
Wesen’ (ct W. Wallace, Logic of Hegel^, 1894, p. 177 f.); 
Lotze, Metaphysi&t, Eng. tr. 1884, passim, and Microcosmus, 


Eng. tr. 1886, vol. ii. hk. ix. ; B. P, Bowne, Metaphysics, 
1882, ch. ii. ; G. T. Ladd, Theory of Reality, 1899 ; W. 
Windelband, Hist, of Philos., 1893, A novel and strikingly 
suggestive development of the idea of essence is given by 
R. Eucken, in his philosophy of the Spiritual Life set forth in 
many vols., e.g. Grundlinien einer neuen Lebensanschauung, 
1907, pp. 174 f. and 269 f. (cf. J. Goldstein, Wandlungen in der 
Pkilosophie der Gegenwart, 19110. A lucid discussion of real 
kinds or ‘essence’ is given by Mellone, Introd. Text-Book of 
Logic^, 1905. F. W. DUNLOP. 

ESSENES. — The Epuloms of Artemis at 
Ephesus were called ‘Essenes’ (Paus. viii. 13. 1 : 
roi>s rp *ApT4/Jbi8L tortdropas rp ’Etpecrlg. yivofahovs, 
KdXovpdvovs 8b ijirh rSiv toXltQv ’E(r<r^yas), or ‘ king 
bees’; but the name is specially applied to a 
remarkable pre-Christian order of Jewish monks, 
whom Josephus calls ^'Etcra-rjvot or ’Ecro-atoi. Philo 
adheres to the latter name, which, as more Semitic, 
w’as probably the original formation of their title. 

I, Sources of information. — Neither the Bible 
nor the Rabbinical literature mentions the Essenes, 
but their mode of life is described by (a) Jewish, 
(b) Christian, and (c) pagan writers. 

(a) Philo and Josephus devote unusual attention 
to their customs ; and as the former was a con- 
temporary, while the latter spent three years in 
their neighbourhood and had other opportunities 
of gaming acquaintance with individual Essenes, 
the narratives of both writers, although liable to 
qualifying criticism on the score of tendency, 
furnish indispensable materials for an estimate of 
the order. 

(i.) Two Philonic statements are extant. The 
first and longer occurs in the treatise. Quod omnis 
probus liber (§§ 12-13), a youthful work, perhaps 
written when Philo was studying in Alexandria. 
He has just been proving that the world is not 
wholly destitute of virtuous people ; after pointing 
to the Persian Magi and the Indian gymnosophists, 
he proceeds to quote a salient example from his 
own countrymen : 

§ 12. ‘ Nor are Palestine andi Syria barren of moral ex- 
cellence (/coAoKayaSta)— countries inhabited by a large portion 
of that most populous race, the Jews. There are among them 
people called Essenes, numbering over 4000, and in my judg- 
ment so called from their piety (ocnSrriTOs ) — though the deriva- 
tion is not strictly Greek— since they are pre-eminently wor- 
shipping servants of God (Bepairevrat deov) ; they do not sacrifice 
animals, but study to keep their minds in a saintly frame 
(tepoTTpeffctu). In the first place, they reside in villages, shunning 
town -life on account of the lawless manners of townsfolk, since 
they are well aware that such associations are as able to in- 
fect their souls with incurable disorder as tainted air is to 
infect their bodies with deadly disease. Some of them till the 
ground. Others practise such arts and crafts as are consonant 
OrwepyaTtSe?) with peace, and thereby benefit themselves and 
their neighbours. They do not treasure up silver and gold, nor 
do they acquire large tracts of land in an eager desire for in- 
come, but only make provision for the absolute necessities of 
life. They are almost the only people who remain destitute of 
money and possessions, by use and wont rather than by any 
lack of prosperity ; yet they are esteemed wealthy, for they 
consider that to he frugal and contented is, as indeed it is, 
ample abundance. You would not discover among them any 
maker of arrows, spears, swords, helmets, corselets, or shields, 
any maker of arras or war-engines, any one busied in the 
slightest with military avocations or even with those which, 
during peace, slip easily over into mischief; they are totally 
ignorant of trade and commerce and sea-faring, abhorring, as 
they do, all inducements to covetous gain.® There is not a single 
slave among them ; all are free and exchange kind offices with 
each other. They condemn the position of master, not only as 
unjust, being a breach of equality, hut as impious, since it 
violates the order of Mother Nature, which g^ives birth to all 
alike and rears them as genuine brothers, not as nominal, 
whereas crafty covetousness disorganizes this natur^ kinship 
by its desire to outshine others, it engenders hostility instead of 
affection, and enmity instead of friendship. 

Logic is a department of philosophy which they leave to word- 
catchers, as unnecessary for the acquiring o| virtue ; physical 
science they regard as too lofty for human nature, and so they 


1 Schiirer, omitting koI, confines the Essenes to Palestinian 
Syria, They were, at any rate, local, as the Therapeutas were 
not. No trace of Essenic propaganda is to be found in Asia 
Minor or Italy. 

®Hippolytu8 (Hcer. ix. 21) adds that some carried their 
religious objection to idolatry so far that they refused to use 
coins, and even to enter cities in case thej’^ passed below statues 
at the gate (cf . ERE iv. 849). 
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leave that to high-flying theorists,! except as it includes the study 
of God’s existence and the formation of the universe. It is 
Ethics to which they devote all their strength, under the guid- 
ance of their ancestral laws, which no human soul could have 
devised apart from Divine inspiration. In these laws they are 
instructed, particularly on the seventh day, as well as at other 
times. For the seventh day is held sacred ; on it they cease all 
work, 2 and repair to sacred places called synagogues,^ where 
they sit arranged according to age-— the young below the older 
persons— -and listen with due order and attention. One reads 
aloud the sacred books, whereupon another of their most ex- 
perienced members comes forward to explain whatever is not 
clear ; for the greater part of their lore is conveyed figuratively* 
(Sea crvMjSoAwv) after their time-honoured fashion. They are 
taught piety, holiness, justice, the management of affairs 
(otKovojaiW), citizenship, the knowledge of what is truly good or 
bad or indifferent, how to choose the right and how to shun the 
contrary ; and in all this they employ three rules and standards, 
namely, the love of God, the love of virtue, and the love of 
man. Thus they furnish thousands of examples of the mean- 
ing of love to God, by a close and continuous purity maintained 
throughout life, by abstinence from oaths and falsehood, and 
by regarding the Deity as the cause of all good but of no evil. 
As for the love of virtue, they point us to freedom from the 
love of money (a^tXoxpijM*'»'o*')>* fame, and pleasure, to self- 
control, to endurance, and also to contentment (oXiyoSeiav), 
simplicity, good humour, modesty, regard for the laws, firmness 
of (maracter, and such-like qualities. As for the love of man, 
they give proofs of goodwill, impartialitjr, and an indescribable 
bond of fellowship. About this last it will not be amiss to say 
a few words. First of all, no one has a house of his own, which 
does not belong to all ; in addition to residing together in com- 
panies, they keep open house for associates who arrive from 
other quarters. Then, they have a common treasury, and share 
all expenses ; they also share their clothes, and their meals are 
common, as they mess together. Among no other people would 
you find that community of residence, life, and food is more of 
a reality. This is perhaps only natural, for they put their daily 
wage into a common fund, instead of keeping it for themselves, 
and thus provide for any who want help. Their sick members 
are not neglected because they can contribute nothing, for their 
ample funds enable them to make lavish provision for all such. 
Their seniors are treated with respect and honour and attention, 
as parents are by their own children ; their old age is cherished 
bountifully by the toil and endless thought of the younger 
members. 

§ 13. Such are the masters of virtue (aBk-rfra^ apcT^s) turned 
out by a philosophic system which has nothing to do with re- 

sfiftroh into flnaplr bnt. whi^h As<javs to train tbpm hv 


their passions, but in the enjojunent of the genuine and only 
real liberty. 

And their mode of life is an evidence of this liberty ; none 
ventures to acquire any private property at all, no house, or 
slave,! or farm, or cattle, or any of the other things which 
procure or minister to wealth; but they deposit them all in 
public together, and enjoy the benefit of all in common. And 
they dwell together in one place, forming clubs and messes in 
companies (Kara BiacrovSy eraipias Kal 0vcr<riTia\ and they pass 
their whole time in managing every kind of business for the 
common good. But different members have different occupa- 
tions, to which they strenuously devote themselves, and toil on 
with unwearied patience, making no excuses of cold or heat or 
any change of weather ; before the sun is up they turn to their 
usual employments, and hardly give up at its setting, de- 
lighting in work no less than those who are being trained in 
gymnastic contests. For, whatever occupation they follow* 
they imagine that these exercises are more beneficial to life, 
and more pleasant to soul and body, and more permanent than 
athletics, because they do not become unseasonable as the 
vigour of the body declines. Some of them labour in the fields, 
being skilled in matters relating to sowing and tillage, and 
others are herdsmen, being masters of all kinds of cattle ; and 
some attend to swarms of bees. Others, again, are craftsmen 
in various arts, who, in order to avoid any of the sufferings 
which the want of the necessaries of life imposes, reject none of 
the innocent ways of gaining a livelihood. 

Of the men, then, who thus differ in occupation, every one 
on receiving his wages gives them to one person who is the 
appointed steward ; and he, on receiving them, immediately 
purchases the necessary provisions, and supplies abundance of 
food, and all other things of which man’s life is in need. And 
they who live together and share the same table are content 
with the same things every day, being lovers of frugality, and 
abhorring prodigality as a disease of soul and body. Not only 
have they a common table, but also common raiment; for 
there are set out in winter thick cloaks, and in summer cheap 
tunics, 80 that any one who will may easily take whichever he 
likes, since what belongs to one is considered to belong to all, 
and ^e property of aU to be, on the other hand, the property of 
each one. 

Moreover, il any of them should fall sick, he is medically 
treated out of the common resources, and attended by the care 
and concern of aU. And so the old men, even if they happen to 
be childless, are wont to end their life in a very happy and 
bright old age, inasmuch as they are blest vsuth sons both many 
and good, being held worthy of attention and honour by so 
many, who from free good will rather than from any bond of 
nftt.nral birth feel it rismt to cherish them. 
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although they do not repudiate marriage with its function of 
carrying on the race, they shun the licentiousness of women, 
and are convinced that no woman keeps faith with a man. 

§ 3. They despise wealth,^ and their socialism is remarkable ; 
you cannot find any of them who has more than his fellows. 
The rule is that all who enter the sect must divide their pro- 
perty among the common body, so that there is not a trace 
among them of abject poverty or of excessive wealth ; the dis- 
tribution of every one’s possessions creates, as it were, a 
common stock for all the brotherhood. Oil they regard as 
defiling, and, if any one is involuntarily smeared, he wipes his 
body mean ; to be unanointed and always to wear 

white, are highly esteemed by them. They also elect managers 
of their common property, whose sole business it is to look 
after the wants of all and sundry. 

§ 4. They have no single city, but large numbers of them 
inhabit every city ; they freely put whatever they have at the 
disposal of any fellow-members who may arrive, and the latter 
enter the houses of people they have never seen before, just 
as if they were on the closest terms of intimacy. Consequently, 
although they travel armed in case of robbers, they never carry 
anything with them on a Journey. In every city a special 
relieving officer is told off for strangers, to provide them with 
clothing and supplies. As regards their dress and person, they 
act like boys in terror of their tutors (roU /xe-ra <f>6^ov rraiB- 
aycoyovfxevoig iratariu). They^ never change their clothes or shoes 
till they are quite torn to pieces or worn. out. They never buy 
or sell amongst themselves ; each gives what he has to any one 
who is in need (tw xppXovTt 5t5ovs),8 getting from him in return 
what he himself requires ; they are free to take what they want 
from any one they choose, apart from any question of paying 
back (x“>pW dvnS6a-€ti>^). 

§5. Yet they are peculiarly scrupulous in matters of piety. 
Before sunrise they never speak a word about profane affairs, 
but offer some ancestral prayers, as if they besought the sun 
to rise. After this they are dismissed by the managers to the 
tasks in which they are respectively proficient, working assidu- 
ously till the fifth hour, when they once more gather in one 
spot, and, clothing themselves in linen veils, take a cold bath ; s 
after this act of purification they assemble in an apartment of 
their own, from which all outsiders are excluded ; they enter 
the dining-room pure (xadapoL) as they would enter a sacred 
precinct, and take their seats quietly. Then the baker puts 
loaves before them in order (ev rd^ei), while the cook sets before 
each a plate containing one kind of food. 6 But no one is 
allowed to taste it until the priest offers a prayer, and after 
they have breakfasted [reading with Porphyry dpiaroiTovrfcra^ 
/aeVow] he prays again. At the beginning and at the end of the 
meal they do honour to God as the supplier of life (d>s x^pyiffov 
rfj 9 v,L rpo^Tk).^ After this they lay aside their gar- 
ments as sacred, and resume their tasks till evening, when they 
return home to sup in similar fashion, sitting down with any 
strangers who may be present. No brawling or uproar ever 
defiles their house ; they let every one speak in turn (cv ralet, 
as above). To outsiders, indeed, the silence of the inmates 
seems full of awe and mystery, but it is due to their unbroken 
sobriety, and to the fact that food and drink are measured out 
for them to satisfy their needs, and no more. 8 

§ 6. While in all else they act only at the bidding of the 
managers, two things are left to their own initiative, namely, 
succour and charity. They are free to help any deserving 
cases and to give food to the starving, but they are not allowed 
to share anything with one another except by the permission of 
their superintendents. Just in the exercise of anger, they 
keep a check upon all passion ; they are champions of trust- 
worthiness (irttnem) and promoters of peace. A word of theirs 
is stronger than an oath ; they shun swearing, which they 
consider worse than perjury, since, they argue, what needs a 
Divine oath to accredit it is condemned already /care- 
yvUitrOat).^ They also take exceptional pains to select from the 
writings of the ancients (rd rwv TraXM<av <rvvrdyp.a.ra) what 
is good for soul and body, which leads them to discover 
medicinal roots and stones which have the property of curing 
ailments (cf. MRE iv. 767). 

§ 7. If any one is eager to Join their sect, he is not admitted 
at once. He is given a spud, a girdle [omitting, with Porphyry, 
rh rrpoeipruxeyov], and a white robe, and ordered to practise 
their mode of life for a whole year, remaining still an outsider. 


1 Possibly this was an anticipation of the Gnostic repugnance 
to money as part and parcel of the evil material principle. 

2 In spite of Bousset, this aversion to oil is most naturally 
taken as an ascetic trait, rather than as a note of the Essenes’ 
antipathy to the Jewish priesthood or to an oU-sacrament. 

3 Cf. Lk 630 ; ct. the Pharisaic JPirqe Aboth v. 16. 

4 The phrase (Sxnrep iKtrevovres) does not mean sun-worship 
(see on this, E. A. Abbott, Notes on NT Criticism, 1907, pp. 
188-192) ; at most it is invoeatio, not adoratio, 

3 Of. ERM iii. 489^. 8 Of. Lk lO^a, 

7 It is not quite clear that these meals were sacramental in 
the strict sense of the term, or equivalent to the 6v<rC<u, which 
the Essenes regarded as superior to the temple-sacrifices. 

8 Jerome (mv. Jovin. ii. 14) misquotes Josephus, as if he 
declared that the Essenes abstained from flesh and wine. 
Josephus merely says they ate and drank in moderation ; his 
point is that their glory lay in their temperance, not in total 
abstinence. 

8 Like some of the Pharisees, they enjoyed exemption from 
the oath of loyalty, as a special mark of Herod’s favour (Ant 
XV. X. 4). 


After thus giving proof of his continence, he gets closer to 
their way of living, and shares their baths of purification,! 
though still excluded from their common fellowship. This 
evidence of endurance 2 is followed by a further period of pro- 
bation, lasting two years, after which, if he seems worthy, he 
is enrolled in their band. But, before touching their common 
food, he takes fearful oaths : first of aU to be pious to the 
Deity ; then to practise Justice tow^ards men ; never to injure 
any one either of his own accord or under compulsion ; always 
to hate the wicked and to side with the Just ; at all times to 
show fidelity to all men, and particularly to those in authority, 
since no one acquires power apart from God ; never, if he is in 
power himself, to vaunt his authority or to outshine his sub- 
ordinates in dress or finery ; always to love the truth and 
denounce liars ; to keep his hands clean from theft and his soul 
from unhallowed gain; never to keep any secret from his 
feUow-members or to betray any of their secrets to other 
people — ^no, not even under threats of death. He swears, more- 
over, to communicate their principles precisely as he himself 
has received them, to abstain from brigandage, and to preserve 
with like care the sacred books of the society and the names of 
the angels. Such are the oaths by which they make sure of 
their adherents. 

§ 8. They expel any members found guilty of heinous sins, 
and the e:^elled person often perishes miserably ; for by the 
bond of his oaths and habits he is prevented from receiving 
food at the hands of other people, so that, reduced to eating 
herbs, he languishes under starvation and perishes. Hence, 
out of compassion, they take many a man back when he is 
at his last gasp, considering that he has been sufficiently 
punished for his sins by being thus brought to the verge of 
death. 

§ 9. They are extremely strict and Just in the matter of 
inflicting penalties ; no sentence is passed by a court numbering 
less than a hundred ; but such a decision is irrevocable. Next 
to God the name of their legislator is highly reverenced, and 
the punishment for any blasphemy of him is death. They obey 
their elders (rot? TTpecr^vrepot^) and a majority of their society 
[reading, with Destinon, kolv^ for /coX^J ; thus, when ten are in 
session, no one would speak if the other nine objected. They 
eschew spittings in front of them or on the right side, and 
avoid work on the seventh day more strictly than any other 
Jews. Not only do they prepare their food on the previous 
day, to avoid lighting fires on the seventh day, but they do not 
even venture to move a vessel or to evacuate. On other days 4 
they dig holes a foot deep with the spud— a sort of spade given 
to all who enter the society,— cover themselves with a cloak, 
to avoid offending the rays of God, and ease themselves into 
the hole, after which they put back the earth they had dug out. 
Even for this they choose out-of-the-way spots ; and although 
the voiding of excrements is a natural process, they make a 
practice of washing afterwards, as if it defiled them. 

§10. They are divided into four classes, according to the 
length of their service, and the Juniors are so inferior to the 
seniors that, should the latter be touched by the former, they 
wash themselves as if they had been sullied by contact with a 
foreigner.5 They are long-lived, many of them reaching the 
age of a hundred— thanks, I suppose, to their simple diet and 
regular habits ; but they despise the ills of life. Their spirit 
enables them to rise superior to pain ; and death, encountered 
with glory, is preferred to length of days (dOavacrCai dixeCvova), 
The Roman war 6 showed what great souls they all had; for, 
though racked and twisted, burnt and mutilated, and subjected 
to every instrument of torture, to make them blaspheme their 
legislator or eat forbidden food, thejr stoutly refused to do 
either ; not for a moment would they cringe to their tormentors 
or shed a tear, but, smiling through their anguish, they scorn- 
fully laughed at the torturers and cheerfully gave up their souls, 
to receive them once again. 

§ 11. For it is their firm opinion that, while the body is 
corruptible, and its substance transient, the soul is permanent 
and immortal ; that the soul comes from the thinnest air by a 
sort of natural spell to be imprisoned, as it were, within the 
body ; and that, on being released from the fetters of the flesh,? 
it Joyfully soars away into freedom from the long bondage 
QioKpds fiovXcios). They believe, like the sons of the Greeks, 


1 That is, from the defilement of sin, more searching (/ca0a- 
pwTepwv) than the cold baths of § 5. Of. Bousset, Hauptprobleme 
der Gnom, Gottingen, 1907, p. 283. 

2 01 ERE il 2281 

8 ‘Every hidden thing” in Ec 1214 was interpreted by E. 
Samuel (3rd cent. A.n.) as referring to a man spitting in the 
presence of his neighbour so as to disgust him (Hagig. 5a). 

4 01 Oonybeare’s ed. of the de Vita Contemplativa, Oxford, 
1896, p. 1981 

6 This is one of the practices which suggest the influence of 
the Indian caste-system. ‘ So an Indian Brahman is polluted 
by the touch and even the sight of a low-caste native’ (F. 0. 
Oonybeare, HDB i. 769). 

8 In this some Essenes, like John (RJ n. xx. 4), took an active 
part, although their peaceful principles forbade warfare. For 
an analogous instance of patriotism overbearing such principles, 
Holtzmann(N(?ufest. Freiburg, 1896-97, i. 109) quotes 

the action of the Mennonites and some Quakers in the American 
War, 

? For the conception of immortality apart from the resurrec- 
tion of the body in Hellenistic Judaism, see Wis 31*4 48 - 10, 4 Mac 
98f- etc. Hippolytus (Seer. ix. 22) erroneously attributes to the 
Scenes the Pharisaic doctrine of the body’s resurrection. 
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that good souls dwell beyond the Ocean, in a land unvexed by 
rain or snow or oppressive heat (fcav/xacrt), but refreshed by the 
gentle breath of the West wind blowing steadily from the 
Ocean ; to bad souls they allot a gloomy, stormy den, full of 
punishments unending. The Greeks, in my judgment, hold 
the same view, when they assign the Isles of the Blest i to their 
braves, whom they call heroes and demi-gods, and consign the 
souls of the wicked to the abode of the impious in Hades, where 
people like Sisyphus, Tantalus, Ixion, and Tityus are being 
punished, according to their mythology ; the idea is, in the first 
place, that souls are eternal, 2 and, in the second place, that 
people may be dissuaded from vice and prompted to virtue. 
For the good are supposed to behave better if they can hope for 
reward even after death, while the impulses of the vicious are 
checked by the dread anticipation of suffering everlasting 
punishment after their decease, even if they escape notice in 
the present life. Such is the Essenes’ theology of the soul, and 
it exercises an irresistible fascination over those who have once 
tasted their philosophy (rots airra^ yevaafievot^ ttjs crot^las avTtov) 
of life. 

§ 12. Some of them also undertake to predict the future, by 
perusing sacred books, by performing various acts of purification 
(ayj/etats), and by digesting prophetic oracles. Barely, if ever, 
are their forecasts wrong (cf. ERE iv. 806 f.). 3 

§ 18. There is also another order of Essenes, who share the 
life, habits, and customs of the others, but take a different 
view of marriage. They argue that celibates excise the main 
function of life, 4 which is to perpetuate the race, and that, if 
everybody declined to marry, the race would soon cease to exist 
[reading, with Destinon, (x.ekXeiv for /xaAAov]. They take wives ; 
only, they put them on probation ® for three years, and marry 
them when, by menstruating three times, they have attested 
their power to conceive. These Essenes have no intercourse 
with their wives during pregnancy, showing that they marry 
for the sake of offspring and not for pleasure. In the bath the 
women wear gowns, and the men drawers. Such are the 
customs of this order,’ 

In Ant, XVIII. i. 5 also Josephus gives a brief 
outline of the doctrine of the Essenes, which has 
only three distinctive items : (1) the remark that, 
in sending their dvad'/ifiara to the temple at Jeru- 
salem, they do not offer the usual sacrifices, since, 
in their opinion, they have superior lustrations 
{8ia(pop6T7)rL ayvelwv)^ and that this refusal excludes 
them from the common court [rod kolvov refxevicfiaro^) 
of the Temple, as ceremonially defiled persons ; ® 
(2) the description of their relieving officers as 
‘good priests’;^ and (3) the comparison of them 
to ‘the Dacse who are called Polistse’ (IloXio-rac, 
cf. Strabo, vii. 33). 

{h) The Christian references are all later, and, 
for the most part, of little independent value. 
Epiphanius [Hcer. xix. 1-2, xx. 3, xxx. 3, etc.), 
who appears to name them ‘ Ossenes,’ describes 
what he calls a surviving remnant of them in the 
Sampsseans, or sun- worshippers, a sect among the 
infusoria of Eastern Christianity, who occupied 
the shores of the Dead Sea and honoured the book 
of Elkesai. Hippol^tus preserves one or two more 
credible items of information {Eoer. ix. 14-23), 
particularly the fact (which is, on other grounds, 
probable) that some Essenes identified themselves 
with the active methods of the Zealots and the 
Sicarii. But both Hippolytus and Porphyry {de 
Abstin, iv. 11-13) go back, in the mam, to the 
former account of Josephus. 

(c) A solitary notice occurs in Latin literature, 
which is interesting rather than important. Pliny 
{HN V. 17), after describing the Dead Sea, con- 
tinues ; 

* On the West side the Essenes avoid the baleful shoreline. 
They are a race by themselves, more remarkable than any other 
in the wide world ; they have no women, they abjure sexual 


1 Of. ERE ii. 696 f. 

2 The pre-existence of souls is taught in Wis Slav, En. 
284f* etc. ; but cf. F. 0. Porter in AJTh xii. 63-116. 

8 Josephus himself records several cases ; e.g. Simon’s Joseph- 
like interpretation of the dream of Archelaus {BJ n. vii. 3), 
Menahem’s prediction to Herod (Ant. xv. x. 6), and the forecast 
of Judas (see next col.). 

4 The school of Shammai quoted Is 4618 to prove that ‘the 
world was created only that men might be fruitful and multiply ’ 
(Hagig. 26). 

5 Experimental cohabitation (cf. ERE iii. 32, 816®). 

6 At an earlier period (of. RJ i. iii 6) the regulation was not 
quite so strict. 

1 When a comma is put after ayoBoiSv, however, the following 
lepets re may refer to the function of preparing their meals 
(Bia trovtiviv (rCrov rt koX fipajjMTUiv) — another reminiscence of 
the caste-system. 


love, they have no money, and they live among palm-trees. 
Still their membership (turba convenarum) is steadily recruited 
from the large number of people who resort to their mode of 
existence because they are wearied of life’s struggle with the 
waves of adversity. In this way the race has lasted (strange to 
say) for thousands of ages, though no one is born within it ; so 
fruitful for them is the dissatisfaction with lite(vitCBpc»nitentia) 1 
which others feel. Below them lay the town of Engedi, once 
second only to Jerusalem in fertility and palm-groves, now 
simply a second sepulchre. Then comes the rock-fort of 
Masada, which also is not far from the Dead Sea.* 

2 . Characteristics.— The above sources, upon 
the whole, confirm and supplement one another. 
Repeated attempts have been made to discredit 
one or both of the Philonic passages {e.g, hj Ansfeld, 
Ohle, and Hilgenfeld), but their authenticity may 
he considered to be established (cf. Treplin’s special 
essay in SK, 1900, pp. 28-91, and the argument of 
Plooij, in TheoL Stndien, 1905, p. 205 f.).^ When 
De Qnincey first read the narrative of Josephus, he 
leant hack in his chair and denounced the tale as 
‘ a lie, a fraudulent lie, a malicious lie ’ ( Wor/cs, vi. 
275). Others before him and after him, with better 
reason, have suspected the Essenic paragraphs of 
the Jewish historian (notably Ohle, in JETh, 1888, 
pp. 221 f., 336 f.) ; but their suspicions have failed 
to make any serious impression. The sources may 
be accepted as coming from Philo and Josephus. 
It is another question, however, whether they are 
trustworthy in every detail. Eusebius may colour 
his quotation from Philo, hut Philo’s predilections 
probably have led him to arrange the figure of the 
Essenes for his picture in the Quod omnisprobtcs 
liber, just as J osephus is likely to have read into 
the beliefs and customs of the order slightly more 
than was actually present. Thus it is noticeable 
that Philo, for example, omits any reference to the 
presence of Essenes in the cities of Palestine ; his 
aim is to bring out their semi-monastic existence. 
The ordinary impression of the Essenes is, indeed, 
that they were a community of celibate recluses ; 
Newman’s lines, 

‘Now truant in untimely rest, 

The mood of an Essene ’ {Lgra ApostoUca, clxix.), 
indicate the popular estimate of these J ewish monks. 
But, while the sources corroborate this general 
verdict, they also attest, as we have already seen, 
the existence and activity of certain Essenes out- 
side the pale of the strict settlements. Josephus, 
who assigns their rise to the 2nd cent. B.C. {Ant 
XIH. V. 8-9),® tells an anecdote which proves 
incidentally that in the beginning of the next 
century there were Essenes who did not eschew 
city-life and did not reside permanently in retired, 
monastic communities. It is a twice-told tale {BJ 
I. iii. 5=: Ant XIII. xi. 2) of how the murder of 
Antigonus was foretold by Judas the Essene, 

‘ who had never made a mistake or been deceived hitherto in 
his predictions. He saw Antigonus passing through the temple 
(Sia rov Upov) and called out to his friends, a number of whom 
were sitting beside him to receive instruction {paveavovrwv) : 
“ Ah I I had better die now, since truth has died before me, and 
a prediction of mine has proved false. Here is Antigonus alive 
when he should have been dead to-day ; he was fated to be 
killed at Straton’s tower, six hundred furlongs from this. It is 
now the fourth hour of the day, so the time has played havoc 
with my prophecy.” These were the words of the old man ; his 
spirits were down-cast and remained so. Shortly afterwards, 
however, word came that Antigonus had perished in a sub- 
terranean place, which, like Caesarea on the coast, was called 
Straton’s tower. It was this identity of names which discon- 
certed the seer.’ 

In Jerusalem,* therefore, as well as in the other 
townships of Palestine, Essenes were to be found, 
no doubt preserving their close brotherhood, hut 
still not wholly detached from the interests of the 
larger world. Another Essene, called Menahem, 
exercised his prophetic gifts in a more auspicious 
fashion, by saluting a schoolboy as king of the 

lot ERE m. 778 k 

2 With Wendland’s special essay on the authenticity of the 
Quodormds probus liber, in AGPh i. [1888] 609 f., ib. [1892] 226 f. 

3 Pliny’s ‘per miUia saeoulorum' is, of course, an exaggera- 
tion. 

4 There was a Gate of the Essenes (BJ v, iv. 2). 
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although they do not repudiate marriage with its function of 
carrying on the race, they shun the licentiousness of women, 
and are convinced that no woman keeps faith with a man. 

§ 3. They despise wealth, i and their socialism is remarkable ; 
you cannot find any of them who has more than his fellows. 
The rule is that all who enter the sect must divide their pro- 
perty among the common body, so that there is not a trace 
among them of abject poverty or of excessive wealth ; the dis- 
tribution of every one’s possessions creates, as it were, a 
common stock for all the brotherhood. Oil they regard as 
defiling, and, if any one is involuntarily smeared, he wipes his 
body (dean ; to be unanointed (avx/>('etv),2 and always to wear 
white, are highly esteemed by them. They also elect managers 
of their common property, whose sole business it is to look 
after the wants of all and sundry. 

§ 4. They have no single city, bub large numbers of them 
inhabit every city ; they freely put whatever they have at the 
disposal of any fellow-members who may arrive, and the latter 
enter the houses of people they have never seen before, just 
as if they were on the closest terms of intimacy. Consequently, 
although they travel armed in case of robbers, they never carry 
anything with them on a journey. In every city a special 
relieving ofiBcer is told off for strangers, to provide them with 
clothing and supplies. As regards their dress and person, they 
act like boys in terror of their tutors (rots /xcrot <f>o^ov iratS- 
ayciiyov/aevots TrataCv). They never change their clothes or shoes 
till they are quite torn to pieces or worn out. They never buy 
or sell amongst themselves ; each gives what he has t(5 any one 
who is in neeci (r<a xpd^oPTi StSovs),® getting from him in return 
what he himself requires ; they are free to take what they want 
from any one they choose, apart from any question of paying 
back (x^^pU r>)S avTiStJcretos). 

§ 6. Yet they are peculiarly scrupulous in matters of piety. 
Before sunrise they never speak a word about profane affairs, 
but offer some ancestral prayers, as if 4 they besought the sun 
to rise. After this they are dismissed by the managers to the 
tasks in which they are respectively proficient, working assidu- 
ously till the fifth hour, when they once more gather in one 
spot, and, clothing themselves in linen veils, take a cold bath ; ^ 
after this act of purification they assemble in an apartment of 
their own, from which all outsiders are excluded ; they enter 
the dining-room pure (KaSapoC) as they would enter a sacred 
precinct, and take their seats quietly. Then the baker puts 
loaves before them in order (ev ra^ec), while the cook sets before 
each a plate containing one kind of food.6 But no one is 
allowed bo taste it until the priest offers a prayer, and after 
they have breakfasted [reading with Porphyry dptoroirotijaa- 
peVots] he prays again. At the beginning and at the end of the 
meal they do honour to God as the supplier of life («? xpP'nyov 
rrjs vJ. Tpo<j>r^)J After this thejr lay aside their gar- 
ments as sacred, and resume their tasks till evening, when they 
return home to sup in similar fashion, sitting down with any 
strangers who may be present. No brawling or uproar ever 
defiles their house ; they let every one speak in turn (ev rdlei, 
as above). To outsiders, indeed, the silence of the inmates 
seems full of awe and mystery, but it is due to their unbroken 
sobriety, and to the fact that food and drink are measured out 
for them to satisfy their needs, and no more.s 

§ 6. While in all else they act only at the bidding of the 
managers, two things are left to their own initiative, namely, 
succour and charity. They are free to help any deserving 
cases and to give food to the starving, but they are not allowed 
to share anything with one another except by” the permission of 
their superintendents. Just in the exercise of anger, they 
keep a check upon all passion ; they are champions of trust- 
worthiness (TTtovetov) and promoters of peace. A word of theirs 
is stronger than an oath ; they shun swearing, which they 
consider worse than perjury, since, they argue, what needs a 
Divine oath to accredit it is condemned already (rjSfj xare- 
yvSxrBai).^ They also take exceptional pains to select from the 
writings of the ancients (rd. rwv TroXatoiv <rvvTdyfuiTa) what 
is goo(i for soul and body, which leads them to discover 
■medicinal roots and stones which have the property of curing 
afiments (cf. ERE iv. 757). 

S 7. If any one is eager to join their sect, he is not admitted 
at once. He is given a spud, a girdle [omitting, with Porphyry, 
rb Trpoeipriixeyoi^, and a white robe, and ordered to practise 
their mode of life for a whole year, remaining still an outsider. 


1 Possibly this was an anticipation of the Gnostic repugnance 
to money as part and parcel of the evil material principle. 

2 In spite of Bousset, this aversion to oil is most naturally 
taken as an ascetic trait, rather than as a note of the Bssenes’ 
antipathy to the Jewish priesthood or to an oil-sacrament. 

8 Of. Lk 630; ct. the Pharisaic Pirqe Aboth v. 16. 

4 The phrase (Sxnrep Uerevovres) does not mean sun-worship 
(see on this, E. A. Abbott, Notes on NT Criticism, 1907, pp. 
188-192) ; at most it is invoeatio, not adoratio. 

6 Of. ERE iu. m\ 6 Of. Lk 1042. 

7 It is not quite clear that these meals were sacramental in 
the strict sense of the term, or equivalent to the BverCcu, which 
the Essenea regarded as superior to the temple-sacrifices. 

8 Jerome (mv. Jovin, ii. 14) misquotes Josephus, as if he 
declared that the Essenes abstained from flesh and wine. 
Josephus merely says they ate and drank in moderation ; his 
point is that their glory lay in their temperance, not in total 
abstinence. 

8 Like some of the Pharisees, they enjoyed exemption from 
the oath of loyalty, as a special mark of Herod’s favour (Ant. 
XV. X. 4). 


After thus giving proof of his continence, he gets closer to 
their way of living, and shares their baths of purification,! 
though still excluded from their common fellowship. This 
evidence of endurance 2 is followed by a further period of pro- 
bation, lasting two years, after which, if he seems worthy, he 
is enrolled in their band. But, before touching their common 
food, he takes fearful oaths : first of all to be pious to the 
Deity ; then to practise justice towards men ; never to injure 
any one either of his own accord or under compulsion ; always 
to hate the wicked and to side with the just ; at all times to 
show fidelity to all men, and particularly to those in authority, 
since no one acquires power apart from God ; never, if he is in 
power himself, to vaunt his authority or to outshine his sub- 
ordinates in dress or finery ; always to love the truth and 
denounce liars ; to keep his hands clean from theft and his soul 
from unhallowed gain; never to keep any secret from Ms 
fellow-members or to betray any of their secrets to other 
people — no, not even under threats of death. He swears, more- 
over, to communicate their principles precisely as he himself 
has received them, to abstain from brigandage, and to preserve 
with like care the sacred books of the society and the names of 
the angels. Such are the oaths by which they make sure of 
their adherents. 

§ 8. They expel any members found guilty of heinous sins, 
and the expelled person often perishes miserably ; for by the 
bond of his oaths and habits he is prevented from receiving 
food at the hands of other people, so that, reduced to eating 
herbs, he languishes under starvation and perishes. Hence, 
out of compassion, they take many a man back when he is 
at his last gasp, considering that he has been sufficiently 
unished for his sins by being thus brought to the verge of 
eath. 

§ 9. They are extremely strict and just in the matter of 
inflicting penalties ; no sentence is passed by a court numbering 
less than a hundred ; but such a decision is irrevocable. Next 
to God the name of their legislator is highly reverenced, and 
the punishment for any blasphemy of him is death. They obey 
their elders (rots TTpecr/Surepot?) and a majority of their society 
[reading, with Destmon, Kotv<^ for koA.^] ; thus, when ten are in 
session, no one would speak if the other nine objected. They 
eschew spitting® in front of them or on the right side, and 
avoid work on the seventh day more strictly than any other 
Jews. Nob only do they prepare their food on the previous 
day, to avoid lighting fires on the seventh day, but they do not 
even venture to move a vessel or to evacuate. On other days 4 
they dig holes a foot deep with the spud — a sort of spade given 
to all who enter the society,— cover themselves with a cloak, 
to avoid offending the rays of God, and ease themselves into 
the hole, after which they put hack the earth they had dug out. 
Even for this they choose out-of-the-way spots ; and although 
the voiding of excrements is a natural process, they make a 
practice of washing afterwards, as if it defiled them. 

§10. They are divided into four classes, according to the 
length of their service, and the juniors are so inferior to the 
seniors that, should the latter he touched by the former, they 
wash themselves as if they had been sullied by contact with a 
foreigner.5 They are long-lived, many of them reaching the 
age of a hundred — thanks, I suppose, to their simple diet and 
regular habits ; but they despise the ills of life. Their spirit 
enables them to rise superior to pain ; and death, encountered 
with glory, is preferred to length of days (dOavaa-Ca^ a/xeCvova). 
The Boman war 6 showed what great souls they all had; for, 
though racked and twisted, burnt and mutilated, and subjecteci 
to every instrument of torture, to make them blaspheme their 
legislator or eat forbidden food, they stoutly refused to do 
either ; not for a moment would they cringe to their tormentors 
or shed a tear, but, smiling through their anguish, they scorn- 
fully laughed at the torturers and cheerfully gave up their souls, 
to receive them once again. 

§ 11. For it is their firm opinion that, while the body is 
corruptible, and its substance transient, the soul is permanent 
and immortal ; that the soul comes from the thinnest air by a 
sort of natural spell to be imprisoned, as it were, within the 
body ; and that, on bein^ released from the fetters of the flesh,? 
it joyfully soars away into freedom from the long bondage 
(fjLOKpdi SovXetoy). They believe, like the sons of the Greeks, 


1 That is, from the defilement of sin, more searching (xafla- 
ptarepoiv) than the cold baths of § 5. Of. Bousset, Hau^tprohUme 
der Gtwsis, Gottingen, 1907, p. 283. 

^ Of. ERE il 228 f. 

8 ‘Every hidden thing’ in Ec 1214 was interpreted by R. 
Samuel (3rd cent. a.d.) as referring' to a man spitting in the 
presence of his neighbour so as to disgust him (Hagig. 5a). 

4 C£. Conybeare’s ed. of the de Vita Contemplatim, Oxford, 
1896, p. 198 f. 

5 TMs is one of the practices which suggest the influence of 
the Indian caste-system. ‘ So an Indian Brahman is polluted 
by the touch and even the sight of a low-caste native ’ (F. 0. 
Conybeare, EDB i. 769). 

6 In this some Essenes, like John (BJ n. xx. 4), took an active 
part, although their peaceful principles forbade warfare. For 
an analogous instance of patriotism overbearing sucsh principles, 
Holtzmann(jY<?tt£fiSi. Theologie, Freiburg, 1896-97, i. 109) quotes 
the action of the Mennonites and some Quakers in the American 
War. 

7 For the conception of immortality apart from the resurrec- 
tion of the body in Hellenistic Judaism, see Wis 3i-4 48-10^ 4 Mac 
98f. etc. Hippolytus (Beer. ix. 22) erroneously attributes to the 
Essenes the Pharisaic doctrine of the body’s resurrection. 
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that good souls dwell beyond the Ocean, in a land unvexed by- 
rain or snow or oppressive heat (Kavjaao-t), but refreshed by the 
gentle breath of the West wind blowing steadily from the 
Ocean ; to bad souls they allot a gloomy, stormy den, full of 
punishments unending. The Greeks, in my judgment, hold 
the same view, when they assign the Isles of the Blest i to their 
braves, whom they call heroes and demi-gods, and consign the 
souls of the wicked to the abode of the impious in Hades, where 
people like Sisyphus, Tantalus, Ixion, and Tityus are being 
punished, according to their mythology ; the idea is, in the first 
place, that souls are eternal, 2 and, in the second place, that 
people may be dissuaded from vice and prompted to virtue. 
For the good are supposed to behave better if they can hope for 
reward even after death, while the impulses of the vicious are 
checked by the dread anticipation of suffering everlasting 
punishment after their decease, even if they escape notice in 
the present life. Such is the Essenes’ theology of the soul, and 
it exercises an irresistible fascination over those who have once 
tasted their philosophy (rots a^ra^ yevcra/aevofcff rijs <ro<f)tas avTa>y) 
of life. 

§ 12. Some of them also undertake to predict the future, by 
perusing sacred books, by performing various acts of purification 
(dyvetais), and by digesting prophetic oracles. Rarely, if ever, 
are their forecasts wrong (cf. JElJiJEt iv. 806 f.). 3 

§ 13. There is also another order of Essenes, who share the 
life, habits, and customs of the others, but take a different 
view of marriage. They argue that celibates excise the main 
function of life,^ which is to perpetuate the race, and that, if 
everybody declined to marry, the race would soon cease to exist 
[reading, with Destinon, /ue'Weip for fiaWov]. They take wives ; 
only, they put them on probation 5 for three years, and marry 
them when, by menstruating three times, they have attested 
their power to conceive. These Essenes have no intercourse 
with their wives during pregnancy, showing that they marry 
for the sake of offspring and not for pleasure. In the bath the 
women wear gowns, and the men drawers. Such are the 
customs of this order.' 

In Ant. XVIII. i. 5 also Josephus gives a brief 
outline of the doctrine of the Essenes, which has 
only three distinctive items : (1) the remark that, 
in sending their dpad'tjjxara to the temple at Jeru- 
salem, they do not offer the usual sacrifices, since, 
in their opinion, they have superior lustrations 
[dLa^op&TTjTL cLypeLojy), and that this refusal excludes 
them from the common court (rov kolvov refiepl(TiJ,aTos) 
of the Temple, as ceremonially defiled persons ; ® 
(2) the description of their relieving officers as 
‘good priests’;*^ and (3) the comparison of them 
to ‘the Dac90 who are called Polistse’ {UoXia-ratf 
cf. Strabo, vii. 33). 

(b) The Christian references are all later, and, 
for the most part, of little independent value. 
Epiphanius {Mcer. xix. 1-2, xx. 3, xxx. 3, etc.), 
who appears to name them ‘ Ossenes,’ describes 
what he calls a surviving remnant of them in the 
Sampsseans, or sun-worshippers, a sect among the 
infusoria of Eastern Christianity, who occupied 
the shores of the Dead Sea and honoured the book 
of Elkesai. Hippolytus preserves one or two more 
credible items of information {Hcer. ix. 14-23), 
particularly the fact (which is, on other grounds, 
probable) that some Essenes identified themselves 
with the active methods of the Zealots and the 
Sicarii. But both Hippolytus and Porphyry {de 
Abstin, iv. 11-13) go back, in the main, to the 
former account of Josephus. 

(c) A solitary notice occurs in Latin literature, 
which is interesting rather than important. Pliny 
{HJ^ V. 17), after describing the Dead Sea, con- 
tinues : 

‘ On the West side the Essenes avoid the baleful shoreline. 
They are a race by themselves, more remarkable than any other 
in the wide world ; they have no women, they abjure sexual 

1 Of. JSRE ii. 696f. 

2 The pre-existence of souls is taught in Wis Slav, En. 
284f* etc. ; but cf. P. 0. Porter in AJTh xii. 63-116. 

8 Josephus himself records several cases ; e.g. Simon's Joseph- 
like interpretation of the dream of Archelaus (BJ ii. vii. 3), 
Menahem’s prediction to Herod (^Ant. xv. x. 6), and the forecast 
of Judas (see next col.). 

4 The school of Shammai quoted Is 4618 to prove that *the 
world was created only that men might be fruitful and multiply ’ 

^ '5 E^erimental cohabitation (cf. ERE iii. 32, 816a). 

6 At an earlier period (cf. BJ i. iii 6) the regulation was not 
quite so strict. 

7 When a comma is put after aya^oJv, however, the following 
Upets re may refer to the function of preparing their meals 
(fittt iroiTjcru' crtTov t« koX ppinfiaTtav ) — another reminiscence of 
the caste-system. 


love, they have no money, and they live among palm-trees. 
Still their membership (turba conven&,rum) is steadily recruited 
from the large number of people who resort to their mode of 
existence because they are wearied of life’s struggle with the 
waves of adversity. In this way the race has lasted (strange to 
say) for thousands of ages, though no one is born within it ; so 
fruitful for them is the dissatisfaction with life(vitcepoenitentia)^ 
which others feel. Below them lay the town of Engedi, once 
second only to Jerusalem in fertility and palm-groves, now 
simply a second sepulchre. Then comes the rock-fort of 
Masada, which also is not far from the Dead Sea.' 

2 . Characteristics. — The above sources, upon 
the whole, confirm and supplement one another. 
Repeated attempts have been made to discredit 
one or both of the Philonic passages (e.y. by Ansfeld, 
Ohle, and Hilgenfeld), but their authenticity may 
be considered to be established (cf. Treplin^s special 
essay in SK, 1900, pp. 28-91, and the argument of 
Plooij, in Theol. Studien, 1905, p. 205 f.).^ When 
De Quincey first read the narrative of Josephus, he 
leant back in his chair and denounced the tale as 
‘ a lie, a fraudulent lie, a malicious lie * ( Worhs, vi. 
275). Others before him and after him, with better 
reason, have suspected the Essenic paragraphs of 
the Jewish historian (notably Ohle, in JTTh, 1888, 
pp. 221 f., 336 f.) ; but their suspicions have failed 
to make any serious impression. The sources may 
he accepted as coming from Philo and Josephus. 
It is another question, however, whether they are 
trustworthy in every detail. Eusebius may colour 
his quotation from Philo, hut Philo’s predilections 
probably have led him to arrange the figure of the 
Essenes for his picture in the Quod omnisprobics 
liber, just as Josephus is likely to have read into 
the beliefs and customs of the order slightly more 
than was actually present. Thus it is noticeable 
that Philo, for example, omits any reference to the 
presence of Essenes in the cities of Palestine ; his 
aim is to bring out their semi-monastic existence. 
The ordinary impression of the Essenes is, indeed, 
that they were a community of celibate recluses ; 
Newman’s lines, 

‘Now truant in untimely rest, 

The mood of an Essene ’ (^Lyra Apo&tolica, clxix.), 
indicate the popular estimate of these J ewish monks. 
But, while the sources corroborate this general 
verdict, they also attest, as we have already seen, 
the existence and activity of certain Essenes out- 
side the pale of the strict settlements. Josephus, 
who assigns their rise to the 2nd cent. B.o. (Ant. 
XIII. V. 8-9),* tells an anecdote which proves 
incidentally that in the beginning of the next 
century there were Essenes who did not eschew 
city-life and did not reside permanently in retired, 
monastic communities.^ It is a twice-told tale (BJ 
I. iii. 5= Ant. xiii. xi. 2) of how the murder of 
Antigonus was foretold by Judas the Essene, 

‘ who had never made a mistake or been deceived hitherto in 
his predictions. He saw Antigonus passing through the temple 
(Strd rov iepov) and called out to his friends, a number of whom 
were sitting beside him to receive instruction (fiavOavovrov) : 
“ Ah I I had better die now, since truth has died before me, and 
a prediction of mine has proved false. Here is Antigonus alive 
when he should have been dead to-day ; he was fated to be 
killed at Straton’s tower, six hundred furlongs from this. It is 
now the fourth hour of the day, so the time has played havoc 
with my prophecy.” These were the words of the old man ; his 
spirits were down-cast and remained so. Shortly afterwards, 
however, word came that Antigonus had perished in a sub- 
terranean place, which, like Caesarea on the coast, was called 
Straton’s tower. It was this identity of names which discon- 
certed the seer.’ 

In Jerusalem,^ therefore, as well as in the other 
townships of Palestine, Essenes were to be found, 
no doubt preserving their close brotherhood, but 
still not wholly detached from the interests of the 
larger world. Another Essene, called Menahem, 
exercised his prophetic gifts in a more auspicious 
fashion, by saluting a schoolboy as king of the 

1 Cf. ERE m. 778a. 

2 With Wendland's special essay on the authenticity of the 
Quod omnis probus liber, in AQPh i. [1888] 609 f., ih. [1892] 226 f. 

s Pliny’s ‘per millia saeoulorum' is, of course, an exaggera- 
tion. 

4 There was a Gate of the Essenes (JBJ v. iv. 2). 
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Jews, and predicting his royal career. When the 
schoolboy succeeded to the throne as Herod the 
Great, he remembered Menahem, and for his sake 
honoured the order of the Essenes (Ant. xv. x. 5). 
Later on, some Essenes helped to make history as 
well as to foretell its course. The Jewish war saw 
at least one Essene heading the rebels, and others 
in the ardent ranks of the Sicarii and the Zealots. 
Still, the independent action of individuals must 
have been restrained by the discijolma arcani and 
the close socialistic union which bound an Essene 
for life to his fellows. Banus, the anchorite with 
whom Josephus spent three years, lived in the 
vicinity of the Essenes, but the Essenes were not 
lonely anchorites. Even in the cities they hung 
together. A closely knit system of mutual sup- 
port prevented them from becoming exposed to the 
temptations of trade, on the one hand, and of a 
solitary recluse existence, on the other. 

The probability is, therefore, that the Essenes 
were a set of small, communistic, religious groups 
on the shores of the Dead Sea. While their nucleus 
was decidedly monastic in character, both beyond 
and even within their membership there were 
grades— not simply novices and initiates, priests 
and lay brothers, but even some who practised 
marriage in a fashion, and others who dwelt 
abroad, in cities where the agricultural life was 
impossible. It is evident that some Essenes were 
in the habit of travelling within certain limits, and 
we can only conjecture the object of their journeys ; 
as it could hardly be trade, it probably was con- 
nected with the business of the order — possibly 
with the promulgation of their tenets and propa- 
ganda in a mild way, in order to recruit their ranks. 
It is chronologically impossible and psychologically 
unnecessary to assume that Essenism passed from 
a looser to a closer bond, or vice versa. Both 
phases existed simultaneously, and their relative 
importance depended upon the special conditions 
of the age. We cannot speak either of a gradual 
withdrawal from society or of a gradual expansion 
of interest, on the part of some Essenes, in the 
world beyond their farms and settlements. 

A perusal of the sources will give a more vivid 
idea of the general characteristics of the Essenes 
than any summary. Through the windows of 
Philo and Josephus and Pliny — for they are not 
too much coloured to be fairly transparent — we can 
look down upon this little Jewish order of over 
4000 souls, a league of virtue, with their agricul- 
tural settlements, their quaint, semi-ascetic prac- 
tices, their strict novitiate, their silent meals, their 
white robes, their baths, their prayers, their simple 
but stringent socialism, their sacerdotal puritanism, 
their soothsaying, their passion for the mystical 
world of angels, their indifference to Messianic and 
nationalistic hopes, their esoteric beliefs, and their 
approximation to sacramental religion. If the 
modern student only knew their genesis and exodus 
as well as he does their numbers, he would be 
satisfied ; but they appear and disappear in a mist, 
leaving barely a clue to their existence. None of 
their sacred books has survived^ — that is, if these 
included, as they probably did, more than the 
books of Moses. We do not even know whether 
they were written in Greek or Aramaic. By the 
time that the Rabbinic and the Christian literature 
arose, the literature, and almost the very name,^ of 
the Essenes had vanished from the Eastern world. 
It is thus impossible to approach them with any 
clearness through the Christian tradition. De 

1 Unless apocalyptic collections like Enoch and the Sibylline 
Oracles contain fragments of them. 

2 Hegesippus mentioned them (Eus. HJS iv. 22. 7) along with 
Galilaeans, Hemerobaptists, etc., among the pre-Ohristian yv&fjMi 
Std(f)opot. of Judaism. The so-called *Essenic’ traits in his 
description of James, the Lord’s brother, are not specifically 
Essemc. 


Quincey, indeed, once wrote an essay to prove 
that the Essenes were Christians organized in a 
secret society for the purpose of self-preservation ; 
hut his essay belongs to English literature, not 
to historical criticism. At one time ingenious 
attempts were made to trace the affinities of the 
Essenes with the early Christians, and to discover 
the influence of the former in the ascetic tendencies, 
the incipient communism, the eschewing of oaths, 
and the common meals of the primitive Churches. 
But the day for such labours of criticism is over ; 
it is no longer necessary to prove that Jesus was 
not an Essene, and that early Christianity %vas not 
Essenic. Even in the errors combated in the 
Epistle to the Colossians it is hardly possible (cf. 
Hort, Judaistic Christianity^ 1894, p. 128) to 
detect any specifically Essenic features. It is only 
through later and inferior traditions that we can 
surmise the existence of Essenic survivors among 
the medley of the sects who swarmed within the 
pale of Eastern Christianity after the fall of Jeru- 
salem.^ They become less obscure as they are ap- 
proached not from the Rabbinical literature so much 
as from their sources in contemporary Judaism. 

The Essenes have been called ‘ the great enigma 
of Hebrew history,’ and the enigma begins with 
their very name. It is not derived from the 
founder, or from the locality, of the order. The 
choice lies open between ‘ the holy ones ’ (d<rtot [so 
Philo fancifully]), ‘the silent ones’ (D'NJS^n), ‘the 
pious ones’ (Syr. Jiasyd), and ‘the healers’ {k'dk= 
‘physician’). The second, advocated by Light- 
foot, C. Taylor (Sayings of the Jewish Fathers^ ^ 
1897, p. 79), and E. Mittwoch (in ZA xvii. [1903] 
751), IS more probable than the first, just as the 
third (favoured, e.g., by Lucius, Ermoni, and 
Schiirer) is more likely than the fourth (Baur, 
Derenbourg, Keim, etc.), which would single out 
an isolated trait as distinctive of the order. In any 
case they were a rdy/Mo. of Judaism. Even their 
loose relation to the Temple-cultus does not in- 
validate this primary fact. But, if they are an 
enigma of Hebrew history, they are an insoluble 
enigma, unless we look beyond the confines of 
Judaism. The Jewish traits of the Essenes, espe- 
cially their rigorous care for purity, their reverence 
for the Mosaic law, and their strict Sabbatarianism, 
certainly ally them with the Pharisees rather than 
with the Sadducees. Their passion for an ascetic, 
simple life, in contrast to the dangerous comforts 
of Greek civilization in the cities, might seem to 
stamp them as descendants or revivers of a move- 
ment like that of the Rechabites (cf. FME ii. 63^, 
66“’) ; but against this we must set their avoidance 
of marriage, their tolerance of wine and agriculture, 
and their unnomadic attitude to fixed dwellings. 
Essenism was not hereditary. It was a yivos, in 
the sense of a gild or corporation, not in the sense 
of the older Reehabite clan. Its ranks were re- 
cruited from without, like a monastic brotherhood, 
and its ascetic practices were difierent from those 
of the Rechabites. Although parallels with many 
separate details of Essenic belief and praxis can be 
found in Rabbinic literature, ^ the synthesis of 
these on Jewish soil is a phenomenon by itself, 
and — ^in spite of the efforts made by Jewish and 
Christian (e.g. Ritschl and Lucius) scholars — it 
contains elements which point to a Palestinian 
syncretism enriched from some foreign and possibly 
Oriental sources. 

The Essenes, as Josephus admits, were h'€p68o^oi 
within Judaism ; they took their own way of life 
and worship. They were more than ultra-Phari- 

1 Of. Hilgenfeld, Ketzergesch. des l/rchristenthumSf Leipaig, 
1884, p. 87 f. ; and Lightfoot, GalatiaTis^, 1880, p. 322 f. 

2Cf. Lehmann, ‘Les Sectes juives mentionn^es dans la 
Mischna^ (RMJ^ 1896, pp. 187-203), and M. Simon in Jewish jRcv., 
1912, p. 627 f. 
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saic, or Hasidsean (Kohler, Weinstein, etc.), for the 
latter were not organized in separate communities 
{EBE ii. 98^). Their election of their own priests, 
their avoidance of marriage, their turning to the 
sun, their practice of adopting children, and the 
distrust of matter which appears in their dualistic 
anthropology (‘ To he set free from matter was the 
grand problem of Essenism’ [Keim]), are among 
the plainest indications that we have to do with 
influences which were originally non- Jewish. It 
was only natural that the remark of Josephus 
{Ant, XV. X. 4) about the Essenes practising the 
same customs of life as the Pythagoreans should 
be developed by those who, like Zeller especially 
(cf. ZWT, 1899, p. 1951, ‘Zur Vorgeschichte des 
Christenthums : Essener und Orphiker’)> fix atten- 
tion upon their invocation of the sun, their prohi- 
bition of oaths, their doctrine of the soul, their 
communism, their aversion to animal sacrifices, 
and similar features, which recall Pythagorean 
and Orphic traits. But some of these were not 
distinctively Pythagorean, and the Essenes lacked 
other features {e.g, vegetarianism, and a belief in 
the journey of the soul after death) which were 
characteristic of the Pythagorean and Orphic faith. 
The origin of Essenism cannot be wholly derived 
from the infiltration of the Pythagorean and Orphic 
^irit, much less from Zoroastrianism (Lightfoot, 
Cheyne ; cf. EBE ii. 110 f.), for asceticism at any 
rate does not belong to the Vendidad, and none 
of the alleged parallels is particularly striking 
by itself (cf. Moulton, in JEVB iv. 992). Hellen- 
istic influence may be sought in other directions 
(cf. Herzfeld, Friedlander, Pfleiderer, Hoennicke, 
Conybeare); for, although Philo and Josephus 
presented practical and speculative Essenism in 
semi-Hellenistic colours, they were probably doing 
no more than deepen features of an Egyptian 
Hellenism which was already present in the order. 
At the same time, it is not improbable that 
some weight should be assigned also to the con- 
jecture (which Hilgenfeld eventually abandoned, 
but which is being revived at the present day in 
several quarters) that Buddhistic tendencies helped 
to shape some of the Essenic characteristics as well 
as some of those in 2nd cent. Gnosticism. The 
discussion of this hypothesis, however, must be 
reserved for art. Thebapeut.®. 
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[1888] 221 1, 366 f.; P. Wendland, JPTh xiv. 100 f.; N. I. 
Weinstein, Beitrage zur Geschichte der Essaert Vienna, 1892 ; 
M. Friedlander, Zur Entstehungsgesehichte des Christen- 
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P. Chapuis, ‘L'Influence de l*ess6nisme sur les origines 
chr6tiennes,’ RThPh, 1903, pp. 193-228; D. Plooij, ‘De 
Essenen,' in Theol. Studun, 1905, pp. 205 f., 313 f., and 1907, p. 
If.; M. Friedlander, Die relig. Bewegungen innerhalb des 
Judenthums im Zeitalter Jesu, Berlin, 1905, pp. 114-168 ; 
D. W. Bousset, Rel. des Judentums% Berlin, 1906, p. 624 f. ; 
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78 f. The chief dictionary articles are by Dahne, m Ersch- 
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ETERNITY. — i. Meaning of the conception. 
— There are three main senses in which ‘ eternity ’ 
may be understood : (1) as an unending extent of 
time ; (2) as that which is entirely timeless ; (3) as 
that which includes time, but somehow also tran- 
scends it. 

The first of these is the popular meaning of the 
term. In ordinary discourse, when people speak 
of passing from time to eternity, they appear, in 
general, to imply nothing more than the transition 
from a state in which special objects of interest 
(such as human personalities) have only a limited 
duration to a state in which they may be supposed 
to persist for ever. This sense of the term is also 
to be found sometimes in philosophical writings. 
The eternal process, for instance, which Kant con- 
ceives to be necessary for the realization of the 
moral ideal is primarily to he thought of as a 
process that is to he carried on without end. 

It is generally recognized in philosophy that such 
a conception has no positive significance. Kant, 
for instance, acknowledges that his way of thinking 
of the realization of the moral ideal contains no 
real solution of the difficulties involved in the con- 
ception of that realization; and he accordingly 
supplements it by the idea of a Divine point of 
view, from which the unending process appears as 
a timeless attainment of the end to which it points. 
But he does not show how this idea is to he recon- 
ciled with the conception of an endless process. 
On the whole, however, it may be fairly stated 
that the conception of eternity which has prevailed 
throughout the history of philosophy is not that of 
an unending process, but that of a state of exist- 
ence which is completely independent of temporal 
conditions. Such a conception is that to which 
the mind is most naturally driven as soon as the 
difficulties involved in the idea of an unending 
process have been fully brought home to it ; and 
it is a conception that is strongly supported by the 
apparent timelessness of those * laws ’ and other 
general statements with which science and philo- 
sophy are largely concerned. The fact (or apparent 
fact) that there is such a thing as timeless truth 
leads very naturally to the view that there may 
also be such a thing as timeless existence. It soon 
appears, however, that all the existences known 
to us in onr ordinary experience are subject to 
temporal conditions ; and a little reflexion is enough 
to convince most people that no timeless existence 
is even conceivable under the ordinary conditions 
of onr conscious experience. Hence the conception 
of timeless existence leads inevitably to some such 
distinction as that of Kant between phenomena 
and noumena, appearance and reality, the sensible 
and the intelligible world, or however else the 
antithesis may be expressed. But the history of 
philosophy shows quite conclusively that, if any 
such antithesis is pressed, it becomes impossible to 
understand any connexion between the two modes 
of being that are thus opposed ; so that, in the end, 
the opposition comes to be one not simply between 
the intelligible and the sensible, but between the 
intelligible and the unintelligible, or rather be- 
tween two terms which are in truth both alike 
unintelligible. 

If we are to avoid such a result as this, it seems 
necessary to interpret 'eternity^ in the third of 
the three senses to which we have referred, i.e. 
to regard it not as the mere negation of time con- 
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ditions, but as containing those conditions within 
itself, though in a form in which their limitations 
are transcended. It will be our object in this 
article to indicate briefly how such a concej^tion 
of eternity is possible. But we must first give a 
glance at some of the chief difficulties that have 
been brought out, in connexion with this problem, 
in the course of the development of philosophy. 

2. Difficulties connected with the conception, 
and attempts to solve them. — Kant is undoubtedly 
the writer who did more than any other to make 
the difficulties in connexion with the ideas of time 
and eternity prominent and clear ; and it is accord- 
ingly to his views that we intend chiefly to refer. 
But the significance of his work cannot be properly 
understood without reference to at least a few of 
his precursors, among whom Parmenides, Plato, 
and Spinoza seem specially important in connexion 
with this particular problem. Valuable contribu- 
tions have been made to the subject by some of the 
recent followers of Hegel, among whom T, H. 
Green, F. H, Bradley, Josiah Eoyce, and J. M. E. 
McTaggart are perhaps especially deserving of 
attention. From a ditierent point of view, the 
work of Henri Bergson contains valuable sugges- 
tions. After noticing what has been done by these 
writers, it will be possible to sum up the con- 
clusions to which the discussion of the subject 
seems to point. 

Of Parmenides it is not necessary to say much. 
He is important only as showing how tne diffi- 
culties of the problem present themselves at the 
beginnings of speculative inquiry. Unfortunately, 
there is still the possibility of considerable difier- 
ence of view with regard to the exact meaning of 
his most important utterances ; but there cannot 
be much disagreement as to the general nature 
of his influence on the development of philosophic 
thought. It seems clear, at least, that he affirmed 
the eternal and unchangeable reality of being, as 
it is conceived by pure thought (or reached by the 
‘Way of Truth’), as against the uncertain and 
fluctuating appearance of that which is the sub- 
ject-matter of opinion. Zeno appears to have 
further emphasized this aspect of the teaching of 
Parmenides, by urging the self-contradictions Into 
which we fall when we try to think definitely of 
change as a motion from point to point in space, 
taking place from moment to moment in time. 
Melissus, the other chief follower of Parmenides, 
would seem to have brought out still more explicitly 
the eternity of that which really exists, turning 
the poetry of Ppmenides into plain prose, but 
perhaps, in so doing, approaching somewhat more 
nearly to the conception of eternity as an endless 
duration, rather than as that which is in its essence 
timeless. There is no evidence, however, that any 
of these members of the Eleatic school made any 
real attempt to explain the apparent changes in 
the world of our ordinary experience, on the sup- 
position that ultimate reality is unalterable and 
free from time conditions. Like most of the early 
Greek thinkers, they were content to set the real 
in opposition to the apparent, the object of clear 
thought in opposition to the deceptiveness of the 
senses, without reflecting that even what only 
appears to us must have some kind of reality, or 
at least without adequately recognizing that it 
was any part of their problem to explain the pre- 
cise relation between the absolutely real and this 
specious appearance. 

It was Plato, as we believe, who first definitely 
recognized that some account has to be given of 
appearance as well as of the ultimately real. His 
conception of the ultimately real, like .that of 
Parmenffies (by whom he was undoubtedly very 
greatly influenced), is the conception of that which 
eicists eternally. More definitmy than in the case 


of Parmenides, this conception is based primarily 
upon the eternity of universal truths, such as 
those of geometry or ethics. But what is specially 
noticeable here is the attempt that is made by 
Plato to give a place in his system to the changing 
as well as the eternal. He does this by the recog- 
nition of a certain reality in becoming as well as 
being — in short, by the recognition of the relative 
truth of the view of the universe set forth by 
Heraclitus, as well as that set forth by Parmenides. 
It can hardly be maintained, however, that Plato 
is really successful in making clear the relation 
between these two sides of his philosophy. There 
is too much force in the complaint of Aristotle 
that it is only by a sort of poetic metaphor— the 
metaphor of the world-architect and his imperfect 
material — that Plato is able to give any kind of 
plausibility to the view that he wishes to convey. 
It would seem that he thought that the world 
of appearance had too little reality to be really 
grasped and explained by thought. ‘ Alles V ergang- 
liche ist nur ein Gleichnis ’ ; it is, after all, only 
a shadow of the eternal reality ; and it is in accord- 
ance wdth this conception that Plato characterizes 
time itself as ‘ the moving image of eternity. ’ Why 
there should be such an image at all, and why it 
should move, seems in the end to be quite unex- 
plained. If, in accordance with the magnificent 
imagery of Shelley, 

* Life, like a dome of many-coloured glass, 

Stains the white radiance of Eternity * (Jtdonais, stanza 52), 

it is hard to see why the brightness of eternity 
should submit to such defilement. 

In the philosophy that followed Plato, and espe- 
cially in tne Neo-Platonic school, there are perhaps 
some hints of a possible solution. But we pass 
over these, as being hardly sufficiently definite for 
our present purpose. Nor does there appear to be 
in the writings of Aristotle and his commentators 
anything sufficiently illuminating on this subiect 
to deserve special attention. Among more modern 
writers, it is chiefly with Spinoza that the concep- 
tion of eternity gams once more a position of pre- 
eminent importance. Spinoza’s point of view, 
indeed, bears a very obvious resemblance to that 
of Parmenides, at least as modified by Plato, of 
whose general theory of knowledge that of Spinoza 
is a fairly direct adaptation. Nor can it well be 
maintained that Spinoza is much more successful 
than Parmenides and Plato in escaping from the 
difficulties that are involved in this position. He 
thinks of eternity as meaning the essential and 
permanent nature of reality, as distinguished from 
its varying modes. All real existences, to be truly 
known, must be viewed sud specie quadam wte'mi- 
tatis. It is the deceptiveness of the imagination, 
as contrasted with the clear light of thought, that 
tends to separate off the special modes from their 
intrin.sic place within the infinite whole. ^ But it 
is in this apparent separation that the chief diffi- 
culty in Spinoza’s system lies. The deceptiveness 
of imagination in the theory of Spinoza seems to 
require explanation cmite as much as the vagaries 
of opinion in that of Parmenides. We may, no 
doubt, find hints in Spinoza’s writings of some 
possible explanation of this — some suggestion of 
the view that the eternal reality has to express 
its completeness through changing modes; and 
that a certain deceptiveness must, from the nature 
of the case, appear in these changing modes. But 
there is certainly nothing more than a hint of this ; 
and it is fairly clear that the development of any 
such suggestion would transform the whole nature 
of the Spinozistic system. 

To a certain extent it may he said that Kant 
is to Spinoza what Zeno was to Parmenides. The 
positive idea of eternal reality underlying the 
system of Kant — so far as it can he held that there 
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is any such positive idea at all — is in its essence 
Spinozistic. It is the idea of a reality undeter- 
mined hy any of the limitations of our ordinary 
experience, and hence, in particular, undetermined 
by any conditions of time. But the strength of 
Kant, like that of Zeno, lies not in the unfolding 
of any positive conception of such reality, — which, 
indeed, he believes to be quite impossible, — but in 
the thoroughness with which he brings out the 
difficulties involved in the thought of any kind of 
reality that is subject to change in time. In order 
to realize the significance of his work, it is neces- 
sary to notice exactly the essential points in his 
contention, though they must be stated here with 
the utmost possible brevity. In stating these 
points, the present writer will express them in his 
own language, though endeavouring to include 
nothing that is not really contained in Kant’s 
argument. 

The first point that seems essential in Kant’s 
argument is the contention that Time is simply the 
form of change, not anything that can be regarded 
as in itself substantial. Kant has a somewhat 
peculiar way of expressing this, which it is not 
necessary for us to consider here. He calls Time 
the form of the inner sense, and urges that it is of 
the nature of perception rather than of conception. 
All this is extremely questionable, and does not 
seem to affect the central part of his argument. 
The essential thing is that Time is to be regarded 
as a certain order — an order which may be most 
simply characterized as being of such a kind that 
its antecedent parts pass out of being as the suc- 
ceeding parts come into being. 

The next important point is that such an order 
as this cannot be regarded as ultimately real. 
Here, again, Kant’s argument is somewhat com- 
plicated by modes of statement that are open to 
question. What is essential seems to be the 
contention that the order involved in time pre- 
supposes either a first member in the series of 
events or an unending extent in the antecedent 
members of that series. Neither of these supposi- 
tions, it is urged, is really conceivable. A first 
member in the series of events would have nothing 
before it to determine its place, and consequently 
would not really have a place in the time-order 
at all. It could only be thought of as being pre- 
ceded by empty time, which is nothing at all. On 
the other hand, a series of events that never 
began would simply be a series that never existed 
at all. It may be possible to think of a series as 
going on without end, but not as having gone 
on without beginning, since this implies that an 
endless series has been completed. 

The only escape from these difficulties, Kant 
contends, is to be found in the recognition that 
the time-series is unreal. It is only a mode of 
our imperfect experience, and must not be ascribed 
as a condition to the ultimate reality that under- 
lies our phenomenal world. Hence, as we have 
already noted, if immortality is found to be a 
postulate of the moral consciousness, this can 
only be interpreted as pointing to some kind of 
eternity of existence which is independent of time 
conditions. Such an existence is, however, for us 
completely incomprehensible. 

It is with this ultimate incomprehensibility that 
the Kantian view of eternity ends. Now, in the 
opinion of the present writer, the Hegelian philo- 
sophy contains the suggestion of a possible solu- 
tion of the difficulties that are here raised. The 
general nature of that solution is to be found in 
the conception of a real process in ultimate reality 
— a conception which is entirely subversive of the 
Parmenidean or Spinozistic theory of an Abso- 
lute at rest. If, however, the Absolute contains 
process, it would seem that this process must be 


thought of as eternal. There may be a real order 
in that which is ultimately real, but it can hardly 
be supposed to be an order of transient occur- 
rences. The view, therefore, as we understand 
it, to which Hegel’s theory points is that the order 
of time is real, but that its apparent transience 
is unreal. But Hegel himself did not definitely 
work out this conception. His own statements 
seem rather to favour the view that the eternal 
is to be conceived as timeless ; and most of his 
followers have adopted this interpretation. It may 
be profitable to notice briefly the views of some 
of the most recent exponents of this position. 

T. H. Green, who connects more immediately 
with Kant than with Hegel, endeavours to over- 
come the difficulties involved in a real temporal 
existence by the conception of an Eternal Being 
who reproduces Himself in the form of a world in 
time. Xiike Plato, he is led to this conception 
largely by the consideration of the timelessness 
of universal truths, such as those of geometry. 
But the idea of a reproduction in time is almost 
as obviously metaphorical as Plato’s image of a 
world-architect ; and, when we try to translate it 
from poetic imagery into exact science, it is very 
hard to see what its precise significance would 
be. How can anything be reproduced when it has 
never been produced at all, and when the whole 
idea of production or reproduction is in contra- 
diction with its timeless nature? Green himself 
quite frankly admits that the existence of a finite 
world is inexplicable on his theory ; but it 
appears to be not only inexplicable, but even self- 
contradictory. Moreover, as the reproduction of 
the Eternal seems to be thought of by Green as a 
real process in time, and as connecting with a 
real time-development towards the goal of human 
perfection, the Kantian difficulty about the pos- 
sibility of any real beginning of a time- series 
would appear still to stand in need of solution. It 
may be doubted whether, with regard to this 
particular problem. Green has really advanced 
much further than Parmenides, Plato, and Spinoza. 

F. H. Bradley has, on the other hand, certainly 
advanced the subject a little by the emphasis 
which he has laid on degrees of truth and reality. 
This conception is by no means a new one in philo- 
sophy. It is perhaps implicit in the Parmenidean 
distinction between truth and opinion ; it is 
already explicit in Plato’s antithesis between 
being and becoming ; it was a good deal em- 
hasized W some of the Schoolmen, and is used 
oth by Descartes and by Hegel. But Bradley 
has certainly done much to revive it, and has given 
it a special prominence as the means whereby an 
Absolute which is essentially timeless may yet be 
conceived as more or less adequately expressed 
in a process that appears in time. The value of 
this conception, however, as thus applied, would 
depend on the extent to which the elements of 
reality and unreality in a time-series could be dis- 
criminated ; and Bradley — who is generally more 
successful in stating diffaculties than in removing 
them — does not appear to have contributed much 
to the solution of this particular problem. 

One of the most interesting attempts to carry 
the matter a step further is that which has recently 
been made by J. M. E. McTaggart. Few writers 
have been more emphatic than he in maintaining 
that absolute reality must be conceived as time- 
less. Yet he is also one of those who have been 
most insistent on the recognition of a certain 
independence in individual personalities, which 
have to be thought of as, in some sense, differen- 
tiations of the Absolute, and as persisting, in 
different phases of their development, throughout 
the whole extent of time. This apparent com- 
bination of absolute reality and absolute unreality 
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in the time-process has long been a stnrahling-hlock 
to the readers of McTaggart’s extremely attractive 
writings; but an explanation has recently been 
offered by him in two papers in Mind — ‘ The Un- 
reality of Time’ (Oct. 1908) and ‘The Relation of 
Time and Eternity’ (July 1909). The essential 
points in his contention can be very briefly stated. 
The process of development in time, he ur"es, is to 
be regarded as leading up to an end that is timeless ; 
in such fashion that each subsequent stage in the 
development is nearer to the nature of eternity 
than the antecedent stage ; and so that, in fact, it 
is this progressive realization of the timeless reality 
that determines the position of each point in the 
time-series. Thus, the intelligence which is de- 
veloping through a process in time does eventually 
become completely timeless in its nature ; so that, 
in a sense, the eternal has a place at the end of j 
the time-series. I 

In some respects we believe that the elements I 
of a true solution are contained in the theory 
of McTaggart. Its chief defect lies in the fact 
that a process in time is still thought of as lead- 
ing up to a result which— -so far at least as this 
particular aspect of its being is concerned — is 
simply the negation of time altogether. There 
seems to be a contradiction in ascribing so much 
importance to a time-process, and yet excluding 
this process from the nature of ultimate reality. 
This defect could, however, be readily removed by 
recognizing frankly” that the time-process is to be 
taken as an essential aspect of the eternal reality, 
which is not negated in the being of the eternal, 
though, in a sense, it is transcended. In short, 
while McTaggart maintains that eternity is in a 
certain sense in time, the present writer would 
seek to hold rather that time is in a certain 
sense in eternity. What we mean by this will, 
we hope, become more apparent in the sequel. 

There are some other attempts to deal with this 
problem that have very' considerable importance, 
especially the brilliant investigation of the general 
meaning of ‘Infinity’ contained in Josiah Royce’s 
work on The World and the Individual^ and 
since reproduced to some extent, though in a 
somewhat popular way, in the work of R. B. 
Haldane, and, with considerable modifications, in 
that of A. E. Taylor. Boyce’s main contention is 
that the world in time, regarded as a whole, is 
eternal ; though,^ from the point of view of its 
parts, it is a series that can never be completed. 
This view is extremely helpful ; but the an- 
tithesis between the whole and its parts presents 
difficulties that do not appear to be satisfactorily 
removed. It would be impossible, however, to 
discuss these difficulties without an examination 
of Boyce’s doctrine of infinity^ of which his 
doctrine of eternity is a special application.^ 
Hence it seems best to reserve what has to be 
said about this conception for the art. Infinity. 

The philosophy of Henri Bergson does not at 
first appear to throw any fresh light on the con- 
ception of eternity. It is a philosophy of change, 
and is^ apt to seem like a reaffirmation of the 
Heraclitean flux, against the eternal Being of 
Parmenides. But the conception of ‘ real duration ’ 
that is emphasized by Bergson involves the view 
that there is no actual transience in the time- 
process. The present, according to him, contains 
the past and anticipates the future. This certainly 
comes very near to the doctrine that time is eternal ; 
but, if this implication were brought out, his 
philosophy would cease to be a philosophy of 
change. It would then have to be recognized that 
the whole within which change takes place does 

iFor some criticisms on Royce^s view, reference may be 
made to J. Ward, TM ReaZm o/ Ends, 1911, and B. Bosanquet, 
Principle of Individuality and Value, 1912. 


not itself change. A view of this kind, however, 
does not seem to be directly maintained by Bergson ; 
and the consideration of his general theory of time 
is beyond the scope of this article. 

3 . A possible solution of the problem. — It may 
be well to state at the outset that the present 
writer fully accepts the presentation of the diffi- 
culties set forth by Kant, at least in the form 
in which they have already been summarized 
above. But he would urge at once that one of 
the difficulties is by no means so great as Kant 
makes it appear. A real beginning of a time- 
series is not strictly inconceivable. Such a 
beginning, no doubt, would not itself be in time : 
it would, in truth, be the beginning of time. But 
this is no real objection to it. As soon as we 
clearly recognize that time is simply the form 
of succession in a developing process, it becomes 
apparent that, if that process has a real begin- 
ning and a real end, time itself must have a real 
beginning and a real end. There is no time out- 
side of the process. Hence the process as a whole 
might be said to be eternal, though every parti- 
cular part in it has a place in time. The eternal, 
thus conceived, would not be the timeless, but 
rather that which includes the whole of time. 
Time would not be, as with Plato, ‘the moving 
image of eternity,’ but eternity itself. 

Another way of putting this is to say that the 
order of time is real, but not its apparent tran- 
sience. Order that does not involve transience is, 
of course, sufficiently familiar. The colours of 
the spectrum are arranged in a certain order, but 
the appearance of one does not involve the dis- 
appearance of the others. A locomotive engine 
usually goes before or after the carriages to which 
it is attached ; but they all exist simultaneously 
and in the same sense. But there is one kind 
of order that appears inevitably to involve tran- 
sience, viz. that in which what ^es before is 
identical with what comes after. Two different 
states of the same identical object cannot exist 
simultaneously. The father and the child may 
exist together ; but the child who is father of the 
man does not exist at the same time as the man of 
whom he is the father. Now, the world of our 
experience may be said to maintain its identity 
throughout the whole of time ; but it is con- 
tinually changing its states. Hence its successive 
stages are not merely in a certain order, but the 
order is such that the successive stages do not 
exist together. This would seem to be the general 
significance of the time-process as we commonly 
know it. But now we might raise the question, 
whether this mutual exclusiveness of successive 
stages in the time-series is a uniform and necessary 
characteristic of that series. A little reflexion 
might raise doubts on this point ; and perhaps the 
following illustration may help us to give a more 
correct answer to the question thus suggested. 

Taking the case of the relation between child 
and man, we may note that, while these different 
stages in the life of a single personality are 
mutually exclusive, they are not reciprocally 
exclusive in a quite equal degree. The child con- 
tains the anticipation of the life of the man, but 
contains it only implicitly : it is for the man that 
the anticipation is contained, rather than for the 
child itself. The man, on the other hand, conta.ins 
in himself the unfolding of the child’s potentialities, 
and is capable of an explicit recognition and appre- 
ciation of these potentialities. The child-life has 
passed away, yet it is still in a real sense present, 
and is capable of being made present to an 
almost indefinite extent. The man includes the 
child in a sense in which the child does not include 
the man. Now, if it is right to think of the 
* whole universe of our experience as a developing 
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system, proceeding from a definite beginning to a 
definite end, the illustration of child and man 
may be regarded as furnishing us with more than 
a mere analogy. Here, also, the beginning and 
the end are really distinct, and, in a sense, 
mutually exclusive,* though, in another sense, 
each of them contains or implies the other. But 
the end contains the beginning in a sense in which 
the beginning does not contain the end. The 
resent includes the past in a sense in which it 
oes not include the future. The end might be 
said, as it were, to return upon the beginning like 
a ‘ serpent of eternity ’ ; while yet the beginning 
and the end would, as thus conceived, retain a 
real distinction. The process from beginning to 
end would be a process in time, in which each 
stage (with the exception of the last) excludes the 
others. But this mutual exclusiveness of the 
successive parts would become progressively less 
as the process advances towards its end. And 
as the beginning and the end would both be real, 
and yet both, on their outer side, free from time 
determinations, the whole process would be an 
eternal one. There would be no time at which the 
process is not going on. The process, as a whole, 
when we thus conceive it, is notin time ; rather time 
is in the process. Time is simply the aspect of 
successiveness which the eternal process contains. 

This conception of an eternal process has not 
hitherto played much part in pur^y philosophical 
speculation, but it has long been familiar enough 
in theology. In the Christian doctrine of the 
Trinity, the Son is conceived as eternally begotten 
of the Father, and in the Fourth Gospel we find 
the declaration : ‘ Before Abraham was, I am ’ 
(Jn 8®®). And, if philosophy is to escape from 
those difficulties and self-contradictions which 
have been brought out in the course of its history, 
it must, we think, return to something more or 
less akin to this doctrine of the Trinity. There 
remain difficulties enough, it must be confessed, 
in the attempt to realize such a conception of the 
universe ; but we believe, at least, that those 
fundamental difficulties which are summed up in the 
antinomies of Kant are completely removed by it. 
It enables us to think of the world as having a real 
beginning and end, and yet as being truly infinite ; 
as a progress and a struggle towards a ‘far-off 
Divine event,’ and yet as the eternal realization of 
that for which it strives. But to pursue this 
further would carry us beyond the limits of our 
present subject, to tne consideration of the being of 
God and His relation to the world. ^ 

Litbraturb.— -A lmost every systematic treatise on Metaphysics 
contains, more or less explicitly, some theory of eternity. The 
following: may be mentioned as some of the most important 
references: J. Burnet, Early Greek Philosophy 1908, chs. 
iv. and viii.; Plato, Timcms, chs. x. and xi. ; E. Caird, 
Evolution of Theology in the Greek Philosophers, 1904, esp. 
Lect. ix. ; Au^stine, de Civ, Dei, xi. 6 ; Aquinas, Summa 
Theol. i. 10 ; Spinoza, Ethics, esp. pt. i., def. 8, and pt. v. ; 
H. H. Joachim, A Study of the Ethics of Spinoza, 1901, esp. 
bk. i. ch. i., bk. ii. Append., and bk. iii. ch. iv. ; Kant, 
Critique of Pure Reason, esp. the statement of the antinomies 
in the ‘ Transcendental Dialectic,' also Crit. of Prac. Reason, 
‘Dialectic,' ch. ii. sect. 4; E. Caird, Critical Philosophy of 
Kant, 1889, vol. ii. bk. ii. ch. v. ; Hegrel, Encycl., esp. ‘Natur- 
PhU.,' I. i. B ; Lotze, Metaph, 1884, bk. ii. ch. iii. ; T. H. 
Green, Prolegomena to Ethics^, 1890, esp. bk. L ; F. H. 
Bradley, Appearance and Reality 2, 1897, chs. iv. and xviii. ; 
J. Royce, The World and the Individual, 2nd series, 1901, 
esp. Lect. iii. ; J. M. E. McTaggrart, Studies in Eegelian 
Dialectic, 1890, ch. v.. Studies in Hegelian Cosmology, 1901, 
ch. ii., and the articles referred to above ; R. B. Haldane, The 
Pathway to Reality, 1903, vol. ii., Lects. ii. and iii. ; A E. Taylor, 

1 The view of eternity set forth in the above article seems 
to its author to be in its essence Hegelian ; but the particular 
way in which it is conceived is one for which he is alone 
responsible. The general lines of its treatment have been 
previously indicated in a paper in Mind (July 1904) on ‘ The 
Infinite and the Perfect,’ and somewhat more fully developed 
in a subsequent paper on ‘The Problem of Time ’(July 1912) 
and in the closing chapter of Lectures on Humanism, London, 
1907. 


Elements of Metaphysics, 1903, bk. iii. ch. iv. ; H. Bergson, 
Time and Free Will, Eng. tr. Lond. 1910, and Creative Evolu- 
tion, do. 1911 ; H. Miinsterberg, The Eternal Values, do. 1909. 

J. S. Mackenzie. 

ETHICAL DISCIPLINE.— I. History of the 
term. — ‘ Discipline ’ is the English form of the 
Lat. disciplina — the abstract noun formed from 
discere, ‘to learn,’ whence also comes discipulus, 
*a disciple.’ Thus ‘discipline’ is properly in- 
struction, — that which belongs to the aiscipultts or 
scholar, — and is antithetical to ‘ doctrine,’— that 
which pertains to the doctor or teacher. Hence, in 
the history of the words, ‘doctrine’ is more con- 
cerned with abstract theory, and ‘ discipline ’ with 
practice or exercise. In this sense Wyclif (1382) 
renders Pr 3^ ‘Thou sbalt find grace and good 
discipline (1388 ‘ teching ’ ; AV ‘ understanding ’) 
befor God and men ’ ; and Chaucer has, ‘ Thanne 
shaltow understonde, that bodily peyne stant in 
disciplyne or techinge, by word or by wrytinge, or 
in ensample ’ {The Tersones Tale, Skeat’s Student’s 
edition, p. 716). But under the influence of the 
Vulgate and the Church, ‘discipline’ came also to 
be used for ‘chastisement,’ and the term in this 
more restricted sense is early found in English, 
and sometimes in the same authors, in parallel use 
with the term in its classical signification. Thus 
Wyclif renders Pr 3^^ ‘The discipline (AV 
‘ chastening ’) of the Lord, my sone, ne caste thou 
away ’ ; and in Chaucer we find * As it f areth by 
children in schoole, that for learning arne beaten 
when their lesson they foryeten, commonly after 
a good disciplining with a yerde, they kepe right 
well doctrine of their schoole * [The Testament of 
Love, fol. 306). 

2 . Theory of the idea. — (1) Ethical inquiry re- 
cognizes the need of discipline in the formation of 
character, and points to self discipline as the ideal 
f orm. — The Soeratic formula ‘ Virtue is knowledge ’ 
is found to be au inadequate explanation of the 
moral life of man. Knowledge of what is right 
is not coincident with doing it, for man, while 
knowing the right course, is found deliberately 
choosing the wrong one. Desire tends to run 
counter to the dictates of the reason ; and the will, 
i.e. the whole personality, qua selective and active, 
perplexed by the difficulty of reconciling two such 
opposite demands, tends to choose the easier course 
and to follow the inclination rather than to endure 
the pain of refusing desire in obedience to the 
voice of reason. Hence mere intellectual instruc- 
tion is not sufficient to ensure right doing. There 
arises the further need for ‘ chastisement,’ or the 
straightening of the crooked will, in order to 
ensure its co-operation with reason in assenting 
to what she affirms to be right, and its refusal to 
give preference to desire or the irrational element 
in man’s nature, when such desire runs counter to 
the rational principle. 

This doctrine is clearly developed by Aristotle 
in his division of the faculties into rational and 
irrational : 

‘In the case of tbe continent and of the incontinent man 
alike,’ he says, ‘ we praise the reason or the rational part, for 
it exhorts them rightly, and urges them to do what is best ; but 
there is plainly present in them another principle besides the 
rational one, which fights and struggles against the reason. 
For, just as a paralyzed limb, when you will to move it to the 
right, moves on the contrary to the left, so is it with the soul ; 
the incontinent man’s impulses run counter to bis reason’ 
{Nicom. Ethics, Peters’ tr., bk. i. 13 [16. 16]). Again, he speaks 
of ‘the faculty of appetite or of desire in general, which 
partakes of reason in a manner— that is, in so far as it listens 
to reason and submits to its sway. . . . Further, all advice and 
all rebuke and exhortation testifies that the irrational part is 
in some way amenable to reason ’ (ib. bk. i. 13 [18p. 

Moral virtue, for Aristotle, is a habit of choice 
or purpose, purpose being desire following upon 
deliberation. A right purpose then involves both 
true reasoning and right desire. Hence the final 
end of moral discipline is the reform, and not the 
suppression, of desire. 
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‘ Discii)liiie * we may proyisionally define as the 
systematic training of onr faculties, through 
instruction and through exercise, in accordance 
with some settled principle of authority. It is 
with the discipline which is guided by intellectual 
and moral ideals that we are here more particularly 
concerned. In the early years of life the principle 
which guides the moral training takes the form of 
an external authority which the child obeys, at 
first altogether blindly, having no understanding 
of a principle qua principle, but seeing only the 
authority which represents it in the person of 
parent or teacher, who demands in its name and 
interest an unquestioning obedience. 

‘The imposition of commands, by exercising the child in 
self-restraint and by inducing a habit of obedience, is the great 
means by which the early training of the will is effected, and 
the foundation of moral habit and good character established ' 
(see Cyolopcedia of JSducation, s,v. ‘ Discipline ’). 

Such discipline may meet with a voluntary sub- 
mission, the parent or teacher receiving the 
spontaneous co-operation of the child, or it may, 
on the contrary, he necessary to enforce an 
obedience to the parent’s commands when such 
commands meet with resistance. In either case 
the distinguishing mark which characterizes this 
external discipline or outward conformity to rule 
is the absence of all reasoned grasp, on the part 
of the child or other subject undergoing it, of the 
principle which inspires its application. That 
the ideal towards which the discipline is directed 
should not even be conceived by the child is an 
obvious limitation, and it is only when regarded 
as a prelude to a higher type of moral training 
that such discipline can justify its existence. 
The educator, who, through fear of the dangers 
besetting the yet untrodden path of personal 
liberty, unduly prolongs this early stage, pays the 
penalty of a dwarfed and enfeebled character in 
the child he desires to train. 

We find a similar tendency in the history of the 
race illustrated by the systems of Communism and 
Casuistry [qq.v .) — notable attempts to systematize, 
and thus to render permanent, this stage of external 
authority. Communism, with a view to curtailing 
the liberty of the individual, relieves him as far as 
possible of any personal responsibility ; and, the 
responsibility for his maintenance being vested in 
the State, all functions are performed through 
him and on his behalf, but none on his own 
initiative. In Casuistry we find *an attempt to 
work out a body of authoritative moral precepts 
iu detail, so as to show that every case of conduct, 
actual ox possible, may consistently find its place 
under one or other of such precepts’ (MacCunn, 
Making of Character, 1900, p. 153). The Casuists, 
as the moral^ advisers of the people, have been 
called the jurists of morality, to whom they need 
never turn in vain for the solution of a moral 
problem, however complex, since the casuistical 
teacher with his body of moral rules is always 
ready to work out their application in detail, and 
to show how the particular case in question falls 
under his scheme of life. It is unnecessary for 
our present purpose to pursue further these two 
systems of morality. Suffice it to say that they 
are both open to the objection of attempting to 
extend the first stage of morality far beyond its 
natural limits, and, by thus depriving the indi- 
vidual of personal responsibility, they directly 
thwart the development of the individual judg- 
ment. 

The necessity for advancing from this early 
stage of moral training to the higher stage of 
5e{f-discipline is based on nothing less than a 
fundamental demand of our nature as self-con- 
scious beings. 

‘In proportion as self-consciousness develops,' says Si^art, 
‘ it strives for unity of the will, for subordination of all pamcular 


aims under one which is higher than all and embraces all, for 
the determination of every practical question by one supreme 
law’ (Logie, Eng. tr., 1895, vol. ii. p. 13). 

It is evident that such an ideal can never be 
realized as long as the moral training of the 
individual is enforced merely by an external 
authority to which he renders a more or less 
voluntary submission. It may be that in course 
of time he will come to see the reasonableness of 
certain duties thus imposed upon him, e.g, respect 
for private property ; yet, as long as these duties 
remain isolated and detached from one another, 
and lack a unifying principle which may find 
expression in them all, so long will the higher 
needs of the moral nature remain unsatisfied, and 
the character stunted and undeveloped. Then the 
individual must bring these duties under an ideal 
which he has made his own, and be self-governed 
by the idea of the law which he thus adopts. It 
is further to be noted that moral habits are not 
formed by merely outward actions, and that no 
habit which can truly be considered moral will 
grow apart from voluntary efibrt, desire, and 
intelligent appreciation of its character, although 
the action on its physical side be repeated again 
and again. According to MacCnnn, 

‘even faultless outward conformity to the noblest of social 
ideals would be a miserable substitute for the freely given 
admiration, and the spontaneous loyalty, which are at once 
root and fruit of the moral independence of the individual’ 
(op, Ht. p. 141). 

It is, then, only in the voluntary discipline of 
the self that we find that true morality which is 
inspired by an indwelling principle expressing 
itself in all the details of conduct. Such discipline 
alone can lead to true self-control, which we may 
regard as its final end. 

‘ Self-control,' says Stout, ‘ is control proceeding from the 
Self as a whole and determining the Self as a whole. The 
degree in which it exists depends upon the degree in which 
this or that special tendency can be brought into relation 
with the concept of the Self and the system of conative tenden- 
cies which it includes* (Manual of Psychology^ 1901, p. 626). 
‘Self-control is greatest in the man whose life is dominated by 
ideals and general principles of conduct; but this involves a 
development of conceptual consciousness which is absent in 
children and savages' (i6. p. 628). And we have seen that it 
also involves a degree of moral discipline which is likewise 
absent in the earlier life of man and of the race. 

(2) Psychology demands that such discipline shall 
embrace the whole nature of man, in its threefold 
aspect of knowing, desiring, and willing . — Bearing 
in mind this ideal of moral unity, we return once 
again to the Aristotelian conception of virtue, 
which we found to he *a habit of choice or pur- 
pose, purpose being desire following upon delibera- 
tion.’ This conception of virtue, as an expression 
of the whole self in its threefold aspect of knowing, 
desiring, and choosing, implicitly contains the idea 
of the unity of man’s moral life — an idea rendered 
explicit by modern writers in their insistence that 
an adeq^uate treatment of the moral life can be 
attained only by basing ethical theory on a con- 
crete psychology,- which shall take into account 
the whole nature of man. 

This idea of moral unity, though implied in the teaching both 
of Plato and of Aristotle, was not rendered so explicit as to influ- 
ence the schools of moral philosophy which immediately suc- 
ceeded these fathers in ethical teachmg. On the contrary, we 
find, in Aristotle as in Plato, the latent conception of moral 
unity so overshadowed by their in sistence on a dualism of the 
moral life, answering to the rift in human nature between the 
ratioml and irrational elements, that their immediate successors 
can find no better way of unifying the life than by sacrificing 
the one element to the other. The Cynics, and the Stoics after 
them, make the Beason supreme, and entirely subordinate the 
life of feeling. The Oyrenaics and Epicureans, on the contrary, 
while exalting the sensibility, practically ignore the life of 
Beason. In both schools we find an unsatisfactory conception 
of the moral life of man, owing to the abstract, and consequently 
inadequate, psychology which underlies it. * Man is not a merely 
sentient being,' says James Seth, ‘ nor is he pure reason ener> 
gising. He is will ; and his life is that activity of win in which 
both reason and sensibility are, as elements, contained, and 
by whose most subtle action they are inextricably interfused* 
(Mhioal Principles'^^ 1908, p. 40), 

Such a conception of the moral life, based on a 
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concrete psychology, can alone give rise to a true 
conception of self-control, which we have found to 
be the final end of moral discipline. Hence the 
discipline which has this for its goal must be the 
discipline of the whole nature of man ; and, while 
each element requires its specific training, the 
training must in no case be such as to detach the 
interests of one faculty from those of another. 

Ethics, then, recognizes the need for a discipline 
of man’s nature, which shall bring amity where 
there is schism, and so harmonize the opposing 
elements of his soul. Such discipline must be a 
discipline of the self proceeding from the self, for 
thus alone can it meet the demand of self-con- 
sciousness for its own inward unity. Moreover, 
a concrete psychology, as we have seen, shows 
the organic complexity of the nature, the ethical 
demands of which are to be met by moral dis- 
cipline. 

Without losing sight of the fact that knowing, 
feeling, and willing are inseparably blended in 
consciousness, we may now proceed briefly to ex- 
amine the lines on which man must discipline 
himself in order to acquire the self-control which 
will enable him to know the Truth, to desire the 
Good, and to will the Right, and thus to realize 
Reality in its threefold aspect. 

{a) Discipline of the intellect . — We find, in the 
case of the intellect, that the datum is already 
given in the sensational basis of knowledge. Out 
of this vague presentational continuum man must, 
by his own intellectual activity, construct a world 
for himself. The complete determination of this 
originally chaotic sphere, when reduced by the 
mind to the cosmos of intelligence, would be the 
Truth ; and herein lies the intellectual ideal which 
all mental discipline must keep in view. According 
to Bosanquet, 

* we must learn to regard our separate worlds of knowledge as 
something constructed by definite processes, and corresponding 
to each other in consequence of the common nature of these 
processes' (TAe Essentials of Logic, 1896, p. 17). 

Now it is in the interest of this process of 
thought, by which the mind gradually constructs 
for itself a world of knowledge, that a definite 
training is required; since it is in the treatment 
of the fresh data constantly presented to con- 
sciousness that the diflerence between the disci- 
plined and the undisciplined mind reveals itself. 
To the former only belongs that control which 
makes possible the reduction of these data to a 
world of unity and system, or, to use a technical 
expression, it is the trained mind alone which can 
be trusted to fulfil its normal function of ‘ apper- 
ception ’ This process Stout defines as that 

‘by which a mental system appropriates a new 
element, or otherwise receives a fresh determina- 
tion ’ {Analytic Psychology ^ 1896, vol. ii. p. 112). 
The apperceptive process is essentially one of selec- 
tion, and the man who by mental discipline has 
acquired control over his thought-activity will give 
evidence of the fact by the way in which, through 
processes of inhibition and attention [q.v.), he 
selects his data. By mental inhibition we mean 
the suspension of judgment with regard to any 
fresh fact, so as to allow time for the mind to 
grasp the true nature of the fact, to perceive its 
relation to an apperceptive system already at work, 
and, finally, to appropriate the new element, by 
allowing such a system to be modified by this 
fresh determination. Such a pause for delibera- 
tion, though a suspension of judgment, is by no 
means a suspension of mental activity. On the 
contrary, it is often a time of the sharpest conflict, 
arising from the apparently rival claims of the old 
mental group and the new element which confronts 
it — ^a^ conflict which is continued until their true 
relation is discovered. By attention or concentra- 


tion we mean the power to develop any particular 
topic. 

* What is called sustained voluntary attention,' says Janies, 
‘ is a repetition of successive efforts which bring back the topic 
to the mind. ... It is not an identical object in the psycho- 
logical sense, but a succession of mutually related objects 
forming an identical topic only, upon which the attention is 
fixed’ (PnwapZes of Psychology, vol. i. [1907] p. 420 f.). 

In striking contrast to this process of mental 
apperception stands the readiness of the undisci- 
plined mind to pass hasty judgment upon the facts 
presented, before their import is fully understood, 
being either so blinded by prejudice that further 
evidence with regard to a particular topic appeals 
to it in vain, or so lacking in strength and vigour 
that it shirks the strenuous conflict which must 
often be faced before the new element can find 
its place within the system of knowledge already 
acquired. Against this mental prejudice we find 
scientific, ethical, and religious teachers of all ages 
directing their keenest shafts, regarding it as a 
deeply rooted evil which saps all mental life, and 
makes impossible an honest search for truth. Thus 
Bacon says *. 

‘The human understanding, when any proposition has been 
laid down (either from general admission or belief, or from the 
pleasure it affords), forces everything else to add fresh support 
and confirmation ; and although most cogent and abundant 
instances may exist to the contrary, yet either does not ob- 
serve, or despises them, or gets rid of and rejects them by some 
destruction with violent and injurious prejudice, rather than 
sacrifice the authority of its first conclusions ’ {Nov. Org. Aph. 4f>), 

Again, in the words of Locke : ‘ He must not be in love with 
any opinion, or wish it to be true, till he knows it to be so, and 
then he will not need to wish it ; for nothing that is false can 
deserve our good wishes, nor a desire that it should have the 
place and force of truth ; and yet nothing is more frequent than 
this ' (Conduct of the Understanding, p. 32). 

Finally, to quote from a theologian of our own day: ‘We 
must all train ourselves in the very rare quality of submission 
to good evidence, when it runs contrary to our prejudices at 
any point ’ (Gore, The Permanent Creed and the Christian Idea 
of Sin, 1905, p. 17). 

And yet again the mind reveals its lack of dis- 
cipline in its proneness to mind- wandering or lack 
of concentrating power. We may state this in 
psychological terms by saying that, while the dis- 
ciplined mind is governed by noetic synthesis — the 
essential characteristic of the apperceptive process 
— ^the undisciplined mind is governed by the mere 
association of ideas. In reference to the develop- 
ment of a train of thought, Stout remarks : 

‘ In so far as it is determmed by the special idea which has 
last emerged, the principle of association is operative ; in so far 
as it is determined by the central idea of the whole topic, noetic 
synthesis is operative. ... It is mere association, for instance, 
which would lead a man in a conversation about peace and war 
to begin to talk about Peace the murderer ’ {Analytic Psychology, 
vol. ii, p. 3). 

{h) Discipline of the will. — Turning now to the 
sphere of the will, we find, as in the case of the 
intellect, that the datum of volition is already given 
in the impulsive tendencies or propensities to act. 
It is then the work of will, not to create fresh data, 
but so to direct and control these natural impulses 
as to bring unity and system into this originally 
chaotic motor continuum of vague desire, of which 
the complete determination and definition would 
constitute the Right. Now we find that the will, in 
thus organizing impulse, fulfils a function analogous 
to the intellectual activity of ‘ apperception.’ 

‘ We must “ apperceive,” ’ says James Seth, * the contemplated 
act, place it in the context of our life's purposes, and, directly 
or indirectly, with more or with less explicit consciousness, cor- 
relate it with the master-purpose of our life’ {Ethical Prin- 
ciples'^^, p. 48). 

It is not the natural and unformed but the 
disciplined will which habitually performs this 
activity of moral apperception. Here again, as in 
the sphere of the intellect, moral training reveals 
itself in the power to select from among various 
possible lines of conduct, by means of the inhibition 
of impulsive tendencies, or the pause during which 
alternative activities are suspended, and by atten- 
tion to the probable result of such activities in the 
light of the moral end. When a man has thus 
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learned to control his actions, he is no longer at the 
mercy of the dominant idea of the moment ; he ceases 
to be the slave, and has become the master, of his 
impulses. Such mastery, however, is not the result 
of one day;’s effort. He who would have the self- 
control which will enable him to resist the wrong 
action to which he is most strongly impelled can 
acquire this power only by a daily self-discipline, 
in learning to refuse the demands of impulses, even 
though these be good in themselves. It is the need 
for such discipline which Westcott has in mind 
when he says: 

* We yield to circumstances without the ennobling conscious- 
ness of self-sacrifice, or the invigorating exercise of will. We 
fail to test our powers betimes by voluntary coercion or effort, 
that so we may be supreme masters of ourselves when the hour 
of struggle cornea * (* Disciplined Life,’ in Words of Faith and 
Hope, 1902, p. 4). 

Attention, too, plays a no less important part in 
onr volitional than in our intellectual life. It is 
as we consider alternative ends of conduct in the 
context of our life’s purposes that, on account of 
the appeal which it makes to the whole self, the 
one which has at first the least attractive force 
often becomes the stronger; while others, which 
had at first much compelling power, retreat into 
the background when considered in the light of 
our moral ideal. See Attention. 

^ (c) Discipline of the emotions . — On the emotional 
side of man’s nature we find no less necessity for 
training, and no less demand for an acquirement 
of such control as will give the individual power 
over the passion which otherwise will master him, 
thus^ enabling him to make a choice, in the light 
of his moral ideal, from among the innumerable 
channels into which his emotional life may flow. 
To emphasize this ;^mt, we cannot do better than 
quote the words of Kuskin : 

* As the true knowledge is disciplined and tested knowledge, — 
not the first thought that comes,— so the true passion is disci- 
plined and tested passion,— not the first passion that comes. 
The first that come are the vain, the false, the treacherous ; if 
you yield to them, they will lead you wildly and far, in vain 
pursuit, in hollow enthusiasm, tiU you have no true purpose and 
no true passion left. Not that any feeling possible to humanity 
is in itself wrong, but only wron§ when undisciplined. Ira 
nobility is in its force and justice ; it is wrong when it is weak, 
and felt for paltry cause ’ (Sesame and Lilies, ed. 1882, i). 66). 

^ It is hardly necessary to add that such dissipa- 
tion, and also such redemption, of passion are 
possible, both through the world of fiction and in 
the world of fact. 

‘ For the noble grief we should have borne with our fellows,’ 
says Buskin, ’and the pure tears we should have wept with 
them, we gloat over the pathos of the police court, and gather 
the night-dew of the grave ’ (ib, p. 89). 

And with confidence we may say that they who 
have been truly moved by the sorrows of Antigone 
and the grief of Andromache are not likely to be j 
affected by the tragedy of a second-rate novel, or 
to grieve much over the petty vexations of life. 

We conclude, therefore, that, whether we regard 
man’s nature in its emotional, its volitional, or its 
ptellectual aspect, true moral discipline reveals | 
itself, not in the annihilation of the natural forces, 
hut in their subjugation to a unifying principle 
which controls the life. The duty of sell-disciplme 
has always a positive as well as a negative side. 
While, negatively, it is the refusal to permit any 
single tendency of our nature to act in isolation 
and to dominate the life, on the positive side we 
find not merely the conquest of natural impulsive 
energy, hut its pressure into the service of the 
total purpose of the life. Then, the stronger the 
natural impulses, the stronger will be the purpose 
which they serve, when engaged in the pursuit 
of an end which can utilize them all. The search 
for Truth demands the force and passion of 
Socrates and Newton, while nothing less than 
the energy of Luther’s nature can accomplish 
the task of Reformation. 
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Annie E. E. MacGregor. 

ETHICAL IDEALISM.— I. Definition of the 
term. — ^The term ‘ ethical idealism ’ has two distinct 
meanings. It may signify a theory of reality as a 
whole, the fundamental principle of which is drawn 
from the nature of the moral life. Here morality 
supplies the clue to the meaning of reality. In 
this sense ‘ ethical idealism ’ designates a meta- 
physical theory based on a prior analysis of the 
moral life. On the other hand, ‘ethical ideal- 
ism’ also signifies the theory of the moral life 
derived from an ‘ idealistic ’ conception of reality. 
In such a case an idealistic metaphysic is pre- 
supposed, and the metaphysical principle must he 
I more general than, or at any rate of a different 
kind from, that obtained by an analysis of the 
moral life alone. Morality is a deduction from 
such a principle. 

These two meanings are, therefore, logically 
quite distinct. In the first, metaphysics rests on 
morality ; in the second, morality rests on meta- 
physics. Kant’s metaphysical theory may be 
regarded as an illustration of the first ; Aristotle’s 
theory of ethics may be considered as typical of 
the second. No doubt the two meanings may 
approximate, as, for example, in Plato’s Repuhlict 
where the moral good leads the way to the appre- 
hension and interpretation of the metaphysical 
‘idea of the good,’ which is shown to transcend the 
moral good and to include it as a particular 
manifestation of the supreme principle. But in 
general it is important to keep separate the two 
meanings of the term ‘ ethical idealism ’ ; and for 
purposes of discussion it is essential to do so. In 
the present article we are concerned with * ethical 
idealism ’ primarily in the second of these senses, 
i.e. with the moral life as interpreted in terms of 
idealism, ‘idealism’ being a specific metaphysical 
view of reality. 

2. Meaning of Idealism. — To begin with, we 
have to consider the meaning of idealism. Ideal- 
ism has taken different forms in the history of 
speculation ; but there are certain features common 
to all. [a) Negative. — In the first place, idealism is 
negatively described by contrast with ‘ naturalism.’ 
Naturalism is sometimes indistinguishable from 
materialism, and in that case designates a theory 
or point of view which seeks to ex]^ain all known 
events and facts, human experience included, in 
terms of the elements of physical Nature. It lays 
stress on the ultimate material origin of the world, 
and, again, on the mechanical necessity which 
holds sway throughout the processes of the world, 
however complex these processes are. Apparent 
^fferences in kind amongst phenomena, e.g.^ 
inorganic and organic, chemical and conscious, are 
held to be resolvable into differences of complexity 
of manifestation of the same identical elements, 
matter and motion. Sometimes, however, natural- 
ism is applied specifically to the reduction of aU 
mental processes, more particularly the higher 
mental life of man, to organic elements and 
conditions, nothing being affirmed about a further 
reduction of the organic to inorganic material 
elements. In this case, it may even be said that 
such a further reduction is impossible, that organic 
Nature and purely physical Nature are in reality 
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heterogeneous. When naturalism is used in this 
sense, we have again explanation in terms of 
origin ; but here the ‘ original elements ’ of the 
mental life are restricted to organic elements and 
processes ; laws of the more complicated mental 
life are reducible to the fundamental laws of organic 
life in general, but these organic laws and elements 
are not reducible either to material elements and 
laws or to a substratum common to the two. 

In both forms of naturalism we have the same 
general characteristics — explanation by the reduc- 
tion of the complex to ultimate elements and their 
laws ; the connexion of all events by the principle 
of the causal continuity of the temporal antecedent 
with the temporal consequent ; and the absence of 
the use of any conception of end as a final principle 
of interpretation. The only ‘ ends ’ admitted are 
results, not pre-conditions ; they are effects, not 
grounds. Idealism affirms the opposite of all this. 
It seeks to interpret the simple and primordial by 
reference to the more complex and later in time ; 
it does not explain in terms of origin but in terms 
of completion ; and it does not connect by causal 
sequence in time, but by controlling ends. 

No doubt there is a sense in which the ‘nature’ 
of anything may be identified with the end rather 
than with the pre-conditions ; in this case there can 
be no contrast between idealism and ‘ naturalism.’ 

(5) Positive , — Idealism on its positive side may 
in general terms be described as the theory which 
regards the ultimate principle of reality as one 
which operates by conscious reference to an end or 
system of ends. An unconscious end could not be 
the principle of idealism, even though it were 
admitted that the unconscious end mi^it be quite 
distinct from a mechanical principle. For the con- 
ception of ‘ideal’ is essential to the meaning of 
idealism, and an ‘ideal’ is a conscious end of 
some sort. The conception of an ideal is sub- 
ordinate to that of end, which is more general ; 
and the differentia is found by reference to a 
consciousness. An end, more particularly a 
supreme end, when it as such becomes con- 
sciously soimht and consciously operative, becomes 
an ideal. The various applications of the term 
‘ ideal ’ will be found to bear out this interpreta- 
tion, whether these applications are figurative, e.flr., 
an ‘ideal rose,’ or literal. 

3. Types of Idealism. — It is clear from the 
above description that a metaphysical idealism 
may take different forms, according to the way 
in which the content of the end is present in 
consciousness, and according to the kind of con- 
sciousness to which the end is present. If the 
universe is interpreted idealistically, its principle 
of unity must be a supreme consciousness 
aware of a supreme final end, and aware of this as 
its own end. Since this principle cannot be 
subordinate to some further principle, in some 
sense this supreme end must be one with the 
supreme consciousness, not external to it. This is 
sometimes expressed by saying that the ultimate 
principle is a supreme self-consciousness, making 
itself its own enff. In relation to the finite world, 
this end may be either transcendent of finitude, or 
immanent in finitude ; and it has also been 
maintained that this end can be both transcendent 
and immanent. In any and every case, however, 
this supreme end covers all reality, finite and 
infinite alike. 

Again, the supreme principle may be regarded 
as realized wholly and solely in every part and 
domain of reality. In this case the supreme self- 
consciousness is realized in a differentiated plurality 
of individual self-consciousnesses, and hence there 
would be as many self-consciousnesses as there are 
individuals. This is the view of idealistic ‘ plural- 
ism.’ On the other hand, the supreme principle 


may be regarded as single and unique, combining 
in itself all finite individuals not necessarily 
themselves self-conscious, and making all indi- 
viduals contributory to the complete realization 
of its own end known only to and realized only 
by its own self. This is the view of idealistic 
‘ singularism,’ to use the term applied to this 
doctrine in a recent volume.^ 

4. General nature of Ethical Idealism.— What- 
ever be the form of idealism adopted, the con- 
ception of the moral life derived therefrom has 
the same general features and follows much the 
same lines in each case. The fundamental nature 
of the moral life on this view of reality is that it is 
the expression, in the case of man, of the supreme 
principle of the whole, and an integral indispens- 
able moment in the realization of that principle. 
This may be put in various ways, but the same idea 
is involved. Whether the idea is presented in the 
vague and indefinite form that human purposes are 
‘ rooted in the nature of things,’ that the ‘ soul of 
the world is just ’ ; or in the characteristically 
religious expressions ‘ the righteous shall be had in 
everlasting remembrance ’ (rs 112®), man is ‘ God’s 
fellow- worker ’ (1 Co 3®) ; or, again, in the system- 
atic attempt to show that the moral order is an 
adumbration of the orderly unity of the world, and 
a specific realization of the ultimate ‘ reason ’ in 
the ‘matter’ of man’s sense-life, — in all these 
ways and in various ethical theories the same 
thought is contained. Whenever we find the 
morsQ life regarded as working and leading in 
man’s life towards the spiritual principle unifying 
all reality, or wherever the source and ground of 
the moral life are derived from such a principle, 
there we have an ethical idealism. The moral end, 
on this view, is one expression of the supreme end, 
not a means to that supreme end but a literal 
manifestation of it, one way in which the supreme 
spiritual principle is conscious of itself, or con- 
scious of its own end. In so far as man’s moral 
end is taken to be a fundamental constitutive 
element of man’s being, man’s conscious realization 
of his end is at once a consciousness of the supreme 
principle in himself and a condition of making his 
individuality an integral part of the supreme 
principle ; and, in so far as man becomes conscious 
of the supreme principle in himself, his life 
becomes determined by the moral end, and set to 
moral issues. The two statements reciprocally 
involve each other : hence we have the constant 
oscillation, in this type of ethical theory, between 
the position that the moral end ‘demands’ or 
‘proves’ the existence of a supreme spiritual 
principle and the position that a supreme spiritual 
principle has made man moral or ‘wills’ the 
moral end. 

5. Forms of Ethical Idealism. — The development 
of this conception of the moral life vanes in 
different system s. Perhaps one might say that the 
point of divergence between different systems turns 
on the interpretation of moral evil, and its place in 
such a theory. Where the existence of evil is 
regarded as incompatible with the content of the 
supreme principle, the idealistic theory of Ethics 
tends to assign only the fact of the moral law and 
moral end to the operation of the supreme 
principle, and to attribute the existence of moral 
evil to man’s imperfect working out of the moral 
end ; in other words, all the good in the moral life 
is placed to the account of the supreme self-con- 
sciousness, all the evil to finite self-consciousness. 
On this view the idealistic treatment of morality 
tends to be more or less abstract in character. 
The law is regarded as an abstract, formal, universal 
law of ‘ reason ’ ; the end is one that transcends 
experience in the sense of never being completely 

1 J, Waxd, The Realm of End», Cambridge, 1911. 
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realizable in man’s life ; the moral individual is an 
independent, or even isolated, being who is an 
‘end. in himself,’ isolated from Nature and only 
contingently related to other moral beings. 

On the other hand, where evil is treated as 
springing from the same source as good itself, 
both having their common root in self-conscious- 
ness, the moral end grasps the human individual 
concretely; law and sensibility, moral ideal and 
Nature, are looked upon as forming an indissoluble 
whole; the moral consciousness is inseparable 
from Nature, and is essentially a social conscious- 
ness. The spiritual principle in man subsumes 
Nature into itself and is realized most fully in 
society with its laws and institutions ; the supreme 
spiritual principle takes upon itself the whole 
burden of man’s moral destiny; and, through 
moral failure, the human spirit can pass, in un- 
broken unity with itself, to moral completeness 
and reconciliation. 

The first form of the idealistic treatment of 
Ethics is essentially dualistic in conception and in 
systematic development : the second is essentially 
monistic in form and substance. With certain 
qualifications in matters of detail, we might take, 
as historical examples of the former, Stoicism in 
ancient Ethics, and Kantianism in modern Ethics ; 
and as^ examples of the latter, Plato or Aristotle 
in ancient Ethics, and Hegel or Neo-Hegelianism 
in modern Ethics. 

It is important to note that in the treatment of 
Ethics from the idealistic point of view the essen- 
tial identity of finite and supreme self-conscious- 
ness is in general^ all that is affirmed. The detail 
of the moral life is not deduced from the supreme 
principle. Any attempt at such a deduction could 
only result in the repetition of an abstract formula, 
which would either leave the specific diversity of 
content in the moral life unexplained or would 
blot out its diversity altogether. This is inevit- 
able. For the principle of self-consciousness, as 
realized in man, is the only form of the principle 
that is directly relevant for the interpretation of 
man’s moral life, and^ indeed is sufficient for the 
purpose. Any deduction of his moral nature and 
constitution from the absolute principle is, there- 
fore, as unnecessary as it is impossible. This 
point is sometimes urged in the form that we can- 
not deduce the details of duty from the conception 
of a Divine ‘perfection.’ If by ‘perfection’ is 
meant the complete unity of the Divine or Absolute 
self-consciousness, such a statement may be ad- 
mitted. With an ‘absolute perfection’ in the 
sense of the perfection of the Absolute we have in 
morality nothing to do. We are concerned in 
morality with human moral perfection only. From 
this, however, it may be possible to derive our 
specific duty, provided we know in what such per- 
fection consists. Perfection is, no doubt, an attri- 
bute of the moral ideal ; and from the moral ideal 
we must be able to explain the meaning and 
content of the moral life. 

6. Value of Ethical Idealism. — It may be said 
that, if we must analyze the operations of human 
self-consciousness in order to interpret the nature 
of morality idealistically, there seems little or no 
value in connecting morality with an idealistic 
theory of reality. But this is not the case. The 
significance of the doctrine lies in the fact that, 
since the principle in finite and in Absolute self- 
consciousness is essentially the same, the detailed 
realization of what that principle contains in the 
case of man’s moral life will, equally with the 

f eneral principle itself, have its warrant and justi- 
cation in the ultimate meaning of reality. Thus 
every moral act has a significance for the whole of 
reality as truly as the moral ideal itself. And this 
is both practically and theoretically of profound 


importance. For, on this view, not merely does 
the individual’s moral life as a whole have a place 
in the supreme purpose of the universe, but every 
moral act becomes a contribution to the attain- 
ment of the plan of the Absolute. Morality and 
moral individuals have thus a supreme worth in 
themselves and for the Absolute ; and the moral 
life becomes a factor in the constitution of religion 
— a fact which all ‘ ethical religions ’ have empha- 
sized, whether they have regarded moral laws as 
‘ Divine commands ’ or regarded the process of the 
moral life as the working out of a ‘ Divine will.’ 

7. Fundamental difficulty of Ethical Idealism. — 
This close identification of the moral life with the 
realization of the supreme spiritual principle has 
always created a difficulty for ethical idealism. 
For it is obvious that, the more the identification 
is emphasized, the more we tend to treat the con- 
tribution of the moral individual towards the ful- 
filment of the supreme purpose as the expression, 
through him, of the operation of that principle 
itself. The more we assimilate the moral life and 
the Divine Life, the greater the difficulty in dis- 
tinguishing between what in a given act is the 
individual’s doing and what is God’s. If the dis- 
tinction is denied, individual self-determination 
disappears, and with that the spiritual freedom, 
which is the veiy basis of the value of the indi- 
vidual to himself. If, on the other hand, the 
distinction is affirmed, it becomes difficult to 
consider the supreme purpose as carrying its own 
necessity within itself ; for clearly a supreme pur- 
pose which depends for its attainment on the 
success or failure of individual finite wills is at the 
mercy of contingency. 

8. Solutions of the difficulty. — This difficulty is 
a very real one, and is of far-reaching significance. 
It generally divides ethical idealists into two 
camps. There are those, e.y. Green, who seem to 
treat the finite consciousness^ as a kind of channel 
or medium through which in the moral life the 
spiritual principle realizes or objectifies itself. 
Assuming that in some sense such a principle is 
self-contained and self-determining, the individual 
is little more, if any more, than a self-conscious 
instrument, a mere manifestation or emanation of 
the Absolute self-consciousness. It seems impos- 
sible to deny that in everything hut name such a 
view is indistinguishable from Spinozism. There 
is no difference between Spirit and Substance if 
they take the same method of realizing themselves 
in finite self-consciousness. A self-consciousness 
which ‘ supervenes ’ upon the material of sensibility 
and thereby makes the latter its own, may indeed 
be ‘ free ’ relatively to sensibility, in the sense that 
its operation implies detachment from sensibility, 
and self-direction in controlling and ordering sen- 
sibility. But this freedom is not an ‘ultimate 
fact,’ nor is it self-explanatory as long as it is 
assumed that the finite self-consciousness is itself 
a specific realization of a wider Absolute self- 
consciousness which is expressing itself under 
human limitations. On the contrary, it is there- 
by implied that the principle on which finite self- 
consciousness proceeds in asserting its freedom 
relatively to sensibility derives the laws and 
conditions of its procedure from, and is itself 
determined by, this more comprehensive and all- 
embracing self-consciousness. Freedom, in short, 
is, in such a case, but the delegated power to 
exercise, in reference to sensibility, the functions 
of a superior self-consciousness. It is freedom 
only suh s'p&cie UmporiSf but is necessity suh specie 
mternitatis. And, since the latter point of view 
is the more ultimate and therefore the more cor- 
rect, the freedom of finite self-consciousness is 
barely distinguishable from illusion— which, indeed, 
Spinoza asserted it to he. 
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A second method of dealing with the problem is 
that which treats self-conscionsness as a principle 
that is not so much an actuality in man’s life from 
the start, hut is gradually realized in the course of 
his activity.^ On this view, man does not begin 
his finite existence with a fully active organ or 
function of self-consciousness, by means of which 
he assimilates a q[uasi-alien environment to him 
self and himself to his environment, in the way 
described, by Kant, and also to some extent 
by^ Green. The whole course and aim of his 
finite life consists in becoming self-conscious, not 
in being completely so to begin with. Thus there 
are grades of self-conscionsness in man’s life, and 
differences of degree of self-consciousness amongst 
mankind. The function of self-consciousness may 
be, indeed, abstractly the same in all men; but, 
actually and as a historical fact, it is realized in 
very varying degrees by individual men and types 
of mankind. The mistake of the previous view 
lay in confounding a formal similarity of function 
— a purely logical function in Kant’s theory — with 
an actual identity of realization in all human indi- 
viduals. But, if the attainment of self-conscious- 
ness is itself a matter of growth and development 
in the individual life, then, while all may attain it 
to a certain degree, imperfection of attainment is 
not inconsistent with individual success, or with 
the fulfilment of the final end of the supreme self- 
consciousness. Perfection of attainment is, indeed, 
a goal ; but, if degrees of attainment be admitted 
to be consistent with the absolute principle, failure 
to attain perfectly in any individual case cannot 
imperil the security or validity of the final end. 
Moreover, on this view, the defects of individuality 
in one sphere are balanced or compensated in 
another. Thus, the imperfections of a given in- 
dividual in his society do not destroy the stability 
and order of the general life of the community; 
his life is so supplemented by the lives of others 
that unity on the whole is maintained. Similarly, 
the one-sidedness of any given type of society or 
form of humanity is counterbalanced by another 
form of society with which it is connected in the 
general history of humanity; so that, just as a 
^ven society comes to the help of the individuars 
imperfections, the history of humanity as a whole 
qualifies or removes the imperfect realization of 
human life in any one form of society. 

This view, a^ain, modifies similarly the con- 
ception of individual freedom and the difficulties 
of reconciling the free action of individuals with 
an all-pervading and triumphant purpose. For 
freedom, like self-consciousness, is not a quality 
with which the individual’s will is endowed from 
the outset; it is a result which he achieves for 
himself. Freedom is not a pre-condition of the 
moral life, but a state which he gradually attains ; 
and, like self-consciousness, the attainment of it 
is a matter of degree. Freedom in that sense is 
the goal of the moral life, not an antecedent con- 
dition of it. The organic life of a community is 
a realization of moral freedom, and the history of 
humanity is the progress in attainment of its 
freedom. 

In this way it is sought to harmonize the opera- 
tion of the principle of self-consciousness under 
finite conditions with the actuality of the Absolute 
self-consciousness, without destroying the validity 
of the pursuit of finite ends or the finality of the 
Absolute end. This view is found in the ethical 
idealism of Hegel, and more recently of Bradley. 
The objection to it is the opposite of the objection 
to the previous view stated. For, on the second 
view, the realization of finite self-consciousness 
and of finite freedom is so completely identified 
with the course of human history that any degree 
of attainment of the principle is enough to satisfy 


the requirements of the supreme principle. The 
supreme principle cannot, on this view, fail to 
realize its end, no matter what de^ee of success 
attends the operations of finite self-consciousness. 
That being so, the attitude of the supreme prin- 
ciple is one of indifi'erence to the achievements 
of finite individuals : its end is fulfilled, no matter 
what finite individuals do or fail to do. This re- 
duces the position of the supreme self-conscious- 
ness to that of a spectator, and the position of the 
finite individual to that of a player: the moral 
life becomes a mere drama with the Absolute as 
witness. Or, again, the effect on the finite indi- 
vidual must necessarily be to make him equally 
indifferent to the accomplishment of his end; 
while the process of history taken as a whole is 
indistinguishable in ethical quality from the course 
of Nature. Ethical idealism in this shape thus 
closely resembles the position of pure naturalism. 

9. Special features of Ethical Idealism.— -The 
characteristic points on which ethical idealism lays 
stress in the constructive development of the theory 
are mainly three : (a) the logical priority of the 
conception of value in the moral life ; (d) the 
objective independent reality of social institu- 
tions; (c) the essential unity of individual and 
social mind. 

(а) In virtue of the first, ethical idealism insists 
that the consciousness of an ideal takes priority 
over all consideration of circumstances, nature, or 
history. Relatively to the ideal, circumstances, 
nature, and history provide merely the material 
of morality ; they can never destroy the authority 
of the ideal or modify its validity. The ideal re- 
mains the same throughout all diversity of realiza- 
tion. It moulds its material in different ways, and 
thus the material becomes the means or condition 
of the objective expression of the ideal. Thereby 
the self ‘ finds itself ’ in Nature by making Nature 
the correlate and counterpart of Spirit. Thus the 
diversity of content presented is reduced to unity ; 
and all the elements in individuality — heredity, 
historical situation, natural surrounaings, etc. — 
become significant for the moral life, and con- 
tribute to the attainment of man’s end. Some- 
times this logical priority of the ideal is expressed 
in an extravagant form, as when Kant asserts that 
the moral law is absolutely binding for all under 
all circumstances, and duty remains duty whatever 
hindrances there are in the way of its realization ; 
or again when Fichte seeks to ‘ deduce ’ Nature as 
simply the sphere of human freedom. But these 
are merely extreme expressions of the fundamental 
position on which ethical idealism takes its stand 
— the position that the operative consciousness of 
the moral ideal is the basis of all the moral worth 
of action or personality. 

(б) Not less important is the second point. 
Institutions are not regarded by idealism as 
incidents in the moral life, created by and de- 
pendent on the wills of separate finite individuals. 
Institutions are embodiments of the social spirit, 
from which individuals themselves derive their 
moral sustenance and support. It is truer, on this 
view, to say that individuals are incidents in the 
life of institutions than that institutions are in- 
cidents in the life of individuals. The end for 
man is one, and by its very nature is common to 
all individuals ; this follows from the constitution 
of the supreme principle which is realizing itself 
in man’s life. Individuals, therefore, because real- 
izing, each in his own case, the same human end, 
necessarily live a common life. The community 
of life is just as real in this process as the variety 
of ways in which all seek their several interests 
in the one common end. Institutions are the con- 
crete forms in which this community of end as 
such finds expression. From this point of view 
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institutions are a more objective and permanent 
embodiment of the supreme principle in man’s 
life than the actions or the lire of a given indi- 
vidual ; and conversely we see more fully in insti- 
tutions what the final end of man is. 

Ethical idealism has been singularly successful 
in developing this aspect of its theory of the moral 
life. The conception of a social will working itself 
out in the various forms of corporate social life, 
the family, the city, or again more abstract hunian 
institutions such as the Church; the conception 
of the ‘ general will ’ as the basis of the State and 
the source of its functions in framing, administer- 
ing, and executing the decrees of government ; the 
conception of property and of contract as funda- 
mental forms of social mind, deriving their origin 
and ultimate sanction from the idea of the common 
ood which a common will pursues — all these are 
irect consequences of the objectivity of social 
institutions as embodiments of the common human 
end. 

(c) Finally, it is of the essence of ethical ideal- 
ism to hold that the operations of the individual 
mind in realizing its own end, and the operations 
of the social mind in realizing a common end, pro- 
ceed on the same plan. Whether we speak of the 
social mind as the individual mind ' writ large ’ or 
seek to interpret the social mind in psychological 
terms — terms applicable to the process of the indi- 
vidual mind — the same idea is involved. The 
similarity of operation is, indeed, very close. 
Thus we have in the individual the unity of his 
moral life summed up in the operations of his 
conscience, which is the outcome of his social con- 
sciousness, and the guiding principle of unity in 
his moral life; in the social mind we have the 
common spirit actuating a community, pervading 
all parts as an operative principle of homogeneous 
social action and of unity of social feeling and 
sentiment in individuals. In the individual we 
have the consciousness of moral laws, some vague, 
some clearly defined and steadiljr obeyed ; the life 
of a community, again, is maintained by the vague 
sense of order, and also by the explicit formulation 
of, and obedience to, laws and decrees required to 
ensure the maintenance of an orderly unity of 
individuals. In the individual’s moral life, habit 
and character are the conditions of moral security 
and continuity of efi^brt ; corresponding to this in 
the social life we have custom, routine, and social 
automatism. The inter-relation of ideas and pur- 
poses in the individual mind is of a piece with the 
mter-communication of personalities in the social 
mind. The spse of guilt and remorse in the 
individual has its parallel in social disapproval and 
punishment by the community : the moral disorder 
of the individual is regarded as identical in nature 
with social disorder in a community. 

It is important to notice, in conclusion, that, on 
the view of ethical idealism, the moral life, while 
self-contained and determined by its own con- 
ditions, is not regarded as an exhaustive expres- 
sion of man’s spiritual life. On the contrary, by 
its very nature it points to a "wider and completer 
realization of the supreme principle from which 
it derives its significance. This is put in various 
forms. It is said that morality ‘points beyond 
itself to religion,’ that ‘religion transcends moral- 
ity,’ that ‘the moral life is part of the wider life 
of universal history,’ that ‘ the contemplative life 
is the crowning activity of the spiritual life.’ In 
all these and similar ways the same point is 
emphasized— the finitude of the moral attitude 
as a phase of the realization of the one supreme 
principle. And this logically follows from regard- 
ing the moral end of man as an integral but smgle 
expression of the comprehensive end of an Absolute 
sell-consciousness. 


LiTBRATUEE.—The literature on Ethical Idealism in the sense 
above discussed is very large. Most of the chief religions have 
treated Ethics from this point of view, however much they may 
have differed both in their religious conceptions and in the 
content they assign to the moral life. In the systematic dis- 
cussion of ethical problems, which makes up the History of 
Ethics strictly so called, Ethical Idealism has been stated and 
developed in a great variety of ways. The most prominent 
may be said to be the following : (a) Greek Ethics : Xenophon, 
Memorabilia of Socrates ; Plato, generally, but chiefly in the 
Republic ; Aristotle, Ethics, — (6) Mediaeval Ethics : Aquinas, 
Summa contra Gentiles, bk. iii. chs. 1-63 and 111-146. — 
(c) Modern Ethics : Cudworth, Eternal and Immutable Mo- 
rality, 1731 ; Cumberland, De legibus Natures, 1672 ; Clarke, 
Discottrse on Natural Religion, 1706; Butler, Sermons, 1726; 
Paley, Principles of Moral and Political Philosophy, 1785 ; 
Fichte, Bestimmung des Menschen, 1800, Grundlage des Natur- 
rechts, 1796, System der Sittenlehre, 1798, Staatslehre, 1813; 
Hegel, Philosophic des Rechts, 1821, Philosophic der Geschichte, 
1837 ; Vatke, Die menschiiche Freiheit, 1841 ; Green, Prole- 
gomena to Ethics^, 1890 ; Bradley, Appearance and Reality^, 
1897. J. B. BaiLLIE. 

ETHICAL MOVEMENT.— I. Origin and 
history. — The founder of the Ethical Movement 
was Felix Adler, afterwards Professor of Ap- 
plied Ethics in Columbia University, New York. 
At the urgent request of a number of persons who 
had become acquainted "with his point of "view, 
which assigned the supreme place to right conduct 
and proclaimed that the good life is not necessarily 
dependent on theological beliefs, he inaugurated, 
in 1876, the New York Society for Ethical Culture, 
which soon counted considerably over a thousand 
members. ‘ Deed, not Creed ’ was his motto. He 
soon attracted a number of able men — W. M. Salter, 
Stanton Coit, Burns Weston, and W, L. Sheldon 
— and, as a consequence, Ethical Societies were 
established in Chicago, Philadelphia, and St. Louis. 
In 1886 the London Ethical Society was founded. 
This Society counted among its members Bernard 
Bosanquet, Sophie Bryant, Edward Caird, J. S. 
Mackenzie, J. H. Muirhead, J. Seeley, Leslie 
Stephen, H. Sidgwick, and G. F, Stout. Two years 
later Stanton Coit came to England as ‘ minister ’ 
of South Place Ethical Society. From that time 
onwards the Ethical Movement in England de- 
veloped, until it counted some thirty Ethical 
Societies, a considerable number of them being in 
London. Most of these came to be federated in 
the English ‘ Union of Ethical Societies.’ In 1892 
the German Society for Ethical Culture came into 
being, and soon had some fifteen branches. Not 
long afterwards the Austrian Ethical Society, the 
Italian ‘ Unione Morale,’ and two Societies in 
Switzerland were founded. Recently, a Society in 
Tokyo has cast in its lot with the Ethical Move- 
ment. 

As early as 1893 the German Ethical Society 
organized a meeting at Eisenach, with a view to 
starting an International Ethical Union. This, 
however, proved only the precursor of the meeting 
at Zurich in 1896, wnen delegates from the various 
ethical centres were present and an International 
Ethical Union was founded. Ten years later the 
Second International Ethical Conference met at 
Eisenach, when a constitution was drawn np and 
a programme of work elaborated. In 1908, on the 
occasion of the very successful First International 
Moral Education Congress initiated by the Union 
and organized by its secretary, a further Inter- 
national Conference took place. 

2 . Work of the Ethical Societies. — In the 
United States and in England the Ethical Societies 
meet every Sunday, either morning or evening, or 
both. In the United States there is usually some 
kind of music and reading, besides the lecture, 
which generally deals with some current topic, or 
with some question of the inner life or of philosophy 
from the ethical point of view. In England the 
‘ service ’ is more pronounced : congregational sing- 
ing is xmiversal, and other features, such as the 
reading of an Ethical Declaration, or of Closing 
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Words, are not uncommon. In Germany and 
Austria the meetings are held on weekdays, and 
the proceedings consist simply of an ethical lecture 
followed by discussion. The Ethical Lecture is 
one distinguishing feature of Ethical Societies, the 
other is the Ethical Classes for the Young. These 
are to be found, highly developed, in the American 
centres, and, less highly developed, in English 
centres. In Berlin and other places on the 
Continent such classes also exist. Moral instruction 
being a special concern of the Ethical Societies, it 
is natural that the Movement should have done 
much to promote it in schools. In America, Adler 
and Sheldon have written text-books on the 
subject, and the former has gradually built up his 
now widely famed New York Ethical Culture 
School. In England, the Union of Ethical Societies 
founded a Moral Instruction League, which has 
induced about a hundred Local Education author- 
ities to make some provision for the teaching of 
morals. In Germany also a Moral Instruction 
League exists, which numbers about a thousand 
members j and the International Ethical Union is 
endeavouring to create such Leagues everywhere. 
See Moral Education League. 

The practical activities of the Ethical Societies 
resemble to a large extent those of the Churches. 
Innumerable charitable and social activities are 
connected with the New York Ethical Society, 
and the other American Ethical Societies all 
engage seriously in similar work. In England, 
there is relatively little done in this direction, 
chiefly because so many of the members are 
individually absorbed in politics and philanthropy. 
The German Society has also busied itself much 
with reforms of various kinds. It was the first to 
establish public libraries and reading-rooms in 
Germany, and now such institutions are common 
there ; it developed a scheme of cheap theatres, as 
a result of which there exist a number of Schiller- 
Theater^ as they are called, in Germany. The same 
society has founded a Charity Organization Society 
in Berlin, which is doing extremely valuable work 
on an extensive scale ; and it has done much to 
encourage high-class recreation evenings for the 
people. 

3. Principles of the Ethical Movement. — At the 
International Conference at Eisenach (1906) a 
constitution was adopted, expressing the following 
general aim, which was unanimously agreed to by 
the delegates and has been accepted by aU the 
national ethical centres : 

*To assert the supreme importance of the ethical factor in all 1 
the relations of life— personal, social, national, and inter- ! 
national, apart from theological and metaphysical considera- i 
tions.’ j 

The English Union of Ethical Societies in the 
same year determined upon a series of principles 
which conveniently sum up the distinguishing 
features of the Ethical Movement generally. They 
are here reproduced. Attention is specially drawn 
to the second principle, in which an attempt is 
made to state the basis of the ethics taught in 
Ethical Societies. 

‘ (a) In all the relations of life— personal, social, and political 
— the moral factor should be the supreme consideration. 

(&) The love of goodness and the love of one’s fellows are the 
true motives for right conduct; and self-reliance and co- 
operation are the true sources of help. 

(c) Knowledge of the Right has been evolving through the 
experience of the human race : therefore the moral obligations 
generally accepted by the most civilized communities should be 
taken as the starting-point in the advocacy of a progressive 
Ideal of personal and social righteousness. 

(d) For each individual, after due consideration of the 
convictions of others, the final authority as to the right or 
wrong of any opinion or action should be his own conscientious 
and reasoned judgment. 

(e) The well-being of society requires such economic and 
other conditions as afford the largest scope for the moral 
development of all its members. 

if) The scientific method should be applied in studying the 
^ts of the moral life. 


ig') The moral life involves neither acceptance nor rejection 
of belief in any Deity, personal or impersonal, or in a life after 
death. 

(Jk) The acceptance of any one ultimate criterion of right 
should not be made a condition of ethical fellowship. 

(j.) Ethical fellowships are the most powerful means of 
encouraging the knowledge and love of right principles of 
conduct, and of giving the strength of character necessary to 
realize them in action.’ 

4 . The common programme. — The following 
manifesto, drawn up at the International Con- 
ference of 1896, will give a fair idea of the attitude 
of the Movement towards the great problems of 
our age : 

‘i. (a) Ethical Societies should declare their attitude towards 
the great social problems of the time, in the solution of which 
the highest significance belongs to moral forces. We recognize, 
accordingly, that the effort of the masses of the people to attain 
a human standard of existence contains in it a moral aim of the 
first rank, and we declare ourselves bound to support this effort 
to the utmost. But we believe there is here a question not only 
as to the needs of the poorer classes of the people, but in an 
equal degree as to the moral poverty of the members of the 
well-to-do classes, who are directly threatened in their moral 
being by the outward conditions of our modern economic life. 

(6) We acknowledge that resistance to injustice and oppression 
is a sacred duty, and that under the existing circumstances the 
struggle for rights is an indispensable means of clearing up 
conceptions of justice and in the attainment of better conditions ; 
but we demand that the struggle be kept within the limits 
prescribed by humanity, and that it be conducted in the interest 
of the community as a whole, and with continual referenoe to 
ultimate social peace. 

(c) We maintain that in the solution of the so-called labour 
problem the question is one not only of the material necessities 
of the labourers, but of their social and legal status, and of 
their full participation in the highest results of civilization, 
science, and art. 

(d) We recognize it as a task of the Ethical Union to assist in 
such intellectual equipment of the people as shall serve the 
cause of social progress; for example, scientific efforts which 
aim at examining the conflicting theories of Individualism and 
Socialism, with a view to the possibility of their being harmonized 
in some profounder view of life ; further, to establish inquiries 
and institute research in moral statistics, which, based on well- 
authenticated facts, shall bring impressively before the eye the 
need of reforms in our conditions, and to help in the dissemina- 
tion of the results so obtained, in order to bring the public 
conscience to bear as a force making for social justice and 
higher development. 

(e) We leave it to the various Societies to apply the above 
tasks according to the circumstances of their own countries, 
and we call upon all the individual members of our Societies, 
by simplicity in their manner of life and by active sympathy, 
to advance the forward social movement- 

ii. We regard the institution of pure monogamic marriage as 
a priceless good of humanity, which is indispensable for the 
moral development of the individual and for the permanent 
duration of moral civilization ; but we insist that this institution 
should stamp itself upon sentiment and conduct with a 
thoroughness which as yet is absent in wide-reaching circles of 
society. 

iii. (a) We demand for woman the possibility of the fullest 
development of her mental and moral personality, and we would 
strive to bring about in all departments of life an uncurtailed 
expression of the equal worth of her personality with that of 
man. 

(&) Especially we regard the fate of working women in industry 
(whether in the factory or at home), and also in personal 
domestic service, as one of the most grievous evils of our time, 
and would strive to restore, throughout the whole people, the 
conditions of a healthy family life. 

iv. We hold it to be a fundamental task of our age to give 
again to education its unity, which in great part has been lost, 
and, by establishing a universal ethical end in all education, to 
confer that kind of service which denominational religion once 
rendered to education in elementary and secondary schools, 

v. We heartily approve efforts to establish universal peace 
among nations, and we would direct our share in these efforts 
towards overcoming militarism in public sentiment, towards 
checking the power which it exercises upon the imagination— 
especially of the young— and towards bringing out iijsome nobler 
way those morally significant elements which the life of the 
soldier contains ; further, towards opposing national egoism and 
national passion, which are at least to-day as dangerous enemies 
to peace as are the prejudices and personal interests of rulers ; 
and, finally, towards bringing about a reign of conscience and 
calm reason in times of excitement, and when partisan spirit 
fosters a blind hatred of enemies.’ 

5 . Attitude towards religion. — Fundamentally 
the Ethical Movement must he regarded as a 
religious movement. Even such titles of books as 
Ethical Religion (W. M. Salter), The Religion of 
Duty (Felix Adler), Die ethische Bewegung in der 
Religion (Stanton Coit), and Faith in Man (Gustav 
Spiller) are a general proof of the sympathy with 
fundamental religion in the United States and in 
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England. Sheldon, speaking of America, says : 

‘ Many a stranger attending the lectures would at 
first be a little at a loss to know whether or not he 
was present at the “services” of a church’ (An 
Ethical Movement, p. x). This statement is more 
than borne out by the following passage taken 
from the Year*Book of the New York Society for 
Ethical Culture for 1904-05 : 

‘ The Society fills more and more the place of a church in the 
lives of its members. The leaders act as ministers of religion : 
consecrating marriages ; officiating at funerals ; consoling the 
suffering ; advising the troubled and confused ; dedicating 
childhood to the higher ends of life in the “ name ceremony ” 
[which takes the place of baptism] ; teaching and supervising 
the training of the young in Sunday School, and clubs and 
classes for young men and women ; and seeking to create and 
maintain an atmosphere of reverent attention to the high mys- 
teries of life and to the sacredness of the obligation, imposed by 
man’s moral nature, to follow without swerving the dictates of 
duty according to the best light that is in each individual.* 
la England the Ethical Movement is almost in- 
variably regarded by its adherents as a religious 
movement, and both the rather elaborate form and 
the spirit of the ethical meetings bear this out. 

German ethicists, as a rule, strictly s^arate 
ethics from religion, and are averse to the Ethical 
Movement being looked upon as a religious move- 
ment. Yet one of the principles of the German 
Ethical Union is Hhrough combination to ofier its 
adherents support and assurance, as well as stimulus 
and help for tne inner life.’ 

Lastly, the Union pour V action morale of Paris, 
in an official statemenb, affirms : 

* We are bound together by a common principle : to establish 
a discipline of life m conformity with reason and outside all 
theology ; to illuminate it by free and frank discussion ; to 
animate it with love ; to render it effective and progressive by 
mutual su]pi)ort ; to teach it methodically ; to realize it in 
customs and in laws ; and, if justice require it, even by a revolu- 
tion.’ 

In principle, then, the Ethical Societies all over 
the world seek to do for their members what the 
Christian Church, the Jewish Synagogue, and the 
Muhammadan Mosque endeavour to effect for 
theirs. The only difference is that those religions 
assume the existence of a Deity outside the uni- 
verse, and that the Ethical Movement, as such, is, 
in substance, non-theological ; or, rather, does not 
connect the right life with theology or metaphysics 
(see, however, the above-mentioned volumes by 
Adler, Salter, Coit, and Spiller). In confirmation 
of the above we shall quote from a lecture on 
the ‘ Aims of Ethical Societies,’ by Leslie Stephen 
(Ethics and Religion, 1900, p. 2601) : 

* We believe that morality depends upon something deeper 
and more permanent than any of the dogmas that have hitherto 
been current in the Churches. It is a product of human nature, 
not of any of these transcendental speculations or faint survivals 
of traditional superstitions. Morality has grown up independ- 
ently of, and often in spite of, theology. The creeds have been 
good so far as they have accepted or reflected the moral convic- 
tion ; hut it is an illusion to suppose that they have generated 
it. They represent the dialect and the imagery by which moral 
truths have been conveyed to minds at certain stages of thought ; 
but it is a complete inversion of the truth to suppose that the 
morality sprang out of them. From this point of view we must 
of necessity treat the great ethical questions independently. 
We cannot form a real alliance with thinkers radically opposed 
to us,^ Divines tell us that we reject the one possible basis of 
morality. To us it appears that we are strengthening it, by 
severing it from a connection with doctrines arbitrary, incapable 
of proof, and incapable of retaining any consistent meaning.’ 
Eloquent passages might be cited from all the 
ethical leaders to illustrate the rejection of the 
belief in supernatural help. We content ourselves 
with a recent utterance by Adler (The Religion of 
Dutg, p. 47 f.) : 

*In former times, when there. was drought and famine in the 
land, men loaded the altars of the gods with gifts intended to 
placate their anger and to induce them to send the wished-for 
rain. To-day in famine-stricken India, what is it that the wisest 
rulers are intent upon ? They are studying how to supply on a 
stupendous scale artificial irrigation, how to increase the facili- 
ties of transportation, how to uplift the ignorant peasantry by 
education, so that they may be able to employ more effective 
methods of agriculture. In former times, when the plague 
passed over Butope, mowing down its millions, the churches were 
thronged with multitudes of worshippers who besieged the 


invasion of cholera threatens a country, the Kochs and Pasteurs 
are busy in their laboratories, seeking to discover the germs of 
disease ; and rigorous sanitation is everywhere applied to de- 
prive those germs of the congenial soil in which they flourish. 
This is a commonplace of modern thinking, and I need not 
enlarge upon it. 

The conception of a Heavenly Father, interfering with the 
operations of nature, arose when the teachings of natural science 
were unknown. These teachings have been fruitful of sub- 
stantial results. The progress of mankind has been kept back 
for centuries by the disposition to expect, of the love and kind- 
ness of Providence, the benefits which, if obtainable at all, must 
be obtained by human effort. The progress of mankind has been 
incalculably advanced by the appeal to self-help, by the con- 
viction that “ the gods help them who help themselves,” which, 
after all, is synonymous with saying that, if we are to be saved, 
we must save one another.’ 

Literature. — Felix Adler, The Religion of Duty, New York, 
1905 ; W. M. Salter, Ethical Religion, Boston, 1891 ; Stanton 
Coit, Die ethische Bewegutw in der Religion, Leipzig, 1890 ; 
Walter L, Sheldon, An Ethical Movement, St. Louis, 1903 ; 
Georg von Gizycki, MoralpMlosopMe, Leipzig, 1888 ; Gustav 
Spiller, Faith in Man, London, 1908 ; Ethics and Religion 
(Essays by John Seeley and others), London, 1900; Alfred 
Moulet, Le Mouvement ithique,Baxis, lSQ9 \ Stanton Coit, The 
Message of Man, London, 1902 ; Ethical Hymn Book, London, 
1905. The following periodicals may be noted : The Ethical 
World, monthly, London; Ethical Addresses, monthly, Phil- 
adelphia ; Ethische Kultur, twice monthly, Berlin. 

Gustav Spillee. 

ETHICS.~I. The Scope OF Ethics.— I. Fact 
and ideal. — Everything may he looked at from 
two difierent points of view. We may take it 
simply as it is, seeking to discover how it came to 
he the thing it is, and how it is related to other 
things ; or we may compare it with some ideal of 
what it ought to be. We may call a spade a 
spade, and seek to discover the material of which 
it is made, who was the maker of it, how it is re- 
lated to other garden tools ; or we may notice that 
it is of the wrong size, the wrong make, in its 
wrong place. Corresponding to these two aspects 
of things, which we may call respectively fact and 
ideal, we have two kinds of sciences — those which 
concern themselves with the description and 
explanation of things as they are, and those which 
concern themselves with onr judgments upon 
them. The former class have sometimes been 
called ‘natural,’ the latter ‘normative’ or, as is 
better, * critical ’ sciences. 

Ethics is critical in the sense explained. Its 
subject-matter is human conduct and character, 
not as natural facts with a history and causal con- 
nexions with other facts, but as possessing value 
in view of a standard or ideal. This is sufficient 
to mark it out not only from natural sciences, hut 
from other less universal disciplines of the same 
class as itself. It distinguishes Ethics, for example, 
from law and grammar, which are concerned with 
types and principles of a comparatively local and 
temporary interest, and again from therapeutics 
and musical harmony, which, though of universal 
application, are concerned with some particular 
department of life. As contrasted with these, 
Ethics, like Logic and Esthetics, is not only of 
universal application, but refers to constant ele- 
ments in human nature. This distinction, indeed, 
may he said to he a vanishing one; there are 
principles of law (e.g. relating to theft or treason) 
which may he said to be universal, as there are 
rules of grammar; but, just in proportion as law 
and grammar deal with what is thus universal, 
they tend to merge in Logic and Ethics. 

2. Relation of Ethics to Psychology. — From 
what has been said in the previous paragraph the 
relation of Ethics to the closely allied sciences of 
Psychology and Sociology ought to be clear. The 
distinction between Ethics and Psychology does 
not consist, as has been maintained, in the fact 
that the one is a study of ‘ practical ’ life, while the 
other is a study of ‘ fact and theory,’ aiming only 
at the attainment of truth in itself, and having no 
interest in its practical applications. The ditfer- 
AT1P.A dnAR Tint; ftorresnond to that between theory 
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and practice, but to that between origin and value, 
the natural antecedents of a thing and the value 
that belongs to it in view of the purpose which it 
serves or the whole of which it is a part. Psycho- 
logy deals^ with ideas, feelings, volitions, from the 
former point of view. It seeks to analyze mental 
phenomena, and to find the connexions that sub- 
sist between the elements as part of the natural 
world no less than the elements of physics or 
chemistry. It has nothing to do with the judg- 
ments of value which we pass upon them, except 
in so far as th^ in turn may be described as 
natural facts.’^ The business of the psychologist 
‘is to understand, not to justify or condemn. He 
is concerned with appearance only. ... It is not 
the world as it ought to appear, but the world as 
it does appear, which is the outcome of psycho- 
logical development.'® Ethics, on the other hand, 
expressly concerns itself with our justifications and 
condemnations, considering them not as natural 
facts but as involving a criticism or standard of 
reference, which is not merely a natural fact either 
in the outer or in the inner world, but which, what- 
ever its relation to natural facts, is primarily an 
ideal in the mind. While Ethics is thus clearly 
distinguished from Psychology, it stands in the 
closest relation to it. The leading error of writers 
who, like Spencer and Haeckel, approach the sub- 
ject from the side of biology has been the failure 
consistently to realize that we are dealing here 
with psychical entities, and that no solid basis for 
the study can be laid except in a thoroughgoing 
analysis of the nature of volition, and of its rela- 
tion to our ideas and emotions. 

3. Ethics and Sociology. — The relation of Ethics 
to Sociology is more difficult to state. This is not 
wholly due to the indefiniteness of the newer 
science. For our present purpose it is sufficient to 
define Sociology as the science of the phenomena of 
mind and will m so far as they are modified by the 
social environment and exhibit themselves in chang- 
ing social conditions — a definition wide enough to 
include Economics, the History of Societies and In- 
stitutions, Anthropology, and the Psychology of 
peoples. The individual here appears as subject 
to * social control ' through the accretions of law, 
custom, tradition, and religion. The chief diffi- 
culty arises from the fact that the name itself 
suggests just such an ideal as that which Ethics 
claims as its subject-matter. It is, therefore, not 
surprising to find the claim put forward that 
Ethics is merely a subordinate department of Soci- 
ology, which for the first time has given precision 
to its conceptions by its demonstration that ‘a 
man’s first and last duty is to see and do those 
things which the social organism of which he is a 
member calls upon him to do.’® The question 
whether Ethics is ‘subordinate’ to Sociology or 
Sociology to Ethics need not trouble us. Every 
science may be said to be subordinate to that from 
which it draws its data. On the other hand, a 
science may be said to be of higher rank in respect 
to another, in so far as it recognizes diffex'ences of 
value in the data it receives from it, and sets it- 
self to discover the ground on which these differ- 
ences rest. It is this that marks ofl:’ Ethics from 
Sociology. Sociology treats social customs and 
institutions in the same spirit of impartiality as 
Psychology treats sentiments, beliefs, and volitions. 
Ethics, on the other hand, is concerned through- 
out with values. It considers social forms and 
institutions from the point of view of their com- 
pleteness and coherence as expressions of human 

1 See recent developments on the * assumptions ’ and feelings 
of value that underlie mental processes, e.g, in W, Urban’s 
VaZuati<my its Nature and Laws, London, 1909. 

2 Stout, Analytic Psychology, 1896, i. 12. 

2 Sidgwick, MisceUcmeous Essays and Add/resaes, xi., London, 

tm. 


nature. It asks whether the social life is the best 
or the only life for a human soul. ‘ In what way 
through society, and in what characteristics of 
society, does the soul lay hold of its truest self, or 
become, in short, the most that it has in it to be ? 
How does the social life at its best compare with 
the life of art, of knowledge, or of religion, and 
can the same principle be shown to be active in all 
of them ? ’ ^ 

Yet, when we have realized the distinction between what 
may be called the causal and the teleological points of view as 
the starting-points for different disciplines, it is no less a mis- 
take to insist too pedantically on their separation. The rise of 
Sociology in modern times may to a large extent be traced to 
an ethical dissatisfaction with existing forms of political and 
social organization, and any attempt to exclude reference to 
distinctions of value as irrelevant to it in its later develop- 
ments, or to confine it to naturalistic discussions of origin and 
growth, must be detrimental to the science, depriving it of its 
legitimate inspiration and hampering its usefulness. Perhaps 
the attempt to do so is the reason why the abstract study of 
Sociology has hitherto been in general so disappointing, and 
why its most conspicuous successes have been in fields in 
wliich, as in the study of Pauperism, Criminology, Eugenics, 
and Education, the practical interest has been dominant. 
Similarly, from the side of Ethics, the barrenness of many of its 
discussions and the abstractness of many of its theories are 
largely due to the neglect of sociological considerations. It is 
safe to say that there can be no true understanding of the 
nature and tendencies of forms of moral judgment and of social 
institution apart from the study of their origin and history. If 
all our ethical notions are at present on an expanding scale, if 
we are reaching forward to wider and clearer ideas as to the 
meaning of charity, temperance, and simplicity in life, com- 
mercial honesty, the objects and methods of punishment, the 
meaning and social value of religion, it is because of the stimu- 
lation we have received from sociological investigations into 
the effects of almsgiving, of luxury, of unregulated competition 
and speculation, of our present system of prison discipline, of 
the secularization of morality. If, on the other hand, our 
minds are still confused as to the demands of the cardinal 
principle of justice — some desiring to base it on desert, others 
on need, others on abstract equality— this is probably because 
we have hitherto, in our speculations upon it, made too little 
use of the idea, with which Sociology has familiarized us, of 
life as consisting in the organized efforts of differently endowed 
individuals towards the realization of a social ideal, and the 
ultimate claim of each individual to the opportunity of contri- 
buting to it according to his ability. 

4. Ethics and Metaphysics. — In a time of reac- 
tion against metaphysical ideas it is not surprising 
to meet with a wide-spread suspicion of anything 
that would seem to make practical truth depend 
on speculative. This attitude of mind seems to 
arise from a mistaken view of the nature both of 
Ethics and of Metaphysics. Of the former we 
have already said enough. Metaphysics has been 
defined as only a particularly obstinate effort to 
think clearly. But the only way to think a thing 
out into clearness is to think it in its relations 
to other things, more particularly to the whole to 
which it belongs ; and, seeing that no finite whole 
stands by itself, hut each leads us out into some 
wider and more emhracive system, till we reach the 
universe of created things, there is no knowledge 
completely clear except that which seeks to see 
things snd specie Universi. Philosophy, since the 
time of Plato, has been familiar with the concep- 
tion of the universe as thus consisting of a hierarchy 
of systems related to one another in an order of 
greater or less comprehensiveness or ‘ concreteness,’ 
and of the higher form of knowledge as meta- 
physical in the sense just explained. But, for 
common sense, which is concerned with objects of 
everyday experience in their relation to human 
wants, and even for science, which is concerned 
with the extension and organization of the know- 
ledge necessary for the effective exploitation of 
material things, such a form of explanation may 
be said to be so remote as to be of quite negligible 
importance. The more particular and exclusive 
an object {i*e. the nearer to ordinary sense-percep- 
tion and ordinary physical needs), the remoter it is 
from the all-comprehending Whole, and the less 
is there occasion to raise ultimate questions of its 

1 Bosanquet, Philosophical Theory of the State, London, 1899, 
p. 60 [2nd ed. 19101. 
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place within it. Mind and will pe clearly not 
such objects. They are high up in the scale of 
universality and comprehensiveness. So embracive 
a universe as that which they constitute might 
with some justice be itself regarded as the whole, 
in reference to which such particular objects and 
even such universals as art and science find their 
meaning. 

It was an instinctive perception of this relation that led Mill 
and other philosophers of the middle of last century to use 
Psychology and Metaphysics interchangeably, and that forced so 
representative an experientialist as William James to admit, in 
the Preface to the Italian edition of Principles of Psychology , 
that in the years which had passed since the publication of his 
book he had become more and more convinced of the dif&culty 
of treating Psychology without introducing some true philo- 
sophy of his own. 

If this be true of the psychological treatment of 
the facts of mind, it would seem to he so a fortiori 
of the ethical. The very definition of Ethics as a 
science of ends or ideals raises the question of the 
difference of the teleological from the causal point 
of view, and of their relation to one another. On 
the other hand, the claim of these ends or ideals to 
be universal and absolute for human life necessarily 
raises the metaphysical question of the place of 
human life itself m the whole scheme of things. 
This is the reason why the * metaphysical basis ’ or 
(less ambiguously) the metaphysical implications 
of Ethics are a matter of concern not only to philo- 
sophers, but to the community at large, wherever 
it has begun to reflect on the nature and authority 
of moral imperatives, and why controversies, c.y. 
as to the educational value of religion, which to 
modern Gallios seem to be ‘questions of words 
and names,’ and to be disturbances of peaceful 
progress, are in reality indications of alertness to 
mmortant practical differences. 

W hether we shall express the relation here indi- 
cated as one of ‘ dependence ’ will again turn upon 
the meaning we assign to the word. If it be meant 
that Ethics is a deductive science like geometry, 
consisting of a series of constructions and demon- 
strations syllogistically derived from principles 
resting upon metaphysical proofs, nothing could be 
more foreign to modem notions. It seems doubtful 
whether there ever has been any serious attempt to 
treat Ethics in this way. Even Spinoza’s classical 
Ethica ordine geometrico demonstrata fails to con- 
ceal the essentially inductive character of his opera- 
tions, and may he said to have only preached Bacon- 
ianism under the form of the syllogism. On the 
other hand, if we mean that, owing to the univer- 
sality of the subject-matter, ethical discussion from 
the outset marches with metaphysical, and that 
there are points at which it is so difficult — or even 
impossihle—to discover any scientific frontier be- 
tween them that they may be said to merge in one 
another, there is suincient truth in the statement. 
But it must be understood that it is meant in no 
other sense than that in which Mechanics may be 
said to depend on Physics, Economics on Sociology, 
or any other of the more ‘ abstract ’ sciences upon 
the more comprehensive and concrete with which 
it stands in immediate relation. And this sense, 
it should he further noticed, is the opposite of that 
which is commonly understood by dependence. 

II. The SPEGIAL PROBLEMS OF MODERN 
Ethics. — The preceding abstract statement will 
become clearer after a glance at the main stages in 
the development of ethical theory, with a view to 
indicating the special problems of modern Ethics 
and the directions in which it seeks for an answer 
to them. 

The first sketch of a complete moral philosophy we owe to 
Plato and Aristotle. What distinguished their theories and 
gave them a permanent value was the perception that human 
goodness is not merely the expression by the individual will of 
the essential nature of social life-significant and conclusive 
though their demonstration of this was. To live the good life 
was not simply to be a citizen ; it also expressed the true nature 


and purpose of the world in general, and thus united the human 
to the Divine. To Plato the highest form of human life could 
only be the outcome of a vision of the eternal Good ; to Aristotle 
(herein out-Platoing Plato) it was itself that vision — a putting 
aside of our mortality that we may ourselves live in the Eternal.^ 

It is true that the dualism latent in all ancient philosophy led 
in the end to the separation between a human and a Divine 
order of virtue. Just as Cicero (de Nat. Eeor. 53) tells us that 
the stars have two names — one from the appearances by which 
they are known to mortal men, another from the names of the 
immortals— so Plotinus (Enn. i. 2) distinguished between an 
earthly and a heavenly form of Temperance, Courage, Wisdom, 
and Justice. Yet the intention remained of seeking for the 
ultimate justification of moral goodness in an order which, 
while it includes humanity, is more than human. 

With the development of the dualism between the individual 
and society on the one hand, and the temporal and the spiritual 
on the other, which may be said to have been the work of the 
succeeding period, there came the need to find some justifica- 
tion other than human nature itself for requirements which 
forced the claims of others in contrast to self, of the spirit in 
contrast to the flesh, upon the conscience. The main feature 
of mediseval and early modern Ethics may be said to have been 
the removal of the centre of moral energy from the vision of a 
perfected human nature, caressing the Divine upon earth, to 
that of perfected happiness in heaven. Credo ut inteUigam had 
its ethi^ equivalent in Credo ut agam. Only when the spirit 
of Plato revived, as in the Florentine Platonists of the IGth 
cent., or in the Cambridge Idealists of the 17th, did the faith 
begin to be recovered that goodness means participation in the 
Divine order of Nature and human society. On the other hand, 
when, with the rationalizing spirit of the 18th cent., the attempt 
was made to find a natural basis for the moral life, it is not sur- 
prising that, in the spirit of the older dualism, moralists should 
have been driven to seek for it in the only principle other than 
revelation that seemed to be available — that of self-love. 

It was Kant who first clearly struck the note of modem 
Ethics, in pointing to the idea of humanity, or of fully developed 
human nature, as the centre of the moral world. Not only is 
devotion to this the bond of all social union — the condition of 
realizing a ‘kingdom of ends —but in it is to he found the 
revelation to the individual soul of the ultimate meaning of 
things. This note had its most powerful echo in this country 
in the course of the 19th cent, in the writings of Thomas 
Carlyle, who taught that fidelity to duty is not only the one 
condition of inward peace, but the preserving principle of human 
society and the way of access into the Divine purpose of crea- 
tion. This doctrine at once carried Kant and his great English 
interpreters beyond the naturalism of the positive and utili- 
tarian Ethics on the one hand, and the supernaturalism of the 
orthodox theology of their time on the other. Unfortunately 
Kant inherited the psychology of his opponents, which reduced 
all motives to forms of pleasure-seeking, and he could escape 
its results only by setting up in its place the barren end of 
obedience to an abstract command of reason, while Carlyle had 
too great a contempt for the systematizing spirit of his time 
ever to seek a psychological foundation for truths which he 
regarded as sufficiently obvious to intuition. 

The task to which modern Ethics has set itself may 
thus he said to be the justification of this tran- 
scendentalism in the light of what recent theory 
has to say (1) on the natoe of volition, (2) on the 
standard of our judgments on voluntary acts, and 
(3) on the grounds that we have for conceiving of 
this standard as rooted in the nature of things. A 
condensed discussion of these three problems, 
under the headings of the Psychology, the Logic, 
and the Metaphysics of Ethics, is all that the 
present article can attempt. 

III. The Psychology OF ETHJCS.--I. General 
nature of volition. ^ — The recognition of the element 
of seeking or ‘ conation ’ as fundamental to con- 
sciousness may be said to be the starting-point 
of modern Psychology. What ^ives unity and 
continuity to conscious life, binding its elements 
together as a magnetic field hinds the particles of 
loose metal which come within it, is a purposeful 
tension, appearing under two forms — according as 
it is directed to change in the inner or in the outer 
world. Metaphysicians have spoken of this funda- 
mental factor as ‘ will,’ but Psychology is wise in 
marking the distinction between mere instinctive, 
involuntary striving, and self-direction towards a 
consciously conceived end, and in confining will 
or volition to the latter. It thus arrives at the 
definition of volition as the self-direction of a 
conscious subject through the idea of a change, 
whether in the contents of the mind itself or in the 

1 EthieSt X. vii. 8. 

2 The only adequate treathient of volition in English is the 
series of articles in Mind, new ser., vols. x.-xiii. 
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external world. In the form both of attention and 
of overt action, volition is closely related to feeling 
or interest, seeing that it is only on tlie basis of 
some intrinsic or acquired attractiveness in the 
object, some point of affinity between it and the 
psychical or psycho-physical structure, that desire 
can be initiated or sustained. There is no such 
thing as determination by ‘ pure reason.’ Apparent 
cases, as in the preference of duty to inclination, 
are cases of determination by a deeper inclination, 
not of feelingless choice. At the other extreme, 
actions prompted by vivid ideas or temporary 
obsessions just cease to resemble volitions in pro- 
portion as the vividness comes from the accidental 
circumstances of the moment, instead of being, as 
it normally is, a function of a felt affinity between 
the object and the soul or psycho-physical organism. 
Whether we shall call tne movement towards the 
source of this feeling in all cases ‘ desire,’ or reserve 
that term for cases in which, owing to obstruction 
in the fulfilment of a conation, the object stands 
out as something merely possible in more or less 
painfully felt contrast to the present or actual, is 
a question of terminology. The essential point to 
notice is that objects attract, as Aristotle saw, 
<hs ipti)fi€pa, or not at all. 

2. The development of volition. — The develop- 
ment of will is thus the development of interest. 
It follows the line of growing susceptibility to 
objects which are more remote from the mere 
physical stimulus, and which correspond to a wider 
and deeper internal organization. The growth of 
the power of attention (q.v.) is the most obvious 
illustration of this. In its earlier stages attention 
is controlled by the merely mechanic^d pressure of 
presentations and ideas — their vividness, per- 
sistence, novelty — or by their merely external 
connexions of coexistence or sequence, and their 
superficial resemblances. We have the beginning 
of self-direction when the succession of presenta- 
tions passes under the control of some idea of 
what IS wanted, as in purposeful observation or 
recall. At a higher stage still the process is freed 
from all immediate reference to an external world, 
and becomes in the proper sense self-sustained, as 
in imaginative constructions or trains of reasoning. 
Intellectual education means the development of 
the power of the free exercise of the attention in 
such self-sustaining activities, under the guidance 
of comparatively abstract and remote intellectual 
ends. This is rendered possible by the formation, 
in the mind, of an intellectual ‘interest’ or 
appercipient system which acts as a principle of 
selection and organization in the objects and ideas 
that come before the mind, and, as it gains strength, 
extends and deepens its influence over the flow of 
mental life. Such interests or dominant selective 
principles are not to be regarded as possessions of 
the mind, still less as forces acting from without 
upon it. They are what give character and in- 
dividuality to a man’s intellectual life, and enable 
us to speak of him in the proper sense as a mind 
at all.^ 

Precisely parallel with these stages in the develop- 
ment of the ‘internal will’ are those which are 
distinguishable in the development of the will in 
the ordinary sense. Corresponding to the semi- 
involuntary control of the attention by the external 
world or by insistent ideas is control by impulse, 
pressing appetite, or the fascination of isolated 
practical ideas. What is characteristic of this 
stage is the absence of any reference to the idea of 
the self as a whole. Inhibitions and hesitations 
occur, but they are caused by the conflict of 
impulses with one another, rather than by the 
conflict of an idea, with which the mind identifies 

1 See W. Mitchell, Structure and Growth of the Jfindt, London, 
1907. 


itself, with any or all of them. Selection and 
control come with the power of identifying ourselves 
with remoter objects, and bringing nearer objects 
into a form wjfiich may harmonize with their 
attainment. It is a further stage when these 
objects in turn become subordinated to some idea 
of the self as a whole, which thenceforth becomes 
the subduing, organizing principle of a life. Such 
dominating ideas are not something merely 
possessed by a man. They possess the man, or 
rather they make him the man he is. They are 
his will and personality. It is only when they 
find expression in his actions that we account him 
fully himself. Where they fail, we set about 
seelcing for some passing state, some accidental 
circumstance, outside the man himself, which, if 
it does not ‘ excuse ’ him, may give us the clue to 
the situation. 

We have spoken of attention and overt volition as thoug^h 
they were two species of the same genus. But the connexion 
is much closer. They are rather to be regarded as the 
beginning and end of the same process. The condition of all 
action is attention to that which is to be enacted. It is for 
this reason that, different though ideo-motor action is from 
I true volition, it has been taken as giving us the clue to its 
[ underlying nature. Ideo-motor action depends on the 
accidental occupation of attention by a passing motor suggestion 
owing to temporary absence of mind, though it ought not to be 
forgotten that even here the occupation of the attention 
depends in turn on the interest, instinctive or acquired, which 
attaches to the object either as an end desirable in itself, or 
as a means to some further end with which the agent has 
identified himself. Volition consists in the selective occupa- 
tion of the attention by an idea owing to its perceived harmony 
with a permanent interest, and is essentially ‘presence of 
mind.* 

3. Will and character. — The analysis of volition 
thus carries us beyond the single act to the 
volitional dispositions on which it depends. The 
totality of these dispositions in the individual is 
his character, his ‘will’ in the substantial sense, 
in distinction from the volitions which go to form 
it and are the outcome of it. To the formation of 
will as thus defined a variety of factors contribute 
— inherited instincts, temperament or emotional 
disposition, circumstances both physical and social. 
But by far the most important are the reactions of 
the will itself to the suggestions which these 
supply, and the habits which thus become impressed 
upon it. Character has hence been defined as the 
habit of the will. It has seemed to thinkers such 
as Socrates and Kousseau that this definition is a 
contradiction in terms, seeing that character in any 
sense in which it is of value must involve freedom 
from the tyranny of habit. The difficulty is met, 
not, as by H. Bergson,^ by drawing a hard and 
fast line between motor habits which are correlated 
with cerebral action, and the free life of mind, but 
by noting the distinction between narrower or 
mechanical and the wider or, as we might call them, 
adaptive habits whose office it is to control them 
in the interest of life as a whole. In this sense 
Eousseau spoke of the habit of acquiring no 
habit, and Aristotle defined virtue itself as the 
habit of aiming at the mean. The above analysis 
enables us to add that these habits are, in the last 
resort, habits of attention, and to understand 
how, by practice in adapting conduct to embracive 
ends, the habit of being controlled by these ends 
— ^in other words, a moral character — ^may be 
acquired.^ 

4. The social will. — In the older psychology, 
which conceived of pleasure or the avoidance of 
pain as the single ultimate motive, objects of 
social value could enter into the content of the 
will only in so far as they could be made to appear 
as a means to the furtherance of that end, or, 
through the principle of association, come to be 
mistaken for it. It was an advance on this 
individualistic psychology when it came to be seen 

1 Matter and Memory , Eng. tr. 1911, passim. 

2 See Stout, op, cit, i. 194. 
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that the experience of pleasure presupposes 
instinct and desire, and the social instincts were 
admitted to a place of at least equal importance 
with the self - preservative or self-assertive. It 
was a further advance still when it was recog- 
nized that the social instincts are merely va^e 
tendencies, apart from the filling and the moulding 
which they receive from contact with the developed 
life of the society into which the individual is horn. 
Just as mental development depends for stimulus 
and guidance on the social medium, and, more 
particularly, on the social institution of language, 
so the development of will depends on the assimila- 
tion of the purposes represented hy social institu- 
tions and customs. There was then no longer any 
difficulty in understanding how corporate ends, e.g. 
family life, which satisfied deep-rooted instincts 
and claimed attention from the first, should pass 
into the structure of the mind and become objects 
of interest in the sense explained above of at least 
equal compelling power with that of the more 
personal. Moreover, it was no longer necessary 
to conceive of the individual and the social as lying 
outside of each other and requiring to be linked 
together by any artificial apparatus of ‘ association.’ 
Their continuity and interdependence were a mere 
matter of ascertained fact. ‘The individual self 
and the community are not centres of different 
circles ; they may rather be said to be the two foci 
in relation to which we may describe the course 
of human activity.’ ^ 

So far the facts seemed plain. But, on the 
further questions of the precise description of the 
process of assimilation and the resulting content, 

‘ social ’ psychologists were by no means so clear. 
With respect to the former question, it was prob- 
ably the genius of G. Tarde which first effectively 
directed attention to the part played by imitation. 
Other psychologists, such as Baldwin, were not 
slow to follow and apply the principle to explain 
the appropriation of the purposes and the feelings 
of others and the development of the individual into 
a socius.^ With respect to the second question, 
the current view of what is meant by a universal 
led to the interpretation of the result as a mere 
reproduction of the same content in an indefinite 
number of individuals. A closer analysis of what 
is meant by imitation seems to show that — except 
in the case of the children’s game, or the savage’s 
exaggerated respect for precedent, of which this is 
perhaps itself an imitation — imitation in the strict 
sense of the word plays but a small part in social 
life. Even where the suggestion comes from the 
action of another, and not from the requirements 
of a situation, there is adaptation and invention : 
the suggestion is what Stout calls ‘relative.* 
Where, on the other hand, it is the situation that 
works, as in reefing a sail or felling a tree (and 
this is the typical ‘ social’ cpe), what we have is 
co-operation and not imitation. Similarly, what 
is or value in the result of imitation, even where 
this is prominent, is not the seeing as another sees, 
or the feeling as he feels (out of this no socius 
could develop), but the formation, in the individual, 
of the conception of a whole to whose life he con- 
tributes, not by doing as another does, but by 
doing something which is suggested to his own in- 
ventive imagination by the situation in which he 
finds himself. 

In what has just been said we have kept strictly within the 
limits of Psychology, but beyond the psychological problem of 
the origin of the social will in the individual is the philosophical 
one of the reality in society of a will which is not something 
entirely outside the individual will, and yet, as something more 
comprehensive, continuous and internally harmonious, is some- 
thing also more substantial than it. It the doctrine of the 


1 W. E. Soriey, Tfuf Moral Life^ Oamb. TJniv. Press, 1911. 
s See esp. Mental Development in the ChUd and the Race. 
New York and London, 1896. 


reality of the social will was not expressly formulated by Plato 
and Aristotle, it lies very near the view they took of the State 
as the individual writ large and as * prior to the family and the 
individual.’ As has recently been clearly shown by Gierke, i it 
formed the assumption of the whole mediaeval theory of the 
State. It was first clearly stated in modern times, though as 
a brilliant paradox, by Rousseau, and has found its way into 
modern political philosophy in divers not wholly compatible 
forms, through Comte, Hegel, Lotze, and Wundt. The state- 
ment of it in the last of these writers (MhioSy iii. 20), founded 
as it is on the best available psychological analysis, is of peculiar 
value at the present time. In our own country it was held in 
a somewhat mystical form by J. H. Newman, but has been ex- 
pounded recently as an integral part of Idealistic philosophy by 
Bosanquet. 

5. The freedom of the will. — It is unlikely that 
so important a transformation in psychological 
theory as that sketched above should be without 
bearing on the question of the freedom of the will. 
So long as the point of view of Psychology was 
identified with that of the physical sciences, we can 
understand how there must have appeared to he an 
impasse between Psychology and the assumption 
on which all judgments of merit and demerit and 
of moral and civic responsibility rested. So soon, 
on the other hand, as it was recognized that the 
central fact from which any true psychology must 
start is the idea of a progressively realized end, a 
breach was made in the older form of determinism, 
and the question was reopened whether it is possible 
to harmonize the findings of science and morality. 
Even from the point of view of Biology it ought 
not to be difficult, except for one who sets out with 
an invincible prejudice iu favour of the exclusive 
validity of the categories of the inorganic sciences, 
to admit that to render the facts intelligible they 
must be seen with other eyes than those of the 
physicist or the chemist. Life depends on the 
storage of physical energy, it maintains itself in 
and through a system of mechanical strains and 
impacts ; but these are taken up into a scheme 
that ^oes beyond them ; and, in so far as this is so, 
the me of the humblest plant is free in a sense 
denied to the motions of the heavens. ^ A fortiori 
all this is true of beings who not only live but can 
make their life an object — ^who to adjustment to 
environment and determination from within can 
add determination by the idea of the self. Self- 
conscious mind is stul subject to the laws of in- 
organic matter and of mere life. In the instincts 
and appetites which it inherits, in the habits which 
it acquires, it carries about with it a system of 
forces which, while they stimulate and give stability 
to its life, constantly threaten its own peculiar 
nature. Yet, so long as it bears also about with it 
a spark of human purpose, it contains a principle 
that enables it to turn all these into means and to 
vindicate a new form of being, which is free in the 
still higher sense of having the power to set every- 
thing else, even its own freedom, over against 
itself, and to convert it into an instrument of self- 
development. Such freedom will be more or less 
complete, according as more or less of the insight 
which experience has brought as to the meanmg of 
the life that calls for devmopment is embodied in 
the action— in other words, according as a man 
lives more habitually and consistently in his deepest 
purposes and is more completely seli-possessed. 

What modern Paycholog:}' claims is that in this conception, 
which we might call that of ‘ degrees of freedom,* we have a 
point of view from which the old controversy between liber- 
tarian and dcterminist may cease. As against the old determin- 
ism we must admit that reason is free. In Logic this is not 
denied. In conception and inference the mind first asserts its 
freedom from the pressure of what is merely external, whether 
in the apparent connexions of the data or m the vividness and 
persistence of their presentation to the mind. Yet (as against 
any theory of mere mdeterminism) we must maintain that it is 
free from these only to submit itself to its own law, and to be 
more completely under the constraint of logical connexion. In 


1 Political Theories of the Middle Age^ Cambridge, 1900. For 
an account of the various forms in which the reality of the general 
will has been conceived, see M. M, Davis, Psychological Inter-' 
pretatiom of Society, Columbia University Publications. 1909. 
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«ay5ng, as he does, that he ‘ could not conclude otherwise,’ the 
reasoner asserts not his bondage, but his freedom. It is only 
apparently diifferent with conduct. True, there is commonly a 
wider gulf between seeing what is reasonable and giving effect 
to it in action than between seeing a logical consequence and 
admitting it. But this is only because living is a more complic- 
ated business than thinking. The principle is the same. The 
will asserts its freedom (1) in resisting mere impulse, (2) in 
collecting itself for rational decision, (3) in refusing to allow 
itself to be diverted from its resolution. At each of these points 
it is dependent upon forces of habit and suggestion over which 
it has no direct control. But at each point also it is more than 
any of these habits, and has the power of taking this something 
more as its guiding principle. Just in proportion, moreover, 
as it does so does it feel at the moment of action that it could 
not do other than it does. But it does not on that account 
excuse itself for the result ; on the contrary, it is all the more 
ready to accept the issue as its own. Responsibility, in a word, 
grows, like freedom, with the extent to which our conduct has 
been forced upon us as the onljr true expression of what we 
desire to be. If the question is still pressed upon u« whether in 
actual fact it could have been different, the answer is at once 
No and Yes — ^No, if it be meant that, the agent being what he 
was, his conduct could have been other ; Yes, if it be meant 
that his character was no inevitable result of a history in which 
moral purpose, individual and social, has failed to enter as a 
controlling factor. 

An unbiased consideration of the implications of our judg- 
ments of moral approval and disapproval and of the principles 
underlying punishment will he found to support these con- 
clusions. It shows that in the case most favourable for moral 
judgment, viz. that of one’s own actions, what gives remorse its 
sting is not so much that I have done the action as that I was 
of such a character as to be capable of doing it If I could per- 
suade myself that the action expressed no permanent features 
of my will, this conviction, instead of bringing an access of con- 
trition, as it ought to do on the libertarian theory, would bring 
a feeling of relief analogous to that which I might experience if 
I discovered that I had done it in my sleep, or had not done it 
at all. Similarly with regard to punishment. Punishment is 
the reaction of society against the offences of the individual, 
and is justifiable only on the assumption, first, that there is a 
real connexion between action and character, and, second, that , 
through reform or * example ’ it makes for better character in 
the offender, in the community, or in both. 

6. Hedonism. — Like the controversy as to free 
will, that as to the relation of pleasure to desire, if | 
not actually an anachronism in the light of recent ; 
analysis, is on the fair way to become so. It | 
follows, from what has been said of the dependence ; 
of all conscious processes on the pre-existence of 
dispositions with which presented objects are in 
felt harmony or discord, that without feeling there 
can be no volition. In this sense we might accept 
Miirs dictum,^ that * desiring a thing and finding 
it pleasant, aversion to it and thinking of it as 
painful, are phenomena entirely inseparable, or 
rather two parts of the same phenomenon ’ (though 
for ‘ as painful * we should have to substitute ‘ with 
pain*). But, since Mill wrote these words, the 
distinction between the idea of a thing and the 
idea of the pleasure to he derived from it has been 
frequently pointed out ; and, seeing that these are 
clearly different phenomena, it seems obvious that 
to desire a thing, and to desire the pleasure we 
expect from it, are not one and the same pheno- 
menon, hut are entirely separable phenomena. 
The recognition of this distinction may be said to 
have rendered the older form of hedonism no longer 
a tenable account of the nature of will and desire. 
It can no longer be maintained that it is the 
pleasure-giving quality of things that makes them 
objects of desire. 

Of the existence of the type of character known as the 
pleasure-seeking, there can, of course, be no question ; hut the 
pleasure-seeker gets his name not so much from his identifying 
himself with pleasure in the abstract as from his habitually 
identifying himself with objects which have so little claim to 
human significance that the pleasures and pains connected with 
them are their most striking attribute- He seeks satisfaction 
in the line of least resistance, and runs his life on the cheap. 
The normal man has acquired, through education, sufficient 
strength of mind to he able to combat casual impulses and 
desires by a reference to the concrete interests with which he 
habitually identifies himself, and to face the effort of attention 
Involved in banishing contradictory suggestions. The mind of 
the pleasure-seeker, on the other hand, is like a sluice without 
a gate. Casual suggestions sweep unresisted through it, be- 
cause of his inability to face the effort required to sustain an 
inhibiting idea in the centre of attention. His characteristic is. 


not that he seeks or finds the greatest pleasure in the things he 
chooses, but that he fails to find sufiScient pleasure in anything 
else. 

This conclusion is confirmed by recent criticism 
of the second part of the ordinary doctrine of 
pleasure-seeking, viz. that pleasure operates as a 
motive in proportion to its anticipated amount, 
that * to desire anything, except in proportion as 
the idea of it is pleasant, is a physical and meta- 
physical impossibility.*^ It is a well-known law 
that feelings ‘blunt themselves by repetition.* 
While this is a loss for feeling, it is a gain for 
practice. Objects operate as springs of action, in 
proportion not to the amount of emotional disturb- 
ance they cause, but to the influence they have 
acquired over us through our habits of thought and 
action, and the deposits of feeling that we call our 
sentiments in connexion with them. This is the 
reason why sense-gratifications are sought by the 
leasure-seeker himself, under a law of continually 
iminishing emotional returns and yet of continu- 
ally increasing motive pressure. 

Recent hedonism has sought to accommodate itself to these 
criticisms by maintaining that they are irrelevant to the main 
contention, which is that it is their pleasure-giving quality, and 
not their felt relation to the will as a system of purposes, that 
gives value to things. But, while avoiding the difficulty of 
identifying the object of desire with pleasure, this reading of 
the doctrine comes into conflict with tne recognition by recent 
Psychology that pleasure is a function of need, and not need of 
leasure. The satisfaction of felt need necessarily is pleasant, 
ut the degree or amount of the pleasure, while it may be a 
gauge of the momentary pressingness of the need, can never be 
the standard of its value for life as a whole. On the contrary, 
the worth of the pleasure must follow worth of the need, of 
whose satisfaction it is the sign. 

7. Conscience. — The justification of the pressure 
which conscience exercises upon the will is a 
question of Ethics in the stricter sense of the word. 
The question of the precise nature and origin of 
the feeling of constraint which the word represents 
belongs to Psychology. 

The will, we have seen, is identical with the dis- 

E osition to be attracted by things which are in 
armony with the dominant practical interests, 
and to be repelled from things which are in contra- 
diction to them. From this it follows that these 
centres of practical interest, whatever they may 
be, must have the power, either separately or in 
conjunction, of exercising a certain pressure upon 
conduct in so far as there exists a consciousness of 
its general bearing in furthering or obstructing the 
purposes they represent. In reference to each of 
them there is a line of conduct which approves 
itself, another which disapproves itself. Wherever 
we have such a centre Ave have the conditions of 
such a feeling, the degree of pressure thus exercised 
varying in proportion to the depth and permanence 
of the interest concerned. The feeling of harmony 
or discord of conduct with a ruling interest is, in 
fact, a rudimentary conscience, and by a suggestive 
use of language is sometimes spoken of in this way. 
In this sense we hear of the craftsman’s conscience 
and the student’s conscience — even the miser’s con- 
science, which makes the profitless expenditure of 
a sixpenny-piece a positive pain. What differ- 
entiates conscience, in the distinctly moral sense, 
from these consciences is merely the depth and the 
permanence of the interest in which it has its roots, 
if the reader is inclined to resent such an account 
as a cheapening of an element in human nature 
which he has been accustomed to regard as its 
highest manifestation, the reply is the same as 
that already given in regard to the will in general. 
In seeking to introduce intelligibility and con- 
tinuity into the moral life by refusing to acknow- 
ledge any element without analogy elsewhere— any 
psychical Melchizedek without father or mother 
in human experience— we do not deny specific 
character to the experience we seek thus to under- 
stand. It is, therefore, quite consistent with the 


1 UtUitarianiwmy p. 53. 
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recognition of a conscience in sensu eminente to 
endeavour to conceive of it as merely an extension, 
to a pre-eminent interest, of the pressure exercised 
upon conduct in general by any interest whatsoever. 

The general nature and ground of this pre- 
eminence is, as we have seen, a question for Ethics 
proper. Psychology is concerned with the means 
and order of its development. It seeks to make it 
comprehensible how, appearing first as a vague 
instinctive pressure from within, and finding its 
counterpart in established custom without, the 
tribal self comes to dominate every other, mould- 
ing the individual into a homogeneous system of 
habits— worci? or In its subsequent develop- 
ment this ‘ morality ’ follows in the track of de- 
veloping self-consciousness in general. A definite 
stage is reached when the social spirit brings forth 
heroes and ‘founders,’ who not only embody in 
their own lives conspicuous forms of social excel- 
lence or ‘ virtue,’ ^ hut possess the insight of genius 
into the significance of virtue in general, and are 
able through individual prestige to give it firm 
roots iu national life. These ‘ creative souls,’ as 
Plato 2 calls them — ‘parents of virtue of every 
kind ’—become thenceforth, through the force of 
suggestion, a living law or conscience to the nation 
to which they belong. It is another stage when 
the demand arises to have usage and inherited 
authority defined and restrained by written law. 
But it is not until, owing to the growth of reflexion, 
the social hearing of difierent types of moral char- 
acter comes to he realized, and their goodness 
becomes transparent in the light of the social well- 
being they serve, that we reach the highest form 
of social conscience. Virtue is thenceforth know- 
ledge, or at least implies knowledge. Actions and 
types of character at first approved because they 
have the stamp of authority, law, or custom come 
to be approved for their own sake. Yet the same 
principle works throughout : there is no real break 
anywhere. J ust as Logic works obscurely in the pro- 
cessi by which we accept our beliefs from ordinary 
sense-experience or common hearsay, so morality 
works obscurely in the earlier manifestations of 
social solidarity. Fear is the beginning of wisdom, 
because there is more in it than fear. And, just 
as the progress of belief is best represented as a 
continuous process by which the false is separated 
from the true, and casual apercus and accidentally 
received opinions become purified in the light of 
organized science, so the progress of moral feeling 
is to he conceived of as a continuous development 
from unconscious acceptance of tribal custom to 
the enlightened citizenship or humanitarianism of 
the patriot or the philanthropist. 

Iv. Tee Logic of JEtejcs.--i. The idea of a 
logic of moral value, more than once appealed to 
in the preceding paragraphs, is contrary to two 
widely held hut opposite ethical theories. On the 
one hand it is maintained that none is needed, on 
the other that none is possible. 

(a) The development of morality, it is held, is 
the result of natural selection. Once understand 
how in the inter-tribal struggle for existence a form 
of character in individuals has been developed which 
favours survival, and yon have an answer — the only 
answer needed — to the question of the ground of its 
authority. Character is good because it survives, 
it does not survive because it is good ; de facto is 
dc Jure ; its might is its right. 

After what has already been said as to the 
development of will, we shall not he accused of 
under-estimating the value of the history of moral 
ideas. Conscience, like everything else, stands in 
relation to historical fact, hut it is, in its essence, 
as we have seen, a form of self-consciousness, and, 

1 SeeHegeFs PhUosophf of Law, seat. 150. 

3 Symposium, 209. 


as such, claims the right to test the fact by its 
relation to the self. It is for this reason that the 
appeal to nature (as the name for what actually 
exists) must remain unconvincing. Unless it can 
he shown, apart from the actual course of develop- 
ment, that there exists some essential relation 
between social solidarity and the rational element 
in human nature, in other words, that will obeys a 
logic of its own which forbids it to find rest in any- 
thing merely individual, it is difficult to see on 
what foundations our judgments of value, and the 
feeling of obligation which depends on them, can 
rest. 

Darwin himself noticed the difficulty of explain- 
ing, on the principles of natural evolution, the emo- 
tions that lead to philanthropic efibrts to preserve 
the weak. More recently w. James ^ has called 
attention to the feeling of the inward dignity of 
certain spiritual attitudes — serenity, simplicity, 
etc. — as quite inexplicable except by an innate pre- 
ference of the more ideal attitude for its own pure 
sake. To this it might be added that, as a matter 
of history, these attitudes seem first to have arisen 
in nations which had already been absorbed by 
conquest, and had long ceased to compete effect- 
ively for national existence, and to have com- 
mended themselves to the human soul not by any 
perceived utility as a condition of survival, but by 
their consonance with the general aspirations of 
mankind after spiritual unity. Psychology, indeed, 
seeks to make it comprehensible how, through the 
influence of habit, association, imitation, our ad- 
mirations deepen and extend. In this way means 
are transformed into ends, qualities come to be 
admired for their own sake, and perfections to he 
sought after which have no immediate relation to 
practical utility. But these considerations, how- 
ever useful in explaining the origin of these and 
similar sentiments, still fail to touch the main 
difficulty— the justification of the right they claim 
to he regarded as of superior order, and, as such, 
to control our conduct. Granted that they exer- 
cise that pressure on the coarser and more selfish 
instincts which we call the authority of conscience, 
by what right do they do so? What gave them 
that authority ? 

{b) An opposite line is taken by writers who, 
while insisting that actual fact can establish no 
right, maintain that we can have no ultimate 
standard other than that of immediate feeling. 
The experience of good, like that of blue or yellow, 
is an ultimate datum of which no definition is 
possible,* and none is needed. A theory like this 
IS not, of course, to he met by denying the place of 
immediate experience in moral judgment. Where 
it errs is in taking immediate feeling as an ultimate 
instead of merely as a starting-pomt. It is true 
that OUT practical as well as our logical and aesthetic 
judgments are rooted in quite definite and unique 
experiences. But no one maintains, as regards 
our logical judgments, that the matter ends there. 
Even in the simplest case of sensory data, such as 
colour, there are the circumstances of light, dis- 
tance, contrast, etc., to be taken account of before 
we can tell what it is that we experience. If it is, 
according to a popular way of tninking, difierent 
with regard to ‘ tastes,’ this can be seriously main- 
tained only on condition that we are prepared to 
deny all value to aesthetic criticism — ultimately 
all essential difference of value in forms of beauty. 
And, if it be true that there are standards of truth 
and beauty, it can only again be at the price of 
denying all unity to human nature that we deny 
a like standard in the case of moral goodness. 

It is impossible, in an article like the present, to 

1 See Will to Believe, 1902, p. 187 (1st ed. 1897). 

2 < Good is a simple notion, just as yellow is a simple notion 
(G. E. Moore, FrCneipia Ethioa, p. 7). 
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draw out this fundamental analogy with anything 
like the completeness which it deserves. It must 
suffice to take the leading points which emerge 
from a consideration of the underlying structure 
of our logical judgments. 

1. The position to which, in the search for a criterion of truth, 
philosophy is constantly brought back is that this cannot con- 
sist in any mere correspondence of idea with an externally 
given fact (as common-sense theory holds), or in the mere 
psychical insistence of the idea itself (as Hume believed). The 
conditions to be fulfilled are : first, that the test shall he with- 
in the world of our experience ; second, that it shall lie some- 
where beyond the fluctuating states of the individual mind. 
And the solution of this problem is found, as Kant was the 
first to see, in the recognition of the fact that knowledge from 
the outset is the organization of our ideas, so that they may have 
a consistent meaning. Where there is a question of the truth 
or falsity of a belief, no other test is available than the extent 
to which it is possible to establish continuity and coherence 
between it and the existing system of what we believe we mean 
and what we mean to believe. It is useless to appeal against 
such a statement, as Pragmatism does, to the test of working. 
For this must either mean working for some partial purpose, 
usually described as the ‘ anticipation of experience ' in a special 
field, or working as a universally and necessarily recognized 
principle. In the former case it simply is not true that in such 
partial working we have a guarantee of truth ; a false idea may 
work well enough for a particular purpose, as a false premiss 
may be made to support a true conclusion. In the latter case 
we have only another way of saying that the belief must be 
consistent with experience as a whole. Of. art. Error ani> 
Troth. 

The ethical problem is set, mutatis mutandis^ by the same 
conditions. The standard cannot be anything external to the 
will itself ; good and bad, right and wrong, are distinctions that 
spring up within moral experience. On the other hand, it can- 
not be the mere fact of subjective satisfaction : the essence of 
moral judgment is distinction of value between different forms 
of momentary and individual satisfaction. And the answer is 
in principle the same as in the case of knowledge ; the will or 
the self acts from the first in the face of casual appetites as 
organized experience acts amongst the data of sense-perception. 
In the semi-conscious morality of everyday life we are con- 
stantly submitting impulses and desires to the criticism of our 
larger purpose, as our thought submits the beliefs that come 
to it in ordinary apprehension to the criticism of its larger ex- 
perience, The ‘ working ’ of a course of action may, again, be 
accepted as the test, if by working we mean harmony with 
moral experience as a whole. If, on the other hand, we mean 
working to secure some casually chosen purpose, we can say 
nothing of its goodness until we know the relation of this pur- 
pose itself to the organism of human purposesi'as a whole. As 
the criticism of beliefs becomes conscious, in the case of oppos- 
ing theories of which the test is their relative power of bringing 
the facts into systematic connexion with one another, so criti- 
cism of our ends becomes conscious in the case of deliberation 
in which the search is for the course which shall bring the dif- 
ferent interests concerned into the completest harmony with 
one another, and thus the will into completest harmony with . 
itself, 

2. The standard of truth as defined above has two sides. 
There is the side commonly emphasized in logical text-books — the 
necessity of submitting our theories or interpretations of mean- 
ing to the test of their inclusiveness : their power of taking 
in all the comparatively established meanings we call facts. On 
the other hand, meanings claiming to be facts have to submit to 
the criticism of accepted interpretations, the resistance which 
theories already in possession offer to reputed facts that refuse 
to fall into line with them.i That neither of these requirements 
— neither comprehension nor inner harmony— can ever be com- 
plete goes without saying. So long as there are elements out- 
side the system already established, unrelated to it through 
their meanings, equilibrium is unstable. Contrariwise, wher- 
ever there is the feeling of instability, it is the sure sign that 
something lies outside whose meaning menaces the established 
order. In the progress of knowledge the two ideas of fullness 
and harmony tend to succeed one another, an age of investiga- 
tion being followed by an age of systematization. But they are 
not two different standards, but different sides of the same. 

Turning to practice, here, too, we have the same duality. 
The good, like the true, must be inclusive. In an age of expan- 
sion, like the present, this is not likely to be overlooked. 
‘There is but one unconditional commandment,’ writes W. 
James, 2 ‘ which is that we should seek incessantly, with fear and 
trembling, so to vote and to act as to bring about the very 
largest total universe of good which we can see.’ But it is easy 
here to go wrong. Good is no mere sum of satisfactions any 
more than truth is a sum of facts. Hence the necessity of em- 
phasizing the consistency and systematic unity of goods with- 
out which there is no true self, but merely distraction and chaos. 
It is for this reason that we may prefer W. James’s second 
definition as containing just this addition, and therefore less 
ambiguous : * Vote always for the richer universe, for the good 
whi(^ seems most organizable, most fit to enter into complex 


1 Witness the hesitation we feel with regard to some of the 
reputed fttcts of the Society for Psychical Research. They seem 
well a\ithenticated, but we have no theory to receive them. 

2 Will to Beliem, p. 209. 


combinations, most apt to be a member of a more inclusive 
whole.’ 1 

3. These two sides of the ideal of knowledge are the starting- 
points for opposite forms of intellectual failure. We have the 
type of open-mindedness that means looseness to all unity of 

rmciple and ends in incoherence. On the other hand, we 

ave the man who stands out for consistency of principle, and 
is usually wrong in detail because his principle is too narrow. 
There is the same defect in practice. We have the looseness 
that comes from mere unthinking acceptance of lines of con- 
duct suggested from without: the true * unprincipledneas ’ 
which begins anywhere and ends nowhere. On the other 
hand, we have the man whose life is founded on a principle 
which ignores fundamental facts. Badness, in the ordinary 
sense, where it does not consist in the mere absence of all 
guidance, is only a special form of this defect. It means sub- 
jection to some isolated and necessarily exclusive passion, the 
identification of the self with an interest which is at war with 
the conditions of individual and social stability. 

4. If we follow the argument one step further, we can see how 
the attempt to find the source of moral judgments in the fact 
of natural evolution has its analogy in the attempt to derive 
knowledge from seuse-imi^ressions. It is true that the moral 
ideal develops in the individual only through contact with the 
society around him, as knowledge can develop only under the 
stimulus of sense. But its true fountain-head, the source of 
its authority, is in the nature of the will itself. Of morality 
we might say, paraphrasing Patricius’s aphorism as to know- 
ledge, a vohmtate j)rvmam originem, a sodetate exordium habet 
primum. The social structure, so far from furnishing an ex- 
planation of the ideal as it exists in individuals, can only be 
explained by it. Its origin is lost in the mists of the past, but 
its historical development is the result of the growing insight 
of individuals into the gaps and inconsistencies which render it 
an Inadequate expression of human good. No account of the 
ethical ideal can therefore be adec^uate which ignores the soul’s 
presentiment of what is involved in its ovm nature, or seeks to 
explain it in terms other than those of will and individuality 
itself. The force that gives this ideal driving power is conscience 
or moral sense, which may now be defined as the feeling of un- 
rest caused by the pressure of the ideal upon the actual will, as 
logical sense is the pressure of the ideal upon the actual intelli- 
gence. It is abstractly possible to disown both of them. But, 
just as to disown the logical ideal is to turn reason against itself, 
and leave it a prey to stagnation or delusion, so to disown the 
practical ideal is to disown what is deepest in ourselves, the 
source of all that is of value in life. 

2 . Value of the idealist standard. — ^While there 
is a wide agreement among idealist writers as to 
the general theoretic validity of the above analogy, 
there is much hesitation as to the extent of its 
application and the practical value to he attached 
to it. 

{a) From the former point of view it has been 
maintained that, while in the world of theory 
science more and more approximates to the ideal 
of deduction and the anticipation of new develop- 
ments, it is wholly different in the world of practice. 
Such apparently is the view of W. James,* who, 
while insisting on the analogy of Ethics and Science, 
conceives of it as ending at the stage of inconclusive 
experiment. Others, like Hoffding, admit that a 
logic is discernible within the limits of particular 
ideals, e,g. that of self-assertion or self-abnegation, 
or that of the family or the nation, ‘so that a 
person who recognizes it, and is sufficiently ac- 
quainted with the actual conditions under which 
it holds good, could also he brought logically to 
grant whatever conclusion might be deduced from 
that standard.’ But they deny that any inner 
logic is discernible between one such standard and 
another. Here, no such deduction is possible ; we 
have to wait the judment of history, ‘ the great 
voting-place for standards of value.’* (6) From 
the point of view of utility there are others, like 
McTaggart,^ who, while they admit that of the 
Good in the abstract no other account than the 
above is possible, yet find the appeal to it of little 
or no value in dealing with the concrete situations 
of life, and are fain to invoke the discarded end of 
pleasure as the best criterion or working standard 
of conduct. 

To the first of these criticisms it is sufficient to 
point out that in reality there does not seem to he 
any essential difference between the ideals of science 

1 Will to Believe, p. 210. 2 207. 

8 Hdflding, Problems of Philosophy, New York, 1905, p. 160. 

4 Studies in Segelian CosmoU^y,^ Cambridge, 1901, ‘ On the 
Supreme Good and the Moral Criterion.’ 
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and our moral ideals in the respect referred to. It 
is, of course, true in general that we have to wait 
the judgment of experience to confirm our appeal 
to the ideal: ‘das Weltgeschiohte ist das Welt- 
gericht.’ On the other hand, it becomes more and 
more possible, as sensitiveness to moral distinc- 
tions develops and the ethical consciousness be- 
comes clearer, to perceive what is implied in ac- 
knowledged principles. Such anticipations have 
commonly been made by the great legislators and 
reformers of the human race, whose efibrts have 
much more frequently been employed in developing 
the logic of principles already accepted than in 
establishing new ones. Nor is there here any 
difference between the movement within particu- 
lar ideals and that which carries us from one to the 
other. Where, for instance, to take Hbffding’s 
own example, can any line he drawn between 
process within the family ideal and progress from 
the ideal of a strong domestic to a strong political 
consciousness’ What holds of different levels of 
the^ social ideal holds also of the spiritual or supra- 
social. There is no real discontinuity between the 
‘ political ’ life and the life of science, art, and re- 
ligion. Closely regarded, the latter come more 
and more to appear in the light of a continuation of 
the work which the commonwealth begins, * fuller 
utterances of the same universal self which the 
general will reveals in more precarious forms, and 
in the same way implicit in the consciousness of 
alL’i 

The second criticism, in like manner, seems to 
rest on a misunderstanding, of which the analogy 
of Logic again suggests the correction. The ideal 
in Logic, ^ in general, is a world of completely 
coherent ideas; yet in any particular investiga- 
tion we are concerned, not with this ideal in the 
abstract, but with carrying forward the mind’s 
work of organization in response to the summons 
of a particular theoretic situation. The particular 
point on which attention is concentrated maybe 
wholly insignificant in itself, bearing no obvious 
relation to truth as a whole, or even to the body 
of accepted truth in the particular department. 
Yet the concentration takes place on a general 
background of conviction that the problem itself 
is a rational one, and continuous wiwi the general 
presuppositions of science, by which, in the last 
resort, the truth of the results must be tested. So 
in practice. ^ The call for moral choice comes from 
particular circumstances, without obvious relation 
to wider ends, and may be met without conscious- 
ness of anything in particular that depends upon 
the^ choice. Yet what gives actual value to the 
choice is that it is rooted in the moral order, 
which it sustains in equilibrium, or that it carries 
us perhaps unconsciously to a higher plane. 
‘Pleasure’ could be appealed to in conduct, as 
in belief, only where the issue is so insignificant 
that we may ‘ do as we like.’ 

3* Other definitions. — A reference to one or two 
of the classical^ definitions of the moral standard 
will serve to illustrate the somewhat abstract 
statement of it to which we have been led. 

{a) The mean, — ^Aristotle’s doctrine, that virtue 
or excellence is a mean, stands in express relation 
to the view that life is a developing system of 
harmonious activities. There is, indeed, an inter- 
retation of the mean which suggests a compromise 
etween opposing elements rather than the union 
of them in a harmonious whole. But that this is 
not the sense in which Aristotle intended the 
doctrine is evident, not only from the emphasis he 
lays on the ‘ relativity’ of the mean, but from the 
analogy of the arts, which, in spite of his dis- 
daimer, really underlies his whole discussion. 
What Aristotle has in view is the limitation im- 
1 Bosanquet, op. dt, p, 3S3. 


posed on the passions and desires, not by any arti- 
ticial average or working compromise, but by the 
ideal form of individual life. As the artist works 
at the parts with his eye upon the whole, so it is 
the form of his own life as a whole that the indi- 
vidual must have in view in fixing the limits within 
which particular impulses and desires may find a 
place. The order, however, as the latter part of 
the definition indicates, can never be a merely 
individual one. The standard is not to be looked 
for in the broken outlines of the lives of ordinary 
people, but in the best type of humanity, the ‘ wise 
man,’ who represents in tne fullest manner the un- 
broken continuity of individual, social, and spiritual 
existence.^ 

(6) Pc wwaZffy. —While the harmonious adjust- 
ment of the elements in man’s nature — material 
and spiritual, individual and social— is the key- 
note of classical Greek Ethics, the manifold 
obstructions to it, which to the next generation 
seemed to caU for a withdrawal from what is 
irrelevant and for concentration on the relevant, 
tended to shift the emphasis from society to the 
individual, from citizenship to independent person- 
ality. True as this conception is when rightly 
interpreted, the ambiguity which surrounds it 
has proved a snare to the higher ethical thought 
almost to our own time. Personality {q.v, ) may be 
taken as the merely formal aspect of the wul— 
that in virtue of which it is distinguished, or may 
distinguish itself, not only from all that is external 
in the material world, but even from the qualities 
and capacities through which the will itself finds 
expression: *I am what I am; all else is mere 
accident and limitation.’ But only a formalism 
such as that which was the chief snare of the 
Stoics could seek for the moral standard in such 
an abstraction. To be a ‘ person ’ in this sense is 
to be the least that we can be without ceasing to 
be human: ‘something,’ as it has been cafied, 

‘ contemptible in the very expression.’ We reach 
a more concrete, though still a partial, view of 
personality when we conceive of it as the self 
which, in virtue of the material separation of the 
body and other forms of ‘property,’ has claims 
against other similar selves. It is the prominence 
assigned in modern times to the rights of person- 
ality in this (which is necessarily an exclusive) 
sense that has given rise to individualistic con- 
ceptions of the standard of ethical value. Hegel's 
motto, ‘ Be a person, and respect others as persons,’ 
limited by him to the field of abstract or legal 
right, is taken by the individualist as equivalent 
to the highest expression of the moral conscious- 
ness. It IS only when we come to a third sense of 
the word — which includes the other two while 
differing from them — that we can accept this 
equivalence. Giving meaning to the power we 
have of separating between ourselves and our 
conditions (including the various elements in our 
own nature), there is in every rational being the 
power of moulding them into a definite form for 
the furtherance of some concrete purpose or 
interest. Giving meaning also to the capacities 
of mind and body, and to the material objects 
which are their instrument, and justifying the 
claim the individual puts forward to freedom in 
the use of them, there is the capacity of permeat- 
ing them with a life which is not merely individual 
to^ himself, hut unites him %vith others who have 
a joint interest in their utilization. If we call this 
attitude of purposefulness ‘personality,’ we can 
see how it is realized, not in proportion to the 
extent to which concrete interests are excluded 
and the individual atomized, but in proportion 
as particular interests find their place in some 

1 See Bosanquet, The JPrmeiple of IndividuaMty and VaXue 
London, 1912, App. ii. 
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universal and inclusive interest whereby the 
individual enters sympathetically into the spirit 
of the whole of which he is a part, and is thus 
raised above himself. 

‘Personality/ says W. Wallace,! ‘presupposes within us a 
nature which is one and yet many, which has from the begin- 
ning a potency of unification of interests and principles, and 
which can, occasionally at least, raise that potency to an actual 
symmetry and solidarity. . . . Without us, it depends upon a 
system of society in which each has his place appointed, and 
therefore occupies a special restricted position ; but still, in 
filling that place, his inner and moral personality must remain 
intact He is no doubt a mere unit, but a unit which can 
embrace and reproduce in himself the whole society of which 
he forms a part.’ 

(c) My station and its duties . — In view of this 
statement of the full meaning of the principle of 
personality, we can understand how the latter 
element in it should have come in recent Ethics 
to be made the head of one corner. * To be moral,’ 
says Bradley,^ must will my station and its 
duties.’ Though associated with a refined form 
of idealism in Bradley’s writings, this takes us 
back to Plato’s homely definition of virtue as rh 
iavToO Trpdrreiv, There is, however, this difference 
between the ancient and the modern definition, 
that it is accepted by Plato only on the assump- 
tion that society has undergone a transformation 
which has eliminated the element of accident that 
plays so large a part in assigning their places to 
individuals. It was possible, indeed, for a former 
time to conceive of a man’s station as assigned 
to him by a deeper Wisdom that knew man’s needs. 
But, interpreted in the modern spirit, there is 
nothing to veil the element of naked accident 
to which most of us owe our station and function 
in life, and which makes aU talk of a secret 
harmony, where it is not treason to a better order, 
in nine cases out of ten an obstructive form of 
cant. The difficulty can be met only by a return 
to the Platonic, which is also the modern demo- 
cratic, point of view, and which conceives of the 
fullest life alike for individuals and society as 
attainable only by assigning to each the place 
which his own developed capacities best enable 
him to fill. 

Even so the difiBculty remains for us as for Plato,® that at its 
best the idea of a * station * suggests fixity and exclusiveness, 
and in its very terms spells external pressure and spiritual 
impoverishment for the great mass, and particularly for the 
industrial part of society. Although no one is likely to claim 
that the practical difficulty which a period of mechanical 
industry like the present causes can be overcome by reference 
to abstract philosophical theory, it is yet important to realize 
that in principle there is no real contradiction between the 
ided of fullness of life and concentration upon one or other 
of its particular purposes. The assumption that compre- 
hensiveness is identical with multitude of interests and pur- 
suits is a mistake parallel with that of assuming that fullness 
of intellectual life means universality of knowledge, and is 
open to the same correction. As it is the depth with which a 
man realizes the scientific spirit in a particular field, not the 
variety of his intellectual interests, that is the measure at once 
of his work and of his satisfaction in it, so it is the depth and 
intensity with which a man realizes his particular social obliga- 
tions, not the multitude of the functions he performs or the 
s^ea he covers, that gives meaning and fullness to his life. 

V. Ths Metaphysics of Ethics.’— 
ing though it is to pursue the social applications 
of ethical principle suggested in the previous 
sections, it is here more important to follow the 
philosophy of our subject to the point where it 
connects with the problems of religion. 

It was with a true instinct that Kant perceived 
that, however separable metaphysical problems 
might be from science, they were bound up with 
the very existence of morality. Like the corre- 
sponding problems in the theory of knowledge, 
they may be condensed into two. (1) As the 
recognition of the relativity of human knowledge 
raises the question of the grounds on which we 
claim that the world responds to the claims of our 
intelligence, in other words, is knowable at all, so 

1 Leeturts cmd Enays^ p. 286* ^ Ethieal Studies, p. 163. 

* See JUp. iv. ad vnit. 


the discovery of the relativity of ethical ideals to 
social wellbeing raises the question whether they 
are applicable beyond it, wnether they find any 
support in the actual course of the world as a 
whole. (2) As behind the question of the know- 
ledge of the world of reality there emerges that 
of the kind of reality we must assign to the world 
of knowledge, so behind the question of the good- 
ness of the world there lies the question of the 
kind of reality we must assign to the world of 
goodness. 

I. Is the universe good? — To make clear to 
ourselves the precise form in which the first of 
these problems faces us to-day, we may start from 
Kant iximself. In answer to the question, What is 
the foundation of our faith in duty ? Kant, as is 
well known, appealed to the reality of the super- 
sensible source from which its imperatives issue. 
But, when it was asked, in turn, on what our 
belief in this reality rests, the only answer forth- 
coming was that a categorical imperative is incon- 
ceivable without it. To this it seemed sufficient 
to reply that the alternative to which Kant 
sought to shut up the believer in morality— 
the reality of a supersensible goodness or the 
unreality of the categorical imperative— does not 
represent the situation. There is a third possi- 
bility. We may deny Kant’s identification of 
morality with a system of absolute imperatives. 
It is, indeed, impossible, as Kant saw, to b^ 
morality on self-interest. But the imperative 
that overrides the maxims of self-interest carries 
us, it may be urged, to no absolute Being contain- 
ing in himself the conditions of the union of Nature 
and human life, of happiness and virtue, but only 
to the relative being of human society. Like the 
world of science, which, on Kant’s own showing, 
has a claim to no more than hypothetical truth, 
the moral world is founded on a hypothetical, not 
on an absolute, imperative : not * Do this, though 
the heavens fall,’ but ‘ Do this, as you would have 
social life upon earth.’ 

This may be said to be the criticism which, in 
the next generation, Comte passed upon Kant, 
the Positivism of France upon the Formalism of 
Prussia. Its effect was to sweep away the point 
of contact between the supersensible and the 
sensible, which Kant thought he had discovered in 
morality, and to carry into the moral sphere the 
break between the reality of things and the forms 
under which we know them, which he had sought 
to establish in logical theory. Man’s life founded 
on the conception of a good which realizes itself in 
an organism of social activities appears as something 
rounded off into itself in a milieu which stands in 
no essential relation to its ideals, and contains no 
pledge of their fulfilment, but, on the contrary, so 
far as we can see, after engendering them dooms 
them to ultimate disappointment. W' ith Positivism 
the main issue of modern Ethics came into view. 
An exhaustive criticism of the theory is here out 
of the question (see Positivism). The question it 
raises is whether the logic which enables us to see 
that the individual owes all that he is to the un- 
conscious co-operation of society ought not also to 
convince us that the being of society is rendered 
possible only through the co-operation of the uni- 
verse as a whole. It is quite true that the work of 
civilization, or, as it is better called, of self-develop- 
ment, has been carried on in the face of apparently 
antagonistic forces of material Nature ana human 
self-seeking. But it is equally true that it is in the 
conflict with outward and inward forces that all that 
is of most value in human life has been ^hieved. 
Philosophy is wrong when it seeks to minimize the 
evils of earthquake and pestilence, war and social 
injustice, as picturesque shading in the best of all 
possible worlds. It is within its right when it in- 
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sists that the good which we know and value is 
conceivable only in a world governed hy just the 
laws of matter and mind which these disturbances 
illustrate. So obvious is this extension of the lo^c 
of Positivism, that we are not surprised to find the 
opposition of cosmic forces recognized by Comte 
himself as a necessary condition of human develop- 
ment. Without it, he tells us, ‘man’s feelings 
would become vague, bis intelligence wanton, and 
his activity sterile. If this yoke were taken away, 
the problem of human life would remain insoluble, 
since altruism would never conquer egoism. But, 
assisted by the supreme fatality, universal love is 
able habitually to secure that personality shall be 
subordinated to sociality.’ ^ The surprise is that, 
having established this relation between condition- 
ing and conditioned, external Nature and the best 
in human life, Comte should still speak of the former 
as mere ‘ fatality,’ of the latter as something ‘ sub- 
jective.’ Whether, from the admission that there 
IS a deeper relation than superficially appears be- 
tween man’s moral ideals and the course of Nature, 
we can advance to the conception of goodness as 
not only a revelation of the meaning of the forces 
actually operating in the world, but as the revela- 
tion of a conscious purpose latent in them — is a 
further question. The contention of the older 
Idealism was that, the general harmony of the 
world with our ideals being admitted, there is no 
logical standing-ground short of the conclusion that 
the universe is in its essence self-conscious Spirit, 
diflering from our spirits only in that it realizes in 
its completeness and harmony the good which in 
our lives ^pears only fragmentarily and inco- 
herently. But it is just this contention that has 
recently been subjected to penetrating criticism, 
and no account of the present state of critical 
thought on the metaphysics of Ethics would be 
complete which leaves this problem untouched. 

2. Is there a higher in the universe than good- 
ness ? — In order to establish the supremacy of the 
Good, the appeal, we have seen, is to the standard 
of inner coherence. But, having established before 
this court its rights against its enemies, the bad 
and the imperfect, the Good has to face the tribunal 
on its own merits ; and recent criticism has not been 
slow to point out the flaw in its own case.^ In its 
eflEbrts after self-expression the will seeks to include 
all the elements of life in one harmonious whole. 
The life which we judge to be truly good must, on 
the one hand, be all-inclusive, and to this end must 
ever be going outside of itself ; on the other, it must 
bring its powers and possessions into harmonious 
plation with one another, and be at home with 
itself. But, however logically inseparable these 
two requirements may be, they manifest themselves 
in reality as two separate ideals : on the one hand, 
the ideal of self-sacrifice (whether this be to persons, 
as in altruism, or to impersonal objects, as in de- 
votion to science or art) ; on the other, the ideal of 
self-realization. And these are, in the last resort, 
irreconcilable, and leave life broken and distracted 
between them. Moreover, the ideal of each side, 
taken by itself, is again self -contradictory. Good, 
as we have seen, can have no meaning outside the 
world of will, and will has its being in the conflict 
of the actual with the ideal. Grant complete ful- 
filment of need from either side, and goodness dis- 
appears. The conclusion seems inevitable that | 
Good falls in the end into the same condemnation 
as bad : it is in discord with itself, and, even 
although it were not so, it would be in discord with 
the universe. Believe, as we may, that the uni- 
verse is good, this it cannot be qua universe, for 

1 Sec K Caird, Social Philosophy of Comte, Glasgow, 1886, d 
160 . 

2 See, esp., F. H. Bradley, Appearance and Reality, London, 
1897. ch. on ‘ Goodness.’ 


this would .mean that it failed of inner harmony — 
in a word, was no universe at all. The same con- 
clusion may be reached even more directly if we 
consider will and morality from the side not of the 
content of their ideal, but of the temporal form 
under which they appear. Of all the elements of 
our experience, time seems to have the slenderest 
hold upon reality. The very thought of it involves 
contradiction. It is to be, but is not yet ; it is, and 
it is no longer ; it has never been, and yet there is a 
ast. If, therefore, as can easily be shown, aJl will 
epends just on the opposition between the ‘ now ’ 

I and the ‘ not yet,’ there seems no means of rescuing 
I it from the unreality that infests this relation. 

I It is not surprising that consequences thus uncompromisingly 
1 deduced from idealist principles should have called forth ener- 
I getic protest. Not only did they run counter to ordinary opin- 
I ion as to the supremacy of morality ; they seemed to threaten 
; the very springs of action. If all we call good and bad is but a 
I passing shadow on the screen of time of a reality in itself time- 
less and self-contained, human enterprise and effort seem to be 
I doomed to fatuity. All aspiration after the freedom to plan 
and to achieve is faced by the sphinx-like calm of a universe 
already at peace with itself and secure against all innovation. 
The signal for the revolt against these apparent deductions was 
given by W, James’s Wilt to Believe, which for the brilliance 
and irresponsibility of its attack has no precise parallel in 
modern philosophy, except it be Jacobi’s celebrated protest in 
favour of the heart against the deadening weight of Kantian 
formalism. It was followed by a wave of wide-spread reaction 
against the whole ideal of philosophy, which, under the names 
of Humanism, Personal Idealism, Pragmatism (qq-v.), is as yet 
far from exhausted. What is common to all who adopt these 
names is the attempt to restore flesh and blood to the ghostly 
make-believes which the older Idealism was supposed to have 
left to do duty for human purposes, and the insistence to that 
endupon movement and process as constituting the life of things, 
the openness of the universe to all kinds of untried interpreta- 
tions, the hospitality it offers to all forms of creative enterprise. 

It is not likely that so vigorous a movement springs wholly 
from ambiguity of words. Yet it is clear that no agreement 
is possible until the ambiguities which attach to such central 
ideas as * appearance,’ * process,’ * purpose,’ are removed. Wi^ 
regai^ to the first, the distinction between appearance and illu- 
sion is, of course, vital. Because a thing is not real in the full 
sense of the word, it does not follow that it is an illusion. In 
illusion we take something to be what it is not ; an appearance 
is that which cannot be taken simply as it is. It is an illusion 
to take the sun’s rising for an actual movement of the sun over 
the earth’s brim ; the rising itself is, on the other hand, an 
appearance which, before it can be taken for reality, has to be 
supplemented by other facts which in explaining transmute it, 
Without itself representing the whole truth, one concept may 
be nearer to it, i.e. include more of the facts and stand for a 
more harmonious combination of them, than another. From 
this it follows that to deny ultimate truth is compatible with 
recognizing a high coefficient of relative validity. This is the 
logical equivalent of the metaphysical doctrine sometimes known 
as that of degrees of reality, which might be better called degrees 
of relativity. It may be summed up in the propositions : every- 
thing which exists at all must have attained some measure of 
internal unity; short of itself being the whole, this unity, just 
for that reason, must at some point show itself to reflexion to 
be incomplete and break down in contradiction ; this point is 
more remote according to the degree of inclusiveness and har- 
mony which it represents ; but ultimate failure does not affect 
relative validity, nor does it prove that the whole could be what 
it is without the relatively invalid part. 

Beturning, with this distinction in mind, to the case 
of willed action, it is tme that will rests on the 
distinction of an actual and an ideal, a now and a 
not yet, and must partake of the unrest of that 
relation. So far as it does so, it falls short of the 
highest reality. On the other hand, will represents 
a high degree of concreteness and internal stability. 
In it, as we saw, the elements of the inner life find 
their unity. It faces and breaks down the opposi- 
tion between the self and not-self, uniting itself 
with the external world in the works and institu- 
tions we call civilization, and in the long run yield- 
ing place to nothing that does not come forward as 
a deeper form of itself. As will may be said to be 
the reality of blind instinct and desire, so, we have 
seen, morality is the reality of the will. In morality 
will comes to its own, and is at one with itself. 
But it does so in a world which, being in the form 
of time, has no other reward for the faithful than 
the opening up of a further vista which dwarfs 
present achievement and dooms one to a renewal 
of the conflict at a higher level. This does not 
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prove that morality is an illusion, or that it rests 
upon a make-believe. It merely proves that it is 
not the highest form of experience. Above it stands 
religion, itself born of the contradictions in which 
morality ends, and seeking to heal them with the 
conviction that the aspect the world presents to the 
good will is not the final and only reality. Yet we 
must again add that, though transformed, morality 
is not suppressed. It does not simply fade out of 
religious consciousness. It survives in religion as 
it survives in fine art, giving substance and signifi- 
cance to what otherwise would be a vague and 
meaningless mysticism, and, so far as it is the im- 
mediate basis of the form of consciousness that seems 
to be the most real of our experiences, itself par- 
taking of that reality. 

With this account there seems no reason why 
idealists of all types should not so far agree. Even 
pragmatic or ‘personal idealism ’ might be willing 
to accept it as another way of putting its own con- 
tention that the real is that which serves a purpose. 
It enables us to understand how any particular 
form of human experience may be unsatisfactory 
without therefore being valueless, and how one 
may be of more value than another. On the other 
hand, we can understand how it may still seem 
to fail to render intelligible the relation of the 
whole system of relative reality, or, if it be pre- 
ferred, relative experience, to the absolute reality 
or the absolute experience. It is here that the 
pragmatist sees his opportunity to press the 
question, ‘Why hamper ourselves with an ab- 
solute at all, which serves only to stultify our 
previous results : Is the relative and the finite a 
necessary element in the absolute and the infinite ? 
Then into the latter itself creeps an irreconcilable 
contradiction, a seed of unreality into the heart of 
our all-real. Is it, on the otJier hand, unnecessary ? 
Then is the real altogether real, the whole together 
complete without it ; movement and purpose are, 
after all, illusion.* 

There is, we believe, no other way of meeting 
this difficulty than by insisting on a clearer state- 
ment of what is meant by process and creation. 
If it is an error to represent reality in terms of 
fixed entities, like the popular conception of the 
Platonic ideas, it is surely no less an error to re- 
present it as mere change, though that be the 
change of a conscious will and intelligence. What 
gives value to life in general, and to the life of 
mind and will in particular, is not that it initiates 
change and novelty, but that in the change it 
maintains or furthers a system of organic relations, 
participation in which is the condition of its own 
self-maintenance. This means that there are 
differences of reality in purposes themselves, accord- 
ing as they embody more or less of the unity of the 
whole of which they are parts. But to recognize 
this is to recognize that all time-process gets its 
value from relation to a whole, or ideal which can- 
not in any intelligible sense be said to be itself a 
mere series of events in time. Cf. art. Eternity. 

In asking pragmatists to admit this, we are, 
in fact, merely asking them to realize more fully 
the meaning of their own contention for the 
abandonment of the Spinozistic notion of reality 
as substance, in favour of that of subject. This, 
which is the true Copernican revolution in philo- 
sophy, must carry with it a far more thorough 
attempt than is yet common, to substitute the idea 
of mind or spirit and its manifestations for the 
idea of things and their attributes. Thinkers of 
both camps may reasonably be asked to apply 
more courageously the notion of self-conscious life 
as governed by the idea not of process but of 

S ess — of thought and will alike as finding their 
y not in mere movement but in more fully 
organized, and thus more deeply established, forms 


of self-expression. So regarded, the truest con- 
ception or the Infinite may well be that of an 
ideal which represents in its completeness what 
the finite seeks to be — what it incompletely already 
is. As an ideal it is more than any of the finites 
or any aggregate of them, yet it depends upon the 
expression of itself by the finites in so far as actual 
reality is itself an element in that completeness. 
If it is an error in principle to conceive of the 
absolute reality as an ‘ already * actual, it is no less 
an error to conceive of the actual moment of time 
as possessing any value apart from the degree in 
which it expresses the absolute reality, and so par- 
takes of eternity. Whether this involves a further 
advance — a return, it may be, from the notion of 
subject to an enriched notion of substance — ^is a 
question on which other articles may be expected 
to throw further light- In any case, ethical philo- 
sophy has nothing to lose but everything to gain by 
allying itself with the most thoroughgoing criticism 
of its ideals in the light of a sane monism. 

See also artt. Ethics and Morality. 
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ETHICS (Rudimentary). — The procedure 
adopted in the present article is as follows. (1) A 
broad characterization is attempted of the lower 
culture, as a concrete phase of life carrying with it 
a specific type of ethics. (2) The main determin- 
ants of this phase of life are briefly analyzed, with 
the object of showing how physical causes, on the 
one hand, and spiritual motives, on the other, com- 
bine to sway the course of human life ; the sphere 
of moral evolution being identified with that of the 
spiritual activities in question. (3) The particular 
determinations to which these moralizing forces 
give rise are rapidly surveyed, and some of the 
salient features of savage conduct at its most in- 
telligent are exhibited as the result of ethical or 
quasi-ethical sanctions. 

1 . The general type of conduct prevailing in 
rudimentary society. — It has been assumed that 
the lower culture is sufficiently homogeneous to 
lend itself to what might almost be described as 
the method of the composite photograph. Though 
it is by no means so clear that the higher culture 
admits of similar treatment, it is convenient here 
to fi^re it as likewise a single phase, for the 
simple purpose of bringing out the essential 
features of rudimentary society by way of a con- 
trast with developed society. It is necessary to 
conceive of two phases of society (they are in no 
sense ‘ ages ’), which may be severally distinguished 
as the synnomio and the syntelic^ As the etymo- 
logy of these terms implies, in the one phase 
customs form the bond of society ; in the other, 
ends or ideals. The one is a reign of habit, the 
other a reign of reflexion. The one results from 
a subconscious, the other from a conscious, selec- 
tion of ethical standards. 

At once the most striking and the most signifi- 
cant of the characteristics of the synnomic life of 
savages is that it is public, in the sense that it 
admits of little or no privacy. Gregariousness, it 
has been said, is not association. A contiguity 
with others which is too close and constant hinders 
that development of personality and independent 
character upon which syntelic society depends. 
In synnomic society the normal individual nas no 
chance of withdrawing into himself. Hence he 
does not reflect; he imitates. Now, when every 
one imitates every one else, it might seem that a 
vicious circle must be formed, and society must 
come to a standstill so far as any real progress 

f oes. As a matter of fact this is not the case. 

'or the most part, however, the successful read- 
justments are of the subconscious order. Tarde’s 
explanation of them as due to a * cross-fertilization 
of imitations’ may be cited, if only to illustrate 
how obscure and hard to describe the process is. 
The nearest analogy, perhaps, which civilization 
provides is the progress, such as it is, that takes 
place in fashions of dress. In thus generalizing 
with regard to a total phase of society, one must 
not, of course, he taken to ignore the fact that, 
however far back human evolution is traced — and 
in a sense it is not very far — ^the germs of all our 
higher mental processes are to be discerned. De- 
liberate policy is not entirely unknown amongst 
the ruder savages. Thus Spencer-Gillen* (p. Ilf.) 
are quite ready to admit that ‘the Australian 
native is hound hand and foot by custom.’ Never- 
theless, they argue that powerful individuals are 
not untruly credited by the native traditions with 
having brought about fundamental alterations in 
the marriage system, the mode of initiation, and 
so on: 

* If one or two of the most powerful men settled upon the 
advisability of introducing some change, even an important 
one, it would be quite possible for this to be agreed upon and 
carried out.* 

Or, again, at a somewhat higher level of savage 
society, we come upon the conscious and far- 


sighted innovator in such a man as Chaka, the 
famous head-chief of the Zulus. Yet these sporadic 
manifestations of nascent individuality hardly mili- 
tate against the broad principle that the savage is 
a blind conservative content to play a part in life 
which his ancestors have composed for him before- 
hand. 

What are the ethical implications of this fact? 
Lack of personal initiative, of the capacity for 
private judgment, is equivalent to a want of moral 
freedom. The moral sanction of savagery is ex- 
ternal, not internal. This must not he misunder- 
stood. All experiences are in a certain sense 
internal ; but they may be regarded as relatively 
external so long as they consist in perceptions 
rather than in conceptions. The conduct of savages 
is best understood in the light of what is known as 
‘ the psychology of the crowd ' ; though what is 
true of the civilized crowd as a temporary gather- 
ing merely aflbrds a general analogy to what holds 
of the savage community, which is a permanent 
and organic association. In a typical crowd the 
public opinion exercised by the individual members 
on each other and, reactively, on themselves is not 
properly their own, since it does not proceed from 
a critical or intelligent self. A judgmentpf sense, 
not of reflexion, directs the flow of natural appro- 
bation or resentment. Each man looks outwards, 
taking his cue from his neighbours in their mass, 
or at most from the slightly more self-determined 
ringleader ; for, given any amount of sheep- 
through-the-gapishness, as Lloyd Morgan calls it, 
there will always be one sheep at the head of the 
rest. He does not look inwards to principle. He 
has no standard, in the form of a conception or free 
idea, that he can transfer at will from the present 
situation to another. Thus his conduct is merely 
the expression of a mobbishly caused and received 
impression. His morality, such as it is, is a custo- 
mary morality, custom being defined as the aggre- 
gate of the forces of social suggestion at work at 
any time in a given society. 

On this primary law certain corollaries depend. 
Thus (a) it follows, from the sheer want amongst 
savages of the power of maintaining communications 
at a distance, that the condition of social and moral 
solidarity at the synnomic stage of society is the 
capacity to be physically in touch with each other 
— to keep together in a crowd. Westermarck is 
^uite right in making local contiguity the all- 
important bond of primitive life, even such a tie 
as that of kinship being secondary thereto (MI ii. 
1981). This may be termed the principle of 
symbiosis, (d) It follows that, since within a 
given society there is always a plurality of circles, 
not necessarily concentric, within which symbiosis 
takes place in varying degree, the true centre and 
radiating point of moral influence will always be 
that particular circle within which the closest and 
most permanent symbiosis occurs. This circle of 
most effective symbiosis may be termed the social 
focus. It will be for one type of community the 
family, for another the kin-group, for another the 
village, whilst more exceptionally and for par- 
ticular classes it will he the men’s house, the secret 
society, the military regiment, or what not. Even 
if it be not always easy to answer the question, it 
is at least worth asking in every case, Where, for 
these savage folk, is the nearest equivalent to our 
* home ’ ? For not only does charity begin at home, 
when society is at the synnomic stage, but it may 
almost be said to end there, (c) It follows that, 
corresponding with this social symbiosis, there is 
likewise what L6vy-Bruhl is justified in calling a 
mental symbiosis in regard to all that concerns the 
intellectual and ethical life (Lcs Fonctions mentales 
dans lcs socUtis infiricures^ 94). Or, as Durkheira- 
Mauss put it (‘Be quelques Formes primitives de 
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classification,’ ASoc vi. [1901-02] 70), the mental 
attitude is fundamentally sociocentric. The actual 
way in which the folk themselves are grouped to- 
gether provides the notion of the way in which all 
the things in the universe are grouped together. 
Exactly the same scheme of sympathies and anti- 
pathies governs things in general as governs the 
men themselves. Certain animals, certain plants, 
a quarter of the heavens, certain colours, names, 
and so on, belong to my group and belong together, 
whereas your group owns another class of things, 
and the associations thus arising constitute the 
essential natures of the things themselves. The 
‘confusion of categories,’ with which Hobhouse 
{Morals in Evolution^ ii. 9) charges rudimentary 
thought, is merely a confusion of such categories 
as we have since obtained by a slowly-devmoped 
attention to the intrinsic relations holding between 
things in themselves. The savage does not confuse 
his own categories, but these are almost meaning- 
less to us because strictly relative to the idiosyn- 
crasies of his particular little society. If he is a 
member of the bear-totem, bear-meat is poison 
(unless taken homoeopathically), whether bear-meat 
in itself injuriously affects the human stomach in 
itself or not ,* and so on. Now, whilst this attitude 
of mind severely limits his practical efficiency (for 
we conquer Nature only by obeying her), it posi- 
tively extends, in a way that only the more re- 
ligious amongst civilized men may faintly appreci- 
ate, the sphere of his ethical interests. Mis whole 
universe being socialized and anthropomorphized, 
it becomes for the savage a battle-ground of quasi- 
personal powers that are in league, or, more strictly, 
in literal symbiosis, either with him and his, or 
with other human beings who are more or less 
against him and his. Consequently, lacking our 
mechanical control over Nature, he has little or 
nothing but his ethics to depend upon— -his ways of 
dealing with friend and foe. So far is the savage 
from being unmoral, as some have called him, that 
morality may truly be said to be his all-in-all; 
though doubtless it is a morality which in general 
and on the whole he does not think out, but rather 
lives out, feeling his way by sheer social tact with 
his human neighbours, and with that environing 
universe which is for him as but human society 
writ large, 

2 . The determinants of conduct in rudimentary 
society. — The synnomic phase of human society 
having been generally characterized, it becomes 
necessary in the next place to designate the general 
factors or determinants that combine to produce it. 
From an ethical point of view the main object must 
be to show how, like every other phase of human 
life, it is hung somewhere between the opposite 
poles of physical necessity and moral freedom. 
One set of determinants may be classed a.8 physical, 
in the wide sense which includes the psycho- 
hysical. They will be dealt with under the two 
road headings of ‘Heredity’ and ‘Environment.’ 
The other set of determinants may be termed 
moral. They will be considered under the two 
heads of ‘Social tradition’ and ‘Personal initia- 
tive.’ 

(1) Heredity . — That the laws of heredity {q.v.) 
apply to man admits of no doubt. The working 
01 those laws, on the other hand, is at present only 
dimly understood. Now, it is only too easy to 
suppose that what science cannot for the moment 

B is not there at all. For another reason, too, 
s is apt to ignore heredity, namely, because 
to admit that some men are bom with a greater 
capacity for morality than others is, from the 
normative point of view, unedifying, at any rate 
at first sight. Nevertheless, it is important to 
allow fully for the congenital dispositions that form 
the terminals a quo of moral evolution. The effects 


of heredity, as it applies to man, are palpably 
manifested in those differences of physical type 
which are due to what is vaguely known as race, or 
the race-factor. Even here science has hitherto 
failed to establish criteria of a satisfactory kind — 
neither shape of head, type of hair, colour, nor any 
other physical feature proving a sufficient mark of 
descent. The fact remains, however, that certain 
outstanding varieties of physical type have been 
handed on, along more or less traceable lines, from 
the dawn of history, and seem likely to persist so 
long as sexual selection remains what it is amongst 
uncivilized and civilized peoples alike. Less palp- 
ably, but no less certainly, there is a steady 
elimination in process within any given human 
society in favour of those physical types that are 
relatively immune as regards certain recurrent 
forms of disease. For the student of Ethics, how- 
ever, the interest lies chiefly in the mental rather 
than in the physical effects attributable to heredity. 
But a satisfactory criterion of these is even harder 
to find. The modern view of instinct (the term 
which best sums up the inheritable part of mind) 
treats it, not as a determinate mechanism, but 
rather as a disposition to which a certain measure 
of plasticity essentially belongs. Thus Hobhouse 
(i. 16) notes that ‘ instmct throughout the animal 
world is found to va^ greatly in individuals, to be 
quite fallible, often imperfect and capable from an 
early stage of employmg elementary reasoning in 
its service.’ Again, McJDougall, in his Social Psy- 
chology, seems to admit that instinct, owing to its 
intrinsic plasticity, passes over into intelligence 
without observable transition. Nevertheless, he 
makes the following reservation. Every instinct 
on its physical side, he maintains, consists of three 
parts — an afferent, a central, and an efferent or 
motor. Correspondingly, on its psychical side, 
cognitive, affective, and conative activities are 
manifested in the same order. The plasticity be- 
longing to the instinct, however, shows itself mainly 
at the two ends of the process. To the central 
part, on the contrary, and hence corresponding 
with the aff’ective manifestations, he believes a re- 
latively high degree of constancy to attach. His 
criterion of instinct, therefore, is the presence of 
some specific emotion. But if this criterion be 
adopted — ^and at present no better one seems to be 
forthcoming — we reach a position which, from the 
ethical point of view, is almost paradoxical. On 
the one nand, our emotions become closely associ- 
ated with the hereditable and predetermined side 
of our nature. Yet, on the other hand, emotion is 
a root-factor in morality, so much so that Wester- 
marck’s vast collection of facts (in MTj is held by 
him to show that the moral judgments of mankind 
have a source that is primarily and essentially 
emotional. Is, then, the moral man bom, rather 
than made by education ? And is morality largely 
a matter of race ? If indeed it be so — and science 
as science must seek the truth, whether it seem at 
first sight edifying or not — the fact must be faced. 
If it be, as McDougall suggests, the function of in- 
telligence simply to refine on a pre-existing fund of 
sound natural tendencies, by providing these with 
objects on the one hand and modes of realization 
on the other, whereby they are to be most fully 
satisfied, then how to breed sound natures becomes 
the all-absorbing interest of ethical science. The 
crux of heredity must be faced and solved, instead 
of blindly trusting to education to turn moral sows’ 
ears into silk purses. 

It remains to add that the popular view which 
ascribes a greater innate susceptibility to emotion 
to savages as compared with civilized men is in all 
probability false. The tests devised by experi- 
mental psychology, so far as they carry us, tend to 
show that savages are emotionally more sluggish 
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and obtuse (cf, the experiments on white and on 
black women [F. A. Kellor, Experimental Sociology, 
London, 1901, p. 77]). The source of the fallacy lies 
in the prominence given to emotional manifestations 
by the conditions of the social life of savages. It is 
the law^ of life in the crowd, and, analogously, of 
synnomic society, that emotions are intensified 
whilst ideas are neutrali 2 ed ; the reason being that 
the emotions are transferred by imitation of the 
movements that accompany and assist their outward 
expression, whereas ideas are not transferred under 
conditions prejudicial to reflexion. As Ldvy-Bruhl 
(p. 426) puts it, we should speak not so much of the 
collective ideas of a savage group as of collective 
mental states of an extreme emotional intensity, 
wherein idea is as yet not differentiated from the 
movements and acts that embody it. N evertheless, 
the civilized man is not deficient in emotion because 
his higher training enables him to keep cool. He 
cannot do without the physical basis, say, of courage, 
any more than the savage can, but, on the contrary, 
needs it all the more because an intelligent applica- 
tion of his impulsive tendency to the needs of the 
situation calls for a repression of those mere detona- 
tions of the nerves which are the by-products rather 
than the springs of intense activity. 

(2) Environment, — The term ‘ environment ’ [g.v,) 
must be taken to cover all those influences, proceed- 
ing from the circumstances wherein human experi- 
ence takes place, which appear to control the course 
of that experience rather than, conversely, to be 
themselves controlled thereby. The line between 
these opposite controls cannot be drawn exactly. 
Thus the mother’s body constitutes an ante-natal 
environment which the child itself does not in any 
way control ; yet the mother up to a certain point 
can do so. Or, again, geographical conditions, the 
distribution of land and water, climate, and so on, 
mi^t seem at first sight beyond human sway alto- 
gether ; yet such a work as that of Marsh, The 
World as modified by Human Action (London, 1874), 
makes it plain that intelligently, and more often 
unintelligently, man can affect his physical environ- 
ment for better, or, still more easUy, for worse. 
Once more, food-supply, as dependent on the local 
fauna and flora, does not absolutely condition human 
life, inasmuch as this reacts selectively upon it, so 
that the whole terrestrial globe is made to respond 
to the req^uirements of the civilized breakfast- 
table.^ Lastly, what may be termed the dis- j 
tribu tion- factor — covering both the pressure 
exerted on one area of population by another, 
with the resultant wars, emigrations, and so forth, 
and the pressure exerted within the same area of 
pop^ation by the various parts, whence arises 
such a phenomenon as the rush to the towns — 
constitutes an objective condition with an influ- 
ence of its own. Yet, on the other hand, distribu- 
tion of population, and its ultimate causes, namely, 
rate of fertility, mobility due to facility of com- 
munications, and the like, are within limits subject 
m their turn to human policy, not to say politics. 
In short, what is known as force of circumstances 
must be treated as a determinant of human conduct, 
even whilst the aspiration to rise above circum- 
stances, that is, to make them rather than allow 
them to make us, may legitimately figure amongst 
the highest of our ethical motives. 

Thus, there is considerable scope for the new 
department of science which its founder, Ratzel, 
names * Anthropo-geography,’ and for the kindred 
branch of study termed by Burkheim and his 
school ‘Social Morphology.’ There is at present 
a danger, however, lest this type of pWsical 
explanation be overdone. Man may be, as Katzel 
says, ‘ a piece of the earth,’ but he is not merely 
that, by any means. Indeed, it may be expected 
that it IS especially at the stage of savagery, when 


man is far more dependent on his immediate en- 
vironment, that the application of these methods 
is likely to prove fruitful. Thus, Mauss in a study 
of the environing conditions of Eskimo life (‘ Essai 
sur les variations saisonni^res des soci^t^s Eskimos,’ 
ASoc ix. [1904-05] 39 f.) shows it to be to no small 
extent a ‘function’ of the physical factors of climate, 
food-supply, and distribution of population taken 
together. On the other hand, when civilization is 
similarly treated, as in the case of the ‘ economic 
materialism ’ of Marx, there is a manifest failure 
to take account of ‘imponderables,’ or, in other 
words, of ideas and ideals. Even in regard to 
savagery, however, it must not be forgotten that 
man, as known to anthropology and pre-historic 
archaeology, is always more or less the ‘lord of 
creation,’ the master of his environment ; so much 
so, that even during the great Ice Age in Europe, 
when the environment on which they depended 
proved too much for so many animal species, man, 
thanks to the use of fire and other mechanical 
devices, managed to hold his ground and to culti- 
vate a high type of fine art into the bargain. In- 
deed, man’s very mastery over the non-human 
environment, as contrasted with his w^eakness in 
coping with the human environment, namely with 
rate and distribution of population, is perh^s the 
main source of his need for an eftective Ethics. 
Even at the stage of savagery, and conspicuously 
under civilization, a leading problem of human life 
is how to keep pace ethically with the changes in the 
social economy that are due to material progress. 

(3) Social tradition, — ^At this point it becomes 
necessary to pass to the consideration of another set 
of determinants, which are not physical, as are 
heredity and environment, but moral. Social tradi- 
tion, of course, may readily be represented as a sort 
of environment or atmosphere whereby the indi- 
vidual is surrounded and conditioned ah extra. But 
it is safer to attend chiefly to the psychical elements, 
sentiments, ideas, and so on, with which this en- 
vironment or atmosphere is, so to speak, charged. 
Another way of putting the same thing is to say 
that the influence exerted on a man by social tradi- 
tion makes itself felt within him in a way quite 
different from that in which environment or even 
heredity makes itself felt- Social tradition makes 
itself felt within a man essentially, that is, most 
characteristically, as a sanction, A sanction may 
be defined as a judgment of validity or invalidity 
to which some degree of constraining awe is attached 
{sanctio in Roman law is that clause in a legislative 
enactment which invokes a curse on the offender). 
Arising as it does in a more or less spontaneous and 
unenforced imitation, the influence of social tradi- 
tion soon ripens into a sense of ‘ ought,’ representing 
the will of society, or, at any rate, of some power 
greater and wiser and older and more lasting than 
oneself. Such is the fact, however one may t^ to 
explain it. Social Psychology, which is niere science 
content with a limited type of explanation, unlike 
Metaphysics, which seeks the ultimate explanation, 
would account for the fact by postulating, as the 
complement to our imitative tendency, a tendency 
to stimulate and assist imitation in others, and 
especially in the young. Thus, whilst the chick 
imitates the hen, as we say, ‘ instinctively,’ so like- 
wise does the hen no less instinctively encourage 
the chick to imitate. In this tendency to encourage 
imitation we may discern various subordinate types 
of activity, notably three, namely the tendencies 
to impress, to punish, and to persuade. Correspond- 
ingly, the influences embodied in social tradition 
may be reduced, in the interests of a broad and 
drastic treatment of the subject, to three— religion, 
law, and education. These are the three main 
types of sanctions. 

(a) Heligion, — The function of religion, regarded 
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as a sanction, is to inculcate the Good hy investing 
it with impressiveness. The religiously impressive 
is known as the sacred. The evolution of the idea 
of the sacred, consists especially in the gradual 
differentiation of what is both sacred and good from 
w'hat is or appears to be sacred, but is, nevertheless, 
at bottom bad. Amongst savages, the notion of 
tahu (a Polynesian term roughly equivalent to the 
Latin sacer^ whence our word ‘ sacred ’) extends to 
all sorts of things — human beings, animals, plants, 
material objects, ghosts, ceremonies, stones, words, 
places, and times — which have the common quality 
of being mystically dangerous, or, as Codrington 
puts it, ‘not to be lightly approached’ (TAe 
Melanesians y p, 188). The positive reason in the 
background is that they are rmna (another Poly- 
nesian term, embodying, like tahu, a wide-spread 
savage notion), i,e, mystically powerful. Now, to 
be dangerous, because powerful, in a mystic {i.e. 
mysterious or supernatural) way, is a quality that 
may attach to bad things as well as to good. JEen ce 
religion, which is concerned with the mystically 
good, has at first much in common with magic, 
which only in the long run is cut ofi* from religion 
to become a synonym for all ‘ trafficking with the 
devil,’ i,e. for all use of mystically impressive means 
to effect bad and anti-social ends. From the psycho- 
logical point of view, sacredness corresponds with 
the sense of awe, as excited by the display of super- 
natural power. Awe is a complex emotion, which 
McBougall {op, cit. p. 131, cf. 305) plausibly resolves 
into a trinity of primary emotions, namely, a fear 
which drives away, a curiosity which attracts, and 
a submissiveness which disarms resistance. Awe, 
therefore, may vary, according as one or other in- 
gredient prevails, from an abject and grovelling 
terror to an admiring respect tempered with 
humility. Correspondingly, in certain aspects the 
religion of savages, and even of more advanced 
peoples, may be a religion of almost pure fear. At 
its most typical, however, it is in all stages of its 
development so closely associated with the social 
tradition that embodies the vital aims of each and 
all that its appeal is sj^mpathetic rather than mina- 
tory and pur^y coercive. Social tradition at the 
synnomic stage of society, namely under conditions 
of symbiosis, when mutual imitation of the out- 
ward expression of emotion helps to intensify men’s 
feelings, is capable of exciting awe in several ways 
at once ; and, so long as the congregational forms 
of religion are kept up, the same phenomena will 
recur under civilization. Thus, firstl;^, it is mysteri- 
ous, abounding in strange prescriptions, the very 
oddity and uselessness of which invest the sound 
remainder with the maj esty of twilight. Secondly, 
it is ancient, its origin being lost m the dreadful 
yet glorious past, and calling upon the myth- 
making faculty to consecrate it by stories about 
supernatural Creators, first parents, culture-heroes, 
totemic ancestors, and so forth. Thirdly, it is 
always more or less secret, its repositories and 
editors being a ruling and relatively educated 
class, which rarely if ever feels awe towards pre- 
cisely the same objects as do the less enlightened, 
the women, the young, and, in a word, the un- 
initiated, but is nevertheless in normal conditions 
subject to a similar but more refined awe as it con- 
fronts some more ultimate secret. In these ways, 
then, and in others, religion consecrates the Good 
so far as it is embodied in the rule of life imparted 
by each generation to the next, and by rendering 
it impressive helps the rising generation to imitate 
and assimilate it. 

{b) Law, — The function of law, as a sanction, is 
to punish transgressions against the Good as em- 
bodied in the social tradition. Its remote origin 
may be whatBagehot {Physics and Politics, London, 
1873) calls the persecuting tendency, which visits 


with the common displeasure all departures from 
the strict imitation of the prevailing fashion. The 
same author, however, in referring to the ‘wild 
spasms of wild justice ’ to which the lower savagery 
is liable, implies that some sense of a social Good 
to be maintained runs through these outbreaks of 
passion at first sight almost purposeless and auto- 
matic. Indeed, when public vengeance is exacted 
by the folk as a whole from the traitor, or, again, 
from the breaker of tahu or the person who practises 
black magic, the mere fact that all assist at the in- 
fliction of the sentence must make it an expression 
of the social will, to which meaning and purpose are 
felt to attach. It may not be so obvious at first 
sight how private vengeance incorporates and en- 
forces the social tradition. Let it be noted, however, 
in the first place, that the juristic maxim applies 
here, ‘ What the sovereign permits he commands ’ ; 
which is to say that in a society lacking a central- 
ized authority the social will must perforce manifest 
itself in isolated repressions of crime carried out by 
self-constituted jud ges. In the second place, private 
law in savage society is the affair not of individuals 
but of kin-groups ; and the communal responsibility 
acknowledged by the member of a clan is a social- 
izing force of the first importance. 

So much, then, for the purely legal sanction, 
which with the evolution of society becomes the 
right arm, and almost the incarnation, of the State, 
the legislative, judicial, and executive functions of 
which are mainly concerned with the framing, 
applying, or enforcing of its punitive enactments. 
At an earlier stage, however. State, Church, and 
Society are almost one. For instance, rudimentary 
law is largely concerned with the violator of tabu, 
who is typically the criminal at this stage, w'hilst, 
conversely, rudimentary religion supplies law with 
dreadful forms of procedure — ordeals, oaths, and 
so on ; with special punishments, such as costly 
expiatory offerings ; and— most efective sanction- 
ary influence of all— with the notion of super- 
natural powers at the back of the law, such as a 
Bivine legislator, supreme author of all precedents. 

(c) Education. — Under this last head may be 
summed up all those homelier and gentler forces 
of persuasion which, without show of coercion, 
yet none the less effectively, lead the individual 
member of society to submit to its traditional 
injunctions. Education is not merely a matter of 
training children, but proceeds throughout a man’s 
life so long as he is capable of being modified by 
fresh experiences. Thus, even amongst savages it 
is not uncommon to find that initiation, v hich is 
at least as much an educational as a religious 
institution, is not completed at the puberty rites, 
but carried on far into manhood in a series of 
fuller initiations opening up ever wider horizons 
of social duty. Education, amongst savages and 
civilized men alike, is distinguishable only up to a 
certain point from religion and law, being never on 
the one hand wholly confined to secular subjects, 
or on the other able wholly to dispense with 
unitive machinery. It must not be forgotten, 
owever, that uncler this head must be included 
influences so kindly and intimate that the indi- 
vidual is hardly aware that they are the potters 
and he the clay. Language itself is the greatest 
of educators j and yet it is the primary source of 
self-consciousness and self-realization. Uncon- 
scious passes into conscious education, as language 
generates literature, even savages having their 
literature of folk-tales, proverbs, songs, and so 
forth. In early society, however, education comes 
more by way of outer sense than of inward 
thought, and synnomic life is a perpetual pageant 
of dances and shows ; whereas^ civilization is 
essentially the attribute of a reading public. If a 
single di&rentia be sought to mark off civilization 
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from savagery, no better one is to be found than 
the invention of writing. Hereby human intelli- 
gence acquires a new dimension. The physical 
symbols largely make possible those mental 
symbols which we know as abstract ideas; and 
these rule our world. Ethics itself is often identi- 
fied with the theory built upon certain highly 
abstract ideas, too abstract indeed to be generally 
understood, and so to exert much influence on 
society at large. From the historical and com- 
parative point of view, ho\yever, Ethics is as wide 
as the theory of the moral influences which, in the 
course of man’s concrete living no less than in that 
of his abstract thinking, point the way to the 
Good. Of these influences social tradition has now 
been summarily considered in its leading aspects. 
It remains to take note of another influence, too 
often overlooked, namely the initiative of the free 
and responsible individual, 

(4) Personal initiative . — ^When full allowance 
has been made for the influences of a man’s 
heredity, his environment, and his social tradition, 
is there anything left that could possibly influence 
him, or, indeed, tnat would be there to be influenced? 
Have we accounted for the man completely ? What- 
ever the metaphysician may say for or against the 
reality of human freedom, it is necessary at the 
level of science to distinguish the effects of personal 
initiative as in their way unique. Without enter- 
ing on the question whether, apart from the indi- 
vidual centres of activity, human society is, or is 
not, a soulless thing, we need here concern our- 
selves only with the individual activity that is 
manifested in so marked a degree as to appear 
decisively to exert a purposive control over the 
course of events. History is not merely the history 
of great men, but, on the other hand, the human 
drama conceived as the mere product of a coi^lex of 
impersonal forces would be like the play of Hamlet 
with its leading character left out. To confine 
our attention to the moral genius, if Socrates, or 
Buddha, or Christ be withdrawn from the reckon- 
ing, the source of the truly revolutionary move- 
ments usually associated with their names is no- 
where to be found. At the same time, the type of 
explanation which relies on social as contrasted 
with individual forces for its clues can and must 
delimit the province of personal initiative by 
showing what external conditions are able to help 
or hinder its exercise. Thus, the levelling influ- 
ences of synnomic society prove normally, though 
not invariably, fatal to individuality, as lias 
already been said. On the other hand, specializa- 
tion of social functions encourages responsibility, 
though it does not necessarily produce it. The 
mere fact that the social system requires indi- 
viduals to be sorted out and educated each for his 
special task,^ves potential initiative the chance of 
maturing. For example, it is within the relatively 
specialized class of medieine-men that the social 
reformer is especially apt to arise ; while in a 
lesser degree the specialization of sex functions and 
consequent limitation of the woman to domestic 
duties permits to the male as such a greater 
opportunity of realizing such originality as may 
be in him. It remains add that, ethically, the 
selfhood which issues in a high degree of initiative 
involves a self-respect which is not inconsistent 
with self-sacrifice, but, on the contrary, tends to 
unite the two principles as aspects of one and the 
same real Good. Even the self-respect of savages, 
whilst it manifests itself in its lower forms as a 
love of self-decoration, or as boastfulness, or as the 
habit of retaliating on an affront, leads likewise to 
the self-devotion of the warrior and leader, and 
foreshadows the developed individuality which rises 
above individualism to the disinterested realiza- 
tion of the idea of Good for its own sake. 


3. The determinations of conduct in rudiment- 
ary society. — That which the determinants of 
conduct discussed in the previous section combine 
together to produce may be correspondingly 
termed the determinations. Of such determina- 
tions, those that are reckoned by those concerned 
to make for the Good are usually known as types 
of virtuous conduct, or virtues. A classification 
of virtues so framed as to further the study of 
their historical evolution must be founded on a 
consideration of those relations in which the moral 
subject, the individual who seeks the Good, is 
involved by the conditions of human life through- 
out its whole development as presented in history. 
What, then, are these permanent relations? If 
we regard the moral subject for the moment as 
standing simply at the centre of a scheme of 
relations which are social in the sense that they 
are relations with other human beings, we perceive 
him to be ringed round, as it were, with three 
concentric circles. Firstly, he is the member of a 
home circle, that ‘ social focus ’ of which mention 
has already been made. Secondly, he is the 
member of a body politic. Thirdly, he is a 
member of the human race, and, as such, willingly 
or unwillingly brought into touch with men 
belonging to some body politic other than his own. 
At this point w'e mignt seem to have exhausted 
the categories expressive of his moral relations ; 
hut, at the risk of the appearance of a cross- 
division, two other categories must he added. 
Fourthly, a man’s moral relations extend inwards 
as well as outwards. He has a duty to himself, 
and as a self-conscious being is necessarily com- 
mitted to certain types of conduct that are 
primarily self-regarding, though they are never 
exclusively self-regarding, any more than his 
conduct towards his neighbours can ever be ex- 
clusively other-regarding, or altruistic. Fifthly 
and lastly, there are certain relations in which 
man seems to himself, by a sentiment which no 
reflexion can wholly gainsay, to be lifted right 
above the opposition between the claims of self 
and of others. These relations, then, appear to 
he with the Good itself, or, in the language of 
religion, with * God.’ 

To this general scheme of man’s moral relations, 
which is Objective in the sense that Sociology and 
Psychology alike lend support to it, there corre- 
sponds a fivefold division of the virtues as follows : 
(1) the domestic ; (2) the political ; (3) the inter- 
national ; (4) the personal ; (5) the transcendental. 
Whereas this classification applies to the moral 
development of man throughout its- whole course 
as known to history, there is likewise sound reason 
as well as convenience to he pleaded in favour of 
its use in a study confined to rudimentary society. 
At heart, savage and civilized man are well-nigh 
one, despite appearances to the contrary. The 
same foundation, the same raw material of 
emotional tendencies, is there. Civilization, to 
recur to those principles laid down by McDougall 
in his Social Psychology, sharpens human nature 
at its ends. It gives a man an infinitely better 
hold on the facts of life, thus improving the 
afferent channels of his experience ; and, corre- 
spondingly it affords him an infinitely better grasp 
of the means of life, thus improving to a like 
extent his efferent or motor activities. But the 
central part of his nature remains relatively 
unaffected by this gain in vital effectiveness. The 
general orientation of life, the direction of the 
quest for the real Good, does not seem to change 
greatly. The best proof of this is that education, 
that is to say, the mere substitution of one social 
tradition for another, can do wonders for the horn 
savage ; whilst, again, a whole race may shake 
off the sleep of centuries, as the Japanese have 
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done, and enrol themselves amongst the more 
highly civilized nations. We speak with Plato 
of ‘conversion/ hut the term is inexact; and it 
would be truer to say that human nature, being 
polarized towards virtue, needs merely to be 
relieved of its ignorance of the ways and means 
^ which virtue is acquired. The problem for 
Eugenics is how to eliminate the unintelligent and 
unplastic rather than the bad at heart — to elimin- 
ate them, as noxious insects are eliminated, not 
by killing individuals (for such butchery but 
depraves those who kill), but, more radically and 
yet mercifully, by preventing them from being 
born at all. 

(1) The domestic mrtues. — Tylor has said : ‘ The 
basis of society is the family’ {CE xxi. 711), thus 
endorsing the time-honoured dictum of Aristotle. 
One school of anthropologists, who favour what 
may be termed the ‘horde-theory’ of the origin 
of society, might be inclined to retort : ‘ First 
find your savage family.’ Their hypotheses, how- 
ever, concerning promiscuity, communal marriage, 
or what not, frankly refer to some remote past 
which, if it ever existed, lies at any rate quite 
beyond the range of scientific observation. At 
most they find amongst existing savages a few 
alleged survivals of a social condition when there 
was no marriage proper. Marriage, in a wide 
sense that extends to certain of the lower animals 
no less than to man, is defined by Westermarck 
(Mist of Hum. Marriage^ 1894, p. 537) as ‘ a more 
or less durable connection between male and 
female, lasting beyond the mere act of propagation 
till after the birth of the offspring.’ Marriage 
proper, on the other hand, may be defined with 
Lord Avebury {Marriage^ Totemism, and Religion, 
London, 1911, p. 2), as ‘an exclusive relation of 
one or more men to one or more women, based on 

and, where ^law exists, ^ law.’^^ow, it is 
curious fact that marriage proper occurs amongst 
those savages who in most respects have the most 
rudimentary culture of all, such as the Andaman 
Islanders, Veddas, and Bushmen. Yet with 
societies of a slightly higher grade, notably such 
as have totemism in one or another form, it is 
often the case that the family is somewhat over- 
shadowed by the kin-group (‘clan’ under mother- 
right, ‘ gens ’ under father-right). In other words, 
whereas the bond between husband and wife is 
relatively feeble, inasmuch as they belong to 
different kin-groups, mother and children or father 
and children are in intimate communion with each 
other as members of a kin-group which includes 
persons whose relationship in the actual matter of 
blood is distant or perhaps non-existent (though 
usually blood-relationship is imputed by means of 
the figment of a common ancestry). It remains 
true, however, that, whether it be represented by 
the family, or by some quasi-familial institution, 
the kin-group, the communal household, or what 
not, there is always for the savage a * social focus,’ 
a home-circle, wnere the virtues pertaining to 
social intercourse are fostered by mutual relations 
of special intimacy. These relations may be here 
briefly considered under three broad heads : (a) 
relations between the sexes, and, in particular, 
between husband and wife ; (5) relations between 
young and old, and, in particular, between parents 
and children; (c) relations between kinsmen in 
general. See also artt. Family. 

(a) The adult savage woman is normally a wife 
and mother, and it is as such that she is primarily 
related to the community regarded as a moral 
whole. Thus her economic duties follow directly 
upon her conjugal and parental obligations. Her 
function is that of directly propagating and nurtur- 
ing the race, whilst the function of the male is pro- 


tective, that is to say, is indirectly race-preserving. 
If happiness consist in the exercise of unimpeded 
function, both sexes should be happy in the normal 
savage community, where there are no unmated 
females free or anxious to have a hand in the work 
of the men. Physically woman’s is perhaps the 
harder lot. Child-bearing, indeed, is not so great 
a strain upon the daughter of nature as is the need 
of continually suckling her child until it is weU 
into its second year. It is a great gain for her 
when life becomes relatively sedentary. For 
amongst hunting peoples not only must she carry 
her infant, but she is also bound to be carrier in 
general, that the men may be at liberty to use 
their weapons. When it is added that the sexual 
life begins early, namely as soon as puberty is 
reached, or occasionally before, it will not seem 
surprising that the savage female tends to age 
more rapidly than the male. The male, however, 
is far more liable to be cut off whilst still in his 
prime. 

Passing on to note the influence of social tradi- 
tion, we come at once to the institution which more 
than any other determines the relative status of 
male ana female, and in particular of husband and 
wife, for better or worse. This is the custom of 
exogamy, or marrying outside the kin -group, 
though usually inside the wider circle of the tribe. 
A few of the lowest peoples, mostly miserable 
remnants whose endogamy or marrying-in may be 
a result of degeneration, are without this practice, 
but it is typical of rudimentary society as a whole. 
What exogamy means for the man and woman who 
marry is that one or other must exchange the home- 
circle for another. Now, the morality of savages 
being narrow rather than lacking in intensity, the 
consequence is that to break with intimates and 
dwell among strangers involves a sojourn in a 
moral wilderness for whichever of the two parties 
is the outsider. Thus, when mother-right takes 
the form of the woman remaining amongst her 
kin and the man playing the part of a visitor 
liable to corvies, there can. be no doubt that the 
woman’s is the happier lot. Indeed, all the forms 
of mother-right, the technical differentia of which 
is merely that the mother, not the father, hands 
on the family name, appear normally to involve 
greater consideration for the mother, if Steinmetz’s 
(EntimcMung der Strafe) statistical method is to 
be trusted. As long as her kin-group formally 
owns her and her children, the husband nas to fear 
their vengeance if he abuses his rights as consort. 
It remains only to add in this context that the 
origin of exogamy is quite obscure. There may 
be, as Westermarck thinks, a race - preserving 
instinct against in-breeding behind all. As it 
meets us in history, however, exogamy is a full- 
fledged institution at once legal and religious as 
regards its sanctions. See series of artt. under 
Makriage. 

Another world-wide element in the social tradi- 
tion of savages that bears strongly, and on the 
whole very hardly, on the moral status of the 
woman and the wife, is the magico-religious notion 
concerning the sacredness of women and especially 
of womams blood. Hence the long and weakening 
confinements at puberty and during pregnancy and 
child-birth. Hence the avoidance, on the part of 
the male, of what a woman has touched, lest the 
contagion of effeminacy be handed on. Hence, too, 
probably in no small part the very forms of the 
marriage ceremony, designed to neutralize the 
mystic evils likely to ensue from contact with one 
who is a woman and a stranger to boot. In the 
other scale weigh several clear advantages. 
Woman’s dependence on male protection in com- 
bination with her sacro-sanctity tends to render 
her an object of what eventually ripens into 
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chivalry. Thus, amongst the Australians she is 
the ambassador between warring tribes, whose 
very body is able to cement a union of souls 
between them; or, again, many savages, notably 
such as are warriors, indulge in a strain of romantic 
love, the product of a kind of awe supervening on 
a basis of passion. Again, sexual purity develops 
into a virtue, of far-reaching innuence on the 
character, out of various tabus on sexual inter- 
course, observed by the hunter, the warrior, the 
medicine-man, and so forth. Indeed, excessive 
sexuality, together with its perversions, is not a 
vice of the lower savages, despite appearances to 
the contrary (cf. art. Chastity), but rather an 
attribute of advanced societies, especially those 
that are polygamous, or, again, those in which 
marriage is deferred for many years past puberty. 
The so-called orgies of savages, or, again, the wife- 
lendings, and so on, have normally a ceremonial 
character, underlying which there is the notion 
of sexual intercourse as a means of mystic com- 
munion. On the other hand, what he considers 
to be sexual impurity is loathed and abominated 
by the savage, as when it takes the form of incest, 
that is, any violation of the exogamous rule that 
is not countenanced by some mystic requirement 
of even more primary importance (as, tf.y., occa- 
sionally in Australia). Incest regularly excites 
a *wila spasm of wild justice,’ and spells death 
for the guilty parties. On the other hand, adul- 
tery is, so to speak, a civil affair, an offence 
against property, being a cause of divorce for 
the most part under mother-right, though under 
father -right it often entails severer penalties 
on the erring wife and her lover (the settlement 
of the question in any case resting less with the 
individuals concerned than with their respective 
kins). 

Finally, as regards personal initiative, it is in 
her mystic character rather than as wife and 
mother that woman occasionally becomes a leader 
of society, the old woman especially, with her 
witch-like qualities intensified by her appearance, 
exerting a sway over the popular imagination 
that may be for good or for evil. Meanwhile, the 
female sex as a sex is not without its share of 
influence in public affairs : partly because it is 
consolidated through having initiatory and other 
sacred and secret rites and attributes of its own, 
e.y. a sex totem in parts of Australia, and may 
thus come to dominate a whole province of social 
activity, as the Iroquois women did, thanks to 
their agricultural lore ; partly because they possess 
and know how to wield what Mill has termed ‘ the 
shrewish sanction ’ ; and partly because the desire 
to shine in the eyes of the women is a male 
weakness, responsible for much head-hunting and 
similar manifestations incidental to the pursuit of 
knightly glory 

(b) The relations of men and women have been 
dwelt on at length, because the woman’s half of 
society will scarcely receive further mention here. 
As regards the relations between old and young, 
and tnose between parents and children, the former 
must be considered first, because primitive society 
is normally divided into fairly definite age-grades, 
and its customs tend to relate to these in their 
wholesale capacity. Thus, religion prescribes food- 
tabus and^ other restrictions upon the young as a 
class, and incidentally teaches them to control their 
appetites. Or, most conspicuous case of all, the 
young are subjected as a class to initiation, and 
their moral education is administered by the society 
as a whole in a form that is made impressive by 
solemn rites associated with the infliction of con- 
siderable pain. Parental education, on the other 
hand, tends amongst savages to be mild. They 
spare the rod, doubtless chiefly because of natural 


affection, but in some cases, as notably amongst 
the Indians of N. America, on the principle that 
a future warrior should brook a blow from no one. 
The mother tends to look after her daughter until 
the latter marries, and to impart to her the duties 
and lore of women. The son, on the other hand, 
is often taken away from the mother and sisters 
some time before puberty, and made to join the 
company of males who tend to live more or less 
segregated from the females in club-houses and so 
forth. Education, as imparted by either parent, 
in the case of both girls and boys, is a mixture of 
technical and moral instruction, reminding us of 
the Persian system as reported by Herodotus (i. 
136), ‘ to ride a horse, to shoot with a bow, and to 
tell the truth ’ ; though it would seem that the 
deepest moral lessons are acquired in the course of 
pumic ceremonies such as the tribal initiation or 
the rites of the kin-group or of the secret society. 
The elders as a whole display the fullest concern 
in the rearing of the rising generation, and the 
dramatic character of the ceremonies embodies the 
intention to improve the youth in so palpable a 
form that these can hardly fail to catch the spirit 
of the effort made on their behalf, whilst they are 
likewise induced to embody that moral purpose 
in their lives by sheer faith in the efficacy of the 
ritual wherein it is enshrined. 

So far’the relations between old and young have 
been considered from one side only. We probably 
have to go back to instinct for an explanation of 
the fact that the solicitude of parents and elders 
for their youthful charges is perhaps reciprocated 
only in a relatively feeble and limited degree. 
Too much, however, must not be made of the 
sporadic occurrence of senicide. This, exactly like 
its converse, infanticide, is normally the direct 
result of very straitened circumstances, when a 
useless mouth or a drag on the mobility of the 
group is a handicap in the struggle for existence 
too heavy to be borne. The typical savage regards 
his elders, alive or dead, as the embodiments of a 
wisdom and power with something supernormal 
about it, and ancestor-worship (q.t?.), a special type 
of cult which emerges from funeral rites which 
universally show awe and respect rather than mere 
I fear of the dead, and especially of one’s own dead, 

I is but the consummation of a natural sentiment 
I which associates the imitation of their elders by 
the young with the sort of love that develops into 
filial piety and gratitude. It has been true of man, 
since the times of the Ice Age, that the grave itself 
cannot make an end of family affection. 

(c) With the subject of the relations between 
kinsmen in general we almost insensibly pass to 
that of the relations constituting the body politic 
as a whole. Kin-ly feeling is kindly feeling in the 
making. As has already been said, however, the 
development of kin sentiment is normally re- 
stricted, under the conditions of society in which 
the Mn-group is paramount even as against the 
family, in a way that to the civilized mind seems 
extraordinary, artificial, and unnatural. The child 
belongs either to Ms mother’s or to his father’s kin, 
and as such participates in a moral system of rights 
and duties from which one ox other parent is cut 
off by tabus as by a wall of brass, nay, from which 
he has as an outsider far more to lose than to gain, 
as, e.g., in case of a conflict between groups, when 
parent and child may find themselves actually 
ranged against each other. On the other hand, 
so far as it extends, the consciousness of kin is a 
moral factor of the first importance, involving as 
it does the principle of corporate responsibility 
manifested in blood-revenge and the kindred 
developments of private law ; whilst in a religious 
way it implicates the sense of a mystic brother- 
hood, as is seen notably in totemic ritual, and in 
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what is probably its lineal successor, the ritual 
of the secret society. TV hen, however, the indi- 
vidual does not live among his kin, as, when 
he inherits his kin from the mother tut lives 
amongst his father’s people, there is a conflict 
between the principles of kinship and of symbiosis, 
the tendency of which is to end in some modifica- 
tion of the system of kinship that allows locality 
and brotherly love to go together. Kinship of the 
one-sided sort is normal in those conditions of the 
social life in which the separate groups are wander- 
ing, or at any rate scattered. When the groups 
can settle down side by side, as especially in tne 
agricultural village, the family on the one hand 
as the home circle, and the village on the other 
as the wider circle of group-mates, come each into 
their own, whether exogamy and km-organi2ation 
be retained or dropped. Such generalizations, 
however, are purely provisional, as the problems 
connected with the evolution of the social organiza- 
tion of savages are some of the most perplexing 
that confront the anthropologist. 

{2) Th& political virtues . — Whilst the scope of 
political virtue, in the sense of the moral bond 
that unites those who are by reason of local con- 
tiguity in constant touch with each other, is 
narrow, because the area of symbiosis is neces- 
sarily a restricted one, its emotional quality on the 
other hand is normally considerable, nay, such as 
the civilized community, which keeps in touch over 
a vast area by means of ideas, can only envy in 
vain. What corresponds with the savage to the 
sentiment and idea of the body politic is something 
in which he ‘lives and moves and has his being,’ 
sensibly and not merely symbolically. The savage 
individual is lost in the crowd, by being absorbed 
heart and soul in its life and movement. Heredity, 
of course, produces the coward, and loafer as oc- 
casional variations ; but the conditions of a hard 
life give the pervert and parasite a short shrift. 
That the savage will normally answer to a call of 
duty in its sterner forms, as, for instance, when 
public danger impends, could be illustrated exten- 
sively from amongst the lower savages, though in 
their case the body politic is less often the tribe as 
a whole than some one of its constituent groups. 
Nowhere, however, is this more manifest than at 
that higher level of savagery at which the ‘ king ’ 
(an elastic term) appears, living personification as he 
tends to be of State and Church in one. Patriot- 
ism at this point becomes almost identical with 
loyalty ; and this is absolute. The Fijian criminal 
stands unbound to be killed, ‘for whatever the 
king says must be done ’ ; and the native of 
Dahomey exclaims in a similar strain, ‘ My head 
belongs to the king ; if he wishes to take it, I am 
ready to give it up.’ The king himself, mean- 
while, is inclined to play the autocrat in propor- 
tion as he is endowed with personal initiative for 
better or for worse. In most cases, however, he is 
himself tied hand and foot by the custom that he 
is there to enforce — ^witness Wallace’s amusing 
tale of how the Raja of XJmbok took the census 
{Malay Archipelago^ London, 1869, i. ch. 12). 

A^ain, the kindlier side of political duty as 
manifested in friendliness and good-fellowship is 
well to the fore amongst unspoilt savages, their 
dances, games, festivals, and perpetual gatherings 
being possible solely on that condition. And not 
only are they in general friendly amongst them- 
selves, but tney are likewise polite, doubtless in 
virtue of their predilection for forms and cere- 
monies. There is, however, a supreme disturber 
of these amicable and considerate relations, namely 
inequality of property ; on which, more than on 
any other condition, is based inequality of social 
degree, a class system. Amongst the lower 
savages there is wont to reign what is sometimes 
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not unfairly described as a primitive form of com- 
munism or socialism. Thus, the rules about the 
distribution of the spoils of the chase are based on 
the principle of a fair share for all, almost regard- 
less of the special claims of the actual slayer of the 
animals, whose meed is rather honour j and the 
distribution is even State-regulated in the sense 
that what custom decrees the elders enjoin and, 
if necessary, enforce. Such a practice of sharing 
the produce, as distinguished from the means of 
production, weapons, and so on, which tend to be 
owned individually, would seem, however, in most 
cases to be rigidly confined to the actual symbiotic 
group of food-mates. Outside this narrow circle 
there is room for generosity and hospitality, which 
in their international aspect will again be glanced 
at presently. It is to be noticed that with this 
socialistic free-handedness there goes, not indeed a 
want of industry (for the loafer is soon weeded out), 
but a want of the capacity to save as against a 
rainy day; so that an alternation of feasts and 
fasts is the general rule amongst the lower savages. 
As there is not much scope for generosity, so neither 
is there for honesty, within the symbiotic circle, 
both being virtues incidental to a more or less 
individualistic rdgime. Thus, stealing within the 
home-circle is no crime ; though in the wider circle 
of the tribe it may produce complications between 
groups; whilst contrariwise, as practised against 
those who are outside that circle, namely strangers 
and enemies, it is rather a virtue, at any rate 
amongst peoples of a predatory type. And what 
is true of honesty holds in the main of veracity : 
intimates and comrades do not deceive each other ; 
but in regard to outsiders, to lie is to be diplo- 
matic. "With the economic development of primi- 
tive society, however, and the growth of classes 
of unequal wealth, things are somewhat changed. 
Yet the old communistic spirit, assisted by the 
rofuseness that accompanies improvidence, and 
y the love of the display of power, tends to sur- 
vive in the obligation to keep more or less open 
house, and to be ready with gifts, which is laid 
upon chief and leading man. Indeed, the savage 
‘ king’s ’ duty of feeding his people is often so inter- 
preted that, if the crops fail, his want of mystic 
control over the powers of Nature is set down either 
to inefficiency or to sheer ill-will — with the result 
that he is put out of the way. 

Finally, the institution of slavery, which is un- 
known at the level of the lower savagery, intro- 
duces a class of persons without legal rights, 
who may indeed be war-captives, or a subject-race 
dominated by invaders, out may likewise be 
broken men and pawns of the same flesh and blood 
as their owners. It would seem that, on the whole, 
the slave receives a larger share of the milk of 
human kindness at the hands of a savage overlord 
than he would if exploited in the interests of a 
developed industrialism ; but life, when it is not 
that of the nearest and dearest, is cheap amongst 
savages, and the constant association of a slave- 
owning system with bloody rites involving human 
sacrifice tells its own tale. Moreover, wherever a 
slave-trade is established, the attendant horrors 
are bound to have a demoralizing effect, Africa 
being the standing instance of a continent rotted 
to the core by such an institution (for the develop- 
ment of which civilization, however, is most to 
blame). Nevertheless, it must not be forgotten 
that slavery, though morally an abomination, is 
possibly one of the mainsprings of human evolu- 
tion. ‘Here,’ says Tylor, ‘is one of the great 
trains of causation in the history of the human 
race. War brings on slavery, slavery promotes 
agriculture, agriculture of all things favours and 
establishes settled institutions and peace’ {CM 
xxii. 70). 
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(3) TAe international virtues , — The subject of 
slavery paves the way for a consideration of a topic 
which for the student of Rudimentary Ethics must 
necessarily prove somewhat meagre. Savage moral- 
ity, it has all along been maintained, is primarily 
an alfair of the home-circle. Within this, amity of 
a high emotional quality; and without it, enmity 
fierce and uncompromising — such is the general 
rule. But the actual area of symbiosis is ringed 
round with an intermediate circle. Mates, neigh- 
bours, and strangers are, socially and morally, as ! 
heart, rind, and husk in some hard-shelled but I 
palatable fruit. We have already glanced at the 
inter-gentile relations, as they might be termed, 
which savagery respects, not without a great deal 
of internecine struggle tempered by a tendency to 
settle disputes by compromise and mutual arrange- 
ment. But inter-gentile relations pass into inter- 
tribal (or, as we have, with a view to human 
evolution as a whole, ventured to name them, 
inter-national) almost without a perceptible break. 
Thus, notably in Australia, the kin-groups and 
local groups are loosely combined in tribes, and 
these again in wider combinations known to ethno- 
logists as * nations.’ Here it seems quite impossible 
to draw a line between the customs and formalities 
governing the intercourse of the smaller groups — 
the sending of messengers and ambassadors, the 
regulated combat, the lending or exchange of 
trade-articles and of sacred objects, ceremonies, 
and songs, the mutual understanding as to 
marriage, inter-sexual prohibitions and privileges, 
and BO forth — and those that extend so much 
further afield that a native can, it appears, travel 
almost from one end of Australia to another with- 
out being treated as a complete stranger. Possibly, 
too, the stranger as such tends here, as among 
other savages, to be sacred, hospitality having thus 
a religious sanction, since the fear of the stranger's 
curse, as Westerraarck has shown {MI i. 578 ff.), 
proves a not ineffective substitute for the stimulus 
of generosity. In Australia, then, where both race 
and culture are largely uniform, a certain measure 
of sympathy estamisnes itself, despite the diffi- 
culties set up by a natural suspicion of unknown 
men (as exemplified by the ‘silent trade’) or by 
the want of a common tongue (necessitating such 
a device as gesture-language). 

It is not till a fuller control over the forces of 
Nature enables population to grow relatively dense 
that the struggle for room begins in a given area 
of characterization, and the predatory spirit is let 
loose. War has evolved like everything else, and 
the art of killing one’s neighbour efficiently was 
not acquired all at once. In protected areas a mild 
type of savage flourishes to whom war is unknown, 
•fbus the Todas of the Nilgiris have literally no 
man-killing weapons at all. On the other hand, 
the fighting q^ualities would appear to go closely 
with the breed, and to be the result of a struggle 
for existence waged primarily within the kind, 
though a fauna that includes dangerous, man- 
slaying animals (such as are not to be found on the 
Australian continent) must be an intensifying con- 
dition. The accompaniments of primitive warfare 
are mainly what have mven savagery its evil name, 
constituting precisely wiat aspect of the life of rudi- 
mentary society which is turned, not without good 
cause, towards the so-called pioneers of civiliza- 
tion; but, as regards themselves, war is often a 
transitory condition, though there are some defi- 
nitely predatory peoples — Zulus, Masai, Apaches, 
and so forth. "The characteristic quality of the 
savage brave is fierceness, an emotional rather than 
a calm and reasoned form of valour. As such, it 
sustains itself, partly by war-dances before the 
event, but partly also by wanton cruelty both during 
battle and afterwards in the torturing of prisoners, 


as amongst the American Indians, who thereby 
not merely satisfied their own feelings, but sought 
at the same time to ‘ blood the young whelps, ° to 
wit, the future warriors of the tribe. Again, one 
form of cannibalism {q,v,) is directly associated 
with warfare. This revolting practice may consist 
in sheer ‘ anankophagy,’ as usually amongst the 
lower savages, or in an ‘ endo-cannibalism,’ or cere- 
monial eating of blood-relations to keep the spirit 
in the family, or for some similar reason, whi^ is 
not without high moral value ; but a warrior tribe 
will eat its enemies simply, as it were, to glut its 
rage. There can, moreover, be little doubt that 
the institution amounts to an asset in the struggle 
for existence, as the cannibalism inspires terror 
amongst the neighbouring peoples ; so that a 
cannibal tribe, as, e.g,, the Niani-Niam of the 
Bahr al-Ghazal, may rank amongst the most 
vigorous and eftective people of a given region. On 
the other hand, such a practice as the head-hunting 
of the Dayaks of Borneo or the Nagas of Assam is 
to be regarded rather as a by-product of war, a sort 
of collector’s mania that has supervened on a legiti- 
mate love of warlike trophies. For the rest, the 
moral effects of war on the group and the indi- 
vidual alike make scarcely if at all less markedly 
for good than they do for evil. Collectively, men 
are knit together by a common mirpose that de- 
mands from them at once all that Bagehot’s phrase 
‘ the preliminary virtues’ covers, namely, courage, 
loyalty, obedience, and a devotion maintained to 
the point of death. For the individual, again, war 
is a school of self-respect ; and, though the swagger 
and boasting of the savage brave has its humorous 
side, his mastery over that lower self which bids 
him shun danger and live soft is reflected in a 
strength of character to which there is added, on 
the intellectual and ideal side, a sense of honour 
and of duty. This sentiment has probably coun ted 
for more in the history of the race than even the 
religious sense of tabu, inasmuch as ‘ Ho ’ is more 
fruitful than ‘ Ho not,’ and defiance of a danger 
that is known more rational than the avoidance of 
a danger that is unknown and taken to be a danger 
for that very reason. 

(4) The personal virtues, — Something has just 
been said in regard to the self-respect of the savage 
warrior, of whom the North American brave will 
serve as a type. On the whole, however, it must 
be declared that it is precisely in its reference to 
self, which is almost to say in its reflective aspect, 
that savage morality is especially weak. The 
moral subject looks outwards, not inwards, and 
reads his duty in the movements of his fellows, 
not in the movements of his own heart. He has 
his selfish inclinations, which have to be suppressed 
by social drill and education ; but he is incapable 
of that misbegotten creation of civilized philosophy, 
a reasoned selfishness. Yet, conversely, he has but 
little of that moral individuality which enables a 
man to stand out for the right even against the 
opinions of his circle. He sees as one of the crowd, 
and at most applies his crowd-consciousness to him- 
self as to one who is viewed from without. He can 
see himself cutting a fine or a humble figure, and 
is moved accordingly to try that it shall be the 
one rather than the other. But there his notion 
of self tends to stop. One might say that his most 
internal of moral sanctions is pride of appearance. 
His tendency to self-adornment, one that unfortun- 
ately does not always carry with it the virtue of 
personal cleanliness, illustrates this type of self- 
feeling on its lower side. Again, a desire to culti- 
vate an honourable idleness, and to abstain from 
such work as may lower his dignity, is directly due 
to pride of self ; indeed, the main reason why the 
civilized man fails to establish satisfactory relations 
I with the savage is that he forgets, or is incapable 
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of appreciating, the fact that the savage is a 
* gentleman * in all the mixed connotation of that 
term. On its higher side, the pride of the savage 
gives him an intense sense of his rights, and especi- 
ally of his right to a good name ; so that he must 
not brook an insult either to himself or to those 
who are intimately his. ^ Further, the curious 
power that man alone of animals has of putting an 
end to his own life is the occasion amongst some 
savages of exalting suicide (g.v.) to a place amongst 
the virtues, to die with dignity being, as it were, 
the projection of the desire to live therewith. 

It must not be supposed, how’-ever, that self- 
respect is entirely responsible for the many-sided 
virtue of a self-regarding type which goes by the 
general name of self-control. One of the most 
important spheres of the influence of tabu is the 
domain of sensual appetite. Thus, in sexual 
matters, together with the coyness that is but a 
means of attracting a mate, there goes a shyness, 
the natural accompaniment of a vitally critical act, 
which gradually ripens under the sway of tabu into 
genuine modesty and delicacy of feeling (cf. art. 
Chastity). ^ Similarly, eating and drinking, no less 
than sexual intercourse, are normally surrounded, 
in virtue of their very importance in the vital 
economy, with a network of ceremonial prescrip- 
tions that reinforce the sense of crisis, and turn 
a mere opportunity of carnal enjoyment into a 
solemn rite. There is plenty of strong lustiness in 
the background, however, which the emotional 
type of savage experience is well calculated to 
foster ; so that, though pent up by religion within 
strict limits, it discharges itself along lawful 
channels, in the shape of orgies and carnivals, with 
the force of a torrent. Nay, religion may directly 
minister to the stimulation of passions that seem 
for the time-being to set all self-control at naught, 
as, e.g., when the use of drugs and intoxicants is 
encouraged as a means of obtaining inspiration, or 
when the gambler is led to stake his all on his own 
luck conceived more or less clearly as a super- 
natural power in him and behind him. 

In conclusion, it must be pointed out that by 
means of this same conception of a grace that is in 
him, yet somehow above him, religion affords the 
inner life of the savage a great support for re- 
flective self -development, the ‘personal totem,’ 
spirit-helper, and similar beliefs being, as it were, 
the man’s own aspiration towards welfare in 
its more spiritual aspects seen in an enlarging 
mirror. 

(5) The transcendental virtues . — It is a common 
mistake to suppose that the savage is capable of 
envisaging a material Good only. His whole 
religion, it is true, may be summed up in the 
formula, half spell and half prayer — ‘ Let blessings 
come and evils depart.’ Hut the blessings and 
evils alike are primarily spiritual. Nature and 
matter in the modern sense have at most a very 
restricted sense for the typical savage. His de- 
sire is to be in sympathetic relations of a pre- 
eminently social type with an environment con- 
ceived as an array of quasi-personal or personal 
beings, all mystically powerful and, as such, able to 
help or to hurt him and his. His imiverse is thus 
a moral order, and the savage is a savage just be- 
cause he is too ready to cope with physical neces- 
sities merely by means of moral control or suasion. 
So much is ne already in spirit, if not in effect, the 
lord of creation that he can imagine no part of 
creation that is purely unmoral and mechanical in 
its mode of operation. For him a strong will, a 
human will augmented by an indefinite plus, can 
directly influence the courses of the stars or the 
currents of the ocean. Thus the Good for him is 
always in some sense God, a power analogous to 
will-power which realizes itself within man himself 


no less than in the other beings of his environment, 
and can be good as friend, evil as enemy, like man 
or any other living being. Such a belief clothes 
itself in a variety of forms, some of which, e.g. the 
belief in a Supreme Being who makes the tribal 
laws, or, again, the cult of the dead, and in par- 
ticular of ancestral heroes, can be seen to make for 
righteousness more clearly than can the animism 
or polydaemonism which is distracted by the desire 
to serve many and alien masters. 

Whereas, however, religious beliefs vary in- 
finitely amongst savages, their ceremonial customs, 
which are far more closely and directly related to 
their practice, embody much that is common. 
Thus tabu, starting as a ceremonial aversion, 
becomes almost universally moralized as a purity 
of heart, which is fortified by a custom of cere- 
monial purgation that develops into the confession 
of sins. Communion, again, is, at its lower end, 
little more than the crudest kind of sympathetic 
magic ; nevertheless, at the upper end of the evolu- 
tionary scale, it expresses the realization of the 
Good perhaps better than any idea within the pur- 
view of religion or philosophy. Once more, sacri- 
fice, as a ritual act, passes insensibly into self- 
sacrifice. Finally, the central notion of spiritual 
power or grace lends an orientation to human life 
which, though since enlarged and purified by con- 
tinual reinterpretation, is essentially something 
that civilized men owe to their savage ancestors. 
To extend the area of human brotherhood by trans- 
lating the natural feelings of simple folk, who 
cannot, so to speak, see far beyond the fire-circle 
of their own camp, into ideas that can unify men 
across the length and breadth of the world in a 
mutual understanding— such is the mission of 
civilization. Savagery, however, must be allowed 
to have perceived the Good even in its more tran- 
scendental aspects, though it be left to civilization 
to conceive these fully ; and, in the meantime, the 
real Good exists neither for perception nor for con- 
ception as such, hut for the whole spiritual aud 
moral nature of developing mankind. 

Litkratur-s.— The subject of Budimentary Ethics being in 
certain respects as wide as that of Social Anthropology, it is 
impossible to offer the reader a complete bibliography here ; he 
must be referred generally to the classical works of Tylor, 
Frazer, Lazigr, Hartland, Jevons, etc., not to mention Con- 
tinental writers. Of works that profess to treat of Ethics in 
particular, H. Spencer, Principles of Ethics, London, 1898, and 
C. S. Wake, Mvolution of Morality^, London, 1878, are both 
somewhat out of date as regards their anthropological data. 
Though the same is to some extent true of Waitz-Gerland, 
Anthropologic der Naturvolker, Leipzig, 1869-1872, the high 
philosophic quality of the treatment makes it still worth con- 
sulting. E. B. Tylor’s papers in OR xxi. and xxii. (London, 
1873) are, on the other hand, of almost as much value now as at 
the time when they were written. Of more recent writings in 
English, E. Westermarck, MI, London, 1906-08, and L. T. 
Hobhouse, Morals in Evolution, london, 1906, are easily the 
best, though both treatises attempt to cover the whole field of 
human morals— with the result that the one is relatively weak 
on the history of ci\ilization and the other on the anthropo- 
logical side. A. Sutherland, The Origin and Growth of the 
Moral Instinct, London, 1898, is suggestive, but shows gaps. 
For the social psychology which must form the background 
for all such studies, W, McDougrall, An Introd. to Social 
Psychology, London, 1908, is indispensable ; but, when allowance 
is made for the too exclusive insistence on the function of social 
tradition as a moralizing agency, L. Ldvy-Bruhl, Les Fonctions 
mentales dans les sodiUs infirieures, Paris, 1909, brings the 
reader into closer touch with the facts of Anthro;^logy. For 
the influence of religion, and again for the bearing of social 
organization on the moral life of savages, the 11 volumes of 
A)§oc, Paris, 1896-1908, should be consulted, and especially the 
contributions of E. Durkheim and his eminent collaborators 
M. Mauss and H. Hubert. F. Ratzel is the best authority 
for Anthropo-geography ; see especially his Mistory of Ma/nkind, 
Eng. tr., London, 1896-98, On the side of law* the various works 
of A. H. Post on Comparative Jurisprudence (in German), 
and S- R. Steinmetz, Ethnol. Studien mr ersten EntiHcUung 
(ter Strafe, Leyden, 1894, are invaluable. W. Wundt’s Ethik, 
Stuttgart, 1886, and VSlkcrpsychologie, Leipzig, 1904 f., despite 
the fact that their author Is among the greatest of psycholo- 
gists, do not seem to the present writer to be as sound and well- 
founded on fact as they are incontestably brilliant. As regards 
the bearing of the anthropological study of Ethics on general 
philosophy, the present writer may refer to his own essay, 
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‘Origin and Validity in Ethics/ in Personal Idealism, ed. H. much the same ground as the present article, in a rather more 
Sturt, London, 1902, from which the classification of virtues popular way. For the rest, there is an all too vast biblio^'raphy 
followed in the text is taken over. A short sketch of his, of the subject to be found at the end of Westermarck’s work 
Anthropology (Home University Library, London, 1912), covers already cited. MarETT 
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ETHICS AND MORALITY (American).— 
The autochthones of North and South America 

E resent levels of culture as varied as their habitats. 

loral elevations and depressions are as recurrent 
as changes in race and environment. It is obviously 
impossible to characterize the Botocudo and the 
Quiohua, or the Huron and the Pueblo, in one 
breath. Nevertheless, for the purposes of a concise 
survey of the moral attainment of the Indian 
peoples, we may confine ourselves to three broadly 
distinguished levels. The lowest of these is pre- 
sented by the great mass of the S. American tribes 
dwelling east of the Andes, and by sparser examples 
in the less favoured localities of the N. continent. 
The second level is typically that of the great forest 
and plains nations of N. America. Finally, follow- 
ing the western mountains, from Alaska to Chile, 
there occur a series of culture-centres marked by 
proficiencies in the arts — ^wood-, stone-, and metal- 
working, weaving, pottei^, agriculture — and com- 
plexities in social organization which, in the cul- 
minating civilizations of Mexico and Peru, warrant 
our treating them as a distinct moral level. 

I. The lowest levels. — Garcilasso de la Vega 
{Royal Commentaries, Fr. ed., Paris, 1830, or Mark- 
ham^s ed., Lond. 1869-71) has several passages por- 
traying the moral state of some of the wild tribes 
with whom the Incas came in contact. Thus (vill. 
iii.) the peoples of Huancapampa are described as 
‘ without peace or amity, without lord or government or city ; 
making war never for dominion, since they know not the 
meaning of rule, nor yet for plunder, since they have no 
possessions, and go, for the most part, quite naked ; their most 
precious booty is the wives and daughters of the conquered ; 
the men are captured, if possible, and inhumanly eaten ; as for 
their religion, it is as absurd as their manners are fierce.’ 

In another passage (vil. xvii.) the Chirihuanas 
are given a yet worse character : the spies of the 
Incas report that 

‘ they lead a life worse than the beasts, knowing no divinity, 
no law, no rulers, without towns or houses ; they make war in 
order to obtain prisoners whose flesh they may eat and whose 
blood they may drink, and, not content with this, they eat 
their own dead relatives; they never cover their nudity, and 
have intercourse indifferently with all sorts of women, even 
their sisters, their daughters, their mothers/ 

VTe recognize in these reports an exaggeration 
natural enough when the facts reported upon are 
seen through hostile eyes ; yet the ojfiences are of 
such a nature as to place their perpetrators among 
the lowest of mankind — and we have evidence 
enough of the reality of the oftences. 

The Paumari of Brazil have a ‘Song of the 
Turtle’— T wander, always wander, and when I 
get where I want to go, I shall not stop, but still 
go on’— which, says J. B. Steere {U.S* Nat, Mus, 
Rep, 1901), reflects their own mode of life, passed 
in roaming from sand-bar to sand-bar of the 
Brazilian nvers in search of food. This lack of 
orientation in the physical realm has its intelleetnal 
counterpart, shown, e.g,, in the utterly rudimentary 
number-systems of many S. American tribes (cf. 
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Tylor, Prim, Cult.^, London, 1903, ch. vii. ; Conant, 
The Number Concept, 1896, p. 22 f.). It is only to 
be expected that the moral level will be equally 
low ; and this we find to be the fact in wide-spread 
cannibalism and low sexual standards. 

Nevertheless, when Dobrizhofier, in the very 
\yords of Garcilasso, affirms that * the wild Abiponea 
live like wild beasts,’ we should bear in mina that 
he is speaking with their ignorance of agriculture 
foremost in mind. As a matter of fact, he shows 
them to possess not onl^ very respectable arts, but 
some very stalwart virtues (see Account of the 
Ahipones, London, 1822, esp. ii. xiii,). To be sure, 
the equestrian tribes of the pampas have long been 
superior to the tribes of the tropical forests ; but, 
even with the latter, ferocity and vice are not the 
dominant characteristics. 

Mode of apj)roach has much to do with the 
impression derived ; it is significant that those who 
have known the lower peoples the most intimately 
find most in them worthy of regard. Thus, von 
den Steinen {Unter den Naturvblkem Zertral- 
BrasUiens, Berlin, 1894, p. 59) describes his solitary 
stay in a village of the Bakairi near the head- 
waters of the Xingii, in a chapter entitled * Bakairi- 
Idylle,’ and he can say of this episode : 

‘ After accompanying the two brave fellows to the landing- 
place, and seeing them disappear at the first bend of the river, 
I turned back to my new friends and soon felt so much at my 
ease in their nudst that I regard those idyllic days as un- 
questionably the happiest that I have ever experienced,’ 

He found the Indians of this region docile, gay, 
companionable, trustworthy — ^mother-naked, but 
paradisaically innocent of shame. It is incredible 
that all the diflerence between such a picture and 
those drawn by earlier and less unprejudiced pens 
can represent merely an amelioration due to a 
casual white influence. 

H. H. Prichard is vigorous in his praise of the 
Tehuelches {Through the Heart of Patagonia, 
London, 1902, esp. ch. vi.): 

* a kind-hearted, docile, and lazy race . . . invariably courteous,’ 
whose ‘women make excellent mothers, and the father is 
inordinately proud of his offspring, especially of his sons.’ * The 
morality of the Tehuelches is, on the whole, admirable. Un- 
faithfulness in the wife is rare and is not often bitterly revenged.* 

* Polygamy is allowed, but not much practised.’ 

It will be remembered that continence and 
chastity are virtues which Dobrizhofier (II. vii., 
xix.) found especially praiseworthy among the 
Abipones (jr.-y.), contrasting them with the licenti- 
ous and degenerate neighbouring tribes; while 
their over-indulgent fondness for their children 
was also noted. 

Prichard likens the Tehuelches to the Eskimos, 
at the other extremity of the Americas: ‘Both 
races are eminently sluggish and peaceable. . . . 
And of both little evil can be said.’ The testimony 
of a recent sojourner among the latter is in point : 

‘In many things we are the superiors of the Eskimo, in a few 
we are bis "inferiors. . . ^ He has developed individual equality 
farther than we ; he is less selfish, more helpful to his fellow 
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kinder to his wife, gentler to his child, more reticent about the 
faults of his neighbour, than any but the rarest and best of our 
race. As a guest who could not pay for my keep, as a stranger 
whose purpose among them no one knew, I learnt these things 
in a winter that, for all its darkness, w'as one of the pleasantest 
of my life ' (Vilhjdlmr Stefansson, Harper’s Monthly ^ vol. 117, 
p. 721). 

Of course not all peoples on the lower levels 
betray such characters. McGee (17 BBEW^ pt. i. 
[1898]) is only the latest among a long series of 
observers who have found the Seri Indians of 
Tibupn and the adjacent mainland ‘the most 
primitive and the most bloodthirsty and treacherous 
of the Indians of North America* (p. 119), ‘ Their 
highest virtue is the shedding of alien blood . . . 
their blackest crime the transmission of their own 
blood into alien channels* (p. 154). In these traits 
McGee finds the sources of a character which places 
the Seri, in spite of physical excellence, very near 
the bottom of the moral scale. Even animal 
gratitude is absent : 

‘ The 1894 party was fortunate in successfully treating a sick 
wife of sub-chief Mash^m, and subsequently spent days in the 
rancheria, distributing- gifts to old and young in a manner 
unprecedented in their experience . . . ; yet, with a single 
possible exception, they succeeded in bringing no more human 
expression to any Seri face or eye than curiosity, avidity for 
food, studied indifference, and shrouded or snarling disgust. 
Among themselves they were fairly cheerful, and the families 
were unobtrusively affectionate; yet the cheerfulness was 
always c h i l led and often banished by the approach of an alien ' 
(p. 132). 

2. Typical levels. — The presence of an obvious 
moral sense, as expressed either in custom or in 
conscious reflexion upon moral problems, is the fair 
criterion of the beginnings of moral elevation. 
Such a sense is the indubitable possession of the 
great body of N. American Indians, with many of 
whom it develops conduct of the highest order. 
We are justified, too, in regarding the morality of 
the forest and plains tribes of the northern continent 
as the typic^ Indian morality; for we find it 
already inchoate in many of the inferior peoples, 
while it is the foundation for our understanding of 
the conceptions of the more civilized groups. 

(1) Social organization . — ^^Vith most observers 
the first impression of Indian societies is of their 
lack of organization. ‘ They love justice and hate 
violence and robbery, a thing really remarkable in 
men who have neither laws nor magistrates; for 
among them each man is his own master and his 
own protector,* writes Pbre Biard in 1612 of the 
Canadians {Jesnit JielationSy ed. Thw'aites, Cleve- 
land, 1896-1901, ii. 73). That the Indians have no 
law is a characteristic judgment; and, under- 
standing law^ in a constitutional or statutory sense, 
it is, of course, the general truth ; yet it is safe to 
affirm that no Indian group is so primitive as not 
to possess its body of customs, to be violated only 
on peril of outlawry. 

As a rule the ostensible authority is vested in 
‘the tribal elders, certain of whom have the prestige 
which we denominate chieftainship. This office 
may best be defined by characterization ; 

* The system of authority which prevails in Indian societies 
is very simple. Each family ... is ruled over b}'- the father, 
whose authority is great. As long as he lives, or at least while 
he is strong and active, his wives, his daughters and their 
husbands, and his sons, until they marry and thus pass from 
their own family under the rule of a new house-father, are 
almost completely under his sway. . . . But the father of each, 
while retaining his authority over his own family, is to some 
extent under the authority — that is, under the fear and influence 
—of the peaiman ; and, where several families live in one place, 
he is also under the authority of the headman of the settlement. 
The authority of the peaiman . . . depends on the power which 
the man is supposed to exercise over spirits of all kinds, and, as 
all diseases are supposed to be the work of spirits, over diseases, 
and . . . consequently over the bodies of his fellows. The 
hejadman, on the other hand, is generally the most successful 
hunter, who, without having any formal authority, yet because 
he organizes the fishing and hunting parties, obtains a certain 
amount of deference from the other men of his village. He 
settles all disputes within the settlement, and in the not distant 
days when Indians were in the habit of waging war ... he used 
... to determine on the commencement of hostilities (E. P. 
Im Thum, Indians of Gvdomat London, 1883, p. 211 f.). 


Tribal headman, war-leader, ‘medicine-man,* 
and the group of fathers or elders which forms the 
tribal council — these are the authorities of the 
Indian tribe in either continent. They are not 
always differentiated, however. In the description 
just cited the office of headman and war-leader is 
one ; and it is, of course, the rule that a capable 
war-chief should assume an important rdle in civil 
affairs. Yet in the more advanced tribal organiza- 
tions — as among the Iroquois, Sioux, Creeks, etc. 
— there is not only difierentiation of military and 
civil chieftaincies, but well-marked hierarchies of 
the latter, chiefs and sub-chiefs, having at once 
legislative, executive, and judicial powers. 

The civil chieftaincies are usually hereditary, in 
the maternal line, though the selection is seldom 
apart from merit, which with some peoples is 
apparently the sole criterion. Unquestionably, 
the ideal of merit, from the lowest to the highest 
tribes, is the ideal of social service. Stefdnsson 
{loc. cit. p. 725 f.) gives an illmninating account of 
a conversation with an Eskimo chieftain touching 
the foundations of his office : 

‘One day, as Ovayuak and I sat in our snow blocks with 
backs to the wind, fishing, I asked him why he was not satisfied 
with the huge pile already stored away— more than our family 
of twenty-two could eat in two years. He then told me that 
he was a chief. And why, did I suppose, was he a chief ? Or, 
now that he was chief, did I suppose he would continue being 
a chief if he were lazy ? We had plenty fish for ourselves there 
at Tuktuyaktok, but who could tell if the people who had gone 
inland after reindeer might not return any day with empty 
sleds, or possibly with no sleds— carrying their children on 
their backs because the dogs were dead of starvation? And 
how about the people west of the Mackenzie at Shingle Point? 
True, they had caught plenty fish in summer, but they catch 
none in winter, and they are not sensible now as they formerly 
were, but will haul a big load of fish a long distance to sell to 
the traders at Herschel Island for a little tea, which tastes good 
but does not keep a man alive. And what of the people up the 
Mackenzie? They depend largely on rabbits. Some years there 
are plenty of these, and other years, for some reason, there are 
few or none. Might we not some day see many sleds coming 
from the southwest along the coast? And may not these sleds 
turn out to be empty^ because there are no rabbits in the willows? 
Did I suppose that if all these people came we would have too 
much fish? And why was he a chief, if not for the fact that 
people twenty days’ Journey away could always say when they 
became hungry, “We will go to Ovayuak, he will have plenty 
food”?’ 

An instance of a reverse order, yet illustrating 
the same general demand that the chieftain be a 
giver, is narrated by von den Steinen (p. 285) : 

‘The power of the chiefs was not great. In all the larger 
villages there were several chiefs, who lived in different houses ; 
our village was always represented by only one. ‘ ‘ Representa- 
tion” was the most iroj^rtant duty in time of peace. The 
chief was manager of the seedsmen’s stores, and he ordered the 
beijds to be baked and the drinks to be prepared on all festive 
occasions and during visits of strangers. He was simply 6 
householder on a larger scale ; but he dared not be stingy if he 
wished to have the esteem of his fellow-villagers, much less his 
tribal neighbours. In this respect the chief of the first Batovy 
village was kurdpa, * bad ’ = ‘ greedy.’ He allowed only a few 
beijus to be baked for the guests. Greediness was looked upon 
as the most offensive quality. But this method of ruling must 
have been difficult. Antonio told me about a certain Joao 
Cadete in the village of Paranatinga, whose turn it was to 
become chief, but who preferred to emigrate com medo de iraiar, 
for fear that he would have to entertain people ; so Felipe was 
appointed in his stead.’ 

But chieftaincy among the Indians is not always 
founded upon beneficence. The career of Tchatka, 
chief of the Asrsiniboins, as narrated by Father de 
Smet {Life, Letters, and Travels, 1905, VII. x.), is 
that of a medicine-man who by means of poison and 
pure criminality made himself feared and powerful 
among his people. And, in many other instances, 
supernatural powers—frequently exercised for good 
— have elevated the Indian prophet to a position of 
civil or military primacy (cf. Mooney, ‘ The Ghost- 
Dance Religion,’ EBAfT, pt. ii. U$96]). In the 
cases of the Aztec Emperor and the Peruvian Inca 
it is obvious that civil, military, and sacerdotal 
functions are united in the one officer, who thus, as 
it were, figures the whole sovereignty of the nation. 

The power of the chieftain thus rests primarily 
upon some type of personal prestige. Pere Biard 
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says of the Algonquian ‘ Sagamores’ : * The Indians 
follow them through the persuasion of example, or 
of custom, or of ties of kindred and alliance; 
sometimes even through a certain authority of 

f ewer, no douht ’ ( ed. Thwaites, iL 73). 
n better organized tribes the chiefs authority is 
grounded in more definite sanctions, especially 
caste, property, and the religious sanction of his 
installation (cf. ib, xxvi. 1551). 

In every case, the real source of power lay with 
the tribal council, comprising the men of quality 
and character. The council determined all move- 
ments of importance, as matters of war and peace, 
of the hunt, etc. Ability to speak persuasively 
was hence of much moment, and the orator a man 
of importance. Police duty fell to the younger 
and more vigorous warriors, — men of tried and 
sterling character, — not only in hunting and war ; 
parties, but also in the camp, and tribal festivals 
(cf. Eastman, Indian Boyhood^ New York, 1902, 
pp. 40, 186). Quarrelsomeness and violence within 
the tribe seem to be rare ; except when under the 
influence of liquor, the Indians of both continents 
appear to be peaceable in their domestic relations. 
Tnis fact early impressed the Jesuit missionaries in 
Canada : 

‘Leaving out some evil-minded persons, such as one meets 
almost everywhere, they have a gentleness and affability almost 
incredible for Savages. They are not easily annoyed, and, if 
they have received a wrong from any one, they often conceal 
the resentment they feel— at least, one finds here very few who 
make a public display of anger and vengeance. They maintain 
themselves in this perfect harmony by frequent visits, by help 
they give one another in sickness, by feasts, and by alliances ’ 
(Thwaites, x, 213). 

‘They are very much attached to each other, and agree 
admirably. You do not see any disputes, quarrels, enmities, or 
reproaches among them. Men leave the arrangement of the 
household to the women, without interfering with them ; they 
cut, and decide, and give away as they please, without making 
the husband angry. I have never seen my host ask a giddy 
young woman that he had with him what became of the pro- 
visions, although they were disappearing very fast. I have 
never heard the women complain because they were nob invited 
to the feasts, because the men ate the good pieces, or because 
they had to work continually — going in search of the wood for 
the fire, making the houses, dressing the skins, and busying 
themselves in other very laborious work. Each one does her 
own little tasks, gently and peacefully, without any disputes ’ 
(vi. 233 ff.). 

Crimes of violence, where they do occur, are 
punished by the injured person or family. In the 
more primitive societies murder is the occasion for 
blood-fend (cf., e.g.^ Thwaites, iii. 93 f.). In more 
complexly organized groups it may be atoned for 
or compounded with the relatives of the slain (see 
Expiation and Atonement [American]). Out- 
lawry — especially for an offence against a clans- 
man— -is a normal form of punishment, and is 
sometimes the prevailing punishment, as among 
the Seri [17 BBEW, pt. i. p. 273). 

In the last resort it is the sanction of the com- 
munity as a whole— at least among the typical 
tribes — ^ivhich determines the punishment of the 
offender, as it upholds the power of the chieftain. 
Thus, in his chapter on ‘ The Polity of the Hurons 
and their Government’ (Thwaites, x. 211 ff.), P^re 
Br6beuf states : 

* They punish murderers, thieves, traitors, and sorcerers ; and, 
in regard to murderers, although they do not preserve the 
severity of their ancestors toward them, nevertheless the little 
disorder there is among them in this respect makes me conclude 
that their procedure is scarcely less efficacious than is the 
punishment of death elsewhere ; for the relatives of the deceased 
pursue not only him who has committed the murder, but 
address themselves to the whole village, which must give satis- 
faction tor it, and furnish, as soon as possible, for this purpose, 
as many as sixty presents. . . . For it is "not here as it is in 
France and elsewhere, where the public and a whole city do not 
generally espouse the quarrel of an individual. Here you can- 
not insult any one of them without the whole country resenting 
it, and taking up the quarrel against you, and even against an 
entire village. Hence arise wars ; and it is more than sufficient 
reason for taking arms against some village if it refuse to make 
Mitisf action ^ythe presents ordained.' 

(2) The family and sexual morality. — Broadly 
divided, Indian families are of two general types : 


that in which descent^ is counted in the male line, 
with a relative subordination of the woman’s social 
status, and that in which descent is counted 
through the mother, and marriage is only between 
members of clearly marked exogamous clans or 
gentes. In the former case the family authority 
rests directly with the father; in the latter it 
devolves upon the brothers of mothers, or even, in 
a sort of veritable matriarchy, upon the mothers 
themselves (cf. 17 BBEW, pt. ii. pp. 269-274), and 
is merged into a group responsibility. There are 
numerous degrees of intermediacy between these 
extremes, as amongst the Guiafia Indians, where 
paternal rule is accompanied by maternal descent 
and exogamous marriage (see Im Thurn, chs. vii. 
and X.). On the whole the marked exogamous 
clan is characteristic of the more advanced societies, 
with a tendency, in the better type of tribe, to 
emphasize the power of the father (as distinguished 
from that of the uncles). These units — family and 
clan — are the real possessors of the tribal sover- 
eignty, so that in the majority of instances the 
tribe may he viewed as a federation — based on 
common language, customs, and convenience — 
made up of such units. 

But the force of the family as a unit in a larger 
organism is a matter of social structure ; the troth 
of husband and wife, on the other hand, is primarily 
an individual afiair, and it is on this individuality 
of the sex relation that family morality primarily 
depends. 

The Indian conception of chastity represents 
great variations, and is determined by many con- 
siderations. Most of the restrictions which appear 

t row directly out of the demand for purity of 
escent, and hence, as with other races, apply 
chiefly to the women. Yet there are numerous 
demands for continence on the part of the meii, 
even within the marriage relation — as in the puri- 
fications preceding war excursions or during reli- 
gious festivals. In S. America the custom is 
wide-spread for husband and wife to abstain from 
intercourse during the entire period, two or three 
years, in which a child is suckled. Dohrizhoffer 
recounts the consequences of this practice among 
the Ahipones (ll. x.) : 

‘The mothers suckle their children for three years, during 
which time they have no conjugal intercourse with their 
husbands, who, tired of their long delay, often marry another 
wife. The women, therefore, kill their unborn babes through 
fear of repudiation, sometimes getting rid of them by violent 
arts, without waiting for their birth. Afraid of being widows 
in the lifetime of their husbands, they blush not to become 
more savage than tigresses.' 

This is no doubt a not unusual consequence in 
S. America, where divorce is frequently a matter 
of the husband’s whim. 

(Certainly the fact that white .women captured 
hy the Indians of N . America have, as a rule, been 
respected in the matter of their honour is fair 
evidence that the Indians are not as a race 
licentious. And, north and south, conjugal fidelity 
appears to he the prevailing condition — tempered, 
perhaps one should add, hy facile divorce. ‘ Little 
IS necessary to separate them,’ says Le Jeune 
(Thwaites, v. Ill), ‘ unless they have children, for 
then they do not leave each otner so easily.’ It is 
worth noting that he adds : * A man who loved his 
(deceased) wife — or a wife who loved her husband 
— ^and who respects her relatives, will sometimes 
remain three years without remarriage, to show 
his love.’ Testimony to the mutual affection of 
Indian couples is frequent, though, of course, the 
reverse is to he found. Polygamy is found among 
many tribes, hut seldom on any considerable scale, 
plural wives falling to men of wealth or position, 
or, in some cases, resulting from the decimation of 
the male population in war, the survivors cus- 
tomarily taking to wife their wives’ sisters. 
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Virginity in the bride is very difterently esteemed 
in particular tribes. The Huron maidens were in 
bad repute with the Fathers, and among the 
northern tribes — Eskimo and Athapascan — the 
virginity of the bride appears to be of far less 
moment than her industrial value — skill in cloches- 
making, house-tending, and the like (see Morice, 

‘ The Great D4n4 Kace,^ AnthropoSy v. [1910] 979 ff. ; 
Parkman, Jesuits in North America^ Boston, 1871, 
pp. xxxiii-xxxv). On the other hand, the standard 
01 maidenly morality is often upheld by important 
tribal sanctions. Eastman {Indian Boyhood^ pp. 
183-187, The Soulof the Indian, pp. 95-99) describes 
the Siouan * Feast of the Virgins/ at which each 
girl in turn touched a rock-altar, prepared for the 
occasion, in token of her purity. 

* Any man among the spectators might approach and challenge 
any young woman whom he knew to be unworthy ; but if the 
accuser failed to prove his charge, the warriors were accustomed 
to punish him severely.’ Furthermore, ‘our maidens were 
ambitious to attend a number of these feasts before marriage, 
and it sometimes happened that a girl was compelled to give 
one on account of gossip about her conduct.’ See art. Chastitv 
(I ntrod,). 

Prostitution among Indian women, where it 
exists, appears to be largely due to contact with 
degraded whites, although perhaps in some cases 
the frequency of temporarjr and adulterous rela- I 
tions constitutes an aboriginal equivalent of the 
institution. Unnatural vice occurs, particularly 
in S. America, where it roused the abhorrence of 
the Incas to such a degree that conquests were 
undertaken to eradicate it, and the offenders 
punished by burning (Garcilasso, yi. x., Xlil. xiii.; 
see also, W estermarck, MI, ch. xliii.). 

The real clue to the Indian conception of sexual 
morality and family purity is to be found in their 
devotion to their children, as vehicles of the tribe’s 
perpetuity. When Pfere Lalemant rebuked a 
Montagnais for looseness, telling him he might not 
be sure of his own children, the Indian replied : 

‘ You French people love only your own children j 
but we all love all the children of our tribe’ 
(Thwaites, vi. 255), And in the Indian accounts 
of the battle of Wounded Knee, there is nothing 
more affecting, as there is no more stinging accusa- 
tion of the whites, than the evidence of their dear 
regard for the children : 

‘ . . . There was a woman with an infant in her arms who 
was killed as she almost touched the flag of truce, and the 
women and children, of course, were strewn all along the circular 
village until they were dispatched. Bight near the flag of truce 
a mother was shot down with her infant ; the child not knowing 
that its mother was dead was still nursing ; and that especially 
was a very sad sight. The women as they were fleeing with 
their babies were killed together, shot right through, and the 
women who were heavy with child were killed also. ... Of 
course it would have been all right if only the men were killed ; 
we would feel almost grateful for it. But the fact of the killing 
of the women, and more especially the killing of the young 
boys and girls who are to go to make up the future strength of 
the Indian people, is the saddest part of the whole affair, and 
we feel it very sorely* (‘Narrative of American Horse,’ 
U RBEW, pt. ii. p. S85f.). 

See artt. CHILDREN (American), Education 
(A merican). 

(3) Property, industry, war. — The Indian con- 
ception of property rights, if not exactly loose, is : 
at least elastic. There is little development of the 
sense for possessions in so far zf this stands for 
exclusive enjoyment. An ‘Indian gift,’ as the 
white man understands it, is a loan ; and the 
Indian’s communistic understanding of property, 
as distinguished from the white’s individualism m 
such matters, is doubtless at the root of many 
racial conflicts. 

Indian communism perhaps explains the great 
prevalence of the vice of gambling, as, in a better 
intention, it explains their fine hospitality — even 
the unwelcome stranger has a right to food, if he 
be hungiy, while the coming of a friend is the 
occasion mr a feast. 

‘ They are very generous amon^ themselves, and even make a 
show of not loving anything, of not being attached to the riches 


of the earth, so that they may not grieve if they lose them. 
Not long ago a dog tore a beautiful beaver robe belonging to 
one of the savages, and he was the first one to laugh about it. 
One of the greatest insults that can be offered to them is to say, 
“That man likes everything, he is stingy.” If you refuse them 
anything, here is their reproach, “Thou lovest that, love it as 
much as thou wilt.” They do not open the hand half-way when 
they give,— I mean among themselves, for they are as ungrate- 
ful as possible toward strangers. You will see them take care 
of their kindred, the children of their friends, widows, orphans, 
and old men, never reproaching them in the least, giving them 
I abundantly, sometimes whole moose. This is truly the sign of 
a good heart and of a generous soul * (Le Jeune’s Relation, 1684 
[Thwaites, vi. 237 ff. 3). 

‘The native American has been generalljr despised by bis 
white conquerors for his poverty and simplicity. They forget, 
perhaps, that his religion forbade the accumulation of wealth 
and the enjo^ent of luxur/. To him, as to other single- 
minded men in every age and race, from Diogenes to the 
brothers of Saint Francis, from the Montanists to the Shakers, 
the love of possessions has appeared a snare, and the burdens of 
a complex society a source of needless peril and temptation. 
Furthermore, it was the rule of his life to share the fruits of his 
skin and success with his less fortunate brothers. Thus he kept 
his spirit free from the clog of pride, cupidity, or envy, and 
carried out, as he believed, the divine decree— a matter pro- 
foundly important to him’ (Eastman, Soid of the Indum, 
p. 9f.}. 

These are perhaps both idealistic representations, 
yet they do represent the ideal, if not always the 
attainment, of the great body of the Indian tribes. 
Where, as is often the case, we find the Indians 
denominated thieves, the thievery* is usually a 
matter of inter-tribal or inter-raciai conflict — ^in 
the Indian conception, justified plunder. 

‘Indians will occasionally steal small articles from one 
another ; but, when questioned, they will say they were in want 
of them and could not get them any other way,’ writes de Smet 
(p. 1073). ‘ When they rob whites, they think they are doing 
right. With them all whites are interlopers, getting rich from 
the labours of the Indians, and to take a portion of their goods 
is nothing more than their due long since in arrears.’ 

In the more primitive societies property is 
communal, under the control of the chief — even 
the game captured by the unmarried hunters is his 
(see, e.g., Tnwaites, iii. 87 ; von den Steinen, p. 
285 f.). In more advanced groups, especially in the 
North-west, where slavery is important, the sense 
of personal possession becomes intensified. Yet it 
is significant that the peculiar Indian institution 
of the ^ potlatch ’ — a feast at which the feast- maker 
gives away all his wealth — finds its characteristic 
development among these very tribes, remaining, 
as it were, an institutional protest against the 
conception of private property (e.g., among the 
Tlingit; see £6 EBEW [1908], pp. 428, 434 ff.). 
The custom even persists in so advanced a society 
as the Aztec, in connexion with the worship of 
Napatecutli. The giver of the feast, says Sahagun 
(Hist, gin., Paris, 1880, I. xx.), dispenses all his 
possessions, saying : * It matters not that I remain 
without resource, provided my god be satisfied 
with this feast; whether he return to me goods, 
whether he leave me in poverty, let his will be 
done.’ 

Industrial conditions among the Indians have 
been as difficult for the white mind to comprehend 
as is their conception of property. The usual first 
impression is that the women are the sole burden- 
bearers, the men altogether lazy. 

* These poor women are real pack-mules, enduring all hard- 
ships,’ writes Pfere Lalemant (Thwaites, iv. 206). ‘When 
delivered of a child, they go to the woods two hours later to 
replenish the fire of the cabin. In the winter, when they break 
camp, the women drag the heaviest loads over the snow ; in 
short, the men seem to have as their share only hunting, war, 
and trading.* 

Yet the truth implies a very considerable 
modification of the notion that this distribution 
is one-sided. It is normally the Indian woman’s 
duty to prepare the food and to manufacture such 
articles as are needed by the household in its home 
routine — ^basketry, pottery, clothing, etc. Agri- 
culture is viewed as a feature of the food prepara- 
tion, and so becomes woman’s work ; althou^, in 
tribes where it is important, the men usually do a 
fair share of this work. The dangerous occupations, 
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war and Inintin^, fall to the men, who usually 
manufacture the implements of chase and weapons 
of war, and often, also, their own clothing ; and 
upon the men also falls that other occupation 
which leads abroad, barter— in primitive times 
itself a semi-military industry, as among the 
Mexicans (cf. Sahagiin, bk. ix.)) aiid o’l® which 
was thoroughly developed long before the advent 
of white traders (see Anthropos^ v. 643 f . ). 

Thus, in general, domestic and routine work 
devolves upon the women, foreign and adventurous 
duties upon the men. The judgment of Im Thurn 
(p. 215) with respect to the Indians of Guiana, that 
the work of the men ‘ is at least equal to, though 
accomplished more fitfully than, that of the women,’ 
is, on the whole, true of the typical Indian society. 
What gives the impression of laziness in the Indian 
man is doubtless the fitfulness of his employments : 

‘ the life of the Indian man is made up of alternate 
fits of energy and of comparative inactivity,’ says 
Im Thurn (p. 269); and this follows from the 
nature of his work. Possibly also it is in part due 
to physical and nervous structure, following upon 
primitive modes of life, as McGee would explain in 
the case of the Seri, ‘characterized by extreme 
alternations from the most intense functioning to 
complete quiescence— -the periods of intensity being 
relatively short, and the intervals of quiescence 
notably long ’ [17 BBE W, pt. i. p. 156). 

War with the Indian is only a more difficult 
form of the chase. For both employments the 
same qualities are demanded, — courage, endurance, 
craft,— and these may be regarded as essentially 
the masculine virtues in the eyes of the aborigine. 
Craft and endurance, involving the most painful 
and unrelenting pursuit of an enemy ; fortitude, 
hardened to the point of stoical endurance of the 
most fiendish torments— for the cultivation of these 
traits the braves undergo rigorous fasts, and sub- 
mit themselves to strenuous and terrible tortures, 
as in the famous Sun Dance of the Plains tribes 
(see ‘ Sun Dance,’ Handbook of American IndianSf 
ii. 649-652 ; cf. de Smet, 247 f., 255 f., etc.). 

The Indian conception of war has resulted in the 
most varying notions of his courage. Thus even 
the same observer— Pbre Biard {Relations , 1616) — 
can pass such diverse judgments on the one 
people as : 

‘ Their wars are nearly always ... by deceit and treachery. 

They never place themselves in line of battle. . . . And, in truth, 
they are by nature fearful and cowardly ’ (Thwaites’ ed., p. 91) ; 
and : ‘These savajyes are passionate, and give themselves up to 
death with desperation, if they are in hopes of killing, or doing 
any one an injury ' (p. 69). 

As a matter of fact, Indian warfare demanded a 
very high order of courage, sanctioning, as it did, 
the most terrible treatment of captives. It was 
waged, in fact, largely for the sake of making 
prisoners— thus preserving the character of a hunt 
—with a view to submitting them to torture. 

* When they seize some of their enemies, they treat them with 
all the cruelty they can devise. Five or six days will sometimes 
pass in assuaging their wrath, and in burning them at a slow 
fire ; and they are not satisfied with seeing their skins entirely 
roasted,— they open the legs, the thighs, the arms, and the most 
fleshy parts, and thrust therein glowing brands, or red-hot 
hatchets. Sometimes in the midst of these torments they com- 
pel them to sing ; and those who have the courage do it, and 
hurl forth a thousand imprecations against those who torment 
them ; on the day of their death they must even outdo this, if 
they have strength ; and sometimes the kettle in which they are 
to be boiled will be on the fire, while these poor wretches are 
still singing as loudly as they can’ (Thwaites, x. 227). 

This is hut one of a multitude of such descrip- 
tions to be found in the Jesuit Relations and 
elsewhere, illustrating an ingenious cruelty which 
marks the American Indians among the savages of 
the world, and is probably equalled only by the 
inquisitorial and judicial tortures devised by white 
men. For Indian cruelty is of an intellectual, one 
might say of a moral, type; it is not a callous 
incomprOhensiou of suffering, or a brutal indiffer- 


ence to it, as is so often the case with savages ; 
rather it is devilishly devised and inflicted for 
understanding enjoyment. . -l . ^ 

The primary motive seems to be to test tne 
fortitude— the supreme virtue— of the sufferer, 
with whom it becomes a point of honour to make 
no sign of weakness, but rather to breathe defiance 
to the last breath : ‘ Those who dread your tor- 
ments are cowards, they are lower than women’ 
(de Smet, 249). If the prisoner dies bravely, his 
flesh, and especially the heart, is eaten, as a kind 
of sacrament, with the belief that the courage of 
the deceased will pass into the spirits of the 
partakers— a rite which becomes apotheosized 
with the Mexicans into a huge and terrible thean- 
thropic worship (cf. art. INCAENATION [American]). 
Throughout the Americas we find this custom : 

* Thev tear the heart from the breast, roast it upon the coals, 
and, if the prisoner has borne bravely the bitterness of the tor- 
ture, give it, seasoned with blood, ^ to the boys, to be greedily 
eatenfthat the warlike youth mayim^bethe hemic strength of 
the valiant man,’ writes Jouvency (Thwaites, i. 268); and in 
South America, in similar case, Garcilasso states toat the women 
lave their breasts in the blood of the sufferer, that their babes 
may drink it in with the mother’s milk (op. ctt. i. xi.). 

Such a practice could not fail to lead to degrada- 
tion, in many cases to cannibalism with no such 
moral purport. Reaction against it is not un- 
common among the Indians themselves. if' was 

prevalent enough to be regarded as a racial trait, 
as it is also the chief ground for the bitter excoria- 
tions of Indian character by observe^ who so 
frequently have only admiration for the Red Man s 

domestic virtues. . . .v ^ 

3 Higher cultures.— The semi-civilizations of 
Mexico and Peru manifest that natural complica- 
tion of moral problems and accentuation of moral 
consciousness which comes with advancing cultur^ 
At the same time, the ^[uality of originality with 
which each is stamped is due to the dominance or 
emphasis of purely Indian traits. 

In Mexico, and particularly among the Aztecs, 
warlike ferocity is elevated into a veritable re- 
ligions consciousness, holding whole societies in 
pitiless grasp and colouring every conception of 
liie. Indeed, Mexican religion so strongly coun- 
tered the normal instincts of humanity that, in 
some cases at least, its devotees gave themselves 
to its practices only with ‘ tears and dolour of soul 
(Saha^un, II. xx.) ; and it resulted in an attitude 
toward the world consistently and patiently pessi- 
mistic. When a child was horn into the world, it 
W8fcs addressed ; 

* Thou art come into this world where thj' parents endure 
troubles and fatigues, where there are burning heats, where 
there are winds and cold, where there is found^neUherjl^^^ 


nor content, since it is a place of labours, of torments, and of 
need.’ And if a hoy : ‘ Thy true fatherland is elsewhere , thou 
art promised to other places. Thou belongest to ^e shelter's 
fields where fall the combats ; it is for them that thou 
sent ; thy profession and thy science is war ; thy duty is to give 
uWthe Sun the blood of thy enemies, tM it my drink, and 
unto the Earth the bodies of thy foes, that it may devour them 
(i&. VI. XXX., xxxi.). , , u 4.4. 

Certainly the Mexicans had glimpses of a ^tter 
order, as is shown in some of the myths of Quet- 
zalcoatl, and as is evidenced perhaps by their 
conviction of sin and their readiness to do 

There^can be no doubt that the prayers, penances, and con- 
fessions described at length by Sahagun mdi^te a 
belief that even these strange deities “ made for righteousness, ^ 
loved good, and, in this world and the next, punished evil 
QjBMg, Myth, MiUf and ReL% ISQd, ii» 1^)- ^ . -i* x- 

Yet the inevitable impression of their civilization 
is of a fundamental conflict between brutalizing 
superstition and the instinct for moral growth, 
with the latter on the losing side. . , , , 

Quite the reverse impression is made by tlic 
great S. American culture. The two characters 
that stand out in the Inca empire are commun- 
ism, or paternalism, in the administration of 
material affairs, achieved on an immense scale. 
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along with a proselytizer’s instinct for reform. 
The latter may often have been a somewhat hypo- 
critical excuse for conquest, yet the conquest was 
not regarded as complete without the reform. The 
whole moral ideal of the Inca civilization may 
perhaps best be expressed in the words which 
Garcilasso gives as the address of the Sun to the 
parents of the Inca race : 

* My children, when you have brought the peoples of these 
lands to our obedience, you should have care to maintain them 
therein by the laws of reason, of piety, of clemency, and equity ; 
doing for them all which a good father is accustomed to do for 
the children whom he has brought into the world and tenderly 
loves. In this you will follow my example, for, as you know, I 
cease not from doing good to mortals, lighting them with my 
light and giving them the means of following their affairs ; 
warming them when they are cold, making fertile their fields 
and their pastures, fructifying the trees, making the herds to 
multiply, and bringing rain or fair weather as their needs are. 
It is I who make the tour of the world once each day, in order to 
see of what the earth has need, to set it in order, to the easing 
of its inhabitants. I wish that you follow^ my example, as my 
well-beloved children sent into the world for the good and the 
instruction of those wretched men who yet live as the beasts. It 
is for this that I give you the title of kings, and I wish that your 
dominion extend to all peoples, that you may instruct them by 
good reason and good deed, but above all by your example and 
by your beneficent rule^ (Royal Commentaries^ i. xv.). 

The de^ee in which this ideal was realized is 
indicated by the most recent writer on the Peruvian 
civilization, Sir Clements R. Markham {The Incas 
of Peru, 1910, p. 168 f.); and it exemplifies the 
greatest and most complex moral achievement of 
the American Indian race : 

‘The people were nourished and well cared for, and they 
multiplied exceedingly. In the wildest and most inaccessible 
valleys, in the lofty punas surrounded by snowy heights, in the 
dense forests, and in the sand-girt valleys of the coast, the eye 
of the central power was ever upon them, and the never-failing 
brain, beneficent though inexorable, provided for all their 
wants, gathered in their tribute, and selected their children for 
the various occupations required by the State, according to their 
several aptitudes. This was indeed socialism such as dreamers 
in past ages have conceived, and unpractical theorists now talk 
about. It; existed once because the essential conditions were 
combined in a way which is never likely to occur again. These 
are an inexorable despotism, absolute exemption from outside 
interference of any kind, a very peculiar and remarkable people 
in an early stage of civilisation, and an extraordinary combina- 
tion of skilful statesmanship.’ 

Literature.— -In addition to works cited in the text, see 
bibliographical materials under artt. America, Andeans, theartt. 
on Amer. Indian tribal names, Communion with Deitt (American), 
etc. The moral customs and ideals of the Americans are cited in 
comparative treatments in L. T. Hobhouse, Morals in Rvolu- 
tion\ London, 1908; A. Sutherland, Origin and Growth of the 
Moral Instinct, do. 1898 ; E. Westermarck, Ml, 2 vols., do. 
1900-8; C. S. Wake, The Evolution of Morality^, do. 1878. 
Perhaps special mention should be made of C. Eastman’s The 
Soul of the Indian, Boston, 1910 (an idealizing, but not unfair, 
characterization). Valuable guides to literature are the * Hand- 
book of American Indians,* BulU SO BE, 1907-10; W. I. 
Thomas, Source Book for Social Origins, London, 1909; and 
J. D. McGuire, ‘Ethnology in the Jesuit Relations,’ Amer, 
Anthropol., new ser., vol. iii.— a guide to the materials in 
Thwaites' 73-vol. ed. of the Relations and AUied Documents. 

H. B. Alexander. 

ETHICS AND MORALITY (Australian).— 
According to the earlier explorers and missionaries 
and the careless travellers of even recent years, the 
morality of the Australian aborigines was of a vei^ 
low grade. Almost all such observers agreed in 
jilacing them in the very lowest stages of culture. 
I’hey were described as bestial in habits, naked, 
lacking all sense of virtue ; the men cruel to their 
children and wives. They were said to be addicted 
to infanticide and cannibalism, cruel in their dis- 
position, shiftless, lazy, stupid, deceitful — in fact, 
possessed of all conceivable evil qualities, deaf to 
the lessons of religion and civilization, ready at 
theft, and with almost no regard for the value of 
human life. They were naturally, moreover, given 
up almost constantly to destructive inter-tribal 
wars. The investigations of more recent students 
of the natural races have thrown a somewhat 
different light lypon the matter. It is now recog- 
nized that naoranty is not to be judged by relation- 
ship to some fixed and absolute standard, but 


rather that it is fundamentally related to tiie 
system of social control which prevails within tiie 
group. It must, moreover, be borne in mind that 
the ‘higher race,’ in its first contact with the 
lower, seldom sees it at its best. Without doubt 
the ignorance and brutality of many of the first 
white settlers and explorers of Australia were con- 
stantly provocative of retaliation on the part of the 
natives. The laziness of the latter may be attri- 
buted merely to their inability to fall in with the 
enterprises of the settlers, or to appreciate the 
objects of their endeavour or their interests. In 
activities of their own the natives showed the most 
surprising industry, e.g. in the collection of food 
(Henderson,^ p. 125), and in the preparation for, 
and performance of, their elaborate ceremonials. 
The observations which follow should not, however, 
be taken as applying to the Australian race as a 
whole, but only to the sections directly observed ; 
for there is no question that there is much diver- 
sity in the customs and characteristics of different 
trioes and groups. 

As to personal virtues, the natives of Queensland 
were said to be generally honest in their dealings 
with one another. Apart from murder of a mem- 
ber of the same tribe, they knew only one crime, 
that of theft. If a native made a ‘ find ’ of any 
kind, such as a honey tree, and marked it, it was 
thereafter safe for him, as far as his own tribesmen 
were concerned, no matter how long he left it. 
The Australian native in general was and is pos- 
sessed in a marked degree of fortitude in the 
endurance of suffering. There is abundant oppor- 
tunity for the development of this quality of mind 
in the painful ordeals of initiation — a ceremony 
always accompanied by fasting and the infliction 
of bodily mutilations of various kinds, difiering 
with the tribe and the locality. These mutilations 
include the knocking out of teeth, circumcision, 
sub-incision, and various scoriations of the trunk, 
face, and limbs. Amon^ some of the tribes there 
are permanent food-restrictions imposed by custom 
upon different classes. There are also food -restric- 
tions imposed upon the youth and younger men, 
and all of these are faithfully complied with, 
although they involve considerable personal hard- 
ship (see Howitt, p. 561 ; Eraser, p, 90). 

The food-restrictions form su^ an important 
phase of abori^nal morality that they warrant 
further discussion. The following regulations of 
the Kurnai tribe are typical. A man of this tribe 
must give a certain part of his ‘catch’ of game, 
and that the best part, to his wife’s father. Eacli 
able-bodied man is under definite obligation to 
supply certain others with food. There are also 
rules according to which game is divided among 
those hunting together. In the Mining tribe all 
those in a hunt share equally, both men and 
women. In all tribes certain varieties of food 
are forbidden to women, children, and uninitiated 
youths ; there are also restrictions based upon the 
totem to which one belongs. The rules regarding 
the cutting up and cooking of food are as rigid as 
those regulating that food of which the individual 
may lawfully partake. Howitt says of these food- 
rules and other similar customs that they give us 
an entirely different impression of the aboriginal 
character from, that usually held. Adherence to 
the rules of custom was a matter on which they 
were most conscientious. If forbidden food were 
eaten, even by chance, the offender has been known 
to pine away and shortly die. Contact with the 
whites has broken down much of this primitive 
tribal morality. 

* The oft-repeated description of the blackfellow eating* the 
white man’s beef or mutton and throwing a bone to his wife 


1 Names of authors throughout this art. stand for works 
mentioned in the literature. 
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■who sits behind him, in fear of a blow from his club, is partly 
the new order of things resulting from our civilisation breaking 
down the old rules ’ (Howitt, p. 777). 

Under the influence of the food-rules, a certain 
generosity of character was fostered, and unc^ues- 
tionably it was present in the blacks to a marked 
degree. They were^ accustomed to share their 
food and possessions, as far as they had any, with 
their fellows. 

‘ It may be, of course, objected to this that in so doing he is 
only following an old-established custom, the breaking of which 
would expose him to harsh treatment and to being looked upon 
as a churlish fellow. It will, however, hardly be denied that, as 
this custom expresses the idea that in this particular matter 
every one is supposed to act in a kindly way towards certain 
individuals, the very existence of such a custom . . . shows 
that the native is alive to the fact that an action which benefits 
some one else is worthy of being performed’ (Spencer-Gillena-, 
p. 48). 

Tbe apparent absence of any excessive mani- 
festations of appreciation or gratitude in the black- 
fellow has been interpreted by some adversely ; but 
giving, as far as the natives were concerned, was 
such a fixed habit that gratitude did not seem to 
be expected. It does not necessarily follow that 
they could not feel gratitude because they did not 
show any sign of it to the white man when he 
bestowed upon them some paltry presents ; for, as 
Spencer-Gillen point out, they might not feel that 
they had reason to he grateful to one who had 
encroached upon their water and game and yet did 
not concede to them a like hunting of his own 
cattle. 

Although, as a rule, perfectly nude, the natives 
are said to have been modest before contact with 
the whites (Lumholtz, p. 345). Of the North 
Australians we are told that the women were never 
indecent in gesture, their attitude being rather one 
of unconsciousness (Creed, p. 94). The low regard 
for chastity, reported by some observers {e.g. Mac- 
kenzie, p. 131), may, in part, he explained by the 
failure of the outsider to understand the peculiar 
marriage customs, on account of which the relation 
of the sexes is to he judged by different criteria 
from our own. 

Spencer-Gillen, the most recent and the most scientific of all 
who have studied this race, say of the Central tribes that 
chastity is a term to be applied to the relation of one group to 
another rather than to tbe relation of individuals. Thus, men 
of one group have more or less free access to all the women of a 
certain other group. Within the rules prescribed by custom, 
breach of marital relations was severely punished. No one 
would think of having sexual relations with one in a class for- 
bidden to himself or to those of his own class. It would thus 
appear that, within the hounds of their own customs, they were 
extremely upright. When, under certain conditions, chiefly 
ceremonial, wives were loaned, it was always to those belonging 
to the group within which the woman might lawfully marry (see 
also Cameron, JAl xiv. 853). Among the natives of North 
Central Queensland a competent observer (Roth, p. 184) holds 
that there was no evidence of the practice of masturbation or of 
prostitution. The camp as a body punished incest and pro- 
miscuity. Howitt, writing of the natives of S.E. Australia, says 
that the complicated marriage restrictions expressed in a very 
definite way their sense of proper tribal morality. Here also 
looseness of sexual relations was punished, although at certain 
times it was proper to exchange wives, and at other times there 
was unrestricted licence among those who were permitted to 
marry. 

Of the treatment of wives and children there are 
conflicting reports, the more recent investigators 
holding that there was less cruelty than was at 
first represented. There was, however, donhtless 
much difference in this respect in different tribes. 
One early observer (Earp, p. 127) affirms that wives 
were always secured by force, the girl being seized 
from ambush, beaten until senseless, and thus 
carried off by her ‘ lover/ Others, in like manner, 
emphasize tne brutality of obtaining wives ( Angas, 
p. 225), and Lumholtz says that stealing was and 
is the most common method. The researches of 
Spencer-Gillen do not confirm these statements as 
far as the natives of Central Australia are con- 
cerned; Both refers to the commonness of the 
1 As many of the acoountfl refer to tribes, or at least to 
customs, which are practically extinct, it seems best to use the 
past tense consistently throughout. 


practice of stealing wives and eloping, among the 
North Central Queensland natives. According to 
Spencer-GHlen, wives may have been so secured, 
but such was assuredly not the customary method 
in Central Australia at least. They know of no 
instances of girls being beaten and dragged away 
by suitors. It is probable that cases of exceptional 
cruelty more easily came to the notice of the first 
travellers, and they inferred that these were charac- 
teristic, The last named authors affirm that the 
method of securing wives among these tribes was 
definitely fixed by tribal usage, and involved no 
cruel practices whatsoever. Howitt, the authority 
on the South-Eastern tribes, says that cruelty was 
often practised upon elopers ; but this is manifestly 
because they had themselves been guilty of a breach 
of tribal morality. Looseness of sexual relations 
among these tribes originally met always with 
severe punishment. 

As to treatment of wives among the Central 
tribes (Spencer -Gillen% p. 50), there were un- 
doubtedly cases of cruelty, hut they were the 
exception rather than the rule. The savage bus- 
ban(f had a hasty temper, and in a passion might 
act harshly, while at other times he mi^ht be quite 
considerate of his wife. Among the aborigines of 
the Darling Kiver, New South Wales, quarrels 
between husband and wife were said to be quite 
rare (Bonney, JAI xiii. 129) ; Brough Smyth says 
that love is not rare in Australian families ; while 
another observer (Palmer, t/A/xiii. 281) asserts that 
the life of the women is hard, and that they are 
much abused by their husbands. Dawson, who 
wrote expressly to show that the Australian blacks 
had been misrepresented, maintained that in Vic- 
toria, at least, there was no want of affection 
between members of a family (p. 37) ; Lumholtz 
(p. 161 E) holds that the Queensland husband felt 
little responsibility for his family, and that he was 
really seltish and hunted only for sport, often con- 
suming the game as caught, and bringing nothing 
home. The same author refers to one case of a 
wife being terribly beaten because she refused, one 
cold night, to go out and get fuel for her husband. 
Over against this testimony, we have that of 
Spencer-Gillen, referred to above, that the husband 
was ordinarily by no means cruel. In hard seasons 
men and women suffer alike. A woman suspected 
of breach of marital relations^ was,^ indeed, treated 
with revolting severity. It is pointed out, how- 
ever, that many things which to us seem harsh 
were by no means so in Australian eyes, and that 
the savage woman recovers easily from wounds 
that to a civilized woman would entail the greatest 
suffering. Treatment which we should naturally 
think cruel was to them merely rough and in con- 
formity with the rest of their life. Howitt (p. 738) 
says that among the Kurnai tribe family duties 
were shared by husband and wife, each performing 
an allotted part towards the support of the family. 
The man’s duty was to fight and nunt, the woman’s 
to build the home, catch the fish and cook them, 
gather vegetable foods, and make baskets, bags, 
and nets. 

With reference to children, much affection was 
usually shown, and this in spite of the fact that 
abortion and infanticide were practised in many 
localities {e,g. in N. W. Central Queensland [Both, p. 
183], and among the South-Eastern tribes [Howitt, 
p. 748 ff.]). In this connexion Howitt says : 

‘ . they [tbe Mining tribe] are very fond of their offspring, 
and very indulgent to those they keep, rarely striking them, 
and a mother would give all the food she had to her children, 
going hungry herself.’ 

Infanticide was by no means so unrestricted, or 
so indicative of cruelty of nature and luck of 
parental affection, as is implied by Mackenzie, 
writing in the year 1852 (see Ten Years in Aus» 
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tralia^ p. 130). Among the North Central tribes 
(Spencer*Gillen^ p. 608) infanticide was practised, 
but only rarely except immediately after birth, 
and then only when the mother thought she was 
unable to care for the babe. The killing of the 
new-born child was thus an effort at kindness ; it 
was certainly devoid of cruelty in the eyes of the 
perpetrators, since they believed that the spirit 
part went back to the spot whence it came, and 
was subsequently born again to the same woman. 
Twins were killed as unnatural — a practice to be 
explained in part by the natives’ dread of every- 
thing uncommon or rare. On infreq^uent occasions 
a young child was killed, that an older but weaker 
child might eat it, and thus get its strength. 
Howitt mentions the same practice among the 
South-Eastern natives (p. 749). He also says that 
in some places infants were eaten in especially 
hard summers. Sometimes, also, after the family 
amounted to three or four, all additional children 
were killed, because they would make more work 
than the women could manage. Among the 
Kurnai, infanticide unquestionably arose through 
the difficulty of carrying a baby when there were 
other young children, some of whom might be 
unable to walk. Under these circumstances, new- 
born infants were simply left behind when the 
family were on the march, it not being regarded 
as killing to dispose of them in this way (Howitt, 
p. 750). 

Palmer, writing of the natives of Queensland, says that the 
killing of a new-horn child was lightly regarded, but not com- 
mon. On the Lower Flinders River the fondness of the natives 
for their children was noted (Palmer, loc. cit, p. 280). Accord- 
ing to Spencer-Gillen"', p. 60 f., children were, with rare excep- 
tions, kindly and considerately treated, the men and women 
alike sharing the care of them on the march, and seeing that 
they got their proper share of food. Howitt mentions the case 
of a mother watching a sick child, refusing all food, and being 
inconsolable when it died (p. 766). One woman carried about a 
deformed child on her back for nineteen years (Fraser ; see 
Henderson, p. 121). Natural affection was certainly keen, and 
much grief was manifested over the loss of children. 

lu the aborigines’ treatment of the old and in- 
firm most observers depict them in quite a favour- 
able light. Dawson, it is true, reports that the 
natives of Victoria killed them, but this is cer- 
tainly not a widely prevalent custom. Lumholtz 
(p. 183) says that the Queenslanders were very 
considerate of all who were sick, old, or infirm, 
not killing them, as did some savage peoples (cf. 
Bonney, p. 135). In northern parts of Australia 
there were many blind, and they were always well 
cared for by the tribe, being often the best fed and 
nourished (Creed, p. 94). In the Central tribes 
the old and infirm were never allowed to starve. 
Each able-bodied adult was assigned certain of 
the older people to be provided with food, and 
the duty was in every case fulfilled cheerfully and 
ungrudgingly (Spence^-Gillen^ p. 32). In some 
tribes the old and the sick were carried about on 
stretchers. 

In the Dalebura tribe, a woman, a cripple from birth, was 
carried about by the tribes-people in turn, until her death at 
the age of «ixty-8ix. On one occasion they rushed into a stream 
to save from drowning an old woman, whose death would have 
been a relief even to herself (Howitt, p. 766). Fraser emphasizes 
the respect in which old age is held by the aborigines of New 
South Wales, and the fact that they never desert the sick (see 
also Brough Smyth), 

Cannibalism among the Australian blacks was 
by no means a promiscuous and regular practice, 
as was at first supposed. Lumholtz (p. 101), it is 
true, Says that among those observed by him human 
flesh was regarded as a great delicacy (see also 
Bicknell, p. 104, who holds that it is quite com- 
mon). Palmer, also, writing of Queensland, asserts 
that cannibalism was practised to a certain extent, 
the victims being those killed in fights, and often 
children who had died. An early writer reports 
that in South Australia bodies of deceased friends 
were eaten as a token of regard (Angas, p. 225), or 


as either a sign of regard or in ceremonial (Fraser, 
p. 56). 

Spencer-Gillen found difficulty in gathering evidence of canni- 
balism being practised among the Central tribes. They were 
often told by one tribe that it was customary among others who 
lived farther on, and the latter in turn said the same thing of 
those beyond themselves. Spencer-Gillen think, in general, 
that human flesh was eaten as a matter of ceremony or at least 
for other than mere food reasons. They found much more evi- 
dence of it among the Northern tribes. Howitt says that the 
Dieri tribe practised cannibalism as a part of their burial cere- 
monies, and that it was a sign of sorrow for the dead. Other 
tribes ate only enemies slain on their raids ; the Kurnai, for 
instance, would not eat one of their own tribe. Among still 
other tribes, if a man were killed at initiation ceremonies, he 
was eaten, as was also any one killed in one of the ceremonial 
fights ; while others did not eat their enemies, 

Howitt is positive that there is no such thing 
among any of the tribes hitherto observed as pro- 
pitiatory human sacrifice; and he denies emphatic- 
ally the statement, made current by some, that 
sometimes a fat gin (woman) was killed to appease 
their craving for flesh when they chanced to have 
been long upon a vegetable diet. He also says 
that at the tribal meetings of the Bunya, men, 
women, and children, killed in fights or by acci- 
dent, were eaten, but that there is no evidence 
that women and children were killed for canni- 
balistic purposes. 

The morality of the Australian native was, in a 
word, the morality of tribal custom, and, if fidelity 
to duties so imposed may he taken as a criterion, 
it was of no low order. Kecent investigators unite 
in testifying that the blackfellow, especially be- 
fore contact with Europeans, was most scrupulous 
in his obedience to the sacred duties imposed upon 
him by tribal usage. 

Of the Queensland natives Both declares (p. 189 ff.) that the 
life of the tribe as a whole seemed to be well regulated. Custom, 
with the old men as its exponents, was the only law. Where 
there were few old men, each individual, within limits, could 
do as he pleased. Howitt (p. 776) writes of the tribes studied 
by him that custom regulated the placing of huts in the camp, 
and even the proper position of individuals within the huts. In 
the Kaiabara tribe, single men and women lived on opposite 
sides of the camp. The old women kept an ever-watchful eye 
upon the young people to prevent improprieties. In another 
tribe the women were not allowed to come to the camp by the 
same path as the men, a violation of the rule being punishable 
by death. 

The law of custom thus controlled almost every 
phase of the life of the individual, including 
many personal matters as well as conduct to- 
wards others; the intercourse of the sexes is or 
was most definitely limited and regulated ; the 
women who were eligible to each man in marriage 
were also rigidly determined by custom, as well 
as the proprieties of conduct towards the wife’s 
family. Reference has already been made to the 
severe restrictions entailed by the initiation and 
other ceremonies, and also to the minute regula- 
tions regarding the choice of food. In all cases 
these customs were enforced by severe penalties. 
In some tribes the local group or camp united to 
punish any member who was guilty of overstepping 
the bounds, or of complicity in more serious crimes, 
such as incest and murder, or the promiscuous use 
of fighting implements within the camp. Most 
customs were, however, probably obeyed from 
habit, the native being educated from infancy in 
the belief that infraction of custom would pro- 
duce many evils, such as premature greyness, pesti- 
lences, and even cosmic catastro^es. In fact, 
among the tribes observed by Howitt, authority 
was generally impersonal, though not always, for 
the headmen were often men of great personal 
ability, and were greatly feared and respected by 
the rest of the tribe or group (Howitt, pp. 295- 
300). 

Questions of right and wrong for the Austealians 
seem to have centred chiefly m food restrictions, 
secrets relating to the tribal ceremonies, the sacred 
objects, and wives. Moral precepts probably ori- 
ginated in association with, the purely selfish idea 
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of the older men, whereby they sought to keep all 
the best things for themselves ( Spencer- Giliena', 
p. 48). In this way at least may be explained 
many of the regulations regarding what the 
younger men might eat. So also as to marriage, 
for, aj^art from restrictions as to totem and the 
class into which a man might marry, all the 
younger women were reserved by the old men, the 
less desirable ones alone being available to the 
young men. But, granting the selfish character 
of many of the rules, there was still a certain 
amount of morality which transcended anything 
of this sort. 

* The old men, in their leisure time, instructed the younger 
ones in the laws of the tribe, impressing on them modesty of 
behaviour and propriety of conduct . , . and pointing out to 
them the heinousness of incest’ (Howitt, p. 300). 

The rigid duties of manhood centred especially 
in the ceremonies of the tribe. The obligations 
which these involved were regarded as extremely 
sacred and inviolable. 

‘ As he [the youth] grows older he tai:e8 an increasing share 
in these [ceremonies], until finally this side of his life occupies 
by far the greater part of his thoughts ’ (Spencer-Gillen^*, p. 33). 

He must continually show strength of character, 
ability to endure hardship, to keep secrets, and, in 
general, to break away from the frivolity of youth 
and all that savoured of femininity. There were, 
among the Central tribes, certain sacred things 
which were only gradually revealed by the older 
men, and, if a young man showed little self- 
restraint and was given to foolish chattering, it 
might he many years before he learned all that 
was in store for him. 

It is interesting to see that under the traditional 
regime the Australian natives lived a harmonious 
and certainly far from unhappy life. Fraser says 
they were a merry race (p. 48). Howitt, who was 
instrumental in gathering together the Kumai 
tribe for the revival of their initiation ceremonies 
some years ago, reports that the people lived for a 
week m the manner of their old lives, and that the 
time passed without a single quarrel or dispute 
(p. 777). In their wild state the Dalebura tribe 
were noted to have lived most peaceably : e.y., a 
camp of three hundred is known to have continued 
for tnree months without a quarrel. Their method 
of settling disputes was usually by means of a fight 
between the parties who were at odds. When 
blood was drawn, the fighting ceased, and all were 
henceforth good friends (Dawson, p. 76), They 
were generous in fighting, taking no unfair ad- 
vantage. They loved ease and were not quarrel- 
some, but were, nevertheless, ready to fight 
(Brough Smyth, i. 30). Mortal wounds in such 
conflicts were rare (Lumholtz, p. 127). According 
to Spencer-Gillen^ also, among the Central tribes, 
whenever compensation in any form had been 
made by an offending party, the matter was sup- 
posed to be ended and no ill feelings were cherished 
(p. 31), 

In some tribes, theft was regarded as the greatest 
crime next to the murder oi a fellow-tribesman ; 
but, as there was so little private property, crimes 
arising from this source were rare. The stealing 
of women is said to have been the most common 
cause of inter-tribal trouble (Lumholtz, p. 126; 
Spencer-Gillen^, p. 32). There were no fignts for 
superiority, no suppression of one tribe by another. 
Within the tribe there was, in large measure, ab- 
solute equality. There were no rich or poor, age 
being the only <mality that gave pre-eminence 
(Semon, p, 225). The inter-tribal fignts were cer- 
tainly not so serious as some have represented. 
That they were constantly attacking and trying 
to exterminate one another is not confirmed by 
those who have known them best. Their fights 
were probably half ceremonial, or of a sportive char- 
acter, and were usually stopped when blood flowed 


freely. They undoubtedly did fear strangers, and 
a man from a strange tribe, unless accredited as 
a sacred messenger, would be speared at once 
(Spencer-Gillen*’, p. 31). On the other hand, dele- 
gations from distant tribes were received and treated 
with the utmost kindness, if they came in the recog- 
nized way. They were even permitted to take a 
prominent part in the ceremonies of their hosts. 
The relations subsisting between members of the 
same tribe or group were, according to Spencer- 
Gillen, marked by consideration and kindness. 
There were occasional acts of cruelty, but most 
of them can be attributed to something else than 
a harshness of character. Thus, much cruelty re- 
sulted from their belief in magic (Spencer-Gillen% 
p. 50, '^pp. 31-33). The revolting ceremonies prac- 
tised at initiation were all matters of ancient tribal 
custom, and hence cast little light upon the real 
disposition of the native. 

All things considered, we are obliged to say that 
the life of the Australian blacks was moral in a 
high degree, when judged by their own social 
standards; and not even according to onr stan- 
dards are they to be regarded as altogether want- 
ing in the higher attributes of character. Dawson 
holds that, apart from their low regard for human 
life, they compared favourably with Europeans on 
all points of morality. Howitt (p. 639) says of the 
South-Eastern tribes : 

^All those who have had to do with the native race in its 
primitive state will agree with me that there are men in the 
tribes who have tried to live up to the standard of tribal 
morality, and who were faithful friends and true to their word ; 
in fact, men for whom, although savageSj one must feel a kindly 
respect. Such men are not to be found in the later generation.’ 
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Irving King. 

ETHICS AND MORALITY (Babylonian).— 
I. The predominating influence of religion.— 
The civilization of BaWlonia was dominated 
throughout by religion. Every aspect of national 
and civic life and every phase of human inter- 
course were governed by a religious conception of 
the universe. The question as to the connexion 
between morality and religion was in Babylonia 
no question at all ; for morality, like every other 
manifestation of mental life, was a part of religion. 
The commotions produced by political revolutions 
were ahvays of brief duration. In the annals of 
Babylonia we meet again and again with the same 
historical phenomenon : the conquering peoples 
receive the intellectual, and thus also the reli- 
gious and ethical, impress of Sumero-Baby Ionian 
culture. 

In contemplating the ethico-religious conception 
of the universe which prevailed among the Baby- 
lonians, we are amazed at its sublimity. It comes 
before us as a complete system even in the oldest 
documents, which, while their literary form is the 
work of Semitic Babylonians, yet throw light upon 
Sumerian times. It is true that to a large extent 
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they are purely theoretical. We are unable to 
say whether the elevated morality presupposed by 
the injunctions of the priests was ever actually 
practised by any class of the people. The writers 
of the tablets idealize their heroes. As the august 
prologue and epilogue of the Code of Hammurabi 
give expression to religious and ethical ideas 
which find not the slightest echo in the actual 
legal provisions of the code, we may venture 
to assume that even in an earlier age there ex- 
isted a similar discrepancy between theory and 
practice. Still, the theory is there ; and it domi- 
nates the ritual texts even in periods of religious 
decadence. Lofty moral precepts in catechetic 
form are uttered by the very priest who will 
submit to the sorriest witch and the most paltry 
enchantments. 

2. Morality and the cult of Ea, ‘the Good.^-^ 
One of the oldest religious cities known to us is 
Eridu. At no period known to history was Eridu a 
political centre ; not only the Code or gammurabi 
but even the Sumerian inscriptions speak of it as 
an ancient and venerable city. It was situated ‘ at 
the month of the rivers,’ i.e, at the place where 
formerly the Euphrates and the Tigris flowed 
separately into the sea. Eridu enjoyed the name 
of ‘the city of the Good’ (Um-dug). The ‘Good’ 
is Ea, and his temple is ‘ the house of the ocean’s 
depth,’ or ‘the house of wisdom.’ Ea inscribes 
oracles with a ‘ sacred calamus’ — probably beneath 
the sacred tree of Eridu which is sometimes re- 
ferred to in the records. His wise counsels he 
imparts, e.g.^ to Adapa, ‘the seed of the human 
race,’ upon whom he desires also to confer wisdom 
and immortality (the bread and the water of life). 
By his wise counsels, according to the Deluge 
narrative, he saves the Babylonian Noah from the 
flood. As the Deluge is taken to be a punish- 
ment of human wickedness, it would seem that the 
good Deity saved the man on account of the latter’s 
ac(iep table behaviour. 

The overwhelming majority of the texts that 
refer to Ea represent him as the god whose worship 
consists in the rites of ablution and incantation. 
He heals all manner of disease. Behind disease, 
however, stands the fact of sin. Although sin 
appears in the ritual texts as ceremonial trans- 
gression, as a conscious or unconscious revolt 
against ceremonial laws, yet behind this there 
must certainly be the idea of sin in a deeper sense 
— as rebellion against the Deity. The motive 
which prompts men to resort to the ritual wor- 
ship of Ea is the desire to be cleansed from their 
sins. ^ 

3. Morality and the worship of Sama§. — Be- 
sides Ea, the Good, the other Deity with whom 
moral ideas are specially connected is Babbar 
Samas, the god who manifests himself in the 
orb of day, and whose principal sanctuaries were 
Larsa in S. Babylonia, and Sippar in the northern 
portion (cf. A, Jeremias, art. ‘ Schamasch,’^ in 
Koscher). Samas is the god of retributive justice. 
All unrighteousness is brought to light by him, 
just as all darkness melts away when Ws beams 
illumine the world. His temple is called E-D-kud- 
kalamma, ‘the house of the world’s judge.’ In 
a description of the New Year festival (cylinder 
B. 18) Gudea says : ‘ The sun caused righteousness 
to shine forth ; Babbar caused righteousness to 
shine forth. Babbar trampled unrighteousness 
underfoot ; the city shines iilce the sun-god.’ Ur- 
engur, king of Ur, who presided over the worship 
of the sun in that ancient city of the moon, says 
that in conformity with the just laws of Babbar 
he had caused righteousness to prevail. In the 
ritual texts the attendants of Babbar are Kettu 
and Mesharu, ‘justice and righteousness’ (cf. Ps 
972 89^^). Thus moral ideas axe here personified 


as Divine, just as in Egypt we find Maat as the 
protectress of righteousness. 

The moral activities of Samas, who rewards the 
righteous judge and punishes the corrupt one, are 
set forth with great fullness in a hymn of some 
two hundred lines, which certainly emanated 
originally from Babylonia, but comes down to us 
in a transcript found in the library of Assur- 
banipal. This hymn represents the effects of the 
sun’s activity as a continuous mystery, by means 
of which all evil powers above and below are 
brought to naught. 

* At thy rising the gods of the land assemble ; 

Thy terrible radiance overwhelms the land. 

Prom all lands together resound as many tonnes : 

Thou knowest their designs ; thou beholdest their footsteps, 
Upon thee [look (?)] all men together. 

Thou causest the evil-doer, who . . . not . . . t<-) tremble ; 
Out of the depths (?) thou bringest those who perverted 
justice (?). 

0 SamaS I by the just judgment which thou speakest [ . . . 
Thy name is glorious, [ . . . ] is not changed. 

Thou standest beside the traveller whose way is toilsome ; 

To the voyager who fears the flood thou givest [courage (?)]. 
On paths that were never explored thou [guidest (?)] the 
hunter ; 

He mounts [to heights (?)] rivalling the sun-god . . . 

O Samag I from [thy] net [...]; 

Prom thy snare [escapes (?)] not . , . 

He who, contrary to his oath 
To him who does not fear [...], 

Outspread is thy wide [net . . . ]. 

Whoso [lifts his eyes(?)3 upon the wife of his companion, 

On a day not pre-ordained for him, [ . . . takes him 
away(‘?)]; 

Por him is appointed (?) burning, the seed 
If thy weapon reaches him, [there is] no deliverer. 

At his trial [his] father does not appear ; 

At the judgment of the judge, his brothers— they answer not 
for him ; 

In a brazen trap he is struck down without knowing it. 

Whoso devises wickedness, his horn thou destroyest. 

Whoso meditates oppression (?), his dwelling is overturned. 
The wicked judge thou causest to see bonds ; 

Whoso takes a bribe, and does not judge righteously, on him 
thou inflictest punishment. 

Whoso takes no bribe, but makes intercession for the weak, 
Well-pleasing is this to SamaS— he increaseth his life. 

An upright judge, who renders righteous judgment, 

Prepares for himself (?) a palace; a prince’s house is bis 
abode. 

Whoso gives money for excessive interest (?), what does he in- 
crease ? 

He overreaches (?) himself for gain, emnties his own purse. 
Whoso gives money for just interest (?), who takes a shekel 
for [ . . . ], 

Well-pleasing is this to SamaS— he increaseth his own life. 
Whoso keeps the balance (?)[...], 

Whoso then changes the weights . . , [he] lowers . . ., 

He overreaches (?) himself for gain, empties [his purse]. ' 

Of the honest man who keeps the balance, many are [ . . . ] ; 
All possible things, much ,..[...]. 

He who keeps the measure, who practises 
[ . . . ] in the meadow, who lets too much be paid, 

[.••]. the curse of the people shall seize him. 

[Whoso . . . ] his [ . . . ], demands a tax, 

[ . . . ] shall not possess his inheritance. 

In the I . . . ] his brothers, they shall not be surety. 

Thef. . .] who gives corn for [ ... ], who furthers the good — 
Well-pleasing is this to 8ama§ — increaseth his life ; 

He enlarges his family, obtains possession of riches ; 

As waters of the deep, inexhaustible, so shall his seed he 
inex[hau8tible3. 

He who charges (?) an unwise man to give good succour. 

He who oppresses (?) his inferiors (V), he is noted down (?) 
with the pen. 

Those who work evil, their seed has not continuance ; 

Whose mouth, full of lying, avails not before thee. 

Thou burnest their utterance, rendest it asunder, yea, 
thou . . . 

Thou hearest the dovm-trodden, as thou movest over them ; 

thou discoverest their right ; 

Each one, every one, is entrusted Into th^ hand. 

Thou rulest over their judgments ; what is bound, thou dost 
loose. 

Thou hearest, 0 Samal, prayer, supplication, and hornage. 
Submission, kneeling, whispered praj^er, and prostration. 
From his deepest breast the needy crieth unto thee. 

The feeble, tiie weak, the afflicted, the poor — 

With a lament (?), a petition, be ever apjjeals to thee, 

He whose family is far away, whose city is a great way off. 
The shepherd, with the fruite of the field, appeals to thee. 
The [ ... 1 ...(?) in rebellion, the shepherd among the 
enemy, 

0 Samas, appeals to thee, as he walks on a way of terror. 
The travelling merenant, the trader who carries the hag, 

[ . . . 3 appeals to thee ; the fisher of the deep, 
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The hunter, the slaughterer, the keeper (?) of cattle, 

The fowler in the ... of the reed fence, appeals to thee. 

The house-breaker, the thief—though an enemy of SamaS — 
The vagrant upon the way of the desert, appeals to thee. 

The wandering dead one, the fleeting shadow, 

0 Sama§, appealed to thee 

Thou hast not rejected those who appealed [to thee . . . 3 ; 
Those who thus kneel, for them thou, loosing (them from 
evil), reatorest their purity. 

Those who thus render homage, their homage dost thou 
receive. 

But they fear thee ; they reverence thy name ; 

Before thy greatness men continually bow down.’ 

4. The positive character of Bah. morality. — 
The Bah. conception of the universe was per- 
meated by the assumption that morality rests 
upon the commandments of Deity, and hence, 
should the excavations some day bring to light a 
Bab. narrative of the Fall, it would he no matter 
for surprise. According to Bah. ideas, not only 
wisdom, hut also purity and happiness, existed 
at the beginning of things. The mythological 
(yreation-story of the Babylonians closes with a 
significant passage telling how Marduk, the victor 
over Tiamat, brings the laws of Ea to men, and 
how they are to be disseminated amongst men like 
a revelation of doctrine : 

* Let them be held fast, and let the ** First ” teach them ; 

Let the wise man and the learned meditate upon them 
together. 

The father shall hand them down ; let him instruct his son 
therein. 

Let him open the ears of the herdsman and the keeper (?), 
That he may rejoice in Marduk, the lord of the gods ; 

That his land may prosper, and that it may go well with him. 
Steadfast is his (Marduk’s) word ; his decree is not changed ; 
The word of his mouth is not altered by any (other) god. 

If he frowns, he turns not again his neck (to grace) ; 

If he la angry, if he is enraged, no god sets himself against 
him — 

* The magnanimous, the sagacious . . , 

Against evil and sin . , 

(Other five lines mutilated.) 

The existence of tablets inscribed with Divine 
commandments is presupposed hy the text K 7897, 
which survives in three distinct transcripts {Cunei- 
form Texts, xiii. 29 f . j cf. Macmillan, Beitrdge mr 
Assuriologie, v. 6, no, 2 (Leipz. 1903) ; for tablet 6, 
cf. A. Jeremias, The OT in the Light of the Ancient 
East, Eng. tr. 1910, i. 222 f,)— 

* Slander not, but speak kindness ; 

Speak not evil, but show good will ; 

Whoso slandei^ and speaks evil — 

Unto him will Sama§ requite it by . . . his head. 

Open not wide thy mouth, guard thy lips ; 

If thou art provoked, speak not at once ; 

If thou speakest hastily, thou shalt afterwards have to atone 
therefor ; 

Soothe (rather) thy spirit with silence. 

Offer daily unto thy god 

Sacrifice, prayer, the incense most meet (for the Deity) : 
Before thy god shalt thou have a heart of purity (?). 

It is that which is due to the deity * (for continuation, seeERE 
iii 747»f.). 

5. The identity of moral and ceremonial law. — 
The relation between men and the Deity is deter- 
mined by their qualities. It is only the wise man 
who is acceptable to the gods. Religion is essenti- 
ally knowledge, and accordingly the intellectual 
interest enters largely into piety. The ideal first 
man is the ‘ keenly sagacious^ Atrahasis. The will 
of the^Deity has to be searched out.“ Piety consists 
in a submissive and unflagging performance of the 
ritual. The afflicted king inquires whether his 
sufferings are the consequence of ceremonial derelic- 
tion or of actual evil-doing. Just as, in the con- 
ception of Deity, righteousness and capricious 
'vprath are not discriminated, so we find no distinc- 
tion between real sin and ritual error. Not only 
murder and theft, hut spitting at the holy place, 
is regarded as a possible cause of disease, and 
atonement for transgression is effected by repent- 
ance and — closely associated therewith — the use of 
incantations. In either aspect the source of the 
disease is sin. For it is necessary that the man 
who offends against the Deity hy transgression 
should receive evil, and that the devout man should 


receive good. The perplexities of such a theodicy 
make themselves felt, but they are not, as in 
Israel, brought to a solution. The Divine moral 
law is vitiated by the utilitarian principle. The 
idea of love to God remains without any ethical 
development. 

The ritual texts composed with a view to the 
cure of disease enumerate with painful solicitude 
all possible forms of sin, hut we can, nevertheless, 
trace the ethical ideal that underlies the formulae. 
The incantation tablets of the Surpu series exhibit 
the particular offences that come under the head of 
sin : 

* Has he estranged father and son ? 

Has he estranged mother and daughter? 

Has he estranged mother-in-law and daughter-in-law ? 

Has he estranged brother and brother ? 

Has he estranged friend and friend ? 

Has he failed to set a prisoner free, 

Or not loosed one who was bound ? 

Is it outrage against his superior (?), hatred of his elder 
brother ? 

Has he despised father and mother, insulted his elder sister 
By giving to the j'ounger, and withholding from the elder? 
To Nay has he said Yea ? 

To Yea has he said Nay? 

Has be spoken impurity. 

Spoken wickedness, 

Used an unjust balance, 

Taken base money? 

Has he disinherited a legitimate son, installed an illegitimate ? 
Has he drawn false boundaries, 

Deranged boundary, march, and precinct? 

Has he intruded upon his neighbour’s house, 

Approached his neighbour’s wife, 

Shed his neighbour’s blood. 

Stolen his neighbour's garment? 

Has he refused to let a man escape his power (?), 

Driven an honest man from his family, 

Broken up a well-cemented clan, 

Revolted against a chief? 

Was he honest with his mouth, while false in heart? 

With his mouth was he full of Yea, in his heart full of Nay? 
Is it because of the injustice that he meditated 
In order to disperse the righteous, to destroy (them). 

To wrong, to rob, to cause to be robbed. 

To have dealings with evil? 

Is his mouth unclean ? 

Are his lips f reward ? 

Has he taught impurity, instilled unseemly things? 

Has he concerned himself with sorcery and witchcraft? 

Has he promised with heart and mouth, hut not kept faith ; 
Dishonoured the name of his god by (withholding) a gift, 
Dedicated something, but kept it back. 

Given something (flesh for sacrifice) . . . but eaten it? 

By whatsoever thing he is bewitched— let it be revealed I 

(Be it revealed) whether he has eaten anything that made an 
abomination for his city ; 

Whether he has spread a'calumn;y through his city ; 

Whether he has brought his city into evil repute ; 

Whether he has gone to meet an outlaw ; 

Whether he has had intercourse with an outlaw 
(Slept in his bed, sat in his chair, drunk out of his cup).* 

On the third tablet of Surpu it is assumed that 
a person may have been bewitched 

* Because he has helped some one to justice by bribery, 
Uprooted plants in the field. 

Out cane in the thicket. 


(Because) for a day he was entreated for a conduit, and re- 
fused it ; 

For a day he was entreated for a cistern, and refused it ; 

(Because) he obstructed his neighbour’s channel ; 

Instead of agreeing with his adversaries, he remained their 
enemy ; 

Polluted a river, or spat in a river.* 

These questions involve the fundamental laws of 
morality, such as are essential to the very concep- 
tion of an organized State. They imply that life 
and property are protected. In the 25th ordinance 
of the Code of Hammurabi it is enacted that, if 
one who has come to extinguish (a fire) allows 
himself to covet a possession of the master of the 
house, and appropriates the property of the master 
of the house, ne shall be cast into the fire {MDB, 
vol. V. p. 600). Theft is a coital offence. Veracity 
is held in high honour. False witness and evil- 
speaking are severely punished. Legal oases are 
decided hy oath. Falsehood in word or thought is 
accounted a base thing. 
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6 . The morality of the * Penitential Psalms/ — 
Further materials for the investigation of ethical 
conceptions are supplied by the so-called Penitential 
Psalms of the Babylonians. In the Assyr. bilingual 
recensions in which these psalms are found, they 
are arranged as ritual texts for healing incantations, 
but in the ancient Bab. period they were doubtless 
used for specifically religious ends, viz. as * threno- 
dies for appeasing the heart ’ (of the Deity). That 
they are, like the ritual texts themselves, of very 
remote age may be inferred from the fact that in the 
one group as in the other explanatory notes have 
been added to the difficult passages. In these 
psalms the sufferer is the king himself, who, as the 
incarnation of Deity, is the ideal man. His suffer- 
ings, which are depicted as both physical and mental, 
bear a vicarious character: he suffers for his 
people. 

A fine example of the Penitential Psalms, and 
one which illustrates the points just noted, will be 
found in the art. COMMUNION WITH Deity (Bab.), 
vol. iii. p. 746 f. 

7 . The moral practice of the people. — The ritual 
texts likewise throw light upon the ethics of the 
middle ranks of Bab. society. Here censure is 
passed upon the characteristic sins of landowners 
and the commercial classes : theft and encroach- 
ment upon boundaries, damaging one’s neighbour 
or one’s competitors in connexion with the irriga- 
tion system, perjury and bribery, dishonesty in 
trade. But we likewise find descriptions of a 
higher moral practice. 

From the age of gammurabi, but in a copy 
belonging to the library of Assurbanipal, comes a 
text containing the so-called ‘ family laws.’ That 
these laws are older than the Code of |Iammurabi 
is shown not only by their being written in the 
Sumerian language, but by their extreme severity 
and the primitive character of the legal processes 
involved : 

‘ If a son says to his father, “ Thou art not my father,” he 
(the father) shall set the mark upon him, make him a slave, and 
sell him for money. If a son says to his mother, “ Thou art not 
my mother,” one shall set his mark upon him, lead him through 
the city, and expel him from the house. If a father says to 
his son, “Thou art not my son,” he (the son) must abandon 
house and home. If a mother says to her son, “Thou art not 
my son,” he shall abandon house and household goods. If a 
married woman renounces her husband and says, “Thou art not 
my husband,” she shall be cast into the river. If a married man 
says to his wife, “Thou art not my wife,” he shall pay her half 
a mina of silver. If any one hires a slave, and he (the slave) 
dies, goes amissing, runs away, is imprisoned, or becomes sick, 
he (the hirer) shall pay for his hire one bar of corn daily.’ 

From other texts likewise we learn that the 
relations between parents and children were of a 
patriarchal character. The mother-in-law, accord- 
ing to the ritual tablets, was held in high esteem. 
The wife, too, occupied an honoured position. She 
was capable of going to law, and was safeguarded 
against marital caprice. The practice of adoption 
was highly developed. Wiaows {Cod, ffamm, 
§§ 171, 1720) and orphans {ib. § 177) were protected ; 
the kings pride memselves in being called the 
guardians of the weak. Drunkenness and de- 
bauchery, lust and sensuality, seem to have been 
very prevalent among the men. And as the people, 
so the gods. The pictures of carousing deities in 
the Creation epic — of deities who drink till they 
fall under the table— reflect the customs of the 
day. The licentious cult of Istar, the representa- 
tions of sexual life given in the Gilgames epic 
and in Istar’s descent into the under world, as 
also the fact that the place of sexual intercourse 
was the public street, all point to conditions^ of 

f ross sensuality. So far as the present writer 
nows, there are no indications of the passion for 
gambling. In Babylonia, <Hce- playing and similar 

f ames had not yet lost their original cosmic signi- 
cance, and were resorted to as devices for con- 
sulting Fate. 


To the attitude of the Babylonians towards the 
Deity corresponds their attitude towards their 
kings. The two precepts, ‘ Fear God, honour the 
king,’ as found in a tablet of the library of Assur- 
banipal {Ilu tapala'fi tarru tana'ad), are really 
identical; and this reverential attitude extends 
also to the palace, for the palace, the * high gate,’ 
is the counterpart of the celestial abode of the 
gods. 

The kingly ideal accords with the conception of 
Deity. A king must be pure, like Ani ; kind, 
like Ea ; wise, like Sin ; and just, like Samas. And, 
as the Bab. pantheon grew stiff and mechanical 
under the influence of astrology, which saw the 
sway of the gods in an inexorable Fate, and sur- 
renaered the moral government of the world to a 
rigid destiny, so the idea of kingship degenerated 
into that of the Oriental despot, who represents, 
not the Deity, but iron Fate, and who exercises the 
power of life and death with pitiless severity. 

8 . The secular character of Bab. morality,— The 
morality of the Babylonians, like their religion, is 
in its essential aspects directed upon the present 
world. The religion of Nature which originated 
in their idea of the cosmos is but loosely connected 
with the cult of the dead. The realm of the 
dead forms no part of the world at all, but is a 
locality in the lowest of the three divisions of the 
celestial universe. The deified spirits of the dead 
thus live a life apart from earthly things. Our 
available sources show so far but few traces of a 
doctrine of future retribution. But the restriction 
of religion to the present life involves a danger that 
the foundations of morality may be sapped by 
excessive self-indulgence. Thus, in a fragment 
inserted in the Gilgames epic some Bab. eudse- 
monist, who, like the speaker in the Heb. book of 
Qoheleth, had carried the pessimistic and material- 
istic theory of the universe to its logical issues, 
gives expression to his thoughts in the following 
words : 

* GilgameS, why dost thou wander about ? 

The life that thou seekest, thou shalt not find. 

When the gods created men, 

Upon men did they also impose death, 

And retained life in their own hands. 

Thou, 0 GilgameS, gratify thy flesh ; 

Enjoy thyself by day and night ; 

Make a feast of joy every day ; 

Day and night be wanton and happy. 

Let thy garments be unsoiled ; 

Let thy head be clean, and wash thyself with water. 

Look upon the little ones whom thy hand holds ; 

Let thy wife rejoice upon thy bosom.' 

Litbraturb. — ^There is no literature on the subject beyond 
what has been cited in the article. A. JeKEMIAS. 

ETHICS AND MORALITY (Buddhist).— 
I. General characteristics.— Starting with an 
eager yearning for emancipation from worldly 
sorrows and pains, the Buddha attained the solution 
of his mental struggles in the enlightenment of the 
Four Noble Truths. The infusion of practical 
needs with theoretical knowledge, on the one hand, 
and the stress laid upon the ascetic life as against 
the worldly, on the other, make up the key-note 
of Buddhi st morality. As its religion is inseparably 
connected with its philosophy, its morality is based 
upon its ethical theories, which, again, are the 
outcome of practical demands and training. In 
the close connexion between, or identification of, 
the practical and the theoretical sides, Buddhist 
ethics betrays clearly its inheritance from the 
ordinary Hindu mental disposition, and in its 
ascetic aspects it differs little from the other 
religious Orders of India. But it exhibits a funda- 
mental contrast with Brahmanic morality in not 
adhering to the social institutions and traditions, 
hut seeking the Wis of morality immediately m 
the universal truths, which are to be realized in 
every one’s wisdom and attainment. In both 
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religions practical morality is founded on the 
dharmas, which, however, mean with Brahmans 
the Divine ordinances incorporated in the legal 
codes of the nation, while the same word means to 
Buddhists the truths taught by the Buddha and to 
be realized in every one’s wisdom. In short, the 
fundamental feature of Buddhist morality consists 
in its autonomic and personal principle, in contrast 
with the legal and social principle of Brahmanism. 
This characteristic is, again, a necessary con- 
sequence of the starting-point of the religion, viz. 
the significance of the Buddha’s personality. He 
is revered not only as the founder of the religion, 
but also as the revealer of final truths and the 
guide of all beings to the same attainment as his 
own. He is the saviour, the ferryman who conducts 
men to the other shore of perfeetion, which may 
be attained by all who follow his instructions in 
accordance with truth. His person is the pivot on 
-which all Buddhist thought turns, and the ideal at 
which every- believer should aim. In him personal 
perfection is united with universal truths.^ He is 
the light of the world (or the eye, loka-chakichu ) ; 
hut every one should discover the same light in 
himself {atta-dipa), the Master being the revealer 
of the light and not an intruder from the outside. 
One takes refuge in the Buddha, in order to take 
refuge in himself {atta-sarana)^ as the Master has 
done. This autonomic principle and personal basis 
of Buddhist morality was, indeed, a new departure 
in the history of Indian religion, and laid the 
foundation for the universal religion of Buddhism. 

The prominence of personality is associated with 
esteem for individual liberty, or at least for the 
spirit of toleration and liberalism. The Master 
gave many precepts, both in the theoretical and in 
the practical domain, though they are not expected 
to he followed in the letter but only in the spirit. 
This comes out very clearly, for example, in the 
last sermon of the Buddha on the eve of his 
entrance to the Great Decease, when he urged that 
his disciples should leave off minor precepts and be 
themselves their own light. The value of this 
admonition can never be over-estimated, when we 
note how the tradition is preserved even among 
the Theravadins, the advocates of traditions and 
precedents, as well as among the liberal Mahayan- 
ists. This liberal spirit stands, again, in close 
connexion with the esteem shown for the Middle 
Path, which formed, indeed, the introduction of 
the Buddha’s first sermon at Benares, and remained 
the leading spirit of Buddhism through the various 
forms and tendencies manifested in the history of 
the religion. This liberal spirit is what distinguishes 
Buddhism from other ascetic Orders, especially 
from the Jains ; and this is the reason why, while 
Jainism remained to the last a formal asceticism, 
Buddhism was able to achieve its development in 
almost inexhaustible forms adapted to tlie needs 
of the times and peoples. 

The Buddhists, as has been hinted above, never 
distinguished sharply between ethical theories and 
moral practice, but the practice is regarded as in- 
complete without the theoretical foundation and 
the basis of mental training, and vice versa. Thus 
the whole discipline {sikmd] is divided into the 
three branches, which are to he assisted and 
accelerated mutually : morality {Bla), mental 
training {samadhi or chitta), and wisdom (pannd).^ 
The kernel of the discipline, and especially of 
morality, is expressed in a very concise r^sum^ of 
the whole teaching of Buddhism, which runs : 

1 Itiv. 92 : ‘ One who sees me sees the truth/ etc. ; Dig. 27, 
Agganna : ‘ This is the appellation of the Tath^gata, his body is 
of truth (dhamma-kdya)-~he is made up of truth (dkarnma- 
bhvtay etc. The present writer cannot at all agree with 
Oldenberg's view as to the position, of the Buddha in ms religion 
{BuddhaS StutWt, 1903, p. 872f.). 

a Digha, 4 (PTS ed. i. 124), 8. 81-90 (ib. i. 229-289), etc. 


‘Not to commit any sin, to do good, 

And to purify one’s own mind, that is the teaching of 
(all) the Buddhas.' 1 

The first half of the verse is the kernel of every 
system of morality, which is here, in the latter 
half, assisted by mental purification and consum- 
mated by the belief in the teaching of all the 
Buddhas, the belief -w’hich shall finally realize the 
communion of the enlightened. A similar relation 
between morality and the other attainment of 
Buddhist perfection {a-sekkha) is shown in the 
group of the five branches (khandha), viz. morality 
{Ma)j contemplation (samadhi), wisdom {pannd)^ 
deliverance {virmitti)^ and insight into the know- 
ledge of deliverance {vimuttinfidna - dassana)? 
Herein is shown again the inseparable connexion 
of morality Avith Avisdom and supernatural or 
mystic attainments. Thus we see that Buddhist 
morality, both in its discipline and in its perfection, 
forms a part of the religious ideal of complete 
enlightenment, and it loses its value and simi- 
ficance apart from these perfections. But morality 
is not merely a means to perfection, as is the case 
with most mystical systems ; it is an integral part 
of the perfection, and hence one of the epithets of 
Buddha — ‘abounding in wisdom and goodness.’ 
Mere knowledge or a solitary immersion in mystic 
contemplation, without practical moral actions, is 
not perfection, and in the same way morality 
without insight into the depth of truth is baseless. 
Morality is an integral part of religion, and so 
ethics should never be a mere system of theoretical 
discussions or speculations on ethical problems ; it 
must be associated with enlightenment in meta- 
physical truths and their realization in one’s oAvn 
life. Thus the moral and intellectual perfection 
of a personality, in spite of the doctrine of the 
non-ego, is the highest aim of Buddhist morality. 

Viewing in this way the system and aim of 
Buddhist morality, Ave may divide its exposition 
naturally into four parts: (1) basis and aim, or 
metaphysics of the good ,* (2) virtue and rules of 
conduct, or practical ethics ; (3) efficacy of morality, 
the ecclesiastical side of ethics; and (4) mental 
training and spiritual attainments. The first of 
these answers to panfld of the above given division 
of the discipline, the second and third to Ma, and 
the fourth to samddhi. 

The sources from which we have to discover the fundamental 
(or, one might say, primitive) forms of Buddhism are known to 
us through the Pali Canons. These, as is well known, are the 
traditions of the orthodox Theravadins, who in many points 
deaden the spirit by the letter and are pre-eminently scholastic 
in their trend of mind. Hence it is quite natural that, together 
with the kindred schools, they are called the Hinayanists, the 
followers of the Little Vehicle or the Abandoned Way, On the 
other hand, the developments or amplifications, whether natural 
and consequent or not, are represented by the so-called 
Mahayanists, whose traditions are handed down to us partly in 
Buddhist Sanskrit texts and still more in Chinese translations. 
Here we are not to enter into discussions of the perplexing 
questions as to the origin of this difference and the mutual 
relations between these two aspects ; but, regarding them as a 
whole, we might say that the latter deduced many important 
consequences from the fundamental ideas, though sometimes 
they run to extremes. Thus we find it desirable, in seeking to 
discover the kernel and vital spirit of the Buddha’s teachings, 
to interpret the letter of the Pali books by the light thrown 
upon them by the spirit of the, Mahayana.* Though these two 
are never to be confused or their differences minimized, the 
close relations existing between them should be kept in view 
more than has been usual. Abandoning the rather misleading 
nomenclature of the Lesser and the Greater Vehicles, and keep- 
ing these points in view, we shall now enter into the details 
under each head, and endeavour to state the fundamental 
features and to see their consequences. 


1 Dhamma^ada^ verse 183. 

iSarhy. 33. 3, 4 {PTS ed. i. 99 f.), 47. 13 (ib. v. 162), etc. 
Here dassana means more than insight, and naay be rendered 
‘ realization.' 

3 This remark may, for instance, be illustrated by the idea of 
a Tathagata or of a Bodhisattva (q.v.). Further to be noticed 
are, for instance, the close connexions between the introductory 
part of the Saddharmapuxi4ctrika and the Itivuttakd (also the 
fourth part of the A^d^ttarah or between the 15th chapter of 
the same and the Niddna-kdtha of the JS^taka. 
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2. Basis and aim ; metaphysics of the ^ood. — 
The fundamental principle of Buddhist ethics and 
morality is expressly stated, in the very opening of 
the Buddha’s first sermon, to consist in the Middle 
Path, which is, again, the way to the realization 
of the ultimate end — the extinction of the pains 
arising from egoism. Here the Middle Path is 
recommended, not merely because it lies in the 
middle between worldly pleasures and ascetic self- 
tortures, but because therein lies the right or 
perfect {sammd, Skr. samyak) way for realizing 
the ideal in accordance with truth. It is the solid 
{kheTna) way, in contrast with the crooked [kumma) ; 
the holy or noble {ariya)^ in contrast with the false 
{rnicchd) or base {anariya); and it leads to the 
perfect enlightenment {samhodhigdmin, samhodhi- 
pardyana)^ Here arises the question as to what 
is the content of that enlightenment. The answer 
is given mostly in a negative way, in the denial of 
the phenomenal, of human weakness, illusions, and 
passions — ^in short, in the teaching of non-ego 
\aimUd)i extinction {nirodha) of pains, and the 
well-known nibhdna (Skr. nirvana). There are 
perplexing questions as to the real meaning of the 
term, and its negative aspect has led not only 
many European scholars, but a section of Buddhist 
thinkers, to a thoroughly negative view.^ Not 
entering into these discussions, we shall content 
ourselves with noting that Buddhism here faced 
the same problem as Schopenhauer did as to the 
ultimate nature of his nothmgness {Nichts)i especi- 
ally in its relation with the mystic experiences of 
the saints, both Buddhist and Christian.® But the 
difference between Buddha and Schopenhauer 
consists in this, that the former was not content 
with the merely theoretical attitude of the latter, 
but, having himself realized the experience of 
transcending the phenomenal and of entering into 
the height of mystic illumination, tried to lead his 
followers to the same attainment. This ideal of 
the same attainment is expressed in the term * One 
Way’ or ‘Sole Koad’ {eka-ydna),* treading in 
which is the very essence of Buddhist mormity, 
and the basis of which is found in the stability of 
truths {dhamma-Uhiti),^ In summarizing positively 
the highest aim of Buddhist morality, we might 
say that it consists in entering into the communion 
of all the Buddhas and Saints, through realizing 
the oneness and eternity of truths in one’s own 
person. Not only insight and wisdom {dassana, 
vijjd), but morality and mental training are possible 
on the ground of this assumption, and all virtuous 
acts flow from this metaphysical source. 

Thus, in the Brahma-jdla, one of the books 
which show most vividly the connexions between 
practical morality and philosophical speculations, 
the Buddha contrasts mere works, however good 
and excellent, with his attainments and purposes. 
Having heard his disciples talking of the others’ 
praise and blame of Buddhist morality, he teaches 
them not to be anxious about these ‘trifling 
matters, the minor details, of mere morality {Ma- 
mattaka),* The reason is not because morality is 
a trifling matter in itself, but because it is vain 
unless founded upon profound knowledge and high 
attainments. He says : 

‘There are other things, profound, difficult to realize, hard to 
understand, tranquillizing, sweet, not to be grasped by mere 
logic, subtle, comprehensible only by the wise. These things 

1 Majjh. 19 {PTS ed. i. 118), 26 (ib. i. 161-16S), Sn, 38, etc. 

2 The Sarvastivadins emphasize the reality of the objective 
world (dharmus) and the ultimate nothingness of ego (dtman). 

3 See Schopenhauer, Die Wdt^^ Leipzig, 1859, i. 460-464, ii. 
700-703. 

4 See art. TathXgata. 

« Ang. 8. 134 (PTSed. i. 286), Saihy. 12. 20 (ib. ii. 25), for which 
see Docetism (Buddhist). This was the punctus saliens which 
gave rise to the exaltation and explanation of the Buddha’s edu- 
cative tactfulness(wpdy<i-fcat4^aZyct)in the 
(chs. 2-4), and finally to the revelation of his true personality 
(chs. 16 and 21). 
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the Tathagata, having himself realized them and seen them face 
to face, hath set forth ; and it is of them that they who would 
rightly praise the Tathagata in accordance with the truth should 
^eak.’ 1 

Here we can see very clearly the close connexion 
between morality and enlightenment in Buddhism, 
and at the same time the basis of its liberal and 
broad spirit. 

This characteristic of Buddhist morality is, 
again, closely related to its ideal of universal sal- 
vation, as shown in the missionary charge given to 
the first disciples and manifested in missionary 
works, even in the Buddha’s time and afterwards 
under King Asoka’s patronage. This universal 
ideal is further expressed by the Mahayanists in 
the oft-repeated saying that every being is a 
Buddha in his essential quality, and on this 
account the standard of a perfect Buddhist was 
transferred from an arhat to a bodkisattva (see 
below). After all, the foundation of Buddhist 
morality rests on the essential capacity of every 
person for Buddhahood ; and the criterion of true 
morality lies in the tendency to bodhi^ as attested 
by the one road (eka^ydna) trodden by all the 
Tathdgatas of the past as well as of the present 
and future. Abandon the false and base conduct 
of common men (puthujjana) and adopt the methods 
of a Buddha — ^tnat is the cardinal maxim of Bud- 
dhist morality. Though this expression may 
sound somewhat vame and self-evident, the latter, 
the good and holy life, is not to be merely talked 
about, but to be tested by personal touch, and 
realized in the exercise of the three methods of 
discipline as well as by the group of the four per- 
fections. Suppose a traveller perishing of thirst 
found a well by the wayside ; if he saw the water, 
hut* had no rope or bucket to fetch it, could he 
quench his thirst?® The answer is evident. The 
essential aim of any discipline or exercise is to 
touch the immortal region by the body (kdyma 
amatam dhdtum phassayitvd),^ i.e. by personal 
experience and actual realization. The guide to 
this end is found in the person of the Buddha ; 
hence the important rdle which faith fills in 
Buddhist morality, as has been indicated above, 
and as we shall see later under the head of 
‘Virtues’ (§ 3, below). 

Here arise naturally the questions as to the 
nature and origin of sin and ills, and the opposition 
of man’s moral nature to the good. Buddhist 
ethics is so anxious to prevent the arising of bad 
thoughts and actions that it surpasses almost all 
other ethical systems in enumerating human weak- 
nesses and vices (see below). So manifold are these 
vices that they can fetter one’s mind at any moment 
and on every possible occasion, just as demons were 
thought by mediseval Christians to do. Various 
classmcations insist on the dreadfulness of human 
passions ; the method of the four exertions {pa~ 
dhdna) supplies guidance for the checking of every 
germ of evil and the fostering of any good, inclina- 
tion ; the doctrine of the source (samudaya) of 
pain tries to explain the origin and genesis of ills. 
But Buddhism has no story of Adam’s fall, except 
a myth of man’s gradual degeneration,^ nor does it 
teach that sin is a transgression of Divine law in 
consequence of free will. The causation or genesis 
of ills is traced to the one root of thirst (tanhd) j 
and the source of all vices, however classified, is 
sought in passion and greed (kdma and rdga)J^ 
Though these may, again, be traced to, or asso- 
ciated with, ignorance (avijjd) or delusion (moha), 
the latter are, for their part, the outcome of the 
former ; and the terms express nearly the same 
thing in different aspects, and, taken together, 

1 Rhys Davids, Dialogues of the DuddM^ London, 18^, L 26. 

2 SaThy. 12. 68 (PTS ed. ii. 118). 

8 lUv. 61 (p. 46), 73 (p. 62), * Dtgha 27, AggaMa. 

5 Majjh. 13, Diik^a-kkhandhA (PTS ed. i. 86); 46, Dhamma- 
samadana (16. i, 809), etc. 
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amoTint to egoism. This is the original sin, so to 
speak, and the root of all evils (see, further, 
Egoism [Buddhist]). In Buddhist ethics no dis- 
tinction is made between sin and ills, and their 
sole origin is sought not in the objective world, but 
in our own mind and acts {Icammay Skr. karma). 

Here ag:ain Buddhists faced the same problem as Schopen- 
hauer as to the cause of the individuation of will. The conclusion 
is to the same effect as that of the German philosopher — that no 
reason could be sought in this domain. Or, we might say, the 
question is left theoretically unanswered, and the more emphasis 
is laid on the necessity and urgency of uprooting the present 
ills and actual vices.i Here we see reflected the very practical 
character of Buddhist ethics, but we note at the same time that 
this point gave rise to various speculations among later Buddhist 
thinkers. Advagho|ia (q.v,) tried to answer the question by the 
idea of an abrupt upheaval of avidyd out of the Tathatd, nearly 
on the same line as Schelling’s theory of a jump (Abiprung) of 
the individual will out of the universal. Another solution tends, 
as in Leibniz’s TheoduAet or still more in the Gnostic emanation 
theory, to explain ills as the imperfect reflexion of the one uni- 
versal mind. The latter is the case with Vasubandhu and his 
followers. Whatever might have been tried, the fundamental 
trait of Buddhist ethics consisted in its practical nature, and it 
had a very vivid sense of the vices of hwrmn nature in its actual 
conditions, and of the ills arising from them, both of which are 
the irrevocable consequences (vipdka) of the karma without 
beginning. This feature appealed to the mind of the Hindus, 
yearning for emancipation; and also impressed deeply the 
peoples of the Far East, so that the change of sentiment worked 
out by Buddhistic influence in Japan, perhaps more than in any 
other country, is a very remarkable feature m the history of the 
religion, 2 

It may be said that the identification of sins and 
ills, the basis of which lies in the theory of Aarwia,® 
has the efiect of weakening the moral sense of 
responsibility which we find so strong in the J ewish 
and Christian religions ; but we should not forget 
that here we have to deal with another sort of 
morality, whose sole aim is the abandoning of 
egoism and entering into the vast communion 
of the enlightened mind. Buddhist moralitjr is, 
in its principles, completely free from nomistic 
elements; and the wide-reaching love for all 
beings, as expressed in the four aspects of the in- 
finite mind {(wpamdiia-chetovimutti), was possible 
only on this basis, apart from the love ojf and for 
the only Father in Bleaven. 

The full realization of the holy way (ariya-Tnagga) 
and the attainment of enlightenment {hodhi) are 
necessarily associated with the final uprooting of 
fundamental vice. This condition is described in 
the oft-repeated expression * arhat-ahip ’ : birth is 
extinguished, purity is perfected, and all is done 
that IS to he done, etc. And this, again, is what 
is called the footstep of the Tathagata, the settle- 
ment of the Tathagata, the impress of the Tatha- 
gata.'* Here an arhat is evidently identified with 
a Tathagata, so far as the above-mentioned 
attainments are concerned.® At the same time, 
a distinction is made between the Tathagata and a 
hMhkhu who has been released by wisdom ; there 
the point lies in the difierence between 2 ;, pachch&ka- 
huddha and a fully enlightened Buddha, the former 
being a self-content saint, and the latter the teacher 
and benefactor of all beings. Every Buddhist 
should aim at the attainment of aranatta (saint- 
ship) ; and the most significant type, or the only 

1 Majjh. 68, MSlufikya (FTS ed, i. 426). See Oldenberg, 818 ; 
Warren, BvMhism in Translations, Cambridge, Moss., 1900, 
p. 117.^ 

2 This is the feature in the moral character of the Japanese 
people that is least known to the West, and, curiously enough, 
the modern Japanese themselves are unconscious of it. Some 
hints may be derived from the present writer’s article, ‘ Le Senti- 
ment religieux chez les Japonais,’ in La Remte du mots, July, 
1908. 

8 See Rhys I>avids, Hubert Lecture, 1881, and art. Karma. 

4 Majjh. 27, Hatthipadopama (PTS ed. i. 181). Of. below, the 
parallel in the Saddharmapu'n4'ar%ka. 

® This identification is confirmed by the description of a per- 
fectly holy bhtkkhu as a Tathagata (Majjh. 22, Alagaddupama 
iPTS ed. i. 139 f.]), and also by passages where the arhats are 
exalted as equal to Buddhas (Sarhy, 22. 76 [PTS ed. iii. 83”84]). 
Besides these, the training of the four jhdnas^ the four appa^ 
mdvas, etc., are described in innumerable passages in the same 
words, both in regard to Buddhas and to arhcds. 


standard, of this attainment is found in the per- 
sonality of the Buddha who is one of the arhats. 
In this respect we may say that the ideal of 
Buddhist morality consists in the imitation of the 
Buddha, and this is the reason why faith in the 
Master is so strongly insisted upon, for both moral 
and intellectual perfection. The Buddhists of 
earlier times never pretended to be themselves 
Buddhas; they were content to have as their 
Master the only Buddha who appeared in this 
world-period, yet their moral ideal was always 
directed towards the perfection of an arhat, who 
was nothing hut a Buddha in his moral perfection. 
But this point gave rise to a division in moral 
ideals and, conjointly with that, to the schism of 
the Mahayana and the Hinayana. 

A section of conservative Buddhists adhered 
more to the letter than to the spirit of the funda- 
mental teachings, and found their satisfaction in 
self-culture. Tneir ideal consisted in the imita- 
tion of the Buddha, but they deemed themselves 
thoroughly unqualified for that perfection, and 
cherished the hope of being born in the good 
resort of the heavenly worlds, and of finishing 
their journey on the way of bodhi in the time of 
the future Buddha Metteya (Skr. Maitreya), This 
type of Buddhist ideal is prevalent among the 
Buddhists of Ceylon, Burma, and Siam. It is of 
very ancient origin, and exhibits a great tenacity 
through the whole history of Buddhism in the 
other countries as well. Against this stream of 
moral scrupulosity there arose a school, more 
broad-minded and daring, which emphasized the 
importance of following the Buddha’s footsteps 
in spirit. The division may be traced to the 
schism of the Vajjian monts, ascribed to the 
second century after the Buddha’s death. What- 
ever the date may have been, the difierence re- 
sulted in the division of the Hinayana and 
Mahayflna. 

This division involved, inter alia, a rupture 
between the ideal of arhat and that of Bodhi- 
sattva (Pali Bodhisatta). The latter was an ap- 
pellation of the Buddha in his former births, 
preparing for his Buddhahood, and meant ‘a 
being seeking for hodhV Now this was trans- 
ferred to every Buddhist whose moral aim con- 
sisted in the same attainment and practice as that 
of the Bodhisattva, and this ideal was distinguished 
from that of the arhat, including the self-content 
pachcheka-huddhas and the conservative preservers 
of the Buddha’s sermons {sdvaka, Skr. Sravaka, 
i.6, ‘hearers’).^ Though this changed notion of 
ideal saint contained nothing radically difterent 
from that of an arhat, it showed a departure in 
favour of a freer development of Buddhist moral 
ideals, and involved many important consequences 
for morals. 

Reserving these practical bearings for a later 
section of the present article, we have here to deal 
with the Mahayanist theory of the hodhi-chitta.^ 
It means the primordial essence of our mmd, which 
in itself consists in the supreme hodhi, i.e. the 
very essence of Buddha’s enlightenment. This 
essence is present in every mind, but lies dormant 
or covered by the dust of ignorance and infatua- 
tion. When it is awakened and developed by due 
training, we may see in ourselves the eternal 
Buddhahood in its full illumination, and, in this 
way, the communion with all the Buddhas may he 
realized. Morality, associated with wisdom and 
I mental training, is the Way to this realization, 
and makes us tread the one and same way 
{eka-ydna) of the Buddhas. Indeed, morality is 

1 Sec SBB xxi, 85, 43, 80, and many other MahaySna texts. 

2 There are many Mahay &na treatises on the subject ; see, 
e.g., Nanjio’g Catalogue, nos. 1181, 1301, 1304, all of which are 
ascribed to HS,garjuna, 
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possible only on this foundation of our essential 
fellowship with Buddhas and of the substantial 
identity of our mind with theirs. Morality is the 
actualized hodhiehitta, which is, again, the uni- 
versalia ante res of morality. In other words, the 
bodhichitta is the ‘ stability of truths ’ translated 
to the inner heart of man ; it is the bodhi seen not 
as an attainment or ac(^uisition, but as the original 
possession of man’s mind. Viewed in this light, 
the contrast of good and bad, noble and base, 
amounts to the contrast between the primordial 
bodhi and the fundamental avidya. Thus we see 
in Buddhist ethics the Jewish contrast of God and 
Satan transferred to the inner heart of our own 
mind, which at the same time is substantially 
identical with that of all beings, including Buddhas, 
Bodhisattvas, and common men, as well as animals 
and spirits in the purgatories.^ 

. Virtues and rules of conduct ; practical ethics. 

^ ust as the contrast between the bodhichitta and 
avidyd is the ultimate point of theoretical ethics, 
the contradistinction of virtues and vices forms the 
fundamental subject of practical ethics. Buddhist 
teachers are so fond of enumerations and classifi- 
cations that nearly every topic of thought or of 
doctrine is arranged in numerical groups. This 
answered not only the theoretical purpose of 
classification, but, at the same time— perhaps much 
more than the former — the practical purpose of 
extracting the materials according to need. This 
use is naively expressed, in the explanation of the 
seven divisions of bodhi, by a simile that robes 
and jewels stored in one case can be easily taken 
out.^ The tables of virtues and vices are arranged 
in this way, partly for the sake of classification, 
and partly for the practical purpose of easily 
drawing their items out at any moment, when one 
of them is present while the associated ones are to 
be enticed or guarded against.^ 

The fundamental classification of Buddhist dis- 
cipline is, as we have seen above, the three 
branches of the silchhd ; closely connected with 
this is the division of actions [kamma) or organs 
of works, Le. body {kdya), speech {vdcha), and 
mind {Tnanas),^ Among these the mental is the 
root of actions, but all the three have great infiu- 
ence upon one another, so that, both for repression 
of the bad and for acceleration of the good, the 
three are associated and help mutually. 

Now we shall first consider the vices to be 
guarded against. As we have seen above, the 
radical vice of human nature consists in egoism, 
and it manifests itself in lust {kdma), desire 
{chhanda), and intention {adhippaya). These 
passions manifest themselves in greed {rdga), 
seeking for pleasure, hatred {dosa) of pain, stu- 
pidity {nwka), and hopeless indifierence. These 
are cardinal vices, and are called the three roots of 
the bad {akmaZa-mUldni), depravities {upakkilesa), 
etc.® They may further be divided into five or 

1 This point was systematized by the Chinese philosopher 
Chi’i (A.D, 6S1--697) of T’ien-T’ai, on the authority of the 
SaddharmapuV’^rika, and applied to ethics, among others, 
by Ohi-Hsu (1599-1665) in his commentary on the Mahayana 
Brahma-jala. The influence of this idea was far-reaching and 
deep in China, and even more so in Japan. A popular song of 
the 13th cent, says : * The Buddha was once a common man, we 
shall be once finally Buddhas; sad and lamentable are the 
walls separating us from them (who are all one in essence, in 
the primordial Buddhahood).’ Another popular saying, of the 
18th cent., runs : ‘See the puppet-player, he brings out of the 
box that hangs from his neck anything he pleases, a Buddha or 
a devil.' 

2 SaThy. 46. 4 {PTS ed. v, 71). 

3 This practice of enumerating in incantation fashion may be 
witnessed among the Buddhist monks throughout the East. 
The tables serve not only to keep their contents in memory, but 
also for mental culture. Side by side with this advantage, its 
disadvantage is shown in its medhanical routine. 

*Majjh, 66, UpaU iJPTS ed. L 372 f.); AAflr. S. 1-9 (ib, i. 
101-106), etc. 

» Satky, 86, Vedana-saiiiy** esp. 3, 6, etc. ; Aftg. 3. 83, 69 
(PTS ed. i. 134 f., 201) ; IHv. 60, etc. 


seven items. The five hindrances (mva^'ana), or, 
to express the same thing, covers {dvarana), are : 
(1) sensual desire {kama-chchhanda), (2) ill- will 
[vydpdda), (3) stolidity and torpor {thlnamiddha), 
(4) excitement or vanity [uddhachchha], and (5) 
perplexity {vichikichchhd). The seven fetters 
{safmojana), or incentives {anusaya), are : (1) fawn- 
ing {anumaya) or sensual pleasure, (2) repugnance 
ipatigha), (3) opinion {ditthi), (4) perplexity {vichi- 
kickchha), (5) pride {mdna), (6) attachment to ex- 
istence {hhava-raga), and (7) ignorance {avijjd). 
The fetters are again developed to 10 or 16, 108, 
etc., and these groups are called depravities, at- 
tachments {updadna), streams [ogha) of passions, 
fire, etc., with various nomenclatures, according 
to the points of view from which these vices 
fetter, afflict, or stir the human mind, and incite 
to bad actions. These classifications, as we can 
easily see, are in some cases cross-divisions, and 
they are not designed for a scientific purpose. 
Yet, when we compare them with the vices 
enumerated in the New Testament, we discover 
that the Buddhist classifications had jpsychoiogical 
analysis more in view than the Christian, which 
are thoroughly practical. Herein, too, is seen 
the close relation between Buddhist morality and 
mental training. The same remark may be ap- 
plied to the classifications of virtues which we now 
proceed to consider. 

All the virtues and virtuous practices are ar- 
ranged in seven groups,^ which are sometimes 
called the divisions of the way (Skr. mdrgdhga), 
but four of them may better be described under 
the head of mental training, and the remaining 
three are groups of virtues combined with the 
methods of mental exercise. The virtues (5a^a) 
are also called organs {indriya) of moral practice, 
and their practice consists in the Eightfold Holy 
Way {Ariyamagga). The virtues or organs are : 
(1) faith {saddm), (2) exertion {viriya), (3) mind- 
fulness {sati), (4) contemplation {sarifiddhi), (6) 
wisdom {pahhd).^ Among these, faith, contempla- 
tion, and wisdom are the three cardinal virtues of 
Buddhism, and are included in every other group 
of virtues ; and, on the other hand, several others 
are added to the above five, such as shame {hirl} 
and fear of sinning (ottappa), or again, blame- 
lessness or clear conscience {anavajja), sympathy 
or altruism [saiigaha), deliberation {sahmd), etc., 
which, taken in various groups, make up the seven 
or nine virtues. The practice of sympathy, for 
instance, is divided into four : almsgiving or 
charity {ddna), kind word {peyyavajja], beneficial 
act {atthachariyd), and all-identification (samd- 
nattatd). These virtues, applied to practical life, 
make up the Eightfold Way, which consists in 
the perfection of (1) opinion {ditthi), (2) decision 
{sahkappa), (3) speech {vdcha), (4) actions {kam- 
rnanta), (5) livelihood [djlva], (6) effort {vdydma), 
(7) mindfulness (sati), and (8) contemplation 
(samddhi),^ We see how in these classifications 
mental training plays a great part. 

We shall not enter into the details of these 
items ; suffice it to say that Buddhism lays more 
emphasis on the intellectual side than is done in 
Christianity, and in this respect these virtues may 
be compared with Greek or Confucian virtues.® 
Nevertheless, faith plays the central part, as in 
Christianity, and this point brings us to the re- 
ligious or ecclesiastical side of Buddhist morality, 
as we shall presently see. 

Lastly, as regards Buddhist virtues, we have to 
speak of the par amitds, the virtues which bring us 

1 SJBE xi. 61 ; Bhys Davids, Dialogues of the Buddha^ ii. 129. 

2 See, further, SuThy. 64. 4 (FTS ed. v. 6), where virtues are 
beautifully described by similes, which may be compared witii 
St. Paul’s utterance in Eph 613-^7. 

3 The cardinal virtues of Confucianism are wisdom, love, and 
courage. 
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to perfection or to the other shore of nirvana. As 
we have seen above, the aim of Buddhist morality 
is to bring us to the attainment of arahatta (saint- 
ship) or to Buddhahood, to the final goal of perfect 
enlightenment* So in this respect every virtue is 
a paramitd, but in the Pali books the term is 
applied exclusively to the moral acts of the Buddha 
in his innumerable lives in preparation for his 
Buddhahood, It is told in the introduction to the 
Jataha"^ that the Brahman Sumedha, the future 
Buddha, made the promise to himself, as well 
as to his teacher, to exercise the virtues leading 
him to the attainment of Buddhahood {huddhaJcare 
dhamme). They are enumerated as follows ; (1) 
charity {ddna), (2) morality {Bla), (3) resignation 
{nekkhamma)^ (4) wisdom {pamd)^ (5) exertion 
{viriya), (6) forbearance {Ichanti), (7) truthfulness 
isacca)y (8) persistency {adhitthana), (9) love {mettd), 
and (10) equanimity {upeklchd).^ Now the transi- 
tion to Mahayana morality brought these within 
the scope of all Buddhists, who must strive for 
perfect enlightenment; and in this ethical system 
the pdramitas fill a great r61e. Six of them are 
usually enumerated, viz. charity {ddna)i morality 
{Ma)y forbearance {Jcsdnti), exertion (virya), medi- 
tation [dhyana)^ and wisdom [prajnd). Very often 
four are added to these, making ten in all, viz. 
tactfulness {updya), earnest wish or vow (pra'nii- 
dhdna)y strength (hala)^ and knowledge [jndna).'^ 
A r6sum4 of these virtues is given in the Lotus of 
the True Law, and is regarded by the Mahayanists 
as containing the three fundamental maxims of 
their morality. It runs : 

* Any Bodhisattva, Maha^attva, who, after the parinirvdva of 
the Tathagata, shall set forth this Dharma-parydya to the four 
classes of hearers, should do so after having entered the abode 
of the Tathagata (Tdthagata-layana), after having put on the 
robe of the Tathagata (T.‘Chimra\ and occupied the seat of the 
Tathagata (T.-asana),* The abode is explained to mean abiding 
in love to ail beings (sarva-sattvormaitri’Vihdra) ; the robe, the 
delight in an immense forbearance (mahak^anti-saurntya) ; and 
the seat, the entrance to the vacuity of all laws (aarva-dmrma- 
^w$/yatd’prave4a)A This is exactly the same idea as is ex- 
pressed in the above-quoted expressions, ‘ the footstep of the 
Tathagata,’ etc., by transferring the pdramUds to the imitation 
of the Tathagata. 

We omit further comments on these classifications 
and their mutual relations, but we have to note 
that in the virtnes of the Bodhisattvas more con- 
sideration is paid to those virtues that have regard 
to others, and that the essence of sympathy or love 
is more prominent than in the virtues above given. 
This was, indeed, a very important point in the 
departure of the Mahayana. The Mahayanists 
are wont to call the Hinayanists egoists, in con- 
trast with their own altruism. Though this is not 
literally true, the characteristic difference between 
the two schools, or between the ideal arhat and 
hodhisattva, consists in this, that, while the former 
sees in self-culture the first requisite of morality, 
the^ latter insists on the necessity of altruistic 
actions and thoughts, even for the sake of self- 
culture, as in the case of the Buddha’s former lives. 
In other words, the Mahayanist moral ideal lays 
special stress on the realization of the hodhichitta, 
by entering into the communion of the saints 
through the exercise of altruistic virtues. This is, 
of course, an extension of the fundamental virtue 
of love or sympathy, but the emphasizing of this 
point gave rise to another important idea, that of 
^ ^Jdtaka, ed. FausboU, vol. i. pp. 19-2S; Warren, Buddhism 
in Translations, pp. 23-29; Ehya Pavids, Buddhist Birth 
Stwies, 1880, i. 18-26. 

2 This may be compared with the ten dharmas for attaining 
the paramdm gatim (highest resort), as stated in Manu, vn 
92—93. 

8 See art. Bodhisattva ; also Suzuki, Outlines of Mahdydna 
Buddhism, London, 1907, pp. 277-330, 391-404. In the latter 
book the author is, in many points, too anxious to draw sharp 
distinctions between the Hinayana and Mahayana, and misses 
connecting links between these two forms of Buddhism. 

4 SBExxi. 222 ; Saddharmapun<^ar%Jca, ed. Kern and Nanjio, 
p. 234 (Kern’s rendering of dsand by ‘pulpit’ is right, but it 
parts company with Oriental associations.) 


the dedication (pariiidmaTid)^ of all merits and 
works for the sake of others, in order to lead them 
to the same enlightenment. It makes it possible 
for all beings to help each other on the way to 
salvation and the realizing of the communion of 
spiritual fellowship. The practical results of this 
ideal were momentous, and we may say that 
Buddhist influence in China and Japan turned on 
this pivot, although unfortunately with its abuses 
as well.^ 

The consideration of the virtues and their values 
leads us to the methods by which, and the condi- 
tions under which, they comd be worked out. The 
organization for the promotion of morality is estab- 
lished in the Order (Sahgha), including monks and 
laymen, and the guidance of morality therein was 
laid down by the Buddha in the rules of obedience 
{Vinaya), including prohibitions and command- 
ments, and also necessary rules of discipline for 
carrying them out. Leaving the details of these 
rules to the special art. Vinaya, we shall here 
examine their general characteristics. Though 
the vow of taking refuge (sarana) in the Three 
Treasures and the Five Commandments (verdma^n) 
are common to all members of the Order, a clear 
demarcation is drawn between the laic and the 
monastic disciples in regard to the other standards 
of life. In this respect Buddhism may be said to 
teach a twofold system of morality — one that of 
monks and nuns, which is beyond this world 
{lohuttara) ; and the other that of the laity, which 
is worldly.® A detailed description of worldly 
morality is given in the sermon to Singalaka,^ and 
the practice of filial piety, respect toward teachers, 
harmony between husbands and wives, etc., are 
recommended as the deeds which shall hear good 
fruit in one’s being born in heavenly worlds. This, 
however, is not specially Buddhistic, but generally 
human. To be perfectly moral, according to the 
Buddhist ideal, ail the conditions of the Mia should 
be fulfilled, for which monastic life or homeless 
life {andgdra) is a necessary condition. It is evi- 
dent that the Buddha recommended the life of an 
ascetic {samana) as the fittest for perfect morality, 
hut at the same time it should be noted that the 
household life {sdgdra) was not totally excluded 
from salvation. The Buddhist communion {Sahgha) 
is made up of the four classes of members — ^monks 
and nuns, laymen and lay women. These four 
are always described as making up one body and 
as equally praiseworthy, when they are well- 
discij^inea.® Moreover, we hear a Branman Vach- 
chhasotta praise the Buddha’s laws for their uni- 
versju ap^ication to all his followers, without 
distinction of the conditions of life.® The Buddha 
is credited with having gone even so far as to say 
that no difference existed between a layman and 
a monk, when they had realized perfect purity. 

1 This 13 stated in the A^tasdhasrikd (Calcutta, 1888), and 
many other texts. Suzuki expresses this by the word partvarta, 
of which the source is not given. 

2 Anesaki, ‘ Buddhist Influences in J^an,’ in the Transac- 
tions of the Congress for ike History of Religion, Oxford, 1908, 
ii. 165f. 

8 Majjh, 117, Chattirisaka. 

4 Mgha, 31, Singalaka. 

8 Saihy, 66, Sotapatti-saihy. (PTS ed. v. 342 f.). 

6 Majjh. 73, Mahavachchhagotta (PTS ed. i. 491 ff.). 

7 Sanhy. 66. 64 (PTS ed. v. 410). Oldenberg would see in this a 
later doctrine (Buddha\ 370, note 1). But his suggestion may 
be controverted by adducing other texts called the Mirror of 
Tmth(Dhamrna-dddsa, or Qinjaka-vasatha, PTS%d. v. 866-360), 
where several laymen and laywomen are described as having 
attained ar^af-ship, and where the difference of the degrees in 
their attainment is evidently not due to their respective condi- 
tions of life, but to the differences of their emancipation from 
the fetters. Not a few lay disciples (updsakas) are there said 
to have cut off the five fetters and to have entered perfect 
parinibbdilia, equally with many hhikkhus. Moreover, when 
we consider that such updsakas as Chitta of Machchhikasands-t 
Sura of Ambattiha, and MahanUma the Sakyan were in no way 
inferior to monks in their attainment and moral perfection, it 
cannot be denied that the Buddha allowed them the same 
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We may thus safely conclude that the Buddha 
did not make a fundamental distinction between 
these two classes of his disciples as to the qualifica- 
tion of their moral and spiritual perfection. Never- 
theless, it is very evident that the moral ideal of 
Buddhism can be attained with less difficulty by 
many by means of the homeless life than by house- 
holders (on the same ground as St. Paul [1 Co 7] 
recommended celibacy to the followers of Christ) ; 
hence the pre-eminently monastic character of 
Buddhist morality, and hence the duty of the lay 
followers to pay a special respect to monks. ; 

Similar remarks may be applied to the relations 
between the sexes. In general, women are regarded 
as less capable of perfect morality, because of their 
natural weakness and defects, and so female 
ascetics {hhilckhunls) have to pay special respect to 
those of the male sex.^ Buddha was never tired 
of describing the defects and vices of women and 
of warning the monks to guard against them. 
But this should not be ascribed merely to a 
despising of the weaker sex, for similar warnings 
are given to women as regards the wickedness of 
men.^ Moreover, when we consider what an active 
part in sexual immorality is taken by men, we are 
justified in saying that the Buddha was so em- 
phatic on this point for the sake of his male dis- 
ciples.* On the other hand, we see how many 
excellent women filled their rdles among the 
Buddha’s disciples;^ and here, again, Vachchha- 
gotta’s utterance is justified. 

This brings us to consider the exaltation of lay 
life and of the female sex among the Mahayanists 
— a consequence of their conception of the Bodhi- 
sattva ethics. They take the former lives of 
Sakyamuni as the models of morality, which 
should be at the same time every one’s prepara- 
tion for Buddhahood ; and so they find the life of 
nobles or householders in no way incompatible 
with the practice of the pdramitds and the attain- 
ments of hodhi. Thus, the Buddhist communion, 
in the conception of the Mahayanists, consists of 
all kinds of oeings, both human and angelic,® and 
among them there are various Bodhisattvas, side 
by side with monks and ascetics. We are not in 
a position to determine the first origin of this 
change of ideal, or to assign each Bodhisattva his 
nativity; but we see in the Gandhara sculpture 
the Bodhisattva Maitreya represented exactly like 
a prince, with garlands and other decorations, as 
is found in Barhat and Sanchi.® Parallel with 
these plastic representations, literary testimonies 
to these changes are so abundant in the Mahayan- 
istic literature that we might say that nearly 
every Mahajrana book contains exaltations of 
various Bodhisattvas and lay saints. 

Most conspicuous among many books of thp kind are two 
texts bearing the names of Vimalakirti and Sriniala respect- 
ively. The former is said to have lived in VaWali, contemporary 
with the Buddha, and the superiority of his moral perfection 
and dialectic power forms the subject of the whole book.? He 

honour as the monks. These are in agreement with Vachchha- 
gotta’s utterance above cited. See Bhys Davids, Dialogues of 
the Buddha^ i. 63. 

1 These marks of respect are called the gSravas^ for which see 
ViTiaya, Chullav. 10. 1, and Ahg. 8. 61. 

2 Ahg, 8. 17-18 (PTS ed. iv. 196-197). 

3 This is illustrated by the simile of warriors (yodhdjiva) (AAg. 
6.. 76-76 [FTS ed. iiL 89-100]). 

4 See Bode, * Women Leaders of the Buddhist Eeformation,’ 
JEAS, 1893, p. 617 f. 

5 This conception, taken by itself, is not specially Mahayan- 
istic, but generally Buddhistic. See Digha, 20, Mahasamaya, 
Sn. Eatana, etc. 

6 See Grunwedel-Burgess, Buddhist Art in India (London, 
1901). The Mahayanists explain this difference of dress on the 
part of arhats and bodhisattvas by saying that, while the former 
are concerned about themselves alone, and so are dressed in 
simple dull-coloured robes, the latter embellish their bodies in 
every way in order to please and attract others, and so to lead 
them to conversion and companionship. 

7 The Vimdlakirti-nirde^a, one tr. by Ch’ Chien in the Srd 
cent. (Nanjio, no. liT), and another tr. by Kumarajiva in A.©. 
406 CNanjio, no. 146). 


was perfect in the practice of all the pdramitds, hut he lived 
the life of a rich man, dressed in fine robes, and drove a fine 
carriage, etc. His philanthropy was well known throughout 
the country. He went about the town instructing in Buddhist 
morality the people whom he met and sought, whether in the 
palaces, or on the streets, or in gambling-houses, or in infamous 
places. He also exercised his influence over the politics of the 
town. Perfect practice of the pdramitds in the worldly life was 
his aim, for which he is said to have been highly praised by the 
Buddha, and on which account he is regarded as the model 
updsaha among the Buddhists of the Far East, even to the 
present day. 

Srimala was the daughter of King Prasenajit (Pali, Pasenadi) 
and his queen, Mallika, so well known in the Pali books, and 
was married to the king of Ayodhya. An obedient daughter 
and faithful queen, she was imbued with the deep insight of 
Buddhist wisdom, and perfect in her moral practice of the Sole 
Eoad of the Bodhisattvas. Her great vows, stated in the 
presence of the Buddha, and the dialogues between her and 
the Buddha, serve to show the capacity of lay morality, when 
associated with true wisdom, to take up the essence of all the 
rules enjoined upon monks and nuns, and to elevate and broaden 
them to the all-embracing morality of the Mahayana.1 

In short, for a Mahayanist, the moral ideal con- 
sists in practising all the precepts of morality, in 
their essence and spirit, regardless of the circum- 
stances and conditions of life. 

‘ His mother,* it is said, * is wisdom (prajitd), his father tact- 
fulness (updya), his kinsmen all beings, his dwelling the vacuity 
(iu'O.yatd), his wife joy (priti), his daughter love (maitri), his son 
truthfulness (satya), and yet his household life makes him not 
attached to existence.* 2 

These precepts shonld be observed both figur- 
atively and literally; therein consists the com- 
patibility of lay morality with the highest ideal 
of a Bodhisattva. A Mahayana text entitled 
Brahma -jdla^ enumerates all Buddhist virtues 
and moral precepts, and explains them in higher 
senses and according to the spirit of the Maha- 
yana, re-interpreting the prohibitions in their re- 
spective positive counterparts, and referring every 
rule and precept to the deepest basis and highest 
aim of the hodhi. This has become the standard 
of Buddhist Vinaya in China and Japan, and has 
exercised great influence upon the morality of both 
the nations.'* 

4. Efficacy of moral practice ; ecclesiastical side 
of ethics. — The basis has been established, the aim 
shown, and the rules and precepts given. The next 
question is how these could be carried out. Here 
the Sahgha plays the essential part. The Bud- 
dhist Sahgha is neither a mere congregation nor a 
society of friends or pietists ; it is a religious com- 
munion and churchly organization, furnished with 
the disciplines necessary for the realization of the 
ideals aimed at. It is a church in the full sense 
of the word, in spite of the dictum of certain 
scholars to the contrary. The word * sacramental ’ 
cannot be applied to the Buddhist Church, if it 
were understood exclusively as founded on God’s 
grace; yet the Jcammas (Skr. Jcarmas)^ the reli- 
gious and ecclesiastical acts, such as ordination 
{upasampadd)i the acceptance of the precepts 
{Bla-samdddna)y and confession (jpavdm^d),® were 
considered as not merely formal acts, hut as fur- 
nished with religious, if not mysterious, signifi- 
cance. They were thought to have perpetual 

1 The Srirndld-sihandda, tr. by Gunabhadra in the 6th cent. 
(Nanjio, no. 69). There are a great many texts of a similar 
tendency. We hear of Sumati, daughter of the rich XJgra ; 
Ajita, daughter of King Ajata4atru ; Vimaladatta, daughter of 
King Prasenajit, etc. 

2 Quoted in the commentary of great authority on the 
Brahma-jdla, below cited, by Ta-hsien, a Korean monk of the 
8th (?) century. The words are taken from various Mahayina 
texts and works of Nagarjuna, Vasubandhu, etc. 

3 Tr. by Kumarajiva (Nanjio, no. 1087). The title is evidently 
taken from the same name in the Digha, and is intended te 

; expand its contents, by amplifying the Buddha’s profound 
knowledge, as regards the foundation of morality, which has 
been cited above. 

4 In China the Mahayanist morality inclined to quietism and 
mysticism, having been conjoined with Taoism, especially in the 
valley of the Yantsu, where Buddhism was most prevalent. In 
Japan, on the contrary, it entered into union with the warrior 
spirit of the nation, and exercised its influence in every depart- 
ment of life, down to the arts of fencing, swimming, and even 
to the spirit and method of the harakiri. 

8 For these acts, see art. Vikaya. 
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efficacy for morality throiigli the whole of the 
present life, and for the future as well. This is 
the reason why the moral precepts enjoyed hy the 
holy men {ariyaJcantdni Mdni) are declared to be 
one of the four objects of the indefatigable faith 
or repose [avechcha-ppasada), together with the 
Buddha, the Dhamma, and the Sahgha, These 
precepts are described, in the formula stating the 
objects of faith, to be ‘ unbroken, intact, unspotted, 
unblemished/ ^ and those who have become imbued 
with this faith are assured that they have entered 
the stream of emancipation {sotdpatta). Natur- 
ally, the ceremonies alone have no such efficacy, 
yet any works and merits without the performance 
of the ceremony are worldly, and, therefore, not 
the morality practised and enjoyed by the Buddhist 
holy men. The authority to give assurance of its 
efficacy is in the hands of the Sahgha, instituted 
by the Buddha. Thus, just as the faith in the 
Sahgha and in morality does not come to stand, 
so the^ faith in the Master is incomplete without 
the faith in the efficacy of morality and the cere- 
mony instituted for the purpose of effectuating 
and assuring its practice. The ilia, together with 
its inauguration act, is an indivisible whole, as the 
one instituted by the perfectly Enlightened, and 
observed faithfully by the whole communion of the 
Sahgha, It is also untainted and unblemished, not 
being defeasible by contrary powers. Therefore it 
is said: 

‘ The holy digciples, furnished with these four things, enter 
into the stream, become unruinable {avinlta-dhamma^ and turn 
to the destiny of the perfect enlightenment.’ 

The four things mean the faith in the Three 
Treasures and the Hla, The life of such men is, 
indeed, inexhaustible {amogham To the 

Mahayanistic explanation of this source of morality 
we shall return below. 

Here we have arrived at the point where we 
must speak of the authority of the Sahgha, Quite 
naturally, the Buddha was, during his lifetime, 
the sole authority and leader of morality. After 
his death, a kind of apostolic succession, though 
not unified as claimed by the Christian Church, 
was kept up by a series of ordaining teachers 
[upajjhdyay Skr. upadhydya) ; and every Buddhist 
could trace the lineage of his ordination through 
the series up to the Buddha.® This practice of 
receiving the precepts from an upajjhdya was ob- 
served, both by monks and by laymen, even in the 
Buddha’s lifetime ; and parallel with this a kind of 
diocese was inau^rated, and is continued to this 
day. It is called the (Skr. &imd), i.e. the 
circle within which the wandering monks and 
nuns, as well as resident laymen, had to attend 
regular meetings and ceremonies, conducted by 
the elders, during the rainy seasons. This prac- 
tice^ was extended, in the countries outside of 
India, beyond the rainy seasons, and its concep- 
tion developed into that of a diocese, and at last 
became that of a catholic church,^ 

The emphasis laid on the efficacy (if not sacra- 
mental) of the acts for the acceptance of the Hla 
and the respect for the authority performing them 

iSarfij/. 55, Sotapattl-saihy. (FTS ed. r. 8421.); also SJ3JS 
xi. 27. 

a SaThp, 65. 51 (PTS ed. r. 404 f.X The same thing is told in 
Sayhy. 11. 2, 4 (ib. i. 232), and Afig. 4. 62 (ib. ii. 57), 5. 47 (ib. 
iii. 54), etc. Here the faith is described as the virtues of faith 
(saddha), morality (rfiZa), repose (pasdda), and insight into 
knowledge (dassana). 

It is to this observance that we owe the tables of the Elders 
(Them, Skr. Sthmird), who were heads of their respective 
branches of Buddhism. Whether these tables are credible or 
nob is another question. Cf. art. Eldbr (Buddhist). 

^ We hear of a central seat of the Hmd at Nalanda, mentioned 
in a Chinese record of the 8th century. In China it was for the 
first time instituted by an Indian, Gupabhadra, in 430, under 
the auspices of the Emperor, and after that many 4imds were 
started, each of them having a certain right of jurisdiction. In 
Japan the ^md was estabhshed in 754, and some others after 
that. Nichiren (1222-1282) prophesied the establishment of the 
sole seat of the over the whole world. 


gave rise later to disputes as to whether mind 
alone or body also is influenced by these acts and 
thereby continues their efficacy. ^ Without entering 
into the details of these disputes, we here note the 
close connexion of this point with the teaching of 
the Bodhisattva morality. The precepts and the 
religious acts of receiving them are observed, of 
course with modifications, by the Mahayanists, 
but they consider these acts rather vain, unless 
accompanied by an eager decision for the attain- 
ment of the full bodhif and consequently con- 
summated in the deep impression of the will upon 
the inner kernel of the mind. What is, therefore, 
more essential for them than any act is the awaken- 
ing of the radical good, the fundamental nature, 
we might say the matrix, from which these acts 
and moral practice derive their source. This is 
called the hodhichitta. Though the value of 
morality consists in its practice, the latter should 
be well founded on sound principle, which again 
should be in accordance with the ultimate matrix. 
The religious acts for the entrance to moral life 
awaken the manifestation of the radical good ; and 
the continual efficacy of faith and sacraments 
causes the hodhichitta to manifest itself more and 
more, and leads finally to its full realization— the 
enlightenment. Thus, when the hodhichitta is 
once awakened, its essence (prakrti) is manifested 
in life, and, because the essence in itself is unmade, 
is of non-action {aJcfti), the moral life of the initiated 
needs less and less exertion, and so much the more 
partakes in the communion of the saints. Morality, 
in this condition, consists in actions— bodily, or^, 
and mental— but they are no opera operata but 
inoperataf so to speak. In the descriptions of the 
four jhdnas, apparndnorchetovimutti, so ^ often 
repeated in the Pali Canon and not less in the 
Mahayana books, we can see this sense of unexerted 
morality, and the formula of the Sila in the four 
j^adas shows this bearing, at least implicitly. 
The theory of the matrix of morality played a 
great part in the Mahayana ethics and became the 
source of various peculations as well as of practical 
influences. Chi-Hsn, in his commentary on the 
Brahma-jaZay expresses this point as follows ; 

‘The entity (of Hla, i.e. the chittd) manifests itself sw the 
essence (bodhi), and the principles (good and had) manifest 
themselves in practice ; the realization of the essence is induced 
by practice, and the perfection of practice is derived from the 
essence, these two being in reality one.* 

This is a piece of scholastic analysis of Mahayana 
morality, and may sound very abstract, but it is 
intended to explain the efficiency of morality on 
the basis of the hodhichitta, which is identical in 
all beings, and thereby to la.y a foundation for the 
practice of sympathetic acts in the essential quality 
of the hodhichitta. This philosophy, in conjunction 
with the teaching of the pdraTnvtds and dedication, 
had actual influence over the Far East converted 
to Buddhism, and made its morality capable of 
being applied to various conditions of life. It 
broadened the people’s moral ideal so as to admit 
all beings to tlieir spiritual communion, and to 
extend their sympathy toward even animals and 
plants.® 

5. Mental training and spiritual attainments. — 
We now come to our last subject — a peculiarity of 
Buddhist morality, viz. its close connexion with 
the methods of spiritual exercises. Though, as we 
have seen above, morality is enumerated side by 
side with wisdom and contemplation, in the three 

1 These are found in the Mahdm^hd^yd, ascribed to the reign 
of King Kani§ka. A parallel may be found in the differences 
between transubstantiation and consubstantiation. 

2 It is in this way that Buddhist morality in China, and still 
more in Japan, has become connected with poetry and plastic 
arts. ^Esthetic sense among them is derived from the source 
of mental training, and is manifested in their daily life. An art 
for art’s sake used to be an inconceivable thing among them. 
See the present writer’s article in the Revite du mots, cited 
above, and Okakura, The Book of Tea^ New York, 1906. 
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branches of discipline they form one whole, and 
morality dissociated from the other two ends in 
merely outward works, while these mental exercises 
are without wisdom, an empty thin^ ; and wisdom 
is imperfect apart from moral practice. We have 
stated above that four — a majority — of the seven 
groups of virtues (or training) are the methods of 
contemplation, and that even the rest contain in 
them what we now should call not virtues but 
rather spiritual exercises. These will be seen from 
the items that make up these groups. We do not 
here enter into them in detail (see art. BhyXna), 
but their general bearings upon moral training are 
not to be overlooked. The cardinal vice of human 
nature lies in egoism, which manifests itself most 
conspicuously in the attachment to sensual pleas- 
ures, and in the fetters which bind our mind to 
various impressions and thoughts. The fourfold 
fixation of mind {sati~pattmna) aims at the 
extirpation of egoism. Therefore the mind is fixed 
on the body {Jcdya) ; and its foulness, instability, 
etc., are thought of. The next step is to think of 
the senses (veaand) and of the pains and pleasures 
arising from them. Further, the mind {chitta) 
itself is closely examined ; and, finally, the ultimate 
nature of things {dhamma). In like manner, in 
the exercise of the right exertion or control 
{saTnmdppadhdTia) the aim is to prevent sinful 
conditions arising {samvara)^ to put them away 
when they have arisen {pahdna\ to protect and 
cherish good conditions as they arise {anurakkha), 
and, lastly, to retain and develop good conditions 
in existence {hhdvana). These qualities are the 
same in substance as the seven divisions of hodhi 
{hojjhahga), which are arranged as follows; (1) 
mindfulness {sati) ^ of all that is morally desirable, 
(2) discrimination of things {dhamma-vichaya) good 
and bad, (3) exertion {viriya), (4) joy {plti) in what 
one has attained, (6) satisfaction {pasaddhi]^ (6) 
contemplation (saTnadhi), and (7) equanimity 
{upekkhd). Nearly the same thing is expressed in 
the eight kinds of the great man’s thoughts 
{mahdpurisa-vitakka). A similar kind of medita- 
tion, or release of the mind, is extended to all 
beings, in order, firstly, to prepare in mind, and then 
to practise, the virtues of love {mettd)^ compassion 
{^rw^d)f joy {muditd), and equanimity {upMhd),^ 
The close association of these spiritual exercises 
and moral actions is shown in the personal example 
of the Buddha himself. He was a mystic visionary, 
but he lived nearly fifty years of nis ministry m 
constant activities. He passed sometimes whole 
nights under forest trees, conversing with spirits 
or angels, as it is told ; he lived often in complete 
seclusion among the woods of Ichchhanahgala or 
elsewhere for weeks and months. But more signi- 
ficant were his activities as the teacher and bene- 
factor of mankind. Visiting of sick people, 
itinerating in the regions attacked by pestilence, 
mediation between two combatants, consolation 
of mothers afflicted by loss of children — these and 
other things are frequently told in the Pali books. 
lEis care tor health caused him to instruct his 
disciples in the number of meals to be taken, or in 
the method of bathing, and even in the minutiae of 
using the toothpick. Though he himself did not 

t o outside India, some of nis disciples emulated 
is missionary spirit and went to the west and 
north-west, beyond the Indus. Thus, the two sides 
of training — self-culture and actions — found a 
perfect union in the person of the Buddha, but it 
was inevitable that there should exist differences 
in the character and tendency among his disciples, 
as described in the Ahguttara and shown in the 
1 Ten Idndfl of mindfulness are is^ain enumerated, of reUgious 
and moral virtues ; see Aiig. (PTJS ed. i. 42). 

2 These are the appamAxM-eJieto-vimutti ; see Bhys Davids, 
Dialogues of the jB-wddJia, i. 318; K, E. Neumann, Qotamo 
Budakovs Redmt Leipzig, 1896-1902, passim. 


poems ascribed to them.^ The consequence is easy 
to see. It resulted in the division of the Sahgha 
into the conservative and liberal sections, and 
finally in the contrast between the ideals of arhat- 
ship and bodhisattva-ship. Though these divisions 
were not precisely the direct results of the different 
characters, we may roughly say that the former 
represents the tendency to self-seclusion, while the 
latter is daring enough to emphasize the sanctity 
of lay morality. Further, a similar difierence arose 
among the Mahayanists themselves, the more 
quietistic morality being represented by the adorers 
of the Prajnd-pdramitd, and the activities for the 
salvation of all fellow-beings being represented by 
the followers of the Saddharmapundartka,^ 

Lmkraturk. — ^T his is fully given in the footnotes. 

M. Anesaki. 

ETHICS AND MORALITY (Celtic). 
Gauls , — Among the classical authors there is a 
great divergence of opinion regarding the moml 
status of the Celts ; and, inasmuch as their qualities 
and defects have been recorded by their enemies, 
the Romans, whose sympathies were naturally 
alienated from them, one must be careful not to 
attach too much importance to naive generaliza- 
tions founded frequently on superficial observation. 
Thus, while Csesar [de Bell, Gall. vi. xvi. 1) and 
Livy (v. xlvi. 3) regard the religious note as the 
dominant feature of the character of the Celts, 
Cicero (pro Fonteio, xii.) asserts that they lacked 
all sentiment of piety and justice ; and, though 
most authors attribute to them a simple and. frank 
nature, Polybius (ii. 7) calls them perfidious. 
Nevertheless, from the points in which the classical 
writers concur, we can arrive at some idea of the 
moral character of the primitive Celts. In general 
the portrait is far from attractive (Dottin, Manuel 
pour servir d V^tude de VantiquiU celtique, Paris, 
1906, p. 117), and some modern authors contend 
that this is due to their religion, which, according 
to them, had very little influence in regulating 
moral conduct (Joyce, Soc, Hist, of Anc, Ireland^ 
London, 1903, i. 220). While this may be true to 
a certain degree, it is nevertheless a fact that their 
firm belief in a hereafter had a marked influence 
on their moral nature, inspiring them to acts of 
rare bravery in which their scorn for death is 
manifest (Caesar, vi. xiv. 5 ; Mela, III. ii. 19). 
Coupled with this, an aptitude for work and a 
cleanliness exceptional among barbarous peoples 
tended to elevate them above the level at which 
one would naturally be inclined to place them. 

A few traits of the character of the Celts may 
be indicated by way of preface, before going into 
detail. 

Though they were easy to be convinced, and often suffered 
thereby at the hands of ambitious individuals (Strabo, ii. iv. 2 ; 
Osesar, vn. xxx. 3, iv. v. 8 : ‘ incertis rumoribus servianb ’)> they 
did not lack the power of reasoning, or refuse to listen to the 
language of prudence (Gasar, vii. xiv. ; Tac. Eist. iv. 69 ; Strabo, 
loe. cit, and iv. i. 6). They were eager to learn, and sought infor- 
i mation concerning other nations (Strabo, loc. cit.). Turbulent in 
spirit, and having a marked aversion for order and regularity, 
they loved war for its own sake, the state of war being so per- 
manent among them that scarcely a year passed without some 
injury being washed away in blood (Csesar, vi. xv, 1). Incon- 
stant, they readily abandoned their ideas, morals, customs, all 
except their character, and became so thoroughly Bomanized 
that the emperor Claudius, in supporting their claim to be repre- 
sented in the senate, was able to state that they were ‘lam 
moribus, artibus, affinitatibus nostris mixti’ (Tac. Ann. xL 
24). In appearance they were usually tall (Diod. v. xpiii. 1 ; 
Strabo, iv. iv. 8; Ammian. XV. xii. 1), vdth soft white skin 

1 Ang. i. 14 (PTS ed. i. 23-26) ; Thera and Thera-gdthd^ tr. 

K B. Neumann, Die Lieder der Monchen und Ponneiit Berlin, 
1899, tr. 0. A. F. Bhys Davids, Psalms of Earlft Buddhists, 
London, 1909. , . . xiu- 

2 Very noteworthy are the descriptions in this book of a 

(or a group of teachers), to appear in the latter days to bring 
^Ivation, and of the persecutions he would endure ; it contains 
also the assurance given by the Buddha as to his mission and 
its effect (SBE xxi. chs. xii., xiv., xix.^ xx.). On the last point 
there are deviations from the present Bkr. text m Kumarajiva s 
tr., which led to important consequences in China and Japan. 
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(Diod. loc. cit, ; Ammian. Zoc. dt. : * candidi paene omnes *) and 
blond hair (Diod. loc, cit; Ammian. loc, cit,: ‘rutili’)* 
possessed a fierce look (Diod. v. xxxi. 1; Ammian. loc. cit 
*luminum torvitate terribiles ’). They loved beautiful men, 
•which explains in part the sway that Vercingetorix exerted 
over them. Even their enemies are obliged to testify to the 
simplicity and frankness of their character, free from all malice 
(Strabo, iv. iv. 2 ; do Bell. A fric. Ixxiii.). Upright and incapable 
of evil, deception and trickery were repugnant to them (Strabo, 
loe, 0 ^.). Their superabundance of life, love of novelty, and 
adventurous humour explain that continual state of agitation 
and excitement in which they lived (Osesar, iii. x. S). They 
disputed and fought on the slightest provocation at repasts. 
In a word, theirs was a country of duels and civil wars (Diod. 
V. xxviii. 5 ; Ammian. xv. xii. 1 : ‘avidi iurgiorum et sublatius 
insolescentes’). As a natural consequence of this, they were 
easily discouraged and dejected, and it was usually more 
advantageous to arouse them by illusions than by appeiding to 
the sentiment of duty (Caesar, vii. xx., esp. 12 ; Strabo, iv. iv, 6), 
although they were quick to recover from any state of de- 
moralization into which they might have fallen (lAvy, xxii. ii.). 
Among the Romans tiaey were celebrated for their love of 
revolutions, rapid decisions, and continual changes (Oasar, 
m. viii. 3, rv. v. 3, vn. xx. 1, etc. ; Strabo, rv. iv. 2). In 
addition to the art of war, according to Cato (Orig. ii.), they 
cultivated with great talent the art of speaking readily, and 
they had a natural gift for eloquence (Polyb. H. xvii . ; Diod. 
V. xxxi.). Though Oassar states (vn. xxii, 1) that the Gauls 

S ossessed to a high degree the power of imitation, they stub- 
ornly refused to profit by the experience of their defeats. 
They were proud even in defeat, and showed no inclination to 
change their manner of fighting (Strabo, iv. iv. 5 ; Caesar, i. 
xhi. 8, etc., xiv. 7). Finally, they gave special attention to the 
care of the body (Ammian. xv. xii.). According to Pliny (ifif 
xn. xxvi. 45, XXVIII. li.), soap made of tallow or ashes was an 
invention of the Gauls ; while certain tribes, such as the Vale- 
riana Oeltica, were in the habit of using a kind of perfume. 
Various classical authors call attention to the fact that the 
Oelto-Iberians preserved urine in reservoirs for washing their 
bodies and cleansing their teeth (Diod. v. xxxiii.; Strabo in. 
iv. 16 ; Catullus, xxxix. 17-19), and Pliny (xxii, Ixxxii.) notes 
also that the Celtic women used beer-foam as a cosmetic. The 
men usually wore long moustaches (Diod. v. xxviii. 8), and 
were fastidious in the care of the hair (Ammian. xv. xii. 2). 
They were often reproached for their love of ornaments, ex- 
hibiting a particular preference for purple or golden garments, 
necklaces and bracelets of bright colours (Diod. v. xxx. 1 ; 
Strabo, iv. v. 6 ; Appian, Celtica^ 12 ; Propert. v. x. 40 ; Floras, 
I. XX. 2) ; and Vergil (Aen. viii. 659-661) traces a portrait-very 
poetical, it is unnecessary to state — of * the golden-haired Celt, 
wearing a golden tunic, covered with a mantle with stripes of 
a thousand colours, a necklace of gold surrounding a neck of 
whiteness.* 

_Witli this insight into their character, we can, 
with the aid of the Irish texts, arrive at some 
definite idea of the condition of their morals. 


X. Marriage and immorality. — In regard to 
marriage, it suffices to say that the hride was 
purchased by her future husband. As women were 
usually married only once, the purchase-price (Old 
Ir. coioche) was received in entirety by the father 
{Anc. Laws of Ireland, Rolls Series, London, 
1869-73, iii. 314), and in subsequent marriages (until 
the twenty-first) the coibche was divided between 
the father and the daughter [ib, ii. 346). Appar- 
ently the jus primes noctis existed among the early 
Celts, if we may infer that the right exercised by 
Conchobar, king of Ulster, is an indication of the 
prevalence of that custom in early times. 

In the Book of Leimter (p. 106, col. 2) we read that *in 
Ulster, every man who had a daughter to marry took her to 
pass the firrt night with Conchobar, in order that she might 
have that king as a husband (eech fer di Ultaih doberad ingin 
mMcdaeht a-/eis8 la Conchobar in-chdt aidchi, corn-bad he a- 
citmunter)*; and the despotic king does not hesitate to 
exercise this right over Emer, the bride of Cfichulainn (Windisch, 
Ir. Texte, Leipzig, 1880, i. 690 ; d’Arbois de Jubainville, Famille 
eeltique, Pans, 1906, p. 126, etc.). That this custom was in 
vogue in Scotland, we shall see later. 

As for the marriage itself, the contract was not 
binding, and later on Irish canonical law protested 
in vain against the ease with which marriages were 
dissolved (Wasserschleben, Die ir, Kanonensamm^ 
Leipzig, 1885, p. 185 f.). That divorce was 
far from being unusual among the Celts is obvious 
from the fact that the Ancient Laws of Ireland 
permitted divorce by mutual consent even when 
the woman was a legitimate wife {c6fmumter [ii. 
362, line 21 f.]), for which the technical expression 
is im toga scartha, or 'by choice of separation.’ 
Thongh the citmuinter was considered the selb, or 
property, of her husband, this did not prevent her 


from having certain very important rights, such, 
for example, as that of seizing the property in- 
tended to be used by her hu^and towards the 
purchase of another woman. The Senchus if dr is 
very explicit in that respect : 

* If he gives the purchase-price for another woman,* state the 
Laws, ‘ even though it should be from his own property, that 
purchase-price is the property of his legitimate wife, if she 
acquits herself of her conjugal duties ’ (ii. 382). 

But, with these exceptions, adultery was other- 
wise unrestrained ; for, besides his legitimate wife, 
the husband was permitted by law to keep in the 
domicile one or several concubines, so that Biarmaid 
mac Fergusa, supreme king of Ireland, had four 
wives, two of whom had the rank of queens (d’Arhois 
de Jubainville, Coursde litt, celt,, Paris, 1883-1902, 
vii. 210 ff. ). That this institution existed from early 
times among the Celts is obvious from the state- 
ment of Csesar (VI. xix. 3) that after the death of 
an important personage, if his wives {uxores) were 
suspected of having brought it about, they were put 
to torture and finally burned. These were without 
doubt his concubines, for the relatives of his legiti- 
mate wife, who was invariably of high birth, would 
have avenged her death (d’iibois de Jubainville, 
Famille celt. 104). 

In Ireland the concubine was the rival of the 
legitimate wife, and was called adaltrach; she 
must not he confused with the citmuinter ar muin 
araile (‘wife on the neck of the other’), or second 
legitimate wife, whom the husband was permitted 
to take if it chanced that the first legitimate wife 
was afflicted with an incurable disease {crd-lige, 
i,e. on her death-bed). In that case the husband 
could send his sick wife back to her relatives ; but, 
if she had none, he was obliged to keep her in his 
home (Anc. Laws, v. 144). However, the condition 
of a legitimate wife having another legitimate wife 
as a rival was naturally rare, while that of having 
a concubine as a rival was most frequent. With 
the latter the husband usually contracted an annual 
marriage, lasting from the 1st of May to the 1st of 
May (ib. ii 390). The concubine was of a stage of 
society much lower in rank than that of her hus- 
band, usually a slave. 

An example of such a marriage is that of Derdriu and 
Conchobar, after the murder of the sons of Usnech (Windisch, 
Ir. Texte, i. 81 f.). St. Bridget was the daughter of Dubthach 
and his cumaly or slave, Broicsech (Stokes, Three Middle Irish 
ffomUies, Calcutta, 1877, p. 62). 

That the legitimate wife had superior rights over 
the concubine is evident from the honour-price 
[enechlann or Idg eneich) assessed in case of moral 
injury, that of the citmuinter being twice as great as 
that of the adaltrach [Anc. Laws, li. 404). Further- 
more, the law permitted her to strike the concubine 
until blood flowed, without the lattej being entitled 
to demand any reparation for the injury [w. v. 142). 
This explains why Mugain, the legitimate wife 
of Conchobar, makes no protest against the pres- 
ence of Derdriu ; while Emer, the wife of the nero 
Cdchulainn, while tolerating his relations with his 
concubine, Ethne Ingube, refuses to submit to the 
presence of his citmuinter ar muin araile, the god- 
dess Fand (Windisch, i. 206 f., 222 ffi). The atti- 
tude of the legitimate wife in these cases may have 
been influenced somewhat by the fact that the 
husband had the right of life and death over his 
wives, as well as his concubines (Dottin, 136 ; see 
also ERE iii. 813^). 

2. Adultery, incest, polyandry, etc. — Strabo says 
(rv. V. 4) that it was considered quite natural in 
Ireland for men to have relations with wives of 
others, with their mothers or sisters, while St. 
Jerome goes so far as to state that in Ireland the 
institution of marriage was entirely unknown ; 

* Scotoram natdo uxores proprias non habet ; nulla apud eos 
coniux propria est, sed, ut cuique libitum fuerit, pecudum more 
lasciviunt ’ (adv. lovin. ii. 7 IFL xxiii. 309]). 

In this, of course, we see a reference to the 
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system of polygamy or concubinage discussed 
above. While adultery on the part of the man 
was very common, there are very few examples of 
legitimate wives failing to observe fidelity to their 
husbands. We have, to be sure, the legend of 
Medb, queen of Connaught, and the celebrated hero 
Fergus — an account that was known without doubt 
by Strabo {Leahhar na hUidhre, 65). Notwith- 
standing this, the Celtic women were famed among 
the ancients for their fidelity (d’Arbois de Jubain- 
ville, ‘La L^gende et les femmes,’ etc., in ECel vii. 
[1886] 129-144). 

Polybius (xxii. xxi.) relates the story of Ohiomara, the wife of 
the Celtic king Ortiagon, who brought to her husband the head 
of the Roman centurion who had violated her. When the king 
said to her, * Woman, fidelity is a beautiful thing,’ she answered, 

‘ Yes, but there is something still more beautiful ; it is that 
there is only one man alive to whom I have belonged.’ Derdriu 
kills herself when the king of Ulster, after having passed a year 
with her, wishes to give her up to the murderer of her husband. 
For the beautiful story of Gamma, wife of the Tetrarch Sinatos, 
see Plutarch, Amor. xxii. 

As for incest, we have in Ireland the example of 
Clothru, the daughter of a king, who, after having 
been the wife of her three brothers, marries her 
own son, Lugaid, supreme king of Ireland {Booh of 
Leinster, 23, col. 2). It is permissible to conclude 
from a statement of Caesar that, at an early date 
in Ireland, it was not uncommon for brothers to 
have wives in common — ‘ uxores hahent deni duo- 
deniijue inter se communes et maxime fratres cum 
fratribus ’ (v. xiv, 4) ; and this custom existed also 
in Caledonia (Dio Cass. Ixxvi. 12 ; cf. Ixii. 6). The 
accusation of paederasty, borne against the Gauls 
by several classical authors whose testimony is 
worthy of very serious consideration, is apparently 
without foundation (Aristotle, PoL II. vi. ; Diod. V. 
xxxii. j Strabo, IV, iv. 6 ; Athenaeus, xiii. 80 ; cf. 
also d’Arbois de Jubainville, op. cit. 187-199). 

3. Prostitution. — In spite of the ease with which 
the marriage vows could he violated or broken, 
prostitution did not fail to flourish. The^ name 
given by the Senchus Mdr to the prostitute is bait> 
seek (Anc. Laws, i. 190, 236), or merdrech {rmretrix), 
or ‘ female of grove and hush ’ {Anc. Laws of Wales, 
London, 1841, p. 42). A curious fact in ancient 
Irish law is that the head of the family, to whom 
the purchase-price of the wife was paid, had also a 
right to a share in the earnings of the prostitute 
{cuit in apthaib haitsaide [Anc. Laws of Ireland, 
iii. 314]; cuit a n-abad baidside [iv. 62]). If she 
had any children, she and her family were obliged 
to support them {do fastad cirt ocus dligid [v. 
452]). If she attempted to force any man to as- 
sume charge of the child through obligation of 
paternity, the Senchus Mdr gave him the power 
to refuse (i. 192). 

If the minute distinctions made in the Ancient Laws in re- 
gard to rape are any criterion, we must conclude that this form 
of seizure was not infrequently practised in ancient Ireland. 
!I^e Senchus Mdr distinguishes three kinds of irregular union 
between man and woman. The first is called Idnamnas foxml^ 
or ‘union by elopement,’ an open and violent seizure done with 
the consent of the woman against the wishes of the family. The 
woman in this case is called benfuataig, or ‘woman of elope- 
ment ’ (Anc. Laws, ii. 356, 400, 402). The second, entitled Idn- 
amnas tothla % tdide, is a secret union formed with the assent 
of the woman but unknown to her family. She is then called 
ben tdide, or ‘woman of theft’ (ii. 366, 404, iii. 88). And, 
finally, a union by violence without the consent of the woman 
or famdy is call^ Idnamnas dime no sleithe, i.e. ‘union by 
force,' in which case she bears the name of ben formir, or 
* woman of violence ’ (ii. 356, 404). 

4. Status of women. — From what we can glean 
from the different authorities, the condition of 
women among the ancient Celts was quite miser- 
able (Dottin, 138). Seized with the passion of 
war, the Gauls often abandoned the cultivation of 
the soil to the women (‘feminse res domesticas 
agrorumque culturas administrant, ipsi armis et 
rapinis serviunt’ [Justin, xliv. 3] ; cf. also Sil. Ital. 
iii. 344). Later on, however, under the domination 
of the Romans, the men developed a great interest 
in agriculture (Strabo, IV. i. 2). Although there 


are instances of women governing tribes in the 
British Isles (such as Cartismandua, who was 
queen of the Brigantes c. a.d. 50 [Tac. Ann. xii. 
36]), the statement of Aristotle {Pol. II. vi. 6), that 
the Celts were free from the domination of women, 
holds true for the Continent. That they were not 
without influence, however, is confirmed by Plutarch 
{de Mul. Virtut. vi. ), who says that they were ad- 
mitted into the councils of war as arbiters of the 
differences between tribes; and Hannibal agreed 
with his Celtic allies to let all difficulties between 
them be judged by the women of the Celts. The 
women of the Gauls were beautiful and courageous 
(Diod. V. xxxii. 7 ; Athenaeus, xiii. 80) ; they en- 
couraged their husbands to fi^t, and accompanied 
them on the field of battle (^ olyb. V. Ixxviii. 1 ; 

I Tac. Agricola, xv., Ann. xiv. 34, 36) ; at times 
! they even displayed greater physical strength than 
I their husbanas (Ammian. XV. xii.) ; and, according 
to Strabo, they were good mothers and could do 
more work than the men (IV. i. 2, iv. 3). 

5. Cruelty. — The cruelty of the Gauls in war 
terrified the Greeks and Romans (Dottin, 114). 
According to their national custom, they cut off 
the heads of the dead and wounded on the battle- 
field, to offer them up afterwards to the souls of 
their ancestors or to the gods ( J ullian, Pecherches 
stir la relig. gaul., Bordeaux, 1903, p. 82). Often- 
times they sacrificed captives, and they are also 
accused of having massacred old men and little 
children (Diod. V. xxxii. ; Pansan. X, xxii. 3 f. ; 
Athenseus, iv. 51). The heads of dead enemies 
were sometimes attached to the necks of their 
horses or fastened on the end of their lances (Livy, 
V. xxvi. 11; Diod. V. xxix., XIV. cxv.), while at 
Entremont, near Aix, trophies were raised with 
heads exposed on them (Reinach, Catalogue som- 
maire du Musde des antiquiUs nationales, Paris, 
1889, p. 40). They displayed with pride the heads 
of their chiefs or other illustrious personages, 
which theypreserved in a preparation of oil (Strabo, 
IV. iv. 5; Diod. V. xxix.). In battle their attacks 
were characterized by a savage fury (Pausan. X. 
xxi. 3 ; Florus, n. iv. ; Dion. Hal. xiv. 10, 17). 

Probably the most striking example of their savagery is in 
one of the early Irish sagas, the Sc6l mucci Mic Ldthb, or ‘ His- 
tory of the Pig of Mac Ddthd.’ Conall Cernach, the foster- 
brother of the great hero Ofichulainn, replies to the opposing 
hero 06t in the following manner : ‘ I swear by the oath that 
my people swear : since the day when I first took a javelin in 
my hand, it did not often happen to me that I was without the 
bead of a Connaught-man under my head as a pillow when I 
slept. Not a day or night passed without that I killed some 
enemy ( . . . nach menic ro bd cen chend Commektaig f6~m- 
chind oc cotlud, ecus cen guine duine cech den Id ocus cech den 
aidchiy When C6t regrets that Anlfian is not present to fight 
with Conall, the latter replies : ‘ He is here, however,’ and 
* drawing from his girdle the head of Anlfian, he threw it upon 
the bosom of C4t with such force that a stream of blood burst 
upon his lips (atd imorro, ar Conall ic tabairt chind AnliXain 
as~sa chriss, ocus no-s-leice do Chdt ar a bruinni, corroimid aloim 
fola for a bdolu' [Windisch, Ir. Texte, i. 104, lines 16-23]). 

However convincing these accounts may appear, 
it is, nevertheless, true that the Gauls were no 
more cruel or savage than other barbarous nations, 
although they inspired the Greeks and Romans 
with such ^eat fear that the classical authorities 
do not hesitate to attribute to them all possible 
crimes and vices (Jullian, Hist, de la Gaule, Paris, 
1907, i. 332, etc.). Diodorus accuses them of vio- 
lating tombs (XXII. xii.) ; Pausanias says that they 
did not bury their dead, and outraged and mas- 
sacred women and children (X. xxi. 1, 7); Livy 
asserts that they continually used false weights 
(X. xlviii. 9) ; while Plutarch states that the only 
right known to them was that of strength and of 
the sword (Camill. xvii.). Such accusations are 
only what we should expect from a people in con- 
stant dread of a powerful enemy. 

6. Human sacrifice.— Probably the most serious 
accusation of cruelty home against the Gauls by 
classical authorities is that they practised human 
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sacrifice (Lucan, Fharsal, i. 443-445; Diod. V. 
xxxii 6 ; Livy, xxxviil. xlvii.). Caesar (VI. xvi, 
2 f.) states that those of the Gauls who were 
afflicted with grave diseases either sacrificed 
human victims or made a vow to do so, for they 
believed that, if a human life were not given for 
a human life, the wrath of the gods would not be 
appeased. He adds that they were accustomed to 
construct immense wooden statues, which they 
filled with living beings and burned in honour 
of their gods (‘quorum contexta viminibus 
membra vivis hominibus complent; quibus suc- 
cenais, circumvent! flamma exanimantur homines * 
[VI. xvi, 4]), Cicero, who was always very bitter 
against the Gauls, exclaims in his defence of 
Fonteius : * They have preserved to this dajr the 
barbarous custom of sacrificing human beings. 
What can be the good faith of a people who think 
they can appease Divine wrath by crime and human 
blood* {pro FonUiOy xii.)? This rite was practised 
mainly in war ; and before the battle, if the omens 
were unfavourable, they would even kill their wives 
and children in order to assure themselves of the 
victory (Justin, xxvi. 2 ). If they were victorious, 
they sacrificed their captives as a thank-oflering to 
the gods (Diod. xxii. ix. ; Pausan. x. xxiii. 6 ), 
Dionysius of Halicarnassus, who finished his 
Homan Antiquities (i. 38) about 8 B.C., maintained 
that human sacrifice was still practised among the 
Gauls, although it was prohibited by the Romans 
as early as 97 b.c. Under Tiberius (A.D. 14-37) 
this rite was suppressed (d*Arbois de Jubainville, 
CourSj ii. 376-381), although it survived in certain 
parts of Britain as late as a.d. 77 (Pliny, HN XXX. 
iv. 13). According to Diodorus (v. xxxii.), the 
Gauls kept criminsus for five years before burning 
them on enormous pyres. That the belief in the 
immortality of the soul was one of the prime causes 
of these sacrifices is supported by the statement of 
Pomponius Mela (in. li. 19) that relatives of the 
dead person often threw themselves into the funeral 
pyre, in the hope of living with him in the here- 
after. The article of the Dinnsenchus^ written 
about the 6 th cent. A.D., contains an account of 
the ‘ plain of prostrations,* showing that the bloody 
practice of human sacrifice was continued in Ireland 
probably at a very late date ; and the author of 
this treatise states that at some period previous to 
his time the people were accustomed to sacrifice 
their firstborn to an idol called Cromm cruach 
(‘bloody crescent*) which stood on this field {Book 
of Leinster^ p. 213, col. 2 ). 

With human sacrifice is closely allied the love 
of suicide, which, according to the belief of the 
Gauls, was a kind of personal and spontaneous 
sacrifice to the gods. Some of the finest examples 
of self-sacrifice in antiquity occurred among the 
Celts. Brennus, believing that he was the cause 
of the misfortunes of his soldiers, committed sui- 
cide in order to appease the wrath of the enemy’s 
god Apollo (Diod. XXII. ix. ; Pausan. X. xxiii. 12 ; 
Jullian, Eist, ii. 369). Livy (xxxviii. xxi.) states 
that the Gauls scorned their wounds, enlarging 
them in order to make them more apparent. 

7 . Courage, — ^Among the more important doc- 
trines taught by the Druids (g.u.) were the scorn 
of death and the obligation of courage (Csesar, 
VI. xiv. 6; Mela, III. li. 19). In other words, 
the Gauls made their theology accord with their 
temperament. Their very great courage, so highly 
lauded in antiquity (Polyb, ii. xxx. 4, xxxiii. 2 ; 
Dio Cass. xii. 1. 2f. ; Livy, XXXVIII. xvii. 7 ; Plut. 
CamilL xli.), was rather a sort of fur;|f {rabies 
Gallica) than a form of will. They considered it 
shameful to be attacked first (Plut. 7oc. cit,). On 
the battlefield, they were filled with anger, confi- 
dence, and pride, as they cast defiance against the 
enemy (Diod. V. xxix. 3) ; but the resistance of 


an adversary quickly dispelled their confidence 
(Pausan. X. xxiii. 12), and not infrequently they 
were victims of panic {ih, ; Sil, Ital. xv. 719 : 
‘ patrius genti pavor ’). It was their great desire 
to enjoy the esteem of posterity — ‘posteris prodi 
pulcherrimiim ’ (Csesar, Vll. Ixxvii. 13). Further- 
more, the brave were recipients of many tokens 
of esteem from the tribe. For them were reserved 
the finest pieces of meat at the feasts, and the 
honour of carving was always left for the great 
hero (cf. the Hist, of the Fig of Mac~Ddth6t men- 
tioned above, and the Feast of Bricriu ; d’Arbois 
de Jubainville, Cours, v. 71-78, 86-146, 35-47). 

8 . Intemperance. — The Gauls were celebrated 
for their intemperance (Diod. V. xxvi. 3 ; Ammian. 
XV. xii. 4 ; Posidon. iv. 36 ; Cic. jpro Fonteio) ; and, 
according to Pliny (XII. ii. 5), it was the love of 
wine that caused them to make their incursions 
into Italy. The southern heat, combined with 
their excessive activity, aroused in them an irre- 
sistible desire to drink alcoholic liquors (Polyb. II. 
xix. 4 ; Livy, XXXIV. xlvii. 5 : * minirae patientia 
sitis *). Cicero, with his usual acerbity, says that 
wine mixed with water was regarded as a poison 
by the Gauls {pro Fonteio^ xv.). They delighted 
in the invention of li(^uors of all kinds (‘ad vini 
similitudinem multiplices potus* [Ammian. XV. 
xii. 4]). Although they prepared a beer called 
corma, they preferred the wines of the south, 
which they drank until they were insane (Ammian. 
loc. cit. ; Diod. V. xxvi.) ; and it was this excessive 
indulgence in alcohol that finally undermined their 
vitality and rendered them weaker than women 
(‘postrema minus g^uam feminarum’ [Livy, X. 
xxviii.]; Florus, II. iv. 1). 

9 . Avarice and cupidity, — The thirst of the 
Gauls for booty was insatiable (Plut. Fgrrhus, 
xxvi. ; Livy, XXI. xx. 8 ). They violated tombs in 
order to secure gold (Diod. XXII. xii. ; Plut. loc. 
cit.) ; they did not even hesitate to rob the most 
sacred temples (Pausan. X. xxii. 6) ; they were so 
venal that they would become mercenaries of any 
purchaser, and were willing to engage in long 
expeditions merely for the sake of pillage (Livy, 
loc. cit, ; Justin, xxv. 2 ; Diod. V. xxvii. ; Polyb. 
II. xxii.). Yet, in spite of their love of gold, they 
amassed ^eat quantities of it in their own temples 
as an offering to the gods, and no one dared to 
touch it (Diod. loc. cit.). 

10 . Justice. — While Cicero assures us that the 
Gauls were entirely lacking in the sentiment of 
justice {pro Fonteio ^ xii.), Caesar (vi. xxiv. 3), on 
the contrary, states that certain tribes were re- 
nowned for justice and moderation ; and Strabo 
extols their equity (IV. iv. 2). Tradition relates 
that the Senones marched against Rome to avenge 
the right of the people, which had been violated 
by certain patricians (Livy, v. xxxvi. ; Diod. XIV. 
cxiii. ; Plut. CamUl. xvii.). 

11. Hospitality. — Though indiscreet at times, 
the Gauls practised all the laws of hospitality 
(Diod. V. xxviii. ; Caesar, iv. v. 2) ; and, even in 
dealing with the most warlike tribes, Rome had 
no complaint to make of the reception accorded 
her ambassadors (Livy, XXXIX. Iv., XLIll. v., etc.). 
Anxious to learn about other people, their homes 
were always open to bards and strangers (Diod. 
loc. cit.). 

12 . Piety. — ^At first the conquered Greeks accused 
the Gauls of lacking piety, making of Brennus the 
type par excellence of sacrilege (Pausan. X. xxi. ; 
Diod. XXII. ix. 4) ; but later, when they began to 
study their enemies, they not only admitted that 
they were religious, but even declared them to be 

I the most pious of men (Justin, XXiV. iv. 3 ; Livy, 

! V. xlvi. 3 ; Dion. Hal. vii. 70). Csesar (VI. xvi. 1 ) 

I calls them a people much addicted to religious 
1 practices, for which they are praised by classical 
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authors (Livy, V. xxxvi, 3 ; Arrian, xxxiv, ; Dion. 
Hal. vii. 70). Religious scruples, for example, 
prevented Bumnorix from accompanying Csesar to 
Britain (Caesar, V. vi. 3). 

13 . Obedience and devotion. — Especially before 
a common enemy, the Gauls showed absolute obedi- 
ence to their chiefs, whom they loved as one would 
a father (Fustel de Coulanges, La Gaule romaine^y 
Paris, 1891, pp. 35-44) ; and the bonds that unite 
the chief to his followers are described by Polybius 
(II. xvii.) as haipda, i,e. fellowship. Caesar did not 
fail to admire the devotion of the Soldurii to their 
chief (III. xxii.). These men share the good or 
bad fortune of the one to whom they have given 
themselves; and, if he dies, ‘there is not an 
example of one in this case who would wish to 
remain alive.’ It is to their generous and sym- 
pathetic nature that this sublime devotion is due. 
Thus, two sons of the Galatian king Adiatorix vie 
with one another as to which shall die with their 
father (Strabo, XII, hi. 35). Prompt in responding 
to all appeals for help, they rush to the defence of 
their neighbours (Strabo, iv. iv. 2 ) ; even an army 
making an invasion into Italy stops at the Alps to 
free a tribe besieged by another (Justin, xliii. 4), 
while their haste to respond to a request which 
excites their sympathy often leads them into war. 
The chief, on his part, never suffered his followers 
to be tormented or oppressed ; if he did so, he lost 
his authority among his pecmle (Caesar, vi. xi. 4). 

14 . Pride. — Though the Gauls were character- 
ized by their devotion and obedience, they had 
little regard for discipline, owing principally to 
their excessive vanity (Diod. XXIII. xxi. ; Poly b. II. 
xxi. 2-5, V. Ixxviii. 1-3 ; Arrian, Anab. I. iv. 6 ). It 
was this pride that rendered them incapable of pro- 
fiting by experience ; for, even though defeated, 
they were too haughty to admit their mistake and 
change their manner of fighting (Strabo, iv. iv. 5 ; 
Csesar, i. xiii. 3-7, xiv. 7). They defied the 
elements, and believed themselves dishonoured if 
they sought to avoid the fall of a wall (AClian, 
Far. Hist. xii. 23 ; Stobceus, AnthoL xliv. 41). 
Their vanity led them to boast (Strabo, IV. iv. 5 ; 
Biod. V. XXIX,), and before battle the chiefs lauded 
the exploits of their ancestors and their people, 
and cast insults at the enemy (Sil. Ital. iv. 279 ; 
Caesar, vii. xxix. 6 , xxx. 1 ). 

15 . Perfidy. — Though the Gauls were inconstant, 
changeable, and not inclined to reflexion (Caesar, 

IV. V. 1 ; Strabo, IV. iv. 2 ; Polyb, 11. xxxii. 8, 
xxi. 2-5 ; Sil. Ital. iv. 49 f. ), few of the classical 
authors have reproached them with perfidy. This 
accusation has been brought against them only in 
an informal way (Polyb. II. vii. ; Cic. pro Fonteio). 
Nevertheless, as we might expect, ruse and 
treachery flourished to some extent, especially in 
times of war. It is true that we have such traitors 
as Bivitiacus and Bumnorix, while some of the 
acts of Vercingetorix are certainly not above sus- 
picion; yet, with few exceptions, they were so 
open and frank that they did not even use strategy, 
a method of warfare so honoured among tne 
Greeks (Jullian, Hist. i. 346). Their constant 
happiness and the levity of their humour seem to 
have been a proof against those worse defects of 
character (Livy XXI. xx. 3 ; Caesar, IV. v. 2 ; Biod. 

V. xxviii.); and this gaiety, which so frequently 
manifested itself in face of death, seems to have 
been aroused in part by their firm belief in the 
immortality of the soul as well as by the pique 
of personal honour. 

16 . Anthropophagfy. — Prom the ^ evidence we 
nave from different authors, there is little doubt 
that anthropopha^ prevailed to a certain extent 
among the primitive Celts. While we may have 
reason to refuse to accept the statement of St. Jer- 
ome {ad/v. lovin. ii. 7) that the Atticoti of Britain 


relished certain parts of the bodies of shepherds 
and women, Cmsar (Vll. Ixxvii. 12) makes the 
formal accusation that the Gauls, at the time of 
the invasion of the Cimbri and the Teutons, ate 
the bodies of those amongst them whom age had 
rendered useless for war. Pausanias (x. xxii. 3) 
states that the Celtic invaders of Greece often ate 
the flesh and drank the blood of little children; 
and Strabo (iv. v. 4) maintains that certain tribes 
of Ireland had a special predilection for the bodies 
of their fathers. 

17. Frugality. — It is obvious, from lack of 
evidence to the contrary, that Polybius (Xll. iv.) is 
correct when he states that at least the Cisalpine 
Gauls were very frugal. Their principal food seems 
to have been hog-meat. 

18 . Murder. — It is worth noting that among 
the Gauls the penalty for the murder of a stranger 
was ^eater than for that of a fellow-citizen (Stob. 
AnthoL xliv. 41) ; in the first case, it was death ; 
in the second, exile. From the scanty informa- 
tion found in the classical authors, it is impossible 
to state how frequently murder was resorted to 
among the primitive (Sauls (see, further, below, 
II. § 13 , HI. 1 15 , IV. § 4 ). 

19 . Theft. — Although the Greeks accused the 
Celtic invaders of all kinds of theft and brigandage 
(Jullian, Hist. i. 337 f.), it is highly improbable 
that this was a common practice in times of peace, 
if we believe what the same authors say of the 
frankness and simplicity of their character. 
Furthermore, the punishment for theft and brig- 
andage was extremely severe — the criminals were 
burned alive (Csesar, vi. xvi. 5). If a Gaul con- 
cealed a part of the booty of war, or stole some 
object from those deposited in sacred places, he 
was put to death after undergoing severe torture 
(Ciesar, VI. xvii. 5). The severity of these punish- 
ments must have tended to curb any desire of in- 
dividual Gauls to appropriate to themselves the 
property of others (cf. also above, § 9 ). 

20 . Punishments. — It is important to note here 
that, whereas in later times the 4ricy or compensa- 
tion for murder, and the punishment of thieves 
and other criminals, were definitely established by 
the legal statutes, according to the rank of the 
person killed, or according to the value of the 
thing stolen, in earlier history it was left to the 
Druids to decide in such cases and to determine 
the punishment (d’Arbois de Jubainville, Cours, i. 
165-189). As they were reputed to be the most 
just of men, the individual was obliged to accept 
their sentence ; if he did not, he was forbidden to 
take part in the sacrifices (Bottin, 281), In order 
not to receive any injury from their contact, the 
society of those sufiering such excommunication 
was carefully avoided — in other words, the crimi- 
nal became an outcast from his tribe, so that, 
if he had any complaint to make, no justice was 
rendered him. 

II. JR/SH.— Giraldus Cambrensis, who completed 
his Topography of Ireland about 1187, presents a 
moral portrait of the Irish of that time which is 
far from attractive {Opera^ ed. Bimock, London, 
1867, V. 19, etc.). He asserts, for example, that 
the Irish are ‘ indeed a most filthy race, a race sunk 
in vice, a race more ignorant than all other nations 
of the first principles of the Faith’ (xix.), and 

et, when not influenced by religious prejudices, 

e is a very valuable source, inasmuch as he was a 
contemporary of an obscure period of Irish history. 

According: to this authority, the Irish are not only incon- 
stant, but perfidious. ‘This race is inconstant, changeable, 
wily, and cunning. It is an unstable mce, stable only in its 
instability, faithful only in its unfaithfulness ' (r. 21, p. 166). 
The following sentence is characteristic * * Their arts are, there- 
fore, more to be feared than their arms, their friendship than 
their fire-brands, . . , their malignity than their martial spirit, 
their treachery toan their open attecks, their specious friend- 
ship than their spiteful enmity * (t&.X Through this oratory, 
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however condemning' it may be, we can readily see that, in the 
main, Irish character of the 12th cent, was practically the same 
as that of the early Celt. 

1. Marriage, immorality, etc. — On this subject, 
Giraldus is as severe as St. Jerome, for he asserts 
that the Irish ‘ do not contract marriages or shun 
incestuous connexions ’ (id. v. 19, p. 164). * Nay, 
what is more detestable,* he continues, ‘ in many 
parts of Ireland, brothers (I will not say marry) 
seduce and debauch the wives of their deceased 
brothers, and have incestuous intercourse with 
them * (p. 164 f.). Here, without doubt, the author 
is attacking the community of women which ap- 
parently continued to exist (see above, I. §2). 
Elsewhere (v. 35, p. 181), he speaks of the Irish 
as ‘gente adultera, gente incesta, gente illegiti- 
me nata et copnlata, gente exlege.* Notwith- 
standing these statements, it is manifest that 
marriage continued to exist in Ireland in much 
the same form as in primitive times, from the 
following remark in the Book of Leinster (190, col. 
27 ; O’Curry, MS Mat., Dublin, 1861, p. 15) : ‘ It 
is from this circumstance that in Erin it is the men 
that purchase the wives always : while it is the 
husbands that are purchased in all the rest of the 
world.’ We have already seen the attitude of the 
Senchus^ M6r towards divorce. As for concubinage, 
suffice it to say that it continued unrestricted, 
especially among the higher classes ( J oyce, ii. 12 f . ). 
Until the reforms effected by Adamndn at the end 
of the 7th cent., female slaves were treated with 
the coarsest brutality (Stokes, Tripartite Life, 
London, 1887, Introd. p. xxii). Polygamy per- 
sisted even in Christian times. Dermot, who was 
king of Ireland from 544 to 565, had two queens 
(Joyce, ii. 7) ; and, a century later, Nuada the 
Sage, king of Leinster, also had two wives (da 
hanchUe [Stokes, Lives of Saints, Oxford, 1890, 
p. 237]). Adultery, which was probably not very 
uncommon among the Irish at a later period (ci. 
Giraldus’ account of the wife of Tiernan O’Rourke, 
king of Breifny, a.d. 1152, in his Expv^natio 
Hihernica, i. 225), was very severely punished. Cor- 
mac’s Glossary (p. 59) derives driitn, ‘ prostitute,’ 
from dir, ‘right,’ and aod, ‘fire,’ i.e. ‘as much as 
to say to burn her were right.’ In the story of 
Core Mac Lugdach in the Book of Leinster, it is 
stated that ‘ it was the custom at first to burn any 
woman who committed lust (dognid bais) in viola- 
tion of her compact’ (ECel ii. [1873-75] 91). In 
the Fotha Catha Cnucha, ‘ Cause of the Battle of 
(Dnucha,’ Tadg, the Druid of Cond C6tchathach 
(king of Ireland from a.d. 122 to 157), wishes to 
have his daughter, Murai, burned for having eloped 
with Cumall (ib. p. 86). According to the Ancient 
Laws, children begotten illegitimately of a woman 
who had been abducted belonged to the woman’s 

might sell them if they chose 
(dArbois de Jnbainville, Cours, vi. 312; Am. 
Xams, iv. 231, 12, v. 357, 11, v. 439, 5). Under 
Ohnstian influence, chastity and modesty come to 
be admired (Stokes, Lives of Saints, 239). 

2. Cruelty. — A most ferocious act of cruelty is 
found in the story of the sons of Eochaid Muigme- 
doin, king of Ireland from A.D. 358 to 366 (Book 
of Leinster, 190, col. 3, line 1). When one of the 
sons, Fiachra, dies of the wounds received in the 
victory^ over the Munster-men, the fifty captives 
taken in the battle are buried alive round his 
grave. As this seems to he only an isolated 
account, it is quite probable that the custom was 
not much in vo^ue in ancient Ireland. Decapita- 
tion, however, is so frequently mentioned in the 
Irish saga that it is needless to cite examples. 
Carnage in battle is often designated dt/r~cenn, 
‘ slaughter of heads * (not ‘ slaughter of chiefs,’ as 
Stokes translates, ZCP iii. [1896] ^7). Heads 
of dead enemies were carefully preserved by in- 


dividuals, inasmuch as they attested the fact 
that the family obligation of killing the murderer 
who refused to pay compensation had been ful- 
filled (d’Arbois de Jnbainville, Cours, v. p. xxx). 
Giraldus (Expug. Eih. iv. 233) states that, after 
the victory of Ossory (a.d. 1169), 

* about two hundred of the enemies* heads were collected and 
laid at the feet of Dermitius, prince of Leinster, who, turning 
them over one by one, in order to recognize them, thrice Ufted 
his hands to heaven in the excess of hia joy, and with a loud 
voice returned thanks to God most High. Among them was 
the head of one he mortally hated above all the rest, and taking 
it up by the ears and hair, he tore the nostrils and lips with his 
teeth in a most savage and inhuman manner.’ 

3. Human sacrifice. — Although Joyce (i. 239) 
maintains that human sacrifice was not practised 
at all in Ireland, we have already called attention 
(above, I. § 6) to the account of the Mag Slechta, or 
‘ Plain of Prostrations,’ to which there is another 
reference in the account of Taillten (now Teltown, 
Co. Meath) in the Binnsenchus, where it is stated 
that Patrick preached at the great fair there 
‘against the burning of the firstborn progeny’ 
(Joyce, i. 281-284). This would he in accord with 
the Celtic law giving the father the right of life 
and death over his children (d’Arhois de Juhain- 
ville, Cours, vii. 244 f. ; Caesar, vi. xix. 3). 

4. Courage. —Giraldus (Top. Hib. x. 150) states 
that the Irish ‘ go to battle without armour, con- 
sidering it a burden, and esteeming it brave and 
honourable to fight without it ’ ; and this accords 
with the accounts of the bravery of the early Celts 
as mentioned above. It may be noted here that 
among the Irish those soldiers who lacked courage 
were usually fettered in pairs, leg to leg, leaving 
them free in other respects. In A.D. 250, Lugaidh 
Mac Con, fearing defection among his Irish allies 
in his invasion of Ireland against Art Oenfer, 
supreme king of Ireland, had them fettered to the 
Bntons; and at the Battle of Moyrath in A.D. 
637, Congal, the leader of the rebels, resorted to 
the same measure (Joyce, i. 143 f.). 

5. Intemperance. — In spite of the fact that 
Cormac’s Glossary (p. 116) indicates that mesci, 
‘drunkenness,’ implied ‘more of reproach than 
sense,’ intemperance was such a common vice that 
it is unnecessary to give examples here. We shall 
merely mention the Mesca Ulad in the Book of 
Leinster (ed. by Hennessy, Proc. Roy. Ir. Acad. 
[1889]), which is an account of a drunken raid 
against Munster. Giraldus (xxvii, 172) accuses even 
the Irish clergy of excessive indulgence in drink. 

6. Hospitality. — As among the Gauls, hospitality 
was one of the principal virtues of the Irish. Ac- 
cording to the Senchus M6r, chieftains were hound 
to entertain guests withouii asking questions (iv. 
237) ; and elsewhere (iv. 337) cases are specified 
wherein a king may he excused for deficiency of 
food if an unexpected number of persons should 
arrive. The Glossary of Cormac (p. 66) gives the 
word emch-ruice, ‘face-blush,’ for shame at not 
being able to discharge the due rites of hospitality ; 
and the Senchus M6r mentions a ‘ hlush-fine ’ to be 
paid when one felt ashamed of the scantiness of his 
food (i. 123, 11). In accordance with this admira- 
tion for hospitality, free lodging-houses were estab- 
lished all over the country at a later date (Joyce, 
ii. 167). 

7. Cupidity. — According to Giraldus, the Irish 
had a great love for gold, which they still coveted 
in a way that showed their Spanish origin (‘ aurum 
enim . . . quod adhuc Hispanico more sitiunt’ 
ITop. Eib. X. 152]). 

8. Discipline. — The Irish seem to have had a 
certain scorn for discipline in the field, and were 
in this respect much inferior to the Anglo-Normans 
(Joyce, i. 132) ; hut the monks, on the contrary, 
were characterized by their unquestioning obedience 
(Adamndn, 343). 
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9 . Perfidy. — In this respect, Giraldus is exceed- 
ingly severe ou the Irish of his time. 

‘ They are given to treachery,’ he says, ‘ more than any other 
nation, and never keep the faith they pledged. Neither shame 
nor fear withholds them from constantly violating the most 
solemn oaths, which, when entered into with themselves, they 
are above ail things anxious to have observed ’ (xx. 165) ; and 
he concludes : * From an ancient and wicked custom they 
always carry an axe in their hands instead of a staff, that they 
may be ready promptly to execute whatever iniquity their 
minds suggest* (xxi. 165). 

It is probably true that, because of the frequency 
of its requirement, the oath fell into disrepute, with 
the exception of that sworn on religious relics in 
Christian times (Giraldus, ii. 52-54, iii. 33 f.) and 
the one known as the crd-cotaig, or ‘blood-cove- 
nant. ’ The latter consisted in drinking each other’s 
blood, which they shed for this purpose {ih, iii. 22 ), 
and was absolutely binding. The kings of Ulidia 
and Ireland entered into a ‘ blood-covenant ’ in a.d. 
598, when they united against Branduif, king of 
Leinster, at the battle of fiunbolg {BCel xiii. [1892] 
73) j and as late as 1703 this oath was so firmly re- 
spected in the 'western islands of Scotland that one 
who violated it utterly lost character (Martin, 
Western Isles, London, 1716, p. 109). In primitive 
times the oaths by the elements and by arms were 
the most revered {Atlantis, i. [1858] 371 ; Joyce, i. 
3831). 

10 . Chivalry. — In spite of the accusation of per- 
fidy borne against the Irish of later times, it is 
apparent from the early literature that they were 
little inclined to this vice. It is true that there are 
examples of those who did not hesitate to resort to 
ambush {etamaid) or other stratagems in war, but 
these are rare. Thus in the battle between Aed 
Mac Ainmirech, king of Ireland, and Branduff, 
king of Leinster, the latter smuggled into Aed’s 
camp 3600 oxen carrying large hampers, in each of 
which was concealed an armed man (Joyce, i. 140- 
142). But, on the other hand, according to O’ Curry 
{Manners and Customs, Dublin, 1873, ii. 261), the 
Irish warriors never sought to conceal intended 
attacks, either letting their adversaries know 
beforehand or coming to an agreement with them. 
At the first battle of Moytura, the Firbolg king 
had to consent to the demands of the invaders for 
battle each day with equal numbers on both sides, 
althou^ he had a much larger army (O’ Curry, i. 
238). Before the battle of Moylena, about the end 
of the 2 nd cent., Owen-More, being hard pressed by 
Conn, the supreme king, sent to ask him for a 
truce of three days, which was granted (O’Curry, 
Moylena, p. 23) ; and in the year 1002 , Brian Born 
granted King Malachi a delay of a month in which 
to muster his forces (Joyce, Short Hist, of Ireland, 
Dublin, 1893, p. 208). So much for history. In 
literature we have the beautiful story of the two 
intimate friends Cfichulainn and Ferdiad, forced 
by circumstances to tight one another to death. 
During their duels they show each other great 
afiection, and, when Ferdiad is slain, Cdchulainn 
falls on his body in great grief (O’Curry, Manners 
and Customs, ii. 415). A noble example of self- 
sacrifice is shown in the account of the death of 
Ailill, king of Connaught, in A.D. 549, for Colum- 
kille relates, in the Annals of Ulster, that, in order 
to protect his fleeing army from pursuit and 
slaughter, Ailill turned his chariot and plunged 
amidst his foemen, whom he was slain. 

11. Vengeance. — ^The Irish, like the Gauls, were 
always quick to avenge any insult. ‘Woe to 
brothers among a barbarous race ! ’ exclaims 
Giraldus {Top. Hih. xxiii. 167), ‘Woe also to 
kinsmen ! While alive, they pursue them to de- 
struction; and even when dead they leave it to 
others to avenge their murder.’ Every tribe had 
its aire-^ichta, or ‘ avenger of insults,’ who was not 
slow in acting, as when Aengus of the Terrible 
Spear, the aire-€chta of the D^ise or Desii, killed 


' in open court at Tara the son of king Cormac Mac 
Art who had insulted a woman of that tribe (Joyce, 
Soe, Hist. i. 92 ; see, further, Blood-FEUD [Celtic]). 

12 . Slavery, — It is evident that slavery existed 
in Ireland from very early times to a compara- 
tively late date. There were three classes of serfs 
or non-free men, called the hothach, the sencleithe, 
and the fuidir. Of the fuidir, the lowest of the 
three classes, there were two kinds — the sder fuidir, 
ox * fuidir,* and the dder fuidir, or ‘bond 
fuidir,^ the latter being escaped criminals, captives 
taken in war, con'victs respited from death, and 
purchased slaves. That traffic in slavery was still 
very great in the 12th cent, is evidenced by Giraldus’ 
account of the Synod of Armagh in 1170, which 
dealt with this question. 

According to Giraldus (Bxpug. Eib. i. 18, p. 258), the Irish 
‘had long been wont to purchase natives of England as well 
from traders as from robbers and pirates, and reduce them to 
slavery. For it was the condmon practice of the Anglo-Saxon 
people, while their kingdom was entire, to sell their children, 
and they used to send their own sons and kinsmen for sale in 
Ireland, at a time when they were not sujffering from poverty 
or famine.’ 

13 . Murder, etc.— Murder is the principal topic 
in the Irish law, which means that it was probably 
the most common of crimes. Capital punishment, 
however, was known and practised only outside 
the courts. ‘ At this time,’ says the writer of the 
commentary on the Senchus Mdr, ‘ no one is put to 
death (byjudicialsentence) for his intentional crimes 
as long as dric is obtained ’ {Anc. Laws, i. 15). But, 
if the family of the murderer wished to avoid the 
6ric, they were required to give up the criminal to 
the family of the victim, who might then, if they 
pleased, kill him, or use him, or sell him as a slave 
{ib. iii. 69). Sometimes the murderer was drowned 
by being flung into the water, either tied up in a 
sack or with a heavy stone attached to his neck. 
It was thus that the Danish tyrant Turgesius was 
executed by King Malachi in A.D. 845 (Joyce, i. 
21 1 f . ). It should be noted that bodily harm as well 
as personal injury of any kind, such as a slight on 
character or an insult, was punishable by a fine 
called dire — a term that is very frequently used in 
the Ancient Laws. Furthermore, according to the 
Ancient Laws (v. 313), if a person wounded another 
or injured him bodily without justification, he, his 
family, or his clan was held responsible for ‘ sick- 
main tenance,’ i.e. othrus ox folach-othrusa, mean- 
ing the cost of maintenance until cure or death. 
There are seven different kinds of injury enumer- 
ated by law, which, if inflicted on a wife by her 
husband, gave her the right to separate from him 
{Am. Laws, ii. 357, 359, 361, 381, 383). 

14 . Old age. — The respect for old age shown by 
the ancient Irish is praiseworthy. According to 
the Ancient Laws (iv. 373), ‘ the old man is entitled 
to good maintenance, and the senior is entitled to 
noble election’ (O’Curry, Manners and Customs, 
ii. 30 f., 479, etc.). Furthermore, if the old person 
was destitute and had no children, it devolved upon 
his tribe to see to his wants ; ‘ it is one of the duties 
of tho fine (tribe) to support every tribesman ’ {Anc. 
Laws, iii. 55, 2 ; 57, 9). 

15 . Idleness. — Giraldus {Top. Hib. x.) states that 
the Irish of his time were a pastoral people, living 
like beasts. ‘ Abandoning themselves to idleness, 
and immersed in sloth, their greatest delight is to 
be exempt from toil, their richest possession the 
enjoyment of liberty ’ {ib. 152) ; ana elsewhere (p. 
173) he states that ‘ this people are intemperate in 
all their actions, and most vehement in all their 
feelings.’ ‘Thus the bad are bad indeed— there 

^ are nowhere worse ; and than the good you cannot 
find better. ’ Finally, as for j ealousy, in the opinion 
of Giraldus {ib. xxvi. 172), ‘ they are also prone to 
the failing of jealousy beyond any other nation,’ 

16 . Clei^iness. — ^Giraldus speaks of a tribe of 
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Connaught ‘ who did not wear any clothes, except 
sometimes the skins of beasts, in cases of great 
necessity* (xxvi. 171). This was not true in the 
main, for the Irish, like the Gauls, took great pride 
in their personal cleanliness. The people bathed 
daily, usually in the evening (Joyce, ii. 185). Kings 
and chiefs were in the habit, even before battle, of 
bathing and anointing themselves with scented 
herbs (for references to baths, see Jr. TexU, i. 
295, 6 ; BCel xiv. [1893] 417 ; Hull, Cuchullin Saga, 
London, 1898, p. 130, 12, etc.). According to the 
Ancient Laws (iv. 373), the head of a family who 
had retired because of age was to have a bath at 
least once every twentieth night, and his head was 
bo be washed every Saturday. Long hair was much 
admired, and baldness was considered a serious 
blemish (O’Curry, Manners and Customs^ ii. 144). 
Women dyed their nails crimson (Jr. Texts, i. 79, 
11) ; men and women reddened their faces (Meyer, 
BCel xiii. 220); and oftentimes the women dyed 
their eyelids black (O’Curry, MS Mat,, 309, 595, 6). 
At table, they ate with their hands {Vision of Mac 
Conglinne, p. 64), though napkins were introduced 
as early as the 8th or 9th cent. (Zeuss, Gramm. Celt,^, 
Berlin, 1871, pp. 653, 45), being called lambrat, or 
* hand-cloth.* 

III. Welsh. — The general conclusion that can 
be drawn from Giraldus {Descrip. Kamhrice, i. ch. 
8, etc.) and other authorities is that in the 12th 
cent, the Welsh, like the Irish, were a warlike 
pastoral people, who were further advanced in 
matters of intellect than in regard to material 
prosperity and higher morality. Giraldus states 
further that, in his time, they were a wild and 
turbulent race, dangerous neigh oours, and impatient 
of settled control from any quarter. Wynne, in 
his History of the Gwydir family (Oswestry, 1878), 
shows how late these disorderly habits continued. 
According to Giraldus, the Welsh were a light and 
active people, entirely bred up to the use of arms 
(i, 8, p. 179). The serious defect of their character 
was evidently the continual litigation about land 
among themselves, and their tendency to resort to 
the common violence of trespassing on the lands of 
others, that of relatives not excepted. 

‘ Hence arise suits and contentions,’ says Giraldus (i&. ii. 4, p. 
211), ‘murders and conflagrations, and frequent fratricides, 
increased, perhaps, by the ancient national custom of brothers 
dividing their property amongst each other,’ adding that the 
habit of princes of entrusting their children to the care of the 
principal men of the country was also the cause of ‘ frequent 
disturbances amongst brothers, terminating in the most cruel 
and unjust murders.’ 

1 . Marriage, divorce, etc. — In regard to mar- 
riage, it may be stated at first that even in later 
times there were customs of a barbaric character 
which it is surprising to find surviving in a country 
where the Church had been establiSied for many 
centuries (Rhys and Brynmor -Jones, The Welsh 
People, London, 1900, p. 2121). According to 
Giraldus (ii. 6, p. 213), the Welsh did not engage 
in marriage until they had tried, ‘ by previous co- 
habitation, the disposition, and particidarly the 
fecundity, of the person ’ to whom they were en- 
gaged.^ As in Ireland, the marriage tie was loose, 
the wife having far greater freedom than was 
afforded to her by the law of the Church or by the 
English Common Law. Whenever the husband 
and wife separated, which they were allowed to 
do if one or both so desirea, there was ap- 
parently no legal method by which they could be 
brought together again. The woman usually 
married very early-— ‘from her fourteenth year 
unto her fortieth year she ought to bear children,* 
say the Ancient Laws (100, sec. 5) ; and after her 
marriage she enjoyed the greatest liberty — she 
might go * the way she willeth freely, for she is not 
to be homertetuming * {ih, ). The Laws of Gwyned, 
or North Wales, recognize the influence of the 


Church as establishing the sanction of marriage, 
requiring legitimacy in the sons, and introducing 
a law of primogeniture in the succession to land 
which di<f not exist in the Irish system (Skene, 
Celtic Scotland^, Edinburgh, 1890, iii. 198). 

There were three good reasons for which the wife might 
separate from her husband without any loss of property : * If he 
be leprous, or have fetid breath, or be incapable of marital 
duties* {Anc. Laws, 38, sec. 10). But, on the other hand, ‘if a 
married woman committed any heinous crime, either by giving 
a kiss to another man, vel praehendo se palpandum vel stit- 
prandum,* the husband could separate from her, and she for- 
feited all of her property rights {ib. 40, sec. 19). That this did 
not operate as a complete divorce, however, is obvious from the 
following passage in the Venedotian Code {ib. 40, sec. 17 f.) : ‘If 
the husband take another wife, after he shall have parted from 
the first wife, the first is free ; but, if he part from his wife, and 
she be minded to take another husband, and the first husband 
should repent having parted from his wife, and overtake her 
with one foot in the bed and the other outside the bed, the 
prior husband is to have the woman.’ But, if the wife left her 
husband and slept away from home for three nights during 
the first seven years of their marriage, and they separated at 
the end of the seventh year, she lost all right to her dower {ib. 
ii. sec. 9, p. 39). There is an article in the Venedotian Code 
(ii. sec. 70, p. 48) which shows the exceptional ease with which 
divorce was obtainable as well as the very great emphasis laid 
upon the dower : ‘ If a woman be given to a man, and her 
property specified, and the whole of the property had, except 
one penny, and that be not had, we say that the man may 
separate from her on that account, and she cannot reclaim any 
of her property ; and that is the single penny,’ the Law adds, 
* that takes away a hundred.* Without entering into further 
details concerning divorce, it is obvious from the articles cited 
above that each party had a right of separation, exercisable 
without any liability, except a loss of da (possessions), varying 
with the time and circumstances of the parting (for further 
details, see Ana. Laws, pp. 38-60, etc.). 

Polygamy was not permissible according to law, 
and the Venedotian Code states succinctly that ‘ no 
man is to have two wives * {Anc. Laws, li. sec. 46, 
p. 54). As for the jus primes noctis, suffice it to 
say that, if it was not exercised in Wales, we have 
at least an indication of it in the transmission of 
the purchase-price {gobyr or amobyr) by the bride’s 
father into the lianas of the king {hrenhin) or lord 
{arglwyd) {Anc. Laws, p. 2581), this signifying that 
the right was bought back by the bride through 
her parent or guardian. The payment of this sum 
could not be avoided, for the Laws (iv. sec. 26, p. 
405) state that, if a man asserted that a woman was 

S ant by him and the woman denied it, never- 
5S he should pay the amobyr of the woman to 
the lord. 

2. Adultery. — Provisions against adultery were 
made at the time of the marriage, when the kindred 
or parent of the bride gave sureties that she would 
do nothing culpable against her wedded husband 
(Rhys and Brynmor- Jones, 211). After that, the 
restrictions were not severe, for the penalty imposed 
in the case of adultery was insignificant in com- 
parison with that imposed for other crimes. Ac- 
cording to the Dimetian Code (ii. sec. 18, p. 257), 
‘ if a man commit adultery with the wife of another, 
he is to pay the husband his saraad (“disgrace- 
price”) once augmented, because it engenders 
family animosity.* Apparently this was in the 
case of violence, for later on it is stated (p. 258, 
sec. 37) that a man who has committed adultery 
with the wife of another with her consent * is to 
pay him (the husband) nothing while she is con- 
senting ; and, if the deed be notorious, the wife is 
to pay saraad to her husband, or the husband may 
freely repudiate her.* 

It is sufficient to say that the Law did not consider this 
question a very serious one, for it states that, if a woman ‘of full 
age* committ^ adultery with a man and was afterward de- 
serted, ‘ upon complaint made by her to her kindred and to the 
courts, she is to receive, for her chastity, a bull of three winters 
having its tail shaven and greased, and then thrust through the 
door-clate ; and then let the woman go into the house, the bull 
being outside, and let her plant her foot on the threshold, and 
let her take his tail in her hand, and let a man come on each 
side ot the bull with goads to propel the bull ; and if she can 
hold the bull, let her take it for her wynebwerth (* face-worth,’ 
or fine for insult) and her chastity ; and if not, let her take what 
grease may adhere to her hands ’ {Anc. Laws, p. 367, sec. 42). 
The penalty for adultery, like that for murder, was most 
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fr^uently some kind of compensation paid by the man com- 
mitting the act to the offended husband ; for, according to the 
Law, there were three women whose husbands were not to have 
right from them for their adultery: ‘one is a woman taken 
clandestinely; if she do what she may please with another 
man, she is not to do right to the man who took her clandes- 
tinely ; the second is, a woman slept with as a concubine, and 
that publicly known ; though she do what she may please, the 
man she slept with is to receive no right ; the third is, a woman 
of bush and brake ; her paramour is to receive no right from 
her, though she may commit fornication by taking another 
paramour’ (t&. sec. 64, p. 260). Finally, if a man committed 
fornication with a virgin, the Law required that she be paid the 
compensation that he might have promised to give her (ib. sec. 
9, 62). 

3- Incest. — Although Giraldus speaks of this 
crime as most common among the Welsh, the only 
formal accusation that he brings against them is 
that they were not ‘ashamed of intermarrying 
with their relations, even in the third degree of 
consanguinity,’ which, he adds, was due principally 
to their ‘love of high descent’ (Descrip. Kamh. 

ii. 6, p. 213). 

4. Concubinag^e, — Concubinage does not seem to 
have flourished to the same extent as in Ireland — 
possibly because of the greater freedom of the 
woman in the married state. In all probability 
the relations with the concubine were of short 
duration ; for, if a woman lived with a man until 
the end of seven years, ‘ thenceforward,’ says the 
Law, ‘ he is to share with her as with a betrothed 
wife’ (sec. 31, p. 42). 

5. Prostitution. — An important difference from 
the Irish system with regard to the regulations 
concerning prostitution is that if a ‘ female of grove 
and bush’ — the common term for a prostitute — 
gave birth to a child, its father was obliged to rear 
it, for the Law (sec. 33, p. 42) enacted that she 
should not ‘suffer loss on account of the man,’ 
The same was true with regard to the household 
servant, with the addition that the man had to 
supply her master with another to take her place 
during her pregnancy (ib. ii. sec. 51, p. 45). Other- 
wise, the prostitute had no privilege ; and, even if 
violence were committed upon her, she could not 
obtain compensation (ib. ii. sec. 80, p. 49). 

6. Abduction. — Abduction was not dealt with 
seriously by the Law ; for, if a man abducted a 
virgin, ‘ her lord and her kindred are to take her 
away from him, though it may annoy him ’ ; but, 
if she were not a virgin, they could do nothing 
without her consent (ib. sec. 38, p. 44). 

7. Violence, — That the punishment for violence 
or rape was castration is evident from the article 
in the Dimetian Code (ii. sec. 20, p. 255) which 
states that this regulation was not enacted in the 
law of Howel. 

8. Cruelty. — According to Giraldus (Descri^. 
Kamb. ii. 8, p. 220), the Cymrjr gave no quarter in 
warfare, usually beheading their captives. 

9. Courage. — The Welsh were a very patriotic 
and courageous people in the opinion of Giraldus 
(i. 8, p. 180) : 

‘They anxiously study the defence of their country and their 
liberty ; for these they fight, for these they undergo hardships, 
and for these willingly sacrifice their lives ; they esteem it a 
disgrace to die in b^, an honour to die on the field of 
battle.’ 

They were so bold and ferocious that, when un- 
armed, they did not fear to encounter an armed 
force (ib.). Baring in their first onset, they were 
unable to bear a repulse, being easily thrown into 
confusion and flight ; but, though defeated on one 
day, they were ever ready to resume the combat 
on the next, dejected neither bj^ their loss nor by 
their dishonour. Unlike the Irish and the early 
Celts, they continually harassed the enemy by 
ambuscades and nightly sallies (Giraldus, li. 3, 

. 210). They were able and willing to sustein 

unger and cold, showing great resistance against 
fatigue, and were not despondent in adversity — in 
fine, they were ‘as easy to overcome in a single 


battle as difficult to subdue in a protracted war ’ 

(ib.). 

^ 10. Intemperance. — Though the Welsh were 
little inclined to drunkenness and gluttony at 
home, where they were accustomed to fast from 
morning till evening (Giraldus, i. 9, p. 182), they 
. were immoderate in their love of food and intoxi- 
cating drinks whenever they found themselves 
surrounded with plenty (ii. 5, p. 212) — ‘ as in times 
of scarcity their abstinence and parsimony are too 
severe, so, when seated at another man’s table, 
after a long fasting (like wolves and eagles, who, 
like them, live by plunder, and are rarely satisfied), 
their appetite is immoderate.’ The Ancient Laws 
prohibit the chaplain of the royal household, the 
judge of the palace, and the royal mediciner from 
ever becoming intoxicated, for ‘ they know not at 
what time the king may want their assistance’ 
(ii. sec. 19, p. 215). The only other mention of 
inebriates in the Ancient Laws is where it is stated 
that they are not amenable to law, and that all 
their acts are invalid (pp. 389, 587, 604, 656). 

11. Hospitality.— Giraldus (i. 10, pp. 182, 183) 
says: 

* No one of this nation ever begs, for the houses of all are 
common to all ; and thej^ consider liberality and hospitality 
amongst the first virtues. When water is offered to travellers, 
if they suffer their feet to be washed, they are received as 
guests ; for the offer of water to wash the feet is with this 
people an hospitable invitation. Those who arrive in the morn- 
ing are entertained till evening, with the conversation of young 
women and the music of the harp. In the evening, when no 
more guests are expected, the meal is prepared according to 
the number and dignity of the persons assembled, and according 
to the wealth of the family which entertains. While the family 
is engaged in waiting on the guests, the host and hostess stand 
up, paying unremitting attention to everything", and take no 
food till all the company are satisfied; that, m case of any 
deficiency, it may fall upon them.* 

12. Piety. — The Cymry were, at any rate out- 
wardly, very religious. ‘ With extended arms and 
bowing heads ’ they asked blessing of every passing 
priest or monk, and they also showed ‘greater 
respect than other nations to churches and ecclesi- 
astical persons, and to the relics of saints which 
they devoutly revere’ (Giraldus, i. 18, p. 203). 
According to the Ancient Laws (p. 301), religion 
was one of the seven legal qualities which a judge 
ought to possess. 

13. Pride. — Proud and obstinate, the Cymry 
refused to subject themselves to the dominion of 
one lord and king (Giraldus, ii. 9, p. 226). They 
greatly esteemed noble birth and generous descent, 
so that even the common people retained their 
genealogy and could readily repeat the names of 
their ancestors hack to the sixth and seventh 
generation (i. 17, p. 200). 

14. Perjury. — According to Giraldus (ii. 1, p, 
206), the Cymry were constant only in acts of 
inconstancy, cunning and crafty. 

‘They pay no respect to oaths, faith, or truth ; and so lightly 
do they esteem the covenant of faith that it is usual to sacrifice 
it for nothing. They never scruple at taking a false oath for 
the sake of any temporary emolument or advantage ; so that in 
civil and ecclesiastical causes, each party is ready to swear 
whatever seems expedient to its purpose.* 

This was a necessary result of a legal system 
which made an oath an incident of ordinary trans- 
actions, and which multiplied the number of com- 
urgators to an unusu^ degree, sometimes six 
undred being required. So the trial depended on 
a complicatea method of swearing and counter- 
swearing, each party concerned not by what he 
had actually seen or heard, but in standing by a 
kinsman in trouble (Rhys and Brynmor- Jones, 
258). 

15. Murder. — The principal indictment home 
against the Welsh by Giraldus (ii. % p, 216) is 
that of murder and fratricide, and it is obvious 
from the len^hy treatment accorded to these 
crimes in the Ancient Laws that they were among 
the most frequent to be dealt with. 
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* They revenge with vehemence the injuries which may tend 
to the disgrace of their blood/ says Giraldus (i. 290^, * and, being 
naturally of a vindictive and passionate disposition, they are 
ever ready to avenge not only the recent but ancient affronts.’ 
‘ It is also remarkable that brothers show more affection to one 
another when dead than when living,’ adds the same author 
elsewhere (ii. 4, p. 212), ‘for they persecute the living even 
unto death, but revenge the deceased with all their power.’ 
According to the Dimetian Code (Anc. LoAJoSy p. 197), galanas^ 
or murder, with its nine accessaries, is one of three columns of 
the law. 

The important fact in regarci to murder among 
the Cymry was whether the murderer killed a 
kinsman or not, for the slaying of a man outside 
one’s community might or might not be counted 
for righteousness, but was not thought of as wrong. 
While no particular penalty was attached to the 
killing of a member of the same tribe, the murderer 
forfeited his rights of kinship, and became a carl- 
lawedrog^ or a kin- wrecked man, which meant that 
he became an object of hatred and was obliged to 
flee. The cause for this was that in the tribal 
system the status of individuals depended upon 
the theory of blood-relationship. * Since the living 
kin,’ state the Ancient Laws (i. 791), ‘is not killed 
for the sake of the dead kin, everybody will hate to 
see him.’ It is worthy of note that, if an innocent 
man were accused of murder and neglected to seek 
justice, ‘should he be killed on account of it, 
nothing is to he paid for him, though innocent’ 
{Anc. Laws, p. 200, sec. 33). Furthermore, if a 
woman killed a man, she received the spear-penny ; 
‘ and this is the person who receives, but does not 
pay ’ (ib. p. 49, sec. 77). 

i6. Theft. — ‘This nation conceives it right,’ 
remarks Giraldus (ii. 2, p. 207), ‘ to commit acts of 
plunder, theft, and robbery, not only against 
foreigners and hostile nations, but even against 
their own countrymen.’ Theft {Uadrad), with its 
nine accessaries, is one of the three columns of the 
law, according to the Dimetian Code (p. 197). 
Afterwards there is supplied a collection of rules 
relating to moveable property, as well as rules 
for the punishment of theft and interference 
with a man’s right of possession. In the Ancient 
Laws, theft is distinguished from surreption, 
violence, and error (p, 124). Theft, or Uadrad, is 
to take a thing in the owner’s absence, with a 
denial of the act. Surreption, or anghyfarch, is to 
take a thing secretly, but without* denial of the 
act. Violence, or trais, is to take a thing in a 
man’s presence and against his will. Error, or 
annodeu, is everything that is taken instead of 
another, f.e., taking a thing one had no right to 
possess, under the belief that one was acting 
legally. For error there was no particular fine, 
only a ‘compensation payable to the person for 
his property^ {Anc. Laws, p. 124). ‘By the law 
of Howel,’ continues the Venedotian Code (sec. 
42, p. 123), ‘ for theft to the value of four pence, 
the thief is saleable ; and, for a greater amount, 
forfeits his life,’ hut not his property, ‘ because 
both reparation and punishment are not to be 
exacted, only payment of the property to the 
loser’ (sec. 44, p. 123). If seven pounds were paid 
by him or on his behalf, he was let off ; if not, he 
was exiled ; and, if he remained in the country 
beyond the time allowed — a day to pass through 
every in the lord’s dominions — he might 

lose his life unless some one bought him. There 
was no galanas (the sum assessed for homicide) 
for a thief, nor did the Law permit a feud between 
two kindreds on account of his execution {ih. sec. 
47, p. 123). To accuse one of theft legally, it was 
necessary to have seen him with the thing stolen 
‘ from daylight to twilight,’ and to swear upon a 
rhaith (‘verdict,’ usnally composed of from 5 to 
300 compurgators [see CoMPtiRGATiolsr]) that the 
accusation was made not ‘through hatred or 
animosity, or for worth, or for reward, but only 


to show the truth’ {ib. sec. 21, p. 204). We can 
readily see, from the severity of the punishments 
administered, that theft was placed, because of its 
frequency, no doubt, on an equal basis with 
homicide. 

17. Miscellaneous crimes. — ^The third ‘column 
of the law,’ according to the Venedotian Co<le, 
which, it may be said, was written about 1050, 
was arson (^aw, ‘fire’). The punishment for this 
was death {Am. Laws, 302). Treason was also 
recognized % the Law, which states that ‘no 
galanas is due for traitors to a lord ’ {ih. sec. 49, 
p. 124). The punishment was the forfeiture of the 
patrimonial rights (Rhys and Brynmor- Jones, 239). 
The third book of the v enedotian Code states with 
great minuteness the worth of different limbs and 
members of the human body, etc. As has been 
pointed out in CRIMES AND PTOISHMENTS (Celtic), 
the distinction between civil injuries (offences 
against an individual) and crimes (offences against 
the State or community) is not developed, though 
for many wrongful acts the lord had the right 
to exact fines called dirwy or camlwrw, and for 
some the criminal was sold, exiled, or put to 
death. 

18. Sodomy.— Giraldus accuses the Cymry of 
‘that detestable and wicked vice of Sodom,’ to 
which Mailgon,^ king of the Britons, and^ many 
others were addicted. And he adds that, if they 
abstained from that vice ‘ which in their prosperity 
they could not resist, it may he attributed more 
justly to their poverty and state of exile than to 
their sense of virtue’ (ii. 6, p. 215). We find 
additional evidence of the existence of this crime 
in the Dimetian Code (p. 292), which states that 
the testimony of ‘a person guilty of unnatural 
crime with man or beast’ is of no effect in any 
case. It is possible that there is further reference 
to it in the Gwentian Code (sec. 10, p. 380), where- 
in it is stated that the third shame of a kindred is 
‘the despoiling of one’s wife, being more pleased 
to spoil her than to be connected with her.’ 

Ip, Paternal authority. — ^The husband was the 
lord {arglwyd) of his household. If his wife 
uttered * a harsh or disgraceful word ’ to him, she 
was obliged to pay him ‘ three kine as a carrdwrw, 
for he is her lord.’ But, if he preferred, he could 
‘strike her three blows with a rod of his cubit 
length, on any part he may will, excepting her 
head ’ {Anc. Laws, sec. 5, p. 252). Furthermore, he 
had the right of life and death over his children, 
except the son after the age of fourteen, when he 
was emancipated (d’Arbois de Jubainville, Cours, 
vii. 244 f., 3). In the 6th cent. St. Telia vus saved 
the lives of seven children whom the father, being 
too poor to feed them, had thro'wn one by one into 
a river {Liber Landavensis, Llandove^, 1840, p. 
120). In the 11th cent. (Venedotian Code iAnc. 
Laws, sec. 22, p. 103]), it was common for a parent 
or kindred to deny a son in order to prevent him 
from receiving his patrimony.^ Finally, there were 
three things for which a wife could he beaten, 
according to the Venedotian Code, (sec. 39, p. 44), 
to wit, ‘for giving anything which she ought not 
to give ; for being detected with another man in 
a covert ; and for wishing drivel upon her husband’s 
beard.’ If he chastised her for being found with 
another man, the Law did not permit him to have 
any other satisfaction, ‘ for there ought not to he 
both satisfaction and vengeance for the same 
crime’ (ih.). 

20. Immoderation, cleanliness, etc. — At the close 
of bk. i. of his Desorip, Kamh., Giraldus, after 
stating that the Cymiy were a quick, impulsive 
race, wanting in moderation, and indulging in 
extremes of conduct, resumes their moral portrait 
in the following manner ; ‘ This nation is earnest 
in all its pursuits, and neither worse men than the 
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bad, nor better than the good can be met with/ 
He notes also their wit and pleasantry, ‘The 
heads of different families,* he says (i. 14, p. 190), 
‘ make use of ^reat facetiousness in their conversa- 
tion ; at one time uttering their jokes in a light, 
easy manner ; at another time, under the disguise 
of equivocation, passing the severest censures/ 
They were famed for their ‘boldness and confi- 
dence in speaking and answering, even in the pres- 
ence of their princes and chieftains * (i. 15, p. 192). 
In rhymed songs and set speeches they were so 
subtle and ingenious that they produced ‘orna- 
ments of wonderful and exquisite invention, both 
in words and sentences * {ib,). They loved to boast 
of their strength, and exulted in their ancient name 
and privileges (ii. 7, p. 216). In regard to their 
jealousy, Gxraldus states (i. io, p. 183) that, ‘ as no 
nation labours more under the vice of jealousy than 
the Irish, so none is more free from it than the 
Welsh.* Finally, the same authority contrasts 
the Welsh with the Irish in regard to cleanliness 
(Top. Eih. iii. 10). There are frequent allusions to 
the bath in the Ancient Laws. Both sexes cut 
their hair short — close round to the ears and eyes 
(Giraldus, Descrip. Kam. i. 11, p. 185). They took 
special care of their teeth, which they rendered 
like ivory by constantly rubbing them with green 
hazel and then wiping them with a woollen cloth. 
The men shaved all their beard except the mous- 
tache (ib . ). Their only garments were a thin cloak 
and tunic for all seasons of the year. 

IV. Scottish. — Fordun, who was favourably 
disposed toward the Gaelic Highlanders, offers the 
following moral portrait of them during the 13th 
cent., in contrast with that of the Teutonic Low- 
landers. According to him (Chron. ii. 38 ; Skene, 
Celtic Scotland^y Edinburgh, 1886-90, iii. 40), 

*the Highlanders and people of the islands ... are a savage 
and untamed nation, rude and independent, given to rapine, 
ease-loving, of a docile and warm disposition, comely in person 
but unsightly in dress, hostile to the English people and 
language, and, owing to diversity of speech, even to their own 
nation, and exceedingly cruel. They are, however, faithful and 
obedient to their king and country.' 

The correspondence of a visitor in 1726 shows 
that after five centuries their character had 
little changed (Skene, iii. 324 f.). According to 
this authority, they esteem it the most sublime 
degree of virtue to love their chief and to pay him 
a blind obedience. Next to this is the love of the 
particular branch from which they sprang, and, in 
a third degree, of the members of the whole clan, 
whom they will assist, right or wrong, against 
those of any other tribe with which they are at 
variance. And, lastly, they have an adherence to 
one another as Highlanders, in opposition to the 
people of the Low country, whom they despise as 
inferior to them in courage, and whom they believe 
they have a right to plunder whenever it is in their 
power. During the first half of the 18th cent., half 
of the Highlanders passed an idle life, using black- 
maU as their main resource. Half of the men 
stole, in order that the other half might be em- 
ployed in recovery (Lang, Mist, of Scotland, Edin- 
Wrgh, 1902, iv. 375). If we compare this portrait 
with that traced by Dio Cassius of the Caledonii, 
or Northern Piets, we can readily see that time 
effected little change in their character. Accord- 
ing to this authority, these tribes were a pastoral 
people, living principally by hunting. ‘ Naked and 
unshod, they had wives in common. They were 
great thieves, “looted most liberally** . . , and 
they were steady in combat * (Lang, i. 10). 

1, Marriage.— In the early period, * the sanctions 
of marriage were unknown, and a loose relation 
between the sexes existed * (Skene, iii. 1 38). Among 
the tribes of Northern Scotland, community of 
women was most frequent, and ten or twelve men 
— generally brothers or a father with his sons — 
VOL. V. — 30 


had wives in common (Lang, i. 4). Annual marriage, 
or ‘hand-fasting,’ existed in the Highlands until 
the 16th century. According to this custom, two 
chiefs agreed that the son of one should marry the 
daughter of the other. If, at the end of a year 
and a day, the young wife had not yet given birth 
to a child, then they could separate, and each of 
the parties was permitted to marry again (Skene, 
The Highlanders of Scotland, ed. Macbain, London, 
1904, p. 108 f. ). The jnsprimee noctis was exercised 
in Scotland from very early times ; according to 
Buchanan (Derum Scoticarum Historia, Utrecht, 
1697, pp. 99, 200), it was abolished in the 11th cent. 
A.D. by King Malcolm ill. : 

* Uxoris etiam precibus dedisse fertur, ut primaro novae nuptae 
noctem, quae proceribus per gradua quosdaui lege regia Eugenii 
debebatur, dimidia argenti marca redimere possent, quam pen- 
sionem adhuc marchetas mulierum vocant' (0. J. L. Schmidt, 
Ju8 Primes Noctis^ Freiburg, 1881, p. 196). 

The merchet, or ‘ maiden-fee,* which was paid to 
the superior on the marriage of the daughter of a 
dependant, is the equivalent of the amobyr or 
gooyr of the Welsh laws mentioned above (III. § i ; 
cf. Skene, Celtic Scotland^ iii. 219). 

2 . Immorality. — Bede, who wrote about A.D, 
687 or later, noted the immoral condition of the 
Scots (Lang, i. 72). In later times illegitimacy was 
prevalent amongst the royal family, the nobles, 
the clergy, and the people. Robert I., Robert II., 
Robert ill., and James IV. had many natural 
children, and the Crown was much weakened by 
the large number of children whom Robert ll. had 
by his two wives, besides many sons and daughters 
of illegitimate birth (J. Mackintosh, Hist, of 
Civilization in Scotland, Paisley, 1892-96, i. 428). 
Although, in 1528, Parliament attached a severe 
penalty to the crime of rape, it was often passed 
over with a very light pimishment. Bigamy and 
adultery were common offences; and in 1551 
Parliament enacted a measure which proposed 
severe penalties against them. Divorce was also 
extremely common among the upper classes (ib. 

ii. 229). 

3. Intoxication, idleness, etc. — Drinking of 
liquor was always very common in Scotland, and 
Parliament passed numerous acts against this 
habit, but to no avail (Mackintosh, i. 415). During 
the 15th cent, the country was overrun with 
beggars and vagabonds, in spite of the efforts of 
Parliament to suppress them (ib. 422 f.). 

4. Murder. — ^As in Ireland and Wales, there was 
a system of fines for homicide (Lang, i. 81 ; Skene, 

iii. 152 f. ; Cosmo Innes, Scotland in the Middle 
Ages, Edinburgh, 1860, p. 192). Until the Reforma- 
tion, murder and manslaughter were extremely 
prevalent throughout the Scottish kingdom ; and, 
although many Acts of Parliament were passed 
for putting an end to these crimes, they seem to 
have produced little effect. When criminals were 
convicted, they were often pardoned^ and so many 
pardons were granted that in 1487 Parliament 
was obliged to interfere (Mackintosh, L 425, ii. 
228). 

5. Theft. — Gildas, who wrote about 560, calls 
the Piets ‘ a set of bloody freebooters with more 
hair on their thieves* faces than clothes to cover 
their nakedness ’ (Lang, i. 15). In the 12th and 13th 
centuries, if we believe Fordun (Chron. iv. [ed. 
1872, ii. 251]), the native population would not, 
for either prayers or bribes, either treaties or 
oaths, leave off* their disloyal ways, or their 
ravages among their fellow-countrymen. In the 
15th cent, theft and cattle-raiding were the most 
frequent crimes, against which Parliament acted 
in vain (Mackintosh, i. 427 f., ii. 228). 

See, further, the ‘Celtic* sections of Childekn, 
Chimes and Punishments, etc. 

LiTBiUTmia--Thjs has been sufficiently indicated in the 
article. JOHN LAWBENCB GkEIG. 
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ETHICS AND MORALITY (Chinese). -If 
we are to write of Chinese ethics, we must have in 
view only the ethics of the Confncian school ; for 
China has no other system. These moral laws, 
rales, and principles are found embedded in the 
classical literature which for ages past has formed 
the one subject studied by every scholar through- 
out the length and breadth of China. Not only 
are they accepted without question by all Chinese, 
educated and uneducated, but they have helped 
to mould the social life of the people, and have 
coloured and influenced the national legislation 
and administration. As religions, Taoism and 
Buddhism have established themselves by the side 
of Confucianism, doubtless because they better 
satisfy that desire for something beyond the pre- 
sent life which is so common and so natural to the 
human mind; but the morality which they in- 
culcate is entirely borrowed from the Confncian 
system. 

Though Confucius has given his name to a 
school, he did not claim to have founded one. He 
said of himself, probably with much truth, that 
he was ‘ a transmitter and not a maker, believing 
in and loving the ancients* {Conjfucian Analects, 
vii. 1). Of an eminently prosaic and practical 
turn of mind, he was never weary of describing 
the characteristics of virtue or of drawing dis- 
tinctions between right and wrong in actual life ; 
but he cared little to speculate on the nature of 
the moral faculty or any such questions. We 
know, however, that he considered virtue to be a 
mean between two extremes, to which some fail to 
attain, while others go beyond it ; and he held the 
fault of excess to be as oad as that of deficiency 
{Conf, An, vi. 27, xi 16; Doctrine of the Mean, 
iii., iv.). 

These ideas are elaborated in the treatise called 
The Doctrine ^ the Mean, which contains many 
quotations of CJonfuoius* words, and is believed to 
nave been written by his grandson. The treatise 
further declares that man receives his nature from 
heaven, and, when he acts in accordance with Ms 
nature, he is following the proper path, from 
which he must not wander for an instant (ojp. cit 
i. 1-3). Here we find a principle disclosed, con- 
cerning which Confucius never expressed himself 
with definiteness, but which for many generations 
occupied the minds of his followers more than any 
other question in ethics, namely, that the nature 
of all men at their birth is perfectly good. 

The doctrine of the goodness of human nature 
had its most powerful advocate in Mencius, the 
greatest of all the learned men who owned Con- 
fucius for their master. In his day a certain 
philosopher, Kao by name, urged that man*s 
nature is neither good nor had ; hut any one may 
be led to practise either good or evH, just as water, 
when one makes a hole for it to escape by, has no 
preference for east or west, but will now in either 
direction indifferently. Not so, replied Mencius, 
when ^ked his opinion as to this : though water 
is indifferent to the points of the compass, its 
tendency is to flow downwards, and only by force 
can it be made to rise ; so the tendency of man’s 
nature is towards what is good, and doing evil is 
unnatural to him (Mencius, vi. pt. i. 2). Then 
another theory was brought to his notice— that 
the nature of some men is good and that of others 
had. To tMs he makes answer with a more serious 
argument. In saying that man’s nature is good, 
his meaning, he explains, is that ‘ from the feel- 
ings proper to it, it is constituted for what is 
good ’ ; and, if men do evil, it is not the fault of 
their natural powers. Every one has the feelings 
of pity, of shame, of reverence, of approval and 
disapproval, ie, of appreciating right and wrong. 
Thus, as he said on another occasion, every one, 


no matter who, will feel alarmed and distressed if 
he suddenly sees a child on the point of falling 
into a well. And this will be a genuine sensation ; 
it will not be merely that he desires to gain either 
the friendship of the child’s parents or the appro- 
bation of his own friends, nor yet that he didikes 
seeming to he callous. Hence it will be evident 
that there is no man without the feeling of pity ; 
and it is the same with regard to the other feelings 
[lb, vi. pt, i. 6, ii. pt. i. 6). Mencius further held 
that a few sages had existed who lived perfect 
lives ; and other men might be like them if they 
chose, for a perfect life consisted in simple acte 
which every one was physically able to perform. 
It was not that men could not do these acts, but 
simply that they did not do them. People were 
led into evil because they allowed themselves to 
be influenced by surrounding circumstances ; thus, 
for instance, in years of plenty the common folk 
were mostly well-behaved, but m time of dearth 
they became lawless {ib, vi. pt. ii 2, vi. pt. i, 7). 

Though the doctrine of Mencius has found final 
acceptance among the Chinese, it was not left un- 
challenged at first. Soon after Mencius’ time a 
distinguished scholar, named Hsun Ching, main- 
tained with much force that human nature is evil. 
He appealed to experience to show that men are 
not good spontaneously, and that they are made 
so only by teaching and by the laws. Eyes can 
see, ears can hear, naturally ; they^ do not need 
instruction to enable them to do it; but men 
acquire righteousness only by learning and hard 
effort. Again, when a man is tired or hungry, his 
natural feelings prompt him to rest or to eat : if, 
instead of yielding to them, he gives place to his 
father or an elder, he acts rightly, but it is against 
his natural inclination. Indeed, the mere fact 
that a man wishes to do right shows that righteous- 
ness is not natural to him.^ 

There remained one more theory to be brought 
foward— that our nature is partly good and partly 
evil. This was upheld by the philosopher Yang 
Hsiung, who lived about the time of the Christian 
era. He taught that man’s progress in either 
direction depends on the development of the good 
or the bad part of his nature, according as he is 
influenced by his environment. 

Besides The Doctrine of the Mean, among the 
recognized Chinese classics there is another ethical 
work, known as The Great Learning, of which the 
subjects are the practice^ of virtue and the art 
of governing. This treatise, which is extremely 
short, is most highly praised by the Chinese for 
its profound wisdom, and is perhaps admired by 
them beyond all their other canonical books. 
Modem authorities ascribe its opening and funda- 
mental chapter to Confucius himself ; but for more 
than fifteen hundred years, probably with greater 
correctness, it was held to he hy another hand. In 
any case it is substantially in accord with Confucius’ 
views, and must have been written not long after 
his time. At its commencement is a description of 
what was said to he the process adopted by the 
ancient princes for promoting virtue throughout 
the Empire : 

* With this object they were careful to govern well their own 
States. In order to govern well their States, they first regu- 
lated their own fanfiEes, In order to regulate their families, 
they first practised virtue in their own persons. In order to 
arrive at the practice of virtue, they first rectified their hearts. 
In order to rectify their hearts, they first sought for sincerity of 
thought. In order to obtain sinoerity of thought, they first 
extended to the utmost their knowledge. The extension of 
knowledge lay in the investigation of things.’ 3 

The process thus consists of a succession of 
steps, by the first part of which the individual 
may arrive at personal virtue, and by the second 

1 Legge, Chinese Classics, vol. ii. [1895] p. 79. 

a Legge, op. eit voL L [1893] p. 867 ; w. A. P. Martin, Lore 
qf 211. 
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part, the individual being a ruler, virtue may be 
promoted throughout the land. What is to be 
understood by the first step of all, the * investiga- 
tion of things’? According to the greatest .of 
Chinese commentators, it means ‘ investigating 
the principles of all things with which we come in 
contact’ {Great Learning , Com. v. 2). This, verily, 
is no small task to impose upon the seeker after 
virtue. The third step, sincerity of thought, is ex- 
plained as being a sincere desire lor, and instinctive 
following of, the good, not a mere doing of what 
is right from inferior motives {ih. vi.). But there 
seems to be little distinction between this and the 
next step, rectification of the heart. In the later 
portion of the chain, one notices how good govern- 
ment is made to spring from the personal ex- 
cellence of the ruler. This was a favourite point 
with Confucius, who repeatedly insisted on the 
necessity of a good example being set by those 
who govern. Once, when asked by a certain ruler 
how to deal with the prevalence of robbery, he 
went so far as to reply : ‘ If Your Excellency were 
not covetous, your people would not rob, though 
you paid them to do it ’ {Conf, An, xii. 19). 

It was as a teacher of practical morality that 
Confucius won his fame. But he left no treatise 
on the subject ; nor did he ever handle it systema- 
tically. We have from him merely a quantity of 
disconnected utterances, which were collected and 
recorded by his followers or appear as quotations 
in later writers. The Confucianists hold that 
there are five virtues {ti), or that virtue consists 
of five parts : jSn (charity), i (righteousness), li 
(propriety), chih (wisdom), hsin (sincerity). Per- 
haps the best idea of the sage’s teaching will be 
given by grouping under these heads a few speci- 
mens of his more important sayings. 

(1) Jin — the virtue of man’s relation to man, 
charity (in St. Paul’s sense), benevolence, human- 
ity. The descriptions given by Confucius of this 
quality vary according to the occasion and the 
questioner. The most concise is that it is ‘ to love 
all men’ {Conf. An. xii. 22); the most elaborate, 
that it consists in the practice, without inter- 
mission, of respectfulness, indulgence, sincerity, 
earnestness, and kindness (id. xvii. 6). To another 
inquirer it was said to be found in reverence and 
the observance of the Golden Rule — *not to do 
unto others what you would not wish done to 
yourself.’ This great rule is repeated several 
times by him, and once he gave it as sufficient 
alone to serve as a guide for one’s whole life (id. 
xii. 2, XV, 23). A man may be pure, be loyal, be 
capable, and yet not worthy of oeing called jin : 
Confucius disclaimed for himself any right to be 
so considered (id. v. 7, 18, vii. 33). Chaiitjjr is 
founded on filial piety and fraternal submission ; 
and, if rulers behave properly to their relatives, 
the people will be roused to charity (id. i. 2, 
viii. 2). 

(2) I — righteousness, justice, duty. This is 
specially the virtue of public life. Thus, to refuse 
to serve one’s country is a failing in duty (id. 
xviii. 7). The prince must be just in laying 
burdens upon his people; if he be so, they will 
willingly submit to his rule (id. v. 15, xiiL 4). If 
righteousness be absent, courage only leads men 
of high position into rebellion, and those of low 
position into brigandage (id. xvii. 23). Without 
righteousness, riches and honour are but a floating 
cloud (id. vii. 15). 

(3) lit — propriety, combining with it an idea of 
ceremoniousness. It is worth nothing without 
charity ; it must be accompanied by reverence ; 
and it does not consist in gorgeous array (id. iii. 
3, 26, xvii. 11). If it be absent, respectfiflness 
will become clumsiness, carefulness become timid- 
ity, boldness become insubordination, and straight- 


forwardness rudeness (id. viii. 2). Without a 
knowledge of propriety a man’s character cannot 
be established ; and combined with study it will 
keep one from erring (id. viii. 8, xii. 15). 

(4) Chih — knowledge, wisdom. The most im- 
portant kind of knowledge is the knowledge of 
men (id. xii. 22). A man ought to know what 
heaven commands (i.e. what is right and what is 
wrong); he should also know the rmes of propriety ; 
and, thirdly, he should know language, in order 
to estimate the character of those who speak with 
him (id. xx. 3). When one knows a thing and 
recognizes that one knows it, when one does not 
know a thing and recognizes that one does not, 
that is real knowledge (id. ii. 17). Attempts to 
acquire virtue will fail if not accompanied by 
study (id. xvii. 8). One should learn for the sake 
of one’s own improvement, not to win approbation 
(id. xiv. 25). To study without thinking is labour 
lost ; thought without study is dangerous (id. ii. 
15). Confucius once said : ‘ I have passed the 
whole day without eating and the whole night 
without sleeping — occupied with thinking ; it was 
of no use : the better plan is to study’ (id. xv. 30). 
But, after all, knowledge of the truth is not equal 
to the love of it; and the possessor of literar;^ 
acquirements is a useless man if he be devoid of 
practical ability (id. vi. 18, xiii. 5). 

(5) Hsin — sincerity, truthfulness, belief. The 
necessity of this virtue is inculcated in many 
passages. Faithfulness and sincerity should be 
one’s first principles ; without truthfulness no man 
can get on (id. i. 8, ii. 22). In intercourse with 
friends, one must above everything be sincere; 
and it is disgraceful to pretend friendship with a 
man whom one dislikes (id. i. 4, v. 24). Sincerity 
is one of the requirements of a ruler (id. i. 5). 

As we have seen above, Confucius, living in the 
6th cent. B.C., inculcated the Golden Rule of our 
Saviour, which has been described as ‘the most 
unshaken rule of morality, and foundation of all 
social virtue.’ On the other hand, there is one 
well-known instance where he distinctly falls short 
of the standard of Christian benevolence. When 
asked what was his opinion as to the repayment 
of injury with kindness, he replied, ‘ With what 
then will you repay kindness ? Repay injury with 
justice, kindness with kindness ’ (id. xiv. 36). On 
another occasion, also, in reply to an inquirer, 
he declared that, in the case of the murder of a 
parent, the son must be ready to slay the murderer 
whenever and wherever he may meet him.^ This 
conversation is no doubt authentic, though it does 
not rest on such a high authority as the Analects. 

Filial pietg caxiXLOt be left unmentioned by any 
one dealing with Chinese ethics. It is often 
coupled by Confucius with the somewhat similar, 
but less important, fraternal affection or submis- 
sion which a younger brother owes to an elder. 
These two duties formed the corner-stone of both 
the ethical and the social system of Confucius. 
For in his view, not only are they the foundation 
of charity, the greatest of all the virtues, but it 
is by practising them that the people learn to be 
obedient to the government and the laws. Filial 
piety is said to consist in serving parents, when 
alive, according to propriety, and, when they are 
dead, in burying them according to propriety and 
in sacrificing to them according to propriety. 
Reverence and willingness in service are requisite ; 
mere performance of duties is not enough (id. ii. 
5 , 7 - 8 ). 

The worship of ancestors^ that great offshoot 
from filial piety, was, as practised by Confucius, 
merely a commemorative rite. There is no sanc- 
tion from his authority for its more objectionable 
features at the present day, namely, the trans- 
formation of the deceased into tutelary deities, 
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and the absurd doctrine that the fortunes of a 
family are determined by the location of its 
tombs. ^ One charge which foreign critics have 
not been slow to make against ancestor-worship 
is that it sanctions and encourages concubinage. 
There is truth in this. In China the practice of 
taking concubines is extremely common among 
the wealthy ; but persons of strict morality view 
it with disapprobation, except where a wife is not 
likely to bear a son. In such a ca^e the necessity of 
having male descendants to continue the ancestral 
sacrifices, in the opinion of all Chinese, completely 
justifies concubinage, even though it is possible 
to avoid the practice by the introduction into the 
family of an adopted child. 

LiTERATimB.—'Xhe Chinese ‘ Four Books’ : (i.) The Imu Tii^ 
or Analects of Confucius ; (ii.) Mencius ; (iii.) The Ta Hsuo^ or 
Great Learning ; (iv.) The Chung Yung, or Doctrine of the 
Mean, The best translations of these are by Legge {Chinese 
Classics, vols. i., ii., Oxford, 1893, 1895). With the translations 
there ar^rolegomena and exegetical notes of great value. See, 
further, E.. Faber, The Doctrines of Confucius, Hongkong, 1875 ; 
T. J. M. de Groot, The Relig, System of China, Leyden, 1892 fit. ; 
W. A. P, Martin, The Lore of Cathay, Edinburgh, 1901. 

T. L. Bullock, 

ETHICS AND MORALITY (Christian).— 
I. History , — ^There is no formal science of Ethics 
in the NT. The presence of a life-giving Person- 
ality, the Source and Norm of Christian Teaching, 
is dominant. Hia teaching is not limited to His 
spoken words; it is an ever-present continuous 
work. This is taken for granted by the NT 
writers. Hence we can speak of a real progress in ! 
Christian thought concerning conduct. Because 
Christ is the Fulfiller of Hebrew revelation, the 
OT is of special, though subordinate, value. As 
Christianity spread to Graeco-Roman soil, Chris- 
tians, because of their cosmic view of Jesus’ Person, 
appropriated from their new surroundings what- 
ever helped their spiritual life. The history of 
Christian morality is thus a record of how the 
Spirit of Christ has been endeavouring to redeem 
all life to its own service, and the record is still 
unfinished. 

The Didachei the Epistle of Barnabas, and the 
Apostolic Fathers show the predominance of the 
relimous-ethical interest, but the beginnings of 
legalism and extemalism are also manifest {Pastor 
of Hermas), The dogmatic interest gradually 
submerged the ethical; and ascetic withdrawal 
from the world and superiority of knowledge to 
faith introduced a division of ladour into morality. 
Hence the distinction between honestum and 
utUe, between consilia and mandata. 

In Clemens Alexandrians, and in Ambrose in 
the West, the ideas and terminology of Hellenism 
are influential. The organized Church became a 
law-giving source (Cyprian), and legalism sup- 
pressed spiritual spontaneity. The recognition of 
Christianity by the State deepened this influence. 
In Justin, Clement, and the Alexandrians gener- 
ally we see the rationalistic and inclusive tendency 
of Christian thinking ; in Tertnllian and the West, 
its legalistic and exclusive tendency. Notwith- 
standing the recc^nition of asceticism, virginity, 
baptism, and the Eucharist as means of salvation, 
there existed a vigorous new life of brotherly love 
and martyr courage. 

Augustine is the greatest of the early moralists. 
His conversion had supreme influence on his 
teaching. In him are found the germs of the 
various mediaeval tendencies. His teaching on sin 
and grace, on the Church and on conversion, on 
God as Highest Good, and on virtue as ordo amoris, 
influenced not only Gregory the Great, Isidore of 
Seville, and more especially Aquinas, hut also the 
preachers of repentance, the Mystics and Qnietists. 

The Middle Ages elaborated classifications of 
sins and virtues, discussed the freedom of the will 
1 W. A. P. Martin, op. (dt, pp. 269, 277. 


(Thomists and Scotists), and were rich in casuistic 
and penitential books. Petrus Lombardus’ 3rd 
book of Sentences was an influential moral treatise. 
Aquinas summed up mediaeval teaching. In him 
the terminology and thought of Aristotle supply 
the foundation for evangelical Ethics, and the 
distinctiveness of Christian morality is regarded as 
a revealed overplus to the Ethics of the world. 

A new era began with the Reformation. Faith 
became person^ trust in God, the value of the 
individual was recognized, and ordinary vocations 
were regarded as the true sphere of moral life. 
But its greatest work was the placing of the 
Scriptures in the hands of the common people. 
Problems as to the relation of the individual to 
the State, and of the State to the Church, now 
arose. There was also a tendency to separate philo- 
sophical and Christian Ethics (Melanchthon and 
Keckermann), though Amesius insisted on Ethics 
as purely theological. The Counter-Reformation 
produced Jesuistic casuistry (g'.t?. )~-against vigorous 
individual protests (Pascal). The verbal inspira- 
tion theory of Scripture developed in the post- 
Reformation period a new dogmatism, and Christian 
Ethics was a part of Dogmatic. The merit of 
having separated the two is usually ascribed to 
Danseus and Calixtus. 

While Rom. Cath. Ethics largely followed tradi- 
tion and casuistic refinement in dealing with 
‘ cases,’ Protestant Ethics tended to be moulded, 
from this time onwards, by the current philo- 
sophies, and, within the various Churches, by the 
authorized Confessions of Faith. 

Rationalism and Deism (Wolf, Lessing, English 
Deists) made reason supreme, and the source of 
indubitable truths ; Christianity was an awkward 
republication of innate moral principles. 

Theories as to the origin of the moral sense, 
natural rights, and sanctions exclusively interested 
moralists. Biblical Ethics was neglected or con- 
fused through the equal valuation of the OT and 
the NT. Butler deserves mention, because of his 
insistence on conscience ; hut it was Kant who 
routed rationalism and individualistic utilitarian- 
ism. Hegel obj ec tified morality in the customs and 
institutions of the community, and may he regarded 
as the father of modern socialism. His innuence 
tended to make the Church a part of the State and 
to intellectualize and externalize morals. Schleier- 
macher laid stress on the distinctiveness of the 
Christian consciousness, and on the value of feeling ; 
he occupies in modem Christian Ethics the place 
that Kant occupies in the philosophical. Rothe is 
largely influenced by him ; Martensen occupies a 
mediating position ; while I. A. Dorner is specu- 
lative and Biblical. The Ritschlian school aims at 
safeguarding the Christian ethical values — against 
the scepticism of history, the conservatism of 
dogma, and the lack of finality introduced by 
science. 

The influence of the inductive sciences and of 
evolution raised questions as to the origin of con- 
science, and attempts were made to explain morality 
genetically and associationally. The question of 
origin is, however, distinct from that of value. 
The historical study of Scripture has cleared up 
difficulties in the Ethics oi the OT, and has 
enabled moralists to distinguish between principles 
and their historical setting in the NT, while it lias 
helped to reveal the distinctiveness of the Christi^ 
life. Dogmatic disputes called forth protests m 
favour of an ethical basis for united action in 
dealing with grave social problems (Ethical Socie- 
ties). The Unitarian school emphasized the 
supremacy of conduct over dogma, and can claim 
many distinguished names in the ethical field. 
The various revivals of religion made prominent 
the power of Christianity in renewing life, and at 
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present the stress is laid on the psychology of the 
Christian moral life and the supremacy of the will, 
while it is also felt that education and State 
control can do not a little to develop and safeguard 
morality. 

Till recently there was a general tendency even 
among non-Christians to regard the moral teaching 
of Jesus as perfect, as far as individual life was 
concerned, though defective on its social and politi- 
cal side. Lately this has been denied from with- 
out and within (Nietzsche and the InteriTnsethih 
school), on different grounds. Christian moralists 
are coming to see that the Christian life is bound 
up with the Christian revelation, and that the 
ideas of philosophic Ethics or historical theories 
must not be used so as to crush out the distinctive 
vitality of the Christian life of faith. Recognition 
of spiritual facts is more valuable than systematic 
completeness, and defective views of Christ’s 
Person are found to revenge themselves on Christian 
morals. 

II. Definition and scoPE.-^{a) Christian 
Ethics, analytically defined, is the science which 
deals with ( 1 ) what the Christian man (individual 
and social) should desire and what he should avoid 
(mmmum honwn), ( 2 ) what he ought and ought 
not to do (Duty), and (3) what moral power is 
necessary to attain end and accomplish duty 
(Virtue). The Christian life, however, is an 
organic continuum, and any analysis of its contents 
must be to some extent artificial ; but, if we guard 
against overlapping and repetition due to this 
trichotomy, we may, for clearness of exposition, 
adopt it. [Schleiermacher, Paulsen, and A. J. 
Dorner adopt this analysis for philosophic Ethics ; 
Rothe, Lange, Krarup, and others, for Christian 
Ethics.] 

(^) Classificatorily viewed, Christian Ethics is 
denned by its place in the theological encyclopcedia, 
its boundaries delimited, and its organic relations 
with the totality of Christian thinking determined 
(Flint, art. * Theology,’ in EBr ^ ; cf. artt. in theo- 
logical encyclopcedias). We cannot do more here 
than mention this way of looking at the science. 
The present age is anti-dogmatic and anti-meta- 
pliysical, and the central position of Christian 
Ethics, as of Ethics in general, is more and more 
recognized. This tendency is against confessional 
and dogmatical Ethics. Men ask rather, ‘ How 
much must we believe to live the Christian life 
(Krarup). Christian Ethics, however, presupposes 
the Christian revelation — the matrix alike or Doth 
Ethics and Dogmatics — and is organically bound 
up with it (see Findlay, Fernley Lectures, London, 
1894, for a fine treatment of Christian Ethics from 
this point of view). 

( 7 ) The science may be defined also by comparison 
and contrast with other views of life. Some views 
of life are inimical to Christian morality, others 
are preparatory and propaedeutic. The task of the 
Christian moralist is in this region wider to-day 
than was that of Clement or Tertullian, Augustine 
or Aquinas, Melanchthon or Calvin, because, 
thanks to the vast missionary labours of modern 
times, new systems of life have come before the 
mind of Christendom. As a practical science, 
Christian Ethics must take note of earnest ethical 
peculation, both past and present, outside the 
Christian Church. In this way it becomes con- 
scious of itself and of the magnitude of its evangel- 
istic task. The analytic method adopted here is 
not exclusive of the others, though different from 
them. 

I. Christian virtue. — Under this heading we 
deal ( 1 ) with the objective, ( 2 ) with the subjective, 
dynamic of the Christian life. 

( 1 ) The objective dynamic of the Christian life, 
— ^V^at is needed to initiate Christian morality 


is not ethical synthesis (Plato), ^ or discipline 
(Aristotle), or inhibitive control (Stoics), or culture 
(Goethe), or development (Spencer), or ‘ the fulfil- 
ment of a capability given in human nature itself ’ 
(Green), but creation. Ail the others are needed 
once we get a beginning; but a beginning is im- 
erative, otherwise man is left within the circle of 
is own impotence. It is because ethical systems 
often neglect this that the Christian thinker feels 
dissatisfied with them. * It is their main defect not 
that they conflict with Christianity, but that they 
fail to touch the problem with which it most 
directly deals’ (Wace, Boyle Lectures, v. [ser. 1 ], 
1874-75, cited in Lux Mundi, p. 604). The same 
objection applies to the Ethics of Rabbinic Judaism, 
where the highest good depends on works, without 
any real reference to the grace of God (Oesterley, 
‘Grace and Free will,’ Expos., Nov. 1910). The 
objective ^namic of Christian Ethics is the Holy 
Spirit, or God exerting moral creative power. The 
Holy Spirit is not simply the immanent Spirit of 
God, as that is generally viewed. Its character is 
revealed and its power acts through Jesus. A 
great novel activity of God has been manifested in 
the earthly life of Jesus, consummated in His 
death, and exhibited as completed in His resurrec- 
tion, which makes the beginning of specific ethical 
Christian experience possible. Hence Christianity 
is a gospel of God (even as an ethical system), 
not the product of man’s working or thinking, 
but an offer of life impinging on man for accept- 
ance. Christian moral experience, then, takes lor 
granted the HoW Spirit of God uniting His help to 
our weakness (Ko 8 ^®). Christian Ethics is thus 
primarily neither individual nor social, but theo- 
logical, and that in a specific sense. Any other 
ethical basis is synthetically incomplete. ‘ Ethics 
must either perfect themselves in religion, or dis- 
integrate themselves into Hedonism’ (Martineau, 
Study of Religion \ 1889, i. 24). The Holy Spirit is 
vie'wed here not dogmatically, but as a condition of 
ethical power. 

(a) Relation of the Holy Spirit to human freedom, 
— Christian Ethics, like Ethics in general, postu- 
lates freedom in the sense that man is not moved 
simply by instinct or impulse, but can choose 
between presented alternatives, that his choice 
depends on himself — at least, as far as to make 
him responsible for it. Christian Ethics admits 
freedom in this sense, but it recognizes as a fact of 
historic experience the moral impotence of man 
and the necessity of the rift of the Holy Spirit. 

(a) This gift is a moral one, because its accept- 
ance is based on a receptive response by the human 
spirit. However deadened the human Tvevfm may 
be, in this region the Holy Spirit has its point of 
appeal. Thus the offer is to all men irrespective of 
class, disposition, tenmerament, or past history. 
It is just the love of God attempting to gain the 
human heart, and so the Spirit is not an alien 
power, but the very substratum of the human 
personality. Before this ofier the Stoic distinc- 
tion of the wise man and the fool, the Aristotelian 
cleavage between free men and slaves, vanish ; the 
dubiety as to whether virtue can be taught and 
the bad man made good disappears. This is not 
simply because the moral ideal has been realized 
in Jesus, but because the Holy Spirit is offered to 
man as man. 

(/3) The gift is moral also, because the offer 
implies a task. We are to work out our own 
salvation with fear and trembling. Things are 
not ‘ offered to our acceptance but to our acquisi- 
tion’ (Butler, Analogy, ch. iv. [p- 75 in Bernard’s 
ed., London, 1900]). The task set before men is 
now a greater one than ordinary Ethics conceives. 
The demands made on human responsibility are 
higher than ever before. The moral life is not 
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first a gift and then a task, hut from beginning to 
end these two moments are combined in one real 
human experience. Christian Ethics, then, does 
not desire to disparage man’s freedom, to overlook 
his natural virtues and regard them as splendida 
vitia. The question before us is the practical one- 
of how man can begin the attaining of Christian 
perfection, and of how the race of man can start 
embodying in itself the Kingdom of God. It is 
the old question of aKpaala^ which Plato practically 
denied, and which Aristotle found a surd in his 
thinking. In this initiation men historically have 
failed, and a new activity of God was necessary to 
meet the bankruptcy of human effort. This is the 
ospel, which is not the destruction of freedom, 
ut its re-creation. 

{b) The Eoly Spirit and conscience , — Christian 
Ethics also postulates conscience in the sense that 
man distinguishes between one action as good and 
another as bad, one conduct as right and another 
as wrong, and that the good and right ought to he 
done and the bad and wrong avoided. What 
conscience needs is the certainty that its laws are 
those of the absolutely good, and that its judg- 
ments are not simply critical hut constitutive of 
conduct.^ It needs to be freed from its own 
bewildering perplexity, as freedom needs rescuing 
from moral impotence. To Christian Ethics, history 
is a resultant of two moments— one the Divine pur- 
pose, the other human free actions ; and, as far as 
the former is concerned, history is a training and a 
test of conscience. Conscience is thus historically 
made aware of its own worth (Stoicism and else- 
where), and brought to an impasse when its vision 
is focused on itself alone. It may act as human 
before it is discovered to he Divine (cf. Mar- 
tineau, op, cit i, 22), but it needs to make this 
discovery. To St. Paul it was one function of the * 
Law and of pagan experience to bring about the 
tTiyv(a(ris tLpuxprLai (Ro 3’^** Gal 3^^“^). Through 
the love of God seen in the death of Jesus this 
happened. Conscience discovered its own divinity, 
its ‘range of sensibility’ was infinitely extended, 
its perplexity abolished, its aberrations condemned. 
Its authority was placed in the bosom of God 
Himself, its fear purified in the tragic tenderness 
of a Redeemer crucified for sin, and its hope 
rekindled in the free offer of God’s saving love. 
Thus the enthusiasm necessary for the generating 
as well as for the safe-guarding of virtue arose, 
and conscience and freedom were emotionally 
reconciled, the one enlightened as to its true 
function, the other set free to carry out its real 
urpose. The two great questions, ‘ What must I 
o to be saved ? ’ and ‘ What ought I to do after I 
am saved ? ’ are now answered. The Holy Spirit does 
not disregard conscience, but, on the contrary, 
enthrones it, 

(c) The Eoly Spirit and varieties of tempera- 
ment and conmtions , — Christian Ethics recognizes 
the infinite variety of Wman conditions and 
temperaments. 

(a) There is a class which cannot accept ah initio, 
through a personal moral act, the saving power of 
God. To the demoniacs our Lord had to apply 
^ouravtcfids before moral relations between God and 
the sufferer could be established. Here we cannot 
theorize so as to attribute personal responsibility 
in all cases, yet we^ are not altogether helpless. 
Intercessory prayer is open, and it is not without 
power. Perhaps the name of Jesus is of greater 
power than we realize (cf. Kevins, referred to by 
Ramsay, Expos., Peb, 1912). Christian Ethics is 
not without hope even here. 

(jS) There are many, in all civilized countries 
even, who have bartered much of their power of 
response to the Divine through their own sin, or 
through the pressure of social evil upon them, or 


through both. In all such cases the Christian 
moralist must search for some point of receptive 
response and seek to remove all hindrances. The 
appeal of Christianity should be made unreservedly. 
Responsibility depends on and is proportionate 
to opportunity, and it is the duty of Christians 
to present opportunity to all — to heathen, to 
depraved, to children — through education and 
training, for the Spirit of God woi'ks through 
means. Hence our Lord healed bodies for the 
sake of the spirit, fed the hungry in order to reach 
their souls, and cast the seed of His word every- 
where, 

(7) The varieties of temperament are not acci- 
dental, but, prolepticaily viewed, fields of oppor- 
tunity for the exercise of the manifold Spirit of 
God, natural bases for its varied charumata. 
Thus the gift of the Holy Spirit is ethically 
conditioned, not generally, but specifically and 
individually. Different individuals and different 
nations have thus been prepared for Christianity, 
and their varied gifts find here their explanation 
{wdvTojy fji.kv jdp atnos tQv koXu>v h debs [Clem. Alex. 
Strom, i. 5]; cf. Calvin, Inst, hk. ii, ch. iv. 8). 
What Christianity aims at is thus not the destruc- 
tion of natural endowments, hut their moral 
potentiation. Negatively viewed, the Holy Spirit 
may be resisted not simply by positive moral 
repugnance, but by neglect, by contentment with 
life without it, and by searching for the highest 
along false lines; hence the necessity that the 
character of the Redeeming Spirit be made known 
through proclamation, through holy moral living, 
through the removal of stumbling-blocks in the 
fabric of society, and through the consecration of 
all natural endowments and graces. The Holy 
Spirit is thus the objective dynamic of the 
individual moral life and of social life as well. 
It is the condition of social progress. 

(2) The subjective dynanm of the Christian life. 
— The subjective dynamic of the Christian life 
is faith in God, This admits of many stages, ac- 
cording to the individual concerned, ranging from 
the barely reflective movement (often mingled with 
gross superstition) of the needy heart towards the 
offered love of God, up to the highly conscious, 
intensely emotional, and messing, volitional 
soul-grasp of the Redeemer. Through faith, ethi- 
cally viewed, the soul is converted (see art, 
COITVEKSION) ; it condemns its own past, abandons 
it in motive (repentance), resists its re-assertion, 
and finds itself changed in its view of life and 
duty, and equipped with power to realize the 
Kingdom of God. It is said that such a theory is 
wrong because it breaks the law of ethical con- 
tinuity. But continuity in the moral life is per- 
manently secured only by the presence of the power 
of God in the character. The false character, 
fashioned without the aid of the Holy Spirit, is 
brittle all along the line. Continuity must not he 
applied to chain the soul to its evil past, but to 
safe^ard the gains of holy living. Hence 
Christianity takes a view of the past which is 
distinctive. By the aid of God the individual 
can break through his evil past and, by resistance 
to it, ‘rise on stepping-stones’ of his dead self ‘ to 
higher things.’ Christian faith does not energize 
in vacuo ; it is orientated in Christ as the revela- 
tion of God’s love to men. Christ is the ‘ handle 
W which we lay hold on God’ (cf. Bothe, Theol. 
Mhih, iii, 359). 

Faith, then, brings the soul into a world of new 
values, and by it the individual values himself 
and others after a new fashion. There arises 
here the sense of the value of the individual. The 
individual is one for whom Christ died. This, 
personalized — ‘ He loved me and gave Himself for 
me’— is now the constraining motive of action. 
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The will acquiesces in this love, and finds itself 
reconciled to God. Peace follows which the world 
cannot give or take away. The individual is garri- 
soned with the peace of God and rejoices in the 
Lord. It is impossible to exaggerate the amount 
of ^ pure ^ joy and calm serenity that Christi- 
anity brings to a man. The enthusiasm for 
virtue it generates is unique. The great danger 
to the Christian is contentment with the old 
world which Christ abolished, and which, by believ- 
ing, he himself has repudiated. This is the world 
of sin. It is alienation from the life of God 
through wicked works, the consequent darkening 
of the conscience and understanding, the deteriora- 
tion of the will, the deadening of the spiritual 
affections, and the quasi-cosmos of evil in which 
men’s subjective and social energies act, and which 
acts through them. It is the destruction of 
freedom, the darkening of the conscience, and the 
devaluation of the individual. The Cross shows 
sin to faith in its true light. It is no longer an 
error of judgment merely, or a lack of harmony in 
ourselves, or a crime against society, but a revolt 
against holy love ; and it is all the rest because it 
is this. Sin is thus not in the actions but in the 
will, and sins are graded according to this inward- 
ness of view. The Pharisees — the proud, haughty, 
humility-lacking — are more hopeless than tne 
miserable, restless in their sins. 

Faith thus calls upon itself to a battle d outranct 
with sin, and here b^ins the problem of the forma- 
tion of character. Christian character-building is 
just the soul of man habituating itself to the 
active presence of God, and transforming the 
natural endowments into spiritual instruments 
to carry out the will of God (sanctification). 

Faith is accompanied by humility, which arises 
from the sense of God’s great love in Christ to us. 
It is due not simply to a sense of our finiteness and 
of God’s infinity, but much more to a sense of 
God’s activity of saving love so utterly undeserved 
by us. Intellectually viewed, it is adoration, as 
we see God’s infinite patience with men in history 
and His provision for their salvation (cf. Ro 11^“®^). 
It is the outlook of the soul on its own sinful past, 
and the recognition of God’s forgiveness of it. It 
is the remembrance also of our present frailty and 
future difficulties, and the knowledge that we need 
God every hour. Towards men, humility arises as 
we realize our indebtedness to others — ^to Greek 
and J ew alike. God’s varied gifts are meant for 
common blessing and common service ; hence 
humility condescends to men of low estate. It is 
the death of pride and vainglory. It expels in- 
difference to the common needs of men. It is the 
disposition which makes advance in knowledge 
possible, makes self-sacrifice in action easy, and 
keeps open the windows of the soul in adoration 
towards heaven. It also consecrates the meanest 
service because it is done for God (cf. the widow’s 
mite), and fills the humblest life with sweetness 
and dignity. One can hardly call it a virtue ; it is 
rather the aroma of a life lived in the sense of 
God’s amazing love (so free and undeserved) to 
men in Christ. Closely associated with it are the 
gentle graces of character— regard for the needs of 
others, sympathy with suffering, respect for the 
lowly, an eye for the glory of the commonplace, 
compassion, tenderness, pity, gentleness, obedi- 
ence, lack of ostentation, thankfulness, a for^ving 
spirit. When it becomes conscious of itself and 
tries to ape itself, it loses its peculiar flavour, and 
thus the monastic conception of humility (doing 
menial tasks, etc.) tended towards the destruction 
of this spontaneous Christian grace. 

The synthetic character of faith is seen in the 
fact that in it is also the germ of the manly virtues 
— independence, courage, endurance. Because 


faith is sure of God’s forgiveness, the character is 
strengthened into fidelity to God against all odds. 
Thus is generated an independence based on God, 
far surpassing anything found on the heights of 
Stoic aMpK€La, and a courage which is not an 
ebullition of natural temperament, but a * habitual 
mood’ of the soul. Faith lifts man above the 
tyranny of the customary and the accidents of 
fortune, for it is loyalty to Christ. This loyalty 
finds sufficient exercise in our ordinary callings : 
Luther was true to the Christian spirit when he 
rescued common vocations from the stigma of in- 
feriority implied in the meritorious life of the 
cloister. The patient endurance ({urojuopi^) of pain 
and suffering and of the flux of earthly blessings, 
whether that be directly due to providence or to 
the hostile opposition of society, is a result of 
faith. Hence follows contentment. It is neither 
the drapa^La of Epicurus nor the dirddeia of Stoicism. 
It does not shun difficulties, but it does not create 
them unnecessarily (Ro 12^®) j it feels pain and in- 
justice keenly, and, where possible, removes them. 
Patience is tlie knowledge of what is to be endured 
and what is not (Clem. Alex. Strom, ii. 18). It is 
thus gentle and stern, passive and active (Rev 2^). 
Patience must never fail, and hence suicide is 
never allowable. Patience may lead to death, but 
such a death is the gateway to life. 

As the Christian has to live his Hfe in his voca- 
tion, he is impelled to exercise discretion in trying 
to find out God’s will. He is a member of society 
with definite calls on him, involving the welfare 
of others and the progress of Christ’s Kingdom. 
Hence knowledge is a virtue. Such a knowledge 
is determined by the interests of the new life. It 
is practical, and must avoid foolish questionings. 
It is for the sake of service to men, and must not 
uff up, or separate the possessor of it from his 
rethren and tne pathway of ordinary duties. It 
is never perfect in this world, but is a growing 
intensity of penetration into the active purpose of 
God, 

Faith is thus the personal bond which unites the 
human person to the Divine redemptive Spirit and 
submits itself to the dictation of that Spirit. The 
Christian virtues are implicit in it. 

‘We may only speak of Christian “virtue” if we keep con- 
stantly before us what has been said of the reception of faith 
as the foun|»in of all Christian morality ; were that fountain 
dried up, the moral life could not longer be maintained. Christ 
is and remains the principle, rather the personal originator, of 
holinews, as He is of that conversion which lays the foundation 
of the Christian life’ (Hmng, Ethics of the, Christian Life^ 
p. 247). 

Hence the end of Christian virtue is to be a 
perfect man in Christ, to live with a sure hold of 
the world of values which Christ revealed, and to 
convert these values into reality. Its great means 
of subsistence and progress is prayer. Prayer is 
faith seeking and finding power from God, thank- 
fully acknowledging its privilege, becoming con- 
scious of its task, renewing itself to follow the 
path the Spirit of God indicates. The Church as 
means of ^ace is valuable as it helps this, for it is 
a house of prayer, and all other so-called means of 

S ace should ever he used in holding Christ np 
fore the soul as the Power and the Pattern of 
Holiness. Prayer is not simply negative and pro- 
tective, but positive and constructive.^ It is the 
Spirit of God re-creating man in God’s image, and 
the work of man’s spirit working out his own 
salvation. 

‘ The Spirit is not merely, in St. Paul’s view, an a^ressive 
force leading the human spirit against the fleshj or a defensive 
power shielding it from attack. Stoicism, as interpreted by 
Seneca and Epictetus, was able to go some way m that direc- 
tion. St. Paul opens another door of hope; his indwelling 
Spirit is also a constructive power which builds up a new life 
wiriiin, co-operating with the spirit of man in the work of 
restoitog^hunaan life to the image of God’ (Swete, Eiely Spirit 
in New Test., 1909, p. aWf.). 
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Faith issues in Aope, according as it experiences 
the power of Christ in the pressure of temptation 
and affliction. Hope rests itself on Christ’s victory 
and on the promise of the victory of His kingdom. 
It is cognizant of the might of sin and its ener^, 
it knows the tribulation that accompanies right- 
eousness, but it has counted the cost and tasted 
the worth of the new life. Hope never fads; 
hence the continual optimism of the Christian 
character, touched with a seriousness and gravity 
unknown elsewhere. Hope can ‘reach a hand 
through time to grasp the far-off interest of tears * 
(Tennyson, 1% meTnoriam, canto i.). It is, like 
prayer, focused in Christ. Christ is the atmo- 
sphere of its life and the limit of its longings. It 
thus faces life with a spontaneity of assurance 
which sin in all its potent resistance can neither 
demoralize nor overcome. 

Because faith and hope are orientated in Christ, 
they energize in love, and all the virtues and graces 
are thus determined as to their inner quality. 
For emotion, intellect, and will are apt to become 
self-centred. Hence the need of love, lest the 
emotions should rest in themselves. Thus the 
‘gift of tongues’ has to he used for the benefit of 
ail, the intellect must become conscious of its 
social task, and the great deeds of self-denial must 
not become monuments of selfish display (1 Co 13). 
Christ is the perfect embodiment of love, and the 
aim of the Christian man is to know the love of 
Christ which passes knowledge (Eph 3^®), and to 
give himself no rest till all men are made partici- 
pants of the same love (2 Co 5^^*). Prayer then 
becomes intercessory and social, for it knows that 
common blessings issue from common prayer ; and 
the Christian man, in all his inner and outer 
activities, feels the worthlessness of all if love be 
lacking. Christian perfection consists in the 
possession of such a love as is seen in Christ. 
This is eternal life. 

2 . The Christian ideaL — ^The Christian ideal is, 
individually viewed, eternal life, and for all men, 
organically viewed, the Kingdom of God. These 
two are inseparable and interchangeable, yet are 
distinguishable as the individual and the common 
good. What is the content of this good ? Christi- 
anity makes no attempt to give an exact definition, 
but seeks to communicate it and let it reveal its 
nature by its presence and possession. 

(a) Eternal life is not existence infinitely pro- 
longed. Dives may live after death, but his 
existence may be a curse. Yet, clearly, eternal 
life implies immortality. To say that the good is 
good, however short its existence, ‘admits of no 
answer but produces no conviction ’ (Hume’s Works, 
ed. London, 1854, iv. 176). The tremendous reality 
of death must be faced by all earnest, ethical 
thinking. Heartless banter, Stoical indifference, 
perplexed uncertainty towards it, cannot satisfy 
serious men, and any ethical ideal limited by death 
stands self-condemned. Thus Plato thought ex- 
tinction too good for the unrighteous. Kant 
postulated immortality in order to harmonize 
virtue and happiness (see also Green’s FrolegJ, 
1890, p. 195). The worth of eternal life is not, 
however, in its duration ; its duration is implied in 
its worth. Immortality, as bare existence after 
death, may be as Sheol or the realm of Hades — 
both so hazy that one day of labour on earth is 
preferable to them (cf. Od, xi. 489 ff.). 

(5) Eternal life does not depend on a healthy 
body or pleasant surroundings, otherwise many 
would in limine be cut off &om its possibility. 
Aristotle could hardly conceive it possible for 
deformed persons, or slaves, or even artisans to 
possess the mmmum bonum. The Christian ideal 
IS open to aU. We must not forget tMs truth in 
our ardour for economic improvement and our 


advocacy of a living wage.^ The man clothed in 
purple and fine linen and faring sumptuously every 
day may be unaware of what eternal life is, while 
he who has not where to lay his head may have it. 
Even though ‘friends, leisure, and means’ were 
for ever possessed, the Christian life might still be 
lacking. Thus the Christian ideal conflicts with 
all ideals summed up in earthly pleasures, pur- 
suits, and interests with no outlook beyond (cf. 
Browning’s Old Pictures in Florence for the differ- 
ence between Greek and Christian art in this 
respect). 

(c) Eternal life is communion with God. Man 
was created in God’s image, re-created in the 
image of the Son. Hence man’s aim is moral like- 
ness to God. The great task of Christian teaching 
is to awaken in man the practically lost sense of 
sonship; for, when the prodigal returns to his 
Father, then he who was dead is alive again. 
This communion is not the absorption of mystic 
contemplation or Nirvana. Such an absorption 
negates moral values and personality. It is not 
simply the communion of rh \oyiKbv in man with 
the eternal reason, as Plato tends to make it in 
the case of Socrates [Phmdo), That would leave 
behind the varieties of personal temperament and 
character in its sublimation. By communion, 
Christianity does not mean breaking the limits 
between the Infinite and the finite. These are 
not moral distinctions at all. They are not 
barriers to communion. What is aimed at is 
freedom from sin, and the acquisition of holiness. 
This communion is a moral life, and it aims at 
perfection through moral activity. It is, ideally 
viewed, a real ethical personal communion, in 
which all endowments and characteristics are 
morally potentiated to their highest degree. It 
is a personal life of righteousness saturated in the 
atmosphere of a Personal Holy Presence. The 
Christian ideal is at the same time the Highest 
Good. Viewed as Ideal, it waits its full realiza- 
tion ; as the Highest Good, it is a present posses- 
sion. Thus, while it awaits its full realization, it 
must be morally operative now. It is other- 
worldly, but it demands all reality as its content. 

(d) Eternal life is a fellowship dependent on the 
possession of a righteous character, and it is main- 
tained in the living of a righteous life. ‘ Be ye 
holy, for I am holy.’ The way to attain it is not, 
as Orphism taught, to escape from matter per se, 
through acts having little moral reference in them- 
selves and valuable only as means. The morsd 
life is not a vita purgativa or scala pe^ectionis 
simply, but a permanent moment of the Christian 
idem. This aspect of communion and the way to 
attain it break down the false asceticism and 
subjectivism that dog Mysticism. For eternal life 
is a righteousness that demands all for the service 
of God. 

(i.) Eternal life demands Nature. Jonathan 
Edwards declares that he saw a new beauty in 
Nature at his conversion ; so Lacordaire and many 
besides. In the light of the ideal, this world is 
God’s world and a theophany, as it was to ancient 
Psalmists. To make this universal through the 
sesthetic side of our nature should be the aim of 
art — to make the lily and the bird bring us to our 
Heavenly Father. True art should thus be a 
means of righteousness, and so should true science. 
Neither material needs, nor pains, nor privations 
should obstruct this communion by focusing 
attention solely on themselves. Their pressure 
should lead us beyond themselves. Nor should 
the soul attempt to satisfy itself in worldly posses- 
sions, to the exclusion of God. That is why Jesus 
warns against anxiety and riches, because the 
affairs of business and pleasure, exclusively pur- 
sued, turn the will into channels divergent 6om 
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the will of God ; because ideals through these in- 
fluences are truncated, and the singleness of aim 
which ought to characterize conscience becomes 
blinded by the false lights of the world. Experi- 
ence in this, as in every age, proves that there are 
no more certain ways of falling out of fellowship 
with God than these. To act thus towards Nature 
is to be ruled by it— not to rule it, as is the 
Christian ideal. Christ’s Lordship over Nature is 
a pledge of ours. There is thus truth in Rothe’s 
view that morality is the gradual spiritualization 
of Nature. Every advance in science, every sub- 
jugation of natural forces, every great work of art, 
should make righteous communion more easy. 
When these advances are suborned into the service 
of injustice, then communion is more difficult. 
One of the great tasks of Christianity is to con- 
vert the material gifts of civilization into means 
of righteousness, and not suffer them to be held in 
the bondage of non-moral or immoral purposes. 

(ii.) Eternal life demands the whole of mankind 
and of every man. Just as Nature becomes a 
theophany in the light of this ideal, ^ the bodily 
members become 8ir\a diKaioa-ijvTis ry deep. Even in 
the future perfect communion, Christianity does 
not ofter the abolition of the body. 

* Not the destruction of the body but its liberation was the 
hope which it held forth to the world. Human nature is to be 
perfected, not by the abandonment of one of its factors, but by 
the emancipation of the whole man ; humanity is to be pre- 
served in its entirety for the coming Christ ’ (Swete, 366). 

Thus righteousness includes care for the bodies of 
men and for their proper surroundings. Sickness 
is due to sin, and our Lord’s ministry of healing is 
an integral part of the Kingdom. Hence Seeley 
{JEcce HomOy ch. x. ) rightly points out that, on the 
one hand, Christians cared for the body passion- 
ately, while showing, at the same time, a more 
than Stoic apathy in regard to personal suffering. 
The passion for social reform, the crusades against 
disease and degeneration, the desire to regulate 
labour hours and conditions that would breed 
weaklings and fill our hospitals, ought to find in 
Christianity their wannest recruits. Every slum 
is a dead weight on the Christian heart, making 
communion with God more difficult. The same 
applies to nations sunk in superstition and pagan- 
ism. Righteousness, rightly understood, is the 
nerve of missionary effort. Till the whole of 
humanity, intensively and extensively viewed, is 
in the Kingdom of God, there is something lack- 
ing in the fullness of the ideal. 

(iii.) Eternal life demands an interpretation of 
history, for righteousness is the substratum of 
history. It is the highest good in history 5 but, 
because it has not been fully entrenched in any 
society or any institution, it is an ideal to be 
realized, though present firom the first, and all 
along moving towards realization. The truth of 
history is the Kingdom of God, This culminates 
in Christ, and unfolds itself under His control. 
We are thus given a standard to evaluate indi- 
viduals, societies, and movements, and it helps us 
to fill in concretely the Ideal itself and gain 
guidance for the future. 

(e) The inner nature of eternal life, of the 
Kingdom of God, is thus seen to be love, because 
it culminates in Christ. Love is not a baseless 
psychological experience that can be naade or for- 
gotten 1^ individuals. It is the Reality. God is 
Love. Love is the inward spirit of rignteousness 
in man, of order and beauty m Nature. Men may 
appreciate order in Nature, purpose in history, 
and righteousness in conduct before realizing the 
inner nature of all as Holy Love. This is Horner’s 
justification for contrasting righteousness and 
love, but the contrast is one of human ^preciation, 
not of inward nature (see R. Law, Tests of 
LifCy 1909, p. 80). To have the love of God shed 


abroad in our hearts, to see it preparing a world 
for itself and realizing itself in human relation- 
ships, is to have eternal life and to be in the King- 
dom, Love tries to reproduce in men a character 
in which it is itself the inner principle of life and 
conduct. It takes on itself men’s burdens and sins 
so as to abolish them. This ideal is a historical 
reality in Christ. Love is the very nature of God, 
and tne aim of the Divine Spirit is to reproduce it 
in men, just as it is the highest task of faith to 
make it a reality in the world. 

3 . Christian duty. — When the Christian ac- 
knowledges, through faith, the infinite worth of 
the Ide^, and is in motive reconciled to it, he 
imposes on himself the duty of actualizing it. 
The ideal is a criticism of the actual, and has its 
own motives and sanctions. These are intrinsically 
bound up with the ideal itself 5 hence the charge 
of hedonism is a misapprehension, though so- 
called Christian conduct has often justified the 
charge (cf. Westermarck, MI ii. 660). To say that 
virtue is its own reward, and that duty should not 
be determined by consequences, is a noble truth ; 
to make that mean that there is no reward and no 
consequences is to make the moral life unreal. 
The ‘ purity’ demanded by Kant is consistent with 
Christian sanctions, because no false sanction can 
ever be appealed to. The * medicinal lie ’ is not a 
Christian sanction, although Clement and others 
recognized it. But Christianity can use the fear 
of punishment if the punishment is the consequence 
of outraged holiness. Even Christians themselves 
are not exempt from holy law, i.e, from judgment. 
Those who build with wood, hay, stubble shall 
have their work destroyed in fire (1 Co 
That our Lord denounced hypocrisy and brought 
God’s holiness to bear on the issues of human 
conduct is not immoral. For evil is so self- 
confident and often so successful in this world that 
it is a duty to tear the mask off its face and let the 
light of eternal holiness expose and confound it. 

The brevity of life may be appealed to as em- 
phasizing the duty of buying the opportunity, 
rositively, the appeal can be made to the blessed- 
ness of the pure in heart and to the sure reward of 
persecuted righteousness. In all this, however, 
we have but coloured spectral rays^ of the real in- 
ward motive and sanction of Christian duty, which 
is the redeeming love of Christ to all men, con- 
straining us to personal holiness and public 
righteousness. To lose this love or be faithless 
to it supplies deterrents more awful than any con- 
ceivable punishments, and to have it is a motive 
compared with which the uncertain promises of 
the natural life are trifling. There is, thus, no 
division of duties into commands and counsels ; 
for duty is obligatory love, and merit is excluded. 
Yet duty is coloured by the position and condition 
of the individual and society. That we abstain 
from things offered to idols is no duty for us, but 
it is a duty to exercise our freedom with a regard 
to the welfare of others. We cannot thus have 
an exhaustive classification of duties. It is more 
important to note that duty is single — ^the deter- 
mining of life from the side of God. Hence fidelity 
to Christ is the primary duty. ‘ Follow me ’ is the 
first as it is the last word of Christ to His people 
(Mt 4^» Jn 2122). 

( 1 ) Duties to ou/rselves, — Self-regarding duties 
are not prudential, as in Greek Ethics, but Christ- 
determined. A conflict, thus, cannot arise between 
them and service for others, as A. E. Taylor {Prob- 
lem of Conducty 1901, chs. vii, viii.) supposes. For 
self -regarding duties are not consciously directed 
towards self, but are the reflex influence on the 
person of his fidelity to Christ. The duty of self- 
love has to be qualified in this way, or it may 
become a misnomer. The question of the ‘ neces- 
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sary lie * is also solved l)y this principle. In actual 
life either the falsehood or the necessity is lacking. 
A list of self -regarding duties is impossible. One 
Christian finds his vocation in science, another in 
politics j and all may labour in these spheres from 
a sense of Christian duty. What is important is 
fidelity to Christ in each sphere. Because of 
division of labour it is not a Christian duty to culti- 
vate all potentialities, but rather to limit oneself to 
one’s vocation ; for fidelity in our vocation does not 
impoverish but enriches the character and makes it 
more effective for aU providential calls (cf. Dewey, 
Outlines of EtkicSy 1891, p. 40). Because self- 
regarding duties are determined by reference to 
Christ, not by prudence, the body and bodily 
actions have spiritual value. The members of 
the body become instruments of righteousness to 
God. Hence the duties of chastity and modera- 
tion in all things. There is also the duty of work, 
for the upkeep of the body, for the support of 
dependants, for the sake of a good example, and 
in order to have wherewith to exercise charity. 
St. Paul lays it down as an inexorable duty to 
support the weak and helpless bound to us by 
family ties (1 Ti 5®). To be conscientious in our 
work, to keep our souls pure and our minds alert, 
are duties incumbent on us because we are servants 
of Christ and are here to advance His Kingdom. 
A lively interest in all real human questions and 
an understanding of God’s will in our tasks rise 
before ns as obligations. 

(2) Thus self-regarding duties merge impercept- 
ibly into duties to others. In the family we learn, 
by working for others, to realize Christ’s claim. 
The family is a nursery of discipline in self-sacrifice 
and in working for a common good. Here we see 
the Kingdom of God spiritualizing natural condi- 
tions, for marriage is in the Lord. Parents ap- 
preciate the love of the Heavenly Father, the need 
for the correction of natural partiality, and the 
value of authority and law in dealing with their 
children, while children are trained to reverence 
moral values, to understand the need of obedience 
and the value of common^ service. The family is 
of extreme value in the eliciting of sympathy and 
mutual co-operation. Wider than the family are 
the community and the State. Through these 
we learn our dependence on others — the value of 
division of labour and the possibility and duty of 
contributing to the common good. For society 
places so many gifts before us that we are bound 
to be thankful and to strive for the common wel- 
fare with all our might. The gifts of society are 
not to be exploited for selfish ends, but for the en- 
richment of Christian character, and for the ad- 
vancement of the Kingdom of God. The individual 
is thus constrained to^ contribute to its welfare. 
Contribution not acquisition, emulation in service 
not competition, should be the watchwords of all. 

(3) Duties of institutions to the individual . — ^The 
individual in Christianity is of infinite value; 
hence the Church, which is the specific Christian 
institution, should keep this in view. 

(a) The Church should be the guardian of free- 
dom, Institutions were made for man, not man 
for institutions. The rights of conscience are in- 
herent in Christian faith, and cannot be ignored in 
the interests either of despotism or of democracy. 
Thus the Church must supplement the workings 
of the general laws of the State and of communi- 
ties, as well as the customs of societies through the 
iTLdma which Aristotle saw was necessary. Chris- 
tian freedom subserves itself, as St. Paul and Luther 
saw, to service for all ; hence the Church must en- 
lighten all natural institutions as to duty, and 
supplement their shortcomings. She must not 
wait for the State or municipality, nor must the 
real living Church wait for the Church itself as an 


organized institution. For this reason the Early 
Church recognized duties of benevolence, of hospi- 
tality, of finding work for her members. It may be 
said she was by necessity a labour bureau. These, 
of course, are duties for some individual Christians, 
hut they are corporate duties as well. Above all, 
she should aim at removing stumhling-hlocks from 
the way of righteousness, but her weapons are love, 
not physical force. 

(5) The paramount duty of the Church is evangel- 
ization. The unrest and suspicion between classes 
and between nations, the unification, through dis- 
covery and commerce, of the whole world, make 
this most imperative in our time. Lord Acton, 
referring to Ac 16®^, says : ‘ It is not harder to be- 
lieve that certain political conditions are required to 
make a nation fit for conversion than that a certain 
degree of intellectual development is indispensable ’ 
{History of Freedomy 1877, p. 202). The passage in 
Acts may also mean that single individuals may not 
he fitted to go to certain places evangelizing. If 
both qualifications hold, yet^ the Christian Church 
has not acted up to these limitations. She is in 
arrears of duty as regards evangelization. 

(4) The State and the individual. — The State is 
a limited natural institution, but a Divine ordi- 
nance and a real entrenchment of the Kingdom of 
God as the common good. Christian Ethics should 
insist on the duty of the Christian State in adminis- 
tration and legislation to look after the welfare of 
all classes, and to make all contribute to the com- 
mon good. The means of education and an honest 
livelihood should he within the reach of all ; hence 
poverty and its causes should he abolished as far 
as possible. The weak should he protected against 
aggression and exploitation — possi bly against them- 
selves. The Christian conscience is certainly com- 
ing to make greater claims on the Christian State 
in the way of providing work for all, in demanding 
a living wage, in looking after the ^ed and the 
helpless young; and the science of Economics is 
rapidly providing a basis for scientific legislation. 
These demands carry with them the corollary that 
the State has greater control over private interests 
than was once recognized, whether the interests be 
those of capital or labour, money or work, land or 
commerce. What we need, however, both in the 
State and in the various minor institutions that 
compose it, even more than legislation, is the spirit 
of devotion to the common good by all, and the 
spirit of self-sacrifice among those who have special 
^iritual and material endowments. We need the 
Christianizing of the public conscience which deter- 
mines the State. It is to be deplored that there 
is no recognized mouthpiece to give voice to the 
duties of State to State. *Si vis pacem, para 
helium’ has converted Europe into arsenals,^ But 
war is incompatible with Christianity, and its in- 
compatibility with State duty should be more and 
more recognized. 

We have not, owing to the limits of this article, 
entered into details. Suffice it to say that the 
Christian ideal of the Kingdom of God, which is 
also the Supreme Good, lays on all who accept it 
duties of brotherhood, service, and self-sacrifice; 
that, as far as natural institutions are Christian- 
ized, the same services are demanded of them ; and 
that the hope of Christianity should make us fall 
back more and more on the Eternal Spirit who 
originates, snstains, and shall perfect, through 
human endeavour, the Kingdom of God. 
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Donald Mackenzie. 

ETHICS AND MORALITY (Egyptian).— 
I. Introductory. — The opinion of the Greeks, that 
the Egyptians were a profoundly philosophical and 
reflective people, has been shown by the con- 
temporary inscriptions and monuments to be false. 
The bent of the Egyptians was essentially practical ; 
and, if they attained some proficiency in mathe- 
matics, astronomy, and medicine, it was for the 
sake of the uses to which these sciences could be 

ut. For the things of the mind, as such, they 

ad little taste; hence their ethical views were 
without depth, and they had no opposing schools 
of ethical thought. Nevertheless, it cannot be 
denied that the Egyptians took a very keen interest 
in the moral aspect of the world. They were never 
tired of boasting of their virtues, and the popularity 
of the Osirian worship bears witness to their strong 
moral feelings. To put the matter shortly, the 
Egyptians, though not ethically speculative, were 
in a nigh degree ethically minded. 

2. Terminology.— Language usually provides a 
rough criterion of the mental state of a people with 
regard to any given topic, since thongnt tends to 
create its own adequate expression. The Egyptian 
expressions for moral concepts are neither numerous 
nor precise. For ‘ right ^ the word is ma'ct (Copt. 
M6 : MH I ; the older Egyptologists write madi, 
ma, etc.), which seems to be derived from a verb 
meaning ‘ to be straight,’ * to move in a direction.’ 
Thus ma'et signifies conformity to an ethical 
norm,^ though it has also, and perhaps even more 
frequently, a purely intellectual connotation ; it 
then means * truth.’ The contradictories of ma*et 
are Hesfet, ‘wrong,’ stud 'oze, ‘guilt’; Jforg more 
often means ‘untruth,’ ‘falsehood.’ For ‘good’ 
and ‘ bad,’ ndfer and boHn are the commonest terms ; 
they also stand for ‘beautiful* and ‘ugly’ respec- 
tively. Bote means ‘ crime ’ ; for ‘ sin ’ is used the 
phrase bowt nuter, ‘what God detests.’ There is 
no verb corresponding to ‘ou^ht’; ‘duty’ is re- 
presented by ^ere-t, ‘that which is reckoned as 
against’ a man, his debt to the community.® The 
will as a psychological entity is unknown, and is 
not distinguished from the agent (‘I’, ‘me’).* 

1 Very often the best rendering: is not ‘right* but ‘justice.* 

2 The word *ere-t is derived from the preposition er, ‘ towards,* 
‘against’; of. NexepON, ‘our debts,* in the Coptic versions 
of the Lord’s Prayer, lii ‘ those things that are against us.* 

3 The elusive word ka, which is usually translated * double,’ 


The word Heb ( = Heb. 3^), ‘ heart,’ is often found in 
Egyptian texts for the intellect or reason ; but it 
appears sometimes to mean more than the mere 
instrument of cognition ; it means the faculty 
which recognizes and suggests the right course of 
action, ‘the conscience,’ So in the following 
passage, which is a good example of Egyptian 
modes of expression in ethical matters ; 

‘Thus saith he. This is my character to which I have borne 
witness, and there is no exaggeration therein. ... It is my 
heart {'ieb) that caused me to do it through its guidance unto 
me. It was an excellent prompter unto me ; I did not infringe 
its commands ; I feared to transgress its guidance. Therefore 
I prosjjered exceedingly, and was fortunate on account of that 
which it caused me to do ; I succeeded by reason of its guidance. 
Of a sooth, true is that which is said by men : “It (namely the 
heart) is the voice of God that is in every body ; happy is he 
whom it has led to a good course of action t*** (K. Sethe, 
Urkunden des dg. Altertums, Leipzig, 1908 [hereafter cited as 
Hrk.l, iv. 973 f.; cf. iv. 119, and W. Wreszinski, Wiener In- 
schriften, Leipzig, 1906, p. 160). 

The ‘ thoughts ’ of men are ‘ that which is in the 
body {Hmiu^hat) or ‘the concerns of the heart’ 
{khert-Heb). The very concrete way in which 
psychological facts were expressed is here con- 
spicuous ; for more complex ethical concepts, such 
as ‘motive,’ ‘responsibility,’ ‘scruple,’ abstract 
names were wanting. 

The moral predicates were representedinlanguage 
in an equally concrete way, an adjective or parti- 
ciple, metapliorically usea, being combined with 
such substantives as Heb, ‘ heart ’ (for qualities of 
mind or temperament), hor, ‘face’ (for qualities 
that can be detected or conjectured from a man’s 
look or expression), rd, ‘ mouth ’ (for qualities that 
manifest themselves in speech), or *a, ‘ arm ’ (for 
qualities that manifest themselves in action). Thus 
wall ^ieb, ‘ enduring of heart,’ was the phrase used 
to convey the notion ‘ kindly,’ ‘ indulgent ’ ; epad 
hoTy ‘sharp of face,’ for ‘intelligent,’ ‘clever’; 
hap ro/ hidden of mouth,’ for ‘ reserved,’ ‘ discreet ’ ; 
^aia 'a, ‘ extended of hand,’ for * generous,’ * liberal.’ 
The difiiculties which imagery of this kind makes 
in translation into a modern language may easily 
be conceived ; in particular cases^ hieroglyphic] 
scholars are often at a loss to decide precisely what 
qualities are meant. 

3. Destiny and free will. — The Egyptians were 
strong believers in ‘Fate’ {shag),^ which was 
occasionally personified ; as a rule, however, it is 
‘ God ’ {nicter) in general, or some god in particular 
{e.g.y B6 lUrk. iv. 943]), who is supposed to 
determine the events of a man’s career. The un- 
certainty of human projects is often alluded to : 

* What men have devised never comes to pass, it is what God 
commands that comes to pass.* For instance, ‘ One man plana 
to plunder another ; he ends by giving to him he knoweth not * 
(Papyrus Prisse, 6. 9-10). On this account the precept is given : 

‘ Take no counsel for to-morrow ere it be come * (Petrie Ostraeon, 
11 ; Prisse, 6. 8). 

LuckOy the Egyptians did not, as a general rule, 
go on to conclude that their own actions were 
unchangeably predestined ; the influence of Fate 
seems to have been restricted to the things that 
might happen to men, and did not extend to their 
actions (ci. FATE [Egyptian]). We have seen that 
‘conscience’ was compared to the ‘voice of God' 
speaking in men ; hut there was no compulsion to 
listen to the voice. 

It is quite an exceptional case when Sinuhe in the tale excuses 
himself for his flight to foreign parts by attributing it to the 
‘ will of the god * (Sm. B, 43), ‘ who decreed this flight * (ih. 156). 
And, when the magician disclaims responsibility for the formulae 
he pronounces by saying, ‘ It is not I who say them, it is not I 
who repeat them ; it is Horus who says them, it is Horas who 
repeats them* (Pap. Turin, 136. 8), this is a statement governed 
by quite special conditions. 

That men are free agents is a necessaiy assump- 
tion in everyday life ; that the opposite is true has 
often appeared to men as a necessary deduction 
may sometimes conveniently be rendered ‘will *; so, too, ha^u, 
lit. ‘souls.* 

1 Cf., too, the masculine p-H, yffats, which is rendered in 
Greek by 'AyaShi Aaifjuav, 
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from the notion of causality or fate. The practical- 
minded Egyptians accepted the first view without 
hesitation, and ignored the second. 

4. The range of responsibility. — ^The extent and 
limits of responsibility are questions on which 
there is hut little Egyptian evidence. It is very 
probable that madness was attributed to possession 
by demons — a belief now universal in the Orient ; 
we know for a fact that illness was thought to be 
due to the presence of haunting spirits of the dead 
(cf. art Demons and Spirits [Egyp.]). Again, 
it may have been held that families were jointly 
responsible for the acts of their individual members, 
though this cannot perhaps be quite legitimately 
deduced from the assurance given that a man’s 
children benefit by his good deeds [Urh. i. 129), 
and will have to bear the consequences of his bad 
ones (Petrie, Koptosy London, 1896, pi. 8, 6; 
Lepsius, DtnhmMtry Berlin, 1849-59, iii. 140c). 

5. 'Hie question of disinterestedness. — Egyptian 
moralists may now and again have caught a glimpse 
of the ^ loftiest^ heights of ethical thought — ^the 
conception of right as its own sufficient reason, 
regardless of consequences ; hut in general their 
teaching was on a lower plane. 

‘Excellent ia ri^ht/ exclaims the wise Ptahhotep, ‘and 
endureth and prevaileth ’ ; upon this irreproachable sentiment 
there quickly follows a pniaential consideration which com- 
pletely spoils its elevated tone ‘ Never has wickedness brought 
its venture safe to port ; wrongdoing stealeth away riches ’ 
(P^. Brit. Mus. im09y 2, 7-0s=jPmse, 6. 5-6). 

The Egyptians were very sensitive about their 
reputation, and often boasted of having won the 
approval of their f ellows. 

*I did what all men approved/ says one noble (Urifc. i. 76) j a 
hackneyed phrase of the funeral stel® is, *1 dOld what men 
loved and what the gods approved ' (e.g. Vrk, Sv. 131, 484). It 
was an ancient proverb that * the good deeds of a man are his 
monument, an e^ nature is oblivion ‘ (PSBA xviii. C1895-96] 196). 

In the desire for a good reputation the extreme 
limit of E^ptian disinterestedness is reached ; it 
was deemed the highest possible virtue for a man 
to * raise up a good name^ in his city {Shipwrecked 
Sailor, 169), though, of course, me desire for 
approval is a self-seeking motive only a little less 
crass than other selfish motives. Naturally it was 
more profitable to a man that he should stand w'ell 
with the king than that he should be respected by 
the people at large; the E^ptian noble, in the 
nawet^ of his soul, esteemed himself even more for 
the ^ood opinion in which Pharaoh held hinn than 
for his fair fame among his equals. Blended with 
protestations of his generosity, his love of justice, 
and so forth, we frequently find him describing 
himself as ‘ beloved 01 his master,’ or as one ‘ with 
whose excellence the lord of the two lands was 
content.’ In such a high degree was the Pharaoh 
considered to be the patron and recompenser of 
virtue that he was known as * the good God * and 
‘ the lord of Eight.’ 


Thua an official relates, * I did right for the lord of Right, for 
I knewl^ 18 pleased at it’ (Urk. iv. 941). To Eameses ii. it is 
•aid : Thy toupe ia the ahime of Right* {Kubwn Stele 18). 

Yet, in spite of the absolute form of the govem- 
ment under the Pharaohs, the popular ver<uct was 
held of high account. The speech of king Thutmosis 
III. in appointing his Minister of Justice illustrates 
this point in rather a remarkable way; among 
other things it is said ; 


If a man mspire fear overmuch, there ia some Injustice i 
mm in opinion of men* ; and again, * As for the chief acril 
of the TOer, Scnb^e of Righteousness is what he ia callec 
(Newbewy, L^e of Rekhmara, London, 1900, p. lOX 

6. Virtue rewarded upon earth: Egyptia 
pessimism.—It was very generally believed tha 
virtue reaps its own reward upon earth. A ma 
who has favoured us with a long catalogue of hi 
virtues ends with an address to mankind : 

speak to you, O mortals ; listen and do the good deec 
5e done the like* (Urk. ii 
61, (rf, 65). To a king it 1 . 8 . said : ‘ Do the right that thou mavei 
live long in the land * (Zl xiv. [1876] 108). ^ 


The theological expression of this idea was 
follows ; ^ 

; God returns evil to him who does it and right to him who 
bnnp it ’ (Urk. jv, 492). 

‘ The fear of God ’ (iS. 64) might also be a power- 
ful inducement to good conduct, inasmuch as 

* God knoweth that which is in the body ... his eyes nerceiV# 
men’s characters in their livers’ (Newberry, 8. S9). ^ 

Of course the E^ptians were well aware that 
often it is the bad and not the good who prosper 
and a passage in a literary satire illustrates the 
fact that rank and comfort were sometimes oh- 
tained without any superabundant merit (Anast i 
9. 4-6), That all men are sinners is assumed "as 
axiomatic in a passage of the Book of the Dead 
(ed. Naville, Berlin, 1886, pp. 17, 44). The wicked- 
ness of the world and the predominance of vice 
over virtue form the theme of a whole class of 
pessimistic writings, of which several specimens 
have survived. Here social conditions are depicted 
as topsy-turvy —the slaves have usurped the place 
of the rich, murder and rapine prevail, the righteous 
dwell alone and in misery. From this state of 
afiairs one author draws the conclusion that life is 
not worth living (A. Erman, Das Gesprach eines 
Lebensmiiden mit seiner Seele, Berlin, 1896) ; an- 
other gives as the cause the impiety of mankind 
and the callousness of their ruler (A. H. Gardiner, 
The Admonitions of an Egyptian Sage, London! 
1909); for a third writer, anarchy and moral 
dissolution are but a stock literary theme (Brit 
Mus. 5645, in 0^. ci^.). In all these books the 
present calamities are either explicitly or implicitly 
contrasted with a happier condition of Egypt which 
is clearly regarded as normal, and it seems evident 
that Egyptian pessimism was less the outcome of 
I philosophic meditation than the literary reflexion 
of disturbed historical periods like those that 
followed upon the Vlth and Xlllth dynasties. In 
any case, the ethical thought underlying these 
writings is that wickedness and misery are things 
inseparable alike in thought and in reality. 

% Virtue rewarded after death.— That happiness 
after death depended upon a life of virtue and 
uprightness was a belief of gradual growth, which 
ultimately crystallized in the doctrine of the psy- 
chostasta, or weighing of the heart before Osiris. 
This doctrine had at all periods to contend with a 
contrary theory of a more primitive and no less 
tenacious kind, namely, that funerary rites and 
the knowledge of potent formulae were the sole 
passports to eternal bliss. The stage of opinion 
that is found in the Pyramid-texts^ (the oldest 
religious books of the Egyptians) is almost ex- 
clusively of the latter type. Certain passages 
have been quoted to show that ethical considera- 
tions were already beginning to influence the 
conceptions of the future life (Erman, Ag, Bel.\ 
Berlin, 1909, p. 110), hut they still play a very 
unin^ortant part. It must, however, be remem- 
bered that the Pyramid-texts origmally applied 
only to the king, who in a certain sense stood 
above morals, and it is not quite legitimate to 
argue thence to the case of private individuals. 
The stelae and the tomb-inscriptions of the Old 
Kingdom display to us the elements from which 
the later doctrine sprang. On such monuments 
the virtues of the deceased are very often com- 
memorated — evidently in the hope of inducing 
passers-by to recite the funerary formulae, if not 
actually to bring offerings to the tomb ; it was bufc 
a short step to the conclusion that virtue upon 
earth is the necessary condition of happiness in the 
after life. Again, there was always the danger 
that a tomb would be damaged or destroyed by 
enemies or thieves in search of plunder ; against 

1 Our moat ancient copies date from the Vth and Vlth 
dynasties, but the archetype of many of the chapters may be 
hundreds of years older. 
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such risks the dead man had hut one weapon, 
namely, the curse. An oft-repeated formula, cur- 
rent in the Old Kingdom, threatens the violator of 
tombs with ‘judgment through the great God in 
the place where judgment is given ’ (e.g. Vrh. i. 
117, 122, 150) j and we read of ‘ the great God, lord 
of judgment’ (A. Mariette, ies Mastaha de Vancien 
ernpire, Paris, 1881-84, D 19). These phrases give 
us the conception of a Divine being who to some 
extent is the champion of the virtuous dead against 
wicked enemies. Whether Osiris is here already 
meant is perhaps open to some slight doubt ; but 
the Osirian cult was now rapidly gaining ground, 
and it was not long before a certain episode in his 

It was narrated tiiat ^Osiris hims^f^Ead been 
accused by his wicked brother Seth before the 
Divine conclave in Heliopolis, hut by the aid of 
Thoth had issued ‘justified’ from the ordeal 
(Erman, 41, 116).^ Soon every Egyptian found 
pleasure in identifying himself with Osiris, and in 
regarding himself as destined to share the fortunes 
of the goa, and at last after death and judgment to 
attain everlasting life ; hence we find the epithet 
makhrow^ ‘ justified,’ appended to the names of all 
deceased men from the early Middle Kingdom 
onwards^ (Maspero [Mtudes de mythologies Paris, 
1893 ff., i. 93 ff.] takes a wrong view of the word). 

8. Chapter 125 of the Book of the Dead. — In the 
doctrine of the psychostasia the identity of the 
judged man with Osiris is nearly, thou^ not 
^uite, lost to sight ; Osiris here is the Divine ' 
judge, the king of the dead, and the ‘ prince of 
eternity’ The famous chapter of the Book of the 
Bead known to Egyptolof^ists as ch. 125 comprises 
a picture of the scene of judgment (see preceding 
page), and a long text giving the words supposed 
to he spoken on the occasion. 

In & great hall,® the roof of which is crowned witli flames of 
fire alternating with the symbol of Right, sits Osiris enthroned 
under a canopy. He is accompanied by his sisters Isis and 
Nephthys, ana the sons of Horns are also present. At the back 
of the hall are seated the dread assessors of Osiris, fort^-two in 
number, corresponding, as some have supposed, to the forty-two 
nomes or provinces of Egypt. In the foreground is the great 
balance, with the heart of the deceased in one of its pans and 
the feather of Ma'et (Right) in the other. The dog-headed 
Anubis examines the tongue of the balance, and the ibm Thoth, 
the * scribe of the gods,’ announces the result to Osiris. Hard by 
there squats a sinister-looking animal, ‘ a crocodile in its fore- 
parts, in the midst a lion, ana behind a hippopotamus * ; it is 
the * devourer of the dead ’ who fail to support the test. 

Neither the picture just described nor the text 
belonging to it has come down to us in copies 
earlier than the middle of the XVIIIth dynasty. 
That the text at least is far older is proved by the 
corrnptions it contains, as well as by the very 
obvious fact of its composite ori^n. The kernel 
consists of two Negative Confessions, or Kepudia- 
tions of Sins, as they would he better called. The 
older of these (A) contains simple denials of a 
number of specific sins. The later version (B) has 
derived a few of its details directly from A, but 
shows a marked preference for denials of evil 
qualities rather than for denials of evil deeds ; it 
also increases the number of sins repudiated to 42, 
one of the forty-two assessors of Osiris being in- 
voked in each case. The two Confessions were, of 
course, at one time independent ; in ch. 125 they 
have been welded together, and are accompanied 
by prayers to Osiris and to his assessors. The 
variants of the MSS show that there was no una- 

1 It waa doubtless on this occasion that Osiris received the 
‘wreath of righteousness’ n ma'khrm) often named in 
Egyptian texts ; hence the wreath depicted on so many Graeco- 
Roman tombstones, and also the ‘crown of righteousness ((rri- 
ScKMoavviff) of the NT (see Oumont-Gardiner, JUETJi Ixiii. 
11911] 210, 214). 

» The posthumous pilgrimage to Abydos (see below, § xo) is 
said in at least one place (Thebes, tomb of Amenemhet, no. 83) to 
have had as its object the * f etching of justification ’ (ma'khrow). 

* The vignettes vary considerably ; the above description does 
not adh<^re to any one particular example. 


nimity in the interpretation of the particular 
denials, many of which are still obscure to Egyp- 
tologists. The following rendering contains all the 
more interesting parts of the chapter.^ 

(Title ) : What is said on arriving at the Hall of Righteousness 
pit. the double Right, a common but unexplained expression], 
the purging of N, from, all the evil he hath done, in the sight 0 / 
the gods. 

‘ Hail to thee, O great God, lord of Righteousness. I am 
come to thee, my Lord, I have drawn nigh to see thy beauty. I 
know thee, and I know the names of the forty-two gods who are 
with thee in the Hall of Righteousness, who live on the Har- 
bourers (?) of Evil, and who gulp down their blood on that day 
of the reckoning up of characters before Onnophris [i.e. Osiris, 

* the good Being Behold, thy name is “ the twin daughters 
Merti ” [i-e., perhaps, the two all-seeing eyes of God], Behold, 1 
am come to thee ; I have brought Eight unto thee, and I have 
removed wickedness from thee.’ 

(Confession A) : * I have done no wickedness to men. I have 
not brought misery upon my fellows. I have not wrought in- 
juries in the place of right. I have not known what is not [sic ; 
probably corrupt]. I have not done mischief. I have not made 
' the beginning of every day laborious in the sight of him who 
worked for me. My name has not approached the ship of him 
who is First [? i.e. men have not cried out to Re execrating my 
name]. I have not slighted (?) God. I have not impoverished 
the poor. I have not done what the gods abominate. I have 
not traduced the slave to him who is set over him. I have not 
caused hunger. I have not caused weeping. I have not slain. 

I have not commanded to slay. I have not made every one 
suffer. I have not decreased the meals in the temples. I have 
not diminished the loaves of the gods. I have not taken away 
the oblations to the blessed dead. I have not committed forni- 
cation or impurity in the service of the god of my city. I have 
not added to or taken from the corn-measure. I have not 
diminished the palm [an unit of measurement; some MSS 
‘ acre ’]. I have not falsified the cubit of the fields. I have 
not added to the weights of the scales. I have not tampered 
with the plummet of the balance. I have not taken away 
the milk from the mouth of the child. I have not driven 
the flocks from their pasture. I have not snared the birds, 
bones of tbe gods [sic ; quite obscure]. I have not caught the 
fish of their pools (?). I have not diverted the water in its 
season. I have not dammed running water. I have not 
quenched fire in its (appointed) time. I have not neglected the 
feast-days in respect of their sacrificial joints. I have not held 
back cattle from the perquisites of the ^od. I have not hin- 
dered the god in his goings forth (i.e. his processions). I am 
pure I I am pure I I am pure 1 I am purer 
(Confession B): *0 Broad-of-Gait, coming forth from Helio- 
polis— I have not done wickedness. O Fire-embracer, coming 
forth from Kher-Ahau— I have not robbed. 0 Possessor-of-the- 
nose, coming forth from Khmun — 1 have not been grasping (?). 
[From this point onwards the names of the demons are omitted.1 
I have not stolen. I have not slain men. I have not diminished 
the corn-measure. I have not done crookedness. I have not 
stolen the property of the god. I have not spoken falsehood. I 
have not taken away food. I have not been resentful (?). I have 
not been neglectful. I have not slain any sacred animals. . . . 
[obscure]. 1 have not robbed the loaves. I have not 

been an eavesdropper. I have not been a gossip. I have not 
made mischief in matters not my own. I have not lain with a 
married woman. I have not committed impurity. I have not 
laid schemes. I have not been neglectful [nc], I have not been 
hot in reply. I have not been deaf to words of truth. I have 
not made disturbances. I have not made another weep. I have 
not . . . the copulator who was copulating. I have not made 
suppressions.^ I have not reviled, I have not been violent. I 
have not been hasty. I have not neglected the nature of the 
god's satisfaction. I have not multiplied words in speaking. I 
have not done harm to the doer of evil. I have not railed 
against the king. I have not waded over the water [sic]. I have 
not been loud of voice. I have not railed against the god. I 
have not been puffed up. I have not made comparisons with 
myself [i.e. compared myself with others]. I have not made a 
show with possessions not my own. I have not slighted (?) the 
god in my city. 

Praised be ye, ye gods I I know you and I know your names. 
I fall not a prey to your swords. Ye shall report to this god 
whom ye follow nothing evil concerning me. I have had no 
fault towards you. Ye shall speak the truth concerning me 
before the Universal Lord. For I have done Righteousness in 
Egypt, I have not railed against the god, and I have bad no 
fault towards the king of my time. 

Praised be ye, ye gods who live in the Hall of Righteousness, 
in whose body is no lie and who live upon the truth. ... I have 
done what men command and that wherewithal the gods are 
pleased. I have given bread to the hungry, water to the thirsty, 
clothes to the naked, a ferry-boat to the boatless. I have made 
offerings to the gods, and oblations to the blessed dead. Save 
me and protect me. . . .’ 

9, Comments. — The importance of the two lists 
of sins contained in this chapter has often been 
grossly exaggerated. From the observation that 
no reference is made to family duties, it has been 

1 Another translation, differing considerably from that here 
given, will be found in art. Confession (Egyptian). 

2 Erman is wrong in translating, ‘ I have not felt remorse.’ 
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argued that these were not specially emphasized 
at the time when the lists were drawn up ; and 
the prominence accorded to certain petty offences 
against religion is urged as a proof that they were 
considered as heinous as calumny or murder. Far 
worse than such deductions is the comparison of 
the two versions in order to distinguish an earlier 
from a later condition of ethical thought.^ All 
such arguments are based on the unproved and 
wholly unwarranted assumption that the ‘ Negative 
Confession ’ is, as it were, a canonical repudiation 
of all the sins that were considered heinous. The 
very existence of two lists differing in their details 
is in itself an indication that neither possessed any 
high degree of authority ; moreover, both exhibit 
all the signs of careless and hasty compilation. 
We may be sure, too, that, if great weight had 
been attached to the precise text, more trouble 
would have been taken to preserve it from corrup- 
tion. The truth is that the nature of the sins 
denied was not the central point of interest to the 
author or authors of the chapter. Their aim, so 
far from being an ethical one, was essentially, 
though perhaps not quite consciously, anti-ethical. 
Accepting the prevalent belief that happiness in 
the hereafter is conditioned by a previous life of 
innocence upon earth, they proceeded to elaborate 
an incantation such as might hoodwink the Divine 
Judge and enable the dead man to evade the 
natural consequences of his sins. Chapter 125 of 
the Book of the Dead claims to impart knowledge 
of the words to be spoken on entering the Hall of 
Righteousness; the tacit assumption is that a 
knowledge of the names of the judge and his 
assessors and of what sins to deny was as service- 
able a means of attaining eternal felicity as the 
cleanest of consciences. Whether the sins repudi- 
ated had actually been committed or not was a 
matter of comparative indifference ; the main point 
was that the deceased should be ready with his 
denials. Nor was it necessary for him actually to 
commit the chapter to memory ; he in whose tomb 
it was inscribed, or with whom a papyrus contain- 
ing it was buried, might feel himself perfectly safe 
as regards the judgment to come. Chapter 125 is, 
in fact, just such another magical document as 
that Leyden papyrus (no. 347) which contains 
spells for aiding a man who had been taken be- 
fore a court of justice ‘to issue thence justified’ 
{Tna'khrow), 

To sum up : it has been seen how a non-ethical 
theory of the future life, wherebj?- it was contingent 
on the performance of certain rites and the recita- 
tion of certain formulae, gave rise to a theory in 
which ethics was of paramount importance ; and 
it has been seen how ch. 125 of the Book of the 
Dead, while acknowledging the truth of the latter 
view in principle, finds a means of subordinating 
it to the earlier view in practice. 

10 . The story of Osiris.— In the doctrine of the 
psychostasiaf Osiris appeared as the perfect judge, 
the arbiter of human character and ruler of the 
virtuous dead. The origin and the early nature 
of Osiris are shrouded in obscurity, but at a very 
ancient date he became the prototype of the bene- 
ficent Pharaoh. Mythology told now Osiris had 
succumbed, after a long and prosperous reign, to 
the machinations of his wicked brother Seth, who 
mutilated his body and scattered his limbs. At 
length Isis, the faithful wife of Osiris, succeeded 
in collecting his remains, and infusing new life 
into them by dint of her magical power ; but 

1 It will be noted that the passages quoted throughout this 
article are of very various dates. The reason is that it is seldom 
possible to trace any development of Egyptian ethical ideas, and 
a historical treatment is therefore precluded. It is likewise 
impossible, with the evidence at our disposal, to di^rnguish 
between the different moralities of different grades of Egyptian 
society. 


henceforth Osiris was a shadowy being ruling 
among the dead, while his son Horns, having 
taken vengeance upon Seth, sat upon the throne 
of the living. It is, doubtless, owing to its human 
interest and pathos that the story of Osiris took 
so firm a hold on the imagination ot the Egyptians ; 
and, as we have seen, every Egyptian who died 
claimed to be another Osiris, destined at last to 
conquer the powers of evil, and to awake to a 
happier and never-ending life. Pilgrims flocked 
to Abydos, which had become (though not much 
before the Middle Kingdom) the traditional burial- 
place of the god; and, as every one sought to 
establish for himself a cenotaph in that city, it 
was sometimes called ‘the island of the Just’ 
(Gardiner, Literary Texts^ Leipzig, 1911, i. 7, note 
1).^ In the temple-cults all the other gods were 
gradually assimilated to Osiris ; and the Pharaoh, 
whom a fiction always represented as the chief 
officiant, played the part of the ‘loving son’ Horns 
(A. Moret, Le Bituel du culte divin journalier^ 
Paris, 1901). In Ptolemaic times, Osiris was 
blended with a newly introduced god, Serapis, 
and henceforth his importance waned ; but at the 
same time the popularity of Isis increased, and it 
was in her shrines that the Osirian faith was kept 
alive throughout the length and breadth of the 
Roman Empire. 

II. The gods as guardians of morality.— As the 
personification of ml that is good, Osiris acquired 
the title of Onnofre (Onnophris), * the good being,’ 
besides which he was known as ‘the great God, 
the lord of Right.’ Seth came to be regarded as 
the essence of evil ; and, though his cult persisted 
in certain places where the secondary antithesis to 
Osiris had not been able to dislodge the primitive 
cult, his image was generally held in abhorrence, 
and at certain periods was obliterated from the 
monuments. Irie gods of the Egyptians were 
collectively regarded as good, thou^ individually 
they might be bad or neutral : thus, in narrating 
his virtues, a noble says, * I did what all the gods 
loved’ {ZA xlv. [1908] 125). We have seen above 
that ‘God’ — the vague entity which not seldom 
takes the place of more explicitly named divinities 
in Egyptian texts — was looked upon as the dis- 
penser of rewards and punishments. This concep- 
tion was, doubtless, a generalization due to the 
importance of the local gods. Every Egyptian 
felt himself specially dependent upon and bounden 
towards the ‘god of his city’; and that deity, 
whatever his individual name or characteristics, 
was at bottom nothing but the personified feeling 
of the community, and hence, as a matter of course, 
also the guardian of the ethical code. Besides 
Osiris there were other specific deities, who were 
thought of as judges or patrons of virtue. Amen- 
Re is called the ‘Vizier of the poor, who taketh 
not the bribes of the guilty’ [Fap, Bologna^ 1094, 
2, 4). Thoth, the scribe of the gods, is also ‘ the 
Vizier in heaven,’ and Ptah is the ‘ lord of Right 
or Truth.’ On-hor (Onnris) also was frequently 
appealed to as arbitrator (Gardiner, Literary Texts^ 
i. 16, note 4). That the gods were regarded as 
righteous judges is indicated by the frequent re- 
course that litigants had to them ; numerous 
ostraca of the New Kingdom, from the Theban 
necropolis, tell how cases of petty theft, debt, and 
commercial disputes were decided in the shrines of 
the local deity, the deified king Amenhotep, who 
nodded in answer to the questions put to him by 
his priest (Erman, Sitzungsh. d. kon. Preuss. Akad.^ 
1909 ; cf. Divination [Egyp.]). This mode of ob- 
taining justice seems to have superseded all others 
in the XXIst and following dynasties ; and, since 

1 Not seldom the pilgrimage was not performed during a man's 
I lifetime, but his mummy was taken to Abydos before the final 
1 burial rites. 
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this is the period at \vhich the power of the priests 
was paramount, we shall probably not err in inter- 
preting the frequency of trials by oracle as due to 
a deliberate policy of the priesthood, who would 
naturally wish to bring secular matters, as far as 
possible, under their own control. Ma'et, * Right’ 
or * Truth,’ was from the earliest times conceived 
of as a goddess (see Lanzone, Biz. di mitologia 
egizia, Turin, 1881-86, pp. 276-280) ; for the Egyp- 
tians, like the Romans, were by no means averse 
to creating deities out of abstract concepts. Many 
nobles, and especially the judges, received the title 
of ‘priest of Ma'et’ ; and in the New Kingdom we 
even hear of a ‘ temple of Right.’ Whether this 
was an actual shrine or another name for the law- 
courts is not certain ; it is not unlikely that Ma'et 
enjoyed a re^ar cult. The sole significant epithet 
given to her is ‘ daughter of Re ’ ; this relationship 
is explained by the pleasure that the sun-god was 
s^posed to take in virtue, it being even said that 
‘R6 lives upon (i.e. eats) right’ {ma'et). In this 
connexion may be mentioned a ceremony daily 
practised in the temples : the king (or his substi- 
tute, the high priest) offered to the god a small 
image of Maet, seated upon a basket or basketdike 
vessel, a feather on her head, and the sign of life 
in her hands. The meaning of this offering is not 
established ; it is not even clear whether maet, in 
this case, is the goddess of Righteousness or that 
of Truth, the personification of ethical or of intel- 
lectual rightness. 

12. Law and punishment. — A few words must 
he said about Egyptian conceptions of law and 
punishment. For ‘law’ the word was hapy a term 
also employed for ‘custom’; the etymology is 
unknown. The Egyptians codified their laws, as 
indeed everything in Egypt was committed to 
writing. Of the laws themselves we know little 
beyond what the Greek writers have to tell us. 
In the two central courts of justice the vizier sat 
with the forty parchment rolls of the Law open 
before him (Newberry, 2) ; still it was apparently 
enjoined upon him to pay no less attention to 
equity than to law {ih. 10. 4). The Egyptian 
word for ‘punishment’ {sboyet) literally means 
‘teaching,* punishment probably being regarded 
in the light of a lesson and example to others. 
Egyptian punishments seem, on the whole, to 
have been less severe than those inflicted in 
Babylonia ; but magistrates prided themselves on 
making penalties proportionate to the offences. 
Thus, one official states that he ‘inflicted hurt on 
him who inflicted hurt’ {Uric. iv. 969), and that 
he ‘ punished the evil-doer in accordance with his 
evil-doing’ {ib. 971). 

13. Specific moral concepts. — ^We now turn to 
the special side of our subject — the moral judg- 
ments concerning particular vices and virtues. 
The field to be covered is so large that it has 
been found impossible to emphasize any but the 
most salient facts; what is here given must be 
supplemented by the information to be found in 
special articles. 

(1) Homicide was, of course, forbidden : ‘ 1 have 
not slain, I have not commanded to slay ’ (Conf. A). 
That in certain cases magistrates possessed powers 
over life and death is implied by the statement 
of an official ; ‘ There was none who died by my 
counsel’ {Hannover ^ 11 = HTAF xvii. 4). Later, 
in the XVIII th dynasty, the king reserved to him- 
self these powers; the vizier might inflict only 
such punishments as did not involve the cutting 
off of a limb (Newberry, 2. 13). How absolute 
was the might of Pharaoh is shown by the advice 
that is given to the king in a St. Petersburg 
papyrus: ‘Bo not kill a man whose excellence 
thou knowest’ {ZA xiv. [1876] 108). In a case of 
high treason, the condemned were allowed to make 


away with themselves (T. Deveria, Le Pap. iudid. 
aire de Ttcriny Paris, 1868). To kill an adulterous 
wife seemed to the Egyptians quite legitimate 
{Pap. dBrbimy)i and a similar punishment might 
justifiably be exacted from her paramour {Pap. 
Westcary p. 31). That capital punishment was 
not unfamiliar to the Egyptians is shown by the 
phrase which describes any heinous crime as ‘a 
great crime of death.’ No compunction was felt 
in putting captured foes to death {Amada Stele) ; 
sucn an act had, indeed, a religious sanction as a 
sacrifice to the god who had sent Pharaoh forth to 

war. Magicians made waxen images of those whom 
they wished to destroy {Pap. Zee) ; hut this practice 

was, of course, condemned by law. 

(2) Human sacrifice was undoubtedly practised 
in ancient Egypt, notwithstanding Herodotus’ ex- 
plicit statement to the contrary (ii. 45). The 
monumental evidence still needs collection and 
sifting, but there is little doubt that it will confirm 
the affirmations of the classical writers. Diodorus 
(i. 88) speaks of offerings of human beings made 
upon the tomb of Osiris ; and Plutarch preserves 
a tradition (which is not likely to have been in- 
vented) to the effect that red-haired men were 
burnt alive in Eileithyiaspolis {de Is. et Osir. 73, 
with Parthey’s valuable note, p. 272 1). We hear, 
too, of similar sacrifices in Heliopolis, for which, 
however, King Amasis caused waxen images to be 
substituted (Porphyry, de A bst. ii. 56). The models 
of servants who were buried together with their 
lords ver^ probably exemplify the same kind of 
substitution. It has been thought that the cere- 
mony of the tiknuy which was practised at funerals, 
involved human sacrifice ; but this is by no means 
certain. 

(3) Cruelty. — Some of the facts that have already 
been mentioned might be thought to indicate that 
the Egyptians were cruel of disposition ; but the 
treatment of enemies, the punishment of criminals, 
and religious immolations were, in all lands of 
antiquity, equally ruthless and barbarous. It may 
be added in this connexion that in warfare the 
Egyptians were accustomed to cut off the hands 
or the phalli of the slain. Criminals were fre- 
quently deprived of their ears and noses {Decree of 
Haremheh ; Inscr. of Mes). The ordins^ punish- 
ment, however, was the bastinado, which was as 
freely used under the Pharaohs as in the Egypt of 
one hundred years ago. Not even men of rank 
were exempt from chastisement of the kind; an 
official of the Old Kingdom asserts : ‘ I have never 
been beaten before any magistrate since I was 
Wn’ {Urk. i. 75). The general inmression gained 
from the inscriptions is that the Egyptians were 
too easy-going and good-tempered a people to he 
cruel. The infliction of unnecessary pain was 
deprecated : when a Pharaoh suggested, to a magi- 
cian who claimed to he able to replace a severed 
head that he should try his skill on a condemned 
prisoner, he was asked to rest content with an 
experiment on a goose {Pap. Westcar, 8. 16). 

(4) Kindness and benevolence. — Egyptians often 
claim to have been ‘kindly, lovers of men’ {Louvre^ 
C 41 ; Anast. i. 2, 6). The proverbs of Ptahhotep 
praise the man who is conciliatory and friendly ; 
he will find his reward in days of misfortune {Prisse, 
11. If.). *I have not oppressed (my) fellows,’ ‘I 
have not caused weeping,^ are assertions made in 
the N egative Confession (A). The poor and afflicted 
were held to be particularly in need of kindness : 

‘I waa father to the orphan, a husband to the widow, a 
shelter to the cold * {Ban-nover, 11 =* RTAP xvii. 4) ; * I saved 
the miserable man from him who was more powerful than he 
(Petrie, Denderehy London, 1900, p. 8). 

Suppliants were to he treated with exceptional 
patience : 

‘If thou art a ruler, be willing to listen when a suppliant 
speaks. Do not repel him until his body is rid of that which he 
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intended to teU the^. He who is in trouble loves to pour out 
his heart concerning: that on account of which he is come. 
When a man repels petitions, people say, “Why does he dis- 
regard them?” ’ (Frisse, 9. 3-6). 

(5) Charity. — No virtue was more incumbent 
upon the rich than generosity to the needy: 

‘I gave bread to the hungry, clothes to the naked* ( TJrk. i. 
122), and like phrases, encounter us at every turn. ‘ I caused 
the peasant to carry home corn together with his wife, and the 
widow together with her son* is the boast of a noble of Syut 
(F. L. Griffith, Si'U^ London, 1889, pp. 16, 9-10). An ostracon 
of the New Kingdom bitterly reproaches a rich and childless old 
man with not having adopted a son {Berlin Pap. 10627). 

(6) Hospitality is partly covered by the quota- 
tions already given. In one passage we read : 

* Do not make a funeral feast without thy neighbours, in order 
that they may stand round thee mourning on the day of burial ' 
{Petrie Ostracon, 11). In another passage it is said : ' Do not 
sit at meat while another stands, but stretch forth for him thy 
hand towards the food * ; for ‘ one is rich and another poor,’ and 
* he who was rich last year is a wayfarer this ’ {Any, 7. 3-6). 

(7) Regard for old age. — To succour the aged 

was regarded as highly meritorious ; but it would 
appear that this was looked upon less as a duty 
towards a highly respected class than as an act of 
charity towards the feeble. The disadvantages 
of old age were vividly present to the Egyptian 
mind {Prisse, 4. 2-5. 3) ; but, on the other hand, 
length of years brought with it high honour and 
esteem [imakh). The Egyptians frequently ex- 
pressed the h^e that they would attain the age 
of 110 years. The vizier Rekhmere says of himself: 
' I tended the old man, I gave to him my staff ; I 
caused aged women to say, “This is a happy time”' 
(Newberry, 7. 23). ‘ To bury the aged ’ was a vir- 

tuous deed \PSBA xviii. [1895-96] 196); to scoff 
at decrepit old people, a very wicked one {Petrie 
Ostracon, 11). 

(8) Regard for parents and close relatives. — A 
Theban high priest thus describes his behaviour 
towards his father : 

* I was a staff-of-old-age by my father’s side while he was yet 
upon earth. I went in and out at his command, and trans- 
gressed not the utterance of his mouth. 1 did not make little 
of that wherewith he charged me. ... I did not pierce him 
with many glances, but my face was downwards when he spoke 
to me. I n^e not bold to do that whereof he was unaware. I 
knew not the handmaid of his house ; 1 lay not with his serving- 
maid. I did qpt curse his butler ; nor did I enter in before him 
violently’ {ZA. xlvii. [1910] 92). Another great man of the 
XVIIIth dynasty quaintly remarks that he ‘did not strike his 
father or curse his mother ’ (UrI;. iv, 490). 

Filial obedience was rigorously inculcated : 

‘An obedient son is as a follower of Horus; it fares well 
with him in consequence of his obedience ; he groweth old and 
attaineth reverence, and telleth the same to his children, renew- 
ing the teaching of his father’ (Prisw, 17. 10-12). 

It was the duty of a son to take his father’s place 
in his office when the latter had grown old ; a son 
who did this received the honorific title of * staff- 
of-old-age ’ (see the first q^uotation above, and the 
references there given). A father had the obliga- 
tion to treat his son well, as being of his own flesh 
and blood, but only if he showed obedience ; if he 
neglected this duty, his father was bidden to ‘ turn 
him out; he is not thy son, he was not bom to 
thee’ {Pap. Brit. Mns. 10509, 3, 17). The god 
Horus, son of Isis and Osiris, was the pious son 
par excellence, and hence earned the epithet ‘ pro- 
tector of his father ’ {noz hvr iotef). Every son had 
the obligation to officiate in the burial ceremonies 
of his father, though it appears that, in the absence 
of an heir, a priest, called ‘his loving son,’ could 
act as a substitute. Even long after the death of 
the parents, it was considered right for the children 
to ‘pour water to’ their ‘ father and mother who 
rest within the Yalley ’ {Maxims of Any, 3. 4). In 
return, the deceased parent would come back ‘to 
visit his home of the living, and to be a protection 
to his children’ {Urk. iv. 491). 

Though, as has been shown, the duties towards 
the father were considerable, the mother was ac- 
counted nearer of kin ; the maternal brothers 
ranked before brothers by the same father only 
(e.g. Prisse, 10. 3) ; and heirship, at least in the 
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royal and princely families, was reckoned in the 
line of the mother. But it was, above all, the 
mother’s tender care to her children that gave her 
so great a claim upon their affection ; the Egyp- 
tian moralist pleads the cause of the mother in 
eloquent words : 

‘Give back twofold the sustenance that thy mother gave 
thee. Support her as she supported thee. Long did she bear 
the burden of thee, and forsook thee nob. Wken thou wast 
born after thy term of months, she carried thee on her 
shoulder ; three years long her nipple was in thy mouth. . . . 
She put thee to school when thou shouldst be taught thy 
letters, and waited upon thee daily, bringing food to the 
hungry ones in her home. Thou becamest a stripling and 
didst take to thee a wife, and art established in thy house. 
Cast around thine eye for one who hath borne thee, seek the 
man who hath nurtured thee as did thy mother I Let her not 
find cause of complaint in thee, or lift up her hands to God, 
lest he hear her cry I ' {Any, 6. 17-7. 8). 

So sacred was the maternal tie deemed, that we 
find the command, ‘ Do not regard a woman as 
thy mother who is not’ {Petrie Ostracon, 11). 

A kindly, affectionate spirit in the family was 
esteemed above other virtues ; often in the Old 
Kingdom a man claims to have been ‘ loved of his 
father, praised of his mother, and beloved of all 
his brethren’ (e.g. Urk. i. 122). Under certain 
circumstances the elder brother might take the 
place of the parents, and in that case exacted 
complete obedience from his juniors {d^Orbiney, 
pp. 1 and 2). 

(9) Wedlock, love, and the position of women. — 

‘ Get thee a wife while thou art yet a youth ’ is the 
advice given by a moralist of the New Kingdom 
{Any, 2. 1); tne reason there mven is ‘in order 
that she may bear thee a son,’ vmo is to receive a 
careful education ; for ‘ happy is the man whose 
household are many ; he is respected in proportion 
to his children.’ From the point of view of the 
man this was the customary condition of opinion ; 
a peasant whose wife has been drowned tells us 
that he does not regret her for her own sake, but 
only for the sake of the children she might have 
borne (Erman, Lehensmude, 79). The wife was, 
nevertheless, to be well treated and loved ; 

‘If thou art well-to-do, found a house, and love th^ wife 
studiously. Fill her stomach and clothe her back ; oil is the 
medicine of her body. Gladden her heart thy lifetime long. 
She is a field that is profitable unto its lord ’ {Prisse, 10. 6-8). 
The Egyptian monuments everywhere depict hus- 
band and wife in attitudes of affection, and the 
phrases ‘ his wife whom he loves ’ and ‘ his sister 
whom he loves’ are amongst the commonest ex- 
pressions found in the hieroglyphs. Forbearance 
18 to be shown to the woman who is wayward and 
given up to amusements : ‘ Be kind to her for a 
season, send her not away, give her food to eat ’ 
{Prisse, 15. 6-7). How tender and passionate the 
love of an Egyptian could be is shown by the love 
poems that nave survived (see Max Muller, Die 
Liebespoesie der alten Agypter, Leipzig, 1899). 
Polygamy seems to have been permitted, but to 
have been unusual; brother-and-sister marriage 
was not rare. Divorce seems to have depended on 
the caprice of the husband ; but the latter bound 
himself by contract, at least in late times, to pay 
an indemnification if he exercised the right to 
repudiate his wife without valid reason (see Grif- 
fith, Rylands Papyri, London, 1909, iii. 116). The 
divorced woman, like the widow, often stood in 
sore need of protection {Eloquent Peasant B 1, 63) ; 
but, since women were allowed to possess pro- 
perty, either position was doubtless often very 
tolerable. The lady of means, from the most 
ancient times onwards, bore the title ‘ mistress of 
a house ’ {neht per). The position of a woman was 
higher than in any other land of antiquity ; not 
only could she aaminister her own possessions, 
but she had testamentary rights and the power to 

f o to law- (see Gardiner, The Inscription of 
■eipzig, 1905). Egypt had many great of 
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whom several reigned independently and with 
OTat prestige, Hatshepsnt of the XVIIIth 
dynasty. 

(10) Sexual morality (for adultery, see above 
under the heading * Homicide ’ and art. Adulteky 
[E^ ptian]). — Pre- nuptial immorality was very 
lightly regarded ; we nnd no prohibition concern- 
ing it in the Negative Confession, and a lord of 
Elephantine in the Vlth even boasts of 

^ having had a good time with women ’ {ZA xlv. 
[1908] 130. Loose women abounded ; and the 
dancing girls who attended the feasts given by 
grandees doubtless belonged to the prostitute 
class. The moralist gives a warning against 
women of this type: 

‘Beware of the strange woman, who is not known in her 
town. Approach her not . . . and know her not in bodily 
wise. A deep and unfathomable water is the woman who is 
^art from her husband ’ (Any, 2. 13-16). 

Eeligious prostitution is attested by Strabo (xvii. 
1. 46) for the priestesses of Amon of Thebes until 
the age of puberty, when they were given in mar- 
riage. The monuments afford no direct confirma- 
tion of this statement, hut certain indications 
make it probable that it is no mere invention. 
Amon was a sensual god, represented, like Min, 
as ithyphallic ; numerous * chantresses ’ (shemayt) 
constituted his harim (khenr), and the wife of 
the high priest bore the title ‘ chief of the ladies 
of the hartm of Amon ’ {Zl xlv. [1908] 127). In 
the New Kingdom most ladies of rank, married to 
men in high stations, called themselves ‘chant- 
resses ’ of one god or another ; even goddesses had 
their harims (ZA xlviii. [1910] 50). The Pharaohs 
had large harims, and it is improbable that concu- 
binage on a considerable scale was confined to the 
royal house ; hut we are ill-instructed on this 
point. The papyri of the New Kingdom give the 
impression that the lower orders, as, for example, 
the workmen of the Theban Necropolis, usually 
form^ loose temporary connexions in lien of legal 
marriages (see Erman, Life in Ancient Egypt, tr. 
Tirard, London, 1894, p. 154). An erotic papyrus 
(at Turin), full of pictures of the coarsest Icind, 
shows that few of the sexual vices of the Orient 
were unknown to Ancient Egypt. In a magical 
papyrus of the Xllth dynasty, Seth appears as a 
paederast seeking to tempt his brother Horns 
(Griffith, Hieratic Papyri from Kahun, 1899, p. 
3 ; cf. Sphinx, ^ xiv. [1910] 39-41) ; and it would 
appear that this crime, like adultery, was a stock 
charge in the indictments brought before the law- 
courts (see Pa>p. Turin, 55. 4). In both versions 
of the Negative Confession, impurity (masturba- 
tion ?) while serving as a lay priest of the god is 
denied. 

(11) PuHty, — Cleanliness, both of the person 
and of the clothing, was scrupulously observed; 
and the houses of the wealthy seldom lacked a 
bath-room {Sinuhe B, 285). The washing of face 
and hands was considered the necessary prelimi- 
nary to a meal (Griffith, Stories of the High 
Priests, Oxford, 1900, p. 44), and sexual acts of 
all sorts were regarded as defiling. Purity in the 
service of^ the gods was strenuously insisted upon 
(Herod, ii. 37); and all grades of priests, pro- 
fessional and lay, shared the name of web, ‘the 
pure priest * (see, further, PURIFICATION [Egyp.]). 
The concept^ of ethical purity was also known, 
though it did not play a very important part ; 
we find it at the end of the earlier Kepudiation 
of Sins (A) ; and wa'b in the metaphorical sense 
means * to be innocent’ (Pop. Mayer B, passim). 

(12) Slavery. — On this subject we have strangely 
little precise information. Prisoners of war were 
often presented as slaves, both to individuals {e‘g. 
Urk. IV. 2. 11) and to the gods {e.g. Newberry, 21). 
There can be little doubt that slaves were very 
numerous, but we have no early evidence as to the 


sources whence they were recruited, or as to the 

f uestion whether they were ever emancipated. 

'rom the XXVIth dynasty legal deeds exmt re- 
cording the sale and transfer of slaves ; also volun- 
tary contracts of servitude, involving not only a 
man’s person but also his children (Griffith, Bylands 
Papyri, hi. 501). 

(13) The right The official theory 

in Ancient Egypt was to the effect that the 
Pharaoh is the sole owner of property ; if his 
subjects hold lands, houses, cattle, and valuables, 
it is because the king has granted them leave to 
do so ; even the tombs of the dead were ‘ the gift 
of the king.’ The temples of the gods, too, were 
the castles which the Pharaoh, their son, had 
built for them ; and each successive monarch con- 
firmed to the gods the possessions accorded by his 
ancestors (see Moret, La BoyauU pharaonique, 
Paris, 1903). Similarly, the booty captured from 
foreign tribes was theoretically regarded as tribute 
which rebellious subjects had failed to render. In 
practice, this theory of property corresponded 
with the reality just in the degree in which the 
royal power was on the rise or on the decline. 
Conquerors who (like Amenemmes I. and Amosis 
I.) reduced the land to order after a period of 
anarchy rewarded their subjects with grants of 
land pretty much as they chose. In periods of 
prosperity the king had to content himself with 
a show of confirming {smlne) already existing 
rights ; or the latter might, as in the first half 
of the Xllth dynasty, he actually under the con- 
trol of feudal families, or, as in the XXIst dynasty, 
be usurped hj a ruling priesthood. The official 
formula remained the same throughout Egyptian 
history, and might doubtless have been used to 
justify taxation, if, indeed, this question was ever 
raised. In actual fact the land was parcelled out 
among a variety of proprietors, all tenacious of 
their proprietorship, which was attested by title- 
deeds and carried with it rights of testamentary 
disposition and alienation by sale. The elaborate 
care with which the land was surveyed and regis- 
tered is only partly explained by the Egyptians’ 
inveterate love of committing things to writing ; 
documentary records were an absolute necessity 
in a land where the annual inundation was apt to 
sweep away all boundary marks. It was a prim- 
ary duty for those in authority to protect pro- 
prietary rights, and the nobles frequently recorded 
the fact that they had ‘succoured him who was 
debarred from his property by one more powerful 
than he’ (Urk. iv. 972), and tnat they had ‘never 
deprived a man of the estate of his father ’ (ib. i. 
123). A great portion of the land was in the 
hands of the priests, being theoretically con- 
sidered the property of the gods. To such limits 
did the encroachments of the priesthood go that, 
in the XXth dynasty, Amon of Thebes possessed 
no less than 864,168 stat of land, 421,362 head of 
cattle, 433 gardens and groves, and 86,486 serfs 
and slaves (see Breasted, Am. Beeords, Chicago, 
1906-7, iv. 97). 

The crime of robbery is frequently mentioned : 

‘ Never have I taken away the property of any man by rob- 
bery’ (Urfc. i. 76); and the subject of a well-known tale of the 
Middle Kinj^^dom is a peasant who has been robbed of his ass 
and its load on a trumpery pretext, and who demands justice 
from the administrator of the province , (Vogelsang-Gardiner, 
Die Klagen des Sauem, Leipzig, 1908). 

Robbery is distinguished from theft in Confession 
B ; it is curious that A makes no reference to 
either sin. Many ostraca and papyri deal with 
cases of petty tneft, but throw no light on the 
penalties imposed on account of it. 

The decree of King Haremheh mentions some stringent 
reforms carried through by that Pharaoh ; the official tax- 
gatherers had been abusing their opportunities in order to rob 
and oppress the peasants ; these offences were thenceforth to he 
punished by banishment to the frontier fort of Zaru, after the 
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offender’s nose had been cut off, or, in less serious instances, 
by a hundred blows of the bastinado inflicted so as to leave 
five open wounds. 

The rich equipment of furniture and jewels buried 
with the wealthy dead was an easy booty to un- 
scrupulous men, and tomb-robbery was committed 
on a large scale. 

In the XXth dynasty it was found that many royal tombs 
had been tampered with, and the legal investigations then 
instituted form the subject of some of the most interesting 
documents from Ancient Egypt (see Newberry-Spiegelberg, 
Excavations in the Thehan Necropolis^ London, 1908). 

(14) Regard for truth and good faith. — Truth- 
fulness was highly esteemed and was barely dis- 
tinguished from * right,’ both conc^ts being 
denoted by the same word ma^et. In Confes- 
sion B the deceased says : ‘ I have not spoken 
falsehood.* But Egypt would not be the Orient if 
lying had not been both practised and regarded in 
many cases as venial. To lie for one’s own ad- 
vantage without harming others was doubtless 
regarded as clever ; it is the root-idea of the 
Negative Confession and of no small part of 
magic. Sinuhe tells us that he wilfully misin- 
formed the Syrian prince who was showing him 
hospitality {Sin. JB, 61). On the funeral stel® it 
is frequently stated that what is there inscribed 
contains no falsehood and no exaggeration ,* in 
Confession B we find the ‘suppression’ of the 
truth denied. In ordinary conversation, assevera- 
tions were reinforced by such oaths as ‘ By Ptah, 
lord of Truth ’ (Right), ‘ As Month praises me ’ ; 
in the law-courts the ordinary oath was ‘As 
Amon liveth, and as the Prince Jiveth,’ but often 
there were added long and circumstantial self- 
curses specifying the penalty to be incurred if 
what is said proves to be untrue (see W. Spiegel- 
berg, Rechtswesen, Hanover, 1892, and Gardiner, 
Inscription of Mes). Lying became a serious 
offence when it involved the interests of others ; 

* I have not said lies concerning another,’ an official main- 
tains {Urk. iv. 120) ; and ‘ I have not traduced the servant to 
his master ' (A) is a frequent claim. 

To render messages faithfully was thought a de- 
sirable habit {Frisse, 7. 3 ; Urh. iv. 120), and 
reliability and obedience towards one’s masters 
are virtues everywhere praised. Honesty in com- 
mercial transactions is emphasized in those state- 
ments of (Confession A which refer to the units of 
measurement and to the balance. ^ The stemming 
or diverting of running water (A), in a land where 
irrigation played so important a part as in Egypt, 
was, of course, a common way of obtaining an 
unfair advantage over other persons. 

(15) Justice. — The endeavour of the magistrate 
was not only to ‘ cause the two parties to go away 
satisfied ’ (Newberry, 4), but to administer the laws 
fairly and in accordance with the command of 
Pharaoh {ih. 10). Great stress was laid on im- 
partiality ; 

* Eegard him whom thou knowest like him whom ^ thou 
knowest not.’ Again it is said, ‘ To put upon the one side ’ — 
the metaphor seems to be from overweighting one scale of the 
balance — *is the abhorrence of God* (id).). The judge must, 
of course, be wholly incorruptible ; * I have not been deaf to 
the empty-handed, I have not received the bribe of any,’ says 
the vizier Rekhmere {ib. 8. 24). In the only civil case of which 
we have full details (XIXth qynasty), a commissioner was sent 
out to make some investigations, and came back with a false 
report to the chief court of which he was a member ; it is clear 
that he had been bribed by one of the parties (Gardiner, 
Inscription of Mes). 

The insistence with which the inscriptions refer 
to incorruptibility and impartiality suggests that 
these virtues were less common than was claimed ; 
nor does the analogy of modern Egypt discourage 
this supposition. The ideal picture of the judge 
drawm m Thutmosis ni.’s charge to Rekhmere is 
up to a high standard of moral enlightenment. 
Besides the indispen!3able qualities of Justice and 
incorruptibility, he is required to possess patience, 
tact, and discretion ; not to be over-lenient or 
over-stem, allowing the litigants to have their 


say, and making it quite clear on what grounds the 
verdict is given (Newberry, 10). 

(16) Demeanour in everyday life. — Good-temper 
was enjoined and admired. 

The chief butler, Thuti (Tomb in Gurna, no. 110), takes credit 
to himself for having been ‘ of pleasant character, self -restrained, 
and free from passion.’ *I have not been hot of mouth,’ i.e. 
hot in reply, is one of the statements in Confession B. 
Pharaoh, indeed, might allow himself to ‘ be en- 
raged like a leopard of the South’ (e.g. Urk. iv. 
139), but his subjects had no such licence. Con- 
tentiousness was considered a fault. 

One moralist gives the precept, * Do not persist in fighting 
with thy neighbours ’ (Petrie Ostracon^ 11), and another advises, 

* Enter not into the law-court, lest thy name stink* (Any, 2. 17). 
Rancour was blamed, and men are hidden not to 
store up memories of small wrongs {Petrie Ostracon, 
11) ; and the words ‘ I have not done harm to the 
doer of evil’ (B) may refer to the virtue oi for- 
giveness. Among the fatalistic Egyptians of to- 
day, gratitude is said to he almost unlcnown. There 
is no exact phrase for gratitude in the old Egyptian 
language, for ‘to praise God’ {dowd nuter) for 
some one is rather to congratulate him than to 
thank him ; in Coptic ‘ I am grateful ’ is rendered 
by oysMOT jj/htt, ‘a favour has been received.’ 
The forgetfulness of benefits received, however, 
calls forth hitter comment in several old texts : 

‘Yesterday is not remembered, and to the doer is not done 
again in these times* (Lebensmiide^ 115). ‘A man has no 
household on the day of troubles, ... he who ate of my food 
conspired against me ’ (Milling en, 2. 6). 

On the subject of friendship the ethical writers 
have much to say. 

The reflexion contained in the words last quoted should teach 
the king to place no confidence in any one (MUlingen, 1. 2). If a 
wishes to keep his friends, he must avoid too close famili- 
arity with their women-folk (Prisse, 9. 8-11). If he wishes to 
ascertain a friend’s real feelings, he should commune with him 
privately, and not seek information from others (ib. 14. 6-9). 
Egyptian dignitaries often assert that they have not had evil 
associates (e.g. ZX xlvii. [1910] 9S). 

Eavesdropping, gossiping, mischief-making, and 
excessive talkativeness are faults named in the 
Repudiation of Sins (B). Self-ingratiation by im- 
proper means is condemned : ‘ Do not make straight 
what is crooked in order to win love’ {Petrie 
Ostracon, 11). Deference to superiors was a duty 
imposed on all; ‘Bow thy back to thy superior^ 
thy overseer from the Palace’ {Prisse, 13. 9--10). 
Distinctions of rank were jealously guarded, and 
etiquette prescribed a strict order of precedence. 

The pictures in the tombs, as well as the inscriptions, prove 
that nobles were approached in deferential attitudes. Before 
Pharaoh all his subjects grovelled in the dust, touching the 
earth with their foreheads ; and it was deemed the highest 
favour to be allowed to kiss the king’s foot instead of the ground 
(Urk. i 62). 

Courtesy and fact were prescribed, especially in 
the company of men of position : 

* If thou art seated at the board of one greater than thee, 
take what he offers thee. . . . Look straight in front of thee, 
pierce him not with many glances. . . . Speak when he addresses 
thee, and laugh when he laughs ; it will please him greatly * 
(Pap. BHt. Mus. 10509, 2. 18-16). 

That obedience was exacted from inferiors^ goes 
without saying; but even so high an official as 
Ineni affirms ( tfrk. iv. 62) ; ‘ I was one who heark- 
ened to what my superior said.’ Pride is very 
often spoken of as a failing : ‘ Do not be proud, lest 
thou he humbled’ {Prisse, 12. 1). Of intellectual 
pride it is said ; 

‘ Do not exalt thy heart on account of thy knowledgre ; take 
counsel with the ignorant as with the wise. For the limit of a 
craft is not to be reached ; there is no perfect craftsman. A 
good saying lies hidden more than an emerald ; it is to be found 
with slave-girls grinding at the mill* {Prisse, 6. 8^10). 

The poor man is not to be treated haughtily {Pap. 
Brit Mus. 10509, 3. 6), for ‘he who possesses virtue 
I possesses riches’ {Prisse, 7. 5). Nor should con- 
tempt he shown to him who has no children, for 
‘ there is many a father in misery, and many a 
mother, and other women are happier than she’ 
{Prisse, 7. 6). The Negative^ Confession has several 
references to pride and vanity : ‘ I have not been 
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puffed up,* ‘I have not compared myself with 
others.* No quotations are required to illustrate 
the great love of ostentation characteristic of the 
Egyptians. Like their modem descendants, the 
ancient people were incurable braggarts, never so 
contented as when airing their virtues and dis- 
playing their own cleverness. 

One of the favourite hooks of the XIXth and XXth dynasties 
has as its subject the rivalry of two scribes, each of whom tries 
to demonstrate his superiority over the other by boasting about 
himself, and depreciating the merits of his fellow (Gardiner, 
Sieratie Texts, Leipzig, 1911, i. 1). 

Discretion was very highly valued ; of many men 
we are told that they were ‘ closed of mouth con- 
cerning what their eyes saw’ (Benson-Gourlay, 
Temple of Mut, London, 1899, p. 326), or ‘ secretive 
in the business of the Palace^ (?7A iv. 47). The 
utility of silence was very well understood, and it 
was prescribed as the best method of coping with 
many difficulties {Prisse, 1.1; 7. 5 ; 11. 9). So, too, 
in B, * I have not multiplied words in talking.* 

(17) Qualities and defects of character, — Under 
this heading we deal with the self -regarding virtues 
and wth various traits of character of which the 
ethical nature is more or less clearly defined. 
Drunkenness was the invariable ending of feasts, 
and seems to have been looked upon as a good joke 
rather than as something culpable. In the tomb- 
paintings, men are shown being carried home drunk 
on the shoulders of their companions; and not 
seldom we are allowed to see a fashionable lady 
who has been overcome with nausea, while an 
attendant rushes to her assistance. Drankenness 
is, however, sometimes deprecated as a bad habit, 
as in the following passage : 

*Do not corrupt thyself by drinking beer. ... A speech 
issues from thy mouth, and thou knowest not who says it. 
Thou fallest and thy limbs are broken, and no one lendeth thee 
a hand. Thy companions in drinking stand and say, “ Away 
with this drunkard 1 ’* Some one comes to seek thee to speak 
with thee, and thou art found lying on the ground like a child* 
{Any, 3. 6-11 ; see, too, Anast, ir. 11. 8-12. 6X 
Gluttony is blamed only in so far as it constitutes 
a breach of good manners : 

* If thou sittest together with many others, reject the food 
thou likest. It is but a little moment of self-restraint, and 
gluttony is had. ... A cup of water quencheth the thirst . . . 
and a little trifle does as a substitute for much ’ (Prisse, 1. 1). 
Sextcal morality has already been discussed. The 
Egyptians occasionally preached moderation and 
the curbing of the appetites, as we have seen ; and 
certain restrictions m diet were demanded by 
religions usage and the rules of purity. Among 
the subjects of the Pharaohs, however, there is to 
be discovered hardly a trace of that asceticism 
which was later to become so marked a feature of 
Egyptian Christianity. On the whole the quest of 
pleasure was encouraged. Ptahhotep says : 

* Follow thy desire as long as thou livesfc ; do not do more than 
has been enjoined so as to shorten the time of thy enjoyment * i 
(Pr^e, 7. 9); and the well-known Song of the Harper gives 
similar counsel, for life is short and death is but decay and 
annihilation (Max Muller, l.c.). But preparation for the here- 
after should be made by the building of a tomb (Any, 8. 14), for 
no man can teU when he will die (Any, 4. 2-3). 

The value of industry was not ignored. 

One official claims to have been ‘ a foreman vigilant on behalf 
of the king’s mother, not distinguishing night from day * (UrJc. 
iv. 47) ; another speaks of himself as * not slothful concerning 
the things entrusted to him* (i6. 959). An ostracon that has 
often been quoted contains the maxim : * Do not spare thy body 
whilst thou art young, for food eometh by the arms and pro- 
visions by the legs * (Petrie Ostracon, 11). 

Courage in battle was always highly rewarded by the 
Pharaoh, the * gold of bravery * and lands and other 
possessions being given to the officers who so dis- 
tinguished themselves (see ZA xlviii, [1910] 143). 
The Pharaoh himself is described as a miracle of 
valour, and is compared with the lion for prowess 
and with the bull for strength. The pursuit of 
wisdom is the last personal attribute that will be 
mentioned under this heading ; it falls within the 
province of ethics as being dependent on volnntaiy 
effort, and as being an object of general approval. 


The man ‘ who knows things * (rahh ihhet) was held 
in high esteem by the Egyptians, and they often 
speak with pride of their intellectual attainments. 

Thus Eekhmere informs ua that he was * clever in all under- 
takings, ardent in inquiry, and a ready listener * ; ‘ I was skilled,’ 
be says, *in the ways of the past, and the things of yesterday 
caused me to know to-morrow * (Newberry, 8. 35-36). 

(18) Duties towards the dead, — In view of the 
care and forethought which the Egyptians ex- 
pended on the construction of their tombs and on 
the continuance of their fnneraiy cult, it is strange 
that public opinion imposed on the living no 
adequate obligation to fulfil the intentions of the 
departed. It is an undoubted fact, and one not 
nntinged with tragedy, that magnificent tombs, 
ornamented with exquisite skill and equipped with 
the costliest furniture during the life-time of their 
owners, were within a few years snfiered to fall 
into decay, and even to become the undisputed 
prey of tomb-plunderers. Filial piety, as we have 
seen, demanded that the son and heir should ac- 
complish his parent’s burial rites ; and it may be 
assumed that none but a few shirked this duty. 
But this first perfunctory service by no means 
assured the permanent welfare of the dead ; offer- 
ings had to be made at the periodical feast-days, 
not for a few years only, but in perpetuity. It 
seems certain that the attentions paid to the dead 
seldom extended beyond a single generation ; and 
in this respect Ancient Egypt stands in signal con- 
trast to China, with its universally-recognized cult 
of ancestors. The Pharaohs, it is true, were more 
assiduous in their veneration of their forefathers 
than the bulk of the people; but, with a little 
qualification, it may fairly be said that in Egypt 
tne cult of the dead existed only in demand, not in 
supply. See, further, Ancestoe-woeship and 
Cult op the Dead (Egyptian). 

(19) Duties towards the gods. — In lands where, 
as in Ancient Egypt, an official cult of the gods 
has been established — wherever, in fact, religions 
observances are not dictated by mere individual 
desires — this cult and these observances become a 
duty. The only question is whether the obligation 
falls on the shoulders of the people^ at large or is 
vicariously discharged by a specially-appointed 
priesthood. The Egyptian priesthood was only in 
part professional; whence it follows that private 
persons, so far as their wealth and position pre- 
scribed, took part in the public worship of the 
gods. How far the populace at large attended to, 
or were supposed to attend to, the gods of the State 
will be discussed in such articles as WOESHIP 
(Egyptian) ; here it will suffice to quote a precept 
wmch enjoins on all men generally the observation 

; of the Divine feast days : ‘ Make the feast of thy 

f od, and repeat it in its season. God is wroth when 
[e is neglected* (Any, 2. 3-4). Various religions 
offences are mentioned in the Negative Confession, 
including fraudulent diminution of the temple- 
offerings, the slaying of sacred animals, and 
blasphemy. There were also prohibitions as to 
food, rules of purity, and much else that cannot 
here he discussed. The fact that the gods rewarded 
virtue (see above) proves that righteousness was 
regarded in one aspect as a duty towards them ; 
and, owing to this religions side of ethics, the re- 
lations of a man with his deity might become very 
intimate. Certain votive stelae of the New King- 
dom exhibit the nearest approach to penitence that 
is found in Egyptian texts; a certain Nefer-abn, 
for instance, humbly confesses that he is a ‘ foolish 
man,* and prays to his god not to punish him for 
his * manifold transgressions ’ (Erman, Ag. Eel.^ 
99, and in detail, Sitz, d. Jeon, Preuss. AJead., 1911, 
no. xlix.), 

14. Conclusion. — In conclusion, a rough moral 
estimate of the Egyptians may be attempted. 
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They were gay, light-hearted, luxurious, and in- 
clined to ostentation; prone to self-indulgence, 
and not proof against sensual temptations. They 
were kind, charitable, and courteous; perhaps 
rather less callous to pain than other nations of 
antiquity. Honesty and incorruptibility were not 
among their strong points, but in this respect they 
were at least able to perceive the ideal standard, 
if they did not attain to it. Intellectually, the 
Egyptians were gifted but not deep ; their aversion 
to dull brooding, and their love of all that is 
artistic and pleasurable in life, are characteristics 
which have played by no means a small part in 
helping to endear them to their modem votaries. 

Litbrattob.— B esides the authorities quoted throughout the 
article the following books may be mentioned : E. Amelineau, 
Essai sur revolution Mstor. et philos. des idies morales dans 
VBgypte andenne^ Paris, 1896 ; W. M. Flinders Petrie, 
Ugion and Conscience in Ancient Egypt, London, 1898. 

Alaf H. Gardwee. 

ETHICS AND MORALITY (Greek). i. 
Homeric age. — The mental attitude of the society 
which Homer depicts was neither introspective 
nor agitated by moral doubts. It belonged to an 
age or action, when bodily strength, courage, and 
resolution were more highly esteemed than un- 
swerving rectitude or pre-eminent wisdom. The 
sagacity of Nestor was treated with formal respect, 
but he had lost in the feebleness of age the posi- 
tion which he had successfully claimed in his 
prime. On the other hand, the counsel of Odysseus 
was the more readily welcomed in consequence of 
his practical resource and military skill. The 
authority wielded by the chieftains over their 
feudal retainers depended on their power to en- 
force it : in the absence of Odysseus and Achilles, 
Laertes and Peleus were too old to watch eifect- 
ively over their sons’ interests, and Teleraachus 
as a mere stripling was ignored. Similarly, the 
nominal over-lordship of Agamemnon failed to 
coerce Achilles, who was strong enough to assert 
his independence. Thus the exercise of the 
humaner virtues was restricted to the bounds of 
family or clan; but within these limits we find 
evidence of a highly developed morality. The 
sanctity attached to the marriage bond may be 
illustrated from the wonderful pictures of Hector 
and Andromache, and of Odysseus and Penelope ; 
and the supreme happiness of a well-assorted 
union is recognized in the words of Odysseus to 
Nausicaa: ‘There is nothing greater or better 
than a husband and wife dwelling together with 
united minds’ {Od, vi. 182 ff.). The position of 
women recognized in the Homeric poems — but 
always within the limits indicated above — was 
characterized by greater freedom and influence 
than was customary at Athens in later times, as 
may be seen in the several cases of Penelope, 
Nausicaa, and Arete the wife of Alcinous {Od, vii. 
66 ), 

Various causes have been assigned for the change, such as 
(1) the fact that the women described in Homer belonged to a 
privileged class, (2) the necessary seclusion imposed by the con- 
ditions of town life, and (3) the contact with the Ionian civiliza- 
tion of Asia Minor (see Mahaffy, Social Life in Qree^\ London, 
p. 147, and T. D, Seymour, lAfe in the Homeric Age, New 
York, 1907, p. 117 ff.). Seymour, in suggesting (p. 128) that the 
society of Homer was ^olic rather than Ionian, refers to the 
abuse directed against the ^olic poetesses by non-sympathetic 
lonians. , 

There is similar evidence of sympathy with 
children (see esp. II. xv. 362, xxii. 499). The 
cases of Euryclea and Eumaeus show that slavery 
was compatible with relations of intimate affec- 
tion and devoted fidelity between the master and 
his household. Beggars and suppliants were under 
the special protection of Zeus, and had an inde- 
feasible claim to hospitality {Od. vi. 208, xiii. 213). 
The same mild spirit was shown in the gentle 
treatment of the lower animals, such as horses 
and dogs ; and the example of the old dog Argus 


{Od. xvii. 292 ff.), who recognized his master after 
twenty years’ absence, is familiar to every one. 
The claims of morality as thus acknowledged im- 
posed obligations which could not be broken with- 
out offending public opinion. The sense of honour 
(aZ5t6s) corresponded to the feeling of resentment 
(pifiecriSi as in II, xiii. 122) with which a disregard 
of propriety was visited. Nevertheless, behind all 
these manifestations of refinement and generosity 
there was a dark background of hardness and 
cruelty. 

In his wrath the Homeric hero was a savage. Patroclus slew 
the son of Amphidamas in anger over a game of knuckle-bones 
{II. xxiii, 88), and Achilles was afraid lest his passion should 
drive him to kill the defenceless Priam, who as suppliant and 
guest could claim his special protection {II. xxiv. 668, 686). 
Mutilation of an enemy is mentioned over and over again with- 
out reprobation (see II. xi. 145, xiii. 202, xiv. 488, etc.). The 
punishment of the treacherous slave Melanthius is carried out 
with brutal and repulsive ferocity (Od. xxii. 474 ff.). In fact, 
in dealing with those who were beyond the pale, the heroic 
warrior showed no pity for unprotected weakness; when a 
town was captured, the old men and children were slain, and 
the women were carried off as the property of the victors (see 
II. xxii. 62; Od. viii. 528 ff.). 

2 . Hesiod. — The poems of Hesiod, whether be- 
longing to a time somewhat later than Homer or 
expressing the sentiments of a lower grade of 
society not articulate in the Iliad and the Odyssey, 
may be regarded as a bridge which enables us to 
cross the gap dividing the heroic from the historical 
age. For in the Works and Days we find the 
earliest signs of a conviction that all is not well 
with the world, that the gods no longer dwell with 
men, and that even honour and resentment (aZj5c6y 
and v^jJiecLs) have departed, abandoning mankind 
to the workings of harsh and malignant jealousy 
( 2001 ). 

* Potter is wroth against potter, carpenter against carpenter ; 
even beggar is envious of beggar, and one minstrel of another * 
(25). * Money is a man’s soul ’ (686). 

Morality is depressed from the heroic level to suit 
the work-a-day requirements of the struggling 
farmer. Life is a continual battle against poverty, 
and the simple virtues which it needs leave no 
room for the exercise of elevated sentiment. In- 
dustry and fair dealing, temperance and simplicity, 
are enjoined : 

* Hard work is no shame ; but idleness is a disgrace * (811). 

* Take a good measure and give as much or even better in re- 
turn, so that in need you may afterwards find sufSciency ’ (360). 
Among the most famous of Hesiod’s sayings is his 
rebuke of the unjust judges who robbed the poor ; 

* Fools 1 they know not how much greater is the half than the 
whole, how mighty a blessing there is in mallow and asphodeP 

ere is plenty of shrewd and homely wisdom, 
breathing the spirit merely of commercial pru- 
dence ; and we are hardly surprised to find a wife 
enumerated as a part of the necessary agricultural 
stock-in-trade (375), or to read the advice that she 
should be chosen after much circumspection, lest 
the neighbours should have cause to mock (701). 
But we reach a higher level in the crowning ex- 
hortation to Perses. 

‘ Vice is easy of attainment even by the crowd ; for the road 
is smooth and she dwells hard by. But the Immortals have 
placed Toil in front of Virtue ; long and steep and rough at 
first is the path that leads to her ’ (287 ff.). 

3 . The age of the gnomic poets and the Seven 
Wise Men. — In this period thought began to be 
consciously directed to moral questions. A change 
had taken place in the political conditions of 
Greece : the old feudal monarchies had passed 
away, and were succeeded by a long period of un- 
rest. At first the domination of an aristocratic 
class and subsequently tbe rise of the tyrants, 
nominally as the champions of the masses, but 
actually in the interest of absolutism, kept the 
communities agitated with successive upheavals of 
internecine strife. Insecure^ of their lives, men 
were brought face to face with the hard necessi- 
ties of a struggle for existence. Hence in all the 
literature of the time a vein of melancholy may 
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be traced, to be seen in its fullest outcrop when 
Theognis writes : 

* It is best of all things for the sons of earth not to be born, 
or to see the bright rays of the sun ; or else after birth to pass 
as soon as possible the gates of death, and to lie deep down 
beneath a weight of earth ^ (425 ft.). 

Debarred by stress of present anxiety from cele- 
brating the glories of the past, the creative instinct 
found an ouUet in recording the lessons of peponal 
experience. The more individual and passionate 
outbursts of the lyric poets are of less direct im- 
portance to a survey of morality. But the elegiac 
writers, and especially Mimnermus, Solon, Phocy- 
lides, and Theo^is, contain a mass of proverbial 
wisdom to which after ages never ceased to ap- 
peal. Trite and commonplace as much of their 
writing seems to a modern reader, their immediate 
audience judged very differently. 

*To obtaia concise and abstract maxims upon the etiiics of 
society, politics, and education was to them a new and inestim- 
able privilege. In the gnomic poets the morality which had 
been merely implicit in Homer and Hesiod received separate 
treatment and distinct expression. The wisdom which had 
been gradually collecting for centuries in the Greek mind was 
tersely and lucidly condensed into a few pregnant sentences. 
These sentences formed the data for new syntheses and higher 
generalizations, the topics for enlarged investigation, the 
“middle axioms" between the scattered facts of life and the 
unity of philosophical system * (J. A, Symonds, &reeh Po$ts\ 
London, 1877, i. 102). 

The poets were, iu fact, the educators of Greece (cf. 
Isocr. ii. 43, and see K. J. Preeman, Schools of 
MellaSf London, 1907, p. 247); and to this age 
belongs the formulation of all that was most 
characteristic in Greek popular morality. The 
dramatists were steeped in this literature, and 
their sententious passages often prove to be adapta- 
tions from some gnomic poet; thus Sophocles in 
Oed. CoL 1225 reproduced the above-quoted lines 
of Theognis, just as in fr. 329 he paraphrased 
Theogn. 255, and in fr. 286 Theogn, 215, 

Similar considerations apply to the traditional 
utterances of the Seven Wise Men. They belonged 
to the latter part of this era, the age of the tyrants : 
indeed, one of them, Periander, was himself tyrant 
of Corinth, and another, Pittacus, tyrant of Myti- 
lene. They were happily described oy Dicaearchus 
(fr. 28 [FmCt ii, 243]) as * neither adepts nor 
students of philosophy, but men of intelligence 
endowed with some legislative capacity.’ iJ- 
though Thales and Solon distinguished themselves 
independently, the others were merely convenient 
eponyms to whom could be attached such scraps 
of unappropriated wisdom as were handed down 
from one ^neration to another (for the details, 
see Diels, Fragments der VorsoJeratikeT^t Berlin, 
1907, p. 518). The famous ‘Nothing too much,’ 
attributed to Solon and repeated by Cleobulus 
as ‘Measure is best,’ comes from the innermost 
kernel of Greek sentiment. 

Phocylides (fr. 18) praised the middle rank as the happiest ; 
Solon (fr. 2) rebuked the insolence (ti/Spts) of the popular 
faction, arising from the excess which they could not check ; 
and Aristotle followed popular opinion when he defined Virtue 
as a Mean. Closely akin is the saying of Pittacus, Koxphv 
which is inadequately rendered * Know the right season,’ since 
(as may be seen from the Lexicons) is not limited to 
time, '^eognis (401), enlarging upon this text, gave a wider 
application to the words of Hesiod, who recommended the 
farmer not to overload his waggons (Op. 694). 

It should be observed that in recommending modera- 
tion the Greeks were impelled as much by sesthetic 
and intellectual motives as by the strictly moral 
consideration that the free indulgence of the 
appetites is harmful. But, in fact, no such dis- 
tinction was known to them. Sappho had testified 
to the identity of the beautiful with the good (fr. 
101) ; and the fact that we have no word corre- 
sponding to KdK6t is no less significant than the 
absence from Greek of terms capable of expressing 
adequately the ideas of ‘duty^ and ‘sin.’^ The 
intellectual aspect of Greek morality appears still 
1 It is unnecessary to show that (or Siov) and aaotn-La. 

do not fill the gap. 


more strongly in Chilon’s yvwdL <r6avr6v, ‘ Know 
thyself,’ which, together with fiTjdiv dyap, was in- 
scribed on the front of the temple of Apollo at 
Delphi. In its most obvious application it recalls 
the advice given by Pythagoras to his pupils, that 
they should always, on their return home, put 
to themselves these questions: ‘Whither have I 
strayed ? What have I done ? Which of my duties 
was unfulfilled?’ (Diog. Laert. viii. 22). But it 
was capable of a wider simificance, and was inter- 
preted by Plato in the Charmides (164 D) as a re- 
commenuation of understanding thereby 

a proper examination by the observer of his own 
capacity. In this sense it was adopted by the 
tragic poet Ion (fr. 55) : ‘ Know thyself is but a 
brief saying, and yet is a task so great that Zeus 
himself alone can master it.’ 

An increased reco^ition of the importance of 
justice is characteristic of an age which continued 
and developed the strain of wisdom introduced by 
Hesiod {Op. 320, etc.). 

Solon declared (fr. 18) that unjust gains bring their own 
retribution ; and Theognis (197) writes to the same effect, that 
riches righteously acquired are a sure possession, hut dis- 
honesty, though it seems to prevail for the time, issues finally 
in ruin. And Chilon said (fr. 10 [Diels]) : * Choose loss rather 
than shameful gain, for the one will hurt for the moment, 
but the other will never cease to be a curse.’ Phocylides (fr. 15 
« Theogn. 147) went so far as to declare that all^ virtue is 
comprehended in justice ; and this view afterwards' exercised 
considerable influence on the ethical systems of Plato and 
Aristotle (see Arist. Mh. Me. v, i. 1129b, 29). 

The greater the value attached by men to the 
observance of justice in their mutnm dealings, the 
keener was the disappointment with which they 
viewed the apparent tardiness of the gods in visit- 
ing with retribution the transgressions of the un- 
just. The poets were forced to conclude that, 
while the actual sinner escaped, his crime was 
expiated by the sufferings of his descendants 
(Solon, fr. 4, 27-32). Yet no protest follows 
against the injustice of the gods ; their ways are 
inscrutable and past finding out (fr, 9). Similarly 
Theognis, while praying that the purpose of the 
gods may yet be changed, mournfully acquiesced 
in the pun&hment of me innocent for the sins of 
the guilty (731-742). It must at the same time be 
remembered that the sense of justice was so limited 
as to exclude any consideration for enemies. 

‘Beguile your enemy with fair words ’ says Theognis (363); 
‘but. when you have him within your grip, wreak your wiath 
on him, and let no scruple stand in your way.’ * Would that 
I could drink their blood T is another of his utterances (349), 
when he is speaking of those who bad robbed him. These are 
not isolated sentiments. To Pittacus is ascribed : * Do not 
speak ill of your friend, or well of your enemy.* Above dl, 
you must not give your enemies cause to exult ; therefore hide 
your misfortunes, as Periander advised. 

We can now appreciate the significance of the 
apologue in Theogn. 215 : 

‘ Assume the character of the polypus, which, as it co08 round 
a rock, makes itself of like aspect thereto. So be thou adroit 
in clianging from one appearance to another ; for wisdom, let 
me tell you, is better than an unbending front’ (cf* Pind. Pyth. 
ii. 84). 

It was reserved for Plato to anticipate Christian 
ethics by controverting the popular view {Kep, 
335 B J urit. 49 C), and maintaining that the good 
man will not harm another. The justification of 
deceit in the case of enemies leads ns to consider 
the general estimate of truth. Although it would not 
be difficult to collect passages in which the value of 
absolute truthfulness is highly esteemed {e.g. Horn. 
XL ix. 312 f. ), it can hardly he doubted that public 
opinion did not seriously disapprove of deception 
in suitable circumstances. It is sufficient to point 
to the character of Odysseus (cf. Od. ix. 19), and 
to the conception of the god Hermes as patron of 
trickery, who had trained Antolyens as his human 
representative {Od. xix. 395). Two fragments of 
iEschylns (frs. 301, 302) are preserved which, in 
the absence of their context, ought not to he held 
to warrant a sinister inference; ‘God does not 
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withhold his countenance from righteous decep- 
tion,’ and ‘There are times when God honours a 
lie in season.’ But Plato {Legg, 916 D) explicitly 
affirms that the many are too fond of saying that 
at proper times the practice of falsehood may be 
justified, Sophocles often follows closely the 
precepts of popular morality ; and it may be con- 
cluded from tJie evidence which he affords that 
falsehood was justified either in cases where it 
brought final success in a momentous issue {PhiL 
109 ; fr. 326), or even where some definite advantage 
was to be expected. ‘ Gain is sweet, even when it 
is the fruit of falsehood ’ (fr. 749). ‘No speech is 
evil, if fraught with gain ’ (El, 61 ; cf. Athen. 
122 C). 

It has been suggested, on the strength of the Attic evidence, 
that in the period between Homer and the Persian wars, 
under the influence of the Delphic religion, a higher estimate 
of truthfulness was prevalent than in the subsequent period 
(L. Schmidt, ii. 418). This is a mistaken view, due partly to 
neglect of the fact which has already been emphasized, that 
the tragedians constantly echoed the sentiments of the gnomic 
poets, adapting them to the conditions of their art, or ascribing 
them to their most conventional characters. 

4 . The era of the Persian wars. — It may be 
broadly affirmed as a general proposition that the 
conventional morality which can be gathered from 
the fragments of the early poets continued to be 
the standard of the masses throughout the classical 
period. Although the fifth century — of course, 
our evidence applies almost exclusively to Athens 
— was characterized by a revolution of thought 
which may be fairly described as epoch-making, 
the time which elapsed before the establishment 
of the Macedonian empire was far too short for 
the new radicalism of the advanced thinkers to 
penetrate the prejudices of the average citizen, 
even in a community so sensitive to novelty as 
Athens. The conviction of Socrates is enough to 
show that the majority shared the sentiments of 
Strepsiades in the Clouas, and would willingly have 
lent him a hand in setting fire to the * Benectory,’ 
so soon as they perceived the dan^r of an inroad on 
their cherished prepossessions. Hence it would be 
a mistake to deduce the bias of contemporary 
opinion from the sympathies which may be aroused 
by this or that play of iEschylus or Euripides. 
Nor must this be understood as applying solely to 
subjects which excited the keenest controversy. 
For example, the HeracUdce of Euripides is mainly 
devoted to a panegyric of Athens as the protector 
of the weak, and the advocate of generosity to a 
beaten foe (see Introduction to the edition by the 
present writer, p. xxvi ff. ). Yet, at almost the same 
time when this play was produced, the assembly 
was debating the Mytilensean decree; and the 
atrocities of Scione and Melos occurred not long 
after. It is dangerous to infer an advance in 
general morality because a few enlightened 
thinkers might condemn the execution of Pelo- 
ponnesian envoys in retaliation for the similar 
treatment of traders in contraband (Thuc. ii. 67), 
or because the ruthless proceedings of a Spartan 
admiral evoked a general protest from Ionia (iiL 
32). But to assign to literary evidence its necessary 
limitations is not to disparage the value of its 
guidance. The true spirit of an age is to be 

athered from the aspirations of its leading minds ; 

ut, when we finally leave the era of the tyrannies 
and encounter the first fresh breezes of democratic 
Athens, it behoves us to remember that the indi- 
vidual witnesses will be less likely to conform to 
a general pattern. 

The effect of the Persian wars, following closely 
upon the democratic reforms of Cleisthenes and 
the expulsion of Hippias, was to deliver the 
Athenians from the danger of political slavery, and 
to open out an almost unlimited field for their 
practical and intellectual enermes (see Gomperz, 
i. 382 ff.). Athens, at the head of her maritime 


league, was the leading member of a powerful 
confederacy, and was soon to aspire to an imperial 
rule. On the other hand, the combined resistance 
offered to a common danger had given birth to a 
new sense of pan-Hellenio unity. The best re- 
presentative of pan-Hellenic sentiment is Pindar 
{q,v,) the Theban. He belonged to a State which 
had taken the side of the Persians, and was said 
to have been heavily fined by his countrymen for 
his praise of Athens in the poem partly preserved 
in frs. 76, 78, and 83. As a writer of odes in 
honour of victorious athletes who competed at the 
great festivals from every (Quarter of the Greek 
world, he displayed an extraordinary sympathy 
with the local associations of his patrons’ families, 
and testified to the unity of sentiment and tradition 
in the Greek race which Salamis and Plataea had 
made a living reality. He was so little a partic- 
ularist that all Greece could feel proud of his 
genius. So in part he continued to expound the 
familiar axioms of the national ethics with a wider 
outlook, a more elaborate imagery, and a more 
varied application. No one perhaps so well illus- 
trates the central Hellenic principle of crwtppocr^fvt], 
the need of self-control, the reduction of all excess 
to the normal measure required by the interests of 
society (Gomperz, i. 301). 

Even the highest ambition, the desire for the fame "which 
song alone can give (Nem. vii. 17), must be controlled by- the 
fear of going too far. A mortal must shape his aims with a 
sense of his own weakness ; let him not seek to become Zeus 
(Isth. iv. 14). The pillars of Herakles are set as a limit to 
human empnse (01, lii. 44). Strain not the eyes too far ; the 
brazen heaven cannot be climbed (Pyth. x. 27). But there are 
those who, like Tantalus and Ixion, cannot bear the stress of 
great prosperity (01. i. 66 ; Pyth. ii. 28). Then Surfeit breeds 
Insolence, whose child is Buin. The germs of this thought are 
to be found in Solon and Theognis, but Pindar and ^chylus 
(Ag. 749) invested it with a fuller meaning. 

Perhaps the most striking note in Pindar’s poetry 
proceeds from his aristocratic pride. He will have 
no commerce with the vulgar, and cares nothing 
for the jealousy of lesser rivals. Birth is the 
supreme advantage, and natural powers are the 
gift of heaven, the want of^which no training can 
replace (01. ix. 100, rb bh Kpiriffrov &vav). So he 
concludes from heroic examples : 

*A man who hath the birth-right of nobility prevaileth 
neatly ; but he whose knowledge is a lesson learned is a man 
in darkness, whose thought is as a veering gale, and who never 
cometh to port with unerring course, but with ineffectual mind 
tasteth a thousand excellencies’ (Nem, iii. 40 ff., tr. Bury). 
Great powers should be worthily exercised : 

* Happy and meet to be sung in verse is he who, prevailing by 
might of arm or excellence of speed, so directs his courage and 
his strength as to win the highest prizes ; and who lives to see 
his son in the bloom of youth crowned with Pythian wreaths as 
his due’ (Pyth. x. 22 ff,). 

While Pindar sang the glories of the ^eat games, 
iEschylus (g'.v.) was m^ing a more direct appeal 
to the national honour of Athens. Few poets have 
left with their readers so keen an impression as 
iEschylus of their de^ interest in the highest 
problems of morality. In his fervour for righteous- 
ness he has often been compared to a Hebrew 
prophet. With the issue of the dramatic conflict 
is involved the solution of an ethical or religious 
question which permeates the atmosphere of the 
play. Thus in the Prometheus the sufferings of 
the chief character and those of lo are inseparably 
bound up with the justification of the ways of 
Zeus. It was a leading motive of iEschylus’ 

oetic activity to find a moral lesson which could 

e traced amidst the horrors and cruelties of the 
old legends, and especially to discover how the 
interference of the gods in human affairs could be 
reconciled with the requirements of justice. It is 
a mistake to regard Alschylus as a conservative 
thinker, though he came to be so classed at a later 
date. Probably to his contemporaries he appeared 
as a revolutionary. But, however this may be, he 
was undoubtedly a loftier moralist than any of the 
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earlier poets. We cannot conceive of him as justi- 
fying a falsehood for the sake of obtaining a 
practical advantage; ‘The mouth of Zeus knows 
not how to lie, and all his words he will fulfil’ 
{From, 1064). It is especially instructive to observe 
how iKschylus contrives to read a new and higher 
meaning into the precepts of the old morality. 
That suffering is learning was an old saw which 
in Hesiod {Op, 218) took the form of ‘ A child knows 
when he is hurt.’ But jEschylus deduced from it 
the profound truth that suffering is an education 
which schools men to wisdom by awakening the 
conscience. 

‘Stern is the grace and forced mercy kind 
By spirits upon their avrtul bench assigned* 

{Ag. 192 f., tr. Headlam). * Whom he loveth he chasteneth.’ 
Again, in the Burmnides (520 ff.) ; * There are times when terror 
is in place, and the inquisitor of hearts must hide in his seat. 
It is good to learn wisdom by duress* (Verrall’s tr.). 

He was especially concerned to find an answer 
to the old problem respecting Bivine justice, why 
the sins of the fathers are visited upon the children. 
In effect iEschylus denied the doctrine that ‘ the 
fathers have eaten sour grapes, and the children’s 
teeth are set on edge ’ as completely as the prophet 
Ezekiel (18®). Agamemnon was not punished for 
the sin of Atreus. He yielded to the fatal Tempta- 
tion which lured him to the sacrifice of Iphigenia, 
as in the days of his triumph over Troy he forsook 
f(jj^po<r^P7) and gave way to fi^pts (W. G. Headlam 
in Cambridge Preelections, 1906, p. 126). There i 
is always ah act of sin breaking out afresh in the 
new generation — in consequence of the inborn taint 
in the blood. But how did the first sin come to 
be committed ? Here JEschylus definitely rejected 
the traditional view which attributed it to the 
jealousy of the gods aroused by great prosperity ; 

‘ But single in the world I hold 
A doctrine different from the old ; 

Not weal it is hut sinful Deed 
More sinners after him doth breed 
Formed in his image * (Ag, 764 ff.). 

The name of JEschylus was permanently con- 
nected with the ‘good old days ’of the Mapa^w^o- 
puixat ; and old-fashioned citizens at the end of the 
century still held him to be the greatest of poets 
(Aristoph. Nub, 1366), and attributed to his teach- 
ing the virtues of the generation which grew np 
under the discipline described in the famous ^eech 
of the Just Eeason {ib, 961 ff., 986). When ^Eschy- 
lus and Euripides appear in the Bance of Aristo- 
phanes as candidates for the favour of Dionysus, 
they agree to base their claims upon their respect- 
ive merits as teachers of morality (1009, 1055); 
and Dionysus in proceeding to his final decision 
proposes to examine them, in order to see which 
gives the best advice in his country’s need (1430). 
It is important to emphasize this old view of the 
poets as teachers, since we are now on the thresh- 
old of an age in which a class of professional 
educators arose styling themselves ‘teachers of 
virtue.’ In the eyes of the ordinary man, the chief 
of these Sophists, who claimed to supplant the poets, 
was Socrates {Ban, 1491) ; and, as the result of his 
and their labours, the teaching of morality was 
henceforth to he considered as Qie proper function 
of philosophy. (On the subject of this section, 
see the treatise of Buchholz, Die sittliche Welt- 
anschauung des Findaros u. Aeschylos, Leipzig, 
1869.) 

5 . Influence of religion upon Greek morality. 
-~In the summary description which has been 
given of the growth of Greek morality, hardly 
any account has been taken of religious influences ; 
and, before we proceed further, these must be 
briefly examined. At the present day morality 
is popularly regarded as an established code of 
precepts and obligations which has been framed 
to rebate human action and rests ultimately upon 
the authority of a religious sanction. But, inas- 


much as their religion, so far at least as it related 
to the cult of the Olympian deities, did not com- 
prise any such code, the Greeks, in the earlier 
period of their national development, scarcely 
recognized any connexion between morality and 
religion. It is true that there existed a vague and 
misty belief that wrong-doers were visited with 
retribution after death ; but it was not a doctrine 
which swayed the conscience of the ordinary man. 
Such exceptional punishment was reserved for 
exceptional transgressors like Tantalus and Ixion, 
whose offences culminated in the arrogance of 
their attempts to share the blessings of the im- 
mortals. Each god had his appointed sphere {uotpa 
[Enr. Bacch. 302; Headlam on iEsch, Ag. 1007]) 
within which he exercised control ; and, though 
Zeus was supreme over all, even he was subject to 
the adamantine decrees of destiny (jEsch. Prom, 
553 f.). The gods were jealous to avenge any in- 
fringement of their privileges. But the sinner 
was punished not as a moral offender, but as a 
trespasser — and often as an ignorant trespasser— 
against a vindictive power. Apart from special 
circumstances, the general attitude towards the 
conception of a future life, as may be gathered 
from the well-known utterance of Achilles, was 
one of contemptuous indifference : ‘ Sooner would 
I be a serf on some poor man’s farm . . . than 
lord over all the spirits of the dead ’ {Od. xi. 489 ff.). 
So little concerned was the Greek to extend his 
vision to the farther side of the grave. 

No less unsubstantial was the belief that wicked- 
ness is punished in this life. Such a conception 
is so notoriously contradicted by the facts of daily 
experience, that the believer in Divine justice is 
obliged, as we have already seen, to suppose that 
punishment is sometimes reserved for another 
generation, and the scoffer is convinced that the 
gods do not regard the affairs of man. ^ The fact 
is that the investment of the gods with moral 
attributes was an attempt to reconcile tradition 
with the needs of an awalcening conscience. The 
primitive gods were not moral agents ; they were 
vindictive and inscrutable potencies, to be con- 
ciliated and appeased, if need arose, but hardly 
to be securely venerated as the unswerving cham- 
pions of righteousness. The natural result was 
not to stimulate a desire of improvement or a 
passion for righteousness, but to quell the prompt- 
ings of Hope as a treacherous seductress into for- 
bidden regions. This consideration will serve to 
explain the presence of Hope a.s one of the_ evils 
in Pandora’s box (Hes, Op. 96), and the dispar- 
aging language applied to Hope in very many 
passages of Greek literature. 

Thus Theognis (637) puts Hope on a level with Danger, and 
calls them both ‘cruel demons.’ Euripides condemned the 
untrustworthiness of Hope {SuppL 479), which exalts the 
passions of rivalry and brings one State into conflict with 
another. And Pindar {Nem, xi. 45) spoke of the limbs of men 
as fettered by importunate Hope, while the streams of fore- 
sight are far distant, (Many other illustrations are given by 
L. Schmidt, ii. 70 ff. ; see also Headlam, Cambridge Preelec- 
tions^ p. 116 f.) 

The power of hope depends upon the uncertainty 
of the future. It expresses the efforts of man to 
escape from his destiny, and points at once to his 
rashness and to his weakness. It is an invitation 
to man to step beyond his proper limits, to dis- 
regard the rule of temperance, even to seek to^ be 
a god. But true wisdom will recognize human im- 
potence, and will counsel resignation to a lot which 
is inevitable. Hence, to acquiesce in destiny {ar^pyeiv 
polpav), as a mortal to aim no higher {dpijrct (ppopelv), 
and to hear misfortune with a stout heart (xa/cd 
(p4p€ip), are inculcated again and again. The joy- 
ful aspect of Greek religion was embodied in its 
cults. But the recurring cycle of the city festivals 
and the greater splendour of the pan-Hellenic 
gatherings hardly touch the sphere of morality. 
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In relation to tlie individual, religious contempla- 
tion was pervaded by a spirit of melancholy which 
may be traced without difficulty from Homer to 
the latest writers of the Anthology (see S. H. 
Butcher, Somt^ Aspects of the Greek GemmK 
London, 1893, pp. 142-176). 

If this was the general effect of religion upon 
the best minds, it is not surprising to find a plenti- 
ful crop of evils issuing from the superstitions of 
the vulgar. Here the old savage beliefs in magic 
and demons still flourished vigorously, and the 
superstitious were the victims not only of their 
own fears, but of all kinds of mercenary impostors. 
The portrait of the superstitious man, as delineated 
by Theophrastus (C%amc^6rs,p. 162, ed. Jebb, 1870), 
will furnish copious illustration. But in Greece, 
as elsewhere, superstition only ministered to fear ; 
and, when Greek civilization awakened to a con- 
sciousness of its inner development, when the 
animistic conceptions of their forefathers ceased 
to satisfy the men of the historic era, and when 
the creative play of the imagination had hardened 
the outlines and determined the personalities of 
the anthropomorphic gods, the religious instinct — 
craving for something which would rescue man 
from the terrors of supernatural malignity, and 
assist him in his unceasing struggle towards the 
light — eagerly welcomed the professions of a purer 
creed which seemed to promise relief. Such, at 
least in certain of their aspects, were the tenets 
of Orpheus. Orphism aimed at a purity of thought 
and act higher than the common standard, and, 
in order to stimulate the enthusiasm of its adher- 
ents, required of them a general asceticism of life, 
and in particular the wearing of white garments, 
the observance of certain tabus, and abstention 
from a flesh diet. Curiously enough, this vege- 
tarianism was combined with an initiatory cere- 
mony in honour of Dionysus Zagreus — intended 
to effect an identification with the Divine nature 
— at which raw flesh was consumed by the novice 
(Eur. fr. 472, 9ff.). The leading notion of the 
Orphic creed, which cannot now be separated from 
that of the Py thagoreans, was to cleanse the soul 
from the original sin contracted by its earthly 
imprisonment in the body. With their conscious- 
ness of sin and their systematic attempt to restore 
the soul to its former purity by the mortification 
of the body, the Orphics united a belief in 
metempsychosis and in the purgatorial office of 
the under world. (The best account of Orphism 
is in Gomperz, i. 123 ff.) 

In a similar way the claims of morality were 
recognized in the Mysteries {q.v.) of Eleusis. 
Although we are imperfectly informed as to the 
details of these ceremonies, there is ample evi- 
dence to attest their influence on the religious 
emotions, and especially the promise offered to 
their votaries of happiness in the world to come 
(Soph. fr. 763; Find. fr. 137). Yet, when every 
allowance has been made for the influence exerted 
by mysticism upon Greek society, its diffusion was 
too partial to leaven the character of the com- 
munity. In the Hippolytus of Euripides, Theseus 
appears to adopt the standpoint of the ordinary 
citizen when he inveighs against the Orphics as self- 
satisfied and pretentious hypocrites who veiled a 
vicious disposition beneath a sour exterior (952 ff.). 
The Eleusinia, doubtless, were much less the rally- 
ing point of a sect ; initiation seems to have been 
the normal proceeding of an Athenian gentleman ; 
and the privilege was so highly prized that .®schy- 
lus and Alcibiades had to meet a storm of popular 
indignation when accused of divulging its secrets. 
Nevertheless, an occasional festival, however vener- 
able and soul-stirring, was necessarily lacking in 
sustained influence : the celebrants might, indeed, 
be moved by a transient enthusiasm, but were 


scarcely conscious of a new direction given to the 
current of their lives. 

6. Beginnings of ethical mquiry.—The appear- 
ance of ethics as a subject of scientific inquiry 
was directly due to the Sophistic movement, 
and especially to the commanding personality of 
Socrates {q.v,). Before Socrates, to adopt Hegel’s 
distinction, the morality of the Gre^s rested 
rather upon custom than upon principle. Even 
the moral teaching of Heraclitus (g.v.) and Demo- 
critus {q.v.\ so far as our records go, consisted of 
ex cathedra pronouncements, excelling perhaps in 
subtlety and penetration, but hardly differing in 
the form of their presentment from the dogmatic 
utterances of the Seven Sages. 

TSiere are several noteworthy sayings among the fragments 
of Heraclitus, such as ‘ Character is a god to every man * (fr. 
119), or * Insolence must be quenched sooner than a conflagra- 
tion ’ (fr. 43). When he affirms that opinion is ‘ the falling sick- 
ness,’ and that the power of sight is deceitful (fr. 46), we may 
trace the working of his central doctrine concerning the sup- 
remacy of Logos. 

Much greater in bulk is the amount of senten- 
tious moralizing connected with the name of Demo- 
critus. We may select the following as favourable 
specimens ; 

* Peace of soul (ev$vfjLi7i) comes from moderation ((ieTpt6n]rt) 
in pleasure and harmony of life ’ (fr. 191), and ‘ The crown of 
righteousness is a mind confident and unamazed ; but the end 
of unrighteousness is the fear of impending calamity ’ (fr. 216), 
The key to these and similar utterances may be 
found in the results of physical speculation, hut 
they do not profess to rest upon an assured basis 
of ^ ethical science, and derive such additional 
weight as may accrue to their intrinsic importance 
from the personal authority of the teacher who 
was responsible for them. 

‘The fact is that a moral system could not satisfactorily be 
constructed until attention had been strongly directed to the 
vagueness and inconsistency of the common moral opinions 
of mankind; until this was done, the moral counsels of the 
philosopher, however supreme his contempt for the common 
herd, inevitably shared these defects ’ (H. Sidgwick in jEfJ5r®, 
viii. 576*). 

Towards the middle of the 5th cent. B.C. the onto- 
logical inquiries of the early thinkers had issued 
in such conflict of opinion that further progress 
on the lines hitherto followed became impossible. 
The failure of repeated attempts to read the secret 
of the universe led to a fever of scepticism which 
left no shred of tradition untouched. Nor was it 
surprising that the intellectual upheaval should 
spread to the region of morality, and undermine 
the established rules prescribed by authority. 
The struggle between the opposing forces was con- 
centrated in a discussion on the mutual limitations 
of Nature and Convention, where the ambiguity of 
the term ‘Nature’ helped to confuse the issue. 
The advocates of free thought rebelled against 
settled customs as artificial restraints imposed 
upon natural freedom. 

‘Convention,’ says Hippias in Plat. Prot. 387 D, ‘ is the tyrant 
of mankind, and often compels us to do many things which are 
against nature.’ Archelaus, the pupil of Anaxagoras, declared 
that all moral distinctions were due to convention and not to 
nature (Diog, Laert. ii. 16). Euripides, who was pre-eminently 
the poet of the new movement, is perhaps the best witness of 
the extent to which the revolt against customary bonds had 
spread itself in cultivated circles. * The rebuke of bastardy is 
but a name, for nature levels all’ (fr. 168). We have travefied 
far from Pindar in fr. 336 : * I have but small praise for noble 
birth: the good man is nature’s nobleman, but the unrighteous, 
though his father be higher than Zeus, is naught but a churl.* 
‘There is one thing that disgraces a slave— to be so called: in 
all else no honest slave is inferior to the free’ (/on, 864). 
Sentiments like these appeal to the universal 
sympathy which is always ready to take the part 
of the weak. But Nature could be invoked to 
serve another turn. Callicles in the Gorgias argued 
that Nature is on the side of the strong, that Might 
is Bight, that the strong man will break through 
the fetters of Convention, and make himself 
supreme over the weak (482 E ff.). Laws which 
proclaim the equality of rights are framed in the 
interest of the weak, to protect them against the 
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encroachments of the strong. In a similar spirit 
Thrasymachus in the JRepublic (338 C fi*. ) says that 
Jnstice is the advantage of the stronger, and that 
only the fool willingly obeys the law, since the 
wise man knows that he may disregard it if he 
can. The prominence of this type of argument in 
Plato’s dialogues, and the prejudice attaching to 
Protagoras’ profession of his ability to make the 
weaker cause appear the stronger (Arist. BheL ii. 
24. 1402% 23), have earned for the Sophists as a 
class an evil reputation which they did not deserve 
(see Grote’s Mist of Greece^ 1869, ch. Ixvii. ; and 
H. Sidgwick in JPh iv, [1872] 288). But, apart 
from this, they naturally attracted the unpopu- 
larity which is the usual portion of innovators. 
The effect of Sophistic teaching upon the average 
mind may be gauged by a quotation from the 
anonymous work known as AtaX^^eis (ii. 18 [Diels, 
Forso^rJ p. 639, 24]) : 

‘ I think that if one were to bid all men collect in a heap the 
several customs which they consider base, and then to with- 
draw from it those which they hold to be good, nothing would 
be left, but all would be completely distributed.' 

7, Socrates, — It was in such a crisis that Socrates 
came forward as the founder of Greek ethics. 
Starting from the proposition that the errors of 
men were due to a failure to comprehend the extent 
of their ignorance, and that his own claim to in- 
struct others was founded not on any greater know- 
ledge, but only on the absence in himself of any 
pretensions to know anything at all (Plat. J^ot 
23 A), he represented himself as eager to examine, 
in company with his fellow-learners, the possibility 
of arriving at knowledge which should have a 
practical result in conduct. Holding that, for the 
time at any rate, the opportunity of making further 
progress in physical science was excluded hy the 
failure of previous investigators to agree upon a 
common basis of research, he urged that men should 
clear their minds Ijy discovering the content of such 
common terms as Piety, Justice, Temperance, and 
Courage. By a searching examination (iXeyxos) of 
those who were willing to submit themselves to 
his questions, he convinced them of holding loose 
and imperfect notions ; and afterwards, by the com- 
parison of homely and familiar examples, he sought 
to obtain their assent to more rational definitions 
(cf, Arist. Metaph. xiii. 4. 1078% 28). The leading 
proposition upon which he sought to base the whole 
of his moral teaching was the identity of Virtue 
with Knowledge. He interpreted ‘ knowledge ’ as 
‘practical wisdom’ {<pp6v7}cns)j holding no other 
toaowledge to he attainable, and considered that 
right action necessarily results from a properly 
fmnished understanding. No one desires evil, he 
was wont to argue ; and vicious conduct, though it 
may seem to be founded on deliberate choice, may 
invariably be traced to ignorance. Virtue is thus 
a unity, and its separate branches are distinguished 
as the varying s^eres of action in which know- 
ledge is applied. At the same time it follows that 
virtue can be imparted by teaching. If we inquire, 
further, to what object our knowledge is to be re- 
lated, the answer is— to the Good ; and this in its 
turn is expounded as the Useful or Expedient. 
Thus the virtuous mau is required to jpossess a 
complete knowledge of the conditions of his own 
well-being or advantage. However unsatisfying the 
positive result of Socrates’ teaching may appear, 
his influence upon his successors was so great as to 
direct the course taken by Greek thought through- 
out the whole of its subsequent development. 

8. Knowledge and virtue.— Critics, both ancient 
and modem, have not failed to remark upon the 
extraordmary omission to include any account of 
the wiE in the Socratic analysis of moral action ; 
and it has been suggested that Socrates himself 
exercised so complete a control over his own im- 
pulses that he was led to ignore the important 


results which flowed from the failure of will-powei 
in others. There may he some measure of truth 
in this, hut it is far more important to observe that 
the Greeks never at any time succeeded in drawing 
a clear line between the intellectual and the moral 
qualities, and that with them morality was always 
rather a concern of the head than of the heart. 

JEschylas described insensate /o% as causing the sin of Laius 
(Theb. 742) ; Hermes warned the Oceanides not to be led hy folly 
into disobedience to the will of Zeus (Prom, 1118) ; and Helen 
was the insane cause of the bloodshed at Troy (Ag. 14§6). So 
in Soph. Ant. 603, Antigone, the last hope of the royal stock, 
has been destroyed hy folly of speech and frenzy of the mind. 

These examples, taken almost at random, might 
be multiplied^ indefinitely ; hut the tendency is 
summarized in a fragment of Sophocles (839), 
‘Folly is most nearly akin to depravity.’ It has 
left its mark on the vocabulary not merely in the 
moral connotation of such words as d/4a^7)s, «r^ai6s, 
and iwaidevTos, but in the more general use of 
<T(Jo<pp<>jVy KOLKm <ppop€tyf and the rest. It must also 
he remembered that dper^) itself was not entirely a 
moral quality like our ‘ virtue,’ but included the 
other gifts and capacities which sustain and enrich 
life (see also Gomperz, ii. 66 ff.). 

The subsequent history of moral philosophy in 
Greece was so far determined by the influence of 
Socrates that the various schools founded by his 
immediate pupils all professed to continue the 
teaching of the same doctrine, and those who came 
afterwards followed in the current. Until Christi- 
anity set up a new ideal, Socrates continued to he 
the pattern of moral perfection to the pagan world 
(M. Anton, i. 16). 

9. The Cynics.— The founder of this school was 
Antisthenes, who is said to have attached himself 
to Socrates, after a life of hardship, at a later age 
than was usual (Plat. Soph. 251 B). In the school 
which he established after the death of his master, 
he emphasized the Socratic principle of the supreme 
importance of knowledge, By a searching criticism 
of the ideals of the average citizen. Thus he de- 
nounced the false notions which are implicit in the 
popular estimation of riches, honour, and power. 
Antisthenes even went so far as to depreciate the 
patriotic ideals of his fellow-citizens, by declaring 
that the national victoria in the Persian wars were 
of no great account, as shown by the instability of 
the results obtained. But his severest condemna- 
tion was reserved for pleasure. ‘May I be mad 
sooner than glad ’ (Ani. Gell. ix. 6. 3). * If I could 
lav hands on Aphrodite, I would shoot her’ (Clem. 
Alex. Strom, ii. 20, p. 485 P). The popular judg- 
ment is an illusion (ru^os), and the wise man must 
cultivate complete freedom from such illusions 
(dru^la). In order to reach this security he must 
fix his regard entirely upon the requirements of 
Nature, and distrust everything which is sanctioned 
only by convention. For this purpose he must he 
self-sufficient (adrapj^s), and must train himself to 
acquire the ‘ Socratic strength,’ the complete self- 
control which springs from the wisdom of a master 
mind. The Cynic chose Heracles as his patron 
saint (Zeller, p. 306, n. 4), glorifying his labours as 
victories won against cruelty and lust ; and loved 
to contrast Mm with Prometheus, who had be- 
guiled mankind with the delusive promise of an 
injurious civilization (Gomperz, ii. 145, 151). It 
soon became evident that the requirements of a life 
* according to Nature ’ were inconsistent with the 
habits of ordinary society. The Cynic deliber- 
ately adopted the life of a beggar* He wore his 
beard long and unkempt, dressed Mmself in a 
rough coarse cloak, and carried a wallet and a 
staff 

The leader in this movement of practical asceti- 
cism was Biogaaes of Sinope, who ultimately settled 
at Corinth, and to whose name a number of witty 
sayings were attached by later writers. Cynicism 
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3 been termed the philosophy of the Greek pro- 
ariat, and, by mixing with the masses and striv- 
f to instil their minds with saving knowledge, 
i Cynics remind ns of the wandering friars of the 
ddle Ages. The power of the movement is shown 
the fact that it lasted until at least A.D, 400. 
5genes scornfully adopted as a title of honour 
5 nickname / Dog ’ (/ci5wy, whence * Cynic which 
i been applied to him in contempt. His life was 
eeted especially to prove that the ordinary stand- 
Is of value are based upon illusion. 'Wnat the 
,ny esteem as goods are impediments to the attain- 
nt of happiness. Only when a man has learnt 
it sickness, death, and dishonour cannot impair 
peace of mind is he able to grasp the absolute 
litference {&dta<f>op[a) of external goods. But the 
nics were not content to be philosophical anar- 
sts. Their writings advocated a new Utopia 

i socialfand of all distinctions between one nation 
i another, even of that which to the Greek was 
idamental — the distinction between Greeks and 
rbarians. Diogenes proclaimed himself a ‘ citizen 
the world.' ^ The extremes to which they were 
pared to go in combatingthe prejudices of society 
IS when they defended incest or cannibalism as 
mral — are responsible for the degradation of the 
rd * cynic ’ in modern usage. But the social com- 
nism which led Diogenes to advocate a com- 
.nity of wives and children was no more repre- 
isible in him than in Plato; and the spirit of 
i paradoxes by which he startled his hearers was 
doubt often misunderstood and misrepresented, 
a excellent estimate of the strength and weakness 
Cynicism is given by Gomperz, ii. 166 ff. ; see 

0 art. Cynics.) 

:o. The Megarians {q<v.), a school founded by 
elides, are chiefly important to the student of 
ilosophy as the earliest of the Sceptics, who 
m this time forward, under various leaders, 
acked the conclusions of the dogmatic schools ; 
b as to their views in the department of Ethics 
have hardly any information. All that can be 
d is that Euclides, starting from the Socratic 
dtion that the good is the highest object of 
owledge, proceeded to identify it with the 
satic Being, and to declare that Good is a Unity, 
ereof God, Mind, and Prudence are but different 
nes. Further, since Good comprehends all ex- 
mce. Evil, the opposite of good, is non-existent 
log. Laert. ii. 106). In his attempt to unite 
jaticism with Socraticism, Euclides reminds us 
Plato, who sought to blend with his master’s 
,ching elements derived from Heraclitus and 
thagoras. 

:i. Tlie Cyrenaics. — ^Aristippus of Cyrene was 
5 earliest apostle of hedonism. From the 
3 ratic identification of the good with the useful, 

1 his limitation of knowledge to the discovery 
the proper end of action, Aristippus deduced 
it every virtuous action aims at pleasure. The 
silogy of the irrational impulses of children and 
ImSs, who continually strive after pleasure or 
ik to avoid pain, pointed to this process as a 
idamental condition in the operation of Nature, 
rther, he held that all knowledge is relative to 
} subject, since we have no knowledge of things 
themselves, but only so far as they afiect our 
lings. Conseq^uently, we can only aim at pro- 
cing what is gratifying to ourselves. He defined 
5asure as a gentle movement, distinguishing it 
m pain on the one hand, and absence of pain on 
3 other. The pleasure to be pursued is not to 

found in the sum of a series of pleasurable 
dvities, although happiness might be so called, 
t rather in the particular pleasure of the present 
>ment {/jt.ov6xpoyos [Athen. 644 A]). The 

at and the future are alike indifferent ; only the 


present is ours to enjoy. Since every B 
qua pleasure, is good, there is no difl:erence ^ 
them ; and there is no such thing as a 
pleasure. Nevertheless, a pleasure may , ft 

companied by such painful consequences 

must be rejected (Diog. Laert. ii. 87, turn 

fore, on the balance of convenience, a ^ 
will abstain from pleasures which are 
by law or reprobated by custom. Wisdom, gf 
is required as a means to an end — the 
the greatest good ; for, though external 
stances press too hardly to permit the will 
of unbroken happiness, the wise man s Iwe - 
the main be passed in pleasure, that of the i 
pain (Diog. Laert. ii. 91). ^ 

Tbe anecdotes which are related ^ 

Aristippus, his alternate subservience and 
Dionysius the tyrant, his enjoyment of and con^« f 
wealth, and the importance which he ascribed to inteu ^ ^ 
freedom and self-control (Zeller, 862 ff.), illustrate tl^ / « | 

cautious cheerfulness and moderation to which h® 
endeavour,’ says Horace, speaking' in the person of 
* to make things submit to my control, uot to sup^U' J 
to them %Bpist. i. 1, 18). And again : ‘ No form of hf®» ® ^ 
dition or situation, came amiss to Aristippus, ^ j;. 

lofty aims, was yet equal to every present need 
23 ; cf. Diog. Laert. ii. 66). The weU-known saying, . I 
hut amnofcpossessed’ (Diog, Laert. ii. 76), referr^ pr^niaroy 
his conneioon with Lais ; but it has a wider si&oificance in 
lation to the general attitude of Aristippus towards the 
It is worth while to mention that one ox 
developments of Cyrenaic ethics took the directiort 
of Pessimism. The impossibility for the great 
majority of mankind of attaining pleasure, auc* 
the consequent worthlessness of life, were mmi 
strongly asserted by Hegesias, who earned hi* 
title ‘advocate of death’ by his treatise on suicicli! 
(Diog. Laert. ii. 86). He argued that the b»l 
thing to which we can attain is freedom from paki, 
and that this is most fully realized by death (w 
94 ; cf. also art. Cyeenaics). 

12. Plato. — Of all the pupils of Socrates, Plat« 
(g.-y.) was the most fully endowed with his master'll 
spirit, and must be accounted the true heir of tlw 
succession to his doctrine. By way of contrast 
with Plato, the philosophers , previously discussed 
have been called the imperfect Socratics. The isi* 
fluence of Plato upon subsequent generations ha» 
been extraordinary (Cic. Tusc. i. 79; ad Att i%‘. 
16. 3), but has been due at least as much to tlie 
charm of his surpassing literary genius as to the 
character of his philosoj^ical speculations. Plato* ^ 
philosophical views were presented in a series of 
dialogues, in which the professed object of invest!, 
gation often appears not to have been attaineii 
and other questions of equal importance are in* 
troduced incidentally, only to be dismissed nn> 
solved. The coherence and development of ||k 
system have in consequence given rise to protrackid 
discussion. Fortunately, however, these diflicukiM 
are less urgent in the sphere of ethics than in tw* 
of ontolo^. Plato started from the SeSraft! 
position that wtue must be acquired throiiLi; 
knowledge; but, in his investigation of the 
ditions upon which the acquisition of knowWi^* 
depends, he passed far beyond the Socratic 
He derived from previous philosophers the 


viction that sense-perception of the nhev^!r 

world is thoroughly untrustworthy as a 

the apprehension of actual existence, 

leaving all such difficulties on one side 

tented himself with affirming that whatev^ l 

ledge we have must be of the general con 

underlying individual instances, which 

deavourto express by definition; but 

the general conception a Reality 

existing in and for itself, at once 

and transcending the particulars as thev 

our senses. Further, he was able Im 

existence with good, on the ground 

thing exists only so far as it perform^ • 
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ticular good. Trae knowledge can proceed only 
from contact with, the supreme entities {Idiai 
or crSiy), through participation in which the world 
of appearances comes into being or seems to be. 
To oridge the gap between apparent^ and real 
existence is the lifelong task of the philosopher ; 
and only in so far as he is successful can he attain 
to knowledge, and consequently to virtue. Hence 
IPlato arrived at the important distinction — cor- 
responding to that whicli exists between right 
opinion and knowledge — between ordinary ‘civil 
and political’ virtue and the true virtue of the 
philosopher {Fkasdo^ 82 B ; MenOt 100 A). The 
former may be acquired by the successful states- 
man through habituation or by some Divine dis- 
pensation {0€lq. fiolp<g .) ; but the latter can be reached 
only by the arduous path of inquiry into the true 
nature of absolute virtue. The effect of this re- 
jection of the sensible world as the field for 
knowledge was to drive the philosopher to the 
contemplation of the immaterial ideas. He must 
turn aside from the phenomenal and seek refuge 
in the Divine ; his whole life must be a preparation 
for death, a purification of his soul from the 
debasing influences of its association with the body 
{Pkcedo, 64 ff.). This element of mysticism seems 
to have been derived from Pythagorean sources, 
just as the sceptical attitude towards phenomena 
was suggested by the conclusions of Heraclitus, 
Parmenides, and Protagoras. 

An important part of Plato’s ethics can be 
understood only in connexion with his psychology. 
As the soul existed before, and will continue to 
exist after, its period of incarceration in the body, 
it must contain within it an element akin to tne 
eternal essence of the ideas, at the head of which 
is placed the idea of the Good {Eepu 511 B, with 
Adam’s discussion, ii. 170). On the other hand, it 
is clearly accessible to earthly influences, and its 
deterioration must be attributed to the growth of 
those tendencies which depress its higher aspira- 
tions and strengthen its material bonds (Bep. 611). 
From these conditions Plato deduced his doctrine 
of the tripartite soul. The part which is akin to 
real existence is known as the ruling part, and 
as informed with reason XoyioTLKdv) j 

opposite to it are the two parts which are the seats 
of the emotions, the one of the nobler promptings 
of anger {dv/j^oeidh), and the other of the lower 
cravings of sensual desire (i'/nBv/xTjriKdp). How 
Plato was able to reconcile this triple division 
with the essential unity of the soul is a question 
which need not be discussed here. The exposition 
of the character of virtue rests upon his psychology. 
Each part of the soul has its own appropriate 
excellence, or virtue, and, according to their 
various dispositions, men tend to excel in this or 
that direction. In this way Plato arrived at his 
doctrine of the four cardinal virtues. As Wisdom 
corresponds to the rational (koyta'TtKdv) part, so 
does Courage to the spirited (^u^aoeiS^s), and 
Temperance to the appetitive [i7ndv/x7rriK6p), But 
the exercise of the moderating power of reason 
over the other two parts, compelling them to sub- 
ordinate themselves to its guidance, is assigned 
to the fourth virtue, J ustice {SiKaLoanUpT)). It should 
be observed that Plato is here using J ustice in the 
wider sense, which common opinion warranted 
(Adam on Eep. 381 E), of general righteousness in 
relation to others. It comprised the whole duty 
of man to his neighbour, and was not immediately 
limited by the requirements of particular values. 
But Plato would hardly have given to it such a 
prominent place in the analysis of the individual 
soul, if he had not been thinking at the same 
time of the welfare of the body pmitic. For the 
correspondence between the parts of the soul was 
conceived as analogous to the mutual relations of 


; the three classes in the ideal community ; and 
civic justice was the fulfilment by each separate 
class of ite duty to observe the limits prescribed 
to its activities. 

The Highest Good must be found in the complete 
development of the soul in its proper function of 
communion with the ideal world. Thus alone can 
a soul be esteemed happy either in this phase of 
existence or after death. It is obvious that Plato 
had moved far from the simple utilitarianism of 
Socrates. But it is extremely dijaScult to define 
Plato’s attitude towards Pleasure, which is vari- 
ously expressed in different dialogues. Whereas 
in the Protaaoras (351 A) he seems to identify 
Pleasure and Good, in the Gorgias (497 A) and the 
Eepuhlic (509 A) he declares that the two are 
entirely distinct. Finally, in the Fhilebus, al- 
though he denies that Pleasure is the Chief Good, 
and asserts that in the scale of goods Intelligence 
and Reason stand far above Pleasure, nevertheless 
it is admitted that a life without pleasure (or pain) 
is not to be chosen (21 D, 63 E), and the pure and 
harmless pleasures of the senses are allowed to 
possess a certain degree of value (66 C). 

13. Aristotle. — The moral philosophy of Aristotle 
) should be regarded as the complement of 
Platonic speculation. Their differences are less 
important than the particulars in which they 
agree, although the former are made the more 
prominent by the fundamental contrast of their 
method and style. Aristotle formulates and de- 
fines conclusions which are implicit in Plato’s 
writings, and, by correcting the relative values to 
be assigned to certain views which occupy a part 
of the common field of investigation, he a^ears 
to be more in opposition than he really is. Thus, 
in his treatment of the Socratic ground-work, 
Aristotle definitely draws the distinction between 
speculative and practical wisdom {(rotpia and <pp6P‘ 
^(Tis) towards which Plato was working in con- 
trasting civil with philosophic virtue. But, 
whereas Plato employed aU the energy at his 
command in urging the paramount claims of 
philosophy, Aristotle admitted the supremacy of 
the theoretic life {JEih, Nic. x. 7) as an end in 
itself, and as an approximation to the Divine 
through the activity of reason, but concluded 
that the proper exercise of man is to be found 
in the moral virtues which belong to a practical 
life. 

The Highest Good, or ultimate aim, of all action 
is to be found, as every one agrees, in Happiness 
{eidaifiopLa), or — to adopt a more accurate equiva- 
lent— in well-being. Neither pleasure nor external 
goods can be identified with Happiness, which can 
be attained only by rational activity. This activ- 
ity properly performed is Virtue {JEth, Nic, i. 6). 
Efappiness, however, is not to be predicated of 
single acts, but is commensurate with life taken 
as a whole, and requires a certain supply of ex- 
ternal advantages. No one could call Priam happy. 
Friendship, health, noble birth, and beauty are aU 
elements which cannot be disregarded in making 
an estimate of complete happiness. In the same 
way Aristotle deals with the claims of Pleasure. 
While fully conscious that it cannot be weighed 
in the scale against virtue, and that, if it becomes 
necessary to make a choice between suffering and 
the abandonment of virtue, every hardship must 
be borne on behalf of the latter, ne refuses to re- 
gard pleasure as something indifferent or negligible. 
On the contrary, he maintains that it is the neces- 
sary concomitant of every activity (ib, x. 4), and 
that the purest and best pleasures are those which 
spring from the exercise of moral and intellectual 
virtues. The pursuit of pleasure is natural and 
not to be condemned (f6. x. 2, vii. 13). Neverthe- 
less, pleasure and external goods are valuable only 
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in relation to virtuous activities {ih, i, 8 ), whether 
intellectual (dtavoTjrtKal) or moral {’nSiKal), 

Moral virtue is a permanent condition of 
the soul {ih, ii. 4), as distinguished from an emotion 
{tt&Bos) or a faculty (5i5yajuis). Virtue is not innate 
but acquired by practice, not involuntary but de- 
pendent on a definite exercise of the will. Again, 
a virtuous action implies a virtuous agent ; unless 
it proceeds from a right motive, and is such as 
a virtuous man would perform, no action can 
properly be described as virtuous {ih. ii. 3, v. 13). 
Virtue requires the presence of certain natural 
qualities, i.e. we are bom with a capacity for moral 
activity \ih. vi. 13). But these are not enough in 
themselves: otherwise children or animals might 
possess virtue. Virtue is impossible without in- 
sight {(ppdvTfjoTLs ) ; but knowledge and virtue are not 
identical, as Socrates thought. Socrates ignored 
the irrational part of the soul, and the effect of 
emotion upon conduct. Virtue implies the free 
exercise of the will in controlling or yielding to 
impulse, and is rooted in habit. The repeated 
performance of moral actions produces as its result 
a moral character. But how is the will to be exer- 
cised ? Here Aristotle can only give the rule that 
the proper mean between the extremes of excess 
and defect must be preserved, and that it should 
be determined by reason according to the judgment 
of the man of practical intelligence (see the defini- 
tion of Virtue m JEth. Nic, ii. 6 ). 

After propounding the definition of Virtue in 
general, Aristotle proceeds to describe the par- 
ticular virtues in tneir character as means lying 
between two extremes, but without unfolding any 
principle of classification. Most of the virtues are 
discussed briefly, but Justice — in the narrower 
sense as the virtue which aims at equality — ^is ex- 
amined at length in book v. Book vi. is devoted 
to the treatment of Insight {<pp6pr}crts), the virtue of 

E ractical reason, which is carefully distinguished 
rom iirurrifipTjf uovs, cro^fa, and the rest. This is 
not the place to enter into the details of the 
analysis, but it should be observed that Aristotle 
regards ethics less as an abstract science than as 
an opportunity for recording the results of his 
own observation in the sphere of contemporaiy 
morality. The general principles reached by this 
method of induction cannot be so exactly systema- 
tized as to fit the varying circumstances of every- 
day life. Just as a lawyer will refuse to refine 
upon a broad generalization, by saying that each 
case must be judged on its own facts, so the 
philosopher leaves the reciprocal relations of in- 
sight and moral virtue to be decided by the 
experienced judgment of the practical moralist, : 
14 , The Hellenistic age, — There can be no 
uestion that the period which closed with the 
eath of Aristotle was one of marked decay in 
public virtue. After the disastrous issue of the 
reloponnesian war, Athens was never again more 
than a shadow of her former self. She was still to 
produce eminent citizens, but her political spirit 
was broken. The venality of her politicians, and 
the failure of her citizens to make an adequate 
response to the calls of military and other public 
services, were continually on the increase. If we 
make allowance for the universal tendency to 
idealize the past, there was still sufficient reason j 
for Isocrates to complain (vii. 48) of the increasing I 
idleness and profligacy of the young men, of the 
want of respect towards their elders, and of the 
tendency to esteem wit and cleverness more highly 
than the more solid civic virtues. Sparta, again, 
had failed conspicuously to realize the opportuni- 
ties afforded by her success. Her rule was marked 
by so much cruelty, stupidity, and avarice that 
she quickly aroused a general opposition to her 
ascendancy, which never recovered from the shock 


given to her military power at Leuctra. If Thebes 
seemed for a season to have revived the ancient 
Hellenic fire, it proved to be only a temporary 
flash, quickly extinguished by the death of the 
heroic leader whose efforts had kindled it. In fact, 
the conditions under which the city communities 
had flourished were rapidly passing away. The 
time had come for the establishment of a wider 
dominion, and in the person of Philip of Macedon 
the destined conqueror appeared. The task of his 
successor Alexander was not so much the establish- 
ment of a universal empire as the opening out of 
every part of the known world to the spread of 
Greek thought and Greek civilization. Thus, in 
the words of Plutarch (Mor, 329 A), was realized 
the dream of Zeno the Stoic, that all men should 
live as members of a single commtmity, since Alex- 
ander, by mixing, as in a loving-cup, the lives and 
characters of all men, had required of them that 
they should consider the world as their native 
country. Henceforward the distinctive character- 
istics of the Greek communities were merged in a 
general cosmopolitanism ; and the mode of life 
customary at Athens was not widely different 
from that of Pergamum or Alexandria. The decay 
of civil interests led to the withdrawal of serious 
and intelligent people to the seclusion of philo- 
sophy, and so fostered the growth of the individual 
conscience, which is reflected in the teaching of 
the Stoics and Epicureans. 

So far as the morality of the individual is con- 
cerned, it is difficult to make a comparison with 
the earlier era. But the pictures of ordinary life 
which are presented to us in the plays of the New 
Comedy — as known to us until quite recently only 
through the Latin adaptations of Plautus and 
Terence — are not of an attractive character. The 
society depicted is narrow and mean, and there is 
hardly a trace of elevated feeling ox generous 
ambition. The tricks of a cunning slave, and the 
outwitting of a straitlaced father or a rascally 
ander were the common stock-in-trade of every 
ramatist. ‘ Idleness, frivolity, luxury, self-indul- 
gence, are the attributes of the society which went 
to see its own reflection upon the stage’ (Mahaffy, 
Gree^ Life and Thought^, London, 1896, p. 137). 
The extent of the decay in public spirit which had 
set in since the great period of Athenian expansion 
may be gauged by contrasting— to take a trivial 
illustration — ^the caricature of Lamachus in the 
Acharnians with the military braggadocios of the 
New Comedy, or the speeches of Pericles in 
Thucydides with the servile compositions which 
bestowed Divine honours on Demetrius Poliorcetes 
[PoetcB Lyrici Greed, ed. Bergk^ Leipzig; 1882, iii. 
674). Even the chief ornament of Alexandrian 
literature, the development of the Theocritean 
idyll, has been referred, like the case of Kousseau 
in the 18th cent., to a reactionary movement seek- 
ing to find relief, in the freshness of Nature, from 
the depravity of contemporary society (see Ziegler, 
142). But the importance of this evidence must 
not be exaggerated by omitting certain items on 
the other side of the account which deserve con- 
sideration. Thus, if the characteristic traits of 
the period showed less vigour, they had lost much 
of the earlier harshness. The increase of en- 
lightenment brought with it a more widely diffused 
humanity. The most important sign of process 
was the growing influence of philosophy upon daily 
life. The ancient system of education, wnieh was 
sufficient for old-fashioned people at the end of the 
5th cent., had ceased, after the Japse of a hundred 
years, to satis^ the needs of their descendants. 
To attend philosophical lectures, which was a 
fashionable craze for ‘up-to-date’ people in the 
time of the Sophists, had become the established 
practice. Philosophers, instead of being prosecuted 
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for impiety,^ were considered worthy of the highest 
honours which the State could confer. Aristotle 
had been summoned to Macedonia to superintend the 
education of the young Alexander, and in the next 
generation we have the honorific decree in favour 
of Zeno the Stoic, the intimate friendship of Fer- 
S8BUS with Antigonus Gonatas, and the political 
missions of Xenocrates to Antipater and or Crates 
to Demetrius. 

Philosophy was no longer regarded merely as 
an educational instrument, or even as an avenue 
leading to knowledge. The schools of Plato and 
Aristotle became permanent institutions localized 
at the Academy and the Lyceum, and organized 
so as to encourage a spirit of corporate enthusiasm 
among their members. For the degradation of 
politics, as has already been mentioned, had driven 
those who were sufiSciently serious to be dissatis- 
fied with the frivolity of ordinary life, and were 
not preoccupied with commerce or military service 
abroad, to take refuge in the disputations of the 
schools. But, in spite of the fame of their founders 
and the influence which they were destined to exer- 
cise over mediaeval and modem thought, neither 
the Academy nor the Lyceum provided exactly 
what the generation required. The lofty idealism 
of Plato and the minute and accurate science of 
Aristotle were alike unsuited to the need which 
craved a sustaining^ principle of hope and comfort 
amidst the sinister influences of a corrupt society. 
In other words, philosophy was expected to supply 
what religion was then incapable of aftbrding. 
Herein lay the opportunity which the new schools 
of Zeno and Epicurus were not slow to seize. Both 
Stoics and Epicureans made practical ethics the 
ultimate end to which their physical and logical 
speculations were directed j they aspired to dis- 
cover truth in order to throw open the way to 
happiness. 

15. The Stoics. — ^Zeno, a native of Citium in 
Cyprus, who had studied under Xenocrate and 
Polemo the Academics and Crates the Cynic, 
established a separate school at Athens in the 
closing years of the 4th century. Under his 
successors, Cleanthes (q^v.) and Chrysippus {q.v.), 
the distinctive doctrines of the Stoics, so called 
from the Stoa FceciUy where Zeno had lectured, 
were developed and defined ; and during the 
following centuries, through which it continued to 
flourish, the leaders of the school, without abandon- 
ing their main positions, succeeded better than any 
of their rivals m accommodating their teaching to 
the needs and ^pirations of the time. Although 
Zeno and Ms immediate successors devoted an 
immense amount of labour to the study of logic 
and physics, the supreme importance of ethics 
was recognized at an early date {Stoic. Vet, 
Fragm., ed. von Amim, iii. [Leipzig, 1905] 68), 
and, as time went on, it tended more and more to 
be the sole subject of general interest. The ulti- 
mate end of moral action was, according to the 
Stoics, a life in agreement with Nature, whereby 
th^ understood a conformity with the working 
of Beason as immanent both in the individual and 
in the univerae 4). Beason, which is the Uni- 
versal Law, is identified with Zeus, and happiness 
is attained when the individual reason is made to 
submit itself to the will of the Supreme Governor 
of the universe. Life in accordance with Nature 
is identical with a perfect life, and the perfection 
of anything is the same as its virtue {ib, 16). Thus 
virtue is the only thing which should be chosen 
for its own sake {ib. 39), and is by itself sufiacient 
for happine^ {ib. 54). The Good was interpreted, 

1 The last echoes of the older thunder were the decree for the 
expulsion of philosophers from Athens in 318, which was re- 
plied within a year ; and the unsuccessful prosecution of 
Theophrastus by Agnonides. 


as by Socrates, as equivalent to advantage {ib. 75) 
and it was obvious that virtue alone comd furnish 
true profit, and that vice alone could harm {ib. 75 
76), It follows that everything except virtue'and 
vice — health, riches, fame, beauty, even life itself 
— is absolutely indifterent. So far Zeno was in 
accord with the Cynics; but he refused to draw 
the same inference from the premisses. Things 
indifferent are capable of being used either well or 
ill, and are not all indifferent to the same extent. 
In other words, things indifferent may have a 
certain value, positive or negative (d|^a, dTro^/a), 
as contributing towards a life in accordance with 
Nature or as hindering its development (i5. 126). 
But there are certain things which have so much 
value that, in the absence of over-riding circum- 
stances, they will always be chosen in preference 
to their contraries. Such tMngs are natural 
ability, life, riches, fame, and so forth, and they 
are consequently described as being preferred 
{Tpo7]yfjLiva)f whereas their opposites are to be 
rejected {dwoTrpoyjyfiiva [id. 31]). Such advantages, 
however, will weigh as nothing in the scale agamst 
virtue; and, if it becomes necessary to make a 
choice, we must face death sooner than be guilty 
of vice (ib. 168). All moral action arises from 
impulse that is to say, the movement of the 
soul directed towards the acquisition of some 
external object. In man, impulse is controlled by 
reason ; but, where reason does not exist or is not 
fully developed, as in the case of children and 
animals, the natural impulses are primarily 
directed towards self-preservation, and not, as the 
Epicureans believed, towards pleasure {ib. 178). 
The objects thus sought after (ri TpQra xari 
4>TLKnv) serve as an introduction to the subsequent 
action of wisdom, which is exercised in the separa- 
tion of the natural from the unnatural and the 
rational selection of the former {ib. 186, 190). 

The impulses given by Nature are directed to 
the right objects, but the reason may be distracted 
by the seductions of pleasure or the urgency of 
associates {ib. 228). Nevertheless, virtue can be 
taught, as experience proves {ib. 223), The 
Socratic view that Virtue is Knowledge is still 
maintained ; but the Stoics, who held that nothing 
but body exists, were obliged to argue that the 
virtues also were corporeal, being, in fact, a 
particular disposition of the soul itself {ib. 305). 
Virtue is thus both one and many— one in so far 
as it is inseparable from the soul, and mai^ in 
relation to the sphere of its activities. Thus 
Insight is the knowledge of what to do and w'hat 
not to do, Temperance the knowledge of what to 
choose and what to avoid. Justice is that know- 
ledge which gives every man his due, and Courage 
that which can distinguish the proper objects of 
fear (ib. 262). The virtues are reciprocally con- 
nected with each other, and he who has one 
necessarily possesses all; nor can he act in the 
exercise of a single virtue without at the same 
time employing the others {ib. 299). Virtue, being 
based upon secure convictions, was so completely 
identified with a man’s moral nature that some of 
the Stoics considered it absolutely indefectible 
{ib. 237). The ordinary man (<f>avXos}j however, 
fails to exercise his reason properly. He is the 
slave of emotion (ird&os), which may be described 
either as an excess of impulse, or as an outburst 
breaking away from the control of reason (ib. 379), 
or again as perverted judgment (ib. 456). The 
Stoics spent much labour in distinguishing the 
varieties of emotion, grouping them round the 
four chief classes, two of which, Pleasure and Grief, 
are concerned with the present, and the others, 
Desire and Pear, with the future (ib. 391). It will 
he seen that emotion is a disordered condition of 
the reason itself ; we have no longer, as in Plato 
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and Aristotle, to think of two rival powers striving 
for the mastery, but rather of a revolt against 
the rightful authority. It follows that emotion 
must be absolutely suppressed, since everything 
that is contrary to right reason is sinful (io. 445, 
448). 

The Stoics drew up a classification of actions 
so as to correspond with the distinction between 
Virtue as the Absolute Good and things indif- 
ferent hut yet valuable. Actions proceeding from 
virtue are Right Actions (Karopdiiifiara), vicious 
actions are Sins (djaapr’i/i/jaTa), These classes com- 
prise every act of the wise man on the one hand, 
and of the fool on the other. Hence the para- 
dox that all sins are equal; for no difference 
in degree is conceivable {ib. 527, 528). But, if 
we look not at the agent, but at the act in rela- 
tion to its object, we must distinguish between 
what is fitting {KaOijKov) and its opposite. A 
perfectly fitting action (riXeiop kclB^kov), such as 
to act justly, may be identified with Right Action, 
Otherwise, fitting actions are such as may be 
justified on grounds of probability (S TpaxS^p 
€iS\oyov tcrxei d7ro\oyi(rfi6v), as to honour one’s 
parents or to take care of one’s health {ib, 134 f.). 
The actual embodiment of the Stoic conception of 
Virtue is to be seen in their picture of the Wise j 
Man. In the exercise of his knowledge the wise | 
man never makes a mistake, never opines, never 
changes his mind. He is an expert on every 
subject, being endow^ed with every excellence. 
His body may be in pain, but he never suffers ; 
though he were as unfortunate as Priam, he would 
still be happy. None but the wise can lay claim 
to riches, oeauty, or freedom; for no one has 
possessions so valuable, no one is so deserving of 
love, no one is so unfettered by prejudice. The 
wise man is the only true prophet, priest, and king. 
True friendship can exist only between the wise, 
for they alone can benefit each other : ‘ If a single 
wise man anywhere extends his finger with a wise 
purpose, all the wise men in the world are 
benefited ’ {ib. 627). The wise man bears no trace 
of softness; he is unmoved by passion; he never 
pardons, never pities, and is never surprised. It I 
IS not to be wondered at that this doctrine 
involved the Stoics in controversial difficulties, 
or that Chrysippus was forced to admit that the 
wise man was a rarer portent than the phoenix (see 
E. V. Arnold, Boman Stoicism, Cambridge, 1911, 
p. 298, and cf. art. Stoicism). 

i6. Epicurus. — The school of Epicurus (see art. 
EpicUREAisrs), first established at Mytilene and 
subsequently removed to Lampsacus, was trans- 
ferred to Athens in 306. The system was in all 
essentials the work of the founder, and was 
faithfully guarded by his successors, remaining 
practically unchaimed so long as the school con- 
tinued to exist. Epicurus asserted emphatically 
that the object of all philosophical inquiry is the 
attainment of happiness by the individual, and that 
neither knowledge nor virtue has any worth in 
itself. Thus, his exposition of the true nature of 
the gods, as absolutely indifferent to human affairs, 
was intended to remove superstitious fears, which 
are among the most serious obstacles to human 
happiness. Similarly, by his inquiry into the 
essence of the soul, and his demonstration that it 
could not be immortal, he hoped to destroy entirely 
the fear of death. He laid the ground- work of his 
ethics by a psychological examination of the 
varieties of rleasure and Pain. The highest 
grade of pleasure is attained when every painful 
need is removed, and every natural craving stilled. 
The condition thus attained is one of complete 
rest {KaracTTTjpMnKi} and must be contrasted 

with the pleasure which consists in the satisfaction 
of a want {ifSov^ ip Kiviicru), The latter is neces- 


sarily mingled with discomfort, unless it is merely 
connected with a variation {7ro(.Ki\fi6s) of the 
highest good. Wants were accordingly classified 
as (1) natural and necessary, (2) natural and not 
necessary, (3) neither natural nor necessary. The 
second class is not subject to the influence of 
passion, except when men are misled by a false 
opinion that the highest good is capable of 
incre^e. The third class are products of the 
imagination, and must be totally rejected (frs. 
450-453 [Usener]). 

Epicurus diflered from the Cyrenaics in three 
respects : (1) he declared freedom from pain, 
which the Cyrenaics did not count as a pleasure 
at all, to be the greatest of all pleasures; (2) he 
declared that all pleasures of the mind are ulti- 
mately referable to and derived from bodily 
pleasures, whereas the Cyrenaics held that the 
pleasure of intercourse with friends or the 
gratification arising from honour is independent 
of sensation ; (3) pleasures of the mind refer to the 
ast and future as well as to the present, and, as 
eing more durable, are greater than immediate 
bodily pleasures. In other respects his ethical 
principles are those of undiluted hedonism. 
Experience shows that pleasure and pain are the 
only motives which control our actions. The 
attainment of pleasure and the avoidance of pain 
are the natural criteria by which the value of our 
impulses and activities is measured. Reason is a 
later accretion, which does not alter the ultimate 
aim, but points out the means of attaining it. 
Reason teaches us to look not to immediate enjoy- 
ment, but to the remoter consequences of our 
actions. Every pleasure is a good in itself, as 
being suitable to our nature {oUetov), but it is not 
every pleasure which is an object of pursuit 
{alperbp). Conversely, certain pains are compara- 
tively so unimportant that we must accept them, 
if on the balance of the account they appear to 
bring with them a larger amount of pleasure. 

The value of the virtues is to be found in the 
fact that without them we cannot reach the highest 
good — absence of all pain and of every fear of 
future disturbance. Insight {<f>p6v7j<n$) is the root 
of all the other virtues ; it sets us free from false 
opinion, and puts before us the true goal of 
our endeavour. Self-control {iyKpireia) imparts 
the necessary resolution to adhere to the decisions 
of the judgment, so that we may receive as much 
pleasure and as little pain as are possible for us ; 
and courage prevents our peace of mind from being 
destroyed by fear of death, superstition, or pain. 
Lastly, the violation of justice is incompatible 
with an agreeable life. For the unjust man, even 
though his misdeeds are concealed, is continually 
anxious lest they should be discovered. On the 
other hand, upright conduct contributes to our 
enjoyment, by earning the good-will and affection 
of our fellow-men. On the value of friendship the 
Epicureans laid great stress: it was grounded 
ultimately upon mutual advantage, but the happi- 
ness of tne individual was conceived to reach its 
highest pitch in the unselfish fellowship of the 
wise and virtuous (fr. 544). In other respects, 
Epicurus assigned very little value to the condi- 
tions of civil society. Laws would not be needed 
in a community oi the wise ; as things are, they 
exist to protect the wise from injustice (fr. 530). 
He recommended abstention from politics on the 
ground that public life interferes with happiness 
{Xdde ^Liba-as [fr. 551]). Similarly, he discounten- 
anced marriage as likely to lead to much trouble 
(fr. 525). The result of Epicurean hedonism is not 
far removed from the Stoic ideal : the happiness 
of the Epicurean wise man is no less founded on 
the secure possession of insight, and is so entirely 
independent of external circumstances that it 
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endures while its possessor is suffering physical 
torture (fr. 601). 

17 . The Graeco-Roman age.— In the sketch 
that has already been given of Stoic ethics, little or 
nothing has been said of the adaptation of Stoic 
princi^es to the needs of daily life. But the 
influence and vitality of the school were shown by 
nothing more clearly than by their success in pro- 
curing the adhesion to their system of so large an 
element of Roman society (for the details, see E. V. 
Arnold, op. cit. 99 ff., who shows the importance of 
the modifications made by Pansetius). Stoicism, as 
it was opened out to the practical Romans, became 
less a subject of study for the curious than a 
religious creed to which every serious man might 
look for support. Its success in this direction was 
undoubtedly promoted by the attitude which had 
been adopted towards the popular religion. By an 
elaborate series of allegorical explanations the 
Stoics sought to accommodate their pantheistic 
belief in the universal immanence of the Divine 
Reason to the existence of the separate personalities 
represented in popular theology. Hephaestus was 
fire, Rhea earth, Zieus aether, and so forth. Thus, 
a breach with tradition was avoided, and an 
advantage gained which neither the agnosticism 
of the New Academy nor the outspoken hostility 
of Epicurus to the orthodox religion was able to 
secure. The history of the Stoa after Panaetius 
shows a continually diminishing interest in philo- 
sophy and an mcreasing strength in moral exhorta- 
tion. Seneca for instance, laid much stress 
on the healing powers of philosophy for all who 
were mentally sick. He prescribed rules for those 
who were in various stages of progress {irpoKowii) 
towards wisdom ; for the removal of vicious habits ; 
for the training of the impulses j for the mastery of 
the passions ; and for the strengthening of the will. 
The restraint of civil liberty under the Empire im- 
parted a gloomy tone to the discourse of the 
philosophic preacher. The doctrine of * a reason- 
able departure’ (cdXovos ^^a 7 w 7 i 5 )— by which the 
earlier Stoics had countenanced suicide as an escape 
from intolerable evils, thereby emphasizing the 
moral indifterence of life and death— was repeated 
by Seneca with morbid insistence. Musonius and 
Epictetus admit into their writings even less 
philosophical discussion than Seneca. Epictetus 
Iq.v,) in particular was the preacher of a pure and 
gentle morality which often approximates to 
Christian doctrine. His famous maxim, * Suffer 
and abstain ’ (ff.^ 179), testifies to his belief in a 
benevolent Providence; and he never fails to 
recommend the duty of submission to outward 
events which are not within our power. The same 
spirit of pious resignation appears in Marcus 
Aurelius (sr-v.), the last of the Stoics: the proud 
independence of the sage had given way before 
the human sense of helplessness ; the soul was 
hampered by the prison^ouse of the body, and 
found, life to be ‘a sojourn in a strange land.’ 
Thus in its last moments Stoicism came near to 
Platonism. 

Of the four post- Aristotelian schools, neither the 
Epicurean nor the Peripatetic made any progress, of 
sufficient importance to be recorded here, beyond 
the views of their founders. But the Academy had 
a more chequered histoiy, to which we must briefly 
refer. The New Academy under Arcesilas and 
Carneades was precluded by its determined scepti- 
cism from admitting the possibility of , scientific 
ethics ; but on the basis of probability they gave a 
general adherence to Platonic teaching. Later, 
Antiochusof Ascalon, Cicero’s teacher, endeavoured 
to effect a fusion of the doctrines of Plato with 
those of Stoicism, but his influence soon exhausted 
itself. In the 1st cent. B.c. there was a notable 
emergence of mystical asceticism, associated with 


a revival of Pythagoreanism. Its general tendency 
was to recommend purity of soul, to be attained by 
a special restriction of the bodily appetites, as the 
only proper channel whereby the devotee could 
acquire a knowledge of the Divine mysteries (see 
Mahaffy, Greek World under Boman Sway ^ London, 
1890, p. 179 ff.). This movement reacted upon 
Platonism, and the traces of its working may be 
found in the moral treatises of Plutarch (g^.v.). 
According to him, the structure of morality is 
built upon a religious foundation. Virtue is 
identified with an assimilation to the Divine, and 
the Highest Good is the knowledge of God {Aristid. 
6). Thus his attitude towards religion was con- 
servative ; he defended divination, maintained the 
doctrine of metempsychosis, and believed in the 
power of demons and spirits to control human 
action by their interference. To avoid the defile- 
ments of sense, and to cultivate the reason as the 
indwelling source of Divine inspiration, were the 
supreme duties of man (see de gen. Socr. 20, p. 
588 Eff.). But the culmination of this mystical 
tendency was realized in Neo-Platonism {q.v.) ; and 
Plotinus, who was its chief representative, has been 
justly regarded as the last of the ^eat thinkers of 
antiquity. In conformity with Plato, who had 
denounced the untrustworthiness of sense-impres- 
sion, Plotinus identified matter^ with evil, and 
made purification from the contaminations of sense, 
withdrawal from the world, and liberation of the 
soul from its enslavement to the body, the funda- 
mental requirements of his ethical teaching. The 
ordinary civil virtues are of no value, since they 
tend to bind the soul to the world of matter. The 
soul must approach God by re-absorption into the 
Intelligence (poOs) from which it sprang. This 
process must be encouraged by contemplation ; 
and the love of the Beautiful (the Platonic fyofs) 
helps to direct us from the impressions of sense to 
the ideal world. Constant association with the 
ideas may lead ultimately to the condition of 
supreme bliss, when the soul in a moment of ecstasy 
finds itself by contact with the Divine Unity identi- 
fied with God Himself. 

Litbraturk.— S everal of the authorities have been mentioned 
incidentally, but the chief sources of information are the 
Histories of Greek Philosophy, and more particularly E. Zeller, 
JPM. d. Griechen in ihrer geschichtl. Entwicklung^^ Leipzig, 
1892 (the greater part has been translated into English by 
various writers from the 3rd Germ, ed.) ; Th. Gomperz, 
Griech. Denker^, Lemzig, 1903-8 (three vols. of an Eng. tr. have 
^peared, London, 1905 flf.); W. Windelband, Gesch. der alien 
Fhilosophie 2 , Munich, 1894. Special treatises on the History of 
Greek Ethics are the following : L. Schmidt, Die Mhik der 
alien Griechen, Berlin, 1882 ; J. Denis, dee ihiories et des 
idies morales dans VantiquiU 2 , Paris, 1879 ; Ch. E. Luthardt, 
Die antike Ethik in ihrer geschichtl. Eniwicklung, Leipzig, 
1887; Karl Kbstlin, Gesch. der Ethik, i. 1, ‘Die Ethik des 
classischen Alterthums,* Tubingen, 1887 ; Th. Ziegler, Ethik 
der Griechen und JRomer 2 , Bonn, 1886 ; cf. also L. R. Parnell, 
Greece and Babylon, Edinburgh, 1912. 

A. C. Pearson. 

ETHICS AND MORALITY (Hindu).— Hindu 
ethics is deeply tinged with the belief in trans- 
migration or rebirth according to the doctrine of 
karma (‘action’) under which every act, whether 
good or bad, finds its reward, not only in heaven 
or hell, but in innumerable other bodies, from a 
god to an insect or plant, or even a stone. The 
same gradation of rebirths which pervades the 
entire creation prevails in the more limited circle 
of human life, from the high-bom Brahman to the 
low grovelling Chandala, all of which stations 
depend on the various shades of merit and demerit 
acquired in a previous existence. The hymns of 
the Vedas, it is true, contain no distinct allusion to 
metempsychosis ; they abound in glowing descrip- 
tions of the deified powers of Nature rather than 
in moral sentiments, though reference is made to 
the delights of paradise and to the tortures of hell. 
The Upani§ads, on the other hand, mention, for 
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instance, the rebirth of virtuous men as Brahmans 
or other persons of high caste, of wicked men as 
dogs, hogs, or Chandalas, and of those who eat rice 
as rice (see Ohhdndogya Upanisad, v. 10). The idea 
of karma, or action, and karmavipdhah, or ripening 
of acts in future births, pervades the" six systems 
of philosophy, and the earliest lawbooks of the 
Bharmasdtra class. It is the- highest goal of 
Indian philosophy to get rid of the fetters of action 
and consequent rebirtn by overcoming the inclina- 
tion to be active. The question of will, whether 
bound or free, does not concern these philosophers ; 
they rather aim at the entire extinction of individ- 
ual volition by absorption into the supreme Being. 
The Bharmastitras state the special duties of men, 
as determined by their rebirth in a particular 
caste, notably the Brahman caste; and they dis- 
cuss the obligations of Brahman ascetics who, by 
keeping the five vows of abstention from injury to 
living beings, of truthfulness, of abstention from 
theft, of continence, and of liberality, by the 
practice of various austerities, and by concentra- 
tion of mind, wish to obtain full deliverance from 
the bonds of karma and to reach final emancipa- 
tion. 

The narrowmindedness of Brahman moralists 
was objected to by Buddha and his followers. 
Thus Buddha is said to have been consulted by 
two Brahmans as to whether a man becomes a 
Brahman by birth or by his acts. His reply was 
that the station of a Brahman is not due to birth, 
but to abhorrence of the world and its pleasures. 
The Buddhistic Dhammapada, a beautiful collec- 
tion of proverbs and moral sentiments, contains an 
eloquent exposition of the virtues, such as self- 
restraint, patience, contentment, mildness, sym- 
pathy, which entitle a man to be rightly call^ a 
Brahman. In other respects, there is no essential 
difference between Brahmanical and Buddhistic 
ethics. Karma in Buddhism is the cause of the 
aggregation of the five skandhas, which include all 
mentfl and physical phenomena, and therefore of 
birth and rebirth, of the universal pass^e through 
a succession of existences {samsdra). The midole 
course, which destroys the working of karma and 
leads to the cessation of suffering and to Wisdom 
and Nirvana, is the Eightfold Path, consisting of 
right views, right thoughts, right speech, right 
actions, right living, right exertion, right recollec- 
tion, and right meditation. The five command- 
ments ipan^ioMla) of Buddhism — Kill not, Steal 
not, Commit not Adultery, Lie not. Brink not 
Strong Brink — closely resemble the above naen- 
tioned five special duties enjoined on Brahmanical 
ascetics. Buddha made these rules obligatory on 
all his followers, and added five more severe com- 
mandments for his monks — ^not to eat at for- 
bidden hours ; not to attend worldly amusements, 
such as dancing or singing; not to use wreaths, 
unguents, or ornaments ; not to use high mats or 
thrones ; not to acquire or receive gold or silver. 
The five first rules of this Becalogue {daioMla), 
though binding on all men alike, were made more 
stringent in the case of Buddhist monks and nuns. 
Thus chastity means in the case of monks and 
nuns absolute abstinence from sexual intercourse ; 
in the case of laymen it means refraining from 
adultery. There are also secondaiy precepts ex- 
tending beyond the rules of the daioHla for those 
who have renounced the world. This superior 
morality corresponds in many j^rticulam to the 
rule of life prescribed for a Brahmanical yati 
(* ascetic’). That which especially characterizes 
Buddhism is the sympathy displayed towards all 
living beings, earned to the extreme of avoiding 
injury to the smallest insects, and showing kind- 
ness to the most noxious animals. It is recorded 
of the Buddha himself, in those charming tales of 
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his anterior births, the Jatakas, that in former 
births he often gave himself up as a victim to 
satisfy the appetites of hawks and beasts of prey ; 
and on one occasion, meeting with a famished 
tigress, sacrificed his own body to supply the 
tigress and her cubs with food. This regard for 
animal life comes out very clearly in the rock and 
pillar edicts of the Buddhist king Asoka (c, 
250 B.C.), which contain ample discourses on Bud- 
dhist morality, furnishing an early and authentic 
record of Buddhist teaching. Keverence to parents, 
elders, and preceptors, true charity and true cere- 
monial, toleration for the beliefs and practices of 
others, kind treatment of slaves ana servants, 
liberaHty to ascetics and Brahmans, truthfulness, 
purity, gentleness, and saintliness are other virtues 
extolled in the edicts of king A^oka. 

Jainism, which, unlike Buddhism, continues to 
flourish in India at the present day, goes even 
beyond Buddhism in the regard paid to animal 
life. The oath not to hurt animals is exacted 
from the Jaina ascetic on his entrance into 
the Order ; it demands watchfulness over all func- 
tions of the body by which anything living might 
be hurt, and for this purpose the Jaina ascetic 
must carry with him a straining cloth for his 
drinking water, a broom, and a veil before hk 
mouth, in order to avoid killing insects. In his 
four other oaths the Jaina monk promises, like 
the Brahman and the Buddhist, and almost in 
the same words, not to speak untruth, to appro- 
priate nothing to himself without permission, to 
preserve chastity, and to practise self-sacrifice. 
Asceticism, both inward and outward, is made 
specially prominent in this religion ; it embraces 
repentance of sin, confession of the same to the 
teacher (as in Buddhism), penance done for it, the 
study and teaching of the holy faith, pious medi- 
tations, the renunciation of all worldly possessions, 
temperance, begging, different kinds 01 self -morti- 
fication, especiafly by fasts which may be con- 
tinued to starvation, voluntary death by with- 
drawal of food being regarded as a sure entrance 
to Nirvana. The rSes of ‘the right w^’ for the 
Jaina laity are less severe, the oath of chastity, 
e.g., being replaced by that of conjugal fidelity, 
just as the rules for Brahman and Buddhist laymen 
are less strict than those destined for the clergy. 
In practical life Jainism may be said to make of 
its laity earnest men who excel in an exceptional 
willingness to sacrifice anything for their rmigion. 
The clergy in the education of worldly communi- 
ties are united again to humanity and its inter- 
ests, and conversions of people of low caste to the 
Jaina creed are not uncommon even at the pre- 
sent day. T , 

Later Brahmanism, as represented in the Code 
of Manu, the ‘Great Epic^ {Mahdhhdrata), ^d 
many other productions of what is called classical 
Sanskrit literature, reiterates the old iniquitous 
law of caste, and tries to enforce the claims of the 
priestly class to spiritual and social superiority. 
‘The Hindu code as a whole is savage and 
tique’ (Hopkins). Thus in criminal &w the Jm 
tcuionis is carried to an extreme degree (see Ckimbs 
AND Punishments [Hindu]). Witnesses in a court 
of justice are exhorted to speak truth, with mmj 
fine sentiments extolling veracity and denouncing 
falsehood; yet perjury is permitted where an 
accused of respectable caste may be saved from 
death by it (see LAW AND Lawbookb [Hindu]). 
Long lists of offences of various degrees are mven, 
whiSi do not differ essentially from the moral code 
and the notions of right and wrong current ^ong 
other nations of antiquity, except perhaps in the 
peculiar sanctity attributed to BrShmans and all 
their belongings, and to the cow, the sacred animal 
of the Hindus, But every rin may be atoned for 
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by perfomaing a penance (see Expiation aK0 
Atonement [Hindu]),* and these penances were 
an important source of profit to the Brahmans. 
Though each class has its special duties assigned 
to it, there are also general obligations common to 
all castes, such as forbearance, veracity, self- 
restraint, purity, liberality, self-control, regard 
for animal life, obedience towards elders, visiting 
places of pilgrimage, sympathy, straightforward- 
ness, contentment, etc. [Visnus^tra^ ii. 16f.). The 
doctrine of ahimsa (non-injury to living beings) 
is, however, not so much insisted on as in the 
Buddhist and Jaina creeds; for a sacrifice, cattle 
may be slain, and the meat of such cattle may be 
eaten, although the doctrine of karma and of the 
soul^s passage through all kinds of animal bodies, 
according to its deeds in a previous life, is fully 
recognized in the Code of Manu. The merit of 
asceticism, combined with religious meditation, is 
highly extoUed ; and the entrance into the order 
of religious mendicants is supposed to form a 
regular stage in the life of a Brahman, preceded 
by the stage of a hermit in the woods {vana- 
'^rastha). The sacerdotal element is very strong 
m the Mahabharata also, which is, like the codes, 
a vast thesaurus of Hindu ethics. Thus there is an 
eightfold path of religious duty, as in Buddhism, 
but here it consists in sacrifice, study, liberality, 
penance, truth, mercy, self-control, and lack of 
greed. The epics contain many touching pictures 
of domestic and social happiness : children are 
dutiful to their parents ana submissive to their 
superiors; parents are fondly attached to their 
children, and ready to sacrifice themselves for their 
welfare ; wives are loyal and devoted to their hus- 
bands; husbands are affectionately disposed to- 
wards their wives ; love and harmony reign through 
the family circle (M. Williams). The didactic 
and sententious note prevails in the whole range of 
Sanskrit literature (Macdonell). It is particularly 
strong in the old collections of fairy tales and fables, 
which agree in putting instructive speeches and 
moral sentiments into the mouths of jackals, cats, 
elephants, parrots, monkeys, and other animals; 
and it also pervades Sanskrit lyrics and dramatic 
works, among which the Prabodhachandrodaya 
furnishes an instance of an allegorical and philo- 
sophical play which may be fitly compared to some 
of our old Moralities. The keynote in Sanskrit 
moral poetry is the conception of fate, but fate is 
declared to be nothing mse than the result of 
action done in a former birth, so that every man 
can by right conduct shape his future fate him- 
self. 

Passing to modern developments, we find a 
general tendency on the part of religious founders 
such as Basava, the founder of the Lingayats, in 
the 12th^ cent., Kabir; the founder of the Kabir- 
panthis, in the lf5th, Hanak, Dadd, and Chaitanya, 
in the 16th, and many others, to proclaim the 
social equality of all those who enrolled themselves 
in their Order. In practice, however, this levelling 
down of caste distmctions met with only parti«3 
and temporary success. As a way of salvation, 
the 'way of love and faith’ {hhaktimarga) has been 
gaining ground, though the * way of works’ 
{karmarimrga), i,e, the practice of religious rites, 
austerities, penances, and sacrifices, is held to be 
equal, and the 'way of true knowledge’ {jndna- 
mdrga) is held to be superior to it. The jptestimdrga, 
or ‘ way of enjoyment,’ is sometimes reco^ized as 
a fourth way. The Keports on the Census of 1901 
contain some interesting attempts at establishing 
the actual standard of morality in India. 

* The code of morality of the ordinary Hindu is much the same 
as that of most civilized nations, though it is nowhere reduced 
to a code. He knows that it is wrong to commit murder, 
adultery, theft and perjury, or to covet, and he honours his 
parents, in the case of the father, at any rate, to a degree ex- 


ceeding the customs of most nations, which have no ceremony 
resembling that of &raddh [funeral oblation]. The influence of 
caste is, however, of the greatest importance here, and some 
inquirers have expressed their opinion that the principal sanc- 
tion attaching to a breach of morality is the fear of caste penal- 
ties rather than the dread of divine punishment, and there are 
many facts which go to support this view, ... An extreme 
example of the effect of caste principles may be seen in some of 
the lowest castes, where adultery is only condemned . . . when 
committed with a person of different caste. In the case of per- 
jury, the offence may be committed, without public reprobation, 
on behalf of a caste-fellow, or even an inhabitant of the same 
village. ... I believe that the doctrine of Karma is one of the 
firmest beliefs of all classes of Hindus, and that the fear that a 
man shall reap as he has sown is an appreciable element in 
the average morality. ... A man and his wife bathe in the 
Ganges with their clothes tied together, to ensure their being 
married to one another in a future existence.’ As for Heaven 
and Hell, they are not merely ‘transitory stages of existence in 
the chain of transmigration,’ but ‘ the soul ’ when sufficiently 
purified ‘ goes to dwell in Heaven for ever. . . . There is no idea 
of absorption in the deity whose place is far above’ {Census of 
India, 1901, Report, p. 363 f.). 

The belief in metempsychosis does not prevail 
all over India ; thus the ordinary Hindu peasant in 
the Central Provinces * has practically no belief in 
the transmigration of souls, but has a vague idea 
that there is a future life, in which those who are 
good in this world will be happy in a heaven {sarg\ 
whBe those who are bad will be wretched in a hell 
{naraky {Central Provinces Beporty p. 78). The 
general effect of these two difierent beliefs on the 
state of morality remains the same, the idea of 
retribution in a future state being common to 
both of them. The influence of Christian morality 
on the religious life of India becomes visible in the 
teaching and practical working of ^ the various 
theisticiH sects called Samajes (see Arya Samaj 
and Brahma Samaj). Thus the Arya Samaj in- 
sists on education both of males and females, and 
aims at doing good to the world by improving the 
physical, intSlectual, spiritual, moral, and social 
condition of mankind. 

Literature. —A. Barth, The Religions of Indian, London, 
1890 ; E. W. Hopkins, Religions of India, London, 1896 ; V. A. 
Smith, Early History of Indian Oxford, 1908 ; M. Williams, 
Indian Wis^m 3, London, 1876 ; L. A. Waddell, The Buddhism 
ofTdfet, London, 1896 ; H. Kem, Manual of Indian Buddhism, 
Strassburg, 1896; G. Biihler, The Indian Sect of theJainas, 
tr. by Burgess, London, 1903; A. A. Macdonell, History of 
Sanskrit Literature, London, 1900 ; O. Bohtlingk, Indische 
Spruche, 3 vola, Petersburg, 1870-73 ; Reports on the Census of 
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ETHICS AND MORALITY (Japanese).—!. 
Ancient Japanese. — The Japanese nation through 
its long history has cherished several peculiar forms 
of morality, which, of course, must be admitted 
to have undergone modifications to some extent, 
although their essential character has remained 
unaltered. The characteristic ethical features of 
the ancient Japanese are to be found in the morality 
of Japan at the present day. One of them is 
certainly nationalism. It is reco^izable in the old 
mythology, which, unlike that of any other land, 
centres in the Imperial family and the State. In 
the course of the creation, the Divine pair, Izanagi 
and Izanami (see Cosmogony and Cosmology 
[Japanese]), first produced the country {i.e. the 
earth) and, after a long interval, the Sun-goddess, 
the Moon-god, and one other son. The first of the 
three was made ruler of the heaven- world ; she 
afterwards sent her grandson to Japan, gave him 
a mirror, a sword, and a bead, to be handed 
down to their posterity as the royal insignia, and 
said ; 

* This country has to be ruled by my descendants ; thou 
oughtest to go and reign over it. The sacred dynasty will be so 
grosperous that it will last eternally, even as heaven and earth 

The Sun-goddess is sister to the country, and is 
regarded as the first ancestor of the Imperial 
family and of the people in general, which are to be, 
as her prediction indicates, eternally the ruler aud 
the ruled. A throne occupied hy a single dynasty 
1 Nihongi, faec. 2. 
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is the possession of no nation in the world except 
the Japanese. A great respect has always been 
paid by the people to such a sacred throne. At 
one time they regarded the Mikados as living gods, 
and, even when they were deprived of ruling power, 
the people never ceased to pay the respect due to 
them. This^ does not mean that they stood in a 
slavish relation to the Imperial family, which, on 
the contrary, is related to the people as the main 
house to branch houses. The Mikados are not 
their conquerors, as with the majority of other 
nations. The people are often addressed by the 
Mikados as ‘ Our children,’ which accounts for the 
special relation between the two. Submission to 
the Mikados, therefore, is not merely loyalty but 
filial piety. ^ In contrast with China, filial piety 
in Japan comes next to loyalty, though in most 
cases the two are mentioned side by side. In the 
Japanese family, parents are absolutely obeyed by 
their children, and superiors by inferiors, as the 
Mikados are obeyed by their subjects. Hlial piety 
is not so highly valueci as loyalty, which is absdute, 
and very often bids people sacrifice other virtues 
for its sake. Dutifulness to parents and obedience 
to superiors were the chief morals in the Japanese 
home in ancient days, as they are still. Honesty 
and righteousness were among the principal virtues 
in old Japan. Classical scholars are of opinion 
that the ancient Japanese were honest and upright 
of themselves without any teaching, and could be 
governed quite easily, and that neither were detailed 
laws needed to rule them, nor minute moral doc- 
trines to regulate their daily life, because they were 
simple, honest, and good, and committed neither 
illegal nor immoral acts.* They were practical 
and optimistic to an extreme, thinking neither of 
the future nor of the past, but only of the present.® 
Death was hateful, but not fearful, to them. They 
seem never to have thought of whither they would 
go after death — a state of things which was much 
modified after Buddhism was introduced. In 
ancient chronicles, we meet with the words nigi- 
tama (a gentle spirit) and aratarm (a rough spirit) ; 
the former denotes the virtues of gentleness and 
generosity, the latter those of bravery and chivalry. 
The old Japanese were gentle and magnanimous 
on the one hand, and so were kind and indulgent 
to others, and lived in harmony with the world ; 
but, on the other hand, they had strong wills and 
brave hearts, which, when duty called them, very 
often made them face dangers, and, if necessary, 
sacrifice their lives for the sake of the father- 
land.* 

2, Shintoism. — ^The word shinto is not Japanese, 
but Chinese; it means *the Way of the Gods’ 
{Kami-no-michi). Some say it is a religion, some 
a moral system, and others a political way. It 
may be any or all of these three, for in ancient 
days no distinction was made between them. It 
presents no peculiar doctrines, and nothing like a 
code of ethics ; but, as it is the great way of the 
Empire, all the Japanese, ancient and modern, in 
spite of different creeds, must be Shintoists, The 
Shinto scholars Hirata) say that they are 
acting and moving in accordance with the Sninto- 
istic teachings when they worship national deities, 
when they venerate Mikados and parents, when 
they try to promote the national welfare and 
happiness, or when they lead an honest and g^- 
like life. Shinto is a mixture of Ancestor-worship 
and Nature-worship, as may be seen from the 
nomenclature of the deities worshipped. The 
Japanese have combined their ancestors with 
natural phenomena, have deified them, and worship 
them, in dealing with them in such a manner, 
they mean that the ancestors are their progenitors, 

1 Sawayanagi, o». infra^ * Motooii, 17TL 

Haga, op. cw. infra, * Aiima, op, cit, infra. 


superiors, and benefactors ; not only the creators of 
their bodies, but the furnishers of their life, pro- 
fessions, estates, and all other things. They hold 
their merits in great esteem, and thank them for 
their perpetual favours. Esteem for their ancestors 
being common to all, the sentiments of loyalty, 
patriotism, and filial piety, the love of family and 
the feeling of honour are combined, and tnus a 
phase of morality peculiar to the Japanese has been 
developed.^ In ancient times no distinction was 
made between worship and administration, between 
reverence for the gods and loyalty. Loyal people 
only could be faithful to the deities or their 
ancestral spirits, and the Emperors in taking the 
reins of government were appeasing and worship- 
ping national deities. The very words mcUsuri 
(‘ worship ’) and matmrigoto (‘worship-matter’ or 
‘administration’) signify the identity of these 
two. Patriarchal monarchy was thus theocratical 
monarchy as well. Various ceremonies were per- 
formed to serve the national deities, of which the 
most important is the ceremony of purification, 
or Aami-— important alike from the religious, the 
moral, and the legal point of view. Oharai, or 
grand purification, was performed at the Court 
twice a year, and is so still, though nowadays it is 
a mere ceremony, to drive away the evils resulting 
from the sinful, immoral, or unlawful deeds of the 
whole nation during every half-year; and, when 
any serious offence was committed, a ceremony for 
the same purpose was performed. Misogi (fody- 
washing) was another rite of purification which 
at first consisted in washing the body when one 
touched anything unclean, but a^rwards became 
confused with Aami, so that no distinction was 
made between them. Defilement, mental or physi- 
cal, was hateful to the Japanese ; and, according to 
their simple ideas, any guilt, moral or legal, could 
be as easily removed by the performance of puri- 
fication as literal dirt can be removed by bathing. 
See, further, art. Shintoism. 

3. Bushido . — Bushido f or simply Budo or Shido, 
is the Chinese term for the J ap. Mononofu-no-Michiy 
lit. ‘the Way of Fighting Knights or SamuraV 
(attendants). It is a moral system intended for 
the military class. Though its full development 
belongs to later ages of the national history, say 
the feudal period — the 12th and following 
centuries — ^it may be said to be as old as the race 
themselves ; ana Yamatodainashii (‘ the soul of 
Japan,’ Yarmto being a classical name for this 
country) is not only the soul of the military men, 
but that of the whole nation. As Shinto is the 
indigenous religion of the nation, so Bushido is 
their national morality, or at least its essence.* 
But here we have only to deal with the Bushido 
for the Bushi class, and not as national morality. 
The Bushi should be, in the first place, loyal to 
lords and filial to parents ; these, along with rever- 
ence for gods and worship of Buddhas, were con- 
sidered their chief duties. Indeed, loyalty and 
filial piety were the fundamental morality of the 
Bushi cla^, as is the case with the nation in general. 
Then they should be brave and fearless in fighting, 
and calm and never flinching in the face of any 
danger or death. Bravery, fearlessness, self-pos- 
session, and the like, were what they always 
specially cultivated ; but they were not by any 
means foolhardy or brutal in fighting or in then- 
daily life. Their courage was retrained and soft- 
ened by the feeling of benevolence and the sense of 
rectitude and honour ; they were not to do any- 
thing brutal or underhand, but what was right and 
manly. Benevolence was one of the chief virtuw of 
the Bushi ; and many patiberic stonm are told of 
‘ benevolence of warriors. ’ Kindness, magnanimity , 
sympathy, and the like, ware praised as supreme 
1 Sawayuiagi, loa eU, * 
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virtues for the military men, who might otherwise 
be disposed to coldheartedness or even to cruelty. 
They should be polite to superiors as well as^ to 
inferiors, faithful in the fulfilment of their duties, 
and simple in their life. These, with a few others 
of a kindred nature, were the ^[ualifications thought 
necessary to Samuraish-ip. The Emperor Meiji 
gave his soldiers five commandments, in which he 
recommended loyalty, politeness, bravenr, faith- 
fulness, and simplicity; and he concluded with 
words to the effect that in the fulfilment of these 
five precepts a sincere spirit is essential, for without 
this neither good language nor good conduct will 
be anything more than a mere omament, of no 
practical use. These five items are * the public 
path of heaven and earth, and the perpetual code 
of human relations.’ ^ 

4. Confucianism.~In A.D. 284® the Pakchian king 
sent his minister Achiki to the Japanese Court 
to offer tributary homage. The minister being a 
man of letters, the Crown Prince became his pupil 
and learned from him Chinese literature. In the 
following year another scholar was invited, who 
brought with him ten copies of the Analects and a 
copy of the Book of One Thousand Characters i 
taught the prince Chinese literature and Confucian 
doctrines. The literature thus introduced influ- 
enced the nation in at least three points. (1) They 
learned Chinese characters, by means of which 
they could reduce their thoughts to writing. (2) 
Prior to this time, things had had no distinguishing 
names : loyalty, filial piety, friendship, for instance, 
though they were virtues inborn with the nation, 
had been devoid «of particular designations. Now 
that Chinese wording was introduced, any notions 
could be expressed in words. (3) The manners, 
customs, and other things in the neighbouring 
countries came to be understood among the Japan- 
ese, who by and by followed them in these matters.® 
During the following centuries, Chinese moral 
teaching acquired considerable popularity among 
the people, especially of the higher classes ; but 
from the 10th cent, it gradually declined, being 
first crushed out by classical studies, and then 
neglected on account of successive disturbances. 
At the commencement of the Tokugawa Shogunate, 
ix. early in the 17th cent., it revived under the 
protection of the founder of the dynasty; well- 
informed Chinese scholars, though divided into 
several schools, appeared one after another and 
brought it back to its original glorious state. This 
dynasty witnessed the best days of the history of 
Confucian ethics in Japan ; and the system has 
continued to flourish down to the present day, 
though not free from degeneration. The morality 
taught in this system, not difiering materially from 
the ancient morals of the nation, has never en- 
countered such vehement opposition as Buddhism ; 
it deepened and elaborated the pre-existing senti- 
ments of loyalty, filial piety, rectitude, truthful- 
ness, and other virtues. A few of the principal 

oints of difference between the Chinese and the 
_ apanese systems are as follows : Chinese ethics 
is founded on the worship of Heaven, whereas the 
Japanese worship ancestral spirits ; the Chinese 
pay ppreme respect to men of wisdom, and hence 
admit that unwise or tyrannical monarchs may be 
dethroned at the people’s will, whereas the J apanese 
regard the Mikados as sacred and inviolable ; and, 
lastly, the chief virtues of the former are benevol- 
ence and filial piety, whereas the latter attribute 
supreme value to loyalty and rectitude, loyalty 
and filial piety being, according to their national 
morality, identical.'* 

1 Shigeno and Kusaka, Bushido in Japan ; Arima, loc. cit, 

3 The official date of its introduction ; but the verified one is 
about A.». 402. 

3 Endo, ‘Confucianism* (Jffncytf. of Philosophy ^ vd infra). 

^ Alima, loo. cit. 


Confucius taught that benevolence is the supreme 
virtue, the highest ideal of man, the summum 
honum; Mencius connected it with rectitude, 
declaring that ‘ the greatest way in the world is 
only benevolence and rectitude,’ and that ‘bene- 
volence is the peaceful residence of mankind, and 
rectitude is the right road of mankind.’ Scholars 
who appeared later on added politeness, knowledge, 
and truth to these two ; and the whole pass under 
the name of the five cardinal virtues, the sum-total 
of human virtue. In human society men are re- 
lated to each other in five different ways, which 
impose on them as many obligations. They are 
as follows : rectitude between lord and subject, 
familiarity between father and son, distinction 
between husband and wife, grade between elder and 
younger brother, and confidence between friend 
and friend. The most important of these are the 
first two, especially the second ; hence filial piety 
is the root of all virtues, of all moral practices. 
Generosity, respect, gratefulness, humility, faith- 
fulness, self-control, courage, and manliness are 
some of the virtues commended in the Confucian 
teaching. For thirteen centuries the Japanese 
have lived under this moral teaching, and probably 
there is no one of them who is wholly uninfluenced 
by it ; but they have wisely adopted only the points 
suitable to their special culture and national de- 
velopment, neglectmg the elements that might he 
injurious to public morals or fatal to the welfare 
of the State.i See, further, CoNFXJCiAN Religion, 
Confucius. 

5. Buddhism, — Buddhism was officially intro- 
duced into Japan in a.d. 552. Its introduction at 
once gave rise to a controversy between two parties 
at the Court— a controversy which was not merely 
religious but also political and tribal, and which 
after a violent conflict resulted in victory for the 
pro-Buddhist party. Prince Shotoku (573-621), 
one of the wisest and greatest personages Japan 
had ever produced, did all in his power for the ad- 
vancement of the newly introduced creed, and well 
deserves the high respect paid by the Buddhists 
to his memory. The doctrine of Divine incarna- 
tion, according to which some Shinto deities 
are the incarnations of Buddhas, Bodhisattvas, 
or certain Indian Devas, was first taught hy 
Prince Shotoku and then hy Gyoki (670-749), a 
learned and virtuous high priest, and was further 
broadened and deepened by two great men who 
arose shortly after his deatn — Saicho and Kukai, 
who respectively founded the Tendai and the 
Shingon sects in Japan. Thus Shintoism was 
seemingly absorbed into Buddhism. Strangely 
enough, the two somewhat antagonistic creeds co- 
existed in unity for nearly a thousand years, until 
their final separation in 1871. Prince Shotoku and 
other great personages who appeared early in the 
history of Buddhism in Japan seem to have striven 
to nationalize its teachings and to bring it into as 
close contact with the nation as possible. During 
those days all the work of the Buddhists was 
designed in the interests of the national welfare 
and peace. The Emperor Shomu (reigned 724-748), 
for instance, had a monastery and a nunnery built 
in each province throughout the Empire, as well 
as the general monastery, in which the famous 
daibutsu {q.v . ) is set up, at Nara, then the capital. 
During the Kamakura age (1190-1333) many new 
sects were imported from China or sprang up in 
Japan, and all of them laboured in the interests of 
the Imperial family and the welfare of the State. 
In return, Buddhism received great favours from 
Court and Government, and certainly it is owing 
to these favours that it has flourished so long in 
J apan. The national morality, especially Bushido, 
was reinforced and expanded by it. Its doctrines 
I Endo, loo. dt. 
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of unselfishness and freedom from desire being in 
harmony with the essential elements of Yamato- 
damashii, it has found a ready entrance into the 
Japanese heart. Its teaching of benevolence 
softened the otherwise harsh character of the 
national spirit. It introduced the idea of another 
world, which was entirely lacking in the ancient 
Japanese system. The Mahayanist teachings en- 
larged the insular spirit. As it was long popular 
among the people, high and low, no grade of society 
remained uninfluenced by it, and the highest 
culture is solely the work of the Buddhist teachers. 
Japanese Buddhism at the present day is divided 
into a dozen sects and into some fifty sub-branches, 
which differ more or less in doctrines, ritual, habits 
of monastic life, and as a matter of course in their 
ethical systems. The teachings of some of the 
sects appear to be quite antagonistic to each other 
— a fact which shows how inclusive and assimila- 
tive the whole system is. 

Buddhistic ethics is founded on the assumption 
that all the creation is sprung from one common 
Cause, and things in the universe are connected 
with one another in complicated ways.^ The nam- 
ing and location of that Cause may differ with 
different sects, but all the Mahayanist sects agree 
in regarding it as the primary source of all that 
exists in the universe. Things with and without 
life are all closely related to one another ; and per- 
sons of the same household, trade, or social rank, 
and those who are the same in other respects, have 
been born thus from one and the same Cause ; in 
other words, they did the same karma in a 
previous existence. Besides, we have transmi- 
grated through the six states of existence, in the 
course of which we may somewhere have been 
closely connected with some who are strangers to us 
to-day. Ought we not then to be kind to others, 
whether familiar or unfamiliar to us! Of many 
moral precepts given by the Buddha, as practical 
morality, the four favours, with their corresponding 
obligations, must first be mentioned. They are 
(i.) of parents, (ii.) of fellow-beings, (iii.) of the 
king, and (iv.) of the triple treasure, Le. the 
Buddha, the Law, and the Congregation. Next to 
them come the five or ten precepts and the six para- 
mitds, or perfections. The precepts are as follows : 
(1) not to destroy life, (2) not to steal, (3) not to have 
unlawful sexual intercourse, (4) not to tell a lie, and 
(6) not to drink fermented liquors. Otherwise they 
are : (1) not to take life, (2) not to steal, (3) not to 
commit adultery, (4) not to tell a lie, (5) not to 
talk frivolously, (6) not to slander, (7) not to be 
double-tongued, (8) not to be covetous, (9) not to 
be malicious, and (10) not to be heretical. The 
paramitds are ; perfect exercise of (i.) charity ; 
(ii.) morality; (iii.) patience; (iv.) fortitude; (v.) 
meditation; and (vi.) knowledge. Cf., further. 
Ethics akh Mobality (Buddhist). 
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S. Tachibana. 

ETHICS AND MORALITY (Muslim).— i. 
Muhammad and the Qur'an.— As Islam in its 

f enesis and development was to some extent in- 
uenced by the moral ideas of the ancient Arabs, 
it wiU be well to make a brief preliminary refeij 
ence to these. The social conditions amid which 
Mufiammad appeared, and which survive to this 
day with hut little change among the denizens of 
the desert, had reached the stage of tribal organi- 
1 Saito. Outlines of Buddhist Mthies, 1903. 


zation, and the life of the people was regulated by 
established custom, i.e, by tribal morality. Their 
moral ideas, so far as we are in a position to judge, 
reveal an unmistakably secular spirit, alike among 
the merchants of the cities and among the Bedawin. 
The Prophet opened his propaganda among them 
by denouncing their sins and threatening them 
with the impending Bay of Judgment and the 
fire of Hell, but at first he encountered nothing 
but mockery; and it was only when he had in 
some measure accommodated nis message to the 
present world that they gave heed to his words 
about the world beyond. 

But, while the ancient Arabs were intent upon 
material advantage and enjoyment, they were not 
wholly unmindful of higher things. As we may 
see from the powerful impression produced among 
them by satirical poems— an impression due only 
in part to the dread of magic— they Imd a high 
sense of both personal and tribal Iionour, The 
moral ideal of the Bedawin found expression in 
the patient endurance of privations ; in a loyalty 
accorded not so much to the chief of tlie tribe as 
to co-equal fellow-members; in a courage which, 
in open warfare and still more in marauding 
expeditions, was controlled by a wise policy cu 
sparing the lives of enemies ; and, finally, in hospi- 
tality — a virtue which, it is true, is ever a native 
of regions where there is little occasion for its 
exercSse. As compared with the Bedawin, the 
people of the cities had, to say the least, a larger 
share of worldly wisdom. The Meccans, in par- 
ticular, both before and after Mufiamm^’s day, 
were astute enough to put their market under the 
protection of a sanctuary, and to exploit the very 
piety of those who came to trade within the sacred 
precincts. The present inhabitants of the holy 
city quite frankly avow their adherence to the 
ethics of the happy mean, asserting that, while 
the people of Yiddah are very worldly, and those 
of Medina very devout, they themselves hold an 
even balance between heavenly and earthly 
interests.^ 

In pre-Muhammadan poetry terms expressive of 
moral sentiments occur only sporadically. We 
find, indeed, warnings against arrogance and 
threatenings of Bivine vengeance ; hut such ex- 
ceptions, in which moral and religious concepts 
are distinguished from law or custom, are probably 
traceable to Jewish-Christian influence. It was 
under that influence, at all events, that Muliammad 
stood forth as a reformer— to work, in the words 
of tradition, ‘for the improvement of morals.’ 

Muhammad made the demand of personal belief 
and personal morality. 


‘Ho burdened soul shall b^r the burden of another. ‘3 In 
the Day of Judgtnent every one shall be answerable for him- 
self ; * O ye people, fear your Liord, and dread the day when 
the father shall not atone for the son, nor the child atone at all 
for his parent.' s 


Hence, too, the Qur’an urges— though less in- 
jistentiy than the NT— the necessity of repentance, 
jonversion, the good heart, the changed spirit, 
aood intentions are commended ; unpremeditated 
lapses from virtue are leniently judged. In short, 
A.flah makes it no onerous task for His faithful to 
serve Him : He is forgiving, merciful. 

Nevertheless, as Mufiammad’s earliest ^herants 
were but a small company, it was no child’s play 
for them to respond to his demand of personal 
morality. Such a demand shattered the old family 
ties and came into conflict— at first somewhat too 
harshly, though afterwards in a milder fashion — 
with immemorial usage and custom. In this way 
the moral fellowship of the true Wieyers came to 
mean more than the tribal relationship. In the 
light of the ideal thus introduced every believer 
3 Snoucsk HuiW>n|®f Middsct, it 72 tj 149. 
s Qur'an, liii. 89. » i6. xam, SI 
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was henceforth the neighbour or brother of every 
other. Islam was to be a universal brotherhood., 
in which kindness and equity should count for 
more than custom, and law. Muhammad was, 
nevertheless, unable to bring this ideal to its full 
realization with respect to the_ right of hospitality 
and protection and to the practice of blood-revenge. 
In principle, no doubt, private revenge was super- 
seded by legal punishment, but in practice the 
former was still permitted, though in a somewhat 
mitigated form. It had now to be kept within the 
bounds of moderation, and must involve none but 
the actual culprit. Moreover, Muhammad helped 
to foster a higher regard for human life by pro- 
hibiting the heathen custom of killing female 
infants ; but, on the other hand, the practice of 
foeticide has all along prevailed, without censure, 
in Muslim countries. 

The ethics of the Qur’an might he summed up in 
the trite formula : ‘ Believe and do right.’ Belief, 
of course, is the primary obligation, since without 
belief all works are vain — a mere mirage in the 
waste. ^ But, as it does not come within the scope 
of the present article to deal with belief (see Faith 
[Muslim]), or with the duties of religion in the 
narrower sense, our sole concern here is with the 
question, What is implied in ‘ doing right ’ ? 

Of human virtues the Qur’an insists most fre- 
quently and most urgently on beneficence — the 
bestowing of benefits upon the poor, the needy, the 
orphan, the stranger, tne slave, and the prisoner, 
especially in the form of alms {zakdt). By alms- 
giving a person not only helps others, but also 
manifests the true spirit of self-denial — in the 
expectation, it is true, of winning, not indeed the 
treasures of earth, bub the rewards of Heaven. 
This spirit was displayed by Mubammad himself, 
chiefly in the earlier years of his prophetic activity 
in Mecca, when he declaimed against the rich. 
Afterwards, when his followers had become a poli- 
tical organization in Medina, the antagonisms were 
somewhat less pronounced. A similar development 
appears in the practice of zakdt. Originally a 
voluntary expression of love, and, in the view of 
Oriental Jews and Christians, almost identical 
with piety or the fear of God, i.e. with virtue in 
general, it ^adually became a tax upon property, 
and as such became one of the five pillars of M^uslim 
law.^ In Muslim countries the zakdt came usually 
to he assessed for the public treasury. The col- 
lectors of the tax did not neglect their own in- 
terests, while the lawyers or priests (so far as we 
may speak of a priesthood in Islam) claimed to 
ranic pre-eminently among the poor and needy 
who had a right to share therein. 

Besides almsgiving, many other virtues are 
spoken of in the Qur’an as acceptable to God. A 
series of corresponding commandments which, 
while lacking systematic form, seems to he de- 
pendent upon the Mosaic Decalogue, is given in 
sura xvii. 23-40 : 

‘ Set not up another g-od with Allah, lest thou sit down de- 
spised, forsaken. Thy Lord hath ordained that ye shall worship 
none but Him ; and kindness to your parents, whether one or 
both of them attain to old age beside thee ; and say not to 
them “ Fie ! ” neither murmur against them, but speak to them 
in gracious words. And defer humbly to them out of com- 
passion; and say, “Lord, have compassion on them, even as 
they brought me up when I was little.” Your Lord well 
knoweth what is in your souls, whether ye be righteous : And 
verily, He is forgiving towards those who return to Him vrith 
repentance. And to thy kinsman render his due, and also to 
the poor and the wayfarer ; yet waste not wastefuUy ; for the 
wasteful are ever brethren of the Satans, and Satan is ever 
unthankful to his I*ord. But if thou dost turn away from 
them, and seekest from thy Lord boons for which thou hopest, 

1 Qurian, xviii. 106, xxiv. 89. 

3 viz. the third, the others being (1) the creed, (2) the ritual of 
praj'er, (4) fasting, and (6) the pilgrimage. According to an 
ancient tradition, Mubammad enjoined as a sixth primary 
obligation the active love of one's neighbour, t.s. the duty of 
doing to others what one would wish done to oneself. 


in any wise speak to them with kindly words. And let not thy 
hand be fettered to thy neck ; nor yet open it with all openness, 
lest thou be made to sit down in rebuke and beggary. Verily, 
thy Lord provideth plenty for whomsoever He will ; and He 
too giveth with measure. Verily, He ever beholdeth and 
observeth His servants. Kill not your children for fear of 
poverty ; we will provide for them and for you. Beware, for 
killing them is a great wickedness. Withhold yourselves from 
adultery, for it is an abomination, and evil is the way thereof. 
Neither slay any one whom God hath forbidden you to slay, 
except for a just cause ; for, if one be slain unjustly, to his 
nearest of kin have we given authority ; yet let not him exceed 
in slaying; verily, he is ever helped. And touch not the 
substance of the orphan, except in an upright way, till he 
attain the years of strength ; and perform your covenants ; 
verily, a covenant shall be inquired of. And give full measure 
when ye measure, and weigh with an equal balance — this is the 
better, and more just for settlement. And follow not that of 
which thou hast no knowledge ; veril^r, the hearing and the 
sight and the heart — these shall all be inquired of. And walk 
not proudly upon the earth, for thou canst not cleave the earth, 
and thou shalt not reach the mountains in height. All this is 
evil, hateful in the sight of your Lord.’ 

These precepts are intended primarily for 
Muslims, and apply only in a limited degree to 
the adherents of other faiths. Towards the 
heathen, towards the Jews, Christians, and other 
possessors of sacred scriptures who would not sub- 
mit to the secular power of Islam, and also towards 
apostates from the faith, the Muslim policy was 
the holy war and death. Here we have an instance 
of the religious restriction of moral obligation. 
The same thing is observable in the fact that the 
development or a free personal moral life is seri- 
ously cramped by religious considerations. The 
fundamental principle of Islam is that Allah is 
sovereign and that men are his slaves, whose virtue 
consists in obedience. The will of Allah — in 
reality, of course, the mind of His Prophet — alone 
decides as to good and evil. ‘ Islam,’ indeed, simply 
means the surrender of believers to the will of 
AUah. 

The sanctions of morality are also of a religious 
character. Reward andjounishment belong mainly 
to the other world. Tne majority^ of mankind 
must presumably expiate their sin in the fire of 
Hell. But those who believe and do right shall 
enjoy the delights of Paradise, which Muhammad 
depicts after a fashion suggested by the wine-shop 
of the ancient Arabs. For all their self-denial on 
earth— their abstinence from wine, from games of 
chance, and from luxury in general — they shall 
find compensation in the heavenly virgins and 
KlvaidoL who serve the deathless ones with the 
goblet that inebriates not. 

2. Muhammad and tradition. — Muhammad made 
no claim’to be a saint, nor was he one, but shortly 
after his death devout Muslims endeavoured to 
order their lives by his example. Hence, as the 
Qur’an did not furnish the requisite information 
on every detail, there arose a demand for definite 
traditions regarding the Prophet’s manner of life, 
as also that of his companions and most intimate 
adherents ; and, as the pious fraud is not usually 
accounted the most heinous of sins, the supply 
corresponded to the demand. In Islam, accord- 
ingly, we find several collections of traditions — 
compounds of the authentic and the spurious — 
some of which are regarded as canonical, and thus 
ancient tribal custom came to be superseded, in 
theory at least, by the sunnah of the prophet (cf. 
art. Law [Muhammadan]). The true believer felt 
himself obliged to follow this idealized sunnah as 
loyally as possible, and, while the first sentence of 
the most cmebrated collection, viz. that of Bukhari, 
but echoes the teaching of the Qur’an in asserting 
that actions are judged by their motive, yet the 
conformity of the faithful consisted largely in 
externals, being ritualistic rather than ethical. 
To ‘Umar, the second successor of the prophet, is 
attributed the saying : 

‘Nowadays [I’.s, when the process of revelation mediated by 
Mahammad, and therefore also the possibility of discerning' the 
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thoughts of the heart, has ceased for ever] we judge people 
entirely by their outward actions ; we protect him who appears 
to us to do right, for we know nothing of what is within—Allah 
is the judge thereof I — and we do not protect him who appears 
to do wiong, nor do we find faith in him even if he asserts that 
his motives are pure.' i 

It is likely enough, indeed, that many who 
availed themselves of this pronouncement forgot 
the parenthetic clause regarding the judgment of 
Allan. It was easier, moreover, in conformity 
with the sunnahf to use a toothpick, to rub one- 
self with water or sand, and to submit to circum- 
cision, than to cleanse the soul from sin, and with 
pure heart to serve Allah in spirit and in truth. 
Thus the great bulk of the moral precepts of 
Islam, as found even in the Qur’an, and more 
particularly in the tradition, bear a somewhat 
external and — one may venture to say — commer- 
cial character.^ The believer has an account with 
Allah. One tradition has it that a convert to 
Islam has all his previous good deeds put to Ms 
credit.® 


The sunnah agrees with the Qur’an in assigning 
the leading place among good works to almsgiving. 
If a man is unable to give alms, let him labour 
with his hands^ — in order, of course, to make him- 
self able ; for this is the conception of work pre- 
sented by the tradition. Only by way of exception 
do the mdlths — the Qur’an is silent on the subject 
— ascribe an independent ethical value to work. 
Thus the following saying was put into the mouth 
of the Prophet : ‘Wo man can have a better meal 
than that which he has earned by the labour of his 
hands. David, the prophet of God, ate what he 
had earned b]^ the work of his hands.’ But per- 
haps this saying, and others like it, may simply 
imply that work is superior to begging, though 
not to almsgiving.® The practice of almsgiving, 
as indeed the element of self-denial in general that 
was present in Islam from the outset, was strongly 
reinrorced by the influence of Christianity, ana, 
subsequently, of Indian religions, as appears from 
the fact that the sunnah is much less distinctively 
Arabian in character than the Qur’Sn. When 
Islam had overspread the Christian provinces of 
the Roman empire, it assimilated many elements 
of Christian asceticism. 

The assertion that early Islam was absolutely 
destitute of the ethical ^irit has been refuted, 
above all, by Goldziher.® The sunnah undoubtedly 
contains ethical elements. It is true that Arabic 
has no single specific term for ‘conscience,’ but 
the thing itself is quite adequately connote by 
such periphrases as ‘ unrest of heart,’ According 
to one highly esteemed Juadithf ‘virtue is [the sum 
of] good quMities, iniquity is what disturbs the 
soul, and what thou desirest others not to know' 
concerning thee, ’ The last clause certainly savours 
of conventionalism, but there are other traditions 
in which the requirement of inward sincerity is 
more clearly expressed. 


Thus, we read : ‘Shall I tell you what work stands higher 
than prayer, fasting, and almsgiving? It is to makepeace 
between two enemies’ ; or, again : ‘Of more avail [than ritual 
prayer] is the prayer which a man utters in his own house, 
where no one sees him but Alliih, and which has no other 
motive than the desire to draw near unto Allih.’ Another tra- 
dition tells how a pious female devotee who was using insulting 
language towards her neighbour was consigned to heU by the 
Prophet ; whereas his judgment regardinganother woman, who 
was negligent of prayer and fasting, but gave to the needy and 
never insulted her neighbour, was ‘ She is aestined for Paradiseu* 
The compassion of Allah is frequently set forth as a pattern for 
the faithful, and they are urged to the performance of pious 
work8.7 

According to a favourite and frequently quoted 
ha^h, the best works are : ( 1 ) honour towards 
parents; ( 2 ) not to take a niece in marriage 

I Bukhari, ed. Houdas and Marais, ii. 209. 

* Ot Qrnrles O. Torrey, The Commereial-Theologieal Terms 
in the Koromt Jj&ydm, 

8 Bukhari, iL 61 . 4/6.1469, #16,1111. 

« Vorlemnffenf p. 14fl. 7 /6. 4411. 


against her will ; and (3) to pay one’s day-labourers 
well. A tradition of quite another cast, which 
had its source among the devout, gives the follow- 
ing list of precepts : ( 1 ) Love thou the poor, and 
be accessible to them; ( 2 ) look always at those 
who are beneath you, and gaze not at those who 
are above you; (3) never solicit anything from 
any one ; (4) be loyal to thy kinsfolk, even if they 
should vex you ; (5) always speak the truth, even 
when it is unpalatable ; ( 6 ) be not overawed in 
the paths of Allah by the reviling of the reviler ; 
(7) frequently cry aloud, ‘There is no might or 
power save by Allah,’ for this comes forth from 
the treasure which is hidden under God’s throne. 

Probably none of these pious counsels was more 
fervently obeyed than the last ; we find it used as 
a magic formula, as, e.gr., in the Thomand and Om 
Nights, But in all likelihood the everyday life of 
Islam was otherwise but little in harmony with 
such ideal demands. The mass of the people paid 
less attention to the Qur’an and the hadiths than 
to the actual life lived by in his 

Medina period, when his love was given mainly 
to women, and the objects of his hate and greed 
were the unbeliever and their possessions. The 
early annals of Islam, in fact, exhibit the chosen 
servants of Allah as world-conquerors, who, what- 
ever might be their hopes of heavenly reward, 
were meanwhile wonderfully content with earthly 
spoils. 

3 . Development of the law. — To the true 
Muslim, as to the devout Jew, religion means a 
law which should control and regulate the whole 
life of man. From the Oriental point of view, not 
only social, but also political life, is bound np in 
the closest way with religion, and hence the Jewish 
and Christian communities that secured toleration 
and protection within the pale of Islam by paying 
tribute always formed in a greater or less degree 
an imperium in imperio. Thus, too, for the Muslim 
community sacred and secular law are one, and this 
holds good~“in theory — universally, even under 
foreign domination, while the ideal is in some 
measure realized under sovereigns who are of ihe 
faith. A knowledge of this law (/g'A)— -a law with 
religious sanctions — has, therefore, bc^n all along 
imperative upon every educated Muslim. Legally, 
chUdren under the age of seven, and, in practice, 
women also— for the most part — ^are exempt from 
this requirement : the former, because they cannot 
as yet oiscriminate between right and wrong, good 
and evil ; the latter, because, by ancient tradition, 
they are but fuel for the fire. 

This law, then, as based upon the Qur’Sn and 
the sunnah^ and to some extent influenced by 
Roman lurisprudence, entered upon a process of 
indepenaent development- And just as some — to 
wit, six— of the collections of traditions gradually 
acquired a special prestige, so in Sunnite Islam 
four schools or systems of the fiqh came to enjoy 
canonical authority, even before the development 
of the Jmdith had reached its term. Ever since 
that development took place— in the first three 
centuries of Islam— the Qur’an and the mmiA 
have become almost a dead letter except in matters 
of ritual, and their place in practical life has been 
taken by the law. From the handbooks of its 
schools and the decisions of its more distinguished 
contemporary exponents, the educated Muslim 
learns what he must do and forbear to do. But 
he learns likewise that the world, even the Muslim 
world, lies in wickedness, so that ol^ience to the 
sacred law is possible only in a very limited degree, 
and, at most, in the spheres of purely relimous 
obligation and of family life. The tolerant Um- 
ayyad dynasty ( A.©. 661-750) is regarded by Muslim 
historians as having been excessively worldly. But 
the Abbasids (from A.D, 750), though they adopted 
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the Persian maxim that religion and government 
are sisters, were not much better. In the most 
numerous Muslim sect, the Shi'ites — and elsewhere 
as well— the divergence between ruling govern- 
ments and their subjects with regard to the law 
has had the effect of making hypocrisy a virtue. 
We refer to the doctrine of taqlyya (‘prudence*), 
according to which it is the primary duty of the 
Shi’ite ifho sojourns in the land of the adversary 
—a very elastic term— to disavow his convictions 
by word and deed, for the sake of his personal 
security and the welfare of his associates. Every- 
where within the bounds of Islam, and at all 
periods of its history, the discrepancy between 
ideal law and actual practice has, on the one hand, 
led to a policy of compromise on the part of the 
majority, and, on the other, given rise to scruples 
ana conflicts of conscience, and also to numerous 
attempts, under the leadership of a Mahdi, to 
supersede a sinful and worldly r6gime by a better. 
In Islam, accordingly, endeavours after moral and 
religious reform are always involved with or ac- 
companied by political action. The work of a 
man like General Booth, who, as leader of the Sal- 
vation Army, seeks to achieve moral and spiritual 
results among Christian peoples, would be quite 
impossible in Islam, unless he or his officers tried 
at the same time to grasp the reins of political 
power. 

The historical development of Muslim jurispru- 
dence cannot be dealt with in detail here, and it 
must suffice to refer the reader to the works of 
Goldziher, Snouck Hurgronje, and others (see the 
Literature at end, and cf. art. Law [Muhamma- 
dan]). We are meanwhile concerned with the fiqh 
only in so far as it bears upon ethical conceptions 
and leaves room for the free expression of moral 
life. In this reference the most important point 
is the classification of actions according to their 
gradations of legal obligation, and here we find a 
number of such arrangements more or less in agree- 
ment with one another. The most widely accepted 
division has five legal categories, as follows ; (1) 
absolute duty {fard or wdjtb), embracing actions 
the performance of which is rewarded and their 
omission punished ; (2) commendable or meritorious 
works {sunnahj manduh^ or mustalmhhh which are 
rewarded, but their omission not punished ; (3) per- 
mitted actions {mxibdh ox which are legally in- 
different ; (4) reprehensible actions {makruh), which 
are disapproved of, but not punishable, by the law; 
(5) absolutely forbidden actions {Imramh the doing 
of which calls for punishment. 

As regards the reference of each particular action 
to its proper category in this arrangement, there 
is, as might be expected, no unanimity among the 
learned in Islam. The more easy-going moralists 
among the sages of the law endeavour to make 
out that certain forbidden actions are doubtfid, i.e, 
permissible, and certain obligatory actions merely 
commendable. In general, the great regulative 
principle is public opinion, ue. the consensus of 
the authoritative scholars of the day. This con- 
sensus (^ywd’) is binding upon the conscience not 
merely in matters of faith, but also in the most 
trifling details of daily life. Yet, in spite of all, 
many Muslims, whether from want of knowledge 
or from want of will, order their lives by unauthor- 
ized "adat, or, what is accounted still worse, exer- 
cise their own discretion. 

Further, the law is not uniformly binding upon 
every one. It distinguishes between duties incum- 
bent upon all [fard * ala* Vain) and obligations 
which affect certain individuals only {fard 'al- 
kifayaJi), The duty of taking part in the holy 
war is an instance of the latter class. 

Another distinction of importance is that be- 
tween great and small sins— a distinction elaborated 


largely in connexion with the doctrine of evidence, 
which demanded that witnesses must be above re-* 
proach. Sins universally regarded as great are 
murder, unchastity, misappropriation of money be- 
longing to a ward, the taking of interest, the refusal 
of zahdt, and the like. To the class of small sins 
are assigned such offences as taking part in unlaw- 
ful games or listening to forbidden music. 

As might be expected, the science of the law, in 
dealing with such distinctions, frequently degener- 
ates into an arid casuistry, or becomes a sophistry 
which will enable one to cozen and defraud either 
God or man. The letter of the law kills the spirit 
of morality. An illustration of this will be found 
in the Thousand and One Nights, Night 296 ff. The 
manner in which legal luminaries tone down the 
prohibition of wine - drinking is set forth by 
Goldziher, Vorlesungen uher den Islam, p. 63 ff. 

4. The development of doctrine. — Islam found in 
the countries which it conquered not only legal and 
political institutions, but also systems of doctrine 
with more or less of an ethical element, as well as 
a popular didactic literature. With the latter we 
shall deal below (§ 6) ; of more immediate import- 
ance for the development of the Muslim doctrine of 
faith are the speculations of Christian theologians. 

A factor of the utmost significance for later times 
was the ethico-religious system of the Mu tazilites 
—descendants of the Qadarites. This sect was 
designated originally * the people of the righteous- 
ness ’ (of Allah), because they held that Allah is 
the Righteous One who rewards men according to 
their deserts. This was not a genuine Muslim 
conception in the early days. The original concep- 
tion of Allah— and, somewhat spiritualized, it still 
holds sway— was that, as the Almighty, He is a 
vengeance-breathing tyrant to’wards His enemies, 
and an indulgent God of mercy towards His friends. 
In His vengeance He is arbitrary ; in His love and 
mercy, capricious. With many persons, no doubt, 
this idea was a cause or a consequence of unprin- 
cipled conduct. It was possible for a man to trans- 
gress the whole law and still remain a believer ; 
confession to Allah in words, or even in thought — 
faith without works— was all that was required. 
Such was the teaching of the Murji’ites, who, 
though they discriminated between small offences 
and great sins, yet held that even the latter were 
fomyen to the Muslim who but uttered the creed. 

This Murji’ite teaching was challenged by the 
originally powerful sect of the Kharijites, who 
have been called the puritans of Islam, They 
looked upon the great sinner as an unbeliever, and 
maintained that there is no true faith without 
works. This view approximates to the Mfftazilite 
ethics, which might indeed be regarded as that of 
the Kharijites mellowed by the influence of Christi- 
anity, and, subsequently, of philosophy. It is 
certainly true that many of the early Mfftazilites 
insisted emphatically on the importance of good 
works, and in this aspect they might be compared 
with the Pelagians of the Christian Church. ^ They 
were neither liberals in theology, nor libertines in 
ethics. 

Their speculations upon the Divine righteousness, 
moreover, were closely connected with the question 
of hum an freedom. N o quite unequivocal teaching 
on this problem could be drawn from either the 
Qur’an or the hadlth; nevertheless the devout 
multitude was always inclined to believe in pre- 
destination. The idea that everything, not even 
excepting evil and sin, is ordained and brought to 
pass py Allah largeW dominates the popular mind 
to this day. The Qadarites and Mu' tazilites, on 
the other hand, affected probably by the dogmatic 
controversies of the Eastern Church, preached the 

1 Cf. B. Strothmann, in JDer Islam, ed. 0. H. Becker, ii.. 
Strassburg, 1911, p. 60. 
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doctrine of free will. In support of their position 
they could appeal to certain passages of the Qur’an, 
according to which Allah does not cause, hut simply 
allows, the sinner to go astray. They held, accora- 
ingly, that man is the author of his own deeds, the 
artihcer of his own good or evil fortune, and that 
Paradise or Hell lies within his own choice. Evil 
and sin have their source in the human will ; what- 
soever comes from Allah is necessarily good. Sub- 
sequently, indeed, they went as far as to sa;^ that 
God can devise nothing but good, and must in all 
things work for the welfare of His creatures. Here, 
in effect, we have a theodicy, such as has frequently 
been propounded from Plato’s day, and as frequently 
shattered by the monistic trend of faith or of reason. 
The theodicy of the Mutaziliteswas influenced even 
in its early stages by Neo- Platonic ideas. Their 
doctrinal system resolved itself in time into^ a 
rationalistic theology, with reason as its first prin- 
ciple — ^the source, not only of knowledge, but also 
of the laws of conduct. It is reason, they held, 
that distinguishes between good and evil. 

The doctrine of free will became in this way a 
rational determinism. An action is good when 
reason finds it good or beautiful ; an action is evil 
when reason finds it evil or repulsive; in short, 
moral distinctions do not depend upon the will of 
Allah. Caprice thus gives place to knowledge, 
authority to discernment, and obedience to re- 
flexion. Knowledge, discernment, reflexion — it is 
these, accordingly, that reveal to us what is in itself 
good or evil. That which is in itself good is bind- 
ing upon the wdll of God Himself, and thus involves 
a limitation of both His omnipotence and His free- 
dom. In order to leave room in human life for 
a rational freedom and an individual sphere of ! 
action, for self-determination and moral responsi- 
bility, Allah was represented as being conditioned 
by the law of His being. 

While the Mu'tazilite doctrines maintained their 
osition in Shi’ite literature, the orthodox party in 
unnite Islam adopted a mediating position. They 
would not cast the shadow of a doubt upon the 
doctrine of God’s omnipotence and unlimited free- 
dom. Human beings are absolutely dependent 
upon Him : their good purposes, their good works, 
the ability to carry these into effect — all flow from 
Him, from His mercy and grace towards mankind. 
Man, however, as was maintained by the orthodox 
AsKarite school, has power^ to appropriate God’s 
works, and it is this appropriation {kash or iJctisdh) 
that constitutes the heliever’s sole merit. And 
even his great and heinous sins do not make him 
an unbeliever, so long as he does not believe, when 
he commits them, that they are permitted.^ 

5, Ascetic-mystical ethics. — So long as the primi- 
tive community of Islam remained comparatively 
feeble, the Prophet’s call to renunciation of the 
world was generally complied with. But this 
state of matters did not last; the Arabs, with 
their predatory instincts, soon learned to appro- 
priate the world, and, in the succeeding genera- 
tions, to enjoy it. Caring little for supernal 
rewards, they were in reality a military aristo- 
cracy, an oligarchy, in the empire. In no long 
time, however, the peoples whom they exploited 
and laid under tribute began themselves to em- 
brace Islam, thus creating a situation that de- 
manded a new policy, even in moral and religious 
matters. Here and there, moreover, a feeling of 
satiety began to settle upon the luxurious classes 
in both the older and the newer centres of culture, 
and this in turn prepared the way for a system of 
an ascetic morality — which, it is true, had never 
been entirely absent from Islam. This ascetic 

1 For the Mataridite theory, which is akin to that ol the 
Ai^'arites, ct khiodoiiald, J!>evek^pmmt of Muslim Ttmlogy^ p. 
Slot 


morality had special links of connexion with the 
ideas of Christian monasticism. 

One characteristic feature of monasticism, viz. 
celibacy, was, however, alien to primitive Islam ; 
nor has it ever at any time gained general recogni- 
tion. ‘ There is no monasticism in Islam ’—-so the 
Prophet is recorded to have said ; and in his later 
years he showed by his example that woman may 
be regarded merely as mans plaything. The 
asceticism preached in the earliest period, what- 
ever its object was, actually served, however, as 
a species of training for the soldiers of the faith. 
It consisted in fasting and watching, and accorded 
admirably with the performance of the ritual of 
prayer. But, when at a later day the ascetic spirit 
became more widely diflused, the positive value of 
the practice as a means of discipline was more and 
more lost sight of in favour of a purely negative 
renunciation. To mortify the flesh became the 
cry. Absolute trust in God led to quietism ; in 
God’s hands man should be perinde m cadamr. 
The mystic eventually becomes a mere wilMess 
pauper, who accepts as a gift the alms he will not 
ask or hold out his hand to take, and who fills his 
feeble life with pious ceremonies. Morality is 
hardly to be looked for in such conditions. The 
mendicant {fctqir) lives only for the moment and 
for his God ; in relation to his contemporaries or to 
posterity, he is as good as dead. Yet it was but 
the absolutely consistent application of his convic- 
tions that carried him to such extremes. 

The ascetics, clothed in their coarse woollen 
frocks sought to vindicate their manner of 
life chiefly by appeal to passages in the NT. A 
sense of sin ana a craving for penance were the 
forces which largely helped to fill their ranks. 
But amongst them were also a number of brooding 
idlers, who began to speculate in Oriental fashion ; 
and it was accordingly in Silfilsm that the practice 
of asceticism — from about the 8th cent. A. I), on- 
wards — jfound a theoretical basis. Platonic-Fytha- 
gorean doctrines, gleaned from Hermetic and 
Gnostic writings, here joined hands with Indian 
speculation. Ascetic morality is always founded 
upon the conviction that the human body is of little 
value, if not indeed absolutely evil, or else a mere 
phantasm ; while the soul, on the other hand, is 
regarded as the essential element in human nature, 
or at least as forming a stage of transition to the 
higher life of the Spirit and of God. Thus the 
supreme object of human endeavour is to free one- 
self from the bondage of sense, to purge the soul of 
foul desire, and to become pure Spirit, or God— not 
merely God-like, but positively Hivine, Stage bv 
stage does man advance on the paths of the soul. 
By the use of intoxicants, by means of macerations 
and of pious exercises sustained to the point of 
ecstasy, the finite being dissolves in God, who is 
viewed in the abstract manner of Pantheism as 
pure light or absolute truth. The eartlily life is of 
value only in so far as it is animated by love to God 
and aspiration after things above. 

While every age in IslSm has had its devout m- 
cetics, men whose moral excellence cannot he dis- 
uted, this Sufilte fanaticism cannot claim any 
igh degree of moral approval. The SiiHltes’ fervent 
love of God left no place for the practical love of 
their neighbour. The aim of all their striving was, 
not a moral life upon earth, but a fancied sidvation 
in Heaven. Hence Stifi’ism, alike on its practical 
and on its speculative side, inculcates poverty, self- 
humiliation, and the surrender of personaHty ; t^se 
were its supreme virtues, and could he best acquired 
by living in a community under strict monastic dis- 
cipiine. The individual members of such com- 
munities must yield unoonditi<mal submisrion to 
their superior. Moreover, the mystics were for the 
most part at one with the dogmatists in repudiating 
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the freedom of the and were sometimes even 
more thoroughgoing in their denial. Likewise in 
actual practice they went far beyond the jurists, so 
that their mysticism consorted uncommonly well 
with despotism of every kind. 

From the beginning of the 9th cent. A.D. these 
mystical and ascetic tendencies occasionally took 
practical shape in ccenobitism, but not until the 
11th cent, was there any extensive development of 
a regtdar monastic system. This, while certainly 
less highly elaborated than the system of Orders 
in the Christian Church, had nevertheless much in 
common with it. Those belonging to the Dervish 
Orders have always been more highly esteemed in 
Islam than the representatives of the law or the 
governing classes, and many among them, both 
male and female, are revered as saints. The 
common people venerate them as miracle-workers 
and medicine-men, as their mediators and advocates 
with Allah. 

The adherents of the ascetic-mystical morality 
sought in various ways to adapt their views to the 
official teaching of the law, or at least to reconcile 
them with it, Of the two classes into which 
human actions were frequently divided, viz. * deeds 
of the bodily members * and ‘ works of the heart,’ the 
Sufis not unnaturally gave preference to the latter. 
The extreme mystics regarded the outward act as 
nothing more than a symbol of the inward senti- 
ment, or else considered the obligations of the law 
to be utterly beneath their notice, so that the ex- 
tremes of abstemiousness and of sensual indulgence 
might both be found in their ranks. Sects of pro- 
nounced mystical tendencies, such as the Isma^il- 
ites, showed a special liking for the classification 
of mankind into grades. Obedience and sacrifice 
were imperative only upon the common people and 
brethren of low degree, while the initiated members 
of the higher grades, or of the highest, were inde- 
pendent of every law. 

Mystical sects and mystical tendencies have 
always abounded in Islam. But, just as Sunnite 
Islam had, besides its canonical collections of 
l}0>d%th and its schools of the an orthodox 
system of theology, so it had ^so an orthodox 
mysticism, the fullest exposition of which is found 
in the writings of Ghazali (see § 7, below). See 
also art. Asceticism (Muslim), vol. ii. p. 99 ff. 

6. Philosophical ethics. — Among the Arabs and 
other Muslims a popular philosophy of morals, 
at once international and interconfessional, is 
found in their fables and proverbs : suffice it to 
refer to Luqman, the Arabian ^Esop. Luqman’s 
counsels to liis son, which in reality owe their 
inspiration to Jewish-Christian and Hermetic 
* wisdom,’ are often quoted in ethical and parenetic 
writings. 

The literary which is made up of moral- 
istic aphorisms, and more especially of the maxims 
of court politics found in the various ‘ Mirrors for 
Magistrates,’ bulked largely in Persian literature, 
consisting j^rtly of translations from Indian 
originals. Even ^-day this type of literature 
maintains a certain popularity, and is highly 
^eemed among the cultured classes of Persia. 
The earliest known representative of this Persian 
school IS 'Abdallah ibn al-Muqaffa' (executed c. A.D. 

translated the PamJmtantra from 
Pahlavi in^ Arabic. His al-Durra ahyatlmd, 
printed in Cairo and Beirut, is a short * Mirror 
for Magistrates,’ with rules for prudent behaviour 
at court and polite intercourse among friends. In 
his introduction, after circumspectly assigning the 
supreme place to faith and the avoidance of great 
sins, he eulogizes the following virtues: temper- 
ance, courage,^ liberality and proficiency in dis- 
course and business. It k the morality oi worldly- 
1 But 8e< 1 ms i. 18. 


wise politicians and merchants, and is thoroughly 
typical of this class of literature.^ 

A much larger and more elaborately system- 
atized contribution comes, through Syrian channels, 
from the philosophical literature of Greece. Col- 
lections of biographies, with supplements of moral 
aphorisms, testaments, letters, etc., were very 
popular. Pseudepigraphic writings, especially of 
the Hermetic type, were extensively circulated. 
Works of Plato and Aristotle, as also compositions 
falsely ascribed to them, found great favour among 
philosophers in the stricter sense. Thus Plato’s 
Bepublic was translated by fllunain ibn Is^aq as the 
Kitah ahsiydsay and forms the main source of the 
doctrine of the soul (trichotomy) and of the four 
cardinal virtues which appears in many Muslim 
writers on ethics. To Plato also were ascribed a 
treatise on the education of children {Adah al- 
sibydn)f and a testament [waslya) addressed to 
Aristotle. Of Aristotle’s own writings, Arabic 
authors refer to and quote from the Nicomachean 
Ethics {Kitah al-akhldq), which is said to have 
been translated by the afore-named ?[unain or by 
his son Ishaq ibn ^^nain. Extant quotations 
from this work show traces of Neo- Platonic redac- 
tions. 

These and other translated works of the kind 
helped to mould the development of Mu'tazilite 
and Sufi 'ite ethics. But it was only in the limited 
circles of sectaries or of scholars and persons of 
culture that ethical doctrine attained the more in- 
dependent status of a philosophical science {Him ah 
amldq). Conformably to tlie scholastic Aristo- 
telian tradition current in the East, philosophy was 
defined as * a knowledge of the essence of things 
and a doing of the good.’^ The theoretical side 
was invariably discussed more exhaustively than 
the practical, but the latter also received attention 
from those who dealt with morals and politics as 
more or less independent of each other. 

But it was the pseudepigraphic writings of a 
spiritualistic and an ascetic and edifying character 
that produced the most powerful effects in this 
sphere. These writings were often supplemented 
by astrological speculations, according to which the 
natural temperament and even the moral consti- 
tution of human beings are conditioned by the in- 
fluence of the stars. The felicity of man was 
believed to consist in his being delivered from 
matter and exalted to the pure spirit- world of the 
higher spheres. This type of ethics, pervaded by 
metaphysico-psychological speculation, has left a 
characteristic deposit in the eclectic writings of 
the ‘Pure Ones’ or ‘Brethren of Purity^ {Ihuodn 
as-Safd), 

In the system of the Brethren of Purity, the 
moral nature of man is determined by the following 
four causal agencies. (1) The bodily structure: 
the body is composed of the four elements, and a 

f erson whose body contains, say, much earth will 
e harsh and greedy, while another, with a large 
proportion of water in his body, wiH be gentle and 
gracious, and so on. (2) Climate : those who live 
in a northern climate have more courage than 
those of southern lands. (3) Education. (4) The 
influence of the stars ; and this, indeed, is the 
most powerful of all, since the other three are 
dependent upon it. Even education, which super- 
poses something upon the natural constitution, is 
affected by the neavenly bodies and relative posi- 
tions. All this holds good of the first stage of 
human nature, the stage of natural morality, in 
which conduct is instinctively good or bad. But 
the soul can raise itself above nature, and in the 
second or psychical stage, where man has freedom 

1 Of. also the will of a merchant in The Thousand <md One 
MghU, Night 808 fl. 

3 See ed. van Yloten, Leyden, 1895, p. 182 f. 
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of choice, his deeds are praised or blamed according 
to their quality. ^ Should a man reach the third 
stage — that of rational deliberation — he acts either 
wisely or foolishly, nobly or basely. Finally, the 
fourth or highest stage is that of the iJivine 
cosmic order [namils) conformed to by godly 
prophets and holy angels, and a man is rewarded 
or punished according as he does or does not associ- 
ate himself with them in the endeavour to become, 
as far as in him lies, like God. 

The path by which this mystic goal of life is to 
be reached, according to the Brethren of Purity, 
is the practice of asceticism. The supreme virtue, 
the yearning after things above, or the love that 
presses towards God, must manifest itself upon 
earth in a pious endurance of, and indulgence to, 
all creatures, even the animals. Man thereby 
wins freedom from sensual passion here, and here- 
after the ascent to the eternal light. But, if a 
man does not in this life purge himself of bodily 
desire, and persists in ‘foolish slumber and care- 
less sleep,* he remains after death hovering in the 
air, trammelled and drawn downward by his fleshly 
passions. Hell is simply this life in time, whether 
on the earth or in the air ; Paradise, on the other 
hand, is the eternal world of the celestial spheres 
to which pure souls ascend. 

All men, according to the teaching of the 
Brethren, are imperfect, though in different degrees. 
But the sum-total of good qualities is found in the 
absolutely perfect man, who has the characteristics 
of the Platonic Idea and the ‘wise man* of the 
Stoics. The Sunnite mystics find the perfect man 
{insdn kdmil) in Muhammad ; the Shfites in Ali 
or Uusain. The Pure Ones are less definite in 
their choice, and — apart perhaps from the ‘ Imam 
of the age,* whom they greatly honour — it is rather 
Socrates and Christ that win their enthusiastic 
homage. In their estimation the ideal of reason 
was realized in Socrates, and the law of love in 
Christ; and it is these great ones, accordingly, 
whom they seek to emulate. In the interests of this 
imitatio thw concede a relative value to the eartlily 
life in the flesh ; the body should be guarded and 
cared for, so that the soul may have time for its 
full development. 

The moral theo^ of the Pure Ones is a mystical 
intellectualism. It is found—in a somewhat less 
fantastic form, no doubt — also in the so-called 
Aristotelians of Islam, from al- Kindi to Ibn Rushd. 
In keeping with the character of their sources, 
these thinkers set — ^to use Aristotle*s own words — 
the dianoetic virtues above the ethical. Thus, e.o., 
in the Apophthegmata FhUosophorum of ^unain ibn 
Ishaq the highest good is identified with the sound 
understanding. Wit and shrewdness, talent and 
sagacity, are put on a higher level than goodness 
and rectitude. Such, too, is the spirit which per- 
vades nearly all the adab writings (‘ the doctrine 
of good or elegant manners *) of the Arabs — often, 
indeed, mere compilations of extracts, and having 
hardly the slightest concern with ethics and 
morality. 

A counterpoise to the extravagances of mysti- 
cism was provided by the supreme Aristotelian 
principle or the mean — the doctrine of the fjLe<rbrr}s, 
which was introduced into Islam at an early period. 
The Mu’tazilite al-Ja^i? (t A.I). 869) writes as 
follows : ‘ Divine religion approves the conduct of 
him who neither does too little, nor t^rforms too 
much, of the Good.* ^ Some professed to find the 
doctrine in the Qur’an (cf. ii. 137, ‘ Thus have we 
made you an intermediate people *). The princij^e 
of the mean came at length to permeate Doth the 
popular conception of morality and the ethical 
scienoe of jurists and philosophers ; and it was also 
combined — especMly among the latter— with the 
1 (Jolda&er, Stud,, Halle, 188»-90, it m ff. 


Platonic doctrine of the four cardinal virtues (<ro^, 
dvSpela, <r<>j<f>po<rdv7}» SiKaioffdPt}), As early as the 
9th cent. A.D., in the writings of the Mu’tazilite 
author Dawtld ibn MarwSn al-Maqammis, we find 
mention of the Platonic series of virtues, which 
thereafter, with occasional modifications in the 
order and grouping, gained general curren^.^ 

The most notable representative of Neo-rlatonic 
eclecticism in Muslim ethics is Ibn Maskawaih 
(t A.B. 1030), physician, philologist, and historian, 
who was the treasurer and friend of Sultan 'Adud- 
addaula, and ranks as an orthodox Muslim. It is 
true that his ethical doctrine {Tahdkib cd^aJckldq, 

‘ the improvement of morals *), like that of the Pure 
Ones, shades oft’ into mysticism, but it is free from 
astrological accretions. Its underlying psych- 
ology, and, indeed, the structure of the system as 
a whole, is Platonic, though in matters of detail 
the author quotes frequently from Aristotle, as 
well as from Socrates, Hippocrates, Galen, and 
al-Kindi, The work is divicfed into six (or seven) 
parts and may he outlined as follows ; 

i. By way of introduction we have a Platonteing doctrine of 
the soul. The soul is of a spiritual nature, and, as an inde- 
pendent and immortal entity, stands on a higher plane than 
the mutable substance of the body. It finds its peculiar sphere 
of action in the sciences (dianoetic virtue). After enumerating 
the parts of the soul — desire, impulse, and reason — the work 
specifies the four principal virtues: prudence or temperance, 
courage, wisdom, and the combination of the three in iustice. 
The virtues, with their various sub-species, are then defined, 
liberality being treated more elaborately in a special paragraph. 
Liberality is thereafter frequently mentioned along with the 
cardinal virtues, and in one passage it actually takes the place 
of wisdom. Each of these virtues Is then defined cm the 
Aristotelian principle, i.e. as the mean between two vices, 
justice itself being placed midway between doing wrong and 
suffering wrong. As regards prudence, however, a defect is 
said to be better than an excess, while as regards liberality the 
reverse holds good. 

ii. The second section treats of man’s natural disposition, of 
habituation, and education. Ibn Maskawaih adopts Galen's idea 
that a few men are good by nature, some twome good by 
practice, and very many remain evil to the last. Parts of the 
chapter on the education of children recall Plato's Republic, 
as, e,g., the assertion that moral education should precede in- 
struction in mathematics and other sciences ; while the ancient 
Arabic poetry is to be treated as having a hannful influence 
on children. This section discusses also the rules of good 
breeding. 

iii. The third division of the work treats of the supreme good 
and the supreme happiness (viSatfioyla). The supreme good la 
interpreted absolutely or objectively : it is eternal and the same 
for all, and hence it is probably Identical with the 
Happiness, on the other hand, is defined subjeoUvely : it has 
vanous gradations, corresponding to differences among indi- 
viduals. The supreme happiness is attained in the ck^t 
possible approximation to the supreme good, i.e, in becoming 
as Iftce God as is possible for man. But there are innumerable 
gradations of human happiness, and hence also innumerable 
degrees of human virtue or efficiency. The measure of realisa- 
tion appropriate to each individual constitutes his virtue and 
determines his happiness. It is, therefore, best for all to live 
a moral and happy life in the community— in the State. 
Monasticism is not virtue. So long as man remains man, t.e. 
is composed of body and soul, so long does his happiness remain 
incomplete without the satisfaction of his bodily wants. Never- 
theless, the psychical or purely spiritual enjoyments are the 
most perfect, since they are the most enduring. The doctrine 
of the bodily resurrection and the sensual de%hte of Paradia» 
is tmted by this theory with polite silence. 

iv. This section deals specially with justice. Aristotle like- 
wise had devoted a whole book of his Mhiest to this virtue. 

V. Here the themes are love and friendship. Two circum- 
stances, viz. that Aristotle had allotted two books (viii and k.) 
to the discussion of friendship, and that love occupie# a Imdiio^ 
place in the Neo-Platonic system, have conspired to give this 
jmrt of the treatise a somewhat prolix character. A nohiM® 
feature of the section is the endeavour to invest religious duties 
with moral significance. Thus the daily Htuigicaf prayers of 
the Muslims, which the mnnah ranks far above solitary prayer 
in the silent closet or the monk’s cell ; the meeting of dwellers 
in cities with the inhabitants of the surrounding dWfcrJcts at the 
two official festivals of the year ; the flocking of pil^ms — each 
once in his lifetime— from all countries to Mecca : these thinM, 
as enjoined by the law, foster the sense of brotherhood and the 
universal love of mankind. 

vi. The concluding section (sometime® divided, as vi. and vii.) 
discusses the health and sickness of the soul. The diseases of 
the soul are the eight vices— the of the four cardinal 

virtues— and their sub-species. Of the four pairs of vices only 
one — ^the exces® and defect of courage— is handled in detail, its 


1 Goldziher, Kitddma'dniabrm/if, Berlin, 1907, p. 
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extremes being presumption or foolhardiness, and cowardice 
or want of spirit, with their sub-species. But the actual vices 
are dealt with less thoroughly than the affections from which 
they spring— anger and grief, and their varieties. 

Thus far Ibn Maskawaih and philosophical 
ethics. The Platonic- Pythagorean features of the 
theory, i.e, its dualistic psychology and its hyper- 
physical morality, found special favour among the 
mystics, while, on the other hand, the scholars of 
the hadlth and the fi(ih^ as well as the dialectical 
theologians (the Mutakallim) and the rationalistic 
writers, gave the preference to the Aristotelian 
elements. 

7 . The ethics of Ghazali. — The ethical system 
of the great theologian AbU i^amid al-Ghazali 
(A.D. 1059-1111) merits separate treatment, more 
especially as he is the final authority for orthodox 
Islam. In his case life and doctrine are one — 
rooted in his own personality. He was delivered 
from the snare of vain learning and worldly ambi- 
tion by becoming convinced of the truth and moral 
power of Islam. In Islam he holds single-handed a 
position corresponding to that shared by Augustine 
and Aquinas in the Christian Church. 

Grhazali’s moral philosophy is the synthesis of 
the various doctrines which we have passed in re- 
view. He is also acquainted with philosophical 
ethics, i.e. the doctrines of the four cardinal virtues 
and of the mean. These he expounds in his Mlzan 
aVamalf probably one of his early works, and we 
find traces of them also in his later mystical writ- 
ings. Thus the narrow bridge which leads to 
Paradise {Sirdt)^ and the scales in which the deeds 
of men are weighed {mlzdn)y he interprets esoteric- 
ally as the true mean of virtue, ]ust as many 
Mu’tazilites and speculative Sufis had done. 
Ignoring the actual sequence of 'history, he main- 
tains that the philosophers borrowed their ethical 
theories from devout Sufis. Such might certainly 
be said of his own system, as it is saturated with 
and held together by the spirit of Sufi’ism, and is in- 
telligible only in tne light of the* mystics’ doctrine 
of stages (the corporeal earthly life ; the sensuous 
psychical interniediate stage ; the spiritual celes- 
tial life ; the being of God). Ghazali’s theory is, 
in point of fact, a mysticism that vitalizes the law 
and doctrine of Islam, as is indeed clearly indicated 
by the title of his greatest work, Ihyd'uluTn ahdln^ 
i.e, ‘the revivification of the religious sciences,’ 
dealing with living religion or the religious life. 
Faith without works was in his view a dead faith. 
Religion must be an experience of the soul, and 
must manifest itself in works. ‘He who knows 
and acts accordingly shall be called great in the 
kingdom of Heaven.’ 

The relation bet-ween faith and works, know- 
ledge and action {'ilm and 'amal), had formed the 
theme of much speculation before Ghazali’s time.^ 
The philosophic school, and even the mystics, were 
all more or less influenced by the intellectualism 
of Greek ethics. Correct thinking was preferred 
before good conduct. Action, moreover, was re- 
stricted to the present life, i.e. it was deemed of 
value only as a preparation for a higher life ; while 
perfection or salvation in the hereafter was thought 
of as a state of pure knowledge, not indeed with- 
out joy, but certainly without action. With 
Ghazali, however, as with the mystics, the rela- 
tion in question is complicated by the introduction 
of a third factor. Between knowledge (ilm) and 
action {'amal) he places the state of the soul {Ml), 
a condition akin to emotion, and having a pro- 
pensity to good or evil conduct. We have mus 
a sequence of three causally connected elements : 
knowledge gives rise to an affective volition, and 
this in turn produces action. 

In connexion with these explanations, the 
extreme intellectualism (gnosticism) of the phflo- 
1 Of. Goldadher, Kitdh via'dni alrna/s, p. 64 * fl. 


sophers who assert that knowledge without conse- 
quent action is better than action without know- 
ledge of the grounds of action is assailed by Ghazali 
as sheer folly. Nevertheless, we trace the influence 
of the philosophical-dogmatic tradition in his own 
redilection for knowledge, even though he there- 
y means knowledge of the religious sciences. 
For him, too, the perfection of tlie pure spirit 
consists in intuitive knowledge, i.e, the beatific 
vision of God. In the first book of the Ihyd he 
fully discusses knowledge — the religious know- 
ledge that is profitable for the life beyond, and is 
‘ a wmrk of the heart ’ ; and in the second book he 
deals with the knowledge of religious doctrine as 
man’s primary obligation. Religious knowledge, 
or true doctrine, is in fact the tree whose branches 
are the various states of the soul {ahwdl), and 
whose fruits are good deeds. 

Ghazali agrees with the Ash'arite school in 
teaching that the merit of man’s action lies in his 
api>ropriation or assimilation {iktisdb) of Divine 
action. The life of the soul, with its activities, 
stands midway between the absolute freedom of 
the Divine will and the absolute necessity of bodily 
and earthly existence. The moral disposition can 
be improved by education and asceticism. Such 
is Ghazali’s theory. But his truly religious spirit 
kept him from saying much about human freedom, 
or even about human ability. Allah is omnipotent, 
and acts as it pleases Him. He will assuredly lay 
on any soul no burden beyond its power ; for so it 
is written in the Qur’an (vii. 40) ; but He might 
without injustice demand from His servants what 
they could not give. He is in no sense bound to 
have regard to the welfare of His bondslaves. 
These and similar statements, however, should be 
interpreted as in the first instance polemical, being 
directed against the Mu'tazilites, and may be re- 
garded as so much theorizing. We shall perhaps 
best succeed in doing justice to the spirit of 
Ghazali’s system by setting forth his view as 
follows: the material world of the body is the 
sphere of absolute necessity, where God’s omni- 
potent will is all in all ; in the realm of the sensu- 
ous and psychical, a relative freedom must be 
recognized; in the kingdom of pui-e spirit, there 
is a return to absolute necessity — the law of love, 
which is at the same time absolute freedom. 

Passing, however, from these vague and — in 
relation to the system as a whole — certainly 
esoteric speculations, we shall find it of more 
utility to make a brief examination of his 
principal ethical work, the Ihyd 'ulum aUdln. 

The work is in four parts, each comprising ten books. l The 
first part discusses religious duties in the narrower sense 
i'ibdadt); the second, the duties of social and political life 
('dddt) ; and in both parts the substance and its arrangement 
are taken mainly from books of the and the Jiqh. The 

third part sets forth that which perverts the soul, and its re- 
nunciation of the world ; the fourth, that which saves the soul, 
and its return to God. This second half (the third and fourth 
parts) is based upon the manuals of ascetic ^ufi’ism ; but to the 
author alone belongs the credit of the excellent selection of 
material, as also of its arrangement and synthesis. In the first 
half of his work, for instance, he does not deal with the religious 
duties and the social and political institutions of Islam in the 
purely external and casuistical manner of most teachers of the 
Jiqh, but expounds their ‘ mysteries ' (asrdr), i.6. their import 
for the inner spiritual life, and with special regard to the here- 
after.^ If he begins, as books of the }}.adUh and the fiqh usually 
do, with ceremonial purity, he immediately makes reference to 
the purity of the heart, the innermost recesses of which, when 
it has renounced every vice, are free from all that is not God. 
The same thing holds good of the ritual of prayer, to the out- 
ward forms of which inward experience alone' lends plenary 
significance. He deals with religious prayer— prayer in the 
proper sense— and with such pious practices as the recitation 
of the Qur'an, much more fully than with the ceremonies pre- 
scribed by the law. At the same time he never forgets to urge 
that outward compliance with the law is imperative upon all— 
primarily, no doubt, upon the people in general, but no less upon 
those who occupy a higher spiritual level. The lower stage must 


I The reader should note this enumeration, as in mystical 
writings such numbers are never without significance. 
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always be mei^ed in the higher, and in the light of this fact 
Ghazali combines the distinction made by the between /ar4 
al'ain and /ar^ ah'kxfaynh with the doctrine of stages pro- 
pounded by N eo-Platonic ^ufi’ism. So, €.g . , in regard to fasting, 
the fourth of the religious duties ; in the first stage, as obligatory 
upon all believers it nieans abstinence from food, drink, and the 
enjoyments of love ; in the second, it signifies refraining from 
the sins of the bodily members— the eye, the ear, etc. ; finally, 
in the third stage, attained only by the few, fasting implies the 
heart’s abnegation of the world and of all that is not G<^. 

Ghazali’s ethical theory is thus, as regards its ideal, out and 
out ascetic. Divine service, as he says m a later work (Minhdj 
aZ-'dbidln), has two sides : a positive— meritorious action ; and 
a negative— the abandonment of sin, or the warfare against the 
evil world, the creatures, Satan, and the sinful self. The nega- 
tive side is the more excellent— the higher stage. On certain 
points Ghazali has some difficulty in harmonizing his theory 
with tradition. In the /ijiyd, e.g., he raises the question 
whether marriage or celibacy is the more excellent way. His 
first answer is that each has its advantages and disadvantages, 
and neither is expedient for every one. But he inclines, in con- 
formity with his doctrine of stages and the practice of his later 
life, to hold that, while marriage is good, celibacy is better. 
The (Question then arises whether in that case Jesus was not 
superior to Muljammad. Ghazali’s answer, which may at a 
pinch be reconciled with the theory of stages, is that, while the 
celibate life is intrinsicallj'' the better— not for everybody, of 
course— the best of all, as in Muljanimad's case^ is to be married 
and at the same time to be os the unmarried, t.e. to live always 
in the presence of God and to be susceptive of His manifesta- 
tions. Had our moralist dealt in earnest with this idea, his 
system would have assumed a very different character. But his 
ascetic temperament, while he does not put it forward as the 
norm for all, dominates the entire work, alike as regards its 
structure and as regards his selection of the Jewish, Christian, 
and Muslim traditions which he so plentifully introduces for the 
edification of his readers. 

At the end of the second part of the JAyd, i.e. after the re- 
ligious and the social duties have been discussed, GhazMi utters 
a panegyric upon Muhammad as the standard of human virtue, 
and commends him as a pattern for human conduct. The beauty 
of his outward appearance and the grace of his speech are highly 
extolled, as are also his marvellous deeds. Of all men, more- 
over, he was the most affable, the bravest, the most just, the 
most temperate, and the most generous ; he was chaste and 
modest above all others ; at once reserved and frank, straight- 
forward and without dissimulation— one saw the anger in his 
face ; simple and kindly in his whole manner of life. 

The second half of the Il^yd (parts three and four) carries us 
far beyond this imitation of Mul^mraad — as a historical person, 
at least. * Man’s perfection and happiness,’ as Ghazali expresses 
himself elsewhere,! * consists in endeavouring to reproduce the 
characteristics of God and in adorning himself with the true 
essence of His attributes.’ It is only the soul of man that lies 
in the snare of sense ; in his heart— his distinctive spiritual 
nature — he is the image of God. So the first book of the third 
part deals with the wonders of the heart, and the second book 
with the virtues of the soul. It is in this second book that philo- 
sophical ethics— the doctrines of the cardinal virtues and of the 
mean— are discussed. Here, however, Ghazail, following Plato, 
remarks that justice has but one antithesis, viz. injustice. The 
chief virtue is said to be wisdom, which was not mentioned at 
all in the sketch of the Prophet’s character referred to above. 
The superficial way in which the Platonic and Aristotelian doc- 
trines are attached to the work appears also from the fact that 
they have no further influence on the contents of parts iii. and 
iv. The third part discusses, on the basis of the Platonic psy- 
chology, the purification of the spirit from carnal and psychical 
luste ; and the fourth, its turning towards God by means of re- 
pentance and fear, patience and thanksgivinj^ and absolute 
trust culminating in union with Him in love. The last book of 
all is a meditatw mortis^ in which the dying experiences of 
Muhammad and the lour orthodox Khalifs are set forth as 
examples. Parts iii and iv. have little to do with ethics in the 
modern sense, but they contain valuable observations in the j 
sphere of religious psychology. 

The Ihyd as a whole might he described as the 
ethics of a pastor. Ghazali considers that men 
require such a counsellor. Only a few, he 
remarks, are perfect by nature: such are Jesus, 
John the Baptist, and other prophets. All others 
are weak, and require prophetic guidance, which, 
after the death of the prophets, is adjusted to 
human nature in various ways. Consequently 
Ghazali thinks it advisable that men should place 
themselves under the spiritual care of a shaikh, 
as was done in the religious Orders. ^ The numerous 
religious brotherhoods in IslUm, which have a vast 
influence among the masses — especially in North 
Africa — even to the present day, may find a 
warrant for their existence in his words. ^5*“^ 
may Justly be doubted whether their moral influ- 
ence upon the people has realized the hopes of the 
great theologimi. 

I Qt Gddiihcr, V&rlmmgm^ p. SL 


The principles of GhazSli are very characteristic 
of the peculiar nature of Oriental civilization. 
Neither philosopher nor devout mystic has in this 
sphere ever been able to attain fully to the thought 
of moral self-development. The Orient lacks the 
vital idea of autonomy, and of a super- personal 
law which, written on men’s hearts, is binding 
upon all. Although in the East an all but 
immutable law has been in operation for centuries, 
et the frequent changes of dynasties and rulers 
ave ever and anon been attended with intervals 
of anarchy. An imperative law is thus always 
associated in the popular mind with a particular 
ruler and those who represent him in secular or 
sacred things. There has as yet been little scope 
for individual freedom or personal initiative in any 
sphere of life. The populace submit to the secular 
power, or to the shaikh of an Order, or to the 
‘ Hidden ImSm,’ or to some one who claims to be 
the Mahdij for neither in social and political 
aflairs nor in the sphere of religion and ethics can 
they do without a leader. 

8. The period after Ghazai!.— For centuries the 
instability of Oriental life has been hedged round 
by a remarkable stability of doctrine. Since the 
13th cent. A.D, Islam has been content to study 
and expound the teachings of the ancients. The 
writings of the earlier ages are constantly being 
re-issned in lithographed or printed editions— not 
as mere scientific curiosities, out as real stepping- 
stones to learning; and this is true also m the 
sphere of ethics. 

In Ghazali orthodox speculation reach^ its 
culminating point, and in the sphere of religious 
learning his influence is immense. But other 
factors continued to operate. The masses still 
clung devoutly to their ^adaty teachers of the Jiah 
did not discard their casuistry, while many pnifo- 
sophers and speculative Safis ignored the law in 
its outward fonn (antinomianism). 

Ethics {Him ahakhlaq) could make no further 
advance in Islam as an independent science. 
People found their moral doctrine in the com- 
pendinms of the legal schools, or in some guide- 
book to the Siiffitelife, or in the manuals of good 
breeding {a^b literature). Books of the^ last- 
named mass found special favour in ^cular circles. 
In Persia there exists a marked predilection for tlie 
teachings of the ancient poets, and. in particular, 
for the didactic verses of Sa’adL An illustration 
pf the way in which ethics has been incorporated 
with the adah literature is found in the Adab 
al-dunya wahdin of Abfl l-Btasan al-Mfiwardi 

(t A,D. 1058). . , 

This work, whidh, was written before Ghazili’a day, is still 
used in the higher schools ol Stambul, where it serves as a 
treasury of quotation for the young. After passing the ttme- 
honoured encomiums upon reason and knowledge, it gives a 
profusion of aphorisms, uttered, by devout scholars, poets, and 
sages regarding religion, the world, and the soul. The section 
that treats of the secular life bears the impress of Aristotelian 
ideas, while the closing section, dealing with the morals of the 
soul, shows an ascetic strain, and singles out for special com- 
mendation such virtues as humility, meekness, veracity, and 
contentment. Its counsels are regarded in the smxe light as in 
the 11th cent, when M&wardi compiled them, t.e. as so many 
fine sayings, ^ , , , . , 

This continuity of doctrme is certainly a re- 
markable fact. Even those who have in modern 
times tried to introduce reforms into Islam 
appeal for support to the ancient teaching. 
Thtis is specially true of the Wahhabi movement, 
which sprang up about the middle of the^ 18th 
century ; it aimed at restoring Islam to ite pristine 
state, and denounced in puritanical fMhion all 
innovation, the use of tobaccxi and similar indul- 
gences, the luxury of cities, and the womhip of 
saints. Of greater significance than this ArahiM 
attempt to r^tore the past is the Persian Babi 
movement (see BXb, BXbIS). which took its nm 
about the middle dt the 19th cmtmj. It was m 
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its origin associated with ancient mystical ideas, 
and trafficked in all manner of magical trumpery, 
speculations about numbers and letters, etc. It 
has latterly assumed a more progressive aspect, 
and now advocates the emancipation of women and 
the brotherhood of all classes and religions. To 
the present writer, however, it seems highly 
questionable whether the flaccid mystical utter- 
ances of the Babi prophets are capable of effecting 
anything— in the face of Oriental despotism — on 
behalf of a free and active morality. Some look 
more hopefully to the revival of Mu'tazilite teach- 
ing, more especially in British India, where its 
best-known exponent is Syed Ameer *Ali. This 
movement, however, presents but few of the typical 
features of Islam, and is scarcely to be distinguished 
from a liberal form of Christianity. 

Here, indeed, we have lit upon the character- 
istic feature of present-day Islam. The culture of 
Europe and America, with Christian customs and 
moral ideas in its train, is forcing its way on every 
hand into Muslim countries, and by means of edu- 
cation and the press is asserting itself everywhere, 
with the possible exception of Afghanistan and 
Morocco. The movement is meanwhile largely 
confined to scientific and technical learning, which 
is assimilated in a somewhat superficial fashion ; 
but whether it will prove fruitful, not only in the 
economic, but also in the ethical and the social and 
political spheres, the future alone can decide. 

9. Moral life. — We have now dealt with the 
foundations and the growth of moral conceptions 
in Islam ; and, although much obscurity still rests 
upon the subject, we have found it possible, with 
the help of the extant literature, to trace the main 
lines of ethical development. A much more diffi- 
cult question, and one, indeed, that must probably 
remain in great part unanswered, is that concern- 
ing the actual moral life of the people. What was 
its character, and how did it compare with moral 
doctrine ? Law and doctrine may often act as in- 
centives to good conduct, but they are oftener 
simply the conscious reflex of actual morality, and 
sometimes but the drapery which hides the hypo- 
crisy beneath. Our main concern is the people’s 
actual mode of life, and our knowledge of this is 
very defective. 

It has already been remarked that the sacred 
law, alike in its original form and in its later 
expansion, has to a great extent the weight only 
of an ideal canon law ; as a rule, the people 
restricted their observance of it to purely religious 
duties and the provisions regarding family life. 
The sentiments and practices of daily life were 
largely conditioned by racial character, by circum- 
stances, by occupation — ^in a word, by the stage of 
civilization that had been attained by society or 
the individual. ^ A detailed history of the morality 
of Oriental society — could such a work be written 
at all, and as yet there is an almost complete lack 
of competent preliminary studies in this field — 
would nave to depict a vast variety of phenomena, 
such as, for instance, the various gradations by 
which nomadism passed into permanent habitation, 
and, in city life, the practice of confining the 
inhabitants to certain quarters or streets, according 
to their creed, nationality, or trade. 

The fact^ that differences in nationality and 
occupation involve differences in moral character- 
istics and conduct has attracted attention from 
ancient times. Thus, according to an early 
Muslim tradition, ‘pride and haughtiness are 
among the people of horses and camels, the 
shouters, and the tent - dwellers, but modesty 
{sahina) among keepers of cattle.* ^ A still greater 
contrast, and one tnat pervades the whole course 
of Muslim history, is that between the predatory 
1 Quoted in Jacob, AUaraXt, Beduinenlebenf p. 226. 


semi-nomads and the owners and leaders of city 
caravans, whose great concern is security of travel- 
ling and the undisturbed enjoyment of their gains. 
The largely inartificial customs of the former are 
very different from the more comfortable life of 
townspeople. This more luxurious mode of life 
was condemned by official Islam, which, however, 
was long unable to restrain the merchants of the 
Syrian cities— a gay and humorous class of people 
— ^from their wine-bibbing and other self-indulgent 
habits. In Persia this restriction never proved 
effective in any real sense. The Arabs did not 
succeed in assimilating the national character of 
the Persians to their own, just as they failed 
aftenvards with the Turks and the Mongols. In 
the polemical literature evoked by the struggle 
between Arabs and Persians in the 2nd and 3rd 
centuries A.H., neither side failed to pass judgment 
upon the qualities of the dther, and, as we might 
expect, each judged with all the bias of mutual 
animosity. Such estimates must, of course, be 
utilized with the utmost caution. It will be well 
also to be somewhat sceptical regarding the 
jeremiads emanating from teachers of the law, as 
the class to which they belong has been prone in 
every age and among all peoples to proclaim the 
utter wickedness of a world that did not tally with 
their sacred ideals, or submit to their personal 
rapacity. Our best course will be to avail ourselves 
of incidental observations found in poetry, in 
narrative literature, in historical writings, and 
books of travel; while for recent times we may 
have recourse to ethnographical works. As regards 
the polite literature, in particular, we must certainly 
bear in mind that the poets, in their vainglo^, are 
wont to magnify out of all measure both their own 
sybaritism and the munificence of their exalted 
patrons. Muhammad himself had it revealed to 
him that poets do not really do what they say — 
and the East has never lacked an abundant supply 
of poets. 

When we examine the representations of 
manners given by the ancient poets in the Kitdb 
al-Aghdnl and The Thousand and One Nights^ we 
see little indication of a rigorous conformity to the 
law, or of a profound and vital morality. We 
generally find ourselves in the sprightly and 
voluptuous society of princes and merchants — a 
society whose basis is largely sordid gain, and 
whose life revolves round ‘wine, woman, and song.’ 
These people know the moral code by heart. They 
also indulge in pious meditations of an ascetic and 
mystical tendency, but only by way of rhetorical 
embellishment. At a very early date, even in the 
holy city of Mecca, then at the Umayyad court in 
Damascus, and subseqjuently in the Abbasid city 
of Baghdad — in Cordova, Cairo, and other less 
important centres of Muslim culture — we find, 
under the mask of religion, a most worldly mode 
of life among the higher classes of society. Their 
morality had always much in common with the 
popular ideas expressed in fables and proverbs — 
i.e, it was altogether mundane. We shall search 
the fables of Luqman in vain for any mention of 
God or the hereafter. Death, which in religious 
and mystical ethics is always hailed as a deliverer, 
appears, conformably to the common sentiment, 
in The Thousand and One Nights^ as the ‘ destroyer 
of aU delights. ’ The en j oyment of life is at once the 
ideal of popular literature and the grand concern 
of educated society. To acquire wealth in the 
easiest possible way— often by means of magic — and 
to squander it in pleasure, to go in quest of adven- 
tures as a cunning thief, a robber, or a warrior, in 
most cases, however, as a travelling merchant who is 
a favourite of fortune ; such were the visions which, 
designed originally to captivate the imagination^ 
many endeavoured to realize in practice. Here, 
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in fact, we find a society that fostered the virtues 
of worldly wisdom, polite intercourse, tolerance, 
and business initiative, and at the same time 
practised the old and prevalent vices in more 
refined forms. ^ The higher ranks in Muslim 
countries, even in cities of more recent foundation, 
became infected — under the influence, it must be 
conceded, of Byzantine and Persian ideas — with 
the vices of the Klmtdoi, who were in great demand 
as musicians and singers, as also with all the mis- 
chiefs attendant upon the practice of keeping 
harims and eunuchs. 

The civilization of Muslim lands, in the first 
three or four centuries of its development, reached 
a height that it never again attained after the 
irruption of the Turks and the Mongols. In the 
cultivation of science and art, in the refinement of 
manners, in the systematic provision for the treat- 
ment of illness and for other public services, it 
was, as far down as the 12th cent. A.D., and in 
part even later, in advance of Christendom and the 
West. In intelligence and outward culture the 
Muslim showed himself superior to the Crusader, 
but whether he stood higher also in an ethical 
respect it is not easy to decide. What was morally 
good in him was nurtured and cultivated in secret, 
and, when it was exercised with the supercilious 
and ironical air of a Saladin, it was perhaps no 
longer good at all. But, be this as it may, it is 
certe-in that in a moral aspect the Muslim world, 
even as it exists to-day, is rather to be compared 
— to leave absolute standards out of account 
altogether — ^with mediaeval Europe than with the 
conditions of our modern civilization. In order to 
put the matter in a clearer light, and in view of the 
fact that Muslims of the present day are seeking 
in considerable numbers to assimilate Western 
culture, it will be well to add a few observations 
on the point. 

Various as are the ways in which the many 
systems of religion and philosophy set forth the 
essence and the religious sanction of morality, 
there is one feature common to all, viz. the require- 
ment that the individual shall, on the one hand, 
permanently hold in control the moods and pleasures 
of the moment, and that, on the other, by a process 
of constant self-expansion towards the ideal of 
humanity, he shall adjust himself to, and pday a 
useful part in, a smaller or larger whole. Every 
stage of civilization has its rightful measure of 
stability and its appropriate sphere of operation — 
these being conditioned by the sway of the forces 
of nature without, and of the impulses of nature 
within ; and under this sway, while the West has 
been making progress, the East has stood still, 
yielding to its changing destinies with a species of 
fatalism. 

When we go a little more deeply into the popular 
literature of Islam, we recognize the elementoy 
stage of its underlying morality. In the following 
paragraph a number of particulars are combined 
in a sketch which, though its dependence upon 
romantic sources, such as The Thousand and One 
NightSy will be obvious to all, may nevertheless 
help us to form at least a relative estimate of 
Muslim morality. 

There is no theme that ffils so large a place in this literature 
as the vicissitudes of fortune. Just as the peasant lies at the 
mercy of rain and sunshine, so does the citizen depend upon 
ttie favour and good-will of his superiors. Human life has no 
stability : the beggar of to-day may be a king to-morrow, and 
conversely ; while one who to-day drinks deep at the wells of 
pleasure may to-morrow renounce the world. There is a 
corresponding lack of perseverance : people live for the day and 
do^not lay by. Then the law against taking interest stands in 
the way of a profitable investment of capitaL The id^ that 
the giving of charity, especially to crazy devotees, is m itself a 
mer^rioua work, is an encouragement to idleness. A man's 
living and prosperity are supposed to be dependent, not upon 
work, but upon AUfih or some magical power. Many are, of 
coarse, often reduced to want, but ttiere are occaadonau festivals 


at which everything is surrendered to merry-making, and the 
savings of a year are squandered in a day. The absence of 
steady self-control makes itself felt everywhere. Promises are 
lightly forgotten, and secrets lightly betrayed. Men cannot 
curb their curiosity, and so bring disaster upon themselves ; and 
it is curiosity also that prompts them to make adventurous 
journeys. They make gifts freely, but give in order to receive 
again. They fall in love at first sight, and transfer their 
affections easily and frequently. Passionate weeping and 
lamentation alternate with extravagant rejoicing or helpless 
dismay. It is true that many have acquired the power of 
controlling their looks and bearing — or, rather, of hiding their 
feelings ; but, when they seem to overlook an injury, and really 
defer their vengeance till a more favourable opportunity, the 
ethical character of their emotion or of the eventual deed of 
revenge is not thereby altered. But the man who has the 
power to strike never fails to indulge the impulse of the moment ; 
he mutilates and beheads without any serious inquiry as to the 
guilt or innocence of his victims ; and repentance often comes 
too late, and when it can no longer avail. Great as is the 
venality of fudges and officials, their credulity and caprice are 
greater still Mere arbitrariness, finding expression now in 
extravagant kindness and now in atrocious cruelty, appears to 
be the sole rule of a society so constituted, while patient 
submission is its supreme virtue. A typical representative of 
a class far from uncommon in the smaller Muslim State of 
medisBVal times has been limned by Ibn Batura in a single 
sentence : * From his gate was never absent the beggar who 
received an alms, nor the corpse of one who had been 
executed.' i The potentate referred to was Muhammad. Tughluq, 
Sultan of Delhi (a.n. 1825-61), 

The wider psychological explanation of these 
various phenomena (which are not without signifi- 
cance even for modem Islam) has been given — not 
perhaps without some indebtedness to Plato’s 
Republic — by Ibn Khaldiin (b. Tunis, A.D. 1332 ; 
d. Cairo, 1406). He points to the limitations of 
psychical force within which alone the social and 
political energy of Islam has hitherto had an 
opportunity or asserting itself. The most telling 
instance of this is seen in the soon-exhausted 
vitality of the various dynasties. A dynasty 
usually begins with two or three vigorous mlers, 
who settle and maintain their kingdom ; then its 
energies begin to flag, and the heritage of the 
fathers is consumed in enervating luxury, A 
dynasty such as that of modern Morocco — one 
which, though now apparently approaching dis- 
solution, has lasted since 1659— is a rare exception 
in Muslim history. In Islfim no ruling house has 
ever been able to maintain its position without 
the slaughter of relatives and war amongst brothers. 
And, while it is true that the same sinister features, 
with all their significance for the state of public 
morality, are found also in mediseval Christendom, 
yet it is in Turkey alone that fratricide has be«m 
legally sanctioned, as falling within the domestic 
rights of the Sultan. 

lo. The present condition,— Islam, in its diffu- 
sion from Morocco to the Malay Archipelago, is pro- 
fessed by races of widely different character. In N. 
Africa negroes of an easy-going and untmstworthy 
temperament, though often fanatically devout, and 
Berbers, in part semi-savage and difficult to subdue, 
live in close proximity to mixed city populations, 
with whom they have as little in common as with 
the hard-working, all-enduring fdlaJim, 

In Western Asia the Arab brigand com^ in contact 
with Turkish peasants and soldiers, as also with 
Persian merchants. The Muslims of India, who are 
among the most loyal subjects of the British Crown, 
are very ditterent from the Afghans, a pimple proud 
of their independence. In the Butch East Indies 
are found the quiet and tractable Javanese as well 
as the predatory and warlike Achehnese ; and many 
more instances of diversity might be given. Not- 
withstanding tlie common faith of these peoples, 
they do not form a homogeneous ethical whole. 
The violent political disruptions which have taken 
place since the shortlived glories of the Umayyad 
and Abbasid khalifates have been anything but 
favourable to the growth of fraternal unity through- 
out Islam. 

Nor is there any lack of soriid and economic dis- 
1 tar. iPteia, 1874-70, iii. ilfi. 
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parities in Muslim countries. Slavery still exists, 
more particularly in the forms of eunuchism and 
concubinage. As the slaves, both male and female, 
are kept from motives of luxury and pleasure, they 
are relatively well treated. Such cruelties of capi- 
talistic exploitation as we hear of in the annals of 
Greece and Rome, or in the more recent history 
of the plantation system in the Indies and America, 
are seldom or never found in Islam. The Muslim 
owner frequently treats his slaves, and even his 
dumb animals, more humanely than his fellow-men 
of equal standing with himself. Here, moreover, 
it is accounted a good and praisewortlxy work to 
educate slaves and then grant them their freedom. 

The further division of Muslim society into classes 
is not everywhere the same. It strikes the Western 
mind as primitive, mediaeval, or, at least, as pre- 
revolutional. In India, for instance, Islam lias 
not entirely abolished the system of caste. The 
inhabitants of cities in Western Asia were still in 
many cases segregated according to their various 
trade-gilds. An illustration is furnished by the 
membership of the first Persian Parliament, which 
by the constitution of the 5th of August 1906, 
was composed of the following representatives : (1) 
those of the princes and the ruling house (the only 
nobility in the proper sense) ; (2) those of learned 
men and students ; (3) those of the merchant class ; 
(4) those of landlords and peasants ; and (5) those of 
the various industries — one member for each gild 
(embracing from three to nine trades).^ 

It is impossible in the space at our disposal, and 
especially in view of our defective knowledge of 
the more private life of Islam, to deal exhaustively 
with the morals of all these peoples and their 
various social ranks. We shall, therefore, confine 
ourselves to a few general observations regarding 
Muslim life as actually affected by the moral 
code. 

Islam lays upon its followers the duty of propaganda— of 
active effort in spreading the faith, either by the peaceful 
methods open to merchants and traders, or, where possible, by 
the holy war. This demand has pronounced moral effects. For 
the Muslims themselves the result is twofold; on the one 
hand, sinister— in so far os an impulse is given to fanaticism ; 
and, on the other, favourable — ^in so far as active virtue is sus- 
tained by a manly pride and by the consciousness of belonging 
to a vast and effectively expanding organization. With regard 
to this propaganda, nevertheless, the present political situation 
of Islam is anything but propitious. There are in all some 226 
millions of Muslims ; but of these about 65 millions live under 
British rule, 36 under Dutch, 30 under Chinese, 20 under 
Russian, 20 under French, and so on ; while the Turkish empire, 
the last great power of Islam, and in the 16th cent, the strongest 
State in Europe, is now being harassed on every side. It is 
possible, however, that the diffusion of Islam among lower 
races, like the less civilized tribes of Africa, may prove effective 
in raising their moral conditions to a higher level. 

Throughout Islam the religious law has a powerful influence 
in family life. Christian writers have usually a good deal to 
say about the Muslim form of married life— polygamy. The law 
pemits any man who has the requisite means to have four wives, 
Md as many concubines as he wishes. But it should be borne 
in mind that this permission is circumscribed in practice by 
the fact that the number of women is not unlimited, as also by 
the economic conditions, which allow only the prosperous few 
to maintain more than one wife. Monogamy is all but univers^ 
among the peasantry, and is practised by the majority of 
tovmffpeople. As a matter of fact, polygamy has nothing like 
such baneful effects as the facility of divorce, also sanctioned by 
the law. It is not so much the practice of having more than 
one wife at a time as that of frequently changing the wife that 
works great moral harm in Mushm society. The husband can 
put ^ay his wife at any time and for any reason, provided 
only he repays her dowry or gives her a compensation. This 
extreme liberty of divorce, which is certainly incompatible 
wth all higher culture, is very widely taken advantage of, and 
the result is the derangement of domestic relations and the 
neglected training of the young. 

In most Muslim lands the position of women is an inferior 
The Qur’an explicitly declares the superior status of men. 
Tradition and popular proverb have it that heaven is full of 
poor people, and hell of women, and that women are deficient 
m understanding and religion. But they have, of course, their 
own peculiar type of intelligence, as also of religion, which the 
men call superstition. Women attend the mosque much less 
frequently than men, but are, on the other hana, much more 

1 JSsu. du monde rrmsiUmant L [19081 94. 


addicted to the magical arts and to the practice of visiting the 
raves of holy miracle-workers. The latter custom, however 
as in many cases no deeper motive than visits to the bazaar 
or the baths. 

The Muslim reckons the preservation of his own life as one 
of his primary duties. Suicide is rare in Islam. It is pro- 
hibited by the Qur’an, as is also the killing of one’s neighbour 
though the latter prohibition is not so scrupulously observed. * 

The moral practice of everyday life is regulated in Islam, as 
elsewhere, more by circumstances than by religious law. The 
ordinary offences are due to momentary weakness, sensualitj' 
or defective memory, rather than to evil will. In some respects 
the religious law, when it is nob hypocritically evaded, tends to 
clog the wheels of progress. The interdict against interest, 
and the fast of Ramadan— the latter being in the main rigidly 
observed— militate against a settled commercial life ; and alms- 
giving, as was said above, encourages idleness. The theme of 
perennial interest is either enjoyment or else abstinence there- 
from, while a man’s daily work is not regarded as having any 
ethical value. Praying, or begging, or even being insane is 
thought of by many as providing a more excellent career than 
working or trading. Study of the law is frequently prized 
more highly than obedience to it. In the greatest Muslim uni- 
versity, the Azhar, in Cairo, and elsewhere, many continue 
their study of the sacred sciences till old age — not, however 
with a view to becoming useful members of society, but 
simply in order to win a higher place in Paradise.l By way of 
instructing the faithful as to the right disposal of their wealth 
a Cairo newspaper recently published the will of a pious Sayid 
— a genealogist and a shaikh of the Azhar — who died in 1906. 
He left one-third of his property for a distribution of bread 
among the poor ,* a granddaughter received 3000 piastres ; his 
books were bequeathed to his two sons, and his clothes to the 
poor students and learned men of the Azhar.3 

An example of the false analogies to which the Muslim is led 
by his fatalistic trust in God may be seen in his condemnation 
of the principle of insurance. A shaikh of the Azhar says in 
a fatwa, that life and fire insurance is to be regarded as gam- 
bling, and as contrary to the spirit of the Qur’an.3 

One great obstacle to the development of social morality in 
I the East has been from time immemorial the corruption of 
I official life. Both in Persia and in Turkey, however, voices 
are now being raised in favour of a purer public service. Thus 
a celebrated preacher in Teheran recently uttered the following 
words from his pulpit : ‘ We have, thank God, the best law in 
the world, for we have the Qur’an, and we do not desire the 
laws of Europeans. But what we might well take from them is 
their method of appointing and supervising officials, and of 
collecting taxes in such a way that none need suffer extortion.' 4 
The rapacity of governments and officials has often pernicious 
results upon pious bequests— the so-called wao/.endowments. 
In various ways, and sometimes doubtless in the interests of 
justice and morality in a higher sense, the dead hand is 
compelled to move again. In the hands of devout teachers 
of the law these funds have been used as a weapon against the 
State, and the State accordingly encourages their secularization, 
though, as we might expect, the process is seldom carried out 
without fraud. Another consequence of the systematic extor- 
tion that prevails in Oriental life is that many strive to conceal 
the fact of their wealth, as they would conceal heretical opinions. 
The majority, however, layout their easily won gains on houses, 
finery, and large retinues of servants. 

The middle classes, who devote themselves by preference to 
trading— industry is everywhere in a backward condition— have 
generally a bad reputation for self-interest and avarice. This is 
possibly an exaggeration, and in any case these vices are not 
confined to Islam. It cannot be denied, indeed, that in the 
East the policy of fixed prices prevails still less than in Southern 
Europe, and that many Orientals have little natural repugnance 
to falsehood. But to say that commercial honour is here un- 
known, or that lying is not reckoned a sin among Muslims 
generally, is mere slander, though it may be admitted that the 
Muslim, like the majority of mankind, judges of truth and false- 
hood from the standpoint of immediate advantage rather than 
from that of morality. 

The official moral code has less to say about the means by 
which a man earns his living than about the way in which he 
enjoys, or refrains from enjoying, his gains. But how does the 
matter stand in actual practice f One feature that forces itself 
upon the eye at once is that many morally indifferent com- 
mandments and usages are the most widely and most zealously 
observed of all. The laws against luxury and intemperance are 
much less strictly adhered to. As regards luxury, indeed, some 
measure of dressing and finery is permitted to children, who as 
yet cannot commit sin ; and to women, who are lost in any case; 
while the men as a rule study to be simple in dress and digni- 
fied in bearing. Many Muslims produce a favourable impression 
by their unaffected manner and their temperate habits. The 
prohibition of wine is observed by the majority ; but it must be 
granted that with many Muslims l^iashisht opium, and other in- 
toxicants take the place that alcohol has in the West. There 
are many opium-smokers in Persia and Ihirkey, and there is 
also a considerable amount of wine-drinking. In India the use 
of opium keeps pace with the spread of Islam itself. But the 
Muslims of the Celestial kingdom are said to be much less 
addicted to this vice than their Chinese masters. 


1 Of, Arminjon, in Rev. de Paris, v. [1904] 692. 

2 Rev. du rnonde mumlman, i. 268, 
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With these insufficient references to the morals 
of contemporary life in Islam this article must 
draw to a close. The question as to the ethical 
significance of Islam for the future is one easier 
a^ed than answered. If the sacred law continues 
to be interpreted literally, then, though it may 
still prove helpful to peoples at a lower stage of 
civilization, it will in other circumstances act as 
an obstacle to moral development. Among more 
highly civilized peoples, Islam must either degener- 
ate into a mere sect, or else adapt itself anew to 
new conditions. It must come to realize — as in 
many quarters, indeed, it has already realized — 
that the laws of Mufiammad and the tradition were 
given in view of the primitive conditions of an 
earlier age. Will the modern Muslim community, 
in assenting to this idea, be able to raise itself 
above the Qur’an and the mnnah without sur- 
rendering Islam itself ? 
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ETHICS AND MORALITY (Parsi).— i. The 
place of ethics in the religious system of the 
Avesta. — The religion of Zarathushtra, qualified 
by the Avesta and the Pahlayi books, is in the 
fullest sense of the word a religion of morality. 
When comparing Persian religion with Indian, we 
see in the former a moral interest take the place of 
the sacrificial and philosophical interests of the 
Brahmans. This moral interest corresponds with 
the practical and political character of the Persians 
themselves ; but the Zarathushtrian ethic has its 
real foundation in the religious system^ of the 
Avesta. This system we know as a dualistic one 
VOL. V.--33 


(see Dualism [Iranian]). Already in the theology 
of the Gdthds-— the oldest part of the Avesta, origin- 
ating perhaps in the time of the Prophet himself 
or in that of his nearest successors— *we hear of 
the two opposing Spirits, the pure and good Spirit 
Ahura Mazda (Ormazd [f.f.]), and the evil and 
impure Angra Mainyu (Ahriman 
* Of these two the wicked Spirit chose to do the most evil 
things, the holy Spirit chose Righteousness and those men who 
in performing acts of purity please Ahura Mazda '( Fosno; xxx, 
6 ). * And, when the two Spirits first met, they created as the 
first things Life and Death, and as the final end Meli for the 
wicked and Heaven tor the Righteous ’ (ib, xxx. 4). 

The conception of these principles of Life and 
Death is elalmrated in the idea of two real empires, 
the one being the dominion of Ormazd, th© other 
that of Ahriman. As these two empires are not 
divided according to the natural division of material 
and spiritual, they rule together in Nature, and in 
bodily phenomena as well as in spiritual, as do life 
and death, good and evil. The motto of Ormazd’s 
empire is ‘ the furthering of life ’ {frddat,‘gaetha), 
and the words are almost a war-cry in the combat ; 
the angels of Ormazd, the Amesha Spmtm (gf*F.), 

* Immortal Holy Ones/ are always de8cril>ed as the 

* furtherersof the living,’ that they may not wither 
or decay ; while, on the other hand, the chief of the 
Evil Spirits is called Fourumahrka, ' Full of Death/ 
From a formal or moral point of view the two prin- 
ciples might be defined as Purity and. Impurity- 
Purity containing all the vital forces of the world, 
Impurity all the forces of death. It is the sacred 
duty of man, and constitutes his moral righteous- 
ness, to uphold the forces of good ; and so we see 
purity^ holiness^ righteousness appearing as identi- 
cal conceptions, and all included under the one 
word ctSa. This ctSa is the fundamen^l id^ of 
the Zarathushtrian religion. Personified, it is 
the angel A&a VahUta, ‘ The Best Righteousneip ’ ; 
and, as the sumnvum honum^ A&a VakUta gives 
its name to Paradise (=New Pars. BahUt). The 
final aim of religion, the regeneration of the 
world, corresponds with this idea of righteousness. 
It endeavours to make the world absolutely pure 
and righteous, free from every defilement of evil 
and deatk 

This dualistic ides, found already in the Gdthdf, 
is developed further in a mythological direction in 
the Pahlavi hook BUndaMSy where the Evil Spirit 
attempts to destroy what the Good created. He is 
conquered, hut is allowed to continue liis evil work 
in the world for a time, in order that it may be 
perfectly manifest how had the evil is, and that 
good deeds and a good life constitute the only right 
m the world. This tolerance of evU is to last for 
60(^5 years, after which period the final processes 
leading to the victory of Ormazd begin. These 
6000 years make up the period of the actual world, 
and so this world-period is naturally a time of 
struggle between the powers of Good and Evil (cf. 
Ages of the World [Zoroastrian]). The later 
Av^ta (Vendtdad, L) describes the be^nning of 
that struggle as a twofold creation-— Ahriman 
always creating something evil, in imitation of 
each good thing created by Ormazd. So Nature 
itself becomes twofold-good things and^ pure 
creatures alwa;ys mingling with the wicked inven- 
tions of the Evil One. 

The world of spirits is divided into good and evil, 
and so is it in the world of men : Ahriman is the 
chief not only of Evil Spirits, but of unbelieving 
men. The great problem of life is now (1) Who 
shall prevail— Ormazd or Ahriman ? and (2) What 
can be done to further the cause of Ormazd ? Me- 
ligion solves this problem. To believe in Orm^ is 
to believe in his cause — ‘to believe that he is right, 
aud that he has the power and will ohbaiu the 
victory at last. This hAief must be not only theo- 
retic^ but practical. To belong to the empire of 
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Ormazd is to struggle for his cause, to work out 
his ideas in the world, to realize the good and pure 
in Nature, as in the life of man. Thus the Good 
One and his followers struggle together against the 
powers of evil, and the final victory will depend on 
this collaboration of God and man. No other re- 
ligion has made the work of man a condition of the 
ultimate success of the Divinity ; and, because the 
system of Zarathushtra does so, we may truly say 
tnat in a unique sense it is the religion of morality ; 
duty being an inherent religious necessity, and 
moral actions the inevitable consequence of the 
religious principle. 

2. Morality a struggle against the evil spirits. 
—This morality is, however, no pure morality in 
our modern sense of the word: the immediate 
struggle against the evil spirits forms a large 
part of the duties of man — especially of his sacri- 
ficial and ritual duties. For the priesthood the 
actions involved in the performance of the cult 
are the most important, but this cult has its 
meaning only as a combat against the evil spirits, 
and^ as a system of purifications to expel the evil 
spirits found in N ature and in human life. Against 
the evil spirits the priests are armed with a mighty 
weapon, consisting of the pure elements, and 
especially of the holy fire which is always kept 
burning as an ever active power of purincation. 
In ordinary human life a great multitude of observ- 
ances are needed for keeping the evil spirits at a 
distance ; among these, cleansings are the most 
important, for evil is always considered as a form 
of impurity. At the same time the cleansings 
have the power of expelling the evil spirits ; and 
many performances that would commend them- ! 
selves to us as being practical and useful are, I 
according to the Persian ideas, in reality efiective 
because they expel the indwelling evil spirits. 
Water, for example, has a real anti-demoniac 
eflScacy, and not merely a hygienic or aesthetic 
value, as in our modern view. Again, after an 
illness all the bed-clothes must be cleansed with 
the utmost care, not so much to obtain clean bed- 
clothes as to free them from the indwelling evil 
spirits. Every sickness and the natural states of 
organic life, such as menstruation, are understood 
to pertain to the great realm of death and devils. 
Every dead thing belongs to Ahriman, is impure, 
and makes impure ; therefore ritual observances 
of cleansing are needful when one has touched a 
dead dog, a dead man, or any other dead body — : 
oiilyi however, if the creature, when living, belonged 
to the realm of purity. 

Thus the customs of mourning imply at every 
step the expulsion of evil spirits, the purification 
of the house, the family, and the district where 
the evil spirit of Death has dwelt. The Parsis 
to-day bring the dead bodies of men and of dogs 
to the * Towers of Silence,’ where they are exposed 
to the birds of heaven, in order that earth, fire, 
or water he not defiled by the burning or other 
destruction of the bodies. But, on the other hand, 
the corpses of evil men or of noxious animals con- 
vey no impurity, since by their death the demon 
has left them [Yend. v. 35-38; cf. Death and 
Disposal of the Dead [Parsi], § 3). 

3. Morality as an art of civilization. — ^Besides 
the actual decease of living creatures, every state 
implying a poverty of life or a tendency opposed 
to life, in ^ture and practice, is considered as a 
manifestation of death, and so, naturally, of the 
action of evil spirits. Therefore unfiruitfulness, 
cold, destructive heat, withering, noxious sub- 
stoces, blight, weeds, harmful insects, etc., all 
belong to the empire of Ahriman, and are to be 
stnven against in the works of man. Thus re- 

duties go hand in hand with the work of 
eivilimtion. In the time of Zarathnshtra this 


civilization referred mainly to a nomadic and an 
agricultural community. The pious man ought 
to treat his cattle well, to nourish them, and not 
slay them for useless sacrifices ; and this care for 
the cattle led in later Parsiism to the classic symbol 
of pious morality. Besides these virtues of the 
nomad we hear much in the later Avesta of agri- 
cultural duties : the cultivation of the fields, cut- 
ting of canals, construction of roads and bridges, 
building of houses, and manufacture of agricultural 
implements are all important and necessary duties 
of the faithful. The weeding of the fields and 
the destruction of noxious insects and beasts are 
meritorious deeds, tending to obliterate the bound- 
aries of Ahriman’s empire. The duties of an 
agricultural life provide the religious ideals of the 
Persians, and in the religious texts we continually 
meet with pictures drawn from agriculture which 
are used to illustrate the holy life. 

To the question where the earth enjoys the best fortune, 
Ahura Mazda naturally answers : first, ‘ Where most sacrifices 
are made, the laws obeyed, and praise given to the Gods.’ 
Then follows the second answer : ‘ There it is, where a believer 
builds a house, with priest and cattle, with wife and children ; 
where cattle and holiness flourish, and food and dog, and wife 
and children, and all abundance.’ And thirdly he says : ‘ There 
it is, where the believer grows most corn and grass and fruit ; 
where he waters the dry soil and drains the damp ’ (VendidM^ 
iii. 1-4). * For that soil is not blessed which lies long unculti- 
vated, waiting for an husbandman, like a ripe maiden who goes 
childless, longing for an husband ; but to him who works the 
soil with both arms will she brini| riches, as a beloved spouse 
brings her child to her husband ’ (ib. 24 f.). 

With this desire for cultivation goes the repre- 
sentation of its religions meritoriousness and of its 
holy power. 

* Who sows corn sows holiness,’ is a saying of the Vendlddd^ 
which also declares ; ‘ When the barley is arranged (for thresh- 
ing), the demons begin to sweat (for fear); when the mill is 
arranged (for grinding the barley), the demons lose their senses ; 
when the meal is arranged (for leavening), the demons howl ; 
when the dough is arranged (for baking), the demons break 
wind (for fear). Here let some of this leaven be ever in the 
house to cast upon the demons ; let their mouths be burned by 
it ; they are seen to turn to flight’ (ib. 31 f.). 

t Higher ideas of morality. — The norm of ethics 
ased upon the principle of utility contained in 
the Avesta. But that utility has in many cases 
an ideal character, and leads, at its height, to a 
1 real ethic even in our sense of the word. The pro- 
ductive activity of man is always highly esteemed. 
Nothing may be done that might curtail life in 
I any sense. Therefore we never find any ascetic 
elements in the ethics of the Avesta (see Asceti- 
! CISM [Persian]) ; on the contrary, it is the duty of 
man to be in health and vigour, that he may work 
well for the cause of Righteousness. He ought to 
marry and become the father of strong children ; 
every act that could diminish the fertility of man 
is strongly prohibited. Chastity is a necessary 
duty; and every form of unnatural sexual rela- 
tion is forbidden and severely punished, as being 
under the power of evil spirits and leading not 
only to impurity but to the destruction of life. In 
the later contest with the Manichaeans in Persia, 
the positive character of Zarathushtrian ethics is 
always evident, and a chief point in the policy of 
the Zarathushtrian priests was to conduct a polemic 
against the various forms of asceticism, such as 
celibacy, fasting, self-flagellation, and other forms 
of mortification of the flesh. 

Besides the immediate obligation to care for 
oneself and for the race, we meet a series of 
duties always highly esteemed in practical life : 
for example, industry, temperance, economy, the 
keeping of early hours, assiduousness in all practi- 
cal things. But the principle of purity and useful- 
ness in life leads to a still higher ethical plane, 
where righteousness is understood not only as being 
outward purity and practical deeds, but as the true 
realization of right conduct in life, including truth- 
fulness, upri^tness, justice, faithfulness, and 
generosity. These elements are demanded not 
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only as pointing to social instincts necessary to 
the life of the community, but as being also 
personal qualities inherent in the higliest type 
of Persian manhood, and giving to it its highest 
value. The truthfulness praised by Herodotus (i. 
136) as one of the elements in Persian education 
includes, without doubt, the duty of speaking 
religious truth ; so at least the ar&-ukhdka vdx^ 
(‘truth-leaking') of the Avesta is to be under- 
stood. Truthfulness in the moral sense is found, 
if not directly in the Avesta, at least in the ethics 
of the Pahlavi books ; and here we note also how 
a city civilization in Persia leads to a higher moral 
state than that of an agricultural utilitarianism. 
The inward qualities of man — the tender emotions, 
benevolence, thankfulness — are mentioned in the 
Table of Duties in the Dlnd-i Malndg~l Khra^^ ch. 
87. Of the thirty-three duties mentioned in that 
chapter we choose some characteristic ones ; bene- 
volence, truthfulness, thankfulness, contentedness, 
to further the welfare of the good and to be a friend 
of all men, to marry one’s sister, to adopt children, 
to labour industriously, to respect the capacities 
and goodwill of every one, to keep maliciousness 
and untruthfulness far from one’s mmd, not to show 
rancour, not to be libidinous, not to be quarrelsome, 
not to touch the goods of travellers and the unpro- 
tected, not to give way to anger, to exercise self- 
control, to resist laziness, to be happy oneself and 
to further the happiness of others, to help the good 
and to protect against the evil, to be careful not 
to speak untruth, to be scrupulously careful in i 
keeping one’s word, to open one\ house to the sick, 
the poor, and the traveller. This is, as we see, a ! 
composite scheme of ethics, where a very refined 
moral outlook is combined with remnants of rela- 
tively primitive social customs — e.y., the marrying 
of a sister, which in the times of the Achmmenians 
was regarded as a mark of the highest aristocracy. 

5 . Morality. — Parsiism being in this extreme 
sense of the word a religion of morality, the 
community naturally found a special task in up- 
holding morality and educating the people in good 
works. The daily life of the priests was, of course, 
much taken up with ritual matters of cleansing 
and exorcism ; but these rites included many moral 
and pedagogical elements— e.gr., to insist that it is 
the duty of men to cleanse themselves from every 
defilement, as it is their duty to expel the devils 
by the doing of useful works. It was the office of 
the priests directly to oversee and govern these 
multifarious exercises, and they had also to instruct 
husbands and wives in their duties and to punish 
them when these duties were not fulfilled. The 
name of the priest who had the latter function, 
sraoia varez, *he who works out obedience,’ is 
very significant of the duty, and to ‘work out 
obedience ’ he used a scourge called by the same 
name. 

The system of penalties belonging to this sacred 
pedagogic is cooified in the moral law of the 
Avesta, the Vendtdad, whose name, ‘ given against 
the demons,* hints once more at the characteristic 
identification of demonology and morality in the 
Avesta. The idea of sin which usually meets us 
in this book is, therefore, essentially a juristic one. 
The peSodann^ as the sinner is called, is he who 
deserves corporal punishment. The conc^tion of 
sin as an inward state of mind is hardly found in 
the Avesta. 

The deepest guilt is not conceived of as sin, but, 
from ;a religious point of view, as unbelief ; or, in 
the extreme case, as worship of the evil spirits. 
The fulfilment of all duties is contained in the 
Threefold Rule of Good Thoughts, Good Words, 
and Good Works {humatai Mkhta, humrMa). 
Eveiy pious man or woman may produce a great 
store of these three for gaining tne bliss of heaven, 


and very holy persons, such as priests, may some- 
times produce more than is needed for their own 
salvation. This overplus of good thoughts, words, 
and works is stored up in heaven as a thesaurus 
operuni super srogatorum, to be distributed among 
the souls that are not sufficiently well provided for. 

6 . The Final Judgment. — It naturally follows 
from this system that the Final J udgmeiit will turn 
upon the question of good works. The Zara- 
thushtrian eschatology knows already in the Gdthds 
two stages of J udgment. The one corresponds to 
judicium specials of Christian theology, and 
is a scrutiny of individual souls; the other, the 
judicium gemrale, is a trial of mankind as a whole. 
The former is the trial before the tribunal of Mithra, 
on the mountain Chakdt-l Ddltih. There the souls 
will be weighed in the 

‘balance of the spirits, which renders no favour on anyjride, 
neither for the righteous nor yet the wicked, neither for the 
lords nor yet the monarchs. As much as a hair’s breadth it will 
not turn, and has no partiality ; and him who in a lord and 
a monarch it considers eoually, in its decision, with him who 
is the least of mankind ’ Mainog-i KhraL ii. 120 ff. ftr. 

West,5iH?xxiv. 18]), 

Even the soul that is acquitted is punished for 
its evil works by the angel Asha ; then it may pass 
the Bridge of Judgment, Chinvat^ which leads to 
heaven. The guilty fall from this bridge into the 
gulf of hell beneath (see, further, Bkidge, ii. 2 (c)). 

The Final Judgment is carried out on the Last 
Bay, when the bodily resurrection takes place, and 
the souls, blessed and wicked together, rise again 
to loin their bodies. This Judgment is an immense 
ordeal, in which resurrected mankind will be 
required to pass through the molten metal that 
will overflow the whole earth. Here the true 
character of each will be tried ; for the wicked the 
fire will burn very fiercely, to the good it will 
appear like lukewarm milk ; but in all cases the 
tire will destroy every remnant of impurity, 
leaving man, as well as the whole earth, m that 
complete state of purity and holiness which was 
the original state before Ahriman introduced his 
defilements. 

This Last Judgment, as we see, has much of the 
character of a natural process of cleansing ; but in 
relation to the individual the formal element in 
the procedure appears ; indeed, the idea is founded 
upon a principle of merciless retribution* The 
good Mithra has merely the duty of superintending 
the procedure; the supreme God Ahura Mazda 
has no part to play at all, the idea of mercy being 
absolntely excluded from the accomplishment of 
human d^tiny. 

Nevertheless, the religious community has the 
power of releasing men from the consequences of 
their guilt (1) by means of the Patet^ the confession 
of sin made at tne moment of death (see Expiation 
AND Atonement [Farsi]) ; and (2) by sacramental 
means, viz. putting the holy juice of hacma into 
the ear of the dj/ing. These dispensations are 
possible only in virtue of the overplus of good 
works at the command of the community. 

Reviewing the whole field, we note the extremely 
formal and rather juristic character of the Zara- 
thushtrian ethic, while the Fersian genius for 
utilitarianism and things practical always enters 
into the scheme of righteousness and justice. In 
the individual life, this ethic appreciate mdustiy, 
self-control, and veracity ; in social life— righteous- 
ness, regularity, and social accord. The reverse of 
this ethic is an abstract stifihess that will not 
accommodate itself to life, and whose irrational 
consequences are often inimical to life. The 
monotonous opposition of gwd to evil and evil to 
good leaves' no room for the intemedlate stages of 
real life, for the individual ^iwad spcmtaneo'us 
: in the soul of mam The ^ed little for 
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the emotions of disinterestedness; even in the 
religions feelings we feel too often the want of 
lyric elements; on the contrary, we always feel 
the heavy burden of the juristic spirit. In accord- 
ance with this, ‘ religion ’ in the Aveata is called 
‘law’ [dama\ and the Persians could not dis- 
tinguish between the two ideas. 

Literatuee.— The only important special treatments of the 
ethic of the Avesta are in the Introduction to J, Darmesteter’s 
tr. of the VendidM in SBE iv. (Oxford, 1895), and in A. V. V7. 
Jackson’s ‘ Iranische Religion’ viii. (j&lrP ii. 678-683), based on 
his ‘ Moral and Ethical Teachings of the Ancient Zoroastrian 
Religion,’ in IJE vii. [1896] 55-62. Many passages bearing on 
the subject may be found in general works like J. Darmesteter, 
Le Zend-Avesta, Paris, 1892-3, i.-iii. ; C. P. Tiele, Geschiedenis 
van den Godsdienst in de Oudheit, Amsterdam, 1901, vol. ii. 
(Germ, ed., Gotha, 1896) ; Edv. Lehmann, Zarathustra, Copen- 
hagen, 1899-1902, vol. ii. EdV. LEHMANN. 

ETHICS AND MORALITY (Polynesian, 
Melanesian, and Malayan). — The character of the 
Polynesians has been painted both in the brightest 
and in the darkest colours. The truth seems to lie 
between the two extremes, and the explanation is 
to be found in the fact that the Polynesian is a child 
of nature, and, like all children, under the sway of 
each passing emotion. It was the better side of the 
Polynesian character which first impressed the early 
voyagers. Their lightheartedness, their ceremoni- 
ous courtesy, and their abstinence from petty quar- 
rels led their European discoverers to fancy that 
there was no darker side to the picture. Yet the 
same childish superficiality which filled them with 
unrestrained joy could fill them in an instant with 
melancholy which might not stop even at suicide. 
Nor was tneir lightheartedness always ingenuous ; 
it often formed a cloak for falsehood and treachery. 
In many of these cases the Europeans were not free 
from blame, provoking, by their violence and licen- 
tiousness, such revenge as the weaker natives could 
inflict. On the other hand, perfidy was common 
between the Polynesians themselves, so that wars 
were conducted by ambuscade rather than by open 
attack. One of their leading characteristics was 
revenge, which was often concealed for years with 
deep secrecy until a fitting opportunity occurred 
for its gratification. This principle of revenge, 
which, it must be borne in mind, is reckoned a 
virtue rather than a vice among many peoples, fre- 
quently led to the vendetta. Tliievery and robbery 
were considepd commendable and skilful when 
practised against foreigners ; yet among themselves 
or towards those who had been adopted into their 
number, as well as in regular barter, the Poly- 
nesians evidenced a high code of honour. In like 
manner, they possessed the primitive virtues of hos- 
pitality and generosity, though these qualities, like 
their honesty, suffered from the coming of the whites. 
Indolent and fitful at work, the Polynesians were, 
nevertheless, devoted to war ; yet flight was not 
regarded as a disgrace. The Tahitians regarded 
wounds in battle as marks of awkwardness and 
foolishness. Their wars were conducted with the 
utmost cruelty and with pitiless barbarity towards 
captives, though, on the other hand, there was in 
New Zealand and Tonga a noble recognition of a 
prisoner’s valour. Closely allied with their bravery 
m war was their pride, even though this sometimes 
degenerated into vanity. In the use of spirituous 
liquors the Polynesians were originally extremely 
temperate, but their licentiousness, especially in 
Tahiti, was almost incredible. The abstract was : 
by no means lacking among the Polynesians. Noble ' 
deeds were admired, and the Tongans struck the i 
keynote of hedonistic ethics when they said ; ‘ After ' 
a good deed one feels well, therefore we do good i 
deeds. Shame for theft or other unseemly conduct < 
was by no means rare, and the ethical sense grew < 
st^dily higher with ascent in the social scale. ( 
The position of women throughout Polynesia was j 


comparatively high, although they were not con- 
sidered equal to men. Ill-treatment was rare, and 
women were often admitted to the councils, pos- 
sessing an influence which was very real. Heavy 
toil was spared them ; and where, as in Hawaii, 
they did not eat with the men and were forbidden 
the enjoyment of certain foods, this was due in 
most cases to the laws of tabu. Pre-nuptial chastity 
was unknown, excepting in the higher classes, and 
the utmost indelicacy in conversation and jests pre- 
vailed throughout the islands, especially in Tahiti. 
After marriage, chastity was more strictly pre- 
served, and the adulterer was severely punished. 
On the other hand, those who were united to a hus- 
band by the blood-covenant might regard his wife 
or wives as their own. From this must be distin- 
guished a husband’s prostitution of his wife, especi- 
ally to Europeans. Unnatural and secret vices, 
as well as incest, were disgracefully common, all 
combining with the general licence to aid in the 
decay of the Polynesian race. Parents met with 
scant esteem from their children, yet, despite the 
revalence of infanticide and abortion, they were 
evoted to those who were allowed to survive. The 
status of slaves was toilsome, yet relatively merci- 
ful. Punishment for crime was stern, among the 
penalties being death and mutilation, while the lex 
talionis was common throughout the Polynesian 
Islands, and extended not only to the criminal but 
to his family, although pecuniary compensation was 
not unknown. 

The character of the Melanesians was ethically 
inferior to that of the Polynesians. Thus theft w^ 
extremely common, especially in Fiji, where it was 
punished only when committed against compatriots. 
In like manner, the Melanesians were notorious for 
their falsehoods, except that one’s own deeds were 
never denied. Proud and revengeful to the last 
degree, they forgot no injury, seeking requital both 
by murder and by black magic. They were cruel, 
but were cowardly rather than brave. On the other 
hand, the Melanesians were very susceptible to 
civilizing influences, and in their courtesy and 
hospitality were little inferior to the Polynesians. 
The position of women was less elevated among 
them, however, since wives were obliged to do the 
heavier sorts of work and to surrender the greater 
part of the adornments to the men. Their condi- 
tion was particularly debased in the Fiji Islands, 
where they were in the absolute power of their 
husbands, and were frequently maltreated. Mela- 
nesian women were far more chaste than their Poly- 
nesian sisters, even the unmarried girls observing 
strict chastity. In the Fiji Islands sexual relations 
were unknown before the young men had reached 
the age of eighteen or twenty — a restraint which 
in its time checked the shameless precocity which 
j prevailed in Polynesia. In Melanesia strong afiec- 
tion prevailed, for the most part, between parents 
and children, and they were carefully educated, 
although they had no ethical training. The prac- 
tice of infanticide was shockingly prevalent, two- 
thirds of the children in Fiji being killed as soon 
as they were horn—often by people who made this 
their profession ; girls were the chief victims, be- 
cause they could not he warriors. Abortion was 
also extremely common ; yet, if an infant survived 
the first day, it was safe, and was treated with all 
tenderness. The immorality of infanticide and the 
murder of the aged was lessened by the Melanesian 
belief that human beings lived in the future life in 
the age and the estate in which they were at death. 
The aged, or those afflicted with long and tedious 
illnesses, were put to death either by burial alive 
or by abandonment. The sick and aged themselves 
desired to die thus, and it was accounted a tribute 
of love for sons to put them to death. Whether the 
practice of cannibalism may properly be considered 
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as appertaining to ethics is somewhat doubtful, but 
it may be noted that this custom was prevalent 
throughout both Polynesia and Melanesia. (See 
Cannibalism.) 

The characteristics of the Polynesians and Mela- 
nesians are most clearly defined in Tahiti and Fiii 
respectively^. The one people was facile, mercurial, 
social, relatively cultured, kind, and chivalrous, but 
marred by an all-pervading and enervating sensu- 
ality ; the other was cruel, treacherous, and inferior 
to its kindred race in almost every respect save that 
of sexual purity. 

Liter AT trRB. — Waltz • Gerland, Anthropohgie der Natur- 
volker (Leipzig, 1872), vi. 106-118, 120-131, 135-146, 207, 223-227, 
622-630. 636-640, 687-690. LOUIS H. GRAY. 

ETHICS AND MORALITY (Roman).— 
Sources , — In scarcely any field of Roman life are 
we so conscious of the paucity of our sources as 
in that of ethics and morality. For the earliest 
period we seem at first sight fairly well supplied, 
for we have, or seem to have, a multitude or anec- 
dotes and figure.s from which to draw that picture 
of the virtuous early Roman in which the later 
and decadent period of antiquity took such retro- 
spective satisfaction. But, once we have caught 
up with modern scientific progress in the matter of 
Roman history, these figures, and even the legends 
of them, lose all value as contemporary documents, i 
Modern theories of anthropology and primitive j 
psychology take their place. With the beginning 
of Roman literature our situation improves ; but 
this literature is to a high degree dependent upon 
Greek models ; and, even where it reflects Roman 
feeling, the latter is merely that of the intellectual 
classes. Nor does the advent of Greek philosophy, 
with its formal teaching of ethics, succeed in any 
considerable sense in enlarging our vision. But, ; 
during the Empire at least, the multitude of in- 
scriptions and our knowledge of Oriental cults 
dimmish our darkness. 

In spite of these obstacles, the following outline 
seems tolerably sure j in it an attempt has been 
made to sketch the evolution of the moral attitude 
of the Romans from the earliest times until the 
conquest of Christian ideas. It does not attempt 
to trace the development on Roman soil of ethics 
as a philosophical discipline. This is not possible, 
simply because no such development ever took 
place. Roman philosophy, to be sure, dealt pre- 
ferably and almost exclusively with ethics ; but it 
took its origin from Greece, not merely at the be- 
ginning, but in every individual attempt, during 
all its history. It does not, therefore, represent 
so much a Roman development as the reflexion, 
among Roman writers, or a development which 
took place in Greece and the Greek-speaking lands. 

The ethical development of any people is a con- 
tinuous process ; but, though the process is con- 
tinuous, it is, nevertheless, subject to change of 
speed, and may be accelerated or retarded by cir- 
cumstances. The acceleration is usually due to the 
pressure of outside influence, while a lack of foreign 
impact often tends to quiescence and lethargy in 
the moral sphere. In Rome’s history, between the 
foundation of the city and the accession of Con- 
stantine, there are three such accelerations: the 
first (in the 6th cent. B.C.), caused by the coming 
of the Etruscans ; the second {in the 3rd cent. B.C.), 
caused by the victories of the Punic wars ; and the 
third (in the Julian- Augustan age), caused by the 
influence of Greek philosophy and Oriental culture. 

I. The period before the coming of the Etrus- 
cans. — In the phraseolo^ of the orthodox history 
of Rome, this is the period of * the Early Kingdom.’ 
In it we are confronted with a series of pictures of 
heroic virtue. The majority of those who have 
discussed the morality of the early Romans have 


used these stories as evidence, thus unwittingly 
spreading utterly false views. Before the middle 
of the 6th cent. b.c. the Romans had obtained, at 
best, merely the rudiments of civilization. Their 
moral life was dependent upon the categorical im- 
perative of obedience to those principles and actions 
which tended to preserve and perpetnate the race 
in its struggle for existence. The basal concept of 
ethics was, therefore, the fulfilment of the obliga- 
tions which society laid upon the individual mem- 
bers. The moral life of the individual was entirely 
dissolved into that of the race. Actions were good 
or had according as they assisted or hindered the 
race in its struggle for existence, Tlie intensity 
of the struggle is reflected in the cogency whicn 
these ethical demands possessed, and m the exten- 
sion of moral feeling into regions of activity which 
a higher and more civilized state reganls as ethic- 
ally indiflerent. This attitude of mind can l>est 
he illustrated by those two words which together 
sum up the ethical ideal of early Rome: virtus 
and pietas. Virtm, which for this earlier i>eriod is 
wrongly translated by ‘virtue’ or even by ‘valour,’ 
has a strongly sexujLl implication. It is the pos- 
session of the power of reproduction, and its opposite 
is neither ‘ vice ’ nor ‘ cowardice,’ but physiological 
‘ impotence.’ It is the rating of the individual in 
regard to his capacity to act for the continuance of 
the race. Similarly, pietas is simply the respect 
and homage shown to parents in their lifetime, 
and to the larger company of ‘ ancestors.’ It is, 
in a sense, the apotheosis of the continuity of the 
race. This is its pristine significance, and it is 
only by extension tiiat it comes to refer generally 
to the attitude of worship towards the gods. 

Thus the obligations implicit in virtus are those 
of the individual to labour for the propagation of 
the race; and the obligations of pietas are the 
homage of the race for its own continuity. These 
seem to be the most important positive elements, 
and they are accompanied by one negative con- 
dition : the moral obligation of conservatism and 
the immorality of innovation. This is, of course, 
the respect for the mores majorumt the customs 
of the ancestors, which hears its philological testi- 
mony in the word * morality,’ 

We are thus enabled to understand how, owing 
to misinterpretation, the half-civilized Italic folk, 
just issuing from the |wrtals of the age of magic, 
can figure in the traditional history of morals as 
possessed of ‘virtue, piety, and momlity.* It was 
this kind of misinterpretation which assisted the 
idea of the ‘fall of man,’ and of the ‘Paradise’ 
and the * Golden Age ’ in the past. 

2 . From the coming of the Etruscans to the 
Punic wars. — Into this primitive community, 
busied with the processes or self-preservation and 
propagation, there came, about the middle of the 
6th cent. B.C., the race of Etruscans. The origin 
of this people, and their means of reaching Italy, 
do not concern us here ; it is sufficient for our pur- 
pose to realize that they were a people of advanced 
culture, possessed of a developed form of govern- 
ment, and of a certain appreciation for art. How- 
ever decadent they may have grown later, they 
were a strong and virile people in this 6th century. 
About a century later, i,e. about the middle of the 
5th cent., their influence began to be eliminated. 
But their residence had sufficed to introdu» to the 
Roman people developed ideas of government, and 
to call forth Rome’s natural instinct for law, Rome 
commenced to realize her own destiny, and patriot- 
ism began to he a vital force in the community. 

In the sphere of religion it is relatively easy to 
trace the erfects of this patriotic instinct. But its 
eftecte were also perceived in the moral sphere. 
The chief end of man, the mmnmm hmum^ no 
longer consisted exclusively in physical increase. 
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the emotions of disinterestedness ; even in the 
religions feelings we feel too often the want of 
lyric elements; on the contrary, we always feel 
the heavy burden of the juristic spirit. In accord- 
ance with this, ‘religion* in the Avesta is called 
‘law’ (daena), and the Persians could not dis- 
tinguish between the two ideas. 

Literature. — The only important special treatments of the 
ethic of the Avesta are in the Introduction to J. Darmesteter’s 
tr. of the Vendiddd in SBJE iv, (Oxford, 1895), and in A. V. V/. 
Jackson's ‘ Iranische Religion ’ viii. (GlrP ii. 678-683), based on 
his ‘ Moral and Ethical Teachings of the Ancient Zoroastrian 
Religion,’ in IJE vii. [1896] 55-62. Many passage bearing on 
the subject may be found in general works like J. Darmesteter, 
Le Zend-Avesta^ Paris, 1892-3, i.-iii. ; C. P. Tiele, Geschiedenis 
van den Godsdienst in de Oudheit, Amsterdam, 1901, vol. ii. 
(Germ, ed., Gotha, 1896) ; Edv. Lehmann, Zarathmtra, Copen- 
hagen, 1899-1902, vol. ii. EdV. LEHMANN. 

ETHICS AND MORALITY (Polynesian, 
Melanesian, and Malayan). — The character of the 
Polynesians has been painted both in the brightest 
and in the darkest colours. The truth seems to lie 
between the two extremes, and the explanation is 
to be found in the fact that the Polynesian is a child 
of nature, and, like all children, under the sway of 
each passing emotion. It was the better side of the 
Polynesian character which first impressed the early 
voyagers. Their lightheartedness, their ceremoni- 
ous courtesy, and their abstinence from petty quar- 
rels led their European discoverers to fancy that 
there was no darker side to the picture. Yet the 
same childish superficiality which filled them with 
unrestrained joy could fill them in an instant with 
melancholy which might not stop even at suicide. 
Nor was their lightheartedness always ingenuous ; 
it often formed a cloak for falsehood and treachery. 
In many of these cases the Europeans were not free 
from blame, provoking, by their violence and licen- 
tiousness, such revenge as the weaker natives could 
inflict. On the other hand, perfidy was common 
between the Polynesians themselves, so that wars 
were conducted by ambuscade rather than by open 
attack. One of their leading characteristics was 
revenge, which was often concealed for years with 
deep secrecy until a fitting opportunity occurred 
for its gratification. This principle of revenge, 
which, it must be borne in mind, is reckoned a 
virtue rather than a vice among many peoples, fre- 
quently led to the vendetta. Thievery and robbery 
were considered commendable and skilful when 
practised against foreigners ; yet among themselves 
or towards those who had been adopted into their 
number, as well as in regular barter, the Poly- 
nesians evidenced a high code of honour. In like 
manner, they possessed the primitive virtues of hos- 
pitality and generosity, though these qualities, like 
their honesty, suffered from the coming of the wliites. 
Indolent and fitful at work, the Polynesians were, 
nevertheless, devoted to war; yet night was not 
regarded as a disgrace. The Tahitians regarded 
wounds in battle as marks of awkwardness and 
foolishness. Their wars were conducted with the 
utmost cruelty and with pitiless barbarity towards 
captives, though, on the other hand, there was in 
New Zealand and Tonga a noble recognition of a 
prisoner’s valour. Closely allied with their bravery 
in war was their pride, even though this sometimes 
degenerated into vanity. In the use of spirituous 
liquors the Polynesians were originally extremely 
temperate, hut their licentiousness, especially in 
Tahiti, was almost incredible. The abstract was 
by no means lacking among the Polynesians. Noble 
deeds were admired, and the Tongans struck the 
keynote of hedonistic ethics when they said : ‘ After 
a good deed one feels well, therefore we do good 
deeds.’ Shame for theft or other unseemly conduct 
was by no means rare, and the ethical sense grew 
steadily higher with ascent in the social scale. 

The position of women throughout Polynesia was 


comparatively high, although they were not con- 
sidered equal to men. Ill-treatment w'as rare, and 
women were often admitted to the councils, pos- 
sessing an influence which was very real. Heavy 
toil was spared them; and where, as in Hawaii, 
they did not eat with the men and were forbidden 
the enjoyment of certain foods, this was due in 
most cases to the laws of tabu. Pre-nuptial chastity 
was unknown, excepting in the higher classes, and 
the utmost indelicacy in conversation and jests pre- 
vailed throughout tine islands, especially in Tahiti. 
After marriage, chastity was more strictly pre- 
served, and the adulterer was severely punished. 
On the other hand, those who were united to a hus- 
band by the blood-covenant might regard his wife 
or wives as their own. From this must he distin- 
guished a husband’s prostitution of his wife, especi- 
ally to Europeans. Unnatural and secret vices, 
as well as incest, were disgracefully common, all 
combining with the general licence to aid in the 
decay of the Polynesian race. Parents met with 
scant esteem from their children, yet, despite the 
prevalence of infanticide and abortion, they were 
devoted to those who were allowed to survive. The 
status of slaves was toilsome, yet relatively merci- 
ful. Punishment for crime was stern, among the 
penalties being death and mutilation, while the lex 
talionis was common throughout the Polynesian 
Islands, and extended not only to the criminal hnt 
to his family, although pecuniary compensation was 
not unknown. 

The character of the Melanesians was ethically 
inferior to that of the Polynesians. Thus theft was 
extremely common, especially in Fiji, where it was 
punished only when committed against compatriots. 
In like manner, the Melanesians were notorious for 
their falsehoods, except that one’s own deeds were 
never denied. Proud and revengeful to the last 
degree, they forgot no injury, seeking requital both 
by murder and by black magic. They were cruel, 
but were cowardly rather than brave. On the other 
hand, the Melanesians were very susceptible to 
civilizing influences, and in their courtesy and 
hospitality were little inferior to the Polynesians. 
The position of women was less elevated among 
them, however, since wives were obliged to do the 
heavier sorts of work and to surrender the greater 
part of the adornments to the men. Their condi- 
tion was particularly debased in the Fiji Islands, 
where they were in the absolute power of their 
husbands, and were frequently maltreated. Mela- 
nesian women were far more chaste than their Poly- 
nesian sisters, even the unmarried girls observing 
strict chastity. In the Fiji Islands sexual relations 
were unknown before the young men had reached 
the age of eighteen or twenty — a restraint which 
in its time checked tlie shameless precocity which 
prevailed in Polynesia, In Melanesia strong affec- 
tion prevailed, for the most part, between parents 
and children, and they were carefully educated, 
although they had no ethical training. The prac- 
tice of infanticide was shockingly prevalent, two- 
thirds of the children in Fiji being killed as soon 
as they were born — often by people who made this 
their profession ; girls were the chief victims, be- 
cause they could not be warriors. Abortion was 
also extremely common ; yet, if an infant snpived 
the first day, it was safe, and was treated with all 
tenderness. The immorality of infanticide and the 
murder of the aged was lessened by the Melanesian 
belief that human beings lived in the future life in 
the age and the estate in which they were at death. 
The aged, or those afflicted with long and tedious 
illnesses, were put to death either by burial alive 
or by abandonment. The sick and aged themselves 
desired to die thus, and it was accounted a tribute 
of love for sons to put them to death. Whether the 
practice of cannibalism may properly be considered 
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as appertaining to ethics is somewhat doubtful, but 
it may be noted that this custom was j^revalent 
throughout both Polynesia and Melanesia. (See 
Cannibalism. ) 

The characteristics of the Polynesians and Mela- 
nesians are most clearly defined in Tahiti and Fiji 
respectiveljr. The one people was facile, mercurial, 
social, relatively cultured, kind, and chivalrous, but 
marred by an all-pervading and enervating sensu- 
ality ; the other was cruel, treacherous, and inferior 
to its kindred race in almost every respect save that 
of sexual purity. 

Literature. — Waitz - Gerland, Anthropologie der Natur- 
vdlker (Leipzig, 1872), vi. 106-118, 120-131, 135-145, 207, 223-227, 
622-630,630-640,687-690. LOUIS H. GBAY. 

ETHICS AND MORALITY (Roman).— 
Sources . — In scarcely any lield of Roman life are 
we so conscious of the paucity of our sources as 
in that of ethics and morality. For the earliest 
period we seem at first sight fairly well supplied, 
lor we have, or seem to have, a multitude of anec- 
dotes and figures from which to draw that picture 
of the virtuous early Roman in which the later 
and decadent period of antiquity took such retro- 
spective satisfaction. But, once we have caught 
up with modern scientific progress in the matter of 
Roman history, these figures, and even the legends i 
of them, lose all value as contemporary documents, j 
Modern theories of anthropolo^ and primitive 
psychology take their place. With the beginning 
of Roman literature our situation improves ; but 
this literature is to a high degree dependent upon 
Greek models ; and, even where it reflects Roman 
feeling, the latter is merely that of the intellectual 
classes. Nor does the advent of Greek philosophy, 
with its formal teaching of ethics, succeed in any 
considerable sense in enlarging our vision. But, 
during the Empire at least, the multitude of in- 
scriptions and our knowledge of Oriental cults 
dimmish our darkness. 

In spite of these obstacles, the following outline 
seems tolerably sure ; in it an attempt has been 
made to sketch the evolution of the moral attitude 
of the Romans from the earliest times until the 
conquest of Christian ideas. It does not attempt 
to trace the development on Roman soil of ethics 
as a philosophical discipline. This is not possible, 
simply because no such development ever took 
place. Roman philosophy, to be sure, dealt pre- 
ferably and almost exclusively with ethics ; but it 
took its origin from Greece, not merely at the be- 
ginning, but in every individual attempt, during 
all its history. It does not, therefore, represent 
so much a Roman development as the reflexion, 
among Roman writers, ot a development which 
took place in Greece and the Greek-speaking lands. 

The ethical development of any people is a con- 
tinuous process ; but, though the process is con- 
tinuous, it is, nevertheless, subject to change of 
speed, and may be accelerated^ or retarded by cir- 
cumstances. The acceleration is usually due to the 
pressure of outside influence, while a lack of foreign 
impact often tends to quiescence and lethargy in 
the moral sphere. In Rome’s history, between the 
foundation of the city and the accession of Con- 
stantine, there are three such accelerations : the 
first (in the 6th cent. B.c.), caused by the coming 
of the Etruscans; the second (in the 3rd cent. B.C.), 
caused by the victories of the Punic wars ; and the 
third (in the Julian- Angus tan age), caused by the 
influence of Greek philosophy and Oriental culture. 

I. The period before the coming of the Etrus- 
cans. — In the phraseology of the orthodox history 
of Rome, this is the period of ‘ the Early Kingdom.’ 
In it we are confronted with a series of pictures of 
heroic virtue. The majority of those who have 
discussed the morality of the early Romans have 


used these stories as evidence, thus unwittingly 
spreading utterly false views. Before the middle 
of the 6th cent. B.c. the Romans had obtained, at 
best, merely the rudiments of civilization. Their 
moral life was dependent upon the categorical im- 
perative of obedience to those principles and actions 
which tended to preserve and perpetuate the race 
in its struggle for existence. The basal concept of 
ethics was, therefore, the fulfilment of the obliga- 
tions which society laid upon the individual mem- 
bers. The moral life of the individual was entirely 
dissolved into that of the race. Actions were good 
or bad according as they assisted or hindered the 
race in its struggle for existence. The intensity 
of the struggle is reflected in the cogency which 
these ethical demands possessed, and m the exten- 
sion of moral feeling into regions of activity which 
a higher and more civilized state regards as ethic- 
ally indifferent. This attitude of mind can best 
be illustrated by those two words which together 
sum up the ethical ideal of early Rome ; virtus 
and jpiete. Virtus, which for this earlier period is 
wrongly translated by ‘virtue’ or even by ‘ valour,’ 
has a strongly sexual implication. It is the pos- 
session of the power of reproduction, and its opposite 
is neither ‘ vice ’ nor ‘ cowardice,’ hut physiological 
‘ impotence.’ It is the rating of the individual in 
regard to his capacity to act for the continuance of 
the race. Similarly, pietas is simply the respect 
and homage shown to parents in their lifetime, 
and to the larger company of ‘ancestors.’ It is, 
in a sense, the apotheosis of the continuity of the 
race. This is its pristine significance, and it is 
only by extension that it conies to refer generally 
to the attitude of worship towards the goas. 

Thus the obligations implicit in virtus are those 
of the individual to labour for the propagation of 
the race; and the obligations of pietas are the 
homage of the race for its own continuity. These 
seem to be the most important positive elements, 
and they are accompanied by one negative con- 
dition : the moral obligation of conservatism and 
the immorality of innovation. This is, of course, 
the respect for the mores majorum, the customs 
of the ancestors, which bears its philological testi- 
mony in the word * morality.’ 

We are thus enabled to understand how, owing 
to misinterpretation, the half-civilized Italic folk, 
just issuing from the portals of the age of magic, 
can figure in the traditional history of morals as 
possessed of ‘virtue, piety, and morality.’ It was 
this kind of misinterpretation which assisted the 
idea of the ‘ fall of man,’ and of the * Paradise ’ 
and the ‘ Golden Age ’ in the past. 

2. From the coming of the Etruscans to the 
Punic wars. — Into this primitive community, 
busied with the processes of self-preservation and 
propagation, there came, about the middle of the 
6th cent. B.C., the race of Etruscans. The origin 
of this people, and their means of reaching Italy, 
do not concern us here ; it is sufficient for our pur- 
pose to realize that they were a people of advanced 
culture, possessed of a developed form of govern- 
ment, and of a certain appreciation for art. How- 
ever decadent they may have grown later, they 
were a strong and virile people in this 6th century. 
About a century later, i.e. about the middle of the 
5th cent., their influence began to be eliminated. 
But their residence had sufficed to introduce to the 
Roman people developed ideas of government, and 
to call f ortii Rome’s natural instinct for law. Rome 
commenced to realize her own destiny, and patriot- 
ism began to be a vital force in the community. 

In the sphere of religion it is relatively easy to 
trace the effects of this patriotic instinct. But its 
effects were also perceived in the moral sphere. 
The chief end of man, the summum bonum^ no 
■ longer consisted exclusively in physical increase, 
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The mass of accumulated power must be put to a 
purpose. The fulfilment of this purpose became 
a duty. Thus virtm adds to virility the idea of 
valour, and the patria takes its place alongside 
the patres as the object of pietas. Thus we step 
forward into the period of the Kepublic, with its 
series of wonderful conquests ; and the farmer of 
the old regime becomes the soldier of the new, 
while still retaining his farming instincts. This 
state of affairs continued until the end of the 
Second Punic War, or, in other words, until the 
beginning of the 2nd cent. B.c. It is scarcely an 
accident that at the opening of this 2 nd cent, we 
have the remarkable words of the old Cato in the 
introduction to the treatise, de Agri OuUura — 
words which seem to sum up the whole ethical 
situation. Speaking of what their ancestors 
{majores nostri) thought, he says: 

‘And when they praised a man and called him good, they 
praised him in this fashion, that they called him a good farmer 
or a good tiller of the soil. And he who was thus praised, they 
considered to be praised indeed. For from farmers are begotten 
the strongest men and the bravest soldiers.’ 

Thus production has had added to it conquest ; 
and the whole ethical system gradually adjusts 
itself to this new valuation. Henceforward, 
actions are good or bad, not simply as they assist 
or hinder increase, but also as they further or 
retard the progress of the State. 

3 . The last two centuries of the Republic. — 
The Second Punic War and the wars of the 2 nd 
cent. B.C. brought to Borne great material pro- 
sperity. Kiches increased with amazing rapidity, 
and large private fortunes became less and less 
uncommon. At first these riches were solemnly 
and frugally invested in lands, hut such invest- 
ments served only to increase the problem by 
increasing the riches themselves. Thus began the 
spending of money for luxury, and, later, for mere 
extravagance. But, as the rich grew richer, the 
poor grew, if not correspondingly, at least con- 
siderably, poorer ; and, in any case, the gulf be- 
tween the two extremes of society gaped open 
more widely. The effect of riches and of poverty 
was in so far similar that each alike begat in- 
difference to ideals. The simple life of the fathers 
was impossible for either class; for the one, be- 
cause they were choked with riches ; for the other, 
because they were throttled by poverty. Thus 
the old life was forgotten ; and it was not many 
decades after Cato’s death before a man was ‘good’ 
according to the extent of his riches— the essential 
bona — rather than because he was a good farmer 
or a good citizen. That was already true which 
Cicero says {de Bepuhlica, i. 61) : ‘In their ignor- 
ance of virtue, they call those the “best men” 
who live in riches and plenty.’ Similar phrases 
are found a century and a half earlier in Plautus 
{Curculio, 476 ; Captivi) 583) ; and, though here 
they doubtless go "back to Greek originals, they 
could count upon an answering echo in the Koman 
audience. The commercializing of ethics was the 
inevitable accompaniment of the general commer- 
cializing of human life. The mder maxims of 
severe frugality and patriotic zeal were not entirely 
forgotten, and they lived on with considerable power 
among the now despised farming classes; but grad- 
ually, in the city at least, goodness and poverty 
were^ incommensurable ; and the favourite phrase 
of Cicero, ‘all good men’ {omnes honi), referred 
in actual practice to respectable well-to-do citizens. 
Certainly, in Cicero’s informal moments, when he 
would he more likely to express his real feelings, 
for example, in his correspondence, it is so used 
{adAtt viii. 1 , 3). 

But, in spite of their apparent profitlessness, the 
last two centuries of the Bepublic, by this very 
luxury and self-indulgence, were working out an 
ethical salvation. By a strange psychological 


antinomy, through self-indulgence ethical indi- 
viduality was born ; and in the reaction from the 
depths of sensuous luxury we have the new and 
severe ethic of individual moral responsibility, 
which is characteristic of our fourth and last 
period— the Empire to Constantine. 

4 . The Empire until Constantine. — The result 
of the general dissolution of ideals which charac- 
terized the last centuries of the Bepublic was such 
a condition of scepticism in the realm of theory, 
and of sensuous materialism in the world of prac- 
tice, that a moral revolution could nob fail to 
follow. This new idea of paorality was based 
upon the conc^t of the individual, and his re- 
sponsibility. It was, doubtless, assisted in its 
development by the ethical theories of Greek 
philosophy, which now began to he popular in 
Borne; but it does not owe its rise entirely to 
these theories. The influence of Oriental cults 
was, at least among the masses, stronger than 
that of Greek philosophy. But both these influ- 
ences worked side by side ; and, although they 
were based on entirely contrarjjr principles, they 
seem to have lived together without jealousy or 
interference. Thus we have the two great cru- 
sades for moral regeneration: that of the philo- 
sophers, especially the Cynics, and their wandering 
preachers, proclaiming the doctrine that moral re- 
generation comes from knowledge, that to know 
the truth is to do it, and, conversely, that sin 
is merely ignorance; and that of the priests of 
the various Oriental cults (of Magna Mater, Isis, 
Mithra), proclaiming that men are saved from 
sin and its consequences, not by knowledge, but 
by faith. It was the latter idea especially which 
affected almost all classes. The attempt to bring 

hilosophy to the masses was destined to failure ; 

ut, wnere Stoicism failed, Mithra conquered. 
The world has seldom witnessed a more strenuous 
moral atmosphere than that which existed during 
the first two centuries of the Empire. Perhaps 
the most powerful proof of this statement is to 
be found in the fact that even the Oriental culte 
themselves were purified and spiritualized by their 
residence in Borne. See Mithraism. 

Thus it came to pass that the Christian ethic, 
radically different as it was in many respects from 
that of the other Oriental religions which sur- 
rounded it, found many of its tenets in accord 
with the accepted morality of the day; and its 
teachings, which would have been almost entirely 
unintelligible to society in the time of Sulla, were 
in many rejects commensurable with the world 
of Trajan. There were, however, even then, grave 
points of disagreement; and, by an unfortunate 
accentuation of certain Oriental interpretations of 
the Christian ethic, the old Pagan ethic of patriot- 
ism enga^d in conflict with 0ie whole Christian 
system. The conflict raged for centuries, through 
Julian on to Gratian and to the altar of Victoria, 
and on to Alaric’s capture of Borne, until in 
Augustine’s City of God it received at least a 
partial solution. 

Literature.— W. Warde Fowler, The Religious Experience 
of the Roman People^ London, 1911 ; J. Benedict Carter, The 
Religious Life of Ancient Rome, Boston and New York, 1911 ; 
F, Cumont, Les Religions orientaUs dans le paganisms romain, 
Paris, 1906. JESSE BENEDICT CARTER. 

ETHICS AND MORALITY (Teutonic).— The 
term ‘ ethics ’ can be used in this connexion only 
in its general sense of ‘ethical ideas’ or ‘recog- 
nition of moral obligations,’ for we may he very 
certain that no idea of a system of ethics had ever 
suggested itself to the early Teutonic mind. 

I. Sources of information. — No race has left so 
much literature behind it with so little of a merely 
didactic or theoretical nature. All the heathen 
Teutonic peoples, so far as we can judge, seem to 
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have been intensely interested in conduct, but 
mainly as revealing character, not as illustrating 
abstract principles of right and wrong. In ancient 
Teutonic society there was no class set sufficiently 
apart from the ordinary business of life to survey 
it as a whole, like the poets of early Greece or the 
Druids of Celtic heathendom. The poets, law- 
givers, and saga-tellers were fighters and farmers 
as much as everybody else, and even the priests 
were not a caste apart — except possibly in England 
— but only chiefs with priestly functions super- 
added. Perhaps it is significant that it is in early 
Anglo-Saxon poetry that we find those traces of 
reflexion on moral issues, as well as a facility in 
the expression of ethical ideals, which are so 
noticeably absent in all other early Teutonic 
literature ; but it is most probable that these 
characteristics are the result of the early con- 
version of England to Christianity. 

Most of the foreigners who had any opportunity 
of observing the manners and customs of the 
Teutonic races were missionaries, to whom the 
ethical ideas of the heathen made no appeal, so that 
we can depend very little on outside judgments. 
From an earlier date, however, the Germania of 
Tacitus gives an admirable outline of the social 
life of the Germani of the 1st cent. A.D., and 
everything we know of these races in later times 
goes to show that Tacitus’ observations on their 
code of morality were in the main correct. Still, 
in the absence of all open utterance on ethical 
ideals by the people themselves, we are driven 
back on the more or less unconscious self -revelation 
of the old hero cycles and sagas, in which the mere 
choice of subject betrays where the moral interest 
of the hearers lay. It is necessary to bear in mind 
that the period covered is a long one—ten centuries 
— and that our sources usually reflect the ideas of 
the ruling classes only. 

2. Teutonic virtues. — Such virtues as were vital 
to the continued existence of the society naturally 
ranked first in public opinion, and of tiiese (1) the 
first and foremost was courage. Lack of courage 
is the one unpardonable sin. 

Tacitus ((xerm. vi.) tells us that a German who abandons his 
shield in battle has committed the basest of crimes, and is 
shut out thereafter from the sacred rites and from the council ; 
and he adds that many, after escaping from battle, have ended 
their infamy with the halter. No less emphatic is the curse 
pronounced on the coward thanes in the Anglo-Saxon Beowulf , 
and it, too, ends significantly : ‘ Death is better for every well- 
born man than a shamed life ’ (Beowulf^ ed. Harrison and.Sharp, 
4th ed., Boston, 1901, line 2891 f.). 

Many a good man doomed himself to death at 
the hands of a vastly superior force of enemies 
because he could not conquer his repugnance to the 
idea of seeking safety in flight. Even treachery 
to friends and kinsmen can be condoned or under- 
stood, but no one will listen to a justification of an 
act of physical cowardice. 

Many tales reveal how far courage takes precedence of all 
the other virtues. The faithlessness with which Gunnar and 
Hbgni slay their foster-brother Sigurd, in the Vblsung stoiy, is 
wip^ out in the eyes of posterity by their heroic defence at the 
court of Atli, and their still more heroic acceptance of defeat. 

The mind unshaken by adversity is the object 
of the Teuton’s highest admiration. An almost 
American Indian stoicism underlies that grim 
humour in the acceptance of death or wounds 
which strikes us so keenly in the Northern stories. 

Thormod, St. Olaf’s scald, dragging a death-arrow from his 
breast after the battle of Stiklastad, looks at it as he dies and 
observes : ‘ Well hath the King fed us, fat am I yet at the heart- 
roots * (HetmsJcringlaf Morris-Magniisson’s tr., 1898-96, li. 4421 
When Thorgrim is sent to climb up Gunnar’s hall in Iceland 
to see if he is within, he returns mortally wounded to his 
comrades, who ask if Gunnar is there, * You can learn that, 
he says, ‘what I found out is that his halberd was at home, 
and falls dead (Brennu^NjdUsaga, ed. F. Jbnsson, 1908, ch. 77). 

Fortitude in bearing the death of friends or kins- i 
men is also admired, hnt the betrayal of feeling , 
under such circumstances is readily condoned, 
especially in the aged, though we can feel the 


saga-writer’s admiration in the tale of the old 
Viking Thorarin, who hears of the slaying of hh 
son with apparent phlegm, with only a casual 
inquiry as to nis defence, and all the while fumbles 
with the uncertain hand of age at a dagger with 
which he attempts to avenge himself (‘Thorsteinn 
the Staft-smitten,’ in Morris-Magndsson’s Three 
Northern Love-Stories^ 1875, p. 261 f.). 

(2) Endurance and tenacity of purpose were 
allied virtues that ranked with courage. * Endur- 
ing of toil, hunger, and cold, whenever fortune 
lays it on them, ’ says Geofirey of Malaterra of the 
Normans; and every expedition in the undecked 
Viking ships must have been a training ground of 
such qualities. Anglo-Saxon literature, in the 
poem on the battle of Maldon, supplies us with those 
two lines which are a very epitome of Teutonic 
ideals of courage and endurance : 

* Our soul shall be the more steadfast, our heart the higher, 

Our mettle the more, the more our might is minished.’ 

(3) But in modern eyes perhaps the noblest of 
the early Teutonic virtues is the supreme loyalty 
which inspired the followers of any chief or king. 
A man could choose whom he would follow, or 
whether he would attach himself to any one, but, 
once his choice was made and he had become the 
* man ’ of some chief, nothing could wean him from 
his allegiance. Loyalty transcends all other, duties, 
and will lead men to arraign the gods, and defy 
Fate itself, as they fall in the last rally by their 
leader’s side, like Bjarki in the story of Hrolf 
Kraki, as told by Saxo. Tacitus and the Beoumlf 
concur in saying that it is a reproach for life to have 
survived the chief in battle. Even in the 12th 
cent., when the old heathen virtues were dying 
out, the young Icelander Ari Thorgeirsson makes 
a shield of his body for his Norwegian lord, 
standing weaponless between him and his enemies. 
This is self-sacrifice born of courage, but the idea 
of loyalty fostered other virtues besides that of 
courage — virtues which otherwise would hardly 
have flourished on Teutonic soil. Tacitus tells uh 
that the chief fights for victory, his vassals fight 
for their chief ; that to ascribe one’s own brave 
deeds to one’s chief, to increase his renown, is the 
height of loyalty. The self-forgetfulness, the 
abnegation involved can be gauged only by those 
who realize that personal fame was the nighest 
earthly good of the Teuton warrior. Loyalty wag 
not con&ed, however, to the warriors by profes- 
sion, but permeated the whole fabric of Teutonic 
society. Every little Icelandic farmer expects 
that his ‘home-men,’ his farm-labourers, will 
cheerfully sacrifice their lives on his behalf, and 
the obligation even extends to the chance guest, 
so that many a Norwegian merchant in Iceland 
lost his life in a quarr^ that was not his. The 
call of loyalty is yet sterner in one case on record. 

Ingimuna the Old has been slain by a base and unworthy 
hand ; and, on receiving the news, one of his old shipmates 
declares : ‘ It is not fit for the friends of Ingiraund to live,' and 
falls on his sword. His example is followed by another of 
Ingimund’s old companions {Vatnsdcela Sapa, ch. 28). 

We may suppose that this spirit of devotion to 
a chosen chief had its root in the ancient tribal 
solidarity which made the whole kindred adopt 
the cause of any member of it. Only in Northwn 
Germany and the Netherlands, however, do we 
find this devotion to the kindred unimpaired in 
historical times, and there it persisted for centuries. 

A chronicler of the little land of Dithmarschen, writing after 
the end of the 16th cent., describes the old kindreds of that 
country, and how the members of it protected the weakest and 
poorest against outside aggression, and would Hsk life and Hmb 
for any member of their kin (JSfeoeorwt, ed. Dahlmann, Kiel, 
1827, i. ^). But in Scandinavia loyalty to the chief seems to 
have been far more binding than loyalty to kin. Treachery 
to a master brings inlhmy, and, in fact, w hardly mentioned in 
the old tales, but the slaying of kinsmen is frequently dealt 
with, and, though theoretically disapproved, it does not alienate 
all sympathv- 

Eirik BlodSx is said to have burnt his half-brother Kdgnvald 
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in his house, at the bidding of their father, Harald Fairhair, 
because Bognvald had become addicted to sorcery ; and ‘ much 
was that work praised,’ says Heimahringla (Morris-Magndsson’s 
tr. i. 188). 

How far the new idea of loyalty transcends the 
duty to the kindred is disclosed in the Egilssaga 
(ch. 22 if., F. Jdnsson’s ed., Copenhagen, 1886-88), 
where King Harald Fairhair treacherously attacks 
and slays Thorolf, one of his own men, wrongly 
suspected of treachery. Thorolf has kinsmen, as 
well as comrades, in the king’s bodyguard ; but, 
so far from attempting vengeance on the king or 
the slanderers, they do not even ask for compensa- 
tion (wergild) for themselves. Hagen, in the 
Walthariliedi overlooks the slaying of his nephew 
by Walther, his sworn friend, but cannot refuse 
to attack him when his king’s honour is involved 
{Ehkehard^s Walthafilied^ Germ, tr., H. Althof, 
Leipzig, 1902, lines 1109, 1112). Rudiger, in the 
Nihdungmliedi makes a similar choice between 
lord and friend (line 2152 

In England this loyalty to the king early de- 
veloped into patriotism^ finding favourable soil in 
the sufferings of the country from the Danes, and 
in the appeal which such a king as Alfred made to 
the hearts of his subjects. In other Teutonic 
States, however, an effective patriotism was a 
plant of slow growth ; and of Norway and Iceland 
it may be truly said that their foes were of their 
own household. 

(4) In return for the loyalty of his subordinates 
the chief was expected to be generous—^ mild,’ as 
all the old Teutonic tongues phrase it,— -and the 
Northern praise of princes, as * ^old-scatterer,’ 

* bracelet-spender,’ and so forth, indicates the form 
which their generosity took. According to modem 
ideas, this quality was unduly glorified, and we 
may guess that it could cover a considerable degree 
of unscrupulousness in the method of acquiring 
wealth, as well as a disregard for the genersu 
welfare of the kingdom. But its glorification was 
natural in a State where the fighting man had no 
fixed wages, and where the poets were the servants 
of the prince. Even Walther von der Vogelweide 
considers it reasonable to estimate kings by their 
generosity towards himself. The chronicler of the 
Normans already q^uoted tells us that * their chief 
men were especially lavish, through their desire 
of good report.’ His previous cryptic utterance, 
that they hold a certain mean between lavishness 
and greed, is perhaps to be explained by the system 
of gifts and counter-gdfts prevalent all through 
Teutonic society. Tacitus, indeed, says that the 
Germans * expect no return for what they give’ 
{Germ. xxi. ), but the testimony of the most worldly- 
wise of the old Edda poems is perhaps more deserv- 
ing of acceptance : ‘ I never found a man so mild,” 
or so free with food, that he was loath to receive 
reward’ {Hdvamdlt 40). But the generosity mani- 
fested itself also in less questionable forms. The 
quality which makes it a ‘ nithing’s deed ’ to take 
^vantage of weakness, and the generous apprecia- 
tion of an enemy’s virtues, merge into the love of 
‘ fair play,’ so characteristic of the Teutonic races. 

Even King Eirik Blodox, guilty of the death of several of his 
half-brothers, cannot kill his deadly enemy Egill, who, wrecked 
on his shores, has thrown himself on Eirik’s mercy ; because to 
do so under such circumstances would be a ‘nithing’s act’ 
{JSgiUsaga, ch. 61). In a similar position, Kiri, who has killed 
over a dozen of Flosi's companions, is not mistaken in going to 
Flosi’s house and relying on his generosity ch. 169). 

The opposite of a ‘nithing’ is a gd^r drengr, a 
characteristic Northern phrase, only to he trans- 
lated ‘ a good fellow,’ ‘ an honourable man ’—in 
fact, exactly what is meant by * gentleman * when 
that word is used to denote certain moral qualities. 

(5) A kindred duty to that of generosity is hospi- 
tality^ which is even more binding. ‘ To exclude 
any human being from the roof is thought impious,’ 
says Tacitus {Germ, xxi.); and the same idea is 


found all over Teutonic Europe in early times, and 
in Iceland to this day. 

(6) Truth was a highly esteemed virtue among 
the Germanic race. Tacitus ( Germ. xxii. ) calls them 
* a race without natural or acquired cunning ’ — an 
estimate which may he partly inspired by the 
natural attitude of a sophisticated race towards a 
barbaric one ; for the mediaeval chronicler already 
quoted calls the Normans ‘ gens astutissima,’ and 
the somewhat cynical Edda poem Hdvamdl has no 
hesitation in advising its hearers to flatter a false 
Mend and to reward deceit with lies {Hdv. 42, 45). 
But Saxo, the early historian of the Danes, says 
that ‘ the illustrious men of old thought lying most 
dishonourable ’ ; and it may be said that the sagas 
reveal a high ideal of straightforwardness in general. 
It is characteristic of the Northern trend of thought 
that there was no sin in a slaying openly confessed, 
but an indescribable baseness in a secret or a mid- 
night slaying, which was (jualified as murder. To 
lie to a friend would certainly have been thought a 
baseness, and we meet with individuals who would 
rather risk their lives than impair their self-respect 
by lying. The accounts of the early Norwegian 
kings and their courts reveal that flattery, at least, 
was not one of the besetting sins of the Northmen. 
Great sanctity attached to oaths and promises of 
every sort, and nothing was held to excuse breaches 
of faith, though instances, especially of truce-break- 
ing, are found scattered up and down the sagas — 
oftener after than before the introduction of Chris- 
tianity. To the recognition of an obligation to 
strict veracity in the recital of stories we owe much 
of our knowledge of ancient Teutonic customs. 

(7) Modesty, strangely enough, entered into the 
ideal of the perfect warrior in Iceland, and boast- 
fulness was regarded with more contempt than 
censure. In the epics of the heroic age, however, 
boasting is freely indulged in. 

So far we have been dealing with qualities or 
obligations which are still recognized as virtues 
and duties in modern ethical systems. 

(8) Vengeance, however, has not only been de- 
graded from its paramount position among duties, 
but is placed in a different category altogether. 
We catch glimpses of a time when it was an 
absolutely binding obligation, but in all Teutonic 
States the system of money compensation had been 
adopted before historical times, to mitigate the 
recognized evils of blood-feuds. But among a race 
which, from the time of Tacitus onwards {Germ. 
xiv.), rather scorned peaceful methods of money- 
getting, it was hardly to be expected that every 
one should he willing to ^ put his (slain) kinsman in 
his pocket,’ as the saying went. The Icelandic 
sagas give such a vivid picture of the havoc wrought 
by blood-feuds that the custom of vengeance in 
the early history of that country is a matter of 
common knowledge, but its persistence in country 
districts in Germany is not so generally realized. 
In many parts vengeance was held to be obligatory, 
not only on nobles, down to the 16th century. 

Thus our sources tell us that in 1677 a Holstein peasant named 
Graumann, who had more or less accidentally slain another, 
was killed by the deceased’s brothers with 48 wounds. These 
brothers were proceeded against in a court of law, but were 
never condemned. In Frisia, as late as the 13th cent, it seems 
to have been customary lor the relatives to hang up the corpse 
of their slain kinsman under their roof until they had acquitted 
themselves of the duty of vengeance. In England, so early 
Christianized, the current ideas concerning this duty are 
quaintly revealed in a verse made on King Mward’s death in 
979: 

* Him would not avenge 
his earthly kinsmen, 
him has his heavenly father 
greatly avenged ’ (Saxon Chronicle, svh anno 
976 [Gomme’str. 1909]). 

The idea that vengeance alone can wipe out an 
insult was prevalent, and has persisted to this day 
in the Continental attitude towards duelling {g.v.y 
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(9) In the matter of sexual morality the heathen 
Germanic races have always had a high reputation 
since the time of Tacitus, and on this point Chris- 
tian priests have added their testimony to his (see 
Salvian, de Gubern, Dei, hk. viii.). 

Theif marria|fe code/ says Tacitus, * is strict, and no part of 
iheir manners is more praiseworthy. Almost alone among 
barbarians they are content with one wife, except a very few 
among them, and these not from sensuality, but because their 
noble birth procures for them many offers of alliance ’ {Germ,, 
xviii.). ‘Clandestine correspondence is equally unknown to 
men and to women ’ (i&. xix.). 

This description needs little modification to fit 
the customs of a much later age. It was no re- 
proach to King Harald Fairhair to have several 
wives, but it must be especially noted that this 
polygamy involved no harlm^ for it seems that for 
the most part each wife continued to live with her 
own family or in the part of the country where 
she was born. The Icelandic sagas indicate that 
divorce was easily obtainable — apparently on tri- 
fling grounds ; but the fates of Brynhild ana Sigurd, 
of Gudrun and Kjartan in the Laxdale Saga^ of 
Bjorn the Hitdale Champion, and Oddny, show 
that the persons wrongly mated make no attempt 
to throw off the marriage bond in order to be free 
to marry another — presumably because such action 
was held to be base. It is surely not entirely out 
of jealousy that the Icelandic Gudrun brings about 
the death of the man she loves, but because only 
so can she rid herself of the degradation of prefer- 
ring another man to her husband, and of the con- 
tinual temptation of that other’s presence. She 
prefers his death to dishonour. 

Tacitus tells us of the punishment of a faithless 
wife ; but later sources, Icelandic and Norwegian, 
mention no penalty for the woman, though they 
speak of a heavy fine to be exacted from her 
lover. The old Norwegian laws make the ecclesi- 
astical fine for conjugal infidelity the same for 
either sex. 

(10) Perhaps the most remarkable feature of the 
ethical ideas of the Teutons is that the ethical ideal 
was the same for both sexes. Women do not fight, 
but the wife, according to Tacitus, does not ‘ stand 
apart from aspirations after noble deeds or from 
the perils of war, but is her husband’s partner in 
toil and danger, destined to suffer and to dare 
with him alike in peace and war’ {Germ, xviii.) ; 
and earlier he tells us how the dauntless courage 
of the women has been known to rally wavering 
forces in battle viii. ). For Helen of Troy, for 
the Irish Deirdre, beauty and an unhappy love 
have been sufficient titles to immortality; but 
to fire the Germanic imagination women have 
needed these and more : the character that shapes 
destiny, the courage which does not blench before 
responsibility, the truth which scorns to evade con- 
sequences. Such are Brynhild, Gudrun, Hervfir, 
Svanhild, and the Anglo-Saxon Hildegyth of the 
Waldere-f ragmen t (C. W. M. Grein, Angelsdchs. 
Bibliotheh i- [1883] 7f.). It is perhaps significant 
that Germanic hero-legend exalts no woman who 
has yielded to a dishonourable love. The Icelandic 
sagas not only attribute these greater virtues to 
women, but expect them to urge the love of fair 
play and a high sense of honour on their men-folk, 
if these fail to realize their public responsibilities. 
Griselda is no Teutonic conception. In one minor 
detail a sharp line is drawn between the sexes: 
drinking to excess at feasts is no reproach to men, 
but is unheard of in women, 

3. Ethical motives and sanctions. — (1) If we re- 
gard the ethical ideas of the Teutonic races as a 
whole, the main point which emerges is that they 
are the outcome of a sound utilitarianism, not of 
chance tradition or custom. We cannot even call 
this in question with regard to the ideals of gener- 
osity and vengeance, if we bear in mind the social 


and economic conditions of the time. Their ideal 
of generosity has struck moderns as blameable 
lavishness, but it originated in an epoch when 
wealth was of little use save to attach warrions to 
one’s cause. Otherwise capital had no beneficent 
functions to perform, no industrial enterprises to 
maintain ; and, where gold and chattels were 
hoarded in few hands, they became dangerous to 
the freedom of the rest of the community, and liable 
to excite the cupidity of suspicious neighbours. 
The same defence can obviously be made for the 
duty of vengeance, which, in the absence of a power- 
ful State executive, must be considered, with Lecky 
{Hist, of European Morals^, 1897, i. 41), to have been 
‘ the one bulwark against social anarchy.’ The 
moral outlook was limited to the community, and 
actions were judged— consciously or unconsciously 
—from its standpoint. This is clearly exemplified 
in the attitude towards human sacrince. Persona 
outside the pale may be immolated for the good of 
the community, but public opinion condemned aB<i 
ostracized any individual suspected of practising 
such rites for his own personal advantage {Vats- 
dcela Saga, ch. 16. 30). The same distinction can 
be traced in the similar attitude towards magic, and 
also in the treatment of the aged and infirm at 
moments when the life of the community was 
threatened (see Old Age [Teutonic]). It is more 
pleasant to recognize the sense of social obligation, 
of duty towards the community, in the ^ courtesy ’ 
so carefully practised between man and man, in 
the acceptance of arbitration in disputes, and still 
more in the conscious sacrifice of selr-interest to the 
claims of law and order. ‘We must allow Snorri 
to carry out the law,’ says his enemy Arnkell in 
Eyrbiggja Saga (Morris -Magnfisson, The Ere- 
dwellers, 1892, ch. 22) ; and the idea constantly re- 
curs in all Scandinavian literatures. The political 
genius of the Teutonic races was born out of the 
conflict between this sense of responsibility — the 
recognition that man does not live to himself alone 
—and the intense independence and powerful will 
of the individual. Perhaps the idea of duty to the 
community finds its noblest expression in the lofty 
conception that men are not freed from its claims 
even in the other world, but must band together 
in fellowship with the gods for one last vain fight 
against the forces of ev3 and of destruction, before 
the end of the world (see Doom). 

(p) The Teutonic races had too strong a tendency 
to look to motives, too keen an interest in the clasn 
of character with circumstances, for custom to be- 
come as binding a social sanction among them as 
in many primitive societies. Eeligion, also, had 
little force as a moral sanction, though we note 
that, in the ancient formula, the ‘ wrath of the 
gods’ is declared to follow ‘ truce-hreaking.’ And 
there was probably some notion of divine sanction 
in the carefully ordered duels which in Europe 
seem to have been the heathen forerunners of the 
ecclesiastical ordeal. Cf. art. Duelling. 

(3) Of external sanctions, by far the most power- 
ful was public opinion. All the condemnation the 
Icelandic sagas usually allow themselves is to say 
that such and such an act was ‘ill spoken of.’ 
And, if the condemnation of the community was 
strongly felt as a deterrent to crime, far more did 
its praise act as an incentive to virtue. From the 
time of their supremacy in Europe until their racial 
consciousness was merged in their citizenship of 
the Boman Church, the quest of glory called forth 
much that was best in the Teutonic race ; and in 
judging it as a motive we must remember that there 
has hardly been an epoch in the world’s history 
when a man might gam so wide and lasting a re- 
nown— a fame tiiat extended as far as the Teutonic 
race, so that the selfsame hero might be sung from 
the north of Africa to Greenland. We cannot 
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wonder that even the cynical Edvamdl is inspired 
to the noble verse : 

‘ Chattels die, kinsmen die, 

One dies oneself also ; 

But fame dies never 

For him who has won it worthily ’ {Hdv. 76). 

( 4 ) But the deepest, most potent sanction of mo- 
rality was an internal one : the sense of personal 
integrity, the sturdy sdf-r&spect^ the fear of that 
sense of degradation which was probably as near 
as the heathen Teuton ever approached to the 
sense of sin. 

Literature. —T acitus, Gennaniot, ; the Older Edda (B. Sijmon’s 
text, Halle, 1888-1901 ; an Ensflish tr, by 0. Bray, London, 
1907, and in Vigfiisson-Powell’s Corpus Poeticum Boreale^ 
Oxford, 1883) ; the Icelandic Sagas (some of which have been 
translated by Morris-Magndsson, in the Saga Library, etc.); 
Pjdlssaga and GislaSaga have been translated by G. W. Dasent 
(Edinburgh, Ej., newed. 1900, Gisla, 1866); and Laxdale Saga, 
b.\’ A. 0. Press (London [2nd ed. 1906]). O. Jiriczek, Deutsche 
Heldensage, Strassburg, 1898 (Eng, tr. by M. Bentinck-Smith, 
London, 1902), treats the older epics. Little attention has been 
paid to the subject by modern scholars. A. Olrik’s Nordisches 
Geistesleben, Heidelberg, 1908, is an able and sympathetic 
work ; and the last chapter of Chantepie de la Saussaye’s 
Religion of the. Teutons, Boston, 1902, is valuable. See also 
H. M. Chadwick, The Heroic Age, Cambridge, 1912, ch. xv.ff. 
A. P. Fors, The Ethical World-Conception of the Horse People, 
Chicago, 1904, should be used with great caution. 

B. S. Phillpotts. 

ETHNOLOGY. — i. Definition. — Ethnology is 
that section of Anthropology (the science of man in 
general) which deals systematically with the various 
branches of mankind in detail. It is not merely 
descriptive (Ethnography), but aims at co-ordinat- 
ing all known data bearing on the inter-relations 
of the several members of the human family, re- 
garded not as independent groups, but as mutually 
related divisions of mankind. As so defined, Eth- 
nology assumes a genetic connexion between these 
divisions ; and the most important problem which 
it has to solve is whether all races really constitute 
not distinct species, stiU less genera, but only 
varieties of a single species of a single genus. 

Polygenism, which postulates a ^iven number of 
distinct groups independently originating in so 
many distinct geographical areas — the actual 
number of these distinct groups and areas rang- 
ing from about four to sixteen or even more— is 
certainly not yet extinct. But the tendency of 
modern thought is undoubtedly towards Mono- 
genism, which postulates only one such distinct 
group and one such distinct area, with four main 
or relatively fundamental divisions separately 
evolved in four corresponding geographical areas 
reached by migration from a single cradle-land. 
A return is thus made after much ‘storm and 
stress ’ to the sober teachings of Linn4, in whose 
Order of Antheopomoepha man appears as one 
genus with one species, ‘ cujus varietates Europcsus 
albus, Americamcs rufescens, Asiaticus fuscits, 
AfHcamis nig&r * {Systema Nafurce^ ed. 1756, p. 3). 
This scheme, forming the solid basis of all rightly 
directed ethnological studies, is frankly accepted 
by Sir William Flower, in whose Sub-Order of 
Antheopoidea the Hominidm (Linn^’s varietates) 
constitute the fifth and highest family, coming 
nearest to, but still independent of, the Simiidce, 
that is, the four groups of the so-called man-apes : 
Gibbon, Chimpanzee, Gorilla, Orang-utan. 

These Hominidce, with their numerous diverging 
and converging sub-forms, are the proper study of 
Ethnology, which thus seeks to determine their 
origin, primeval home, antiquity, and early migra- 
tions, their distinctive physical and mental char- 
acters, social and cultural developments, and, 
especially for our purpose, their religious notions, 
not as separate units, but as interconnected mem- 
bers of the human family. 

2 . Specific unity of mankind.— (a) Perhaps the 
most convincing proof of common descent from one 
stock is afforded by what Broca calls their eugenesis, 


the complete and permanent fertility of unions be- 
tween ail races inter se. Such crossinj^s between 
the highest and the lowest and all intervening 
groups have taken place in all ages, and this 
physiological test has been so universally applied 
that there are no longer any pure races, except 
perhaps a few isolated groups, such as the Anda- 
manese, the Fuegians, and some African and 
Oceanic negritos. Miscegenation is everywhere the 
rule, and all peoples are now essentially hybrids, 
representing both diverging and converging types 
of the original prototypes, which must now be re- 
garded as mainly ideal. Already in the Stone 
Ages we have intermingling of long-heads from 
North Africa with short-heads from Asia, result- 
ing in the present mixed Europeans. In recent 
times these Europeans migrating to the New 
World have formed fresh amalgams with the 
aborigines ; and the Hispano- American and Lusi- 
tano- American Mestizos now number little short 
of 50,000,000, and in many places (Mexico, Sal- 
vador, Colombia, Peru, Brazil) are steadily in- 
creasing, with little accession of fresh blood from 
Europe. Even in Anglo-Saxon America the pre- 
sent Indians are largely mixed with whites and 
negroes, and ‘ we find the rather unexpected result 
that the fertility among half-breed women is con- 
siderably larger than among full-blood women’ 
(F. Boas). The Bovianders of British Guiana form 
a vigorous half-caste community, ‘descendants of 
the old Dutch settlers by Indian squaws ’ (Henry 
Kirke), and most of the present South African Hot- 
tentots are also Dutch and native half-breeds. To 
realize the full force of this argument, we have 
only to consider how impossible such eugenesis 
would he on the Polygenist assumption. Distinct 
human species originating in Pliocene or at least 
early Pleistocene times could not now be racially 
fertile, and their unions would serve only to illus- 
trate the opposite law of kalcogenesis. 

{b) Specific unity is further shown in the prevail- 
ing physical and mental uniformity of all peoples. 
As these points will again engage our attention, 
it will suffice here to remark with E. B. Tylor 
that ‘all tribes of men, from the blackest to the 
whitest, the most savage to the most cultured, 
have such general likeness, in the structure of 
their bodies and the working of their minds, as 
is easiest and best accounted for by their being 
descended from a common ancestry, however dis- 
tant ’ {Anthropology, p. 5). 

But, it is urged on linguistic grounds, languages 
differ specifically and even generically, and hence 
cannot be reduced to a single stock, to a common 
centre of evolution. This, says Abel Hovelacque, 

‘ is for us sufficient proof of the original plurality 
of the races that have been developed with them ’ ; 
that is, with these irreducible forms of speech. 
This reasoning still passes current, and, although 
involving a patent falla^, is perhaps the chief 
present mainstay of the Eolygenist school. How 
fallacious it is will at once become evident when we 
reflect that the stocks in question are reckoned not 
by tens or scores, but literally by the hundred, so 
that quod nimis probat nihil probat. In the United 
States and the Dominion of Canada alone Powell 
enumerates about sixty stock languages ; and as, 
on this hypothesis, each of these represents a stock 
race, we should have in North America alone some 
sixty specifically distinct human groups, though de 
facto all are admittedly very much alike, scarcely 
distinguishable physically or mentally one from 
the other. The facts relied upon merely show that 
race and speech are not convertible terms, that 
there is no arguing from one to the other ; and this 
may now be taken as axiomatic in Ethnology. 

3 . Origin ; centre of dispersion : migratory 
routes. — Specific unity may thus he remov^ from 
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the sphere of speculation, and accepted as an estab- 
lished fact with ail its far-reaching conseq^uences. 
A first consequence is that man, being one, had 
but one cradle, whence he peopled the earth by 
migration. This cradle has been sought in all 
quarters of the globe — ^in the Arctic regions now 
covered with ice, in the Austral lands now flooded 
by the Indian Ocean, in the Eastern and Western 
hemispheres, in Asia the reputed officina gmUnm, in 
Africa, and now (by Wilser and others) in Europe, 
and more particularly in Scandinavia (South 
Sweden). Eut none of these lands has made 
good its claim, and the tendency now is to 
look for the centre of origin and dispersion in 
South-East Asia, where it breaks away into the 
insular Malaysian world. 

The latter view, which for the present at least 
may be said to hold the field, has acquired a certain 
consistency from the discovery made in 1892 by 
JEugbne Dubois of some distinctly human remains 
embedded in the late Pliocene deposits of the 
Solo river in the Trinil district of East Java. 
These highly fossilized remains of Pithecanthropus 
erectus, as he has been named by the finder, in- 
clude a femur, two molars, and portion of a skull, 
and are regarded by Manouvrier, Deniker, Hepburn, 
and most other competent judges, as undoubtedly 
those of a human precursor. The great capacity of 
the skull (900 to 1000 cubic centimetres) shows that 
it cordd not have belonged to any of the allied an- 
thropoids, none of which even now exceeds 500 c.c., 
while the perfectly human femur makes it clear 
that this Javanese prototype could already walk 
erect. In the accompanying diagram he is seen to 
diverge, not from any of the living Simians, but 
from a common anthropoid stem having its roots 
far back in the Miocene ; and that is the now 
commonly accepted view regarding the line of 



human ascent. The same diagram shows that, as 
regards its mental powers, as indicated by its 
cranial capacity, the Javanese ‘missing link ^ held 
a position about midway between Orang-utan and 
the present average European, while the present 
low races (Bushman, Yaalpen, Botocudo, j(^eta, 
and Semang) stand about midway between these 
two. 

Ethnology thus seems to have at last found a 
sure starting-point for the evolution and disper- 
sion of mankind over the globe. Eor the Javanese 
remains, long antedating the Neanderthal, that 
is, the lowest human cranium previously described, 
present the physical characters which were anti- 
cipated in Pliocene as compared with Pleistocene 
man, should his remains ever be discovered. His 
erect position implies a perfectly prehensile hand, 
the chief instrument of human progress, while the 
cranial capacity suggests vocal organs sufficiently 
developed for articulate speech. P. erectus was 
thus well equipped for his long migrations round 
the globe, and it is safe to conjecture that without 
such equipment he never coula have completed the 
journey. Physically he was far too helpless to 
contend with the great Pliocene fauna that barred 
the path. But, armed with stone, wooden, bone, 
and other weapons that lay at hand, and endowed 
with mental powers far beyond those of all op- 
ponents, he was assured of success from the first, 
and eventually became the one living species whose 
habitat coincided with the habitable world. He 


certainly had not yet acquired any knowledge of 
navigation. But such knowledge was not needed 
to cross inland seas, open waters, and broad 
estuaries. 

At the time of the first migratory movements, 
the Indo-African Continent, the existence of 
which was established by the geologists of the 
Indian Geological Survey, still presented almost 
continuous land across the present Indian Ocean, 
between the Deccan, Madagascar, and South 
Africa. The shallow inland waters, even now 
nowhere exceeding fifty fathoms in depth, had 
not yet transformed into great archipelagoes the 
Sunda region (Borneo, Sumatra, Java), which is 
now separated by narrow channels from the 
Asiatic mainland. The Australian Continent was 
connected across Torres Strait with New Guinea, 
and extended much farther west than at present. 
New Zealand also occupied a far wider area, while 
the recent borings in the island of Funafuti in the 
Ellice group (1897) leave little doubt that Polynesia 
itself is to a large extent a region of comparatively 
recent subsidence. In the northern hemisphere 
Africa, as proved by the range of the southern 
fauna (hysena, elephant, hippopotamus, cave lion, 
etc.), was still connected with Europe at least at 
three points — across the Strait of Gibraltar ; 
between Tunis, Pantellaria, Malta, Sicily, and 
Italy; and, farther east, between Cyrenaica and 
Greece, across the present Jigean waters. Lastly, 
Britain still formed part of the European mainland, 
while almost continuous land appears to have 
extended in both directions, across Bering Strait 
to Alaska, and from North-West Europe through 
the Faroes and Iceland to Greenland and North 
America. Here, therefore, are sufficient land con- 
nexions for early man to have gradually spread 
from his Indo- Malaysian home to the uttermost 
confines of the habitable globe. That he did so 
is an established fact, as will he seen ; and, if the 
routes here suggested as followed by him may 
seem somewhat speculative, they must still be 
accepted, because there were no others available 
during the required late Tertiary (Pliocene and 
Pleistocene) period. 

4 . Areas and lines of specialization from the 
Pleistocene precursors. — A considerable mass of 
trustworthy evidence has in recent years been 
brought together from all quarters to show that 
the whole world had really been occupied^ by 
primitive man during tliis late Tertiary period, 
which is synchronous with^ the last recorded re- 
current invasions of ice in the northern and 
southern hemispheres. The ‘Ice Age’ — an ex- 
pression covering a pre-glacial, two or more inter- 
glacial, and a post-glacial epoch — thus coincides 
with the first migratory movements, which may 
he conceived as advancmg and receding with the 
spread and retreat of the ice-cap, but were all com- 
pleted, if not during the inter- glacial, certainly in 
the post-glacial (early Pleistocene), epoch. That is 
to say, the earth was first occupied by a generalized 
Pleistocene prototype, which became independently 
specialized into the four fundamental varieties in 
the four above-mentioned geographical areas. The 
main divisions of mankind may thus be regarded 
as respectively descended in their several zones 
from four undifferentiated Pleistocene ancestral 
groups. 

This view of human origins at once removes 
some of the greatest difficulties that systematists 
have hitherto had to contend with, while at the 
same time accounting in a reasonable way for 
many phenomena which must otherwise remain 
inexplicable. Thus the four varieties, springing 
independently from four gener^ized Pleistocene 
ancestors, become each specialized in its own 
domain, and need no longer be derived one from the 
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other— black from white, yellow from black, and 
so on,— a theory which both on physiological and 
on physiographical grounds has always presented 
all W insurmountable difficulties to the anthropo- 
logist. Indeed, no anthropologist has yet seriously 
grappled with the insoluble problem presented by 
conditions which, as we now see, have no existence. 
To suppose that some highly specialized^ group, 
say, originally black, migrating from continent to 
continent, became white in one region or yellow in 
another is a violent assumption which can_ never 
be verified, and should on reflexion be rejected. 
Had such a group passed from its proper zone to 
another essentially different environment, it would 
probably have died out long before it had time to 
become acclimatized. The fundamental racial 
characters are the result of slow adaptation to 
their special surroundings. They are what 
climate, soil, diet, heredity, natural selection, 
and time have made them, and are of too long 
standing to be effaced or blurred except by inis- 
cegenation, a process rendered possible by prim- 
ordial unity. ■ 

5. Early works of man : Old and New Stone 
Ages. — By descent from common Pleistocene 
ancestors is further readily explained the surpris- 
ing resemblance, amounting to identity, which 
is everywhere presented both by the earliest 
skeletal remains of primitive man and by the 
first rude objects of primitive culture. Such are 
the skulls found in West and Central Europe, in 
Egypt, California, Brazil, and other parts of South 
America ; the stone implements occurring in pro- 
digious quantities in Britain, France, North and 
South Africa, Somaliland, India, the United States, 
Argentina, Fuegia ; the social and religious insti- 
tutions of primitive man in Australia, Melanesia, 
Africa, North and South America. Certain 
Australian skulls seem cast in the same mould as 
the Neanderthal, the oldest yet found in Europe. 
Sir John Evans, the first judge on this subject, 
tells us that rude stone objects brought from the 
most distant lands are *so identical in form and 
character that they might have been manufactured 
by the same hands. On the banks of the Nile, 
many hundred feet above its present level, imple- 
ments of the European types have been discovered, 
while in Somaliland Mr. Seton-Karr has collected 
a large number of implements which . . . might 
have been dug out of the drift deposits of the 
Somme and the Seine, the Thames or the ancient 
Solent’ {Inaugural Address, Brit, Assoc., Toronto, 
1897). Similarly, the animistic concept is found to 
he equally well illustrated in the relimous notions 
of the Melanesians, the West African Negroes, and 
the natives of British Guiana (see below). 

To the Pleistocene or Post-Pliocene, answering 
roughly to the Quaternary of French writers and 
the Diluvium of the Germans, has been assigned 
a duration of from 200,000 to 300,000 years, and 
this may be taken as the measure of early man 
and all his works. It covers two distinct periods 
of cultural growth, the PALiEOLiTHic or Old 
Stone, and the Neolithic or New Stone Age, 
these being so named from the material, chiefly 
flint, everywhere used by primitive peoples in the 
manufacture of their weapons and implements 
of all kinds. As many are still in the primitive 
state, it is obvious that here Old and New do 
not imply time sequence absolutely, hut only 
relatively to those regions, mainly Europe, North 
Africa, and America, where the subject has been 
most thoroughly investigated. Even in these 
regions Old and New do not always follow in 
chronological order, since the two stages still 
flourish side by side in some places, as, for in- 
stance, amongst the North American aborigines. 
The distinction between the two periods is based 


especially on the different treatment of the 
material, which during the immeasurably longer 
Old Stone Age was merely chipped, flaked, or 
otherwise rudely fashioned, but in the New more 
carefully worked and polished. Hence experts 
assure us that they can always tell a palceoUth 
from a neolith, although a warning note has 
recently been raised, amongst others, by A. 
Thieullen, who, speaking from personal observa- 
tion, declares that ‘toutes les formes, m^me les 
plus archai'ques, ont ^t6 fabriquees simultanement 
avec les formes plus nouvelles, h tons les Ages de 
la pierre, et cela jusqu’ aux deiniers jours de la 
pierre polie’ {Hommage d Boucher de Berthes, 
Paris, 1904, p. 13). Nevertheless, Sir John Evans’ 
great test of a palseolith— the bulb of percussion — 
still holds good, while it is safe to say that no well 
finished and polished neoliths were produced in the 
early period. 

Other distinguishing features of Palaeolithic and 
Neolithic culture are here tabulated in parallel 
columns for more convenient comparative study : 


Old Stone Age. 


Fire : at first known only, 
later partly under control ; 
could be preserved when 
kindled by natural means. 

Food : at first mainly vege- 
table, then animal also ; mostly 
perhaps eaten raw; obtained 
by hunting and fishing only. 

Cultivated plants : none. 

Industries', limited to the 
making of stone and bone im- 
plements, the former never 
ground or polished, but of pro- 
gressively improved types, and 
later embellished with artistic 
carvings, chiefly of the mam- 
moth, horse, and other con- 
temporarj’’ animals. 

Monuments : none in the 
strict sense ; no houses, graves, 
or barrows at first ; habitations 
chiefly caves and rock-shelters ; 
no permanent stations except 
for working stone implements. 

Speech', at first perhaps in- 
organic, later involved. 

Social groups: the family, 
later the clan reckoning kin- 
ship through the female line. 


Letters : none, unless certain 
pebble-markings found in the 
Mas d’Azil caves, Dordogne, be 
regarded, with M. Piette, as a 
kind of crude script, with ideo- 
graphic if not phonetic values. 

JReligion : generally supposed 
to be non-existent But cave 
burials in late Palaeolithic rimes 
suggest funeral rites. The 
painted figures also lately dis- 
covered by MM. Eivi^re and 
Capitan in caves of the Made- 
leman epoch (see below) seem 
to afford evidence of religious 
notions at that time. M. Salo- 
mon Reinach is inclined to 
think that some, especially of 
the animal figures, may have 
served as totemic or tribal sym- 
bols, so that such pictures may 
have exercised a magic influ- 
ence- If so, this would imply 
the existence of religious ideas 
in still earlier times. 


New Stone Age. 


Fire : under complete con- 
trol ; could be artificially 
kindled and preserved. 

Food : vegetable and animal, 
obtained by hunting, fishing, 
stock - breeding, and tillage ; 
mostly cooked. 

Cultivated plants : numerous: 
cereals, vegetables, fruits. 

Industries: polished stone 
implements of diverse types ; 
spinning, weaving, basketry, 
raining, pottery hand - made 
without the wheel and poorly 
ornamented ; artistic sense low 
at first, later well developed. 


Monuments : very numerous 
and varied : monolithic, mega- 
lithic ; dolmens, menhirs, 
mounds, barrows, kurgans, 
nuraghi, pile-dwellings, aqua- 
tic stations. 

Speech : perhaps everywhere 
involved at first, later organic. 

Social groups: the family, 
the clan, the gens reckoning 
kinship through the male line, 
the tribe, the phratry, the 
civitas (city-state). 

Letters: very general, and 
well developed beyond the pic- 
tographic to the ideographic, 
the syllabic, and even alpha- 
betic (purely phonetic) stage. 

Religion : prevalent and weU 
developed everywhere, as at- 
tested beyond doubt by solemn 
burials in dolmens and barrows, 
and by crematory ceremonies, 
mortuary urns, the so-called 
lachrymary vessels, and other 
indications of a belief in an 
after-life. In Neolithic times 
Animism and Psycholatry , ly- 
ing at the root of all religion, 
were well established, in fact, 
universal, so that Haberlandt 
seems justified in holding that, 
as all peoples have always been 
gifted with the faculty of speech, 
so all, at least since the late 
Stone Ages, have been endowed 
with the religious sentiment. 


Here it is to be noticed that the * hiatus ’ — the gap 
or break supposed by some ethnologists to intervene 
between the two early cultural eras — is now gener- 
ally discredited. Partial breaks of continuity may 
have been of local occurrence. But the absolute 
hiatus here in question is an absurdity. It would 
imply that the first period of human culture was 
somehow arrested and extinguished everywhere j 
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and that then, after a blank of unknown duration, 
a fresh start was made with the sudden appear- 
ance of a new and higher culture, as if dropped 
ready-made from the cloxids. Evidence is now 
accumulating to show that progress was not 
arrested but continuous throughout the whole of 
the first cultural era, which thus tended in favour- 
able localities (South France, the Riviera, North 
Africa) to merge imperceptibly in the second, so 
that it is not always possible to draw any hard 
and fast line between the ()ld and New Stone 
Ages. 

The Old Stone Age is itself divided into a num- 
ber of successively progressive eras, the most 
generally accepted of which, at least for Europe, 
are: ( 1 ) The Chdlian^ so called from Chelles on 
the Marne, where were first found some of the 
very oldest and rudest chipped flints, now often 
called eoliths. ( 2 ) The Moustiermn^ named from 
the Cave of Moustier on the V^zfere River, Dor- 
dogne, which has yielded some improved but still 
rude spear-heads, scrapers, and other flints of a 
simple type. (3) The Bolutrian^ from the cave at 
Solutr 6 near M^con, whence come the famous 

* laurel-leaf ’ and some other patterns, showing an 
immense advance in finish and variety, still un- 
polished, but so delicate and dainty that they have 
never since been rivalled or even imitated. Hence 
an object of true Solutrian type is always genuine, 
as it cannot be forged like most other ‘antiques.’ 
Yet vast numbers have been found not only in 
Europe but in the United States, where occur 
whole caches ( ‘ nests ’) of these beautiful palaeoliths. 
(4) The Madeleniauy from the rock-shelter of La 
Madeleine, also on the V^zfere, representing a very 
long inter- or post-glacial period of steady progress, 
during which was developed quite a ralaeolithic 

* school of art.’ Here were first brought to light 
some of those remarkable stone, horn, and even 
ivory scrapers, gravers, ‘harpoons,’ ornaments, 
and statuettes with carvings on the round, and 
skilful etchings of seals, fishes, reindeer, horses, 
mammoths, snakes, and man himself, considerable 
numbers of which occur also in many other stations 
in Dordogne and elsewhere. The remains found in 
the Placard Cave, the Charente basin, as well as in 
the Balsi Rossi caves at Mentone on the Riviera, 
together with the numerous rock carvings of the 
neighbouring Ventimiglia district, show distinct 
interminglings of Old and New Stone Age types, 
and thus the ‘ hiatus ’ vanishes for ever. 

The Palaeolithic Age gives the measure of the 
antiquity of man. The Palaeolithic remains sup- 
ply the proof of that antiquity. Many of the 
Chellian eoliths (Gr ‘dawn,’ sc. of culture) 
are found in situ under conditions and in associa- 
tions which bespeak very great age. They occur, 
for instance, in the undisturbed glacial drift (sands, 
gravels, boulder - clays) of the Ouse, Thames, 
Somme, Seine, Nile, and other rivers which 
have since scoured their beds down to depths of 
50, 100, and even 400 feet. In Tunisia many have 
been found under a thick bed of Pleistocene lime- 
stone deposited by a river which has since dis- 
appeared. The now absolutely arid and lifeless 
Libyan plateau is strewn with innumerable worked 
flints, showing that early man inhabited this 
formerly fertile and well- watered region before it 
was reduced by the slowly changing climate to a 
waste of sands. Many objects of human industry 
have been recovered from Kent’s Hole and other 
caves beneath great masses of stalagmite, while 
others again are found associated with the now 
extinct Post-Pliocene fauna. And what changes 
have taken place even in the comparatively recent 
New Stone Age, which acquired? its greatest de- 
velopment in North Africa (pre-dynastic Egypt), 
in the iEgean lands (pre-Mycensean culture), in 


Italy, Central and West Europe, the British Isles, 
Scandinavia, and South America (Tiahuanaco) I In 
Scotland the Neolithic era lasted long enough to 
witness the formation of the Carse days, which 
now stand 40 or 50 feet above sea-level, but then 
formed the bed of a sound or estuaiy flowing be- 
tween North and South Britain. Hence Sir W. 
Turner’s suggestion that after the separation of 
Britain from the mainland, during the Ice Age, 
another land connexion, a ‘ Neolithic land-bridge,’ 
may have enabled Neolithic man to reach Scotland 
while the upheaved terrace was still clothed with 
the great forest growths that have since dis- 
appeared. 

o. Pre-Historic and Historic Ages.— The Neo- 
lithic era, to which a duration of from 50,000 to 
100,000 years has been ascribed, merges in an ill- 
defined Pre - Historic period, when stone was 
gradually superseded by the metals— first copper, 
then bronze, lastly iron, as correctly stated by 
Lucretius {de Ber. Mat. v. 1286-7) : 

‘ Posterius ferri vis est aerisque reperta, 

Et prior aeris erafc quain ferri cognitus usus." 

To these Pre-Historic times may perhaps be re- 
ferred most of those popular myths, demi-gods, 
eponymous heroes, and traditions of real events 
which even still survive and have supplied the 
copious materials which were eagerly seized upon 
and worked up by the early rhapsodists, the 
founders of new religions, and later legislators 
(Homer, Hesiod, Zoroaster, Manu, Solon, Ly- 
curgus). 

7 . Antiquity of the primary types. — With these 
names, shadowy though most of them he, are 
ushered in strictly historical times throughout the 
Aryan world, while in Hamitic and Akkado- 
Semitic lands more certain and far more ancient 
records are supplied by the dated monuments, the 
rock and mural inscriptions and clay tablets of the 
Nile Valley, South Arabia, and Mesopotamia. With 
the revelations made by archicologists in those 
earlier seats of the higher cultures the Historic 
eriod itself is constantly receding farther into the 
ackground, and we are now assured that the 
Mesopotamian city of Nippur already possessed 
a histoij some 80(X) years ago. Thus is approached 
the period of 10,000 years which may have to be 
assigned to the Historic Age before the archseo- 
logical exploration of Egypt and Babylonia is 
esoiaust^. From the pictorial and plastic remains 
here brought to light, as well as from other early 
sources, it is now placed beyond doubt that the 
great divisions of the human famOy had at tliat 
time already been fully specialized. Even in tlie 
Neolithic era the European type had already been 
established, as shown by the osseous remains of 
the ‘Cronmgnon race,’ so called from the cave 
of that name in P 6 rigord where the first speci- 
mens were discovered. Professor Virchow has 
described a skull of the early Iron period from 
Wildenroth in Bavaria, winch had a cranial 
capacity of no less than 1585 cubic centimetres, 
and was in every respect a superb specimen of tlie 
regular - featured, long-headed North European. 
In Egypt, where Oppert finds traces of a well- 
developed social and political organization dating 
back to over 13,000 years, Professor Petrie dis- 
covered in 1897 the portrait statue of Prince 
Nenkhetftka of the Vth dynasty (3700 B.C.), a man 
also described as of ‘European features,’ Still 
older is the portrait of Enshagsagna, who reigned 
over the Babylonian Akkad about 4500 B.C., and 
had quite regular features which might be ‘ either 
Semitic or even Aryan.’ 

Thus we have aocumentary evidence that the 
Cauccmc^ that is, the highest human type, had 
already ^en not only evolved, hut spreim over a 
wide area (Europe, North Africa, Mesopotamia), 
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some millenniums before fche new era. The other 
chief types {Mongol, Negro, and even Negrito) are 
also clearly depicted on early Egyptian monuments, 
so that all the primary groups must have already 
been difteren tinted at least in Neolithic times. 

8 , Nomenclature. — As these main divisions will 
be dealt with separately, it will here suffice to give 
a summary statement of the more salient physical 
and mental characters (such as may be regarded as 
true racial criteria) by which they have been dis- 
tinguished throughout the strictly Historic period. 
With regard to the nomenclature, much of which 
is purely conventional, it should be noted that the 
Ethiopic, Negro, and Black are taken as practic- 
ally synonymous, answering roughly to Linn^’s 
Africanus, but including also the allied Oceanic 
blacks commonly called Fapuasians (Papuans and 
Melanesians), and Australasians, with the now ex- 
tinct Tasmanians, The Ethiopia division thus 
forms two distinct sections — the African or 
Western, and the Australasian or Eastern, now 
separated by the intervening waters of the Indian 
Ocean (see above). This remark applies also to 
the Negrito subdivision, of which there are like- 
wise two sections {African and Oceanic Negritos). 
Mongolic and Yellmo are similarly equivalent 
terms, as are also American and Bea, where 
‘Yellow’ and ‘Red’ are to be taken in a some- 
what elastic sense, as in Linn^’s corresponding 
expressions Asiaticus fuscus and Americanus ru~ 
fescens. Lastly, Caucasic and White are the same, 
answering in a general way to Linn 6 ’s Europoeus 
albus, ‘European,’ however, can no longer be 
taken in this wide sense, since the division is now 
known to have also extended from Pre-Historic times 
to a large part of Asia, as well as to North Africa, 
where it most probably originated (Sergi, Keane). 
The forms Eurafrican and Afro-European have 
been proposed ; but they leave out Asia, so that 
nothing better has yet been suggested for Blumen- 
bach’s somewhat equivocal Caucasic, As here 
used it does not mean a Caucasian, an inhabitant 
of the Caucasus, but is the collective name of the 
white division, of which some natives of the 
Caucasus (Georgians, Circassians) are or were 
assumed to be typical members. The three now 
nearly obsolete terms, Turanian, Allophyllian, 
and Alfuro, are here discarded as useless, and 
leading to endless confusion. 

As the four divisions have not remained station- 
ary in their respective original homes, but have 
been subject to great fluctuations during Historic 
times, in the subjoined general Conspectus are 
given their cradleiand, later expansion or retreat, 
fmA present domain, with approximate population. 

9 . Religions of jjrimitive and later peoples; 
evolution of the religious sentiment— In the treat- 
ment of religions, with which we are here more 
nearly concerned, it is assumed, with most unbiased 
observers (E, B. Tylor, E. im Thum, A. B. Ellis, 
E. S. Hartland, E, Clodd, R, H. Codrington, T. 
Waitz, F. Ratzel, A. de Quatrefages, J. B. Ambro- 
setti, F. Boas, P. Ehrenreich, J. W. Powell), that 
all later developments spring from the first vague 
notions formed by primitive man of himself and 
his environment. The absolute starting-point, 
behind which it seems impossible to get, is every- 
where the dream, which, as soon as the reasoning 
faculty is sufficiently awakened, enforces the subtle 
and apparently metaphysical distinction between 
soul and body, spirit and matter. ‘The dreams 
which come in sleep to the Indian are to him . . . 
as real as any of the events of his waking life. To 
him dream-acts and working-acts differ only in one 
respect — ^namely, that the former are done only by 
the spirit, the latter are done by the spirit in its 
body. Seeing other men asleep, and afterwards 
hearing from them the things which they suppose 


themselves to have done when asleep, the Indian 
has no difficulty in reconciling that which he hears 
with the fact that the bodies of the sleepers were 
in his sight and motionless throughout the time of 
supposed action, because he never questions that 
the spirits, leaving the sleepers, played their part 
in dream-adventures.’ And thus is explained the 
at first sight strange fact that ‘ a savage should be 
able to form for himself a conception of so im- 
material a thing as a spirit.’ The quotations are 
from E. im Thurn {Among the Indians of Guiana, 
Lond. 1883, p. 3431), one of the closest students 
of the savage mind, and they have reference to the 
British Guiana natives (Caribs, Arawaks), whose 
religious system is perhaps the most primitive of 
which we have any clear record. 

From this starting-point the development pro- 
ceeds in two directions, which lead on the one 
hand to Psycholatry (Spirit-worship, Animism) in 
its simplest form, on the other to Ancestor- and 
Nature - worship, the two great factors in all 
primitive religions. For early man, after the con- 
cept of an independent soul is thoroughly realized 
in his own person, the next step is to extend the 
idea to his fellow-men, and then to other animals 
and to plants, that is, to all living organisms, and, 
lastly, to the inorganic world, to such conspicuous 
and lifelike objects as the raging torrent, the roll- 
ing seas, snowy peaks, frowning crests, steep rocky 
wails, gloomy gorges, dark woods, trees, crags, 
clouds, storms, lightning, tornadoes, heavenly 
bodies, until all Nature becomes animated and 
everything personified and endowed with a living 
soul. But this soul emanates, so to say, from his 
own, and consequently resembles it in all respects, 
has the same passions, feelings, aftections, and 
differs only in being, perhaps, a little more or a 
little less powerful ; and thus is established the 
universal principle of anthropomorphism {g.v.), 
which pervades all religions from tne lowest to 
the highest. The mental qualities of the individual 
soul become the norm to which everything is 
referred, and, when in more advanced stages man 
likens himself to his deities, he is really fashioning 
his deities to his own likeness. Hence the in- 
tensely anthropomorphic character of the gods of 
the Babylonians (Anu, Ea, Marduk), the Eremites 
(El, Baal, Jahweh), the Greeks (Zeus, Aphrodite, 
Ajjollo). So C. Hill Tout, speaking of the 
British Columbian Siciatl tribe, tells us that 
‘ their anthropomorphic conceptions of the animal 
and vegetable worlds coloured all their lives and 
thoughts. Even to-day . . . there is still a strong 
belief in the human or man-like side of aniniMls, 
plants, and other objects and forces^ {JAI xxxiv. 
[1904] 28). And so it is everywhere. 

Why any spirits, all being of a human nature, 
should be reverenced or worSiipped at all is easily 
explained by the above remark that some may be 
more, some less, potent than man himself. The 
latter are, of course, treated with indifference, 
while the former are respected and even feared, 
and have often to be appeased, being for the most 
part ill-disposed towards mortals, whence the say- 
ing that timor fecit deos. And, if even a human 
being was more powerful in life— a tribal chief, for 
instance, or any great warrior — he would also be 
more powerful in death, since death is only an 
extended sleep from which he may and does often 
return, as in dreams. Hence his survivors natur- 
ally suppose that ‘ the spirit of the dead man, yet 
livmg, continues to act just as does the living man 
in dreams’ (im Thum, p. 344). Thus are sown the 
germs of the mde-spread Ancestor- worship {g,v,), 
which amongst some peoples almost seems to be the 
only form of religion, and in some places gives rise 
to such strange and even sanguinary rites as the 
horrible ‘customs,’ now everywhere happily sup- 
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pressed, of the Gold and Slave Coast Negroes ; and 
the curious notions of the East African \^agir^ama 
that the departed spirits apjiear 
m dreams and ask for pombe to allay their thirst. 
So, when it IS a,- brewing, some is poured out on the 
graves of the dead, who are asked to drink, and 
when drunk to fall asleep and cease to disturb the 
living with their brawls and bickerings. Thus 
also Dengdit (on whom see BBE iv. 7071), the 
ram-gi^r, the Nilotic Dinka Negroes, is 

endowed with .Hinka propensities ’ ; while Umvile, 
f A, ^®Jghbouring Golos, is actually ‘ the 

^ther of mankind by his wife, Barachi’ (S. L, 
Cummins, JAI xxxiv. 164). 

These Golos distinguish things and people from 
their shadows (V7mc)^ which enter the dreamer’s 
mind in sleep, and after death are spoken of as the 
souls ^<>^6 to cloudland. Thus is afforded a first 
clue to those otherwise inexplicable refinements 
and distinctions made by primitive psychology 
between the personal soul and other associated 
spiritual enti^ties, such as the classical manes which 
Orcus ha.be^ the which ‘tumulum circum- 
volat, the which *astra petit.’ Such 

are the Egyptian 6a, ‘soul,’ akh, ‘mind,’ ka^ ‘exist- 
ence, being, hhxha, ‘shade’; such the Greek yoOs, 
fvxn, jvevfia ; and the Malagasy saina, ‘ s. ‘ 
mind, which vanishes at death, aina, ‘ life,’ 
becomes air, thin air,’ matoatoa, ‘ghost,’ which 
hovers round the grave. Such is especially the 
^ ^ Gold Coast Negroes, an indwelling soul, 

which IS absolutely distinct and independent of 
the personal human soul. Both lead a separate 
existence, and both survive death, the disembodied 
kra becommg again a sisa^ or wandering spirit, still 
seeking to return to a human body as a kra, 
while the real soul becomes a srahman, or ghost- 
nian, which goes to dead-land. This dead-land is 
iteelf a ghost -land, its mountains, forests, and 
being the ghosts of similar natural features 
which formerly existed in the world. The trees, 
as they die m the earthly forest, go and join the 
ranks of the shadowy forest in dead-land ^ (Ellis), 
since all things have souls which must die, and, 
like the human soul, become edsietos, departed 
spirits dwelling inecJ^fe, Hades. 

. supposed that these teachings, imply- 

mg a belief m the sublime doctrine of immortality 
quite beyond the mental grasp of savage man, 
be genuine, but are rather the ideas read 
into the imnd of savage man by his civilized inter- 
preters. But it is not so. Life after death does 
not imply everlasting life, since the edsieto and 
the edsze^ itself must also die. ‘ The notion of an 
absolu^ immortality of the dead does not appear 
to be held. If left to themselves the natives do 
^*0 such matters as how long the 
dead live m dead-land ; but if a European asks 
them if they live for ever, they nearly always 
j nothing can live for ever, and that the 
de«ad must also die; so that the Negroes, when 
thinong of dead-land, practically only think of it 
as inhabited by the ghosts of men who lived in 
times approaching their own’ (Ellis, The Ewe- 
speaking Feo'ples, London, 1890, p. 108). 

Stress has here been laid on the difference 
Mtween the kra and the personal soul, because 
the^ distinction is lost sight of in most anthropo- 
logical writings. To this neglect is due, in great 
part, the prevalent confusion and the contradictory 
statements regarding the religious notions of 
primitive man. A clear understanding of the 
ciiatinctmn is also important in other respects. 
Ihu^ the ^me train of thought that evolved the 
has likewise evolved the many strange super- 
stitions associated with the widely-dififused belief 
m wer- animals/ that is, ‘man - animals’ (Old 
English wer, Goth, wair, ‘man ’). As the kra can 


become disembodied and re-enter tiie human body 
at pleasure, so during its ramblings in quest of 
adventures it can enter any other body ; and later, 
when the kra and the personal soul are merged in 
one, the real human soul can do the same. Then, 
if evilly disposed, it will select the fiercest and 
most dreaded wild beast to effect its purpose— the 
wolf in Europe (whence ‘ wer-wolfism ’ and ‘lycan- 
thropy ’) ; the tiger, bear, or crocodile in Asia ; the 
lion, leopard, hycena, shark in Africa ; the iagnar 
in America ; and so round the globe. The pnnciple 
extends even to the after-life ; and Cummins {foe. 
cit . ) tells us that the Nilotic Dinkas believe that 
the spirits of the dead sometimes take the forms of 
lions, leopards, hyasnas, and such beasts. A trans- 
ition is thus efiected to the vampire, a nocturnal 
demon, or the soul of a dead man who, the Slavs 
think, leaves its buried corpse to suck the blood of 
the living (Tylor, 1891, ii. 192 f.). 

From these animalistic notions, themselves the 
outcome of pure Animism {q.v.), directly flow' 
snake-, bear-, and all other kinds of animal- and 
spirit-worship. During the early phases of social 
life the safety of the tribe is supposed to be largely 
dependent on the due observance of the prescribed 
rites. Hence public w^orship becomes a matter of 
general concern, and is entrusted to experts, such 
as the medicine-man, the wizard, the shaman, the 
priest. These gradually assume an official as 
well as a sacred character ; they are the pleaders 
between the people and their tutelary deities, and 
‘ Church ana State ’ are inseparably one. In the 
tribal council chamber — fche Hellenic prytamum, 
the Koman capitol, the N. American kiva, the 
Mangbattu assembly -hall^sll matters spiritual and 
temporal are transacted in common. Later, with 
the growth of general intercourse and increasing 
trade and wealth, a slow divergence takes place, 
and the agora and forum stand apart from, but 
still somewhat overshadowed by, the temple. 
Sacrifice and ceremonial rites of all kinds now 
acquire their full development, and are entirely 
controlled by the sacerdotal caste, which long con- 
tinues to be an imperium in imperio, even exerciK- 
ing a direct influence on public opinion, as witness 
the death of Socrates. But, divorced from State 
affairs, religion becomes more introspective, con- 
cerned more with liturgies, outward forms, and 
dogmatic teachings than with personal conduct. 
In Aralu, the Babylonian Hades, the dead are 
judged by the godciess Beltis-Allat, and punished 
or rewarded, not according to the good or bad lives 
they may have led, but according as they may 
have neglected tlie service of the temples, or 
taken part in sacrifices and offerings made at 
the shnnes of the gods. Many religious systems 
certainly contain immoral elements, and place low’ 
ideals before their votaries. The faithful Muslim, 
for instance, is rewarded in the after-life with 
gross sensual pleasures, while in this life such a 
trivial thing as the use of knife and fork is re- 
garded as sinful. But the general attitude of 
religion towards ethics is a wide question which 
cannot here be discussed. See the series of artt. 
under Ethics and Morality. 

Nor need we be detained with the higher forms 
of religion and their concomitants— polytheism 
and other forms of theism, Judaism, Brihmanism, 
Buddhism, Shintoism, Christianity, metempsy- 
chosis {avatars, incarnations), immortality, mr- 
odna, karma, ordeals, and the like — ^all of which 
will be separately dealt with in detail. 

10 . Conspectus. — 

jEthiofic, Negro, or Black Division. 

1. Western (African} Section, 

Cradle-land : Africa south of the Sahara. 

Later expansion : Madagascar, North Africa, 
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Southern United States, West Indies, Nicar- 
agua, North-East Brazil, the Guianas. 

Population (pure and mixed): Africa, 160,000,000; 
Madagascar, 3,000,000 ; America, 20,000,000 : 
total, 183,000,000. 

Physical characters: head dolichocephalic, 
long from glabella to occiput ; cephalic index 
72, taking length at 100 ; jaws prognathous ; 
nose broad at base, short, flat ; lips thick, 
everted, showing the red inner skin; cheek- 
hones rather prominent ; brow arched ; eye 
large, round, black, with yellowish sclerotic ; 
foot flat, with low instep and larkspur heel ; 
leg slender ; eMves undeveloped ; arms dis- 
proportionately long ; colour very dark brown 
and blackish, rarely quite black : hair short, 
black, woolly, flat in cross section, sparse or 
no beard ; height above the average, 5 ft, 
8 in. to 6 ft. and 6 ft, 4 in. (Turkana). 

Mental characters: temperament and culture \ 
sensual, unintellectual, fitful, passing readily 
from tragedy to comedy ; mind arrested at 
puberty, hence unpro^'essive, this trait being 
attributed to the early closing of the cranial 
sutures ; no science or letters ; few industrial 
arts beyond agriculture, stock-breeding, weav- 
ing, dyeing, pottery, woodwork, and metal- 
lurgy (iron, copper) ; in Benin artistic casting 
and carving in relief and on the round. 

Speech \ agglutinating, with both prefixes 
and postfixes ; stock languages numerous in 
Sudan, one only in Bantuland, besides Neg- 
rito, Hottentot, and Bushman tongues ; in 
Madagascar, Malayo-Polynesian exclusively ; 
in America, European patois exclusively. 

Religion : generally at the stage of simple 
Animism, Ancestor - worship being on the 
whole much more prevalent than Nature- 
worship ; no ens supremum anywhere ; chief 
deities Munhulnnkulu^ with many variants, 
along the east coast, Nzamhi, also with many 
variants, along the west coast, both inter- 
mingled in the interior ; witchcraft and 
ordeals very prevalent ; obeah and voudoo 
rites, with ceremonial cannibalism surviving 
in the West Indies, especially Hayti, and in 
the Guianas ; human sacrifices and fetishism 
in its purest form in Upper Guinea. 

Chief Sub-Groups : i. Sudanese (Negroes 
PROPER) ; Wolof Serer, Felup, Timni, Kru, Nalu, 
Vei, West Sudan ; Gurma, Mossi^ Gurunga^ 
within the Niger Bend; Tshiy JSwCy Yoruhay 
Gold and Slave Coasts ; Sonrhay, Eausa, Ka- 
nurif Baghirmi, Mosgu, Yedinay Bassa, Michi, 
Central Sudan ; Igarra, Eo, Eempi, Benin, Qua, 
Igbara, Borgu, Lower Niger and Oil Rivers 
(Southern Nigeria) ; Maha, Nuba, Dinka, Goto, 
Shilluky Bari, Fur, Nuer, Shuli, Bongo, East | 
Sudan and White Nile ; Zandeh {Niam-Niam), 
Manghattu, Momfu, A-Barmbo, A-Bahua, Welle I 
Basin. 

II. Bantus (Negroid Peoples South of 
Sudan) : Waganda, Wanyoro, Lakes Victoria 
and Albert ; Akikuyu, Akamha, Wapokomo, Wan- 
yika, Wagiryama, Waswahili, Wanyamwezi, 
Wasagara, British and German East Africa; 
Makua, Batonga, Banyai, Basenga, Achawa, 
Magwangara, Portuguese East Africa ; Marotse, 
Makalanga (Mashona), Wayao, Zulu-Kafir, Ba- 
suto, Bechuana, British South Africa ; Ovaherero, 
Ovampo, Bunda, Eshi, Kongo, Bateke, Mpongwe, 
Ibea, Buala, Batanga, West .Coast between 
Orange and Oil Rivers ; Aduma, Bangala, Ba- 
lolo, Tushilange, Babanda, Vuar^ga, Manyuema, 
Kalunda, Vuarunga, Vuajiha, JSaluha, FiauansL 
Congo Free State. 

III. Aberrant and Doubtful Groups : Fula, 
West and Central Sudan ; Fan, Ogowe and Gabun 


Basins ; Negrito [Akka, Wochua, Batwa, Obongo, 
Dume [?], Doko [?], Wandorohho [?]), Congo- Welle 
and Ogowe Basins, Masailand ; Bushmen, British 
South Africa ; Eottentots {Namagua, Grigua, 
Gonaqua, Koragua, Hill Damaras), Cape Colony, 
German South- W est Africa ; Vaalpens, Limpopo 
River. 

2. Eastern {Oceanic) Section. 

Cradle-land : Malaysia, Andamans, Philippines, 
New Guinea, Western Polynesia (Melanesia), 
Australia, Tasmania. No later expansion. 

Present domain : Malay Peninsula, Malaysia 
east of Flores, Andamans, New Guinea, Mela- 
nesia, parts of Philippines, and Australia. 

Population : 2,000,000 (?), chiefly in New Guinea 
and Melanesia. 

Physical characters: very variable, differing 
from the African section chiefly in the height, 
which is about or even below the average 
of 5 ft. 6 in. ; the hair, though always 
black, is rather frizzly (‘mop-headed’ [Papu- 
asians] or shaggy [Australians]) ; nose often 
large, straight, and even aquiline, with down- 
ward tip ; lips less thick, and never everted. 
The eastern Negritos often closely resemble 
the African, the chief difference being the 
colour, which is always darker (blackish), the 
stature, which is greater, and the gnath- 
ism, which is sometimes more pronounced 
(Semangs). 

Mental characters : temperament and culture : 
Papuasians boisterous, very cruel and trea- 
cherous ; head-hunting and cannibalism com- 
mon, generally more savage than the African ; 
Australians better in all these respects, though 
at a much lower stage pf culture (no tillage 
or navigation, and cruel puberty-rites) ; no 
science or letters anywhere; few industrial 
arts; elaborate wood-carving and good boat- 
building in Papuasia. 

Spee ^ : archaic forms of the Oceanic 
(Malayo-Polynesian) stock language every- 
where in Melanesia : agglutinating tongues 
with postfixes in Australia and most of New 
Guinea ; have no terms for the numerals 
beyond 2 or 3. In the Andamans the one 
stock language has developed agglutination 
to a surprising degree, numerous prefixes and 
ostfixes being combined with the alliterative 
armony of the Bantu tongues. 

Religion : Spirit- worship very prevalent, with 
tabu in Melanesia, and totemism in Australia ; 
mana, a subtle essence or virtue like the 
Augustinian is a distinctive feature of 

the Melanesian system, which is otherwise 
essentially animistic, distinguishing between 
pure spirits (supernatural beings that never 
were in a human body) and ghosts, i.e. men’s 
disembodied spirits. There are prayer, sacri- 
fice, divination, omens, death and burial rites, 
also a Hades {Lolomboetogigi), with trees and 
houses, and a ghostly ruler, but no Supreme 
Being. There is none of all this in Australia and 
New Guinea, where the religious sentiment is so 
little developed that many close observers have 
failed to detect it. The Australian Bunjil is 
too grossly anthropomorphic to be regarded as 
a spiritual being at all, much less a deity ; and 
we are assured that those who credit these 
natives with a belief in gods ‘ have been im- 
posed upon ’ (Giles). But there are mythical 
heroes, such as Nurunderi, who are already 
a kind of demi-gods, and may eventually tend 
to develop Ancestor- worship. Meantime, how- 
ever, there’ is ‘ nothing of the nature of wor- 
ship, prayer, or sacrifice * — a remark which may 
also be safely applied to the natives of New 
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Guinea, and to all the Oceanic Negritos. The 
Australian totemistic and puberty ceremonies 
must all be regarded as features of the social 
life, and in no sense religious institutions. 

Sub-Sections : Papuasians, including the Pa- 
puans proper and the Melanesians, The Papuans, ; 
most typical of all the Oceanic Negroes, occupy 
most of East Malaysia as far west as Flores in- 
clusive, with nearly the whole of New Guinea. 
The Melanesians give their name (‘Black Islan- 
ders’) to the Melanesian world, most of which 
they occuw almost exclusively. The chief groups 
are New Britain, New Ireland, and the Duke of 
York, now by the Germans renamed the Bismarck, 
Archipelago ; the Louisiades, Solomons, New 
Hebrides, Banks, New Caledonia, and Loyalty, 
with the outlying western part of Fiji. The 
Australians, a highly specialized branch, with 
marked uniformity of type, speech, and usages, 
originally scattered thinly over the whole conti- 
nent, now disappearing ; Tasmanians of Tasmania, 
somewhat intermediate between the Australians 
and the Melanesians, all extinct since about 
1876. Negritos, formerly wide-spread throughout 
Malaysia, now reduced to three detached groups : 
Andamanese of the Andaman Islands; Semangs 
and others of the Malay Peninsula ; and A etas 
(‘Blacks’) of the Philippines, where they are 
extinct in several islands, out have left a distinct 
Negrito strain amongst aU the other inhabitants 
(Malayans, Japanese, Chinese, Spaniards). 

Mongolic or Yellow Division, 

Cradle-land : probably the Tibetan plateau. 

Early expansion ; Indo-China, China, North and 
Central Asia, Malaysia, Mesojpotamia (?). 

Present domain: Japan, Formosa, China, 
Korea, Manchuria, Mongolia, Siberia, Turk- 
estan, Tibet, parte of Irania, Armenia, and 
Caucasia ; most of Asia Minor ; parte of 
European Russia, Scandinavia, the Balkan 
Peninsula, and Hungary ; most of Malaysia 
and Madagascar, here intermingled with the 
African abormnes. 

Population : Unina, 380,000,000 ; Japan and 
Korea, 57,000,000 ; Mongolia and Manchuria, 
15,000,000 ; Tibet, 6,000,000 ; Turkestan and 
Siberia, 8,000,000 ; Indo - China, 35,000,000 ; 
Malaysia, 30,000,CK)0; West Asia and East 
Europe, 15,000,000 : total, 546,000,000. 

Physical characters : head brachy cephalic, i,e, 
snort between glabella and occiput; cephalic 
index somewhat variable, but mean about 85, 
ranging from 80 to 90, and even 95 ; jaws fairly 
orthognathous ; nose very short and flat, or 
snub ; lips thin, never everted ; cheek-hones 
very high and prominent laterally ; brow low 
and moderately arched ; ege small, black, 
oblique, outer angle slightly elevated, vertical 
fold of skin over inner canthus (a highly 
characteristic trait) ; foot normal, artificially 
deformed in Chinese women ; colour dirty- 
yellowish and light -brown (Malays); hair 
uniformly black, lank, coarse, lustreless, 
rather long, round in transverse s^tion, no 
beard, but moustache common ; height about 
or slightly under the average of 5 ft. 6 in., but 
tall in North China and Manchuria (5 ft. 8 in. 
to 5 ft. 10 in.). 

Many grouped as Mongols oriMally, 
and some of them still speaking Mongolic 
tongues, are now largely and even completely 
assimilated to the Caucasic physical type 
(Finns, Turks, Bulgarians, Magyars). They 
are the Allophyllians and Turanians of the 
early writers. 

Mental characters and culture: temperament 
generally somewhat reserved, sullen, apathetic, 
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outwardly very courteous, but supercilious ; 
very thrifty, frugal, and industrious in China 
an(f Japan, elsewhere mostly indolent (Ma- 
lays, Siamese) ; nearly all reckless gamblers ; 
science slightly, arte and letters moderately, 
developed ; porcelain, bronze work, ivory 
carving, and decorative painting scarcely sur- 
passed (China, Japan, Korea lormerly), but 
all plastic and pictorial art defective, lacking 
perspective, and the human figure mostly 
caricatured. 

Speech : three great linguistic families : 

1. Ural-Altaic {Mongolo - TurJd), ranging 
with great lexical and structural diversity 
from Lapland to Japan, from the Lena Basin 
through Turkestan and Asia Minor to Turkey 
in Europe and Hungary. Japanese and Ko- 
rean stand quite apart; but all the rest are 
typical members or the agglutinating order 
of speech, with unchangeable roots and vari- 
able postfixes, cemented together by the prin- 
ciple of vow’el harmony. 

2. Tibeto- Indo-Chinese, from the Himalayas 
to the Pacific, and from the Great Wall to the 
Indian Ocean ; originally agglutinating, now 
in every transition of phonetic decay towards 
monosyllabisra, which is not a primitive but 
a very late condition of articulate speech. In 
the process of decay innumerable homophones 
are developed, which have to be distinguishe«i 
by their tones; hence the members of this 
family may be called monosyllabic toned lan- 
guages. Structurally they are isolating, the 
sentence being made up of unchangeable iso- 
lated words, tne inter-relations of which are 
determined not by inflexion or affixes, but by 
their position, as often in English {James lot 
John; John hit James). 

3. Malayo-Polynesian, the ‘ Oceanic ’ family 
in a pre-eminent sense, ranging from Mada- 
gascar across the Indian and Pacific Oceana 
to Easter Island, and from Hawaii to New 
Zealand (Maori) ; all are more or less aggluti- 
nating at various stages of dissolution, but 
untoned ; vocalism predominates, and the 
vowels are more stable tlian the consonants-— a 
trait peculiar to this group. 

Religion : Psycholatry m its widest sense is the 
dominant note, the worship extending botli 
to the disembodied human soul (Ancestor- 
worship, which is now perhaps the most pe- 
valent form) and to the innumerable spirits, 
bad and good [feng-shui an^fung-shui), which 
people earth, air, water, and all natural ob- 
jects of the Mongol world (pure Animism). 
The practical Chinese and Annamese combine 
both cults, and, while passing their lives in 
terror of the malevolent circumambient genii, 
keep the anniversary of ‘roast pig day,’ as 
they call their ‘ All Souls’ day,’ by littering 
the graves of the departed with pork, chicken, 
cakes, and other food. This Spirit-worship 
stUl persists elsewhere, and lies at the base of 
the later pre- historic and historic superimposed 
cults. Amongst uncultured peoples (Siberians, 
Yukaghirs, Kamchadales) it takes the form of 
undisguised Shamanism, where the shaman 
(wizard, medicine-man, not yet priest) is the 
* paid medium ’ of communication between his 
dupes and the surrounding good and evil 
spirits. Even in Tibet the primitive shaman- 
istic Bonho [Boa-ho) still survives beneath the 
official Lamaism, Nor have the Tibetans yet 
forgotten their red and black demons, the 
snake-devil, and especially the fiery tiger-god, 
father of ill the secondary members of this 
truly ‘diabolical pantheon.’ In North-East 
Siberia the tiger is ousted by the bear, and 
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here the Gilyaks, Oronches, and Ainus are all 
hmr-woTshippers. The historical religions are 
largely a question of race, all true Mongols of 
Mongolia, Manchus, Chinese, Indo-Chinese, 
and Tibetans being at least nominal Buddhists ; 
the Turks, Tatars, and most Malays Muham- 
madans ; the Finns, Lapps, and Magyars now 
Christians. Other so-called State religions — 
the Confucianism and Taoism of China and 
Annam, the Shintoism and Bushidoism of Japan 
— are rather ethical codes, fostered and up- 
held for political purposes. The ‘ filial piety,’ 
everywhere inculcated, for the most part means 
devotion to the reigning dynasty, while the 
great weight attached to the purely civic as 
distinguished from the theoWical virtues — 
self-mastery, courage (the Soman virtus, 
‘valour’), benevolence, and loyalty — shows that 
the sole aim of these systems is to nurture 
good citizens in this world without a thought 
for the hereafter. Here is no antagonism 
between religion and ethics, but a complete 
divorce of one from the other. 

Chief Subdivisions : Mongolo-Turks, commonly 
called Mongolo-Tatars. Mongol Branch : Khal- 
kas or Sharas^ i.e. Eastern Mongols; KalmukSf 
i.e. Western Mongols ; Buriats^ i.e. Siberian Mon- 
gols; Tungmes, Manchus^ Lamuts, Oronches^ Golds^ 
CilyakSy East Siberia and Amur Basin. Tueki 
Branch : Yakuts of Lena Basin ; Kirghizes^ Uz- 
hegst Kara-Kalpaks^ Turkomans, West Siberia and 
Turkestan; Nogais, Tats, Anatolians, Turks, Os- 
manli, Caucasia, East Russia, Asia Minor, Rumelia. 
XJgro-Finnic Branch: Soyots, Ostiaks, Voguls, 
Permians, Siryanians, Samoyeds, Lapps, Finns, 
Livonians, Vepses, Mordvins, Cheremisses, Bulgars 
(now Slavonized in speech), Magyars, Altai Mts., 
West Siberia, North and East Russia, Lapland, 
Bulgaria, Hungary. Tibeto - Chinese Branch: 
Tibetans, Burmese, Shans or Laos {Siamese Ahoms, 
Khamti), Chins, Nag as, Mishmis, Annamese, 
Chinese, Tibet, Himalayas, most of Indo-China and 
China. Malayan Branch : Malays proper, Sun- 
danese, Javanese, Madurese, Balinese, Sassaks, 
Bugis, Mankassarcts, Dayaks, Tagals, Bisayans, 
Formosans, Kovas, and other Malagasy, Malay- 
sia, Philippines, Formosa, Madagascar. KoREO- 
Japanese Branch : Koreans, Japanese, Liu Kiu 
Islanders. SUB- ARCTIC BRANCH : Chukchi, Kor- 
yaks, Yukaghirs, Kamchadcdes. 

American or Bed Division. 

Cradle-land : the whole of the New World. 

Present restricted domain : the unsettled parts 
and some reservations in the Dominion of 
Canada ; Alaska ; numerous reservations and a 
few tracts in the Western parts of the United 
States; most of Mexico, Central and South 
America, partly intermingled with the white 
and black intruders, partly still independent 
or in the tribal state. 

Population: full blood, 10,000,000; Mestizos, 
20,000,000: total, 30,000,000; chiefly in 
Mexico, Guatemala, Colombia, Venezuela, 
Peru, Bolivia, and Brazil ; 250,000 only in the 
United States, and 100,000 in Canada. 

Physical characters ; head very variable, long 
and short in many places, intermingled inex- 
tricably; highest known hrachycephaly in 
South America (the extinct Calchaquis with 
cephalic index 92*6)?; jaws slightly prognathous, 
very large and square ; cheek-bones moderately 
prominent; nose large, bridged or aquiline; 
eyes small, round, straight, Hack, rarely with 
Mongolic fold; colour normally reddish or 
coppery, but variable and rather yellowish in 
the South American woodlands; hair uni- 
formly very long, coarse, lank, black (horse- 


hair type), round in transverse section, no 
heard or moustache ; height generally above 
the average, 5 ft. 8 in. to 6 ft. (Patagonians), 
and 6 ft. 4 in. (Brazilian Bororos, almost the 
tallest known race), others very short, 5 ft. 
or a little over (Quechuas, Fuegians, some 
Eskimos), highlanders generally undersized, 
prairie Indians tall. 

Mental characters and culture: temperament 
reserved, moody, taciturn, wary, deep feelings 
masked by an impassive exterior, strong ner- 
vous system with great power of enduring 
physical pain; great range of culture from 
almost the lowest savage state (Mexican Seres, 
Brazilian Botocudos, Fuegians) to the fairly 
civilized Aztecs, Mayas, Chibchas, Quechuas 
(Peruvians), and Aymaras. Amongst these 
architecture, engineering, calendric systems, 
pictorial writing, pottery, weaving, well de- 
veloped. 

Speech : almost universally of polysynthetic 
structure, with a great number of irreducible 
stock languages, some (Algonquian, Atha- 
pascan, Siouan, Shoshonean, Nahnatlan, Maya- 
Quichean, Tupi-Guaranean, Qiiechuan) spread 
over wide areas, but the great majority crowded 
together in narrow spaces, especially along 
the West Coast of North America. This 
order of speech is confined exclusively to the 
New World, implying separation from the 
Eastern hemisphere from very remote times, 
probably the late Palseolithic or early Neo- 
lithic Age. 

Religion : Sharmnism (see above) is widely dif- 
fused amongst the North American aborigines ; 
totemistic systems, presenting analogies with 
those of the Australians, but apparently of a 
more religious cast, are highly developed 
amongst Iroquoians, Algonquians, Dakotans, 
and the North-West Coast tribes. Animism 
in its simplest form (worship of animated 
Nature rather than of ancestral spirits) pre- 
vails amongst all the uncultured peoples 
that have any religion at all. With it are 
associated in Mexico, Argentina, and else- 
where strange snperstitions about the terrible 
wer-jaguar, while in the Guianas similar 
notions are held in connexion with the kenaimas 
and peaimen. The former enter the body not 
of wild beasts, but of man himself, as cater- 
pillars or in other forms, causing sickness which 
can be cured only by the aid of the peaiman, 
who exorcizes the patient with the usual make- 
believe incantations. Solar worship prevailed 
in Peru, while the cultured peoples of Mexico 
(Mayas, Zapotecs, Aztecs) had developed a 
complete system of polytheism with ferocious 
deities (Tezcatlipoca, Quetzalcoatl, Tlaloc, 
etc.), whose thirst for human blood was in- 
satiable ; hence the hecatombs of victims 
offered to the gods on solemn occasions, and 
often accompanied by unutterable horrors. 
Aztec women still cast their infants into the 
Mexican lagoons, to propitiate the rain-god 
Tlaloc. Thus the principle of sacrifice, which 
pervades all advanced religious systems, ac- 
quired its highest development in the New 
World, where some tribes (Seres, Fuegians, 
Botocudos) have scarcely yet evolved any true 
religious notions at all. 

Subdivisions : I. Northern ; Kskimo {Innuit), 
with Aleut and Yuit ; DM or Athapascan (Chip- 
pewayan, Kutchin, Taculli, Hupa, Umpqua, 
Apache, Navaho) ; Algonquin (Delaware, Fox, 
Sac, Mohican, Cree, Ojibwa, Shawnee, Massa- 
chusett, Illinois, Cheyenne, Blackfoot); Iroquois 
(Erie, Huron, Mohawk, Onondaga, Seneca, Tus- 
carora, Cherokee); Tlingit ; Haida; Tsimshian\ 
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Chinook; Siouan (Dakota, Assinaboin, Omaha, 
Ponca, Kansa, Osage, Quapaw, Iowa, Oto, Missouri, 
Winnebago, Mandan, Hidatsa, Crow, Tutelo, 
Catawba) ; Shoshone (Bannock, Comanche, Ute, 
Hojpi ) ; Muskhogean (Choctaw, Chickasaw, Creek, 
Alibamu, Seminole, Apalachi) ; Natchez; Pawnee; 
Kiowa; Salish or Flathead; Pueblo (Znni, Tewa, 
Taos, Picnri, Tusaya). 

II. Central: (Tarahnmare, Ynma, 

Cora, Papago, Tepehuane); Sere; Guay cur an; 
Tarascan; Otomi ; Mexican or Nahuan (Aztec, 
Chichimec, Pipil, Niquiran) ; Maya-QuicM (Tol- 
tec [?], Hnaxtec, Maya, Lacandon, Quichd, Mam4, 
Cachiquel, Sutnghil, Pocoman, Zendal, Choi, Zot- 
zil, Poconchi) ; Zogue ; Mixe ; Mixtec ; Zapotec ; 
Charotegan ; Lencan (Chontal, Wulwa, Kama, 
Piya, (Juatnsa) ; Bribri ; Talamanca ; Guna, 

III. Southern : Chibcha ; Choco ; Chinchasuyu ; 
Quichua (Inca, Chanca) ; Aymara (Colla, Calcha- 
^i) ; Antisuyu ; Jivaro ; Zaparo ; Pano ; Ticuna ; 
Puru; Mojo; Barri; Curetu; Caripuna; Char- 
Tua; Chuncho ; Cocoma; Coniho ; Carib (Macnsi, 
Akawoi, Kncuyenne, Bakairi, Arecuna) ; Arawak 
(Atorai, Wapiana, Maypure, Parexi) ; Warrau; 
Chiguito ; Bororo ; Botocudo ; Hipurina; Tupi- 
Guarani (Chiriguana, Caribuna, Paraguay, Tupi- 
namba, Goajire, Tocantins, Omagua, Mundrucu, 
Tupinambaze) ; Payagua; Mataco ; Toba; Guay- 
curu; Gaucho ; Araucan ; Puelche; Pampas; 
Tehuelche {Patagonian) ; Fuegian, 

Caucasic or White Division, 

Cradle-land; probably North Africa between 
the Mediterranean and the Sudan. 

Early expansion ; all the Mediterranean lands ; 
Central, West and North Europe; Britain, 
Asia Minor, Syria and Palestine, Arabia, 
Mesopotamia, Irania, Eurasiatic steppe be- 
tween Carpathians and Pamir, India, South- 
East Asia, Malaysia, Polynesia, North-East 
Asia. 

Present domain: nearly the whole of North 
Africa and Europe; Abyssinia and Arabia; 
parts of Turkestan, Caucasia, and Armenia; 
Irania, India, and parts of Indo - China ; 
Malaysia and Polynesia; New Zealand; 
Australia; South Africa; North and South 
America. 

Population: Europe, 355,000,000; Asia, 

300.000. 000 (chiefly India and including un- 
classified low - caste Hindus) ; America, 

115.000. 000; Africa, 15,000,000; Australasia, 

5.000. 000: total, 790,000,000. 

Piwsical characters: Three Types: I. Homo 
Europceus : head rather long ; cephalic index 
to 79 ; jaws orthognathous ; cheek - bones 
generally small, not prominent ; nose large 
and straight ; eyes blue or grey, white sclerotic, 
straight ; colour florid ; hair rather long, 
straight or wavy, fair, flaxen, very light 
brown or reddish (* carroty ’), full beard ; 
height above the average, 5 ft. 8 in. to 6 ft. 
2 in. II. Homo Alpinus: head short ; cenhalic 
index 80 to 90 and even 95 ; epes brown, liazel, 
or black; colour pale -white, in aberrant 
groups (East Africa and India) very dark, 
and even blackish ; hair brown or chestnut 
and black, rather short and straight, or wavy, 
small beard; heighi medium, 5 ft. 5 or 6 
in. HI. Komo Mediterraneus : head long ; 
cephalic index 72 to 78 ; nose large, straight, 
or aquiline ; eyes black and straight ; cmour 
pale-olive or swarthy; hair black, wavy or 
curly ; height undersized, generally under 5 ft. 
6 in., except in aberrant groups, which are 
often tall (Gallas, Somals, Sikhs). 

Mental chi^cters and culture: temperament 
of I. slow and somewhat stolid, cool, collected. 
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resolute, tenacious, enterprising; of II. and 
III. fiery, fickle, bright, impulsive, quick, but 
unsteady, with more love of show than sense of 
duty ; all three highly imaginative and intel- 
lectual ; hence science, arts, and letters fully 
developed, to some extent even from early 
historic times ; most civilizations (Egyptian, 
Babylonian, Sabsean, Assyrian, Persian, 
Indian, Mycenasan, Hellenic, Italic) have had 
their roots in Caucasic soil. 

Speech : mainly inflexion (highest order, 
mth complete fusion of root and formative 
elements), but also agglutinating (Caucasia, 
Deccan, Polynesia); several sto^ languages 
in Caucasia ; one (Basque) in Western Pyre- 
nees; apart from these the whole Caucasic 
domain is covered by four great linraistic 
families: 1. Hamito-Semitic^ North Africa, 
South-West Asia ; 2, Aryan {Indo-GermaniCi 
Indo-European), most of Europe, Armenia 
and Irania, Northern India, most of America, 
Australia, Tasmania, New Zealand, parts of 
North and South Africa; chief branches: 
Indie, Iranic, Hellenic, Italic, Slavic, Lettic, 
Teutonic, Celtic ; 3. Dravidian, Southern 
India (the Deccan) ; chief branches : Telinga 
(Telugu), Tamil, Malayalim, Kanarese ; 4. Kol- 
arian, formerly perhaps wide-spread throughout 
India, now reduced to the Vmdhyan uplands 
between Aryan and Dra vidian North and 
South. 

Religion : from the first Nature-worship seems 
to have greatly predominated over Ancestor- 
worship. The Egyptians did not worship 
but embalmed the dead, who were supposed to 
remain human in the after-life. The chief 
gods of the Semites were the sun and moon, 
and those of the Aryans — Dyaus, Indra, Zeus, 
Apollo, Jupiter, Saturn, etc. — were the per- 
sonified elements of the upper regions. The 
eponymous heroes, such as Heracles, who 
may be supposed to have had a human origin, 
always remained mere demi-gods, and were 
scarcely worshipped at aU. Amongst the 
Aryans the gods were symbolized in stone, 
wood, or bronze ; and this led to the worship 
of the image itself— true idolatry, which, 
despite iconoclastic zeal, still persists amongst 
the uneducated classes in many parts of Chris- 
tendom. The picture of St. Anthony is not 
clearly distinguished from the saint himself, 
and, when it fails to protect the Italian bifolco 
from accidents, is cursed and stabbed. Out of 
the general polytheism various shades of mono- 
theism were slowly evolved hy a natural pro- 
cess of elimination. The process is now going 
on amongst some of the lower races, and it is 
a popular error to credit the Semites with the 
monotheistic concept from the first, as if it 
were a sort of racial character, a social 
privilege of those worshippers of Elu, Baal, 
Moloch, and innumerahle other ^ repulsive 
deities. Out of the monotheism thus 
evolved arose the historic relirions of the 
West {Judaism, Christianity^ Muhamimdan- 
ism), while crass polytheism stiU dominates 
the East {Brdhmanism in India, a degraded 
Buddhism in Ceylon). Between monothe- 
ism and polytheism is the dualistio doctrine 
which had its home in Persia, where Ormazd 
and Ahrimant the good and evil principles, 
contend for supremacy in the universe. This 
Zoroastrian system, which refers light and all 

f ood things to Ormazd and Ms host of angels, 
arkness and all evil to Ahriman and his host 
of demons, was already denounced by Isaiah, 
whose Jahweh is the single source of every- 
thing, ‘formans lucem, et creans tenebras, 
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faciens pacem, et creans malum ’ ( 45 ^). Never- 
theless, it found its way into the early Chris- 
tian communities, and explains the d&monology, 
with all its attendant horrors, which flourished 
in medieval times, and is not yet quite extinct. 

Subdivisions : Hamites *. Egyptians^^ Bejas, 
Afars (Danakil), iSomals^ Gallas, Masai, Turk- 
ana, Wahuma, East African seaboard from the 
Mediterranean to the equator ; Mauritanians, 
Berbers, Tuaregs, North Africa between the 
Mediterranean and Sudan; Iberians, Bids, Li- 
gurians, Pelasgians, Etruscans, Hittites (?), the 
Mediterranean lands, Britain, Syria. Semites : 
Himyarites, Ahyssinians, Arabs, Assyrians, 
Canaanites {Israelites, Idumceans, Bkilistines, 
Phoenicians, Syrians), Arabia, East Africa, Meso- 
potamia, Syria, Palestine. Aryans: Kashmiri, 
Panjabi, Gujarati, Marathh Bengali, Assami, 
Beluchi, Afghans, Persians, Kurds, Armenians, 
Ossetes, India, Irania, Armenia, Caucasus; Thra- 
cians, Illyrians, Greeks, Italians, Balkan Penin- 
sula, Greece, Italy ; Slavs {Russians, Poles, 
Bohemians, Wends, Croatians, Servians, Dal- 
Tnatians, Montenegrins), East Europe, Balkan 
Peninsula ; Teutons {Goths, Scandinavians, Low 
and High Germans, Dutch, Flemings, Anglo- 
Saxons, English, Lowland Scots) ; Letts and 
Lithuanians ; Celts {Irish, Highland Scots, 
Manx, Welsh, Bretons). Caucasians (Georgians, 
Circassians, Lesghians), Eravidians and Kol- 
ABIANS : Telugus, Tamils, Santals, Bhils, Konds. 
Polynesians : Samoans, Tahitians, Tongans, 
Maori, Kawaiians. AlNUS. 

Litbraturb. — J. F. Blumenbach, de Generis ffumani Varie- 
tateNativa, Gottingen, 1775 ; J. C. Prichard, Researches into the 
Physical History of hfankind, London, 1886 ; R. G. Latham, 
Natural Bistory of the Varieties of Man, do. 1850 ; T. Waitz, 
Anthropologic, Leipzig, 1859-72 ; C. R. Darwin, The Descent 
of Man, London, 1871 ; T. H. Huxley, Collected Essays, Lon- 
don, 1894: ‘Man’s Place in Nature’; A. de Quatrefages, 
Classification des races humaines, Paris, 1889 ; O. F. Peschel, 
The Races of Man, Eng. tr., London, 1876; E. B. Tylor, 
Anthropology, do. 1881; Sir J. Lubbock, Prehistoric Times 6, 
do. 1900 ; F. Ratzel, History of Mankind, Eng. tr., do. 1896-99; 
A. H. Keane, Ethnology \ Cambridge, 1897, Man, Past and 
Present % do. 1899; J. Deniker, The Races of Man, London, 
1900; H. N. Hutchinson, The Living Rulers of Martkind, Lon- 
don, 1902; G. de Mortillet, Le Prihistorique : Origine et 
antiquiti de Vhomrne 8, Paris, 1900. 

A. H. Keane. 

ETRUSCAN RELIGION. ~ 1. ANCIENT 
SO U ROES . — I . Etruscan documents. — Unfortun- 
ately we have no original document giving such 
valuable information regarding the Etruscan re- 
ligion as the calendar of festivals (Mommsen, CIL 

i.® 205 ff.) supplies for the study of the ancient 
Roman religion. It is true that the A gram linen- 
roll (§ 3) is regarded by some scholars as a ritual 
calendar of festivals, but the numerals which stand 
at the beginning of the several paragraphs, and 
which accordingly formed the starting-point of the 
theory, do not seem to serve as monthly dates. It 
must not be forgotten, however, that the Roman 
calendar of festivals itself, with its arrangement of 
kalends, nones, and ides (Etr. itis), and perhaps 
also the actual institution of the liturgical calendar 
of festivals in Italy, are traceable to the hieratic 
colleges of the Etruscans. ^ Archives of families, 
temples, and cities, the sifting of which has proved 
so important for the history of the primitive Roman 
religion, must he presumed to have had their 
counterparts also in Etruria, hut none of these 
survives in the original ; and, in particular, among 
all the 8000 extant Etruscan inscriptions we do not 
find, or at least have so far failed to identify with 
certainty, any specimen of such official documents 
as statutes, minutes, formularies of prayer, or 
rubrics of the priests’ colleges or the religious fellow- 
ships of individual gentes : the one or two gratify- 
ing exceptions from which better results may be 
expected will be discussed below. Meanwhile we 


possess definite and reliable evidence of the fact 
that such documentary records, together with oral 
traditions, were at an early period brought into an 
orderly form — probably in rhythmical language — 
in works ascribed to mythical authors {e.g., the 
books of Tages and of Begoe, § 29), and hearing 
mysterious titles (‘ libri fat^es,’ ‘ libri Acherontici,- 
§ 3S)> and that afterwards, for antiquarian and 
practical purposes, they were reduced to a learned 
and complicated system in the * libri fulgnrales,’ 
‘ libri haruspicini,’ and * libri rituales ’ (§§ 30-34), 
as the Etrusca disciplina. 

2. Latin adaptations. — These books were often 
recast in Latin forms, or adapted to Roman con- 
ditions, and the history and contents of this deriva- 
tive literature must now be laboriously gathered 
from sporadic and casual references in the works 
of Cicero, Livy, Seneca, and Pliny the Elder, as 
also of grammarians, antiquaries, commentators on 
Vergil, gromatici, and Church Fathers. More or 
less prominent among those who dealt with the 
subject are the following: Tarquitius Prisons 
(before Vergil’s time) made poetical experiments in 
the field of the Etrusca disciplina, and occupied 
himself with the study of ostmta (‘unnatural 
phenomena’) as the objects of haruspicina (§32). 
A. Caecina, whose family came originally from the 
Etruscan city of Vol terra, and who was an opponent 
of Caesar, wrote on the Etruscan doctrine of 
lightning {§ 30). P. Nigidius Figulus, the friend of 
Cicero, wrote, among other works, books de Extis, 
de Divinatione, de Animalibus, in which he can 
hardly have ignored the Etrusca disciplina. The 
writings of Labeo, de Diis Animalibus (§ 20), are 
mentioned in Servius’s commentary on the Mneid, 
while Julius Aquila, Unibriciiis Melior, Vicellius, 
and Caesius are cited by Pliny, Lydus, and Arnobius 
as authorities in the literature of the Etruscan 
discipline. 

3. The Agram linen-roll. — The Agram linen-roll 
— ^by far the longest Etruscan text (some 1500 
words in twelve columns) that we possess — has been 
regarded as an original fragment of the Etrusca 
disciplina. The remains of this liber linteus were 
found in Egypt, carelessly torn into strips and 
wrapped about a female mummy. They are now 
preserved in the National Museum at Agram 
(Croatia). The writing and spelling of the frag- 
ment, and the dressing of the mummy, point to 
the Grseco-Roman period. Arguing from the few 
words and constructions which we understand, 
scholars are variously inclined to see in this form- 
ulary text a sacrificial ritual (Krall, Lattes), a 
ritual calendar of festivals (Torp), portions of the 
Etruscan doctrine of the lightning-flash (Bkutscli), 
or a relic of Etruscan religious poetry bearing some 
analogy to the Eugubine Tables (Thulin). To the 
present writer the various items of external and 
internal evidence (the circumstances of its dis- 
covery, the manuscript rolls of Etruscan sepulchral 
monuments, the divine names, litanies, and certain 
definite appellatives in the text itself) seem to 
indicate a funerary text, and also to imply a more 
than merely accidental connexion between the roll 
and the mummy — ^in so far, namely, as the funeral 
liturgies and the ideas of the hereafter found in the 
libri Acherontici (§§ 20, 35) may have in this parti- 
cular instance been used in the same manner as 
the Egyptian Book of the Bead. 

4. Other sepulchral rolls and longer sepulchral 
inscriptions. — ^With the Agram roll we may fitly 
associate the manuscript rolls and diptychs held 
in the hands of figures on the lids of Etruscan 
sarcophagi and ash-chests, or in the hands of the 
persons or the gods of the under world sculptured 
on the sides of these memorials, or painted on 
Etruscan vases ; and, above all, the so-called 

roll, a sepulchi*al inscription of nine lines upon an 
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open roll which the figure on the lid (i.e. the dead 
person himself) holds up before the onlooker. Nor 
IS the longest Etruscan inscription, the sepulchral 
tablet of Capua — so far as we are able to interpret 
it — inconsistent with the conjectural contents of 
these funerary book-rolls ; while the third longest 
Etruscan text, the cippus Perusinus^ seems actually 
to furnish certain analogies to them. In compari- 
son with these as yet very imperfectly interpreted 
literary remains, however, the furnishings and 
contents of excavated tombs, such as mural paint- 
ings, reliefs on cinerary chests and sarcophagi, 
figured lids, and also the abundant accessaries of 
vessels, utensils, clothes, and ornaments warrant 
much more definite conclusions regarding the 
cult of the dead and the hopes and fears of the 
hereafter (§§ 25, 26) that prevailed among the 
Etruscans. 

g. The leaden tablet of Magliano and similar 
relics. — The text of this inscription introduces us 
to a difterent sphere of religious ideas. Certain 
assonances in language have led some to compare 
it with the text of the Agram roll. But the ex- 
ternal form of the memorial seems rather to con- 
nect it with the leaden tablets of Volterra and 
Campiglia Marittima, which Skutsch has identi- 
fied as devotiones ; and, as a matter of fact, the 
chthonic deities named in the Magliano text are 
quite in keeping with the personal and non- 
official magic and imprecatory spells which we are 
able, with the help of Graeco-Roman analogies, to 
recognize on these tablets. The Etruscan ABC 
monuments should likewise be assigned to this 
group. Finally’, the simple, semi-anatomical votive 
gifts— not, it IS true, confined to Etruria — which 
the excavations have brought to light, and which 
often strikingly suggest the sacred objects of 
modem shrines and places of miraculous healing 
(cf. § 28), seem rather to fall outside the sphere of 
the official religion. 

6 . The bronze liver of Piacenza. — A singularly 
important survival of Etruscan haruspicy is found 
in the bronze liver of Piacenza, a fairly accurate 
model of a sheep’s liver, which is marked off into 
regions corresponding to the Etruscan divisions of 
the sky, and is inscribed all over with divine names 
or abbreviations thereof, ^ We shall hardly err in 
regarding this hastily written and relatively late 
document as a kind 01 index-catechism of Etruscan 
haruspicy, or as an instrument which the officiating 
haruspex employed for purposes of orientation. 
Remarkable analogues have been recently un- 
earthed in Babylonia and at Boghaz-keui. 

7. Bronze mirrors, gems, mural paintings, re- 
liefs, coins, and statuettes of deities. — Apart from 
the bronze liver, our main source for the names of 
Etruscan deities is the large number of bronze 
mirrors exhumed from Etruscan tombs. The 
mythological scenes w’hich they present in such 
profusion serve better than anything else to en- 
lighten us as to what the Etruscans borrowed from 
Greek mythology and adapted to their own appar- 
ently very sober views. Next in importance come 
the gems, with their carved figures and names; 
then the mural paintings of tombs and the reliefs 
of sarcophagi and cinerary chests, with their repre- 
sentations from the Graeco-Italian mythology of 
deities and heroes, and their occasional inscriptions. 
Of much less value in this respect are the paintings 
on the so-called Etruscan vases, which have proved 
to he, in the main, importations from Greece, and 
tell us more of Gre^ than of Etruscan ideas. 
Finally, coins and statuettes, though they seldom 
bear inscriptions, are valuable sources of informa- 
tion regarding the characteristics and the various 
types of the gods. 

8. The difficulty of isolating the purely Etruscan 
element. — One very serious difficulty in regard to 


both the monumental and the literary sources is 
that of clearly disengaging the specifically Etruscan 
from the Greek, Roman, and Oriental factors. If, 
even in investigating the earlier Greek religion, 
we find it no easy task to separate the purely 
Greek elements from those of Oriental origin, or 
those inherited from the primitive Aryan a^e, and 
if it is hard to disentangle the Greek and Italic 
strands in the history of Roman religion, the diffi- 
culty will naturally be greatly intensified in the case 
of a religion like the Etruscan, where the literary 
sources in particular are much more scanty and the 
linguistic memorials remain in great measure un- 
explained, while the ethnological, linguistic, and 
religious relationships of the people have not yet 
been conclusively made out. The old and tlie new, 
the exotic and the indigenous, intermingle in the 
nebulous tradition; and, even where foreign in- 
fluence can he clearly traced, it is often impssible 
to distinguish between ideas fused togetlier by later 
syncretism and those mutually related from the 
first. 

9. The impossibility of a systematic or genetic 
delineation. — From the sources (the bibliography 
of which will be found at the end of this article) 
we gain some impression of the various deities and 
systems of deities, the worship, and certain phases 
of the religious and ethical ideas of the Etruscans, 
and this impression it will be the aim of the suc- 
ceeding paragraphs to set forth. In view of the 
defective and fortuitous transmission of the re- 
cords, and owing to the impossibility of inter- 
preting them clearly and finally, it is out of the 
question to think of reducing the aggregate mass 
of data to a system, or of tracing the course of their 
historical development. Moreover, we lack as yet 
— apart from a few excellent but still unfinished 
compilations of particular groups of objects (see lit. 
under 7) — a critical or relatively exhaustive collec- 
tion of the materials furnished by the various monu- 
mental sources. Such a collection, again, would 
be of little service without an atlas of illustrations 
— not only because religious ideas are reflected in 
the artistic portrayal of the various types of deities, 
and in the conscientious workmanship, seen in the 
Etruscan sepulchral monuments and their abundant 
furnishings, but even more because, by reason of 
the peculiar character of the Etruscan’ record, the 
pictorial and glyptic sources usually speak to ns 
more distinctly than the linguistic sources, which 
still remain largely inarticulate, and, in their Graeco- 
Latin form, show a considerable admixture of non- 
Etruscan elements. We should add, further, that 
the (in part) very imperfectly preserved readings of 
the all-important Etruscan mirrors — especially of 
those published some decades ago — require to be 
collated once more with the originals ; while a per- 
severing philological investigation, not, indeed, of 
the roots — for such were at present a hopeless task 
— hut of the suffixes of the Etruscan divine names, 
would even to-day be a most serviceable piece of 
preparatory work (see § 14). 

II. JVA3fES OF THE DEITIES. — 10. Ancient 
Etruscan deities. — The etymology of the genuinely 
Etruscan divine names remains for the most part 
an unsolved problem ; nor do the vast majority of 
these names occur in the literary tradition. Stfil, 
the pictorial representations enable us to identify 
— with certainty, or, at least, with some degree of 
confidence — a number of them with the names of 
Roman and Greek deities. That the spheres of 
connotation in such secondary identifications only 
partially coincide, and that assimilations of fchiH 
kind actually obscure the original character of the 
two deities so compared, is made perfectly clear, for 
example, from the study of Roman religion. The 
following pairs are broadly homologous; tin{i)a 
and Juppiter, kBlam and Vulcan, turm [trm's) 
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and Mercury, fufitins and Bacchus, turan and 
Venus, Besan and Aurora. More or less obscurity 
still hangs over the names ca{u)Ba (a sun-god ? ci. 
§11), cihnSy cvlaip, UBam^ momtrnk (cf. mantus^ 
§ 25), BuflBa^ tecum, tluscv, laran (a war-god?), 
aminB (Amor ?), and smtaf (a winged youth). For 
another series of names which cannot he inter- 
preted individually, but are intelligible as a group, 
see § 23. 

11. Italic and Greek deities.— Other deities bear 
Italic or Greek names, the forms of which have 
been more or less adjusted to Etruscan phonology. 
Thus hercU {’H/?a/cX^s), ap{u)lu{n) (’AirdXXwv), 
XaTU{n) (Xdp(av), aita ('At5as), ar{e)aBa [’Apiddva], 
and many names of heroes, seem to have been 
borrowed directly from the Greek. The Italic 
pantheon contributes, or may contribute, the 
following : uni (Juno), marid (Mars), neBuns 
(Neptune), sel{u)ans (Silvanus), vetis (Vedius), 
ani (Janus), satre (Saturn), mae (Maius), vesuna 
(Umbr. and Mars. Vesune, Uesune [dat. sing.]). 
It is true that, phonetically, these parallels do not 
correspond in all respects, and in some instances 
(neOuns, sel{v)ans, satre) it is still an open question 
whether the Romans did not rather borrow the 
name and conception from the Etruscans. In some 
other cases a Greek or Italic name came to be used 
in place of the original Etruscan one ; thus atrpa 
fArpoTTos) instead of vanB (§ 2^), usil (Sab. ausel) 
instead of (d/tdpa/cov . . . Pw^aatot SOXis 5/cou- 
Xov/j., ol dk pciXXe^<jXtoy/4, Qov<rKot /cavr J/4[-v][Dioscor. 
ii. 147, 1. 17]), herrU' ('E/)/t97s) for turms, and ani 
(Janus) for cuUank. As regards the last, the 
bronze statuette which, according to CIE 437, was 
dedicated to cuUanA, shows — as the present writer 
can attest, from a personal examination of the 
object at Cortona — the two faces of Janus, and we 
may therefore venture, on the analogy of other 
votive statues showing the image of the deity to 
whom they are dedicated, to couple the ancient 
Etruscan mUank with the Etruscanized ani, who 
was perhaps related to the Faliscan Janus quad- 
rifrons (Serv. Mn, vii. 608). 

12. Deities mentioned in the literary tradition. — 
Other Etruscan deities, bearing Latin or Latinized 
names, are known to us only from the literary 
tradition. Vertumnus is designated ‘ dens Etruriae 
princeps ’ by Varro {de Ling, Eat, v. 46). Volhimna 
comes before us as the goddess of the federal temple 
of the twelve Etruscan city-States (Livy, iv. 25. 7 : 

* consilia ad movenda bella ... in Etruria ad fanum 
Voltumnae agitata, Ibiprolatae in annum res, de- { 
cretoque cautum, ne quod ante concilium fieret’). 
The temple of Nortia, the goddess of destiny, at 
Volsinii was noted for the device of registering the 
years by nails driven into the door (Livy, vii. 3. 7). 
The Etruscan city of Mantua took its name from 
Mantus (cf. §§ 10, 25), the Etruscan god of the 
under world (ancient authorities in Miiller-Deecke, 
Die Btrusker, i.*, note 6). A mythical monstrum 
called Volta is mentioned by Pliny (JETiV ii. 53, 140). 
The nymph Begoe and the divine youth Tages will 
be referred to below (§ 29). 

13. Oriental deities. — While we are on compara- 
tively safe ground in recognizing certain Greek and 
Roman deities under their Etruscan disguise, we are 

? uite at a loss with regard to other foreign deities, 
t is true that the only Etruscan inscription that 
comes from Carthage contains the name of the 
Semitic melkarB. But of the identifications of 
Etruscan and Egyptian deities which the present 
writer, by inference from the records on mummy 
dressings brought from Egypt (§ 3), has ventured 
to suggest, not a single instance is absolutely cer- 
tain, The question whether pre-Hellenic {'relas- 
gian,* ‘JEgaeo-Anatolian,’ ‘Carian,’ ‘ Cretan,^ ‘ Hit- 
tite,* or the like) types underlie the ancient Etniscan 
deities — a question which as regards some of these 


deities, e,g. fujluns, hBlans, and selvans, a number 
of scholars answer affirmatively — is not, in the pre- 
sent writer’s opinion, yet ripe for decision. Baby- 
lonian and Etruscan affinities will be dealt with 
below (§§ 30-32). 

14. Suffixes of divine names. — Perhaps the 
suffixes of the Etruscan divine names may yet prove 
to be the key to further progress in this fiem, though 
some of these terminations are so slightly character- 
istic that they might even be Indo-Germanic, while 
others may possibly indicate only the Etruscan 
modifications of Italic, Greek, or Oriental names. 
The forms noted below may serve at least as a 
starting-point for further discussion; meanwhile 
it is important to notice that in some cases the 
same suffix may occur in the names of both male 
and female deities. 

Suffix. Names of Deities. 

-nd ami-nfl, lei-nfl, va-n^. 

-ns fuflu-ns, ne0u-ns, ^e01a-ns, selva-ns, culSa-n^, (lasa) 
ismin0ia-ns, cile-ns, mantr-n^ (§ 25). 

-fla area-6a, tali-0a, (lasa) racune-ta, mlax(u)-ta. 

-mn- Vertu-mn-us, Voltu-mn-a, Volu-mn-us, Volu-mn-a, 
Vitu-inn-us ; probably also Pilu-mn-us, Picu-mn-us, 
Clitu-mn-us. 

-rn- Mant-urn-a, Iut-urn-a(?), Sat-urn-us, Volt-urn-us, Lar- 
em-a, Numit-ern-us, El-ern-us. 

-an tur-an, fies-an, alp-an, ev-an, me-an, lar-an. 
t -1 hin6>ia-l, recia-1, rescia-I, 

-X puri-x> malavis-x» mlacu-x, mun^-X. 

HI. Systems of Deities.— 1$, Triad, ennead, 
dodecad ; * Dei involuti.’ — The various deities of the 
Etruscans [cBsar, Hesych. s.v. ahol ; Sueton. Aug. 
97 ; Dio Cass. Ivi. 29) were grouped in distinct 
orders or systems. In every city that was founded 
Btrusco ritu special honours were accorded to the 
divine triad of Tinia, Uni, and Menrva, and a city 
which had not dedicated three gates and three 
temples to the triad did not find favour with the 
prudentes Etruscce disciplines. To an ennead of 
gods, again, there belonged the power of launch- 
ing certain kinds of lightning {manubice, ‘hand- 
weapons,’ separate flashes) ; and, as Tinia grasped 
three such manubice in his hand, there were in 
all eleven distinct species of lightning (Plin. EN 
ii. 138) ; in this connexion^ the number eleven is 
probably derived from Bab. ideas (Serv. on Georg, i. 
33). The nrima manuhia was hurled by Tinia suo 
consilio ; ^e secunda was sent with the advice of 
the dodecad of gods (*hos Oonsentes et Complices 
Etrusci aiunt, quod una oriantur et occidant una, 
sex mares et totidem feminas, nominibus ignotis et 
miserationis parcissimae : sed eos summi Jovis con- 
siliarios ac participes existimari ’ [Varro, in Amob. 
ii. 40] ; the connexion of these six pairs of deities, 
who daily rise and set together in the sky, with 
the Gr. Beol, the Grieco-Oriental Beol ^ovXaioi, 

the twelve months, and the Bab. -Oriental signs of 
the zodiac, is quite unmistakable). The teriia 
manuhia, however — the most destructive of all— 
was sent by Tinia only with the concurrence of the 
dei superiores, involuti, or opertanei, whose names 
and number were unknown, and who, mysterious 
and inscrutable, sat enthroned above all (Csecina, 
in Seneca, Eat. Queest. ii. 41 ; Varro, in Arnob. 
ii. 40). 

16. Deities of lower rank. — From these exalted 
gods we must distinguish the groups of spirits 
associated with persons and places. Here, now- 
ever, it is more than usually difficult to detach the 
Etruscan from the Roman element. The lares 
(O. Lat. loses), the spirits who attach themselves 
to particular plots of land, and roam about at the 
cross-roads (g'.'V-) ; the di penates, who dwell and 
hold sway in the penus, i.e. the storeroom, beside 
the kitchen and the hearth ; the genii of men and 
the junones of women, who, as guardian spirite 
(daljuoyes), are accorded fecial honours on birth- 
days— just as in the Rom. Cath. Church the . 
tutelary saint is honoured on the name-day, which 
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by its association with baptism became the true 
birthday of the Christian; the ais?ia hindu, or 
clivina animat the deihed soul of the dead ; the 
dei gentiles, who share the name of their particular 
gens : all these Korn an divinities reappear — some 
quite evanescently, others more palpably, in the 
Etruscan tradition as well, though we cannot 
form a clear impression of the several groups, of 
their derivation from one another or from other 
types (gods of the under world, ancestral spirits), 
or of the way in which they were fused together at 
a later stage. 

Lares. — But we are able at all events to 
distinguish the prsenomens 

Etr, lar Lat. Lar Qr. Aapos 

,, IcltQ ,, Lars ,, Adpras 

with the long a attested by the spelling and ac- 
centuation of names like Ldrtius, Laaro, Laronius, 
Aapoy, from the Lat. appellative loir (from *ldr$), 
gen. Idris, O. Lat. pi. Idses, with d short by nature. 
But, on the other hand, it is not impossible that 
the Lara, the goddess of the nether world (Ov. 
Fasti, ii. 599 ff.), whom scholars are unwilling to 
detach from the Lares or Lases, may be akin, alike 
in name and in function, to the Lasa (quantity of 
first a unknown), seen as a winged and attired god- 
dess of fate or death, unfolding a roll and standing 
between the s>Q&rhamfiare (’ A^^^tdpaos) and the aivas 
(Mas), whose look is submissively bent to the 
ground (Gerhard, Etr. Spiegel, iv. fig. 359). But 
there is a still unexplained incon^uity between | 
this particular lasa and the usual Za^a-types of 
Etruscan mirrors (§ 23) ; and the * Lara’ used by Ovid j 
instead of the ordinary * Larunda ’ may perhaps be | 
peculiar to that writer. The identification of the 
Etruscan deities ledn and lasa found on the Piacenza 
liver with the Lar militaris and the Lar coelestis 
mentioned by Martianus Capella is quite uncertain. 

18. Penates.— Our authorities with regard to 
the Etruscan penates are Nigidius and Csesius, as 
quoted by Arnobius (adv. Gent. iii. 40). Both 
writers speak of a tetrad of deities. Nigidius dis- 
tinguishes four genera, viz. the di penates Jovis, 
Feptuni, inferorum, and mortalium hominum ; 
while Caesius specifies the four individual deities, 
Fortuna, Ceres, Genius Jovialis, and Pales. In 
the four categories of Nigidius may be discerned 
the four elements — sky, sea, under world, and 
earth ; but whether, or in what manner, the four 
deities of Csesius are to be brought into relation 
with these, the present writer does not venture to 
decide. 

19. Genii and junones. — Whether the term 
genius (‘procreator’) is the Lat. rendering of an 
Etr. word, as has been conjectured, and whether 
the Roman genii sand junones had their counterparts 
in Etruria, it is likewise impossible to say- A 
genius Jovialis as one of the Eitruscan penates w^ 
cited above (§ 18) ; in Festus, 359, Tages (§ 29) is 
designated genii filius, nepos Jovis. The serpent, 
the Roman symbol of the genius, is not infrequently 
depicted on Etruscan monuments- 

20. * Dei animales. * — The practice of deifying the 
dead has left its impression in the sepulchral art 
of the Etruscans, and is directly attested by the 
literary tradition. According to Servius (on Mn. 
iii. 168), Labeo, in ‘libris qui appellantur de diis 
animalibus,’ had written j ‘ esse quaedam sacra 
quibus animae humanae vertantpr in decs, qui 
appellantur animales, quod de anima fiant’; and 
Arnobius (adv. Gent. ii. 62) explicitly says: 

* Etruria libris in Acheronticis pollicetur, certonim 
animalium sanguine numinibus cert^ date, divinas 
animas fieri et ab legibus mortalitatis educi.* Such 
a divina anima or deus antmalu — as indicated ly 
the phrase aisna Hindu (the deified soul of the dead) 
— is repeatedly referred to also in the text of the 
Agram roll. 


21. * Dei gentiles.’ — We may safely assume, there- 

fore, that ancestor- worship and the cult of the dead 
prevailed among the Etruscans. But to determine 
whetlier and how far the cult of mythological heroes, 
which was not very fully developed, and which 
borrowed most of its materials in a rather super- 
ficial M'ay from Gr. mythology (§ ii), was connected 
with the cult of the dead is certainly very difficult. 
We are able, however, to distinguish more and 
more clearly a series of clan deities, though the 
relation between the deity and the even in 

a chronological respect— is not always evident. In 
these cases the name of the gens is added in adjec- 
tival form to that of a vveii- known deity, or else 
the clan name and the divine name are simply 
identical. Thus in funerary text -rolls we can 
clearly trace the cuUu leprnei, i.e. a death-goddess 
of the gens *Leprinia, and the uni ursmnei, the 
juTio of the gens Orsminnia. The Etr. divine 
name sedre is related to the Etr. clan name saterna 
as the Lat. -Etr. clan name satrius to the Kom.-Etr. 
divine name Saturnus. The family deity of the 
Nusnitorii was sometimes called Numitemus and 
sometimes Mars; the gens Numisia worshipped 
Numisius Martius or Numesius Mars ; and, simi- 
larly, we find in Etruscan inscriptions a rnarU hus- 
r-na-na, and perhaps also a Hermes Kuz-r-na-tre — 
deities, that is to say, of a gens Fusia (^‘Husia ) — 
these names being fitted with characteristic Etrus- 
can suffixes and accumulations of suffixes. Nor can 
it be disputed that the Etruscan or semi-Etruscan 
goddesses Amharia of Fsesulse and Asculum, and 
Feronia of the Faliscan Soracte, are connected with 
the Ancharii and the Heruli ( = *Feruli ; in the 
Faliscan dialect /ere is still The name 

of the dictator Egerius Lcevius explains that of the 
‘nymph’ Egeria ; and, similarly, the name of the 
Etruscan ‘nymph’ Begoe, Vegoia, *Vegonia (in- 
ferred from the adj, Vegonicus) is quite identical 
with the regular feminine form of the clan name 
vecu, i.e. with vecui, *mcuia, *vecunia ; and, if we 
are unable to say with certainty whether the lasa 
vecu belongs to the same group, it is only because 
the spelling with -w instead of -ui (which would in 
this case make lasa vecu lasa vecui ss Lasa Begoe) 
has been but rarely found, and because the ex- 
planation breaks down when applied to other 
names with lasa (§ 23). The Roman and Etruscan 
deities Yitumnus, Yortumnus, and Volumnus, 
Voltumna (§ 12), as appears from the stems and the 
common siiffix of their names, are connected with 
Etruscan gentilicia ; while the names of the death- 
goddesses Tarp^eia, Mani-ur-na (on Mantus, cf. 
§ 25), and Lav-er-na, to indge from their structure 
and their stems, may really be pure Etruscan forms 
of clan names. 

22. ‘Ani’ and ‘uni’ — clan deities ?— Even the 
names of the well-known Etruscan deities ani (m.) 
and uni (f.) cannot be satisfactorily explained on 
any other hypothesis. The word Janus — the 
original Etruscan name was noted above (§ ii) 
—is in Latin an 0 or «« stem ; but the Etr, form, 
instead of being, as we should have expected, *ane 
or *anu, is ani, which would yield in Latin an other- 
wise unknown *Janiu$, or would exactly coiTespond 
to an Annius (cf. ’'Awios, the Etruscan king [Alex, 
Polyh. in Plut. ParalL min. 40]), and this would 
imply that an Etruscan clan (=gem) god had at a 
later stage come to be identifi^ with the Lat.- 
Faliscan Janus, owing to the similarity of their 
names. The Etr. equivalent of Juno, viz. uni, the 
Faliscan prsenoraen iuna, the Faliscan patronymic 
iuneo, the Roman gens J unia, and the month J unius 

\ (not *Junonius) are all undoubtedly connected with 
the Lat. name of the goddess, but the direct link 
of connexion cannot be made out philoiogically ; 
the name Juno, -mis, not yet satisfactorily ex- 
plained as to the final constituent of its stem, would 
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yield, in Etruscan, the form *unui or *ununia ; 
while the Etr. uni is the representative of an ex- 
tinct Latin, or perhaps (in view of the Faliscan 
cult of Juno in the semi- Etruscan town of Faierii) 
Faliscan, name-form ^Junia, unless, indeed, it really 
represents the Indo-Germanic feminine form in -i 
of which only fugitive traces survive in Latin 
itself (Skr. yunl - ; cf. Lat. junl-^x). 

23. Etruscan ‘lasa.’ — We find numerous repre- 
sentations of the goddesses whose function it is to 
serve and adorn others. The majority of these 
belong to the group of turan, and may he most 
appropriately compared with the Horai and the 
Umrites, They are depicted as winged, and generally 
as naked, hut they wear trinkets and ornamental 
shoes, and handle vessels for anointing, hair-pins, 
and mirrors, or crown others with wreaths, fillets, 
or sprays. Two of them — Banr and edauha — are 
seen assisting at the hirth of Athene from the 
head of Jove, just as the Greek Horai likewise 
sometimes act as midwives. They are desi^ated 
either hy the name lasa (perhaps an appellative 
name?), or hy this name joined to a personal 
name, or, again, hy a personal name alone. Of 
such names, most of which remain unexplained, 
we meet with the following examples : lam vecu 
{:=i*mcui 1 .) (§21), lasa sitmica, lasa dimrae 

mi?), lasa racuneta, alpan, axvizr, evan, zipanu 
{zipna, zipnu)y zirna, Balna, Banr, mean {meanpe), 
mtacux, munOux, purixi rescial^ snenad, talida ; 
while malavisx and hindial (Psyche) also seem to 
belong to the group. 

24. Fate-recording goddesses. — Whether the 
term lasa was hroad enough to he applied in some 
cases (§ 17) to the goddesses who record or predict 
fate — such as vand or mlax{^f)ta — must remain an 
open question. It is quite possible that at a later 
stage the recording MoTpat, and, above all, Atropos, 
took the place not only of the Roman Parcte, but 
also of the Etruscan death -spirits, and, in particular, 
of vanB. Whether in any given case the goddesses 
who appear on Etruscan monuments holding a 
stylus and a roll or diptych represent the ancient 
Etruscan mn$ or the Etruscani2ed Atropos {atrpa)^ 
miax[y)ta^ or a Zowa, cannot always he decided. 

25. Hell. — The goddess '\ianB just referred to, 
together with her companions euUu (§ 21) and leinB, 
introduces us to the Etruscan views of Hell, the 
horrors of which might seem to be reflected in the 
demons of Michelangelo and in Banters Inferno. 
Gruesome figures {xarunj tuxulxco), with distorted 
faces and animals’ ears, and with hammers held as 
if to strike, bear away the dead from the circle of 
their loved ones. The sad necessity of parting is 
most touchingly portrayed on ash-chests and sarco- 
phagi; on foot, on horseback, hy waggon, or hy 
ship, the dead set out on their long journey to the 
under world. In paintings on the walls of 
chambered tombs we see aitaCAtSas) and (t>ersipnei 
(ncp<re06vi;) sitting enthroned, and in a bronze- 
mirror, turms aitas^ (‘ Hades-Hermes’). It is only 
in the Latin tradition that Mantus is spoken of as 
the Etruscan god of the under world, but he seems 
to be identical with the mantrnk of the monu- 
mpts ; while our sole evidence for the Etruscan 
origin of the death-goddesses Mant-ur-na (along- 
side of mant-r-n 4 ), Lav-er-na, and Tarp-eia is the 
linguistic structure of their names (§ 21). 

26. Paradise. — ^The ideas of the Etruscans re- 
garding the hereafter, however, had also their 
brighter side. We referred above {§ 20) to the 
practice of deifying the souls of the dead-^erhaps 
an Orphic-Pythagorean accretion — ^which tods ex- 
pression in the literary sources. It is true that, on 
the whole, the Etruscans seem not to have been 
very susceptible to mystical views of the life be- 
yond. The go^eous displays seen in the cemeteries 
of Southern Etruria present, not the glorified 


scenery of a celestial paradise, but the reminis- 
cences rather— and often, indeed, very realistic 
reminiscences — of earthly splendours. It may well 
be that the trappings of the sepulchre were used 
originally for apotropseic purposes, and were de- 
signed to pacify the dead or protect the living from 
being disturbed by them ; but, in point of fact, amid 
the wealth and magnificence of the tombs of aristo- 
crats and merchants in Southern Etruria, death 
and the dead must surely have lost their terrors. 
The variety of objects found in these cemeteries 
baffles description. The shields and weapons of 
departed warriors hang upon the pillars; while 
beside the bodies of women are laid gold ornaments 
of the finest hammered, granular, and filigree work, 
together with sumptuous toilet articles, including 
the artistically chased bronze mirrors with their 
mythological scenes and their unveiled beauties, 
in which some have vainly tried to discern a 
mystical and symbolical meaning. The carved 
figures of the sarcophagi — like the statues of the 
gods at the lectisternia — recline at table as if at 
some festive meal ; whole sets of table services and 
wine-jars stand ready for them ; while the great 
candelabra would once, no doubt, illuminate the 
solemn games in honour of the dead, as well as the 
splendid banquets, the huntings, the dances, and 
the delights of love, portrayed in the many-coloured 
frescoes upon the walls. 

IV. Worship of the Gods and the Etr use a 
DISCIPLINA.—Zi. Priests.— A striking contrast to 
the full enjoyment of life which still, after more 
than two thousand years, sparkles from the mauso- 
leums of Etruscan magnates, is presented by the 
punctilious and pedantic worship of the gods, as 
made known to us, in particular, from the remains 
of the Etrusca discipUna. Livy (v, 1. 6) incident- 
ally alludes to the Etruscans as a * gens . . . ante 
omnes alias eo magis dedita religionibus, quod 
excelleret arte colendi eas ’ ; and Clement of Alex- 
andria {Strom, i. 306c?) writes: Bvtlk^v i^Kpi^cKTap 
ToD(r/coi. The statement, * Tusci autem a frequentia 
sacrificii dicti sunt, hoc est dirb roO BBhv ’ (Serv. on 
Mn. ii. 781 ; Varro, in Isidore, xiv. 4, 22), is an ex- 
ample of the superficial etymology of the ancients, 
but nevertheless gives point to a truth. When the 
twelve cities assembled ad fanum Voltumnce for 
their common festival, they chose from among 
the nobility a sacerdos for tne soUemnia ludorum^ 
who doubtless also enjoyed great political influence 
(Livy, V. 1. 5). The Etrusca disetplina was handed 
down in the families of the principes from genera- 
tion to generation, and Roman youths were sent 
to Etruria to study the mysterious science (Cic. 
de Leg. ii. 9. 21, ad Earn. vi. 6, de Divin, i. 41. 92 ; 
Livy, ix. 36. 3 ; Tac. Ann. xi. 15). From the 
bilinguis of Pesaro {OIL xi. 6363) and other in- 
scriptions we learn a few of the titles borne by the 
priests ; the Latin terms harmpe{x) &nd.fulguriator, 
which correspond in some way to the Etr. nethis 
trutnvt frontact indicate at least two such priestly 
functionaries, viz. the examiner of the liver or 
entrails and the priest of the lightning, the former 
of whom is depicted also in the figured cover of an 
ash-chest from Volterra {Ebm. Mitteil. xx. [1905] 
fig. xiv.). The haruspices had intimate relations 
with the Roman aristocracy ; they were frequently 
consulted by the Senate ; they were upon the stall 
of commanders-in-chief and provincial governors ; 
and the Emperors Augustus, Tiberius, Claudius, 
Alexander Severus, and Julian all had communica- 
tion with them. Even the drastic measures of the 
Emperors Constantine and Theodosius did not 
avail to suppre.ss them entirely. The fact that we 
find the oraines haruspicum in Rome and in the 
municipia seems to warrant us in. assuming that 
special colleges and schools of priests existed alsc 
in Etruria. 
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28. Relig-ious ceremonies.— The cultus consisted 
in prayers and imprecations, sacrifices and sacri- 
ficial meals. The worship of statues and the 
lectisternia feasts (§ 26) seem to have prevailed also 
in Etruria; while games, dances, music, stately 
processions, horse-races, and prize-fights (often 
attended with bloodshed) all had a place in the 
service of the gods. 

We cannot fail to recognize the presence of formal 
litanies in the A^am roll— especially at the top of 
column 7 ; and Varro [de Be Bust, i. 2. 27) trans- 
mits in Latii^form an Etruscan rhythmical charm 
for diseased feet which he had taken from the book 
of the Etruscan Sasernje. Mention was made 
above of ir^recatory tablets and the Magliano 
lead (§ 5). The epigraphic ABC monuments seem 
to have been used for the same mystical and apo- 
tropaeic purposes as their Greek and Roman 
counterparts. 

Besides the ordinary votive gifts, which often 
take the form of bronze statuettes of the deities to 
be worshipped, we find in Etruria, as elsewhere on 
ancient Italian soil, other ofterings of a peculiar 
character, such as clay models of heads, faces and 
parts of faces, arms and hands, legs and feet, 
entrails, and external and internal organs of genera- 
tion, which may have served as expressions of the 
worshipper’s gratitude for restoration to health or 
the blessing of children, or of his desire for such 
boons. 

Animal sacrifices were of two kinds, hostim 
animaleSi and hostice consultatorice (Serv. on JSn. 
iv. 56), In the former the soul or life of the animal 
was sacrificed to the gods as a propitiation and a 
substitute for the soul and life of man; in the 
latter the offerer solicited a revelation of the deity’s 
will or counsel in the entrails of the victim. But 
alike in the monumental and in the literary records 
we find evidence also of such barbarities as the 
massacre of prisoners and stoning to death. 

29. Origin of the disciplina (Tages, Begoe), and 
its divisions. — The Etrusca disciplina was traced 
to a mythical origin. The wondrous child Tdges 
was cast out of a clod by the plough, and those 
who crowded round to hear wrote down what he 
revealed and sang (Cic. de Divin. ii. 50, and other 
writers). The ‘ nymph ’ Bepoe (§ 21) taught Arruns 
Veltymnus (Etr. am$ ultvmne) the sacred law of 
limitation {§ 33). The doctrine thus revealed falls 
into three parts — the lihri fulgurates ^ lihri ham- 
sjpicinij and libri rituales. The libri fatales and 
hbri Acherontici, to judge from their contents, 
seem to have belonged to the last-named categoiw. 

30. The ‘ Hbri fulgurales.’ — The libri fulgurates 
contained the Etruscan doctrine regarding the 
regions of the heavens and the gods of the lightning 
(§ IS)* The fulguriatores (§ 27) defined the various 
species of lightning according to their origin, force, 
and result ; they interpreted the flashes according 
to the objects struct — places, trees, buildings, 
sanctuaries, statues, or human beings. They 
propitiated the lightning by removing the traces 
of its work (* burying the lightning ’) ; they knew 
how to mitigate or suspend its effects, but they 
had it also in their power to call it down by 
adjurations, and to summon the deity to appear in 
the flash as guest or counsellor, or to destroy an 
enemy. With such adjurations the rain-cnarm 
would doubtless often be combined. 

That the object struck by lightning becomes tabu, 
sacred, or religiosum — a thing in face of which man 
vacillates between dread and worship — seems to 
be a universal human belief; but whether the 
development of the Etruscan doctrine of the light- 
ning by priestly speculations shows in its details 
the influence of Roman, Greek, or Babylonian 
ideas, or whether — as was the case with Imruspicy 
— it was the means of conveying Babylonian ideas 


to the Romans, and perhaps to the Greeks as well, 
is a problem that awaits further investigation. 

31, The 4ibri haruspicini.’ — Thelibrimrti^icim 
comprised the doctrines relating to the inspection 
of entrails, and especially of the liver. The reeking 
entrails of the slaughtered animal were believed to 
be the media through which the gods spoke to men. 
The bronze liver of Piacenza (§ with its regions 
and divine names, sliow^s that the Etruscans, like 
the Babylonians, assigned to their deities definite 
localities both upon the liver and in the sky, and 
that their doctrine of the lightning was inherently 
related to their haruspicy. The account given by 
Martianus Capella {de Jyuptiis Merc, et Fhilol, 1. 
41-61) and the Piacenza model both represent the 
celestial temple of the Etruscans, but each in its 
own way, so that the regions and deities of the one 
cannot be summarily identified with those of the 
other. In Etruscan, as in Babylonian haruspicy, 
the caput iocinoris, the pars famiHaris, and pars 
hostilis (right and left?), the fissa (indentations 
and crevices seen especially in the sheep’s liver), 
the^ircB (tips or edges of the liver), and the gall- 
bladder all had their special functions. We cannot 
say as yet whether the clay models of livers with 
Hittite cuneiform inscriptions which have been 
found in Boghaz-keui will prove, when deciphered, 
to be connecting links between the Babylonian and 
the Etruscan models. But we can even now make 
out a certain textual connexion between the Baby- 
lonian examples and the liver of Piacenza. Thus 
the two leading types of Babylonian haruspication 
were as follows: (1) ‘If the left side of tne gall- 
bladder is thus or thus, the enemy will capture the 
sovereign’s country ’ ; and (2) ‘ If [the left side of 
the gall-bladder is] complete, the flattened middle 
of the gall-duct is the hand of Ishtar of Babylon ’ ; 
and, when we compare with these the divine names 
in the several regions of the Etruscan model, we 
find that they are abbreviations of the second type. 
Both the Etruscan and the Greek practice of 
haruspicy seem to be directly related to the Baby- 
lonian; the Roman extispiciunt was no douDt 
strongly influenced by the Etruscan system, but 
its sole object was to decide whether the victim 
w^as acceptable to the deity or not, whereas the 
Etruscans read in the liver revelations of the 
future, even in minute details. 

32. The * libri rituales ’ (‘ ostenta ’). — The Etrus- 
can doctrines of the lightning-flash and of haruspicy 
were in certain portions closely akin to the doctrine 
of ostenta, which formed a division of the libri 
ritiailes. Our best source of information regarding 
the doctrine of ostenta is found in the r^onsa given 
by the Etruscan haruspices to the Romans who 
consulted them. With reference to any particular 
prodigium, the following four points had to be 
determined : (1) From wliich deities did the sign 
proceed ? (2) Why had they sent it ? (3) What did 
it portend ? and (4) How was it to be propitiated ? 
Examples of such ostenta were earthq^uakes, tem- 
pests, showers of stones or blood (fire-balls) in the 
sky, and comets. Ill-omened trees with black fruits, 
and unlucky animals (beasts of prey and night-birds) 
struck terrror into the beholder ; white horses and 
rams with purple or golden spots denoted go^ 
luck ; serpents might portend either good or evil 
Monstrous births, especially hybrids, and grotesque 
animals stirred the imagination, and such creatures 
—chimseras, winged beasts, and crosses between 
lions and birds — appear also on the mcmum«ats, but 
have not as yet received special attention. These 
terrifying signs were usually propitiaW by remov- 
ing ail traces of them. Statues which had been 
thrown down by tempest or lightning were set up 
more securely ; injured temples were consecrated 
anew. Monsters and hybrid children were thrown 
into the sea or buried alive ; adults who changed 
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their sex were banished to a desert island. A 
marriage disturbed by an earthquake or a celestial 
portent was postponed. Animals that spoke were 
supposed to be the mouthpieces of deities, and were 
maintained at the public expense. Whether certain 
other propitiatory rites, such as sacrifices, gifts, 
lustrations, and choirs of virgins, are of Greek, 
Koman, or Etruscan origin can hardly be decided 
in particular cases ; and it is also doubtful whether 
divination by observing the flight of birds was in- 
digenous to Etruria. Babylonian ideas make their 
influence strangely felt likewise throughout the 
Etruscan doctrine of ostmta, even in points of 
detail. 

33. The ‘Hbri rituales* (limitation , and cere- 
monies of consecration and foundation). — The 
libri riiuales contained also directions regarding 
ceremonies on particular occasions. Plots of land, 
houses, temples, and cities had to be orientated and 
limited Etrusco ritu ; pomerium and mundus seem 
originally to have been Etruscan terms. The arts 
of land-surveying and architecture enjoyed the sanc- 
tion of religion. The books of the gromatici con- 
tained an oracle of Vegoia (§§ 21, 29) regardingthe 
surveying and allotment of land {agrimensoresy 
350) ; the word gruma itself is most satisfactorily 
explained — in accordance with Etruscan analogies 
— as a derivative of the Gr. yvib/iuv (acc. -ova). The 
Etruscan temple-design and the Etruscan ritus for 
the foundation of cities were adopted by the Romans. 
The excavations made, at Marzabotto confirm 
the literary tradition. The investigation of Italian 
place-names has yielded a surprisingly large number 
of Etruscan forms ; and, as such names are nearly 
always attached to high places capable of being de- 
fended, they are in all likelihood to he explained on 
the theory that urban colonies of Etruscans, located 
above and amidst the Italic peasant farm-houses, 
were founded and named Etrusco ritu by the ruling 
families of Etruscan nationality ; though it is not, 
of course, to be supposed that these settlers, who, 
being relatively few in numbers, would soon be 
granted the rights of connuhium and commercium 
with the neighbouring peoples, were able to main- 
tain the distinctively Etruscan character of their 
new locations. 

34. The ‘libri rituales law.— In Etruria, legal 
institutions likewise formed a branch of religion. 
Thus we hear nothing of a separate legal code j the 
yp civile was merged in the jus sacrum of the re- 
ligious books. The law of property seems to have 
been connected in the closest way with the sacro- 
sanct art of land-surveying. The saying of Vegoia, 
found, as noted above, in the writings of the agri- 
memoresy finishes with words that suggest the 
phraseology of Oriental reli^ons : * propterea neque 
lallax neque bilinguis sis j ^sciplinam pone in corde 
tua.’ The perjurer and his oftspring were doomed 
to become fugitives and outcasts. The frightful 
penalties wreaked upon hermaphrodites in Etruria 
{§ 32) are found attached to certain crimes also in 
Roman Law. By a fortunate accident of trans- 
mission a representation of the solemn Etruscan 
rite of adoption has come down to us : a sketch on 
a mirror shows us the adult Herakles sucking the 
breast of Juno in the presence of the other Olympi- 
ans. Here the act of sucking signifies the rite of 
adoption, the child being admitted into Olympus 
in virtue of the milk-tie— a relationship wnich is 
quite common in the Caucasus, and whicn, through 
the influence of Islam, has become a universal law 
in the East. Cf. art. Fosterage. 

35. The ‘libri fatales’ and ‘libri Acherontici.’— 
The libri fatales and libri Acherontici — the books 
of fate and of death — were also included among the 
libri rituales. We have already spoken of the 
deification of souls (§ 20) ; and in accordance there- 
with the Acherontic books would appear to have 


contained certain elements of the Orphic-Pytha- 
gorean doctrine of metempsychosis, and, in the 
manner of the Orpines, they based the fact upon 
certain mysterious sacrifices. These books treated 
also of a certain respite of fate : * , . . sciendum 
secundum aruspicinae libros et sacra Acheruntia, 
quae Tages composuisse dicitur, fata decern annis 
quadam ratione diflerri . . . primo loco a Jove 
dicunt posse impetrari, post a fatis ’ (Serv. on JEn. 
viii. 398). Birthdays and other periods of life were 
accounted of great, and even critical, importance. 
The libri fatcUes assigned to human life a duration 
of twelve hebdomads ; hut, when life had extended 
to ten hebdomads, or seventy years, man could no 
longer delay the incidence of fate by propitiatory 
rites. From that stage onwards he must ask no- 
thing more from the gods ; and, even if he should 
survive for other two hebdomads, yet his soul is 
really sundered from his body, and the gods vouch- 
safe him no imthQT prodigia (Varro,in Censorinns, 
xiv. 6). 

36. ‘Saecula* ; cosmogony.— The doctrine of the 
periods of human life was adapted also to the life 
of the Etruscan city- State, appearing here as the 
doctrine of sceculay which we meet with again in 
the sphere of Roman history. It was believed that 
a respite from the menaces of fate foreboded in the 
ostenta scecularia could he secured by means of 
propitiatory ceremonies until the tenth sceculumy 
and that thereafter fate took its inexorable course. 
The ‘secular’ festivals were simply propitiations 
of the ostenta scectclaria. Conformably to the 
tradition regarding the scecula found in tne sacred 
books, the terminus a guo of Etruscan chronology 
was laid down as 967 B.O. — a date which is perhaps 
not without importance in regard to the appearance 
of the Etruscans in Italy. 

The Etruscan cosmogony was of a very remark- 
able character. According to the account of it 
given by Suidas Tvpptjvla), the demiurge ap- 
pointed twelve millenniums for his acts of creation, 
and assigned them severally to the twelve signs of 
the zodiac. In the first chiliad he created heaven 
and earth ; in the second, the firmament ; in the 
third, the sea, and the waters upon the land ; in 
the fourth, the great lights of heaven — ^sun, moon, 
and stars; in the fifth, everything in air, earth, 
and water that creeps and flies and runs upon four 
feet ; and in the sixth, man. Six thousand years 
had thus elapsed before the creation of man, and 
the human race should endure for six thousand 
years more. The similarity of this creation story 
to the Biblical account is unmistakable. Whether 
the source used by Suidas, and very vaguely indi- 
cated by him, had been composed under the influ- 
ence 01 the Biblical narrative, or whether his 
account really embodies an ancient Etruscan tradi- 
tion — in the sense, let us say, that Western Asiatic 
conceptions underlie both the Biblical and the 
Etruscan doctrine of the origin and the scecula of 
the world— is a problem which we are at present 
unable to solve. 

Litbra-ture. — I. General z K. O. Muller, JHe Btrttskery new 
ed. by W. Deecke, Stuttgart, 1877, ii. 1-196 : ‘ Yon der Religion 
u. Divination d. Etrusker ’ [still of value, especially for its com- 
prehensive account of the literary sources] ; the same writer in 
Ersoh-Gruber’s Allgem. Encyc.y Leipzig, 1830, s.r. ‘ Hetrurien,’ 
‘Hetrusker' (s=!jK’i;etn« deutseke Schrijftmy Breslau, 1847, i. 173- 
186) ; E. Gerhard, c/6er d. Gottheiten d. Etrusker : Mine in d. 
kgl. Akad. d. TTw. zu Berlin vorgelesem Ahhandlungy Berlin, 
1847 [deals with monumental sources, ]but with untenable mysti- 
cal interpretations] *, G. Dennis, The Cities and Cemeteries of 
Etruriay new, ed., London,, 1888, i. pp. liii~lx ; A. No^l Des 
Vergers, UEtrurie et les MrusqueSy Paris, 1862-64, i. 278-814 ; 
J. Martha, L'Art itrmque, Paris, 1889, pp. 266-283 : ‘ L*Archi- 
tecture religieuse,’ S13-S21: ‘La Sculpture relirieuse (Les 
Pip^ures mythologiques) ’ ; the same writer in Daremberg-Saglio, 
IhcU desAnt.yS.v. * Etrusci’ ; G. K6rte, in Pauly-Wissowa, s.v, 

* Etrusker,* vl 765-768. L.. A. Milani (Ausoniay i. [1906] 133) 
has promised a study on the Art and Relidon of the Etruscans. 
Further bibliographical particulars in G. Herbig, ‘Bericht 
uber d. Fortschritte d. Etruskologie fiir d, Jahre 18^1907,* in 
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Jahresher. iiber d. JFortschritte d>. klass. AUertumsvnssensch. 
cxl. (Leipzig, 1908) 79 ff. (‘ Religion,’ nos. 488-518; previous 
reports by W. Deecke, of. ib. under no. 6). Short summaries 
of the literature will be found also in many treatises on Roman 
and ancient history. 

II. For tee special subjects of tee paragrapes.^-t. 
For the calendar and astronomy : Miiller-Deecke, Etnisker, ii. 
300-316 ; C. Thulin, Die Goiter des Martianus Capella u, der 
Bronzeleber v. Piacenza, Giessen, 1906, pp. 76-81 ; cf. F. Boll, 
in Berl. philol. Wochenschr. xxviii. (1908), cols. 1372-79. For 
calendar dates and the Agram linen-roll : A. Torn, ‘ Etrusk, 
Monatsnamen,’ in Videnskabs-Selskabeta Skrifter, li., Histor.- 
Pilos. Kl., Christiania, 1902, no. 4 ; G. Herbig, ‘ Die etr. 
Leinwandrolle d. Agratner Nat.-Museums,’ in Ahhandl, d. kgl. 
bayer. Akad. d. Wissensch., Philos. -Philol, u. Histor. Kl. xxv. 
(Munich, 1911), no. 4, p. 43 (with additional literature). Collec- 
tions of Inscriptions : Corpus inscr. itaL, ed. A. Fabretti, Turin, 
1867, with three suppl. 1872-78, and G. F. Gamurrini, Appen- 
dice, Florence, 1880; Corpus inscr. etr., Leipzig, 1893 ff., edd. 
C. Pauli, 0- A. Danielsson, G. Herbig, B. Nogara ; more recent 
discoveries in the current issues of the ‘ iTotizie degli scavi * 
(Atti d. R. Acc. d. Lincei, Rome). 

3. For the ancient references to the Etruscan religion and the 
Mrusca disciplina: Miiller-Deecke, Mtrusker (as above); 
G. Schmeisser, Qucestionum de Etrusca disciplina partieula, 
Inaug. Diss., Breslau, 1872, also Die etr. DiscipHn, Programm, 
Liegnitz, 1881 ; A. Bouch4-Leclercq, Histoirede la diuination 
dans VantiquiU, iv. (Paris, 1882) 3-115 ; G. Wissowa, Rel. u. 
Kultm d. Rdmer^, Munich, 1912, pp. 543-649 ; C. O. Thulin, Die, 
etr. DiscipUn, i.-iii., Gothenburg, 1906-09. For Latin writers on 
the Etr. disciplina : M. Schanz, Gesch. d. rbm. Lit. i. 23, 
Munich, 1909, pp. 494-497; Scriptorum disciplinoe etr. frag- 
menta, coll. 0. Thulin, i., Berlin, 1906 ; E. Bormann, * Denk- 
maler etr. Schriftsteller,’ in the Jahreshefte d. osterr, arch. 
Inst. ii. (Vienna, 1899) 129-136. 

3. For the Agram roll : I. Krall, * Die etr. Mumienbinden des 

Agramer National-Museums,' DWAW^ Philos. -Hist. Kl. xli. 
(Vienna, 1892) 1-70 ; E. Lattes, ‘ Saggi e appunti intorno alia 
iscrizione etrusca della mummia,’ in Memorie d. R. Ist.-Lomb., 
Cl. di lett. e scienze stor. e mor. xix. (Milan, 1893) 133-389, and 
ckewhere; A. Torp, Etr. Beitrdge, i., ii., Leipzig, 1902-03; 
G. Herbig, Etr. Leinwandrolle (as above): a new ed. is in 
preparation for the QIE. i 

4. For sepulchral rolls and the puZena-rd)! : G. Herbig, op. 
Git. 11-18, 20-26. For the clay tablet of Capua: A. Torp, I 
* Bemerkungen zu d. etr. Inschrift von S. Maria di Capua,’ in 
Vidbens.-Selsk. Skrifter, ii., Hist.-Filos. KL, Christiania, 1906, 
no. 6. For the oippus Perusinus: CIE 4638. 

5. For the leaden tablet of Magliano : L. A. Milani, * II 
Piombo scritto di Magliano,’ in Mon. ant. dei Lincei, ii. (Rome, 
1893). For imprecatory tablets: F. Skutsch, in Pauly- 
Wissowa, s.t>. ‘ Etrusker,’ vi. 785 f., and elsewhere. For ABO 
monuments : A. Dieteiich, in Rhein. Mvs. f. Phil. Ivi. (1901) 
77-106 (cf. Kleine Schriftm, Leipzig, 1911, p. 202 If.). For ana- 
tomical votive gifts : L. Stieda, ‘ Uber altital. Weihgeschenke,’ 
in Mitteii. d. kaiserl. deutsch. arch. Inst., R6m. Abtheilung, xiv. 
C1899] 230-243 ; Anatomische Hefte, Abt. i., xvi. Q901) 1-83. 

6. For the bronze liver of Piacenza : W. Deecke, ‘ Das 
Templum von Piacenza,' Etrusk. Forschungen, iv., Stuttgart, 
1880, with Supplement, Etr. Forsch. u. Studien, ii. [1882] 66 ff. ; 
C. Thulin, Die Goiter d. Mart. Cap. (above under x), and cf. 
W. F. Otto, in Deutsche Lit.-Zeitung, 1909, cols. 1036-43; 
G. K6rte, * Die Bronzeleber von P.,’ in Rbm. Mitteii. xx. [1905] 
348-379. For Oriental analogues, see lit. in G. Herbig, Bericht 
(cf. above, under!.), esp. M. Jastrow, Die Religion Babyloniens \ 
u. Aswyriens, Giessen, 1905 ff., ii. 213-416. Of. art. Divination 
(Roman), vol. iv. p. 826^, notes 1 and 2. 

7. E. Gerhard, A. Kliigmann, G. Kbrte, Etr. Spiegel, 

Berlin, 1840-97 ; A. Furtwangler, Die antiken Gemmen, i.-iii., 
Leipzig, 1900 ; H. Bninn and G. Korte, I Rilievi deUe ume 
etrusche, i., iL, Rome. 1870-96; lit. on mural paintings in 
F. V. Stryk, Studien ub. d. etr. Kammergraber, Inaug. Diss, 
(Munich), Dorpat, 1910; W. Deecke, ‘Das etr. Miinzwesen’ 
(Etr. Forsch. ii.), Stuttgart, 1876. There exist as yet no really 
comprehensive works giving reproductions of the Etr. mural 
paintings^ coins, statues of deities, or vases (with the actual 
and genuine Etruscan paintings), 

8. Wissowa’s genetic analysis of the various orders of 
deities in Rom. religion (Religion u. Kultus, pt. iL sect. 1-6) 
is a masterpiece of method. 

9. A great deal of philological material relating to the names | 
of the gods will be found here and there in ime writings of 
W. Oorssen, S. Bugge, W. Deecke, 0. Pauli, and E. Lattes. : 
But, grateful as we are for much that has been written on 
points of detail, we cannot shut our eyes to the fact that nearly 
every attempt to explain these names etymologically has proved 
a failure. 

10 and X3. Artt. on individual ddties by W. Deecke and 
C. Pauli, in Boscher, and by C. Thulin and G. Herbig, in 
Pauly-Wissowa, s.w. 

xt. For Italic and Greek deities in Etruria: G. Wissowa, 
Religion, etc. ; W. F. Otto, in Pauly-Wmowa ; J. B. Carter, 
'Die Etrusker u. d. r6m. Religion/ in Rdm. Mittal, xxv, 
(1910) 7i-S8. For Gr. names of gods and heroes in Etr. form: 
W, Deecke, in Beitrdge z. Eunde d. indogerm. Spraehen, ed. 
Bezzenberger, h, (Gbttingen, 1878) 161-186. For (ttsii and) 
eau0a : Skutsch-Pontrandolfi, Xm Idngtta etrusca, Florence, 
1909, p. 16; G. Herbig, Etr. LeinwmtdroUe, p. 24 f.; for 
herm- and turms : G, Herbig, op. cdt. p. 25 ; for (oni and) 
mUanii G. Herbig, Gma, ir. 0912)173. 

13. On melkmr6i M. Breal, Jownal des Samnts, 1899, 


63 ff. For Egyptian deities in the Agram document: G. 
erbig, Etr. Leinwandrolle, 34-38. For the relations between 
Etruscans and pre-Hellenic civilization (with very dubious 
results): L. A Milani, in Studi e mat. di arch, e numism. L, 
ii. (1899-1905), and in the Rivista critica e storica, promotrice 
della mltura religiosa in Italia, vi. (1906); S. Bugge, Dets 
Verhdltnis d. Etrusker zu d. Indogermanen u. d. vorgriech. 
Bevblkerung Kleinasiens u. Griechenlands, Strassbuig, 1909. 
On fufiuTW : most recently W. Schulze, ‘ Znr Gesch. lat. Eigen- 
namen,' in AGG, Philol. -Hist. Kl., new ser., v. 6, no, 5 (Berlin, 
1904), p. 689 ; on^e5to?isand selvans ; C. Pauli, in Roscher, s.irv. 
For links between Etruria and Babylonia, see lit. to § 6 and 
§§ 

14. For the suffixes of Etr. words: Miiller-Deecke, Die 
Etrusker, ii. §§ 23, 24, and especially W. Schulze, op. cit. 
poAsim. Precarious conclusions regarding the formation of Etr, 

I divine names in C. Pauli, in Beitrdge z. Eunde d. indogerm. 

! Spraehen, ed. Bezzenberger, xxv. (GSttingen, 1900) 194-227, 

I xxvi. (1901) 48-^3. 

15. On the divine triad : C. Thulin, in Rhein. Mus.f, Philol., 
new ser. lx. [Frankfort, 1906) 266-261. On the ennead : the same 
author, Etr. DiscipHn (see under § a), i. 22-27, 32-49. On the 
dodecad of gods : G. Schmeisser, * De Etruscorum Deis Oon- 
sentibus qui dicuntur,' in Comrnentationes philol. in hmorem 
Aug. Reiferscheidii, Breslam 1884, pp. 29-34 ; F. Boll, Spheera, 
Leipzig, 1903, p. 477 f. ; C- Thulin, op. cit i. 27-32. 

xg. On the Roman lAres: G. Wissowa, Rel. u. Kult. d. 
Rdwer 2, 166-176 ; on the Etr. proper names resembling lar- 
W. Schulze, * Zur Gesch. lat. Eigennamen,’ 8Sf. ; for Lat. Ldra 
and Etr. lasa, cf. Wissowa, op. eit. 174, 286, note 6, and G. 
Kbrte, Etr. Spiegel, v. 9, note 2. Further information in C. 
Thulin, Gutter d. Mart. Capella, 42-46. 

x8. On the Di penates: Wissowa, op. cit. 161-166; C. 
Thulin, op. cit. 66-58. 

*9. On the Genius : W. F. Otto, in Pauly-Wissowa, s.v . ; 
dubious conclusions in C. Pauli, Altital. Studien, L (Hanover, 
1883) 69. 

ao. On deus animalu (divina anima), Etr. aisna hinOu : G. 
Herbig, Etr. Leinwandrolle, 41 f. 

ax. Forthe worship of mythological heroes: Mtiller-Deecke, 
Etrusker, ii, 279-292 ; for clan deities : W. Schulze, op. cit. 
(in x3) 122 f,, 166 f., 200, 252; W. F. Otto, Rhein. Mus. f, 
Philol., new ser.,lxiv. (1909)449-468; G. Herbig, Etr. Lein, 
wandrolle, 26 f. 

аа. On the Faliscan cult of Janus and Juno, cf. W. Deecke, 
Die Falisker, Strassburg, 1888, §§ S3, 81. Latest discussions of 
the nature and the Lat. names of Juno : W. F. Otto, in Philo- 
logus, Ixiv. (1906) 161-228, and H. Ehrlich, in Zeitsch. f. vergl. 
Sprachforsm., ed. Kuhn, xli. (1907) 283-287. 

93 . On the Etr. lasa : Aem. Schippke, De speculis Etrusds 
qucestionum partieula, i., Inaug. Dissert., Breslau, 1881 ; see 
also Lit. under § xg. 

84. For the fate-recording deities : G. Herbig, Etr. Lein- 
wandrolle, 13-18, 27 f. (with references to E. Lattes’ earlier 
articles on the subject). 

a5. On van0 and ctUlu. cf. G, Herbig, op. eit 12-19 ; on the 
Etruscan Charon : T. A, Ainbrosch, De Charonte Etrusco, 
Breslau, 1837 ; S. Rossi, II Tipo e iuMdo del Gharun etrusco, 
Messina, 1900 ; 0. Waser, ARW i. (1^8) 177-179. 

аб. For mantmi (not muantmi), cf, G. Herbig, GloUa, iv. 
(1912) 178 f. For the deification of souls, cf. lit. to 8 ao. For 
the figured covers of Etruscan sarcophagi, and the leetistemia 
deities : G. Herbig, op. cit 40. For the Etruscan tombs and 
their furnishings, cf, (besides numerous Italian monographs), 

B. Modestov, Introd. d Ihist nm., Paris, 1907, p. 362ff. ; 
Frova, La morte e roltretomba neZV arte etrusca, 1908, and the 
works of G. Dennis and J. Martha cited above (under 1.) ; 
F. V. Stryk (under §7). 

a/g. For lit. on the Etrusca disciplina, see under § a ; on the 
haruwices : A. Bouchi-Leclercq, in Daremberg-Saglio, s.v. ; 
C. Thulin, in Pauly-Wissowa, s.v. For other priestly titles, 
see W. Deecke, ‘Die etr. Beamten- u. Priestertitel' (Etr. 
Forsch. u. Stud. vL), Stuttgart, 1884, 

a8. Muller-Deecke, Die Etrusker, ii. 196-224: ‘Von den 
gottesdienstlichen Spielen, der Musik u. Orohestik der Etrus- 
ker ’ ; C. Thulin, Ital, sakraU Poesie u. Prosa, Berlin, 1906, 
pp. 1-14, 67-77 ; also the lit. to § 5. For human sacrifice : 
Miiller-Deecke, op. cit il. 20, 101, 110. 

ag. On Tages and Begoe : C. Thulin, Serijdorum disc. Mr, 
fragm. 3-11 (cf. W. Schulze, op. eit. 240) and 12-21. 

30 . For the Etr. doctrine of the lightning-flash : C. Thulin, 
Mtr. DiscipUn, {. ; cf. W. F. Otto, In Deutsche LU.-Zeihmg, 
1909, col. 1041 f. For Etr.-Bab. astronomy and astrology: 
F. Boll, in Berliner philol. Wochcimhr., 19W, cols. 137SW9; 
M. Jastrow, Relipim Bab, u. Assyr. ii. 742-744. 

3x. For harusp%cina : C. Thulin, op. dt. iL also lit. to || a, 
6 , and ag. For the Ronu-Etr. easttspMnna : G. Wissowa, Md. 
te, KuXt. d. Rlmer^, esp. 419 ; for Etr.-Bab. harmpicina ; II. 
Jastrow, op. dt. ii 216, 219, 320, note 3, 742. 

3a. For ostenta : C. Thulin, op. dt. ili T6-1S0 ; for the 
responsa haruspioum : G. Wissowa, op. oif., esp. 545 1 ; for 
Etr.-Bab. ostenta : M, Jastrow, op, eit, ii. 744, «p. notes t 
and 3; cf. Joh. Hunger, * E^bylonische Beromina nebst 
griechisch-rbrnischen Perallelen,’ in MVG xiv. [1909} 3, 1-178. 

33- For ‘limitation,’ and ceremonies of consecration and 
foundation, C. Thulin, op, dt. lii. 3-46. On the Lat. -Etr, 
gruma and Gr. yydfjiova, cf. W. Schulze, SBA W, Berlin, 1906, 
p. 709. For Etruscan place-names in Italy : W. Schulze, * Zur 
Gesch. latein. Eigenn., 622-5SS, 

34. For Etruscan law: C. Thulin, op. dt. iii. 62-66; C, 
Casati, Jus Ar^Uquum, Paris, 1S94, and Eldnents du droii 
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itrusqv^, Paris, 1895 ; J, Kohler (and A. Ehrenzweigr), ‘ Milch- 
verwandschaffc bei d. Etmskern,’ in ZVRW xviii. [1906] 73-75 

35 . For the UM fatales and libri Aoherontici : C. Thulin, 
op. ciit. iii. 57-75; G. Herbig, Etr.LeimmndrolU, 34 f., 41 f. 

36 . On scecuia: C. Thulin, iii. 63-75 ; A. Jeremias, Das AT 
im Lichte desalt. Orients^ Leipzig, 1906, pp. 63, note 2, 154 f. 

G. Herbig. 

EUCHARIST (to end of Middle Ages).— The 
title ‘ Eucharist,’ as applied to the central rite of 
the Christian Church, has its origin in the thanks- 
givings pronounced over the bread and cup by 
Christ at the Last Supper (Mk 14*^^^*, Mt 26^, Lk 
2217-19^ 1 Co 11®^). From early times the word was 
applied to the Christian ‘ thank- oflering,’ with 
special reference to the bread and wine over which 
the thanksgiving was pronounced {Didache^ 9 ; 
Ignatius, PKilad. 4, Smyrn. 6 ; Justin, Apol. i. 66). 
On the uses of the words eix^pt^rLa^ eiixapicrreir, 
see note by Hort in JThSt iii. 594 f. ; and on the 
later history of the parallel word e^XoyLdy based on 
the ‘blessing’ {€ 0 Xo 7 T)<ras, Mk 14^^ [Mt 26**^®]) pro- 
nounced at the institution, see Bnghtmsji, Liturgies 
Eastern and Western, Oxford, 1896, Index. There 
is no instance of these uses of the word eir^apurHa 
in the NT, where the terms employed to denote 
the common meal of the Christians with which 
the Eucharist was associated are ‘the breaking 
of bread ’ {ij KXda-is rov diftrov, K\dv dprov, Ac 2^'** 
20^‘ 1 Co 10^® ; in the last ‘ the cup of blessing ’ is 

also referred to) and ‘ supper of the Lord ’ {KvpiaKhv 
Mvvov, 1 Co 11^ ; see below). From the presenta- 
tion in the rite of bread and wine regarded as an 
offering of the fruits of the earth, along with the 
prayers and thanksgivings of the worshippers, the 
term ‘sacrifice’ {dvaLa, Did. 14) or ‘offering’ (Iren. 
adv. Hcer. IV. xviii. 1, eceUsice oblatio ; cf. Clement 
of Rome, ad Cor. 40, 44) came to be applied to the 
rite. Later expansions of this earlier language 
will be illustrated in the course of the present 
article. See, further, Drews, PBE^, art. ‘ Euchar- 
istie.’ 

I. The Eucharist in the New Testament. 
— I. Accounts of the Last Supper.— The four 
passages dealing with the Last Supper are Mt 
26^-29, Mk 1422 -^, Lk 22ie-«>, 1 Co ll^s-se. Of these 
four accounts Mt. is dependent on Mk. ; St. Paul 
supplies fresh features, while Lk. exhibits im- 
portant differences from the other three. Accord- 
ing to the Synoptists and St. Paul, Jesus on the 
evening before His arrest, during a meal with His 
disciples, took bread, and pronounced over it a 
blessing or thanksgiving {eiXoyific-as, Mt., Mk. ; 
eirxaptaT'fiiras, Lk., Paul ; the words are nearly 
synonymous— see 1 Co 14^®; the ‘blessing’ or 
‘thanksgiving* is an act of praise addressed to 
God). The bread was distributed to the disciples 
with the words ‘This is my body.’ Then Jesus 
took the cup, and, having given thanks (e^xapt<r- 
Tijo-ay, Mt., Mk.), He gave it to them and said: 
‘This is my blood of the covenant which is shed 
for many* {Mp ttoXXw, Mk. ; irepl iroXXwj/, Mt. ; 
Paul has ‘ the new covenant in my blood ’ ; so Lk. 
acc, ^ to the textm receptm). After the words 
‘ This is my body ’ Paul has ‘ which is for you {rb 
inrkp bfiwv), and this is^ expanded by the textns re- 
ceptus of Lk. into ‘which is given for you.’ Simi- 
larly, Mt. expands the words of Mk. about ‘the 
blood shed for maiw’ by the addition ‘unto re- 
mission of sins.’ Mt. alone has the injunctions, 
after the delivery of the bread and the cup, ‘ Eat,’ 
‘Drink ye all or it,* while Mk. has simply ‘and 
they all drank of it.* Mk. also records that it was 
after they had drunk of it that the words ‘ This is 
my blood,’ etc., were spoken, whereas Mt. connects 
both the commands to eat and to drink closely with 
the statements ‘This is my body,’ ‘This is my 
blood.* Paul and the textm receptus of Lk. add 
the ^command, ‘Do this for my memorial* \rovro 
roictTf ds r^v ipiijv avip.v'fienv) after the words ‘ This 


is my body ’ ; and Paul has the same words, with 
the addition ‘as often as ye drink it,’ after the 
words about the cup (the injunction in connexion 
with the cup is not found in the textus receptus of 
Lk.). Paul and the textus receptus of Lk. assert 
that it was ‘after they had supped* that the 
thanksgiving over the cup was pronounced. In 
Mt. and Mk. the account concludes with the 
words, ‘Verily I say unto you, I will no longer 
drink of the fruit of the vine, until that day when 
I drink it new (Mt. adds ‘with you’) in the 
Kingdom of God’ (‘ my Father,’ Mt.). The words 
are absent from Lk. in this connexion, but similar 
words appear earlier in his account, in connexion 
with the thanksgiving over a cup and the delivery 
of it, before the blessing of the bread. St. Paul’s 
account concludes with the words, ‘ for as often as 
ye eat this bread, and drink the cup, ye proclaim 
the Lord’s death until he come ’ (in which 
Schweitzer sees a reminiscence of the concluding 
words in the accounts of Mt. and Mk.). 

The main problem in the NT account of the institution centres 
in Lk. Westcott and Hort, on the ground of the omission of 
vv.i9b. 20 in some early Western authorities, regard these words 
as a later insertion (see Sanday, in HDjB ii. 636). But the re- 
sultant text is full of difficulty. According to their reading, in 
vv.15-18 Jesus alludes to His desire to eat this Passover with 
them before He suffers, and declares that He will not eat of it, 
until it be fulfilled in the Kingdom of God. Then follows a 
thanksgiving over a cup, and its delivery to them to be divided 
amongst them, with no reference to the words about His blood, 
but merely with the statement that He ‘ will not drink hence- 
forth of the fruit of the vine, until the Kingdom of God come ’ 
(some MSS omit the words airb tov vuv). Then in v.i9a follows 
the account of the thanksgiving over the bread, which is broken 
and given to them with the words, ‘ This is my body.’ 

Those who adopt the reading of Westcott and Hort regard 
V.17 as taking the place of the narrative in Mt. and Mk. about 
the cup, which thus precedes the blessing pronounced over the 
bread (for this order, which follow's the common Jewish order 
of the benedictions at meals, cf. Didache, 9). According to this 
interijretation, the sacramental significance of the acts of Jesus 
is indicated only in the case of the bread. But the omission of 
the words recorded by the other Synoptists with reference to 
the cu^ is in any case difficult to explain. Moreover, the 
parallelism exhibited in vv.is-is suggests that these verses are 
closely connected, and form a narrative distinct from that in 

v. i9a, which thus becomes a mere isolated fragment. Hence it 
may be argued that the text of Westcott and Hort represents 
a transition between two types of text, the one containing only 
vv.15-18, the other being that represented in the received text 
of Lk. On the former supposition the whole of v.is would be an 
interpolation from St. Paul; andLk., like the Fourth Gospel, 
would then contain no account of the institution of the rite 
(Blass, Philology of the Gospels, London, 1898, p. 179 f.). There 
is, however, no manuscript authority for the omission of the 
first part of v.is. On the other supposition the textus recept%i>s 
of Lk. represents the original reading, and the variations and 
omissions are explained as due to the difficulty created in the 
minds of scribes by the existence of two cups in Lk.’s account. 
Of those who accept the textus receptus of Lk., some regard 
vv.15-18 as referring, at least in the intention of the author of 
Lk., to the Paschal meal (see, however, § a), and as having no 
reference to the Eucharist, the account of which follows in 

w. 19-20 (Resch, Holtzmann, Schweitzer^. Schweitzer regards 
the account in Lk. as due to editorial revision, and as possessing 
no independent value. It has been suggested in this connexion 
that the rearrangement of his material by Lk. has been carried 
out with the object of bringing the account into accord with 
the ritual of the Passover, and that the first cup is intended to 
represent that which began the Paschal ritual, while the second 
cup is placed, as in the Paschal ritual, at the end of the meal 
(cf. Goguel, L' Eucharistic, p, 64). Others, however, regard 
vv. 15-18 as a doublet, containing a distinct account of the Supper 
from that found in vv.is- 20(Batiffol, Etudes, 2nd ser., p. 32; 
Blakiston, JThSt iv, 648 f.). A further stage is represented in 
the opinion which attaches exclusive importance to vv.l5-l8, 
and finds in them clue to the real interpretation of the 
Supper (Loisy, Les EvangUes synoptiques, ii. 636 f. ; Andersen, 
Abendmahl, 36 f.). But it is a purely arbitrary reconstruction 
of the history which leaves out of account the tradition pre- 
served in the other Synoptists and in St. Paul. 

2 . Significance of the Supper.— As to the signifi- 
cance of the words and Acts of Jesus at the Supper 
there has been a wide divergence of opinion in 
modem discussions of the suWect (for useful 
summaries, s^ee A Schweitzer, Das Abendmahl ; 
Loisy, Les EvangUes synoptigues, ii. 535, note 1 ; 
Goguel, UEucharistie, p. 1 ff.). Individual scholars 
have emphasized severally some particular aspect 
of the rite, and have denied that it contained any 
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other reference. The brevity of our accounts 
leaves much unexplained. Possibly Jesus intended 
His acts and words to be interpreted by the ex- 
perience of the disciples (cf. Kobinson, EBi^ art. 
‘Eucharist’), in the light of the events which 
followed and the new relationship with Him upon 
which the disciples entered after the llesurrection. 

The chief lines along which the interpretation of 
the Supper has been sought are as follows. 

(1) The setting of the meal points to its associa- 
tion with other similar Jewish religious meals, in 
which there was a solemn benediction of the bread 
and cup, followed at the close by a prayer of 
thanksgiving spoken by the president (von der 
Goltz, Tischgebete und Ahmdmahlsgehete, Leipzig, 
1905, p. 71). The prayers of the Didache (cc. 9, 
10) exhibit the influence of such Jewish formulae, 
and the reference to the ‘ breaking of bread ’ not 
only in the early chapters of Acts (2^2*'*®), but also 
in Ijk 24®®"®®, points to the possibility that the Last 
Supper had links with previous meals which our 
Lord had shared with His disciples. From this 
point of view it would sum up and perpetuate that 
relationship with Him which had been theirs in the 
days of His ministry. 

(2) A second feature of the meal is its connexion 
with the coming death of Christ. The breaking of 
the bread and the outpouring of the wine were * an 
acted parable’ (Jiilicher), by which Christ consoled 
His disciples, declaring to them that His coming 
death was destined to be a source of blessing to 
them. This idea, which is clearly expressed in St. 
Paul’s interpretation of the body as ‘ that which is 
for you ’ (rd inrkp {/jjlQv, 1 Co 1 1®**), is implied in Mt. 
and Mk. by the reference to the blood as ‘ shed for 
many’ (Mt 26®®, Mk 14®^), and by the interpretation 
given to it in Mt. as ‘unto remission of sins.’ The 
separate mention of the body and the blood in this 
connexion shows that it is the body as slain which 
is spoken of, and rules out all interpretations such 
as that, e,g,t of Andersen, which regards * the body ’ 
as a Pauline phrase, equivalent to ‘the Church,’ 
adopted and misunderstood by Mk. from St. Paul. 
In tnis way we can explain the idea of the rite as 
a commemoration of the death of Christ, which is 
emphasized in the account of St. Paul (1 Co 11®^^*). 

(3) A further point is emphasized in our Lord’s 
reference to the cup as ‘my blood of the cove- 
nant’ (Mt., Mk.), or, according to St. Paul (and 
the ttxtus rec&ptus of Lk.), ‘the new covenant in 
my blood.’ This aspect has been dwelt upon by 
Holtzmann {NT Theol., Freiburg, 1896-97, i. 296 f.), 
who finds in it the clue to the meaning of Clirist’s 
action in the Supper. The words refer to Ex 24®, 
where, at the ratification of the Sinaitic covenant, 
Moses sprinkles the people with the blood of the 
victim, saying, ‘Behold the blood of the covenant.’ 
According to this view, our Lord intended by His 
act to declare the abrogation of the Old Covenant 
and of the Law, and the inauguration of a new re- 
lationship between the disciples and God. In this 
connexion St. Paul’s phrase ‘ new (iratvi}) covenant 
in my blood’ is a natural interpretation of the 
simpler words found in Mk. and Mt., with a prob- 
able allusion to Jer 31®k For a fuller expansion 
of the thought in the light of Christian experience, 
see He 8-9, where reference is made botn to Jer 
31®^"®^ and to Ex 24®. Holtzmann’s further conten- 
tion, that the words of Christ contain no reference 
to an expiatory death, is not consistent with the 
language recorded by the Synoptists and St. Paul. 
The latter, as we have seen, speaks of ‘ the body 
which is for you’ {rb bwhp expanded in the 
teztm receptus of Lk. into ‘ which is given for you ’)- 
Similarly, Mt. and Mk. speak of the blood as 
‘poured out for many,’ which Mt. further inter- 
prets as ‘unto remission of sins.’ Moreover, the 
reference to Ex 24® points to a covenant based 




upon a sacrifice, and in the parallel passage Jer 
31®^"®^ there is a reference to the forgiveness of 
sins in connexion with the new covenant. Such 
language is fully in accordance with the early 
Christian interpretation of the death of Christ (cf, 
1 Co 15®, Mk 10« Mt 20®®). 

(4) The delivery by Jesus to the disciples of the 
bread and the cup, accompanied by the command, 
‘Take’ (Mk., Mt.), ‘Brink ye all of it’ (Mt.), has 
been interpreted as conveying the idea of a be- 
stowal of spiritual food and drink, of which the 
bread and wine were representative symbols. The 
meal as such was to be a memorial feast of the 
death of Christ, and the bread and wine, received 
with thanksgiving in remembrance of Christ’s 
death, are designated His body and blood, which 
are given for the nourishment of the soul (cf. 
Harnack, ‘Brod u. Wasser,’ TU vn. ii. 117 if.). 
This idea is illustrated by St. Paul’s implied com- 
parison of the manna and water in the wilderness 
with the Christian sacraments, and his reference 
to them as ‘^iritual food’ and ‘spiritual drink’ 
(1 Co 10®"'J). it also finds expression in the prayers 
of the Didache (eh. 10). It is this aspect of the 
Sacrament from which the author of the Fourth 
Gospel starts in the discourse of ch. 6, which con- 
tains an implied reference to the Christian Sacra- 
ment, though the author nowhere records its insti- 
tution. In that chapter we find developed the 
thought of Christ as the Bread of Life, who gives 
to men His flesh to eat and His blood to drink. 
The language used has points of contact with the 
OT, Rabbinical teaching (‘to eat the years of the 
Messiah,’ or ‘to eat the Messiah’), and the lan- 
guage of Philo (the Logos the food of the soul) ; 
while the terms used (‘flesh’ and ‘spirit’) form 
the starting-point of the theology of Ignatius and 
Justin, and prepare the way for the conception of 
the Sacrament as the extension of the Incarnation. 
The general idea is a spiritual assimilation of 
Christ in the higher elements of His humanity. 

The conception of the Christian Sacrament as a meal following? 
upon a sacrifice lav near at hand in the allusion to Ex 24, where 
the covenant sacrifice is followed by a sacrificial meal (Ex 24^^ 
‘they saw God, and did eat and drink’). A similar reference 
has been seen in He where, whatever be the interpreta- 
tion of the word * altar,’ it is urged that the idea of the writer 
seems to be that the superiority of the new covenant consistn 
in the fact that, while, in the chief sacrifice of the 0ay of Atone- 
ment, the priests were not allowed to partake of the fiesfa of 
the sacrifice, the Christian sacrifice provides at onoe an atone- 
ment and a means of communion. But this interpretation 
reads more into the passage than can legitimately be inferred 
from it. 

(5) The words with which Mk. and ML conclude 
their account, and in which Jesus declares, ‘ I will 
no longer drink of the fruit of the vine, until that 
day when I drink it new in the Kingdom of God,’ 
contain an allusion to the Jewish belief which re- 
presented the coming Messianic age under the 
form of a banquet, and described its blessings 
under the form of eating and drinking. Starting 
from these words in Mk 14®®, some modem scholars 
have explained the words and actions of Jesus at the 
Supper in an eschatological sense. The pioneer in 
this interpretation was Spitta ( Urchrutenihumt i), 
who illustrates at great length from the Prophets 
and Wisdom literature of the OT, as well as from 
Jewish apocalyptic and later Rabbinical writings, 
the idea of the Messianic feast, in which the 
Messiah Himself is the food of the subjects of the 
Kingdom (among the OT passages referred to are 
Is 25®"® 55^"®, Ps 132« Pr 9®"®, Sir 16® 24^®-s“; cf. 
Mt 22®*% Lk 14^®** 22®®"®®). He further sees in the 
words of Jesus an allusion to the Bavidic-Messianic 
covenant (see § a). According to this interpreta- 
tion, the ideas or Jesus were whollv <»ntred in the 
future, and had no reference to His d^th* He 
turned away from the present, with its prospect of 
suffering and death, to the future Kingdom, in 

I which, as Messiah, He would bestow on His 
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disciples the blessings of the coming age. The 
meal was thus a foretaste of the Messianic feast. 
Spitta’s illustrations of the thought of the spirit- 
ual assimilation of the Messiah are instructive and 
valuable, but his denial that the words and actions 
of Jesus in regard to the meal have any connexion 
with His death does great violence to the narra- 
tives of the Gospel. 

The eschatological view has also been main- 
tained by A. Schweitzer, who in his two works. 
Das Ahmdmafd in Zusammmhang mit dem Lehm 
Jesu tend der Gesch. des Urchristentliums (1901), 
and Von JReimarus zu Wrede (1906), has pleaded 
for a fuller recognition of the eschatological char- 
acter of the teaching and acts of Jesus. Starting 
from St. Mark’s account, which he regards as the 
most authentic, he finds the kej to the meaning 
of the Supper in the words, ‘ I will no longer drink 
of the fruit of the vine, until that day when I drink 
it new in the Kingdom of God.’ But, unlike 
Spitta, he recognizes the connexion of the words 
or Jesus with the thought of His coming sufferings. 
The thought of suffering, however, is brought into 
connexion with the eschatological expectation : 
Jesus spoke to the disciples, not of His death, but 
of His death and speedy re-union with them in 
the feast in the ‘Kingdom’ {Abendmahl^ p. 61). 
Similarly he interprets the feeding of the five 
thousand as a foretaste of the Messianic meal ( Von 
Meimarus zu Wrede, p. S72f.). By distributing 
bread to the multitude, He consecrates them to be 
partakers of the coming Messianic feast, and gives 
them a pledge that, ‘ as they had been His table- 
companions in the time of His obscurity, so should 
they be also in the time of His glory’ (p. 373). The 
feeding was more than a love-feast or communion- 
feast. It was a sacrament of deliverance. The 
Last Supper at Jerusalem had the same sacramental 
significance. The action of Jesus in distributing 
the bread and wine is an end in itself, and the 
meaning of the feast depends upon the fact that 
He personally distributes the food. The words 
spoken during the distribution with reference to 
the propitiatory meaning of His death do not 
touch the essence of the feast, but are accessary 
(p. 377). The doubtful feature of this interpreta- 
tion is the attempt to find the central idea of the 
Supper in the words of Mk 14^® rather than in the 
words spoken with reference to the bread and 
wine, and connecting them with the body and blood 
of J esus and His coming death. But that there was 
some such eschatological reference in the Supper, 
by which the disciples were pointed forward to the 
coming Kingdom, and their fellowship with Jesus 
as the Messiah, seems clear not only from the 
language of the Synoptists, but also from the echo 
of that language found in the words with which 
St. Paul concludes his account in 1 Co 11^, ‘As 
often as ye eat this bread, and drink the cup, ye 
proclaim the Lord’s death until He come.’ 

The eschatological interpretation enables us to 
reconstruct more exactly the milieu amid which 
the words of Jesus were spoken at the Supper, 
even if it does not exhaust their reference. It 
also throws light upon the language of St. Paul, 
and the spirit in wnich the early Christian com- 
munity, with its eager hope of the Second Coming, 
continued to observe the rite. 

(6) The attempt to find a sacrificial meaning in 
the terms of the command, ‘Do this as my 
memorial,’ recorded by St. Paul, and found in 
the textus receptus or Lk., has not gained the 
general assent of scholars. With the possible 
exception of St. Paul’s words (*ye proclaim the 
Loid^s death until he come’) in 1 Co 11*^, the NT 
throws no light upon the way in which the words 
woitiv (‘ do ’) and &vdjxyr}<ns ( ‘ memorial ’) were inter- 
preted in Apostolic times ; and Justin Martyr I 


{Dial. c. Tryph. 41) stands alone among 2nd cent, 
writers in interpreting Troteiv in a sacrificial sense 
(‘ofier’). The conception of the Eucharist as a 
sacrifice, which appears already in the Didache, 
arose from more general considerations than the 
interpretation of the particular words xotetv and 
dvdfivi(j<n$ used by St. Paul. 

In the above discussion the question of the relation of the 
Eucharist to the Passover meal has been left for separate treat- 
ment. The setting of the Supper in the Synoptic accounts 
implies that it was a Passover meal (see Mt 26^7, Jik 1412 ^ 
Lk 227). According to that account, Christ sent the disciples 
to prepare the Passover on ‘ the first day of unleavened bread,* 
which Mk. and Lk. identify with the day on which the Passover 
lamb was killed. The Supper took place on the evening of the 
same day. Again, the words of Lk 22^5 (‘ with desire I have 
desired to eat this Passover with you’), in the setting in which 
they occur in the Lucan narrative (see, however, below), imply 
that the meal was the Passover. Paschal references have been 
seen in St. Paul’s account of the institution (1 Oo ll23f.), e,g. 
the word * memorial ’ (cf . Ex 121^) ; the ‘ proclamation ’ (^aray- 
yeAAere) of the death, corresponding to the Haggada ; the * cup 
of blessing,’ corresponding to the third cuij of the Passover 
meal (against this reference, see Spitta, op. cU. p. 248 ; Bickell, 
Messe und Pascha, Eng. tr., The Lord’s Supper and the 
Passover Ritual, by Skene, Edinburgh, 1891, p. 163). Again, 
the reference to Christ’s death and its sacrificial character 
undoubtedly arises more naturally out of Paschal associations 
than it would do if the meal were an ordinary one. On the 
other hand, the accounts of Mk. and Mt. exhibit no distinct- 
ively Paschal features, but refer simply to the covenant-sacrifice 
of Ex 248 (against this argument, see Lambert, The Sacraments 
in the NT, pp. 263, 297 f.). 

But the most serious difficulty connected with the identifica- 
tion of the Last Supper with the Passover meal arises out of 
the conflicting chronological notices in the Synoptists and in 
St. John. The day on which Christ sent the disciples to pre- 
pare the Passover is identified in Mk I 412 (on which Lk- and 
Mt. depend) with ‘the first day of unleavened bread, when 
they sacrificed the Passover.’ Jewish scholars are agreed that 
this date contains a contradiction, as the first day of unleavened 
bread was the 16th of Nisan, while the day of the Passover was 
the 14th of Nisan. It has been suggested that there is some 
corruption in the source which underlies our Synoptists, and 
that the original Aramaic text may have had something like 
‘before the day of unleavened bread’ (Resch), or ‘the day of 
unleavened bread drew nigh, and the disciples drew nigh to 
Jesus’ (Chwolson, Pas letzte Passamahl Christi, ed. Leipzig, 
1908, p. 11; on p. 178 f. a different solution is suggested). 
Other facts in the Synoptic account seem to contradict the idea 
that the Last Supper was the Passover. Such are the notice 
of time in Mk 14i* 2 , ‘after two days was the feast of the Pass- 
over,’ and the words of the priests, * not on the feast day, lest 
there be a tumult of the people.’ Again, the reference to the 
carrying of arms (Mk 1447), the incident of the trial, and the buy- 
ing of spices are all inconsistent with the idea that the Passover 
feast had begun, since work of all kinds was prohibited on the 
feast. Lastly, the account in St. John plainly contradicte the 
Synoptists in their representation of the Passover feast as the 
day of the crucifixion (Jn 13^, the Supper was ‘ before the Pass- 
over’ ; Jn 1828, the Jews would not enter the hall of Pilate, 
that they might not be defiled, hut might eat the Passover; 
Jn 1914, the day of the crucifixion was ‘the preparation of the 
Passover’; Jn 1928, the identification of Jesus with the Pass- 
over lamb, implied in the reference to Ex 1246, Nu 9 i 2 ). Hence 
two theories have been propounded : (1) The theory of an 
anticipated Passover. This view is maintained by Chwolson, 
op. cit p. 81 f., who explains such anticipation by the suggestion 
that in the year of the crucifixion the 14th of Nisan fell upon 
a Sabbath, and that this led to the transference of the day on 
which the lambs were offered, and to a divergence of custom 
as to the time of the Passover meal. But this argument is 
strained and artificial. Another explanation of such a possible 
anticipation is suggested by M. Power, The Anglo-Jewisk 
Calendar for every Day in the Gospels (London, 1902) ; see 
Lambert, JTkSt iv. 192 f. (2) A different interpretation of the 
problem is supplied by the theory that the Last Supper was 
the l^iddush, or weekly ‘sanctification,’ of the Sabbath— a 
domestic ceremony, in which a cup of wine, and bread, sjte 
solemnly blessed and distributed to the household before the 
evening meal. The J^iddiish also preceded great festivals, 
including the Passover. This theory explains the order in the 
account of Lk., where the thanksgivi]^ over a cup precedes 
that pronounced over the bread (cf. 1 Co lOi®- 21 j Didache, 9). 
This view was propounded by Box (JThSt iii. 367-S69), and stjU 
earlier by Spitta {Urchristenthum, i. 247); cL also Drews, 
PRB^ V. 663, art. ‘Eucharistic,’ and Batiffol (Etudes, ii. 43- 
46). According to this view, Christ did not keep the actual 
Passover with His disciples, but only its preparatory E'^ddiish 
(it is in this sense accordingly that Mk 14 ^ 2 . 14 must be under- 
stood). In this connexion it may he noticed that the words 
of Lk 2216 (‘with desire I have desired to eat this Passover 
with you before I suffer ’), apart from their context in the 
Lucan narrative, might indicate an unfulfilled desire (ef- 
JThSt ix. 669 f,). But against this view that we have a descrip- 
tion of the piiddush in the accounts of the Synoptists must he 
set the order of Mk., Mt., and St. Paul, in which the thanks- 
giving over the bread precedes the thanksgiving over the oup. 
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Moreover, according to Mk., it was ^ while they were eating’ 
that Jesus broke bread, and St. Paul describes the blessing of 
the cup as taking place ’after the supper’ (so Lk. in teztus 
receptus). Our accounts are too short, and the writers probably 
too little interested in the external procedure at the Supper, 
to enable us to attain any certainty as to the exact details. 
Ihe general structure of Jewish ceremonial prayers appears to 
have been much the same as those of ordinary Jewish household 
prayers, and the parallels adduced prove little more than that 
our L<ord availed Himself of the ordinary Jewish forms of 
blessing employed at meals. 

In any case the Last Supper took place amid the associations 
of the Paschal season ; and, whether in the words and acts of 
Jesus there is an implied reference to the Passover or not, the 
association of the Eucharist with the Passover was a natural 
one, though we may have to admit that the Paschal features 
in the language of St. Paul represent the later reflexion of a 
period when the idea of Christ as the true Passover (1 Co 67, 
Jn 1936) had influenced the conception of the institution. 

3 . The Eucharist in Apostolic times.— ( 1 ) In 
the early chapters of Acts mention is made of a 
meal, ‘ the breaking of bread ' (Ac 2^* ^), as one 
of the characteristics of the life of the early church 
at Jerusalem. In the former of the two passages 
(Ac 2^^) it occurs in close connexion with the men- 
tion of ‘the fellowship’ which marked the early 
disciples, and is followed by the mention of * the 
prayers’ (on the connexion of the clauses, see 
Kobinson, HDB, art. ‘ Communion ’). In the 
second passage (Ac 2 “*®) there is an implied con- 
trast between the daily public attendance of the 
disciples at the Temple-worship, by which they 
showed their loyalty to the religion of their 
countrymen, and the distinctive Christian act of 
‘breaking bread at home.’ The main clause of 
the sentence in v.'*®, ‘they took their food with 
gladness and singleness of heart,’ (a) may indi- 
cate that this ‘ breaking of bread ’ formed part of 
an ordinary meal, or (b) it may be a general 
expression summing up the participial clauses 
TpoaKaprepovvres . . . xXwi/res, and expressing in 
Biblical language (cf. Lv 26®) the joy which per- 
vaded the life of the early community (Batiftbl). 
In any case the meal was an expression of fellow- 
ship, and doubtless had a religious character (see 
above, § 2 ( 1 )). Spitta, who sees in Ac 2 ^^ a refer- 
ence to the Agape, maintains that it was inevitable 
that the thoughts of those who partook of these 
meals should go hack to the words of Christ at 
the Supper {op. cit. p. 289). Thus the meal would 
naturally assume a Eucharistic character, and, we 
may add, include Eucharistic acts. ^ The next 
mention of the ‘ breaking of bread * is in Ac 
where, during St. Paul’s stay at Troas, there was 
a gathering ‘ on the first day of the week to break 
bread.’ The whole account indicates greater 
formality than is implied in Ac The men- 

tion of the ‘ first day of the week ’ (cf . 1 Co 16^), 
the ‘many lights’ m the upper room, and the 
discourse of St. Paul, followed by the breaking of 
bread, all point to a solemn religious gathering 
for worship. 

(2) St. Paul’s account of the Eucharist at Corinth 
(1 Co throws fuller light upon the frag- 

mentary notices contained in Acts. From his 
account it appears that the Corinthians assembled 
for a meal, including, probably at its close [Drews, 
FBJS ® v» 662, suggests that it was at the begpning ; 
«o Box, JThSt iii. 365 f.], the Eucharistic com- 
memoration, which, as St. Paul reminds them, had 
been commanded by the Lord at the Last Supper, 
and which constituted a solemn memorial of His 
death * until he come.’ The whole account implies 
that the Eucharist formed part of a meal (e.^. 

‘ when ye come together to eat ’ ; ‘ each one m 
eating liw rtp <f><iye2v1 taketh beforehand his own 
supper’ ; lastly, the form in which St. Paul re- 
cords the institution of the cup, ‘ as often as ye 
shall drink ’), though, from its association with the 
solemn Eucharistic acts, the whole meal should be 
regarded as ‘ a supper of the Lord ’ {KvpiaKdv is em- 
phatic). To this meal each brought his own pro- 


visions ; but, instead of waiting for the general 
distribution, the richer members ate beforehand 
what they had brought, and by greed and selfish- 
ness and excess turned the meal into a private 
supper {tdiov deiiryov). Thus the sense of fellow- 
ship was lost, and it became impossible to eat a 
‘ supper of the Lord.’ Such unworthy participa- 
tion made a man ‘guilty of the body and the 
blood of the Lord,’ and showed a failure to ‘ discern 
the body.’ 

With ‘guilty of the body and the Wood of the Lord’ cf. 
He 6®, which refers to the sin of those who ‘crucify the Son 
of God afresh,’ and He 1029 (‘who hath trodden under foot 
the Son^ of God, and hath counted the Wood of the covenant, 
wherewith he was sanctified, an unholy thing'). Spitta sug- 
gests that St. Paul may have had Judas in mind. This guilt 
arises from the relationship established between the brew of 
the Eucharist and the Lord's sacrificed body (t& irtafia to itir^p 
vfilap) on the one hand, and the Lord’s cup ana the * new cove- 
nant in his blood ’ on the other. In the words * not discerning 
the body ’ (omit tov Kvpiov with the best MSS), St. Paul is referring 
primarily to the body of but it is possible that he has in 
view the more inclusive sense of * body ^ (note to o-w/xa, not to 
o*w/xa KoX t6 alpoLy though Kal vlvtav precedes) referred to 
in 1 Oo 1016* 17. By his selfish action the richer brother failed 
to realize that the sacred meal was a fellowship of believers with 
Christ and one another. It was the sacrament of their incor- 
poration In Christ. The abuses at Corinth turned it into a 
private meal. 

(3) In another passage of the same epistle (1 Co 

10^®^')j St. Paul dwells upon the inconsistency of 
Christians taking part in idolatrous feasts. In this 
connexion he refers to the Christian sacrament of 
the ‘fellowship of the body and blood of Christ.’ 
His language is suggested by the associations of 
the sacrificial feast — an institution which finds a 
place not only in Semitic life, hut also in Greek 
religion, as well as in early tribal relimons. Ac- 
cording to this conception, the sacrifice is not 
merely an offering to the Deity. The worshippers 
partake of the food of the sacrifice, and in this way 
a communion is established between the Deity and 
His worshippers, as well as between the worship- 
pers themselves. Thus to partake of a sacrifice 
implies fellowship with the Deity who is wor- 
shipped (1 Co Similarly, St. Paul says 

‘the cup of blessing which we bless’ and ‘the 
bread which we break ’ are ‘ a fellowship ’ {Koivofvla) 
of the blood and of the body of Christ, and 
Christians cannot consistently partake of the 
table of the Lord and of the table of devils. 
This aspect of the Christian rite St. Paul develops 
on striking and original lines. The Christian 
sacrament is at once a means of spiritual com- 
munion with Christ and of corporate fellowship. 
By participation in the one bread the partakers 
become one body. The ‘ fellowship of the body of 
Christ ’ would appear to have suggested to him the 
larger conception of the body of Christ (cf. 1 Co 
12 *^ 13), in which Christ and the members of Christ 
form one whole and are inseparably united (cf. 
Kobinson, loc. cit.). In the same way, as we have 
seen, he interprets the cup to mean ‘ the new cove- 
nant in my blood’ (ct. Mk., Mt.), where again the 
idea is of the fellowship of believers with God and 
one another, effected through the death of Christ. 
(For a later development of the whole conception 
by St. Augustine, see below, 11. 3 ( 2 ).) 

(4) Thus it appears that in the period A.l>. 56-67 
the Eucharist formed the chief feature of a religious 
meal, being celebrated probably at its close. St. 
Paul traces it back to the institution of Christ, 
and regards its observance as due to His command. 
This fact throws light upon the earlier referencw 
in Acts, and makes it probable that the ‘ break- 
ing of bread’ in Ac 2^**® 20^*^^ included the 
Eucharist. 

The meal with which the Eucharist was associated in Apostolic 
times has generally been identified with the Agape, which is 
first expressly mentioned by name in Jude 12 (cf, also, on the 
reading in 2 P 213, Mavoris note). But St Paul’s account in 
1 Co 11 suggests that the gathering there described provided 
indirectly an opportunity for feeding poorer brethren (w.ai- 
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and that the meal was a pledge of brotherly love and fellowship. 
But the use of the term Agape and its distinction from the 
Eucharist, as applied to the conditions described in Ac. and 
1 Oor., are possibly anachronisms. As yet there was no sharp 
distinction between the two parts of the meal. The whole meal 
in St. Paul’s thought had the character of a sacred meal. It was 
*a supper of the Lord.” It was only when the social side of the 
meal came to be distinguished from the solemn liturgical acts 
connected with it that the Agape came to be thought of as dis- 
tinct from the Eucharist, and was finally dissociated from it ; see, 
further, Batiflol, Mudes, 1st ser., and art. Agape. 

4 . Critical theories. — The two main questions 
which have been raised with regard to the early 
Eucharist in modem discussions are: ( 1 ) the sig- 
nificance of the acts and words of Christ at the 
La-st Supper, and ( 2 ) the relation of the Last 
Supper to the later rite, as found, e.g., in St. 
Paul’s account in 1 Corinthians. 

( 1 ) It has been maintained that there was no 
intention on the part of Christ to institute a rite. 
The meal was simply a parting meal (Andersen), 
Christ’s act was ‘a parable’ (Jtilicher), ‘a momen- 
tary inspiration,’ rather than a premeditated act 
(Spitta, Holtzmann), in which there was no idea of 
giving a command for the repetition of the rite. The 
object of Jesus was to console the disciples by assur- 
ing them that His death would not be in vain. 
The blood ^ shed for many ’ would be the blood of 
a covenant ( Jiilicher, and, more fullv, Holtzmann). 
Others, like Spitta and Loisy, think that the 
thoughts of Jesus at the Supper were wholly 
directed to the coming Messianic Kingdom. The 
theory of Schweitzer (see above, § 2 (5)) emphasizes 
this eschatological reference of the Supper, but does 
more justice than either of the preceding writers 
to the connexion of the Supper with the death of 
Jesus and the mystery of His suffering {Abendmahly 
p. 61 f.). Both Spitta and Holtzmann deny that 
there was in the acts and words of Jesus any refer- 
ence to the sacrificial character of His death. On 
this see above, § 2 (3). 

( 2 ) Many attempts have been made to explain 
the origin of the meal described in Ac. and 1 Cor. 
as due to some other cause than a command of 
Christ at the Last Supper. But, if the Last Supper 
meant nothing more than some of the theories re- 
ferred to above represent it to mean, it is difficult 
to explain how the early disciples came to repeat 
it or connect their own religious meal with it. By 
some the early Christian meal has been derived 
from the Jewish religious meal, adopted by the 
Christian community as an expression of their 
sense of fellowship and religious devotion, and en- 
riched by the memory of the Last Supper and the 
hope of the Second Coming (so Spitta, J. Hofif- 
mann). 

^ Others have emphasized its affinity with the 
ritual feasts of the heathen world, and have seen 
in it not an original creation of Christianity, but a 
particular Christian growth upon the older stock of 

? re-Christian and non-Christian religious customs, 
n this case the Eucharist in the form exhibited in 
1 Cor. cannot have been a creation of Jesus or have 
come from strict Jewish circles, but must he ex- 
plained as due to the reaction upon primitive 
Christianity of the syncretism of rmigious beliefs 
amid which it lived (cf. Heitmiiller, Taufe u. 
Abendmahl hei Paulm). In this connexion much 
is made of the parallel which St. Paul draws in 
1 Co 10 between heathen sacrificial feasts on the 
one hand and the Christian Eucharist on the other, 
where the ‘ table of the Lord ’ is contrasted with 
‘the table of devils,’ while a parallel is sought 
for St. Paul’s implied reference to the Christian 
sacrament (1 Co 10 ®^*) as ‘spiritual food’ and 
‘ spiritnal drink ’ in the Eleusinian mysteries, 
where the initiated became ivdeoi by means of a 
meal in which they partook in some mysterious 
way of the body of jDionysus (cf. Lake, Earlier 
Epistles of St Paul, pp. 199 f., 2131). The 


attempt has recently been made to trace more ex- 
plicitly the influence of the mystery religions of the 
ancient world upon primitive Christianity, especi- 
ally as seen in St. Paul’s Epistles (cf. A. Bieterich, 
Eine Mithrasliturgie-, Leipzig, 1910 ; R. Reitzen- 
stein, Die hellen. 31 ysterienreligionen, do. 1910). 
This method has been subjected to a searching 
criticism by A. Schweitzer in his Geschichte der 
pauUnischen Forschung {Tiibmgenj 1911). He dis- 
cusses the whole question of Hellenizing influence 
in St. Paul, and repudiates it with characteristic 
thoroughness. St. Paul, he urges, cannot have 
been familiar with the mystery religions as known 
to us, for their general spread in the Graeco-Roman 
world (with the possible exception of the Serapis 
mystery cult) dates only from the beginning of the 
2nd century. Again he emphasizes the danger of 
constructing from distinct and separate sources a 
kind of universal mystery religion, possessing a de- 
finiteness of contents and ideas such as never really 
existed, least of all in the time of St. Paul. Nor 
wdll he admit that St. Paul’s attitude to heathen- 
ism was such as to allow of his borrowing from the 
Nature- worships of heathenism. It is possible that 
Schweitzer has carried his thesis too far, but he 
has provided a much-needed caution for those who 
would press the analogies between Christian and 
pagan ideas j and, before any satisfactory results 
can be attained, a more careful sifting of the evi- 
dence and dating of the documents are needed. The 
existence of sacrificial feasts in the pagan world 
was plainly known to St. Paul, as the passage in 
1 Co 10 shows, and provided a milieu in which the 
Christian sacred meal was able to take its place in 
the life of converts to Christianity. But St. Paul 
in the same chapter appeals also to similar feasts 
among the Jews (1 Co 10^®), and it is precarious 
to infer that his own teaching with regard to the 
Eucharist was moulded by the influence of pagan 
rather than Jewish customs, especially as the 
latter formed the original setting of the Christian 
meal. At the same time it is possible to admit 
that at Corinth such an influence of pagan customs 
may have been at work in the case of St. Paul’s 
converts. 

Schweitzer’s own positive construction connects 
the sacramental teaching of St. Paul with his 
eschatology. He finds an earlier parallel to sacra- 
ments in Jewish life in the baptism of John, which 
he maintains was regarded not mereljr as a symbol 
of the cleansing of repentance, but as in some way a 
sacrament of deliverance. Thus the idea of ‘ eschato- 
logical sacraments ’ would lie near at hand, and St. 
Paul may have taken it over from the practice of 
John the Baptist and the early Church. The 
further question whether the Supper in the view” 
of Jesus was already regarded as bestowing some- 
thing on those who partook of it, or only first be- 
came a sacrament in the primitive Church, would 
still remain undecided {op. cit p. 189). This at- 
tempt to re-state the problem is of importance in 
two ways : ( 1 ) if Schweitzer’s criticism proves valid, 
it sets a limit to the attempt to trace the origin of 
the Eucharist to the syncretism of J ewish and pagan 
ideas ; ( 2 ) it endeavours to find a place for sacra- 
ments in connexion with the ideas of the contempor- 
aries of Jesus. 

The absence of the command, ‘ Do this in remem- 
brance of me,’ from the narratives of Mt. and Mk. 
(and according to some texts from Lk.) leaves St. 
Paul as our ultimate authority for the statement 
that Jesus commanded the observance of the rite. 
But it is difficult to believe that in this matter St. 
Paul was innovating upon the tradition of the 
Church, or that his account represents a different 
belief as to the origin of the rite from that current 
in the primitive Christian community. Nor does his 
claim to be recording a tradition received ‘ from the 
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Lord’ (1 Co 11^ iyih yhp TrapiXa^ov &7rb rev Kvplov) 
necessarily imply that he is speaking of knowledge 
given to himself alone, rather than knowledge de- 
rived through the medium of the tradition of the 
Church, though ultimately based on the words of 
Christ (cf. 1 Co 15* 8 Kal TapiXa^oy : and for this use 
of dir 6 to denote the ultimate source, cf. Gal P od/c 
dr* dvdpihrrajy 8C dvdp(joTov). So Harnack says 
{Hist, of Dogma, Eng. tr. i. 66, n. 1) : * the words 
of 1 Co 11^ are too strong for me.* On the whole, 
it would seem that the tradition according to which 
our Lord commanded the observance of the rite was 
current in the Church in the time of St. Paul, and 
was not originated by him. Though Mk. and Mt. 
do not record the command, they would appear to 
have interpreted the narrative which they give as 
implying an institution (cf. Goguel, DEwkaristie, 
p. 190 ; the writer, however, regards the Synoptic 
accounts as already influenced by the custom of 
the Pauline Churches). 

Even if we admit that the tradition of the early 
Church attributed to Jesus the express statement 
of the command, the question still remains whether 
this interpretation is the right one. In this con- 
nexion we may consider the relation of the Last 
Supper to the other meals which our Lord had 
shared with His disciples. Though Schweitzer’s 
suggestion that the feeding of the multitude par- 
took of a sacramental character, and was intended 
as a foretaste of the Messianic meal, is precarious 
and improbable, the same objection does not awly 
equally to the view that this character was nrst 
given to the meal by Jesus in the inner circle of 
the disciples and in close connexion with His coming 
Passion. In view of the coming separation the 

* table-fellowship ’ which they had shared with Him 
in His ministry was at this last meal summed up 
and perpetuated and invested with a new signifi- 
cance. Jesus points them forward to their future 
reunion witli Him in the Messianic feast, and at 
the same time by the striking symbolism of the 
Supper points to His death, by which He gives 
Himself to them and for them, as a source of bless- 
ing and a new bond of fellowship between Him and 
them. The meal was thus at once a sacrament of 
their deliverance, a pledge of unbroken union 
through death, and a consecration of them to be 
partakers of the Messianic feast. That the act was 
intended to be in some sense sacramental seems 
implied by the Synoptists when they connect the 
delivery of the bread and the cup with the words, 

* This is my body,’ * This is my blood.’ Schweitzer 
{Gesch. der paulinisch. Forschung, 155 ff.) points 
out that by St. Paul the sacramental meal is repre- 
sented as a * fellowship {KoivbjvLa) of the Body and 
Blood of Christ,’ rather than as an * eating of the 
Flesh and drinking of the Blood’ — language which 
he nowhere uses, and which first appears in the 
Fourth Gospel. But St. Paul elsewhere has the 
more general phrases ‘ spiritual food ’ and ‘ spiritual 
drink^(l Co 10** *) ; and/, though the Fourth Gospel 
develops — along lines different from St. Paul— the 
thought of the communion feast as a participation 
in the Divine life, the accounts in the Synoptists, 
St. Paul, and the Fourth Gospel alike point to the 
idea of a sacramental union with Christ effected 
through His death. 

If the words and acts of Jesus can be interpreted, 
in the sense indicated above, as summing up and 
perpetuating the fellowship of the disciples with 
Himself, it is possible to see how the words * Do this 
in remembrance of me’ would be regarded as a 
natural interpretation of His meaning. It was thus 
that the waiting Church of St. Paul’s day renewed 
again and again in the * breaking of bread * its 
fellowship with the exalted Inrd, and proclaimed 
His death * until he should come,’ But, while the 
primitive Church kept vividly before it this hope of 
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the coming in connexion with the Eucharist, it was 
inevitable that, as time wen ton, the emphasis should 
be laid more exclusively upon the death of Christ 
commemorated in it. Thus, while in the Euchar- 
istic prayers of the Didache, which comes from 
Jew'ish Christian circles, we find an echo of the 
eschatological hope, with no reference to the death 
of Christ, in the Gentile CJiristian circles repre- 
sented by Justin the eschatological features have 
disappeared, and the Eucharist is primarily a 
memorial sacrifice. The former view seems to be 
an attenuation of the conception current in the 
Apostolic age ; the latter represents the transition 
from Jewish to Gentile forms of Christianity. 

It has been further contended that the account 
of Mk. (on which Mt. depends) shows traces of the 
influence of St. Paul, especially in the language 
which describes the cup as ‘my blood of the covenant 
which is shed for many.’ Thus Goguel {op. cit p. 
82) maintains that the relationship between 
and v.^ in Mk 14 is artificial, and that the two 
distinct ideas associated with the cup— the one 
referring to the blood of the covenant, the other 
pointing to the Messianic feast— cannot have thus 
been brought together by Jesus, as they produce an 
impression inconsistent with the luminous simplic- 
ity of the thoughts and acts of Jesns which we find 
in His other sayings and acts. But this apparent 
want of simplicity may be due to the compression 
of the narratives of the Synoptists and the setting 
and connexion in which they have recorded the 
sayings at the Supper. It is insufiicient to discredit 
the sayings themselves. Again, it may be urged 
that the connexion between tlie thought of the 
covenant and the Messianic Kingdom was not so 
remote as appears on the surface, m the OT the idea 
of the covenant is associated with (1) the covenant 
of Sinai (Ex 24*) j (2) the ‘ new covenant ’of Jer 31®^, 
cf. Is 42® 49®; (3) the Davidic-Messianic covenant, 
connected with the promise to David of a kingdom 
which should last for ever (2 S Ps 89*® 132^^*% 
Is 55®, Ezk 34®®). The * covenant ’ in the two types 
of prophecy represented in (2) and (3) was in either 
case associated with the new age, which was 
identical with the Kingdom. Thus the words 
‘ This is my blood of the covenant’ point to Christ’s 
death as inaugurating His Messianic work of bring- 
ing in the ‘ new covenant’ or ‘the Kingdom.’ witn 
an obvious reference to the covenant-sacrifice of 
Sinai (in the words of Lk 22®® ‘ I appoint IBtaTLOepuu] 
unto you, as ray Father hath appointed unto me, a 
kingdom, that ye may eat and drink at my table 
in my kingdom,’ we find an idea parallel with that of 
the BiaB’^KTj referred to in the words spoken about 
the cup). Goguel’s theory leads him to the further 
conclusion that the identification of the cup with 
* the blood * was made only by the primitive Church, 
and he infers from the title of the meal, ‘ the break- 
ing of bread,* that the cup formed no part of the 
meal in the earliest period described in Acts. But 
neither of these conclusions can be said to rest on 
any adequate grounds. 

Litbratosb.— T he extensive character of the literature mahee 
it impossible to do more than select a few of the more r^re- 
aentative works. For useful summaries of the different tafWr 
ments of the subject, sec the works of Sohweitaer, toiw, and 
Goguel, referred to below. EDS. artt. * Communion* (Robin- 
son), * Jesus Christ * (Sanday), ^ Lord's Supper * (Pluimwer) ; 
BBi, art. ‘Eucharist’ (Robinson); artt ‘AbendmaW* 

(Cremer), ‘ Eucharistic ’ (Drews), ‘ Jesus C!hristtts ’ (ZdcJklcr) ; 
fc. Weizsacker, Apmt. Beitalter, Freiburg, 1886 (Eng. tr.. The 
Apostolic Age, London, 1894-05) ; P, Lobstein, La Doctrine de 
la sainte Cbne, Lausanne, 1889; A. Harnack, *Brod und 
Wasser/ in TE vii. ii. (1891), also Dogmmgeseh.^ i. (Freibui^, 
1894); A. Julicher, ‘Zur Gesch. der Abendmahlsfcier in der 
altesten Kirche,* in ThsxA. AhkandZ., Freiburg, 1892 ; F. Spitta, 
Zur Gesch. und Idtt. d. UrehristmEmms, i. (Gbttingen, 1893) ; 
W. Brandt, Die evangel Gesch. und der Ermrung des Chrisien'- 
turns, Leipzig, 1893 ; P. Gardner, Origin of the Lord’s Supper, 
London, 1893, Maploratio Bvangelica, do. 1899, Seligioui 
Experience of St. Paul, do. 1910; E. Haupt. Eeber die 
ursprmgliehe Form 'H. Smlmdmiff der Aimdmahlsw&rte, 
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Halle^ 1894 ; R, A. Hoffmann, Die Ahendwahlsgedankmi Jem 
Christie Konigsberg, 1S96 ; H. J. Holtzmann, NT Theologie, 
Freiburg, 189(>-97; J. R6vUle, Les Origines de Veucharistie^ 
Paris, 1898 ; A. Schweitzer, l)a$ AbendmaiU in Zmammen- 
hang 7mt dem Lehen Jem und der Gesoh. des (frchriatentinns, 
Tubingen, 1901, Von Reimurtis zu Wrede^ do. 1906, Geschichte 
der panlinischen Forschung, do. 1911 ; W. B. Frankland, The 
Early Euchariat, Cambridge, 1902; J. Hoffmann, Das Abend' 
mahl im Urchriste^ithum, Berlin, 1903 ; W. Heitmiiiler, Tauje 
und AbendTmkl bei Pauhis, Gottingen, 1903; J. C. Lambert, 
The Sacraments in the NT, Edinburgh, 1903 ; A, Andersen, Das 
Abendmahl in den zwei ersten Jakrhunderten, Giessen, 1904; 
P. Batiffol, Etudes d'histoire et de thdologie positive, 2nd ser., 
* L’Eucharistie,’ Paris, 1906 ; A. Loisy, hes JEoangiles synop- 
tiques, 2 vols., Paris, 1907-08 ; M. Goguel, V Exicharistie, des 
origines d Justin Martyr, Paris, 1909 ; R. Reitrenstein, Die 
hetk'nistischen Mysterienretigionen, Leipzig, 1910 ; K. Lake, 
Earlier Epistles of St. Paxil, London, 1911. 

II, Tee Eucharist IN THE Patristic Period 
(A..D. 100-800). — I. The 2 nd century. ^ — The 

materials for the history of the Eucharist in the 
period immediately following the Apostolic age 
are scanty, and much of their evidence is obscure. 
Incidental references in the Epistle of Clement of 
Rome to the Corinthians, the account in the Didache 
or Teaching of the Twelve Apostles (A.D. 100-140), 
the letter of Pliny to Trajan {Ep, x. 97 [96], A.D. 
112), and the Epistles of Ignatius (A.D. 110-117) 
constitute the sole materials before the time of 
Justin Martyr. Of these the most important are 
the Didache and Ignatius. Their evidence may be 
summarized as follows. 

(1) The name by which the rite is known is 
the * Eucharist * e^apicrria) or * thank-offering ’ 
(Hort, in JThSt iii. 6941), derived from the ‘giv- 
ing of thanks’ at the Institution {e&xj^pLar'fiiTas, 
Mk 14» [Mt 26^], Lk 22^8, 1 Co ll*^). Side by 
side with this ‘giving of thanks’ the Didache 
still speaks of ‘ breaking bread ’ (Khdcrare dprov xal 
tixapLffTxfjaarc [c. 14]). The Eucharist is the centre 
of common worship (Imat. and Did.), and is 
celebrated on the Lord’s Day (Did. 14), It appears 
bo be associated, as in Apostolic times, with a 
common meal. The testimony of Ignatius, indeed, 
on this point is not conclusive. Lightfoot {Apost. 
Fathers, ‘ Ignatius,’ i. 61 f.) and Loofs {PP^ i. 
39, art. ‘ Abendmahl ’) maintain the connexion on 
the ground of the passage Smyrn. 8 (‘it is not 
lawful apart from the bishop either to baptize or 
to hold a love-feast ’), where it is contended that 
the ‘ love-feast ’ (or Agape) includes the Eucharist. 
But this inference is weakened by the preceding 
statement that ‘ that Eucharist is to he considered 
valid which is under the bishop or him to whom 
he commits it,’ which renders unnecessary any 
reference to the Eucharist in what follows. The 
evidence of the Didache, however, points more 
clearly to the association of the two rites. In cc. 
9-10 the writer gives some forms of thanksgiving 
to he used in connexion with the ‘ thank-offering ’ 
{vepX rfy o9rw ebx’^p^dTx^are), The first 

of these prayers is entitled ‘ for the cup,’ the second 
‘ for the broken bread ’ {rrepl rov KXdcrparos). Both 
prayers are thoroughly Jewish in character, and 
resemble common J ewish forms for grace at meals 
(Drews, PME* v. 563; Box, JThSt iii. 361). 
There is no reference in them to the words of 
institution, or to the body and blood of Christ, hut 
only to ‘ the Holy Vine of David thy servant ’ (on 
the title ‘ Vine of David * as applied to Jesus the 
Messiah, see Taylor, Tectching of the Twelve 
Apostles, Cambridge, 1886, p. 70). There is, 
further, a prayer for the gathering of the Church 
from the ends of the earth into the Kingdom, and 
the writer sees a symbol of this in the grains of 
wheat formerly scattered upon the mountains, 
and now forming the loaf which is broken (this 
again is probably Jewish rather than Pauline; 
see Taylor, op. cit. 71). The third mayer (c. 11), 
which is to be said ‘ after ye are filled,’ re-echoes 
much of the language of the earlier prayers (of 
which it may be a doublet ; see von der Goltz, 


Das Gebet in der alt. Christenheit, Leipzig, 1901, 
p. 211; Batiffol, Etudes, ii. 114 f.), and speaks, 
like them, of ‘the knowledge and faith and 
immortality’ made known ‘through Jesus thy 
servant,’ and of the gathering of the Church into 
the Kingdom. 

Hence it has been maintained that the whole of 
the thanksgivings in cc. 9-10 refer only to the 
Agape. There are not wanting, however, references 
which point to the Eucharist. Such are the 
direction at the end of c. 9 that none are to eat or 
drink of the ‘ thank-offering ’ {dvb rijs evxapurrlas) 
except the baptized, because the Lord has said, 
‘ Give not that which is holy to the dogs ’ ; the 
words in c. 10 (following the mention of the gift of 
meat and drink), ‘ and to us thou didst vouchsafe 
spiritual meat and drink and life eternal through 
thy servant ’ (cf. 1 Co 10^* ^) ; possibly also (though 
the words may refer to entry into the coming 
Kingdom) the words at the end of c. 10, ‘ if any is 
holy, let him come ; if any is unholy, let him 
repent.’ But the most probable explanation is, 
as Drews suggests {PEE^ v. 663 f.), that for the 
author of the Didache the whole meal constituted 
a unity, the elements of which are not carefully 
distinguished. 

On the relation of the praj'ers in the Didache to the prayers 
used at Jewish meals, see von der Goltz, Tischgebete u. Abend' 
mahlsgebete in der altchr. u. in der griecK Eirche, Leipzig, 
1905, p. 16 f. ; Box, JThSt iii. S66:f. The latter suggests that 
they are forms of thanksgiving for the use of the recipient, 
not a formula of consecration for the celebrant. Both Drews 
and Box suggest that the communion precedes the Agape. 
For other views, see Batiffol, op. cit. p. 109 f. ; R. A. Hoffmann, 
Die Abendmahlsgedanken Jesu Christi, p. 143 f. ; Andersen, 
Das Abendmahl, p. 67 f. ; Keating, The Agape and the Eucharist, 
p. 63 f. ; Leclercq, art. ‘Agape,* in DACL; and art. Aqapk in 
the present Encyclopaedia. 

That the Eucharist is included in the account 
which the Didache (c. 14) gives of the service on 
the Lord’s Day is shown by the terms employed 
{cFvvax&lvres kXdffare dprov Kal ebxczpKrrijiraTe), the 
mention of the confession of sins, ‘that your 
sacrifice may be pure,’ and the injunction which 
follows in c. 15, ‘ Elect therefore (otv) for yourselves 
overseers and deacons ’ — language which could 
scarcely be used of the Agape alone. These indica- 
tions, in fact, accord with the evidence of Acts and 
of Ignatius {Smym. 8). 

Pliny’s letter to Trajan {Ep. x. 97 [96]), written 
A.D. 112, has often been adduced in proof of the 
separation of the Eucharist and Agape in his 
time. He mentions two gatherings ‘on a fixed 
day’ {stato die ; probably Sunday) : {a) a gathering 
before dawn, at which trie Christians sang a hymn 
to Christ as God, and bound themselves by an 
oath (or ‘ by a sacrament,’ sacramento) to abstain 
from certain crimes ; (6) a later gathering on the 
same day, when they partook of an ordinary and 
harmless meal {cioum promisctmm tamen et 
innoxium). Pliny’s informants added that even 
this had been given up after the Emperor’s edict. 
Lightfoot (‘ Ignatius,^ i. 61) is inclined to the 
view that the earlier gathering was for the 
Eucharist, and the later for the Agape. But 
the inference is doubtful, and the meaning of 
Sacramento uncertain (see Robinson, EBi, art. 

* Eucharist ’), The ‘ ordinary and harmless meal ’ 
might quite well, in information given to the 
heathen, refer to the Eucharist. Possibly in con- 
sequence of the Emperor’s edict, the common meal 
may have been given up, and the Eucharist, with 
this modification, transferred to the earlier hour. 
The Eucharist was undoubtedly separated from the 
Agape in the time of Justin and TertuUian. See, 
further, art. A GAPE. 

(2) The nature of the ‘thank-offering’ (cjJxap^vrla) 
is further illustrated in the Didache by the title 
of ‘sacrifice’ {Bvola) applied to it. It is to be 
preceded by a confession of sins, ‘that your 
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sacrifice may be pure ’ ; and in this connexion the 
writer refers to the words in Mai about the 
* pure offering. ’ Light is thrown upon this language 
by the incidental references of Clement of Rome 
to the ‘offerings' and ‘gifts' which it was the 
duty of the presbyter-bishop to offer {ad Cor. 
40, 44 ; cf. 36), the allusion doubtless being to the 
thanksgivings, prayers, and gifts of bread and 
wine which were ofiered in grateful acknowledg- 
ment of the bounty of God (cf. the later language 
of Irenieus). This element of praise, which was 
a development of the ‘giving of thanks' at the 
Last Supper, forms the starting-point of the later 
liturgical development of the Eucharistic prayer 
(the prayer in Clement of Rome, Ep. ad Cor. 59-61, 
is possibly a reminiscence of such a liturgical thanks- 
giving). Similarly, Ignatius urges the Ephesians 
‘ to come together frequently for thanksgiving to 
God and for his glory’ {EpL 13), and he applies 
the term ‘sanctuary' or ‘place of sacrifice' {Over La- 
(rnfipLOp) to the Christian assembly {Eph. 6, Fhilad, 
4, Trail. 7), gathered round the Eucharist. 

(3) The conception of the Eucharist as a means 
of grace is not clearly marked in the Didache^ and 
the doubts as to the reference of the prayers in 
cc. 9-10 to the Eucharist render uncertain any 
conclusions which may be drawn. The language 
of the prayers is mystical in character, and the 
blessings referred to, as has been shown above, do 
not go beyond the ideas of ‘ life,' * knowledge,' 

‘ immortality,’ or, more explicitly, ‘ spiritual food' i 
and ‘ spiritual drink.' Ignatius is more definite, 
though in his case, too, there is a mystical strain 
which makes the interpretation of his language 
uncertain. Still it is clear that to him the Eucharist 
is more than a ‘ thank-offering.’ It is a means of 
union with Jesus Christ, a true participation in 
the blessings of redemption, and an expression of 
the unity of the Church. 

The chief passages on the subject are : (a) E-ph. 5, ‘ If any 
one be nob within the sanctuary, he lacketh the breati [of God]’ ; 
(J)) Eph. 20, ‘ Breaking one bread, which (o for oy) is the medicine 
of immortality, the antidote preserving us that we should not 
die, but live for ever in Jesus Christ’; Philad. i, ‘There- 
fore give heed to keep one Eucharist. For there is one flesh 
of our Lord Jesus Christ, and one cup unto union with his 
blood. There is one sanctuary, as there is one bishop, together 
with the presbyter and deacons ’ ; (d) Smym. 6, ‘ They {f.e. 
the Docetae] withhold themselves from Eucharist and prayer, 
because they confess nob that the Eucharist is the flesh of our 
Saviour Jesus Christ, which flesh suffered for our sins, and 
which in his loving-kindness the Father raised up.’ To these 
may be added, as illustrating the more mystical language of 
Ignatius, (c) icojn. 7, ‘ I desire the bread of God, whmh is the 
flesh of Christ, who is of the seed of David ; and for drink I 
desire his blood, which is love incorruptible.’ 

The language of Ignatius on the Eucharist can 
be fully understood only when it is viewed in con- 
nexion with his whole conception of the Incarna- 
tion and the Church, The Incarnation is the 
reconciliation of the material and the spiritual, 
the outward and the inward, ‘flesh' and ‘spirit.' 
All that represents or embodies the truth of the 
Incarnation exhibits the same character. Tims 
the Gospel is spoken of as ‘the flesh of Jesus' 
{Philad.^ 5). The same union of ‘ flesh ’ and ‘ spirit ' 
is exhibited practically in the life of faith and love 
{Eph. 8, 14, Smyrn. 13). Hence Ignatius speaks 
of faith as ‘ the llesh of Christ,’ and of love as ‘ his 
blood' {Trail. 8, Mom. 7). The fullest expression 
of this ‘union of flesh and spirit' is the unity of tiie 
Church {Magn. 1, 13). In this connexion, Ignatius 
insists upon the ‘one Eucharist,' the ‘one sanc- 
tuary,’ the ‘one bishop ' (Philad. 4). Hence it has 
been maintained (Andersen, Das Abejtdmahl, p. 
67 f.) that the ‘ flesh of Christ,' when used by 
Ignatius in connexion with the Eucharist, means 
‘the Church' {Smyrn. 6), and that even Eph. 20 
has the same reference. But, apart from the un- 
natural exegesis of these passages, and even al- 
lowing for the fact that Ignatius occasionally uses 


the words ‘ flesh ’ and ‘ blood ' in a mystical sense, 
his references to the Eucharist do not justify a 
purely symbolical interpretation of his language 
(cf. Loofs, PME^i. 39 f.). When Ignatius speals 
of the Eucharist as ‘ the flesh of Christ . . . which 
sitffered for our sim, and which the Father . . . 
reused up* {Sniyrn. 6) ; of the ‘ one cup unto union 
with his blood ’ {Philad. 4) ; and, lastly, when he 
says that ‘ if any one be not within the sanctuary, 
he lacketh the bread [of God],' it seems clear that 
the rite was to him in some real sense a means of 
union with Christ, and of participation in the fruits 
of His Passion and Resurrection. Lastly, we may 
notice that Ignatius’ language re-echoes the Johan- 
nine teaching, which associates the flesh of Christ 
with the gift of life and immortality {Eph. 20, ‘ the 
medicine of immortality’ ; cf. Jn 6^^-), and in this 
respect it anticipates much later teaching (see, 
further, von der Goltz, * Ignatius v. Antiocliien als 
Christ u. Theolog,' TU XII. iii. 69 f.). 

About the middle of the 2nd cent. Justin Martyr, 
in his first Apology, refers to the Eucharist (cc. 
65-67). His narrative contains tw'o accounts. In 
the first the Eucharist follows on baptism ; in the 
second he describes the Sunday worsliip. From 
the two accounts we can gather the main features 
of the service. It begins with the reading of the 
‘memoirs of the Apostles' and the writings of 
the Prophets (cf. Tertnllian, de Oral. 14). The 
elements (bread and a cup of wine and water) are 
next presented to the president, who oilers up 
prayers and thanksgiving, ‘as far as he is able’ 
{6(rTi f-uvafiu almp, cf. Did, 10, ‘Suffer the prophets 
to give thanks as much as they will ’), to the Father 
through the Son and Holy Spirit (c, 65), for the 
creation of the world and all that is therein for 
man's sake, also for deliverance from evil and for 
redemption through the Passion {Dial. c. Tryph. 41). 
To this prayer, which corresponds to the Euchar- 
istic Preface in the liturgy of the Apostidic Comti- 
tutions, the congregation respond with tlie Amen. 
Then follow the reception of the elements, and 
their conveyance by the deacons to absent mem- 
bers. Mention is also made of the alms, wdiich are 
collected and laid up with the president for the 
relief of those in need. To this description, Justin 
i adds his own comment on the meaning of the rite 
(c. 66): ‘This food is called by us Eucharist,' 
Only the baptized may partake of it. For the 
elements are not received as common bread or 
common drink. He draws an analog between 
the assumption of flesh and blood by Jesus Christ 
in the Incarnation and the consecration of bread 
and wine, which possess the ordinary properties 
of nutrition (<ard perapoXi^p refers to the assimila- 
tion of the food by digestion), so that they become 
the flesh and blood of Christ. The Incarnation was 
‘ through the Word of God ’ (Justin does not clearly 
distinguish the operations of the Word and the 
Spirit). The Eucharist becomes Christ's body and 
blood ‘ through the prayer of the word which came 
from Him’ {dd €i)x^5 \6yov rod vap adrov i either (1) 
a reference to the liturgical thanksgiving derived 
from the edxapL<nd}aras of the institution [see Bright- 
man, JThSt L 112] ; or (2) a reference to the oper- 
ation of the Logos [taking X&yov in a personal 
sense] ; see E. Bishop, in Connolly’s Eomilm of 
Cambridge, 1969, p. 158 ft*.). Justin then 
refers to the account of the institution contained 
in the ‘memoirs of the Apostles.’ The day on 
which the Christians assemble for woraMp is the 
day of the sun, for it is the first day, on which 
God made the world, and on which Christ rose 
from the dead. In this account we may notice: 
(a) the Eucharist, as in the Didmhe and Ignatius, 
forms a central act of Christian worship on the 
Sunday. It is a ‘ thank-oflering,' and consists of 
a service of prayer and praise, in which the bless- 
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ings of creation and redemption are commemorated. 
Justin’s account shows how the original ‘thanks- 
giving * of the Last Supper has already expanded 
into the Eucharistic prayer which finds a place in 
the later liturgies, though this thanksgiving was 
still mainly extempore in character (6V17 56vajjLis 
aih-y, c. 67). (d) Justin marks an advance upon 
the language of the Didache and Ignatius in the 
greater precision of his description of the Euchar- 
istic gift. The word ‘Eucharist’ (ei5xapt<rrZa) is 
ap|.Ued to the consecrated food, which is expressly 
identified with ‘the flesh and blood* of Christ. 
It is no longer ‘common food* after the thanksgiv- 
ing has been pronounced over it, but has acquired 
a sacred character, (c) The reference to the send- 
ing of the Eucharist to absent members is the 
earliest indication of a development which received 
considerable extension in the subsequent period, 
when, as we learn from Tertullian \ad Uxorem, 
ii. 5), Christians were allowed to keep the Sacra- 
ment in private for their own use. 

Justin says nothing in the Apology of the sacri- 
licial aspect of the rite, though he quotes the words 
‘ Do this as my memorial ’ (roOro Troieire els t^v 
a.viixvri<nv), in referring to the account of the insti- 
tution, But in the Dmlogite with Trypho (c. 41} 
he dwells at greater length on these words, and 
interprets them in a way which shows that he 
regards both the words ‘do’ and ‘memorial* as 
having a sacrificial meaning. ‘ The offering of fine 
flour,* he says, referring to Lv 14^®, ‘ was a type of 
the bread of the Eucharist, which our Lord Jesus 
Christ commanded us to ofier [TOLeip) for a memorial 
of the Passion undergone by Him on behalf of men 
who are being cleansed in soul from all evil * ; and 
he connects with this offering the giving of thanks 
to God for tile blessings of creation and redemption. 
Lastly, he refers, like the Didache^ to the prophecy 
of Mai 1^^ (cf. Dial, 70, 116, 117). This conception 
of the Eucharist as a memorial of the Passion, 
based on the words of institution as found in St. 
Paul, is, however, peculiar to Justin among 2nd 
cent, writers. 

(a) The ‘simple realism’ (Batitfol) of Justin’s 
language about the Eucharist is re-echoed by 
Irenaeus, the bishop of Lyons, in tlie last quarter 
of the 2nd century. In arguing with the Gnostics, 
who disparaged the material creation as being 
the work of an inferior power, he appeals to the 
Eucharist as a witness to the truer view. The 
Gnostics cannot consistently take part in the 
Eucharist, for (a) in their view the bread and wine 
are not creatures of the Father of Jesus Christ, 
and they cannot offer them to Him or call them 
the body and blood of His Son {adv. Hcer, iv. 
xviii, 4) ; [g) they deny the future resurrection, 
and cannot appreciate the efficacy of the Eucharist 
as a principle of life for the body as well as the 
soul {th,). Christ, he maintains, confessed the cup 
fco be His blood, and the bread to be His body (v. 
ii 2), The bread and the mixed cup, on receiving 
the word of God {i.e. either (1) the invocation 
[iirUXiTjaLv] of IV. xviii. 4 ; cf. 1 Ti 4® ; Origen, 
horn, in Matt. [JPG xiii. 948] ; or (2) the personal 
Word ; cf. the passage in Justin, above), become 
the Eucharist, which is the body and blood of 
Christ. When consecrated, the bread is no longer 
common bread, but consists of two elements, an 
earthly and a heavenly. In like maimer our 
bodies, by partaking of the Eucharist, are no 
longer corruptible, but have the hope of the resur- 
rection (IV. xviii. 4). 

This treatment exhibits the same features as 
that of Justin, but advances beyond it in empha- 
sizing, more clearly than Justin had done, ‘ the 
composite character of the Eucharist’ (Swete, 
JThSt iii. 171). By virtue of the invocation the 
elements become something which they were not 


before. A ‘heavenly element’ {irpaypa oifpdvLop) h 
added to them and operates through them (on the 
interpretations of the passage, see Loofs, i. 

47 f.). Irenseus also dwells more fully than Justin 
upon the effects of the Eucharist as a means of 
imparting life to the bod^ and soul of man (cf, 
Ignatius, ‘ the medicine of immortality ’). Lastly, 
Iremeus’ theory of the consecration of the elements, 
and his emphasis upon the invocation {iwlKXrja-is), 
mark an advance upon the treatment of Justin 
(Loofs [PBE'^ i. 42 f.] sees in this last an approxi- 
mation to Greek conceptions derived from the 
mysteries). 

(^) Irenseus* conception of the Eucharist as a 
sacrifice differs from that of Justin. While Justin 
dwells upon its connexion with the Passion, 
IrensBus emphasizes the aspect of it which has 
already been found in the Didache, It is the 
ofiering of the first-fruits of the earth. He applies 
to it, like the author of the Didache and Justin, 
the language of Mai 1^^. It is the ‘ new oblation 
of the new covenant, which the Church, receiving 
from the Apostles, offers throughout the world to 
God,’ not because He needs any offering, but as an 
expression of gratitude, and as sanctifying the 
creature (IV. xvii. 3f.). But this ofiering is con- 
nected with the fact that Christ, when instituting 
the rite, confessed the bread to be His body, and 
the cup to be His blood {ib,): ‘Since we are 
members of Him, and are nourished by the creature, 
and He Himself provides us with the creature . . . 
He declared the cup which is supplied by the 
creature to be His own blood, and affirmed that the 
bread supplied by the creature was His own body ’ 
(V. ii. 2 ; on this fusion of the oblation with tne 
sacramental meal, see Inge, Contentio VeritatiSf 
London, 1902, p. 287). Irensens further maintains 
that the Eucharist differs from the offerings of the 
Jews, as being offered by ‘children,’ in virtue of 
their freedom, and not by ‘servants’ (iv. xviii. 1). 
Lastly, he refers to the * altar in heaven ’ to which 
the prayers and oblations of Christians are directed 
(IV. xviii. 6 ,• cf. the prayer in the Roman Canon, 
and see below). 

Subsidiary sources of evidence for the history of the Eucharist 
during the 2nd cent, are the Gnostic writings, and the epitaph 
of Abercius, bishop of Hierapolis in Phrygia. The references 
in Gnostic literature are collected in Struckmann, Die Gegen- 
wart Christi in der hi. JEuchqristie (Vienna, 1905, p. 90 f.), and 
are summarized by Batiffol, Etudes d’kist. et de tMol. positive^ 
2nd ser., p. 168 f. Amid much that is grotesque, they re-echo 
the language of which we have already found traces, and speak 
of ‘ the giving of thanks ’ (jsvxo-g^crreiv) and of the ‘ invocation ' 
{eirCKknc-LsX But they advance beyond this language in their 
magical conception of the effects of the consecration of the 
elements, and so exhibit points of contact with pagan thought. 
Thus, amongst the followers of Marcus we read (Irenaeus, i. 
xiii. 2) of thanks being given over cups in which the wine is 
turned into blood, and in one fragment of Theodotus (quoted 
by Clem. Alex. Exc. Theodotiy 82) the bread (of the Eucharist), 
the oil (of Confirmation), and the water (of Baptism), after they 
have been consecrated * by the power of the Name,’ are spoken 
of as ‘ changed into spiritual potency,’ though they retain their 
outward appearances (rot avrd ovra Kara rh ^atv6fievov ola 
e\rj(f>d7j [omitting ov before ra avrd, with Bunsen, Loofs, 
Batiffol]). On the other hand, we fiind the opposite tendency 
towards a mystical rendering of the language of St. John, and 
the ‘ flesh of Christ ’ is interpreted as meaning the Church (Exc. 
Theodotiy 13 ; see on Ignatius, above). 

The epitaph of Abercius exhibits, in language which recalls the 
pictures of the catacombs, a primitive and simple conception of 
the Eucharist. In his journeys from the East to ‘ royal Kome,* 
faith everywhere led the way, and set before him for food * the 
fish from the fountain, mighty and stainless (whom a pure 
virgin grasped), and gave this to friends to eat always, having 
good wine, and giving the mixed cup with bread.’^ The 
reference in the ‘ fltsh’ is plainly to the, emblem of Christ (l^^'r), 
while ‘ the fountain ’ refers to Baptism, which gave admission 
to the Eucharist (see Lightfoot, op. Ht ‘ Ignatius,’ i. 496 1). 
See, too, the almost contemporary inscription of Pectorius of 
Autun in Batiffol, op, cit. 166 f., and in DACL^ art. ‘ Autun.' 

The evidence which has been reviewed shows the 
main lines on which the rite instituted at the Last 
Supper was conceived of and developed during the 
2na century. It formed the central feature of the 
Church’s worship, and constituted a great act of 
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thanksgiving — a sacrifice of praj^er and praise for 
the gifts of creation, and a memorial of redemption. 
Though there was no fixed liturgy, and consider- 
able freedom was allowed to the leaders of the 
Church in the way of extempore prayer {Didache, 
Justin), the main lines of later liturgical develop- 
ment may already be traced in Justin, The 
Eucharist was at the same time a means of spiritual 
refreshment, in which the faithful partook of * the 
flesh and blood of Christ ’ for the nourishment of 
soul and body unto eternal life. Lastly, it was a 
pledge of the unity of the One Body. There was 
as yet no attempt to analyze the exact nature of 
the mft, or to discuss the relation of the sign to 
the Sling signified. The mystical language of the 
Didache speaks of ‘spiritual food and drink,’ and 
there is a strongly mystical strain in the language 
of Ignatius. But the majority of Christians prob- 
ably accepted simply, without elaborating any 
conception of the matter, the words ‘This is my 
body,^ ‘This is my blood.’ See, further, Swete, 
JThSt iii. 176 f. 

2. Developments in Eucharistic teaching and 
practice during the 3rd and 4th centuries. — It 
was not till many centuries had passed that the 
Eucharist became a subject of controversy. But 
during the earlier period considerable develop- 
ments took place, which gradually affected the 
conceptions associated with the rite. During the 
3rd and 4th centuries the simple faith of the 
early days was succeeded by a period of greater 
reflexion and analysis, the results of which appear 
in the expressions used with reference to the 
Eucharist, and in the practices associated with it. 

(1) As to the nature of the Eucharistic gift, we 
find that, while in popular belief and practice the 
elements were more and more identified with the 
sacred realities of which they were believed to be 
the vehicle, language was used by both Eastern 
and Western writers which distinguished between 
the elements and that which they signified. The 
former tendency may be illustrated by the use of 
such language as ‘to handle the Lord’s body’ or 
‘ to offer violence ’ to it (Tertullian). It is shown, 
again, in the growing reverence for the consecrated 
species, and the care bestowed to prevent even a 
drop or crumb from falling to the ground (Tert. 
de Cor. 3; Origen, horn, in Exod. xiii. 3; cf. 
Canons of Hippolytus, 209). Lastly, it is shown 
in the stories told by Cyprian of the portents which 
attended the abuse of the Sacrament, as in the case 
of the defaulter who found the consecrated bread 
turned to a cinder in his hand {de Lapsisy 25 [26]). 
But, in spite of this growing reverence, and even 
superstition, with which the consecrated elements 
w'ere regarded, both Tertullian and Cyprian, when 
they set down their more deliberate conceptions of 
the nature of the Eucharistic gift, use language 
which seems far removed from such ideas. Thus 
Tertullian speaks of the bread as ‘ the figure of His 
body ’ {fignra corporis ; see adv. Marc. lii. 19) and 
as ‘ representing His body ’ {panem quo ipsum 
corpus suum rcprmsmtat ; see ib. 1 . 14). Similarly, 
Cyprian speaks of ‘ the blood of Christ ’ as * shown 
forth in the wine ’ {Ep, Ixiii. 2, ‘ Christi sanguis | 
ostenditur’ ; cf. ib. 11, ‘aqua . . . quae sola Christi 
sanguinem non possit exprimere’ ; cf. ib. 13). 

iNor is this language peculiar to the Latin Church 
of North Africa, or to the age of Tertullian and 
Cyprian. It forms the starting-point of the teach- j 
ing of Augustine (see below), and it appears in the ; 
references to the Eucharist made by a series of I 
Eastern writers during the latter part of the 3rd | 
and throughout the 4th century. Thus the Didos- \ 
calia (second half of 3rd cent.), if the text be cor- 
rect (on this see Struckmann, op. cit. p. 25^), I 
speaks of ‘ ofiering the acceptable Eucharist, which 
is a symbol {^vTlrmov) of the royal body of Christ * ! 


(vi. 30). In the Apostolic Constitutions^ written 
a century later, and based on the above, the 
mysteries are described as ‘symbols (dvrlTwra) of 
His precious body and of His blood.’ The ‘un- 
bloody sacrifice’ is celebrated to commemorate the 
Lord’s death ‘ by virtue of the symbols ((rvfip6\o}P 
of his body and blood.’ In the liturgy 
thanksgivings are ofiered for the precious blood 
and for the body ‘of which we celebrate these 
symbols ’ (dvrlrura ; see v. 14, vi. 23, vii. 25). At 
the same time the formula employed at Com- 
munion is ‘ the body of Christ,’ ‘ the blood of Christ.’ 
Eusebius of Coesarea, while speaking of Christians 
as ‘ fed with the body of the Saviour ’ {de Solemn. 

I Pasch. 7), says that Christ delivered to His dis- 
ciples the symbols (<r?5/*/3oXa) of His Divine Incarna- 
tion, charging them to make the * image {tlKha) of 
his own body,* and to use the bread, the ‘ symbol 
{(rvp.f6\(^) of his own body ’ {Dem. Evang. viiL [PG 
xxii. 596]). Similarly, Eustathius of Antioch (PG 
xviii. 684 f. ) speaks of the bread and wine as ‘ sym- 
bols {dvrlTvira) of the bodily members of Christ.’ 
The liturgy of Serapion, bishop of Thmuis (before 
361), while speaking of the elements as ‘the body 
and blood,’ also speaks of ‘ ofiering the bread ’ as 
‘ a likeness (6jxoi(i>jjd} of the body,’ and ‘ ofiering the 
cup ’ as ‘ a likeness (opolcafia) of the blood ’ (Bnght- 
nian, JThSt i. 105 f.). Similarly, Gregory of 
Nazianzus (t390) speaks of ofiering the external 
sacrifice, ‘the symbol {ivTLrvwav) of the great 
mysteries* {Or. u. 95),* of the hand ‘treasuring 
aught of the symbols {^utit^ttuv) of the precious 
body or blood ’ [ib. viii. 18, cf. xvii. 12). Lastly, 
Macarius the Egyptian (t390) speaks of bread 
and wine as offered in the Church as ‘a symbol 
of His flesh and blood’ {Horn, xxvii. 17). Such 
language, however, may be easily misunderstood. 
The Latin words figura and rcprmsentare do not 
necessarily imply that the objects of which they 
are used are bare symbols and nothing more (on 
reproesentare, see Swete, JThSt iii. 173, note 6 ; 
Batiffbl, op. cit, p. 222 ; Loofs, PRE^ i. 59 ; on 
figura^ see Turner, JThSt vii. 596) ; in many cases 
actual presence is intended [e.g. Tert. adv. Marc, 
iv. 22), though in others a representation to the 
mind seems to be impli^. Again, as Harnack 
{Hist, of Dogma, Eng. tr. ii. 144) has said, 

‘ what we now-a-days understaad by “ symbol ’* is a thing which 
is not that which it represents: at that time “symbol” de- 
noted a thing which, in some kind of way, really is what it 
signifies ; but, on the other hand, according to the ideas of that 
period, the really heavenly element lay ei^er in or behind the 
visible form without being identical with it.'' 

In the case of Tertullian and Cyprian, moreover, 
such language must be qualified by other expres- 
sions in which they speak of the elements as ‘ the 
body and blood of the Lord’ (see, e.g., Tert. cfo 
Idololotr. 7, ad Uxor, ii 5, de Oral. 19 ; Cyprian, 
Ep. XV. 1). Lastly, we may notice (Steitz, JDTh 
X. 402 f. ; Loofs, PRE^ i. 58) that in many of the 
Eastern writers referred to above the sacramental 
conception of the rite is subordinated to the 
sacrificial, and it is to the elements as offered, not 
as received in communion, that the language in 
question is applied. The same statement is true 
of Cyprian. It was possibly owing to the emphasis 
laid upon the commemorative charwter of the 
Eucharistic offering that the use of this symbolical 
language came to be applied to the elements even 
when conceived of as the food of the faithful. But, 
as Loofs {loc. cit.) and Harnack {qp. cit. iv. 289, 
note 2) have said, a purely symbolical representa- 
tion, in our modern sense of the word, of the 
Eucharist is to be found practically nowhere in 
ancient times. 

(2) In certain quarters this twdenc^ to dis- 
tinguish the sign from the thing signified was 
carried to great lengths. This applies especially 
to the language of the two great Alexandrian 
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teachers, Clement and Origen. While witnessing 
to the current teaching of their day, which adopted 
the more usual and literal interpretation 
di 6 dpros ml rb iror-bpLOv roh p.kv d-n-Xovcrr^pois mrcL r^v 
KOLVOT^pav T€pl iKbox^Vy s^s Orlgcn, 

m Joann, xxxii. 24 [16], ed. Brooke, Cambridge, 
1891, ii. 196), they tend to reline upon the lan^age 
of Scripture about the body and blood, and inter- 
pret it, according to their own spiritualizing and 
allegorical tendency, as denoting ‘the participa- 
tion in the Lord’s incorruptibility’ (Clem. Peed, 
ii. 2. 19), ‘the apprehension of the Divine power 
and essence ’ (Clem. Strom, v. 10. 67), or the teach- 
ing and words of Christ, which are life-giving, and 
nourish and sustain the soul (Origen, in MM. 85, 
horn, in Num. xvi. 9 ; cf. inJoann.y loc. cit.). This 
teaching is repeated later on by Eusebius of 
Caesarea, who in one passage interprets ‘ the flesh 
and blood’ of Jn 6®^** to mean the words and dis- 
courses of Christ {Bed. Theol. iii. 12), and it finds 
an echo still later in the ardent Origenist, Basil of 
Caesarea {Bp. viii. 4). In using such language 
these writers are conscious that they are not 
speaking the current language of their day, but 
refining upon it. Elsewhere they use the common 
phraseolo^, and speak of the bread ‘becoming 
the body’ and as ‘being holy, and sanctifying 
those Avho use it with right purpose,’ in virtue of 
the prayer (or word) uttered over it (Origen, c. 
Cels. viii. 33, in Matt. xi. 14) ; of ‘ being fed with 
the body of the Saviour and partaking of the 
blood of the Lamb’ (Euseb. de Solemn, Pasch. 7) ; 
of ‘ partaking of the holy body and blood of Christ ’ 
(Basil, Bp. xciii.). Outside the immediate circle 
of Origen’s esoteric teaching, we find the Alex- 
andrian writers speaking, like Dionysius in the 
3rd cent., of the communicant as ‘partaking of 
the body and blood ’ of Christ (Euseb. EB vii. 9), 
or, if they venture to dwell upon the nature of the 
gift, emphasizing, as Athanasius does, the fact 
that the flesh of Christ is received in a spiritual 
manner (j^. ad. Serap. iv. 19). 

(3) In the CaUcheses Mystagogicce of Cyril of 
Jerusalem (A.i>. 347 or 348) we find the first traces 
of a new development. His language embodies 
many of the characteristic features of previous 
teaching. The literal interpretation of the words 
of institution, the use of the word ‘ figure’ or ‘ type ’ 
(riSroj, durlruTos)j and the terms ‘ spiritual bread ’ 
and * spiritual drink ’ (cf. Athanasius) are all em- 
ployed. After the invocation the bread becomes 
the body of Christ, and the wine His blood. But 
Cyril goes further, and attempts to explain the 
nature of the effect produced upon the elements 
by the consecration. He uses the word ‘ change ’ 
or ‘ convert’ [perapiWeiv) to denote this effect, and 
he illustrates it from the change of water into wine 
in the miracle of Cana. This change or sanctifica- 
tion {iiyiacrrai ml p.6Ta^d^\7traij v. 7) is effected by 
the Holy Spirit. Cyril’s treatment marks an epocn 
in the history of Eucharistic teaching by intro- 
ducing the conception of a mysterious change of 
the elements, ^ Taken literally, his language might 
seem to anticipate the later mediaeval doctrine. 
But his illustration from the miracle of Cana must 
not be taken too seriously. It is the language of 
popular teaching, not that of scientific theological 
statement. Lastly, it must be qualified by the ex- 
pressions quoted above from the same Cateckeses. 
Still it is an indication of the direction in which 
thought was moving; and, in the period which 
follows, the conception of a conversion of the 
elements received considerable extension. 

Its great apologist was Gregory of Nyssa (f 395), 
who expounds the idea of the conversion in a strik- 
ing and original theoig’. Put briefly, his view is 
as follows (see Oratio Catech. c. 37). As the Word 
of God Himself, when on earth, received nourish- 


ment from bread and wine, so that they became, 
by thejprocess of digestion. His body and blood, 
while BLis body also, by its union with the Word, 
was raised to the dignity of the Godhead, in like 
manner in the Eucharist the bread which is con- 
secrated by the word of God is transformed (yuera- 
TOLeia-dai ; cf. fiETao’TOLxeiovy in the same chapter), no 
longer, as in His earthly life, by eating, but im- 
mediately, into His body by the Word, Here 
again, however, the language must not be taken 
too literally. It is of the nature of an illustration, 
and presupposes a particular theory of the relation 
of the ‘form’ of the body to its constituent ele- 
ments. The change is a change of relation. The 
‘ constituent elements ’ {crroixda) of the bread and 
wine acquire a new form (elSos), ‘the body and 
blood,’ and receive fresh properties. Gregory 
teaches, in fact, ‘ a qualitative unity ’ (Harnack) 
between the bread and the body, not a complete 
identity (see notes on the passage in the present 
writer’s edition of the Or, Cat. in Cambridge Pat- 
ristic Texts, Camb. 1903). But, while the theory 
in itself is halting and hesitating, its connexion 
with another statement of Gregory, that, while 
Baptism is intended for the soul, the Eucharist is 
a means by which the body of man is brought into 
union with the Saviour {Or. Cat., loc. cit.), and so 
is raised to incorruption, tended to emphasize the 
physical character of the Eucharistic food, and so 
prepared the way for a materialistic interpretation 
(Gregory, however, insists on the need of faith). 
There is a similar treatment to that of Gregory in 
Macarius Magnes, who also repudiates the teach- 
ing of those who maintain that the Eucharist is a 
figure {TiLfTTos) of the body and blood (see Stone, 
Eistory of Doctr. of Eoly Buch. L 65, 731). 

None of the later Patristic writers followed 
Gregory of Nyssa in his attempt to expound the 
rationale of the Eucharistic mystery, but from this 
time the language of conversion became common. 
It is found in Theodore of Mopsuestia (f 429), who 
uses the word employed by Cyril of Jerusalem 
(juerajSdXXe^at, in Mt. 26^), though side by side with 
this presentation he speaks of the change as spiritual 
{ini Cor. 10®), and, like other Eastern Fathers, calls 
the elements ‘symbols’ {crip^dKa) of the death of 
Christ {in 1 Cor. 11^). It appears again in Chrysos- 
tom (t 407), who revels in the use of realistic phrases, 
and speaks of ‘ eating the body,’ of ‘ burying the 
teeth in His flesh’ {in Joann, horn. 47. 1, 46. 3), 
and of Him who is seated above with the Father 
being ‘ held in the hands of all ’ {de Sacerd. iii. 4). 
But the rhetorical and devotional character of such 
language prevents us from taking it too seriously, 
and elsewhere Chrysostom blunts its force by 
speaking of the gift of the Sacrament as being 
erceived only with the eyes of the mind, and not 
y the senses *(m Matt. horn. 82. 4). ^ Like Gregory, 
he speaks of the elements as re-fashioned and trans- 
formed {iMETuppvdfd^uv, peracTKevd^Eiy, inprodit. Jud, 
horn. i. 6 ; in Matt. horn. 82. 5), but ne does not 
analyze, like Gregory, the nature of this trans- 
formation. He adheres to the literal realism of 
the popular conception of the rite, and the im- 
aginative fervour and eloquence with which he 
sets it forth explain the influence of his teaching 
on later Greek piety. 

Bhom the East this way of conceiving the effects 
of the consecration of the Eucharistic elements 
passed into the West, finding its earliest exponent 
in Ambrose, bishop of Milan (f 397), who in other 
respects acted as the interpreter of Greek theology 
to the West. In his treatise On Faith (iv. 10. 125), 
while using language suggestive of the symbolic 
sacrificial conception, which we have noted in 
other writers of the East and the West (‘the sacra- 
ments of the Lord’s death,’ ‘we proclaim the Lord’s 
death ’), he speaks of the elements as ‘ transformetl ’ 
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or ' transfigured {transfigurantur ; on this word see 
Batiflbl, op, cit. p. 299) by the mystery of the 
sacred prayer, into the flesh and blood^ (cf. 
Incam, iv. 23, ‘ofierre transfigurandum corpus’). 
In another treatise, dt Mysteriis^ the authenticity 
of which, however, has been doubted (see Loofs, 
PBE ‘^ i. 61), the doctrine of conversion is ex- 
pounded at length. The writer emphasizes the 
importance of the consecration of the elements, 
which he regards as a miraculous act of God, to 
which analogies may be found in the miracles of 
the Old and Nevr Testaments {e,g. the miracles 
of Moses and Elijah, the Virgin Birth). ‘How 
much greater than the blessing of man is the power 
of the consecration pronounced by God Himself.* 
For in the Eucharist it is Christ’s own word, ‘ This 
is my body,’ which changes the nature of the 
material elements on which it is pronounced {dt 
Myst. ix. 52-54). Such language, with its repeated 
insistence on a change of nature in the elements 
{prmter naturam^ naturam mutart, sptci&s mntart 
eUimntorum)t was new to the West ; and even in 
the treatise in which it is found it is qualified by 
other expressions which weaken to some extent its 
force. Thus the writer still uses occasionally the 
older forms of expression, and speaks of the body 
as being ‘ signified’ {corpus signijicaticr), and of the 
wine as being * called ^ the blood {sanguis nuncu- 
patur). Again, he maintains that the food is 
spiritual, and that the body of Christ is the body 
of the Divine Spirit, because Christ is Spirit {to, 
58). In another treatise, the de Sacramentis — adso 
bearing the name of Ambrose, though plainly not 
his work, but probably written about A.D. 400, 
somewhere in North Italy (Duchesne) — the influ- 
ence of the teaching of the de Mysteriis is plainly 
shown, and the doctrine of conversion is ex- 
pounded on similar lines. Though the writer does 
not state the spiritual character of the Eucharistic 
food, he is careful to guard against a physical con- 
ception of the Eucharistic gpft, and in doing so 
speaks, like earlier writers in the East, of the 
sacrament as being received ‘in a likeness’ {in 
similitudinem accipis sacramentum\ though this 
‘ likeness ’ bestows the virtue of the reality {rmturce 
gratiam uirtutemaue conseqtteris, vi. 3 ; see Batiflbl, 
op. cit, p. 305). His language, in fact, shows that 
he has not completely overcome the influence of 
the older tradition. Even if neither of these works, 
the de Mysteriis and the de Sacramentis^ may be 
ascribed to Ambrose, they still remain authorities 
of great importance for the history of the Eucharist, 
as they were later on appealed to as containing the 
teaching of the great Western Father, and they 
exercised an undoubted influence on Western con- 
ceptions. 

But this new train of thought did not succeed as 
yet in imposing itself on the West. The language 
of Jerome {Ep, 98. 13), of Ambrosiaster {in 1 Cor, 
H^"^), and of the fragment of the Roman Canon 
of the Mass, quoted by the author of the de Sacrct^ 
mentis (iv. 6), still witnesses to the earlier Western 
view. The bread ‘shows forth’ the body of the 
Saviour ( J erome). The Eucharist is * a memorial of 
redemption.’ The eating of the flesh and drinking 
of the blood signify tne new covenant. The 
‘mystical cup of the blood ’ is received ‘ in a figure ’ 
{in typum [Ambrosiaster]). The Eucharistic obla- 
tion is * a figure of the body and blood of Christ ’ 
(Roman Canon in de Sacramentis; see BatifFol, 
p. 3021). 

(4) During this same period the conceptions of 
the benefits of communion underwent a corre- 
sponding development. The idea which had been 
thrown out in Imatius’ phrase, * the medicine of 
immortality,’ and which was taken up by Irenaeus, 
finds more definite and precise expression ^ time 
goes on. Tertullian speaks of ‘ our flesh being fed 


by the body and blood, that the soul may be sated 
with God * {de Besurr, Cam. 8), Cyril of Jerusalem 
says that the Eucharist makes us ‘ of one body and 
one blood with Christ’ ((n)£r<rw/toi jcal rod 

XpicTToO). In this connexion he quotes 2 F ‘ par- 
takers of the divine nature ’ Myst, iv. 1, 3). 

By passing into our frame, the Eucharistic foo<l 
‘ helps’ body and soul {ib. v. 9). But in Hilary of 
Poitiers and Gregory of Nyssa we meet with a 
more systematic attempt to exhibit the place of the 
Eucharist in the economy of the spiritual life. Both 
writers expound the idea that the Sacrament is the 
‘ extension ’ of the Incarnation. Thus Hilary main- 
tains {de THn. viii. 13 f.) that the union of the 
faithful with Christ is more than a union of will, 
because Christ abides in us naturaliter, in that 
He gives us His body and blood ; and He draws a 
parallel between the union of the Word with flesh, 
and our union with the Word made flesh in the 
Sacrament. Gregory of Nyssa {Or. Cat, 37} says 
that Christ ‘infused himself into our ijerishable 
nature, that by communion with the Deity man- 
kind might at the same time be deified. ’ As already 
indicated, Gregory lays special stress upon the value 
of the Eucharist for the body, and m his whole 
conception of the sacraments he emphasizes the 
gift of immortality which they convey {ib,). The 
starting-point of this conception, which appears 
in a succession of Church writers, is thoroughly 
Christian, and is based upon the language of Jn 
gsif. . jjxore precise form in which it is 

presented, it exhibits points of contact with the 
ideas perpetuated in the Greek mysteries. 

(5) The conception of the Eucharist as a sacri- 
fice received considerable development during the 
period under discussion. Hitherto the Eucharist 
had been spoken of as a ‘ sacrifice ’ only in con- 
nexion with the Christian interpretation of OT 
types, and by way of contrastmg the spiritual 
service of Christians with Jewish and pagan ideas 
of sacrifice. Thus Athenagoras {Suppl. pro Chr. 
13) speaks of ‘ the bloodless sacrifice and rational 
service of Christians’ {dvalpoKTov $wUlv Kal Xoyt- 
K^y \arpelay ; cf. Ro 12^ ; and Test, of xii. Fair. 
[Levi 3], cited by Gore, Body of Christyp. 169, note 
2). As we have seen, Justm stands mone among 
2nd cent, writers in associating sacrificial ideas 
with the words ‘ Do this as my memorial.* Origen 
appears to follow him in one passage (hom. in Lep. 
xiii. 31), though a little further on he adopts the 
meaning ‘remembrance’ [ib. c. 5). 

But in the Church of North Africa, and in the 
writings of Cyprian, we find the language of sacri- 
fice freely applied in this connexion. Cyprian 
speaks of ‘ c^ebrating the Lord’s sacrifice’ {sacri- 
ficiumdommicum ; cl dhohostia dominica{de Unit, 
Eccl, 17]), of ‘ offering,’ not only the cup, but ‘ the 
Lord’s blood,’ and once of ‘ sacrificing,’ The words 
‘ priest * {sacerdos) and * altar * {altare) are empl wed 
by him in connexion with the rite (though Ter- 
tullian had already used sacrijkiumf sacerdos, and 
ara in a Christian sense ; see Swete, op, cii, p, 
166). Cyprian finds the justification of such 
language in the account of the institution and in 
the words ‘Do this as my naemoriaL’ Christ 
offered to God the Father bread and wine, ‘that 
is, his body and blood.’ The priest, ofliciaring in 
Christ’s stead {vice Christifungitur), * offers to God 
the Father in the Church a true and full sacrifice,* 
when he imitates what Christ did, and fully csarri<M 
out His words and acts (he is reproving the custom 
of using water only). In this sacrifice * mention is 
made of his Passion ; for the Ptoion is tbe Lord’s 
sacrifice which we offer ’ {Ep, IxilL 4, 14, 17). TH« 
close association of the Bacharistic sacrifice with 
the sacrifice of the Cr<ws open^ up a new era. 
There is no idea of a repetition of tne sacrifice of 
the Cross. For, ride by ride wiHi phrases whkk 
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speak of ‘ offering the blood of Christ,’ Cyprian 
speaks of ‘ offering the cup in coinmenioration of 
His Passion’ (^oc. ciif. 17). But the transference of 
the sacrificial idea from the service as a whole to 
the consecrated elements (Harnack) marks the 
development of a more specific and clearly defined 
conception of the sacrifice. It is possible that this 
iiad already taken shape in popular thought before 
Cyprian’s time. Another feature, which first ap- 
pears in the North African Church, is the practice 
of offering the Eucharist for the departed {pUationes 
pro def'imctiSi Tert. d& Coron, 3 ; sacrificia pro 
dormitione^ Cyprian, Ep, i. 2). 

Traces of a corresponding development appear 
in the East. Origen already employs the terms 
‘priest' and ‘altar ’in a Christian sense (Swete, 
loc, cit . }, and in his Eomilies on Leviticus (xiii, 3) 
he uses language which prepared the way for the 
association of propitiatory ideas with the Eucharist. 
He draws a parallel between the shewbread, which 
is a type of Christ, the true Propitiation (Ro 3^®), 
and the permanent memorial ordained by Christ in 
the words ‘ Do this as my memorial.’ The shew- 
bread was set before God as a propitiatory memo- 
rial. The ‘memorial’ (commemoratio) instituted 
by Christ has also great propitiatory power. As 
Steitz has observed {JDTh x. 93), it was the de- 
velopment of this conception which gave to the 
later doctrine of the sacrifice of the Eucharist its 
essential meaning. This teaching is carried on by 
Eusebius of Csesarea [Dem, Evang, i. 10), who con- 
trasts the OT sacrifices with the sacrifice of Christ 
and the ‘ memorial ’ ifiv'j/j.rji Mfiprja-Ls) which Christ 
commanded to be offered to God in place of sacri- 
fice. At the same time he brings this ‘ memorial ’ 
into close connexion with the forgiveness of sins 
which the sacrifice of Christ won for heathen and 
Jew alike.' Another important feature in his re- 
presentation is the way in which the conception of 
‘celebrating’ or ‘offering’ a ‘memorial’ of the 
sacrifice of Christ passes over into the idea of an 
‘ offering of his body ’ (roO d'^pa.roz r^v pvijfMjv, r^v 
h<rapKov rod Xpi.<rToO TrapovaiaVy ml KaraprLcrdkv adrov 
(rQfict 7rpo<r€V7}v4xBai rtp id * ). Similarly, in 

the Apostolic Church Order (c. A.B. 300) we find the 
phrase ‘the offering {rpoa-ipcpd) of the body and 
blood’ (Harnack, Eng. tr. ii. 137). 

But the fullest statement of the sacrificial idea is 
found in Cyril of Jerusalem. While repeating the 
language of the earlier period, and speaking of 
‘ the spiritual sacrifice,’ ‘the bloodless service,” he 
definitely calls it ‘ the holy and most awful sacri- 
fice’ dyla, Kai <pptK(s)d€<rTdrT) Bmta), ‘ the sacrifice of 
propitiation ’ (i) dvrla rod l^a<r/£o0), over which God 
is entreated for the common peace of the churches. 
It is Christ sacrificed for sins who is offered (Xpi<rrdy 
iripayLcurfdyoy (nrkp ruv rifierdpcav dpapryipAnay irpo<r- 
<p4pop€y)y while the loving God is propitiated {i^iXcvd- 
pMPOi rhy tf^CKdvepiairov dedv) on behalf of the living 
and the dead. Cyril defends such prayers for the 
departed on the ground of the bdief that ‘the 
greatest benefit will accrue to the sords on whose 
behalf intercession is offered, while the holj and 
awful sacrifice lies^ before us.’ Allowing for its 
popular and devotional character, such language 
shows the increasing awe with which the sacri- 
ficial aspect of the rite was invested, and the signi- 
ficance of the intercessions offered immediately 
after the consecration (the intercessions are found 
also at this point in the liturgy of Serapion and in 
that of bk. yiii. of the Apostolic Constitutions). 

Later on in the 4th cent. Chrysostom carries on 
the teaching of Cyril, and, like him, abounds in the 
use of sacrificial terms. He speaks of ‘ the most 
awful sacr^ce,’ of ‘ the Lord sacrificed and lying, 
and the priest (lepda) standing over the sacrifice and 
praying, and all reddened with that blood ’ {de 
Sacerd, vi. 4), and of the silence and quiet attend- 


ing the moment of consecration {de Coem. et de 
Cruccy 3). But in his exposition of the Epistle to 
the Hebrews the realism and exuberant rhetoric 
of this language receive their corrective. There is 
no repetition of the sacrifice of the Cross. There 
is one body of Christ, and, therefore, one sacrifice ; 
‘We do not offer a different sacrifice . . . but 
always the same ; or rather we celebrate a me- 
morial of a sacrifice ’ {Ep. ad Heb. horn. xvii. 3). 
Christ ‘ offered sacrifice once for all, and thence- 
forward sat down ’ {ib. xiii. 3). The whole action 
of the Eucharist lies in the heavenly and spiritual 
region {ib. xiv. 1, 2). And the same thought of the 
mystical nature of the Eucharistic sacrifice appears 
in the language of the Western Blather, Ambrose, 
who contrasts the * shadow * {umbra) of the Law 
with the ‘ image ’ (imago) of the Gospel on the one 
hand, and the heavenly ‘ reality ’ (veritas) on the 
other. The rites of the Church are an ‘ image ’ of 
heavenly realities. The priests on earth follow, 
as they can, the offering of their High Priest. 
Christ Himself is offered, \yhen the body of Christ 
is offered. Indeed, He Himself is plainly shown 
(manifestatur) to offer in us, seeing that it is ERs 
w'ord which sanctifies the sacrifice which is offered, 
and He Himself stands by us as our Advocate with 
the Father. But in the Eucharist we have only 
the ‘ image.’ The ‘ reality ’ is to be found ‘ where 
Christ intercedes for us as our Advocate with the 
Father’ {in Psalm, xxxviii. 25; de OJiciis, bk. L 
xlviii. 238). Ambrose, in fact, views the whole 
action of the Eucharist from the standpoint of the 
abiding humanity and intercession of Christ in 
heaven, and the same thought is implicit, though 
not so clearly expressed, in the language of Chry- 
sostom (see, further, below, § 3 (2)). 

(6) The 4th cent, marks a period of considerable 
liturgical development in connexion with the 
Eucharist. The writings of Cyril of Jerusalem 
and Chrysostom enable us to reproduce with a 
considerable degree of certainty the liturgy cur- 
rent in their time. To this period also briongs a 
series of Church manuals, which contain liturgical 
forms for the celebration of the Eucharist. 

Of these the oldest are the Ethiopic Church Order^ and the 
Verona Latin Fragments (published by Hauler), both of which 
are based on the same Greek original and may belong to the 
second half of the third century. For Egypt we have the 
liturgdcal prayers of Serapion, bishop of Thmuis (written before 
361), and for Syria the litur^' of bk viii. of the Apostolic Con- 
stitutions (c. 876). The Testament of our Lord (published bj'' 
Bahmani, Mainz, 1899, from Syriac MSS) may belong to the 
same century (Zahn, Morin), or may be a century later. Lastly, 
in the de Sacramentis {c. 400) we have some Western prayers, 
which exhibit the earliest known form of the Roman Canon of 
the Mass. 

Their evidence for the conceptions of the Eucharist 
may be briefly summarized, {a) The primitive 
character of the rite as a service of praise and 
thanksgiving for the gifts of creation and the 
blessings of redemption is emphasized in the long 
prayer which leads up to the central part of the 
liturgy. In this respect there is, amid many varia- 
tions, a general uniformity in these liturgical forms. 
The following fixed points stand out: (a) the 
Sursum corda (‘Lift up your hearts’), with the 
response ‘ We lift them up unto the Lord ’ (found 
in Cyprian, de Oral. Dom. 31, and in the Canons 
of Hippolytus ; cf. Eth. Gh. Ord.y and Apost. 
Const. )y followed by the invitation ‘Let us give 
thanks,’ and the response ‘ It is meet and right ’ ; 
(j3) the commemoration of God’s work in creation, 
leading up to {7) the angelic hymn, the Sanctus 
(Serapion; Apost. Const.). This leads on to (5) 
the commemoration of the Incarnation, Passion, 
Resurrection, and Ascension, and the narrative of 
the institution {Apost. Const. ; de Sacramentis). 
Then follows (e) the oblation of the elements, and in 
the Eastern rites the invocation of the Holy Spirit 
to consecrate them. Thus the structure of tnis part 
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of the rite sets forth the successive stages of God’s 
revelation, culminating in the work of the Holy 
Spirit, whose intervention in the mystery is invoked. 

(&) This invocation of the Holy Spirit upon the 
elements is found in most of our early sources {Eth. 
Ch. Ord. ; Ajpost, Const, ; Cyril ; Chrysostom). In 
Serapion it is the Logos who is invoked ; in the 
Testament of our Lord it is the Trinity (cf. Cyril of 
Jerusalem, Cat. pax. 7). In the fragments of the 
Roman Canon in the de Sacramentis we find in 
place of the invocation of the Holy Spirit (1) a 
prayer to God to make the oblation approved, 
ratified, reasonable, acceptable, because it is a 
figure of the body and blood of Christ ; (2) a later 
prayer that the oblation may be received up ‘on 
the altar on high by the hands of Thy angels.’ 
Duchesne suggests (C%r. Worship ^ Eng. tr., London, 
1904, p. 181 f.) that the latter prayer may be a 
symbolical way of expressing the same request for 
God’s intervention in the mystery (others, however, 
see the equivalent of the invocation in the former 
of the two prayers [no. 1, above]). 

On the question of the precise moment of consecration, see 
W. 0. Bishop, CQRlxvl. 398 f.; Procter and Frere, History of 
Book of Common Prayer 3, London, 1910, p. 446 ; Scudamore, 
JSotitia Eucharistica^, London, 1872, p. 672 flf.; and DACL^ 
art. ‘Anamni^se.* The Western idea, that the consecration is 
effected by the recital of the words of institution, appears to be 
adumbrated in Ambrose and the de Sacramentis (Ambrose, de 
Myst. ix. 52, 64 ; de Sacram. iv. 14-23). 

(c) As to the effects of consecration, the earliest 
Eastern forms are explicit in identifying the ele- 
ments with the body and blood of Christ. The 
words TTOLsXv (‘make’ [Cyril]), yLyveadai (‘become’ 
[Serapion]), dvo^alvuv (‘show’ \^Apost. Const. \ 
probably a synonym of woLelv) are used in the in- 
vocation to express the relation of the elements to 
the body and blood (cf. Roman Canon [Gelasian], 
where we find ut nobis corpus et sanguis fiat). In 
spite of the use of symbolic language by Eastern 
writers to denote the oblation, these liturgical 
forms adhere to the ‘ simple realism ’ of early times 
(cf. Justin, IrensBUs). The prayers of the Western 
Canon in the de Sacramentis are less explicit. 
While using symbolic language of the oblation 
(‘ figure of the body of Christ’), the elements are 
spoken of as ‘ the holy bread and the cup of eternal 
life.’ This accords with the Western tradition and 
the language of Jerome and Augustine. But in 
these prayers the sacramental idea is subordinated 
to the sacrificial, and, in place of a reference to the 
body and blood, we find a reference to the gifts of 
Abel and the sacrifices of Abraham and Melchizedek. 

(<^) The conception of the sacrifice in these sources 
combines the idea of the oblation of the gifts (cf. 
Didache and Irenseus) with that of the memorial 
of the Passion (cf. Justin and Cyprian). Thus we 
find mention made of ‘ this living sacrifice,’ ‘ this 
bloodless oblation,’ and a reference, before the in- 
vocation, to the * bread scattered upon the moun- 
tains ’ (Serapion ; cf. Didache) ; also a prayer for 
those who have offered the offerings and thanks- 
givings, after the invocation (Serapion). SimUarly 
the ApostoHc Constitutions conteins the prayer, 

‘ We implore Thee to look graciously upon these 
gifts lying before Thee,’ while the Western prayers 
in the deSacramentis speak of ohlatio rathrmbilis, 
immaculcita hostia^ and compare the sacrifice with 
the gifts of Abel and the sacrifices of Abraham and 
Melchizedek. 

Most of these sources contain a prayer of oblation 
in connexion with the Anamnesis ^ or commemora- 
tion of the Passion and Resurrection. In Serapion 
and the de Sacramentis this oblation is conceived 
of as a ‘ type ’ of Christ’s ofi’ering, and the elements 
are ofierea as ‘ types ’ and ‘ f^res ’ of His body and 
blood- So in the Western (janon the mfts of Abel 
and the sacrifices of Abraham and Melchizedek may 
be quoted as ‘ types’ of the offering of Christ. 


Serapion accords with the fuller development of 
the sacrificial idea, as found in Cyril of Jerusalem, 
in the prayer after the consecration: ‘We beseech 
Thee, through this sacrifice, be reconciled to all of 
us and he merciful ’ (iXdcn^Tjirt). Lastly, in Serapion 
and the Apostolic Constitutions intercessions for the 
departed and others are ofiered after the consecra- 
tion (cf. Cyril Jer. Cat. xxiii. 9, q^uoted above). 
This development is significant, and helps to ex- 
plain how wie primitive communion feast pas^ 
into the ‘ High Mass ’ of later times. 

3. The Eucharist in the later Patristic period 
(5th-8th centuries).— -The two main developments 
in Eucharistic teaching which have been traced 
above may be summarized as follows : (1) the transi- 
tion from a distinction between the elements and 
that which they signify (the ‘dyophysite’ view, 
Harnack, Batifi'ol) to the conception 01 a complete 
identification of the elements with the body and 
blood of Christ (the ‘ conversion’ doctrine, Batiffol); 
(2) the transformation of the idea of sacrifice, 
according to which the conception of the offering of 
the gifts and the memorial of the Passion passes 
into an oftering of the body and blood as a pro- 
pitiatory memorial sacrifice. In the period which 
followed, these two tendencies were accentuated, 
though they had to encounter the influence of an 
earlier tradition, and in the West the authority of 
Augustine’s teaching long resisted the former. 

(1) The parallel which Gregory of Nyssa had 
drawn between the Eucharist and the Incarnation, 
and the^ idea that the latter is continued, as to its 
effects, in the former, concentrated attention on Hie 
rite as a living witness and attestation of the practi- 
cal power of the Church’s faith with regard to the 
Person of Christ. Thus Gregory of Kyssa complains 
that Eunomius (the Arian) had ‘ slighted the fellow- 
ship of the sacramental customs and tokens from 
which the Christian profession draws its vigour,’ 
and that he had maintained that ‘ the sacramental 
tokens do not, as we have believed, secure spiritual 
blessings and avert from believers the assaults 
directed against them by the wiles of the evil one ’ 
(c. Eunom. bk. xi. {FQ xlv. 880]). Similarly, Cyril 
of Alexandria, in his Third Letter to Nestor%us, 
appeals to the Eucharist as teaching that the flesh 
of Christ is ‘ life-giving ’ (^’woiroi^y). Thus it wit- 
nesses against Nestorius’ teaching, which maintains 
that the flesh of Christ is not the flesh of God the 
Word. In the Christolomcal controversies of the 
subsequent period we find the same appeal to the 
Eucharist made by the orthodox ana the Mono- 
physites alike in support of their doctrine. On the 
one hand, the Monophysites contend that in the 
Eucharist there is a conversion of the elements into 
the body and blood of Christ, while their opponente 
adhere to the * dyophysite’ view, and maintain that 
the elements retain their own nature, and that the 
‘ change’ effected by consecration is in the region 
of grace (xari xipof). Such is the argument of 
Theodoret (f 457) {Eranistes, i. 56 [FG Ixxxiii. 87], 
ii. 165 f. iih. 207]). The same argument re-appears 
in the Epistle to Cmarius (by an unknown author), 
and at the end of the 5th cent, it is employed by 
Pope Gelasius (t 496) in his dk Duabm Naturu, 
But after the 6th cent, this analogy between the 
Incarnation and the Eucharist passes out of view 
(Batiffol, op. cit. p. 332), and in the East the doctrine 
of the conversion of the elements became more and 
more the accepted teaching, until in the 8th cmt. 
eJohn of Damascus (f after 759), whose work dU 
Fide Orthodoxa sums up the Church tradition of hk 
time, sets it forth as the established doctrine of the 
Clinrch. Like Gregory of Ryss% he illustrates the 
change in the elements by the transformation of 
food in our bodies, but he goes bwond Gregory in 
asserting the complete idmitity of the consecrate! 
elements with the oody and Wood of Christ, and he 
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further maintains the identity of the Eucharistic 
and the historical body of Christ {though even he 
shows lingering traces of the earlier view when he 
speaks of the bread as ‘ not mere bread, but bread 
united to the Divinity ’). For his whole treatment, 
see de, Fide Orth. iv. 13. 

In the West the influence of the teaching associ- 
ated with the name of Ambrose (see above, § 2 (3)) 
must be reckoned as one of the main factors in 
introducing the doctrine of conversion. But into 
the opposite scale was cast the weighty authority 
of Augustine’s teaching, which delayed for some 
centuries the complete acceptance in the West of 
the Ambrosian view. Augustine starts from the 
earlier Western teaching, and is in the same line 
of tradition as Tertullian and Cyprian. But his 
importance also consists in the fact that he at- 
tempted an analysis of the idea of sacraments, 
which was epoch-making, and became authoritative 
for Western Christendom in later times. Thus his 
definition of sacraments as * visible signs of divine 
things,’ in which ‘ the invisible things themselves 
are honoured’ {de Gat. Bud. xxvi. 50), his state- 
ments that in them * one thing is seen, another is 
understood’ {Serm. cclxxii.), and that ‘ what is seen 
has a bodily appearance, what is understood has 
spiritual profit ’ as also his distinction between 
the sacramentum (or outward part) and the res (or 
inward part ; cf. Tract, in Joann, xxvi. 15) on the 
one hand, and between the ‘sacrament’ and the 
‘virtue’ [virtus) of the sacrament {in Joann, ih. 11 ; 
Bn. in Fs. Ixxvii. 2) on the other, became classical 
for the later period, and form the starting-point of 
medisBval discussions upon the subject. Of im- 
portance, too, is his statement that * the word is 
added to the element, and a sacrament is constituted, 
being itself, as it were, a visible word ’ {in Joann. 
Ixxx. 3). But, in accordance with the emphasis 
which his teaching laid on the spiritual side of things, 
and the importance which he attached to ‘ faith ’ 
and ‘ the word,’ his language at times seems to pass 
almost into a figurative or symbolical view of the 
sacraments, and he has been claimed as teaching 
such by theological controversialists, as well as by 
many modern scholars {e.g. Harnack and Loofs). 
Thus he speaks, like Tertullian, of Christ deliver- 
ing to the disciples ‘the figure’ {figuram) or ‘sign’ 
(signum) of His body and blood {En. in Ps. iii. 1 ; 
c. Adimant. xii. 3). The bread becomes the body 
of Christ, because it has been sanctified by the 
word of God {Serm. ccxx vii. , ccxxxiv. ). Augustine 
uses the words coTisecratiOj benedictio, and sancti- 
ficare to denote this consecration, and this sancti- 
fication has the efiect of making the elements ‘ a 
sacrament of commemoration ’ of Christ’s sacrifice 
(c. Faust. XX. 21). The sign, however, must be 
carefully distinguished from that which it signifies ; 
‘it is not that which is seen that feeds, but that 
which is believed’ {Serm. cxii. 5). ‘Believe, and 
thou hast eaten ’ {erode et manduccLsti \in Joann. 
XXV. 12]). The ‘ eating of the body ’ and ‘ drinking 
of the blood’ in Jn 6®® are expounded by him as 
meaning ‘ to dwell in Christ and to have Christ 
dwelling in us.’ But elsewhere he shows that the 
Sacrament is not for him an empty sign. The 
Eucharist conveys a gift of life. This gift is a 
spiritual gift, and the eating and drinking are a 
spiritual process (^Sfirm. cxxxi. 1). The Eucharistic 
body is not the sensible flesh, for of that we could 
not partake, but of this flesh we receive that which 
was its essence, the Spirit which quickens it {in 
J oann. xxvii. 5). The presence of Christ is, in fact, 
a spiritual presence (Augustine, however, nowhere 
uses this phrase of the Eucharist). Augustine does 
not identify the Eucharistic body with the histori- 
cal body of Christ, but seems to conceive of the 
spiritual essence of Christ’s humanity as receiving 
a new symbolical body {non hoc corpus quod videtis 


manducaturi estis . . . sacramentum aliqiuid vohis 
commendavi), and this spiritual essence also becomes 
the spiritual essence of the Church, which is some- 
times spoken of as the body of Christ, and as the 
res sacramenti (see Serm. ccxxvii. in J oann. xxvi. 
15, Ep. clxxxv. {ad Bonifaciumi 50; cf. Gore, 
Dissertations, p. 233, note 1). The latter pre- 
sentation is in accord with the earlier language of 
Tertullian and Cyprian (cf. Tert. de Orat. 6 ; 
Cyprian, Ep. Ixiii. 13). Again, Augustine has been 
thought to teach a ‘ receptionist ’ view of the Sacra- 
ment, and some of his language certainly accords 
with such an idea. But his treatment is unsyste- 
matic, and his teaching on the subject of the recep- 
tion by the wicked is not consistent. In some, 
passages he seems to identify the eating of the flesh 
of Christ with believing on Him (see above), and 
maintains that those who ‘ abide in Christ ’ alone 
eat of the body and blood {in Joann, xxvi. 18 ; de 
Gw. Dei, xxi. 25), though elsewhere he teaches that 
the ‘ inward part ’ (or res) is given to all (see Serm. 
clxxiv. 7 [‘infants partake of His table, that they 
may have life in themselves ’], and for the reception 
by the wicked, see Ep. cxL 66; de Bapt. contra 
Donat. V, 8. 9 ; Serm. Ixxi. 17 ; in Joann. xxviL 
11). On the whole, Augustine must be ranked 
with those Eastern and Western writers upon the 
Eucharist who, during the 3rd and 4th centuries, 
taught what has been called the ‘ dyophysite ’ view. 
The characteristic of this teaching is, as we have 
seen (above, § 2), the sharp distinction which it 
draws between the sign and the thing signified. 
But, though Augustine emphasizes this point so 
strongly, and at the same time urges the import- 
ance of faith and the spirituality of the gift, there 
is no real justification for regarding him as teach- 
ing a purely symbolical view. His merit consists 
in his attempt to set forth the nature of the sacra- 
mental idea, and in his endeavour to conceive of 
the body of Christ, as given in the Eucharist, in a 
way that accords with the highest spiritual concep- 
tions. In this respect his influence was wholly for 
good, and the authority of his teaching resisted for 
some centuries to come the inroads of a materializ- 
ing tendency with regard to the sacraments. 

For a further discussion of Augustine’s teaching, see Harnack, 
Mist, of Dogma, Eng. tr. v. 155 f. ; Loofs, PRE^ i. 61-63; 
Batiffol, Etudes, 2nd ser., p. 232 f. The last-named criticizes 
Loofs’ symbolical interpretation, and also the view of those who 
appeal to Augustine as teaching explicitly a belief in an objec- 
tive presence in the elements (e.g. En. in Fs. xcviii. 9 ; i6 
xxxiii. 1. 10 ; 2. 2). 

These two currents of thought, the Ambrosian 
and the Augustinian, are exhibited in the writers 
of the 6th century. The Africans, Fulgentius and 
Facundus, and the Spaniard, Isidore of Seville, 
re-echo the language of Augustine, while Csesarius 
of Arles and Pope Gregory the Great re^at 
the teaching of Ambrose (Loofs, loc. cit.). The 
same is true of the language of the prayers 
in the Western liturgies between the 6 th and the 
8th century. On the one hand, there are found 
such phrases as ‘ the bread changed into the flesh 
. . . the cup changed into the blood,’ ‘unto the 
transformation of the body and blood of our Lord 
God Jesus Christ,’ ‘ to eat the body,* ‘ to drink the 
blood ’ ; on the other hand, there occur ‘ spiritual 
food,’ ‘ spiritual cup,’ ‘ the virtue of the heavenly 
food,’ ‘ the image of the sacrament.’ In the early 
Middle Ages the language of these prayers, as 
well as the authority of Augustine and Ambrose, 
was appealed to in the controversies on the 
Eucharist (Batiffol, op. cit. p. 3481). 

(2) The transformation of the conception of the 
sacrifice in the Eucharist during the 3rd and 4th 
centuries, which has been indicated above, affected 
the course of the developments during the follow- 
ing period. In the East there was little develop- 
ment beyond the standpoint of Cyril of Jerusalem 
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and Chrysostom. John of Bamascus has only a 
passing reference to the subject, in which he re- 
calls the type of Melchizedek and the prophecy 
of Mai and speaks of the * pure and unbloody 
sacrifice ’ (c?6 Fid& Orth* iv. 13). 

In the West we find, as in the treatment of the 
nature of the gift, two traditions, represented by 
Augustine on the one hand, and Anibrose on the 
other. 

Augustine’s conception of the sacrifice exhibits 
two characteristics, both of which may be paral- 
leled from the earlier language current in the 
West, (a) The Eucharist is a ‘commemoration 
of the sacrifice of the Cross’ [sacrijicii memoria^ 
sacramentum memorue [c. Faust, xx. 18. 21]). 
The sacrifice of the Cross was prefigured by the 
OT sacrifices. It was offered in reality on the 
Cross. It is celebrated by a ‘ sacrament of com- 
memoration’ in the Eucharist [ih. 21). This 
language may be paralleled from Cyprian {calkem 
in commemorationem Domini et^passioms ejus \Ep. 
ixiii. 17]), and from the prayers of the Roman 
Canon in the do Sacramentis (the oblation i^figura 
corporis et sanguinis). Again, he speaks of the 
Eucharist as * the sacrifice of the body and blood 
of Christ’ {de An. et de Grig. L 11 [13]), of ‘ofier- 
ing the body of Christ’ {ib. i. 9 [10]), and of ‘the 
sacrifice of our ransom’ [Confess, ix. 12 [32]). 
This also recalls Cyprian (see above, II. 2 (5)). 
(6) But the most distinctive feature of Augustine’s 
teaching is his emphasis on the union of the faith- 
ful in the Eucharist with the sacrifice of Christ. 
The faithful themselves, by partaking of Christ’s 
body and blood, are the sacrifice, and become ‘ the 
body of Christ ’ [Serm. ccxxvii. ; de Civ. Dei^ x. 6. 
20, xxii. 10). This conception, which is a develop- 
ment of Pauline teaching (1 Co 10^®^0> had been 
anticipated by Tertullian [de Orat. 6), who con- 
nects with the jift of ‘daily bread’ the idea of 
continuance in Christ and inseparability from His 
body [i.e. the mystical body), and by Cyprian [Ep. 
Ixiii. 13), who finds in the mixture of water with 
wine in the chalice a representation of the incor- 
poration of the people in Christ. 

On the other hand, the teaching of Ambrose 
(see above, II. § 2 (5)) is reproduced by Gregory the 
Great in the 6th century [Dial. iv. 68). [a) The 
Eucharist is related to the sacrifice of the Cross, 
which it is said to ‘renew’ [reparat)., though this 
language is qualified by the words * in a myste:^,’ 
and by the comment that it ‘ imitates the Passion 
of the Only - begotten Son* (cf. Ambrose, in 
imagine), [b) LOce Ambrose and Chrysostom, 
Gregory connects the Eucharist with the heavenly 
life of Christ. He who is ‘ immolated for us again 
in the mystery of the holy oblation* is the Son 
who dieth no more, but liveth in Himself immort- 
ally and incorruptibly. In the mystery of the 
Eucharist things earthly are united with thin^ 
heavenly [ib.). The whole action is, in fact, as m 
Ambrose, mystical and transcendental. Moreover, 
Gregory combines with this jpresentation two com 
ceptions which further qualify his language, and 
relate it to that of Augustine, (a) The ^nfi^ 
of the Eucharist is closely associated with the 
communion of the faithful. (^) The sacrifice is 
consummated only in the seif-oblation of the 
worshippers [ib. 59, * For then will He be truly the 
victim [aoififia] for us to God, when we have made 
ourselves a victim ’ Ihostiani]). 

Ambrose, Chrysostom, and Gregory the Great in their teach 
ing upon the sacrifice in the Eucharist exhibit certain common 
features, which re-appear in later Greek teachmg, and m 
of the early mediaeval writers in the West. Behmd their 
language there lies the Pauline conception of the myaww l^y 
of Chnat. The Church * offers' through Oh At, the w 
the body, and in union with Him (hence the ^ 

Gregory and Chrysostom on the communion and seu-ohlauon 
of the worshippers; cf. Augustine), ^t the san^ time th^ 
Fathers appear to recognixe that tiie Scriptural applicatiwi 


(e.g. in Hebrews) of the language of sacrifice and priesthood 
to the heavenly life of Christ Is but the language of illustration, 
used to express the abiding truth of the assumption of humanity 
in the Person of Christ to the throne of God : * His Incarnation 
is itself the offering of our purification' (Greg, Mag. Moral. 
i. 24. 32 ; cf. Eutbymius, quoted below, III. § 6% The Eucharist 
sets forth that truth ' in an image ’ or ‘ in a mystery ’ (Ambrose, 
Greg.). The whole action of the rite is * spiritual * and ‘ heavenly ' 
(Chrysos.). The same idea is suggested by the earlier language 
of Irenseus on the ‘ heavenly altar,' and in the de Sacrammtu 
and Eastern liturgies. See Gore, Bodg of Christy p* 185 f. 

(3) The conception of the propitiatory value of 
the sacrifice in the Eucharist, which has been 
traced in the earlier Patristic period (Origen, Cyril 
of Jerus,), received a considerable development 
later on. The metaphorical language used by 
some of the Fathers suggested a renewal of the 
sacrifice of Christ in the Eucharist [e.g. Ambrose, 
de Off, i. 48 {guasi recipiens passiomm\; Greg. 
Mag. Dial. iv. 58 [mortem unigeniti re^ratf 
iterum immolatur\ horn, in Ev. ii. 37. 7 [lUrum 
patiturjit and, though qualified by other expres- 
sions, it came to be taken in a literal sense. The 
liturgical custom of offering intercessions for the 
living and the dead immediately after the consecra- 
tion led to the same result. Lastly, the practice 
of offering the Eucharist specially for the departed, 
which appears first in Tertullian and Cyprian, led 
gradually to the idea that each offering constituted 
a distinct sacrifice for sin. The transition was made 
slowly and almost imperceptibly. In popular re- 
ligion the propitiatory conception doubtless received 
a considerable impetus from the influx of pagan 
ideas into the Church. The language of Gregory 
the Great shows in this respect the advance made 


upon the earlier period. He dwells much upon the 
benefits resulting from the offering of the sacrifice 
of the Mass for souls in purgatory ; in his Dialogues 
(iv. 55) he tells how a priest is visited by the ap- 
parition of a departed soul, who offers to him bread, 
and says, ‘ Offer this bread to Almighty God on my 
behalf, that thou mayst intercede for my sins.* 

The transition from the Eucharistic to the pro- 

f ;iatory view of the Eucharist is reflected in the 
estem Sacramentaries, when compared with the 
earlier prayers [e.g. the de Sacramentis). Thus in 
the Leonine Sacramentary {6th cent.), side by side 
with the older language, which speaks of ‘^e 
sacrifice of praise,’ we find ‘ sacrifice of propitiation 
and praise * [sacrijicium placaiionis et lauais). 

We may compare also the following prayers from the eame 
source : (<s) ‘ O Lord, we beseech Thee, merdfuHy eanotlfy these 
rifts, and, receiving the offerim of a spiritual sacrifice, make 
5s to be an eternri gift unto Thee*; (5) ‘O Lord, mercifully 
look upon ihese riffe* which we bring for the commemoration 
of Thy saints, ana offer for our offences’ (ed. Fcltoe, Cambridge, 
1896, pp. 24, 19). . . 

The Western Sacramentaries, in fact, exhibit, 
in the multitude of their variable prayers, the 
gradations between the earlier Eucharistic and 
the later propitiatory view. 

LiTBJiArtiRB.— In addition to tbe literature quoted under L, 
reference may be made to the general Histories of Doctrine by 
Hamack and Schwane, and to Loofs, Bm^aden z. Stud, 
Pogmengesfch.^, Halle, 1893; also to the artt. in PifJ®, 
♦Eucharistie’ (Drews) and ♦Abendmahl II.’ (Loots). The 
following special treatises or discussions deal wittn the Patristic 
period or particular portions of it : G. E. Steitx, ‘ Abhandl. 
uberdie Abendmahlslehre der griech. Kirche,' in JBTh ix.-xiii- 
(1864-68) ; F. S. Renz, Op/ercharakter der Euehari&tie, Pader- 
born, 1892 ; C. Gore, Body of Christ, London, 1901 ; W. B. 
Frankland, The Early Eucharist, Cambridge, 1902; H, B. 
Swcte. ‘The Eucharistic Belief of the Second and Third Cen- 
turies,’ in JThSt iii. 101 f. (1902); A. Scheiwiler, ‘Die Ele- 
mente der Eucharistie in den ersten drei Jahrh-,' In Forseh. mr 
chr. Lit. u. Dogmengesch. iii. 4 plains, 1903); A. Andersen, Das 
Abendmahl inderinceiersUnJahrh.,Qi&mn, 1904 ; V. ErmonL 
l/EucharisHe dans VMglise primitive, Paris, 1903 ; P. Batiffol, 
Etudes d^kistoire et de theologie positive, 2nd ser., Pans, ; 
K. G. Goetz, Die heutige Al^rnahlsfrageinihrergesef^ Ent'' 
wiciUung, Leipzig, 1907 ; A. Stnickmaon, CJWsCi 

in der m. Eucharistie, Vienna, 1906 ; D. Stone, A of 

the Doctrine of the Holy Eucharist, 2 vote., London, 1909. 

III. The Eucharist if the Middle Ages 
(A.I). 800-1500). — I. Introductory. — With the 
Middle Ages we enter upon a period of reflexion 
and controversy upon the Eudianat, whieh before 
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the time of Pasehasius had never received really 
i^stematic treatment at the hands of theologians. 
From the 9th cent, onwards, however, it continued 
to occupy a prominent place in theological dis- 
cussion, which gradually formulated a theory of 
sacraments, their character, mode of operation, 
effects, and place in religion. The period from 
the 9tli to the 15th cent, marks the growth of a 
system of belief and practice, against which the 
Reformation of the 16th cent, was a reaction and 
protest. The history, however, is limited mainly 
to the West, where there was much greater move- 
ment of thought and much less unanimity upon 
the subject than in the East. The Greek Church, 
as a whole, held by the teaching of John of 
Damascus, in spite of occasional movements in the 
direction of a closer accord with later Western 
teaching (as at the Council of Lyons in 1274, when 
Greeks and Latins met to discuss re-union, and a 
statement was drawn up in which iierovaiovv occurs 
as an equivalent for traTisubstantiare). In the 
Western Church, on the other hand, the history 
of the doctrine exhibits the stages by which the 
conversion theory, taught by Ambrose, and estab- 
lished under Greek influence, gradually asserted 
itself, and was carried to its final development in 
the doctrine of transubstantiation. The two chief 
authorities appealed to by early Westexm mediaeval 
writers upon the Eucharist were Ambrose and 
Augustine. The teaching of the former was 
appealed to by those who tended to the view of a 
miraculous conversion of the elements into the 
body and blood of Christ. The teaching of 
Augustine formed the starting-point of those who 
(listinguished sharply the sign from the thing signi- 
lied, and who inclined to the view of a spiritual 
presence of power and efficacy — a view which 
passes in its more extreme forms into a receptionist 
or commemorative view of the rite. Generally, 
however, an attempt was made by both parties to 
harmonize the teaching of these two Fathers and 
to intetyret them in accordance with their own 
standpoint. There are three reasons why the 
conversion doctrine finally prevailed during the 
Middle Ages. (1) It ^ave to simple minds an easy 
and literal interpretation of the words ‘ This is my 
body,’ ‘ This is my blood.’ (2) It fell in with the 
realism of popular thought, which viewed every- 
thing in tne concrete, whereas the more vague 
but spiritual language of Augustine resisted all 
attempts to materialize it, and it was only by a tour 
deforce that mediaeval writers made Augustine 
smeak the language of transubstantiation. (3) 
The language of conversion lent itself to the 
growing love of the miraculous, 

2. The Eucharistic controversies of the early 
Middle Ages. — ^The mediaeval history of the 
Eucharist begins with the controversy excited by 
the appearance of the treatise of Pasehasius Rad- 
bertus, On the Body and Blood of the Lord^ in 844. 
The author was a monk, and afterwards abbot, of 
Corbty. His book, which was the most complete 
treatise on the Eucharist that had yet appeared, 
dealt with the whole subject of the Sacrament, 
and was inspired by a profoundly religious spirit. 
Pasehasius exhibits clear traces of Greek influence 
(Cyril of Alexandria, John of Damascus), and no 
less clearly is he indebted to Augustine, especially 
in his emphasis on the spiritual character of the 
gift which is received ch, 10), and his repudia- 
tion of the Cajpernaite view (cf. Jn 6®^), which was 
apparently held in uninstructed circles. He is no 
metapliysician, but starts from the omnipotence of 
God, the need of faith, and the words of Christ, 
‘ This is my body.’ His treatment follows that of 
Ambrose in the main. He adduces the miracles 
of the OT and NT in support of the belief that 
the substance of the bread and wine is changed 


into the flesh and blood of Christ. Yet the change 
is an inward one, and is not apparent to sight or 
taste. If the elements retain their outward ap- 
pearance, the object is to call forth faith and to 
remind believers that the gift is spiritual. He 
adduces, however, instances in which a miraculous 
change of the outward appearance has occurred 
to convince doubters or reward faith. Yet no 
portents can enhance the value of that which the 
faithful receive in the Sacrament. He maintains 

Christ, au/explains its presence in countless pl^es 
at once by a creative act of God on each occasion. 

Pasehasius’ treatise fell in with popular tendencies 
and became in the subsequent period the authori- 
tative exposition of the rite. But the influence of 
Augustine was still too strong to allow such 
teaching to pass unchallenged. Outside the circle 
of Pasehasius’ admirers the language of Augustine 
was still repeated (Amalarius, Floras, Rabanus 
Maurus), while John Scotus Erigena appears to 
have taught a purely symbolical view of the Sacra- 
ment. But the great opponent whom Pasehasius’ 
book called forth was Ratramnus (also a monk of 
Corbey), who, in response to a request of Charles 
the Bald, wrote his treatise, On the Body and Blood 
of the Lord. The two questions submitted to him 
were : (1) Is the Eucharist the body of Christ in a 
mystery or in reality ? (2) What is the relation of 
tlie Eucharistic to the historical body ? 

(1) He begins by defining the words figura and 
veritas. The former denotes the setting forth of 
something under a veil, as when Christ speaks of 
Himself as the Bread or the Vine. The word 
veritas denotes the showing of a thing unveiled in 
its natural character, as when we say that Christ 
was born of a virgin. The bread and wine show 
one thing outwardly to the senses, and proclaim 
aloud another inwardly to the minds of the faith- 
ful. There is no material miracle in the Eucharist. 
Outwardly the elements are the same as before. 
Inwardly, to the minds of the faithful, they are in 
a figure [jigurate) Christ’s body and blood. The 
change is a spiritual one. There are not two 
different substances, body and spirit, but one thing 
under two aspects — in one aspect bread and wine, 
in another the body and blood of Christ. ^ In their 
bodily nature they are bread and wine ; in power 
and spiritual efficacy they are the mysteries of the 
body and blood of Christ. Ratramnus throughout 
represents the older conservative tradition of the 
West (Tertullian, Jerome, the de Sacramentis). 
He quotes from Augustine the phrase figura 
corporis Christi, to prove that the sacraments are 
one thing, the thing of which they are the sacra- 
ment is another. As visible creatures the elements 
feed the body; according to their invisible sub- 
stance {i.e. the power of the Divine word) they 
feed and sanctify the soul. 

(2) In dealing with the second question, Ratramnus 
appeals to a distinction drawn by Ambrose {de 
Myst. 63) between the sacrament of the flesh and 
the verity of the same, and to a further statement 
of Ambrose {de Myst. 58) that the body of Christ is 
the body of a Divine Spirit. It is called the body 
of Christ because in it the Spirit of Christ (i.e. the 
power of the Divine word) feeds and cleanses the 
soul. Finally, he quotes two prayers from the 
Mass to show that the elements are the ‘ pledge ’ 
and the ‘ image ’ of the verity of Christ’s body and 
blood, hut not the verity itself, which will be 
manifested in open vision only hereafter. 

Ratramnus’ treatment of the subject exhibits in 
an acute form the ambiguity attaching generally 
to the older Western tradition as represented most 
conspicuously in Augustine, and it is difficult to 
decide whether Ratramnus believed that the gift 
bestowed in the Eucharist was merely a mysterious 
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operation of the Divine power through the ele- 
ments, effecting union with Christ, or a presence in 
tlie elements of the body and blood of Christ. His 
teaching, however, had a certain currency in the 
subsequent period. Much of it reappears in the 
Homilies of the English Aelfric (10th cent.). Rat- 
ramnus^ hook, which came to be attributed to J ohn 
Scotus Erigena (see below), also attracted consider- 
able attention at the time of the Berengarian con- 
troversy (it was highly esteemed, and quoted by 
Ridley at the time of the Reformation). 

Other writers besides Ratrarnnus protested 
against particular views expressed in the work of 
Paschasius {e.g, Rabanus Maurus rejects the view 
of the identity of the historical and Eucharistic 
body of Christ), but circumstances favoured the 
spread of Paschasius* doctrine, which received 
cruder expression as time went on. The trans- 
formation of the elements was regarded as so com- 
plete that they could no longer be spoken of as 
‘signs.* During the 10th cent, the idea of a 
physical miracle was carried so far in some quarters 
that, if we may trust the statement of Berengar, 
expressions were current which countenanced the 
revolting idea of 9.j)ortiuncula camis received by 
the faithful in the Sacrament. 

3. The Berengarian controversy (cf. art. 
Berengar). — The wide-spread acceptance of the 
teaching of Paschasius and the crudities of popular 
language about the Eucharist aroused a fresh 
protest against the doctrine of conversion during 1 
the 11th century. Berengar, who was head of the ; 
school of Tours, had refused to accept the teaching 
of Paschasius, and re-opened controversy on the 
subject by addressing a letter to Laniranc de- 
fending the teaching of John Scotus upon the 
Sacrament of the altar, which Lanfranc had spoken 
of as heretical. 

Berengar was condemned unheard at Rome and Vercelli in 
1C50. But, though public opinion was against him, he had some 
powerful friends, and succeeded in 1054 in persuading Hilde- 
brand (then Papal legate at Tours) of his orthodoxy. He 
appeared before a Synod at Rome in 1059, where he was com- 
l>efled to submit, and to subscribe a confession of faith put 
forward by Cardinal Humbert, in which a crude and material- 
istic conception of the Sacrament was taught (‘panem et 
vinum . . . post consecrationem non solum sacramentum, sed 
etiam verum corpus et sanguinem domini nostri Jesu Ohristi 
esse, et sensualiter non solum Sacramento, sed In veritate 
manibus sacerdotum tractari, franm, et fiidelium dentibus 
atteri’ ; see Lanfranc, de JEuch. 2). (For a more lenient view of 
this confession, see the language of Innocent in. and Alexander 
of Hales, quoted by Stone, Ittist. of the Doct. of the Holy 
Eticharut^ 1 . 310, 316.) Berengar retired to France, but shortly 
afterwards renewed the controversy. The accession of Hilde- 
brand to the Papacy did not save him, however, from condem- 
nation (though the Pope showed him much indulgence, and 
endeavoured to secure for him the opportunity of making a 
confession of faith couched in general terms), and in 1079 he 
was required to subscribe a formula couched in milder terms 
than the earlier one, but still acknowledging the conversion 
doctrine (‘panem et vinum . . . substantialiter converti . . . 
et post consecrationem esse verum Ohristi corpus, quod natum 
est de Virgine . . . non tantum per signum et virtutem sacra- 
ment!, sed in proprietate naturae et ventate substantiae '). He 
again submitted, and spent the rest of his years in retirement. 

In Berengar*s letter to Lanfranc he egresses his 
agreement with the opinions of John Scotus. It 
has been argned, however, with some show of 
reason, that the work referred to is Ratrarnnus* 
book, which was commonly ascribed to John Scotus 
(Gore, Dissertations, p. 240 ff.), and Berengaris posi- 
tion is certainly in the main that of Ratrarnnus. 
His more mature view of the subject is set forth in 
his work, de Sacra Coena (written in 1073), which 
is a reply to Lanfranc (ed. Yischer, Berlin, 1834). 
He goes back to the tradition of the West before 
the time of Paschasius, and appeals to the language 
of Augustine, the dc Sacramentis (which was as- 
cribed to Ambrose), and the prayers of the Roman 
Mass in support of his protest against the doctrine 
of conversion. In his exegesis of the Fathers he is 
far superior to his opponent. But the novel ele- 
ment in BerengaPs treatise is his use of the dia- 


lectical method. In this his opponents were no 
match for him. While they rest their appeal on 
faith in the omnipotence of God and on the 
authority of the Fathers, Berengar puts forward 
the appeal to reason. He attacks tlie idea that 
the elements cease to exist, on the ground that 
‘accidents* cannot exist without a subject — the 
first appearance of the later Scholastic terminology. 
By attributing the accidents uf the elements to the 
body and blood, Lanfranc is really teaching that 
the body and blood are visible (ed. Yischer, pp. 
127 , 171). He further illustrates the use of the 
I negative in Scripture and the Fathers, in order to 
prove that it is often employed not to deny the 
continued existence of that to which it refers, but 
to emphasize something which it has become, or 
some aspect of it to which attention is direct^. 
Thus, Mmen it is said that after consecration the 
elements are not bread and wine, but the body and 
blood of Christ, it is not necessarily implied that 
the bread and wine cease to exist {ib, p. 177 f.). 
He attacks Paschasius* idea that the body and 
blood of Christ are produced by a new act of 
creation {per generationem subjecti), he denies that 
the wicked receive the body and blood, and, lastly, 
he protests against the idea of s. portiuncula camis 
as that which is received in the Sacrament, In so 
doing he states, apparently for the first time among 
mediaeval writers (though he appeals to Augustine 
for the phrase), that totnm corpus or totm Ckristus 
is received. In his positive teaching Berengar ap- 
pears to have followed Augustine and Ratrarnnus. 
As a result of consecration there is a real, though 
spiritual, presence of the body and blood, which 
are received with the heart, not with the mouth, 
of the faithful. He denies that he maintained a 
merely figurative view. Every sacrament implie.s 
a res sacramenti, seeing that it is, in Augustine’s 
phrase, * a visible si^ or form of an invisibre grace.* 
Lastly, he has a valuable statement of the nature 
of the Divine working in its use of natural means. 
‘Everything which is consecrated is of necessity 
enhanced, but by no means destroyed.’ 

To Berengar’s opponents such teaching seemed 
to deny any real presence of Christ in the Sacra- 
ment. A purely ‘spiritual’ presence, such as 
Berengar taught, seemed scarcely distinguishable 
from a presence only in the intelligence or memory 
(so Hn^ of Langres ; cf. Gore, (m. cit, p. 256). 
Hence l^rengar’s language seemed to lead to a 
merely figurative view of the Sacrament. Others 
charged him with teaching a theory of impanation, 
i.e. , that, as Christ took human nature into personal 
union with Himself and became incarnate, so in 
the Sacrament He takes bread and wine into the 
same kind of union, and may be said to be impanate 
and invinate (see below, § 4 ). Both these views 
are attributed to the followers of Berengar by 
writers of the 11 th and I 2 feh centuries (Witmund, 
Alger of Li^ge, Gregory of Bergamo), 

Tlie controversy produced a series of pplies to 
Berengar (Lanfranc, Hugh of Langres, Witmund of 
Aversa, Durandus of Troam), which exhibit traces 
of the current conceptions (physical manducation, 
reception by the wicked, incorruptibility of the 
consecrated species). But Berengar’s prot^t had 
not been in vain. From this period the crader 
views tend to disappear. The rising ScholasticBm 
of the 12 th cent, took np the task of fomulating 
the doctrine of conversion. The term ‘transni^ 
stantiation* had not yet appeared, though Wxt- 
mund’s phrase substantiahter trammutare is a 
close approximation to it. In the task of formu- 
lating the Church’s belief, however, the Schoolmen 
learned from the controversy with Berengar to lay 
aside many of the crude and untenable concep- 
tions which had been current before. 

4 . The Schoolmwi and the doctrine of transub 
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stantiation. — During the 12th cent, the develop- 
ment of the doctrine of the Eucharist was affected 
W two factors in the general history of the period. 
The lirst of these was the religious revival which 
had resulted from the reform of the Papacy and 
the preaching of the Crusades. It \vas the age of 
the Catholic mystics, St. Bernard and the Victorines 
(Hugh and Richard). And this revival brought 
with it a revival of the influence of St. Augustine’s 
beaching. The effect of this appears in the greater 
spirituality of conception shown by writers upon 
t he Eucharist during the period, and in the recoil 
from the materialism of the preceding century (cf, 
e,.g, Hildebert of Tours, o?e Sacramento Altarisi 
tlie presence of Christ is real, yet spiritual ; Christ 
is in heaven, yet He is in the Sacrament; His 
presence is a presence of power and efficacy, yet it 
is in the elements). The language of St. Bernard 
{dc Coma Domini) echoes the Augustinian distinc- 
tion between the invisible grace and the visible 
sign, while Hugh of St. Victor speaks of the 
Eucharist as ‘an image of the invisible and spiritual 
participation of Jesus which is accomplished in- 
wardly in the heart by faith and love ’ {de Sacr. 
Christ, Fid. ii. 8. 7). 

A second influence was the intellectual revival, 
of which Berengar and Roscellin had been pioneers. 
The age of the Schoolmen had begun, and the 
questions raised by the Eucharistic controversy 
were transferred to the region of metaphysics. 
Attempts were made to state the nature of the 
Eucharistic mystery in metaphysical terms. At 
the same time the whole idea of sacraments was 
revised, and in this task the influence of Augustine 
played an important part. 

(1) The great problem of the period, which divided 
Nominalists and Realists, was the nature of * uni- 
versals’ or ‘general ideas.’ This question had 
come to the front through Roscellin’s Nominalist 
teaching on the Trinity. In refuting him Anselm 
and Abelard, starting from the standpoint of Real- 
ism, and with the help of Aristotle, discussed the 
relation of ‘ universals^ to corporeal existence. In 
this way the terms substantia and accidentia came 
to be used by them. They are first definitely 
applied to the Eucharist in the 12bh cent., though 
Berengar had anticipated their use when he em- 
ployed the distinction between subjectum and acci- 
dentia. By substantia was denoted ‘ the impalpable 
universal which was held to inhere in every parti- 
cular included under it,’ while accidentia denoted 
the ‘ sensible proj^rties which came into existence 
when the pure Form clothed itself in Matter’ 
(Rashdall, Universities of Europe in Mid. Ages, 
London, 1895, i. 46 f.). From the 12th cent, on- 
wards the application of this metaphysical language 
to the Eucharistic mystery dominated Western 
teaching. (2) A second result of Scholasticism was 
the revision of the whole conception of sacraments. 
This was mainly the work of Hugh of St. Victor 
(t 1141) and Peter Lombard (t 1164 ; his Sentences 
became the manual of the Schools in the Middle 
Ages). They start from Augustine’s definition of 
a sacrament as ‘ a visible form or sign of an invis- 
ible grace,’ and distinguish between the sacra- 
mentum and the res sa^ramenti (Peter Lombard 
further distinguished in the Eucharist the res con- 
tenta et significata, Le. the body and blood, and the 
res significata etnon contenta^ i.e. the unity of the 
Church). They maintain that the sacraments 
‘contain’ grace (Hugh of St. Victor) and are 
* causes ’ of grace (Peter Lombard). Their purpose 
is not only to signify, but to sancti^. These state- 
ments became the accepted definitions, and were 
completed in the 13th cent, by Thomas Aquinas, 
who taught that the sacraments effect that which 
they signify, though they are instrumental causes, 
the principal cause being God. 


Both the developments which we have indicated 
as due to Scholasticism marked in some ways a 
considerable gain. The metaphysical distinction 
of substantia and accidentia^ as apprehended by 
the Schoolmen, made it possible to hold a more 
refined view of the mode of the Sacramental Pre- 
sence. For the substantia of the Schoolmen was in 
the final resort real only to thought, and could be 
apprehended only by the faith of the believer 
(popular thought undoubtedly held a far different 
conception and clung to the cruder notions of the 
earlier period). ^ Again, the distinction between 
the outward sign and the inward grace, when 
clearly defined and held, tended to minimize the 
dangers of materialism. From this time onwards 
the language of the Schoolmen shows a growing 
emphasis upon the spiritual character of the hidden 
substantiae of the Sacrament, and an increasing 
tendency to give more reality to the accidents. 
Thus, in their discussions upon the Eucharist, Hugh 
of St. Victor and Peter Lombard reject the material- 
istic views which in the previous century had been 
associated with the fraction and reception of the 
consecrated species (see Hugh of St. Victor, dk 
Sacr. Christ. Fid. ii. 8. 13 ; Peter Lombard, Sent. 
lib. iv. dist. 13). In dealing with such questions the 
mysticism of Hugh comes to his rescue. Thus he 
says {op. cit. ii. 8. 13) : 

‘ Christ exhibits His bodily presence for a season in order to 
stir us to seek His spiritual presence. Just as in the Incarnation 
He withdrew His bodily presence at the Ascension, though His 
spiritual presence remained, so is it in the Sacrament. The 
Sacrament is completed- The virtue remains. Christ passes 
from the mouth to the heart. That food belongs to the soul, 
not to the body. If, then, after this you seek the bodily pre- 
sence of Christ, seek it in heaven.’ 

Both Hugh of St. Victor and Peter Lombard start 
from the language of conversion, and teach that the 
elements pass into the body and blood (they teacli 
a change per transitionem^ not by creation or addi- 
tion or annihilation : the ‘ miraculous creation ’ 
theory of Paschasius is given up). Peter Lombard 
discusses the question [Sent. lib. iv. dist. 11) whether 
the change is one of form or substance or some 
other kind, and inclines, with some hesitation, to 
the idea of a change of substance. The only 
substance in the Sacrament is that of the body 
and blood. The accidents of the bread and wine 
continue to exist without a subject. They do not 
inhere in the substance of the body, which is 
unaffected by them. Hence there is no fraction of 
the body. He teaches (with other writers of the 
period) that the whole Christ [totu^s Ghristus) is 
received. At the same time he distinguishes be- 
tween the sacramental and the spiritual eating, 
quoting Augustine’s words, Crede et manducasii, 
and emphasizing the need of faith. The wicked 
receive sacramentally, but not spiritually. 

Neither Hugh of St. Victor nor Peter Lombard 
employs the term transuhstantiatiot which is used, 
however, by Hildebert of Tours early in the 12th 
cent., while the transubstantiare is found in 
Stephen of Autun in the first half of the same 
century. But they clearly hold the teaching ex- 
pressea by it, which is that, as a result of consecra- 
tion, the substantiae of the bread and wine pass 
into the stihstantice of the body and blood of Christ, 
the sensible properties (or ‘ accidents ’) of the bread 
and wine being all that remains of the original 
elements. 

The doctrine thus expressed became the formaUy 
recognized teaching of the West. It fell in with 
the accepted philosophy of the da^, and it gave 
shape and consistency to the conceptions of popular 
thought. It secured the belief in a miraculous con- 
version which was demanded by popular reli^on, 
and it minimized the crude materialism of the 
earlier period. On the whole it seems to have met 
with little opposition after the middle of the century. 
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Eupert of Deutz (t 1135) represents the standpoint of earlier 
Patristic teaching (Theodoret, Gelasius) in drawing a parallel 
between the two natures in Christ and the earthly and Divine 
elements in the Sacrament. Like Berengar, he denies that the 
■working of the Divine Spirit destroys the substances which are 
assumed for its own uses. The human nature assumed by Christ 
was not changed or destroyed by the union. So, too, the 
bread and wine become the body and blood of Christ, not by 
being changed into the sensuous realities of flesh and blood, 
but hy assuming invisibly the realities of the immortal sub- 
stance, Divine and human, which is in Christ (de Trinitate et 
operibus ejtts : in Ex. ii. 10). Card. Bellarmine charges Rupert 
witii teachin^r the theory of impanation (see above, | which 
was also attributed to Berengar. But in both cases the use of 
the familiar Patristic analogy lends no support to the view 
that they carried the parallel as far as their opponents sug- 
gested. In both cases, however, the motive which inspired the 
use of such language was opposition to the popular concep- 
tion of the conversion of the elements. But such language 
as that of Rupert is an isolated phenomenon among the School- 
men of the 12th cent. ; it is the language of survival. 

The next event of impoi'tanee in the history is 
the Fourth Council of the Lateran convened by 
Pope Innocent in. in 1215. At this Council the 
Pope put forward a Confession of Faith directed 
against the errors of the Albigenses. It deals with 
the doctrine of God, the authority of the Old Testa- 
ment, the Incarnation, and the sacraments. The 
statement upon the Eucharist runs as follows : 
‘There is one universal Church of the faithful, 
outside which no one at all is in a state of salvation. 
In this Church, Jesus Christ Himself is both Priest 
and Sacrifice : and His body and blood are really 
contained in the Sacrament of the altar under the 
species of bread and wine, the bread being tran- 
substantiated into the Body, and the wine into the 
Blood by the power of God, so that, to efiect the 
mystery of unity, we ourselves receive from His 
what lie Himself received from ours.* 

The reserve exhibited in the language of this decree has given 
rise to the question whether the Council intended to impose 
upon the Church the Scholastic definition of transubstantiation. 
For, though the term transubstantiare is employed, the accom- 
panying terra accidentia is not found in the decree, and there 
IS no explicit statement to the effect that the substantice of the 
elements cease to exist, and that the accidentia alone remain. 
Hence it has been maintained that transtLbstaniiare is used in a 
more general sense to denote a mysterious change (cf. Palmer, 
Treatise on the Church of Christs^ ii. 166 f. ; Pusey, Real PrC’ 
sencty p. 14 ff. ; Batiffol, Etudes^ ii. 383). The language of Pope 
Innocent in. in his treatise, On the Mystery of the Mass (iv. 7-9), 
has been adduced to show that he speaks without condemnation 
of the view that the elements of bread and wine continue in 
their natural substances after consecration. But such a con- 
clusion may be doubted, and the treatise appealed to contains 
a most careful and explicit statement of the doctrine of transub- 
stantiation. More to the point is Pusey^s appeal (op. dt. p. 
22 f.) to the language used in the 16th cent, by Peter d’Ailly, 
who, after setting forth the various views upon the subject, 
decides in favour of that which maintains that the substances 
of the elements cease to exist, ‘ although,’ he says, ‘ it does not 
follow evidently from Scripture that it is so, nor, so far as I can 
see, from the determination of the Church.’ Card. Franzelin 
{de S, S. Euch. Sacramento et Sacrijieio^ p. 202 f.) adduces 
against this isolated expression of opinion other language which 
snows that the Mediaeval Church from Thomas Aquinas onwards 
regarded as heretical any other view than transubstantiation. 
So, too, the Council of Trent explains it, maintaining the ^ 
change of the whole substance of the bread and wine into the 
body and blood of Christ, and denying the continuance of the i 
substance of the bread and wine after consecration, though at 
the same time it speaks of the sacramental Presence as a ‘mode 
of existence which can scarcely be expressed in words.* See, , 
further. Stone, History cf Doctrine of Holy Eucharist^ i. 818. j 
Whatever ambiguity there is in the language of j 
this decree, the scholastic doctrine of transub- I 
stantiation became the accei>t6d teaching of the i 
Western Church. It found its fullest expression 
in the Summa Theologiae of Thomas Aquinas (III. 
Ixxiii.-lxxxiL 6). In two respects he advanced 
upon previous teaching, (a) Ete defined more ex- 
actly the nature of the Presence. (5) He dealt 
more full;;^ with the question of the accidents. 

(a) Aquinas afiirmm that the whole Christ {totm 
Chrutus) is present, being entire in each species 
and eveiy fragment of each species, the bodyoeing 
present by concomitance in the species of the 
wine, and the blood being present b^ concomitance 
in tW species of the bread, (This had already 
been affirmed by some opponents of the Beren- 


garians. In its origin the phrase totm Christm 
maintained the important truth that the gift of 
the whole Christ is received in the Sacrament, and 
guarded against the idea of b. portiunmda camu. 
In this sense it had been used by Berengar.) 
Aquinas denies that the presence of Christ is a 
local presence {localitcr, in loco). He is present 
only per modum mbstantim (so also, still earlier, 
Odo of Cambrai). Hence Christ is not moved in 
the Sacrament per se, but only per aeddemf in 
relation to the movement of that in which He is. 
He denies any fraction of the body, and maintains, 
like Peter Lombard, that the wicked receive 
sacramentally, but not spiritually. Lastly, the 
body remains till the species are corrupted. On all 
these points he gathers up preceding discussions, 
and attempts to evade the materialistic conciusions 
of earlier times by refining and spiritualizing the 
conception of the Presence. 

(b) In treating of the accidents, Aquinas, like the 
later Schoolmen generally, allows them greater 
reality than had been conceded in tlie earlier 
period. The problem was how to reconcile the fact 
that the elements preserve many of the ordinary 
effects of a substance with a literal acceptance of 
the belief that they become Christ’s body and 
blood. Aquinas maintains that the accidente 
exist without a subject, yet they retain the power 
of affecting objects and can breed life, nourish, be 
broken and corrupted. Yet, according to the 
Schoolmen, the accidents have no independent 
being, but simply characterize the substance in 
which they inhere. The solution which Aquinas 
offers is that they inhere in ^entity {quantiitM 
dimensiva)y as in a subject. This was the great 
problem of discussion among later Schoolmen, and 
under the stress of it the metaphysical theory 
of transubstantiation tended to break down. In 
the following period the Schoolmen are incline<i to 
allow still greater reality to the accidents. Duns 
Scotus denies that they require a subject in which 
to inhere, while Wyclif ridiculed the prevailing 
uncertainty on the question {de Mwharistia, e, 6). 

The controversies upon the Eucharist tended to 
intensify the devotion of the faithful to the Sacra- 
ment, which came to be regarded as the mystery 
of religion par excellence. Around the miracle 
of transubstantiation there gathered a wealth of 
legend intended to illustrate the mystery and do 
honour to the Sacrament. Corresponding to this 
sense of the miraculous character of the Sacra- 
ment, we find a growing decrease of communion. 
Attention came to be concentrated npon the act of 
consecration. Peter Lombard had affirmed that 
the form of the Sacrament is to he found in the 
words of institution, while Aquinas maintained 
that the Eucharist is completed m the consecration, 
whereas all other sacraments are completed in the 
application of the matter to the sanctification of 
the individual {Bumma^ ill. Ixxx, 12, where, how- 
ever, he maintains the necessity of the communion 
of the priest in both kinds). Worship and adora- 
tion formed the central feature of the^ rite. This 
in turn led to some inqKirtant additions to the 
ceremonial of the Mass, the chief of them being 
the introduction of the ceremony of Hie elevation 
of the consecrated Sacrament. 

This ceremony must he distinguished hom tte eariter cere- 
mony found in the Eastern liturgies and connected viith tine 
invitation to communion address^ to the faithful, 'the holy 
things for them that arc holy.’ There is no rubric in the Eastern 
rites prescribing the adoration of the consecrated Sacrament, 
though later on in the 17th cent,, under Homan influence, the 
Council of Jerusalem (1672) aligned to the Sacramental 
Presence the same worship (Xar^xeta) as is paid to the Trinity. 
In ttie West, some time during the 12th cent., the practice o! 
elevating the Host and chalice immediately after consecration, 
and ^fore the close of the canon, came into use. ft was 
intended, doubtless, partly as a protest against the views of 
the Berengarians, and partly in order to gtiumlaw worship of 
the mystery of Christ’s presence. In earlier da^ s the altar had 
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stantiation. — ^During the 12th cent, the d^elop- 
ment of the doctrine of the Eucharist was affected 
by two factors in the general history of the period. 
The first of these was the religious revival which 
had resulted from the reform of the Papacy and 
the preaching of the Crusades. It was the age of 
the Catholic mystics, St. Bernard and the Victormes 
(Hugh and Richard). And this revival brought 
with it a revival of the influence of St. Augustine^s 
teaching. The effect of this appears in the greater 
spirituality of conception shown by writers upon 
( he Eucharist during the period, and in the recoil 
from the materialism of the preceding century (cf. 
e.g. Hildebert of Tours, de Sacramento Altarisi 
the presence of Christ is real, yet spiritual ; Christ 
is in heaven, yet He is in the Sacrament; His 
presence is a presence of power and efficacy, yet it 
IS in the elements). The language of St. Bernard 
{de Coena Domini) echoes the Augustinian distinc- 
tion between the invisible grace and the visible 
sign, while Hugh of St Victor speaks of the 
Eucharist as ‘an image of the invisible and spiritual 
participation of Jesus which is accomplished in- 
wardly in the heart by faith and love ’ {de Sacr. 
Christ. Fid. ii. 8. 7). 

A second influence was the intellectual revival, 
of which Berengar and Roscellin had been, pioneers. 
The age of the Schoolmen had begun, and the 
questions raised by the Eucharistic controversy 
were transferred to the region of metaphysics. 
Attempts were made to state the nature of the 
Eucharistic mystery in metaphysical terms. At 
the same time the whole idea of sacraments was 
revised, and in this task the influence of Augustine 
played an important part. 

(1) The great problem of the period, which divided 
Nominalists and Realists, was the nature of ‘uni- 
versals ’ or ‘ general ideas. ^ This question had 
come to the front through Roscellin’s Nominalist 
teaching on the Trinity. In refuting him Anselm | 
and Abelard, starting from the standpoint of Real- 
ism, and with the help of Aristotle, discussed the 
relation of ‘ universals^ to corporeal existence. In 
this way the terms substantia and accidentia came 
to be used by them. They are first definitely 
applied to tlie Eucharist in the 12th cent., though 
Berengar had anticipated their use when he em- 
ployed the distinction between subjectum and acci~ 
dentia. By substantia was denoted ‘ the impalpable 
universal which was held to inhere in every parti- 
cidar included under it,’ while accidentia denoted 
the ‘ sensible properties which came into existence 
when the pure Form clothed itself in Matter’ 
(Rashdall, Universities of Europe in Mid. Ages^ 
London, 1895, i. 46 f.). From the 12th cent, on- 
wards the application of this metaphysical language 
to the Eucharistic mystery dominated Western 
teaching. (2) A second result of Scholasticism was 
the revision of the whole conception of sacraments. 
This was mainly the work of Hugh of St. Victor 
(t 1141) and Peter Lombard (+ 1164 ; his Sentences 
became the manual of the Schools in the Middle 
Ages). They start from Augustine’s definition of 
a sacrament as ‘ a visible form or sign of an invis- 
ible grace,’ and distinguish between the sacra- 
mentum and the res sacrarmnti (Peter Lombard 
further distinguished in the Eucharist the res con- 
tenia et significata,i.e. the body and blood, and the 
res significata etnon contenta, i.e. the unity of the 
Church). They maintain that the sacraments 
‘contain’ grace (Hugh of St. Victor) and are 
‘ causes ’ of grace (Peter Lombard). Their purpose 
is not only to signify, hut to sanctify. These state- 
ments became the accepted definitions, and were 
completed in the 13th cent, by Thomas Aquinas, 
who taught that the sacraments effect that which 
they signify, though they are instrumental causes, 
the principal cause being God. 


Both the developments which we have indicated 
as due to Scholasticism marked in some ways a 
considerable gain. The metaphysical distinction 
of substantia and accidentia, as apprehended by 
the Schoolmen, made it possible to hold a more 
refined view of the mode of the Sacramental Pre- 
sence. For the substantia of the Schoolmen was in 
the final resort real only to thought, and could he 
apprehended only by the faith of the believer 
(popular thougdit undoubtedly held a far different 
conception and clung to the cruder notions of the 
earlier period). Again, the distinction between 
the outward sign and the inward grace, when 
clearly defined and held, tended to minimize the 
dangers of materialism. From this time onwards 
the language of the Schoolmen shows a growing 
emphasis upon the spiritual character of the hidden 
suhstantice of the Sacrament, and an increasing 
tendency to give more reality to the accident^ 
Thus, in their discussions upon the Eucharist, Hugh 
of St. Victor and Peter Lombard reject the material- 
istic views which in the previous century had been 
associated with the fraction and reception of the 
consecrated species (see Hugh of St. Victor, de 
Sacr. Christ. Fid. ii. 8. 13 ; Peter Lombard, Sent. 
lib. iv. dist. 13). In dealing with such questions the 
mysticism of Hugh comes to his rescue. Thus he 
says (op. cit. ii. 8, 13) : 

‘ Christ exhibits His bodilv presence for a season in order to 
stir us to seek His spiritual presence. Just as in the Incarnation 
He withdrew His bodilj^ presence at the Ascension, though His 
spiritual presence remained, so is it in the Sacrament. The 
Sacrament is completed. The virtue remains. Christ passes 
from the mouth to the heart. That food belongs to the soul, 
not to the body. If, then, after this you seek the bodily pre- 
sence of Christ, seek it in heaven.’ 

Both Hugh of St. Victor and Peter Lombard start 
from the language of conversion, and teach that the 
elements pass into the body and blood (they teach 
a change per transitionem, not by creation or addi- 
i tion or annihilation : the ‘ miraculous creation ’ 
theory of Pascliasius is given up). Peter Lombard 
discusses the question {Sent. lib. iv. dist. 11) whether 
the change is one of form or substance or some 
other kind, and inclines, with some hesitation, to 
tlie idea of a change of substance. The only 
substance in the Sacrament is that of the body 
and blood. The accidents of the bread and \vine 
continue to exist without a subject. They do not 
inhere in the substance of the body, which is 
unaffected ly them. Hence there is no fraction of 
the body. He teaches (with other writers of tlie 
period) that the whole Christ {toti^s Ghristus) is 
received. At the same time he distinguishes be- 
tween the sacramental and the spiritual eating, 
quoting Au^istine’s words, Grcde et manducasti, 
and emphasizing the need of faith. The wicked 
receive sacramentally, but not spiritually. 

Neither Hugh of St. Victor nor Peter Lombard 
employs the term transubstanfiatio, which is used, 
however, by Hildebert of Tours early in the 12tli 
cent., while the verb transubstantiare is found in 
Stephen of Autun in the first half of the same 
centurv. But they clearly hold the teaching ex- 
pressed by it, which is that, as a result of consecra- 
tion, the suhstantice of the bread and wine pass 
into the substantiae of the body and blood of Christ, 
the sensible properties (or ‘ accidents ’) of the bread 
and wine being all that remains of the original 
elements. 

The doctrine thus expressed became the formaUy 
recognized teaching of the West. It fell m with 
the accepted philosophy of the day, and it gave 
shape and consistency to the conceptions of popular 
thought. It secured the belief in a miraculous con- 
version which was demanded by popular religion, 
and it minimized the crude materialism of the 
earlier period. On the whole it seems to have met 
with little opposition after the middle of the century. 
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Eupert of Deutz (t 1135) represents the standpoint of earlier 
Patristic teaching (Theodorei, Gelasius) in drawing a parallel 
between the two natures in Christ and the earthly and Divine 
elements in the Sacrament. Like Berengar, he denies that the 
working of the Divine Spirit destroys the substances which are 
assumed for its own uses. The human nature assumed by Christ 
was not changed or destroyed by the union. So, too, the 
bread and wine become the body and blood of Christ, not by 
being changed into the sensuous realities of flesh and blood, 
but % assuming invisibly the realities of the immortal sub- 
stance, Divine and human, which is in Christ (de Trinitate et 
operibus ejus : in Ex, ii. 10). Card. Bellarmine charges Rupert 
with teaching the theory of impanation (see above, § 3), which 
was also attributed to Berengar. But in both cases the use of 
the familiar Patristic analogy lends no support to the view 
that they carried the parallel as far as their opponents sug- 
gested. In both cases, however, the motive which inspired the 
use of such languag-e was opposition to the popular concep- 
tion of the conversion of the elements. But such language 
as that of Rupert is an isolated phenomenon among the School- 
men of the 12th cent. ; it is the language of survival. 

The next event of importance in the history is 
the Fourth Council of the Lateran convened by 
Pope Innocent III. in 1215. At this Council the 
Pope put forward a Confession of Faith directed 
against the errors of the Albigenses. It deals with 
the doctrine of God, the authority of the Old Testa- 
ment, the Incarnation, and the sacraments. The 
statement upon the Eucharist runs as follows : 
‘There is one universal Church of the faithful, 
outside which no one at all is in a state of salvation. 
In this Church, Jesus Christ Himself is both Priest 
and Sacrifice : and His body and blood are really 
contained in the Sacrament of the altar under the 
species of bread and wine, the bread being tran- 
substantiated into the Body, and the wine into the 
Blood by the power of God, so that, to effect the 
mystery of unity, we ourselves receive from His 
what He Himselx received from oursJ 

The reserve exhibited in the language of this decree has given 
rise to the question whether the Council intended to impose 
upon the Church the Scholastic definition of transubstantiation. 
For, though the term transvhstantiare is employed, the accom- 
panying term aceidentia is not found in the decree, and there 
is no explicit statement to the effect that the substantia of the 
elements cease to exist, and that the accidentia alone remain. 
Hence it has been maintained that transubstantiare is used in a 
more general sense to denote a mysterious change (of. Palmer, 
Treathe on the Church of Christ^, ii. 106 f. ; Pusey, Real Pre- 
s&nce, p. 14 ff. ; Batiffol, Etudes^ ii. 383). The language of Pope 
Innocent iii. in his treatise, On the Mystery of the Mass (iv. 7-9), 
has been adduced to show that he speaks without condemnation 
of the view that the elements of bread and wine continue in 
their natural substances after consecration. But such a oon- 
olusion may he doubted, and the treatise appealed to contains 
a most careful and explicit statement of the doctrine of faransub- 
stantiation. More to the point is Pusey’s appeal (op. dt, p. 
22 f.) to the language used in the 16th cent, by Peter d’Ailly, 
who, after setting forth the various views upon the subject, 
decides in favour of that which maintains that the substances 
of the elements cease to exist, * although/ he says, ‘ it does not 
follow evidently from Scripture that it is so, nor, so far as I can 
see, from the determination of the Church.' Card. Franzelin 
(de S. S. Euch. Sacramento et SacHfieio^ p. 202 f.) adduces 
against this isolated expression of opinion other language which 
shows that the Mediaev;^ Church from Thomas Aquinas onwards 
rejjarded as heretical any other view than transubstantiation. 
So, too, the Council of Trent explains it, maintaining the 
change of the whole substance of the bread and wine into the 
body and blood of Christ, and denying the continuance of the 
sutetance of the bread and wine after consecration, though at 
the same time it speaks of the sacramental Presence as a * mode 
of existence which can scarcely be expressed in words.' See, 
further, Stone, History of Doctrine of Holy Eucharist^ i* ^^8. 

Whatever ambiguity there is in the language of 
this decree, the scholastic doctrine of transub- 
stantiation became the acce|)ted teaching of the 
Western Church. It found its fullest expression 
in the Bumma Theologiae of Thomas Aquinas (III. 
lxxiii.4xxxii. 6). In two respects he advanced 
upon previous teaching, {a) He defined more ex- 
actly the nature of the Presence. (5) He dealt 
more fully with the question of the accidents. 

{a) Aquinas affirmed that the whole Christ {totus 
Christiis) is present, being entip in each species 
and every firagment of each species, the ^dyoeing 
present by concomitance in the species of the 
wine, and the blood being present by concomitance 
in the species of the bread. (This had already 
been affirmed by some opponents of the Beren- 


garians. In its origin the phrase totm Chrisitis 
maintained the important truth that the gift of 
the whole Christ is received in the Sacrament, and 
guarded against the idea of b. portiunmila camis. 
in this sense it had been used by Berengar.) 
Aquinas denies that the presence of Christ is a 
local presence {localitar, in loco). He is present 
only per riiodum mbstantice (so also, still earlier, 
Odo of Cambrai). Hence Christ is not moved in 
the Sacrament per se, but only per accidenSf in 
relation to the movement of that in which He is. 
He denies any fraction of the body, and maintains, 
like Peter Lombard, that the wicked receive 
sacramentally, ^ but not spiritually. Lastly, the 
body remains till the species are corrupted. On all 
these points he gathers up preceding discussions, 
and attempts to evade the materialistic conclusions 
of earlier times by refining and spiritualizing the 
conception of the Presence. 

{b) In treating of the accidents, Aquinas, like the 
later Schoolmen generally, allows them greater 
reality than had been conceded in tlie earlier 
period. The problem was how to reconcile the fact 
that the elements preserve many of the ordinary 
effects of a substance with a literal acceptance of 
the belief that they become Christ’s body and 
blood. Aquinas maintains that the accidents 
exist without a subject, yet they retain the power 
of aftecting objects and can breed life, nourish, be 
broken and corrupted. Yet, accoiding to the 
Schoolmen, the accidents have no independent 
being, but simply characterize the substance in 
which they inhere. The solution which Aqninas 
offers is that they inhere in miantity {quantitm 
dimensiva), as in a subject. This was the great 
problem of discussion among later Schoolmen, and 
under the stress of it the metaphysical theory 
of transubstantiation tended to break down. In 
the following period the Schoolmen are inclined to 
allow still greater reality to the accidents. Duns 
Scotus denies that they require a subject in wliich 
to inhere, whOe Wyclif ridiculed the prevailing 
uncertainty on the question {de JSucharutWt c. 6). 

The controversies upon the Eucharist tended to 
intensify the devotion of the faithful to the Sacra- 
ment, which came to be regarded as the myste^ 
of religion par excellence. Around the miracle 
of transubstentiation there gathered a wealth of 
legend intended to illustrate the mystery and do 
honour to the Sacrament. Corresponding to this 
sense of the miraculous character of the Sacra- 
ment, we find a growing decrease of communion. 
Attention came to be concentrated npon the act of 
consecration. Peter Lombard had affirmed that 
the form of the Sacrament is to be found in the 
words of institution, while Aquinas maintained 
that the Eucharist is completed m the consecration, 
whereas all other sacraments are completed in the 
application of the matter to the sanctification of 
the individual {Summa^ HI. Ixxx. 12, where, how- 
ever, he maintains the necessity of the conmunion 
of the priest in both kinds). Worship and adora- 
tion formed the central feature of the rite. This 
in turn led to some important additions to the 
ceremonial of the Mass, the chief of them being 
the iiitr<^uction of the ceremony of the elevation 
of the consecrated Sacrament. 

This ceremony must be distingruished from the eariier cere- 
mony found in the Eastern liturgies and connected with the 
invitation to communion addressed to the faithful, ‘the holy 
things for them that are holy.’ There is no rubric in the Eastern 
rites prescribing the adoration of the consecrated Sactrament, 
though later on in the 17th cent., under Roman influence, the 
Council of Jerusalem (1672) assigned to the Sacrasuental 
Presence the same worship (Xar^wrta) as is paid to the Trinity. 
In the West, some time during the 12th cent, the practice of 
elevating the Host and chalice immediately after consecration, 
and before the close of the canon, came into use. It was 
intended, doubtless, partly as a protest against the views of 
the Berengarians, and partly in order to stimulate worship of 
the mystery of Christ's presence. In earlier days the altar had 
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been veiled with curtains, but the object of this new 
was to make a spectacle of the central portion of the nte. 
Henceforth, the ‘ gazing upon * the Sacrament plays a prominent 
part in popular instructions upon the Mass (e,g. ^e Lap 
%lk8’ Mass Booh). The canons of various English Councils 
in the 13th cent, allude to the custom of devation for the 
purpose of adoration, and in the same century Durandiw, bishop 
of Mende, and author of the Raiionate Divinorum OjfiCKymrti, 
shows acquaintance with the ceremony in a form resembling 
the present Roman rubric. For the rubric m the use of Sarum, 
seeFrere, Use oj Sarum, Cambridge, 189S-1902, i. 81, where, 
however, there is no explicit mention of worshipping the 
consecrated Sacrament, On the history of the subject, see 
Drury, Elevation in the Eucharist, Cambridge, 1907, 

This devotion connected with the Eucharistic 
mystery culminated in the institution of the festival 
of Corpus Christi in 1264 by Pope Urban IV. (con- 
firmed and established in ISll). The occasion 
called forth the noble hymns of Thomas Aquinas, 
in which the Eucharistic devotion of the Mediaeval 
Church found its loftiest expression. ^ 

5, The doctrine of transubstantiation in the 
later Middle Ages. — The doctrine of transub- 
stantiation remained throughout the later Middle 
Ages the standard of faith for Westeni Christen- 
dom, and the attempts to challenge it met witli 
little success, and in some cases were visited with 
severe censures. At the beginning of tlie 14th cent. 
John of Paris and Durandus of Pour^ain declared 
that it was possible to believe in the Real Presence 
without accepting transubstantiation. William of 
Occam, the Nominalist Schoolman of the same 
century, suggested that on the grounds of reason 
alone, apart from the decision of the Church, tlie 
permanence of the substances of bread and wine 
was not improbable. But the greatest of all 
mediaeval opponents of the doctrine was Wyclif. 
Inspired by the practical abnses of the day, he 
exposed the inconsistencies of the Scholastic teach- 
ing, repudiating the idea of accidents existing 
without a subject, and charging the popular devo- 
tion with idolatry. He is also reported to have 
taught that the nnworthiness of the priest in- 
validates the Sacrament. Such a theory was 
undoubtedly held bv some of his followers j but 
Wyclif himself, while holding that the disposition 
of the priest affected to some extent the value of 
the Mass celebrated by him, regarded the sanctity 
which the Sacrament has from Christ’s presence 
as the same in all Eucharists (de JEucharistia, c. 4 
[Wyclif Society, London, 1892]), Some of Wyclif s 
language looks like an assertion of a merely sym- 
bolical presence. He rejects transubstantiation, 
identification, impanation, and maintains that the 
words of institution are used in a tropical sense 
{op. cit. c. 9, p. 291). He attacks the popular idea 
of a sensible, visible presence of Christ {op. cit. c. 
1, p. 20f.), and maintains that the body of Christ 
is ‘ virtually in the Host as in a sign ’ {op. cit c. 8, 
p. 271). The Sacrament is the form of bread and 
wine, ^d not Christ or part of Him c. 1, p. 29). 
But this language was directed against the materi- 
alistic conceptions of his time. Wyclifs positive 
teaching seems to indicate a belief in a real, though 
sacramental, virtual, spiritual presence. The Host 
is not itself the body of Christ, but the very body 
of Christ is sacramentally hidden in it {op. cit. c. 1, 
p. 15; cf. Fasc. London, 1858, pp. 115, 117), 
The bread is an * effectual figure’ of the b^yof 
Christ, and the Sacrament has a fecial efficacy 
beyond that of other signs of the OT and NT {de 
Eucharistia, 0. 4, p. 84 ff.). But the influence of 
Wyclif’s positive teaching on this subject was less 
than that of other parts of his teaching. In Bohemia 
his teaching on transubstantiation did not gain 
many followers, and John Hus, while protesting 
against practical abnses connected with the Sacra- 
ment {e.g. the denial of the enp to the laity), 
^pears to have accepted the doctrine of the 
Church in its main features. 

The great movement in the direction of spiritual 


religion, originated by the German mystics durins 
the 14th and 15th centuries, did not at first aflect 
the Eucharistic doctrine of the Church. Though 
some of the mystics, like Eckhardt, were accused 
of speculative errors in the direction of pantheism 
they adopt for the most part the semi-mystical 
position, which is not indifferent to sacraments 
hut seeks to interpret them in a way which brings 
out their spiritual value, as emphasi2ing the union 
of the soul with Christ and its devotion to Him 
(so Ruysbroek and the author of the Imitatio 
Christi). In John Wessel (t 1489), however, there 
is a tendency to break loose from current teaching. 
Luther regarded Wessel as a precursor of his own 
teaching in several respects. While emphasizing 
with earlier mystics, the spiritual character of the 
participation of the body of Christ, Wessel held 
that this spiritual presence was not restricted to 
particular moments, but extended over the whole 
life of the believer, and that there is no essential 
difference between spiritual and sacramental parti- 
cipation. The latter had value only in so far as it 
rested upon the former. As a sacrament, the 
Lord’s Supper could be celebrated only by a priest. 
As a spiritual act of participation in Christ by 
faith, it is possible for all without a priest {de Sacr. 
Euch.y passim). 

Still earlier than the Mystics, the wide-spread 
sects of the 12th and 13th centuries promoted a 
spirit of revolt from the established doctrines. 
Some, like the Waldenses, appealed to Scripture 
alone. Others, like the Albigenses, were affected 
by Manichsean views. From the Franciscans in 
the 13th cent, there proceeded a famous book, The 
Eternal Gospel (the work of a disciple of the 
Abbot Joachim of Floris), which preached the near 
advent of a purely mystical religion, in which the 
Church system, with its priesthood and sacraments, 
should find no place. 

6. The Eucharistic sacrifice in the earlier 
Middle Ages,— In the Eastern Church there was 
little devmopment in the doctrine of the Euchar- 
istic sacrifice beyond the conceptions of the earlier 
Patristic period, as exhibited in Cyril of Jerusalem 
and Chrysostom, and in the West by Ambrose and 
Gregory the Great. The commemorative char- 
acter 01 the rite, as a memorial of Christ’s sacrifice, 
and its relation to the sacrifice of the Cross on the 
one hand, and to the heavenly life of Christ on 
the other, were clearly affirmed. Later on in the 
Middle Ages the Greek theologians, Theophylactus 
(11th cent.), Euthymius Zigabenus and Nicholas of 
Methone (12th cent.), and Cabasilas (14th cent.) 
still emphasize these points. The Eucharist is 
really a sacrifice. That which is offered is the 
body of Christ, and the moment of the sacrifice is 
when the bread and wine are changed into the body 
and blood of Christ (Cabasilas). In this sacrifice 
Christ offers Himself through His ministers, and 
unites the Church with Him in His intercession 
with the Father. The very presence of Christ’s 
humanity before God in heaven constitutes an 
intercession, *His very manhood entreats the 
Father on our behalf’ (Euthymius on He 7^). 
The whole Eucharistic action on earth is, in fact, 
conceived of as a mystical representation in time 
of the * eternal redemption ’ won for man by Christ. 
It proclaims aloud the death, resurrection, and 
ascension of the Lord, and it avails by intercession 
for the living and the dead, and by communion 
benefits the faithful (Cabasilas). Lastly, like the 
mystical commentators of the West, Cabasilas sees 
in the Eucharistic rite itself a drama of the life, 
death, and resurrection of Christ. See, further, 
H, Stone, op. cit i. 156 ff. 

The teaching of the West in the 9th and follow- 
ing centuries exhibits some of the main character- 
istics of Patristic teaching. 
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(1) The Eucharist is regarded as a commemora- 
tion and representation of the Passion. But this 
representation is found in the ceremonies of the 
Mass rather than in its wider purposes. The 
prayers of the Mass are a tableau of the life and 
death of Christ (Amalarius). The mixture of the 
chalice represents the water and the blood which 
flowed from the side of Christ (Paschasius). Others 
find this representation in those acts of the priest 
which are based upon what Christ did at the | 
Supper, e.g, the fraction of the Host (William of 
Thierry, 12th cent.), or the double consecration 
of bread and wine (Peter Lombard, Alexander 
Hales). On the influence of these ideas on later 
conceptions of the sacrifice of the Mass, see below, 
§7- 

(2) Emphasis is laid upon the efi’ects of the sacri- 
fice. The sacrifice is, in fact, explained by, and 
identified with, the effects which it produces ujwn 
the worshippers (cf. Augustine), Thus Paschasius 
{op. cit. c. 9) teaches that the consecration of the 
gifts renews the Passion, because Christ reiterates 
daily that which He did upon the Cross, offering 
himself to the Father to deliver us from our sins. 
The daily offering is due to our need of daffy 
cleansing. By communion we partake of the fruits 
of Christ’s death. Lastly, he repeats Augustine’s 
saying that by participation we become Christ’s 
body and blood {o^. cit. c. 7). The same identi- 
fication of the sacrifice with its effects appears in 
Alger of Lifege (12th cent. ; see de Sacram. Corp. 
et Sang. Bom. ii. 2 f . ). 

(3) Paschasius and Alger of Li^ge connect the 
Eucharistic offering with the heavenly interces- 
sion of Christ. According to Paschasius, the true 
priest in every Eucharist is Christ Himself, now 
made a priest for ever. It is He who offers the 
gifts presented on the earthly altar, and it is from 
His offering of Himself that we receive them back 
as His body and blood. Thus he explains the 
prayer in the Roman Canon, Juhc hmc perferri. 
The lifting up of the gifts is their consecration. 
The whole act of offering is sacramental, mystical, 
supra-local. The altar on high, at which the gifts 
are offered, is the body of Christ, through which 
and in which He offers to the Father the prayers 
of the faithful and the faith of believers {op. cit. 
8, 12 ; cf. Alger of Li^ge, op. cit. i. 14). This view 
combines the earlier Western view of the Euchp- 
istic offering, contained in the Roman Canon, with 
the Greek view exhibited in Chrysostom, and found 
also in Ambrose and Gregmry the Great among the 
Western Fathers. The Eucharist is no repetition 
of the sacrifice of the Cross. It is offered, as 
Paschasius says, in commemoration of the Passion 
(op. cit. c, 9 ; this expression qualifies the words 
* passionem illius reparamus’ in the same chapter). 
But that which connects it with the sacrifice^ of 
the Cross is the heavenly priesthood of Christ, 
who has passed through death and is ever present 
with the Father, and presents to Him our pr^ers 
and intercessions. (Note the identification of the 
‘altar on high’ with the body of Christ. Tl^ 
shows the practical identity of Paschasius’ teach- 
ing with that of Ambrose and Gregory the Great. 

See above, IL 3(2).)^ . xi. c? t. t 4.- 

7. The Eucharistic sacrifice in the Scholastic 
period. — ^The early Schoolmen paid little attention 
to the doctrine of the Eucharistic sacrifice, thmr 
thoughts being occupied with discussions as to the 
mode of the presence of Christ in the Sacrament. 
They content themselves mainly with denying that 
there is any repetition of the sacrifice of the Cross, 
and with tne simple statement (following Augus- 
tine) that there is a representation, or commemom- 
tion, or likeness of the sacrifice of the Cross in the 
Mass. Thus Rupert of Beutz declares that the 
whole Christ is present upon the altar, * not that 
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He may a^ain suffer, bufc that to faith, to which 
all past things are present, His PaHsion may he 
represented by way of a memory ’ {de Trin. et op . ; 
in Gen. vi.). Similar language is used by i’eter 
Lombard {Sent. iv. 12. 7). 

The Schoolmeu of the i3th cent, attempt a more 
analytical treatment, and endeavour to define the 
rationale of sacrifice. William of Auvergne, Bishop 
of Paris (t 1249), discusses the chief dements of 
sacrifice, (a) Sacrifice is an act of homage to God 
with a view to the sanctification of the individual. 
(6) It is, in the form of the sacrificial meal, a 
means of communion with God, and a source of 
spiritual refreshment, (c) It is an act by which 
the worshipper is associated with the family of 
God {de Legibus, c. 24). In what follows he 
maintains that the first and chief sacriiice is that 
of ourselves, without the offering of which nothing 
that we present to God is pleasing or acceptable te 
Him. The essence of the sacrifice of Christ lay in 
His sinless life of virtue {ib. c. 28). By his one 
oblation on the Cross, Clirist has reconciled and 
sanctified the world. The sacrifice of the Mass is 
the application by the will of Christ of the benefits 
which accrue from the sacrifice of the Cross, As a 
sacrifice the Eucharist propitiates God and averts 
His wrath. As a sacrament it sanctifies and sup- 
plies spiritual refreshment to those who receive it. 
Without the manifestation of Christ in the Mass 


faith and devotion would die, and the faithful 
would be deprived of spiritual food. In it Christ 
is present as priest and victim, as advocate and 
healer (see the treatise de Sacramento JSuchar- 
istuCi cc. 2, 3, 5). Similarly Albert the Great 
[tl280), the master of Thomas Aquinas,^ while 
combining in an original way the conceptions of 
Barlier writers, and emphasizing the sanctifying 
effects of the sacrifice of the Cross which are im- 
part^ in the Eucharist, regards the Mass as an act 
of homage to God, and as representing the union 
of the Church with the self-oblation of Christ {de 
Sacram. Much. dist. v. 4 ; Sent. iv. 13. 23). At 
the same time he prepared the way for future de- 
velopments by discussing the question in what 
sense the Mass is distinct from the offering of the 
Cross {Sent. iv. 13. 23). See Tacanfc, Hist, de la 
conception du sacrijice de la messe dam l^Sglm 
latinei Paris, 1894, p. 39 f. 

Nothing shows more clearly the undeveloped 
character of the doctrine of the Eucharistic sacri- 
fice in the middle of the 13th cent, than the slight 
treatment which it receives in the Summa Thm- 
logiae of Thomas Aquinas. Like earlier School- 
men, he emphasizes tfie effects of the sacrifice, and 
maintains that it is a ‘representative image’ of 
the Passion {ill. Ixxxiii. 1). Elsewhere he dis- 
cusses the nature of sacrifice. It lias ite roots 
in the Laws of Nature. ‘ A sacrifice is something 
done for the honour properly due to God, to ap- 
pease Him’ (in. xlviii. 3). But he goes beyond 
previous Schoolmen in his further definition that 
sacrifice involves the production of a change in the 
object offered, ‘as that animals were killed and 
burnt, that bread is broken and eaten and ble^d 
{ii\ ii«. ixxxv. 3 ad 3). The result of this defini- 
tion was that the sacrifice w’as treated indepen- 
dently of the effects which it produced. This opened 
up a new era. In the later period the m«n qa^ion 
was, ‘ What is the physical act accomplished m the 
Victim which constitute the essence of the sacri- 
fice of the Mass t ’ Peter lombard and Alexander 
Hales had found a representation of the Passion 
in the double consecration of bread and wine, and 
the latter had suggested that it renrwentM the 
separation of the body and blood in the crucilixton 
{IMv. Theol. Summa. ir, lOv 3). Incidentally 
Aquinaa takes up this idea (HI. Ixxiv. 1), and later 
on it was developed {e.g.f by Vajquez in the 17th 
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cent.) in discussions upon the sacrificial character 

'^^In otor respects the teaching of Aquinas associ- 
ated the sacrifice of the Mass more closely with 
the consecration, and threw into grater promi- 
nence the importance of the pnest m the nte* (aj 
In justifying communion in one kind, he argu^ 
that it is sufficient for the priest to receive m both 
kinds, because he receives in the person of all, and 
because ‘the perfection of the sacrifice consists not 
in the use of the faithful, hut in the consecration 
of the matter* (III. Ixxx. 12). This dictum, W 
isolating the act of the pnest, encouraged the 
separation of the ideas of sacrifi^ and communion, 
which had already taken place in practice, and in- 
creased the tendency to view the Maas as an 0 pm 
operatum completed in the act of consecration. 

( 0 ) In connexion with the question, ‘ What is the 
relation of the priest’s action in the Mass to that 
of Christ?* Aquinas maintained that the priest is 
the representative of Christ and acts in His person. 
The sacrifice of the Eucharist has the same value as 
that of the Cross, being offered directly by Christ 
Himself (in. Ixxxviii. 1 ad 3). (c) In one passage 
[Smt, IV. xii. 2 [2 ad 4]), Aquinas asserts tnat the 
sacrifice of the Mass has an efficacy, by way of 
impetration, for all who have a right disposition. 
Thus it blots out mortal sins, in so far as it obtains 
for those on whose behalf it is offered, by way of 
impetration, the grace of contrition. Later on 
this teaching was used, without the qualification 
*a right disposition,* to support the mechanical 
^plication of the sacrifice ox the Mass, apart from 
Communion, as a satisfaction for all for whom the 
intention of the priest applied it. 

8 . The Eucharistic sacrifice in the later Middle 
Ages.— The teaching indicated above fell in with 
certain tendencies of popular religion, the begin- 
nings of which may be traced in the Patristic 
period. 

( 1 ) The practice of offering the Eucharist with 
special intention, which grew rapidly after the 
4th cent., and of associating witii each Maas the 
idea of a distinct offering for sin (cf, above, 11 . 3 
(3)) led to an exaggerated belief in the ex opera 
operato idea of the Mass, An almost magical con- 
ception of the opemtion of sacraments came to be 
current, which took no account of the spiritual 
condition of the recipients. Thus the benefits of 
the Mass were regarded as operating mechanic- 
ally for the good of those on whose behalf it was 
offered. 

(2) A second feature of the popular religion wm 
the multiplication of Masses. This was a wide de- 
parture from primitive usage (e.o. the ‘ one altar,* 
tone Eucharist)* of Ignatius, and the practice of ‘con- 
celebration’). As Tate as the 6 th cent, the Synod 
of Auxerre (578) forbade the saying of two 

at the same altar on the same day (Vacant, p. 26). 
Convenience led to the relaxation of this rule, and 
the habit of offering Masses with special intention, 
and of going from one Mass to another, grew from 
the 9th cent, onwards. From the lUh cent, on- 
wards various decrees were issued forbidding prlmta 
to say at first more than three Masses a day- 
later on, more than one (Vacant, p. 27). This 
popular practice encouraged a meehanical' idea of 
the rite, and gave ground for the belief that each 
Mass was a distinct act of propitiation made for 
sin or to procure some specific benefit 

(3) The system which did more than anything 
else to externalize the idea of the Mass wm the 
chantry system. Endowments were given to pro- 
cure the saying of Masses for the souls of the 
founder and his family. Some of these dated 
from the 12th cent, in England, hut the systS 

On tts better side it represented a touching devo- 


tion which followed departed friends beyo^Tth]! 
grave, and showed its interest in them bv L'i 
c«J8ion and commemoration (for a defenii -I’ 
see Sir Thorny More’s Suj,plicatu^ 
practice it led to a tradic in Masses which .1 
graded the conception of the Mass and excited thl 
rapidity of the clergy (cf. Chauoer, 

Tales, Prologue, 507 - 510 }. 

There are two developments in the later 
Ages which affected the doctrine of SS 
the Mass. 

(а) In connexion with the qumtion of therek 
tion of the priesfs action in the Ma« to that li 
Chn8t,^the disciples of AgulnM followed thek 
master in m&mteining the direct action of Christ 
Himself in the Mass through the mstrumentalitv 
of the pnest Buns S<»tus (14th cent.), however 
departs from this position in two respects, (a) He 
shows a greater anxiety to defend the mnque 
character of the sacrifice of the Cross, and main- 
tains that the saeriflce of the Mass has not the 
same value m the Paa^ion of Christ, and that in it 
Christ does not offer immediately by an act of His 
own will, though He is offered as being contained 
in the sacrifiee (he quotes in support He 
Still the Maws has a special wortli, m being a specud 
commeinomtiott of the oblation of Christ upon the 
Cross, and m beseeching (kxi by it {Qumet Quod- 
iiht m voL XiL p. 629). (fi) He emphasizes the 
fact that tlie Euchipist i» the act of the Church 
rather than of the individual priest, and that it is 
accepted not by reamin of the will of Christ acting 
immediatidy, but by the will of the Church 
This te’iwliing mm aeveloped by the later Scotists 

Hiquauis and Biel). 

In thk kter tf*chlr>f ii|»n the E«c6&rlst ttoe thought of th« 
oo'nnexkn between the wowhip of tho Churoh and toe heavenly 
iniercesflots of Christ its Head, which had fonned toe back, 
f round of the tatfly Christian oonoeptSona of life and worsldp(df. 
M.g. Clement of Rome, ad Cor. 36, ‘ the Bi^h priest of our offer* 
mgs* ; see also Crisien, tU Orai. 10), and which characterizes the 
teaching of the later Greek Fathers, and in the West appears in 
Ambrose, Gregory the Great, and the early medteval writers,' 
bettame obscured or e%^en lost, noiftically toe later Scholastic 
teTW'hing involve! consequcr.cea which affected the value not 
only of the sacrifioe of toe Maiw, but of toe priesthood as well 
Hem* Vacant (op. ml, p. i9)mj9 of it that it to'^r^pa^toeway 
for Frotwtantism * (cf. Eido, eif. p, IW t). 

(б) A leeeond development of later medimval teach- 
ing was the idea that, wdiile the sacrifice of the Cross 
availed for origiimi sin, that of the Mass was an 
offering for daily sins both deadly and venial. This 
opinion was mentioned and eondemn«i in the Con- 
fession of Augsburg in 1530 (cl. the English Fr. 
Bk. art., xxxi). The Rom.aii theologians at first 
denied that such an opinion had been held. In 
reply the Ileformers apimled to Aquinas. But the 
sermons appealed to, though asenbed to Thomas 
Aquinas, and also included in another form among 
the works of Albert the Great, undoubtedly telong 
to a later period. The same opinion was attributed 
to' the Doininimn Catherinus, who wiw present at 
the Council of Trent, and it apparently g^ed a 
certain currency, largely because of its association 
with the two famous Schoolmen mentioned above. 
It mm denouncsed by Latimer ; and, when brought 
to light in the I6th cent, it was repudiated by the 
Eoman theologians (for the history, see Vacant, op. 
cif, p. 41, note’; Kidd, p. 73f.b 

9 * The place of the Eucharist in mediaeval re- 
ligion,— The liistorkal development which has been 
traced iil>ove represente the growth of a doctrinal 
and practical Byitem in which tlie influence of. 
popular religion played a large part ^ . 

(1 ) In their attempt to formulate aseientific state- 
ment of the m^e of Christ’s presence in the 
Eucharist the Schoolmen were ham^pered by the 
exietence of an ^tablished belief which had l^en 
shape la the later Patristic and early mediaval 
pen'od, and which exMbitoi all the features or s 
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crude and unreflective piety. They undoubtedly 
made a sincere attempt to free the doctrine from 
the materialistic expression which had been given 
to it before their time, but their influence in this 
respect, whatever their own conceptions may have 
been, only very partially succeeded in affecting the 
general belief. The crude materialism of popular 
belief continually re-asserted itself (see, e.gr., the 
statement of Archbishop Arundel in 1413, quoted 
by Stone, op. cit. i. 3761). Again, the aWrption 
of the Schoolmen in the question of the mode of 
the Eucharistic presence only served the purpose 
of keeping the discussion on a lower plane, in which 
it was continually encumbered by the intrusion of 
jmrely physical questions, which withdrew atten- 
tion from the pux*pose and significance of the Sacra- 
ment as a whole. We must except, however, from 
this criticism the treatment of the subject by such 
writers as William of Auvergne (see above, § 7). 

(2) One effect of this excessive attention given to 
the question of the relation of the elements to the 
spiritual gift bestowed in the Sacrament was to 
concentrate the thought of worshippers upon the 
moment of consecration, when by the miracle of 
transubstantiation the body and blood of Christ 
were present upon the altar. The elevation of the 
Sacrament for the purposes of worship (see above, 
§ 4) gave point and precision to this aspect of the 
rite. Thus the Lay Folks' Mass Book^ which pro- 
vides no devotions for communion, directs the wor- 
shipper after the consecration to do reverence to 
J esus Christ’s own presence and to kneel, holding 
up both hands, and so to behold the elevation and 
meditate on Christ’s Passion. The manifestation 
of Christ in the Mass was regarded as supplying 
the greatest incentive to faith and devotion (see the 
language of William of Auver^e quoted above, 
§ 7), and there is little doubt that in its higher forms 
this belief fostered a noble and beautiful piety (see, 
e.g.y the prayers in the Lay Folks' Mass Book and 
the Ancren Biwle). But on its lower side this 
* gazing on ’ the Sacrament tended to divert atten- 
tion from the purpose of the Sacrament as a whole, 
and ministered to the craving for the miraculous 
and to a magical conception of religion. 

(3) Corresponding to this emphasis on the moment 
of consecration we find a decline in frequency of com- 
munion. Amalarius in the 9th cent, still counselled 
dailv communion, but later on a monthly (Lang- 
lana. Piers Plowman^ Pass. xix. B. 387 f.) or even 
yearly communion (Chaucer, Parson's Tale) was re- 
garded as sufiicient. The Fourth Lateran Council 
(1215), by prescribing a minimum of one communion 
a year, had contributed unintentionally to this 
growing infrequency, though local Councils from 
time to time sought to secure a higher standard. 
Among lay-people frequent communion was ex- 
ceptional (e.<7., Fisher mentions as a mark of excep* 
tional piety that the Lady Margaret was ‘ houselled’ 
well-nigh twelve times a year). Moreover, the cus- 
tom had sprung up of giving communion outside 
the time of Mass (see Langland, Piers Plowman, 
Pass. xxii. 4 : ‘ and dyhte me derly . . . and dude 
me to churche. To huyre holliche ye masse and be 
housled after’). This dislocation of the rite, by 
severing the idea of communion from it, marks a 
wide departure from earlier usage. 

(4) Another mediaeval departure was the with- 
drawal of the cup from the laity. This pr^tice 
began in the 12th cent., and was justified in the 
13th by Aquinas (see above, § 4), though he declares 
the other use permissible. Finally, though com- 
munion in both kinds continued even at Borne on 
Easter Day late in the 14th cent., the Council of 
Constance in 1416 made communion in one kind 
compulsory. 

(6) TheSchoolmen, as we have seen, devoted com- 
paratively little attention to the sacrificial aspect 


of the Eucharist, though some writers of the 13th 
cent, have valuable discussions on the rationale of 
sacrifice in general (e.y., William of Auvergne and 
Albert the (xreat). Here again they were hampered 
by the existence of a popular system of practice 
which had been growing up since the time of Pope 
Gregory the Great. This popular system bad en- 
couraged, by the frequency of Masses, an external 
and mechanical conception which led to the belief 
that each Mass had a distinct propitiatory value 
apart from the moral condition of the worshipper. 
The result was that an exaggerated importance 
caine to be attached to the mere hearing of Mass, 

(6) L^tly, the loss of the corporate as|>eet of the 
Eucharist as an expression of the unity or the faith- 
ful, which finds a place in the teaching of St- Paul 
and St. Augustine, was another consequence of the 
severance of the idea of communion from that of 
worship. The Schoolmen, indeed, in their treatises 
frequently refer to this aspect of the matter, and 
quote Augustine’s language upon the subject, but 
in popular religion and practice it seems to have 
found little place. 

On the other hand, the medimval doctrine and 
practice with regard to the Eucharist rendered im- 
portant services to religion by the impressive wit- 
ness which they bore to particular aspects of the 
rite, (a) Worship and adoration found a striking 
and noble expression in the mediaeval Mass, and in 
the prayers contained in some of the popular books 
of instruction. To the men of the Midale Ages the 
Mass was the mystery par excellence of the Church. 
Around it there gathered all the splendour which 
art and music could provide. The appeal that was 
made to eye and ear in the public worship of the 
Church was calculated to enthral the imagination 
and subdue the will. And there is little doubt that 
to multitudes the Mass provided a real incentive to 
devotion and to spiritual worship. (6) The medi- 
aeval Mass kept the memory of the Passion of 
Christ vividly before the minds of the worshippers. 
The popular books of devotion and the mystical 
commentators on the Mass alike emphasize the con- 
ception of the Mass as a sacred drama exhibiting 
and rehearsing again and again the story of the 
Lord’s Passion ‘ until He come.* (c) The mystical 
aspect of the Eucharist as a means by which the 
union of the soul with Christ is eifectea finds clear 
expression in the best forms of medieval religion, 
alike in the teaching of St. Bernard, Hu^i of 
St. Victor, William or Auvergrie, in the hymns of 
Thomas Aquinas, and the devotions of the Imiiatio 
Ch^'isti. 
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EUCHARIST (Reformation and post-Reforma- 
tion period).— I. The iirst Reformation 

utterance concerning the nature of the Eucharist 
is found in Luther’s sermon of ^ 1518, * De digna 
praeparatione cordis pro suscipiendo Sacramento 
Eucharistiae.’ In order to its worthy reception, 
the believer must free his mind of all hatred and 
dissension. No other sins are so incompatible 
with both the name and the w of this sacrament, 
for its name is communion, and its res the unity 
of hearts. The elements of the Eucharist are a 
picture of this, for the one bread is made up of 
many grains and the wine of many grapes. 

Nomen est communio ; Res unitas cordium. . . . Quod et 
figuratur in speciebus sacramenti, in quibus multa grana, 
amissa singulorum differentia, in unum panem. Item uvae 
multae, amissa sua quoque differentia, in unum vinum redactae 
sunt’ 

It has often been remarked that, instead of 
union, this sacrament brought disunion into the 
ranks of the Reformers; in place of the ‘unitas 
cordium ’ there is a bitter sacramental controversy. 
But, while this is true, it ought not to blind us to 
the underlying unity of the Protestant doctrine. 
The Reformed Church in all its branches was and 
is united in rejecting certain points of mediaeval 
theory and practice. Chief among these are : (1) 
the doctrine of Transubstantiation ; (2) the idea 
of any priestly miracle ; (3) the Adoration of the 
Host ; (4) the ‘ sacrificium propitiatorium ’ of the 
Mass ; (5) the denial of the cup to the laity. If 
not so united on the positive side, it has been, and 
is, practically unanimous in making the following 
assertions ; (1) that the Eucharist — ^ av hate ver name 
for it may be in common use — is a sacrament 
instituted oy Christ. 

Here the Quakers dissent. They reject the idea of sacraments 
altogether. The Spirit of God is the only signature and pledge 
of our Gospel inheritance. ‘ The communion of the body and 
bloodof Christ is inward and spiritual, . . . Of which things the 
breaking of bread by Christ and His disciples was a figure, 
which even they who had received the substance used in the 
church for a time, for the sake of the weak . . . yet, seeing 
they are but shadows of better things, they cease in such as 
have obtained the inheritance ’ (Barclay, Apology^ Prop. 13). 

(2) That it is the central act or Christian worship. 

(3) That it is a means of grace. 

At this point a not inconsiderable number part company 
with the general Protestant doctrine. Historically, they are 
represented by the Socinians, To them the Lord’s Supper is 
not directly a means of grace. In their Confessional doctrine, 
they were even loath to speak of sacraments. They called the 
Eucharist a ceremony (^cece/pticrn Christi cmremoniale) which 
it was becoming to retain as a venerable and beautiful custom, 
tt was instituted that believers might call to mind with thank- 
fulness the Lord's death, and for no other purpose (Cat. Rac. 
qu. 337). With them in this matter Winer (Confessions of 
Christendom^ Edinburgh, 1873, p. 264) has classed the Arminians 
who * regard the Lord’s Supper as a mere ceremony of thanks- 
giving and profession.’ But the Brotherhood of the Remon- 
strants (the representatives of Arminius), while rejecting the 
full Calvinistic doctrine, have held to a position similar to that 
of Zwingli at one period of his career, and using largely his 
lan^age, e.g. *8igna repraesentantia rem,’ give to the Supper a 
real though comparatively insignificant place among the means 
of grace. 

(4) That there is a real presence of Christ in the 
Sacrament. 

The phrase * real presence * would fail to commend itself to 
many, as being connected with certain dogmas, hut the real 
presence in some sense would not be denied. 

Amid all the difierences, therefore, of teaching 
and practice Avhich obtain in the Reformed 
Churches, there is a profound and wide-spread 
agreement which must not be overlooked. 

11. Teje main constructions of Euchar- 
istic DOCTRINE IN THE CHURCHES OF THE 
Reformation. — The Reformation, with all its 
substantial unity, produced three distinct types of 
doctrine in regard to the Lord’s Supper. These 
are associated with the names of Zwingli, Calvin, 
and Luther. The main point of divergence lies in 
the way in which the presence of Christ in the 
Supper is conceived. H. Schultz (Ziir Lehre vom 
htuxgen Abendmahl^ Gotha, 1886) has called 
them ‘historisch,’ ‘mystiscb,’ and ‘wunderhaft’ 


respectively. And, subject to certain modifica 
tions, this characterization may stand. 

I. The doctrine of Luther. — As the differences 
in doctrine arose largely from different points of 
departure, something must he said about the 
mediseval doctrine. In the pre-Reformation Church 
the Eucharist was regarded not merely as a sacra- 
ment, but at the same time as a true sacrifice : 

* In quantum in hoc Sacramento repraesentatur passio Christi, 
qua Christus obtulit se hostiara Deo . . . habet rationem 
sacrificii ; in quantum vero in hoc Sacramento traditur invisibilis 
gratia sub visibili specie, habet rationem sacramenti’ (Thomas 
Aquinas, Sum. TheoL, pt. iii. quast. 79, art. 7). 

There had come to be, in fact, two distinct rites 
— the Mass and the Eucharist. The first time, 
however, that the distinction was drawn Con- 
fessionally was at the Council of Trent, where the 
doctrines of the ‘ sanctissimnm sacramentum 
Eucharistiae ’ and the ‘ sacrificium Missse’ are dealfc 
with in two separate sections, the former being 
defined in 1551, the latter not until 1562. 

Now, Luther’s great concern was to conserve for 
the believer all the invisible grace of the Eucharist ; 
Zwingli, on the other hand, attacked the doctrine 
of the Mass, and, in particular, any thought of the 
repetition, renewal, or continuance of the sacrifice 
of the Cross. Luther approached the subject from 
the point of view of the troubled conscience desir- 
ing grace and the assurance of grace, and was 
content merely to remove the * superfluous miracles ’ 
from the Eucharist ; Zwingli from the point of view 
of the educated layman, sick of priestly claims, 
and intolerant of any such thought as the manu- 
facture of Deity. 

The teaching of Luther, however, is not all of 
a piece. It has been asserted that there is an 
obvious Romeward retrogression from the evan- 
gelical simplicity of his early doctrine, from the 
moment he began to enter into^ controversy with 
Carlstadt, But over against this may be set the 
facts that in his earliest teaching he seems simply 
to have accepted the doctrine of Transuhstantia- 
tion as he found it, and that, while he was himself 
conscious of development, he was conscious of it 
in quite a different direction. In 1545 he asserted 
that at first, with great humility, he left too many 
articles to the Pope, which he afterwards con- 
demned as abominations (cf . I. A, Dorner, History 
of Frot. TheoL, Eng. tr., Edinburgh, 1871, i. 124). 
But he certainly did pass through several stages 
before reaching the precision of his final doctrine. 

It has to be remembered that Luther came to the doctrine of 
the Eucharist after he had already attained a general theory of 
the Sacraments. His controversy over the Indulgences and the 
Sacrament of Penance had given him such a theory — ‘non 
sacramentum, sed fides sacramenti, justificat.* To the Schol- 
astic ‘sacramenta sunt efficacia signa gratiae,’ he added *si 
credis, et non amplius ’ (Serm. de FcenUentia). With such an 
evangelical theorjr already to hand, he proceeded to deal in 
various sermons with the Eucharist. Characteristic is his out- 
burst against the obscuring of the Word in the Sacrament. 
‘What Devil,' he asks, ‘suggested that the words should be 
hidden from the people?’ * In the Sacrament everything lies in 
the words that Christ says, which we should verily set with 
gold and precious stones’ (Serm. Von dem neuen Testament^ 
Erlangen ed. xxvii. 189 f.). This whole sermon, as A. W. 
Dieckhofll remarks, reads like a song of victory over the re- 
discovered word (Die evangel. Abendmahtslekre im Refonna- 
tionszeitalter, Gottingen, 1854, p. 210). 

There is, however, no consistent theorjrin these early semiona 
—not even consistent progress towards the later doctrine. 
Throughout, Luther regarcS the Eucharist as a ‘beneficium,* 
not as an ‘ officium,’ but the details of the exposition vary. In 
1518, bread and wine are pictures of the * unitas cordium ’ (see 
above). In 1619, the transformation ( Wandlung) of bread and 
wine into body and blood is a picture of our transformation 
into the spiritual body of Christ. In 1620, the body and blood 
are present to support the trustworthiness of the word of 
forgiveness, being outward signs of the death which was 
necessary before the testament of Christ could have effect. 
In 1521, the body and blood are present for the same purpose, 
but now they are identical with the means through which the 
forgiveness was won (cf. F. Graebke, Die KonstruJction der 
Ahendmahlsle.hre Luthers, Leipzig, 1908, pp. 1-42). 

There is here no consistent theory. Luther throughout i« 
operating within Scholastic limits, and has sought to invest the 
old formul® with an evangelical meaning. His great aim is to 
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restore the Word to its rightful place in the Sacrament and 
alongside the Sacrament, and to keep the Sacrament from being 
regarded as the vehicle of a higher grace than the Word. 
Indeed, in the de Captivitatc Bcwylonica, he asserts that he 
prefers to speak of one Sacrament— the Word — and several signs 
(‘si usti Scripturae loqui velim, non nisi ununi sacramentum 
habeo, et tria signa eacramentalia ’). 

From the oeginning, however, of the controversy 
with Carlstadt, Luther’s doctrine began to be 
more distinctive, for it had now not only, on the 
negative side, to be free from the positive errors 
and ‘superfluous miracles’ of Konie, but to be 
developed on the positive side against a theory 
which denied that the Sacrament was a means of 
grace at all, and, in particular, refused to allow 
any real presence of Christ in the Sacrament. 

Andrew Bodenstein of Carlstadt was a professor in Witten* 
herg. When Luther was still in the Wartburg, and Carlstadt 
was a power in the town, Wittenberg became the scene of 
tumult and disorder. Hasty reforms were introduced, most 
of them good ; but their hasty execution bred excitement, and 
the excitement was fanned into uproar and riot by the appear- 
ance of the Zwickau prophets. To Luther thereafter Carlstadt 
was the man responsible for this tumult, a fanatic himself and 
the associate of fanatics. Oarlstadt’s Eucharistic teaching was, 
like Luther’s early teaching, not all of a piece. In 1521 he had 
put forth a small pamphlet on the Eucharist, in which he held, 
not that the bread was a sign of the body of Christ, but that 
the body of Christ was a sign of the grace of God. But 1524, 
in his treatise * Von dem wider-christlichen Missbrauch des 
Herrn Brods und Kelchs,* he had come to another opinion. 
Much was true and necessary, but there ran through it all the 
theory that the Lord’s Supper was not a pledge and seal of the 
certainty of reconciliation, but only a mere remembrance with 
moral influence on the mind, thus setting the Supper on the 
same plane with any picture or sermon that recalled the death 
of Christ. In the next year appeared his exposition of the 
words * Hoc est corpus meum.’ He denied that the presence of 
Christ in the Supper could be proved from Scripture. When 
our Lord used the words ‘ Hoc est corpus meum,* Carlstadt, 
following an interpretation attributed to the Waldenses, sug- 
gested that He pointed to His own body. 

Now, of much of Carlstadt’s teaching Luther might have been 
expected to approve. But he never could see (Carlstadt as a 
thinker differing from him in certain points of theology ; he 
always saw him as the representative of a fundamentally dif- 
ferent type of piety (cf. K. Jager, Luthers religiQses Interesse 
(tn seinet Lehre von der Reolpriisenz, Giessen, 1900), or, rather, 
as devoid of true evangelical religion altogether. And so, in his 
various answers to Carlstadt and those associated with him, 
though he always came back to the Sacrament, he attacked their 
whole conception of salvation and its appropriation. Carlstadt 
had no conception, he urged, of the needs of a troubled con- 
science, either in the Sacrament or in Christ Himself. What 
was needed was comfort through assurance of the forgiving 
grace of God. This comfort was not to be found in any mere 
subjective remembrance ; some objective guarantee was wanted. 
Through the necessity of finding this in the Sacrament he never 
ceased to emphasize his interpretation of the words of institu- 
tion, and developed rapidly his own distinctive theory (Oonsub- 
stantiation). The term ‘ Oonsubstantiation/ it should here be 
noted, is mostly used by non-Lutherans. Lutherans in general 
object to it, because it seems to express the idea of the mixing 
of two substances so as to form a third, but they have no ob- 
jection to it when explained as the real co-existence of the two 
substances (das reals Zusammensein heider SubstanzenL the 
earthly and the heavenly. , 

Luther’s interpretation of ‘ Hoc est corpus meum 
always seemed to him the only full Christian one. 
He claimed that it was literal *, but an absolutely 
literal interpretation would imply rather the Roman 
Catholic doctrine. By the hoc Luther und^stood 
the bread— not, however, as bread alone, but as 
already forming a sacramental unity with the bMy 
of Christ, which sacramental unity exists before 
the words are spoken. This sacramental imxty 
(and this is important) is not the result, therefor^ 
of any word or act of consecration. Having laid 
down this sacramental unity of bread and body, 
he then explains the words as a synecdoche, m 
which the wiiole (bread and body) stands for a part 
(body). To this his fertile mind found many 
analogies, e.g* sword and sheath, soul and b^y, 
the two natures in Christ, glowing iron, etc. The 
most homely, ‘ the child in the cradle (Erlan^n 
ed. xxix. 267), as when a mother says, ‘ This (cradle 
and child) is my child,’ led his opponents^ say 
that Luther by est understood continet. But he 
never gave up the idea that his interpretation 
the natural one, the most literal, and therefore the 
only legitimate one. In his Larger Catechism he 


wrote: ‘Though inlinite myriads of Devils and 
all fanatics should impudently demand how bread 
and wine can be the body and blood of Christ, 
I know that all spirits and learned men piit to- 
gether have not as much intelligence as Almighty 
God has in His little Anger.’ 

The explanation of the sacramental unity, the 
co-existence of body and bread, he found in the 
metaphysics of Scholasticism* 

His theory of the mode of presence of Christ’s body ^es bacit 
to certain distinctions made by William of Oc<»n) and adopted 
by Biel and d’Ailly (cf., further, art. Ubiqditv). It appears 
first in his sermon Fom- Sakrament des Leihm (1526), and is 
developed in his other controversial writings against the Swi^ 
reformers. Occam had taught: (l)the esse replettm ^omnv 
presence) of God, (2) the unipmsentia of the body of Christ in 
Heaven, (3) the esse diffmUive (^mulHntdiprcesentia) of the 
body of Christ in the Eucharist. The difilculty here He® in the 
esse dijfinitive. It is explained by Luther as that which is in 
space but does not fill any portion of it, and Is not circumscribed 
by it. To Christ's resurrection-body belonged this kind of pres- 
ence. ‘Just as the sealed stone and the shut door remained un- 


altered, and yet His body was at the place where were mere 
stone and wood, in the same way is He in the Sacrament where 
the bread and wine are, and yet the bread and wine remain un- 
transformed and unaltered’ (Erl. ed. xxx. ‘208 f.). The sacra- 
mental presence of Christ is not, therefore, conceived in any 
local or circumscribed fashion. His body is present not after 
the mode of the esse drcumseriptive, but after that of the esse 
affinitive. When the bread is broken, therefore, Luther holds 
ihat Christ’s body is not broken, but remains complete in every 
part, even in the smallest particle. 

Luther’s teaciiing might have rested finally on the 
zsse diffinitive of Occam, had it not been that he 
was continually faced with the question, ‘Christ 
is seated at the right hand of God, how then can 
His body be in the Sacrament ?’ This he met by 
denying that the right hand of God is local. It is 
not a particular place ‘ like a golden chair, or the 
like.’ God’s right hand is everywhme. So he 
burns round on his opponents with this syllogisin : 

‘ Christ’s body is at the right hand of God-— that is 
acknowledged. But the right hand of God is every- 
where — so assuredly it is in the bread’ (Weimar 
ed. xxiii. 143 ; cf. Hunzinger, xx. 187). The 
esse diffinitive has thus been exalted to the esse 
repletivCi the multivoliprccsmtia to omnipresence. 

To the same conclusion Luther came also from 
the side of Christology, in which he taught that 
the conjunction of the two natures in Christ implieK 
a coTP/nmuiccLtio idioTacttinm — a transference of the 
attributes of the one to the other— -and that, there- 
fore, the body of Christ possessed the Divine attri- 
bute of omnipresence. 

But all this proved too much, as his opponents 
were not slow in pointing out. If the Ixxiy of 
Christ was everywhere, then it was received in 
every common meal, and not only in the Eucharist. 
This difficulty was met by a specific sacramental 
presence in accordance with the promise. It is one 
thinf»- for Christ to be present, and another tiling 
for Sim to be present for us. ‘He is there for 
thee, when He binds Himself by His word, and 
says. “Here art thou to find me’’’ (i6. xxiii. 151). 
The solution is imperfect, as, indeed, must any 
attempt be to connect a theory of the ubiquity of 
Chrisrs body with a real presence in the Sacra- 
ment. For either (1) there is the same presence 
everywhere as in the Sacrament, or (2) a specific 
sacramental presence must be added to the other, 
and is so far distinct from the other. 

Luther himself did not consider his theonzing 
to be binding or final. He had outlined an intel- 
ligible way in which the almighty power of Gocl 
could secure the presence of the iMxiy and blocm. 
What he did consider as binding and final was the 
fact of the real presence in, with, and under the 

bread and wine. ^ , 

The charaoteristic Luthewm mim, et mh pane is not 
Luther’s own. It first appears hr the strife ^tvveen Hesshub 
and Klebitein Heidelberg after his death, Luther himself spoke 
ot in et sub pane. . * * * * ji t » 

In whatever way it mighti'be explained, Luthers 
strong religio'us interest made him insist on the 
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real presence being conserved. Sometimes his 
vehemence led him into language which went 
beyond his theory; e.g,, in his instructions to 
Melanchthon in 1534 he uses language which might 
seem to imply that the body of Christ in the 
Eucharist is eaten after the manner of ordinary 
food : 

*In brief this is otir doctrine, that the body of Christ is trul 3 ' 
eaten in and with the bread, so that what the bread does and 
siiflEers, the body of Christ does and suffers : it is distributed, 
eaten, and masticated with the teeth (mii den Zdhnm zerbissen), 
propter unionem sacramentalem.* 

But the qualifying phrase and the heat of contro- 
versy ought to keep us from pressing these words 
too far. And the Formula of Concord (Epitome, 
Art. 7, neg. 21) expressly rules out any such 
inference : 

‘ We also utterly reject and condemn the Capernaitic mandu- 
cation of the body of Christ, ... as if, forsooth, we taught 
that the body of Christ is tom by the teeth ’ (mit Zdhnen 
zerrissen). 

Luther regarded the manducatio impiorum as a 
decisive test of any supposed doctrine of the real 
resence. It was self-evident to him that, if the 
ody of Christ were really present, in the sense 
that he xmderstood the word, even the unbelieving 
who partook of the bread participated also in the 
body of Christ, This manducatio impiorum was 
so much a part of his doctrine that he used it from 
the beginning as an ar^ment to overwhelm Carl- 
stadt. The evangelic^ nature of the Sacrament 
he preserved by asserting that, though the un- 
believing participated in the body and blood, they 
had no, part in the grace of which body and blood 
were vehicles. 

The main thoughts in Luther’s reconstruction 
are these: (1) that the Eucharist was instituted 
for the strengthening and comfort of believers 
through assurance of the forgiving grace of God 
and communion with the Risen Lord ; (2) that the 
objective guarantee of this assurance and the 
means of this communion is the real presence of 
the body and blood of Christ, in (with) and under 
the elements of bread and wine ; (3) that the real 
presence itself is assured by the ubiquity of Christ’s 
body, and made available by the words of institu- 
tion ; (4) that this real presence entails that the 
unbelieving participate in the body and blood of 
Christ, though they have no part in the grace of 
the Sacrament. 

2. The doctrine of Zwmgli. — As already men- 
tioned, the difference between Zwingli and Luther 
largely arose from the different points of departure 
— the Mass and the Eucharist respectively. To this 
must be added differences in training and religious 
experience. Luther’s education was monastic, his 
theological studies originally and essentially Scho- 
lastic. Zwingli’s education was Humanist, his 
theological studies originally Patristic. Luther’s 
first Eucharistic controversy was with over-zealous 
Reformers, Zwingli’s with upholders of the Mass. 
Luther’s general idea of a sacrament received its 
evangelical shape in conflict with Rome over In- 
dulgences and the sacrament of Penance, Zwingli’s 
in controversy with the Anabaptists over Baptism. 
Against magical ideas of sacramental grace, Luther 
was led, therefore, to emphasize personal under- 
standing and belief ; against individualistic notions, 
Zwingli brought into prominence the social side of 
Christianity, the relation of the sacraments to the 
community. 

^ tn Zwingli’s Von Touf tmd Widertov^ (1525), Baptism is a 
sign of allegiance, a ‘tessera’ of the Christian soldier. This 
expression he probably obtained from Melanchthon, who in his 
Loci (1621) had already spoken of the sacraments as * tesserae 
militates.’ The Eucharist was the 83 ’'mhol of the communion 
of all believers in Christ. ‘Ergo hunc panem edimus, ut unus 
panis tandem fiamua* (Letter to Alter). It proclaimed the 
membership of the believer in the covenant of g^race, and 
pledged him to a life in accordance with his profession. So, 
while Luther almost always thought of the individual in this 
connexion, Zwingli gave prominence to the significance of the 


Supper for the Church community, and this especially when in 
conflict with Luther. 

Zwingli’s teaching is divided into three distinct periods. In 
the earliest and latest periods the same teaching is to be found • 
in the middle period, during the controversy with Luther, one 
essential point of his teaching at other times is obscured’ and 
even denied. In this article the former is taken to be the true 
Zwinglian doctrine. 

Zwingli set out against the sacrificial aspect of 
mediseval doctrine. Over against the Mass, with 
its thought of the repetition of the Sacrifice of the 
Cross, he set the Supper as a memorial or re- 
membrance of the Sacrifice offered once for all. 
The thought of remembrance, therefore, is not 
opposed to any thought of present participation, 
but opposed simply to any thought of repetition. 
The bread and wine were signs of the broken body 
and the shed blood. The primary reference of 
the Eucharist, therefore, was to the death of 
Christ, and not to any union with the glorified 
Christ. 

From the beginning of his teaching, Zwingli felt that the 
words ‘Hoc est corpus meum’ must be understood in some 
figurative manner. But in 1522 he came to know of Gerhard 
Hoen’s (Honius) ‘ de Eucharistia,’ where for est is understood 
significat. This interpretation he adopted, and supported by 
many passages of Scripture that seemed to him similar, e,g, 
Gn 41^^ ‘The seven good kine are seven years’; 1 Co 104 
* That rock was Christ.’ But in 1625, after his last disputation 
with his opponents in Zurich, when he had sought in vain for 
an absolutely conclusive parallel, he dreamt of one — Ex 12U 
‘Hoc est transitus Domini’ — ^where est manifestly stood for 
symholum est or figura est. This discovery further defined his 
interpretation, and more firmly convinced him of its truth. 
Even more essential to the Zwinglian teaching is 
the emphasis laid on Jn 6. This chapter to him is 
decisive against all ideas of receiving the body of 
Christ by the mouth. Faith is the organ of ap- 
propriation. And it was by his Johannine con- 
ception of faith that ZMungli conceived the presence 
of Christ in the Eucharist. Faith, to Zwingli, in- 
cluded also the mystical union with Christ — the 
life of Christ in us, and ours in Him. This life of 
faith has its fluctuations (fides labascit)^ and so 
God must continually anew increase our faith. 
To that end Christ gives Himself for food, and so 
the prayer of the believer in each succeeding 
Eucharist is that God may renew this union with 
Christ. The Eucharist is, therefore, a definite re- 
newal of the one continuous central union with 
(Christ (cf. Ebrard, passim). From one side, the 
Eucharist is a memorial of the death of Jesus, and 
bread and wine are signs of the broken body and 
shed blood ; from another it is an act of renewed 
union with Christ, and bread and wine are seals of 
this union. 

So had Zwingli’s doctrine developed itself before the contro- 
versy with Luther; and, though in that controversy he empha- 
sized only the former side — the relation to the death of Christ 
— ^yet in his utterances outside the sphere of the controversy, 
during this time, his full teaching found expression (cf. his first 
sermon before the Disputation at Berne, 1528). But in the con- 
troversy itself, just as Luther inclined to extremes, not only 
of language but of doctrine, and used words that seemed to 
imply a (japernaitic eating, so Zwingli at times would have 
nothing to do with any presence of Christ save as the object of 
our subjective contemplation. In so far Schultz is justified in 
speaking of Zwingli’s mode of presence as * historisch.* ‘Hun- 
quam enim aliud ohtinebis, quam quod Christi corpus quum in 
coena quum in mentibus piorum non aliter sit, quam sola con- 
templatione’ (Covering letter sent by Zwingli to Luther with 
the Arnica Exegesis). 

The main elements of Zwingli’s completed doctrine 
are these, and the obvious Scriptural derivation 
of all the points should be noted — e.g. (2) and (3) 
are founded on the words of institution, (4) on 
Jn 6, (5) on 1 Co 10— (1) the Eucharist is not a 
repetition of the Sacrifice of Christ, but a com- 
memoration of that Sacrifice ; (2) the bread and 
wine are signs or symbols of the broken body 
and shed blood of Christ ; (3) the reference of the 
Eucharist is, therefore, rather to Christ crucified 
than to Christ glorified; (4) in the Eucharist, 
Christ is truly our food, and through Him our 
spiritual life is nourished, but He is appropriated 
by faith alone ; (5) the Eucharist, as a true com- 
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munion of the body of Christ, is specially signifi- 
cant for the life of the Church community, being 
the sign and pledge of united allegiance to Christ 
and membership in Him. 

3. The doctrine of Calvin. — Calvin’s teaching 
on the Eucharist is much easier to define — partly 
becanse he appeared on the scene later, when the 
problems had already been stated and discussed, 
and partly because his teaching underwent scarcely 
any change from the beginning to the end. The 
later Lutheran controversialists regarded Calvin 
as a cunning Zwinglian intent on making converts 
to the Zwinglian teaching by the artful use of 
Lutheran phrases, while many of the Swiss at 
first regarded him as a pure Lutheran, whose open 
and declared purpose it was to undermine the 
teaching of Zwingli. He stands in the middle, 
not because, like Bucer, he was for ever seeking a 
ma media j — a form of words to which both parties 
could give adherence, — hut by reason of his deeper 
insight into the essentials of sacramental teaching. 
He stands in the middle, not in virtue of any mere 
deft manipulation of theological terms, but because 
his mind and heart demanded an interpretation of 
the Supper purified from mediseval accretions, 
while conserving every real religious interest. He 
had, like Zwin^i, a distrust of all the refinements 
and subtleties of Scholasticism ; therefore he could 
not accept Luther’s doctrine of ubiquity. He had, 
like Luther, a full and rich religious interest in the 
real presence of Christ; therefore he could not 
accept the elements as mere signs. By his con- 
temporary admirers his teaching was rightly re- 
garcfed both as a spiritualizing of Luther^s and as 
a deepening of Zwingli’s. His teaching was toler- 
ated by Luther as no other divergent teaching had 
ever been ; it was accepted by Zwingli’s successors 
(cf. Oonsenstis Tigurinus), At one time it seemed 
as if it might have united the divided ranks of the 
Reformers. 

Even in the first edition of the Institutes^ bread and wine aw 
to Oidvin not mere sigmas, but symbols ; and not merely symbols 
of the death of Christ, as in Zwingli, but also, and indeed pre- 
eminently, symbols of our living union with Christ ; the ac^on 
of the Holy* Supper is an act of real and true reception of 
Christ (cf. Ebrard, ii. 417). So Calvin speaks habitually not of 
signa reprcesentantia^ but of signa eo^ibitieUy and of instru- 
mental 

In this first edition there is found already fully developed 
Calvin’s characteristic teaching as to the mode of presence of 
Christ. Zwingli and Luther had fought over the sitting at toe 
right hand of God. Zwingli had held that the body of Christ, 
being thus ascended and localized, is not present in the ele- 
ments ; Luther had taught that the right hand of God is every- 
where, and that therefore Christ's wdy is in the elements 
Both were sure that any circumscription of the body precluded 
the real presence otherwise than to faith. But Calvin con- 
ceived the sessto ad dexteram as participation in the omnipo- 
tence and majesty of God. What followed ? * Ohristus virtutem 
Buam, ubicunque placuerit, in coelo et in terra exserat ‘ 

1st ed. p. 246, ed. Tholuck, Edinburgh, 1874, iv. xvu. 18). 
From the glorified Christ there streams a power over and 
above the ordinary influence of the Holy Spirit, of which, in 
the Supper, believers are recipients. The body of Christ is not 
now present on earth anywhere as substance, as matenai 
substance, hut it is present as power, as virtue ; if not natura- 
Uter^ then vere et eJficacUer, In the Eucharist, Christ is pi^ent 
wito omnia beriej^ia. And this, Calvin adds, is the kind of 
presence that the nature of a sacrament demands. On this 
account the words of institution do not speak of the body 01 
Christ apart from His benefits, or of the benefits apart from 
the body and blood whereby they are procured. * In affixing 
of his body that it was broken, and of his blood that it was 
shed for us, he shows that both were not so much his own as 
ours, because he took and laid down both, not for his own 
advantage, hut for our salvation* (iwsf- iv. xvii, 8). Calvin, 
therefore, does not hesitate to give to the elenaents toe name 
of Christ’s body and blood because they are, as it were, instru- 
ments whereby Christ distributes them to us. ‘ C^rpons ven 
et sanguinis nomen eis attributum, quod mt velut instrumenta 
quibus Dominus Jesus Christas nobis ea distribmt ( de coena 
Domini,’ Opusetda^ Geneva, 1652, p. 188). 

The bread does not hring Chiist to us ; we are 
not to look to the bread and build ourselves upon 
it, as if this * dead creature * had an immanent 
power to bring Christ to us ; but Christ Himself 
through His spirit gives Himself to us, and the 


bread is a pledge and seal by which the assurance 
of this free gift is made victorious over all tbe 
fluctuations of our subjective faith. The mode of 
presence may, therefore, be named mystical, hut it 
is more accurately spoken of as dynamical. 

The main distinctive thoughts of Calvin are 
these : (1) that the bread and wine are signs of the 
body and blood of Christ, but exhibiting signs and 
instrumental means of His presence ; (2) that, 
though the body of Christ is in Heaven, there is a 
real presence 01 Christ in the Eucharist ; (3) tliat, 
because Christ is at the right hand of God, He can 
be present dynamically and efficaciously ; (4) that 
the Eucharist is a real means of grace, because He 
is present in power to strengthen our real living 
union with Him. 

In regard to doctrine, Calvin stands between 
Zwingli and Luther ; but not so in regard to mmie 
of administration. There is nothing to justify the 
wide-spread conception that, while Luther accepted 
all the old forms except such as were inseparably 
bound up with obnoxious dogmas, Zwingli removed 
all the ancient customs and, having made a clean 
slate, constructed thereupon a new form which was 
meagre and sterile. The truth is that, in respect 
of tiie alteration in the celebration of the Euchar- 
ist, Zwingli throug^liout stands on one side with 
Luther, as against Calvin. Calvin, and more com- 
pletely k Lasco, went behind mediaeval practices to 
primitive forms. Like Luther, Zwingli removed 
only the objectionable. He took over the old 
liturgy, doing away with some parts and altering 
others (cf. Ebrard, ii. 60 fl'., for a description of 
the Zurich liturgy), 

III. Bistort of thb controversy over tub 
EUCEARIST among tee IiEF0RMERS,---ThQ first 
controversies in Reformed circles concerning tiie 
Eucharist were Luther’s controversy with Carl- 
sto.dt, and Zwingli’s with tlxe upholders of the Mass. 
But we begin at the point where the main bodies 
of Reformed teaching came into conflict with each 
other. Zwingli’s teaching, as above mentioned, 
arose independenUy of Luther’s and from another 
point of view. Tffiat teaching might have been 
tolerable to Luther but for three things. (1) He 
always associated Zwingli w'ith Carlstadt. As 
early as 1524 he wrote to Amsdorf : ^ Carlsfcadfc’s 
poison is ^reading in Switzerland.^ (2) At first 
he knew Zwingli’s teaching only by inaccurate 
report. (3) Zwingli represented a difl'erent poli- 
tical ideal. He breathed the free democratic air 
of Switzerland, which to Luther, with his experi- 
ence of the Peasants’ War, was anathema. 

Passing over Zwingli’s letter to Alber — which, 
however, is noteworthy as containing his most radi- 
cal views— the real controversy began with Bugen- 
iiagen’s attack on Zwingli, ‘Contra novum errorem 
de Sacramento,’ etc., which is mostly an echo of 
Luther against Carlstadt, and seems to know no 
more of Zwingli’s tea<ihing than that by mi he 
understood significat. Zwdngli in his answer m«t» 
his opponent on his own ground, and defends his 
interpretation. 

* Which explanation of the woawia Is toe mow rmmf-jmm 
by which you say, ‘^B'read is hread, but in the brwd iseatw* 
the body of Christ” ; or ours, when we say that the words art 
fleurative, and then explain the figure “ Hoc est, nem;>t gym- 
bolum, figura, vel hnLrvjtov est corporis mei, quod pro vobia 
traditur ’ {Respotis. ad Bugenhagenii EputotamT 
Almost simultaneously with the Uesponm appeared 
a conti’ibntion from (Ecolampndius, * De genuina 
verborum Domini, etc., expositione.* This work, 
n nlil-a ZwingU, Started from the words of institn- 
tion, and, also unlike him, set forth no wraplete 
theory, and no firm connexion with the death of 
Christ. To outsiders it. tharefwe wnveyed the 
impression Hist tk& whole Swimi tmehmg wm Hie 
meagre product of a paid>ii^Ddar exeg»»ls. This ex- 
position, being dl^totei to the Swabian preachetSi 
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produced an answer, the Swabian Syngramma — 
the work of Brenz. Here the terminology was 
Lutheran, the thought a partial anticipation of 
Calvin. It taught a dynamical presence : the body 
is in the bread, just as the power of healing was in 
the Brazen Serpent, through the word (‘Jam, ut 
serpentis verbum sanationera ad serpentem attulit, 
cur non ita coenae verbum corpus ad panem fer- 
ret ? ’). CEcolampadius answered in his Antisyn- 
gramma^ taking the Syngramma sentence by 
sentence, replying at length to criticisms of his 
exegesis, and asserting that the analogy of the 
Brazen Serpent proved no more than a presence in 
the Sacrament similar to that in the w ord. In 
the meantime, Pirkheimer of Nuremberg had also 
replied to the expositio. This controversy is for 
two reasons worthy of mention. It was here that 
the Lutheran ubiquity theory first made its appear- 
ance ; and it was from Pirkheimer that Luther got 
his knowledge concerning the doctrines and person- 
alities of the Swiss Reformers ; and Pirkheimer’s 
opinion had been coloured by Erasmus’ later view 
of the Swiss Reformers as fanatics and revolution- 
aries. 

And now, Bucer and the other Strassburg Re- 
formers, who had sought in vain to mediate between 
Luther and Carlstadt, tried to bring about an 
understanding between Luther and Zwingli. Their 
envoy, Chasmius, brought hack the answer from 
Luther that no understanding was possible, ‘for 
either we or they must be in the wrong, one or 
other of ns must be the servant of Satan.’ And in 
his preface to the Syngramma, Luther now openly 
joined in the conflict. The fanatics were wrong, 
he said, because they were so divided among them- 
selves. To this CEcolampadius answered directly ; 
Zwingli contented himself with his * Clear Instruc- 
tion concerning the Lord’s Supper ’—the first of his 
sacramental writings in German — in which he de- 
veloped his views in opposition to Luther, but 
without naming him. It was written to justify 
his position to the people. A little later he pub- 
lished his Arnica Exegesis, to justify his position 
to the learned. Sent to Luther, it crossed his 
sermon ‘ On the Body and Blood of Christ against 
the Fanatics,* which was answered by Zwingli, 
immediately on its reception, in his Frundlich 
Verglimpfung.^ In this he says that ‘Martin 
Luther stands in his poor judgment as high as any 
individual can, hut yet God is higher.’ Every 
year the controversy grew more acute, with an 
excess of bitterness on the side of Luther. In 
1527, Luther issued his ‘ That the Words of Christ, 
“ This is my body,” still stand firm.’ Zwingli re- 
plied in his ‘That the Words of Christ, “This is 
my body,” would eternally keep their ancient and 
sole meaning j and Martin Luther with his last 
Book has not made good his own and the Pope’s 
Interpretation,’ upon which Luther rejoined with 
his larger Bekenntniss vom AhendmaJd (1528). 

What were the main points at issue in this 
controversy ? The interpretation of the words of 
institution stands always in the foreground, but 
only a minor part of the real difference appeared 
there. In part it became a Christological contro- 
versy--Zwingli accusing Luther, with his communi- 
catio idiomatum, of Docetism ; Luther charging 
Zwi^li with a Nestorian alloiosis. In regard to 
the Eucharist itself, the whole matter hinged on 
the real presence. By Zwingli it was expressly 
denied: (1) that the oody or Christ corporeally 
eaten does or can confirm faith ; (2) that the body 
of Christ corporeally or naturally eaten can or does 
forgive sin ; (3) that the body of Christ is corpore- 
ally present in the Eucharist so soon as the words 
‘ This is my body ’ are spoken over the elements 
(which, as we saw, Luther never taught) ; (4) that 
the body of Christ can be corporeally present in the 


elements, for He is seated at the right hand of 
God. By Luther it was asserted: (1) that in the 
Eucharist Christ is not present only to faith ; (2) 
that 'whoever accepts the miracle of the Incarnation 
has no ground for doubting the presence of Christ 
in and with the elements ; (3) that Clirist is not 
shut up in Heaven, gua^i careers (which is hardly 
what Zwingli taught) ; (4) that it is necessary for 
Christ’s body and blood to be in the Eucharist to 
assure the believer of the forgiveness of sins. 

As the controversy grew more acute, the com- 
batants came more and more to misunderstand 
each other. And as, all the time, the forces of 
reaction were gathering strength, Philip of Hesse 
resolved to bring the two sides together ; and, after 
great difficulty, with the useful help of the usual 
middleman, Bucer of Strassburg, a conference was 
arranged for Marburg, and took jflace in tlie castle 
there in October 1529. After private conferences 
between Luther and CEcolampadius, and Zwingli 
and Melanchthon,^ came the public conference. 
Luther’s first action, as eye-witnesses on both 
sides assert, was to write with chalk npon the 
table ‘ Hoc est corpus meum ’ as a sign that he 
would not waver. The arguments employed in the 
controversy were used over again, but with none 
of the old bitterness. To Luther’s interpretation, 
Zwingli opposed Jn 6 as discrediting it, and the 
familiar ground of the sessio ad dexteram and the 
‘ ubiquity ’ was gone over again. Only on two 
occasions did there seem likely to be an open 
quarrel. But no agreement as to the mode of 
presence was reached. 

The Marburg Conference, says Kolde {PBE^ 
xii. 255), served more to the true understanding of 
the difierences than to bridging them over. But 
it certainly -was not fruitless. There was a mutual 
undertaking to cease from controversial writings. 
The two parties came to an understanding on every 
point save one — an agreement recorded in the four- 
teen Articles. In regard to the Eucharist, they 
came to see that one side had been misinterpreting 
the other— the Zwinglians in attributing to their 
opponents a Capernaitic eating, and the Lutherans 
in regarding their opponents as holding to a mere 
memorial. After acknowledging in the Simper a 
spiritual enjoyment of the body and blood of (;hrist, 
the document closes with the noteworthy state- 
ment: ‘But, although we have not at this time 
come to an agreement as to whether the true body 
and blood of Christ are corporeally in the bread 
and wine, still each party ought to manifest 
Christian love towards the others, as far as the 
conscience of each will allow ; and both parties 
ought diligently to beseech Almighty God to affirm 
to ns the right understanding by His Holy Spirit.’ 

Within a few months of the Marburg Articles came the Augs- 
burg Confession. Under what influences the tenth Article was 
drawn up is a matter of debate. The ‘ under the form of wine 
and bread ’ of the German version seems designed to conciliate 
the Roman Catholics, though it maj" be a mere protest against 
communion in one kind ; and certainly the rest of the Article 
in German and the whole in Latin seems a drawing nearer 
to Zwingli: ‘D« Omna Domini docent, quod corpus et san- 
guis Christi vere adsint, et distribuantur vesoentibus in Coena 
Domini; et improbant secus docentes' (Scliaff, Creeds, New 
York, 1877, iii. 13). This article, drawn up by Melanchthon, had 
an important history. Under the influence of Calvin, as some 
maintain, or by reason of an independent approximation to 
Calvin’s teaching, Melanchthon put forth in 1640 the Variata, 
the altered edition of the Augsburg Confession. At the time 
no man questioned his right to do this, as he had drawn up the 
original. Now, in the Variata this article reads: ‘De coena 
Domini docent, quod cum pane et vino vere exhibeantur corpus 
et sanguis Christi vesoentibus in Cmna Domini.’ The Variata, 
therefore, leaves out the disapproval of opponents and the 
* vere et substantialiter adesse.’ It uses Calvin’s term * exhibi- 
tion.’ But it is not fully Calvinistic, for Calvin lor vescentibus 
wonld have read credentibus* Witn esses even from the Lutheran 
side; e.p. Chemnitz, trace these alterations to the influence of 
Luther himself. , And, at any rate, though Luther held to his 
own construction and contended strongly in private letters in 
its interest, he tolerated the Calvinistic construction as he had 
not'tderated the Zwinglian, and never entered into the lists oi 
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which declares that by kneeling no adoration is intended to the 

* Sacramental Bread and Wine there bodily received, or unto 
any corporal (in 1552, ‘ real and essential presence of Christ’s 
natural flesh and blood,’ and adds that ‘ the natural Body and 
Blood of our Saviour Christ are in Heaven, and not here ; it 
being against the truth of Christ’s natural body to be at one 
time in more places than one,’ This rubric was omitted in 1659, 
as being offensive to Lutherans, and restored in the form quoted 
above, in the last revision in 1662. This last revision, sa^’s 
Drury (Elevation in the Eucharistt Cambridge, 1907, p. 181), 

* restored to our Church a complete representation of what our 
liord is recorded to have said and done ** in the same night that 
He was betrayed.” We “ take the Bread ” and “ take the Cup ” 
as He Himself did, we say the words of Institution which we be- 
lieve that He said, we break the Bread and bless the Cup as He 
did, and we perform these significant actions openly in the sight 
of the people and thus “proclaim the Lord’s death till He 
come.”* 

As the result of the composite nature of the Prayer 
Book there has always been a High Church party 
and a Low Church or Evangelical party in the 
Church of England. The former came into renewed 
prominence with the Oxford movement. 

In Tract 90, Newman attempted to show that the Articles, 

‘ though the product of an un-Gatholic age,’ were * patient of a 
Catholic interpretation.’ By the aid of a return to mediaeval 
ritual, attempts have been made to get behind Article 31, * Of 
the one Oblation of Christ finished upon the Cross.’ The question 
of ritual reached its most acute point in the Denison case (1856- 
68) and the MacConochie case (1867-69). High Churchmen speak 
of the Eucharist as a Sacrifice. Ridley had spoken of the * un- 
bloody sacrifice,’ but ‘ as a representation of that bloody sacrifice ’ 
(TFor&s [Parker Society, Cambridge, 1841, p. 250]). The theory 
advanced by Father Puller at the Oxford Conference of 1899, 
propounded earlier by Brightman (The Eucharistic Sacrifice^ 
1890), that the Eucharist is a sacrifice because ‘our Lord’s 
sacrifice continues for ever and is a perpetual sacrifice,’ that it 
is ‘the earthly counterpart of the sacrificial oblation which is 
being carried on in the heavenly tabernacle,’ for which a great 
weight of authority has been claimed, has been shown by 
Mortimer (The Eucharistic Sacrifice^ London, 1901, p. 379 ff.) to 
have been derived through Mede from Cassander. The contro- 
versies concerning the Eucharistic Sacrifice and its ritual 
continue. 

The teaching of the majority of the Nonconformist 
Churches in England and their sister-Churches in 
the United States and the Colonies, despite the 
ultra-Zwinglian Declaration of the Congregational 
Union of England and Wales of 1833 (Schaff, Greeds^ 
iii. 731 ff.), that the Lord’s Supper is *to he cele- 
brated by Christian Churches as a token of faith in 
the Saviour, and of brotherly love,* is Calvinistic ; 
and in mode of administration they belong to the 
* Reformed * type. 

V. The Boman Catholic Doctrine.— T he 
Roman Catholic Church rests entirely on the de- 
velopment described in the preceding article. The 
Council of Trent first gave Confessional embodi- 
ment to the distinction between the Eucharist and 
the Mass ; and, though the decrees gave more space 
to the ‘ sanctissimum sacramentum Eucharistiae,* 
in theory and practice the sacrificial aspect (the 
Mass) completely overshadows the sacramental 
character (the Eucharist). The Tridentine decrees 
were a blend of conflicting mediaeval theories, one 
party wishing to exalt the Sacrifice of the Mass, 
the other unwilling to obscure the Sacrifice on the 
Cross. 

It is a real propitiatory sacrifice : ‘ Si quis dixerit, Missae sacri- 
ficium . , , neque pro vivis et defunctis pro peccatis, poenis, 
satisfactiouibuB et aliis necessitatibus offerri debere : anathema 
sit ’ (Sess. xxii, can. iii.). The Mass, unless performed by the 
priest, is no sacrifice. And yet the priest is not the offerer ; 
Christ offered Himself once on the Cross, and He offers Himself 
daily in the Mass. The sacrifice is no new suffering for Christ ; 
the once-offered Christ is daily brought before the eyes of Ood, 
such presentation (offere) being really sacrifice (immolare). 

But the Catechismus Ronuinus (1666) was a complete victory 
for the party of the exalters of the Mass. Here the Mass is no 
representation of a sacrifice, but a repetition (cutest. 63 ff.). 
Post-Tridentine teaching went far beyond mediaaval limits 
(Scheeben, La Dogmatiqxie, Paris, 1882, iii 399 ff,). Aquinas had 
taught that the Sacrifice of Christ is impossible of repetition, 
and the thought of repetition, though current in pre-Reformation 
times, had little authoritative support, the theologians having 
been occupied with the dogma of Transubstantiation. Now it 
became customary to teach that Christ in the Sacrament Him- 
self renews His passion, that in the Mass He is present, not 
only as passm, but much more as pattens. 

The ‘ immolation-theory ’ of Cuesta ran .* ‘ Missa est sacriflcium 
hac ratione, quod Christus aliquo mode naoritur et a sacerdotc 
mactatur.* Alongside it stood the ‘destruction-theory’ of 


Bellarmine, which attained its fullest expression in De Lugo : 

‘ Consumptio autem quae fit a sacerdote sacrificante non tarn 
est coruestio victimae quam consummatio sacrificii.’ 

These theories appear again and again in various modifica- 
tions, mainly in Jesuit circles, and were dominant especially 
during the 17th cent. ; hut alongside them were theories which 
did not go beyond the Tridentine decrees, and even sought to 
spiritualize them, e.g. Bossuet : ‘ Let us not think that the victim 
which we present in the Eucharist is to be there in truth anew 
destroyed. . . . We ought to seek therein only a mystical death 
and destruction ' ((EuvreSt Tours, 1862, vi. 118). Transubstantia- 
tion remains as fixed at Trent, and its logical consequences 
therein mentioned continue, e.g. the reservation, adoration 
(harpeia), and carrying in procession of the host or consecrated 
wafer, and the communio sub una. 

•The Old Catholics have not moved far in regard to thi 
Eucharist from Roman dogma and practice. The Synod of 1877 
allowed the use of the vernacular in certain parts of the Mass. 
The Synod of 1883 allowed the partaking of the cup to Anglicans, 
but resolved to follow among themselves meanwhile their usual 
practice of communion in one kind. 

Literatxjek. — I n addition to the works cited and named in 
the article, and the standard editions of the leading Reformers 
which are enumerated under the relevant articles, the following 
are worthy of mention : R. Hospinian, Historia Sacramentaria^ 

2 vols., Zurich, 1598 and 1603 ; K. B. Hundeshagen, Hie Kon- 
fiikte des EwinglianmnuSf Lutherthums^ und Calvinismus in 
den bemischen Landskirchen, 1552-1558^ Berne, 1842 ; J. H. A. 
Ebrard, Das Dogma vom heiligen Abendmahl und seine 
GesehichtCy 2 vols., Frankfort, 1845-46 ; K. F. A. Kahnis, Die 
Lehre vom AbendmahUy Leipzig, 1851; R. I. Wilberforce, 
Doctrine of the Eucharist y London^, 1864 ; C- Sigwsu*t, (Ilrieh 
Zvfingliy der CharaJeter seiner Theologiey Gotha, 1866; W, 
Cunningham, Reformers and Theol. of Reformatiotiy Edin- 
burgh, 1866 ; H. Schmid, Der Karnpf der lutherischen Kirche 
um Luthers Lehre vom Abendmakly Leipzig, 1868 ; C. Hodge, 
Systematic Theology y vol. iii., London and Edinburgh, 1874 ; F. 
Schirrmacher, Brief e und Akten zur Geschichte des Religiom- 
gesprdehs zu Marburg y 1529, und des Reichstags zu Augsburg, 
15$0, Gotha, 1876; Herrlinger, Die Tfuologie Melanehthons, 
Gotha, 1879 ; A. Erichson, Das marburger Religionsgesprdchy 
London, 1883 ; E. B. Pusey, Doctrine of the Real Presence, 
Strassburg, 1880 ; A. Baur, Zuringlis Theologie, thr Werdenund 
xht System, Halle, 1885 ; T. Hamack, Luthers Theologie, 

Leipzig, 1862-86 ; Pierson, Studien over J. Kalvi.^, 3 vols., 
Amsterdam, 1881-91 ; J. Schwane, Die euekaristuche Opfer^ 
handlung, Freiburg, 1889; P. Schana^ Die Lehre von den 
heiligen SacramenUn, Freiburg, 1893 ; W. Sanday, Priesthood 
and Sacnfice, Londom 1900 ; J. Kfistlin, Luthers Theologie 2, 
Stuttgart, 1901; K. Thimme, ‘Entwicklung und Bedeutung 
der Sakramentslehre Luthers,’ in Neue kirchliche Zeitschrift., 
1901 ; E. F. K. MiiUer, Die Bekenntnisschriften der reformier- 
ten Kirche, Leipzig, 1903 ; K. G. Gotz, Die Abmdmahlsfrage, 
Leipzig, 1904 ; R. M. Adamson, The Christian Doctrine of the 
Lord's Supper, Edinburgh, 1905 ; J. W. Richard, Confessional 
History of the Lutheran Church, Philadelphia, 1909 ; H. von 
Schubert, ‘Das marburger GesprSch als Anfang der Abend- 
mahlskonkordie,' in ZKG, vol. x.xx., Gotha, 1909 ; D, Stone, 
History of the Doctrine of the Holy Eucharist, London, 

1909. Hugh Watt. 

EUCHITES or from 

‘prayer*). — A sect whose leading tenet was that 
sin could be subdued and perfection attained by 
the practice of perpetual prayer. Originating as 
an outgroAvth oi Syrian naonachism, they propa- 
gated their ideas from the second half of the 4th 
cent, till the 6th, and traces of their influence are 
to be found at a much later date. They were 
otherwise named, after those who at various 
times were their leaders, Lampetians, Adelphians, 
Eustathians, and Marcianists ; or, from some of 
their most striking peculiarities, Messalians (their 
commonest designation [Aram. pVsP, from ‘ to 

pray,* as in Dn Ezr 6^®]), Choreutes (xopevral, 
from their mystic dances), and Enthusiasts (ivBov- 
(Tiaa-Tal, from their claim to possession of the Holy 
Spirit). It is somewhat difficult to determine 
their true character and teaching, as nearly all the 
information that has reached us regarding them 
comes from their opponents, the heretical litera- 
ture having almost completely^ perished. The 
chief writers who discuss their, doctrines and 
practices are Epiphanius (Mcer. 80), Theodoret 
{ffJE iv. 10; Eatr. Fab, iv. 11), and Timotheus 
Presb. (in J. B. Coteleiius, Eec. Gr. Mon,, Paris, 
1677-86, iii. 400 f . ). Their principal writing, which 
bore the title Asceiicus, is often referred to, and 
it furnished John of Damascus with the * heads of 
the impious doctrine of the Messalians taken from 
their own book ’ (Cotelerius, i 302). 
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It IB impossible to say whether their practice 
grew out of their theory, or their theory was 
squared with their practice. They taught that 
every one is possessed from his birth by a demon 
who incites him to sin. For the expulsion of the 
evil spirit baptism is ineffectual {rb ayiop jSdTrrtcr^a 
ovdip avfjL^dWeraL [Timoth. loc, tit, 2]). It only 
‘shears away’ the former sins, leaving the root 
of the evil untouched. The true remedy is intense 
prayer, unremitted till the departure of the evil 
spirit is sensibly perceived. Sometimes the Holy 
Spirit is seen to enter in the appearance of an 
innocuous fire, and the demon to pass out of the 
mouth in the form of a sow with her litter 
(Augustine, JIczr, 57). Then ensues the happy 
time when * the soul is as sensible of union with 
its heavenly bridegroom as an earthly bride in 
the embraces of her husband’ (Timoth. 4). The 
Euchite henceforth regards himself as a partaker 
of the Divine nature. Frequently he ends in ‘a 
pantheistic self -deification ’ (Neander, hi. 345), If 
an angel, a patriarch, a prophet, or Christ Himself 
is named to him, he will reply in each case, ‘ That 
am I myself’ (Epiphanius, lot, tit.). As spiritual 
men, the Euchites alleged that they had visions 
such as were not granted to ordinary people. 
They danced in order to trample on the demons 
which appeared to them. They had also prophetic 
gifts, they knew the state of departed souls, and 
they had power to read the hearts of men. They 
regarded all the Church’s ordinary means of grace, 
t,g. the Eucharist, as well as the discipline of the I 
monastery, with indifference. Professing to give | 
themselves entirely to prayer, they did no work, 
but lived as mendicants. Bands of Euchites of 
both sexes roamed about, as persons who had 
renounced the world and all its possessions. In 
summer they slept promiscuously in the streets 
of towns. They were suspected of believing that 
they could indulge in unbridled licentiousness 
witiiout falling from their perfection. That may 
have been a calumny, but undoubtedly a nemesis 
often overtakes the presumptuous seli-confidence 
which ignores the radical weakness of human 
nature. 

Edessa was one of the first centres of the Euchite 
heresy. Flavian, bishop of Antioch (c. 390), sent 
a body of monks thither to summon the false 
teachers before him. As he knew that they would, 
according to their custom, deny their doctrines 
and charge their accusers with slandering them, 
he resorted to a stratagem. Affecting to side 
with the accused, he induced their aged leader, 
Adelphius, to disclose all the secrets of the order, 
and then rounded upon him with the stem words 
of Daniel, ‘ O thou that art waxen old in wicked- 
ness, now are thy sins come home to thee 
(Susanna*®). Adelphius and his comrades were 
beaten, excommunicated, and condemned to exile, 
without the option of recanting. They went w 
Pamphylia, where they were again condemned m 
a Synod held at Side, and presided over by 
Amphilochius of Icoiiium. Proc^dings were also 
taken against the sect in Armenia, and they gave 
trouble in Constantinople. Theodosius legisia^ci 
against them (xvi. Cod. Theod. cfe xP ’ 

and Valerian and Amphilochius of Side had the 
book Asttfitus condemned at the Council of Ephesus 
(431). Lampetius, the first of the sect to obtain 
the dignity of the priesthood, was summoned 
before his bishop, Alypuis of C^sarea 
on a double charge of undue^ familiarity 
women and of deriding the musical services of the 
Church as a legal bondage. He was found giiuty, 
condemned, and degi‘aded. He wrote a ^k 
called the ‘Testament,’ which is lost, but a frag- 
ment of Severus the Monophysite’s answer to it is 
preserved (J. C. Wolf, Amtdota Grmca, Hamburg, 


1722-24, iii. 182). The Euchite leader in the 
6th cent, was Marcian, whom one of the Popes 
pronounced orthodox. Little more is heard of 
the sect till the outbreak of the Bogomil heresy 
in the 12th century. The Bogomils had 
their origin in Bulgaria, and ‘ were without 
doubt the connecting link between the so-called 
heretical sects of the East and those of the West’ 
iv. 119). They were also known as the 
‘ Paulicians ’ (from Paul of Samosata), whose doc- 
trines survive in the great Kussian sects. See, 
further, art. Paulicians. 


Litkraturb.— In addition to authorities cited in the text, see 
L. S. Tiilemont, M^inaires pour sorvir d Phist, ecclf Paris, 
1000, viii. 627 f.; C. W. F. Walch, But, der KttzereUn^ 
Leipzig, 1762--85, ill 481 ff. ; J, A. W. Neander, Ghurch BiH,, 
ed. London, 1884, iii. S23; G. Salmon, art, ‘Euchites/ in 
Smith-Waoe, DCS; Bonwetsch, ‘ Messallaner/ in PJiEK 

James Sthaiiah. 

EUD.^MONISM.— Eudscmonisin may 1:^ de- 
fined as the theory that the ethical end, the ultimate 
object to he achieved by action and conduct, the 
standard and final criterion of what ought to be, 
is Welfare {ebdaijxoyla). Welfare is not to he re- 
garded as identical with happiness, although the 
latter term has been widely and even generally 
employed as a rendering of the Greek word, which 
‘ welfare ’ ( Wohlfahrt) more.truly represents. H appi- 
ness may, of course, be so dehned and understood 
by a moral philosopher as to become the technical 
equivalent of ‘ welfare’ (Aristotle’s ethaifUivla .) ; hut 
this involves an unnatural divorce from the meaning 
which it bears in ordinaiy sjwech and literature, 
where * happiness ’ undou otedly connotes pleasure 
as an essential and predominant, if not ^ its sole, 
constituent, and signifies, in fact, ‘a life full of 
pleasures, well selected and arranged’ (.Mezes, 
Ethits, London, 1901, p. 397). Now, although 
welfare may he held to consist of pleasure, that 
theory (Hedonism) imports so great a difference 
that, in whichever of its several forms it he main- 
tained, it stands apart and calls for separate 
treatment (see artt. Epicubeans, Hkbonism, 
Utilitarianism). 

Eudsemonism finds its typical exponent in Aris- 
totle, whose famous definition of welfare (ebSat^Aal 
or man’s ultimate good (rb dpG/wrtyby dyaffbph- 
‘activity, or exercise of the powers, of soul 
according to virtue or goodness, and that the best 
and most fully develop^ ’ — has the high merit of 
elasticity, leaving room alike for individuality ^d 
for discovery in the conception both of psychical 
activity and of moral excellence. Only he is clew 
that well-being is founded and rooted in well- 


loing. ^ , 

In modern philosophy Eudfemomsm proper, as 
listinct from Hedonistic Utilitarianism, has few 
■epresentatives. Perhaps Cumberland, ^ who makes 
furtherance of the common welfare’ the ethical 
md, and, after him, Hutcheson and Butler, have the 
>est claim to be so regarded ; and, in our own day, 
Paulsen, with whom ‘acts are called good, when 
)hey tend to preserve and promote welfare ; bad, 
ivhen they tend to disturb and destroy it ’ {Smtem 
f Ethits, Eng. tr., London, 1899, p. 222L 
consisting in the perfect exercis© of ail human 
psychical powers’ {io, p. 224). ^ xt. x ^4. * 

‘ It is of the essence of Eudsemonism that it is 
:oleological : it looks forward and makes for m 
md, and that end is not precisely, 5 mamlv, 
‘ righteousness,’ which implies a pie-exmting rule 
lawgiver. Herein it is contradistinguislied frw 
ill that class of ethical theory which is retrospective 
ind introspective, bidding us look l»ck to a mw 
once delivered, or inward to a perpetual mf mmh 
Me monitor dictating duty «e»rd to 

sequences. UnUkeeveiysucb ‘intuitwnal toeoiy 
of morals, Endaononism does take account of eon- 
1 D* leffOm Svturm, Umaim, lOW, ct. H 
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which declares that by kneeling* no adoration is intended to the 
' Sacramental Bread and Wine there bodily received, or unto 
an y corporal (in 1552, ‘ real and essential ') presence of Christ’s 
natural flesh and blood,’ and adds that * the natural Body and 
Blood of our Saviour Christ are in Heaven, and not here ; it 
being against the truth of Christ’s natural body to be atone 
time in more places than one.’ This rubric was omitted in 1659, 
as being offensive to Lutherans, and restored in the form quoted 
above, in the last revision in 1662. This last revision, says 
Drury (Elevation in the Eucharist^ Cambridge, 1907, p. 181), 

‘ restored to our Church a complete representation of what our 
Lord is recorded to have said and done “ in the same night that 
He was betrayed.” We “ take the Bread” and "take the Cup” 
as He Himself did, we say the words of Institution which we be- 
lieve that He said, we break the Bread and bless the Cup as He 
did, and we perform these significant actions openly in the sight 
of the people and thus "proclaim the Lord's death till He 
come.”’ 

As the result of the composite nature of the Prayer 
Book there has always been a High Church party 
and a Low Church or Evangelical party in the 
Church of England. The former came into renewed ' 
prominence with the Oxford movement. 

In Tract 90, Newman attempted to show that the Articles, ' 

* though the product of an un-Catholic age,’ were ^ patient of a 
Catholic interpretation.* By the aid of a return to medimval 
ritual, attempts have been made to get behind Article 31, ‘ Of 
the one Oblation of Christ finished upon the Cross.’ The question 
of ritual reached its most acute point in the Denison case (1866- 
68) and the MacConochie case (1867-69). High Churchmen speak 
of the Eucharist as a Sacrifice. Ridley had spoken of the * un- 
bloody sacrifice,’ but ‘ as a representation of that bloody sacrifice ’ 
(Works (Parker Society, Cambridge, 1841, p. 250]). The theory 
advanced by Father Puller at the Oxford Conference of 1899, 
propounded earlier by Brightman (The Eucharistic Sacrifiee^ 
1890), that the Eucharist is a sacrifice because ‘our Lord’s 
sacrifice continues for ever and is a perpetual sacrifice,’ that it 
is * the earth!}' counterpart of the sacrificial oblation which is 
being carried on in the heavenly tabernacle,’ for which a great 
weight of authority has been claimed, has been shown by 
Mortimer (The Eucharistic Sacrifice, London, 1901, p. 379 ff.) to 
have been derived through Mede from Oassander. The contro- 
versies concerning the Eucharistic Sacrifice and its ritual 
continue. 

The teaching of the majority of the Nonconformist 
Churches in England and their sister-Churches in 
the United States and the Colonies, despite the 
ultra-Zwinglian Declaration of the Congregational 
Union of England and Wales of 1833 (Schaff, Creeds, 
hi. 731 ff.), that the Lord’s Supper is * to be cele- 
brated by Christian Churches as a token of faith in 
the Saviour, and of brotherly love,’ is Calvinistic ; 
and in mode of administration they belong to the 

* Keformed ’ type. 

V. Tee Boman Catholic DooTRiEE,—li\i% 
Roman Catholic Church rests entirely on the de- 
velopment described in the preceding article. The 
Council of Trent first gave Confessional embodi- 
ment to the distinction between the Eucharist and 
the Mass ; and, though the decrees gave more space 
to the * sanctissimum sacramentum Eucharistiae,’ 
in theory and practice the sacrificial aspect (the 
Mass) completely overshadows the sacramental 
character (the Eucharist). The Tridentine decrees 
were a blend of conflicting mediaeval theories, one 
party wishing to exalt the Sacrifice of the Mass, 
the other unwilling to obscure the Sacrifice on the 
Cross. 

It is areal propitiatory sacrifice : ‘ Si quis dixerit, Missae sacri- 
ficmm . . . Deque pro vivis et defunctis pro peccatis, poenis, 
satisfactionibus et aliis necessitatibus offerri debere : anathema 
sit * (Se^. xxii. can. iii.). The Mass, unless performed by the 
p^nest, IS no sacrifice. And yet the priest is not the offerer ; 
Christ offered Himself once on the Cross, and He offers Himself 
daily in the Mass. The sacrifice is no new suffering for Christ : 
the onoe-oflfered Christ is daily brought before the eyes of God, 
such pr^entation (ojf^re) being really sacrifice (immolare). 

But the Catechismus Romanus (1566) was a complete victory 
for the party of the exalters of the Mass. Here the Mass is no 
representation of a sacrifice, but a repetition (quaest. 63 ff.). 
Post-Tndentine teaching went far beyond medieval limits 
(Scheeben, La Dogmatique, Paris, 1882, iii. 399 ff.). Aquinas had 
taught that the Sacrifice of Christ is impossible of repetition, 
and the thought of repetition, though current in pre-Reformation 
times, had little authoritative support, the theologians having 
been occupied with the dogma of Transubstantiation. Now it 
became customary to teach, that Christ in the Sacrament Him- 
self renews His passion, that in the Mass He is present, not 
only as passus, but much more as patiens. 

The ‘immolation-theory ’ of Ouesta ran : ‘ Missa est sacrifldum 
hac ratione, quod Christus aliquo modo moritur et a sacerdote 
mactatur.’ Alongside it stood the ‘destruction-theory’ of 


Bellarmine, which attained its fullest expression in De Lugo ; 

‘ cionsumptio autem quae fit a sacerdote sacrificante non tom 
est coraestio victimae quam consummatio sacrificii.’ 

These theories appear again and again in various modifica- 
tions, mainly in Jesuit circles, and were dominant especially 
during the 17th cent. ; but alongside them were theories which 
did not go beyond the Tridentine decrees, and even sought lo 
spiritualize them, e.g, Bossuet : ‘ Let us not think that the victim 
which we present in the Eucharist is to be there in truth anew 
destroj'ed. , . . We ought to seek therein only a mystical death 
and destruction * ((Euvres, Tours, 1862, vi. 118). Transubstantia- 
tion remains as fixed at Trent, and its logical consequences 
therein mentioned continue, e.g. the reservation, adoration 
(Aarpei'a), and carrying in procession of the host or consecrated 
wafer, and the communio siib una. 

rile Old Catholics have not moved far in regard to thi 
Eucharist from Roman dogma and practice. The Synod of 1877 
allowed the use of the vernacular in certain parts of the Mass. 
The Synod of 1883 allowed the partaking of the cup to Anglicans, 
but resolved to follow among themselves meanwhile their usual 
practice of communion in one kind. 

Litbratubb.— I n addition to the works cited and named in 
the article, and the standard editions of the leading Reformers 
which are enumerated under the relevant articles, the following 
are worthy of mention : R. Hospinian, Historia Sacramentaria, 
2 vols., Zurich, 1598 and 1603; K. B. Hundeshagen, Die Kon- 
jlikte des Zwinglianismus, Lutherthurm, und Calvinismus in 
den hemischen Landskirchen, 1552-1558, Berne, 1842 ; J. H. A. 
Ebrard, Das Dogma vom heiligen Abendmahl und seme 
Geschichte, 2 vols., Frankfort, 1845-46; K. F. A. Kahnis, Die 
Lehre vom Ahendmahle, Leipzig, 1851; R. 1. Wilberforce, 
Doctrine of the Eucharist, Londorw 1854 ; C. Sigwart, Ulrich 
Zwingli, der Charakter seiner Theologie, Gotha, 1866; W. 
Cunningham, Reformers and Theol. of Reformation, Edin- 
burgh, 1866 ; H. Schmid, Der Eampf der lutherischen Kirche 
um Luthers Lehre vom Abendmahl, Leipzig, 1868 ; C. Hodge, 
Systematic Theology, vol. iii., London and Edinburgh, 1874 ; F. 
Schirrmacher, Brief e und Akten zur Geschichte des Religions- 
gesprdchs m Marburg, 1529, und des Reichstags zu Augsburg, 
1630, Gotha, 1876; Herrlinger, Die Theologie Melanehthons, 
Gotha, 1879 ; A. Erichson, Das marburger Relwionsaesprach, 
London, 1883 ; E. B. Pusey, Doctrine of the Real Presence, 
Strassburg, 1880 ; A. Baur, Zwinglis Theologie, ikr Werdenund 
ihr System, Halle, 1885 ; T. Hamack, Luthers Theologie, 2 vols., 
Leipzig, 1862-86 ; Pierson, Studien over J. Kalvijn, 3 vols., 
Amsterdam, 1881-91; J. Schwane, Die eucharistische Opfer- 
kandlung, Freiburg, 1889; P. Schama Die Lehre von den 
heiligen Sacramenten, Freiburg, 1893 ; W. Sanday, Priesthood 
and Sacrifice, Londoi^ 1900; J. Kfistlin, Luthers Theclogie\ 
Stuttgart, 1901; K. Thimme, ‘Entwicklung und Bedeutung 
der Sakramentslehre Luthers,’ in Neue kir^liche Zeitsohrift, 
1901 ; E. F. K. Miiiler, Die Bekenntnisschriften der reformier- 
ten Kirche, Leipzig, 1903; K. G. Gdtz, Die Abendmahlsfrage, 
Leipzig, 1904 ; R. M. Adamson, The Christian Doctrine of the 
Lordls Supper, Edinburgh, 1905 ; J. W. Richard, Coyifessional 
History of the Luiheran Church, Philadelphia, 1909 ; H. von 
Schubert, ‘Das marburger Gesprach als Anfang der Abend- 
mahlskonkordie,’ in ZKG, vol. xxx., Gotha, 1909; D. Stone, 
History of the Doctrine of the Holy Eucharist, London, 

1^- Hugh Watt. 

EUCHITES (E(>x(rat or from 

‘prayer’). — A sect whose leading tenet was that 
sin could he subdued and perfection attained by 
the practice of perpetual prayer. Urinating as 
an outoowth oi Syrian monachism, they propa- 
gated tneir ideas from the second half of the 4tb 
cent, till the 6th, and traces of their influence are 
to be found at a much later date. They were 
otherwise named, after those who at various 
times were their leaders, Lampetians, Adelphians, 

I Eustathians, and Marcianists ; or, from some of 
their most striking j)eculiarities, Messalians (their 
commonest designation [Aram. from kVs, ‘ to 
pray,’ as in Dn 6^^, Ezx 6^®]), Choreutes (xopevrai, 
from their mystic dances), and Enthusiasts (ivBov’ 
aiafraL, from their claim to possession of the Holy 
Spirit). It is somewhat difficult to determine 
tneir true character and teaching, as nearly all the 
information that has reached us regarding them 
comes from their opponents, the heretical litera- 
ture having almost completely perished. The 
chief writers who discuss their , doctrines and 
practices are Epiphanius (Mc^r. 80), Theodoret 
(RE iv. 10; ff(Ar. Fah, iv, 11), and Timotheus 
Presb. (in J. B. Cotelerius, Ecc, Gr, Mon,, Paris, 
1677-86, iii. 400 f . ). Their principal writing, which 
bore the title Asceticus, is often referred to, and 
it finished John of Damascus with the ‘ heads of 
the impious doctrine of the Messalians taken from 
their own hook ’ (Cotelerius, 1 302). 
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It ie impossible to say whether their practice 
grew out of their theory, or their theory was 
squared with their practice. They taught that 
every one is possessed from his birth by a demon 
who incites him to sin. For the expulsion of the 
evil spirit baptism is ineffectual {rb ayiov 
oidkv crvpL^dXXerai, [Timoth. loc. cit, 2]). It only 
‘shears away’ the former sins, leaving the root 
of the evil untouched. The true remedy is intense 
prayer, unremitted till the departure of the evil 
spirit is sensibly perceived. Sometimes the Holy 
Spirit is seen to enter in the appearance of an 
innocuous fire, and the demon to pass out of the 
mouth in the form of a sow with her litter 
(Augustine, JEfcsr, 57). Then ensues the happy 
time when ‘the soul is as sensible of union with 
its heavenly bridegroom as an earthly bride in 
the embraces of her husband’ (Timoth. 4). The 
Euchite henceforth regards himself as a partaker 
of the Divine nature. Frequently he ends in ‘a 
pantheistic self-deification ’ (Neander, iii. 345). If 
an angel, a patriarch, a prophet, or Christ Himself 
is named to him, he will reply in each case, ‘ That 
am I myself’ (Epiphanius, loc. cit). As spiritual 
men, tne Euchites alleged that they had visions 
such as were not granted to ordinary people. 
They danced in order to trample on the demons 
which appeared to them. They had also prophetic 
gifts, they knew the state of departed souls, and 
they had power to read the hearts of men. They 
regarded all the Church’s ordinary means of grace, 
e.g. the Eucharist, as well as the discipline of the 
monastery, with indifference. Professing to give 
themselves entirely to prayer, they did no work, 
but lived as mendicants. Bands of Euchites of 
both sexes roamed about, as persons who had 
renounced the world and all its possessions. In 
summer they slept promiscuously in the streets 
of towns. They were suspected of believing that 
they could indulge in unbridled licentiousness 
without falling from their perfection. That may 
have been a calumny, but undoubtedly a nemesis 
often overtakes the presumptuous self-confidence 
wliich ignores the radical weakness of human 
nature. 

Edessa was one of the first centres of the Euchite 
heresy. Flavian, bishop of Antioch (c. 390), sent 
a body of monks thither to summon the false 
teachers before him. As he knew that they would, 
according to their custom, deny their doctrines 
and charge their accusers with slandering them, 
he 'resorted to a stratagem. Affecting to side 
with the accused, he induced their aged leader, 
Adelphius, to disclose al) the secrets of the order, 
and then rounded upon Iiim with the stem words 
of Daniel, ‘ O thou that art waxen old in wicked- 
ness, now are thy sins come home to thee’ 
(Susanna ®®). Adelphius and his comrades were 
beaten, excommunicated, and condemned to exile, 
without the option of recanting. They went to 
Pamphylia, where they were again condemned m 
a Synod held at Side, and presided over by 
Ami)hilochius of Icouium. Proc^dings were also 
taken against the sect in Armenia, and they gave 
trouble in Constantinople. Theodosius legislated 
against them (xvi. Cod. Theod. de 
and Valerian and Amphilochius of S\de had the 
hodk Asceticus condemned at the Council of Ephesus 
(431). Lanipetius, the first of the sect to obtain 
the dignity of the priesthood, was summoned 
before his bishop, Aiypius of Caesarea 
on a double charge of undue familiarity with 
women and of deriding the musical services o* the 
Church as a legal bondage. He was found guilty, 
condemned, and degi’aded. He wrote a hook 
called the ‘Testament,’ which is lost, hut a frag- 
ment of Severus the Monophysite’s answer to it is 
preserved (J. C. ^iVolf, Ai/it>cd4>t(i Grwcctt Hamburg, 


1722-24, iii. 182). The Euchite leader in the 
6th cent, was Marcian, whom one of the Popes 
pronounced orthodox. Little more is heard of 
the sect till the outbreak of the Bogomil heresy 
in the 12th century. The Bogomils (g.v.) had 
their origin in Bulgaria, and ‘were without 
doubt the connecting link between the so-called 
heretical sects of the East and those of the West’ 
iv. 119). They were also known as the 
‘Paulicians’ (from Paul of Samosata), whose doc- 
trines survive in the great Bussian sects. See, 
further, art. Paxjlicians. 


Litbraturb.— I n addition to authorities dted In the text, see 
L. S- Tillemont, Mimoires pour servir d Phist. eccL, Paris, 
1690, viii. 527 f.; C. W. F. Walch, Bist. der KHzereien, 
Leipzig, 1762-85, iii. 481 ff. ; J. A. W. Neander, Church 
ed. London, 1884, iii. 328; G. Salmon, art. ‘Euchites/ in 
Smitti-Wace, I>CJ3 ; Bonwetsch, ‘ Messalianer,’ in PRE\ 

James Stkahan. 

EUD^MONISM.— Eudseraonism may be de- 
fined as the theory that the ethical end, the ultimate 
object to be achieved by action and conduct, the 
standard and final criterion of what ought to be, 
is Welfare (eiiSaifxovla). Welfare is not to be re- 
garded as identical with happiness, although the 
latter term has been widely and even generally 
employed as a rendering of tiie Greek word, which 
‘welfare’( IToA^aAr^) more truly represents. Happi- 
ness may, of course, he so defined and understood 
by a moral philosopher as to become the technical 
equivalent of ‘welfare’ (Aristotle’s e^5at/ior/a) ; but 
this involves an unnatural divorce from the meaning 
which it bears in ordinary speech £ind literature, 
where ‘ happiness ’ undoubtedly connotes pleasure 
as an essential and predominant, if not ^ its sole, 
constituent, and signifies, in fact, *a life full of 
pleasures, well selected and arranged* (Mezes, 
Ethics, London, 1901, p. 397). Now, although 
welfare may be held to consist of pleasure, that 
theory (Hedonism) imports so great a difference 
that, in whichever of its several forms it be main- 
tained, it stands apart and calls for separate 
treatment (see artt. Epicureans, Hedonism, 
Utilitarianism). 

Eudmmonism finds its typical exponent in Aris- 
totle, whose famous definition of welfare (ei/^atjROJ^to), 
or man’s ultimate good {rb dpdfmnvbr 
‘activity, or exercise of the powers, of soul 
according to virtue or goodness, and that the best 
and most fully developed ’ — has the high merit of 
elasticity, leaving room alike for individuality mid 
for discovery in the conception both of psychical 
activity and of moral excellence. Only he is clear 
that well-being is founded and rooted in well- 
doing. . „ , 

In modern philosophy Eudcemonism proper, as 
distinct from Hedonistic Utilitariani-sm, has few 
representatives. Ferhaps Cumberland J who makes 
‘furtherance of the common welfare’ the ethical 
end, and, after him, Hutcheson and Butler, have the 
best claim to be so regarded ; and, in our own day, 
Paulsen, with whom * acts are called good, when 
they tend to preserve and promote tmlfare; bad, 
when they tend to disturb and destroy it ’ 
of Ethics, Eng. tr., London, 1899, p. ^22), mlfam 
‘ consisting in the perfect exercise of all human 
psychical powers’ (ii. p. ^4). ^ x : 

It is of the essence of Endmmonism that it is 
teleological : it looks forward and makes for an 
end, and that end is not precisely, or mamlv, 
‘righteousness,’ which implies a pre-existing rule 
or lawgiver. Herein it is contradistinguished from 
all that class of ethical theory which u retrMpectire 
and introspective, bidding ns look back to a Isjw 
onee delivered, or inward to a perpetual and infall- 
ible monitor dictating duty witlioat regard to con- 
sequences. Uidike every such ‘intuitional theory 
of morals, Eudtemonism does take account of con- 
1 D« Svtara, London, eh. 7t 
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sequences, not only of those immediate consequences 
Avhich even for the intuitionist commonly form part 
of the act or thing to be done or escliewed, but 
(which is the crucial matter) of manifold conse- 
quences that lie, foreseen or pictured, in the far or 
middle distance. . , , . , 

Of Perfectionism, which is likewise teleological, 
we may fairly say, with Wundt {Ethical Systcjns, 
Eng. tr., London, 1897, p. 187), that practically it 
* coincides with Eudsemonism,’ though with the 
formal * superiority ’ that ‘ it lays more stress on 
the duty of moral self-development,’ as a means, 
however, not barely to self-perfection, but thereby 
to the welfare of our fellow-men. This identifi- 
cation will bring the school of Leibniz into the ranks 
of the eudmmonists. At the same time it marks 
the difference between ancient (or Aristotelian) and 
modern Eudmmonism. The former was priniarily 
individualistic, notwithstanding that for Aristotle 
membership of a State is indispensable to human 
welfare, and even to manhood. The latter is pre- 
dominantly altruistic and universal. Now, indi- 
vidual perfection, excepting for Plato, is not 
manifestly the same as individual welfare, whereas 
universal perfection may reasonably be identified 
with universal welfare — the welfare of all human 
or, as some authorities would have it, of all sentient 
beings. 

See, further, Ethics, and the Literature there 
cited. J. M. SCHULHOF. 

EUDOXIANISM. — Eudoxianism denotes the 
opinions, more especially on the Arian controversy, 
held by Eudoxius, who w’as bom about A,D. 300, 
aud became successively Bishop of Germanicia in 
Commagene, of Antioch (A.D. 358), and of Con- 
stantinople (A.D. 360-370). The materials available 
for ascertaining his views are very scanty, con- 
sisting chiefly of his ‘Confession,’ a fragment of 
a work on the ‘Incarnation,’ which has been 
))reseTved in a collection made by the presbyter 
Anastasius. Inferences as to his opinions have 
also been drawn from his conduct at certain crises, 
and from one or two sajings he is reported to have 
uttered. One of these is a scurrilous sentence from 
a sermon delivered by the * Bishop of Antioch’ aud 
referred to at the Council of Seleucia (Hilary, c. 
Oonstantiumf 13). But it is at least doubtful 
whether Eudoxius was at the time Bishop of 
Antioch (see G. Kruger, Lucifer, Leipzig, 1886, 
p. 105) : he was the only bishop who signed the 
Acacian formula at Seleucia (Hahn, Bih. derSymb.^, 
p. 306) without giving the name of his see (Mansi, 
lii. 321 B; Loofs, FBE^ v. 579), and the proha- 
hility is that he was at the time suspended from 
his diocese. A similar story related by Socrates 
serves rather to convict him of execrable taste 
than to identify the school to which he belonged. 

Eudoxius was an opportunist and a politician 
rather than a thinker or a man of principle. During 
the period of his influence as Bishop of Constanti- 
nople, he may be said to have belonged to the left- 
centre, refraining from committing himself to the 
Anomoean position of Eunomius, while definitely 
antagonistic to the Nieene, and critical of the semi- 
A rian . ‘The definite breach which Eudoxius mad e 
with Eunomius aud Aetius (in the time of Jovian) 
on the one hand, and on the other the permanent 
hostility between him and the Homoousians, gave 
the direction to his theology and Church politics ’ 
(Loofs, loc, cit.). His Confession is notable for' 
its refraining from the use of the watchwords of 
the moment, either the Homosan or the Anomcean ; 
for its assertion that Christ was ‘made flesh, not 
paade man ’ ; and for its denial of the two natures 
in Christ, (The text of the Confession is printed 
by Harnack, JTist. of Dogma, iv. 147.) 

The ten years of Eudoxius’ ecclesiastical domina- 


tion at Constantinople coincided with the close 
contact between the Ostrogoths and the capital 
and his influence was probably most lasting in the 
type of Arian teaching which established itself in 
that race. 

See also art. Eunomianism. 


Litbraturb,— A thanasius, Si/nodis, « 
760), IJisL Aria7ioi'U7n,j 4 (ib. xxv, 700) ; C. 
zur GeMk. des TavfsymboU^ Christiania, 
A. Halm, BiMioikekderSpmbnie'^ Breslau, 
Gwatkin, Btvdies of Arianism, Oambrid|?e, 
Hist of Dogma, Eng. tr. iv. [18081 76 ff., 
‘Eudoxius,* in v. [1898] 577; W. 

‘Eudoxius,’ in DOB ii. (1S80] 265. 


isp. 87, 38(i>(? xxvi. 
P. Caspari, Quelkn 
1879, pp. 176-185: 
1897, p. 261 ;H. M. 
1882 ; A. Harnack, 
Eoofs, art. 
M. Sinclair, art. 

C. A. Scott. 


EUGENICS.— See Marriage, Sociology. 


EUHEMERISM.— The term ‘Enhemerism’ is 
often applied in a general though quite unwarranted 
sense to the rationalistic interpretation and disin- 
tegration of Greek mythology. As a matter of 
fact, the romantic tale composed by Euhemerus of 
Messene marks but a single phase of religions- 
liistorical thought in the 3rd cent. B.C. and the 
period following, and it is only the influence exer- 
cised by this work upon the Romans, and, through 
them, upon modern rationalism, that has given the 
term a significance by no means commensurate with 
the actual achievement of the man from whom the 
movement derives its usual name. For, when all 
is said, the teaching of Euhemerus has but little 
claim to be called original. Prior to his time re- 
flexion on religious things had undergone a fairly 
long process of development. The roots of Greek 
rationalism lie far in the past. The Ionic historian 
Hecatmus had already dealt with ancient legends 
on rationalizing principles, and his example was 
followed by Herodotus and Herodorus, while the 
Cynics Antisthenes and Diogenes had sought to 
re-interpret the myths in a sense peculiar to them- 
selves. 

Strictly systematic reflexion on the gods of Greek 
mythology, however, first made its appearance in 
the epoch of Alexander the Great, and it was also 
in this period that romance, stimulated by the 
marvellous adventures of the campaigns in the 
East, gained a footing in Greek life. The first 
name that meets us in this connexion is that of 
Hecatseus of Teos, who lived in Egypt in the reign 
of Ptolemy I. (323-285 B.C.), and whose work, en- 
titled AlyvTTTLaKd, was made use of W Diodorus 
Siculus in the first book of his history (K Schwartz, 
in Rhein. Mus. xl. [1885] 233-262 ; Pauly-Wissowa, 
V. 669 ff.). Hecatseus attempted to explain the 
general belief in the existence of divine oeings by 
the theory that the gods of Egypt w’ere hut the 
deified benefsictors of mankind ; and his conclusions 
were all the more incisive in view of the fact that 
he regards the gods of Greece, and, indeed, Greek 
civilization in general, as being of Egyptian origin. 
Thus, in an age when kings were being accorded 
the honours of deity, the deities themselves— 
Helios, Kronos and Rhea, Zeus and Hera, and, 
above all, Isis and Osiris— were being reduced to 
the level of ancient monarchs whose eflbrts on 
behalf of progress had given men cause to look 
upon them as higher beings. 

Some knowledge of the work of Hecatseus seems 
to be presupposed in the "leph amypa<p^ of Euhe- 
merus. In this book — ^written perhaps c. 280 B.C. 
— which purports to be the narrative of a journey, 
and is composed in the spirit of the numerous 
political Utopias of the 4th cent. B.C., Euhemerus 
gives a description of certain Happy Isles that he 
pi'etends to have discovered on a voyage from the 
Red Sea to the Indian Ocean. This romance of 
travel, the surviving portions of which are found 
in Diodorus (v, 41--46, vi. 1), as also in the fx'agments 
of Ennius preserved by Lactantius (Div. JnsL l. xi 
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45-48, 63, 65, xm. 2, 14, xiv. 1-12, xvii. 10, xxii. 21) 
— Varro perhaps being the intermediary-prof esses, 
in particular, to give a sketch of the fabled island 
of Fanchaia, which is here depicted, however, not 
in the style of a wonder-land, but with a relatively 
sober and persuasive colouring— an artifice by 
which Euhemerus hoped to facilitate his readers’ 
acceptance of his theology, for this was in reality 
his sole concern. Accordingly, he proceeds to tell 
that he had discovered upon the island a temple of 
Zeus, and therein a pillar of gold on which Zeus 
had recorded in sacred script his own deeds and 
those of Uranos and Kronos. Thus all that had 
ranked as divine was brought down to the human 
level, precisely as in the work of Hecatseus, whose 
views seemed in this way to gain some sort of 
documentary corroboration. In particular, Zeus 
himself was now no more than a ruler who had 
given a powerful impetus to civilization, who had 
completed the dissemination of his cult by erecting 
the sanctuary in Panchaia, and who ultimately 
died and was buried in Crete. 

This narrative, of which we have given only the 
most essential particulars, was generally repudiated 
and pronounced a fabrication by the more earnest 
minds among the Greeks (cf. Callimachus, Hymn, 
i. 81, frag, 86 ; Eratosthenes ap, Strabo, xlvii. 104 
[Polybius] ; Plutarch, de Is. et Osir. 23) ; but, as 
was noted above, it had a great influence upon the 
Homans, amongst whom it became naturalized in 
the Lat. rendering of Ennius. ^ It thereby became 
known to the Roman Christian writers (Minuc. 
Fel., Oct. 21; Lactantius, loc. cit.), who were as 
ignorant of Euhemerus in the original as of the 
Gr. apologists (Theophilus, ad Autolyctm^ m. 7, 
furnisnes no evidence on the point), and it was 
through their influence that Euhemerus and his 
work became immortal, and his theology passed 
into a proverb. 

It is, accordingly, all the more necessary to insist 
upon the fact that in Euhemerus we have but a 
single — though, it may be, the most notable and 
competent — representative of the spirit of the age. 
Just as — unless all the evidence is fallacious — he 
had a foreranner in Hecataeus, so he was followed 
by others who shared his views. Thus, while we 
cannot fix precisely the date of Leon of Pella, who 
fabricated a letter purporting to have been written 
by Alexander to Olympias — a letter often quoted 
by the apologists, and setting forth ideas akin to 
those of Hecatseus — he unquestionably belongs to 
this period, and must be regarded as an exponent 
of * Euhemerism’ (cf. Geffcken, Zwei griech. Apolo- 
geten, Leipzig, 1907, p- 223). Then, in the 2nd 
cent. B.C., Dionysios Skytobrachion, who is re- 
ferred to by Diodorus (iii. 56 ; 67. 2 ; 60. 3 and 6 ; 
70. 3, 7, 8 ; 71. 5 ; 72. 1, 4 ; 73. 1, 3, 5), followed on 
the lines of Euhemerus and his predecessor, main- 
taining that the gods were ancient kings who— as 
was specially exemplified in the case of Dionysus 
— had been promoted to divine honours for their 
services to civilization. Finally, about the end of 
the 1st cent. A.D., Herennius Philo of By bins, in 
his Sanchuniathont applied the same process of 
transmutation to the Phoenician deities (Euseb. 
Prcep. evang. i. 9, p. 29 fl'.). The work of Palai- 
phatos {Tepl diTtcrrcov, ed. Festa, in the Mythogr. 
greed, iii. 2, Leipzig, 1902) cannot now be regarded 
as directly relevant to the point before us. (Cf. 
with reference to the views developed in the fore- 
going, E. Schwartz, Funf Vortrdge uber d. gHech. 
Moman, Berlin, 1896, p. 102 ff. ; Jacoby, in Pauly- 
Wissowa, vi. 952 ; Wendland, Die hellenist.^rbm. 
Kultur\ Tubingen, 1912, p. 116 ff.) ^ ^ 

The work of Euhemerus, as already|^ remarked, 
was generally rejected by Greek writers of the 
more earnest type, and especially, of course, by 
such as had engaged in research. It is, neverthe- 


less, true that in Greek works of a religious cast 
we occasionally come upon ideas which, to say the 
least, emanate from the Euhemeristic sphere of 
thought. Thus, when certain pagan writers, in 
seeking to vindicate the practice of idolatry against 
the vehement onslaughts which Greek scepticism 
was already making upon it, appeal to man’s in- 
stinctive craving for the visible presence of deity, 
and his consequent need of an image (Dio Chiysost. 

xii. 61 ; Maximus Tyrus, Dus. ii. 10 [p. 28, 12 
Hob.]), their argument forms in a manner tne basis 
of the theory by which the Book of Wisdom (14^5^'} 
explains the origin of idolatry, viz. that some 
bereaved father had made an image of the son 
whom he had lost, and offered sacrifices to it, and 
that this then became a general practice, till at 
length the worship of images was legally instituted 
by kings. In this Judseo-Hellenistic work, there- 
fore, we have a theory of the origin of idolatry 
that finds no place in extant pagan literature, and 
slmws unmistakably the impress of * Euhemerism.* 
Similar ideas found their way also into Hellenistic 
popular literature, as, e.g., the Oracula SibylUna, 
which form a medley of heathen, Jewish, and 
Christian prophecies. In the third book of the 
Sibyllines, which is known to be the oldest, occurs 
a myth — relating to Kronos, Titan, Japetos, Rhea, 
Zeus, and Hera (v. 1 10 ff)— whose resemblance to 
the teaching of Euhemerus found in Ennius was 
rightly noted by Lactantius, and which is doubt- 
less to be traced back — though hardly in a direct 
line— to Euhemerus himself. Thus the work of 
Euhemerus still serves — ^in the hands of these un- 
intelligent witnesses to religion, who had certainly 
never read it (even Firmicus Maternus, 3, 6 f., does 
not imply a direct reading) —as an apologetic weapon 
against the heathen ; and in this fact we may dis- 
cern the remarkable influence of the writer whose 
name has come by custom to be associated with 
the whole intellectual movement to wliich his 
original contribution was by no means great. 

Litseatues.— T his has been jg^lven in the course of the artide. 
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EUMENIDES, ERINYES.-it is not alto- 

f ether easy to grasp the precise character of the 
iumenides, or — to give them their more general 
and more appropriate designation— the Erinyes; 
for the traditional representation of these crea- 
tions of Greek popular belief and poetic fancy is 
often very indefinite. They sometimes appear as 
personifications, sometimes as ghosts, and some- 
times as really well-defined figures ; now the trail i- 
tion speaks oi a single ’B/jiki/s, and now of a wliofe 
host of these frightful beings. Still, the scientific 
investigation of this province of religious history 
has within recent decaMes to some extent succeeded 
in discovering the original form and subsequent 
development of the myth, though we must not 
expect that every traditional detail will find^ a 
place in the resultant delineation. For, while 
many Greek deities have but little homogeneity 
of character, and tend rather to coalesce in variou-s 
aspects with other divine personages, this is espeeb 
ally true of the figures generated by the obscure 
and primitive popular Belief to wnich we owe 
also the Erinyes ; and the reader who desires to 
have some idea of the wavering forms shown by 
the Erinyes in the dawning consciousnew of the 
ancient Ureeks will do wSl to read von Wiia- 
mowitz’a introduction to his translation of the 
Dumenides of .®schylus (Berlin, 1900, pp. 1-41). 

The Erinys— or group of Erinyai— was m earth- 
deity, who in Thelpusa was loentafied with De- 
meter (Fausan. viii. 26. 4). Such ohfehonic spirits 
appear nearly always in a dual aspect— one friendly 
and beneficent, the other dark and sinister, just 
as the divine pair Demetm* and Persephone sym- 
bolize, on the one hand, the kindly earth yielding 
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food for man, and, on the other, the gloomy depths 
of Hades. We find, accordingly, that in the 
Peloponnesus well-disposed deities of the earth 
were worshipped as Ewmenides (Pansan. ii. 11. 4 ; 
ef. viii. 34. 1 ff., and Preller-Bobert, GrUeh. Mytlw- 
logk\ Berlin, 1894, i. 837); elsewhere they are 
also designated H&rvtaL or ’AjSXa^laLj and in Athens, 
on the Areopagus and at the Demos Colonns, the 
'Sefival (Pans, i 28. 6), while this name, as also the 
title ndrvtat, was likewise applied in a descriptive 
sense to Demeter and Kore (cf. Preller* Robert, i. 
747). Such deities, in virtue of their chthonic 
character, were represented in the cultus as bear- 
ing not only flowers and fruits, but also the figure 
of the snake, which is found among many peoples 
as the symbolic animal of the dark and gloomy 
under world. For in the earth underneath live 
the souls of the dead, the haggard spirits whom 
those who still live on the earth must charm and 
propitiate j whUe, under a different name, these 
earth-deities are the avengers of murder, especi- 
ally the murder of a blood-relation. It is true that 
even here the data remain somewhat obscure, for 
it seems as if the ''Bpiph was in general the angry 
soul of the murdered person himself rather than 
a deity who avenges the crime wreaked upon that 
soul. To all appearance Hesiod {Tfmg. 217 ; cf. 
iEsch. Sept, contra Theh. 1054) identifies the Erinyes 
with the KireSf who must also be regarded as souls. 
And, since it is thus impossible, as has just been 
indicated, to attain to absolute certainty at this 
point, we must he content to verify some of the 
more outstanding features of the myth in its 
primitive form. 

Now, it is so far an advantage to have ascer- 
tained that the avenging deities who punish the 
crime of slaying a blood-relation are identical with 
the beneficent spirits of the under world. The 
cause of a murdered man was in general taken up 
by his family group ; but, when one individual in 
such a group killed another, the deed was ac- 
counted more atrocious than an ordinary homi- 
cide ; and, as in this ease the avenger could not 
fittingly be supplied by the family itself, the task 
of executing justice on behalf of the wailing soul 
of the slain was undertaken by the deities of the 
sombre depths. Thus the death-blow which Mele- 
ager had dealt the brother of his mother is, at her 
request, avenged upon him by the ^epo^oms 
{IL ix. 571) j and we are told in Od. xi. 280 that, 
though (Edipus was not directly guilty of his 
mother’s death, yet for him Epicaste left pains 
behind, ‘ all that the Erinyes (* Avengers ’ [Butcher 
and Lang]) of a mother bring to pass ’ (5<r<rtt re lirjrpbs 
’ BpiyjJes iKreX^owiv). Here, however, we can already 
trace the genesis of the finer and more spiritual 
idea that the Erinyes are the curse, or curses (dpa£}, 
of one who has suffered any kind of injury at the 
hands of a relative. Thus Telemachus is appre- 
hensive of his mother’s curses {Od. ii. 135; cf. II. 
xxl 412), whileinHesiod {Tkeog. 472), Rheiadesires 
that Kronos shall propitiate the ipivvi, ie.— in this 
c^e— the curses of his father ; and, similarly, in 
^Eschylus {Bum. 417) the Erinyes present them- 
selves to Athene as the Apa£ (cf. Soph. (Ed. Col. 
1375, 1391 ; Blass, Einleit. zu d. EtiTneniden des 
Aischylos, Berlin, 1907, p. 21). In this way the 
Erinyes came at length to be the protectresses of 
family law in general ; when a household was be- 
reft of parents, their place was taken by the 
eldest brother, whose prerogative was now main- 
tained by the Erinyes {II. xv. 204). Finally, when 
they stop the prophetic utterance of the steed of 
Achilles (xix. 418), they seem to assume the func- 
tion, if we may so express it, of maintaining the 
normal order of Nature. As they are thus the 
handmaids of justice upon earth, they are also 
the guardians of oaths and the avengers of perjury 


(xix. 259; HesicKl, Op. 8031), and, accordingly m 
the court of the Areopagus at Athens the judicial 
oath was taken in the name of the eeaJ. 

(Dinarchus, i. 47). On all these details, see Rohdp 
Fsi/ehe^, Freiburg, 1898, i. 268 ff., ii. 231 1 ’ 

The Erinyes then came to be depicted with all 
the power of artistic expression of which Hellenism 
was capable. The ifKvh travels amid a dark cloud 
is ‘one that walks in darkness’ ii}€po<pomt^ see 
above) ; the sombre goddesses, the arvyepaC the 
Kpartpaif and the are also figured as 

huntresses; nothing escapes their eye; and, like 
a pack of savage hounds, they pursue the criminal 
— whose trail of blood they nave speedily dis-* 
covered—till they finally bring him to the ground. 
HencejEschylus, too, refers to tliem as the ‘ mother’s 
hounds’ {Choeph. 924; cl Bum. 1311, 146 ff.). 

It was, in fact, Greek poetry, and, above all, 
Greek tragedy, that gave these creations of pop- 
ular belief tligeir final form. We cannot fix pre- 
cisely the period in whidi the repulsive stories of 
unnatural crime-parricide, matricide, and incest 
—first took their rise, and to which, therefore, the 
legends of CEdipus, Alcmaeon, and the Atridm 
are to be assigned. But in any case the Erinyes 
filled a great rdle in this particular phase of (ireek 
mythology. This has already been shown in the 
case of (Edipus (cl also dKsch. Sept. 69, 867), 
while, as regards the myth of the Atridae, we 
read in Stesicliorus, who is our chief authority 
here, and is of im|)ortance also for the develop- 
ment of tragedy, that Orestes, who had killed 
his mother (Jlytaemnestra, was pursued by the 
Erinyes, and received from Apollo a bow as a 
means of defence (frag, 40). Tne latter detail is 
one of great interest, as it indicates the early re- 
cognition of that conflict l)etween the deities of 
light and those of the under world which forms so 
significant a factor in the Burmnides of .Eschylus. 
For there the Erinyes are the primeval goddesses 
whose sole function it is to avenge the violation 
of kinship; the murder of a husband, which 
Apollo sets forth before the Erinyes in all its 
atrocity, is of no concern to them {Bum. 212). 
In Apollo and Athene, as a matter of fact, the 
Erinyes are confronted wdth a new ethical point 
of view — with the Delphic law of expiation — as 
also with the claim of the Athenian State to deal 
in its own right with such de^s as the crime of 
Orestes. As know, they lose their case, but 
they are reconciled by Athene, and then, as bene- 
ficent spirits, pass into the under world beneath 
the Areopagus. The Erinyes have become the 
Eumenides. Thus did Aiscliylus contrive to intro- 
duce ethical harmony into the primitive saga, 
which, as we saw above, recognijEed a dual aspect 
in the earth-deities. Another perpetrator of the 
crime of matricide was Alcmseon, who was like- 
wise pursued by the Erinyes, but was at length 
released from the consequences of his impiety (cf. 
Eurip. in Nauck, Fragm, trag.^, Leipzig, 1889, p. 
379; Bethe, Theban, Mddenlwder^ Leipzig, 1891, 
p. 1381), 

We have already noted the fact that the chthonic 
character of the Erinyes is syml>olized by the 
snake, and on an Argive votive relief (Boscner, i. 
1330) each of the three Eumenides carries a ser- 
pent in her hand. ^Eschylus, however, represents 
them as also having snakes twining about their 
heads 10491), and plastic art sometimes 

exhibits corresponding figures (Roscher, i. 1334). 
They are also provided with wings (cl Eurip. Iph. 
Taur. 289), while their short hunting xtnhp is^ a 
further indication of their function as the swift 
pursuers of their prey. In their bands they hold 
scourges, and also torches (cf. the vase of Canosa, 
in Roscher, i. 1326), with which they torment the 
guilty in the under world. 
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^sehylus does not mention the number of the 
Erinyes, but speaks of them as many (Mwi. 686). 
At the court of the Areopagus the accusing god- 
desses were three in number — or, by other ac- 
counts, two (Preller-Robert, 837, 1; 841, 3). The 
Ar^ve relief just referred to shows three, and we 
find the same number in a passage of Euripides 
(Oresf. 408). Euripides, however, speaks of them 
in another passage (IpL Taur. 968) as a large 
number, and, strange to say, as being split up 
into two parties, one of which continues to pursue 
Orestes, while the other acquiesces in the judg- 
ment of Athene. 

After the age of tragedy the Erinyes or Eumeni- 
des show no further phase of development either 
in character or in outward form. Subsequently, 
in order to meet the desire for a simpler form of 
the myth, they were represented only in their 
more terrible aspects, their more beneficent func- 
tions being left out of account, till at length, 
among the Komans, and even in the description 
given ^ Vergil {JSn. vii. 323 fF. ) they manifest — 
as the FuricB — a relatively conventional character. 

IiiTERATTO®. — In addition to the authorities cited in the 
article, see A. Rosenberg, Lie JSrinyen, Berlin, 1873 ; J. E. 
Harrison, Proleg. to Study of Gr. Rel.\ Camb. 1908 ; L. R. 
Farnell, Higher Aspects of Gr. Pel. (Hib. Lect.), London, 
1911, pp. 39, 85, 90, 101. Cf. also the artt. ^schylus, Crimbs 
AND Fokishmbnts (Greek), Euripides, Homer, Sopiiocdes. 

J Geffckeit 

EUNOMIANISM. — The moral force of Arian- 
ism (!?.t?.) was stronger than ever as its end drew 
near in the East, because the Homoeans (those 
Arians who held the likeness of the Sou to the 
Father) were broken up, and there was no more 
entanglement with the court and politics. Arian- 
ism was then represented by Eunomius, who had 
made no compromises, and had suffered as a 
martyr to the Anomoean cause (i.e. the cause of 
those who held the unlikeness of the Son to the 
Father). He had to leave his See of Cyzicus, was 
banished by the Emperor Valens (a.d. 367), and 
again, when he had returned to Constantinople, 
by Theodosius — the sole exception to Theodosius’ 
toleration. The Anomoean teaching came to a 
head, in Eunomius’ hands, in the easily understood 
fornoula ‘ that the dyevv7}<ria was the essence of the 
First Person of the Trinity,’ whereby a gulf was 
dug between the Ungenerate and the Generate; 
in other words, between the Father and the Son. 

A passing- notice of the word ‘ Ungenerate ' as the equivalent 
of ayivvriTo^t the catchword of this logician, is necessary at the 
commencement. It was a term used by the orthodox also as 
applicable to the Father only, though in a way very different 
from that in which Eunomius handled it ; and, if it were to be 
translated * not begotten’ or ‘unbegotten,’ as applicable to the 
Father only, such a term would confuse the doctrine of the 
Third Person, who is Himself also ‘not made, nor created, nor 
begotten J Again, ‘ingenerate,* which might be su^ested as a 
substitute, is not supported by the Latin usage. ‘ Unoriginal,’ 
again, bears only one sense of unbeginning, which even wth 
the Arians could be said of the Son. Lastly, ‘ not generated ’ 
does not furnish a corresponding idiomatic expression for 
Ayet^cria., ‘ ungeneracy.’ ‘ Unmade,’ ‘ uncreate ’ are out of the 
question for this purpose, both in themselves and because no 
proper equivalent would be left for ayevrjroy, and no means of 
distinguishing it from a-yeVvip-os. The distinction between these 
terms was always felt by the Church writers, whether before 
the 3rd cent, (which Bishop Bull has doubted) or after it (as has 
been conclusively shown by Lightfoot, Ignatius, vol. ii. p. 90 ff,). 
Thus ‘ unmade ' (dyergros) could be applied to the Son, but not 
iyivvy^Tos. ‘Ungenerate’ remains, then, as alone capable of 
representing the word which was put in the forefront of the 
Eunomian heresy, and from which all its conclusions flowed. 
As it was a word accepted also by the orthodox, Eunomius use 
of it was all the more convincing and plausible. 

As to the source of the term ‘ungenerate ’ there can be little 
doubt. Though Gregory of Nyssa, m the long and bitter con- 
troversy with Eunomius, when everything haa to be said ^at 
would make for the Nicene faith, more than once accuses him 
of having invented the term (it certainly became a new thing in 
his hands), we should expect to find it, and we shall not fail to 
find it, in the Alexandrian philosophy. Gregory accuses 
Eunomius of Judaizing by means of it, and of introducmg 
also the Greek idolatry, i.e. of the creature. This takes us at 
once to Philo on the one hand, and to the Neo-Platonists on the 
other. Of course the contemporary philosophy could not enter 


into the fine distinction between ‘ungenerate ’ and ‘uncreate ’ 
so necessary to be drawn in the Christian controversy. Still 
ungenerate ’ is the term which Plotinus uses of the Supreme 
Being (Ennead, v. iii. u, 617); and Celsus (the Neo-Platonist 
answered) uses it, according to the text of the 
Phiiocaha^ of his eternal world ; while Philo, a century and a 
half before, had treated it as the exact correlative of the Jahweh 
of the Jews. As for its early use by the teachers of the Church, 
St'® ^ mention that Ignatius writes that ‘the heretics' 

(the followers of Simon, who were precursors of the Sabellians) 
thought that Christ was ungenerate. 

It was this word ^ungeuerate,’ so familiar to 
Greek philosophy, so consecrated in its application 
to the First Person of the Trinity, that Eunomius 
seized upon to destroy the consuhstantiaiity of 
Nicsea. He saw in it the expression of a jiositive 
idea which enabled the mind to comprehend the 
Deity, and which at the same time, by virtue of the 
logical opposition between ungenerate and gener- 
ate, destroyed not only the equality, but also the 
likeness, of the Father and tiie Son. As in all 
other dichotomies arising from privative terms 
[e.g. ‘imperishable,’ ‘unending,’ ‘uncreate,’ etc.), 
the Trinity stands apart from creation, so in tliis 
last dichotomy the First Person stands apart from 
the Second and the Third. It was the only dis- 
tinction of this sort that Arianism could seize on 
for its purpose, and so this distinctive term ‘ un- 
generate ’ is hypostatized and deified. 

I. ‘The Ungenerate’ as the name of God.*— 
Eunomius asserts ‘ God is nngenerate, al^olutely 
and independently of aught beside Himself,’ and 
shows at once what he is going to make of this by 
adding of the term ‘nngenerate’ itself: ‘This 
name is His glory. It is grafted in our minds 
from above.’ He then constructs the following 
syllogism: ‘No term expressive merely of the 
absence of a quality can be God’s name : the Un- 
genera fe is God’s name: therefore it does not 
express a privation.’ But how does he prove his 
second premiss, viz. that ‘the Ungenerate’ is 
God’s name? The only definite proof he seems 
to offer is the somewhat curious one that long 
before the creation of man God had the naming of 
things, seeing that in the earliest of the sacred 
records, before the creation of man, the naming of 
fruit and seed is mentioned ; and, if of things, how 
much more would He have the naming of Himself ; 
and * Ungenerate,’ which includes everything else 
we predicate of Him (indestructible, unending, 
etc.) — ^in fact expresses His essmice— commenas 
itself as the name He must have given to Himself* 
Once he can establish ungeneracy as the Divine 
essence above all other qualities (which he labours 
to do by a constant misapplication of that which 
constitutes the Person or hypostasis of the Father 
to the whole essence [odcrla} of Deity), the heavenly 
origin of the name follows as a matter of course in 
accordance with his theory of the sacredness of 
names. 

But Eunomius’ most elaborate proof, that ‘Un- 
generate is God’s name,’ is a negative and indirect 
one. He attacks the mental history which Basil 
and Gregory of Nyssa give of the term. He 
denies that it is due to a human conception, and 
boldly asserts instead that it is due to a perception 
as instinctive, spontaneous, and^ direct as any per- 
ception of the senses: the Deity prwenW life 
object, and the mind at once grasped it. He 
pours contempt not only on the orthodox party 
for treating this and all other privative names of 
the Deity as merely privative and the result of 
conception, but also upon the faculty of con- 
ception itself. It would be dangerous, he con- 
siders, to trust the naming of the Deity to a 
common operation of the mind. The faculty of 
conception may, and does, play ns false; it can 
create monstrosities. Besides, if the names of the 
Father are conceptions, so also are the names of 
the Son, e.g. the Door, the Shepherd, the Axe, the 
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Vine. But, as our Lord Himself applied these to 
Himself, He would, according to the orthodox 
party, be employing the faculty of conception ; and 
it is blasphemous to think that He employed names 
which we might have arrived at simply by con- 
ceiving of Him in these particular ways. There- 
fore, conception is not the source of the Divine 
names ; but rather they come from a perception 
implanted in us directly from on hi^. ‘Un- 
generate,’ above all others, is such a name, and it 
reveals to us the very substance or essence of the 
Deity. 

It was urged by Basil and Gregory against 
Eunomius that ‘Ungenerate,’ as well as every 
other name of God, is due to a conception. They 
show the entire relativity of our knowledge of the 
Deity. In each case of naming Him we perceive 
an operation of the Deity, or an absence in Him 
of what attaches to the created, or of evil ; and 
then we conceive of Him as operating in the one, 
as free from the other, and so name Him. But 
there is no conception, because there is no per- 
ception, of the substance of the Deity. Scripture, 
which has revealed His operations, has not revealed 
that. 

Basil and Gregory both declare the predicate 
* Ungenerate’ to be a concept ; Eunomius declares 
it to be a thing, to be not privative, but positive. 

We recognize in all this a far-off prelude of the 
battle that had to be fought a thousand years 
afterwards as to the nature and source of generic 
names ; then, too, the Conceptualists may b^e con^ 
sidered to have left the field victorious. See artt. 
Conceptualism, Nominalism, Realism. 

Behind this first assumption,— for it is an 
assumption for which Eunomius offers no better 
proofs than those given above,— that the true name 
of God is ‘ Ungenerate,’ there lies another assump- 
tion, namely, that God is knowaUe. On the one 
hand, Eunomius attacks the orthodox for saying 
that we know God only through the universe, and 
through the Son, the author of the universe ; on 
the other, he attacks the older Arians for saying 
that we know God only in part. He maintains, 
on the contrary, that it is unworthy of a Christian 
to profess the impossibility of knowing the Divine 
nature and the manner in which the Son is gener- 
ated. Rather the mind of the believer rises above 
every sensible and intelligible essence, and does 
not stop even at the generation of the Son, but 
mounts above, aspiring to the First Cause. Is this 
bold assertion— so contrary to the teaching of the 
Fathers, and of Scripture itself — a direct borrowing 
from Plato and the Neo-Platonists ? The lan- 
guage in which it is expressed certainly belongs to 
these schools ; cf. the terms ‘ transcending,’ * be- 
yond,’ ‘ longing,’ ‘ First Cause,’ ‘ uplifted.^ This 
direct intuition on our part of the Ungenerate 
manifestly creates an enormous inconsistency in 
Eunomius’ own system. We have to suppose that 
the creatures whom the Word, the Son, by Euno- 
mius’ own showing, created, unconnected as they 
are with the Ungenerate (since He has not made 
them), nevertheless conceive of and see, beyond 
their own Creator, a Being who cannot be any- 
thing to them 1 

2 . Eunomius’ treatment of the doctrine of the 
Trinity. — It remains to consider the use, in detail, 
which Eunomius made of this primal dichotomy of 
‘Ungenerate’ and ‘Generate’ as applied to the 
whole doctrine of the Trinity. His r^sumi of 
his re-arran|ement of this, as quoted by Gregory 
from his Defence of my Defence^ begins as 
follows : 

‘There ia the Supreme and Absolute Bein^; and another 
Being, existing^ by reason of the First, but after It, though 
before all others ; and a third Being, not ranking with either of 
these, but inferior to the One as to cause, to the Other as to the 
energy which produced lt.‘ 


This last statement must mean that the Third 
Person is inferior to the First, as having a cause 
at all ; and to the Second, as proceeding only from 
the Second and not from the First. In this 
Eunomius reveals at once the emanationism which 
marks his teaching throughout. He goes on ; 

‘There must, of course, be included in this account the 
energies which follow each Being, and the names germane to 
these energies. Again, as each Being is absolutely single, and 
is in fact and thought one, and Its energies are bounded by Its 
works and Its works commensurate with Its energies, necessarily, 
of course, the energies which follow these Beings are relatively 
greater and less, some being of a higher, some of a lower order ; 
in a word, their difference amounts to that existing between 
their works.' 

We see that Eunomius in this (and equally so in 
all that follows) has translated the terms of Scrip- 
ture straight into those of Aristotle, and changed 
the ethical-physical of Christianity into the purely 
physical. Spirit throughout becomes Being (oiJ<r/a, 
a word which, seeing that Eunomius still regards 
the substance as living, is best translated as above, 
‘ Being ’). Nothing else was to be expected after he 
had so effectually banished the spiritual and moral 
from his Ungenerate that it becomes as physical 
as the ‘Motionless First Mover’ of Aristotle. 
The contents of the above formula amount to 
nothing more or less than Gnosticism. In fact, 
the earlier and this, the later, Arianism are 
simply the last attempts of Gnosticism to impose 
the doctrine of emanations upon Christian theology. 
For, while Arianism held the Logos to be the 
highest Being after the Godhead, it regarded this 
Logos as oiuy the mediator between God and 
man; just as, before the rise of Arianism, it 
had been the peculiar aim of Gnosticism to bridge 
over the gulf between Creator and created by 
means of intermediate beings (the emanations). 
It is also most significant, in the same direction, 
that Eunomius, like his master before him, 
adopted that system of Greek philosophy (the 
Aristotelian) which had always been the natural 
ally of Gnosticism. Aristotle is strong in divisions 
and differences, weak in ‘ identifications ’ ; he had 
marked, with a clearness never attained before, 
the various stages upwards in the physical world ; 
and this is just what Gnosticism, in its wish to 
exhibit all things according to their various 
distances from the ungenerate, required, and 
accordingly made use of. Gregory had reason 
when he spoke of the followers of Eunomius as 
‘these Gnostics.’ 

It is true that Eunomius uses also orthodox 
terms in dealing with the Trinity. We encounter 
such in the following creed of his, but the last 
words preclude any orthodox meaning : 

*We believe in the Son of God, the Only-begotten God, 
the first-born of all creation, very Son, not ungenerate, verily 
begotten before the worlds, named Son not without being 
begotten before He existed, coming into being before creation, 
not uncreate * (ouoted by Gregory of Nyssa, e. Eunom. ii. 7). 

The gulf had been dug when once ungeneracy 
had been proclaimed to be the substance of the 
Father; and nothing more could pass it. Even 
the Godhead of the Son seems destroyed, not- 
withstanding the above articles from Eunomius’ 
creed, in such a sentence as the following: ‘No 
man who has any regard for the truth either 
calls any generated thing nngenerate, or calls 
God, who is over all. Son or generate.’ The Son 
is ‘subject,’ and this subjectivity is proved by the 
fact of being generated. 

‘The Father’ and ‘the Son’ are terms which 
Eunomius avoids as much as possible ; he was 
sure to use them most sparingly— in fact, only 
to get, and until he could get, a hearing. But, 
once he can come back to bis Ungenerate, his object 
is secured, and all the details of his system follow 
by an easy process of drawing inevitable conclu- 
sions, The Son is necessarily ‘subject.’ . The 
opposition of ‘ungenerate’ and ‘generate’ admits, 
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he says, of no mean, just like that of ‘ rational ' 
and ‘irrational.’ He contemplates, as existing 
in the ‘generate’ with reference to the ‘un- 
generate,’ the same difference as there is between 
^irrational’ and ‘rational.’ As the special at- 
tributes of the rational and irrational are essentially 
incompatible, so the nature of the generate is 
one, and that of the ungenerate is another ; and 
as the irrational has been created in subjection 
to the rational, so the generate is, by a necessity 
of its being, in a state of subjection to the un- 
generate. 

As to the mode and manner of the generation of 
the Son, Eunomius says the Father begat Him at 
that time which He chose, and quotes Philo : 
‘ God, before all other things that are generated, 
has dominion over His own power.’ This power 
was under dominion, and was restrained as to 
its activity, while the due time of the generation 
of Christ was still about to come, and to set this 

ower to its natural work. What the cause of 

elay was, and what it was that intervened, 
Eunomius does not specify. Not time, not space, 
he says. ‘Let there be no questioning among 
sensible men on this point, why He did not do so 
before.’ That is all. With the same tool of 
‘ungenerate’ and ‘generate’ God (if he really 
could still give to Christ the name God), Eunomius 
shatters, as with a resistless wedge, the article 
of the Nicene symbol ‘Light of Light,’ which 
compares the consubstantialitj of Father and Son 
with the oneness of flame lit from flame. ‘As 
great as is the difference between generate and 
ungenerate, so great is the divergence between 
Light and Light.^ This is a striking instance of 
how the avoidance of the Scripture terms ‘ Father’ 
and ‘ Son,’ implying real oneness of nature, made it 
possible to say almost anything in this controversy. 
He goes on ; 

‘ We know the true Light ; we know Him who created the 
light after the heavens and the earth : we have heard the 
Life and the Truth Himself, even Christ, sa 3 nng to His disciples : 
**Ye are the light of the world we have learned from the 
blessed Paul, when he gives the title of “ Light unapproachable ” 
to the God over all, and by the addition defines and teaches 
us the transcendent superiority of His Light; and now that 
we have learnt that there is so great a difference between the 
one Light and the other, we shall not patiently endure so 
much as the mere mention of the notion that the idea of 
light in either case is one and the same.* 

With Eunomius, that is to say, the ‘ true’ is one 
thing, the ‘unapproachable’ another. The Incar- 
nation was a still further divergence of the Light 
of the Son. 

‘ This Li^ht carried into effect the plan of mercy, while the 
other remained inoperative with respect to that gracious action.* 

It was even a further degradation : 

*11 he (i.e. Basil) can show that the God over all, who is 
the Light unapproachable, was incarnate,— or could be in- 
carnate, — ^then let him say that the Light is equal to the 
Light,* 

As to the Incarnation itself, the true emptying 
(kenosis)y which according to Scripture is involved 
in it, quite disappears in Eunomius’ hands. If 
the Son is created and man is created, He was 
‘emptied’ (Eunomius clings to this phrase) to 
become Himself, and changed His place, not from 
the transcendent to the lowly, but from similar 
(save with regard to the accidental difference of 
‘bodied’ and ‘unembodied’) to similar both in 
kind and dignity. The difference between the 
uncreated and the created no longer constitutes 
the difference between the two natures in Christ ; 
that difference is marked by dominion and slavery, 
for ‘all things serve God,’ while ‘the whole 
creation is in bondage.’ But, that difference 
having disappeared, or rather having never existed 
between the Son and the world He came to save, 
it could no longer be shown that the Master was 
mingled with the Servant, but only that a servant 
came to be amongst servants. In fact, in 
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Eunomius’ scheme, the Incarnation was a fall 
rather than a condescension. 

* The Ungenerate Light is unapproachable, and has not the 
power of stooping to experience affections ; but such a condi- 
tion is germane to the generate.’ 

The ‘ coming in the flesh ’ was quite akin, with 
Eunomius, to the declension of a transmigrating 
soul into a lower order and manner of existence, 
such as Pythagoras had taught. Eunomius repre- 
sents the generate as intermediate between 
heaven and earth, the Divine and the human, so 
as not to preserve the Divine unsullied, but to 
have an essence mixed and compounded of con- 
traries, which at once stretched out to partake 
of the good, and at the same time melted away 
into a condition subject to affections or emotions. 
So man need feel no gratitude to the Only- 
begotten God for what He suffers, since it was 
by the spontaneous action of His nature that He 
slipped down to the experience of such affections. 
His essence, being from the first capable of being 
affected and moved as men are, was thereby 
naturally dragged down ; and such a transaction 
or change does not demand human gratitude ! 
Nothing could show more clearly than this parody 
of the Christian doctrine of the Incarnation how 
wide the gulf is, and always must be, between 
Christianity and Emanationism or any modern 
revival of it. It was in the very cradle of this 
last that the Christian ‘ theologian ’ par excellence 
had proclaimed, as the axiom of the new religion, 
that ‘ God is Love.* 

We do not find the same fullness of statement 
by Eunomius as to the Spirit as we find in his 
treatment of the Son. This is little to be wondered 
at. The doctrine of the Spirit had not yet come 
to the front in controversy ; with the exception of 
the heresy of Macedonius, who was forming his 
sect at the very time when Eunomius was teaching, 
no heresy was connected directly with this, and 
no Council dealt with it. That was reserved for 
the next century. The final clauses of the Nicene 
Creed, which affirm distinctly, amongst other 
truths, the Deity and personality of the Third 
IPerson, were, if we are to accept the entire silence 
of the leading historians as evidence, not added at 
the Council of Constantinople ; they were entirely 
ignored even at the Council of Ephesus. The 
apprehension of the Homoousion of the Holy Spirit 
was little permeated as yet by the Christian con- 
sciousness of the unity of God. Still the faith in 
it was in the Church. The expanded form of the 
Nicene Creed is found in a work written by 
Epiphanius seven years before the Council of Con- 
stantinople (A.D. 381), and it is probable that the 
old Creed of Jerusalem contained such clauses, and 
that Cyril produced them before the Council of 
Constantinople. But the times were not ripe for 
this controversy. Still, his system obliged Euno- 
mius to say something about the Spirit ; he had to 
draw his conclusions ; and what he says savours of 
the purely Greek heresies of the next century : 
‘After him {i.e, the Son), we believe on the 
Comforter, the Spirit of truth,’ says Eunomius. 
The omission of ‘ Holy ’ is to be noticed ; doubtless 
it is because, being aware of the Scripture expres- 
sions, ‘ God is Spirit’ (Jn 4®^ RVm), ‘the Lord our 
God is Holy ’ (Lv 19®), he may prepare the way, by 
the omission of one at least oi these glorious titles, 
for the still further subjection of the Spirit, So he 
continues : ‘ Once for all made subject,’ but does 
not specify what this subjection is. ‘Who came 
into being by the only God through the Only- 
begotten.’ The term ‘ the only God’ for the Father 
prepares for what is coming, and shows what value 
to attach to the whole. The Father employs the 
Son as an instrument for the production of the 
Spirit. ‘ Neither on the same level with the Father, 
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nor connupierated with the Father; nor on an 
equality with the Son, for the Son is Only-begotten, 
naving no brother begotten with Him.’ This is, of 
course, inconsistent with Eunomius’ previous inter- 
pretation of the Scripture words vpoiTordKos rijs 
Kmem m actually meaning ‘first-born amongst 
many hrethren/ i.e. the whole creation, including 
not only the Spirit, hut Himself. ‘ Not yet ranked 
witn any other, for he has gone above all the 
creatures that came into being by the instru- 
mentality of the Son, in mode of being, and nature, 
and knowledge, as the first and noblest 
worK or the Only-hegotten, the greatest and most 
concedes much to the glory 
oitne Spirit, but he is pledged by his emanationisni 
to ills subjectivity. We must discount the value 
01 What follows. Eunomius does not read any 
otW about the Spirit in the light of 

creatSnf alone and surpassing all the 

ia essence and dignity of nature, accom- 
all t-eaching according to the good 
Hinf j 1 being sent by Him, and receiving from 
into’ti^nH, • to those who are instructed, and guiding 

‘accomplishing every operation and aU 
fnl ®aiictifying the saints,’ ‘co-operating with the faith- 

» ?, '^’^^®*'®^ading and contemplation of things ap- 
leading us to that which is expedient for us,’ 
liViif aI 1 la godliness,’ ‘ lightening souls with the 

‘IgUD 01 KnOWledD*fl.’ *omhAl/^on^T1nl• +.fio foinf.-hnaffa/l ’ ‘aCtlOgaS 


a euide * emboldening the faint-hearted, 

o-iff » approach the mystery,’ ‘distributing every 
devils,’ ‘healing the sick,’ ‘comforting the 
afflwted ‘ ‘ recovering the distressed.’ 

could not have a word to say against 
oH scripturally, only Scripture 

0 d f these very operations to the Father 

to the Son as well, or implies that they must 
DC ascribed to both. But Eunomius, while basing 
fv upon Scripture, perforce ignored 

* tb V principle once laid down at the first, 
*ne energies and works are commensurate 
Beings which they follow, and are 
accordingly superior or inferior as the Beings are,^ 
prevents any of these operations of the Holy Spirit 
irom being purely Divine in his eyes. The fatal 
separation and subordination of the Beings lead 
f fatal separation and subordination 

® As redemption itself hj the incar- 

nation, being the Son’s work and not tne Father’s, 
was rather a symptom of weakness in Him than 
an evidence of the power of Divine mercy, so the 
p +k^^® Holy Spirit, being not the Son’s nor 
’ bf k more to Eunomius than what 

mignt be attributed to some human teacher, e,g,, 
to oe sent, to receive, to announce, to suggest the 

1 A ^ Himself whispering in the 

heart of man. 

To this emanationism ingrained in bis system we 
must, of course, attribute the curious insistence of 
winorains on the Spirit’s being the production of 
tne Son alone : the ‘ energy ’ of the Son produced 
tne opirit as the ‘ energy ’ of the Father produced 
^as it only reverence for the words in 
spectacle of Eunomius and 
many others on this downward road of emana- 
tionism, that restrained every Greek Council and 
eery ancient Greek Father from mentioning the 
^^miexion with the Procession of the Holy 
<ox of Nazianzus speaks for them 

au : standing on our definitions, we introduce the 
the Generated, and that which pro- 
ceeds from the Father (1 Orat de Filio, ii.).’ 

Baptism, the views of Eunomius can be 
^ He fs evidently alluding to it in 

^aeroHo wing words (as q^uoted by Gregory of Nyssa, 


nor in tbe distinctive character of enstoms and 
^ramental tokens, but in exactness of doctrine.’ 

goes on to say that baptism is not into the 
ratner, the Son, and the Holy Spirit, but ‘into an 


artificer and creator ’—apparently excluding the 
Third Person altogether. Accuracy of doctrine 
and clearness of statement were to the Eunomians 
salvation, and mysteries worse than nothing, for 
the claims of the Sacrament of Baptism must 
disappear altogether with the Divinity of the 
Spint, as the claims of the other Sacrament dis- 
appear with the Divinity of Christ. Neither 
could place us, in this system, in communion with 
this nngenerate God, either in heart and spirit, as 
the Church could affirm with her living faith in a 
consnbstantial Trinity, or in mind, which was all 
that the Eunomians would have valued. But for 
this communion of mind their teacher had pro- 
vided a better way of his own. 

If Eunomius has a title to originality, it must 
rest on the use he made of this term ‘ ungenerate,’ 
and it is this peculiar use of it that makes his 
heresy strange and startling. For ‘ungenerate’ 
and ‘ generate ’ had been the very terms which the 
defenders of the Homoousion had borrowed from 
philosophy, to bring home to a cultured but un- 
believing world that intimacy between the Father 
and the Son tbe mention of which was ever on the 
Saviour’s lips, according to the Gospel records. 
They had been employed to translate the inmost 
mystery of the new religion. ‘Generate,’ which 
had previously connoted nothing but the opposite 
of ‘ ungenerate,’ had now been brought into closest 
correlation and union with the Ungenerate; and 
expressed that which could not otherwise be ex- 
pressed, in the current philosophical language. 
But Eunomius employs the terms in order to de- 
stroy that very thing which faith had adopted 
them to teach--the oneness of the Only-begotten 
with the God who begat but who is Himself 
unbegotten. He found these terms within the 
Church, doing duty, as it were, to make clear that 
oneness ; he employed them, by bringing them back 
to their former use, to destroy it ! Then this di- 
chotomy of his had to be met, e.g. ly Gregory 
of Nyssa, with the counter dichotomy of ‘ created ’ 
and ‘uncreated,’ which, unlike the other, was 
founded on an cssBtiticcl difference, and left that 
which was within the inviolable circle of the God- 
head free for ever from any more dichotomies, 
whatever other assaults might at any time be made 
upon it. 

* Uncreate, intelligible nature ia far removed from such dis- 
tinctions ’ (i.e. as those of Eunomius), says Gregory (c. Eunom. 
i. 22). ‘ It does not possess the good hy acquisition, or partici- 
pate only in the goodness of some good which lies above it. 
... It is simple, uniform, incomposite. . . . But it has distinc- 
tion within itself in keeping with the majesty of its own nature, 
hut not conceived of with regard to quantity, as Eunomius 
supposes.’ 

This was the impregnable position that Athan- 
asius also had taken up. To admit that the Son is 
less than the Father, and the Spirit less than the 
Son, is to admit, as we have seen, the law of 
emanation, that is, the gradual and successive 
degradation of God’s substance. By this path 
Oriental heretics, as well as the Neo-Platonists, 
had been led to a sort of pantheistic polytheism. 
Arius had, indeed, tried to resist this tendency, 
but so far only as to bring back Divinity to the 
Supreme Being. This was done at the expense of 
the Divinity of the Son, who was with Arius as 
much a created intermediate between God and 
man as one of the iEons. Eunomius treated the 
Holy Spirit as his master had treated the Son ; 
only by a more complete and decisive method, 
since his new weapon of ungeneraoy created an 
actual ufdilcGTiQSs between the Persons. Arianism, 
whether the earlier or the later, tended alike to 
Judaism, and, by making creatures adorable, to 
Greek polytheism. There was only one way of 
cutting short the phantasmagoria of Divine ema- 
nations, without having recourse to the contra- 
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dictory hypothesis of Arms; and that was to 
reject altogether the law of emanations as hitherto 
accepted. Far from admitting that the Supreme 
Being is always weakening and degrading Himself 
in that which emanates from Him, Athanasius 
lays down the principle that He produces within 
Himself nothing but what is perfect, and just, 
and Divine ; all that is not perfect is a work, but 
only a work, of the Divine will, which draws it 
out of nothing (i.e. creates it), and not out of the 
Divine substance* 

With regard to the diffusion of Eunomianism, 
Sozomen says {HE vi. 27) : 

‘The heresy of Eunomius was spread from Cilicia and the 
mountains of Taurus as far as the Hellespont and Constanti- 
nople.’ In A.D, 380 at Bithynia, near Constantinople, ‘ multitudes 
resorted to him ; some also gathered from different quarters, 
a few with the design of testing his principles, and others 
merely from the desire of listening to his discourses. His 
reputation reached the ears of the emperor, who would gladlj^ 
have held a conference with him. But the Empress Fiacilla 
studiously prevented an interview from taking place between 
them ; for she was the most faithful guard of the ISTicene doc- 
trines * {ih, vii. 6). 

At the convention, however, of all the sects, at 
Theodosius’ palace in a.d. 382, Eunomius was pre- 
sent (Socrates, HE v. 10). His iriffrem 
(to which he added learned notes) was laid before 
Theodosius in 383. In his answer to Eunomius’ 
Second Book, Gregory of Nyssa finds that 
Eunomius has still a flock, with whom the former 
thus expostulated : ‘ With what eyes will you now 
gaze upon your guide? I speak to you, 0 flock 
of perishing souls ! ’ This could not have been 
written earlier than a.d. 384. 

It was stated at the beginning of this article 
that Eunomius had been a martyr to his cause, 
and so he was destined still to be. But it was not 
till 391 that the Emperor condemned him to ban- 
ishment to Moesia. The barbarians, however, 
drove him from them; and he was brought to 
Csesarea, much to the annoyance of the Christians 
there, who resented the presence amongst them 
of the enemy of their lost Basil. He died at his 
birth-place, Dacora in Cappadocia ; and his tomb 
was visited there. 

Literature. — ^The ApoJageticm of Eunomius in 28 sections is 
edited by H. Canisius in Lectiones Antiquos, Ingolstadt, 1601-04, 
i. 172 ff. The beginning and epilogue are in Cave’s Hint. Lit,, 
London, 1688, i. 171, Lat. tr. by W, Whiston, in his Bunomian- 
ismus redivivus, London, 1711. His riji TTicrrews in the 

Codex Theodosius is edited by Valesius, in his notes on Socrates, 
Paris, 1668 ; by Baluze, in the Nova Collectio Conciliorum, Paris, 
1683, i. 89 ; and by Ch. H, Rettberg in his Marcelliana, Gottin- 
gen, 1794. This is the best edition. See also F. Oehler’s ed. of 
Gregory’s 13 Books against Eunomius, in vol. i. of the Works 
of Gregory of Myssa (Halle, 1865) ; C. R. W. Klose, Gesch. und 
Lehre des Eunomius, Kiel, 1833 ; W. KoIIing, Gesch, der arian. 
Haresie, Giitersloh, 1875-83 ; J. Rupp, Gregors des Bi-schofs von 
Nyssa Leben und Meinungen, Leipzig, 1834 ; J. A. Fabricius, 
Bibl. Grcee., Hamburg, 1804, ix. 207 ff. W. MOORE. 

EUNUCH. — ^The operations of castrating males 
and of spaying females were probably practised on 
animals earlier than on human beings; and de- 
sexualization has always been far more commonly 
perfonned on males than on females. Castration 
of horses was known in Vedic India, as is shown 
by the frequent occurrence of the proper name 
Vadhryakva (* He who has castrated horses’), and 
the repeated mention of the ox beside the bull {e,g, 
Migveda, I. xxxii. 7, X. cii. 12 ; cf,, further, Zimmer, 
Altind. Leben, Berlin, 1879, pp. 231, 226). Homeric 
Greece was plainly acquainted with the castration 
of animals (cf. p/nka, II. xxiii. 147), and the 

custom of gelding horses is recorded for the Scythians 
and Sarmatians by Strabo (p. 312). 

I. Methods and purpose of castration. — The most 

rimitive method of castration seems to have been 

y crushingthe testicles, mentioned inAtharvaveda, 
VI. cxxxviii. 2, and implied in a long series of words 
meaning ‘ castrated ’ and connected with bases 
denoting ‘ crush ’ and the like. 


Here belong Lat. capo, * capon ’ (Gr. kovtod, ‘ strike 0 ; Old Tr. 
molt, ‘wether’ (Old Church Slav, mlatu, ‘hammer’); Swab. 
raun, ‘ gelding ’ (Skr. ru~, ‘ shatter ’) ; Alban, tred, * castrate ’ 
(Lat. tr^o, ‘thrust’); Gr. BXaBias, SAtjStas, ‘eunuch’ (^Aaw, 
0Aij3w, ‘crush’); Skr. vadhri, Gr. e0pt?, ‘eunuch’ (Skr. vadh-, 
‘strike,’ ‘shatter’); O.H.G. harug, ‘castrated hog,’ Old Church 
Slav. Iravii, ‘wether’ (Lat. ferio, ‘strike’). It is also evident, 
from Atharvaveda, vi. cxxxviii. 2, 4-5, that, besides crushing 
or splitting the testicles with stones, or with a peg, the penis 
might also be split. 

Besides crushing, cutting was also employed, as 
is shown by such words as Gr. rofilas, ‘eunuch’ 
{rkfivos, ‘cut’); Lat. castro, ‘castrate’ (Skr. 
‘cut’); Old Ir. Ifcn, ‘wether’ (Skr. lu^, ‘cut’); 
Skr. nirasta, ‘castrated (Skr. aM, ‘edge,’ 
‘ knife’). The operation of dragging^ the testicles 
from the scrotum seems to be implied in Gr. <r7rdd(ay, 
‘eunuch’ (airdcj, ‘drag’; cf. Skr. muskdharha, 
‘castrater’ [lit. ‘he who puts the testicles out- 
side’], Atharvaveda, III. ix. 2); and, if O.H.G. 
urfur, ‘castrated,’ Anglo-Sax. dfyran, ‘castrate,’ 
are connected with Gr. vvp, ‘fire,’ the application 
of hot iron to the testicles may likewise have been 
employed (on all these terms, see Schrader, Beallex. 
derindogerm, Altertumslcunde, Strassburg, 1901, p. 
919; Hirt, Indogernmnen, do. 1905-07, pp. 291, 
658). 

A survey of the terms just given shows that 
castration of human beings was performed in 
Europe only where Oriental influences were pre- 
sent; and in this case linguistic evidence is not 
contradicted by any facts thus far knoTO. The 
reasons for the castration of animals were doubtless 
the same in early times as they are to-day : greater 
docility (notably in horses and oxen) and increased 
savourinesss of meat (as in capons). 

Turning to the subject proper of the present art. 
— ^the castrated human male, or eunuch — it may 
he noted that the terms for ‘eunuch’ give, with 
perhaps a single exception, no clue as to the reason 
for the institution or castration. The sources of 
Skr. vadhri and of Gr. OXt^ias, ^$pts, ropilas, and 
(nrddojp have already been given. The best known 
term of all, ebvovxos, is of uncertain signification. 

The old etymology, found as early as the Etymologicum 
Magnum — airb tov ttjv evviju ex«tv koX iinfieXelffdax Kal 
<jivAaororetv— and still advanced by Tylor (EBr n, art. ‘ Eunuch ’), 
by which the word means ‘ bed-warder,’ merits no consideration. 
Perhajis the best suggestion is that advanced by Jensen, ZA i. 
[1886] 20, who regards euvovxos as a loan-word from the Sem., 
comparing Heb. “trained,’ ‘tried,’ * experienced ’(cf. 

Syr. m^haimnd, ‘eunuch’ [lit. ‘trustworthy,’ ‘trusted’], and 
see Lewy, Sem. Fremdworter im Gr., Berlin, 1895, p. 75). 

The Heh. term for ‘eunuch’ is D'lp, which is 
probably to be regarded, with Jensen, ZA vii. 
[1892] 174, note 1, as borrowed from Assyr. $a 7'SH 
[rUi), ‘ he who is the head or chief,’ particularly as 
this would explain all the offices and duties per- 
formed by the in the OT (cf. Zimmern, ZDMG 
liii. [1899] 116, note 2). 

EV is, therefore, correct in rendering D^ID by ‘ofRcer’ or 
‘chamberlain’ in the majority of its occurrences, reserving 
‘ eunuch ’ for passages in which this is obviously the meaning 
{e.g. 2 K 9^2 20^8= Is 897 ; some passages, as Jer 292 341^ 

are equally susceptible of either rendering ; in any case it seems 
unnecessary to accept Cheyne's suggestion [BBi 1427} that two 
words originally distinct have been fused in D'!?)- The precise 
nature of the operation performed on the ancient Sem. eunuchs 
is uncertain, but from the antithesis, in Dt 23h of 

(LXX 9Xa5tav, arrofceKo/tfieVos) it is evident that both 
crushing of the testicles and ablation of the penis must have 
been among the methods employed (cf. also the Vulg. rendering 
of the passage, ‘ eunuchus, attritis vel amputatis testiculis et 
abscisso veretro '). 

2 . Physical and mental effects of castration. — 
If castration is performed on a child, and if proper 
precautions are taken, the operation is not, surgi- 
cally speaking, a very serious one, although the 
mortality is enormous among the unfortunate 
children castrated by African slave-dealers for the 
Oriental market. After puberty the operation be- 
comes much more grave. In the case of boys, 
castration prevents the development of the second- 
ary sex-characteristics — the growth of the beard 
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and of hair on the bod^, and the change of the 
larynx, the eunuch voice thus approaching the 
female timbre. Males castrated in adult life natur- 
ally have the same secondaiy sex-characteristics as 
other men. Data are lacking with regard to the 
castration of girls, though analogically there should 
be no pubic or axillary hair, and no characteristic 
development of the pelvis and breasts. Oophorec- 
tomy after puberty is commonly alleged to result — 
though the secondary sex-characteristics remain — 
in a certain approximation to the male type, as in 
the quality of the voice and in the growth of hair 
on the face. Castration of the male does not im- 
mediately result in loss of libido. On the contrary, 
the castrate can for some time — at least a year — 
have sexual intercourse and emit a quasi-semen 
(probably the secretion of the prostate gland). 
Accordingly, in the degenerate days of the Koman 
Empire, eunuchs were regularly made, soon after 
reaching puberty, for the sensual gratification of 
Eonian dames, particularly ‘quod abortive non 
est opus’ (Juvenal, Sat. vi, 365 ff. ; cf. Seneca, 
de Matrimonio, ed. Hase, p. 429 ; Martial, Epigr. 
vi. 2 ; Thousand Nights and One Nighty tr. Payne, 
London, 1882-84, i. 368). Later, however, erec- 
tions occur much more seldom — almost never after 
18 months from the operation— and there is no 
sensation of seminal ejaculation. In the female 
oophorectomy usually annihilates the sexual im- 
pulse, but there are many exceptions, for in some 
females libido is increased after removal of both 
uterus and ovaries. 

Surgically, castration is generally performed to 
relieve disease of the testicle, bladder, and prostate 
gland in the male, and of the ovaries and uterus in 
the female. In males it is also often done to relieve 
urinary weakness ( retention of urine, etc. ). Oopho- 
rectomy for ovarian disease of the female hastens 
the physical changes usually ascribed to the meno- 
pause, unless, as is often done, a small portion of 
ovarian tissue is left in situ, or is engrafted upon 
the uterine body. 

The operation of castration affects the body 
chemistry (metabolism) very strongly. The phos- 
phates in the urine and the carbonic acid in the 
expired breath diminish, while the weight of the 
body increases. Many spayed women grow fat and 
dyspeptic. Congestion to the head and thorax and 
excessive perspiration appear and may continue 
for years. Melancholia is developed in a large 
percentage of cases, together with loss of memory, 
irritability of temper, impairment of vision, night- 
mare, insomnia, and skin afiections. 

On mentality castration appears to produce no 
essential change. It is true that eunuchs are 
usually inclined to be malevolent and unscrupu- 
lous, that they are apt to be either extremely 
abased or inordinately haughty. Yet this is due 
not so much to the physical results of the operation 
as to the fact that by the hand of their fellow-men 
they have been put outside the pale of normal 
humanity, and they feel a not unnatural resent- 
ment, accentuated by the aloofness usually felt by 
all who are marked oft‘, by mental or physical 
peculiarities, from the ordinary mass of mankind. 
Nowhere, perhaps, has the mixture of native ability 
and acquired malignancy been_ more strikingly 
exemplified than in the case of Agha Muhammad, 
who, castrated in early life by'Adu Shah, was able 
to overthrow the Zend dynasty in Persia and, in 
1796, to found in blood the Qfij'ar house (cf. Horn, 
GIrP ii. 594-596). But that cruelty is an accident, 
and that mental and spiritual powers are unabated, 
is proved by the famous instances of Origen and 
Abelard {gg.v,). 

Certain peoples are reported to have practised the 
excision of one testicle only, as is recorded of the 
Hottentots by Kolben {Beschreib, des Vorgebirgs der 


gufen Hoffnung, Frankfurt, 1745, p. 147). Theii 
motive was to prevent the birth of twins, an event 
of such ill omen to many peoples (see Twins) ; and, 
Kolben adds, no woman would marry a man unless 
his left testicle had been excised in childhood, the 
operation being performed at intervals of eight or 
nine years on all who might be of the proper age. 
In Ponape, one of the (Caroline Islands, the left 
testicle is extirpated with a sharp bamboo at the 
age of seven or eight (on Niuatabutahu, in the 
Friendly Islands, the age is 12-14), the purpose 
being to avoid orchitis ; and the man on whom this 
has been performed is deemed particularly handsome 
by the girls (Finsch, iTA" xxii. [1880] 316). 

The general function of eunuchs was to serve as 
a superior sort of slave, particularly— in view of 
their sterility — as guardians of the har!m. It 
would appear that the castration of human beings 
was first suggested by analogy with that of animals 
(cf. Xenoph. Cyrop, vii. v. 60-65) — it was supposed 
to make men more tractable as slaves, and, by de- 
priving them of the distractions of family life, to 
render them more faithful to their masters. But, 
effective as this proves in the case of animals, it is 
far otherwise in the case of man ; and the history 
of the eunuch system is one stained by vilest intrigue 
and darkened by utter corruption. 

3. Birthplace and diffusion of the practice. — 
Where castration started is an unsolved question, 
but the tradition recorded by AmmianusMarcellinua 
(XIV. vi. 17), that it was instituted by the legend- 
ary Semiramis, would seem to point to the Meso- 
potamian region as its first home. Eunuchs were 
early known in Assyria, where they apparently 
acted as generals and governors (Jensen, ap. Mani- 
tius, ZA xxiv. [1910] 109, note 1 ; cf. esp. Klauber, 
‘Assyr. Beamtentum,’ LSSt v. 3 [1910], p. 117). 
They were in Israel at least as early as the reign 
of Jehu (2 K 9®^), and in Persia (Brisson, de Eegio 
Persarum Principatu, ed. Lederlin, Strassburg, 
1710, passim), in Greece by the time of the Persian 
wars (Herod, viii. 106), in Egypt during the XXth 
^nasty (1202-1102 B.c. ; Rawlinson, Bist. o/Anc, 
Egypt, London, 1881, ch. xxii.), in Ethiopia (Ac 8^), 
in India at an early date {Mahdbhdrata III. cl. 46) ; 
they exercised an evil power at the courts of 
Gordianus III. , Constantius, Honorius, and Arcadius 
(Gibbon, Decline and Fall, chs. vii., xix., xxxii., 
xxxiii.) ; and they were introduced into China in 
the 8th cent. B.C. (cf. Stent, Chines, Eunuchen, 
Leipzig, 1879). 

4. The eunuch priest. — Far more important in 
the present connexion — and far more difficult — ^is 
the problem of the origin of the eunuch priest. 
The Ephesian Artemis was served not only by 
virgins, but by eunuchs, the name of the latter — 
M€7d/3iy^ot (i.e. *Bagabux&a, ‘ having salvation 
through the Deity’ [Justi, Iran. Namenbuch, 
Marburg, 1895, p. 57])— betraying their Oriental 
origin (Strabo, p. 641) ; and the priests of Atargatis 
were also eunuchs {ERE ii. 166 f.). A goddess 
called Hecate — probably an amalgamation of the 
great mother-goddess of Asia Minor — worshipped 
at Lagina (the modern Ileina, 2 hours north of 
Stratonica, Caria), had among her servants eunuchs 
and hierodouloi (Gruppe, (Ir. My t hoi, und Me- 
ligionsgesch., Munich, 19()6, p. 263); and the 
eunuch priests of Cybele are universally known 
{ERE iv. 377). 

The names applied to the eunuch priests of Cybele and Attis 
— SajojXot and yoAXot — are of unknown signification. The latter 
word was derived by the Greeks and Bomans (e.g. Btymolog. 
Mag., S.V , ; Ovid, Fasti, iv. 361 ff.) from the river Gallus in 
Phrygia, but the stream was more probably so called in honour 
of some deity ; and the attempt to connect ydAXos with Heb. 
* roll,* is merely fantastic (cf. Gruppe, 1542, note 2). 

It is in the cult of Cybele {q.v.) that the question 
of the origin of the eunuch priest must centre. 
That Attis {q.v,), her male partner, castrated him- 
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self was the subject of veiy divergent conjectures 
in ancient times {EBE ii. 217; Gruppe, 1542f.); 
yet it must be remembered that to ancient re- 
ligions the problem of origins is in great measure 
indifferent, the chief duty being minute conformity 
to traditional rites (cf. Hepding, Attis, seine Mythen 
und sein Kult, Giessen, 1903, p. 98). 

The castration of a god is familiar from the Gr. legends re- 
garding Uranos and Kronos (Gruppe, 856, 1114, note 1), 
although these seem to have little in common with the story of 
Attis. The foundation of the myth of the mutilation of Uranos 
and Kronos is probably one *of the violent separation of the 
earth and sky, which some races, for example the Polynesians, 
suppose to have originally clasped each other in a close embrace ’ 
(Frazer, AttiSy Adonis^ and Osiris^ London, 1907, p. 237 ; Lang, 
Custom and Myth^ do. 1884, p. 45 £f., and Myth^ Ritual, and 
Religion, do. 1887, i, 299 ff. ; for a convenient summar:^ of the 
Polynesian myth, see ERE iv. I76a). Gruppe (1112) is inclined 
to explain the stories as borrowed from a Sem. source given by 
Philo Byblius, as quoted by Eusebius, Prcep. evang,^ i. x. 12, 
but Gruppe’s explanation, that the series — ’Eirtyeto? (AvtoxOwi') ; 
El, Demarus ; Uranos, Kronos, Zeus— represents three periods, 
viz. unrestricted production, absolute cessation of production, 
and the orderly and regulated production of like from like (as is 
the case in the organic world), seems far less likely than the in- 
terpretation advanced by Lang and Frazer, But, if the myths ; 
of the mutilation of Uranos and Kronos are cosmogonic, it seems I 
equally evident that the origin of the legend of the self- I 
castration of Attis was setiological, so that, as Frazer declares 
(p. 221), * the story of the self-mutilation of Attis is clearly an 
attempt to account for the self-mutilation of his priests, who 
regularly castrated themselves on entering the service of the 
goddess.* 

But why, granting Frazer’s explanation of the 
myth of the self-mutilation of Attis, did the galli 
emasculate themselves ? First of all, the galli were 
priests of Cybele, a mother-^ddess.^ The cult of 
this divinity, especially at Kome, is fairly well 
known (EBE ii. 217 f. ; and esp. Hepding, op, cit,). 
Here we may note particularly that the self- 
castration of the galli took place probably on 24th 
March — ^the third day of the annual festival in 
honour of the Great Mother — ^the dies sanguinis, 
which typified the grief of Cybele for the death of 
Attis, and on which her devotees, headed by the 
archigallus, gashed their bodies with potsherds or 
slashed them with knives to bespatter the altar 
and the sacred tree with their blood (cf. Frazer, 
223, with references, to which m^ be added the 
quotations from Ambrosiaster by Cumont, BHLB 
viii. [1903] 423, note 1). We also learn much con- 
cerning the gain from the Latin accounts of their 
processions (e.o. Lucret. ii, 600 ff . ; Ovid, Fasti, iv. 
181 ff.). 

Here one feature must be deemed peculiarly 
significant, even though little attention seems thus 
far to have been given it by those who have studied 
the Attis-Cybele cycle— the galli wear female 
garb. 

After his castration Attis wore female clothing (Lucian, de 
Dea Syr. xv.). Varro (Men. cxx. [ed. Biicheler]) describes the 
galli as * partim venusta muliebri ornati stola ’ ; Amobius (adv. 
Gentes, v. 17), as wearing * volucra mollium velanienta lanarum * ; 
and the pseudo-Cyprian (ad Senatorem ex Christiana religione 
ad idolum servUutem conversum, 9), as clad ‘tunicis mulie- 
bribus.* Most important of all in this connexion is St. Augustine 
(de Civ. Dei, vii. 26), who expresses his scorn of the galR, who, 
in their processions, were to be seen *madidia capillis, facie 
dealbata, fiuentibus membris, incessu femineo.’ Small wonder 
that satirists and Christian apologists even charged the galli 
with being sodomites (Martial, Epigr. ill. Ixxxi. 8-6 ; Justin 
Martyr, Apol. i. 27)— a charge that was renewed by Rosenbaum 
(Gesch. dcr Lxistseuche im Alterthume, Halle, 1845, p. 120), 
though there seems to be no certain evidence for the accusation. 

In like manner those who castrated themselves 
in honour of the Syrian Astarte of Hierapolis also 
wore women’s clothing. After performing the 
mutilation upon themselves, they ran through the 
city, carrying in their hands the severed parts, 
which they cast into some house ; and the inmates 
WOTe required to furnish the newly castrated 
with female attire and female adornments, which 
were worn by the eunuchs for the remainder of 
their lives (Lucian, li.). 

Outside of Asia Minor the eunuch priest is rare, 
although Frazer (p. 225, note 4) has succeeded in 
collecting a few instances. 


Among the Ba-sundi and Ba-bwende of the Congo many 
youths are castrated ‘in order to more fittingly offer themselves 
to the phallic worship, which increasingl 5 '^ prevails as we 
advance from the coast to the interior’ (Johnston, JAI xiii. 
[1884] 478, and The River Congo, London, 1884, p. 409), In the 
western part of the Bellary District of Madras, and in the 
adjoining portions of Dharwar and Mysore, men who are horn 
eunuchs or in some way deformed are sometimes dedicated to 
a goddess named Huligamma. They wear female attire and 
might be mistaken for women. Also men who are, or believe 
themselves to be, impotent will vow to dress as women in the 
hope of recovering their virility (Fawcett, JASB ii. [1890-92] 
831, 343 f.). In Pegu, at a feast called the ‘collook,’ ‘some 
Women are chosen out of the People assembled, to dance a 
Dance to the Gods of the Earth. Hermaphrodites, who are 
numerous in this Country, are generally chosen, if there are 
enow present to make a Set for the Dance* (Hamilton, Eew 
Account of the East Indies, Edinburgh, 1727, ii. 67 f.). 

What, then, is the origin of the eunuch priest, 
dedicated to a goddess of fertility and clothed in 
female garb ? Leaving out of account the African 
usage, which is probably connected with religious 
sodomy — a custom also widely spread among the 
ancient Semites and the American aborigines — and 
likewise dismissing as fantastic the theory re- 
ported by Hippolytus {Befut. omnium hcer. v. 17), 
on Naassenian authority, that by his castration 
Attis was raised to ‘ the celestial essence, where, 
they say, there is neither female nor male, but a 
new creation, a new man, who is androgynous,’ we 
may note the principal explanations that have been 
advanced. 

Gruppe (1542-1546) supposes that the self- 
castration of the galli was to secure chastity (cf. 
Hepding, 162), in conformity with an ascetic desire 
to renounce the joys of the world, although the 
idea of the marriage of Cybele and Attis still 
survived in the practice of burying the severed 
parts in the earth or in subterranean chambers 
sacred to Cybele. Westermarck (MI ii. 414) 
suggests that the eunuchization may have been 
due to ‘ the idea that the deity is jealous of the 
chastity of his or her servants,’ his basis being a 
theory of Lactantius (Div, Instit, i. 17): ‘Deum 
mater et amavit formosum adolescentem, et eundem 
cum pellice deprehensum exsectis virilibus semi- 
virum reddidit; et ideo nunc sacra eius a gallis 
sacerdotibus celebrantur’ (further references in 
Gruppe, 1542, note 3). To say, with Jeremias (in 
Chantepie de la Saussaye, Lehrhmh der Beligions- 
gesch.^, Tubingen, 1905, i. 361), that ‘self-casti‘ation 
is the dedication to the goddess [Astarte]. The 
castrates are dedicated to the divinity like the 
Vestals,’ is an ambiguous platitude. Frazer (p. 
223 f.) conjectures that the self-castration of the 
gain, like the self-gashing of the other devotees, 
'was intended to strengthen the dead Attis for his 
resurrection. 

* Wrought up to the highest pitch of religious excitement, 
they [the galli] dashed the severed portions of themselves 
against the image of the cruel goddess. These broken instru- 
ments of fertility were afterwards reverently wrapt up and 
buried in the earth or in subterranean chambers sacred to 
Cybele, where, like the offering of blood, they may have been 
deemed instrumental in recalling Attis to life and hastening the 
general resurrection of nature, which was then bursting into 
leaf and blossom in the vernal sunshine. Some confirmation of 
this conjecture is furnished by the savage story that the mother 
of Attis conceived by putting in her bosom a pomegranate 
sprung from the severed genitals of a man-monster named 
Agdestis, a sort of double of Attis. 

If there is any truth in this conjectural explanation of the 
custom, we can readily understand why other Asiatic goddesses 
of fertility were served in like manner by eunuch priests. 
These feminine deities required to receive from their male 
ministers, who personated the divine lovers, the means of dis- 
charging their beneficent functions : they had themselves to be 
impregnated by the life-giving energy before they could transmit 
it to the world.’ 

Hepding, who, like a number of other scholars, 
derives the self-rantilation of Attis from the 
Semites (pp. 128, 1611, 178, 217), attributes it in 
part to the ansestbesia-prodncing frenzy of the 
general character of the orgiastic rites (pp. 1291, 
1601); hut this is only a partial explanation, 
applicable, indeed, to the gashing with sherds and 
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knives, but hardly sufficient to account for tlie 
great act of self-castration. _ He is, however, 
probably correct in maintaining (p. 127 f.) that 
this characteristic was introduced subsequent to 
the time of Herodotus, whose account of the Attis 
myth (iv. 76) contains no intimation of any or- 
giastic gallic rites. 

Yet all these theories seem inadequate, especially 
as they do not account for the subsequent donning 
of female dress and for the general adoption of 
feminism. The only explanation which seems to 
fit the facts is that of Famell [CGS iii. 3001) : 

‘ Even the self-mutilation necessary for the attainment of the 
status of the eunuch-priest may have arisen from the ecstatic 
craving to assimilate oneself to the goddess and to charge one- 
self with her power, the female dress being thereupon assumed 
to complete the transformation.’ 

The assumption of women’s garb by certain 
classes of effeminate priests is wide-spread (see 
above, p. 70, and cl Frazer, 428 ff.), and in the 
case before us it may have been furthered by the 
principle of impersonation often associated with 
dress (see above, pp. 51^, 65^), It seems probable 
that the galli, as devotees of the G-reat Mother, 
first donned the garments of her own sex ; and 
that later, to make the resemblance between them- 
selves and their divinity as close as possible, they 
removed the organs which had rendered them 
conspicuously not of her sex, and whose ablation 
made them approximately similar to her. Another 
contributing factor may perhaps have been that 
they were thus also assimilated to her virgin 
attendants of true female sex. 

If the explanation here favoured is correct, there would he 
an interesting analogue in the present writer’s suggestion 
regarding the origin of the Australian operation of arittha 
(ERE iii. 666^). Moreover, just as in the case of female circum- 
cision (ib. 669), there seems to have been a later, reverse 
tendency to make the female and male types of the devotees 
of Oybele more alike by amputation of the mammoJ (Arnobius, 
adv, NationeSy v. 13 f. ; cf. also Gruppe, 1545, note 6, whose 
explanation, however, seems scarcely plausible). 

Even within the history of Christianity sporadic 
instances of self-mutilation have occurred. Of 
these the best known is that of Origen, who later 
bitterly repented his un-Christian act, to which he 
had been led by his incorrect exegesis of Mt 19^^^ 
combined with his anxiety to avoid all scandal in 
his association with Ms pupils (Euseb. HE vL 8). 
In similar fashion 

‘Leontius made himself an eunuch to avoid suspicion in his 
converse with the virgin Eustolium : but he was deposed from 
the office of presbyter for the fact, and it gave occasion to the 
Council of Nice to renew the ancient canon against such 
ractices ; so that, when the Arians afterward ordained him 
ishop of Antioch, the historians [Socrates, HE ii. 26 ; Theo- 
doret, HE ii. 24] tell us, the Catholics generally declaimed 
against his ordination as uncanonical ’ (Bingham, Antiquities 
of the Chr, Church, ed. E. Bingham, Jr., Oxford, 1866, ii. 471). 

This form of mutilation is, as is well known, the 
characteristic which gives its name to the fanatical 
Kussian sect of Skoptzy (‘ castraters ’ — the writer’s 
rendering, * circumcisers,’ in ERE iii. 667^, is 
wrong), who also, in addition to mutilation of the 
female genitals, amputate one or both of the 
breasts (of. E. Pelikan, Gerichtlich-medizin. Unter- 
mchungen %her das Skopzenthum in Rmsland, tr. 
Iwanon, Giessen, 1876). St. Augustine [de Haer, 
xxxvii.), it is true, states that ‘the Valesians 
castrate both themselves and their guests, tliinking 
that they should in this way serve God ’ ; but the 
existence of these Araho-Christian heretics is too 
doubtful for their practices to he considered here, 
and the Council alleged to have been held in 
Achsea about the middle of the 3rd cent, to condemn 
them appears to be equally dubious (cf. Hefele, 
Hist, des conciUs, Fr. tr., Paris, 1907 ff*., i. 164). 

The Skoptzy have not been the only ones who 
have castrated women. According to Athenaius 
(xii. 11 [p. 615]), Adramytis thus mutilated women 
in Lydia, ‘ using them instead of male eunuchs ’ ; 
but the most interesting instance is that declared 
to exist among some Central Australian tribes. 


On the authority of Purcell (Verh. der Berliner Gesellsch. fiit 
Anthropol,, Etknol. und IJrc/esch., 1S9B, p. 288), which is nob, 
however, substantiated by Spencer-Gill en, the operation of 
euriltha, or spaying, is performed on certain selected girls 
from 10 to 12 years old. The older men prepare a long roll of 
emu feathers with a loop of hair at the end. This is thrust into 
the vagina and is left there for some days, after which the old 
men pull it out, thus tearing away part of the womb. Three 
days later a small stone knife is inserted, and the neck of the 
womb is cut horizontally and vertically, the down of geese or 
eagle-hawks being then introduced, and lumps of fat being used 
as salve. When the wound is healed, the operation of female 
circumcision (described in ERE iii. 667 f.) is performed. The 
alleged purpose of this female castration is to prevent the 
women from bearing children to foreign tribes, and to save 
them from being encumbered by infants when going through 
dry and barren country ; but, in view of the fact that the 
Australians do not know that procreation is connected with the 
sexual act (ERE iii. 666*>), this explanation must be accepted 
with reserve. Milucho-Maclay (ZE xiv. [1882] 26 f.) describes 
a girl who had undergone this operation ^ having only slightly 
developed hips, breasts, and mons Veneris, and with some hairs 
growing on her chin. The purpose is said to be the furtherance 
of prostitution. The same authority was told b}^ E. P. Ramsay, 
curator of the Sydney museum, that the well-known explorer 
MacGillivray had seen at Cape York a woman oophorectomized 
to prevent the birth of dumb children, she herself having been 
born dumb. Similarly, Roberts (cited by Bischoff in Muller’s 
Archiv fur Anat., Physiol., und wissensehaftliche Medizin, 
1843, p. clix f.) records having seen female eunuchs in India ; 
here again these women, whose age was about 25, approximated 
in lack of pelvic development, etc., very closely to the male 
type- 

5. Castration as a punishment. — Attention has 
already been drawn in the artt. CRIMES AND 
Punishments (vol. iv. pp. 251^ 255^, 256^ 266**, 
304** ; cf. also ETHICS AND MORALITY [Celtic], III. 
§ 7), to castration as a punishment. Except in 
Frisian law, where this was inflicted on a robber 
of a temple, being preliminary to the penalty of 
death, emasculation was normally a punishment 
for rape and similar crimes ; and occasionally, as 
in Welsh law, it was inflicted only when the 
criminal could not pay the heavy fines required. 

In E^pt, castration was the penalty for adultery 
(Post, Bausteine fur dm allgem. Recritswissensch., 
Oldenburg, 1880-81, L 208), while in India a Sudra 
who committed adultery with the wife of an Arya, 
or who insolently made water on a high-caste man, 
suffered amputation of the penis (Manu, viii. 282, 
374) ; and a Brahman who dishonoured the bed of 
his teacher had, as one of the three modes of death 
offered him, the option of himself amputating his 
penis and scrotum, and of then advancing, holding 
them in his hand, to the south-west (the direction 
of Nirrti, ‘ Destruction ’) until he should fall dead 
(Manu, xi. 105). Similarly, those who have sexual 
relations with women of other castes than their 
own (excepting, of course, lawful marriages with 
women of lower castes), who cause animals to be 
killed, or who violate their teacher’s wife, are 
punished, according to 3fahabhdrata, XIII. cxlv. 
52 f., in their next incarnation by being bom kliba 
(which may mean either ‘eunuch,’ ‘ impotent,’ or 
even ‘ hemiaphrodite ’). The laws of Alfred the 
Great (ii. 25) punished by emasculation a servant 
who raped a female servant (MIL 251), and all male 
relatives of a Chinaman condemned for treason 
were doomed to death, excepting the young boys, 
who were castrated for service in the Imperial 
palace (ib. i. 45, with references). 

6. Social and religious status of eunuchs. — The 
social status of the eunuch has always been of the 
lowest. (In the following references to Skr, texts 
it should he noted that the words kliba, vadlirl, 
sandha, etc., are somewhat ambiguous in meaning, 
denoting both ‘eunuch’ and ‘impotent.’) The 
Mahdbhdrata (viii. xlv. 25) is very explicit here : 

‘ Mlechchhas [barbarians, non-Aryans] are the dirt of human- 
ity ; oil-men are the dirt of Mlechchhas ; eunuchs are the dirt 
of oil-men ; and they who appoint K§atriyas as priests in their 
sacrifices are the dirt of eunuchs.' 

A eunuch, or ‘ long-haired man,’ is neither 
man nor woman [Satapatha Brdhmana, V. i. 2. 14, 
iv. 1. If., XII. viL 2. 12; cf. Atharvaveda, VI. 
cxxxviii, 2; Mahdbhdrata, V. clx. 116; and the 
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references given by Bloomfield, SBE xliL 538 f.), 
and there is reason to believe that they ministered 
to unnatural sensuality (R. Schmidt, Beitrdge zur 
ind, Erotik, Leipzig, _1902, p. 211). They could 
not inherit property {Apastamba D.S. II. vi. 14. 1 ; 
Gautama D,S, xxviii. 43 ; Vddstha xvii. 53 f.), 
and were to be maintained by the king, who was 
to take what would have been their inheritance 
if they had been normal men {Vdsistha D,S. xix. 
35 f.). They were excluded from the iraddha^ or 
sacrifice to the mams (Manu, iii. 165), of which they 
were unworthy {ih. iii, 150), even as they were 
unfit for the ordeal by sacred libation {Ndrada 
D.S. i. 332). No Brahman might eat of a sacrifice 
performed by eunuchs (Manu, iv. 2051), nor might 
he consume any food prepared by them iv. 211 ; 
Vdsistha D.&. xiv. 2; Apastamba D.S. I. vi. 18. 
27 ; 19. 15) or accept alms oftered by them ( Vdsistha 
D.S. xiv. 19). They were forbidden to serve as 
witnesses [Ndrada D.^. i. 179), and were deemed 
incapable of keeping a secret [Milindapafthaf rv. 
i. 6). In contempt for their effeminacy, they might 
not be struck in battle (Manu, vii. 19), a special 
penalty being^imposed for killing them [ib. xi. 134 ; 
Gautama D.S. xxii. 23). Being sterile, and so 
essentially ill-omened, the very sight of them 
was defiling (Manu, iii. 2391), and they were for- 
bidden to be near the king during his consultations 
[Mahdbhdrata, XII. Ixxxiii. 55), while the neat-herd 
Gailja laments (Temple, Legends of the Panjdby 
Bombay, 1884-1900, ii. 396) : 

‘ When I was in my mother’s womb, ermuchs danced at the 
door ; and so I am lame, and have no hair on my head.* 

A eunuch might not be converted [Milindapahha, 
IV. viii. 53), nor might he be ordained [Mahavagga, 
i. 61), and a bhi&hu was forbidden to castrate 
himself [Chullavaggay v. 7). Eunuchs were per- 
mitted to marry (Manu, ix. 79, 204 ; cl ‘ Muslim’ 
section below). Dancers, who are of low caste in 
India, were castrated [Mahdbhdrata^ III. xlvi. 50), 
and the dancing of eunuchs is already referred to 
in Atharvaveda^ vni. vi. 11. In puruqamedha, 
or human sacrifice of the Vedic period, a eunuch 
was the victim ofiered to Misfortune \_Pdpman\ and 
— in this case the victim being neither of Brahman 
nor of Sudra caste — to Praj^pati [Vdjasamya 
Samh. XXX. 5, 22). 

Among the Hebrews the eunuch was excluded 
from the assembly of the Lord (Dt23^ [Heb.]), 
though in the prophetic period the eunuchs that 
kept the Sabbath and, holding to the covenant of 
the Lord, pleased Him were to receive, in His 
house and within His walls, ‘a memorial and a 
name better than of sons and of daughters ; I will 
give them an' everlasting name, that shall not be 
cut off’ (Is 56®"®), while from the earliest days of 
the Church the eunuch has been freely admitted 
as a layman (Ac 8®^^*). The question of the ordina- 
tion of eunuchs has been more perplexing, for, as 
in the Jewish ritual, only the physically perfect 
should minister at the altar — a rule which is firmly 
observed by all Catholic commimions. One born 
a eunuch might be ordained, as was Dorotheus of 
Antioch (Euseb. NE vii. 32), and so might one who 
had been castrated by a barbarian master, as was 
Tigris of Constantinople (Socrates, EE vi. 15 ; 
Sozomen, EE viii. 24) ; but not those who emas- 
culated themselves from pretence of piety or from 
fear of committing fornication (Gennad. de Ecel. 
dogmat. Ixxii. ; First Nicene Council, can. 1 ; 
Second Arles Council, can. 7 j cf. Bingham, ii. 45- 
48 ; the rulings have become part of Canon Law). 

The whole matter is summed up in the Apostolic 
Canons i xxi,-xxiv. : 

evwvxos €in|p€ta5 avdpoinrttiv ^iver6 Tiv, tj 

a<fxpp^$rt ra avSpMVt V owws xai kfrrtv a^to9, ytv€<r0to [«c. 

lirtoTKOffos). 

6 aKpeu-n^piacras eavrhv fi^ yivitrOta KX-TjpiKds* avro^ovevr^ yap 
eoTtv eavTou ktu tov ®eow Syjfuovpytas ' 


el Tts icXTjptKbs a>v eavrbv aKpuyrrjpLaaet. KctSaLpeCo-doi, <jS»ot'evT^S 
yap eoTtv eavrov. 

kaiKos eavrhv aKpotrriptdara^ ai^opt^’eVScii erij Tpta* eTri/3ovXo5 
yap ecTTL rijf eavrov 

Already in the Roman Empire both Domitian 
and Nerva had forbidden castration (Sueton. Domit. 
vii. ; Dio Cass. Ixvii. 2, Ixviii, 2), and this prohibi- 
tion was repeated in the Digest (xlviii. 8. 4. 2— ■ 
‘nemo liberum servumve invitum sinentemve cast- 
rare debet).’ Such has also been the position of the 
Church, the only exception being the practice of 
castrating boys to preserve their voices, notably 
for the papal choir. The authorities cited by St. 
Alfonso Liguori [Theol. mor. lY. iv. no. 374) make 
the custom dependent on the question whether the 
public welfare promoted by the sweet singing of 
the castrati was of sufficient magnitude to render 
licit a grave mutilation. St. Alfonso himself in- 
clines to the negative, and the whole practice was 
definitely condemned by Benedict XIV. [de Syn. 
dioces. XI. vii. no. 4f.). Since that time there have 
been no castrati in the service of the Church, al- 
though the utterly indefensible custom of having 
male sopranos on the Italian operatic stage lingered 
on until late in the 19th century. Marriage of a 
eunuch was declared invalid by the Constitution 
Cum frequenter of Sixtus V. (28th June 1587). 

7. Ethical bearing of castration. — The ethical 
“problem of castration has recently come to the 
front in the question of the sterilization of certain 
classes of criminals and defectives. The operation, 
called vasectomy, consists in making an incision 
into the scrotum and severing the vas deferens^ the 
wound being closed by the contraction of the cre- 
master muscle, and no further medical attention 
being required. (A similar, but more difficult, 
operation on the female is oophorectomy by divid- 
ing the Fallopian tubes.) The result of vasectomy 
is sterility, although libido is not impaired, and 
the sexual act may be performed just as before 
the operation, except that there is no emission of 
semen. Besides preventing the procreation of ofi- 
spring likelsr to inherit the defective or criminal 
traits of their parents, vasectomy is said to put a 
stop to such vices as onanism, and it is declared to 
be absolutely without prejudice to the physical or 
mental health of the patient (cf. Journ. Amer. 
Med. Assoc. t 4th Dec. 1909; Maryland Med. 
Journ. ^ Sept. 1910; Med. Becord, 11th Feb. 1911; 
PearsorCs Mag., Nov. 1909). The operation is 
widely advocated in the United States, and laws 
providing for it have been adopted by many indi- 
vidual States. Of these an excellent type is one 
passed in New Jersey, 21 April 1911 (although up 
to the date of writing [April 1912], no provision 
whatever has been made for its enforcement), ‘ to 
authorize and provide for the sterilization of feeble- 
minded (including idiots, imbeciles, and morons), 
epileptics, rapists, certain criminals, and other 
defectives.’ 

After stating that the Board of Examiners shall consist of a 
surgeon and neurologist, appointed by the Governor by and 
with the advice of the Senate, and acting with the Commis- 
sioner of Charities and Corrections — ^thelr duties being *to 
examine into the mental and physical condition of the feeble- 
minded, epileptic, certain criminal and other defective inmates 
confined in the several reformatories, charitable and penal insti- 
tutions in the counties and State’ — the law proceeds as follows : 

* The criminals who shall come within the operation of this 
law shall be those who have been convicted of the crime of 
rape, or of such succession of offences against the criminal law 
as in the opinion of this board of examiners shall be deemed to 
be sufficient evidence of confirmed criminal tendencies. 

Upon application of the superintendent or other adminis- 
trative officer of any institution in which such inmates are or 
may be confined, or upon its own motion, the said hoard of 
examiners may call a meeting to take evidence and examine 
into the mental and physical condition of such inmates confined 
as aforesaid ; and if said board of examiners, in conjunction 
with the chief physician of the institution, unanimously find 
that procreation is inadvisable, and that there is no probability 
that the condition of such inmate so examined will improve 
to such an extent as to render procreation by such inmate ad- 
visable, it shall he lawful to perform such operation for the 
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prevention of procreation as shall be decided by said board of 
examiners to be most effective and thereupon it shall and may 
be lawful for any surgeon qualified under the laws of this State, 
under the direction of the chief physician of said institution, 
to perform such operation ; previous to said hearing the said 
board shall apply to any judge of the Court of Common Pleas, 
of the county in which said person is confined, for the assign- 
ment of counsel to represent the person to be examined, said 
counsel to act at said hearing and in any subsequent proceed- 
ings, and no order made by said board of examiners shall be- 
come effective until five days after it shall have been filed with 
the clerk of the Court of Common Pleas, of the county in 
which said examination is held, and a copy shall have been 
served upon the counsel appointed to represent the person 
examined, proof of service of the said copy of the order to be 
filed with the clerk of the Court of Common Pleas. All orders 
made under the provisions of this act shall be subject to review 
by the Supreme Court or any justice thereof, and said court 
may upon appeal from any order grant a stay which shall be 
effective until such appeal shall have been decided. . . . 

No surgeon performing an operation under the provisions of 
this law shall be held to account therefor, but the order of the 
board of examiners shall be a full warrant and authority 
therefor. 

The record taken upon the examination of every such in- 
mate, signed by the said board of examiners, shall be preserved 
in the institution where such inmate is confined, and a copy 
thereof filed with the Commissioner of Charities and Correc- 
tions, and one year after the performing of the operation the 
superintendent or other administrative officer of the institution 
wherein such inmate is confined shall report to the board of 
examiners the condition of the inmate and the effect of such 
operation upon such inmate. A copy of the report shall be 
tiled with the record of the examination.’ 

Such measures, while approving themselves very 
generally to purely secular views of the State and 
to such medical men and sociologists as consider 
only the physical side of humanity, are not, how- 
ever, such a panacea as they appear at first sight. 
Indeed, from the merely secular side it is only 
too obvious how readily vasectomy lends itself, in 
tlie unscrupulous hands that will, unfortunately, 
be ready in multitudes, to ‘race suicide’ and to 
the most unbridled licentiousness, which then need 
fear no * trouble ’ in the shape of children. 

The problem does not appear thus far to have 
been considered by the Protestant clergy, at least 
officially ; but the Roman Church has devoted con- 
siderable study to it, and a lively controversy has 
been waged, pending decision from the Vatican, in 
the Eccles. Hev. (xlii. [1910] 271^275, 346-348, 4741, 
599-602; xliii. [1910] 70-84, 310-329, 356-358, 553- 
558 ; xliv. [1911] 679-705 ; xlv. [1911] 71-77, 85- 
98; cl also ZKT, 1911). The results of this dis- 
cussion may be summarized as follows : 

No one can licitly submit to the operation of vasectomy (1) 
to avoid the procreation of children, (2) to avoid the procrea- 
tion of degenerates (the way to avoid this is to abstain ab- 
solutely from coition, since every sexual act for mere voluptu- 
ous pleasure is mortal sin), or (3) to avoid onanism (see St. 
Thomas Aquinas, Summa^ !!». II«. quaes. Ixv. a. 1, ad 3 ; cf. 
also the citations from Gennadius, the Councils, and Apostolic 
CanonSf above, p. 683). The onl}’’ cases in which vasectomy is 
licit are for the Cure of grave pathological conditions, such as 
severe erethism arising from disease. Vasectomy is a grave 
mutilation, and grave mutilations are licit only to save the 
life of the patient on whom they are performed. But, as pro- 
posed by the laws under consideration, vasectomy destroys 
organs created by God for the propagation of the race, a duty 
incumbent on man— unless vowed to a life of chastity, even in 
the married state^toward (1) God, that creatures may come 
into being to praise Him in this world and to enjoy Him hi 
eternity ; toward (2) nature, for the continuance of the race ; 
Md toward (3^ society, for its strengthening and continuation. 
The gravest diseases, e.g. leprosy, do not constitute an impedi- 
ment to marriage. Vasectomy cannot, therefore, be performed 
on the willing. From this it follows that no surgeon can licitly 
perform vasectomy ; nor can the State licitly enact it, for it 
has no licit right to create impediments to marriage, nor can 
it mutilate the innocent (under which category the feeble- 
minded and epileptics certainly come), while in the case of 
criminals it would compel them, should they perform the 
sexual act after vasectomy, to commit mortal sin, whereas 
before the operation the act would not necessarily he sinful. 

It may be suggested that what the State cau and 
should do is to confine degenerates and defectives 
^til cured, if they are curable ; or, if incurable, 
for life ; that the perOs which, waiving entirely 
theological considerations, may arise from the 
legalizing of vasectomy have not been duly recog- 
nized; and that it is at least open to question 
whether, in the case of rapists and other criminals, 


vasectomy does not come within the ban of the 
Eighth Amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States, which explicitly declares that ‘ cniel 
and unusual punishment ’ shall not be inflicted. 

Litkeatukk.— The principal references are given in the course 
of the article. To these may be added H. H, Ploss, Das 
Kind\ Leipzig, 1884, i. 340, ii. 418 ; C. Rieger, Eastration in 
recktlicher. aodaler und vitaler Hinsicht, Jena, 1911 ; P. J. 
Mfibius, Uber die Wirkungen der Eastration^ Halle, 1903. 
(G. Pinot’s Made midico-Ugale sur la castration, Lyons, 1894, 
is valueless.) The writer’s thanks are due to Dr. Ernest M. 
Lyon, of Newark, N. J., for assistance in the surgical portion of 
the art., and to Dr. Arno Pobel, of Johns Hopkins University, 
for the references to the Assyr.-Bab. eunuchs. 

Louis H. Gray. 

EUNUCH (Muslim). — ^In general every mutila- 
tion of men and beasts was forbidden by the 
Prophet {e.g, al-Bukhari, al-BhahWih waUmidy 25). 
Moreover, if we may trust Muslim tradition, 
Muhammad expressly enjoined his followers not 
to make themselves or others eunuchs. One day 
Uthman ibn Ma?’un asked permission from the 
Prophet to castrate himself that he might not be 
tempted to commit fornication. But this was 
strongly disapproved by Muliammad. ‘ He who 
castrates himself or another does not belong to my 
followers,’ he said, ‘for castration in Islam may 
consist only in fasting’ (see Mishhat aUmasahih, a 
collection of the most authentic traditions, tr. 
A. N. Matthews, Calcutta, 1809, i. 151). It is 
also related that Muhammad said : ‘ Let him who 
cannot marry betake himself to fasting ; this will 
be for him lite castration ’ (al-Bukhari, Saum, 10). 
These and other sayings of the Prophet are repeated 
in various forms in the accredited collections of 
Muslim tradition. 

But, although castration is thus strictly for- 
bidden by Muhammadan law, slaves who had 
undergone this operation were highly appi'eciated 
in Muslim countries, and the value of a eunuch 
was always much greater than that of another 
slave. This appreciation has caused the continua- 
tion of this evil in a great part of the Muslim 
world; for the slave-traders in the Sudan and 
elsewhere, who castrated their young slaves for 
exportation, could expect enormous profits in 
consequence of this cruel mutilation. During the 
stay of J. L. Burckhardt in Upper Egypt in the 
autumn of 1813, the eunuchs who were carried 
from the Sudan to Egypt had been castrated either 
in Borgo (west of Darfur), or in a certain village 
near Sxut chiefly inhabited by Christians. The 
operators in this latter place were two Coptic 
monks, who received the victims (little boys 
between the age of eight and twelve years) into 
their house immediately after the arrival of the 
caravans. Their profession was held in contempt 
even by the vilest Egyptians (J, L. Burckhardt, 
Travels in Nubia \ London, 1822, pp. 29^296). 
In the Arabian Nights^ Entertainments it is told 
that slaves were also, notwithstanding the legal 

rohibition, sometimes punished with castration 

y their Muslim owners (e,g. The Thomand and 
(hte Nights, ed. by W. H. Macnaghten, Calcutta, 
1839, i. 324-330; cf. Burckliardt’s remark on the 
castration of captives by Ghalib, the Sharif of 
Mecca [Travels in Nubia, p. 296]). 

Eunuchs were employed by the Muslims either 
as guardians of the women in the harims of princes 
and in the houses of men of high rank and great 
wealth, or as guardians in sanctuaries. For the 
latter purpose they were sent as presents, especi- 
ally to the great mosques at Mecca and Medina. 
In Cairo a holy relic, the so-called shirt of Muham- 
mad, was guarded by a eunuch, who was sent for 
that purpose from Constantinople (see A. von 
Kremer, Aegupten, ii. 88). 

Burckhardic, Lane, von Kremer, and other 
travellers in Muslim countries have observed that 
eunuchs, on account of the important and con 
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fidential offices which they filled, were generally 
treated with great consideration. They were never 
employed for lower services, and were called 
usually Agha{i.e, ‘master,’ ‘lord’). ‘I used to 
remark in Cairo,’ says Lane {The Thousand and 
One Nights, London, 1859, i. 57), ‘ that few persons 
saluted me with a more dignified and consequential 
air than these pitiable but self-conceited beings.’ 
It is related by Burckhardt that many of the lower 
classes at Mecca kissed the hands of the eunuchs 
of the great mosque on approaching them ; their 
chief was a great personage, entitled to sit in the 
presence of the Pasha and the Sharif (Burckhardt, 
Travels in Arabia, London, 1829, i. 288-291), 
Often eunuchs at the court of Muhammadan princes 
became men of great influence and power. A well- 
known example of such statesmen was Kafur al- 
Ikhshidi, a castrated negro, whose biography is 
contained in Ibn Khallikan’s biographical dictionary 
(tr. de Slane, Paris, 1843-71, ii. 524-528). He 
reigned in the 10th cent. A.D. over Egypt and 
Syria, and public prayers were oftered up for him 
from the pulpits, not only in all the cities of his 
dominion, but even at Mecca. 

Extraordinary as it may appear, the grown-up 
eunuchs often married, and the legal consequences 
of such marriages {e.g. in the case of divorce) are 
earnestly discussed in the Muslim law books. 

By the time of Burckhardt (1813-1814) the 
custom of keeping eunuchs had greatly diminished 
in Egypt as well as in Syria. Undoubtedly by the 
abolition of slavery the last eunuchs will soon 
disappear from Muslim territory. 

Literature. — Muradja d’Ohsson, Tableau gin. de Vempire 
cthoman, Paris, 1820, iji. 302-304 ; E. Quatremdre, Hist, des 
sultans mamlouks de VEgypte, Paris, 1837, i. 2, p. 132 ; A. von 
Kremer, Aegypten, Leipzig, 1863, ii. 87-89; C. Snouck 
Hurgronje, Mekka, Hague, 1889, ii. 24. 

Th. W. Juynboll. 

EUPHEMISM. — Introductory. — As far as 
concerns the religious aspect of the word, * euphem- 
ism ’ ^ may be defined as the use of names or words 
of good omen {ed, ‘ well,’ ‘ I speak ’) instead 
of those of evil omen (though in practice it also 
includes the use of enigmatic words), the object 
being to avoid the dangers which are inherent in 
the use of the latter. The being thus named is 
flattered and conciliated and does not do harm, or 
he does not know that he is being referred to. 
Euphemism is thus in speech what propitiatory 
rites towards evil or demoniac beings are in act. 
In primitive thought, and surviving into much 
higher culture, a name is regarded as part of the 
ersonality of the being — god, spirit, or man — who 
ears it ; or it is even identical with its owner’s 
soul.* Hence, according to the magical view of 
the universe so commonly entertained, knowledge 
and use of a name are bound to affect the owner 
of that name. It may bring him within the 
power, or force him to do the bidding, of him who 
utters it. But, on the other hand, when carelessly 
uttered, it may bring its owner unpleasantly near, 
or draw his attention to, or bring him into contact 
with or possession of, the utterer.^ Obedience by 
a spirit or demon to the pronouncing of his name 
was only on compulsion ; and he was always watch- 
ful for any opportunity of falling upon him who 
spoke his name ‘ in vain.’ Thus there was danger 
for the latter in using carelessly the names of 
dangerous beings. It brought them near, and they 
had an objection to their names being mentionea. 
In all cases the use of names is hedged about with 
many restrictions. Any tabued spirit, person, 
animal, or thing is apt to receive a circumlocutory 
or euphemistic name. Great precautions are taken 
1 Some writers, including even George Eliot and Mrs. Gaskell, 
have made the curious mistake of using the word * euphuism* 
where * euphemism * was intended. 

3 In many languages the same word stands for * name * and 

*80Ul,* 


by savages against disclosing their personal or 
secret names ; hence many of them are known by 
nicknames or circumlocutions, and nothing is more 
common at certain times than a change of name, 
often by way of deceiving spirits, e.g. those which 
cause sickness. In many cases a wife may not call 
her husband by his name, and vice versa. Thus 
the Zulu wife addresses her husband as ‘ father of 
so and so,* and the Hindu wife as ‘ the man of the 
house,’ ‘the master.’ Or, again, relations who 
are generally tabu to each other, e.g. a man and 
his mother-in-law, must not utter each other’s 
name. Names of chiefs, kings, or priests are 
similarly avoided. In all such instances the freakish 
names, epithets, or circumlocutions which are 
actually used are euphemistic. But the prohibition 
extends much further; for if, as often happens, 
any of these names should be the word used for 
any object or should occur as part of such a word, 
another word or a circumlocution must be used 
for such an object — a practice which gives rise to 
a constant change of language in some tribes. 
Further, many words used by men are tabu to 
women, and vice versa ; or they may not be spoken 
in women’s hearing, another word, akin to a 
euphemism, being used. 

The beings whose names are generally avoided 
and a euphemism strictly so-called usei in their 
place, by way of flattering, conciliating, or pro- 
pitiating them, or of concealing the fact that they 
are being mentioned, are certain gods, supernatural 
beings of various kinds, the dead, and animals. 
Euphemisms are also used for death, or for various 
things, places, or actions. But it cannot be said 
that the practice is of universal application, since 
the actual names of such, or of equally evil lyings, 
etc., are frequently used.^ 

1 . Divinities,— As to divinities, the adulatory 
epithets by which they are characterized, and by 
which attention is called to their virtues or honorific 
characteristics, may be looked upon as euphemistic 
or as serving the same purpose as actual euphem- 
isms. Among the Greeks it was thought unlucky 
to use the names of the divinities of the under world, 
because of their connexion with death ; and it has 
been conjectured that the designation of the god 
and goddess of Hades as 6 ©e6y and h 0ed may be 
due to such a motive (Farnell, in Anthrop. Essays, 
1907, p. 91 f.). But much better known examples 
from Greek soil are the titles given to the dreaded 
Erinyes by those who feared to use their real 
name. They were called the Eumenides (g.v.), 
‘the well-meaning,’ ‘the kindly,’ or ‘the soothed 
ones’ — a name said to have been first given them 
after the acq uittal of Orestes when their anger had 
been soothed. Another title of the same group of 
goddesses was ‘the venerable goddesses,’ ae/iyal 
Beal (Pans. i. 28. 6, ii. 11. 4). Among the Homans 
the name of the daughter of Faunus was tabued, 
and she was called Bona Dea, ‘ tlie good goddess ’ 
(Servius, on .^n. viii. 315). Similarly, among the 
Sioux the male water- or earth- divinities are 
called ‘ grandfathers,’ and the female ‘ grand- 
mothers liBEW, 1894, p. 438) ; and in India, 
Siva, the god of destruction, is ‘the gracious 
one.’ 

The Heb. custom of substituting the vowels of Adonai, * Lord, 
or MoMm, * God,* for those of mn', the Tetragrammaton or 
Sacred Name (JHWH), as a sign to the reader to pronounce 
Adonai or Elohim instead of the mysterious Name, arose from 
fear of uttering carelessly this sacred name. These substitu- 
tions are, therefore, of the nature of euphemisms, and resemble 
the Bab. usages with regard to the secret nanies of gods 
(Lenormant, La Magie chez les Qhaldiens, Paris, 1874, p. 41). 
The Jewish custom is connected with the Third Commandment 
(Ex 207). A similar usage is found in the words which take the 


1 The opposite practice to giving euphemistic names is found 
in the wide-spread custom of calling a child by an opprobrious 
name in order to turn away the attention of dangerous spirits 
from it. Of. art. Evil Eye. 
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place of the Divine name in expletives, 

Si popular s^eoh-Enff. ^id[$ Cfs hmu ) ; Oerm. or iutz 
(pm tausenS^l Ft, bku, gutsu (sangbieu), and the lifce* 

2. Supernatural being's* — Muck more common 
is tiie use of eupheiuisms for the 
demons, fairies, etc. Thus m India the mmtn of 
vounf^ men dying without becoming fathers ate 
c8lhS piiris, ‘fathers’- a euphemistic name to 
which they are least entifcle(f-by way of pro- 
pitiating them (Monier- Williams, EcL Iffi *m4 
Thought in Indm, 1883, p* 243 f.)* HinduH, wlm 
believe that the ghost of some Musalnmns lieeonms 
a malignant rakiasa, conciliate it by ^hiressing 
it as McnAndCihi ‘ the praised one * (Crooke, EE i. 
252). The Arabs and Syrians address the jmn, 
who are in all respects like our fairies (see Fairv), 
as mubarakmy ‘ ye blessed/ or * blessed ones * 

Poole, Arabian Societt/ in the Middle Ages^ 1883, 
p, 37 ; Hanauer, Folk-Lore of the Holy Land, 
1907, p. 202). In modern Greece the Nereids, who 
also correspond to our fairies, are called generally 
in a euphemistic manner ri flwrticd, a name also 
applied to Lamim and other supernal {xiwer.*^. 
Otlier names, corresponding to ‘the Eumenidcs’ 
and equally conciliatory, are i KvpaSts, ‘the 
Ladies ’ ; i KoXoKdpSais, ‘ the kind-hearted ones ’ ; 
rh KovpLTcrA pas, ‘ our maidens ’ ; p mXait 
(rats, ‘our good Queens’; i KokXncvpabis, ‘our 
good Ladies’— a name corresponding to ol Mmht 
v(>p<f>ai of classical times. Other names are Nml* 
aider women,’ ‘ lucky ones/ * friends/ or * brothers.’ 
‘Seizure’ by the Nereids is descriiied as ^jm. nW 
i?0p€, *an [evil] hour overtook him* (FL viii. 
[18973 275; Lawson, Modern Gr, Folklore m.nd 
Anc. Gr. Religion, Cambridge, 1910, pp. 132, l43 ; 
Dozon, Contes albarutu, Paris, 1881, p. xxi; 
Garnett, Greek Folk Poesy, 1896, ii* 44o)* For 
similar propitiatory reasons, and in order to secure 
their good offices, the fairies, whose temiier m 
uncertain, are called in Lowland Seotlaml ‘the 
good folk,’ ‘the ^od neighbours/ ‘the gocal 
ladies’; in Shetland, ‘guid folk or neighbours’; 
in the Highlands, daoine coire, ‘ honest people ’ ; 
and daoine sith, ‘the people of peace’; in the 
Isle of Man, ‘good people’; in Ireland, ‘gotwl 
people,’ ‘ the gentry,’ ‘ the gentlemen,’ or simply 
‘ them ’ ; Mn Wales, Tylwyth Teg, * the fair folk* 
(Keightley, Fairy Mythology, 1900, pp. 164, 351, 
363, 397 ; Scott, Minstrelsy, 1839, p. 216 ; Sikes, 
British Goblins, 1880, p. 123 ; Bhys, Celtic Folklore, \ 
Oxford, 1901, passim). These names corres|mnd 
with the title bonnes daTMs given to the niedi- 1 
eeval f4es — a title probably borrowed from the i 
adopted Roman name dominoe given to a group i 
of Celtic goddesses. Certain Teutonic titles for I 
elves are of a euphemistic nature—* das etille j 
Volk,’ ‘die guten Holden* {Mdo, a kind or 
favourably disposed being); cL Norse ; 

Lithuanian balH ^mosm, ‘ honest folk ’ (Grimm, 
nut. Myth., 18^8. pp. 462, 466, 1416 ; Simrock, 
Handbueh der deufsch. Myth.\ Bonn, 1887, p, 4S®). 
Keightley also refers (p. 495} to a similar title 
among the Yoloffs of Africa for a race of beings 
^rresponding to fairies, whom they call Bdkhna 
Bahkna, ‘ good people.’ 

These titles ^egenem. On the other hand, as many Jfirctoi 
‘Wbuppity Stoorie/ 

stUtskm, etc.), to know and pronounce the individual name 
of a fairy brings him within one^s power (see CF. MffA *nti» 
wi^on name for a Brownie, ‘ Robin GoodMIow/ vrhIch wwns 
^ individnal and generic, ^Hob- 
pro^bly another instance of mh ooaclKawy 
attitude expressing itself in a friendly diminutive SIS 
other exemplee am S S TeffiS 
Mmes for different sprites, in which occur diminutlvea of 
Heinnch, Joachim, Walter, e.g. Heinsselman, Htexemlnnclitn, 

custom of referring to a demon not bv hk 
^ ‘he’ or ‘himself.’ It is met with elsew5«wtt 
in Oelric regions as 

respectful address instead of a superior’s nmm. ^ 


Chhnke, Wolterken, Wo5il«rs CGrimm, 503 fl TKi* • . 

Jaimm reganief « a sprite ii ctlJed familkriv 

till* Wiip/ ‘ Jw"!^ o‘ kfttboiTi/ eU\ ^ o 

In mwt Kur.»j««n I;inf;iia};eii the devil is com 
iininly of l.v a variety of euplieniLsms w 

H<»ftene,i titieH, vviu'.-h have a ten.ienay to 
att* ifitw but wlitrh nimw Ihe fear of 

such a iiauii! dnm\ ifnpc»rt. In Scotland Hht 
mod or giiiii mm\id, ‘the guid 
the part o! a Uirmhmd loft imcuitivated becau^ 
dedicated to the devil) proliaWy expresses tS 
devil’s tenancy i£ hdl |‘giiic| man tenant) 
Other iiamciiaft! * CJooiie/ * Aidcl Htirnie/ ‘ Sandv ’ 
or ‘ the dell’ In the liebrideji such names as ‘the 
brindled one/ ‘llits black one/ ‘the great fellow’ 
‘the namele»i/ are fcraiid {FL x. 118991 ml 


immtmi one/ 'iiits wacic one/ ‘ the great fellow’ 
‘the namele»i/ are fcraiid {FL x. [18991 2651 
English imincs are ‘Old Nick/ ‘the Old Gentle- 
man.* In Cleniirtny %m find Mektcr Peter Peter 
fkm, .Meistrr tykk^dkkfur, Bckkei, Goit'sd hd 
uns,^io. ; In France, cl were ; in Italy, celeralofofcf 
Grimm, (187, teCNI, ; Farmer- Henley, Slam 
and iis A tp-ihgues, I if, a\ c. ^ 

3 , Death and the dead.— For similar reasons 
such ill-omened names m dent Ii, the region of the 
dead, and also the |'«rwnal names of the dead are 
generally avoided, and repkiciNi by euphemisma 
: Ibmth, being per^^onihed, or regarded as the work 
of spirits or evil-dispoM^d Iwiitgs, would, if men- 
tis meil directly, Im apt to draw dangerous atten- 
tion to him who hpoke it . Tliere wm prolmbly also 
the idea of I lie iireail cotiiagion of death (which 
all who hamllid the *ii»iii| to launder tabu 
for a timel, w'*rrking even tlirmigli the name (name 
and thing named Iming tme|. And, similarlj, to 
refer to a dead mati by name wcmld tend to bring 
his spirit neiir the living. Ann mg the Ainus figui^ 
tive words are for clcalli, e.g. sleeping,’ 
‘resting/ ‘Iwtving ih« wcirlil IwJiiiid * (Batchelor, 
Aian of Japan, I«f2, p, 2l2j. Bolh in Melan^ 
and in Polynesia there u nn iiinvilliiigneiis to speak 
directly of death, and ttie iiHna! word for death, 
mate, m used only of the<ieath ol m animal or as 
a term of iibuf<». 

Brown a»Mf Pdamdam, IMO, p, IMIgim the 

followini? w|'»lirsj»lwoi for dtallii : m maUu, *he hasgeme*; 
m mm fmo (of mi ormtor). * ht lias gone lo the mmm* ; m 
(of a eycil), *tbi lltlai mm pMwwJ mwajJ criwt 
tmpmpi ptipp, * llw diltt aw about,* 

I a S. Africa, to die is * to go home/ or ‘ not to look 
on the sun agiitn/ or *iifd to Im here/ or ‘to ro 
away/ ‘to reiiira to one’s fathers* (Macdonald, 
/i4/xx.fl89l3 121; Lm Bmsmim, Paris, 

p. 2SH,!. Among tli« Ilagaiwla, when a twin 
dies (an iiiilucfcy evofith it m ’mid tli&t the child 
has * llown away ’ or * ijone to gather firewood,* 
and the deailt of a king la descriiml as ‘ the fire is 
extingubliiHl ’ (Itomoe, Tk§ Ikiffmndm, 1911, pp* 103, . 
125). When a alicep dies, lest its spirit should 
cause a woman to fall III, she aifnply says, * I am 
unable to untie iiucli a »hoe|r (id. p, SO ; cf. the 
saying in the Hebrides when a eow dies, ‘it is 
loaf). In Burma, to die i« ‘to return *(i«* to a 
state of bliss (ForbeS', Briikk B»nm, 1878 , p. 71]). 

I Among til® ChiueHe, dying k exprwaed by such 
I plirastisaa ‘to enter the iiie&wire’ ii.«. the coffin), 
*to leave the laaly/ Ho umm away/ while the 
eoffhi i# ewplieinbiically eiilied ‘ kymte of old a^e* 
(Friend, ‘itoph, and Tabu in China/ FLB iv. 
(1881] 80 f , ). In J iifMiii , ^ rfHiovcry * m used instead 
of ‘death/ and ‘clod* for Hmiib* (Anton, Shinto, 
1806, tk 2M). Aiiioftf the aneietit J ew# tad Greeks, 
a« with many nwKteni rnim * aloep * is a ciipliemisin 
for death fllok 35 #, LXX * to lie down*), 

and Is coiwtantiy «««! : 2 8 T% I K 2*^ 2 &7^j 
Mmd, XL 241 ; Sopti. #;tora,5«|ci Herkenmth, 
Stud, m dk grmk. Gmksekrifim, Feldkirch, 1896). 
St. Paul speaks of rmr mtpMpdrur and r&h mpiii’' 
mrrat M r&B Ti|iro3 (I Til 4»*| ; mi tli«e phr^ 
psw^ readily Into Cliriatiaai thought, m Imat 
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* sleep’ became almost an equivalent for death 
rather than a euphemism. ‘ To sleep in peace,’ to 

* fall asleep in Jesus,’ are common phrases in Chris- 
tian epigraphy from early times, and recepttLS ad 
Deum, de semlo recessit (both also classical : cf. 
mter deos rece^tus est [receo?o = ‘ to die ’]), natxcs est 
in cBternuMi in pace decessit, and the like, are 
found on early Christian tombs. While they are 
euphemistic, they express the joyful hope of the 
Christian. In the everyday speech of ourselves 
‘ to pass away,’ ‘ he is gone,’ and the like, are used 
for death (cf. ‘to pass out’ or ‘over,’ used by 
Spiritualists) ; and in the north-east of Scotland 
‘ he was taken away ’ means ‘ he died.’ In Germany, 
death is known as Freund Eeiny and dying is ex- 
pressed by a variety of euphemisms — ‘ departing ’ 
(in various forms ; cf. Gr, olx6p€Pos=dav(Jljy), ‘faring 
out,’ etc. Our ‘to join the majority’ occurs in 
German, and is derived from the Gr. phrase is 
Tr\€6vo)p iKiadai (cf. the Heb. euphemisms, ‘ gathered 
to his fathers,’ ‘ go to his fathers,’ ‘ sleep with his 
fathers,’ etc.). 

The reluctance to mention the dead individually 
or collectively by name is universal among savages 
and survives in folk-custom (see Death and Dis- 
posal OF THE Dead [Introd.], vol. iv. p. 441^). 
Consequent euphemisms are numerous. Thus, 
among the aborigines of Victoria a dead man was 
‘ the lost one,’ ‘ the poor fellow that is no more ’ 
(Stranbridge, TBS i. [1861] 299) ; and among the 
Abipones he is ‘ the man who does not now exist ’ 
(Dobrizhoffer, Abipones, 1822, ii. 273). S. African 
tribes say ‘ye who are above’ (Macdonald, JAI 
XX. 121). The Koman Di Manes, ‘the good or 
kindly gods’ (from mantis, ‘good’), applied to the 
gods of the under world or to the departed, is prob- 
ably euphemistic ; and perhaps the Gr. cl bvc- 
xO^vioc, ol Kdr<jt} ipxbfievoL, ol ivayicrfiol, ‘ those below,’ 
or ‘those who have gone below,’ are of the 
same nature, oi r-Xioves, Lat. majores, Eng. ‘ the 
majority,’ are all circumlocutions for the dead. 
In Scots folk-speech ‘ them that’s awa ’ expresses a 
similar reluctance to refer directly to the dead as 
such. In Japan the old word mono applied to the 
dead means ‘the beings,' and is euphemistic (see 
EBE iv. 611*). Offended spirits in China are 
addressed by a euphemism, e.g. sMng jin, ‘ sagely 

erson.’ Similarly the region of the dead or of the 

evil is the subject of euphemistic expressions in- 
stead of the word ‘ hell ’ — ‘ the ill place,’ ‘ the bad 
place,’ or even, as in the Hebrides, ‘the good 
place.’ 

4 . Diseases.-^Among savages, diseases are fre- 
quently personified or controlled by spirits, and 
in either case they are sometimes referred to 
euphemistically, by way of avoiding such a direct 
reference as might cause them to affiict the speaker, 
and also in order to fiatter them. In Fiji the 
word ‘leprosy’ must not be applied to any one 
in good society who is suffering from it; and 
‘ many ingenious shifts are resorted to in order to 
express the meaning without using the word’ 
(Thomson, The Fijians, 1908, p. 259). Among the 
Dayaks, smallpox is not referred to directly, but 
as ‘ jungle-leaves,’ ‘ the chief,’ ‘ fruit ’ ; or they ask, 

* Has he left you yet ? ’ (St. John, Forests of the 

Far East, 1862, i. ^). In India, the name of the 
smallpox-goddess, Sitala, is itself a euphemism, 
‘she that loves coolness’; but she is also called 
‘queen of the world,’ ‘the great mother,’ etc. 
Similarly, the cholera-goddess is ‘ lady of the flux,’ 
Old Bihi (Crooke, PB^ i. 126 ; cf. EBE ii. 485^). 
In^ the Cyclades, plague is * the pardoned disease,’ 
epilepsy is yXvKtf or rh Ka\6, smallpox eiiXtyta ; and 
in Greece, smallpox is ‘ fhe indulgent ’ 

(Bent, The Cyclades, 1883, p. 74 ; Crooke, i. 126). 
Among the Slavs, the demon of fever is called 
‘aunt,^ ‘godmother,’ by way of making her 


friendly. The Teutons call disease ‘ the good,’ 
‘ the blessed’ ; pestilence is ‘ gossip,’ apoplexy ‘ the 
blessed,’ whitlow ‘the unnamed’ (Grimm, 1154, 
1157, 1656). 

5 . Animals. — The same custom applies to using 
the names of animals whose ravages are feared, as 
well as to other more harmless animals — in the 
latter case perhaps a survival of some religious 
tabu in the cult of animals. In Angola, the lion 
is spoken of as ngana, ‘ sir,’ and would punish any 
one who did not so call him (Monteiro, Angola and 
the Biver Congo, 1875, ii. 116). In Algeria, the 
same animal is called Johanhen-el- Johan (Certeux 
and Carnoy, EAlgirie trad,, Paris and Algiers, 
1884, p. 172) ; and the Bechuanas of S. Africa 
name it ‘the boy with the beard’ (Conder, JAI 
X vi. [1887] 84). Among various peoples of Malaysia, 
the tiger is called ‘ grandfather,’ ‘ the wild animal,’ 
‘ lord,’ or ‘ ancestor,’ or, as in Sunda, ‘ the whiskered 
one,’ ‘the honourable one,’ etc. In Sunda, the 
boar is ‘the beautiful one.’ The Malays also call 
the elephant ‘grandfather,’ and beg him not to 
destroy them, his grandchildren. When catching 
an alligator, they condole with him and call him 
‘ Kaja,’ ‘ Data,’ and ‘ grandfather’ ; and in Sarawak 
the Kenyahs call the crocodile ‘the old grand- 
father’ rather than refer to it by name. In ail 
such cases calamity or illness would follow non- 
observance of these euphemisms (Marsden, Sujna- 
tra, 1811, p. 292 ; Mouhot, Trav, in Indo-China, 1864, 
i. 263 ; Skeat, Malay Magic, 1900, pp. 150, 153, 
157 ; St. John, i. 19; Hose-Macdougall, «/A/xxxi. 
186 ; Frazer, i. 462). For similar reasons, and 
lest the dreaded animals should appear, snakes in 
India are called by various euphemisms — the cobra 
is ‘the good snake’ or ‘good lord*; and ‘worm,’ 
‘ insecv * rope,’ ‘ creeping thing ’ are other reptile 
euphemisms. Similarly among the Cherokees, 
when a man is bitten by a snake, he is said to be 
‘scratched by a briar,’ lest the feelings of the 
animal should be hurt (Mooney, 19 JSB^IF[1900] 

t. i. p. 295). Tigers are called ‘the dog,’ ‘the 

east,’ ‘the jackal,’ etc., especially when they 
are being hunted. Other animals are also de- 
noted euphemistically (Crooke, PR^ i. 275, TC, 
1896, iii. 249 ; FL viii. 285 ; NINQ i. 70, 104, v. 
133). In Syria, the serpent is addressed as ‘ Thou 
blessed one’ (Hanauer, 202). Similar respectful 
titles are addressed to the bear by the Finns — 
‘ forest apple,’ ‘golden light foot,’ ‘ old man,’ etc., 
while the tapps call it ‘ the old man with the fur 
coat’ (see the Kalevala, passim % Tylor, Early 
Hist, of Mankind, 1865, p. 145).^ Similar forms 
are used by the Esthonians and Swedes for the 
bear ; and by all these peoples and also generally 
in Germany the wolf, especially at certain seasons, 
is called ‘ grey-legs,’ ‘ golden- tooth,’ ‘ the vermin,’ 
etc., while the fox is ‘long-tail,’ ‘blue-foot,’ etc. 
(Thorpe, Northern Myth,, 1852, ii. 83 f.; Tettau 
and Temrae, Die Volkssagen Ostpremsens, Berlin, 
1837, p. 281; Frazer, i. 4541). Similarly, the 
Sioux call the beaver (or possibly water-monsters) 
‘water-person’ or ‘water person female’ {11 
BBEW, p. 439). 

6 . Euphemisms of occupation, etc. — Some of the 
above examples have shown that animals while 
being hunted are spoken of euphemistically, the 
object being apparently to deceive them by a kind 
of make-believe, so as to render their capture easy, 
while at the same time it is sought to avoid falling 
into their power. In many jparts of the world a 
similar custom is observed while hunting, fishing, 
or pursuing certain occupations in particular places 
or at particular times. But here the custom is not 
confined to the name of the animal or object sought 
after, but extends to various beings, people, places, 

1 For similar respectful terms addressed to tbe bear among 
Ainus and North Asiatic peoples, see ERE i. 503. 
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or things which might be mentioned in conversa- 
tion. They are either not spoken of for the time 
being, or they are referred to under some other 
name, circumlocution, or euphemism. By this 
elaborate make-believe, men have thought to de- 
ceive the spirits or animals or any other being who 
might be listening, and who, recognizing them or 
their intentions, would attack them, or avoid and 
escape them. Thus, if, while hunting, men call 
themselves, or the animal hunted, or their weapons, 
by other names, they reckon on deceiving the 
animal and so obtaining an easy prey. Or, again, 
if the animal is spoken of in a flattering euphemism, 
it may be so pleased that it will allow itself to be 
slain. In other cases, where names of objects or 
people, allowable at other times, are tabu at certain 
times or in certain places, there is obviously a fear 
of disturbing harmful agencies to whom they 
might be obnoxious. Here, again, the words used 
are euphemisms of pretence. The beings and 
creatures swarming around man, whether spirits 
or animals, are credited with intelligence and 
understanding, but only up to a certain point. 
They are weak enough to be open to flattering 
terms, or ignorant enough not to see through man’s 
elaborate pretences. 

Two examples may suffice. Martin (Deaer. of the W. Islands 3, 
London, 1716) refers to the custom of the Lewismeu, when 
visiting the sacred Flannan Islands for fowling, of avoiding 
certain words and employing others in their places— raA, ‘ cave,’ 
for claddacht * shore ’ ; ‘ hard,’ for creg, ‘ rock ’ ; gaire, 

’sharp,’ for gort, ’sour,’ etc., while the islands themselves 
must be spoken of only as ’the country.' Similarly, the 
camphor-gatherers of the Malay Peninsula, while engaged in 
teeir task, must speak the oassa kapotf or * camphor language,’ 
because otherwise the spirit in the trees would not be propiti- 
ated, and they would not find the object of their quest. Rice is 
called ‘^rass-fruit* ; gun is ’far-sounding,’ etc. In Borneo, 
and for similar reasons, the same phenomenon is met with, and 
camphor is here rooken of as ’ the thing that smells ’ (Skeat, 
212 ff. ; Furness, Folk-lore in Borneo^ Wallingford, Penn., 1899, 
p. 27), Among the Bangala no man is addressed by his own 
name while fishing, but as mwele, to bide his identity from the 
spirits (JAI xxxix. [1909] 459). For many other examples, see 
also Frazer, 1. 461 fE. note A, ’Taboos on Oommon Words.* 

7. Certain religious, customary, or unusual 
actions or things are also spoken of euphemistic- 
ally, and for reasons similar to those already 
referred to. Thus, in Samoa, circumcision of a 
peculiar kind had a recognized name, tefe, but in 
ordinary speech tafao was used as a euphemism 
(Brown, 382 f.). In Fiji, cannibalism, which had a 
religious aspect, was hedged about by many tabus 
and had euphemistic names. The trunk was net 
vale ka rusa, ‘ the house that perishes ’ ; the feet, 
vdua-ruat * one-two * ; or such a desired portion of 
human flesh as the breast of a virgin was sese 
matairua^ ‘ spear with two points ’ (Thomson, 104), 
Among the Yorubas, human sacrifice is euphem- 
istically called * basket-sacrifice,’ because the victim 
is enclosed in a basket (Ellis, Yoruha-speaHng 
Peoples^ 1894, p. 105). In the Hebrides, the fire 
of a kiln is called aingeal, not teine, because the 
latter is dangerous and ‘ ill will come if it is men- 
tioned ’ {FL X. 265) ; just as, in Scandinavia, fire 
was sometimes called rietta, not eld or ell (Thorpe, 
ii. 85). Among the Baganda, when twins were 
bom— an unusual but important event, because 
they were the gift of the god Mukasa — the midwife, 
in announcing the birth to the father, did not use 
the tabued word ‘ twins,’ but * he has given you,’ 
or some such phrase (Koscoe, Baganda, 1911, p. 65). 

8. Euphemisms of etiquette. — Etiquette also 
demands that, in speaking to a superior, particular 
names or phrases ^ould be used instead of those 
ordinarily employed. Thus, in China, when a ruler 
wishes to take a place at an archery meeting and 
is unable to do so, he should decline on the ground 
of being ill, and say, * I am suffering from carrying 
firewood.’ Mencius thus excused himself, and it 
has been adopted from the manner in which a 
peasant would speak, as a term of mock liunfllity. 


This is only one example out of many customary 
in China {SBE xxvii. [1885] 101). Similarly, in 
Samoa, words of an opposite meaning instead of 
those supposed to he objectionable were used in 
peaking to chiefs (for a long list of these, see 
Brown, 380 ff.). For the same reason ill-omened 
words are generally avoided in conversation ; * good 
omen words,’ in the Cantonese phrase, being used, 
as many of the above examples have shown. Thus 
Helladius says that the Athenians were careful not 
to use words of ill-omen ; so they called the prison 
‘the chamber,’ and the executioner ‘the public 
man’ (Phot. Bihl,, ed. Bekker, 1825, p. 535). The 
underlying idea is that by mentioning ill-omened 
words the action may be itself produced. Survivals 
of this — but now no more than a shrinking from 
the use of words calling up disagreeable associa- 
tions or unpleasant things — are common in civilized 
life among ourselves. But the old and primitive con- 
ception of the connexion between name and thing 
named, and of the power of the name to produce the 
effect or to cause the presence of spirit, animal, etc., 
when the name is spoken, is seen in certain pro- 
verbs, the full meaning of which is not realized by 
those who use them : e,g. Talk of the devil and 
you will see his horns,’ ‘ Speak of the wolf and you 
will see his tail.* 

9. Slang and euphemisms. — Euphemistic lan- 
guage may become merely poetical, and, while it 
has a different origin from slang, it is also closely 
connected with it and easily degenerates into it 
both in English and in foreign languages. The 
euphemistic names of the devil have in many in- 
stances become merely slang expressions, though 
sometimes used by those who think them softer 
than such a ‘ swear- word ’ as ‘ devil ’ ; or they have 
given rise to other slang names. * The dickens,’ 
‘ the deuce,’ ‘ deuce take it,’ ‘ the old boy,’ etc., and 
some of the euphemisms already cited for ‘ devil,’ are 
examples of such changes. Many people also use 
slang euphemisms for oaths — ‘dash,’ ‘blow,’ ‘con- 
found,* etc. ; while there are many slang expres- 
sions for death — ‘ to kick the bucket,’ ‘ to take an 
earth bath,’ ‘to go to Davy Jones’ locker,’ etc. — 
which in an earlier age would have been euphemisms 
pure and simple. See Farmer-Henley, Slang and 
its Analogues, 1890 ff. 5 J. C. Hotten, Slang 

Dictionary, 1859; A. Barr^re and C. G. Leland, 
Diet, of Slang, Jargon, and Cant, 2 vols., 1885. 

Litbratxirb.-— T here is no work dealing: exclusively with the 
subject, but see R. Andree, Bthnogr. Parallelen und Vtr- 
gleiche, Leipzig^, 1889 : E. Clodd, Tom Tit Tot, London, 1898, p. 
125 ff. ; J. G. Frazer, GB^, 1900, i. 403 ff., 451 ff. ; H. Friend, 
FLR iv. [1881], * Euphemism and Tabu in China * ; B. Thorpe, 
Northern Mythology, London, 1852, ii. 83 f. ; E. B. Tylor, 
Early Hist, of ManMnd, London, 18^, p. 123 ff.; S. Ehrenfcld, 
‘Euphemism,* in JE v. [1903] 267 f. 

J. A. MacCulloch. 

EURIPIDES^ the last of the three great Greek 
tragedians, is a figure of high importance in the 
history of Western thought, as well as in that of 
literature. The present article will say nothing 
of his life (6. before 475, d. 406 B.C.), his artistic 
technique, or his numerous plays (88, of which 18 
genuine and one suspect are extant),^ except in so 
far as they directly illustrate his ethical and reli- 
gious position. 

The real outlook of a dramatist, for instance, is 
shown far more by his choice of subjects, and the 
kind of character that he makes (to use the tech- 
nical term) ‘sympathetic’ or ‘unsympathetic,’ than 
by the definite sentiments he puts in the mouth of 
his characters. We may, therefore, notice that 
Euripides has whole plays upon such subjects as 
the immorality of the traditional gods {Ion, Auge, 
Melanippe, Danae, Alope) ; the problem of the un- 
just government of the world {Belleropkon, Troades); 
the wickedness or insanity of the ‘ sacred duty of 
revenge’ {Electra^ Orestes, Alcmaeoui cf. Medea, 
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Hecuha, etc. ). He once treats the statesman sym- 
pathetically {Philocteies ) ; mostly he dwells on the 
crimes of statecraft {Iphigenia in Aulis^ Hecuba, 
Troades, Palamedes), which he associates with 
such horrors as the persecution of suppliants at 
an altar [Heradidm, Supplices, Andromache), or, 
when backed by superstition, with human sacrifice 
{Heraclidce, Hecuba, Iphigenia in Aulis, etc.). His 
virgin-martyrs^ and his champions of the oppressed 
stand out against this background of statecraft. 
He treats often of cruelty and injustice done to 
women, especially barbarian women {Medea, 
Hecuba, Andromache), and to children {Heracles, 
Andromache), and sometimes of the women’s fran- 
tic revenge {Medea, Hecuba; cf. Ion), He has 
plays on the wise woman {Melanippe), the strong 
and bold woman {Meleagros), the wife faithful to 
death {Frotesilaiis, Alcestis; cf. Supplices); on 
women in love, innocently {Andromeda, perhaps 
Iphigenia in Aulis), or with some guilt or trouble 
{Hippolytus, Sthenehoea, Cressce; also ASolus and 
Pasiphae ) ; and on their jealousy and revenge {Ion, 
Medea, Andromache), He has a great play entirely 
on the evil of war {Troades) ; two on the beauty 
and the horror of ecstatic religion {Bacchce, Cretes) ; 
one in which the hero is a slave, though he proves 
to be of princely birth {Alexandros) ; and one deal- 
ing largely with the contrast of j^ractical and con- 
templative life {Antiope), This is clearly an un- 
usual and characteristic list of subjects. 

Euripides as an artist deserves a much fuller 
treatment than he can receive here. In general, 
his characteristic is the combination of a highly 
conventionalized style with an extraordinarily tree 
and original intellect. His technique is as severe 
as his thought is unconventional. His adherence 
to the archaic traditional forms of the religious 
ritual from which drama probably arose — prologue, 
contest-scene, messenger, epij)hany of god or hero 
— is as marked as that of ^Eschylus, and forms 
a strong contrast with the more ‘natural’ style 
of Sophocles. His extreme pursuit of <raip 7 }v€ia, 

‘ clarity,’ makes^ his speeches often too precise and 
self-conscious, his scenes too sharply separate and 
articulate, for modern taste. On the other hand, 
the persistent thoughtfulness and keenness of his 
criticism of life alienate those who like poetry to 
be conventionally poetical. 

In his religious and philosophical ideas, though 
Euripides is not an adherent oi any definite school, 
he can safely be called the poet of the Sophistic 
movement. A cro^icrr^s is one Avho ‘makes wise,’ 
an educator ; and the Sophistic movement is that 
great eftbrt towards knowledge and enlightenment 
which transformed the half-savage Greece of the 
6th cent. B.c. into the Greece of Hippocrates, Thucy- 
dides, and Plato. , Difterent sophists, of course, 
emphasized diflerent sides of <rotpia; but in its 
negative aspect the movement was largely one 
and indivisible. In an age saturated with super- 
stition the first condition of real enlightenment 
is a drastic rejection of spiritual and intellectual 
fetters. Criticism attacks first what is immoral 
or revolting in the accepted beliefs, next what is 
merely stupid or improbable. 

Now, Greek religious belief was never, except in 
some special communities (Orphic, Pythagorean, 
etc.), organized into a definite orthodoxy. It 
rested on innumerable local rituals conforming to 
a few main types, and explained by traditional 
stories. Naturally, therefore, while most of the 
sophists probably agreed with Hecatseus that ‘ the 
traditions of the Greeks are many and absurd,’ 
there was no great body of positive doctrine which 
attempted to replace all the rubbish that was being 
destroyed. The Sc^histic movement was, on the 
whole, agnostic. It urged men to look for evi- 
dence, to use their understanding and their moral 


sense. But it must always be remembered that 
the rejection of traditional theology in Greece pro- 
ceeded almost as much from the craving fox a more 
satisfying faith as from purely critical or scientific 
causes. This can be seen best by the history of 
Orphism and the great growth of mystic religions 
in the emancipated 4th century. And Euripides, 
being by profession not a dogmatic philosopher, 
but a philosophic dramatist and student of char- 
acter, sensitive to all the highest thought of his 
age, reflects its aspirations quite as much as its 
denials. 

Attempts have been made to show a special con- 
nexion between Euripides and the doctrines of par- 
ticular philosophers (Anaxagoras i the sun as a 
/SwXos \Phaethon, 771, 783; Or, 983]; Pro- 
tagoras: the &v0p(t)7ros ylrpov [Aiolos, 19, Phoen. 
499] ; Diogenes of Apollonia : the worship of A.W'bp 
[fr. 941, 877 ; Ar. Kanm, 892], the soul as air 
[Hel, 1013 ff. ; Tro, 884-86, 71)5 5 xi 7 Aca=»'o 0 y g^porQv] ; 
Heraclitus, Hippocrates, Prodicus, and, in his poli- 
tical theories, Antiphon ; cf. Diimmler, Proleg. zu 
PlatovCs Stadt, 1891, pp. 10 f., 20 fi*. ; the Orphics : 
fr. 912, 472, and 638, 833) ; but the affiliation of 
each doctrine is often doubtful, their use is almost 
ahvays dramatic, and the doctrines of no one school 
can be said to preponderate. On such problems as 
the existence of the gods, the moral government 
of the world, the survival of the soul after death, 
Euripides is full of questions and contradictions, 
but pronounces no personal judgment. 

A question that vexed the age was whether the 
world is governed by Intelligence {S»?v€(rts), or, more 
crudely, whether the gods were ^^verot, i.e. were 
they like reasonable parents knowing what is in 
man’s heart, or, as the traditions would have it, 
incalculable creatures ready to punish savagely all 
who broke their irrational tabus ? (The question 
between monotheism and polytheism gives as little 
trouble to Euripides as to most Greeks; he uses 
the singular and the plural indifierently ; rb BeXov, 
in any case, was one.) Euripides at times {Hip, 
1105) ‘has in his secret hope the belief in some 
great Understanding’ {'S,ifvea-lv riva). He is repre- 
sented as actually praying to SiJveeris in Ar. Ban, 
893. But he sometimes finds the facts against him 
{Hip. l,c, ; cf. Iph. in Aulis, 894a ; Her, 655), 
Hecuba’s often quoted lines {Tro. 884 ff.), 

* Base of the world and o'er the world enthroned, 

Whoe’er thou art, unknown and hard of surmise. 

Cause-chain of things (ayayKtj 4^(reoy)or man’s own reason, 
God, 

I give thee worship, who by noiseless paths 
Of justice leadest all that breathes and dies,* 
express a belief, frequently repeated and denied 
elsewhere, in the rule of tlie world by Justice, but 
in the play the belief is quickly falsified by the 
event. Cf. the Bellerophon, where the righteous 
hero questions Zeus on this point, and for answer 
is blasted by a thunderbolt. 

If one is to try to conjecture Euripides’ own view, 
it would perhaps be that unknown forces and influ- 
ences do exist, which shape or destroy man’s life, 
and which may perhaps do conceived as in some 
sense personal {SovXe^ojuey 0eoif, S ri tot tUrlv ol 6eol 
[Or. 418]), but that morally they are less good than 
man, who at least pities and tries to understand. 
At times, indeed, he deliberately denies the ‘miser- 
able tales ’ of the poets : ‘ if the gods do shame, 
they are no gods ’ {Seller, 292) ; ‘ God, if He be 
indeed God, hath need of naught’ {Her, 1345). 
Yet, not only are his mere mythological gods (Ion, 
HercLcles, Plectra) represented as very poor char- 
acters, but even the gods of the Hippolytus and 
Bacchce, who clearly represent real forces, if not 

?uite real persons, are by human standards evil, 
h the magnificent closing scene of the Troades he 
seems to pierce behind all the gods of the poets, 
first to the primeval worship of the dead who may 
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still love us, then beyond that to a great refusal 
of all false comfort, an acceptance of the darkness 
that is God and more than ^od. 

About immortality, Euripides frequentljr falls 
into surmise (fr. 638, 833, ‘ Who knoweth if this 
life be verily death, and our death life to those 
that are gone ; cf. Fhosnix, fr. 816, Eip. 191), and 
thoughts of an impersonal immortality {Helene, 
1013: ‘The mind [j/ouj] of the dead, though not 
alive, hath consciousness {yvd3(X7)\ immortal, being 
plunged into the immortal sether’ ; cf. the ‘other 
shapes of life’ in Ion, 1068, Med. 1039). 

Next to the supernatural, sexual morality is the 
great field for tabus and unreasoning judgments. 
Suripides’ treatment of all such questions is by 
modern standards high and austere, but shows 
both sophistic and romantic bias. He treats with 
sympathy, though with condemnation, the love 
of married women for men not their husbands 
{Fhcedra, Sthemhoea ; cf. Med. 635 ff.), but shows no 
tenderness for men in the same situation. He 
treats of love within the forbidden degrees (Canace 
and her brother in the Molus), and even, as a case 
of heaven-sent madness, of that between Pasiphae 
and the Bull-god. He often treats legends of the 
children born of a god and a mortal woman (Creusa, 
Melanippe, Alcmene, Auge), always making the 
woman sympathetic and the god hateful, or, at least, 
suspect and imperfectly justified. Unlike Sophocles 
and iEschylus, he appears to have no tolerance of 
paederastia, which he attributes only to the bestial 
Cyclops and, as a primeval sin, to Laius. (Gany- 
medes is mentioned in lyrics. ) 

Two social institutions of the 5th cent, especially 
provoked the criticism of sophists— slavery, and 
the subjection of women. Both had increased with 
the rapid expansion of city life and commerce. 
Slavery is never expressly condemned as ‘con- 
trary to nature’ in our remains of Euripides, 
though he probably shared this view ; but his 
interest in the question is shown by the innumer- 
able references to it. The influence of slavery is 
very bad, and most slaves are cowardly and un- 
trustworthy {El. 633; fr. 86, etc.). Yet ‘many 
slaves are better men than their masters’ (fr. 511). 
‘ Many so-called free men are slaves at heart.’ ‘ A 
man without fear cannot be a slave.’ More im- 
portant than these abstract statements, which are 
naturally put as a rule into the mouths of slaves, 
is the frequent presence of ‘sympathetic’ slaves 
(esp. Alexandras, see above). The blind devotion 
of a slave is shown in the Iph. Aul. and the Ion 
(cf. Helene, 726 ff.). The women of Euripides are 
famous ; they are more prominent in his plays than 
the men, more closely studied, and treated with 
more sympathy. Yet, magnificent as his heroines 
are, they suggest strange conclusions about the 
real Athenian women of the 5th century. They 
pe apt to be loving, courageous, clever, and often 
intellectual ; but very ignorant and untrained, dis- 
contented, and instinctively ready to unite against 
the man who injures one of them. They are the 
slaves of their emotions, and turn quickly to 
treachery and crime (Creusa, Phaedra, Electra, as 
well as the barbarians Medea and Hecuba). Even 
Iphigenia (Taurica) and Alcestis have their weak- 
nesses. On the other hand, Hecuba in the Troades 
is extraordinarily noble, and so are the various 
virgin-martyrs. It is one of Euripides’ chief 
lories as a dramatist that he scarcely ever in- 
ulges in an ideally ‘ sympathetic ’ stage character 
any more than in stage villains. His strong sym- 
pathy with women made him understand them too 
well to draw them in the conventional man-attract- 
ing poses. This enables Aristophanes to represent 
him as a great enemy of the sex, who has dis- 
covered its secrets and betrayed them to the world 
{Thesmophoriazmce), 


Two other questions which vitally interested 
Euripides were : (1) Is virtue teachable or purely 
innate? and (2) Is the current conception of a 
happy life, with its insisten ce on the possession of 
a wife and children, con'ect? On the first he 
speculates several times, on the whole laying much 
stress on ‘noble birth ’ {edyiveia), if only it is of the 
true inward sort (fr. 52, 617 ; El. 551, etc.). He 
generally exalts <To<pia, which with him not only 
means wisdom or ‘ culture,’ but covers such qualities 
as ‘gentleness’ or ‘mercy’ {El. 294; Or. 491, etc.; 
Ale., 606, etc.) ; while dfxaSla denotes brutality and 
cruelty {passim; cf. the uses of yvd3fj.n, a-weppoveZv, 
etc.). Yet he believes greatly in the virtues of 
‘those in the mean,’ especially the free peasants 
who keep no slaves {alrrovpyol : cf. El., first half; 
Suppl. 244 ; Or. 920). At times {Bac. 393, 428 ff., 
1005 ff. (?); Suppl. 218; Hec. 1192) his characters 
even denounce the inadequacy or falseness of con- 
ventional aocpia. About children, and the intense 
happiness and more intense sorrow which they are 
apt to bring, he writes with peculiar interest {Med. 
1090 ff.; fr. 571, 908, etc.); and he makes a won- 
derful use of children in his most poignant scenes 
{Ale. 394 ff.; Andr., first half; Med., passim, esp. 
1270 ff.; above all, Tro. 700-800). 

We must always remember that Euripides was 
in the first place a dramatist and poet, only in the 
second a philosopher. His habitual subject-matter 
was the heroic saga, which uses supernatural 
machinery as a matter of course ; and, though he 
cannot keep his mind from criticism, both moral 
and intellectual, of this subject-matter, his main 
business was not criticism : it was the writing of 
tragedy. Further, we must not suppose that a 5th 
cent. Greek, who rejected superstition and tried to 
follow (ro4>ia, thereby possessed at once a scientific 
view of the world. He was only one of the pioneers 
who eventually made such a view possible. Euri- 
pides’ habits of often opening with a prologue 
spoken by a supernatural being, and closing with 
the appearance of some god or hero in the air, who 
founds the ritual on which the play is based and 
explains its oXtlov (or legendary origin), belong 
rather to his technique than to his religion. In 
the development of Greek stage-craft they have 
their natural place (see note in J. E. Harrison, 
Themis, 1912, pp. 341-362), and theories which ex- 
plain them away should be read with caution. 
There are real difficulties, and each case requires 
separate treatment, but in general we ought pro- 
bably to realize (1) that an epiphany was an in- 
tegral part of the old sacer Indus from which 
tragedy is derived, and was usual in iEschylus. 
(This can be proved from the fragments.) Euri- 
pides only stiffened the convention and intro- 
duced improved machinery. (2) The epiphany is 
often beautiful and effective even by our standards ; 
in other cases we must try to imagine what the 
effect may have been when the mechanical device 
was new and impressive, and the figure in the 
Divine mask corresponded with the ordinary man’s 
instinctive expectations, and was not in the faint- 
est degree inherently ridiculous. The thought 
of Euripides is in many ways so extraordinarily 
advanced, not only for his own age but for any 
succeeding age, including even that of the ‘ Encyclo- 
paedists ’ (g'.'v.) and the present day, that it requires 
an effort to realize that in other respects he was 
probably, to our ideas, quite primitive and simple- 
minded. He was mystic as well as rationalist ; 
and, while rejecting tlie Olympian mythology and 
the pretensions of the Delphian priests, it is sur- 
prising how often he falls back on some approach 
to the more primitive strata of religious thought. 

Apart from his sheer force of intellect aijd skill 
as a playwright, Euripides’ distinction as a poet 
lies partly in a sincerity which often makes him 
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spoil the liarmony of his work rather than be con- 
tent with mere make-believe, and partly in a 
lyrical gift which can transmute into beauty^ his 
most grisly representations of human sufiering; 
but most of all in his unequalled emotional power. 
It is doubtful if any later dramatist has been born 
to dispute his right to the tremendous title awarded 
him by Aristotle, who calls him, in spite of various 
faults, ‘clearly the most tragic of the poets’ 
{JPoet. 1463a, 30). 

Literature. — See esp. U. von Wilamowitz-Mollendorff, 
Euripi^s* JSerakles, Berlin, 1889, Einleitung; K. Dieterich, 
art. ‘Euripides,’ in Pauly -Wissowa; W. Nestle, Euripides, der 
Diehter (Ur grieck. Au^kldrung, Stuttgart, 1901, also Die 
philosoph, Quellen des Euripides, Leipzig, 1902 ; P. Masqueray, 
Euripide et ses idies, Paris, 1908 ; P. Decharme, Euripide et 
V esprit de son tMdtre, Paris, 1893 ; A. W. Verrall, Euripides 
the Rationalist, Cambridge, 1896, also Essays on Four Plays of 
Euripides, do. 1905, and The Bacchantes of Euripides, do. 1910 ; 
G. Norwood, The Riddle of the Bacchce, London, 1908; G. 
Murray, Introd. essays to his Euripides, London, 1902 (=vol. 
iii. of Athenian Drama, ed. G. 0. W. Warr), and his trr. of the 
Troian Women, Electra, etc-, London, 1902-10 ; and the articles 
in the Histories of Greek Literature (Bergk, Croiset, Mahaffy, 
Jevons, Murray; also in Gomperz, Gre^ Thinkers, Eng. tr. 
1901). Gilbekt Murbay. 

EUROPE. — We have seen (artt. Africa, Asia, 
and Ethnology, §§ 8 and lo) that the Caucasic 
division of mankind was evolved most probably in 
North Africa, whence it ranged in remote times 
eastwards into Asia and northwards into Europe. 
The latter continent was first reached by now 
vanished land connexions, in company with the 
late large Pliocene or early Pleistocene fauna 
whose remains — elephant, hyfena, rhinoceros, hip- 
popotamus, cave-bear, sabre-tooth lion or tiger — 
are found in association with those of early man 
in many parts of South and West Europe. We 
thus get a vast antiquity (estimated by some 
authorities at three or four hundred millenniums) 
for the first arrivals, the men of the Palceolithic, 
or Old Stone, Affe, which nearl;^ coincided with 
the Ice Age, that is, with pre-, inter-, and post- 
glacial times. All were apparently of somewhat 
uniform long-headed type, out showed steady pro- 
gressive developments, both in physical and in 
mental respects, from the rude Chellian and 
Moustierian to the more advanced Solutrian and 
Madelenian epochs. 

The Old Stone Age was followed without any 
clear intermission, certainly without any marked 
break or hiatus (now rejected by all leading paleth- 
nologists), by the Neolithic, or New Stone, Age, 
which had also a very long duration, estimated by 
Sir W. Turner for Scotland alone at perhaps a 
hundred millenniums. Eor a long time Neolithic 
man was also of the same long-headed type, which 
in the Cro-Magnon race of Dordogne reveals physi- 
cal characters that may be called ‘European^ in 
the modern sense of the term. Moreover, Quatre- 
fages, who connects all the human remains, both 
of the Old and of the New Stone Age, with ‘ the 
white type,’ identifies the Cro-Mamon with the 
tall, long-headed, fair-skinned, and blue-eyed Ber- 
bers (Hamites) who still survive in various parts of 
Mauretania. To these Neolithic Afro-Europeans 
are also credited the megalithic monuments — dol- 
mens, menhirs, cycloliths, triliths, harrows, gal- 
gals, nuraghi, talayots — ^which are strewn over 
Iberia, Gaul, Britain, Denmark, and Sweden, and 
which in North Africa range from the Atlantic 
seaboard to Tripolitana. It follows that the men 
of the Stone Ages form the substratum of the 
present inhabitants of South and West Europe, 
and that they are, for the most part, of North 
African origin. 

But before the close of the New Stone Age the 
uniformity of the long-headed type was disturbed 
by the advent of numerous short-headed peoples, 
both in the North-west (Furfuz, Belgium) and in 


the South (Lozbre, Lower Rhone Valley). These 
everywhere intermingled with the earlier long- 
headed type, and later became continually more 
numerous, until, ‘towards the close of the Neo- 
lithic Age in France, the round and medium types 
became eight or ten times more numerous than the 
long in certain parts ’ (P. Salmon, Paces humaines 
prehisiorigues, p. 39). In Britain the earlier long 
barrows are occupied exclusively by long-heads, 
the later round barrows chiefly by round-beads, 
whence Thurnam’s dictum; ‘long barrow, long 
skull ; round barrow, round skull.’ In France 
Paul Raymond, who separates the northern short- 
heads from the southern long-heads by a diagonal 
drawn from Cohentin to the Maritime Alps, has 
recently discovered several short-heads commingled 
with long-heads in the sepulchral cave of Lirae 
(Depart. Gard), and infers that 

‘vers la fin de la p^riode n6olithique vivaient dans le sndest 
de la France des populations dolichoc^phales qui prdsentaient 
les caract^res de la race des Baumes-Chaudes [Cro-Magnon 
type], avec les variations que leur avait imprim^es le croise- 
ment de brachyc^phales iminigr6s* {Revue prihistorique, Jan. 
1906, p. 38). 

As these Southern short-heads appear to have 
penetrated inland by the Rhone Valley from the 
south coast, they too may have come from North 
Africa, where a very ancient short-headed race, 
representing the Libyans proper and ranging into 
the Canary Islands, still forms the substratum in 
Tunisia and Kabylia, and is declared by Collignon 
to be remarkably like the short-headed brown 
French type: 

‘ Si Ton habillait ces hommes de vStements europ^ens, vous 
ne les distingueriez pas de paysans ou de soldats franqais’ 
{UAnthrop,, 1897, p. 424). 

It is generally admitted that the more numerous 
Northern short-heads came from Asia, probably by 
the Danube route, in the Bronze Age some four or 
five thousand years ago. These ranged over a vast 
area in East and Central Europe, and many passed 
westwards through Brittany into Britain, where 
they had been preceded by the Afro-Europeans of 
both Stone Ages. Other Asiatics of a long-headed 
type arrived, also in the Bronze Age, or perhaps 
even earlier, by a northern route, and occupied 
the Baltic lands and Scandinavia, where they are 
now represented by the North Germans and Norse- 
men, of tall stature, fair or florid complexion, 
and blue eyes — Linn^’s typical Homo Europcem* 
Lastly, another branch of these Asiatics, follow- 
ing a southern route through Asia Minor, passed 
into the Balkan region, and thence into the pen- 
insulas of Greece and Italy, where they had been 
preceded by the men of the Stone Ages from North 
Africa. 

We thus see that Europe was first settled in the 
south and west by North African Hamites, who 
came later to be Icnown as Pelasgians in Greece, 
Ligurians in Italy, Iberians in Spain ; in the 
east and north by Asiatics, who may now be called 
Eurasians, since their original domain comprised 
the whole of the Steppe-lands between the Car- 
pathians in Europe and the Pamirs in Central 
Asia (Schrader). They are also commonly called 
Aryans, because all the Eurasians spoke various 
diverging dialects of the long extinct Aryan stock 
language. But it is obvious that, strictly speak- 
ing, ‘ Aryan ’ can he only a linguistic and not an 
ethnical expression, since it was seen above that 
the Eurasians were not of one but of two dis- 
tinct physical types — short-heads and long-heads. 
Hence, when we speak of ‘Aryans,’ we really 
mean very mixed populations of a roughly uni- 
foi'm Caucasic type, and of uniform Aryan speech. 

It is more important to note that these Eurasians, 
coming in the Bronze Age, and consequently more 
highly cultured, and equipped with better weapons 
for warfare, everywhere conquered the ruder Afro- 
European Hamites, imposed their Aryan languages 
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on them, and in the process merged with them into 
various mixed ethnical groups, which differed from 
each other in accordance with their different con- 
stituent elements. Thus was brought about in 
remote pre-historic times the Aryauization of 
Europe, which was so complete that, excluding 
the much later intrusion of the Finno-Tatar lan- 
guages, the only non- Aryan form of speech still sur- 
viving in Europe is Basque {q.v.), which is spoken 
by scarcely 600,000 natives of the Western Pyre- 
nees, and which represents all that remains of the 
old Iberian language, and is distantly related to 
the Berber (Hamitic) still current nearly every- 
where in North Africa (G. von der Gabelenz, M. 
Ghze, Morris Jones, and others). Other survivals 
may have been the Pictish of Britain, since Prof. 
J. RhJ-s thinks that ‘Piets and Iberians belonged 
to one and the same family which I have ventured 
to call Ibero- Pictish’ {Academy, 26th Sept. 1891) ; 
and the Pelasgians of Greece, whom W . Wachs- 
muth calls * ante-Hellenic,’ and of whom Herodotus 
writes that, according to some evidence, ol 
lleXavyoi ^dp^apov 7 Xa>£r<rav lipres (i. 57). For Homer 
these Pelasgians were 5tot {II, x. 429 ; Od, xix, 
177); for Herodotus ‘barbarians’ {loc. cit), and 
for Dionysius Hal. (i. 18 f.) ‘Greeks’ (r6 tQp IlfXacr- 
yiap yipos''^\\7]piK6v), Such apparently contradic- 
tory statements simply mean that, during the course 
of ages, the pre-Aryan inhabitants of Europe were 
gradually absorbed and assimilated by the Asiatic 
intruders of Aryan speech. 

This rapid outline explains and agrees with the 
three great ethnical divisions proposed by Kipley, 
Sergi, and other leading ethnologists for the his- 
torical European populations. These are (I) the 
tall, fair, long-headed northern type, for which de 
Lapouge reserves Linn^’s MoTno Buropceus, and to 
which Kipley applies the term * Teutonic,’ because 
the whole combination of physical characters * ac- 
cords exactly with the descriptions handed down 
to us by the ancients.’ Thus Tacitus: ‘omnibus 
truces et caerulei oculi, rutilae comae, magna cor- 
pora, et tan turn ad impetum valida’ {Germania, 
IV.). — (2) The central zone of medium-sized round- 
heads with light brown or chestnut hair, brownish 
skin, and grey or hazel eyes, the Celts or Celto- 
Slava of Broca, the Ligurians or Arvernians of 
Beddoe, and whom, for want of a better name, 
Kipley calls Homo Alpinus, though also compris- 
ing the Slavs of the eastern plains. These are the 
short-heads both from Africa and from Asia, who 
may be supposed to have joined hands in the central 
European uplands, where are met the most pro- 
nounced round skulls {Jwperhrachycephalic in 'Krol 
and Switzerland). — (3) The southern zone of under- 
sized, pale, black-eyed, and black-haired long-heads, 
who are the primitive Afro-European element in 
Greece, Italy, Sicily, Sardinia, Corsica, Iberia, 
West France, and Britain, and are now generally 
identified with the above-mentioned Pflasgians, 
Ligurians, and Iberians, who were afterwards 
modified by Aryan interminglings, but are grouped 
together by Sergi, Keane, and Kipley as ‘Medi- 
terraneans.’ 

All the present Ary^ized inhabitants of Europe, 
that is, the vast majority, may now be conveni- 
ently tabulated in accordance with these three 
anthropological divisions as follows : 

1. Homo EtmopiBiTS (Teutons) : Swedes, Nonv^egians, Danes, 

Icelanders, Frisians, Korth Germans, Dutch, Flemings, 
most English, Scotch, and Irish, most Kormans and 
Walloons. 

2. Homo Alwnus (Oilto-Slavs) : moat French, Bretons, and 

Welsh, South Germans, Swiss, Tirolese, Austrians, Eus- 
sians, Lithuanians, Foies, Czechs (Bohemians), Croatians, 
Servians, Dalmatians, Montenegrins, some Albanians, 
Bulgarians, and Bumanians. 

8. Homo Mbditbrranknsis (Ibero-Liouro-Pblasouns) : most 
Iherjans (Spaniards and Portuguese), Provencals, Italians, 
Sards, Corsicana, Sicilians, Epirots (South Albanians), 
and Greeks. 


On the linguistic basis the groupings naturally 
vary with the different views taken by philologists 
regarding the order in which the various members 
of the Aryan family branched off from the extinct 
mother-tongue. On this point there is still little 
accord, although, keeping to Europe, it is now gener- 
ally allowed that, of the six recognized branches, 
Hellenic, Slavic, and Lithu-Lettic are more closely 
related one to the other than they are to the Italic, 
Teutonic, and Celtic. We thus get two main divi- 
sions — an eastern and a western — which, with their 
numerous sub-groups, may here be tabulated : 


Eastern 

Division 


Western 

Division 


Aryan Linguistic Family : European Section.^ 
r Hellenic branch I iEolian, Dorian, Ionian, Attic, 
j Romaic, Old Illyrian, Albanian, 

j Lithuanic branch : Lithuanian, Lettic, Pruezi (Old 

• Prussian). 

Slavic branch : Old Slavic, Great Russian, Little 

Russian, Bulgarian, Slovenian, 
Servo -Croatian, Czech (Bo- 
hemian), Polish, Polabish, 

^ Lusatian, Slovak. 

(Italic branch : Iiatin, Oacan, Umbrian, Italian, 

French, Spanish, Portuguese, 
Romansch, Walloon, Ruma- 
nian. 

I Teutonic branch ; Low German Group : Gothic, 

• Old Norse, Icelandic, Danish, 
Swedish, Frisic, Platt-Deutsch, 
Dutch, Anglo-Saxon, English. 

Sigh German Group : Old, 
Middle, and New High Ger- 
• man, Thuring^an, Swabian, 

Swiss, Tirolese, Austrian. 

1 Celtic branch ; Q Group : Old Irish, Irish, Gaelic 
(Erse), Manx. 

P Group : Welsh, Cornish (ex- 
tinct), Low Breton. 


Besides the already mentioned Basques, the only 
non-Aryans now in Europe are the Baltic and 
other Finns, the Lapps, Samoyeds, and Mag- 
yars of Hungary, now assimilated to the normal 
European type but still speaking a Ugro-Finnic 
language, the Osmanli Turks, also largely Euro- 
peanized but not Aryanized, and lastly a few 
Kirghiz (Turk!) and iS^almuk (Mongol) nomads in 
Astrakhan. All these arrived from Asia in rela- 
tively late historic times, and can in no sense be 
regarded as European aborigines. Respecting the 
Finns— about the others there is no question — ^it is 
important to note that the views formerly held 
regarding a western extension of the Finnic race 
over the whole of Europe and the British Isles are 
now exploded. 

‘Despite the fact that all the Finns are distinctly round- 
headed, they w'ere identified first with the long-headed cave- 
men, who retreated north with the reindeer, as was the 
favourite hypothesis, and then with the early neolithic races 
who were also long-headed. Elaborate but now forgotten 
essays were written by learned philologists to establish a 
common origin of the jl^sque and the Finnish tongues, which 
have nothing in common, and half the myths, folklore, and 
legendary heroes of the western nations were traced to Finno- 
Ugrian sources ’ (Keane, Man Past and Present, p. 334). 

In fact, recent research has shown that the ad- 
vent of the Finns in Finland itself dates only from 
about the new era, and the men of the Bronze 
Age in this region were not Finns but Teutons 
(A. Hackmann, Die Bronzezeit Finnlands, 1897, 
passim), Tacitus (Germ, xlvi.) does not know 
whether his Fenni (Ptolemy’s ^Ivpoi) were Germans 
or Sarmatians (Slavs) ; but the reference to the 
children’s cradles suspended from the branches of 
trees shows that they were the XKpi$l(fnvoi of Pro- 
copius {de Bell, Goth. ii. 15), and the Scride-Finnas 
of King Alfred {Orosius, i. 12), that is, the Lapps, 
who are still always called Finns by the Nor- 
wegians. 

During the slow process of fusion between the 
Afro-European indigenes and the Eurasian in- 
truders, their relmous notions also became neces- 
sarily intermingled, so that the pre-Christian forms 
of belief were all of a mixed character like those 
described in art. Aborigines. Even after the 
fusion, further interminglings took place through 


1 For detail!, see art. Ethnology, § to. 
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infiltrations from Egypt and Persia, and, more 
especially, from the Semitic world. Nor were 
these later infinences confined to the contiguous 
Hellenic and Mge&n lands, but were carried by 
the Phoenician seafarers westwards to Iberia and 
the British Isles, where they are reflected in the 
national legends and even in the very language of 
the Celtic-speaking natives of Ireland, e.g. Bal 
Dhia dhuit, ‘God Baal to you’; and there is a 
district near Cork which is still called Beal-atka- 
magh-adhoir, * Field of the worship of Baal.’ Else- 
where this Baal-cult was associated with phallic 
rites, as in Phoenicia. 

To discriminate between all these heterogeneous 
elements is no longer possible, though it seems 
safe to say that the higher forms — the Olympian 
deities and personifications of the natural forces — 
came in with the more cultured Eurasians, and 
were by them superimposed on the rude animism 
and the chthonic gods of the Afro-Europeans, 
while the mysteries and degrading rites of the 
Cabiri, of Dionysus, Astarte, and the worshippers 
of Mithra and Isis (these twice expelled from Rome), 
were admittedly of Oriental origin. Thus the 
compound forms Dyaus-pitar, ZeO-xdrc/), Dies-piter 
(Jupiter), show at once, that Jove was already 
dominant before the Aryan dispersion, and con- 
sequently came in with the Eurasians, by whom 
his supremacy was spread north, through Lithu- 
ania (JUiewas) to Scandinavia (T^r), Germany (Zio), 
and west to Britain (A.S. Tiwesdceg^ Eng. Tuesday 
= ‘ day of Tfu ’) and Ireland, where dia retains all 
the associated meanings — ‘ sky,’ or ‘ heaven,* ‘ day,’ 
and * god.’ On the other hand, Jove’s counterpart, 
the goddess Ertha [Herthus^ Earth)^ was clearly 
an Afro-European divinity, since she was wor- 
shipped with human sacrifices (not customary 
with the Vedic and other proto-Aryans), and has 
been identified with Rhea, Ops, Demeter, Cybele, 
and other distinctly chthonic divinities. But she 
was early added by the Eurasians to their pan- 
theon, for Tacitus tells us {Germ, xl.) that the 
Angli (Continental English) ‘Herthum (variant 
Erthum), id est, Terram matrem, colunt.* He 
adds that the rites observed in her honour on an 
island in the ocean (Riigen?) concluded with the 
sacrifice of the attendant slaves, whom the lake in 
her hallowed grove {castum nemus) ‘ swallowed up.’ 
With this should be compared the orgies practised 
by the Corybantes in honour of Cybele, daughter 
of Terra, or Terra herself, in Phrygia and Thrace, 
whence her worship passed into Greece (Eleusinian 
mysteries), and thence into Italy, where her shrine 
was annually cleansed by the waters of the river 
Almo, just as Ertha’s chariot and raiment were 
cleansed in the above-mentioned lake at the foot 
of a high cliff* which to this day is called ‘ Hertha’s 
rock.’ The Italic ‘Ertha’ was called Bona Dea, 
and her non- Aryan origin is admitted, as is also 
that of the Irish chthonic goddess M6rrigan, the 
‘Great Queen,’ who has been identified with 
Cybele. 

That human sacrifices, apparently unknown in 
the Aryan cradle-land, were everywhere practised 
by the Eurasians in their new western homes, that 
is, were adopted from their Afro-European pre- 
decessors, is evident from Cmsar’s account {de Bell. 
Gall. vi. 16) of the frightful holocausts in Gaul, and 
from many other less familiar indications. From 
Tacitus we learn {Germ, ix.) that ‘ deorum maxime 
Mercurium colunt, cui certis diebus humanis quo- 
que hostiis lit are fas habent,’ this Mercurius being 
the Wodan or Odin of the Germans and Scandi- 
navians (as seen in the English Wednes-day)^ and 
the Greek who, Herodotus tells us, was 

specially worshipped by the Thracian kings (v. 7). 
In Rome, sexagenarians were called senes depontani, 

‘ old bridge-castaways’; because old people, when a 
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bridge was finished, were thrown into the water as 
a sort of bridge-toll to appease the offended river- 
god for this intrusion on his domain. The tribute 
had to be paid not once only, but every year, and 
it was a function of the Vestal Virgins to throw 
the depontani into the river. Later, for the living 
victims the so-called argei — rush or straw figures — 
were substituted as ^Qpriscorum virorum simul- 
acra. The statement that the ‘sexagenarii de 
ponte dejiciebantur ’ occurs in Festus, quoted by 
Ihering in The Evolution of the Aryan^ p. 356. An 
echo of the practice, which appears to have been 
wide-spread, survives in the Wendland district of 
Hanover on the Elbe, formerly inhabited by Slavs 
(Wends), but now by Low Germans, who declare 
that their exhortation, Jcruup unner, hruup unner^ 
de Welt is di gram (‘ creep under, creep under, to 
thee the world is [now] grim’), ‘was once used as 
a prayer [encouragement] when the old people 
were thrown from the bridge into the water^ {io.). 
Bridge-building was a matter of such importance 
to the community that a priest called Skpontifex,^ 
or ‘bridge-maker,’ was appointed to superintend 
the works, and he gradu^Iy became the head of 
the priestly order, the Pontifex Maximus — title 
which still survives as that of the Roman Pontiff', 
whence Longfellow’s 

< Well has the name of Pontifex been given 
Unto the Church’s head, as the chief builder 
And architect of the invisible bridge 
That leads from earth to heaven ’ (Golden Legend, v.). 

We are told by Tacitus {Germ, xxxix.) that the 
Semnones, who occupied a vast domain between 
the Elbe and the Oder, opened their national 
assemblies with horrible barbaric rites at which a 
human victim was immolated publice^ that is, 
on behalf of the people. Even sail, or widow - 
burning, which was post- Vedic in India and un- 
known to the Greeks, Romans, and Celts, w^as 
practised both by the Slavs and by the Germans. 
After her husband’s death the wife mounted the 
pyre — ^not, however, as an act of heroic devotion 
and a voluntary immolation, as amongst the later 
Hindus, but because she had, nolens volens, 

*to share the fate of all the other possessions which were sent 
into the grave of a deceased man, i^erhaps under the impression 
that he could make use of them in the other world ; perhaps 
because the idea that they should fall into other hands was 
repugnant to him. Besides his weapons, his horse, his slaves, 
and his bondmen, his wife also was sent after him ’ (Ihering, op. 
p. 31). 

In Greece we bear little of human offerings, 
which seem almost excluded by Herodotus, who 
asks (ii. 45) ; ‘ If even animals, except hulls, swine, 
calves, and geese were unlawful, kws hr o5ro4 (the 
Hellenes) ApGpibirovs dtfoiev ? ’ It was far different in 
Norseland, where the custom was universal till 
the introduction of Christianity, and was even 
observed, or at least threatened, by way of retalia- 
tion, by the first converts in Iceland. In the 
year 1000, the champions of the old faith having 
offered up two men to the gods, calling upon 
them not to let Christianity overrun the land, 
the Christians retorted that they too would make 
an offering of two men. 

*<‘The heathens,” they said, “sacrifice the worst men, and 
cast them over rocks or cliffs; but we shall choose the best 
men, and call it a gift for victory to our Lord Jesus Christ”* 
(Oraigie, The Religion of Ancient Scandinavia, p. 68 f.). 

In the same spirit, but on the opposite side, the 
Norwegian king Olaf T^ggvason (998) threatened 
a great immolation, saying : 

‘ I will not choose thralls or criminals, but will select the most 
distinguished men to give to the gods ’ (ih. p. 58). 

So in Denmark, at the great national gathering 
held every nine years, a holocaust was made of 
ninety men, with as many horses and dogs. In 
the Swedish chronicles it is recorded that one of 
iWalde {Etymol. Wdrterb. der lat. Sprache\ Heidelberg, 
1910, p. 698 f.) holds that the pontifex was the ‘performer of 
holy things.’ The question is fully discussed in art. Bribgb, 
vol. ii. p. 866. 
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the early kings was made a ‘humt-offering* to 
Odin in order to end a famine caused by his ^ack- 
ness in keeping up the sacrifices, while another | 
king immolated nine of his sons in succession to 
Odin, to obtain long life for himself. Lastly, it 
is related in the Guta Saga that the people of the 
island of Gotland 

‘ sacrificed their sons and daughters and their cattle. All the 
land had its highest sacrifices with folk (= human beings), as 
also had each third (of the country) by itself * (t6. p. 67 f.). 

For the western Celtic world reference has 
already been made to Csesar’s account of the in- 
human Gaulish holocausts made in huge wicker- 
work images on special occasions. But at all 
times such offerings were customary. People 
stricken with illness, engaged in warfare, or ex- 
posed to other risks, 

* offered, or promised to offer, human sacrifices, and made use 
of the Druids as their agents for such sacrifices. Tlieir theory 
was that the immortal Gods could not be appeased unless a 
human life were given for a human life. In addition to these 
private sacrifices, they had also similar human sacrifices of a 
public character* (Anwyl, Celtic Religion^ p. 60 f.). 

Such rites must have also prevailed in Britain, 
as may be inferred from the incident mentioned 
by Nennius, who tells how Vortigern, when build- 
ing a fort, was much annoyed by the spirits run- 
ning off with the stones, and was advised by the 
Druids to kill a fatherless boy and sprinMe his 
blood upon the foundations of the hnilding. So in 
Ireland such ofterings were not merely threatened, 
as in Iceland, but actually practised by the early 
Christians. Some of the legendary underground 
fiends that went about at night pulling down the 
walls of churches erected during the day were so 
troublesome that it was found necessary to revive 
the old heathen methods of protection, by burying 
alive a man, woman, or child under the founda- 
tions. 

* Tradition says that St. Columba, thus tormented, buried St. 
Oran, at bis own request, under the monastery of Iona* (Bon- 
wick, XrUh Druids^ p. 90). 

It matters little whether this actually occurred 
or not, since the mere mention of it as a possibility 
shows that the early Christian writers were aware 
of the pagan custom, for which there is in any 
case abundance of collateral evidence. 

Thus in the Dinnsenehus it is stated that to Orom Cruach, the 
chief Irish deity, his votaries offered ‘ the first-bom of all off- 
spring and the first-born of their children ’“probably a Phoeni- 
cian practice (cf. Dt 1231). in an old poem on the Fair of 
Tailtenn, St. Patrick is described as preaching against the burn- 
ing of firstlings ; on the summit of Sliabh Crooabh, ‘ Hill of the 
Deadly Spear,’ there is a ruined altar where the victims of the 
gods were immolated ; and the early Christian Ouldees (g.v.), 
the successors of the pagan Druids, are strongly suspected of 
having offered human sacrifices. 

^ If the proto- Aryans adopted these revolting prac- 
tices from the Afro-European aborigines, which 
seems scarcely open to doubt, they made ample 
amends by the introduction of two social institu- 
tions—monogamy and patriarchy — which in pre- 
Christian times helped more perhaps than all else 
to raise the ethical standard to a higher level in 
Europe than in any other part of the world. No 
doubt the Eurasians were not all monogamists at 
first, since polygamy was lawful and practised by 
their rulers. But the great hulk of the immigrants 
were monogamists, whether on principle or because 
they could not afford the luxury of many wives. 
Moreover, the marriage relation received religious 
sanction, which was even compulsory in certain 
cases, and already in pre-historic times the whole 
of Aryanized Europe appears to have been mono- 
gamous. The business part of the transaction 
varied considerably ; in Kome the bride brought 
the (tos to her husband, while the Germans and 
Sips brought the doivry, the Brautgahe, to the 
bride, that is, bought her, as we see in the case of 
Vladimir the Great (988), who forcibly abducted 
m undowered Byzantine princess, and then paid 
her relations for her; cf. Tacitus: ‘dotem non 
uxor marito, sed uxori maritus offert’ (Germ, xviii.). 


But such details made little difference ; and, when 
we find monogamy the rule amongst the early 
Eurasians and later universal, we recognize in the 
fact the same moral conception of the marriage 
laws 

* which places them so far higher than all contemporary nationa 
of antiquity. In this respect the Aryans are proved to have 
been a civilized nation of the first rank* (Ihering, op. dt. p. 30). 

No less beneficial was the patriarchy, with de- 
scent through the male line, which everywhere 
superseded the earlier and ruder matriarchy, with 
descent through the female line, and for the first 
time established the family, as now understood, on 
a solid foundation, by the marriage contract. Ke- 
cently Lamprecht has proved (Deutsche Gesch, i. 
[1890]) that long before the dispersal the proto- 
i^yans had reached the patriarchal state through 
the matriarchal, which implied the absence of mar- 
riage, and under which the children belonged to 
the mother, the father not being considered be- 
cause unknown. With the introduction of marri- 
age the maternal yielded to the paternal right, 
and to the father, who now asserts himself, belong 
the children and the mother herself. It was under 
this patria potestas that the Eurasians entered 
Europe, where, consequently, no trace now sur- 
vives of the primitive matria potestas. The pater- 
familias^ whose antiquity is shown by the archaic 
form familias for the later/amife, ruled supreme, 
and in Borne enjoyed the power of life and death 
over all the household — over the famuli, that is, 
the slaves or servants (cf. the Oscan famel^ 
famulus, and famelo = * family \ It was his inte- 
rest to maintain order amongst these famuli, with 
whom were included his own wife and children, 
and thus was gradually organized the family 
circle, as we now see it, throughout the Aryan 
world. This could never have been under the 
matriarchal system, which prevailed amongst the 
early^ Eurafricans, as it still does amongst many 
primitive peoples. We see the results in the high 
esteem in which the domestic virtues were held by 
the Komans under the kings and during the Ke- 
public (Lucretia, Virginia), and by Germans in the 
time of Tacitus, although here the picture may he 
somewhat heightened as an object lesson for the 
decadent Komans under the Empire. Still it is a 
beautiful picture applicable even to present times 
(‘Numerum liberorum finire . . . flagitium habe- 
tur^), and concluding with the memorable words 

* plusque ibi honi mores valent quam alibi bonae 
leges ^(Gerw. xix.). 

In GB^ (vol. i. p. viii) Frazer writes that Hhe 
superstitious beliefs and practices which have been 
handed down by word of mouth are generally of a 
far more archaic type than the religion depicted 
in the most ancient literature of the Aryan race.’ 
So true is this, that all folklorists now admit that 
the whole of Europe was choked with such rank 
imdergrowths before the arrival of the Eurasians, 
who, so far from eradicating them, added greatly 
to their number by fresh importations from Central 
Asia. Here and there it is possible to distinguish 
[ between the old and the new, as in the case of cer- 
I tain spells and spooks characteristically European, 

I but in most instances it would be futile to attempt 
to draw any dividing line between western and 
! eastern popular notions, which might have sprung 
up on any soil. Thus witchcraft, lycanthropy, the 
evil eye, and wind-raising range from Ireland with 
I little interruption to Malaysia, and hence might 
have been either brought with them by the proto- 
Aryans or else picked up in their new homes. 
Even the strange observance of the fire-dance, 
which from its very nature might he supposed to 
be restricted in time and place, was already 
known to the ancients and practised by the Hir- 
pini (Sabines), as it also was by the now extinct 
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Catawbas of North America, and still is by the 
Bulgarians, the Japanese, the Hindus, the Tahi- 
tians, and the Fijians of the Central Pacific Ocean. 
Similarly, all sorts of fire-myths are met with, 
from the Promethean in Hellas to that of the ex- 
tinct Tasmanians, who had no fire at all until two 
natives, standing on a hill, threw it about like 
stars. 

* After this no more was fire lost in our land. The two black- 
fellows are in the clouds ; in the clear night you see them like 
stars. These are they who brought fire to our fathers ’ (Brough 
Smyth, Ahor. of Viet., Melbourne, 1878, ii. 461). 

A closer parallel is the wax effigy of a person, 
by means of which he was done to death at a 
distance— a practice found almost everywhere in 
Europe. The process as described by Ovid {Ep, 
vi. 91) — 

‘ Devovet absentes, simulacraque cerea figit, 

Et miserum tenues in jecur urget acus ’ — 

is exactly the same as that adopted by the hapless 
Princess Caroline to encompass the death of the 
Prince Regent. 

‘She made a wax figure as usual, and gave it an amiable 
addition of large horns ; then took three pms out of her gar- 
ment and stuck them through and through, and put the figure 

to roast and melt at the fire. . . . Lady says the Princess 

indulges in this amusement whenever there are no strangers at 
table ; and she thinks her Royal Highness really has a super- 
stitious belief that destroying this effigy of her husband will 
bring to pass the destruction of his Royal person ’ (S. Olerici, A 
Qtieen of Indiscretion, F. Chapman’s English ed. 1907). 

So in Boss-sbire the rudely shaped image of the 
person aimed at 

‘ is stuck all over with pins and thorns and placed in a running 
stream. As the Image is worn away by the action of the water 
the victim also wastes away with some mortal disease. The 
more pins that are stuck in from time to time the more ex- 
cruciating agony the victim suffers. Should, however, any 
wayfarer discover the eorp (effigy) in the stream, the spell is 
broken and the victim duly recovers* (Haddon, Magic and 
Fetishism, p. 20). 

In the Isle of Wight the plan is to put a slug 
under a flower-pot, fix it there with a pin or a 
needle, and leave it to die, when the victim also is 
sure to die. 

‘ Our early Teuton forefathers,’ remarks F. York Powell (in 
Beligious Systems of the World, London, 1901, p. 279), ‘were 
influenced % anthropomorphism and animism,, and thought 
that inanimate objects, as stones, stars, and the elements, and 
organisms such as trees, fishes, birds and beasts, were possessed 
of spirits akin to their own.’ 

From this root-idea, which belongs to all primi- 
tive systems (see art. Ethnology, § 9 ), sprang 
those countless hosts of invisible beings, some 
good, some bad, some harmless, who have through- 
out the ages filled the upper, the terrestrial, and 
the lower regions, and whose numbers were greatly 
increased by the ancestor - worship which was 
highly chai*acteristic of the proto-Aryans. As 
these immigrants failed to sweep away the lower 
forms of animism (see above), so the Christian 
system not only left the spirit-world untouched, 
hut enlarged it with Lucifer and his fallen angels, 
and with those woXKd and 7ry€ijfw.ra dKdd- 

ttpra whose name was ‘ Legion ’ (Mk 5®). Satan and 
Beelzebub were also recognized, and, demonology 
having thus received a new lease of existence, it is 
not surprising that it should continue to flourish 
throughout Christendom down to the present day. 
Its name is still ‘ Legion,^ as we read in the Ltfe 
and Works of Robert Burns (ed. R. Chambers, 
1851, p. 10), wdiere Betty Davidson, who lived in 
the family, 

‘had the largest collection in the country of tales and songs 
concerning devils, ghosts, fairies, brownies, witches, warlocks, 
spunkies, kelpies, elf-candles, dead-lights, wraiths, apparitions, 
cantraips, giants, enchanted towers, dragons, and other 
trumpery.’ 

Nor does this exhaust the list, which further 
includes banshees, leprechauns, cluricauns, good 
people {Duine Matha), tylwytli-teg or Fair Family, 
tyloethod, Cyweraeth, morrigans, phookas, pixies, 
spooks, spectres, sprites, nickers or water-kelpies, 
bogles or hugils, hug-hears, hug-a-bos, goblins, 
hobgoblins, fays, ogres, duzes, dwarfs, lubber- 


fiends, pucks, trolls, nissens, damhests, daraavoi, 
rotri, korils, korigans, naiads, nymphs, dryads, 
sylphs, wer-wolves, vampires, and no doubt many 
more local and personal Gespenster and ‘familiar 
spirits ’ (cf. Socrates), so that some parts of Europe 
are said to be more thickly peopled with these 
invisible spirits than with human beings. And 
Sir Conan Doyle writes {Sir Nigel, 1908) that 

‘in those simple times [14th cent.] the Devil raged openly upon 
the earth ; he stalked behind the hedge-rows in the gloaming ; 
he laughed loudly in the night time; he clawed the dying 
sinner, pounced upon the unbaptized babe, and twisted the 
limbs of the epileptic. A foul fiend slunk ever by a man’s side 
and whispered villainies in his ear. . . . How could one doubt 
these thing:s, when Pope and priest, scholar and king were all 
united in believing them, with no single voice of question in the 
whole wide world ? ’ 

Then, as the majority of the spirits were 
dangerous or ill-disposed, all kinds of devices were 
naturally invented or developed to thwart their 
designs and the machinations of those supposed 
to be in league with them (see artt. Demons and 
Spirits). Thus arose those otherwise unaccount- 
able charms {carmina), spells, incantations, divi- 
nations, reading of horoscopes, fortune-telling, 
ordeals, duels, and especially that sinister belief 
in witchcraft (g'.v.) which fooke out again and 
again throughout mediaeval times, and led to the 
perpetration of unspeakable horrors by religious 
and other fanatics. It is scarcely three centuries 
since Janies I., the author of a special work on 
Demonology, put two hundred wretched victims of 
the craze, along with a noble and learned phy- 
sician, to a horrible death on the charge of having 
‘ raised the wind ’ against the coming of his Nor- 
wegian bride. Whoever wants to understand the 
full essence of this frightful blend of foulness and 
ferocity should read Canth’s official revelations of 
the witchcraft mania, which did not receive its 
death-blow till the judges of the ecclesiastical 
courts were themselves struck at by their victims 
under torture (see Manzoni, I Fromessi Sposi, 
Turin, 1827). 

Fear in high places thus removed one great 
evil, but left others which still persist, and all of 
which have a religious basis. Such is the duef 
Avhich is the last surviving form of the ordeal in 
Europe. Its great antiquity is shown by its 
archaic Latin form duellum, of which helium is a 
much later modification (cf. Hor. Od, ill. v. 38, 
‘ pacem duello miscuit ’). The ordeal itself, that 
is, the A.S. orddl, the Germ. Urteil, and Lat. 
judicium Dei, persisted under various forms from 
the earliest times far into mediaeval Europe, as 
seen in Shakespeare’s Richard XU, i. 2, where 
allusion is made to the test of touch to which sus- 
pected murderers were subjected. At their contact 
the wounds of their victims were supposed to bleed 
afresh. The close association of these ordeals 
with early religious beliefs, as pointed out in art. 
Attstralasia, is clearly illustrated in the pagan 
Anglo-Saxon corsned, under which an accused 
person was required to swallow a piece of bread 
or cheese execrated by the priest. If he did so 
easily, he was innocent ; if with an effort, guilty : 
and it may easily be supposed that, in persons of 
weak nerves, the awe of the surroundings might 
produce the effort, even in the case of guiltless 

E ersons. In Christian times the corsned, like the 
re, 'water, and so many other unpleasant ordeals, 
was still continued, tne consecrated wafer being 
now substituted for the execrated bread (see, fur- 
ther, artt. Duelling, Ordeal). 

A still more striking instance of the fusion of 
the old and new systems is afforded by the mixed 
or muddled religious notions prevalent amongst 
the European gypsies, more especially those of 
Hungary and Austria, who have for some genera- 
tions been nominal Christians, mostly Roman 
Catholics, but also Orthodox Greeks in some dis- 
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tricts. But none of them is quite dear about the 
presiding deity, though the prevalent idea is that 
the dethroned ruler, the baro puro dewelj ‘ great 
old god,^ has long been dead, and that the world is 
now governed by his son and successor, the dikno 
tamo dewel, the ‘small young god,’ i.e, Jesus 
Christ. Another theory is that the first stiU lives, 
and has only abdicated in favour of the second. 
Others, again, hold that the old god is really dead, 
but that the younger is not his son, but the son 
of a carpenter, having, like Jupiter, usurped the 
throne on which he is now seated. He controls 
the elements, and is not a beneficent deity, since, 
like Saturn, he ‘ devours his children,’ i,e. allows 
them to die. He also has fits of spite and anger, 
when he sends down thunder and lightning, snow, 
rain, and hail, which destroy their crops, burn 
their villages, and cause many other disasters. 
These gypsies can scarcely be said to have any 
religion properly so called. They do not worship 
the old or the new god, they have no kind of rites 
or ceremonies, and their heng^ or devil, is borrowed 
from the Christians. But 


‘they believe in omens and prognostications; they give credit 
to the existence of ghosts and spectres, are afraid of the per- 
nicious influence of the evil eye, and object to having their 
TOrtrait taken lest they might be bewitched ‘ (Featberman, 
Dravido-TuranianSf p. 604). 

In these respects the eastern gypsies differ in no 
way from their western kindred, or from the great 
bulk of the uneducated classes in every part of 
Europe. The Irish peasantry have endless magic 
cures for rheumatism, jaundice, whooping-cough, 
toothache, and other ailments. 

Edith Wheeler tells (Occult Review, iv. [Nov. 19061) that the 
jaundiced are ‘mended’ by being taken three times over water 
running south. The whooping-cough is stopped by taking 
the ijatient to a child that has never seen its father, and let- 
ting it breathe three times over the sufferer and ‘ the cure will 
work.* On a headland in Co. Glare there is an old altar, and 
near it a pool of fresh water and a ‘ bed of atones ’—the saints’ 
bed— |to which the pilgrims come and walk round three times ; 
and, if a child of stunted growth be carried round in the same 
way and then dipped in the pool, it will grow up properly, if 
the little fishes come to the top of the water. 

So in Co, Mayo there is a well from which no woman, though 
perishing with thirst, would dare to draw water until certain 
rites are performed with a new-born babe, else it would turn to 
worms and blood. In the same district another well is visited 
by women who come to pray for the sick. ‘ They go round the 
wen seven times on their knees, while telling their beads. If 
at the conclusion of their devotion any living thing is seen in 
the well their prayer is answered. I have seen a poor woman 
toeelmg for hours over the well with hands clasped, and gazing 
wth agonized anxiety into the clear water ’ (Sir H, Blake, in 
Man, 1901, no. 11). 

Here is an Irish charm for the toothache j * May the thumb of 
chosen Thomas in the side of guileless Christ heal my teeth 
without lamentation from worms and from pangs,’ again show- 
ing the blend of old pagan and Christian traditions. The 
strange keeninga of professional mourners at funerals are also 
very ancient, and certainly pre-Christian, if not pre-Aryan. 

Certain observances, which later acquired a 
reli^ous character or became associated with 
magical agencies, were originally of a purely prac- 
tical nature. Such were the totem and tabu (see 
art. Aitstealasia) ; so also the inspection of the 
enteails of birds and cattle for divination purposes 
in Greece, Rome, and Etruria had a similar utili- 
ta^ian object, as already recognized by Democritus, 
who thought that not the pleasure of the gods, 
but the healthiness of the climate and the richness 
or poverty of the soil, were indicated by the con- 
dition of the intestines of the animals living in the 
district : 

* Tftuli genus, et earum rerum, quaa terra procreet, vel uher- 
tatem, vel tenuitatem; saluhritatem etiam, aut pestilentiam 
extis significari putat’ (Cicero, de Mv. ii. 80). 

This view is rejected by Cicero but adopted and 
revived by Ihering {loc, cit.), who concludes gener- 
auspices— the study of the exta, 
the flight and song of birds, i.e, the ‘avium voces 
volatusque,’ as in Tacitus, Germ, x., the feeding of 
poultry (tripudia), and so on— 
ewe their origin to practical, essenMally secular purposes. 
The rel^ouB i4ea was in the b^inning utterly foreign t» toem. 


and has been added, as was the case with so many other 
primitive institutions, after they had lost their original and 
practical meaning.’ 

Those who reject this explanation can take 
refuge only in the notion that in remote antiq^uity 
the people believed that the deity revealed him- 
self in the belly of an ox (‘ interesse deum singulis 
pecorum fissis’) (Ihering, p. 370). This is, in fact, 
the natural evolution of such practices, since primi- 
tive man must at first have been much more con- 
cerned with the quest of food and other material 
considerations than with costly and elaborate re- 
ligious ceremonies (see, further, artt. Divination). 

Some of the methods of divination are of great 
age, and may well have been brought by the proto- 
Aryans from their Asiatic homes. Such is that of 
the early Germans which is described by Tacitus, 
Germ, x., and is exactly like one practised by the 
Scythians, as in Herodotus, iv. 67. The ancient 
oracles have long been silent, but their voices, the 
messages from above, seem still to linger in the 
thunder-cloud, in the lightning-flash, in the sough- 
ing of the winds, and especially in the church 
bells, which, like the holy water, are potent, when 
blessed, to dissipate foul weather and to scare the 
evil spirits riding in the gale. 

It is the blessing, the consecration, which endows 
the bell, the Agnus Dei, the scapular, and other 
such talismans with their mana, their supernatural 
virtue (see artt. Melanesia and Austealasia), 
and has caused Hartland to declare that ‘all re- 
ligion is saturated with magic.’ Certainly the 
belief in magic influences is still universal in 
Europe, and Haddon does not hesitate to declare 
that ‘ four-fifths of mankind, probably, believe in 
sympathetic magic’ {qp. cit, p. 2). By sympathetic 
is meant what Frazer calls contagious magic, which 
1 requires, if not actual contact, at least some 
material connexion between the person and the 
I object operated upon. A few hairs, nail-parings, 

I a drop of blood, clothes, personal ornaments, any- 
1 thing will snf&ce, not only to cause death, but also 
to produce any other desired effect. Thus in 
i England 

‘ a girl forsaken by her lover is advised to get a lock of his hair 
and boil it ; whilst it is simmering in the pot he will have no 
rest. In certain parts of Germany and Transylvania the clip- 
pings of the hair or nails, as well as broken pieces of the teeth, 
are buried beneath the elder tree which grows in the court- 
yard, or are burnt, or carefully hidden, for fear of vritehes ’ (i&. 
P-8). 

To this, perhaps, may be due the strange ob- 
jection some people have to being overshadowed 
by an elder-tree, one of which the present writer 
had to remove from his garden to oblige a super- 
stitious neighbour. 

All kinds of magic processes are adopted as 
counter-charms against the baneful effects of the 
evil eye ig.v.)y the dread of which is universal in 
Italy. Any reputed and Pope Pius the 

Ninth himself was one — causes a general stampede 
should he appear in a crowded street, and, ‘ ever 
since the establishment of the religious orders, 
monks have had the special reputation of possess- 
ing the fatal influence’ [ib. p. 34). It is perhaps 
the very oldest superstition of which there is dis- 
tinct record. It was known not only to the Greeks 
and Romans (Plutarch), but even to the early 
Egyptians, one of whose most common amulets 
was the so-called * Eye of Osiris.’ 

* These mystic eyes were worn equally by the living and the 
dead as amulets; it being natural, from the associations of 
homoeopathic magic, that representations of the eye itself 
should have been considered potent amulets against its malign 
influence’ (i6. p. 35 ; cf. also JSRB iiL 482 f.). 

And of Cond of the * Hundred Battles,’ a legend- 
apr Irish hero, it is related that he always kept 
his right eye closed, because its glance was found 
to be fatal to any one falling under its baneful 
influence. 
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As a rule, any one might practise magic if only 
he or she knew how. But there were specialists 
— ^medicine-men, shamans, Bruids, magicians, sor- 
cerers, wizards, witches, wise women, and others — 
who transmitted their lore to their disciples. All 
had to undergo a severe probation, in which long 
fastings provocative of visions seem to have played 
the chief part. Amongst the Finns and Lapps 
they were constituted in societies or colleges 
which, like those of the Koman and Etruscan 
augurs and haruspices, exercised considerable in- 
fluence even in political matters. But after the 
suppression of the order of Bruids (q,v,) by the 
Emperor Claudius, such societies were never re- 
constituted in Aryan Europe, and their place was 
later taken by the Christian hierarchy. Never- 
theless, C. G. Leland refers to some such associa- 
tion that still persists in Tuscany, which, however, 
is shrouded in much mystery. Its professors, 
mostly women, are said to meet in secret and, like 
the Anatolian Yezidis, to observe some old-time 
rites, and to dispense charms and spells to their 
followers {Etruscan Roman Remains in Popular 
Tradition), 

It may be mentioned in this connexion that the 
term sacerdotes occurs more than once in Tacitus 
{Germ, x., xi.), although we learn from other 
sources that the Germans had no distinct order of 
priests like the Celtic Bruids. Thus Csesar states 
positively {de Bell, Gall, vi. 21) that the Germans 
‘ neque Bruides habent . . . neque sacrificiis stu- 
dent.’ Yet Tacitus calls his sacerdotes ‘ministros 
deorum,’ and adds that they kept order and con- 
trolled the proceedings in the public assemblies. 
On the other hand, we know from the sagas that 
amongst the pagan Scandinavians there was no 
distinct priestly caste, but that the priestly and 
civil functions were vested in the same person — 
the king, earl, or district chief, spoken of as ‘ ruler 
of the sanctuaries,’ or go’^ii from po'5, ‘ god,’ like 
the English ‘divines’ from root divus, deus. It 
appears, also, that women, to some extent, acted 
as priestesses, although their precise relation to 
the priestly chiefs is not clear. The office was 
hereditary, and, as the go'^i was both a chief and 
a priest, 

*the name did not disappear with the adoption of Christianity 
. . . though it naturally lost its religious associations and 
thenceforward denoted only the recognized leader in the vari- 
ous districts * (Craigie, op, cit, p. 66). 

About the Celtic Bruids, their status and func- 
tions, much diversity of opinion still prevails, the 
reason being that the term itself covers three dif- 
ferent classes, at least in Gaul and Britain. By 
Caesar these are all merged in one, the Bruidic as 
opposed to the militai^ order ; but they are care- 
fully distinguished by Biodorus, Pliny, and especi- 
ally Strabo (after Posidonius), who speak, as we 
still do, of the Bruids proper, the vates (seers), and 
the poets (bards). The Bruids were rather philo- 
sophers and theologians than priests, though they 
had to be present at the sacrifices. They taught 
Pythagorean doctrines, and the immortality of the 
soul through transmigration, to their disciples 
gathered in caves and secluded groves where tree- 
cult may have still survived, and where, in any 
case, high honour was paid to the oak and to its 
parasite the mistletoe, the emblem of love, which 
still plays a part in our Yule-tide festivities. 
Csesar {de Bell, Gall, vi.) says that these arcana 
came to Gaul from Britain, whither the Con- 
tinental Bruids resorted to complete their educa- 
tion. So in later times the first dawnings of the 
new learning came also from Britain and Ireland 
(Pelagius, John Scotus Erigena, founder of the i 
Scholastic philosophy). The true priests were the 
^atesy who performed the sacrifices which, till sup- 
pressed by the Roman Emperors, were marked by 


features of a peculiarly atrocious character. They 
practised divination . 

‘ by the slaughter of a human victim, and the observation of 
the attitude in which he fell, the contortions of the limbs, the 
spurting of the blood, and the like,* this being ‘ an ancient and 
established practice’ (Anwyl, op. dt, p. 46). 

Lastly, the hards {q.v,) were minstrels and poets, 
often retainers of powerful chiefs, whose heroic deeds 
they sang, thus stirring up fierce rivalries between 
neighbouring clans and septs. But they were also 
peacemakers, and would at times step in between 
hostile tribes, and, like the Sabine women, induce 
them to stop the fight, A volume would scarcely 
suffice to state the contradictory views held regard- 
ing the Irish Bruids, bards, brehons (legislators), 
ollauilis (teachers), and others, all of whom, accord- 
ing to the bias or ignorance of the writers, receive 
indiscriminate praise or vituperation as priests, 
philosophers, astronomers, minstrels, poets, learned 
doctors, law-givers, or physicians, or else as char- 
latans, impostors, astrologers, sorcerers, necro- 
mancers, magicians, and so on. Eugene O’Curry, 
who knew them best, declares that 
* there is no ground whatever for believing the Druids to have 
been the priests of any special positive worship * ; 
while E. Ledwich tells us confidently that 
’the Druids possessed no internal or external doctrine, either 
veiled by symbols, or clouded in enigmas, or anj’’ religious tenets 
but the charlatan erie of barbarian priests and the grossest gen- 
tile superstition ’ (Anti^ities of Ireland, quoted by Bonwick, 
Irish X>ruids, p. 36). Of. also MacCulloch, Rel, of Arte. Celts, 
1911, passim. 

Hence Bonwick (p. 23) shrewdly remarks that 
‘it is as easy to call a Druid a deceiver as a politiciau a traitor, 
or a scientist a charlatan, and a saint a hj’^pocrite.’ 

One thing is clear, that Bruiaism was not re- 
moved by Patrick, who i*ather 

‘ engrafted Christianity on the pagan superstition with so much 
skill that he won the people over to the Christian religion 
before they understood the exact difference between the two 
systems of beliefs ; and much of this half pagan half Christian 
religion will be found, not only in the Irish stories of the Middle 
Ages, hut in the superstitions of the peasantry of the present 
daj' ’ (ib,p. 29). 

The Finns and Magyars call for no special refer- 
ence, since the former have long been Lutherans, 
the latter Roman Catholics. But the Lapps, al- 
though now also Christians, still cherish many old 
heathen notions. At one time they were noted 
shamanists and magicians, and the expression 
‘Lapland witches’ became proverbial, although 
there were no witches but only wizards in the 
country. Their idea of an after-life is extremely 
crude, and many still bury, instead of banking, 
their money, in the belief that it will be found 
useful in the next world. 
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A FT Keane 

EUSTATH I U S. — Eustathius, bishop of Sebaste 
in Armenia, was regarded as the apostle of mon- 
asticism in the northern part of Asia Minor. 
Probably he was the author of a work on the 
ascetic life attributed to St. Basil {Gonstitutiones 
Asceticm, see Garnier’s Introd. to the Benedict, 
ed. of St. Basil’s works). For these reasons he 
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deserves more generous treatment than he has 
generally received at the hands of ecclesiastical 
historians. 

Enstathins appears to have been the son of 
a bishop, Eulalms (Soz. iv. 24. 9 ; Socr. ii. 43, 1), 
and was born about A.D. 300. He was the pupil 
of the heresiarch Arius in Alexandria (Hasil, 
B'pp. 223, 224). He does not appear to have been 
profoundly influenced by his master’s dogmatic 
teaching. He acquired, while in Egypt, a great 
admiration for the lives of the early hermit ascetics. 
On his return to Asia Minor he commenced to 
ractise asceticism in a manner which brought 
im into conflict with his father, Bishop Eulalius 
(Socr. ii. 43. 1), and earned him a reputation as a 
dangerous man (Basil, Ep. 223). He gathered 
round him a considerable band of disciples, known 
as Eustathians, who perhaps exaggerated his 
ascetic practices and teaching. They, though 
apparently not Eustathius himself, came under 
the censure of the Council of Gangra (341 ?). There 
is no suggestion that they were regarded as dog- 
matically unsound ; what was objected to was the 
severity and uncatholic nature of some of their 
forms of asceticism, and the extreme, puritanical 
narrowness of their efforts to make the clergy in 
gperal conform to their standard. Eustathius 
himself must either have been opposed to this 
exaggeration of his teaching or must have disas- 
sociated himself from his followers, for, in or about 
A.B. 356, he became bishop of Sebaste. A few 
ears later his intimate friendship with St. Basil 
egan (Basil, 223). 

He was at this time noted as an able preacher, | 
a man of exemplary life (Soz, iii. 14. 36), and a 
leader of ‘ very excellent monks ’ (viii. 27. 4). He 
founded his a ^reat house for strangers 

and hospital for the sick, in Sebaste (Epiph. Eaer, 
Ixxv. 1), and placed it under the charge or monks. 
This was the model of St. Basil’s more famous 
institution in Cmsarea. Although he lived through 
the stormy period of the Arian and semi-Arian 
controversies, his interest in dogmatic questions 
appears to have been small. He probably believed 
that some satisfactory middle way could be dis- 
covered, and wished to be left in peace to perform 
his practical work. He signed, without apparently 
realizing his inconsistency, the creeds or Ancyra 
(A.D. 358), Seleucia (359), Constantinople (360), and 
Lampsacus (364) (see Arianism). It was this 
indifierence to the importance of the dogmatic 
issues at stake that was the cause of his quarrel 
with St. Basil. The great metropolitan was not 
the man to spare an opponent, ana Eustathius has 
suffered in the estimation of ecclesiastical historians 
by the account which is given of him by his former 
friend, after the rupture. We last hear of Eus- 
tathius, then an old man, in Basil’s Ep, 263, 
written A.D. 377, and we may suppose that his 
death took place shortly after this date. 
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EUTH ANAS I A. — Introductory, — Euthanasia 
may be defined as the doctrine or theory that in 
certain circumstances, when, owing to disease, 
senility, or the like, a person’s life has permanently 
ceased to be either am*eeable or useful, the sufferer 
should be painlessly killed, either by himself or by 
another. 

The discussion of the subject, especially from the 
standpoint of Applied Ethics, is exceedingly diffi- 


cult for several reasons. In the first place, it may 
easily be misconstrued as a mere recommendation 
of suicide or of the wholesale murder of aged or 
infirm people. Secondly, the effect of such a 
doctrine on weak or unbalanced minds, incapable 
of weighing aright the conditions which may be 
held to render death more desirable than life, is 
very apt to be pernicious. Thirdly— and this is the 
greatest difficulty of all — there are obvious and 
important obstacles in the \Y®'y of any practical 
application in a modern civilized community. In 
order to make euthanasia in any sense a legal pro- 
ceeding, one would he obliged to encounter, not 
merely prejudices or even time-honoured religious 
beliefs, but the healthy and moral feeling that 
human life is too sacred and valuable to be taken 
except under a few very definite conditions. In 
other words, euthanasia would constitute a new 
form of justifiable homicide, and, unless most 
strictly regulated, would lead to an appalling in- 
crease in sundry forms of crime already far too 
common. Thus, 'if it were legally recognized that 
an infant afflicted with an incurable hereditary 
disease, or with idiocy, might be put to death, a 
new excuse for infanticide — terribly prevalent, as 
is well known, in the case of illegitimate children— 
would at once be provided. Suicide also — for the 
most part a mere act of insanity, rashness, or coward- 
ice— would be likely to become more common than 
it now is if, for instance, persons suffering from a 
disease known or supposed to be incurable were 
rather encouraged to take their life than discour- 
aged from such a procedure. 

On the other hand, we can hardly refuse to 
recognize that an application of the doctrine of 
euthanasia would provide a solution for many grave 
problems which the modem State is obliged to face. 
Take a single example, already incidentally men- 
tioned. In all communities a great number of 
children are born seriously defective in body, or 
mind, or both. Although a certain proportion of 
these can be cured by proper medical attention, 
many cannot, by all the resoxirces of modern 
surgery and medicine, be made normal ; and this 
applies especially to those who are more or less 
completely idiotic. Many of these unfortunates 
are not so obviously abnormal as to make their 
condition plain to a casual observer, and, especially 
among the poorer classes, they are frequently 
treated almost as fully rational beings and allowea 
to mingle with the community at large and even 
to propagate their kind. The only substitute for 
euthanasia here is segregation and training, an 
able argument for which was put forward some 
years ago by an eminent worker in that field, 
M. W. Barr, of the Pennsylvania School for Feeble- 
minded Children.^ This writer draws attention 
to the excellent results produced, within his own 
experience, in a large number of cases, by in- 
dustrial training in properly-conducted institutions. 
His claim is that the feeble-minded can be made 
actually useful, as many of them have considerable 
physical skill, and that their lives are far from 
unhappy under such conditions. But he freely 
admits that it is only by careful segregation and 
training that sxich results can be accomplished ; and 
this obviously involves heavy expense of all sorts, 
including the diverting of the abilities and energies 
of a number of physicians, etc., from other fields 
of activity. Whether, even in the most favourable 
cases, the result is adequate may be questioned ; 
and this leaves out of account many individuals 
whose mental disabilities afitbrd little or no hope 
of any considerable improvement. A carefully 
controlled system of euthanasia, on the contrary, 
would eliminate the more hopeless cases at once. 

But in the very necessity of controJ lies the 
1 IJB viii. 481, 
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great, if not the fatal, difficulty. Supposing all ob- 
jection removed to the taking of life otherwise than 
in battle, self-defence, or capital punishment, there 
would still remain the fact that life is, so to speak, 
a valuable asset, and the question as to where, in 
any conceivable community, an authorit;;^’- could be 
found competent to decide whether a given indi- 
vidual deserved to live or not, and to carry out the 
decision in practice. Apart from all purely moral 
considerations, if we treat the matter as one of 
mere calculation, it is obviously most difficult, if 
not impossible, to judge whether a helpless cripple, 
known to possess considerable intellectual powers, 
is or is not more of a burden to the community by 
reason of the constant attendance he will require 
than of benefit to it because of his possibilities of 
brain- work. And, even were this difficulty over- 
come, we should still have to deal with the vexed 
question of the limits of the State’s functions ; for 
by no means all thinkers, even of those farthest 
from extreme Individualism, are disposed to allow 
to any State such wide authority in matters of 
life and death. Thus Sidney Ball, a writer of 
rather decided Socialistic tendencies, holds that 
‘the real danger of Collectivism is . . . that it 
would be as ruthless as Plato in the direction of 
“social surgery.”’^ When to these theoretical 
difficulties are added the certainty of most em- 
phatic opposition from all religious bodies, the 
protests — ^less worthy of respect, but still to be 
reckoned with — of the more squeamish kind of 
humanitarianism, and the great likelihood, already 
referred to, of abuse in practice, it is obvious that 
any extended application of this doctrine is, at 
present at least, out of the question. This goes a 
long way to account for the extreme paucity of 
literature on the subject in recent times. So far 
as the present writer is aware, no important work 
by any modern author deals at any length with the 
topic. ^ And, as a matter of historical fact, euthan- 
asia has never been put into practice. W e intend in 
the remainder of this article to give a brief account 
of certain approximations to it which have existed 
or still exist, and of the views of those writers— 
mainly ancient — ^who have upheld some form of it. 

I. Non-civilized communities. — One of the most 
noteworthy features of savage and barbarian, as 
opposed to civilized, society is the relative unim- 
portance of the individual as compared with the 
community. This is seen, for example, in the 
frequency of various forms of human sacrifice, which 
apparently shock no one, and are often accepted 
quite calmly by the victim himself ; in the absolute 
obedience of most, if not all, savages to the elaborate 
and often irksome tabus affecting marriage, the 
obtaining, preparation, and consumption of food, 
and other essential acts of life ; and, most clearly 
of all, in the practice of a sort of crude euthanasia. 
This is generally the result of economic forces. 
When the available food-supply is limited, the 
numbers of the eommimity must also be kept 
within bounds ; and, if the population becomes too 
large, the least necessary members are simply got 
rid of. These are generally young children or very 
old people (cf. artt. Abandonment and Ex- 
posure, vol. i. p. 8). Perhaps the most striking 
example of this primitive application of economic 
laws, regardless of individual feelings, comes from 
the South Seas, where infanticide — usually a matter 
for the individual or the family* — \vas actually 
enforced by law under the native chiefs. 

Moral Aspects of Socialism,’ vi. 813. For Plato’s 
views, see below, p. 600. 

2 One or two writers have used the word * euthanasia ’ to mean 
simply * dying* well,’ t.«. in such a manner as to conduce to 
happiness hereafter. This has, of course, nothing to do with the 
present subject. 

5* JP.p., among the Wa-Giriama of Brit. E. Africa * women wHl 
sometimes, after deserting their husbands, kill their children 


‘The Polynesians,* says R. L. Stevenson, a competent and 
sympathetic observer, though not a professed anthropologist, 
‘ met this emergent danger (of famine) with various expedients 
of activity and prevention. . . . Over all the island world, 
abortion and infanticide prevailed. On coral atolls, where the 
danger was most plainly obvious, these were enforced by law and 
sanctioned by punishment. On Vaitipu, in the Ellices, only two 
children were allowed to a couple ; on Nukufetau, hut one,’ l 

That this arose from no callousness on the part of 
the natives is very clearly shown by the instances 
he gives of their almost absurd fondness for children. 
It would be quite wrong, again, to accuse of wanton 
cruelty those tribes who kill or abandon aged 
people who are no longer able to get food, or to 
march, if the tribe is nomadic. To give an ancient 
example of an island race following this custom — 
iElian tells us® that among the Sardinians men of advanced 
age used to be killed with clubs by their own sons ‘because 
they considered it disgraceful that a man should continue to 
live when exceedingly old {kCav wcpyj^ptav).’ 

Neither these Sardinians nor their modem parallels 
are to be condemned for cruelty to infants or old 
people. The proceeding, revolting enough to our 
feelings, arises from a simple perception of the 
fact that the necessities of life are too scarce for 
those members of the tribe to he fed who cannot 
supply themselves and will never, or not for a long 
time, be able to do so. The methods of getting 
rid of them — clubbing, leaving to starve, and the 
like — are often brut^S ; this, however, is not de- 
liberate cruelty, but is due partly to the inability of 
the undeveloped mind to realize another’s sufferings, 
partly to quasi-religious beliefs. Thus, the horror 
of shedding the blood of a member of the tribe 
goes far to explain the seeming inhumanity of 
leaving a helpless person to starve, rather than 
killing him quickly.* 

Such ‘social surgery’ we may call the public 
application of euthanasia. With regard to its 
private application, it should be noted that suicide 
is rare among uncivilized peoples as a rule, and 
naturally we do not get examples of savages killing 
themselves as a result of an abstract belief that 
death is better than life, generally or in particular 
cases. To call it unknown among savages is, how- 
ever, as erroneous as the opposite view that it is 
more common among them than among civilized 
peoples.** Some races, as the Andamanese and 
Central Australians, seem never to have heard of 
it ; others believe it will be punished in the next 
world (Dakotas, Kayans), or treat it as an offence 
against the chief or king (Dahomey) ; while others 
regard it as an indifferent, or at most a foolish, 
action (Accra, Pelew Islanders, Chippewayas), or 
even as conducive to future happiness (Eskimos of 
Davis Strait). Some cases may be classed as genu- 
ine euthanasia. Thus, among the Karens of Burma, 
‘ if a man has some incurable or painful disease, he says in a 
matter-of-fact way that be will hang himself, and he does as he 
says, *5 

But, on the whole, the natural love of life is strong 
in savages, although, as we have seen, the vague 
sense of the importance of the community may at 
times overpower it. 

2. Greece. — Passing now to ancient civilization, 
we have to note in the case of the Greeks a twofold 
exemplification of principles which may be roughly 
identified with euthanasia : first, in the practice of 
certain States ; second, in the precepts, often actu- 
ally followed, of not a few philosophers. 

(1) For many reasons — not least among them 
being the reverence of the Greeks, on the whole, 
for (3d age — ^we hear little of old people being put 

to avoid having to band them back to their father’ {JRAl xli 
[1911] 24). This apparently is done with impunity. 

1 In the South Seas, 1901, pt. i. ch. v. 

2 Var. Mist. iv. 1. 

3 See, further. Post, Grundrisa der ethnolog. Jurisprudenz, 
Oldenburg, 1894-95, i. 174, ii. 11, 43, 

4 Steinmetz ap. Westermarck, MI ii. 229; Post, op. ciL ii. 344 ff. 

5 Westermarck, MI iL 231. Many other examples are given 
in the same chapter. 
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to death. There is, however, a curious story ^ that, 
in Kos, 

‘ very old men come together garlanded as Jf to a banquet, and 
drink hemlock (xiavetov [the famous narcotic poison ^=Conium 
maculatum]), when they realize that they are incapable of doing 
anything useful to their fatherland.’ 

Passing over this case of voluntary euthanasia, 
which may or may not be genuine~for ,(Elian 
clearly thinks more of edification than of historical 
verity, and Strabo is doubtful about it — we must 
next consider that State which, more than any 
other, claimed and exercised absolute power over 
the lives of its citizens— Sparta, Plutarch® gives 
us the following information : 

‘ The father had no authority to rear his child, when bom, but 
brought it to a place called the Lesch6 ; here the elders of his 
tribe sat and examined the infant. If it were well-made and 
strong, they hade him rear it, and apportioned to it one of the 
9000 allotments of land ; hut, if it were feeble and ill-shaped, 
they sent it to the so-called Place of Casting-out (* AnoBer 
chasm near Mt. Taygetos,— considering that for a child ill-suited 
from birth for health and vigour to Uve was disadvantageous 
alike for itself and for the State.’ 

By this rigid elimination of weaklings, combined 
with a rough kind of eugenics,^ Sparta endeavoured, 
and for several generations successfully, to main- 
tain a high standard of physical efficiency. Other 
States were less scientific ; generally speaking, the 
parents of a child could choose whether or not they 
would rear it ; if for any reason it was not thought 
desirable to let it live, it was simply exposed, with 
certain precautions, one gathers, to keep its ghost 
from being troublesome. Examples of this are 
wearisomely frequent in New Comedy, and are 
often found in earlier drama. ^ But this is not 
euthanasia ; it is a mere shirking of parental re- 
sponsibility. Also, it did not necessarily result in 
the death of the infant, which might be found still 
alive, and in such a case became, it would seem, 
the absolute property of the finder.® 

As to suicide, Plato ® appears to be in accordance 
with popular feeling when he mentions as justi- 
fiable causes intolerable pain or disgrace. W e hear 
very little of it among the Greeks, from Homer 
down to the end of the Persian Wars. In a some- 
what doubtful passage of the Odyssey (xi. 271 tf.), 
Epikaste (=Jocasta) hangs herself on learning of 
her unconscious incest ; but the suicide of Ajax 
seems to belong to the non-Homeric tradition. 
One curious instance, which reminds us of Hindu 
satif is the self-immolation of Euadne on the pyre 
of her husband Kapaneus ; ^ while, among historical 
examples, we may cite the suicide of Pantitas, one 
of the two Spartans who survived Thermopylae, as 
a result of his disgrace ; ® and of Themistoeles, to 
avoid fighting against his f ello w-country men.® But 
in Athens at least, although the regular form of 
capital punishment was enforced suicide, self- 
destruction in general was looked upon with dis- 
favour, perhaps from fear of the dead man's ghost ; 
at any rate, the right hand of the corpse was severed 
before burial,^® with which custom we may compare 
the mutilation (jMurxaXtoTMcis) of a murdered man by 
his sixers. 

(2) The philosophers, and especially the later 
schools (Stoic, Epicurean, etc.), were interested 
chiefly in the question of suicide ; of euthanasia in 
other forms we hear little, Plato, however, whose 
model State is to a great extent an idealized form 
of the constitution of Sparta, is in favour of a some- 


1 JEl. iii. 37 ff. ; Strabo, x. 6, p. 486. 

2 Vita Lycurgi, ch. xvi ; cf. Grote, Hist of Greece^ pt. ii. 
ch. vi. 

8 Plut. qp. eU. ch. xv, 

4 Of. Eur. ion, 19, 897 ; Menander, ’Eirirp^. 26 (van Leeuwen): 
Ter. Jieaut 629, 649, etc. » v 

6 Soph. Oed, Tyr. 1022 ff. ; Men. l.c, 

* Lam.ix. 873 0 ; cf. Stallbaum, ad loc. 

I ® Herod. viL 232. 

»Plut. Ftta Themist 81 j Aristoph. Equit. 83. 

19 JEechinei, in Ctesiph. p. 636. 

n Soph. jBI. 445 ; jEsoh. Choeph. 437 ; and Comm, ad loco. 


what ruthless application of the principles under 
discussion to weakly children and also to invalids. 

* The children of inferior parents, and any maimed offspring of 
the others, they (the Guardians) will secretly put out of the way 
{KOLTOJCfivitovcrtv) as is fitting,’! 

are his words on the subject ; and a later passage 
seems also to sanction abortion {fidXta-Ta fikv fuqb* els 
4>Qs iKtpipnv fjLTjdi 7' Sp \ih. 461 C]) in the case 
of a woman not of the approved age-class for child- 
bearing. Not dissimilar views were held by Aris- 
totle,® in whose ideal State maimed children are 
not to be reared, and abortion may occasionally be 
practised. Later, however, the prevalence of ex- 
posure drew forth strong protests against the custom 
from Musonios® (1st cent. A.D.). With regard to 
other applications of euthanasia, Plato considers 
that inv^ids ought not to be kept alive by an ela- 
borate regimen, but allowed to die, as they are 
quite unable to attain to the higher developments 
of either mind or body.** Cf. art. Suicide. 

3. Rome. — With regard to the Romans, there is 
almost nothing to add. Their philosophy was 
borrowed entirely from Greece, and was for the 
most part either Stoic or Epicurean. The former 
school inspired most of the famous suicides, such 
as Cato of Utica ; hence Shakespeare’s references® 
are really to the results of a foreign teaching. In- 
fanticide and abortion are also ofiences of compara- 
tively late date. Neglecting myths, mostly of 
palpable Greek origin, one hears of the former as 
early as the comedies of Plautus * — but the char- 
acters in these are Greek; and it is under the 
Empire ^ chiefly that we hear of wholesale avoid- 
ance of maternal responsibility. The potestas of 
the father, however, was supreme, and without 
his formal recognition of a child it was not reared. 

5. Judaism. — It is to the credit of the Jews that 
we hear nothing of such practices among them, 
owing partly to their strong desire for ofispring,— 
causing them to rear even a child blind or other- 
wise helpless from birth, — partly to their regard for 
human life, and partly to the fact that the patria 
potestas did not, at least in the times of the later 
Kings, extend to life and death.® Suicide, though 
not formally prohibited,® seems to have been rare ; 
the denunciations of it which we find in Josephus 
{BJ III. viii. 5) and in various Rabbis are not based 
on anything in the OT. 

6. Christianity. — Christianity, however, soon 
after its inception, set its face sternly against all 
forms of self-destruction. The NT, indeed, does not 
expressly forbid it, and several of the early Fathers 
justify it in a few cases ; but from St. Augustine 
onwards the Sixth Commandment has been re- 
garded as covering suicide as well as murder, while 
St. Thomas Aquinas {Summa^ II. ii. 64, 5) de- 
nounces it as (1) unnatural, being contrary to the 
charity which every man bears towards himself ; 
(2) an offence against the community ; (3) a usurpa- 
tion of God's power to kill and make alive— argu- 
ments of which the second is Aristotelian, ^ and the 
first derived, it would appear, ultimately from 
Plato {LawSi Zoc. cif.).i® Other forms of euthanasia 
are equally opposed to orthodox Christianity, at 
least as heretofore stated, owing to its enormous 
emphasis on the value of the individual. It is 

1 Rep. V. 460 0 ; cf. 459 D, 461 B, C, and App. iv. in vol. 1. of 
Adam’s edition. 

2 Polit. 13356, 19 ff. 

8 Stob. Floril. Ixxv. 16 and Ixxxiv. 21. 

* Rep. ill 406 Off. 

6 Cf. AnL and Chop. rr. xv. 87 ; Macbeth, v. viii. 1. 

9 E.g. the Cistellaria. 

7 Juv. vL 694 ff., and many other passages. 

8 See, e.g., Dt 2 li 8 ff.. 

9 Apparently it was not regarded as an offence ; e.g. Ahitho- 
phel IS ‘buried in the sepulchre of his father’ exactly as if he 
had died a natural death (2 S 1728). 

10 De Civ. Dei, i. 17 1 U Arist. Eth. Eie. v. 1188a. 9- 

12 See, further, on the Jewish and Christian attitude towards 

suicide. Kim, PRE^ xviii. [1906] 169 f. 
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perhaps from this source that Islam borrows its 
prohibition of suicide. 

The practice of modern civilized States is for the 
most part in accordance with this doctrine, even 
where not actually dictated by it. Thus, the 
medical profession traditionally keeps a patient 
alive as long as possible, although an exception has 
sometimes oeen made in cases of hydrophobia, 
where, as readers of George Macdonald will re- 
member, smothering used formerly to be resorted 
to.^ The law of murder, again, does not take any 
account of the physical or mental condition of the 
victim ; and suicide is a legal felony. Theoretical 
writers are less uncompromising. Thus Sir Thomas 
More represents suicide as occasionally practised 
in Utopia — indeed he may be regarded as a 
euthanasiast. 

‘ But yf the disease be not onelye uncurable, but also full of 
continuall payne and anguishe ; then the priestes and the 
magistrates exhort the man, seinge he is not hable to doo anye 
dewte of lyffe, and by overlyvinge his owne deathe is noj’some 
and irkesome to other, and grevous to hiraaelfe, that he wyl 
determine with himselfe no longer to cheryshe that pestilent 
and peineful disease,' etc.2 

Among the morbidities of the inferior type of 
pessimist we may note a tendency to glorify volun- 
taj^ death, as in the well-known lines of Thomson 
{City of Dreadful Nighty xiv.) : 

‘ This little life is all we must endure ; 

The grave’s most holy peace is ever sure/ 
and the following lines. But the greatest member 
of that school, Schopenhauer, regards it as defeat- 
ing its own ends, 3 since it is not a denial but an 
assertion of the will to live, the great obstacle to 
moral freedom. Hume’s famous Essay was directed 
against the older objections to it, and declared it 
to be no dereliction of duty, human or Divine. 
Despite the classical argument of Kant,^ most 
writers on Ethics would probably agree in sub- 
stance with Paulsen® that to refrain from it in 
great bodily or mental anguish may be heroic, hut 
is no definite duty ; ‘ Heldentum ist nicht Pflicht.’ 
But, as has been already remarked, euthanasia in 
general has received little if any discussion. See, 
further, art. Suicide. 

Literature.*— E. Westermarck, Jf/, London, 1908; F. 
Paulsen, System cfer Ethik^^ Berlin, 1894 ; A. Schopenhauer, 
Studies in Pessimism^ Eng. tr.J* by T. Bailey Saunders, London, 
1892; I. Kant, Metaphysik der Sitten, last vol. of Werke, 
Berlin, 1907 ; D. Hume, Essay on Suicide^ vol. iv. p. 535 of 
the Boston ed. of his works, 1864, For ancient views, see also 
L. Schmidt, Etkik der alt. Griechen^ Berlin, 1882, esp. vol. ii. 
pp. 104, 137 ; E. Zeller, JEfist. o/ Philosophy, Eng. tr. (several 
edd.), for views of the various schools ; extracts from original 
texts in Ritter-Preller, flist. Philos. Greece^, Gotha, 1898. 

H. J. Rose. 

EUTYCHIANISM.— See Monophysitism. 

EVANGELICAL ALLIANCE. —This is an 
association of Evangelical Christians of different 
countries and speaking different tongues, united 
for the avowal and promotion of Christian union 
and the advancement of religious liberty. It owed 
its origin to a wide-spread and growing desire in 
Protestant Christendom for closer fellowship among 
true believers holding to the same essentials (3 
faith, and desirous or bearing visible witness to 
their obedience to the Lord’s prayer, ‘ that they all 
may be one ; as thou. Father, art in me, and I in 
thee’ (Jn 17^^). The union of Christians of differ- 
ent denominations in the formation of some of the 

t reat Foreign Mission Societies, as the London 
ociety and the American Board of Commissioners 
1 J^hert Falconer f ch. 16, p. 249, ‘ Standard Library ’ cd. 

3 utopia, pt. ii ch. vii. * Of Bondemen, sicke persons,* etc. 
(p. 122, Cambridge ed.). 

8 Essay on Suicide ; cf. Die Welt als WiUe tmd VorsteUunff^, 
Leipzig, 1844, 1, § 69. 

regards self-preservation as ‘the first, if not the 
highest, duty of man,’ and says of suicide : ‘ The destruction of 
the moral subject in oneself is tantamount to a driving out of 
the world, so far as in one lies, of Morality itself.* He awds that 
It involves the despising of man in general (hotno noumenon) as 
represented in one^s own person. 

» JSf Atfc, ii. 101 £f. 


for Foreign Missions, and in the work of the Bible 
and Tract Societies as well as in the great Con- 
ventions, had demonstrated the possibility of the 
Alliance. 

1. Organization. — The Alliance was organized 
at an enthusiastic meeting in Freemasons’ Hall, 
London, August 19-23, 1846. Other meetings had 
prepared the way, especially those held in Glasgow, 
August 1845 ; in Liverpool, October 1845 ; and in 

I London, Ifebruary 1846. The Convention in 
London, August 19, 1846, adopted the name and 
defined the Alliance as a ‘ confederation.’ It was 
attended by 800 delegates, representing 50 denomi- 
nations. Among those who took an active part 
were the following divines from Great Britain : 
Revs. Edward Bickersteth and Lord Wriothesley 
Russell (Anglicans) ; Dr. P. Steane and Hon. 
Baptist W. Noel (Baptists) ; Drs. Thomas Binney, 

J. Angell James, Leifchild, and John Stoughton 
(Independents) ; Drs. Jahez and W. M. Bunting 
and William Arthur (Methodists) ; Drs. Chalmers, 
Candlish, Guthrie, and Norman MacLeod (Presby- 
terians). America was represented by Drs. Samuel 
H. Cox and William Patton; Germany, by Dr. 
F. W. Krummaclier and Professor Tholuck ; 
France, by Revs. Adolphe Monod and Georges 
Fisch; Switzerland, by Professor La Harpe and 
M. Lombard. 

The British branch, having its office at 7 Adam 
Street, Strand, London, has been the most active, 
and deferred to as the parent branch. Other 
branches were established in Germany, France, 
Switzerland, Holland, Denmark, Sweden, Italy, 
Hungary, Greece, the United States, Canada, and 
among the Protestant missionaries of India, Japan, 
and other mission lands. 

2 . Aims. — The primary aim was to give expres- 
sion to the substantial unity existing between 
Evangelical believers and to cultivate brotherly 
love. The Alliance is a voluntary association, 
not intended to create a new ecclesiastical organi- 
zation. It is a union of Christian individuals, not 
a union of Churches. It claims no legislative or 
disciplinary authority, and disavows all thought 
of interfering with the loyalty of members to their 
respective denominations. The secondary aim, 
the spread of the principles of religious toleration, 
was incorporated in the proceedings of the first 
Conference, and given more full expression in 
resolutions passed at the General Conference at 
Paris, 1855. The Alliance is the only associa- 
tion which has made this a distinct aim of its 
organization. 

The doctrinal basis of the Alliance is set forth 
in nine articles adopted at the London meeting of 
1846, which are as follows : 

(1) The divine inspiration, authority, and sufficiency of the 
Holy Scriptures. 

(2) The rij^ht and duty of private judgment in the interpreta- 
tion of the Holy Scriptures. 

(3) The Unity of the Godhead and the Trinity of the Persons 
therein. 

(4) The utter depravity of human nature in consequence of 
the Fall. 

(5) The incarnation of the Son of God, His work of atonement 
for the sins of mankind, and His mediatorial intercession and 
reign. 

(6> The justification of the sinner by faith alone. 

(7) The work of the Holy Spirit in the conversion and sancti- 
fication of the sinner, 

(8) The immortality of the soul, the resurrection of the body, 
the judgment of the world by our Lord Jesus Christ, with the 
eternal blessedness of the righteous and the eternal punishment 
of the wicked. 

(9) The divine institution of the Christian ministry', and the 
obligation and perpetuity of the ordinances of Baptism and 
the Lord’s Supper. 

These principles, while they were not framed to 
do so, actually exclude the Unitarians (art. 3), the 
Friends (art. 9), and the Roman Catholics (artt. 
2, 6). The motto of the Alliance expresses well 
its spirit : Unum corpus sumus in Christo-— yif ^ are 
one body in Christ. 
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3 . Modes of operation. — The Alliance has 
sought to accomplish its work mainly in three 
ways: through the Week of Prayer, General 
Conferences, and eflbrts to put a stop to religious 
persecution. 

(а) Annual Week of Pmyer.— This institution 
was first proposed at a meeting of the Alliance 
at Manchester, 1846, in a resolution urging ‘the 
friends of the Alliance throughout the world to 
observe the first week of January as a season for 
concert in prayer on behalf of the objects con- 
templated by the Alliance.’ Some years later 
the Alliance broadened its programmes in answer 
to an appeal from English and American mission- 
aries in India. The British branch issues this 
year (1912) its 65th programme of topics. These 
topics have included Union with Christ, Thanks- 
giving for various benefits, and Prayer for Home, 
City, and Foreign Missions, for nations and their 
Eulers, for the Y.M.C.A. and Schools, for the 
Family, the Observance of the Lord’s Day, and 
other subjects. The Week of Prayer, observed 
in cities and hamlets in all parts of the Christian 
world and in missionary territory, has, without 
a question, exercised a profound influence in pp- 
moting the spirit of brotherly love and cordial 
co-operation among ministers and laymen of the 
different Protestant communions. 

( б ) Conferences , — National or Local Conferences 
have been held every year by the British branch, 
and biennially by the American branch, 1875-1893 
(with several intermissions). The international or 
General Conferences, ten in number, have been 
held in London, 1851 ; Paris, 1855 ; Berlin, 1857 ; 
Geneva, 1861 ; iVmsterdam, 1867 ; New York, 
1873; Basel, 1879; Copenhagen, 1884; Florence, 
1891 ; London, 1896. The meetings have been 
called by agreement of the branches, and the 
entertainment of the delegates and the carrying 
out of the programme have been left to the branch 
within whose bounds the Conference met. The 
topics discussed have included: reports of the 
religious condition of the nations ; the conflict of 
Christianity with infidelity, Romanism, and super- 
stition ; the practical and humanitarian enter- 
prises of the Church; Christian education and 
revivals. The London Conference in 1851 pro- 
bably included representatives of more Protestant 
denominations than had ever sat together since 
the Reformation. The Conference in New York 
was the most largely attended and widely influ- 
ential religious gathering held up to that time 
in the United States. The large number of foreign 
scholars and ministers who attended it was in- 
comparably above the attendance of foreign dele- 
gates at any convention of any kind held up to 
that time in the Western World. This result was 
largely due to the eflbrts of Dr. Philip Schaff, who 
made four journeys to Europe to present invitations 
to attend the meeting and to arouse interest in it. 

The Alliance has received the recognition of 
crowned heads and of the President of the United 
States. Frederick William iv. of Prussia autho- 
rized the invitation to meet in Berlin, was present 
at one of the sessions, and accorded a reception to 
the members at Potsdam. The King and Queen 
of Denmark, the Crown Prince and Princess, and 
the King and Queen of Greece attended some of 
the meetings of the Copenhagen Conference. The 
President of the United States, Mr. Grant, and 
the Vice-President, Mr. Colfax, by their signatures 
endorsed the objects of the Alliance and the invita- 
tion to the meeting in New York ; and President 
Grant, surrounded by the members of his Cabinet, 
gave the delegates to the New York Conference 
a reception at the White House. The then king 
of Italy sent a cordial letter of greeting to the 
Conference in Florence. 


(c) 0'p‘position to persecution, — In its earliest 

eriod an eloquent appeal was made by Merle 

’Aubign5 in behalf of the German Lutherans of 
Russia, and at the same time an appeal was made 
for the oppressed Armenians. Early cases of suc- 
cessful intervention were the release, through an 
appeal to the Grand Duke, of the Madiai family of 
Tuscany (1852), imprisoned for reading the Bible 
and holding religious meetings; and the release (in 
1863) of Matamoras, Carrasco, and their friends 
in Spain, who were thrown into prison and con- 
demned to the galleys for the same reason during 
the reign of Isabella. The Alliance interceded for 
the Methodists and Baptists in Sweden (1858), and 
through a delegation (in 1871) to the Czar, then 
sojourning at Friedrichshafen on the Lake of 
Constance, it sought relief for the Lutherans of 
the Baltic Provinces. Again in 1874 it sought 
the Czar’s good offices for the Baptists of Southern 
lElussia, and in 1879 it sent a deputation to the 
Emperor of Austria in behalf of certain Christians 
in Bohemia, and the request was granted. It 
helped to secure from the Sultan (1856) rights for 
the missionaries in Turkey, and has made efforts 
to secure relief for the Nestorians in Persia, the 
Stundists in Russia, and other persecuted Chris- 
tians. 

The influence of the Alliance can be traced in 
the formation of the Pan-Presbyterian Alliance, 
the Pan-Anglican Synod, and the Pan- Wesley an 
Conference, and in the Federation of the Churches 
of Christ in the United States, which held its first 
meeting in New York in November 1905, repre- 
senting 18,000,000 communicants belonging to 35 
denominations officially represented. 

Litbraturb . — Confereiice on Christian Unions Narrative of 
Proceedings of the Meetings held at Liverpool^ Oct. IShS^ 
London, 1846 ; Annual Reports of the British Branch, London, 
1846 ff., and of the American Branch, New York, 1867 fl. The 
Proceedings of the General Conferences have been issued in the 
tonnes spoken at the places of meeting, and for the most part 
in English reproduction, viz. those of London, Paris, Berlin 
(Germ. ed. by K. E. Reineck, 1867), Geneva (French ed. by H. 
Georg, 1861), Amsterdam, New York (ed. P. Schaff and S. 
IrensBus Prime), Basel (Germ. ed. by 0. J. Rig^enbach ; Eng. 
ed. by J. Murray Mitchell), Copenhagen (only m Danish, ed. 
Vahl, 1886), Florence (Eng. ed. by R. A. Bedford), London (the 
Jubilee vol., ed. A. J. Arnold). Brief but not altogether satis- 
factory histories of the Alliance may be found in the Alliance vol., 
New York, 1874, by James Davis, secretary of the British branch, 
and in the Jubilee vol., London, 1896, by A. J. Arnold. See also 
Ufe of Philip Schaff, New York, 1897, pp. 262-274, 332 f., 360 ff. 
Special documents have been issued from time to time by the 
British and American branches. The more notable of the latter 
are The Narrative of the State of Rel. in the U.S., by Henry B. 
Smith, presented to the Amsterdam Conference, 1867 ; Report 
on the AUiance Deputation to the Czar of Russia, 1871, and The 
Reunion of Christendom, by P. Schaff, 1893, his last literary 
work, which was presented to the council of the Alliance held in 
connexion with the Columbian World's Exposition in Chicago, 
1893. The art. * Allianz, Evangelische ' in PRE^ i. 376, by E. 0. 
Achelis, pronounces an unfavourable judgment on the Alliance 
as having departed from its original aims, and carrying on ‘ a 
hostile separatistic propaganda.’ It declares that the Alliance 
reached the height of its history at the Berlin Conference in 
1857, and that, as a religious organization, it has no longer any 
significance in Germany. This is not the place to enter upon a 
consideration of the conditions which call forth a judgment so 
partial and unjust. The British branch issued a monthly, under 
the title Evangelical Christendom, 1847-1899, The Evangelical 
Alliance Quarterly, 1899-1906, and ^ain a monthly, Evangelical 
ChrisUndom, 1906 ff. DaVID S. SCHAFF. 

EVANGELICALISM.— The name given, in 
English-speaking lands, to a movement of revival 
which has borne other names in other parts of 
Christendom. This movement is usually traced 
to Holland, where it began as Cocceianism or 
Federalism, being so named from its foremost 
representative, Cocceius (f 1669), professor at 
Leyden, whose theology was called ‘ Federal ’ on 
account of the prominence given in it to the con- 
ception of religion as a covenant (see Covenant 
Theology). The next phase was Pietism {q.v,), 
the principal representatives of which were Spener 
(t 1705), who operated chiefly by prayer-meetings. 
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known as collegia pietatis', A. H. Francke (1663- 
1727), professor at Halle, where he founded the 
orphanages which still flourish in that academic 
centre ; and J. A. Bengel (1687-1752), the Pietist 
of South Germany, and author of the well-known 
Gnomon, which may he taken as an index of the 
devotion to Biblical studies characteristic of the 
movement. Out of Pietism rose Moravianism, 
associated with the name of Count Zinzendorf 
(1700-1760), the passionate lover of Christ and 
inaugurator of those foreign-mission efforts for the 
extent and success of which the Moravian Church 
has so distinguished a name (see Mobavians). 
Methodism, the next phase, was evolved from 
Moravianism as obvioumy as the latter was from 
Pietism. In many respects it is the most remark- 
able phase of all; and it would be a pleasure to 
follow the course of its development, first in (^reat 
Britain and then in America, where it has achieved 
phenomenal success ; with its great leaders, the two 
Wesleys and Whitefield, and their many notable 
successors; with its divisions and reunions; its 
open-air preachings and camp-meetings ; its class- 
meetings and local preachers; its hymnody and 
its zeal for education ; but all these topics will be 
dealt with in art. Methodism. 

I. In the Church of England. — The Anglican 
Church might have retained Methodism within 
itself, for the original leaders were most unwilling 
to go out ; but different counsels prevailed. After 
a time, however, there arose within the State 
Church a number of clergymen who imitated the 
zeal and efficiency of the Methodists, and earned 
the name of * Evangelicals.’ 

Among these, in the latter part of the 18th cent., 
the most conspicuous figure was the Rev. John 
Newton (1725-1807). After a wild youth, spent at 
sea, he underwent as thorough a conversion as any 
Methodist, and no Methodist could have had less 
scruple in making his religious experiences public. 
Though over forty before being settled in a parish 
of his own, at Olney in Buckinghamshire, he im- 
mediately unfolded an earnestness and force of 
character which could not fail to make him a centre 
of influence ; and from the time when he was trans- 
lated to the Church of St. Mary Woolnoth, in 
Lombard Street, London, in 1779, he exercised, 
without the name of bishop, a more than episcopal 
sway over those within the State Church who were 
coming under the influence of the revival. Before 
leaving the country, he had won as a convert the 
incumbent of a neighbouring parish, the Rev. 
Thomas Scott (1747-1821), who was shaken out of 
Socinian views and out of the habits of a careless 
life by hearing Newton preach. ^ At first this ad- 
herent fought against his convictions; but, Newton 
wisely refraining from being drawn into contro- 
versy with him, he at last shut himself up with his 
Bible for three years, determined to discover what 
was the religion taught in this oracle and to hold 
to it alone. From these studies he emerged with 
the conviction that the Evangelical system was the 
only true gospel ; and so convinced was he that a 
creed obtained as his had been must be the correct 
one, that he wrote an account of his experiences 
under the title of The Force of Truth (1779) — a 
book which gained an enormous circulation, and 
of which John Henry Newman said that he almost 
owed to it his soul. If Scott was able to prove 
the new tenets to be Scriptural, another adherent 
of the school, Joseph Milner (1744-97), undertook 
to prove, in his History of the Church of Christ, 
that they were the doctrines of the Apostolic Age, 
of the Reformation, and of the great founders and 
theologians of the (3hurch of England. The Evan- 

f elicals claimed to stand in the footsteps of the 
'athers; it was the official Church which had 
lapsed into error through wmrldliness and indolence. 


But the Evangelical doctrines had the good for- 
tune to secure a means of propagation far more 
rare and efiective than that of either a Biblical 
expositor or an ecclesiastical historian. While 
living at Olney, Newton had for a neighbour the 
poet Cowper (1731-1800) ; and to the gentle bard 
this strong man of God became a hero and Great- 
heart. The literary tribe have persistently repre- 
sented Newton, indeed, as a tyrant, who drove the 
poet distracted ; but Cowper’s insanity was in the 
blood ; he had been in confinement before Newton 
ever saw him ; and, although even this strong 
friend could not finally rescue him from his fate, 
he redeemed him from himself and furnished him 
with employment, by which he was made, in the 
intervals of his disease, a useful and a happy man. 
Besides enjoying his collaboration in the writing 
of the Olney Hymns, Newton suggested other 
themes for his muse, which drew from him not a 
few of his happiest efforts; and thus, for the 
peculiar beliefs and sentiments of Evangelicalism, 
there was secured the benefit of musical and im- 
perishable expression ; for there is no more com- 
plete or accurate representation of them than is to 
be found in Cowper s verse. 

In prose, also, the new way of looking at Chris- 
tianity was to receive brilliant expression from a 
layman. This was at the hands of William Wil- 
berforce (1759-1833), who, having been turned from 
a life of frivolity during a tour in Switzerland with 
Isaac Milner, brother of the ecclesiastical historian, 
carried his newborn enthusiasm into the business 
of Parliament, of which he was a member, and into 
the upper ranks of English society, of which he 
was an acknowledged leader. To this society 
his statement of the Evangelical position was ad- 
dressed, as was shown by its full title, A Practical 
View of the prerailing System of professed ChriS’ 
tians in the higher ana middle Classes of this 
Country contrasted with real Christianity ; and 
the grace, the frankness, and the humour of its 
style made it acceptable in circles into which reli- 
gious literature seldom penetrated. 

But Wilberforce rendered to Evangelicalism a 
still more important service by leading its accu- 
mulating numbers in a crusade against the Slave 
Trade. In this he enjoyed the support of a section 
of the community in which the new views had 
made remarkable progress — the members of the 
upper middle class, engaged in banking and similar 
occupations. Of these there happened to be such 
a concentration in the suburb of Clapham that the 
whole Evangelical party was sometimes styled ‘the 
Clapham Sect.’ Taking this nickname and con- 
verting it into a title of honour, the genial his- 
torian of Evangelicalism, Sir James Stephen, has, 
under this caption, in his Essays in Ecclesiastical 
Biography (London, 1907, vol. ii.), penned capti- 
vating sketches of such men as Henry Thornton, 
Granville Sharp, Lord Teignmouth, and Zachary 
Macaulay, who not only stood by Wilberforce in 
his prolonged and laborious campaign against 
slavery, but were distinguished in many other 
walks of philanthropy. For Evangelicalism had 
reached and tapped the springs of active benefi- 
cence. To whatever it may have been due — 
whether to the Calvinistic doctrines, believed by 
Evangelicals, or, as they might rather themselves 
have said, to the work on their spirits of the Spirit 
of God — the adherents of the new views not only 
believed, but turned their beliefs into practice. 
It was a maxim with them that every one to whom 
the good news had come was bound, according to 
his powers and opportunities, to impart it to others. 
Their first efforts, accordingly, were to propagate 
the gospel both by personal testimony and by cor- 
porate action. They visited the poor, they tended 
the sick and dying, they instructed the ignorant, 
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they founded schools and colleges, they not only 
sought out candidates for the ministry, hut bought 
advowsons, in order that jparishes might; he manned 
with clergymen of the right sentiments, the force 
operating behind these efforts being the solemn 
sense of their own responsibility as well as of the 
danger and the destiny of those in whose behalf 
they were exerting themselves. The Church Mis- 
sionary Society and the Religious Tract Society 
came into existence in 1799, the British and Foreign 
Bible Society in 1804. Far, however, from the 
endeavours of the Evangelicals being confined to 
the souls of men, they were directed from the first 
to the body also ; and soon philanthropies were 
devised for prisoners, for children and women 
working in mines, for the blind, the deaf and 
dumb, the paralytic, and, in short, for every form 
of human misery. Wilberforce was succeeded in 
the next generation by Lord Shaftesbury (1801- 
85), who, in Parliament, was the unfailing advo- 
cate of the poor and needy, and, after a life of 
unwearying philanthropy, exclaimed, on his death- 
bed, that he was sor:^ to quit a world in which so 
much misery still existed. Through his influence 
with Lord Palmerston, this nobleman secured for 
the Evangelicals a fair share of the influential 
offices in the Church. In one of the universities. 
Evangelicalism fought its way to power through 
the weight of the personality of Charles Simeon 
(1759-1836) ; and the first heads of the Evangelical 
divinity halls, founded at Cambridge and Oxford, 
both rose to be bishops. In the latter half of the 
19th cent, the party profited by throwing itself 
into the revivals which passed over the entire 
kingdom, coming from American sources ; and a 
centre for the quickening of the spiritual life was 
provided in conferences, held annually from 1875 
at Keswick. 

Though, for more than a hundred years, a large 
and influential party in the Anglican Church, 
Evangelicalism has never succeeded in permeating 
that communion completely. W. E. Gladstone, 
while crediting it with the high merit of per- 
vading the Church as a whole with the preaching 
of Christ crucified, showed, in an article published 
in 1879 and republished in Glmnings of Past Years 
(1879-97), that it had manifested a singular in- 
capacity for retaining its own more gifted chil- 
dren, these going off to the left or the right, wffien 
they reached maturity. The rise of the Broad 
Church party in the early half of the 19th cent, 
furnished evidence of aspirations and needs which 
Evangelicalism was not satisfying; and the same 
was still more manifested by the phenomenal 
development of the High Church and Ritualistic 
party, which has not yet suffered any check, and 
has in recent decades eclipsed all rivals. Those 
who have themselves passed from Evangelicalism 
to Ritualism are wont to regard the one movement 
^ a preparation for the other, which is, they say, 
its natural completion. But this is a sanguine 
view, in which Evangelicals will by no means 
concur ; and a historian will be more likely to 
recognize in Ritualism a recrudescence of the 
Anglicanism of King Henry vm. and Queen 
Elizabeth, while in Evangelicalism he sees a re- 
vival of the Puritanism which long struggled 
inside the Anglican communion, before it was 
driven forth into dissent. At the present time the 
strength of the Evangelical party is estimated by 
G, R. Balleine at fully a fourth of the entire Church ; 
and the proportion might be reckoned higher if the 
Anglican Church in the United States and the 
Colonies were included. 

2 . In English Nonconformity.— -By the Dis- 
senting communities of England it might be con- 
tended that, in its essence, Evangelicalism was 
among them not only before it appeared in the 


State Church, but even before it was seen in the 
form of Methodism. Long before the conversion 
of John Wesley, hymns had been composed by 
Isaac Watts (1674-1748), which became as truly 
the language of the revival as those of Charles 
Wesley, and have even yet lost none of their 
virtue. Philip Doddridge U 702-51) was preaching 
and teaching at Northampton the views of Divine 
truth embodied in his work entitled The Rise and 
Progress of Religion in the Souly 'which became a 
handbook of experience for all, in whatever de- 
nomination, touched by the spirit of the revival ; 
and Matthew Henry (1662-1714), in a Presby- 
terian manse at Chester, had penned a commen- 
tary on Holy Scripture, in wdiich mother-Avit and 
common sense are combined with thorough appre- 
hension of the gospel. In fact, such instances 
point back to a connexion of Evangelicalism with 
the Puritanism of the 16th and 17th cents., which 
could, in all probability, be demonstrated also to 
have lain behind the Cocceianism of Holland, from 
Avhich, in accordance with the custom of Church 
historians, the rise of our movement has been 
traced. 

In the Dissenting communities, however, as a 
whole, as well as in the State Church, in the be- 
ginning of the 18th cent, there prevailed a spirit of 
coldness and deadness. Among the Presbyterians 
the temperature had sunk so low that not a few 
of their churches had become the meeting-places of 
Unitarians. Respectability and solemnity were 
the attributes to which alone even the better con- 
gregations aspired, whereas enthusiasm was among 
them a name of reproach. It was no wonder, 
therefore, that the first manifestations of Method- 
ism were beheld with repulsion and alarm, or that 
the utterances of uncalled and uninstructed earnest- 
ness were received Avith suspicion. As, however, 
it became manifest that, by such rude and unusual 
means, the lost children of England were being 
redeemed from savagery, and publicans and harlots 
transmuted into saints, the ox)position of good men 
gave way, and the dignified friends of decency and 
order began to learn the methods of their more 
ardent neighbours. Great Avas their reAvard. 
Their places of Avorship, Avhich had been, in 
most cases, barely holding their o'wn, Avere filled 
to overflowing, and larger buildings had to be 
erected; those who were being saved AA^'ere daily 
added to their numbers ; and a new joy pervaded 
the exercises of the sanctuary. From this time 
onwards, both Baptists and Congregationalists 
may be regarded as having been captured by 
Evangelicalism ; and to this fact they owe their 
rapid internal development, as well as their mis- 
sionary zeal. The London Missionary Society was 
founded in 1795, and enjoyed, in the century that 
followed, the services of some of the most eminent 
missionaries of all time ; Avhile the two denomina- 
tions fully participated in all the home missions and 
philanthropies Avhich Avere the new births of the age. 

From generation to generation both of these 
denominations were amply supplied Avith preachers 
by Avhose lips the doctrines of Evangelicalism Avere 
interpreted Avith learning and eloquence ; but it 
may be enough to dAvell for a little on the names 
of tAvq of them, one belonging to each of the 
denominations, by whose ministries the Evan- 
gelical situation Avas beneficially influenced in the 
latter half of the 19th century. Charles Haddon 
Spurgeon (1834-92) was of Congregational extrac- 
tion, but he joined the Baptists in early life. He 
was soundly converted in emerging from boyhood, 
and had scarcely surmounted that period of life 
when be began to preach, the originality and forcp 
of his recent experience giving direction to his 
eftbrts, as they never ceased to do all his days ; 
for he said himself that he always preached with 
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the expectation of conversions ; and, it is believed, 
he was not disappointed. Though he had not 
enjoyed the advantages of academic training, he 
was throughout life a keen and unwearied student 
of the subjects likely to help him in preaching, 
Greek included ; and he founded a theological 
college, of which he was president, delivering 
lectures on preaching to his students which are 
esteemed among the best ever produced on the 
subject. His capacity for business and the warmth 
of his heart enabled him to carry on a large 
orphanage; and he maintained, besides, an ex- 
tensive system of col portage for the circulation of 
Evangelical literature, and especially his own 
sermons, which were published every week and 
sold in thousands. The tabernacle built for him, 
in South London, held 5000, and was always full, 
serving, indeed, for a whole generation as a 
rallying-point for Evangelicals from all corners 
of the globe. In it was upheld the banner of 
Evangelicalism, the doctrines of which were 
preached with clearness, fullness, and spiritual 
power. In later life, Spurgeon came to believe 
that the younger ministers of his denomination 
were forsaking^ these truths ; and, in consequence, 
he separated himself from the Baptist Union. But 
the officials of that body denied his accusations, or 
at least refused to endorse them. 

The other leader of Evangelical Nonconformity, 
R. W. Dale of Birmingham (1829-95), was more 
open to new light and more inclined to learn from 
others. He used to speak with earnest conviction 
of the need for a reconstruction of Protestant 
theology. At some points he was in sympathy 
with the Broad Church, especially with Maurice. 
With him he believed in the creation of humanity 
in Christ ; like him he held strongly by the sacred- 
ness of secular life ; and, with him, he disbelieved 
that the wicked would live for ever in torment. 
Yet he gloried in the peculiar doctrines of Evan- 
gelicalism, such as the death of Christ as the 
ground of divine forgiveness, justification by 
faith, and the supernatural work of the Holy 
Spirit in redemption; and equally did he value 
the Evangelical ethos^ as he called it— its passion 
for Christ and for the souls of men. 

3. In Scotland. — It was fortunate for Evan- 
gelicalism that it was mediated for Scotland 
through the big brain and big heart of Thomas 
Chalmers (1780-1847). In England it has some- 
times exhibited a somewhat petty aspect. It is 
impossible, for example, to read of the develop- 
ments at Cheltenham oy which Frederick William 
Robertson was driven away from his early associa- 
tions into the Broad Church without recognizing 
that Evangelicalism could be narrow and unlovely, 
deservedly bringing down on itself the nickname 
of ‘ the hard Church * given to it by R. H. Hutton. 
But Chalmers {q.v.) could not have been the founder 
of a hard Church. His humanity was broad ; he 
had passed through an intellectual before experi- 
encing a spiritual awakening ; he had a distinctly 
philosophical mind, which delighted in tracing 
facts to their causes ; and his position as an 
academic teacher could not but intensify this 
natural bent. Still he was profoundly practical. 
Among the documents of Evangelicalism there is 
not one more important than the address he sent 
to his parishioners at Kilmany when quitting that 
rural parish, in 1815, for the city of Glasgow. 
Reviewing the years he had spent among them, 
first as an opponent and then as an apostle of 
Evangelicalism, he fixed on this as the essential 
point— that Evangelicalism works ; it actually 
realizes the righteousness and holiness which his 
early preaching had utterly failed to produce. 
Afterwards he was always speculating on the 
reason for this, and he found it in ‘ the expulsive 


ower of a new affection.* He did for theology, in 
is academical prelections, exactly what Schleier- 
maeher was doing for it at the same time in Ger- 
many, though these two knew nothing of each 
other ; that is to say, instead of beginning with 
the mysteries of revelation and coming down from 
these to human experience, he took his stand on 
experience and then rose to the supernatural facts 
without which such experience could not have been 
enjoyed. His dogmatic consisted of two parts — 
first, the disease ; then, the remedy. 

There had, indeed, been an Evangelical party in 
the Church of Scotland before Chalmers appeared 
upon the scene ; and, outside of the State Church, 
the doctrines of the gospel had been preached to 
growing numbers by the ministers of the Secession 
and the Relief denominations ; but it was by the 
mighty voice of Chalmers that the new views 
secured the attention of his countrymen as a 
whole. In the courts of the Church his influence 
g^ew apace, till the ‘ Moderates,* on the opposite 
side, saw their predominance vanishing. In their 
straits they sought and obtained the assistance of 
the civil courts, by which the reforming party was 
so limited and thwarted that, in 1843, it quitted 
the State Church and organized itself outside as 
the Free Church of Scotland. 

The virtue of the Evangelical principles by 
which the Free Church was inspired was made 
visible by the rapidity with which it not only 
erected churches, manses, and schools all over the 
land for its own necessities, but threw itself into 
mission work of every kind, both at home and 
abroad. All the foreign missionaries had joined 
the outgoing movement ; and not only were they 
provided for, but the Church was reaciy to rise to 
opportunities, as these presented themselves, to 
extend its operations. Similarly, the home mission 
problem was attacked with such vigour that even 
m Glasgow, where the growth of the city has been 
henonienal, the increase of the means of grace 
as kept pace with that of the population ; and at 
the present moment measures are being organized 
for meeting the wider needs disclosed by the recent 
developments of labour. For these missionary and 
philanthropic exertions the Church was strength- 
ened by wide-spread revivals of religion in 1859-60, 
1874, 1881, and 1890, with which the ministers and 
members associated themselves sympathetically. 
This also enabled the Church, under the leadership 
of Principal Rainy (1826-1906), to meet and survive 
not a few keen theological controversies, of which 
the most serious was that on Biblical Criticism 
introduced by Professor Robertson Smith (1846-94). 
As this scholar recognized the Bible to be the word 
of God, the only rule of faith and duty, and 
appealed with full personal conviction to the testi- 
inonium Spiritus Sancti int^rnmn^ his views met 
with a tolerant and patient hearing from his 
fellow-countrymen, and were, to a large extent, 
accepted without injury to Evangelical faith. 

Meantime the two denominations mentioned 
above outside the State Church, after uniting in 
1847 to form the United Presbyterian Church, had 
been pursuing a similar course, growing in the 
same convictions and being educated by similar 
rovidences. They outran the Free Church in the 
evelopment of worship, by adopting earlier the 
use of hymns and the assistance of organs ; and 
they were earlier in the adoption of a Declaratory 
Act (1879 ; the Free Church Act was passed in 
1894), by which the Confession of Faith was 
modified in the direction of a more cordial acknow- 
ledgment of the divine love to aU men and a less 
gloomy view of human nature and its destiny. 
But this branch of the Church excelled particularly 
in enthusiasm for foreign missions ; and, when it 
and the Free Church united in 1900, there was an 
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expansion within the united Church of this species 
of Evangelical sentiment. 

At the Disruption of 1843 those who remained 
in connexion with the State were the so-called 
‘ Moderates/ who had stood in opposition to the 
Evangelicals in the same way as, on the Continent 
of Europe, the Rationalists had faced the Pietists. 
But from the first there had been left in the State 
Church a considerable amount of Evangelical 
sentiment ; and this has grown with time, being 
favoured by such spirits as Norman Macleod 
(1812-72) and Robert Flint (1838-1911); and a 
sign that it is strongly represented among the 
younger men of light and leading may be seen in 
the cordiality with 'which these are now seeking 
union with those from whom they were separated 
in 1843. There are few men of mark at the 
present day in any of the ecclesiastical bodies in 
Scotland who would be averse to being designated 
‘ Evangelicals.’ 

4. In America. — ^An additional proof of the 
suggestion made above, that the true source of 
Evangelicalism is to be sought in English Puritan- 
ism rather than in the Continental movements to 
which it is usually traced, is supplied by the fact 
that in America it arose earlier than it did in 
England. The date of John Wesley’s conversion 
is 24th May 1738, but as early as 1734 occurred the 
first of those awakenings which took place at 
Northampton, in New England, through the 
preaching of Jonathan Edwards (1703-58), which 
spread astonishment and awe far and near, and 
was heard of even in England. In fact, it is known 
that John Wesley had himself read an account, 
enned by Edwards, of the experiences in America 
efore anything of the kind had occurred under 
his o-wn preaching. In later times, influences from 
German Pietism, from Moravianism, and from 
English Methodism entered into the religious life 
of the United States ; yet in the revivals which 
have, from the time of Jonathan Edwards, formed 
an outstanding and frequently recurring feature of 
American Christianity, the impulse has always been 
a native one ; and America has, in this particular, 
been in a position to give to Europe rather than to 
receive from it. Very remarkable awakenings 
were experienced in Kentucky and the neighbour- 
ing States from 1796 onwards ; and in 1857 the 
whole country was pervaded by a similar move- 
ment, which spread thence to Ireland and Great 
Britain. Not infrequently have such movements 
had their origin in schools and colleges, and so 
marked has been their influence upon the young 
that some psychological observers in America are 
declaring conversion itself to be a manifestation of 
puberty. In the early revivals there were physical 
accompaniments, sometimes of a singular and 
alarming character ; but these have tended to 
disappear with the progress of time. In the same 
way, at first, the experiences were looked upon as 
altogether divine ; but, as they became commoner, 
it was recognized that human agency also had a 
part to play. Thus, by the setting apart of time for 
prolonged religious exercises, the mind could be 
mterested in spiritual things, and, by the bringing 
together of large numbers for a common purpose, 
social influences could be generated. Certain per- 
sons, it was discovered, had the power of awaken- 
ing appeal or of bringing the hesitating to decision. 
It was found, in short, that revivals could, to a 
certain extent, be manufactured ; and thus a new 
danger had to be guarded against, that of merely 
mechanical excitement passing itself off* as religion, 
or even of revivalism becoming a trade and falling 
into unworthy hands. 

The Puritan religion of New England had 
originally a national or municipal character. The 
township and the congregation were identical, all 


the inhabitants being communicants. But, as 
population multiplied, it became apparent that 
there was a growing discrepancy between these 
two magnitudes ; and Edwards became the pro- 
tagonist of the earnest view that only those should 
be admitted to the Lord’s table who had undergone 
a religious change, of which evidence was supplied 
by a consistent life. Indeed, he became the victim 
of this contention ; for so much antagonism was 
provoked by his severity that he was driven from 
his pastorate at Northampton and had to betake 
himself to a mission to Indians ; though he did not 
continue under a cloud, being appointed in 1758 
president of Princeton College (see art. Edwards). 
But the demand for a distinct personal experience, 
of which an account could be given, became more 
and more general, and the frequent occurrence of 
revivals, by which this was promoted, fostered a 
general dependence on this mode of acquiring 
religious experience, to the disparagement of the 
regular work of the ministry and the influence of 
the family. Against this a protest was raised by 
Horace Bushnell (1802-76), one of the most original 
of American thinkers, who, in 1846, in a little 
work entitled Christian Nurture, recalled atten- 
tion, with marked success, to the slower and less 
exciting processes by which many are brought into 
the Kingdom. 

Still, in spite of drawbacks, the revivals were 
gifts of infinite value to the Church in America. 
One of them is said to have added to the Church 
more than a million members ; and devout ob- 
servers have noted that they seemed to be granted 
when the country stood on the verge of any par- 
ticularly trying period, in which new tasks had to 
be faced or new hardships borne. It was by means 
of the enthusiasm generated in these seasons of 
special grace that the Church in America rose to 
the efforts rendered necessary by the developments 
of the country’s history and the course of Provi- 
dence; and the Evangelicalism of the United 
States was not behind that of England or Scotland 
in the variety or extent of the forms of sin and 
misery with which it was able to cope. America 
has all the philanthropies of Europe ; and in some 
spheres, such as the Sunday School and the Young 
Men’s Christian Association, it has specially ex- 
celled. But the great task of the Christianity of 
the country has been the provision of ordinances 
for the ever-extending population. Failure at 
this point 'W'ould have been fatal. But the Church 
has nobly risen to the occasion, the Methodist and 
Baptist denominations distinguishing themselves 
by the zeal and heroism with which they have 
accompanied the pioneer and settler into the wUds 
of the West and the South, and helped to lay the 
foundations of Christian civilization. In spite of 
the phenomenal growth of the population, the 
provision of ordinances compares favourably with 
that of Euro]^. 

Jonathan Edwards was a profound metaphy- 
sician and theologian as well as a revivalist ; and 
in his works the seed was so'wn of a vast theo- 
logical and philosophical activity which has ac- 
companied the more practical efforts of American 
Christianity, not a few of those who succeeded 
him in developing the New England Theology, as 
it is called, combining, like himself, the characters 
of metaphysical theologian and powerful evan- 
gelist. Edwards’ speculations were all directed 
towards the practice end of reconciling Calvinism 
with the gracious invitation to all sinners of which 
he was the mouthpiece ; and the ablest of his suc- 
cessors moved in the same sphere. It must, how- 
ever, be confessed that, in some of the speculations 
indulged in, any practical aim was difficult to dis- 
cern ; but at the present time there is a return to 
the best element in Edwards’ theology — that dealt 
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with in his great work, A Treatise concerning 
Religious Affections (1746), 

5. On the Continent.— While these phases of 
the Eevival movement were disclosing themselves 
in the English-speaking countries— and for a com- 
plete view the Colonies of Australia, South Africa, 
and Canada would also require to be taken into 
account— other phases of what was substantially 
the same movement were manifesting themselves 
on the Continent of Europe. These were in part 
derived from Great Britain or America. Thus, 
a visit paid by one of the brothers Haldane— 
laymen, who had founded the Congregational 
body in Scotland, in protest against the reigning 
Moderatism— led to an outbreak of spiritu^ life 
at Geneva in 1817, which spread to neighbouring 
cantons and produced interesting and influential 
personalities, such as C6sar Malan (1787-1864), 
Merle d^Aubignd (1794-1872), and A. K. Vinet 
(1797-1847). This influence penetrated to France, 
and a visit of Robert Haldane to Montauban had 
similar results among the students there. A Free 
Church came into existence in France, as it had 
done at more than one point in Switzerland ; and 
here also striking personalities rose to take the 
direction, such as Adolphe Monod (1802-56) and 
E. D, de Pressens4 (1824-91). 

In Germany a decided quickening of spiritual 
life dates from about the commencement of the 
19th cent. ; but, the name ‘ Evangelicalism ’ not 
being available on account of its being forestalled 
for another purpose, this is termed the * Awaken- 
ing * {Erweclcung ; so the term R^veil in France). 
As to the origin of this movement, Germans are 
not themselves very clear. Tracing so many new 
beginnings to Schleiermacher, they naturally in- 
cline to derive this also from him ; Wt its real 
sources were humbler. It was a re-filling of the 
channels of Pietism ; it sprang out of the prayer- 
meetings held by Moravians and other ‘quiet 
ones in the land who were in sympathy with 
them. Its leader in the beginning of the 19th 
cent, was Baron yon Kottwitz (1757-1843), who 
flitted about Berlin, holding conferences and suc- 
couring the poor and needy; and, in the next 
generation, his place was filled by Tholuck of 
Halle (1799-1877), who brought the movement back 
to science and to public life. In touch with Tholuck 
were not a few of the most prominent scholars 
®f <^wn generation, and his disciples were 
legion in both the pastorates and the professorial 
chairs of Germany. He himself reckoned that the 
movement culminated in the forties of his century ; 
but its influence was prolonged in what used to 
be called the ‘ Mediating School ’ of theologians ; 
and it survives still in numerous forms, of which 
perhaps the most distinctive is the Deaconess 
movement, which has grown to extraordinary 
dimensions, and is inspired mainly, though not 
exclusively, by this type of piety. 

See also art. Evangelical Alliance. 
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EVE (rTiO, Jfawwah ; LXX Zon), Evas ; NT Ei/a ; 
Aq. AiJa; Symm. Zwoy^ros; Vulg. Heva ). — ^The 
name in J for tlie first woman (for the narrative, 
see Adam). Gn 3^® explains it by saying that she 
was called J^aumah, because she was the mother 
of all living *('d, i^y). ^awwah is connected with 
the same root, but probably means ‘Life’ rather 
than ‘Living’ (RVm ‘Living or Life’), or ‘Life- 
giving ’ (Symm. as above). W. B, Smith {Kinship 
and Marriage^, London, 1903, p, 208) connects 
JSawwah with hayy, ‘ clan,’ ^awivah being a per- 
sonification of the idea of kinship thought 01 as 
consisting in descent from a common mother. An 
ancient interpretation adopted by Wellhausen and 
some other modern scholars gives J^aiowah the 
meaning ‘ serpent,’ and finds in Genesis a trace of 
the primitive belief that earthly life originated in 
a serpent, as, in some forms of the Babylonian 
cosmology, all things spring from Tiamat, the 
primeval dragon. Zimmem {KAT^, p. 438) sug- 
;ests that the Eve narrative has been influenced 
y the Bab. myths of the goddess Ishtar. Skinner 
(p. 85 f.) writes, with regard to the connexion 
between the name ^atmoah and Semitic words for 
‘serpent*! * 

‘Quite recently the philological equation has acquired fresh 
significance from the discovery of the name nin on a leaden 
Punic tabella deootionis ... of which the first line reads : “O 
Lady HVT, goddess, queen . . .1’* Lidzbarski sees in this 
mythological personage a goddess of the under-world, and as 
such a serpent-deity; and identifies her with the biblical 
Havvah. gavvah would thus be a “ depoten tinted ” deity, 
whose prototype was a Phoenician goddess of the under-world, 
worshipped in the form of a serpent, and hearing the title of 
“Mother of all living.” * Cf. also the OT jgivvites. 

Probably the references to Eve in Gn 3*® and 4*- 
do not belong to the most ancient form of the 
Creation story, but to a later stratum of J (so C. J. 
Ball, ‘Genesis,’ in SBOT), In the older story (Gn 
2^) the man names the first woman ^Ishshdti (the 
ordinaiy Heb. word for ‘ woman,’ because she was 
taken from a man, ^tshi or, better, as the T^XX 
and Sam., from her husband, ^tshdh). But this 
derivation is not accepted by modern scholars, who 
derive 'ishshdh from ^nsh, ‘ to be soft or delicate,’ 
and from 'yshy ‘to be strong,’ unless, indeed, 
*ish is a primitive nonn, independent of any verbal 
root (cf, Oxf. Heb. Lex., pp. 35, 61). 

P (Gn 5*) states that ms ' ‘ ‘ 


mankind was created in 
two sexes, and tells us that each of the ante- 
diluvian ;patriarchs begat daughters (ch. 5), but 
says nothing about their wives. In 7^*, however, 
P refers to the wives of Noah and of his three sons. 
The first woman mentioned by name in P (11®^) is 
Sarai (Sarah) ; J had already named Lamech’s 
wives, Adah and Zillah, and his daughter Naamah 

( 419 . 22 ), 

A characteristic feature of the Eve narrative is 
the sentence (4^) referring to the birth of Cain, 
Unfortunately these words are 
vew obscure, and the text may be corrupt. The 
R V tr. is ‘ I have eotten a man with the help of 
the Lord’ (similarly LXX, Vulg., Symm.), An- 
other tr. is ‘ I have gotten a man, even Jahweh ’ 
(Gr. tr, in Hexapla ; Luther), understood as ex- 
pressing Eve's belief that the Messiah supposed to 
be promised in Gn 3^* had now been bom — a mere 
curiosity of exegesis.^ 

Cheyne (art. * Adam and Eve,* in EBi) maintains 
that the authors of the Biblical narratives did not 
put them forth as either purely historical or purely 
allegorical, but as stating a kernel of fact in a 
symbolic setting. 

The NT interpretation of the narratives is given 
in the following passages. In Mt 19®, Mk 10% our 
Lord uses Gn 1^ 2 ^ to enforce the sanctity of 
marriage. In 2 Co 11® the beguiling of Eve by the 

1 For a full discussion of the meaning of mrr'TiK, see Kdnig 
(who defends the RV tr.), ‘Der Evaspruch in Gn in EATW. 
1912, pp.22fl., 232 fl. * 
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serpent is used as an illustration of the possible 
seducing of the Church, the bride of Christ, from 
her Divine Spouse, probably by the devil. On 
1 Co IP’^®, 1 Ti and for the expansion of the 
narratives by Jewish, Christian, and Muhammadan 
legends, see Adam. 

‘ The Book of Adam and Eve,’ also called * The 
Conflict of Adam and Eve with Satan,’ extant in 
an Ethiopic version (Eng. tr., S. C. Malan, London, 
1882), was written in Arabic or Syriac by an ortho- 
dox (Christian of the 5th or 6th cent. A.D. Start- 
ing after the Fall, it expands the narrative of 
Adam and Eve, and in a less degree the account of 
the patriarchs down to Abraham, and summarizes 
the history down to the Advent, 

Literature.— J. Skinner, ‘ Genesis’ Edinburgh, 1910), 

p. 85 f. ; A. Jeremias, The OT in the Light of the Ancient East 
^ng. tr. 1910), i. 221, 321-833; E. G. Hirsch, in JEv. 275 1, 
where the Rabbinical and Muhammadan legends concerning Eve 
are summarized. H, BeNNETT. 

EVIL.— See Good and Evil. 

EVIL EYE.— I. The supposed influence.— 
‘Evil eye* is the common English term for an 
influence the belief in which may justly be described 
as both primeval and universal, and which is in ! 
many countries as current to-day as it was in pre- 
historic times. Its equivalent may be said to exist 
in every written language, living or dead : Gr. 
flacTKayltt, whence Lat. fa^cinum^ hence modern 
English, French, Spanish, Portuguese— /owaua- 
tion\ German — hostr Blich\ Neapolitan and 
Sicilian— mursianaj and fascmo. Fas- 
cino applies to the act as well as to the effect, and 
consequently, by development, to one of the best 
known protectives against it. An idea so wide- 
spread cannot but have its more common descriptive 
and colloquial alternatives, such as malocchto in 
Italian, Spanish, and Portuguese, mauvais mU in 
French. By Shakespeare and in English dialects 
the act implied is forcibly expressed by the verb 
‘over-look’ — ‘over-looking* used in a well-under- 
stood sense, wholly distinct from the literal form 
meaning ‘ surveillance ’ (see OMD), The word ‘ evil ’ 
is still a household word among English peasantry, 
though, except in theology, becoming obsolete m 
literature [EDB, s. v. ‘ Ev3> Many diseases of man 
and beast are so called; e.g. * king’s evil,’ ‘breast evU,’ 
‘udder evil,’ ‘quarter evil,* and others. In some 
dialects the word is habitually contracted into ‘ ill,’ 
and this household word for sickness keeps alive 
one of its original meanings, viz. sickness or mis- 
fortune caused by an evil eye. Bacon (Essay ix., 

‘ Of Envy *) savs there is a belief in a power of 
working evil which is ejaculated upon any object 
it beholds, that has existed in all times and in all 
countries. Notwithstanding modern science and 
education, this belief is as strong as ever it was ; 
and, if this were the place, endless authentic stories 
might be adduced to prove it. 

The root conception of the very earliest ages, 
^d still everywhere held by superstitious people, 
is that certain individuals have the powder, by 
some considered demoniac, whether voluntary or 
not, of casting a spell or producing some malig- 
nant effect upon every object, animate or inani- 
mate, upon which their eye may rest, especially when 
exercised upon the victims of their displeasure. 
There does not appear, however, at present, or, so 
far as recorded, in the past, to be any sort of belief 
in the power of the eye to produce any good or 
desirable influence upon the person or thing upon 
which it may rest, except that doubtful one known 
as ‘love.’ From the earliest times the eye per se 
has been supposed to work only evil, and to have a 
wholly maleficent effect. In Ps 34^® and else- 
where, the effect described is not the direct influ- 
ence of the eye for good, but must ^ imderstood 


to be the product of a distinctly voluntary and 
beneficent power, the word ‘eye* in these cases 
being used to denote a personal surveillance. On 
the ‘ lifting up upon* of Nu 6®®, Belitzsch {Babel u, 
Bibel, 1905, p. 331) says this is the opposite of the 
evil eye, the same in meaning as ‘ make His face 
to shine upon.* Its supposed manifestations have 
given rise to many divergent ramifications, find- 
ing their expression in more or less descriptive 
definitions; and these in their turn have further 
branched out and acquired conventional meanings, 
which at first sight seem to have no connexion 
with the original idea of the ‘ evil eye.’ Such, for 
example, is our Eng. word ‘ envy,’ meaning malig- 
nant or hostile feeling that may be said to arise 
from natural jealousy — as in 1 S 18®, where Saul 
‘ eyed David.’ It is obvious how close is the con- 
nexion here between the definition and the fact 
denoted. The classic invideo describes most ac- 
curately what we mean to-day by ‘ over-look * — ‘ to 
gaze with evil intent* (see Trench, Syn. of NT 
1876, pp. 83-106). The Lat. invidia not only denotes 
the feelings connected in our minds with ‘envy,’ 
but is to-day an alternative word for the modem 
Italian malocchio. 

The Heb. word (nxip) expressing ‘ envy ’ signifies 
also the evil eye, that is, the natural selfishness, 
the inbred tendency of humanity, the covetous 
irritation of unattainable desire. In Scripture, envy 
and the evil eye are synonymous (Bacon, loc, cit.). 
One of the characteristics of envy is ‘ to desire the 
attainment of . . . equality or superiority by the 
particular means of others being brought down to 
our own level, or below it’ (Butler’s Sermon on 
‘ Human Nature,’ i. 12, note). So rooted was the 
belief in this fell influence of the malignant look 
that in the earliest times every human mischance, 
all sickness, and whatever was undesirable in life, 
was looked upon as the certain result of the fatal 
glance of some person or animal, not necessarily 
inimical by intention, as wdll appear later. This 
conviction remains to the present day among many 
people, even in England, as strong as ever, while 
m more backward countries and among so-called 
savages it is universal and undoubted. In Italy 
and Southern Europe generally the belief is more 
prevalent than in more northern countries, and 
consequently more in evidence. At the present 
moment, in many parts of England, there are 
always one or more persons who believe them- 
selves, and are commonly believed to be, slowly 
dying from being ‘ over - looked.’ This is par- 
ticularly the case when the disease is at all 
obscure, and most of all in ‘decline,’ as phthisis 
is so often called. 

Quite recsently the present writer knew a respectable, well- 
to-do fanner who could not he persuaded that his progressive 
illness was natural senile decay, but maintained to the very 
last that he was the victim of malignant evil-working on the 
part of an enemy. Instances of this kind are constantly being 
reported in local newspapers, and might be multiplied to any 
extent. A cottager’s pig is ill or dies, and at once the con- 
clusion is that it has been spitefully over-looked. A crop is 
blighted, the cows lose their milk, a horse becomes lame, an 
accident happens, or any unexpected adversity-— it is at once 
set down as the result of set purpose achieved by some enemy. 
The evil eye is the cause, and all the inventions of incantation 
and the magic called ‘ black art ’ are but so many reinforcements 
or helps to quicken the effect of that mysterious influence. 
Hawker ^of Morwenstow), a devout believer, wrote (Aug, 1864) : 
‘The Evil Eye is again at work here. One of my Ewes di^ 
yesterday and the ram is taken iir (C. E. Byles, Life and Letters 
of R. S. Hawker^ London, 1905, p. 489). 

The evidence to be alluded to later, found upon 
the earliest known monuments of Babylonia, the 
cradle of civilization, as well as upon those of 
E^pt, proves conclusively the importance of the 
belief, and not only that the dread influence was 
all-powerful over the living, but that devices many 
ana curious were adopted to protect the dead, and 
to guard their bodies against it. Ptah, the father 
of the gods, brought forth aU the other gods from 
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his eye, and men from his month — a practical 
rendering of the ancient belief that, of all bodily 
emanations, those from the eye were most potent. 
The passages in Scripture referring to the e"^ eye, 
such as Dt Is 13'^ Lk 11^ Pr 23« 282^ 

Mt 6^^' ^ 20^®, Ps 92^^, etc., prove how prevalent the 
belief was in the ancient East. Among Jews, 
Muhammadans, Hindus, and all Orientals at the 
present day it is as firm as ever (see Westermarck, 
‘The Magic Origin of Moorish Designs,’ in JAI 
xxxiv. [1904] 211). Pr 23® ( ‘ Eat thou not the bread 
of him that hath an evil eye,’ etc.) is a maxim 
which holds to-day as firmly as when it was 
written ; and even the suspicion of being the 
possessor of the evil eye causes people in many 
countries to avoid a person, or, if that is impractic- 
able, to adopt some of the recognized precautions 
against it. Hawker, whenever he met one whom he 
suspected, placed his fin^rs in the position so well 
known to Neapolitans (Hyles, p. 65). Nowhere — 
not even among savages — are more precautions used 
than in Naples, where on the appearance of a re- 
puted a word or signal is passed ; and even 

m a crowded street there is at once a stampede 
into shops, entries, or anywhere out of sight and 
so out of danger, notwithstanding the fact that 
every one has about him some charm or antidote. 
Even the mention of the word fascino ox jettafura 
is enough to cause some to decamp (for a curious 
instance of this, see Elworthy, The Evil Eye, 17). 

The antiquity of the belief in the power of the 
evil eye, as well as its constant persistence, is 
proved by abundant evidence. In the times of 
ancient Greece, and in all the subsequent ages, the 
earliest, the latest, the most familiar, the most 
constantly portrayed in art of all the possessors 
of the evil eye, has been the gorgon Medusa, 
whose fatal glance turned to stone all who beheld 
her awful face. She was at first depicted in a 
more or less conventional manner, with staring 
eyes, wide, grinning mouth, showing wolf -like 
fangs, and a protruded tongue split down the 
centre. This was the typical archaic form, and to 
her fearful ugliness was attributed her baneful 
influence. The story once started evidently de- 
veloped rapidly, for at a very early period a 
parallel version seems to have taken root, and 
henceforward until comparatively recent times the 
two ran on concurrently. First the face lost its 
extreme hideousness, and by degrees, easily traced 
in ancient art, it became at last in Roman days 
just as lovely as it had been frightful, while the 
story grew to match. She was said to have been 
beautiful at first, and then to have been punished 
by being changed into a hideousness so terrible 
that whoever looked upon her was turned to stone 
(see * Solution of the Gorgon Myth’ in Folklore, 
xiv. [1903] 21211). The belief that her baneful 
influence arose from her fearful hideousness con- 
tinued to hold its full force, while, at the same 
time, the story had developed in the opposite 
direction to such an extent that her power of fas- 
cinating, bewitching, ox entrancing was held to be 
the result of her matchless beauty; yet with all 
this development the belief has ever remained that 
the baneful eflect sprang from the eyes alone. 
Thus we see the process by which these terms 
applied to women m our day derive their mean- 
ing. Many Grseco- Roman and Etruscan Medusae 
are beautiful, but have a sort of horror-struck, 
agonized expression (see Elworthy, Homs of 
Honour, 61 fl.). 

Many theories have been put forward respecting the Medusa 
and the legend of Perseus— all more or less mythical and specu- 
lative. The other famous exploit of Perseus, the rescue of 
Andromeda, is doubtless still more mythical ; by some it is said 
to be the classic form of the fight between the sun-god of 
Babylon (Merodach) and Tiamat, the dragon or power of dark- 
ness (cf. Job 912). Homs slaying the dragon in several forms on 
von. v. — 


Egyptian paintings is but another version; the myth also 
appears in the fight between Michael and the dragon, and 
again is perpetuated by St. George on our modern coinage. 
The representations of Perseus and St. George in art are almost 
identical, except that the former rides the winged Pegasus, 
while in some 16th cent reliefs St. George is represented in plate 
armour. The panic-stricken lady on the rock, instead of being 
in the classic nudity of the figure where Perseus is the hero, is 
dressed in the hoop and farthingale of the Eenaissance, in 
sculptured marbles at the Louvre and Palermo Museums. 

Domestic animals of all kinds have ever been 
specially susceptible of dreaded fascination. The 
‘ ornaments ’ of Jg 8*^^ (AVm ‘ like the moon ’) were 
none other than the protective charms, some 
crescent-shaped brasses, some blue glass beads or 
disks, such as may be seen to-day upon the camels’ 
necks. Young animals of all kinds are now, as 
ever, thought to be specially liable to injury. 
Virgil’s shepherd {Ec, iii. 103) says, ‘Nescio quis 
teneros oculus mihi fascinat agnos.’ Plutarch 
{Symp, V. 7) says that certain men’s eyes are 
destructive to infants and young animals. Cows 
and horses everywhere are to-day subject to the 
malignant eye, as, indeed, are all kinds of domesti- 
cated animals. In the time of Elizabeth, eye-biting 
witches were executed in Ireland for causing 
diseases among cattle. One effect of the evil eye 
on cows to-day is to cause them to lose their milk ; 
this is believed by practically all peasantry in all 
countries. In the Hebrides it is so well under- 
stood as to have a special word {torccdh) to denote 
it. If a stranger looks admiringly on a cow, the 
people believe she will waste away from the evil 
eye, and they ofler him some of her milk so that the 
spell may be broken (Maclagan, Evil Eye in the W. 
Highlands, 122 f. ). 

Turks and Arabs have the same belief as to their 
horses and camels ; seldom are any seen harnessed 
without some protective amulet upon them. In 
Morocco ‘the havoc which the evil eye makes is 
tremendous. The people say that it “owns two- 
thirds of the huriai ground”’ (Westennarck, Zoc. 
cit,). In Naples the horses, especially those of the 
street carrosselli, are provided with a perfect battery 
of protective charms ; and even in England the ap- 
parently useless brass ornaments on Horse harness 
are but the unconscious survival of the self-same 
idea ; each is an amulet, and many of them preserve 
their undoubted pagan origin. The sun and moon 
together or separate are among the commonest. 
In London (May 25, 1905) the present writer saw a 
horse in a contractor’s cart with his head orna- 
mented with blue and red braid, and any number 
of crescents, suns, and other highly polished brasses 
on the harness. 

The Finns, Lapps, and all Scandinavians are firm 
believers in the evil eye. In the West of England 
the baneful influence of envy or ill-wishing is 
evidenced in the common remark upon any tragic 
occurrence, bereavement, or serious misfortune, 
such as a ’svidow being left unprovided for : ‘ ’Tis a 
viisht thing for her, sure enough ! ’ Of course, ill- 
wisht is what is understood, hut so common is this 
phrase that ‘ wisht ’ is now the accepted a/ud usual 
word for ‘ sad.’ 

The possessors of this power, considered as 
among the chief agents of mischief-making per- 
sons, were mostly females; hence the prevalence 
(over wizard) of the female name of witch in 
English, and its synonyms in other languages. 
Their spells, incantations, and wicked perform- 
ances are witchcraft (It. strega, stregoneria). . Sor- 
cerers were both male and female, but mostly the 
latter. This was so in Babylonian times as much 
as at present. In Jewish, Greek, Roman, and 
Arabian literature it is clear that sorcery was 
specially the work of women (on this see HDB, 
s.v. ‘Magic’). 

Plutarch, a devout believer, tells us many apt stories (Symp, 
V. 7), and says that the voice, the odour, the breath, are emana- 
tions which may easily injure those susceptible to them, pro- 
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ducingf a wonderful effect, such as the influence of love by the 
eyes. He says that envy exerts an evil influence through the 
eyes, and alfirms that most direful results are the product 
of envious looks, which pierce like poisoned arrows. Moors 
of Morocco still hold the same beliefs (Westermarck, loo. citX 
Hindus believe that an invisible spirit is bom with the child, 
and that it is necessary for the mother to keep one breast 
tied up for 40 days, feeding the child with the other only, by 
which means the spirit is starved to death. If the child is fed 
from both breasts it will grow up with the evil eye. Muham- 
madans are, perhaps, even more fearful of its effects than the 
Hindus ; and texts from the Qur’an, as in all other countries of 
Islam, are used as amulets. The legend of the elephant-headed 

f od is the outcome of this belief. Sani, the Hindu Saturn, bad 
een left out of the invitation to the gods to rejoice at the birth 
of Gapei^, son of Siva and Parvati ; he appeared on the scene 
in a rage, and with the first glance of his eye he caused the 
child’s head to drop off. The other gods instantly cut off the 
head of a young elephant and stuck it upon the infant’s body ; 
hence Gape^a is frequently thus represented. 

In Calcutta it is held that a portion of all food bought in the 
market should he thrown into the fire to avert nazar (the 
native term). It is usual in some parts for a mother to blacken 
her child’s face with a burnt stick to preserve it during the day 
from the evil influence. Natives of India put kajal (lamp-black) 
on their eyelids, believing that they are thereby protected 
against, as well as incapable of casting, the evil eye. This 
blackening of the eyelids, usual all the world over, is not 
merely a piece of female vanity, but a veritable protective. 

The Targum gives a wider reading to Gn 42, explaining that 
all the sons of Israel went out by one door, lest the evu eye 
should have sway over them as thej’’ went out to buy. Again, 
Ex 308 ig rendered ‘and looked with the evil eye after Moses.* 
Much is said on the subject by A. Goodrich-Freer (Outer 
Isles, 73), Marion Crawford (Pietro Ghisleri, 1893, ii. 30), 
H. Norman (The Far East, 1895), and H. G. M. Murray-Aynsley 
(Symb.) ,* while the whole subject is dealt with very exhaustively 
by Frohmann, de Fascinatione. 

2. The possessors. — power so baneful and so 
steadfastly credited would inevitably lead to much 
speculation and contention as to the personality of 
those possessing it ; hence arose a multiplicity of 
canons by which they might be known. 

Any abnormal physical peculiarities, whether of 
beauty or of ugliness, have always been sure evi- 
dence of the dread power in all ages associated 
with the supernatural, with the demons and the 
powers of darkness. Even the gods were believed 
to possess it, and to use it when wishing to injure. 
Juno was particularly so credited; and for this 
reason Mercuiy the messenger was provided with a 
safe^ard in his caducetis, lest he might be hindered 
in his flights by the envious eye when on errands 
for rival deities. Pear of anything uncommon 
seems to be part and parcel of the nature of all 
living creatures. All those among the ancients 
who in any way surpassed conspicuously the com- 
mon standard, as, for instance, in athletic or 
physical strength or size, were dreaded as pos- 
sessors ; and so, on the other hand, any one specially 
defective, particularly a dwarf ; the latter, if hunch- 
backed, was dreaded still more. Squinting or 
differently coloured eyes were always certain marks 
of what is now 9, jettatore. In India and in Italy a 
squinter (guercio) is i^so facto considered s,jeftatore. 
We English unconsciously preserve the same idea, 
for we say ‘ So-and-so has a “ cast ” in his eye ’ — a 
word purely technical in this sense, and implying 
the same meaning as the It, jctarCy ‘to cast or 
throw.* In Armenia very blue or green eyes are 
evil. 

Many animals, particularly those with remark- 
able eyes, e.g. the serpent and the fox, were un- 
doubted possessors of the evil eye. The peacock, 
Juno’s own bird, full of eyes, the symbol of the 
most envious and ill-natured of the deities, has 
always been, and still is held to be, a potent 
mischief-maker. Many well-educated people in 
England and elsewhere are shocked if peacocks’ 
feathers are put up as ornaments, or even if they 
are brought into a house ; death or at least some 
evil is believed to be the consequence. The grass- 
hopper’s prominent eyes gave it in classic days so 
evil a reputation as to lead to a certain proverb ; 
‘ mantis te vidit ’ was the exact counterpart of our 
English, ‘Thou art over- looked.’ Tycho Brahe 


would not proceed on his way if a hare crossed his 
path. The hare is on the Graeco-Italian Vase, 2079, 
Naples Museum, as an emblem of ill-luck. Very 
much superstition still attaches to the hare ; doubt- 
less its prominent eyes are the cause. The Irish 
thought it cast the evil eye on their cattle; 
therefore they believed hares to be witches, and 
consequently there used to be a general slaughter 
of them on May Day, The hare is still believed 
in some parts of England, e.g, in Somerset, and 
especially in the Isle of Man, to be the favourite 
animal into which the witches change themselves 
(see Lycanthropy). Kalmuks regard the raWt 
with fear and reverence. Even to-day in Devon- 
shire, fishermen Avill not pronounce the word 
‘ rabbit,* but describe the animal by some round- 
about method (Devon Assoc. Trans, 1896). Preg- 
nant Chinese women must not look on a hare lest 
its eye falling on them should cause the child to 
he born with a hare-lip. Fishermen almost every- 
where avoid mentioning by name not only the hare 
and rabbit, but also the pig, salmon, trout, or dog, 
and go out of their way to find some other word. 
Old gamekeepers do not speak of a fox to each 
other ; it is always a * thing.’ 

Pliny (HN viii. 34) says that near the source of the Nile is 
found a wild beast called the catohl&pas, * an animal of moderate 
size . . . sluggish in the movement of its limbs, and its head is 
remarkably heavy. Were it not for this circumstance, it would 
prove the destruction of the human race ; for all who behold ite 
e 3 'e 8 fall dead upon tiK' spot.’ 

In Brazil there is a tradition that there is a bird of evil eye 
which kills with a look. A hunter once killed one of these birds 
and cut off its head without the eye being turned on him. He 
killed game thereafter by turning the evil eye upon it. His 
wife, not dreaming of its destructive power, turned it towards 
her husband and killed him, and then accidentally turned it 
towards herself and died at once. The toad’s bright eye has 
always been held to be maleficent. At Bishopsteignton a few 
years ago lived a reputed witch. Whenever she wished to injure 
a neighbour she placed a toad at his door, so that when he 
opened it he might find the toad looking at bmi, and so receive 
ite first glance. 

Snakes have always had a reputation for having 
the power to fascinate, and there are many marvel- 
lous stories of the way in which they hypnotize 
frogs, birds, and other animals until they seem un- 
consciously to submit to being swallowed. One 
kind in particular, Bncejphalus capensis^ is so 
noted. 

At the time of the Black Death in England it was currently 
believed that even a glance from the sick man’s distorted eyes 
was sufficient to infect those on whom it fell. To this Shake- 
speare refers in : 

‘ Write, “ Lord have mercy on us,’* on those three ; 

They are infected ; in their hearts it lies ; 

They have the plague, and caught it of your eyes* 

(Love’s Labour’s Losty v. ii. 419 If.). 

Slatin Pasha describes the Khalif’s dread of the evil eye. 
A Syrian blind of one eye was not allowed near him a second 
time. He declared * nothing can resist it ; illness and misfortune 
are all caused by the evil eye.* Saul was probably believed to 
possess it (1 S 189). Heliodorus implies that most, if not all, 
individuals have it ; he says ; * When any one looks at what is 
excellent with an envious eye, he fills the surrounding at- 
mosphere with a pernicious quality and transmits his own 
envenomed exhalations into whatever is nearest to him * (Theag. 
and Char, iii, 7). Plutarch says that the Thebans had this 
faculty so powerfully that they could destroy not only infants, 
but strong men. Cretans and Cypriotes have had this reputa- 
tion from ancient times, and retain it even at the present day'. 
So also in Morocco ‘whole families have a bad reputation on 
account of their eyes. People with deep-set eyes, and those 
whose eyebrows are united over the bridge of the nose, are 
particularly dangerous* (Westermarck, loe. eit.). Pliny says 
that the Thibii and others possessing the fatal power have a 
double pupil in one eye, and in the other the figure of a horse, 
while some have two pupils in each eye; and that in Africa 
there are families who can cause cattle to perish, trees to wither, 
and infants to die. Especially the Triballi and Illyrii have such 
a power of fascination with the eye that they can kill those on 
whom they fix their gaze. Cicero (Plin- HN vii. 2) also declares 
that ‘ lemmas omnes ubique visu nocere quae duplices pupillas 
habeant.’ Horace (Ep. i. xiv. 37) speaks of the evil power of 
the ‘oculus obliquus.' Bacon (loe. eit.) and Frohmann (de 
Faseinatione, p. 11) repeat the same thing. Ovid mentions the 
double pupils, and says that the Rhodians and Telchines injured 
whatever they looked at (Met. vii. 365 f.). The Greek, islanders 
still in heart worship Fascinus. 

Some persons are reputed to have the dread 
power over special persons or objects. In Italy 
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there are many stories of those known as jettatori 
di hamhiniy who are of all the most dreaded by 
mothers, and so are carefully shunned. Another 
class are supposed to have the faculty of obstruc- 
tion — such are said to have a,jetfatura sospensiva. 
If any such person is met on the way to an 
enterprise, or on setting out on a journey, nothing 
will succeed, the business will fail, there will be an 
accident, one must return and give it up for the 
day. 

Pope Pius IX. was confidently affirmed to have 
the evil eye, and his successor Xeo xiii, was said 
to have it still more ; it will probably become part 
of the reputation of the present Pontiff. It is, 
moreover, a well-known fact that all ecclesiastics 
are more or less suspected, especially monks. The 
murder of King Humbert was confidently ascribed 
to the jettatura of Leo Xlll. The Russian peasant 
is convinced that his or her priest has the evil eye 
(Norman, All the Brnsias, 1902, p. 44). 

In Abyssinia the reputed possessors are called 
hudas ; they are also magicians, who can work evil 
at will on any one whose name is known, by taking 
a certain reed, which the practitioner bends into a 
circle and places under a stone. At that moment 
the victim is taken ill ; if the reed snaps in bend- 
ing he will certainly die. All blacksmiths are 
looked upon as hudas (Bent, Sacred City of the 
EthiopianSy 1893, pp. 63, 212) ; cf. our legend of 
Way land Smith. Imese moderns are most likely 
the descendants in name and reputation of the 
Budini of Herodotus, who refers to them (iv. 105) 
as evil-minded enchanters ; he says that one day in 
eveiy year they changed themselves into wolves — 
but he himself did not believe it (see Lycantheopy). 
St. Augustine believed in wer-wolves (see his de 
Civ, Dei, xviii. 18 ; see also Pliny, EN viii. 39). 

Not only have the evil-disposed the fatal power, 
but it is possessed by some involuntarily and much 
to their own sorrow. Woyciki {Polish FolJclorey 
translated by Lewenstein, p. 25) mentions an un- 
h^py Slav who, with the most loving heart, was 
afnicted with the evil eye, and in sheer desperation 
blinded himself that he might not be the cause of 
injury to his dear ones. Cases of involuntary fatal 
power are related as existing still in England and 
elsewhere (Mabel Peacock, Daily News, Aug. 13, 
1895), so that mothers will not venture to expose 
their infants to the look of their o^vn father. No 
longer ago than 1901 a farmer of Somerset was said 
* to have the evil eye so bad ’ that if he looked on 
his own cattle they died. Dt 28®^ is held by Froh- 
mann, the most voluminous writer on the subject, 
to be a distinct confirmation of the possession of 
this terrible influence acting against the will of the 
possessor. Among the Bhuiya and BhuiySr of 
India, children bom on Saturday have the evil eye, 
and there are special spells to obviate it (Crooke, 
TCii. 84, 97). 

Perhaps no phase of this superstition is more 
generally wide-spread than that relating to the 
danger arming from praise or admiration to the 
object of it. ‘ Laudet qui invidet ’ was believed 
devoutly by the Romans ; it is held and acted on, 
if unconsciously, among the English to-day, and 
still more commonly among those belonging to 
other nations. The conventional or nation^ words 
uttered instinctively on receiving compliments seem 
to reflect the notion that danger exists, and that 
protection must be sought by appeal to a higher 
power, e,g, * Mashallah I ’ * Grazia a Dio I ’ ‘ Glory 
be to God ! ’ ‘ Lord be wi’ us ! * Little gratitude 
is expressed, and certainly no Christianity, but 
simply a desire to avert the evil expected. This 
was so strongly felt by the Romans that it became 
customary even for tne speaker of praise or com- 
pliment to accompany his speech with the words, 

^ praefiscini dixerim,’ freely translated, ‘ Fend evil I 


should say.’ In Italy the custom in a like c<ase is 
to say, Si mal occhio non ci fosse, * No evil eye 
take ettect.’ In England it has always been recog- 
nized as a rule of good manners not to over-praise ; 
but few reflect that it springs from the old danger 
(rather than from politeness) Test the speaker should 
himself fascinate the object of his admiration ; 
for those who were highly praised by others, or 
even by themselves, were liable to be^ blasted 
(Elworthy, Evil Eye, 13). In the Hebrides this 
belief is very strong. Miss Goodrich-Freer writes 
of horses falling down as if dead (soon after being 
admired) — the work of the eye {Outer Isles, 
233). A Highland minister’s ^vlfe, whose child 
had been much admired, said, *Oh, dear, some- 
thing is sure to happen to that child ; I hope she 
has not given it the Evil Eye ! ’ (Murray- Aynsley, 
Symh, 140). Narcissus was thought to have fas- 
cinated himself, hence his untimely fate ; so also 
Eutelidas, who wasted away in consequence of 
his own admiration of himself. From these old 
legends we learn why to-day it is not so much ill- 
mannered as directly impious and dangerous to 
boast of one’s belongings, or to praise oneself. 
Lane [Mod, Egyp,, ed. 1895, p. 258) says a modern 
Egyptian is thereby alarmed, and will reprove one 
who is over-praising him ; he will say to him, ‘ Bless 
the Prophet.’ If, then, the envier obeys, saying, 

* 0 God, favour him,’ no ill effects will be feared. 
In England, * bad luck,’ it is thought, is certain to 
follow undue praise or boasting : this is well within 
the experience of all of us. 

* Only yesterday I was sa3dng I had not broken anything for 
years, and now I have let fall this old glass that belonged to 
my grandmother ! As I was letting loose a favourite dog I said 
to a friend, “ Of all the dogs I ever had, this is the most in- 
telligent, and he will grow up to be a treasure.” Half an hour 
later he picked up a poisoned rat in the road, carried it about 
ten yards, ran half a mile farther, and died ! ’ (1895). 

Just as the hunchback is believed to have the 
evil eye, so, when his influence has been counter- 
acted, he is thought to be a defender against the 
malign influence of others ; hence, it is said, a not- 
able one gets his living at Monte Carlo by waiting 
outside the Casino that players may touch him for 
a consideration, in the belief that so doing will 
bring luck, i,e, prevent evil influence. Luck or 
good luck is hut a negative result depending on 
the absence of evil or malevolent opposing in- 
fluence. A very common amulet, made of mother- 
of-pearl, silver, lava, or other materials, is a gohho^ 
or Jiunchhack, to be found everywhere, even in 
Moscow, dressed in Russian clotnes. An Italian 
who was wearing one under his waistcoat, having 
actually received the price agreed, could scarcely 
bear to part with it ; and at last declared that all 
his good fortune was gone. He died shortly after- 
wards. 

3 . Protectives. — A fear so wide-spread and so 
deeply rooted could not bnt^ lead to the invention 
of innumerable means by which the dread influence 
could be counteracted. The direct emanations 
from the eye are the most to be avoided, and the 
first glance falling upon the susceptible object is 
the most injurious : if that can he averted or met 
by some antidote, no harm will be done. It has 
been shown (Elworthy, Evil Eye, 170 ff*.) that the 
devices upon the he^s and snields of warriors 
were origmally intended to attract, and so to 
counteract, the first glance of the adversary in 
battle. Thus has arisen all that is now understood 
as heraldic blazonry. 

The secondary effects of the evil eye — or of 
envy, which the term includes — have been pro- 
duced by many different methods of enchantment, 
incantation, and rrwstic rites, under the name of 
the * Black Art.’ These have been met by analog- 
ous acts, so that both bane and antidote fall more 
properly under the subject of Magic ; but, inasmuch 
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as many of these acts are confined exclusively to 
the counteracting of the fatal glance, it is needM 
to refer to them here at some len^h. All authori- 
ties and all experience agree that to neutralke 
the look it is essential to attract it towards some- 
thing striking, by way of diverting it from the 
object liable to injury. Hence arose the use of 
bright, shining ornaments of all kinds—of glitter- 
ing helmets and fantastic head-dresses. Some have 
even held that this was the origin of the wearing 
of sparkling gems. The masks of actors, it is 
maintained (Boettiger, KUine Schriften, 1837-8, 
iii. 402 j Lobeck, Aglaoph., 1829, ii. 973), were first 
adopted to prevent injury to the persons of those 
who were necessarily much exposed to the gaze of 
possible enemies. ‘ Everything that was ridiculous 
and obscene was supposed to be inimical to the 
malignant influence of fascination by the oddness 
of the sight’ (Dodwell, Class. Toui\ 1819, ii. 34:); 
hence we find that the amulets that were most 
potent were of this character. Nothing attracts 
curiosity like obscenity, so amulets of a phallic 
character have been in all ages the most common, 
all the world over. Indeed, some writers contend 
that this is the basis of all protective amulets 
(J. G. R. Forlong, Rivers of Life, 1883). Foremost 
in this class must be placed that known by classic 
TOters as turpicnla res {Varro, de Ling. hat. vii. 
v. 99). For a full description, see Payne Knight’s 
Worshijp of Priapus, 1866, pt. ii. p. 162 ; Jahn, 

* Ueber den Abergl.’; Frohmann, p. 5. Specimens 
of this amulet, both to be worn on the person and 
for household suspension, are to be seen in the 
British and many other Museums. 

Amulets against the evil eye are of three classes 
(for distinction between amulets and talismans see 
El worthy, Evil Eye, 121) : (1) those intended 
to attract upon themselves the malignant glance, 
such as were worn on the outside of the dress, or 
such as were sculptured, painted, or otherwise 
exposed in or upon houses or public buildings, etc. ; j 

(2) all those endless objects worn on or concealed 
beneath the dress for the purpose of averting evil ; 

(3) written texts from the Scriptures, Qur’an, or 
other sacred writings ; cabalistic figures and magic 
formulm, either in appropriate covering, or carved, 
painted, or otherwise displayed on houses. 

The turpimla res was so much in use amongst the Romans 
that it came to be known by the name of fascinum, as in Hor. 
JSpod. viii. 18. On this Frohmann (de Fasc. p. 5) remarks at 
length in unquotable language. In fact, fascinum became 
the popular Latin name for membrum virile, and survives 
as fasdno in modem Italian. Where our present day conven- 
tions perceive nothing but obscenity, the ancients saw only 
the mmmum of everything indispensable to combat success- 
fully the most terrible danger. With them ‘ fascination was 
destruction, death— the phallus was life * (Tuchmann, Mdusine, 
ii. [1896] 103). The survivor and obviously less obscene part 
of the fascinum is still to be seen in the ordinary silver charm 
worn by Roman infants, and known as mano in fica (see 
worthy, EtrU Eye, 162, 256). Its analogue among ourselves 
survives in the coral and bells of our childhood. Most of the 
objects worn by the ancients as amulets were generally emblems 
or symbols (defined in Evil Eye, p. 117) of a god, to whom 
the wearer tacitly appealed by the display of his or her attri- 
bute. The amulets denoting one of the four lascivious gods 
were by far the most common. Of these Priapus, called adso 
Fasdnus, according to Lucian, was the special patron of 
laseivia, and the phallus was his special emblem. Infinite in 
number and in variety of obscenity are the emblems of Priapus, 
for in all ages and countries his cult seems to have held a 
prominent position. In Babylonia, Egypt, India, Greece, 
Rome— among the ancients everywhere— he was in striking 
evidence, outwardly displayed on the person and in the house. 
The phallus was consecrated to Osiris, the protect of J^ypt. 
To-day his cult is prominently visible among all savages and 
so-called Natute-worshippera, while in symbols and cryptic 
forms it is represented by more civilized people, even by the 
English. In most museums of antiquity are to be seen speci- 
mens of the grosser kind of phallic amulets. That of Naples, 
containing the remains of Pompeii, shows the greatest number ; 
and few are without specimens of the turpicvZa res before 
alluded to (on this see Knight, op. cit ; Jahn, op. «t. ; 
Montfaucon, Ercolano e Pompeii ; King, Gems, 1860, and 
Gnomics, 1864 ; and Elworthy, Evil Eye, 134 ff,). A singular 
example of obscene Greek fancy is to be seen in a small terra- 
cjotta (W, 78, Read) at the Brit. Slus., obviously intended as a 


protective. It consists of two phalli personified, in the act of 
sawing, an eye. Pompeii presents numerous specimens still in 
situ. Prom mediaeval times many are to be found in monastic 
carvings, e.g. the Shela 7ia gigs in Ireland, in Glasgow Cathedral 
and elsewhere. Publicly exhibited obscene carvings of the 
Middle Ages were mostly intended as a protection against the 
evil eye. Of. art. Cuarms and Amulets (Greek), in vol. iii d 
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Next to phallic subjects and their developments, 
perhaps the commonest was a representation of the 
eye itself, either alone or combined sometimes 
dramatically with other well-known protective 
symbols. The best known ancient example is 
the uza, or Eye of Osiris, on most Egyptian 
coffins or sarcophagi. A good example is on a 
large wooden sarcophagus in the middle of the 
Egyptian room at the British Museum. A great 
eye was carried in Egyptian funeral processions, 
and, along with the winged scarab, a blue uza was 
placed over the incision made at the embalming of 
the body as a protector of the dead. Blue and red 
are everywhere protective colours in Europe, 
Palestine, India, and throughout the East ; in Eng- 
land and all over the world they are the favourite 
colours for horse ornaments. 

The eye as a defence against the evil eve is a 
good instance of sympathetic magic (on this see 
HDB, s.v. ‘Magic’). As a protective amulet it 
was certainly used by the Phcenicians, Etruscans, 
Greeks, Romans, and^ is used to-day by Turks, 
Arabs, Nubians, Italians, Russians, and many 
others. Inghirami (Fitt. di Vasi Etruschi, 1852, ii. 
164) gives a shield having an eye proper in the centre, 
as the only device ; also {ib. iv. 400) Hercules nude 
has a large eye on each breast and on each thigh, 
to protect him from the malignant glance of the 
enerny. A striking shield on a Greek vase in 
the British Museum has the club of Hercules in 
the centre, with a large eye upon the appended 
beneath (see pi. xix. in Millingen, Fainted Gr, 
Vases). 

In modem Italy any glass head or stone having a 
marking at all like an eye is carefully preserved 
as an amulet. Bellucci of Perugia has a great 
number of such, many set in silver and much worn. 
Ancient Egyptians ornamented their pottery with 
an eye as a special feature, often in combination 
with surrounding accessaries. Maspero {Egyp. 
Arch.^, 1902, p. 246) gives a notable example : three 
fish having one eye common to all, alternating with 
three lotus flowers. A remarkable sculptured scene 
with the eye as the central object is the famous 
Woburn-relief, first published by Millingen in 
Archasologia, xix. 70, and here reproduced. In 



this the evident meaning is the same as that 
referred to above (Brit. Mus. Read.). Here the 
eye is being attacked by several hostile animals 
and by a Radiator, while above it is a man in. 
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Phrygian cap in a well-known indecorous attitude 
of mocking contempt. This attitude is still prac- 
tised literally and hahitually bv^ Italian sailors 
against adverse winds, and within the writer’s 
knowledge in England both in act and in words to 
match. Other curious instances of the eye being 
attacked by a ring of enemies are found on many 
ancient gems (see Elworthy, Evil Eye, 130), but 
perhaps the most curious is that (id. 131) where the 
eye is surrounded by seven symbolic figures, repre- 
senting the seven powerful and beneficent deities 
who in turn preside over the days of the week. 



This amulet, therefoi’e, provides a protection for 
every day. Several compound gem amulets having 
the eye as the centre 8urr<^unded by iniraicsu 
protectors are shown and fully described in ib. 130. 

The accumulation or piling up of protective 
agencies is an old-world custom (see Lanciani, 
Athenmumy April 25, 1891). Examples of its pre- 
valence exist in the numerous disci sacH of 
Grseco-Eoman times, 350 B.C., discovered chiefly at 
Taranto. One notable specimen is to be seen at 
the British Museum, and one other at Naples, 
while two are in the Ashmolean. These have been 
fully dealt with in the Soc, Antiq. Trs. 1898, and 
more particularly in the present writer’s Horns of 
Honour. 

The same accumulation of, and unwillingness to 
ignore, protectives are still in evidence in the dedica- 
tions of abbeys and churches, e.g. to St. Michael 
and All Angels, to certain Apostles conjointly, to 
two or more Saints, and, lastly, to All Saints, that 
none be omitted. 

The Gorgoneion already described not only pre- 
serves the earliest evidence of the dread of the 
Evil Eye, but has also been in all ages one of the 
most favoured amulets against it. Especially has 
it survived as one of the commonest devices upon 
the door-knockers, not only of Pompeii, but of 
modern Naples and all the cities of Europe ; thus 
becoming, even to-day, a potent protector of the 
house against every new-comer. Birmingham little 
dreams how persistently she aids in maintaining an 
ancient myth. One of the most potent of protec- 
tives is the horn in its various shapes and develop- 
ments. In modern Italy, especially in Naples, it is 
so much in use that the word 'horn’ has become 
generic ; every kind and description of prophylactic 
chami against is 'un corno.’ The phrase 
‘ non vale un corno ’ is eq^uivalent to our ‘ not worth 
a fig.’ On close analysis both phrases are found to 
bear an identically phallic signification (see Hoens). 
Plutarch {Symp. v. 7) declares that objects fixed up 
to ward oli fascination derive their efficacy from 
the strangeness or ridiculousness of their forms, 
which attract the mischief-working eye upon 
themselves. The same effect is aimed at in the 
numerous grotesque devices found upon ancient 
gems. Grylliy a quasi-technical term, though in- 
cluded in ' corno,’ is the name of all amulets of this 
comic description. In modem Italian, grillo is not 


only a cricket or grasshopper (a potent protector, 
because per contra a possessor of the evil eye),^ but 
also a caprice of fancy, said to be a classic survival. 
'Idem [Antiphilus] jocosos nomine Gryllum deri- 
diculi habitus pinxit, unde id genus picturse grylli 
vocantur’ (Pliny, EJSf XXXV. x. 37). 

The likenesses and statues as well as the symbols 
and emblems of the beneficent gods all continue, 
both singly and in combination, to be protective 
amulets against the same danger. The wheel, 
ladder, club, knife, hook, serpent, fish, snail, cock, 
lion, pig, dog, elephant, frog, lizard, and many 
other animals, may all be seen as regular articles 
for sale in Kome, Berlin, Moscow, Paris, and else- 
where, simply as charms. In Naples and Italy 
generally they are openly declared to be sold as 
specifics against the evil eye. 

The Scripture tephilliuiy called 'phylacteries’ 
in the NT, are combinations of an object to be 
worn conspicuously and a hidden writing enclosed 
wdthin it. Their Greek name proclaims their pur- 
pose as protectives, while the Hebrew ilphuUm 
('prayers’) indicates more clearly their contents 
[liDBy s.v. ‘Phylacteries’). The Jews are still 
devout believers in the evil eye, and hence preserve 
many objects in their ceremonies of a prophylactic 
nature; among these is the meMzdh, avowedly a 
literal fulfilment of Dt 6^. Strict Jews’ doorposts 
still exhibit this valued safeguard. Persians as 
well as Jews wear tassels, or tallith, which have a 
mystic prophylactic meaning (see HEBy s.v, 

‘ Eringes ’). 

Luck if analyzed is really the absence of mis- 
fortune, i.e. of evil wishing, whereby desires and 
natural expectations are frustrated. Damoetas 
who, accordmg to Theocritus {Idyll, vi. 39), admired 
his own beauty reflected in the water, knew of the 
probable consequence, and used the well-known 
remedy against fascination, spitting three times 
on his breast. Spitting is a protection against 
many misfortunes. In Bulgaria it is believed that 
spitting protects against fascination and also 
against perjury at a trial. 

Many objects besides those already noted, believed 
to be potent against the evil eye generally, are in 
some parts held to be specific against certain effects 
of it. The crescent — symbol of the moon, Istar, Isis, 
Hathor, Artemis, Diana, and the Virgin Mary— is 
everywhere a potent amulet. Along with the sun, 
it is to be seen on great seals and coats of arms, 
even episcopal. As a separate amulet, it specially 
appeals to all those powerful deities for protection, 
but in Sicily the horned shell called cacazzi di 
luna is worn by children and others against tooth- 
ache, always considered as the resiut of male- 
ficence. There also the operculuniy everywhere a 
protective amulet from the natural eye upon it, is 
a certain specific against sore throat [male di gola ) ; 
so also a little wooden cross tied to a piece of 
crystal is good against sore throat. Small gold 
earrings are worn by carbonari and others, avowedly 
to ward ofl’ the maloccMo; and our own navvies 
and showmen wear them for the like purpose, not 
merely for ornament. A double triangle of silver, 
a viper’s skin in a bag, a silver ring called ‘ di S. 
Biaggio,’ and many other objects are specifics 
against various maladies. Many special Sicilian 
amulets contro la jettatura were exhibited by Pitr^ 
at the Palermo Exhibition, 1903 ; 

1. A piece of red cloth. Red everywhere is inimical to witch- 
craft of all kinds, and is constantly used, from Donegal to Japan, 
both alone and as a strengthener of other amulets against the 
evil eye. Our plough horses and our recruits alike wear red and 
white ribbons, and the Kirghiz ornament their horses with bright 
colours to keep it off. The material on horses is always woollen 
or worsted. Charms in Italian and Sicilian shops are always tied 
with red woollen braid qr painted red ; horns on butchers’ shops 
are always painted red and white. 

2. Firficcitt (Sicilian), fmajola (Ital.), the perforated whorl 
used in spinning. This is but one example of perforated amulets, 
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of which also the holed stones used everywhere as protectives 
are another (see Elworthy * Perforated Stone Amulets,’ Paper at 
Brit. Assoc. 1902, pub. by Anthrop. Inst, in if an, 1903, no. 8). 

3. Testa d^agghia (Sicilian), afjlio (Italian), stalk of garlic. 

Alike in Italy, in Greece, and in India may be seen garhc bulbs 
tied with red worsted. In parts of Greece the mere utterance of 
the word for ‘ garlic’ is considered a protective, just as ‘ corno* 
is in Naples (Murray- Aynsley, 144). , ^ , 

4. Chiave mascuHna. The key everywhere, but always the 
solid, never the tube key knowm nsfeminina, 

6. Zabara (Sic.), aff07ie (Ital.), agate— from its likeness to 
the eye. 

6. Sachetto di sale. Salt is used as a protective against the 
evil eye by Jews for their children (Zangwill, Children of the 
Ghetto % 1893, p. 190) ; cf. putting salt on the tongue as part of 
the Rom. Oath, rite of baptism. Modern Jews put *a bit of 
coal’ into a child’s pocket to ward off the evil eye fib.). So in 
Ireland, a prisoner carries a piece of coal in his pocket to pro- 
tect him from the evil eye at his trial. On a child in Corfu was 
a small silk bag, containing salt, charcoal, a nail, and a clove of 
garlic. 

7. Ferro di eavallo, tied with red worsted. The horseshoe 
to us is perhaps the most familiar of all amulets against the evil 
eye. It is explained as being merely the conventionalized form 
of the moon emblem. The Turkish horseshoe, unlike that of 
Britain, is always shaped like the Byzantine crescent. Power is 
cumulative; so iron, the bane of witchcraft, is further re- 
inforced by association with the horseshoe (cf. Elworthy, Evil 
Eve, 217). 

8. Anello di chiodo diferro. All rings are amulets, but silver 
ones, Diana’s own metal, above all. In Italy the rings sold 
specially contro jettatura are all silver, and frequently 
augmented by a suspended horn, hand, or flower. 

9. Oracoabiora (Sic.), gratugia (Ital.), a common tin grater. 
At Taormina in 1903 a small tin grater, a spider crab, and a 
horseshoe, tied together with red braid, were fixed over the 
door of a house of the better class in a main street. 

IOl Fill di seta colorati, silken threads binding up nine slips 
of paper on which are cabalistic writings. Threes have always 
been held to be powerful, both in w’^orking enchantments and in 
countervailing them. THie fattura della morte (Elworthy, Evil 
Eye, 58) has threads wound in and about the nails and pins to 
increase the power of the whole. The witch knots her cords to 
work strangling on her victims ; so the Jew and the Persian 
knot their fringes to guard against witchcraft (see ‘Magic’ in 
JSfDJS). Threads of many colours, as a charm against fascina- 
tion, are mentioned by Persius (Sat. ii. 31). 

11. Cavaduzza marina, Hippocampus tied with red braid, 
specially protective against the fattura della morte— invoice of 
death, a much dreaded spell (Elworthy, Evil Eye, 57). The sea- 
horse is also known in Sicily as a protection against mal ar ia l 
fever. 

12. Ifastro giallo intrecdato, plaited yellow ribbon (braid) 
shaped to represent the sea-horse. Yellow is also a protective 
colour. Gubematis (Eev. di TradL., p. 202) writes : ‘per non 
essere colto da jettetura, si tenga un pezzo di lana gialla, visibile 
sul vestito che si indossa.’ (On the efficacy of coloured threads 
and ribbons, see Petronius, Sat. 181 ; Story, Castle St. Angelo, 
211 ; Jahn, ‘ Abergl.,’ p. 42 ; Rhys, ‘ Sacred Weils in Wales,’ Cymr. 
Soc., Jan. 11, 1893 ; Hygiene, Nov. 17, 1893, p. 398 : Murray- 
Aynsley, Symbols, p. 142.) 

A conspicuous amulet in the Pitr6 collection was a cow’s 
hoof attached by a red woollen tape to a rapier marked * contro 
^ efficacy of iron as a protective see Elworthy, 

Evu Eye, 221). A curious object for the same avowed purpose is 
pettini de telaio, which is known to us as the sleigh or reeds 
of a loom. 


tuUa quale sono scritti 2 scongim 
Siwiani contro nemici ignoti ed favore di persone cart. Thi 
folded paper is to be worn as both an amulet and a talisman. 

mounted in silver with a lobster’s cla^ 
attached, described as contro le stregherie. The tusk is everj 
where a protective amulet ; even in England it is worn by wil' 
^ast showmm to protect them from their savage chargef 
Tigers and lobsters’ claws mounted with silver rings, etc., at 
worn as c^rms by Sicilians, Indians, Japanese, and Greeks i 
Smyrna, Their efficacy comes from their hom-like shap* 
Amongst the Jews in Jerusalem the number and variety < 
charms against the evil eye are equally surprising, and the sam 
^mark applies to Russia, Moscow in particular. Miss Goodricl 
a hst of the objects on a necklace from Jerusalen 
and the words of a special adjuration even more potent tha 
any, to be worn in a bag hung round the neck : male frog, shot 
comb, stove, lock, dog, pigeon, pestle, hammer, axe, sabre, ke^ 
^issors, mallet, pick-axe, camel, pistol, hen, coffee-pot, et< 
Every one of these and many more may he bought in Naplei 
Palermo, and Moscow separately as weU as combined (see Fol) 
lore, June 1904, p. 186). 

. Iv’ (shell filled with wax) stuck with pins and a nail ; th 
w the fattura della morte, or ‘ death charm.’ On this subjec 
the mass of evidence is enormous, and the belief in it as a wor 
of Sympathetic Magic is universal. To-day in Somerset an 
* Man^ and the Highlands, it is practised t 

m It^-yj as may be seen in the corp creidh at the museum i 
Oxford. same means are practised to-day as in anciei 
ThehM and in the Middle Ages, Lytton (Last of the Baron 
that Friar Bungay was employed by Jacquetta, mother i 
^^^^eth Woodville, to make a wax figure to imitate Neville 
S? which she might stick pins so as to cam 

taie KAri s death. . An object, evidently of charred flesh, ws 
recently found suspended in a chimney in Somerset, analogoi 


to that described in Elworthy, Evil Eye, p. 55 n. (on Sym- 
pathetic Magic, see Tylor, Prim. Cult.^ i. 112 ff. ; also ‘Cucina 
della strega,’ Corriere di Napoli, Aug. 9, 1895). To counter- 
act this evil-working artifice, so widely practised, red braid is 
considered a speciality. To prevent evil-wishers from injur- 
ing them, Sicilians wear a sachetto continente uno spago con 
molti nodi, by means of which the evil-worker’s schemes are 
counteracted. 

In Italy, Scandinavia, Judaea, China, Japan, and 
all over the world, every ill that flesh is heir to 
being the direct result of malignant influences or 
machination, there are specifics for each to ward 
them ofl’ or to cure. Each trade usually has its 
own favourite amulet, used singly or in combina- 
tion (for details see JSvil JSye). Some, however, 
deserve to be noticed here. Borne still holds to its 
own proper children’s amulet — the silver mano in 
Jica (see Ilvil Eye, p. 256) keeps alive the classic 
fascinum as truly and eflectually as do the coral 
and silver hells of our childhood. Naples, however, 
utilizes a veritable pantheon for her children’s 
protection, in a combination of many symbols, each 
of which appeals to one or other of the old pagan 
deities, and all against dread fascination. A silver 
ornament, plain on the side worn next the skin, is 
known as the ciTnaruta, or sprig of rue, represented 
by three branches, each of which is composed of 
one or more prophylactic charms (see Giinther, FL, 
1905, p. 132 u.). The Herb of Grace has ever been 
held in high esteem, from the time of Pliny down to 
the present. Pawnbrokers of Florence regard it 
with especial favour as a protector against the 
malocchio. In most of their shops a pot of growing 
rue is to he found. In India, rue (sudab) is used 
in various ways as a charm against the evil eye, 
as it is in Persia (Jackson, From Constantinople to 
the Rome of Omar Khayyam, New York, 1911, 
p. 119), while the Beriya of India employ Acacia 
arabica (Crooke, TO i. 247). True specimens 
of the cimaruta are now scarce, and none is 
genuine unless of hall-marked sterling silver— 
which applies equally to the Boman mano in fica ; 
all amulets appealing to the moon-goddess must 
be in her own true metal. Where the story of 
Ulysses remains enshrined in local topography, of 
course Parthenope figuratively aud literally plays 
a conspicuous part ; consequently, as all amulets 
are ‘como’ or ‘coma’ in Neapolitan, so all of a 
special class are known as sirene. The latter 
are mostly house amulets for suspension, and are 
of two classes — a single figure, sometimes as a 
[ siren, %.e. simply a bird with human head ; or 
more commonly a crowned female whose body 
I ends in a double fish-tail instead of legs, and with 
j silver hells hanging beneath. Others have the 
! same figure in combination with double sea-horses. 
A siren of this fish-tailed kind — ^probably an im- 
portation from Naples — ^is embossed on a panel 
on an old house at Newcastle-on-Tyne, Another 
favourite house amulet is the sea-horse itself, 
cavcdlo marino. All Neapolitan house-amulets of 
this kind are of silver, and ornamented with hells 
precisely like our old corals, etc. A pendant 
silver amulet, against the evil eye — a crowned 
female, ending in a fish with hells, precisely ana- 
logous to the svrene, said to be German of the 
17th cent. — ^is pictured in the Connoisseur, Jan. 
1905, p. 66. 

It is doubtful at what epoch bells (see Gongs and Bells) were 
first used in Europe. The shaking of metal as a means of call- 
ing is of extreme antiquity. The clashing of bronze was char- 
acteristic of the worship of Demeter. She was called ’Axata 
(the noisy one) from the clanging of cymbals and drums at the 
searching for Pers^hone. It is said that the famous Gong of 
Dodona (see A. B. Cook, Journal of Hellenic Studies, 1902, p. 5) 
consisted of a string of bells, and gave rise to a Greek proverb, 
which lasted a thousand years— comparing a talkative pei-son to 
the Gong of Dodona. At the Temple of Jupiter Tonans bells 
hung down almost to the doors. The use of bells probably 
came in pre-historic ages from the Far East, and they always 
have home a prophylactic character— especially if they were 
used against the evil eye. This is implied in Ex 28*^. The 
colours, too, alternating with the bells, had also their pro- 
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tective value, and have it still, particularly red. Their form, 
the slit ball, was probably that still to be found in Neapolitan 
amulets, on Russian horses, on Madeira oxen, and on the coral 
and bells of our infancy, one of the oldest and moat enduring of 
patterns. Bells on horses and on cattle have been used in all 
ages— always as protectives. On farm teams in the West of 
England quite recently a so-called ‘ housing,’ or row of five or 
six loud-jangling bells, ornamented de rigueur with red worsted 
fringe, was carried above the collar of the leader. The noise 
was often deafening ; the purpose was to drive away evil spirits, 
while the red colour attracted and so absorbed the first glance 
of the evil eye. Bells in church towers are not originally 
intended as calls to prayer, but rather as a preparation for it, 
by driving away evil spirits, to whom the noise is a terror. The 
bells of two neighbouring churches, both within sight of the 
present writer, are rung specially on their respective Saints* 
Days ‘ to drive the devil over to the other parish.’ 

‘ The sea-horse occurs on many early crosses in 
the east of Scotland, notably at Aberlemno and 
Meigle’ {Beliquary^ Oct. 1895, p. 251). Miss 
Goodrich - Freer says : * In the Hebrides oaoU- 
hrechan, water ragwort, called “armpit” flower of 
St. Columba, is placed in byres, etc., to protect 
cattle from the same. The cock is sacred to keep 
off evil spirits* (on this see El worthy. Horns 
^ Honour, 93). In India the excrescences of the 
fiombax, or cotton tree, are considered protectives ; 
and the tree has the like reputation in Mexico, 
where it is common. The usual shop amulet of 
butchers in Naples is a pair of cow*s horns, painted 
red and white, over the door ; but, in addition, veiw 
many of the better class have a stag’s head witn 
branching horns afl&xed to the inner wall. Many 
have other objects suspended, such as a horseshoe 
with a single pendent horn tied with red (see 
Horns). Macaroni and provision dealers fre- 
quently have several curiously combined amulets 
hung up inside their shops. Laundresses usually 
have a glove filled with sand, the thumb and two 
middle fingers sewn in, so as to make the mano 
cornuta. The sun and moon combined are a com- 
mon finial for the silver spada worn by women in 
their hair ,* some have a flower, bird, or piece of 
coral. Written texts, cabalistic signs (such as the 
well-known Solomon’s seal) of many descriptions are 
also potent protectors against the (breaded influence. 
Many are of a double character, Le. possessing 
power as visible amulets, but with special virtue 
from the nature of their contents. , Magic squares, 
still worn in modern Italy in bronze, were certainly 
well-known to the ancient Romans, many in terra- 
cotta having been found, with numbers arranged 
precisely as they are to-day. In Scotland, written 
charms against various ills are still common 
{Folklore, xv. [1904] 350). In Teneriffe it is the 
custom to scatter mustard-seed through the house 
after a birth to keep off Avitches and the evil eye. 
The Dangi of India, in similar fashion, burn mustard 
and pepper, the Dom garlic and pepper on a Tues- 
day or a Saturday, and the Khairwa salt and pepper 
(Crooke, TC ii. 251, 329, iii. 224). Iron, as being a 
well-known scarer of demons, is employed to avert 
the evil eye among the Tharu {ib. iv. 393) ; ancl 
the Armenians spit on a stone and turn it uncier, 
or make cakes of dough, wet them with water, 
and throw them into a fire, the evil eye being 
broken as the cakes crack asunder (Abeghian, 
Armenischer Volksglauhe, p. 126 f. ). Elsewhere an 
effort is made to ward off the evil eye by giving a 
depreciative name to a child, as among the Indian 
Raji (Crooke, op. dt. iv. 214), though among the 
Golapurab this is resorted to only when the first 
child of a marriage has died {ib. iii. 427). 

Besides all this multiplicity of concrete objects, 
there is an endless multitude of incantations, of 
verbal and ritualistic charms, used for the like 
urpose, too numerous to be more than referred to. 
ayce {Hel. of Am. -App. iii.) gives a long 

list of marical texts. Abra-M^in also rives a vast 
number of magical squares, formed of letters, for 
warding off or producmg all sorts of evil. 
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EVIL-SPEAKING.— See Slander. 

EVOLUTION (Biological). — In the history of 
biological thought the term ‘ evolution * has had 
more than one meaning. It has, however, been 
more especially used to denote those views on the 
interrelation of living things w'hich imply the 
conception of the mutability of species, now so 
closely associated with the name of Charles Darwin 
(1809-82). ^ 

I, The idea of the transformation of species, of 
the origin of new forms from pre-existing ones, is 
old ; it is to be found in the teachings of many of 
the Greek philosophers. Aristotle devotes some 
attention to it, and his writings doubtless express 
in large measure the opinions generally prevalent 
in learned circles during the time in which he 
lived. He taught that there had been a con- 
tinuous succession of animal forms, during which 
the older and less perfect had gradually given rise 
to the younger and more perfect, themselves in 

E mcess of giving rise to yet more perfect forms. 

life itself arose through the direct metamorphosis 
of inorganic matter. Plants came early in the 
succession ; for, though endowed with powers of 
nourishment and reproduction, they have neither 
feeling nor sensibility. Later came the plant 
animals or zoophytes ; and still later the animals 
proper, gifted with sensibility and even, to some 
extent, with powers of thought. Highest of all is 
man, the one form capable of abstract thought. 
The^ process of Nature is a struggle towards per- 
fection, the expression of a perfecting principle 
inherent in the universe. The result is a gradual 
evolution from the lower to the higher, owing to 
the resistance offered by matter to any change of 
form from that which the perfecting principle seeks 
to impose upon it. At the back of the perfecting 
principle is the Efficient Cause ; though, whether 
this Efficient Cause gave the original impulse and 
thenceforward remained outside the operations of 
Nature, or whether it is all the time constantly at 
work, is a question which Aristotle raises without 
being able to resolve. 

In his conception of the processes of Nature, 
Aristotle had advanced as far as the existing state 
of knowledge would allow. Though inexact in 
detail, the idea of progressive change in the 
organic world stands^ out clearly enough. But 
he was unable to point to any natural agency 
through which change might be brought ^ut. 
Curiously enough, he considers in one passage 
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a crude form of the survival of the fittest which was 
advanced by Empedocles, though only to rejet^ it. 
Perhaps he was too deeply impressed by the feel- 
ing of design in Nature to sift out the argument 
for natural selection dimly foreshadowed in the 
writings of the earlier philosopher. Moreover, the 
facts at his disposal were insufficient to force him 
to pay attention to the great amount of variation 
normally found among living things or to realize 
its significance. 

In the teaching of Aristotle are summed up the 
contributions of the Greeks to the problems of 
evolution, and, as Osborn has said, they 

‘ left the later world face to face with the problem of causation 
in three forms : first, whether Intelligent Design is constantly- 
operating in Nature; second, whether Nature is under the 
operation of natural causes originally implanted by Intelligent 
Design ; and, third, whether Nature is under the operation of 
natural causes due from the beginning to the laws of chance, 
and containing no evidences of design, even in their origin * 
(From the Greeks to Darwin^ oh. iv.). 

2. The acute and speculative minds of Greece 
had in large measure formulated the problem of 
evolution, and for many centuries it rested much 
where they had left it. The learning of Europe 
passed into the hands of the Christian Church, 
where it became a means of extolling the glory of 
God rather than a pursuit to he followed for its 
own sake. It was in the order of things that a 
firm belief in another and better world should 
draw men’s attention from the earthly seat of a 
sinful and transitory life, and the check thus 
exerted upon natural curiosity produced its in- 
evitable result in the stagnation of natural know- 
ledge. It is true that some of the more liberal 
minds in the Church, notably Augustine and 
Thomas Aquinas, endeavoured to reconcile the 
teaching of the Greeks with the Mosaic cosmogony, 
but eventually the precision of the first chapter of 
Genesis conspired with the inclination of the faith- 
ful to behold in the manifold variety of Nature 
incontrovertible evidence of the manilEold power of 
the Creator. It was only after the lapse of many 
years that the weakening of the authority wielded 
by the Church, helped largely by the renaissance 
or Greek learning, lent a fresh stimulus to curi- 
osity, and enabled men to put aside the temptations 
of a future life and to devote themselves to the 
discovery of the world in which their lot was cast. 
But it was long before definite progress was made 
with the idea of evolution. In the early revival 
of science, men were more attracted to the study of 
the inorganic, where matter was more stable, and 
where the phenomena encountered were less likely 
to suggest the derivation of one form of matter 
from another in orderly se(iuence. In the provinces 
of zoology and botany, where these problems are 
more likely to arise, the naturalists were for long 
too busy with absorbing into their classifications 
the facts continuously streaming in to devote much 
attention to the philosophy of their subject. 

3. Starting with the great miscellaneous com- 
pilations of Aldrovandus and Gesner in the 16th 
cent., the process of arrangement gradually took 
shape through the labours of Kay and others till it 
reached a definite stage in the monumental work 
of Linnaeus (1707-78). The problem of species had 
been discussed before Linnaeus , hut it was the 
Systema Naturm which by its comprehensive and 
logical arrangement insisted upon the question of 
the way in which species were related to one 
another. Linnaeus himself, though a man of 
science, was a good Christian, and held to the 
Church’s teaching of the separate creation of each 
species of plant and animal. In his later work he 
allowed himself a little more latitude, and ad- 
mitted that in certain cases new forms might have 
come into being through crosses between the 
original species. But the change so brought about 


was held to be a degenerative one, tending to 
obscure the perfection of the original type as it had 
issued from the mint of the Creator. It was the 
classification of species that interested Linnjeus— 
the demonstration of criteria by which the vast 
variety of animal and plant forms could be de- 
finitely separated one from another. How these 
differences might have come about was a question 
in which he was not greatly interested. Never- 
theless, his notable attempt to fix the limits of 
natural species inevitably forced the botanist and 
the zoologist to in(3uire more closely into the 
nature of species itselfi 

4. Contemporary with Linnsens lived another 
great naturalist, who, perhaps more than any one, 
should be regarded as the father of modern evolu- 
tionary thought. In most respects the mind of 
Buffon (1707-88) contrasted sharply with that of 
Linnseus. Though no less insistent upon exact 
description as a &st necessity in science, ht heH 
that the mere accumulation of facts was not an end 
in itself, but that the scientific mind was fulfilling 
a proper function in combining and generalizing 
upon the facts which it had brought to light. Eor 
this reason Buffon’s writings abound in specula- 
tion, and were full of suggestion for many who came 
after him. To determine precisely the credit due 
to Buffon in the development of the conception of 
evolution is a matter of extreme difficulty, for his 
own standpoint apparently underwent considerable 
changes during different periods of his life. Like 
Linnaeus, he started with a belief in the fixity of 
species, each enjoying the attributes with which it 
was immutably endowed by the Creator. With 
the riper knowledge that came from his studies in 
comparative anatomy, we find him questioning 
the perfection of the plan upon which an animal is 
built. In his famous dissertation upon the pig he 
points out that this animal cannot be regarded as 
formed upon an originally perfect plan, but that 
it evidently has parts which, though well formed, 
are of little or no service to it. In fact, it may be 
regarded as a compound of other animals. From 
this position it was not a great step to a belief in 
the frequent mutability of species, and to the con- 
ception that the members of a group of species 
showing family resemblance may have been derived 
from a common ancestor, some by becoming more 

erfect, others by degeneration. So might the 

orse and the ass, so even man and the ape, be 
related to one another. Yet, after forcibty ad- 
vancing the claims of a common descent, Bufibn 
will suddenly remember the susceptibilities of his 
neighbours, and protest that, after all, it cannot be 
so, since there has been vouchsafed to us a direct 
revelation that all animals have issued in pairs, 
completely formed, from the hands of the Creator. 
How far this attitude was ironical is difficult to 
say, nor need it greatly concern us here. There is 
little doubt that in his inmost mind he believed in 
the mutability of species, and held that changes in 
animal and plant form could he directly brought 
about by changes in their environment, and that 
these changes could become hereditarily fixed. 
Buffon’s great service to the progress of thought 
lay in his snggestiveness. He questioned the 
orthodox notions as to the relation of species to 
one another, and from the width of his learning, 
the acuteness of his intellect, and the charm of 
his style he put his questions in such a way 
that no man thenceforward could afford to ignore 
them. 

5. The seed sown by Buffon soon began to bear 
fruit, and within a few years Erasmus Darwin 
(1731-1802) in England and Lamarck (1744-1829) 
in France each put forward a theory of evolution. 
Each accepted the doctrine of the mutability of 
species, and each adopted almost the same hypo 
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thesis to explain how the transformation of species 
might be brought about. Buffon had expressed 
the opinion that a change in the external surround- 
ings in which animals lived might directly influence 
their form. Both to Erasmus Darwin and to 
Lamarck a changed environment was at the 
bottom of specific change. And the reaction was 
an indirect one. The changed circumstances of its 
life led to an alteration in the habits of an animal ; 
and the altered habits, by causing increased use of 
some organs, together with decreased use of others, 
eventu£uly resulted in a change of form. Such 
changes of form brought about by increased use or 
disuse of organs — * acquired characters,* as they are 
now generally called — were assumed by Erasmus 
Darwin and Lamarck to be inherited. The net 
result of a permanent change in the environment 
was a permanent alteration in form, though this 
was reached only indirectly through a change in 
the animal’s habits. Unless the animal reacted to 
the altered environment by an alteration in its 
habits, a change in form could not take place. 
Evolution was effected only through the co-opera- 
tion of the animal’s nervous system. 

6 . Though they excited much attention, the 
views of Erasmus Darwin and Lamarck failed to 
secure a firm hold on men’s minds. At the Eng- 
lish Universities, scientific studies were at a low 
ebb, and the authority of the theologians, in- 
cluding the acute and gifted Paley, was directly 
hostile and sufficiently powerful to prevent the new 
doctrines from percolating far. In France the 
great weight of the learning of Cuvier (1769-1832) 
was cast into the scale against Lamarck, and the 
younger generation probably grew up to regard 
him as little better than a madman. The doctrine 
of the transformation of species implied a unity of 
plan running through the animal kingdom. To 
this idea Cuvier, who stoutly upheld the orthodox 
view of the separate creation of species, was 
vigorously opposed. He contended that there were 
several perfectly distinct plans or tyjpes upon which 
different groups of animals were built, and that 
these different types could not be related to one 
another. There were instances in which animals 
built upon one plan might show apparent resem- 
blances to those which were built upon another, 
but careful anatomical analysis showed that in 
reality the resemblance was one of analogy only. 
His great knowledge of comparative anatomy en- 
abled Cuvier to crush his opponents, for it was not 
until the rise of modern embryology that the funda- 
mental unity of plan common to the great animal 
groups came to be clearly perceived. 

7 . Comparative anatomy, as it then existed, was 
ranged on the side of special creation as opposed to 
the gradual evolution of species. But another 
study was already coming into greater prominence. 
The year (1830) that witnessed the victory of 
Cuvier over the Lamarckians in the Academy of 
Sciences at Paris witnessed also the publication of 
the first volume of Lyell’s Principles of Geology. 
In that work was set forth what came to be known 
as the uniformitarian doctrine in geology — ‘the 
principle that the past must be explained by the 
present unless good cause can be shown to the 
contrary.’ Lyell pointed out clearly and forcibly 
that the formation of the rocks in past ages could 
be referred to the operation of causes similar to 
those now at work, and that there was no valid 
reason for assuming the interpolation of a series of 
cataclysmal changes such as < 5 uvier had advocated. 
By showing that natural causation is competent to 
account for the non-living part of the globe, Lyell 
strengthened the hands of those who were trying 
to show that it could also account for the living. 
Morwver, the uniformitarian doctrine in geology 
provided another strong argument for the evolu- 


tionist. Palaeontology had arisen as a serious 
study, and in the hands of Cuvier and his pupils 
had already undergone considerable development. 
It had been perceived that, on the whole, the dif- 
ferent strata of the earth’s crust contained different 
and distinctive collections of fossil forms, and 
Cuvier had sought to explain this through a series 
of world catastrophes which blotted out animal 
life, followed by a series of separate creations which 
re- peopled the earth with new and distinctive 
fauna. By abolishing the catastrophe the geolo- 
gist brought the naturalist face to face with the 
.problem of explaining the connexion between the 
fossil forms or life and those still living, and, as 
the science of palaeontology developed and fresh 
discoveries were made, it came to be more clearly- 
seen that the distribution of these various fossil 
forms in time accorded well enough with the idea 
that there existed a genetic continuity between 
them, but that it was not easily to be reconciled 
with any other hypothesis. 

8 . The development of the natural sciences dur- 
ing the earlier half of the 19th cent, was rapid, and 
by the middle of it the evolutionist was able to set 
forth a goodly array of arguments on his side. In 
Germany, theories of the transformation of species 
had excited considerable interest. Through the 
writings of Oken, Treviranus, von Baer, and 
others, scientific opinion in that country may be 
said to have been not only familiar with the idea, 
but also in large measure sympathetically dis- 
posed towards it. In England, on the other hand, 
isolated as she had been from the solvent action of 
the Napoleonic wars, scientific opinion was largely 
represented by men of sincere and orthodox reli- 
gion, to whom the idea of the mutability of species, 
and all that it implied, was unwelcome and even 
repu^ant. Indeed, it was not until 1844 that the 
existing arguments for evolution were actually 
brought together by Robert Chambers, whose 
work on the Vestiges of the Natural History of 
Creation ran through many editions and excited 
very considerable discussion and controversy. A 
brief presentation of these arguments will show 
that the case for evolution was forcibly stated 
before 1850, and it is not easy to understand why 
scientific men in England were not more early 
sensible of their weight. 

( 1 ) Argument from the general presumption of 
science against * supernatural * explanations of 
phenomena . — The whole tendency of scientific dis- 
covery is to eliminate the miraculous as an element 
in the causation of natural phenomena, and to 
regard this causation as having from the earliest 
times been operative in the same way as w^e see it 
now. With the accumulation of facts in the 
physical sciences the principle of the continuity of 
natural causation had become so firmly established, 
through the discoveries of Newton and other great 
natural philosophers, that it was accepted as axio- 
matic by those who worked at these branches of 
knowledge. In deciding, therefore, between two 
rival theories to account for the causation of the 
organic world, it was obvious that the presumption 
was in favour of the one which postulated a con- 
tinuous and orderly process of natural change, as 
against that which explained the phenomena by 
the sporadic intervention of an alien and incal- 
culable force. 

( 2 ) Argument from uniformitarianism in geology. 
—The influence of the rise of modern geolo^, with 
its doctrine that the past is to be explained by the 

resent, has already been pointe<f out, and its 
earing upon the question of organic evolution as 
opposed to a series of special creations is sufficiently 
obvious without further remark. 

(3) Argument from homologies in vertebrates . — 
The studies of the comparative anatomists, begun 
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in the 18th cent, and so brilliantly developed by 
Goethe, St. Hilaire, Cuvier, and others, had clearly 
demonstrated that the parts of the skeleton of 
vertebrates could all be reduced to a common plan. 
Widely different in appearance as were the wing of 
a bird, the fin of a whale, and the hand of a man, 
the anatomist was nevertheless able to demon- 
strate that there was an intimate correspondence 
between them, so that the separate parts of the 
one could be clearly recognized, though greatly 
modified, in the otiier. Nor were these homologies 
confined to the vertebrates ; for even at this time 
cases had been worked out among such groups as 
the insects and molluscs. Such homologies were 
obviously in harmony with a theory which implied 
community of descent through a process of gradual 
evolution. 

(4} Argument from the variability of existing 
species. —Though the study of variation had not 
yet made much headway, there was one group of 
facts which pointed clearly to the possimlity of 
^ecies being capable of permanent modification. 
The various domesticated races of animals offered 
evidpce that certain species were capable of modi- 
fication, and that such modification could be trans- 
mitted. Whatever the origin of the variability, 
its existence at any rate was positive proof that 
species could undergo transformation. 

(5) Argument from the sequence of types in 
palaeontology , — As the fossiliferous strata of the 
earth came to be more fully explored, it was seen 
that a rough order was apparent in the succession 
of the new forms brought to light. The more 
recent the strata, the higher the types, and the 
more nearly approximating to living species ; 
while, conversely, the older strata were character- 
ized by a simpler fauna and by the absence of the 
higher and more specialized types. Though the 
general import of the sequence of types was un- 
mistakable, the evidence, as it existed in the 
middle of last century, was for special cases im- 
perfect and often apparently inconsistent. Whole 
groups of animals might suddenly disappear at the 
close of a geolo^c period, and be suddenly re- 
placed by other distinct groups of closely related 
species, without the appearance of intermediate 
forms. Such facts were naturally insisted upon 
by the opponents of the evolutionary doctrine, and 
its supporters could make little retort beyond 
alleging the imperfection of the geological record. 
It may be said that, though palceontology gave a 
general support to the idea of evolution, the 
records existing in the earlier half of last century 
were too scanty to afford that detailed evidence 
without which it could hardly be admitted as a 
cogent witness for the evolutionist. More recently, 
of course, the position is greatly changed ; and the 
palaeontological discoveries of the latter part of the 
19th cent, nave not only gone some way towards 
filling up clamant gaps in the record, but in certain 
cases, notably those of the horse and the elephant, 
have brought to light very beautiful and complete 
series in vmich the evolution of an existing animal 
can be clearly traced back to a geologically remote 
and widely different ancestor. 

(6) Argument from persistent types in geology . — 
Though the palaeontological record exhibits on the 
whole a progressive series of animal forms through 
the successive geologic strata, there are cases in 
which a species has remained constant over vast 
lapses of time. Crocodiles indistinguishable from 
those now living occur early in Mesozoic times, 
while the shells of certain primitive molluscs and 
brachiopods still existing are found as far back as 
the Silurian. Though clearly not a positive argu- 
ment for evolution, such facts as these are evidently 
not what would be expected on the rival theory of 
successive cataclysms and special creations ; and, 


as sucli, they have carried weight in favour of the 
former alternative. 

(7) Argument from the Becapitulation Theory.--^ 
The study of comparative embryology was founded 
by von Baer in the earlier part of the 19th cent., 
and it was clearly pointed out by him that the 
early embryos of different animals belonging to 
allied groups are far more alike than are the 
adults. Thus the early embryos of a bird and of a 
fish are to the human eye very much alike, and 
during the course of its development the embryo 
bird exhibits such piscine characters as gill-clefts. 
With the course of development the fish-like 
characters eventually disappear, until the unmis- 
takable avian form is established. But the fact 
that the animal higher in the scale tends during 
its embryological development to recapitulate, as 
it were, the ancestral history of the race to which 
it belongs appears more natural on the theory of 
evolution than on that of special creation. 
Through the w^ork of F. M. Balfour and others in 
the latter part of the 19th cent., the study of com- 
parative embryology was largely developed, and 
many striking instances of recapitulation were 
added to those previously known. At the same 
time it must be stated that fuller knowledge has 
shown that embryological devel<mment is no sure 
guide to ancestral history. Nothing is more 
certain than that, on the evolution meory, the 
ancestors of birds were toothed creatures. Yet in 
no case hitherto investigated in birds is there an 
embryonic stage in which tooth-germs are present ; 
and numerous other examples could be given in 
which, during the development of the individual, 
no traces occur of structures which its ancestors, 
according to the theory of evolution, must at some 
time have possessed. 

(8) Argument from rudimentary organs . — The 
researches of the comparative anatomists had re- 
vealed in many forms the presence, in an unde- 
veloped state, of organs whidi in allied forms were 
obviously of use to their possessors. Small teeth 
had been found in the foetus of the whalebone 
whale, traces of hind limbs in certain snakes, small 
and imperfect additional toes in the splint bones 
of the horse— all obvious imperfections in the gene- 
ral plan of the animal in which they were found. 
Chambers made use of these imperfect structures 
as an argument against the hypothesis of special 
creation. Their existence alone condemned the 
idea of a special creation for each organic form, 
seeing that they, ‘ on such a supposition, could be 
regarded in no other light than as blemishes or 
blunders’ {Vestiges*, p. 202). Yet, though dis- 
cordant with the idea of special creation, they 
became intelligible and instructive bn the hypo- 
thesis of a genetic connexion between the different 
forms of animal life. For, on that hypothesis, 
horses must be descended from ancestors with 
more than one toe, baleen whales from whales 
with teeth, and snakes from reptilian forms with 
limbs. Not only was the rudimentary organ ex- 
plicable on these lines, but it might even give a 
clue to the past history of the forms in which, it 
occurred. 

9. From all this it is clear that the idea of evolu- 
tion had been fully and critically discussed during 
the earlier half of the 19th cent., and that the 
arguments for it had been gathered together and 
forcibly set forth before 1850. Yet it had failed 
to take root. Nor was this altogether due to 
religious prejudice. A great obstacle in the way 
of accepting the evolutionary idea was the diffi- 
culty of conceiving a natural process by which it 
could come about. The suggestions of Buffon and 
the theories of Erasmus Darwin and of Lamarck 
all lacked compulsion, nor did the ascription of 
the process to an innate perfecting principle, as 
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with Aristotle, succeed in investing it with more 
than a purely academic interest. It was not until 
Darwin and Wallace jointly formulated their views 
in 1858 that a working factor was felt to have been 
found. In the following year appeared The Origin 
of Species, a work which has influenced human 
thought more profoundly than any other hook of 
modern times. In that work, Darwin summed up 
the existing arguments for evolution, and at the 
same time clearly and convincingly demonstrated 
a factor by which progressive changes would be 
brought about. This factor was ‘ Natural Selec- 
tion, or the Preservation of Favoured Races in the 
Struggle for Life.* The idea was not entirely a 
new one. It had been formulated by Wells in 
1813 and by Matthew in 1831, but in both cases 
it had been thrown out rather as a suggestion in 
connexion with a small class of facts than as a 
principle of the first importance and of general 
application. The greatness of Darwin lay in his 
appreciation of the profound importance of the 
principle he advocates, in his patient accumulation 
of facts, and in his masterly handling of them when 
brought together. 

To Darwin, as later to Wallace, the first hint of 
natural selection had come from the reading of 
Malthus’ JSssay on the Principle of Population 
(London, 1798). The main theme of Malthus was 
the tendency of population to outrun the available 
food supply, and stress was laid upon the inevitable 
struggle for existence that arose unless this tend- 
ency was somewhat checked. Malthus concerned 
himself solely with his own species. For him the 
struggle was an unpleasant fact, a source of human 
misery of which some mitigation was much to be 
desired. What was to Malthus a fact of mainly 
economic significance became to the wider vision 
of Darwin a phenomenon of deep philosophical 
import. For, with a struggle for existence once 
granted, the logical outcome was the working 
factor in evolution for which naturalists had long 
been searching in vain. But to complete the argu- 
ment two further co-operative factors are needed, 
and these were demonstrated by Darwin in the 
Principle of Variation and the Principle of Here- 
dity. According to the former, no two animals or 
plants are quite alike; but even the ofispring of 
the same parent or parents tend to vary, in greater 
or less degree, both from them and from one an- 
other. According to the latter, the peculiarities 
exhibited by parents tend to be transmitted to 
their offspring, to some in greater, to others in 
less intensity. In other words, offspring are never 
exactly like their parents, but nevertheless tend 
to resemble them more than they resemble other 
members of the same species or variety. If such 
is the normal condition of a population of living 
things, and if upon them is imposed a struggle for 
existence induced by over-multiplication, it follows 
necessarily that a progressive change will take 
place in that population. For, since its members 
are not all alike, some will possess variations 
through which they will be better equipped than 
others for survival in the competitive struggle for 
existence ; and these will, therefore, tend to leave 

These ofispring will tend to resemble ^heir parents 
in exhibiting the favoured variation in greater in- 
tensity than their parents ; moreover, they will be 
still more greatly favoured in the struggle, and 
will tend to leave offspring of whom some will 
possess the advantageous variation in even greater 
intensity. The process is a cumulative one. Auto- 
matically, the struggle for existence leads to the 
more favoured variations surviving to become the 
parents of the next generation. And, as through 
the principle of variation some of the ofispring will 
show the advantageous variation more marked than 


in the parents, it follows that this variation must 
become gradually piled up by small accretions at 
each generation, until a definite change of type 
has been brought about. To this automatic pro- 
cess, by which those showing the more favourable 
variations were picked out for parentage, Darwin 
applied the term * natural selection.’ 

In The Origin of Species Darwin’s performance 
was twofold. First, he brought together once 
more the various arguments for evolution, supple- 
menting them with examples drawn from his own 
great stores of knowledge, and making use of a 
new argument in the geographical distribution of 
animals. Secondly, he endeavoured to show how, 
through this newly discovered factor of natural 
selection, evolution might be brought about. That 
he succeeded in his endeavour, in spite of the most 
strenuous opposition, is now well known. A W 
years had to elapse after the publication of The 
Origin of Species before the new doctrine of evo- 
lution through natural selection was generally 
accepted by scientific men, and much vigorous 
controversy was at first engendered in the clash 
between the old order and the new. Nevertheless, 
the new doctrine rapidly won its way in spite of 
the prejudices it was bound to arouse; and the 
fact that it has already been accepted for some 
years in all spheres *of thought is not a little due 
to the pens of Ernst Haeckel in Germany, and of 
T. H, Huxley in Great Britain. 

10. Though Darwin himself regarded natural 
selection as the main factor in evolutionary change, 
he did not consider it to be the only one. He 
attributed some influence to the eftects of use and 
disuse which he considered to he inherited, thus 
following the teaching of Erasmus Darwin and of 
Lamarck (cf. art. Environment), Moreover, he 
was struck by a class of facts which offered great 
difficulties in the way of explanation in terms of 
natural selection. For, to be afiected by natural 
selection, variation must have a utility value, 
whereas this can hardly be supposed to be the 
case for a large proportion of those highly orna- 
mental characters which are confined to the male 
^x, and are generally intensified during the breed- 
ing season. It is difficult to ascribe any value, in 
the struggle for existence, to the tail of a peacock 
or the plumes of a bird of paradise. Indeed, it 
might he fairly argued that the reverse is the case, 
and that such characters as these are actually an 
impediment to their possessors in the struggle. 
The difficulty was appreciated by Darwin, who 
eventually accounted for them on the hypothesis 
that the more brilliant and attractive males would 
he preferred by the females. Thus the esthetic 
sense of the latter would gradually bring about 
changes in the males through a process of sexual 
selection (cf. Darwin’s Descent of Man). This 
theory has not met with such general acceptance 
as that of natural selection, and has been definitely 
rejected by some authorities. Among these & 
A. R. Wallace, who regards the hrilliant orna- 
mentation found in certain males simply as an 
indication of superabundant vitality; It is in 
virtue of this extra vitality that such males would 
he more likely than others to mate successfully 
and leave numerous offspring. By associating this 
apparently useless beauty with the utilitarian pro- 
perty of vigour, Wallace seeks to explain it upon 
grounds of natural selection alone. 

It. The influence of The Origin of Species re- 
sulted in the production of vast quantities of 
literature on evolution during the remainder of 
the 19th century. In certain branches of biology, 
notably in those concerned with morphology, em- 
bryology, mimicry, geographical distribution, and 
palseontology, great numbers of new facts were 
added; and, on the whole, they may he said to 
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have resulted in a strengthening of Darwin’s posi- 
tion without contrihuting much of novelty to his 
argument. Perhaps the most interesting additions 
in this respect have been the essays of Romanes 
and Gulick on the importance of isolation, whether 
geographical or physiological, in the formation of 
incipient species ; and Pearson’s suggestion of re- 
productive selection, Pearson pointed out that, if 
any particular character were delinitely associated 
with greater fertility, that character would tend 
to establish itself in a population without the help 
of, and perhaps even in spite of, natural selection. 

12. Among the controversial questions which 
Darwin’s work brought prominently forward, none 
attracted keener in&rest than that dealing with 
the transmission of the effects of use and disuse. 
Darwin always believed that such effects could be 
transmitted, and in this matter he was supported by 
Spencer, Haeckel, Cope, and many others. There 
were some, however, to whom Lamarckianism 
made no appeal, but who considered that natural 
selection in itself was sufficient^ to explain all 
transformation of species. Of this school, some- 
times termed the Neo-Darwinian, Weismann has 
been the chief exponent, and he rendered consider- 
able service to the progress of genetic science in 
challenging the evidence upon which the alleged 
transmission of * acquired characters ’ rested, and 
in showing that it generally broke down under 
critical examination (cf. art. Pangenesis). 

13. Brief mention may here be made of a theory 
of evolution which regards inheritance as a form 
of memory j it was independently developed by 
the physiologist Hering and by Samuel Butler. 

.^4- p arwin clearly perceived that a true theory 
of evolution must be based upon an accurate know- 
ledge of the facts of heredity and variation, nor 
did he less clearly perceive that such knowledge 
was in his time practically non-existent. In the 
6th edition of The Origin of Species, the last pub- 
lished in Ms lifetime, we find him writing that 
‘ the laws governing inheritance are for the most 
part unknown ’ ; and, again, that ‘ our ignorance 
of the laws of variation is profound.’ He himself 
never ceased to accumulate facts and to make 
experiments bearing upon these matters, and it 
was largely due to his intimate acquaintance with 
the great body of facts so patiently brought 
together that he owed his remarkable sanity of 
judgment on doubtful questions where direct proof 
was for the time impossible. But in this work 
he had few followers, owing lately to the very 
brilliancy of his acMevement. By suggesting in 
natural selection an acceptable factor through 
which the transformation of the species might 
be brought about, he had placed the idea of ev<3u- 
tion on a firm basis. It was no longer an up- 
setting speculation but a definite theory wMch 
none in future could afford to neglect. And it was 
the doctrine of evolution that primarily seized 
upon men’s minds, rather to the momentary ex- 
clusion of natural selection; for here was a 
promise of a clue to that orderly arrangement of 
the vegetable and animal kingdom towards which 
the students of natural history had long been 
striving. If evolution was a true story, it ought 
to f be possible to build up a classification of 
animals and plants in such a way as to establish 
the genetic connexions among them. All living 
things, however aberrant they might seem, should 
find a place in the single great family tree which 
the doctrine of evolution postulated. To the con- 
struction of that family tree the labours of almost 
all naturalists were directed during the first few 
decades after the publication of Darwin’s book, 
and, whether anatomist, embryologist, or palaeon- 
tologist, this was the central thought in the mind 
of each. In the countless speculations that ensued 


as to the past history of living things, it was 
tacitly assumed that the necessary variations could 
have occurred and could have been transmitted • 
but, as different workers made different assump- 
tions, it was not unnatural that widely discrepant 
views were forthcoming as to the pedigrees of the 
various groups. The origin of the vertebrates, 
for example, was traced by various authors to 
the polyciisete worms, to the nemerteans, to the 
arthropods, and to the enteropneusts ; and, as 
each author usually supported his views with 
much ingenuity and some little warmth of feeling, 
the time and labours of most biologists were fully 
occupied with these engrossing controversies. As 
time went on, however, and facts accumulated, 
the doctrine of evolution became firmly established 
in spite of differences of opinion as to the exact 
course which it had taken. As the glamour of 
pedigree-making wore off, the minds of naturalists 
gradually turned to other problems. 

Though the majority of naturalists at this time 
were testing the theory of evolution by the facts 
of embryology and comparative anatomy, there 
were, nevertheless, some who attempted to test 
the theory of natural selection. In this case the 
study was that of Adaptation (q'.v.). If the various 
characters of animals have arisen through the 
operation of natural selection, it is evident that 
the theory demands that they should be of value 
to their possessors in the struggle for existence. 
If, on the other hand, it was found impossible to 
ascribe to them any utilitarian importance, the 
case for their formation through the operation 
of natural selection was obviously weakened. 
Through the observation of animals in their 
naturm surroundings, supplemented, where neces- 
sary, by carefully devised experiments, it was 
hoped that light would be thrown upon this 
roblem. In many cases these hopes were abun- 
antly fulfilled. Numbers of creatures, more espe- 
cially insects, which at once arrested attention in 
the collector’s cabinet by their striking and often 
bizarre appearance, were found in life to harmonize 
so closely with some feature of their external sur- 
roundings as to become practically invisible — 
an obvious advantage, whether for avoiding over- 
close attention on the part of enemies or for lulling 
prospective prey into a fancied sense of security. 
To the form and colour of the leaf insects, of the 
twig-like ‘ looper ’ caterpillars, of the spiders which 
resemble bird droppings, and of a host of other 
creatures, it would be difficult to deny a utili- 
tarian value. Nor need utility be confined to those 
cases where the colour leads to concealment. Con- 
spicuously coloured insects are often endowed with 
properties disagreeable to a would-be enemy. The 
sting of a wasp and the unpleasant taste of the 
black and yellow cinnabar-moth caterpillar are of 
the nature of ‘ warning colours,’ and there is 
experimental evidence to show that enemies who 
have once had experience of them are careful to 
avoid them subsequently. Another large group of 
cases is that included under the head * niimicry.’ 
Many insects, especially among the Lepidoptera, 
are conspicuously coloured, and are yet lacking in 
nauseous or hurtful properties. But it frequently 
happens that such butterflies resemble more or less 
closely other more abundant species to which there 
is reason for assigning some disagreeable property. 
It was first suggested by Bates in 1862 that the 
conspicuously coloured innocuous insect acquired 
an advantage by mimicking the conspicuously 
coloured noxious insect, since its enemies would be 
likely to confuse it with the latter, and to let it 
alone. If, therefore, the persecuted form varies 
sufficiently in the direction of the nauseous form, 
it would have a better chance of preservation 
through the agency of natural selection. Bates' 
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idea was subsequently extended by Fritz Muller 
to include the many instances in which several 
nauseous species tend to resemble one another. 
Muller suggested that in such cases the toll taken 
hy young birds in educating their palate, by being 
distributed over several species, would fall more 
lightly on each separate one, and in this manner 
all would profit by exhibiting a common warning 
coloration. 

15. With the ideas then current as to the nature 
of variation, natural selection oftered the most 
plausible explanation of these remarkable cases of 
resemblance. A new note was struck by Bateson 
in 1894, when he pointed out that, while the 
results attained by the study of embryology and 
of adaptation could be brought into harmony with 
the doctrine of evolution and the theory of natural 
selection, they nevertheless oftered no explanation 
of the origin of specific difterences. Each assumed 
a vague capacity; for indefinite variation on the 
part of living things— a plasticity through which 
natural selection was able to ^mould them in this 
direction or in that, according as was best suited 
to the course of the author’s argument. Bateson 
insisted on the importance of the study of varia- 
tion, if further progress was to be made with the 
problem of species. Naturalists had hitherto 
given themselves unlimited credit in dealing with 
variation, whereas they ought first to have in- 
quired what variations actually did and what did 
not occur. By the systematic collection of facts 
Bateson was able to show that in many cases 
variation is certainly of a discontinuous nature. 
Definite variations are constantly found as part 
of a population living and presumably breeding 
together, in the absence of any intermediate forms. 
As examples may be mentioned the normal orange 
and the paler yellow form of clouded yellow butter- 
fly {Colias edusa)t the red and blue of the red 
underwing moth {Gatocala nupta)^ the blue and 
the scarlet varieties of the common pimpernel 
[Anagallis), or the ordinary brown and the violet- 
green valesina form of the -silver- washed fritillary 
{Aglaia paphia ) — examples which might be almost 
indefinitely multiplied. 

The existence of such cases is difficult to explain 
on the view of evolution usually current. In the 
first place, it is not easy to account for the exist- 
ence of both forms, on the theory of the survival 
of the fittest. For, if one of the forms is better 
fitted to its surroundings than the other, why does 
the other continue to exist ? And, if both forms 
are equally fitted, how comes it that the one has 
been evolved from the other? For, where the 
incipient variety has no advantage over the normal 
form, it is clear that its becoming established cannot 
be through the agency of natural selection. Again, 
if, in the course of evolutionary change, the new 
variety which is to replace the old one arises 
through tJie gradual accumulation of small difter- 
ences, how is it that, Avhen the new and the old 
are bred together, there does, not result either in 
the first or in subsequent generations a long series 
of intermediate forms? For this certainly does 
not occur in, at any rate, the ^eat majority of 
cases. In spite of the commingling of the germ- 
plasms, the characters remain sharply difterentiated 
from one another. Discontinuity in variation and 
in heredity was evidently not to be reconciled with 
the idea of the formation of species and varieties 
by the gradual accumulation of minute varia- 
tions, whether through natural selection or through' 
some other process. The key to the understanding 
of these phenomena was given by Mendel’s work 
on the heredity of characters in peas (see art. 
Heeebity). The result of these experiments, and 
of many others carried out on the same lines, has 
been to provide a new conception of the nature of 


variation and of the process of heredity, thus 
necessitating some modification in our views as 
to the manner in Avhich evolutionary change is 
brought about. 

16. Under the stimulus of Mendel’s discovery, 
fresh developments are so rapid that any account 
of the position to-day with respect to the pro- 
blems of evolution must necessarily be incomplete. 
Ideas have gone once more into the melting pot, 
and as yet it is too soon to forecast clearly what 
is to be the currency of the near future. Never- 
theless, in connexion with evolutionary problems 
there are certain points which seem to stand out 
more clearly, and of these one concerns the nature 
of variation. 

Variations are of two kinds — ^those which are 
heritable, and those which are not. The latter 
are for the most part reactions of the organism to 
its environment, and can play no direct part in the 
course of evolutionary change, although indirectly 
they may, hy establishing traditions, exert a not 
inconsiderable influence upon the trend of evolution 
in the higher animals, and more especially in man. 
For the moment, however, they may be left out of 
account. Heritable variations are those w^hich can 
be represented in the germ-cells. Corresponding 
to a transmissible character there is a definite 
something in the minute germ-cells. This some- 
thing is called a ‘ factor,’ though what these factors 
are, whether of the nature of ferments or of a 
different nature, is not at present clear. Generally 
speaking, however, if, in either one or both of the 
germ-cells from which an individual is formed, a 
given factor occurs, then the individual will exhibit 
the character corresponding to that factor. More- 
over, the factor may be handed on from generation 
to generation, and may pass through crosses of a 
complicated nature, witnout apparently undergoing 
alteration. If present in any individual, the char- 
acter corresponding to it will, as a rule, appear. If 
it is not present, the character will not appear. 
There is reason to suppose that these factors witli 
their attendant manifestation of a given character 
can pass from body to germ-cells and from germ- 
cells to body without alteration, much as a chemical 
atom or radicle can pass unchanged from one 
compound to another. In other words, the basis 
of heritable variation is a material one, which is 
subject, in transmission, to definite ascertained 
laws. And, unless a variation can be represented 
by one of these factors, it cannot be transmitted, 
and cannot therefore play any direct part in evolu- 
tion. Such, at anv rate, is the view to which recent 
experimental wort has led (cf. art. Heeebity). 

we have, therefore, to distinguish between two 
kinds of variations, viz. those directly due to the 
environment, and those which are innate, owing 
their existence to something specific in the germ- 
cells from which the individual sprang. The former 
have been termed ‘fluctuations,’ and the latter 
‘ mutations ’ ; and, though the terms are not free 
from objection, tliey may conveniently be made 
use of. In deciding to which of the two classes 
any given variation belongs, the only test available 
is that of its heredity. If it can be experimentally 
shown to follow the laws of heredity, it is of the 
natui'e of a mutation ; if, however, it cannot be 
shown to follow these laws^ it must be regarded as 
a fluctuation. Heredity is a mode of analysis 
enabling the investigator to decide between these 
two kinds of variation, and it is at present the only 
test that can be made use of. 

Since the characters of varieties depend on the 
presence of the appropriate factors in the germ- 
cells, it is clearly in the germ -cells that the origin 
of these variations is to be sought. Speaking 
generally, a new variety comes suddenly into being. 
This is perhaps to be seen most clearly in the case 
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of certain plants introduced into culture from 
distant habitats. Neither of the Chinese primulas 
{Primula sinensis and P, obconica) is known to 
show in its native wild state the profusion of form 
and colour varieties characteristic of the cultivated 
forms. The historical evidence points to the 
different varieties having arisen as ‘sports’ from 
the wild forms when placed under cultivation in 
countries remote from their original habitat. The 
sweet pea offers another instance of the same story. 
The original purple form first reached England 
from Sicily at the end of the 17th century. Not 
long after its introduction, a red and a white variety 
are recorded in addition to the purple, and by the 
middle of the 19th cent, several other shades of 
purple and red were in existence. But the enormous 
number of varied forms, both in colour and shape, 
now' to be seen are of recent origin, and^ in some 
cases, e.g. that of the dwarf ‘ Cupid,’ it is certain 
that they originated in California, from seed sent 
out there to be grown on. Such examples as these 
are typical of the experience of the horticulturist. 
The new variety springs into being suddenly and 
for no apparent definite reason. Once it has 
appeared, it is a matter of a few years only to fix 
it so that thenceforward it breeas true to type. 
Nevertheless, the tendency to ‘sport’ or mutate is 
evidently increased by a sharp change in the 
environment, such as is to be obtained by trans- 
ferring it from one country and climate to another. 
Precisely why this should be is not at present 
known, but there is reason to suppose that the 
environmental change leads to abnormal divisions 
in the ripening germ-cells, and that these abnormal 
divisions are the starting-point of the new variety. 

In a true breeding thing the processes of cell- 
division by which the germ-cells ripen are sym- 
metrical, and the germ-cells themselves are all 
alike, in that the factors contained by each are the 
same, both in point of number and of equality. 
Should, however, certain of the cell-divisions be 
abnormal, they must result in an asymmetrical 
distribution of the factors to different germ-cells, 
so that some contain one or more factors in excess 
of the normal, and others one or more factors less 
than the normal. If two germ-cells each with a 
factor less than the normal come together, the 
resulting individual will be completely lacking in 
a factor possessed by the original form and will 
breed perfectly true to that state. And, indeed, 
the evidence from experimental breeding points to 
the majority of domestic races of animals and 
plants having arisen in this way (cf. art. Heredity). 
The new form comes into being through the loss of 
this or that character from the original wild, and 
this loss must be supposed to be dependent upon 
the elimination of the appropriate factor or factors 
somewhere in the cell-divisions which give rise to 
the germ-cells. Less commonly the new form 
must be regarded as possessing one or more factors 
in addition to those present in the form from which 
it sprang, and it is possible, that this is due to the 
formation, through a process of asymmetrical 
division, of certain germ-cells with more factors 
than the normal, and to their subsequent union to 
produce an individual of a new type. 

When once the new variety has arisen, natural 
selection decides whether it is to persist with or to 
replace the form from which it sprang. Since the 
difference between it and the normal depends upon 
a definite and clear-cut distinction, andf since that 
distinction is respected throughout the hereditary 
mocess, the variety, having once arisen, cannot, as 
jDarwin once thought, be swamped by continual 
crossing with the normal form. On the contrary, 
as G. H- Hardy has shown, a population mating 
at random, and containing a definite proportion of 
the new form, will, in the absence of natural 


selection, retain its constitution. Provided that 
it is equally fertile, the new form will hold its own 
even though present in very small numbers, and 
the population will remain in a position of stability. 
Positions of stability are exceedingly numerous* 
and exist when the equation is satisfied' 

where p and r are the numbers of the pure breed- 
ing individuals of the type and variety respective^, 
while 2 g is the number of hybrid individuals. If, 
however, the variety be favoured by natural 
selection, though only in a slight degree, it will 
gradually supplant the original form until the 
latter is eliminated. Moreover, the process must 
be a rapid one. If a population contains -001 per 
cent of a new variety, and if that variety has even 
a 5 per cent selection advantage over the original 
form, the latter will almost completely disappear 
in less than 100 generations. Cases of this sort are 
not unknown to actual experience. Sixty years 
ago the dark douhledayaria form of the common 
peppered moth {Amphidasys hetularia) was known 
only as a rare variety. To-day it has almost 
entirely ousted the normal form in many parts of 
England and of the Continent. 

17. Considerations of this nature have a bearing 
upon a class of facts which at first sight are not easy 
to understand. Speaking generally, a natural 
species is distinguished by its homogeneity. Colour 
varieties are numerous in the domestic rabbit ; in 
the wild rabbit they are rare. On a scheme of 
evolution based upon the mutational nature of 
variation, it is this homo^neity that offers diffi- 
culties in interpretation. But, if the wild form be 
supposed to possess even a slight selection advantage 
over the various other colour forms, the rarity of 
the latter becomes more comprehensible. They 
may arise; but, with the conditions adverse, 
though ever so little, they must tend to dis- 
appear. 

18. There is another aspect of species which is 
not so generally taken into account. Most species 
— using the word in the Linnsean sense — are seen, 
when examined closely, to consist not of a single 
form, but of a number of slightly different, though 
perfectly distinct, forms. This was clearly brought 
out in the middle of the 19th cent, by the French 
botanist Jordan and others. Jordan showed, for 
example, that the Linnsean species Draba verna, 
the common whitlow' grass, can be analyzed into 
more than 200 forms, each of which is sliarply 
marked off from any other by habit, shape of 
leaves, etc., and can be bred true from seed. Such 
is also the case, though generally to a less extent, 
with many other species. Moreover, it has been 
shown by experimental breeding that in some cases 
these varieties — or ‘elementary species,’ as^ they 
have been termed — differ from one another in the 
same way that domestic varieties differ. They 
follow in heredity the Mendelian law of segrega- 
tion, and the differences between them must be 
supposed to depend upon the presence or absence 
in their constitution of specific factors for the 
characters in which they differ from one another. 
When, as often happens, many of these elementary 
species are found together, it must be supposed 
that no one of them has any selection advantage 
over the rest. Were the conditions of life to alter 
so that one form was favoured above the others, 
even to a slight extent, that form would tend 
rapidly to supplant all the others ; and it is con- 
ceivable that this may already have happened in 
many cases of species which exhibit relatively feiv 
varieties. 

19. The problem of what constitutes a species is 
one that has vexed the minds of many naturalists 
and philosophers ; but, in spite of all that has been 
written upon it, the problem is yet iinsolved. ^ The 
classification of species at present in vogue is an 
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extension of the Linnsean system, and is mainly 
based upon external features either of structure or 
of colour. In most cases these differences are ac- 
companied by the phenomenon of sterility between 
even closely allied species, though this is not neces- 
sarily so. There are cases, such as those of the 
horse x ass cross and the horse x zebra cross, in 
which well-formed offspring are produced, but in 
which the latter are themselves sterile. In some 
groups of animals, again, hybrids between acknow- 
ledged species have been shown to be fertile when 
inbred or when crossed back with one of the parent 
species. This is the case with various forms of 
oxen and buffalo, and especially with the duck 
and pheasant tribes, where crosses between birds 
classified as belonging to different genera have 
been proved to produce fertile offspring. For the 
systeniatist, however, whether botanist or zoolo- 
gist, it is the external features that matter, for 
upon them he has to base his classifications. But 
instances are becoming more numerous in which 
it has been shown that two species founded in 
this \yay are fertile together. Whether they 
are to be regarded as one species or two depends 
upon whether the criterion made use of is the 
external features or whether it is sterility. On I 
the whole, it may be said that there is a general | 
consensus of opinion in favour of the latter. If, I 
then, the phenomenon of sterility lies at the root 
of the problem of species, it becomes of the first 
importance to form a clear conception of the causes 
to which sterility is due. There is no doubt that 
in some cases it is due to mechanical causes, as, 
for example, where there is great disparity in size, 
or for some other reason. But the sterility that is 
associated with species is of a different nature. 
The germ-cells may come into intimate contact, 
fusion may occur, and development may even pro- 
ceed for some way ; yet the process stops short of 
the production of offspring. There would appear 
to be some incompatibility, probably of a chemical 
nature, preventing two healthy germ-cells from 
giving rise to a new individual. Everything seems 
to point to the problem of species resolving itself 
into a problem in chemistry, but the present state 
of knowledge does not permit of more definite 
statement. 

Darwin clearly recognized that the phenomena 
of sterility could not be explained in terms of 
natural selection. For the gradual acquisition of 
sterility on the part of certain individuals cannot 
be conceived of as advantageous either to those 
individuals themselves or to the rest of the species. 
The most natural view of the origin of sterility is 
to regard it as having arisen through some abrupt 
physiological change in the organism — a change 
which at bottom must probably be conceived of as 
chemical. Sterility is of the nature of mutation ; 
and, if we look upon it as the essential character- 
istic of species, we must also regard mutation as 
the bridge between one species and another. The 
mutational change upon which the sterility de- 
pends may become associated with other char- 
acters either before or after it first arises. Such 
associations of characters are not infrequently met 
with as the facts of heredity are coming to be 
more carefully studied. External features would 
then serve to distinguish the new species from 
that out of which it had arisen, but its origin 
must be sought in the origin of the fundamental 
sterility which it shows towards the parent species. 
Beyond the fact that it is a process initiated in 
the germ-cells, almost nothing is known at present 
of the conditions under which a mutation arises. 
Until such knowledge is forthcoming, that most 
important link in any theory of evolution — the 
problem of the nature of species-must remain 
unsolved. 
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EVOLUTION (Ethical). — ^As its title implies, 
this article is concerned with ethics as explicable 
only by the processes of evolution. Until the rise 
of the science of biology, psychologists, in seeking 
to explain the constitution of the human mind, 
assumed it to be different in kind from the animal 
mind, and postulated certain innate entities and 
faculties whose analysis would furnish the key to 
character and to all mental operations. A history 
of the various theories of the nature and founda- 
tion of morals lies outside our province, but, as 
briefly indicating points of difference between 
them and the theory summarized in this article, 
it may be stated that they are mainly resolvable 
into what are known as the Utilitarian and the 
Intuitional. The Utilitarian — which Hume was 
the first among the 18th cent, philosophers to 
formulate (the doctrine itself is as old as Socrates), 
and of which Bentham and the Mills are the chief 
modern exponents — defines virtue as that which 
is approved, and vice as that wdiich is condemned, 
the sole standard of morality being utility, whose 
aim and end is ‘the greatest happiness of the 
greatest number.’ ^ Spencer incorporated Utilitari- 
anism into his Principles of Ethics, but held that 
it tends to become wholly altruistic, and modified 
it by giving play to the egoistic also. The Intu- 
itional, of which Butler is the most famous ex- 
positor, and James Martineau the representative 
modem upholder (see his Types of Ethical Theory 
Oxford, 1866), assumes that there is in each indi- 
vidual a faculty of innate or immediate cognition 
and perception of what is good or evil, true or 
false, this intuitive faculty acting without the 
intervention of reason or the guidance of experi- 
ence. 

A death-blow was dealt to methods of intro- 
spective interpretation by the publication of 
Herbert Spencer’s Principles of Psychology (Lon- 
don, 1855) and Principles of Ethics (do, 1879-1892), 
and of Darwin’s Descent of Man (do. 1871), notably 
in its chapters on ‘Comparison of the Mental 
Powers of Man and the Lower Animals.’ Extend- 
ing the comparative method, which had justified 
its application in other directions, to the psychical, 
biology has demonstrated fundamental identity 
between the mental apparatus of the lowest and 
highest organisms, and has shown, to quote Bald- 
win’s cogent words, that * the development of mind 
in its early stages, and in certain directions of 
progress, is revealed most adequately in the ani- 
mals ’ (Story of the Mind, London, 1899, p. 35). 
It has abolished the ancient and artificial lines of 
mental demarcation denoted by the terms ‘ reflex 
action,’ ‘instinct,’ and ‘reason,’ and shown that 
in stimulus from without and in response from 
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within, involving adaptation to needs, ^ lies the 
explanation of processes linking man, animal, and 
plant. Mental progress is the result of the activity 
of fundamental and permanent instinctive impulses 
(inherited tendencies of which the nervous ap- 
paratus is the vehicle) which supply the driving 
power whereby all mental activities are sustained. 
From these impulses the complex faculties of the 
most highly developed minds have their source. 
‘They are the mental forces that maintain and 
shape all the life of individuals and societies, and 
in them we are confronted with the central mys- 
tery of life and mind and will * { W. McDougall, 
Introd. to Social Psychology^ London, 1908, p. 
44). 

In the behaviour of the lower organisms there is 
manifest the potentially psychical ‘ faint copy of 
all we know as consciousness in ourselves ’ (Francis 
Darwin, Presidential Address^ Brit. Assoc. 1908). 
The glandular leaves of the Prosera or sundew, 
and Sie bladders of Utricularia^ or bladderwort, 
entrap the luckless insect which alights on them, 
and assimilate it for their nourishment. The 
amoeba withdraws its pseudopods when touched, 
and engulfs the soft organisms on which it feeds. 
And thus the instinctive impulses might be tracked 
along the entire line of psychical evolution, the 
instinctive yielding to the rational in such degree 
that, in Ray Lankester’s phrase, the animal be- 
comes more ‘educable* {Kingdom London, 

1907, p. 23), 

* for if we neglect the psychical aspect of instinctive processes, 
it is impossible to understand the part played by instincts in 
the devdopment oi the human mind, and in the determination 
of the conduct of individuals and societies, and it is the funda- 
mental and all-pervading character of their influence upon the 
social life of mankind which alone gives the consideration of 
instincts its great practical impor^oe* (McDougall, op. off. 
p. SO). 

They are the fundamental impulses of nutrition 
and sex, which, Wundt contends, men and animals 
alike possess * to form the inalienable foundation 
of human society as well as of animal association ’ 
{Ethics, ‘The Facts of the Moral Life,’ p. 129). 

The classification of instincts lies outside the 
province of this article, and it suffices to refer only 
to the gregarious or social instinct as the essential 
factor in ethical development. Man, as a solitary 
animal, is unknown to us. ‘ It is not good that 
the man should be alone ’ (Gn 2^®), and Aristotle 
follows the writer of the Book of Genesis when 
he says that ‘ he who is unable to live in society 
must be either a beast or a god : he is no part of 
a State ’ {PoL i. 2. 14). ‘ A man not dependent 
upon a race is as meaningless a phrase as an 
apple that does not grow upon a tree’ (Leslie 
Stephen, iSciewce of Ethics, London, 1882, p. 91); 
and individual and racial obligation and morality 
are as interdependent as the personal and the 
social are inseparable and correlate. The unend- 
ing struggle for life~‘ and there is no discharge in 
that war (Ec 8®) — ^is a dominant factor in bring- 
ing about, on the one hand, individual dependence 
at maturity in the case of solitary animals, as, e.g., 
the eagle, cat, and lion ; and, on the other hand, 
collective dependence among social animals, as, 
among invertebrates, the ant and bee, and, among 
vertebrates, e,g, non-raptorial birds, sheep, horse, 
dog, and man. Turning to the ant, as correspond- 
ing in position among insects to the position of 
man among mammals, there is, says McCook, 
‘no trait in emmet character more interesting 
than the entire devotion of every individual, even 
unto death, to the welfare of the community’ 
{Ant Communities, PondiOTi, 1909, p. 191). The 
maxim salus popuH suprema est lex governs alike 
ants and men. 

Speculating on the social habits of our earliest- 
known ancestor. Pithecanthropus erectus (see art. 


Anthropology in vol. i. p. 5631), who, in expert 
opinion, represents the stage ‘immediately ante- 
cedent to the human and yet at the same time 
in advance of the simian,’ we have only analogy 
to guide us concerning primitive human unions. 
Arguing from the strength of ‘the feelings of 
jealousy all through the animal kingdom, as well 
as from the analogy of the lower animals, more 
particularly of the anthropoid apes,’ Darwin for- 
mulated the theory that aboriginal man ‘ lived in 
small communities, each with a single wife or, 
if powerful, with several, whom he jealously 
guarded against all other men ’ {Descent of Man, 
ch. XX. p. 901). Without question, in one form 
or another, the family is the social unit, impetus 
to personal and permanent association being given 
by the longer period of infancy in the human as 
compared with that period among the higher 
mammals ;(it may be remarked that the larvae of 
the ant pass through a prolonged babyhood in- 
volving incessant parental care), because the con- 
dition of helplessness and dependence strengthens 
the self-sacrificing instinct of the ^ parent, sup- 
remely that of the mother, who, in nourishing 
her offspring, gives all and receives nothing. 
John Fiske, who in this matter was preceded by 
Anaximander two thousand years ago, treats this 
fully in his Century of Science, London, 1899, 
pp. 100-122.) Hence, in the satisfaction of the 
physical needs of the child there are developed 
solicitude, love, self-denial, courage, and — ^greatest 
of all — the sympathy out of which the strands of 
family life are woven, strands multiplying in 
number and strength until they bincf together 
gentes or groups of the same blood-brotherhood, 
clan, or totem, these aggregating into tribes which 
are the foundation of the nation, the patriotism 
engendered by which is the family bond ‘writ 
large.* One and all are the outcome of social 
heredity. ‘Society is the school in which men 
learn to distinguish between right and wrong’ 
(Westermarck, MI i. 9), and in this lies the key 
to the nature and origin of the judgments which 
make up the ethical codes of every age and race. 
These judgments are wholly subjective, being the 
outcome of emotions whose beginning and im- 
ulses are social. For Nature supplies no standard 
y which to govern conduct ; from obedience or 
disobedience to her laws invariable consequences 
follow, hut these have no element of the ethical ; 
they are neither rewards nor punishments. The 
earth may he ‘filled with violence’ (Gn 6^^), her 
‘dark places’ may be ‘full of the habitations of 
cruelty ’ (Ps 74^), but * seedtime and harvest, and 
cold and heat, summer and winter, and day and 
night shall not cease ’ (Gn 8^^). 

Moral concepts have their basis in feeling, 
not in reason ; moral emotions, as Westermar<^ 
ar^es, fall into the two classes of disapproval or 
indignation, and approval, each belonging to a 
wider class of emotions which he calls ‘ retribu- 
tive,’ disapproval being manifested in anger and 
revenge, and approval in ‘ retributive kindly emo- 
tion,’ including gratitude {op. cit. i. 21). This 
assumes organization within the group, which 
in turn demands an altruistic, rather than an 
egoistic, individual. 

‘ It is the extension of the application of natural selection to 
groups rather than its direct application to individuals that 
has given birth to morals. Morality has arisen because it^ is 
socially useful; that is the Darwinian account’ (Baldwin, 
Darwin and the Humanities, London, 1910, p. 64). 

As J. A, Thomson says, ‘progress depends on 
much more than a squabble around the platter’ 
{Darwinism and Human Life, London, 1909, p. 
92) ; and Darwinism recognizes that mutual aid 
has modified the rigour of the struggle in both the 
animal and the human. Stripped of a certain coat 
of exaggeration, the numerous stories of help 
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rendered by one animal to another are not to be 
dismissed as ‘travellers’ tales.’ For example, in 
his account of the habits of the viscacha, a S. 
American rodent, Hudson says that, when one 
of the burrows is destroyed and the viscachas are 
buried alive, other viscachas will come from a dis- 
tance to dig them out {Natiiralist in La Plata, 
London, 1892, p. 311). 

The degree in which the social and sympathetic 
impulses have been developed is the measure of 
the relative place in intelligence reached by man 
and animal. ‘ Union is strength,’ and the strength 
is made effective by restraint and subjugation of 
self-assertion to the interests of the community. 
An ethical code has warrant and permanence only 
in the degree in which it secures the healthy 
interplay of regard for self and for others, and, 
wherever this is defied in wilfulness or weakness, 
natural selection, extending its operation from 
individuals to groups, secures the survival of the 
fittest, who possess an ethical value in maintain- 
ing the health of the social organisms. The weak 
and wilful, those who detach themselves from^ the 
communal life, go under. The solitary animal 
fights for its own hand ; the social animal must 
be altruistic if the herd is to survive ; its tenden- 
cies towards self-regardfulness are restrained by 
communal action whose one end is the common 
weal. ‘ That which is not good for the swarm is 
not good for the bee’ (Marcus Aurelius, vi. 54), 
and the converse is equally^ true. ‘Morality is 
the sum of the preservative instincts of a society, 
and presumably of those which imply a desire for 
the good of the society itself’ (Leslie Stephen, 
op. cit. 208). Society being possible only by the 
com]^liance of each member with what the com- 
munity sanctions as necessary to its welfare, or 
abstinence from what it forbids as inimical thereto, 
it follows that, in the prohibition or permission of 
certain acts, we have a fundamental constant, a 
moral quality in acts which, however much they 
vary in character, cumulative experience pro- 
nounces to be harmful or helpful to the com- 
munity — in plain language, right or wrong. ^ The 
means vary, but the end to be achieved is the 
same, and the achievement is by co-operation. 
Social acts have a quantitative, not a qualitative 
value, because man everywhere is psychically, as 
well as physically, fundamentally the same.^ His 
monogenetic origin, with good evidence, is as- 
sumed ; so is his enormous antiquity, which sup- 
plies a sufficient period for the modifications into 
varieties, and for the different degrees of civiliza- 
tion to which these, be they white, yellow, red, or 
black, have attained. Man being, at the core, 
the same everywhere, observation of what, at first 
sight, seem his vagaries brings home how super- 
ficial are the changes which time has wrought 
since he came to express his philosophy — for such 
it was in the making — of things, ile remains, in 
the bulk, as his intermittent outbursts of fury 
and savagery everywhere evidence, a creature of 
instinctive impulses inherited from his animal 
ancestry ; as an emotional being, his antiquity is 
dateless ; as a reasoning being, he is a late and 
somewhat rare product. But whatever he has 
evolved in thought and put into action has justi- 
fied its existence, because it has responded to some 
need. It has had, little as might be discerned, 
some * soul of goodness ’ impelling to what, for 
the time being, seemed to secure the common 
weal. 

Since both religion and ethics are social in origin 
and, therefore, institutions subject to the law of 
development, there is no state in man’s history on 
which we can put our finger and say ; Here he 
became a religious and a moral bein^. It is, 
therefore, necessary to recognize, as main factors, 
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the impulses to social order which communal life 
postulates as the primal sources of moral codes. 
If ‘society is the school,’ then, as Westermarck 
adds, ‘custom is the headmaster,’ and with the 
ferule of tabu he has kept every race in statu 
pupillarL 

‘ The idea of sin as the individual or national transgrression 
of moral law is extremely modern. In primitive times there 
was no such individual act and no such moral law. The only 
misconduct was a breach of custom, the violation of tabu’ 
(Ames, Psychology of Religious Experience, London, 1910, p. 
131). * Custom is one of the earliest shapes in which duty pre- 
sents itself to the consciousness of the savage ’(F. B. Jevons, 
Introd. to Hist, of Rel., London, 1896, p. 190). ‘Little by 
little and, as it were, by stealth, custom establish eth the fact 
of her authority in us’ (Montaigne, Essays, i. 186, Dent’s 
Temple ed.). In their derivations both ‘ ethics ’ and * morals ' 
witness to their origin. The one is from a modification 

of ^6os, custom, usage, manners : the other from jnoa, moris, 
pertaining to manners, therefore to conduct. 

Be man savage or civilized, the reluctance to defy 
or to depart from the usual, the fear of being called 
‘eccentric,’ i.e. ‘ out of the circle,’ is in his bones- 
Conservatism is a permanent force ; and it is im- 
possible to overrate either the authority or the 
value of custom as a factor in conduct. Identity 
of belief and practice makes for unity and sta- 
bility, and the force of tradition acts as social 
cement. To what particular and local causes the 
great body of customs, infinite in variety, and, 
not seldom, irrational or inconsequential, is due 
remains an insoluble problem, because of the re- 
moteness of the social conditions under which 
they arose. We have only to observe how, among 
intelligent persons, some chance occurrence will 
excite or paralyze action, to see, a fortiori, how, 
among unintelligent people, some casual event, 
followed by fortune or the reverse, will cause this 
or that line of conduct to be made a rule of life, 
and obedience thereto to become a rule of conduct, 
a part of the customary law, of the community. 
Imitation — ‘the prime condition of all collective 
social life ’ (McDougall, p. 326) — whether in creeds, 
codes, or clothes, has been a powerful element in 
the conservation of the decrees of custom. To 
both savage and civilized are applicable the lines 
which Henry Sidgwick composed in his sleep : 

‘ We think so because all other people think so : 

Or because — or because— after all, we do think so : 

Or because we were told so and think we must think so : 

Or because we once thought so and think we still think so : 

Or because, having thought so, wc think we still think so.’ 

Closely linked with imitation is the influence 
of suggestion in swaying judgment and conduct, 
sometimes for good, but, perhaps, as often for 
evil. The crowd, unquestioning, will believe 
what each member of it, detached from his fello'vv, 
would reject as a fable. Hence, frequently, the 
worthlessness of collective evidence and judgment ; 
hence, too, often, the valuelessness of concurrent 
testimony even from men of scientific training as 
to the validity, say, of so-called spiritual phenomena 
when, expecting to witness the same, they meet in 
stances. Hence the aberrations when some domi- 
nant idea takes possession of the undisciplined, with 
mischievous results akin to the epidemic delusions 
of the Middle Ages, or the corybantic displays of 
hysterical revivalists, or the terrorism of the 
Apaches of Paris and the hooligans of London and 
other crowded centres. 

Travelling along the line of least resistance, the 
general attitude of civilized communities, in which 
the primitive is persistent, towards innovations 
explains the conservatism of the savage. So heavy 
was the weight of the dead hand of custom that 
the nameless reformer who ventured to resist it 
must have been shaped in no common mould. For 
to challenge was to insert the thin edge of the 
wedge of disruption ; it was to assume that he 
who defied was wiser than his fathers, or, com- 
mitting rank blasphemy, wiser than the deified 
ancestors, the traditional framers of the trilial 
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code. What long pre-rational ages of stereotyped 
acquiescence prevailed is witnessed by the fact of 
the small part that reason still plays in conduct ; 
the emotions as, primarily, the outcome of the in- 
stinctive impulses which are the bases of mental 
activities show themselves dominant and persist- 
ent. ‘ The progressive state is only a rare and an 
occasional exception ' ; and, where the wisest are 
not supreme, there stagnation rules (see Bagehot’s 
Physics and Politick, London, 1887, pp. 41, 211). 
But an ounce of example is worth a ton of exposi- 
tion. 

Herodotus (iii. 38) narrates how * Darius asked certain Hel- 
lenes for what price they would eat their fathers when they 
died, and they answered that for no price would they do so. 
After this he summoned those Indians who are called Callatians, 
who eat their parents, and asked them, in presence of the 
Hellenes, for what payment they would burn the bodies of their 
fathers when they died ; when they cried aloud and bade him 
keep silence from such words. Thus then these things were 
established by usage, and I think Pindar spoke rightly in his 
verse when he said, “ Custom is the King of all.” * 

Fifteen centuries later, a traveller in High Albania tells us ; 
‘ For all their habits, laws, and customs, the people, as a rule, 
have but one explanation : “It is the custom of Lek,” the law 
that is said to have been laid down by the chieftain Lek Duka- 
ghin. Lek is fabled to have legislated minutely on all subjects. 
Of himself little is known. He has left no mark on European 
history— is a purely local celebrity— but that “Lek said so” 
obtains more than the Ten Commandments. The teachings of 
IslAm and Christianity, the Sheriat and Church law, all have to 
yield to the Canon of Lek ’ (M. E. Durham, High Alhania^ 
London, 1909, p. 26). There is an Albanian proverb which says, 

* It is better that a! village should fall than a custom ’ (i&. p. 269) ; 
and the priests say that, in spite of all their efforts, their parish- 
ioners au regard the shooting of a man as nothing compared 
■with the crime of breaking a fast or eating an egg on a Satur- 
day (ih. 104). Compare with this the story which Erasmus told 
four hundred years ago : ‘ I have just heard that two poor crea- 
tures are to be murdered in France because they have eaten meat 
in Lent ’ (Froude’s Erasmus^ 1894, p. 360) ; and a passage from 
Smollett’s Travels through France and Italy ^ 1766 (Letter xxv.): 

* A murderer, adulterer, or sodomite will obtain easy absolution 
from the Church, and even find favour with society ; but a man 
who eats a pigeon on a Saturday without express licence is 
avoided and abhorred as a monster of reprobation.* How all 
the ages meet in their assumption of moral qualities in acts 
which have no bearing on character — the confusion of malum 
in se with malum prohibitum— is further seen in comparing a 
passage which Aulus Oeliiua (Jfoetes, x. 23) quotes from Cato, 
that it is for the husband to condemn and punish his wife if 
she has been guilty of any shameful act, such as drinking wine 
or committing adultery, with W. G. Palgrave^s account of the 
Wahhaby moral code, in which the great sins are paying 
Divine honour to a creature and smoking tobacco, while 
murder, adultery, and false witness are ‘merely little sins’ 
{Journey through Central and Eastern Aratia, Loudon and 
Cambridge, 1865, ii. 370). 

The literature of the subject of the tabu is en- 
ormous, and here it must suffice briefly to refer 
to that wide-spread institution as a continuous 
and effective factor, even among the civilized, 
often in unsuspected form, in human conduct. In 
Psyckds Task (London, 1909), Frazer has shown, in 
a series of cogent examples, how * by virtue of his 
absurdities’ man secured stability for the fun- 
damental bases of society, government, private 
property, marriage, and regard for human life. 
The belief that dire results will follow breach of 
rules as to things forbidden is the most powerful 
deterrent that superstition has begotten. Curses 
and charms, and all other apparatus of the sorcerer, 
are more effective than the prosaic bogey, *Tres- 

assers will be prosecuted,’ and the would-be evil- 

oer is kept in check by the fear that some horrible 
disease will follow the stealing of his neighbour’s 
yams ; or that he may go hag-ridden for the rest of 
his life, if he stealthily removes his neighbour’s 
boundary-mark. The belief that irregular sexual 
relations will disastrously affect the fertility of 
the crops is a check on incontinence, and therefore 
an encouragement to the formation of orderly con- 
nexions. The belief that the ghost of a slaughtered 
man will wreak vengeance on the tribe to which 
the murderer belongs creates a feeling that shapes 
codes embodying ideas of the sanctity of human 
life. Orestes was driven from one land to another, 
not so much because he had killed his mother, as 


because of the peril to others brought by him who 
was pursued by the Erinyes. 

In their ultimate analysis the codes of every age 
and people are found to deal with human relations. 
‘Pure religion and undefiled before God and the 
Father is this, to visit the fatherless and widows 
in their affliction, and to keep himself unspotted 
from the world ’ ( J a 1^). Murder, theft, lying, 
slander, unchastity, these are offences of man 
against his fellows. Of the ‘ Ten Words,’ familiarly 
known as the ‘Ten Commandments,’ seven are 
concerned with social duties. In a document cen- 
turies older than the Hebrew code, the Instruction 
of Ptah Eotep, the author ‘ devotes his work en- 
tirely to the principles of charity and duty to one’s 
neighbour* (tr. B. G. Gunn, 1908, p. 33); and the 
essence of the teaching of Confucius, ‘the purest 
of any in the world,’ is — ‘ Act socially’ {Confucian 
Analects (tr. Giles, 1907, p. 27). 

Sociality is looked upon by the Kaffirs as the essential virtue. 
The children play in great bands. To loaf about alone would 
be regarded as a highly penal offence, and every child regards 
eating in secret as a base act. ‘Occasionally a child seems 
devoid of social tendencies, and in this case a witch-doctor is 
sent for to cure the child’ (Dudley Kidd, Savage Children^ 
London, 1906, pp. 72, 119). Among the Euahlayi tribe of 
Australia the mother’s crooning song is, ‘ Kind be, do not steal; 
do not touch what to another belongs ; leave all such alone ; 
kind be* (K. Langloh Parker, The Euahlayi Trihe, London, 
1905* p. 64). Papuan youths are thus admonished: ‘You no 
steal, you no borrow without leave. If you take dugong har- 
poon and break it, how you pay man? You got no dugong 
harpoon. Give food to father and mother. Spose old man ask 
you for food or water, spose you not got much, you give half. 
Kever mind if you and your wife go without (cf. Mt lO-i®]. 
When your brothers (i.e, clan brothers) are fighting, you stand 
side by side. No stay behind to steal women' (A. 0. Haddon, 
in Agnostic Annual, 1907, p. 62). 

In early social stages, acts of mutual help are 
restricted to the community. Among existing 
savage peoples, as the Comanches, Kalmuks, and 
others, the man who steals from strangers wins 
admission to higher rank. Speaking of the ancient 
Germans, Csesar says that ^robberies beyond the 
^unds of each community have no infamy, but 
are commended as a means of exercising youth and 
lessening sloth’ {de Bell, Gall, vi. 23). ‘Ought’ 
was originally the preterite of ‘ to owe,’ but moral 
obligations long remained intra-tribal, and the 
life-struggle wiiich at the outset compelled this, 
among even the highest civilized communities, has 
yielded but partially and tardily to a wider sympathy 
and benevolence which are the fruits of a closer inter- 
course bet\yeen, and therefore enlarged knowledge 
of, peoples— partially and tardily, because racial 
differences appear to be too deeply engrained to 
warrant hope that white, yellow, and black will 
ever be linked in a world -embracing^ sympathy. 
(For numerous examples of the distinction between 
intra-tribal and extra- tribal misdeeds, see Wester- 
marck, ii. 20-24.) 

There never has been, probably there never will 
be, a uniform, unalterable standard of right and 
wrong, applicable through all times for all men. 

‘The moral world is as little exempt as the physical world 
from the law of ceaseless change, of perpetual flux. . . . We 
can as little arrest the process of moral evolution as we can 
stay the sweep of the tides or the courses of the stars ’ (GB 3, 
London, 1911, ‘ Taboo and the Perils of the Soul,’ Pref. p. vif.). 

Since the migration of primitive man from a 
common cradleland, the different environment has 
been operative in dividing the race into permanent 
varieties. Sociological differences have resulted, 
and, since ethics is a branch of sociology, there 
inevitably arise the contradictions, varieties, and, 
often, repellent elements whose presence would 
otherwise perplex the student of the astoundingly 
complex codes and customs of the world. 

‘ The study of moral advancement is no tracing out of a single 
straight line, but rather the following of a very winding curve ’ 
(L. T. Hobhouse, Morals in Evolution, London, 1906, 1-67). 

In ethics, as in biology, there is not continuous 
progress, but adaptation, which sometimes involves 
retrogression, and adjustment on a lower level. 
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The sea-squirts, iancelets, and rotifers have their 
correspondences in degenerate races, in the decline 
and fall of civilizations whose types of manliness 
we cannot hope to excel, whose codes embody pre- 
cepts which are sufficing rules of life, and whose 
art we may emulate, but can never hope to surpass. 
The moral standard is the measure of civilization 
in the highest, and that not a commercial, sense 
which a community has reached, and that standard 
advances passu with it. Hence, even in the 
course of a few years, changes so momentous that 
what is approved or tacitly connived at in one 

f eneration is condemned and punished in a later, 
’or the code does not create the ethic ; it can 
only embody what, after ages of sore testing, man 
has felt to be best for man — a result attainable 
only when acts have their foundation in sympathy 
disciplined by judgment. We ^need not travel 
outside the history of our own criminal code for 
examples of the relativity of morals, and of their 
advance along the lines of social evolution. 

At the beginning of the 19th cent, there were more than two 
hundred offences on the statute-book for which death was the 
penalty. Among these were the cutting-down of young trees, 
shooting rabbits, and stealing five shillings worth of goods from 
a shop. Men and women were hanged for sheep stealing, for 
forgery, and for uttering spurious coin ; but they might buy 
and sell slaves and flog them to death without breaking the 
law (for further examples, see Hobhouse, op. cit. i. 112 ; 

Russell, Collections and Recollections^ lk>ndon, 1898, pp. 85-87 ; 
and Lecky, Bist, of England in the 18th Century f do. 1892, vii. 

In the later part of the 16th cent. Sir John Hawkins, captain 
of a slave ship named the Jestis (!), gave some of his profits to 
the founding of Chatham Hospital. He would have made a 
larger gift, but he explained that * so many of these wretched 
creatures, starved or suffocated, had died on the voyage, ana 
they that were left grew into such weakness that it was only 
by God's grace we were enabled to barter them.’ It was not 
till 1807 that Parliament abolished trading in slaves, ana 
other Wenty-six years passed before slavery was abolished m 
British colonies, the slave-owners receiving twenty million 
pounds as compensation. The collective conscience had pas- 
sively acquiesced in what had gone on unquestioned for cen- 
turies ; only as the moral tone became loftier were such shimie- 
ful things redressed. The recency of codes that shock us bids 
us ‘ nurse no extravagant hope ’ of an ethical millennium. A 
survey which embraces the habitable globe shows that there 
are few that be saved.' 


Civilization, as Lecky says {Hist, of European 
MoraU\ London, 1890, i. 150), has, ‘on the whole, 
been more successful in repressing crime than re- 
pressing vice,’ and the primal passions need small 
incitement to baneful activity. The race is to the 
swift, the battle to the strong ; vast areas of the 
world remain the arenas of ceaseless turmoil and 
rapine by tribes whose sole business is fighting — 
tribes of the marauding type of the Highlanders 
of two centuries ago, omy less barbaric than those 
of Persian Baluchistan described by a Times cor- 
respondent (12th July 1911) : ^ nnn 

* To-day the total population does not probably 
and not 20 per cent are engaged in agriculture. On the omer 
hand, the majority of adult men carry arms of some sor^ anu. 
find in rapine and violence more congenial means 
They are mostly of Arab extraction, with a strong adraixtuw oi 
negro blood, but their language is a dialect compoundea oi 
Baluch and Persian as well as Arabic ; and the ruling^ class, ii 
any class can be so described in a country where there is no law 
but that of the strongest, claims to be of Baluch 
the real Baluch of British Baluchistan looks upon 
kinsman of Mekran with some contempt. Every 
almost every village has its chief, of varying 
ing to the number of tvfenkehis, or retainers armed mtn rmes, 
whom he can muster. These chiefs alone hve in mua rorra 
enclosing more or less spacious dwelling-houses of sun^ne 
mud. The rest abide in squalid huts built up of 
date-palm branch, and covered with date-palm awd 

are no recognized laws, and the only Pro^f^tion w^ich life ana 
property enjoy is derived from the 

has prevailed from time immemorial. mJmbCT 

whole tribe or family in the individual quarrel 
and are thus apt to make those responsible tSJ 

light-heartedly very unpopular with Hence 

®'^^enUhey act as a deterrent upon ^om- 

probably the relatively small amount of Woodshed 
pames the raids upon which these ® Sbv 

engaged. The life of every chief is a he SI 

intrigue and treachery and predatory warfare, which ^p^ays 
against his fellows, and of which the st^es, by whomsoever 
won, are invariably paid by the lesser fiy. 


But, wliil6 such social chaos, of which the fore- 
going is a type, prevails, checking optimistic 
theones of progress, be it remembered that even 
in the blood-feud— the lest taltoms—he germs of 

social justice. . , , 

The transfer of ethics from a social to a super- 
natural basis was efiected in the dim past, when the 
administration of law became vested^ in the chiei 
or medicine-man, round whom sanctity gathered, 
and who was held to derive his authority from the 
deified ancestors of the tribe. What he did was 
believed to be done by their aid and in their name ; 
the law's were their laws ; and disobedience, as sm 
ao-ainst them, was punished here, and in common 
belief, hereafter. Thus religion 

‘fixed the yoke of custom thoroughly on mankind.' It ‘p^ 
upon a fixed law a sanction so fearful that no one dream 

dF not conforming to it’ (Bagehot, op. ciL p. 67). 

'ommon wealth where there is not some mixture either of cer^ 
SII vanity or of false opinion, which as a restraint serveth 
^ Sene the people in awe and dutie. It is therefore, that most 
yt them have such fabulous grounds and trifling beginnings, 

:LenricSedwitb adstyries 

‘ Of Glorie,‘ Tudor Translations ed., London, 1892-93, u. ooi;. 

But every institution has served some useful 
purpose ; it has corresponded with some necessity, 
»lse it could never have come into being, or sur- 
vived ; and in rude and turbulent times, when 
men’s passions and emotions needed restraint to 
prevent excesses, the belief that wrongs committed 
acrainst their fellows were sins against all-powerful 
crods who were ‘ angry with the wicked every day 
fPs 7^ AV) arrested the course of many an evil- 
doer. And to this day, wherever the moral tone 
IS lower, and savage instincts are dominant, that 
belief is a necessary and, often, effective check. In 
the slow evolution of man from ‘ the ape and tiger 
stage, it seems probable that many ages will 
elapse before the consciousness of what is due 
to others, so that no one life shall be the worse 
through the acts of another, will be the ruling 
motive of conduct. ‘ Evil is wrought ’ not only ‘ by 
want of thought, as well as want of heart, hut 
bv io’norance, the mother of so much wrong, and by 
an ^companying lack of imagination It is the 
absence of this which prevents a man ftom putting 
himself in the place of those whose actions he may, 
without warrant, condemn, and deprives him oi 
that sympathy which is the social cement. Un 
the other nand, it is by this faculty of imagination 
that man has devised instruments of cruelty and 
torture, and methods of crime which have made 
him lower than the brute. . , . ... , , 

Viewed from the standpoint of evolution, the 
assumed dependence of morals on theology (which, 
as a body of dogma, is a different thing from reli- 
gion) is injurious thereto, because the authonw of 
an ethical code is weakened in the degree m which 
it is bound up with creeds whose truth is questioned, 
and which, as knowledge advances, become obso- 
lete Examples of this mischievous connexion are 
supplied by witchcraft, to give up belief in which, 
John Wesley contended, was to surrender belief in 

infallible Bible, wherein is commanded, ‘ Lhou 
suffer a witch to live’ (Ex 22«, cf Bt 18“) ; 
and by the justification of the custom of determin- 
ing’ guilt or innocence by ordeal given in Nu 6^ *. 
Moreover, the codes of both savage and civfiized 
peoples show that the quality of actions which are 
held to be sins against supernatural hemgs is deter- 
mlned bv the conceptions entertained regarding 
Those hekgs. On the lower plane of these 
acts are omissions of ritual, withholding of offer- 
ings, and other offences which have no relation to 

The ffods of the Gold Coast are Jealous gods* • • • 
the adaption and offerings paid to them; and there is nothing 
thev resent so much as any slight, whether intentional or acci- 
dS which may he offered tSern'CEUis, 
of the 'Gold Coast, London, 1887, p. 11 ; cf. Ex 205). in Aus- 
tral^ legend, the god Atnatu expelled man from heaven to 
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earth for neglect of Ms ceremonies. He made no moral law, but 
his ritual law as to circumcision and whirling the bull-roarer 
must be obeyed. In the Iliad (xxiv. 66), Zeus says to Hera that 
Hector was dearest to him of all mortals, ‘ because he nowise 
failed in the gifts I loved. Never did my altar lack seemly 
feasts, drink-offerings, and streams of sacrifice; even the honour 
that falleth to our due.* Speaking of the modern Greek, J. 0. 
Lawson says: ‘In the mental attitude of the worshipper, there 
is little change since first were written the words, Satpa deovs 
7rei'0et, “ Gifts win the gods ’* * (Mod, Gr, Folkl. and Ane. Gr. Rel., 
Cambridge, 1910, p. 67). ‘ With the gods, clearly, nothing goes 
for nothing. Each blessing has its price. Health is to be had, 
say, for a calf ; wealth, lor a couple of yoke of oxen ; a kingdom, 
for a hecatomb ’ (Lucian, de Sacr. 2). Among offences against a 
supernatural being is that of mentioning his name, or, per contra^ 
as in the list of Divine names called indigitamenta, it was of 
immense importance to know the correct name (Warde Fowler, 
Religions JExperience of the Roman People, London, 1911, ](>. 
119). How the nature of the offering acceptable to the gods is 
ruled by the conception of the offerer is seen in the advance 
from sacrifices of ‘thousands of rams* to the social acts of doing 
justly and loving mercy (Mic 67f-). For the highest moral law 
IS * expressed in the form, ‘ ‘ Be this,’* not in the form, “ Do this ” * 
(Leslie Stephen, op. cit, 148). 

The comparative method, to which reference was 
made at the outset of this article, has justified its 
application to inquirer into the evolution of the 
moral sense. It has imported order into a realm 
of speculation and inquiry, where hitherto con- 
fusion and chaos ruled. It has made clear the 
fundamental uniformity of human nature, showing 
by what like motives the most unlike acts are 
prompted. It has thrown light on the darkling 
mysteries which invested what seemed the inscrut- 
able problem of the origin of evil and of the un- 
ending and awful tale of human wrong, bloodshed, 
and tyranny. It explains what part, for the time 
being, institutions and customs which to the higher 
moral consciousness are repellent and arresting 
forces, such as slavery, infanticide, the exposure of 
infants, blood-feuds, polygamy, polyandry, duel- 
ling, torture, the killing of the aged and sick, and 
cannibalism, have played in social evolution, as 
subserving what the community believed essential 
to the welfare of the whole. It has proved that 
our moral codes, like our theological creeds, are 
conditioned by the accident of birth, of heredity, 
and of surroundings. To the fundamental doc- 
trines of Evolution — unity and continuity — ^it has 
brought its * cloud of witnesses.’ A survey of the 
codes and customs of all ages and peoples shows 
that they are man-made social products ; that they 
are before all creeds and dogmas ; that they derive 
their authority solely from their proved utility ; 
and that thej^ have their origin as the outcome of 
social needs, increasing their force and securing 
their permanence because of their adjustment to 
altered ideas and requirements. Conscience has 
followed the laws of mental and moral develop- 
ment, and the theory of a definite, rigid, and abso- 
lute ethic is a fiction. Montaigne puts the matter 
with his usual shrewdness : ‘ The lawes of conscience, 
which we say to proceed from nature, rise and pro- 
ceed. of custome’ (JSssa^s, i. 112), It follows that, 
except in the sense that sin is rebellion against, 
and attempt to thwart, the universal order, the 
term is inapplicable. Sin, in essence, is therefore 
the anti-social. 

Literature.— In his Origin and Development of the Moral 
Ideas, London, 1906-8, ii. 747-824, E. Westermarck gives the 
full titles and dates of about 3000 books bearing on the subject 
of this article. Here, space permits reference only to the more 
important which, in addition to those already cited above, should 
be consulted : S. Alexander, Moral Order and Progress, Lon- 
don, 1896; J. J. Atkinson, Primal A. Lang-, Social 

Origins, London, 1903) ; J. M. Baldwin, Social and Rthical 
Interpretations in Mental Development, New York, 1897; B. 
Bosanquet, Psychol, of the Moral Self, London, 1897; H. j! 
Bridges and others, The Ethical Movement, London, 1911; 
W. K. Clifford, Lectures and Essays, London, 1886; G. 'Ll 
Dickinson, The Meaning of Good, London, 1907; H. Ellis, 
The Criminal, London, 1896; G. Gore, Scientific Basis of 
Morality, London, 1899 ; T. H. Huxley, Evolution and Ethics, 
Ijondon, 1894 ; D. Hume, Inqydry concerning the Principle of 
M orals, London, 1751 (many later reprints) ; G, Le Bon, The 
^otod, London, 1903 ; D. G. Ritchie, Philosophical Studies, 
Undon, 1905; R. A. P. Rogers, Short Mist, of Ethics, 
London, 1911 ; G. J. Romanes, Mental Evolutim in Animals, 


London, 1883 ; W. M. Salter, Ethical Religion, London, 1905 • 
H, Sidgwick, The Methods of Ethics, London, 1901 ; Boris 
Sidis, The Psychology of Suggestion, London, 1903; Adam 
Smith, Theory of Moral Sentiments, London, 1759 (reprint, 1887) : 
H, Spencer, Principles of Ethics, London, 1879-1892 ; J. A. 
Thomson, The Bible of Mature, Edinburgh, 1908 ; W. Trotter, 
art. * The Herd Instinct,’ in The Sociological Review, July 1908 • 
E. B. Tylor, Primitive Culture^, London, 1903; M. F. Wash- 
burn, The Animal Mind, New York, 1908 ; C. M. Williams, 
Ethics f minded on Evolution, London, 1893 ; W. Wundt, Ethics 
(Eng. tr., London, 1897-1901). EdWARD CloDD. 

EXCOMMUNICATION.~See Cursing and 
Blessing, Discipline. 

EXECUTION OF ANIMALS.— Belief in 
kinship between man and animals is universal 
amongst the lower savages. Their daily, close 
association with the untamed creatures of hill and 
jungle impresses upon them similitudes pointing 
to community of origin and character. Animals 
move and breathe ; they * certainly seem even to 
talk’ (Im Thurn, Among the Indians of Guiana, 
1883, p. 351) ; they are moved by the same pas- 
sions, securing food by wit and cunning, and mates 
by strength and violence; they manifest the 
phenomena from which man derives his conception 
of spirit ; they cast shadows and reflexions ; they 
appear in man’s dreams, which to him are not 
merely * true while they last,’ but actual happen- 
ings aftecting his waking life. Did space permit, 
a large number of examples of this primitive 
psychology could be cited, out the few that follow 
have the greater weight in being drawn from races 
above the lowest plane. 

One of the septs or sub-tribes of the Kacharis of Assam show 
traces of their belief in animal descent by going into mourning, 
fasting, and performing certain funeral rites when a tiger dies 
(Endle, Kachdris, 1911, p. 28). To the Indians of Guiana ‘ all 
objects, animate and inanimate, seem exactly of the same 
nature except that they differ in the accident of bodily form,' 
and ‘ have spirits which differ not at all in kind from those of 
men * (Im Thurn, 360). To the Blackfeet Indians the question 
‘whether animals have mind and the reasoning faculty admits 
of no doubt, ... for they believe that all animals receive their 
endowment of power from the Sun, differing in degree, but the 
same in kind as that received by man and all things animate and 
inanimate * (McClintook, Old North Trail, 1910, p. 167). 

Hence logically follows belief in the responsibility 
of the animal for its actions, and punishment for 
its misdeeds. The Bogos kill a bull or cow which 
has caused the death of a man ; the Maoris killed 
the pig that strayed into one of their sacred en- 
closures, as ‘in Mohammedan E. Africa, a dog 
was publicly scourged for having entered a mosque^ 
(Westermarck, Ml i. 253). Among the Malaccans 
the buftalo that kills a man is put to death, as 
under the Hebrew code : ‘ If an ox gore a man or 
a woman, that they die, the ox shall be surely 
stoned, and his flesh shall not be eaten ’ (Ex 21^ ; 
cf. Gn 9® ‘ And surely your blood of your lives will 
I require ; at the hand of every beast will I require 
it, and at the hand of man ’). The animal, being 
regarded as a moral agent, is thus made subject to 
penal laws whose basis rests on the same motive 
as that determining all laws of the kind, namely, 
the resentment of society to acts inimical to its 
welfare and protection. In his Theory of Moral 
Sentiments ed.), Adam Smith remarks that 
‘the dog that bites, the ox that gores, are both of them 
punished. If they have been the cause of the death of any 
person, neither the public nor the relations of the slain can be 
satisfied unless they are put to death in their turn ; nor is this 
merely for the security of the living, but, in some measure, to 
revenge the injury of the dead* (p. 137). 

This explanation, which Westermarck accepts^ in 
MI (ch. X.), largely accounts for the persist- 
ence of the practice of dealing with animals as 
criminals throughout mediaeval times, and even 
down to the present century.^ Sufficient war- 
rant for the punishment of animals as criminals 
would be found in the Hebrew enactment quoted 

i ,The Echo de Paris of 4th May 3906 reported the condemna- 
tion of a dog to death for complicity in a murder committed at 
D616mont, iu Switzerland. 
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above, as forming an integral part of writings 
long held to be plenarily inspired ; and farther 
support would be derived from the long pre- 
valent belief that animals as well as men could 
be possessed by demons. ‘ The period immediately 
embracing the Christian era saw a vast develop- 
ment of the idea of dsamons or genii’ {EBi^ art. 

‘ Demons,’ i. 1070), chiefly due to the influence of 
Chaldaean on Jewish mythology, and hence the 
impregnation of the Gospel narratives with that 
belief, as, e.g., in the reference to Beelzebul, and 
in the story of the swine of Gerasa (Mk 5^®^*). 
Precedent for cursing animal and plant occurs in 
the sentence pronounced on the serpent in Gn 3^^ 
and on the barren fig-tree, although itself blame- 
less, since, as Mark (11^®) adds, ‘ the time of figs 
was not yet.’^ Nor must the influence of the 
belief in witchcraft and in the metamorphosis of 
men into animals, as in the superstitions of vam- 
pires and werwolves, be oveilooked. In these 
may be found cumulative causes accounting for 
the permanence of primitive codes which add to 
the manifold proofs of the survival of primitive 
ideas, and of the preservation of traces of the 
earlier stages in man’s mental as in Iiis physical 
structure. 

In a chronological list of prosecutions, with 
resulting excommunications (or, perhaps, more 
correctly, anathematizations) and execution of 
animals, given in E. P. Evans, Criminal Prosecu- 
tion and Capital Punishment of Animals (London, 
1906), to which work this article is expressly 
indebted, 194 instances, ranging from A.D. 824 
through eleven centuries onwards, are cited ; and 
these may represent only a small proportion of 
cases of which no record exists. Of the total 
number thus reported, some in minute detail, 46 ! 
are prosecutions against insects j 37 against pigs ; 
24 each against horses and mares, and against 
goats, dogs, and she-asses ; 16 against cows and 
bulls ; and the remainder against rats and other 
vermin, snails, etc. 

Birds are absent from the list, but there are amusing examples 
in the commendation of a pastor, Daniel Grej’sser, of Dresden, 
by Augustus, Duke and Elector (1569), for having * put under 
ban certain sparrows for their extremely vexatious chatterings 
and scandalous unchastity during the sermon * ; and in the ' 
anathematizing of swallows by Egbert, Bishop of Trfeves, for 
their sacrilegious defilement of his head and vestments with their 
droppings when he was officiating at the altar (Evans, pp. 28, 
128). The larger percentage of trials of insects in Evans' list 
may be explained, not so much by the belief in Beelzebul, as 
by the special ravages wrought by them on crops and fruits. 
Wholesale destruction of these ubiquitous pests was impossible, 
and the only weapon to be wielded against them, as in the case 
of locusts which devastated Botzen in 1338, was exconununica- 
tion by ‘ inch of candle,’ and anathematization * in the name of 
the Blessed Trinity, Father, Son, and Holy Ghost.’ 

Belief in the magical power of the word and of the 
curse links together the lower and the higher 
cultures. Of this the annals of mediaeval crimin- 
ology teem with proof. Even in the Old Testa- 
ment the prophet Malachi (3®) warns the people 
suftering from the plague of devouring things that 
even conjuration and commination would be un- 
availing if the tithes to the priests were in arrear. 
Sometimes the laity were admonished to see in 
their troubles the^ anger of the Almighty for this 
and more serious sins. 

The jnethod of procedure in the prosecutions 
was as elaborate as in any modern criminal trial. 
The machinery of magic was made eftective by the 
process of law and its attending quirks and quid- 
dities. Counsel were engaged for the prosecution 
and the defence. 

In a 16th cent, trial of weevils, which, twice within a genera- 
tion, had ravaged the vineyards of St. Julien, their advocate, in 
reply to the prosecuting counsel's demands for sentence of ex- 
communication, pleaded that the w'eevils could not thus be 
banned, because they are outside the pale of the Church ; that 


1 But upon any theory the interpretation of this incident is 
difficult (see the Comm.). 


the Creator would not have commanded them to ‘ be fruitful 
and multiply ’ without giving them the means of subsistence ; 
and that the complainants by their sins had brought on them- 
selves this wrath of God. Rejoinders follow, till the ecclesiasti- 
cal judge pronounces the weevils guilty, and admonishes them 
to depart from the vineyard and fields within six days, under 
penalty of excommunication. As to how' the transfer, as in 
similar cases of condemnation, was effected, the records are 
silent. Forensic ingenuity conies out in a 15th cent, trial of in- 
sects, known as tnper, which had devoured crops in the district 
of Lausanne, when the culprits have partial justification as 
* irrational and imperfect creatures,’ so called because there were 
none of that species in Noah’s Ark. It has further example in 
a trial of Spanish flies, which were acquitted with a caution 
because of their small size * and the fact that they had not yet 
reached their majority.’ In the trial of some caterpillars, whose 
capture was difficult, a formal citation to appear in court waus 
posted on trees in the infested district— a method which has 
modern correspondence in the affixing of a w'rit upon the mast 
of a ship against whose owner damages are claimed. 

As shown above, pigs are prominent as homicides, and as 
offenders in other ways, in the archives of animal trials. The 
freedom which permitted them, as scavengers, to run wild in 
the streets of mediaeval towns, as, in fact, they do to this da;;^ in 
many Italian towms, partly accounts for facilities in devouring 
infants and children. In 1394, one was hanged at Mortaigne for 
having eaten a consecrated wafer ; and in a case of infanticide 
the pig was accused of eating the flesh, ‘ although it was Friday ’ 
—perhaps tempted thereto by the demon that possessed it, since, 
as remarked above, the belief that pigs were especially instru- 
ments of the devil was strengthened by the narrative of the 
Gerasene swine. A few cases may be quoted from the records. 
In 1386, the tribunal of Falaise condemned a sow to be maimed 
in the head and forelegs (the Itx talionis is enforced here) and 
then hanged for having torn the face and arms of a child and 
caused its death. It was dressed in man’s clothes, and executed 
in the public square. In 1467, a sow was sentenced to be hanged 
for the murder of the five-year-old son of one Jehan Martin of 
Savigny, and her six sucklings were charged as accomplices. As 
their owner refused to go bail for their future good conduct, they 
were forfeited to the Seigneurie. The reverse occurred when, 
on the sentencing of a sbe-ass to death (1750), the inhabitants of 
the commune bore written witness to her virtuous career, and 
her pardon and acquittal followed. 

Concerning trials and condemnation of other quadrupeds, we 
find the execution on the common gallows of an ox which killed 
a villager of Moisy in 1314 ; of a red bull which killed * with 
furiosity * a Beauvais lad of fourteen (this was on the 16th May 
1499) ; of the burning of a mare for homicide by decree of the 
parliament of Aix (1697) ; while a humorous variation of the 
grim records is supplied in the burning of a cock at Basel in 1474 
‘ for the heinous and unnatural crime of laying an egg.’ Belief 
in the impossible being the creed of the superstitiou'^s, the fable 
of the coqudtre had such wide credence that a French 
savant, M. Lapeyronie, read a paper before the Academy of 
Science in 1710 to disprove it. 

Litbrature.— Nearly all the works treating of the subject of 
this article are in French or German, and are catalc^ued by 
Evans (op, cit. pp. 861-371). The most exhaustive is Gaspard 
Bailly, TraiU des monitoires, avec un plaidoyer centre le& in- 
sectes, 1668; see also E. Westermarck, Origin and Development 
of the Moral Ideas, London, 1906-08, i. 249-282 ; Countess E. 
Martinengo-Cesaresco, The Place of Animals in Human 
Thought, London, 1909, pp. 347-361 ; G. G. Coulton, A Medi- 
ceval Gamer, London, 1910, p. 678 f. ; R. Chambers, Book of 
Days, London, 1865, i. 127 ff. ; and Pausanias, Description of 
Greece, tr., with a commentary, by J. G. Frazer, London, 1898, 
ii. 371. For primitive peoples, see A. H. Post, G'^'undriss dev 
ethnolog. Jurisprudenz, Oldenburg, 1894-96, ii. 231, and the 
references given there. EdWARD ClODD. 

EXISTENCE.—See Being. 

EXORCISM. — See Demons and Spirits, 
Magic. 

EXPEDIENCY. — That character of an action 
which, in its positive aspect, combines practica- 
bility with effectiveness for the end sought, and, 
in its negative aspect, implies indilibrenee to other 
characters, especially moral characters. General- 
ized, it denotes regard for the expedient as deter- 
mining conduct or as a principle of action. 

Expediency bears a threefold relationship to 
moral values : it may he indifferent to them ; it 
may oppose them ; it may he identical with them. 
The first relationship obtains only where there is a 
range of conduct recognized as neither moral nor 
immoral, as held by the Stoics and by Kant (cf. 
Adi aphorism). In such ranges expediency is the 
only rational governing principle ; it becomes, in 
fact, identical with reason or sound sense. Where 
the moral value of a given range of conduct is un- 
known there is opened a similar opportunity for 
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resort to expediency. Indeed, the principle of 
prohabilism is, in enect, nothing more than this. 
Even tutiorism relies upon a kind of expediency, 
though in this case, since the moral and not the 
appetitive or personal end is sought, it is a moral 
expediency— -that is to say, the judgment as to 
moral safety amounts to a judgment that the 
conduct chosen is the most practicable and effective 
for the moral standard in the long run. 

The antagonistic relation of expediency to 
morality can occur only in systems which dis- 
criminate sharply the ethical obligation from the 
ethical good— that is, where the * right’ and the 
* good ’ are not necessarily identical. For expedi- 
ency in conduct only means adopting the most 
direct means for the end in view, presumably 
that end is always (subjectively at least) the good. 
But, if no other obligation than the realization of 
this good be recognized, then the expedient means 
must necessarily be the right means. Intuitional 
ethics, however, recognizing a moral imperative 
independent of invari£U3le benefit, and a moral value 
in action apart from the end of the action, natur- 
allv distinguishes actions governed by the sense of 
right from those dictated by mere practicability. 
The latter may (though they need not) conflict with 
the former j and the fact that there are many ends 
of human desire the attainment of which is not, 
'per se, immoral, yet which lend themselves readily 
to attainment through actions that violate the 
canons of righteousness, has given a derogatory 
connotation to the term ‘ expediency ’ as designat- 
ing these means. 

It^ is doubtless the failure on the part of the 
intuitionists to recognize the twofold regulation 
of conduct involved in their double reference to 
a moral sense and an objective good that has 
led to their reproach of single-principled systems, 
such as the utilitarian, as endeavours to moralize 
mere expediency. It is, of course, a fact that 
systems based only upon a recognition of the ob- 
jective^ good as the governance of conduct do 
determine the righteousness of an action by its 
expediency to this end ; but it is sufficiently evi- 
dent that, recomizing no conflict between the 
sense of duty and the realization of the good, right | 
conduct must always be expedient conduct. If the | 
only moral value is the end in view, any means to 
its attainment is justified. Even Machiavellianism 
would be beyond criticism if there were no lurking 
incongruity in the difference of code assigned to 
prince and citizen. 

It is but fair to note, however, that the utili- 
tarian is forced in practice to resort to a kind of 
expediency differing from moral certainty as much 
as does the general nile of tutiorism. Such an end 
as the happiness of the greatest number can only 
be an object of approximative judgments. Every 
specific action must be gauged by aland of calculus 
of chances of benefit, and in adopting any given 
estimate a problematical course is being pursued. 
Granted that the course chosen be the morally 
plausible one, still the lack of certainty makes its 
adoption a matter of expediency — moral, to be 
sure, in motive, but not necessarily so in result. 
It is, in other words, expedient for the individual 
to pursue a course which shall justify his moral 
sense even if it defeat the true moral good as a 
result of his ignorance. This is a kind of converse 
to the rule of intuitional ethics that the expedient 
course to the attainment of benefit is to be con- 
demned if it run counter to the moral sense. Of 
course, in effect intuitionalism merely sets up an 
indirect end of action — the integrity of moral 
feeling, — which is made paramount over its osten- 
sible end — the attainment of objective good. 

LnnBRATtrRi!.---Jaines Mackintosh, A General View of the 
Progreae of JEthieal FhUmophy% Edinb. 1837; James MiU, 


Fragment on Mackintosh, Lond. 1835; John Stuart Mill 
Utuitarianism'^^y Lond. 1897 ; Leslie Stephen, The English 
UtUitarianSy Lond. 1900. H, B. ALEXANDER. 

EXPERIEN CE (Religious).^ — Definition . — ^The 
word ‘experience’ has two meanings. It signifies 
practical acquaintance gained by trial or experi- 
ment, and also the fruit of the knowledge so ob- 
tained. It has, therefore, a twofold religious sense 
— indicating both the present consciousness of 
communion with the spiritual and the wisdom 
accumulated by verification of spiritual facts de- 
rived from the inner and outer worlds. 

I. EELIGIO us experience in GENERAIs.^%Q\t 
analysis reveals the existence of phenomena which 
the religious man explains as being due to fellow- 
ship between God and man. To him spiritual 
conflict, aspiration, intuition, and the sense of 
dependence on the unseen are explicable only on 
the assumption that there is ‘some superhuman 
Power at work within us, lifting us above the nar- 
row limits of our private and particular existence, 
renewing us and also transforming our relations to 
our fellowmen ’ (Eucken, Chrutianity and the New 
Idealism^ 1909, p. 4). 

1. Spiritual experience and subjectivism.— It 
must not be assumed that this method involves 
a lapse into subjectivism. Experience is not the 
mere reflex of psychical states, whether intellec- 
tual, emotional, or volitional. It is grounded in 
what Eucken calls the ‘life-process itself.’ And, 
when this ‘life-process’ is examined, it is found 
that it is not merely subjective, but clothed with 
a trans-subjective character, inasmuch^ as the 
psychical states of the indiviaual are unified and 
brought into relation with those of others (so that 
he realizes himself to be a member of a spiritual 
commonwealth), by the operation of a transcendent 
spiritual life which is immanent within him. The 
question has often been asked, Do we, when we 
speak of spiritual experience, mean that of the 
individual or that of society ? It is possible so to 
press tlie antithesis as to give rise to a false alterna- 
tive. The individual cannot be separated from 
society, and treated as though he lived in vacuo. 
On the one hand, no one can interpret the spiritual 
experience of others except in the light of his own. 
On the other hand, the spiritual experience of the 
individual is closely linked up with that of others. 
That which seems to us to be our own peculiar 

I possession has in great part come to us along many 
channels, e.g. heredity, environment, and education. 
Individual experience cannot, therefore, be isolated, 
or so purified of the influence of others as to be- 
come no more than the individual’s own concern. 

2. Reality and independence of the spiritual life. 
— Is the spiritual life truly the Divine life in man, 
or is it simply the fruit of ordinary psychological 
processes, extended, it may be, to loftier heights 
and deeper depths, but still self-originated, and 
wholly independent of any Power that is not our- 
selves? We shall endeavour to show that, while 
it manifests itself through, and^ utilizes, all the 
resources of the personality, yet its source is out- 
side of us. For ( 1 ) it is a transmuting and unifying 
power. It is continually working the materials of 
our human nature into higher forms, creating a 
new reality out of the old, and^ resolving the inner 
antagonism of flesh and spirit. It ‘holds forth 
new ends for our endeavour,’^ and ‘holds before ns 
a regenerated world in the light of which it passes 
judgment on things as they are,’ so that human 
nature is continually striving to rise above its own 
level, and to become a ‘new creation’ (Eucken, 
op. cit. 7). It is difficult to see what resources 
there are in man himself for the production of this 
result, the achievement of wdiich ‘ demands from 

1 For experience, in the general philosophical sense, see 
Empiricism, Hume, Ka.\t, Locke, Philosophy. 
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as so much toil and sacrifice, such a complete 
revolution of our being, such a shifbmg of our life- 
centre that it is impossible to think that any 
naturi impulse towards happiness would have led 
us to it’ [ib. 9). To the Stoic subjugation of the 
lower nature by the higher we can attain, but that 
is the mutilation, not the redemption, of the per- 
sonality. But to remould all our^ impulses and 
passions— not merely to destroy their antagonism, 
but to bring them into the service of the life of the 
spirit— is a vastly difterent task, and one for which 
the natural man is unequipped. (2) History, pro- 
perly interpreted, is a struggle for the supremacy 
of the spiritual life. Underlying all the external 
events and movements of histo^ are spiritual 
forces which have provided men with their deepest 
motives and most potent energies, and linked them 
tot»-ether in the fellowship of a hidden life. That 
inner antagonism which is found in the life of the 
individual is manifest also in history, and is being 
resolved by the gradual fulfilment of spiritual pur- 
pose. No merely naturalistic hypothesis is suffi- 
cient to explain this phenomenon. The evolution 
of natural forces will not yield the teleological 
unity of the spiritual life. If an immanent tele- 
oloo^y can be traced in history, it is because of the 
indwelling in man of a spiritual life which has a 
reality and independence of its own. Thus, from 
the standpoint of the individual and of history, we 
are led to the conclusion that spiritual experience 
is not the mere outcome of subjective psjrchical 
states, but has objective reality in fellowship with 
the Divine life. It is important to notice that the 
presence of the Divine life in man, as a controlling 
power, is not destructive of moral freedom, but 
rather emphasizes and enlarges it. The pre-con- 
dition of moral growth is voluntary self-surrender, 
which brings us increasingly under the liberating 
influence of the spiritual life. But self-surrender 
involves conflict and choice. Man is a personality, 
not an automaton, and has to win his way through 
bo the freedom which chooses the good alone (Aug. 
de Civ. Dei, xxii. 30). Only by struggle and dis- 
cipline can he attain to willing conformity with 
tne Divine will, and a conscious and. ever-increasing 
participation in the fullness of Divine life. 

3, Personality and the spiritual life.— The con- 
ception of a transcendent spiritual life, immanent 
in man, raises very important questions affecting 
both Divine and human personality. Two dangers 
must he guarded against. On the one hand, the 
Divine must not he so identified with the human 
as to be robbed of all objective reality. On the 
other hand, the action of the Divine upon man 
must not be so conceived as to impair his moral 
freedom. Each of these antagonistic modes of 
thought ends in the obliteration of the line of j 
demarcation between the Divine personality and 1 
the human. The transition from the idea of the 
Divine immanence to that of Pantheism is made 
with fatal facility. There c&n he no doubt that 
the Hegelian philosophy has, in the hands of some 
of its exponents, tended in this direction, despite 
the safeguards which they have endeavoured to set 
up. These tendencies have been specially charac- 
teristic of Mysticism, which is denned by Inge as 
* the attempt to realize in thought and feeling the 
immanence of the temporal in the eternal, and of 
the eternal in the temporal.’ Properly appre- 
hended, it is neither irrational nor destructive of 
the will, but history shows that it has often been 
pushed to extremes, and has made for the destruc- 
tion of the self by the absorption of the human per- 
sonality into the Divine. Mysticism has indicated 
three ways in which union with God may be 
achieved (Inge, Christian Mysticism, 1899, pp. 
356-368).— (1) Essentialization. According to this 
theory there is a Divine spark in every soid, which 


is part of the essence of the Deity. Ecktot holds 
that it is ‘ so akin to God that f 
and not merely united to him (of. I g . ) 

The identification becomes complete in so to 

man climbsthe scala perfecUoms. 

Man is utterly corrupt and needs the substitution 
of the Divine Will, or Life, or for the 

human ’ (ib. 364). It is clear that, ™tess tlmy aie 
carefully qualified, both these theories may tend 
to lessen the value of human personality, ihe 
realization of our essential uatrae, conceived of as 

a spark of the essence of the Deity, and th 

stitution of the Divine will for the 

easily mean the absorption of onr 

God’l The true method of Mysticism is 

(3) transformation. The Divine 

ever-increasing fullness, as we are fitted to 

it, and union betw^een God and man is ' 

a consummated act as a transforming ^to . 

the same time it is well to remember 

points out, all three views represent aspects ot tne 

outside^ an acquisition of a thirdlv Tf we are to 

either (mparted or imputed to us. must be a 

^op. (or ^ real change in Rations to Go4^ 

eal chanp:e tn our pe>*sonalit> ,— a progress! ^ 

irhich, without breach of continuity, will bring 8 
hing different from what we were (p. abo;. 

What is the authority of 
;he mystic himself they have “•hsolute authority 
ind he demands no further • , 

;hose who have not experienced them, they ovei 
ihrow the pretension of non-mystical stetes to be 
;he sole and ultimate dictators ^ 

tielieve’ (W. James, Farteties qf Religious Expen- 

’.nce, religious experience. — The 

attempt s con^ct religious ejP™? 
particular faculty of the mental h ® , oro'an of 
down. Faith, which is regarded as the °r„an w 
religious experience, is not a separate 
the surrender of our nature to that in wnicn ii 
dffc^s the promise of the satisfaction of oj 
deepest needs. To discuss adequately t^ pwc^ss 
wliCTeby the surrender is brought about worn 
carrv us far afield. It must suflice to msist that 

persraality has the unity to^he 

of a bundle of sticks, and that, if faith is to oe 
justified, it must spring out of *e necessities M the 
whole personality. To ground fei^h °My ra the 
speculative reason is f into a mere 

foto M^^inteUecteal toSdge. This leads to^an 

Sor^xp'^rien^^whtcTLn^^^^^^^ 

SchKafe is the cMef 

makes faith the product of f«®hng, fails te som 
the problem, because, as_ J. Oaird says, ro pi^ 

ri/Tso p 170). Th&ing is a Vito ele- 

m its lowest selection of its object, and 

a moral without the aid of reason. ^ 

Ugg of writers who emphasize 

£«i‘ *!■« contand,' th.t taUd. 
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are the product of our ‘ willing nature/ including 
not only deliberate acts of will, but ‘ such factors 
of belief as fear and hope, prejudice and passion, 
imitation and partisanship, the circumpressure of 
our caste and sect* {The Will to Believe^ 1897, p. 9). 
He would have us take our life in our hands, and 
make the great venture of faith by deliberately 
willing to accept the validity of those religious 
impulses and feelings which ^ work. * From J araes’s 
standpoint, it is no objection to this theory that it 
sets up an inconstant standard, for he accepts a 
pluralistic interpretation of the universe. But 
an objection of another character is not so easily 
evaded. We are entitled to ask, What is the 
standard whereby we determine the ‘ workability * 
of our beliefs? To say that a belief ‘works’ is 
to presuppose a standard of * workability * — ^which 
cannot be arrived at without the aid of reason. 

The problem of faith can be solved only when 
the unity of personality is kept steadily in mind. 
The reason must gather its materials and sift 
them, deriving them from no narrow sphere, 
but from the whole range of knowledge, thought, 
and feeling, including spiritual instincts and intui- 
tions. The judgment thus arrived at can be made 
effective only through the emotions and the will. 
Knowledge does not pass into belief mthout a 
decisive act of will, in which emotion is a power- 
ful determining factor—in the sphere of religion, 
adoration, fear, or love. Thus the whole person- 
ality is called into activity before the transition 
can be made from knowledge to belief. Even 
yet we have not fully traced the process whereby 
religious faith is reached. The belief which is the 
more outcome of rational, emotional, and volitional 
processes falls short of faith. And here we are 
driven back once more upon the reality of that 
Spiritual Life which, while it transcends man, is 
immanent within him. To use the language of 
religion rather than that of philosophy, the Spirit 
of God entering into us illumines our reason, 
purifies and quickens our emotions and intuitions, 
and strengthens our will, so that we are enabled to 
make a whole-hearted and whole-minded surrender 
to our beliefs, and all the consequences which come 
in their train. Faith is, therefore, of ourselves, 
yet not of ourselves. It is not of ourselves in so 
far as it is the product of the quickening activity 
of the Spirit of God ; it is of ourselves in so far as 
it is the rational, willing, and loving response of 
our whole personality to the power of God. 

5 . Religious experience and the subliminal self. 
— Modern psychologists lay great stress on the 
subliminal self, and by some it is regarded as the 
organ of religious experience. James holds that 
the discovery of the subliminal self marks the 
greatest advance which psychology has made. 
Myers uses the term to 

* cover all that takes place beneath the ordinary threshold . . . 
of consciousness not only those faint stimulations whose 
very faintness keeps them submerged, but much else which 
psychology as yet scarcely recognises ; sensations, thoughts, 
emotion^s, which may be strong, definite, and independent? but 
which, by the original constitution of our being, seldom emerge 
into that iwpra^TOtnaf current of consciousness which we habitu- 
alh; identify with ourselves. ... I conceive also that no Self of 
which we can here have cognisance is in reality more than a 
fragment of a larger Self, —revealed in a fashion at once shift- 
mg and limited tbroug^h an organism not so framed as to afford 
it full manifestation ’Cffwwan PersonalUy, 1907 ed., pp. 13-15). 

J ames has proposed as an hypothesis 
‘ ^at whatever it may be on iUfaHher side, the « more” with 
** experience we feel ourselves connected is on 

its hither mdQ the subconscious continuation of our conscious 
life ' ( varietua^ p. 612). 

Following up the line thus opened, Sunday has 
laid It down r » j a.o 

‘that the proper seat or loom of aU divine indwelling, or divine 

^ For criticism of James’s and Sanday’s views, see ERE iv. 63. 


This department of psychology is as yet too un- 
developed to enable us to arrive at any conclusion 
approaching definiteness. It is impossible to avoid 
the use of spatial terms, but such an expression as 
* locus of all divine indwelling ’ must be received 
with caution. If God is active in man. He must, 
above all, be present in that region in which the 
life of fellowship with Him is consciously lived. 
His activity^ may, indeed, penetrate deeper, and 
it will explain many of the phenomena of the re- 
ligious life if we believe that the Divine Spirit is 
present in the hidden depths of onr personality, 
seeking to order our impulses aright. But it does 
nob follow from this that the subliminal self is to 
be regarded as the peculiar organ of the religious 
life. It would seem as though it plays as im- 
portant a part in the development of the artist and 
mechanic as in that of the saint : 

* Religion draws its sustenance from the deep soil of accumu- 
lated social experience, and from the wide-spreading roots 
of individual inheritance and impressionability. The subtle, 
powerful influences of imitation, suggestion, and subconscious 
habits oiierate in religion, giving it stability and intensity. It 
is by this means that the racial ideas possess such urgency, 
objectivity, and formative power. They are the result of the 
long arduous struggles of mankind. It is no wonder that they 
have been proclaimed with prophetic zeal, and obeyed with 
tragic devotion. But every interest of society moves forward 
by the aid of similar forces. In respect, then, to the operation 
of subconscious elements, religion is not unique. It stands in 
the normal relations characteristic of all other genuine social 
interests’ (Ames, PayckoL of Relig. Experience, 1910, p. 295). 

H. Christian experience.’— I n the NT we 
find ourselves in a very difierent atmosphere from 
that of philosophy. Its dominant note is not 
speculation but certainty, and its emphasis is not 
on the abstract but on the concrete. Spiritual 
religion is focused in a historic revelation. God 
has spoken to the world throngk His incarnate 
Son, Jesus Christ, whose teaching, life, death, 
resurrection, and ascension, with the consequent 
outpouring of the Holy Spirit, are all shown to 
stand in a vital relationship to spiritual experi- 
ence. 

This connexion is not elaborated in the Syn- 
optic Gospels as in the other NT writings. This 
is what might be expected, since the Synoptists 
set out to give a simple record of the earthly 
ministry of Jesus, and rarely yield to the tempta- 
tion of reflexion upon the events. Nevertheless, 
even they afford sufficient material to establish 
the distinctive features of Christian experience. 
Jesus Christ is set forth as the Mediator of a 
new revelation of God to men. He reveals Gk)d 
as Father, and calls on men so to live that they 
may be the sons of their Father in heaven, and 
thus receive the Holj Spirit. Israel had already 
apprehended the Divine Fatherhood in relation to 
the nation, and even to the individual Israelite 
through the mediation of the nation ; but in the 
Gospds it is declared to be universal, and is re- 
presented as being actually manifested in Jesus 
Christ, in whom the filial relationship was per- 
fectly realized and exemplified. The purpose of 
Christ is to reveal and to restore to men their 
sonship, and to initiate them into a higher spiritual 
order— the Kingdom of God, or Heaven. Of this 
Kingdom He is the supreme Mediator. He bids 
men come to Him, take His yoke upon them, and 
learn of Him, if they would find rest for their souls 
(Mt 11 ^). His blood is shed unto remission of 
sins (26 ^) ; and, though crucified and buried, He 
is risen from the dead, and is with His people even 
unto the consummation of the age (28^), and will 
be the final Judge of all. It is not possible to 
trace here the development of this teaching in the 
other NT writings, it must suffice to indicate its 
main content and implications, 

I. The Incarnation and Christian experience. — 
The Incarnation is a concrete revelation of that 
which lies at the basis of spiritual experience—* 
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^ Wtvppti God and man. It is the revelation 
of aneteroal affinity between Spirit and Nature, 
ViPtween God and man. Some Unitarians, no 
ws than Trinitarians, prefer the doctrine of 
AthiSs to that of Arius, on the ground that 
tiie Ser conserves the truth of a union of God 
limnanitv. The NT, however, does not re- 
crard the Incarnation as a mere illustration of 
^ -i hPtween God and man, but as the ground 
IJfusrStfon Itis not simply the revelation 
nf an eS affinity between the two, but the 
iniriation of a new spiritual process, whereby that 
affinity is consciously realized by man a process 
W not on imitation, but on fellowship m a 
hidden life, mediated to us by Jesus Christ. The 
law “the Spirit of life in Christ Jesus’ liberate 
«lrom ' the law of sin and death,’ endues us with 
Tmoral ^namic, begets in us ‘the mind of the 
> which is ‘life and peace,’ and leads ns into 

tEe realization of an ^ 

close that we are called His sons (lio 8 )• 

2. Christian experience and the death; burial, 
resurrection, and ascension of Jcsu® 

The death, burial, and resurrection of Jesus Christ 
are reearded in the NT both as objective acts, 
stLffiEg in a real relation to Christian experience, 
sDanai ^ to be reproduced in 


and as symboliziui 
us. Objectively < 


. . rT’^I^eii of God (1 Jn 3S-«), 

abide in Christ is to be beg ^ Qq^ 

and to be led of the Spiri Father, in the 

(Eo 8^^). We have qisv The three aspects 

bpirit, through the Son (ftp ijecause ye are sons, 

crying, Abba, Father’ (Gai 4 yeveals and communi- 
‘ The one God, Father, invested with the concrete 

cates Himself ; the living" I- the content^ but since the 

personality of the historical Jesus gpjyil; ^ ^he 

withdrawal from sight of the Himself. It depends on 

irv and gWes f.his 


n and communication of t ® gpirit or more vividly as 

more vaguely as the operi^ion or 
the presence of the living Christ (Garvxe, 
of Jesus, 1907, p. 454). 

U..,.!. xl. . XTnn Y . — ^4- 



from the apprehension of the n 

Jl^e Spirit of God, which ihumm » content nothing else 
and the enlightenment is Christ, that is, not of a 

than the saving knowledge ®r J ^ -world, but of His historical 
prmciple, which He brought into th coincide, the 

person. If, accordingly, and the enlightenment 

perfect knowledge of they are logically related to 

by the Sniri-hAf rirtH r.hen indeed tn 5,. . ntit 


to be reproduced in 
us. UDjectiveiy \_/xirist’s death and resurrection 
are related to deliverance from sin and gmlt, and 
the birth of the new life in the soul. The sense 
of sin has always been a characteristic mark of 
Christian experience. Theories of the Atonement 
lie outside our purview, biE it is beyond dispute 
that the NT sets forth the Cross as the ground of 
reconciliation, and as that which brings delper- 
ance from the power of sin and the paralysis of 
^uilt-in short, that which makes fellowship with 
&od possible. The Kesurrection is regarded as the 
nledie of the perpetual presence of Christ in the 
toM as the Mediator of the Divme life. It 
might, however, be contended ^at an ascended 
Christ is transcendent, but the E^urrection and 
Ascension are interpreted in the NT in the light 
of Pentecost. The Spirit is ‘the Spirit of his 
Son ’ (Gal 4®). ‘ The Lord is the Spirit (2 Co 3^’). 
The ‘Living Christ’ is not a mere synonym for 
the posthumous influence of Jesus. He is pr^pt 
bv His Spirit in the hearts of those who love Him, 
and the Christian hope of immortality is grounded 
not in speculation, hut in participation in His 
immortal life. But the deatt, burial, and resur- 
rection of Jesus are also taken by as 

typifying certain inner experiences of the Chris- 
tian. 

‘ T have been crucified with Christ ; yet I live ; and yet no 
longe^rbut ChriS uveth in me '/Gal 2=0) *We were buried 
therefore with him through baptism into death . that, like as 
Christ was raised from the dead through the glo^ of the 
Father, so we also might walk nf 

have become united with Jy the likeness of ^ we 

shall be also by the likeness of his resurrection (Ro 6«.). 

This is not a mere description of a mystical doc- 
trine of necrosis. The spiritual experience has its 
basis in historic facts, by 

initiated. The crucifixion and buMl of the old self 
and the resurrection to newness of life are achieved 
only by means of the spiritual energies liberated 
in the death and resurrection of Jesus. ^ 

q. The filial consciousness, fellowship with 
CMst, and the indwelling of the Spirit.— The 
content of Christian experience may be variously 
described in these three ways, each of which 
emphasizes a different aspect of the truth. The 
filial consciousness is marked by freedom from the 
spirit of fear and bondage (Bo ; fellowship with 
(Jhrist by victory over sin (1 Jn 8 •) ; and the 
indwelling of the Spirit by the discernment and 
assimilation of Christian truth (1 Co 2). The 
underlying experience is one and the same. To 


Liue xiuij •’’t'"'* ’ 

toowledge ot Christ’ (Kaftan, quotea j- 

Kehafe, 1901 . p. 138 ). light 

—The Mrthodfst°doctriiie of ’^‘*cektAINTY 

fEia,Sm“|p”“3s,- Mi; 
?UiS‘‘¥to“SSE?ht“i i»« ““P“f 


wc sstty everyinmff is » 

which striveLith him ‘prSF'taken, 

not the proper Essence and TTpavenlv and Invisible 

. ... but we"^ understand a and 

Principle, in whieh God « J^^^SourLite U t all men, »a a 

mewureof which Divine and ^on s^i and inclines to God ; 
seed which of its own nature ."^^arciav Avology % 17S6, 

and this some caU Vehiculum Det inarciay, , 

fr is from this substance that tte “'^“d 

^tKat’cErffi^dwelis in ^1 ““ by g 

that holy, pure Seed and Light, which is » 
men ; tlJeretore it may be said m a laiger s 

‘*‘FurtE5'tht“uS is not to be identified with 
any fatmaUacS such as reason or conscience. 
Neither is it subject to ma^s^ 

Hemustwaitfor.it. .„qj.v 8 powerfully upon the Soul, 
milrf breXs it ; at which time, if man 

“of S Slthlb to know ealvation by it 

tIoi.a1oxt ctfT'rtno'lv denies bh&t bhis docfcnue is fu 

belief* on the part of any one not to believe the 

Gospel when it has been declared. The 

of sins is obtained only on the 

sacrifice of Christ, but it may extend to those who 

have no knowledge of Christ s \ ork. nivine 

, xr 4 .^ the influence of this Holy and Divme 

turned from evil to good by It, though 
Christ's coming in the fiesh, through 
whJ iR purcl^ased unto Wm The History 

whoseobedienoe It IS puron Mystery, and never 

toen « Profi^ble and comior profitoble without 

a’’n"d‘oEt\Si kn%led?e of the Hltory ’ (ih. 1« f-h 
5. Individual and collective expenence.-W hat 

is the relation of tiie spiritual experience of the 
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individual to that of the whole society of Christian 
disciples ? The two extremes to be guarded against 
are the individualism which forgets the organic 
character of Christian experience, and the authority 
which eliminates individuality and variety by 
demanding conformity to a fixed type. Ritschl 
holds that the Divine life is not a direct gift to the 
individual, but is mediated to him through his 
membership in the kingdom of believers. It seems 
to be more true to the NT and to the facts of 
experience to represent the individual as coming 
into immediate fellowship with God in J esus Christ, 
and as verifying or correcting his deductions, not 
merely by reference to the authoritative dicta of 
the Church, but by spiritual fellowship with those 
who are partakers of a like experience. 

* The basal principle of individual experience ’is ‘saved from 
excess by the correction given through the experience of others. 
. . . In an effective practical fashion the experience of the \vhole 
church is brought to hear upon the isolated feelings of the 
separate member ’ (H. B. Workman, in Nm History of Method’ 
isw, 1909, vol. i. p. 29). 

6. Christian experience and philosophy. -—The 
Ritschlians distinguish between theoretical judg- 
ments and judgments of value. The validity of 
Christian experience is to be judged by pragmatic, 
not by theoretic tests, Ritschl and Herrmann 
deny that theology needs the sanction of meta- 
physics. They hmd that religious knowledge has 
no need to be brought into harmony with theoretic 
knowledge. Kaftan, however, writes ; 

‘The sphere of thought peculiar to the Christian faith, and 
the sphere of thought identified with the rational knowledge of 
things, cannot be wholly apart from one another : it must be 
possible to combine them so as to make a whole’ (TAe Truth 
of the Christian Religiont p. 11, quoted by Mozley, Ritschlian’ 
tsm, 1909, p. 27). 

What Ritschl means by value- judgments may 
be seen from his statement that ‘we know the 
nature of God and Christ only in their worth for 
us’ {Justification and Reconciliation, Eng. tr., 
1900, p. 212). There can he no ultimate divorce 
between theoretical and religious knowledge. 
Truth, though many-sided, must be one, and the 
spiritual and rational universes must finally coin- 
cide. ^ But it is not to be assumed that Ritschl 
conceived of two kinds of knowledge, mutually 
exclusive and irreconcilable. His emphasis on 
value- judgments was due to the fact that his 
interest was practical rather than metaphysical. 
It seemed to him that they offer the one method of 
approach to religious truth. And as such they 
undoubtedly vindicate themselves by enlarging 
our yision and deepening our sense of certainty. 
But it is necessary to go further than Ritschl, and 
to recognize that tneir authority is greatly increased 
if they are viewed in the light of all our know- 
ledge, and verified or corrected thereby. The 
theory of value-judgments embodies, at any rate, 
two iniportant truths. (1) Experience is a vital 
factor in the solution of the truth problem. The 
higher we ascend in the scale of truth, the more 
scanty does theoretical evidence become, and the 
more dependent are we on practical motives. (2) 
Speculation cannot yield an intimate knowledge 
or the nature of God. Such can he won only by 
experience — ^the realization of God’s worth for us. 
The inner meaning of the Christian revelation can 
he apprehended only by those who have experienced 
its worth in their own lives (ef. 1 Co 2^-^®). To 
sum up, value-judgmeuts stand for 
‘the recognition that proof cannot mean in theology exactly 
what it means in natural science, hut that in theology know- 
ledg^e must be a matter of personal conviction arising from 
individual experience.* They are ‘the assertion of the presence 
of the personal element in all knowledge, the protest against 
excessive intellectualism, the understanding that truth is 
perhaps not quite so rigid and fixed as in our conceptions we 
have been inclined to represent it ’ (Mozley, op. ait. 110). 

7. Christian experience and doctrine.— -Chris- 
tian doctrine is the outcome of the interpretation 
of the historical facts of the gospel in the light of 


Christian experience. The facts of the historic 
revelation are established independently of ex- 
perience, which of itself cannot prove their reality, 
but, once they are given, confirms and interprets 
them. Doctrine cannot be evolved out of experi- 
ence alone. The birth, life, teaching, death, re- 
surrection, and ascension of Jesus Christ are facts 
dependent upon the attestation of history, but no 
adequate doctrines of the Incarnation, the Person 
of Christ, the Atonement, the mediatorial work of 
Christ, and immortality can be formulated unless 
the facts are approached and interpreted by Chris- 
tian experience. ^ The doctrine of the Trinity is 
an outstanding instance of a dogma springing 
out of the necessities of the experience which is 
grounded in the facts of the Christian revela- 
tion. The eschatological doctrines of Christi- 
anity are in a different category. They are based 
not on historic facts but on revelation, and can 
be neither deduced from nor confirmed by ex- 
perience, except in so far as the final principles 
of judgment are seen to be operating here and 
now. It is in the development of the doctrines 
which relate to the new life in Christ that ex- 
perience exercises the most potent influence. 
Conversion, regeneration, justification by faith, 
sanctification, assurance, are phenomena of the 
inner life, and, however fundamental their rela- 
tion to the historic revelation, can he translated 
into doctrine only by the aid of experience. Both 
the hope and the justification of theological pro- 
gress lie in the advance which Christian ex- 
perience is gradually achieving. Doctrines are 
tentative, not final, efforts to state the truth, and 
cannot rise above the level of the experience which 
formulates them. Progress in doctrinal expres- 
sion will he made in so far as the Church penetrates 
more deeply into the treasures of wisdom and 
knowledge that are hid in Jesus Christ (Col 2®). 

8. Christian exj)erience and history. — As has 
been shown, Christian experience is based by the 
NT writers on the historical revelation of God in 
Jesus Christ. The Ritschlians distrust the mystical 
side of the religious life, and hold that the Chris- 
tian knows God and communes with Him through 
the apprehension of the inner life of the historical 
Jesus. This view, while it places a necessary 
emphasis on the historical side of the revelation, 
does less than justice to the mystical side of NT 
teaching. The experience initiated by the appre- 
hension of the inner life of Jesus may be developed 
in fellowship with the living Christ, without any 
sacrifice of objective reality, or subservience to 
merely subjective processes. At the other ex- 
treme are those who separate the Christ of faith 
from the Jesus of history. In some instances the 
historicity of Jesus is denied, and it is held that 
the Gospel is hut a representation of a wide-spread 
‘ Christ-myth ’ which reflects humanity’s struggle 
for God. The attack on the historicity of Jesus 
cannot be said to have met with any success, and 
many of the parallels, so confidently advanced, 
between the details of the Gospel narrative and 
mythology, break down on analysis (see Carpenter, 
The Historical Jesus and the Theological Ghrut, 
1911, ch. i., and St. Clair Tisdall, Mythic Christs 
and the True, 1909). In other quarters the con- 
ception of the heavenly Christ is regarded as the 
outcome of a process of gnosticizing which has 
taken place round the form of Jesus of Nazareth, 
who, as some think, was the embodiment of a 
Divine humanity, or, as others believe, merely a 
well-intentioned, hut more or less misguided, 
Jewish apocalyptist. But such theories are beset 
with difficulties that are insuperable. (1) They 
do not explain how the gnosticizing process came 
to centre in the crucified Jesus of Nazareth, nor 
do they help us to understand why from earliest 
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days Christian faith has sought its nourishment 
not in a mystic gnosis, hnt in the knowledge of 
the historical Jesus, whom it identifies with the 
heavenly Christ. (2) Facts of consciousness which 
are the product of speculation and reflexion, how- 
ever valid they may seem to the experient, cannot 
claim the authority and certainty of a revelation 
which centres in a great historic fact. (3) * When- 
ever the Church has treated the historic record 
with indifference, it has invariably fallen either 
into scholasticism or mysticism. . . . Christianity, 
when scholastic, lacks inspiration ; when mystical, 
it lacks reality and balance’ (Forrest, The Christ 
of History and of JExpeHence, 1897, p. 336). 

I t-pwrature.— I n addition to the books referred to above, the 
foUowing may be mentioned :--R. Eucken, The Life of the 


Spirit, London and N.Y. of Re- 

Religion, London, 1901 ; J- ,^^8891 ^siBo ^t-ndamental Ideas 
Glasgow, 1880 (new London. 

T^^nffthe 'cMdiif IMof Ruflis m! 

Suprtme M'orU, 19M : 

Tones. Social Law in r/ie op inward Light, do. 

T, Hodgk^, Human o/ the Christian ^th 

191X ; Herrmann, ™ The Spiritual Life, 

M, Eng. tr.» do- si Jbuck! 

New York, 1900 > belief interpreted by ^hr.Es- 

London, 1899 ; EvUen^ 
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Introductory and Primitive (L. H. Gray), p. 
American (H. B. Alexander), p. 638. 

Babylonian (S. H. Langdon), p. 637. 

Buddhist (T. W. Khys Davids), p. 640. 

Celtic.— See SACRIFICE (Celtic). 

Christian (W. Adams Brown), p. 641. 

Ecryptian (H. B. Ball), p. 650. 

Greek (A. Fairbanks), p. 651. 

expiation and atonement (Intro- 
ductory and Primitive).— The entire subject of 
expiation and atonement is inextricably involved 
with that of sin (g.<y.), and with the propitiation 
la V.) of the Divine being or beings angered by 
such sin, whether the propitiation be by sacrifice, 
fasting, penance {gq-v,), or any other means, iue 
concepts of expiation and atonement are, however, 
neither synonymous nor even necessarily con- 
nected ; the latter involves a far higher ty^ of 
religious development than does the former. Bven 
on the human plane, the desire to placate an 
ofiended fellow-man by no means implies of neces- 
sity a wish to be at one with him ; the averting ot 
wi4th is not inherently prompted by love either for 
or in the offended. It is true that— from motives 
of fear as well as of love— there may be a desire 
not merely to appease, but also to win the favour 
of the being appeased? but such desire is acci- 
dental, not essential, to the concept of expiation, 
whereas it forms the inmost kernel of the concept 
of atonement. . 

The broad principles motivating expiation may 
be summed up in fear of Divine anger (cf. ANGER 
[Wrath] of God) at sin, which, in the words oi 
the Westminster Shorter Catechism (qn. xiv.), is 
‘any want of conformity unto, or transgression 
of, the law of God —a definition which, mutatis 
mutandis, will apply to the lowest as well as to 
the highest systems of religion. 

In the lower stages of religion, what we^ may 
conveniently call ‘ sin ’ does not necessarily imply 
infringement of a moral law ; it may be merely a 
violation of an unmoral custom (g.v.) or of a non- 
moral tabu (g'.v.) ; it may be one of omission as well 
as of commission ; it may be voluntary, involun- 
tary, or unwitting ; it may be grave, or venial, or 
of any intermediate grade ; it may oflend -^nous 
classes of worshipful beings — ghosts, godlmgs, 
deities, and the like ; it may be entirely physical 
or ritual. In all such cases of offence, some sort 
of expiation becomes necessary — some penance 
must be undergone to placate superhuman beings, 
just as some surrender of self is needful to appease 
ofiended human kind. , 

It seems safe to conclude that, at its lowest l^oii 
expiation is non-ethical, and that non-ethical ideas 
remain connected with expiation, to a greater or 


Hebrew (S. K. DRIVKR). p. 653. 

Hindu (J. Jolly), p. 659. 
tewish (H. Loewe), p. 659. 

&m (D. S. Maegoliouth), p- 664. 

Parsi (M. N. Dhalla), P- 

Roman (6. WiSSOWA), p, 666. 

’ section, 

non-ethioal aspect seem expiation 



o&Ued ghosts “Xf;^,eVtion Sllie Aus- 

s^er “derivin'' such sacrifices as are 

ethical feeling nnueriy „ gg gf propitiation 

made in Melanesia foi the purpose p ^ 

^^fSv e^deKat thfl/eianesians andPoly- 
Efiaf?iad « etWcal principles of a highorder 

"u5lk”S V. rfS 

Suolc!th* Great Spirit’ (H’ofmayr. Anthropos.yx. 

[1911] 121). RnnTu VValaicua, a sick man in- 

In like manner, of hfs illness ; and, H it 

quires oi his this is appeased, according to the 

he from an offende * wtAi, the sacrifice of a sheep, ox, 

“d the like 

Assyro-Bahylonian, Egsit 

sections of CONFKSIO^ , jgggio„_more accur- 

ttely ‘ xepntotiof-^t sins, see above, p. 478^). and 
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EXPIATION AND ATONEMENT (American) 


Parsi (see *Parsi’ section, below) religions. Yet 
it occurs elsewhere, as among the Eskimos {q.v.), 
the Aztecs and Peruvians (see * American * section, 
below; cl also Waitz, Anthropologie der Natur- 
volker, Leipzig, 1860-77, iv. 1291, 462 1), the Bdn^s 
iq.v,), and the Iroquois {q.v.). Here only the 
Hebrew and the Parsi, together with the Aztec 
and Peruvian, confessions are prompted by real 
ethical considerations, from their earliest Known 
history ; but the Parsi are of very late date, 
while, in the case of the Aztec and Peruvian con- 
fessions, there is a possibility (though merely a 
possibility) that they have been transmitted in too 
ethical a setting. The Assyro-Bab. confession 
is, at least originally, largely devoted to ritual 
offences; and the Egyptian ‘repudiation’ has no 
indication of any real sense of sin and repentance 
—at the most, only attrition is indicated by it (see 
also ‘ Egyptian ’ section, below). 

Africa also knows confession. Among the 
Kikuyu, east of Lake Victoria Nyanza, sin is the 
violation^ of some law, custom, ceremony, rite, or 
prescription, and consists of three parts : mogiro, 

‘ prohibition ’ ; nohi^ ‘ violation ’ ; and sahu^ ‘ pun- 
ishment.’ Of this, Fr. Cayzac says (Anthropos, v. 
[1910] 311) : 


‘Sin is essentially remissible; it is enough to confess it. 
Ordinarily, this is done to the “sorcerer,” who expels the sin 
by a ceremony whose principal rite is a simulation of vomiting 
(kotahikiot derived from tahika^ “vomit”). 

There is also a private, non-ritual confession : a man has just 
committed adultery ; his accomplice forbids him to speak of it. 
If she had said nothing, the man would not have sinned ; but, 
since she has spoken, he has sinned. . . . The man, in this case, 
then makes a private confession of his act to some friend, and 
this confession renders him immune against sahu* 

Confession is also practised by the Mkulwe 
(German East Africa), but only oy adults, who 
must perform the rite publicly, fully, and sincerely. 
Confession is made by all assembleci in case of severe 
illness, or difficult delivery, or before crossing a 
dangerous stream ; individual confession, when the 
father of the household is starting on a journey. 

The confession for severe illness begins : ‘ The illness is grave. 
Let us see ; perhaps there are sins among the kin. Let him 
who has sins confess them ; let us confess well ; let us not con- 
fess with double heart. Forgive me, gracious God I I have no 
other sins than . . , (adultery, breaking of vows, falsehood, 
theft, etc., as the case may be). I have no other sins at all. I 
am poor ; protect me, gracious God 1 All my sins are gone 
forth with the wind ! ’ With the last words the person confess- 
ing casts towards the west splinters of wood and bits of straw, 
that his sins may be carried away by the wind even as the sun 
smks m the west, never to return. If the sick man mends. 
It IS attributed to the perfection of the confession ; otherwise, 
it becom^ necessary to get a doctor to consult the spirits, in 
order to discover who is concealing some of his sins, and thus 
hindering the recovery of the patient (Hamberger, Anthropos, 
IV. [ 1909 ] 309 - 312 ). ^ * 


And yet, non-ethical as these African forms o- 
expiation appear to be, it has been declared thal 
the African possesses a real concept of conscience. 

Thus Schueider (Relig. der a/rikan, Naturvolker, Munster 
io9l, p, 19 f.) writes J ‘The negro is guided at every step by re 
ligious conscientiousness (reUgme Oetoisseixhaftigkeit), tiiough 
unfortunately, he is very often not led to true morality. . . . Hii 
morality is not based upon self-made, secular, and human prin 
V ^^J^oneous though they may often be 

What bonds and binds him is not “the categorical imperativi 
of self-ruled reason,” but another, higher will, which proclaim! 
to him his religion. . . . The misinterpretation of evil as a powei 
of Nature only fetters, but does not utterly destroy, the sensi 
of responsibility and guilt. No impulse of conscience (Gewmen 
18 alien to the negro ; he experiences heaviness and distress o 
conscience, and ^mfort and joy of conscience. His constam 
thought and endeavour is to know and to fulfil the wishes o 
those mvisible powers on whose interference he believes his wea 
and woe to depend; he knows no worse misfortune than tc 
offend the spirits or fetishes; fear of their anger can plungi 
him into irremediable dejection ; to make them again propitioui 
IS the chief matter of his care and his endeavour, and to this 
end he buMens himself . . . with the most painful renuncia 
cions. As he fears the anger of the spirits for his sins, so, with 
a ^met conscience, he counts upon their help and heartily sub 
mits to the ordeal, trusting in their miraculous intervention foi 
the saving of innocence. His prosperity appears to him to be 
the reward for his good conduct towards the Invisible Ones, and 
every evil to be a punishment for offending them' (cf, also the 
Egyptian' sections of Conscience, and Ethics and Morality) 


Literature.— In addition to the authorities cited in the I-avI- 
see the lists appended to the following series of articles. ‘ 

Louis H. Gray 

EXPIATION AND ATONEMENT (Ameri- 
can). — The conception of expiation is already 
fundamentally present in the primitive effort to 
placate evil and to propitiate powers that are or 
may become unfriendly. Sacrificial rites of all 
sorts are designed to such ends, the notion heina 
that the worsliipper can purchase favour by his 
sacrifice. Where the sacrifice, in place of a mere 
offering of goods, involves physical suffering on the 
part of the donor, we may fairly regard the rite as 
expiatory— as an effort to make good the punish- 
ment which the propitiated power is wont to inflict. 

Rites of this type are common among the Ameri- 
can Indians. One of the most interesting examples 
is that given by E. F. Im Thum {Indians of Guiana, 
London, 1883, p. 368) : 

‘Before attempting to shoot a cataract for the first time on 
first sight of any new place, and every time a sculptured rock 
or striking mountain or stone is seen, Indians avert the ill-will 
of the spirits of such places by rubbing red-peppers {Capsieum) 
each in his or her own eyes. . . . The extreme pain of this 
operation when performed thoroughly by the Indians I can 
faintly realize from my own feelings when I have occasionally 
rubbed my eyes with fingers which had recently handled red- 
peppers ; and from the fact that, though the older practitioners 
inflict this self-torture with the utmost stoicism, I have again 
and again seen that otherwise rare sight of Indians, children 
and even young men, sobbing under the infliction.' 

The same propitiatory notion underlies the severe 
tortures which the Plains Indians of North America 
were accustomed to undergo on the eve of going to 
war, though doubtless here the ethical motive of 
putting to test the warrior’s fortitude also bears a 
part. A typical description is given by de Smet 
(Li/e, Letters^ and TravdSt New Yort, 1905, p. 
255 f.): ^ 

‘ Among the Sioux, as among the Aricaras, warriors preparing 
for an expedition undergo a very rigorous fast of several days. 
They have for this purpose a “ medicine ” lodge, where they 
spread a buffalo robe and plant a red-painted post : at the ^p 
of the lodge is tied a calf -skin containing all sorts of devices. 
There, to obtain the aid of the Great Spirit, they pierce their 
breasts, pass leather cords through, attach themselves to the 
post, and dance thus several times around the lodge to the 
sound of the drum, singing their warlike exploits and flourish- 
ing their war-clubs over their heads. Others make deep cute 
under their shoulder-blades, run cords through the gashes, and 
drag two great buffalo heads to an eminence about a mile away 
from the village, where they dance until|±hey drop senseless. 
A last offering before setting out consists in cutting off little 
pieces of flesh from different parts of their bodies, which they 
offer to the sun, the earth, and the four cardinal points, to 
render the Manitous, or tutelary spirits, of the different elements 
favourable.’ 


From rites such as these, designed to compound 
an offence^ feared or expected, to rites meant as 
compensation for an offence already given is but 
the step of reason. Possibly an intermediate case 
is the acceptance of punishment not with a sense 
of having offended, but merely as a means of avert- 
ing a calamity already falling— such as the case of 
Black Coyote who, after several of his family had 
died, in obedience to a dream sacrificed seventy 
pieces of skin from his body to save the remainder 
{14 BBJEW, pt. 2 [1896], p. 898). In this instance 
we have vicarious sacrifice, with no apparent sense 
of fault; yet expiation readily develops into 
penance, \yitli the penitential conviction of sin 
accompanying it, and sometimes into penance 
viewed as a punishment and acts of compensa- 
tion viewed as atonement. An excellent instance 
of this complex sort is the penalty for murder 
among the Hurons as described by Father Brebeuf 
{Jesuit Belationsy ed. Thwaites, Cleveland, 1896- 
1901, X. 215--223). Not only must the murderer 
and his family give compensation^ in the form of 
presents (as definitely determined as the Anglo- 
Saxon wergild), hut he must also give satisfaction 
— probably conceived as a placation of the angry 
dead. Brebeuf thus describes it : 

‘ The dead body was stretched upon a scafifold, and the mur- 
derer was compelled to remain lying under it and to receive 
upon himself all the putrid matter which exuded from the 
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ifttie would cost him a present of seven 5 
hpads • as for the murderer, he remained Position 

al long as the relatives of the deceased pleased, and, even after 
that towe it he had to make a rich present. 

War among the Indians was hut an expansion 
of the primitive hlood-fend, of 
ceremony represents a sort of 
nroved bv the fact, noted by Br^beuf, that, if the 
relatives^of the dead man avenge 
this iniurv by the death of him who ga^e the blow, 
Ke Khnient fell on them.’ Much of the 
kifficulty in maintaining an Indian ^ 

the relatives of the war-slain whose wanes had not 
vet been appeased by the death of a Thus 

fhe AssinToins explained to Father de Smet (p. 
1128 ) their horrible cruelty in 

encampment of unprotected women and children of 
their klackfeet enemies, declaring that < they 
satiated themselves with cruelty ^^^e 

tmnes of their deceased parents 

S‘Sa,“as‘.ir.To4T5'i. 

“ »f>~. ;i‘k 

the corresponding need for ceremonial purihcation, 
ohtSS and wide in the Indian world ; b.t the 
fasts, purgations, and ordeals which marked the 
mirifvmg are hardly to he regarded as m a strict 
lense^exfiatory ; they are of the 
rather than of a penance. We fand, noweyer, that 
the Indian was more than receptive when the notion 
of penance, as expiation of sin, was once laid before 
him. At all events, there is a general raanimity 
of the Jesuit teachers to the eftect that their 
aboriginal converts were singularly ready to con- 
fess and do penance for their fanUs, often outdoing 
what the Fathers required of them, ihe state- 
ment, ‘they accuse<i and condemned thernselyes, 
and pronounced their own sentence, ^vhich they 
carried out’ (Thwaites, xxxiii. 33), represents not a 
particular case hut a common attitude. 

Le Jeune in the Relatimi of 1640 (ib. describes 

at length one of the rather numerous instances m which a con- 
vert had espoused a pagan, and had ^a-ter wme r^entont to the 
Fathers. ‘We assembled the principal Christians to ascertain 
what action would ol taken in this matter, ^ 
summarily decided that he should be dnyenawaj^ and forbidden 
ever to live again with the Christians.’ To this seventy the 
Fathers objected, the young man being as^ed publicly 

to confess his sin. This he did ; but 
private to his confessor, saying : ‘My ^ 

kgretted my fault that I have not dared to approach any giris- 
tian since my return ; I would not dare even to look at them. 

I was told, indeed, that you would chide ^ returned to 
Saint Joseph; but I have come, nevertheless, to see yom I 
assure you that, since I left this woman, I everyday, 

—eating only once a day and not more,— so roimh have I grieved 
for offending God. I have not dared to take^ shelter m the 
cabins of the Christians ; I pass before them m silence, with 
bowed head ; I shall go and see them when I have confessed.’ 
Le Jeune adds: ‘I carefully examined his behaviour • I found 
him so little guilty before God that I shuddered witlun myself 
for some time with a holy horror. It is true tnat he had taken 
this young girl, having already given his word to another ; it is 
true that he lived with her as if they were married, and that 
was the offence. But it is true also that his fear of offending 
God and his respect for his baptism had preven^d 
touching her, although he was urgently smicited to do so — 
desiring that she should become a Christian before showing her 
the evidences of his affection. This, in is what 

passes wonder — ^to he in the fire, and not be burned ; to do an 
act almost innocent before God, and patiently to bear the 
penance for it before men.’ 

The same readiness to confess and do penance is 
recorded by the Spanish friars in Mexico. There, 
moreover, the idea had developed independently 
before the advent of Christians, as is illustrated by 
the explicit account given by Sahagun {Hist, g^n,, 
Paris, 1880, I. xii. ; cf. art. COMMUNION WITH 
Deity [American], in vol. iii. p- 741). And, indeed, 
the whole temper of the Aztec religion is that of a 
deep and un escapable sense of sin — 'V'^ith which a 
reader of Mexican annals can hardly fail to sympa- 


thize. . Something very similar among the 
is indicated by Garcilasso (Royal the 

ed. Paris, 1830, n. xiii.)in the fpirit m ^^ich tke 
Inca laws were obeyed. The Inca ruler bemg re 
garded as Divine, the laws of the 
viewed as Divme ordinances, the violation of 
was sacrilege. 


^rnoe,’ belays, ‘ often enough, those who ^ew the^elv^ 
culpable, condemned by conscience, went ^^^^upiief^that the 
claim to the judge their secret faults ; tor them belief 
soul ’®?.’'''eui to believe that them si * . 

cause of ail ^^® befell the state— maladie , 

unprosperous seasons ; disgraces, general or „gg ^heir 

prevent, that their private faults i to expiate 

lord to send other ills into the world, they wished to 
their sin by death. 

There was, in fact, no distinction between enme 
and sin ; every ofience was an offence against tne 
Inca, who was h^iniself immune from fault 
because of his Divine origin and sanction (ei. 

II. xii.-xv.). . . 

Garcilasso (vi. xi.) records that in certam tnMS 
the priests were accustomed to fast for the -weit^ 
of the community. This is a wide-spread custom 
among the Indians, being intimately 
with the mystic notion that dream-revelations oi 
importance to the people were to be obtaine y 
such means (see U RBEW, pt. 2 passvm). me 
idea of vicarious atonement is, in fact, never veiy 
far beneath the surface in a society wbose morals 
are still on the group basis, distributing responsi- 
bility to all the relatives of the offender. A qnainu 
development of this notion is detailed m the 
Relations (ed. Thwaites, ywii 305) by Fhre Daie- 

• After the fathers and mothers have confessed, they 
such of their children as are fit to receive the ® di^ 

confession. But, as regards those who hove not s^ra®"“ 
cernment, them mothers bringthem to the ma^ 

in them presence them petty acts of naughtiness, ana 
them ask for a penance, which they themselves periorm 
their little onea' . 

For the final development of this idea of vi^rim 

ous sacrifice, in its native form, vve must *nrn to 
the mythologies of the Indians. There we find 
among the Iroquois, the Algonquins, the bioux, 
the Pawnees, and many others— various de^l|T 
ments of the conception of a demiurgic being 
modelling this world as a habitat and 

plan of the world which is above the skies and 

which was before the earth was. T^l® in 

times (as with the Iroquois) a cosmic titan,^mn i 
the making of the earth, so that Th® 

the source of the life of the vegetable and the 

animal realms, and thus of ?x*^!!es'(arin 

reverences the nourisher of life. ^ At „ 

the legends of Hiawatha) an historical or 1 ^ ^ 

chieftain, conceived as a benefactor 

for his people some such gift as the -Jicial 

agriculture, is identifieii with the cosmic sa 

demiurge-thus givinw a vicarious 

heroic life. Possibly Sie dominanoe_ of . , 

thropic conception throughout Mexican g 

but a continiatiou of the same '*7 esn 

ception— of a god dying for SI RBEW 

J. N. B. Hewitt, ‘Iroquoian Cosmology, ^ " 

[1903], p. 133 ; D. G. Brinton, Myths f 
l^orfrf®, Philadelphia, 1896; cf. art. INCAENATION 

[American]). .verities cited in the 

Literature.— I n addition to the -Deity (American), 

article, see list appended to Communion ^LEXANDBR. 

expiation and atonem^tjm^; 

Ionian).— I. Personal gods , purification 

understand the intricate system « ^ 

from sin in Babylonian religion, m i gmuerian' 

start from the unique conceptions or u . to 

religion regarding the relation of wi gs a 

the gods. The Sumer.-Bah. re^“e ^eutiaiiy uon- 
1 The entire structure of Bab. inhabitants of Meso- 

Semitic, and borrowed imn the primitive 
potamia, viz. the Smnerians. 
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EXPIATION AND ATONEMENT (Babylonian) 


pantheon extraordinary in its ability to represent 
every element of Natnre in its hierarchy, and many 
abstract ideas as well. The earliest religious litera- 
ture of the Sumerians represents the social aspect 
of religion as distinguished from the individualistic. 
The public worship, in which the entire community 
joined to sing liturgies in the temples, in praise of 
the great gods, is apparently older than those forms 
of worship which touch more closely the individual, 
which belong to the realm of magic and were ex- 
cluded from the temple- worship from first to last. 
But the individual who, by the socialist nature of 
early worship, felt himself lost in the sight of the 
gods in the great public liturgies expressed his 
need of a more personal religion by adopting a 
personal god, his protecting genius.*^ Each man 
lived under the protection of his personal god, a 

f ood spirit whicn dwelt in his body, or whose 
fivine presence permeated his being. Proper 
names in both languages often refer to this idea.^ 
The deity whose name figures in the proper name 
of any individual is not always his protecting 
genius. He felt free to choose some other. Usually 
each individual adopted a god and his consort as 
his personal gods, so that the Babylonians * spoke 
more often of ‘ my god and goddess.’ * So long as 
the personal god dwelt in a man, he felt himself in 
communion with divinity, but the evil demons 
(originally ghosts) often overpowered the protect- 
ing spirits and drove them from the body. ‘ His 

f od is departed from his body, his thoughtful god- 
ess stands afar,’ says the priest of one who has 
fallen to the powers of evil.^ Ordinarily sickness 
or any trouble physical or spiritual is regarded as 
a sign of possession the demons (see Demons 
AND Spirits [Assyr.-Bab.]). It is likely that in 
the first stages of this religion the demons were re- 
garded as taking the initiative mthout any cause 
whatsoever. Thus in the earliest known text of 
this kind we have the following : 

* Namtar,** like a god invincible, from on high entered, 

He brought headache upon a man 


To his hand his hand he extended, 

To his foot his foot he extended, 

This man is the son of my hand, son of my foot is he.' 7 
2. Conceptions of sin. — But only the primitive 
stages of the religion attribute the flight of the 
protecting spirits solely to the hostile attacks of 
the demons. Man himself becomes a factor, and 
begins to reflect upon his own conduct as a possible 
cause for the flight of his gods. The first notion 
of sin is here ritualistic, grossly materialistic. 

‘When he walked the streets,, has he trodden upon a libation 
poured out? Has he set his foot upon improper water? The 
water of unclean hands has he seen? A woman of impure 


1 Sum. d»npi>-nt', Bab. iluiu. More often a man is called 
* son of his god,* dumu dingw-ra-ni (earliest mention in Cun. 
Texts from Bab. Tablets in Brit, Mus. [C.T.] iv. 4a, 28), or Bab. 
mar ili-^tu. 


»Sum. Ur-den-m^ ‘servant of the Moon-god^; 

* servant of the Sun-god ’ ; Lit-dba-it, ‘ man of the goddess Bau 
Gin-dda-mu, ‘maiden slave of Damu * ; disbanna-ama-mu^ ‘ 151 
anna is my mother’ ; Bab. ««3£ardwJfc-naftr, ‘ Marduk protects 
^Enzu-irnguranni, ‘Sin has blessed me.' See esp. Kraus 
Qbttemanun in den bob. Siegelcylvnderlegenden^ Leipzig, 191] 
* We employ the word in the sense of inhabitants of Bab 
Imia attached to the established religion. 

4 References to men who have no protecting god are four 
(C.T. xvii. 14 K. 8386. 7, 23, 194), but these are seized upon I 
disease at once. 


5 Surpu, V. 11. One passage represents the protecting god as 
a man's shepherd, whom the devus seized upon for food. 

® One of the seven demons. 


’ IV. 4 ; see Bahylontaca, lii. [1910] 16. The best example 
of the idea of a soul being wilfully attacked by the demons is 
the series of incantations known as Mablu, tablet 1, where the 
individual attributes his afflictions to the machinations of 
wizards and witches, one of the most common sources of evil 
and the so-called (Ttukku UmnUti series, O.T. xvi. (tr. by 
Thompson, Dsvila and Evil Spirits, London, 1903-04). For an 
example of a man wilfully attacked by restless souls from hell, 
see King, Bab. Kc^ and Sorcery, 1896, no. 63-Langdon, ‘ Bab, 
Eschatology,’ in Thebl. Essays in Honour of C. A. Briggs, New 
^rk, 1911, p. 169. See esp. Morgenstern, Doctrine of Sin, 


hands has he met ? A maiden of impure hands has he seen ? 
A woman of poisonous witchcraft has his hand touched?’! 
‘ Ban by drinking from an unclean cup (?) (Marduk) dissolves.* 3 
‘Ban by having touched a man accursed (Marduk) dissolves.’ 3 
‘ Food (unclean) I have eaten, waters incanted (?) I have drunk 
refuse of my god unwittingly I have eaten, rubbish of my god- 
desses unwittingly I have trod upon. ’4 

The ethical conception of sin and the moral ele- 
ment in religion begin to develop at an early period, 
if we may judge from the religious aspect in which 
injustice and violation of civil laws were regarded. 
Yet it may be safely asserted that ethics and re- 
ligion were originally independent of each other in 
Babylonia.® The moral transgressions which bring 
about estrangement between man and his gods are 
mentioned at great length in the ^urpu series : 

* Has he failed to deliver the captive, and the bound not set 
free? Was yes in his mouth and no in his heart?’ ‘The 
boundary of justice has he gone beyond?’ Man is inherently 
prone to sin : ‘ Who has not been negligent, who has not com- 
mitted frivolity? *6 

3. Condition of the sinner. — Corresponding with 
the advance made in the conception of sin,^ there 
are distinctly different conceptions of the condition 
of the sinner in the various stages of the cults of 
expiation. The reader will have inferred from the 
preceding paragraphs that the earliest state of sin 
was regarded as one of demoniacal possession.® 
Whether disease, sorrow, and calamity were con- 
ceived of as due to the attacks of the aemons, the 
machinations of witchcraft, the evil eye, or what 
not, the actual state of man was described as one 
of demoniacal possession. Thus in a ritual against 
a disease we have the curse : 

‘ Evil ghost,® evil aZu,® evil utukhu,^ evil man, evil eye, evil 
mouth, evil tongue from the body of the man, son of his god, 
may they depart.!® 

The technical term for a man in demoniacal posses- 
sion is pap7mUa=^muttaUihu,^^ lit. ‘one tossing to 
and fro.* Also the ordinary word for ‘ sick, ’ marm, 
may be used in a wider sense quite synonymous 
with ‘demoniacal possession.’ The man whose 
protecting gods had deserted him is I'd iu-ra=:amelu 
Tnarm.^^ The Sum, word tur is probably connected 
with the root tar, ‘ to curse,’ and represents the 
man as under the curse of the demons. The Sem. 
root marasu,^^ indicates a condition of pain and 
misery, and, unlike the Sumerian, has no magical 
significance. Another Sum. word, pg, is often 
employed to denote the misery of W sinner.^’* The 
fundamental idea of this root is ‘ unclean,’ ‘ worth- 
less.’ Sumerian, therefore, in each case employs 
a term based upon the religious aspect of the case. 
A sinner is one cursed by the demons, made unclean 
by the evil spirits so that his gods can no longer 
dwell in his Dody. The sinner is often described 
as one who has a curse, for which the technical 
word is mamitu in Semitic.^® The root of^ this 
word, emd, Heb, nDn,^® means ‘to speak with a 
rumbling voice,’ probably referring to the ventrilo- 

1 IV. R. 26, no. 6 ; cf. C,T, xvii. 38. 

2 Surpu, hi. 19. * Ib. 116. 

4 IV. R. 10a, 28-34. The ‘refuse of my god,’ ikkib iB-ia, and 
the * rubbish of my goddess,* an ziZ iStariia. 

8 Morgenstern, 2. Dhorme (JReZ. assy r. -bob. 211 ff.) takes the 
opposite view. At any rate, the references to moral sin in the 
rituals of expiation and atonement are found only in the late 
pericwl. 

® King, Bab. Magic, no. 11, obv. 10. 

7 For a detailed statement of the Bab. conceptions and 
technical terms for ‘ sin,* see Sin (Bab.). 

8 Schrank, Bab. SUhnriten, 42. 

® One of the seven devils. !® C.T. xvi. 18a, 45-48. 

1! V. R. 606, 8 ; C.T. xvi. 2, 38. 

12 C.T. xvi. 4, 149 ; see Brunnow, Classified List, Leyden, 
1887, no. 1074. 

!* Prt. imru?, to be distinguished in Assyrian from mard^u, 
prt. imras, ‘to be firm, strong.’ 

14 Translated into Semitic by mard^. 

15 For * curse,’ Sumerian employs sag-ba or simply sag. Sag 
means lit. ‘the throwing,’ from the root sig ; and ba means ‘ to 
speak,’ lit. ‘to cast a spell by words.* Another Sumerian 
technical term is nam-erim, the fundamental idea of which is 
uncertain. 

1® The dcrivarion is fixed by C.T. xvi. 83, 177, where a demon 
is called mutdmd, ‘one who utters a nimbling voice,’ and 
rendered in Sum. by nam-erim. 
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quist.^ A demon or a witch casts the mamit upon 
a man, or the mamit falls upon him as the result 
of any kind of sin. The individual sometimes re- 
presents his condition in more ethical terms in the 
later stages of the religion. ‘ May the sickness of 
my body be removed, may the weariness of my 
flesh be driven away.’® ‘Calling and no answer 
have encompassed me.’* ‘From the days of my 
youth much have I been bound with torment. 
Food I eat not, weeping is my nourishment.’^ 
Often the gods (both personal goas and others) are 
said to be angry with the sinner and to have turned 
away from him. ‘ His god and goddess are en- 
raged with him’ ;* ^ The goddess has turned away 
from me.’® 

4. Methods of expiation. — Since the fundamental 
concept of sin is essentially one of demoniacal pos- 
session or of a ban and curse, which enfold man 
like a great net, the method of overcoming the 
demons or the curse must be magic. It womd be 
not inca utious to say that no religion ever existed 
in which the entire scheme of atonement is so 
thoroughly based upon magic. No analysis of the 
ritual of atonement could possibly convey to the 
reader an adequate idea of its complexity, its com- 
prehension of all the vital elements in a natural 
and cultured religion, or the extreme beauty of 
some of its forms. To restore the protecting gods 
to a man’s body, or to restore a man to his pro- 
tecting gods, is the essential object of the atone- 
ment. It follows, then, that he will be restored to 
favour with all the gods. To free man from the 
devils, to loosen the ban cast upon him by the 
powers of evil, is the problem in the ritual of 
atonement. 

Power to overcome the demons and the ban is 
obtained through the curse given to the priests by 
Ea, god of Eridu, the ancient seat of the cult of 
fresh water. Inherently there is no difference 
between the curse hurled upon man by the demons 
and wizards and the curse of salvation uttered by 
the priests in the name of the water-god. The 
superiority of the latter lies in the superior mystic 
power of the god himself. 

5. The curse. — The technical term for the curse 
of expiation is Si'pt'ii in Semitic, a word borrowed 
from the Sumfiroot ‘to cast, hurl.’^ Ordina- 
rily the rituals employ the term nam-^u6, lit. ‘ the 
casting, throwing.^ We do not possess material 
from the primitive period to give us an insight 
into the precise origin of the mystic speU revealed 
by the water-god, but the act of casting a spell of 
Divine power probably consisted in uttering words 
attended by conventional movements of the hands.® 
This supreme magical formula was known as the 
curse of Eridu, and had power not only to over- 
come the bans of the demons, but also to consecrate 
any object whatsoever.® As in the Christian 
Church the consecrating formula employed for 
conveying mystic power to the elements of the 
mass xs preceded by the sacred history of its insti- 
tution, so in the Bab. rituals the curse of Eridu is 
employed only after the account of its legendary 

1 Still another technical term is arrdiUf * curse’ ; the verb is 
ttraru, Heb. niK. The Sum. for arrdtu is oi, * ill-will * ; and the 
verb aS-bal^ ‘ hurl the ill-will. ' Note the idea of hurling, casting, 
the basis of all the expressions for cursing in Sumerian. 

2 King, Bab, Magic, no. 1, rev. 46. 

^Haupt, Akkad.’SUtn. Keilsehfifttexte, Leipzig, 1882, 116, 

® IV. B. 2d** 14, zinU itti-Su. 

« IV. R. lOo, 63, cliia tsbusu ; cf. Craig, Religious Texts, 
Leipzig, 1896, i. 13, 6aii. 7, 8. 

7 So first Paul Haupt. 

8 Morgenstern supposes that the idea of easting refers to the 
sprinkling or throwing of water ; but this is highly improbable. 
None of the terms employed has any reference to water ; on the 
other hand, they almost universally refer to the casting of 
words, 

8 Thus water is consecrated with mystic power by repeating 
the holy curse over it (IV, B. 226, 12). 


institution. Ea, the water-god, is said to commis- 
sion his son Marduk with his own power over the 
demons. Marduk is represented in the person of 
the magician (Asipu), whose words are, therefore, 
really those of the water-god.^ 

The following passage is the earliest known 
source for the ritual of expiation, and is employed 
against headache : 

‘ Go, my son Marduk, this man the son of his god pacify. 

Bread at his head place, rain-water at his foot place. 

Smite the headache. 

The words of the curse of Eridu utter. 

Of his limbs the ache allay. 

May the headache ascend to heaven like smoke. 

Into the beneficent hand of his god restore the man.' 2 
‘ The words of the curse of Eridu ’ have not been 
recorded on tablets. It may well be that they 
constituted a sacred formula revealed only by oral 
instruction in the schools.® The word mamit 
(Sum. sag-ha and nam-erim), which, as we have 
seen above, often denotes the curse of the demons, 
may also be used for the curse of the gods. ‘ With 
the curse of the earth-spirits^ I curse thee,’ says 
the priest of incantation to the demon.® A 
quasi-philosophic conception of the curse of Eridu 
is found among the schoolmen : ‘ Curse, Curse, con- 
cept® not to be transgressed.’^ The consecrating, 
delivering curse belongs to the water-god only, or 
to the gods connected with fresh water, as Marduk, 
son of Ea, Ninahakuddu, daughter of Ea.® The 
curse was then personified, and a hymn (King, 
Bah, MagiCy 61) refers to the curse as created with 
the gods. 

6. Curse without ritual. — Only in the later 
period do we And the priests of incantation de- 
pending wholly upon the curse to banish the 
powers of evil and bring about reconciliation with 
the gods.® The process here may be described as 
purely intellectual magic. The priest proclaims 
liimself as commissioned by Ea ; and, after de- 
scribing the demons at great length (it was neces- 
sary to obtain a clear idea of the nature of the ban 
before it could be cursed), finally utters the curse 
of Eridu, following it by an oath that the demon 
is cursed.^® This secondary curse, ‘Verily, thou 
art named,’ may be sworn to in the name of any 
number of gods or sacred objects, and serves only 
as an assertion that the priest has really discovered 
the name of the demon to be cursed. 

7. The ritual elements. — In the ordinary ritual 
of atonement water, bread, grain, plants, and 
animal sacrifices are introduced. The reader will 
note the passage cited above in § 5, where bread 
and water are j^aced at the head and feet. In the 
primitive ritual, water was undoubtedly employed 
as a means of purification, and applied in one way 
or another before the curse of Eridu was uttered. 
The priest seeks to drive the demons into the 
water, the bread, the grain, or whatsoever element 
may be employed. When he utters the curse the 
evil passes into the water, which is then taken 
away into ‘a clean place’ or thrown in the by- 
ways. Such water, bread, etc., wei*e regarded as 

X Sumerian possesses other words for Hptu, viz. td, 4n 
sag-ba, and nam-erim. Of these the two latter may refer either 
to the curse of life uttered in the name of the gods, or to the 
curse of the demons (see above, § 3). Both ttfc and md refer to 
a method of speaking. The original idea inherent in the word 
4n is obscure (see Langdon, Sum. Gram., Paris, 1911, pp. 
213, 268). 

2 Babyloniaea, iii. 16. 

8 Probably the formula was simply zi dm-ki-kct-ge ge-pad, 
‘By the being of Ea thou art named.’ 

4 Anunnaki, spirits of the nether sea, who guard the waters 
of life in Hades. 

8 C.T. xvi. 12, ii. 8. 

8 XJsurtu, ‘ outline,’ the form or concept of a thing. 

7 C.T. xvii. 34, 1. 

* Called ‘ lady of the curse’ (Haupt, Akkad.- sum. Keilschri^- 
texts, 106, 32, and cf. Babyloniaea, iii. 28). 

2 As in C.T. xvii. 34-6 and the Utukku UrmMi series. 

10 Lit. ‘thou art spoken against’ (tarndta; Sum. ge-pad, ‘be 
thou named '). 

11 C.T. xvi. 1.3a. 
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extremely dangerous and capable of exercising a 
ban iipon anyone who touched them or even looked 
at them. On ancient seals the sinner is often re- 
presented bringing a goat as an offering, and not 
infrequently the rituals mention lambs of sacrifice, 
which appear to have been divided between the 
priests and the gods. At any rate, neither the 
blood of the victim nor the sacrifice itself plays 
any essential rdle in the mystery of expiation.^ 
The technical term for putting the elements to 
the body is UhH (Sum. teq), and for removing them 
kupptiru (Sum. gur).^ The bread, water, plants, 
etc., into which the curse had driven the powers of 
evil, are called takpirtu. Kiippuru then developed 
the sense of * purge,’ ‘ jmrify,’ atoned 

8. Scape-'goat. —Expiation by means of the scape- 
goat^ is often met with. Ea says to Marduk ; 

‘ Go, my son Marduk. A man has been seized upon by a ban. 
Take a scape-goat. Its head to his head put. The king son of 
his god atone.8 The venom (of the ban) into its mouth (of the 
scape-goat) may be cast. May the man 6 be pure, he clean.* 7 

In another ritual a small pig is dismembered, 
and its parts are applied to the patient, who is 
washed in holy water and incensed with the censer.® 
In this ritual the pig is said to be a suhstitute ® for 
the man. In anotner ritual the scape-goat is called 
the image of the man {nig sag 

9. Sympathetic magic. — In certain ptuals, 
especially those of the fire- cults {Maklu and Si^yu), 
small images of the sorcerers who have put a man 
under a ban are destroyed in fire ; or tamarisk, 
dates, onions, etc., are torn and thrown into the 
fire, attended by prayers that the ban and those 
who have worked it may likewise perish. In these 
cases the prayer is said by the patient, and the 
priest utters the curse of Eridu. 

10. Penitential prayers and confession.— Gradu- 
ally a more ethical element is worked into the 
rituals of expiation by requiring the sinner to repeat 
a psalm of adoration to one or several of the gods 
while the priest performs various acts of the ritual. 
These prayers are commonly known as ‘Prayers 
of the lifting of the hand,’ a scene often represented 
on seals of the classical period. It is precisely here 
that the Babylonian relmon reaches its highest 
spiritual development. ‘My heart is distressed 
and my soul faileth. I cry unto thee, 0 lord in the 

1 Beferencea to the use of blood as a means of expiation are 
rare. In C.T. xvii. 6, 61 the blood of a pig is applied to the aide 
of a bed on which a sick man lay ; and in Ziininern, Ritual- 
tafeln, no. 26, iii. 20, the blood of a kid is mentioned. 

2 See RxpT xxii. [1911] 320-325. 

8 In addition to the special article in ExpTy Z.c., regarding 
kuppuru, the Babylonian technical term for ‘atone,’ the present 
writer would make the following explanatory statement, which 
must be categorical here. Students of Hebrew who naturally 
look to Assyriology f or a definite statement regarding the mean- 
ing of this word should remember that the Babylonians trans- 
late the Sumerian word gw by kuppuru. Now there is not the 
least doubt that the technical word for ‘atone' in Sumerian 
means ‘ turn away, remove.* In regard to kuppuru the writer 
is of the opinion that, although the Babylonians employed this 
word with emphasis upon the removing of the objects which 
had magically absorbed the curse and the uncleanliness, the 
root meaning^ involves both the ideas of cover and remove. The 
Babylonian ritual gives us, we think, the clue for fixing upon 
this Semitic conception of atonement from which both Baby- 
Ionian and Hebrew started. We take the root kaparu to mean 
fundamentally, ‘wash away with a liquid’; apply and wipe 
away are two concepts inherent in this root, and, although 
Babyldnian appears to have lost almost completely the idea of 
applying or covering, yet Hebrew has apparently retained traces 
of it, certainlyr in Gn 3221. 

4 The technical word for ‘scape-goat* is maSiuldxihbu. On 
toe entire subject of the scape-goat in Babylonian religion, see 
BxpTx3dy.[im}9. s 

s U-me-te-gur-guTsskuppir, Le. ‘take the scape-goat away.* 

6 Here toe king. 7 Haupt, 105, 

8 In this ritual laT, xvii. 6], fourteen baked cakes are placed 
at the outer gate of the house. 

C.T, xvii. 37, K. 4859, There is another reference to the 
scape-goat in Craig, Religious Texts, i. 18. 8. A scape-goat is 
also used to purify a sanctuary ; and he who carries it away to 
toe fields is unclean for seven days (iiAssyr viii. [Paris, 1911] 49). 
Likewise m another ritual, for freeing a house from a ban, he 
who carries away the water used in the handwashings is un- 
clean seven days (IV. B. 69, no. 1, rev. 3). 


pure heavens. Faithfully look upon me, hear my 
supplication,’ says the penitent in a prayer to the 
moon-god.^ ‘ May my sin be undone, my frivolity 
forgotten. May the good genius, the good spirit 
walk beside me. May evil mouth and tongue 
stand aside. Before thee I will walk and sing thy 
praise.’ So run the closing lines of a prayer to the 
god of the new moon.^^ It is probable that sinners 
read a tablet of their sins before the gods, and that 
the tablet was then broken in sign that their sins 
were forgiven. This form of the ritual finally freed 
itself from magic, and the sinner depended entirely 
upon confession and prayer in the so-called peni- 
tential iisalms. The significant act of atonement 
in this form of the ritual is the appeal of the sinner 
to various gods to intercede for him with the god 
whose anger he wishes to appease. Forgiveness is 
here expressed by the phrase ‘ remove my sin,’ or 
‘turn thy face unto me,’ or ‘may thine anger 
return to its place.’ 

It will be seen that Bab. religion identifies sin 
and disease in all its stages, and that atonement 
and reconciliation depend largely upon magic. 
The atoning power of sacrifice is a negligible factor, 
and in any case is not original. The ritual tended 
to the production of a beautiful literature, and in 
many cases to symbolic acts of great spiritual 
power. Finally, the ritual led up to penance and 
prayer, in which appeal is made directly to the 
gods. 

Litbraturf.— K. L. Tallqvist, Die assyr. Beschworungsserie 
Maqlu, Leipzig, 1895 { — Acta Soc, Scient. Femiicce, vol. xx. 
no. 6) ; H. Zimmern, Vie Be.schworungstafeln Surpu, Leipzig, 
1900, also RitualtOifeln, Leipzig, 1900 ; J. Morgenstern, The 
Doctrine of Sin in the Rab. Religion, Berlin, 1905 ; W. Schrank, 
Bab. Siihnriten, Leipzig, 1908 ; C. Fossey, La Magieassyrienne, 
Paris, 1902; M. Jastrow, Die Religion Babyloniens xmd 
Assyriens, Giessen, 1905 ff., chs. xvi.-xvii. ; L. W, King, Bab. 
Magic and Sorcery ^ London, 1896 ; P. Dhorme, La J^ligion 
assyr.-bab., Paris, 1910, p. 282 ff. S. H. LaNGDON. 

EXPIATION AND ATONEMENT (Bud- 
dhist). — In the sense in which these terms are used 
in Christian theologies, the ideas of expiation and 
atonement are scarcely, if at all, existent in Indian 
religions. This holds true especially of Buddhism, 
constructed without dependence on a deity, and 
profoundly influenced by the Indian theory of 
karma iq.v.). According to the theory of karma f 
as current, it is generally agreed, just before the 
rise of Buddhism, the fate of a man’s soul, in its 
next birth, was determined by the man’s karma 
(lit. ‘ doing ’) in this birth. The soul was supposed, 
in this stage of the theory, to be a very minute 
creature residing in the cavity of the heart, and 
resembling in every respect (except in size and in 
the absence of a soul within it) the visible man. 
Like a man’s, its outward form was material, con- 
sisting of the four elements and heat ; like a man, 
it had anger, desire, quality, and other mental 
traits.® This hypothesis of a soul was rejected by 
Buddhism; but in other respects it adopted and 
systematized the karma theory, and made it one 
of the foundation-stones of its ethical theory. 
Karma became for it an inexorable law, working 
by its own efficacy, subject to no Divine or human 
interference, and resulting in an effect following 
without fail upon every deed, word, and thought. 
As to what eftect followed on what deed opinions 
differed (see Kabma). But on the main fact of 
karma all Buddhist schools are agreed. They held 
that the karma and its vipaJca (the act and its 
result) were inextricably interwoven ; that no ex- 
ception by way either of expiation or of atonement 
was either possible or desirable; and that the 
contrary doctrine, an explaining away or denial of 
karma, was pernicious, immoral, a bar to religious 
progress. 

1 King, Bah, Magic, no. 6, 60-62. 2 Jb. 31-34. 

2 See Ehys Davids, * Theory of the Soul in the tJpanishads,* i» 
JRAS, 1899. 
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The passages in the canonical books in support 
of the above doctrine are so numerous that only a 
small selection can be given. 

In Sutta JSfipdta, 666, the Buddha is reported as saying : 
^Karrna is never destroyed, not any one’s.’ So also an elder i 
is made to say, at Thera Gdthd, 144 : ‘ The karma a man does, 
be it lovely, be it evil, that is his inheritance, whatsoever it may 
have been that he has done.’ At Ahguttara^ i. 286, it is said : 

‘ Of all woven garments, brethren, a hair shirt is known as the 
worst. In hot weather it is clammy, in cold weather chilly ; it is 
ugly, evil-smelling, grievous to the touch. Just so, brethren, 
of all the doctrines commonly known among those of the 
recluses, that of Makkhali of the Cow-pen is the worst ; for that 
foolish one is of opinion that there is no Aarma, no action, no 
energy.’ 2 

Yet, notwithstanding this uncompromising atti- 
tude as to the result of any act done, there are tw'o 
cases in early Buddhism in which, at first sight, | 
there seems to be some mitigation possible. The I 
first is where a bhikkhu is forgiven for a breach of i 
a by-law of the community ; the second is in the. 
matter of patti-danaj or transfer of merit. 

The rules as to the first case are translated in 
Vinaya Texts, ii. 339 ft'. and iii. 61-65. Stated 
quite shortly, they amount to this. If a breach of 
the rules had been reported to the local chapter, 
the chapter could, under certain conditions, suspend 
the offender from certain privileges. On his sub- 
mission, a motion could be brought forward, at a 
subsequent meeting of the chapter, for rehabilita- 
tion. By leave of the chapter the offender was 
brought in, and, on his acknowledging his offence, 
the chapter, through the mouth of the mover of 
the motion, * took the offence hack ’ (as the standing 
expression is). Sometimes the Buddha himself, 
without the matter being laid before a chapter, 

‘ took back ’ an offence (see, for instance, Scmiyutta, 
i. 128). But in all such cases the ofi'ence, it should 
he noted, is purged only as regards the Order. 
The law of karma is not broken. The karrim of 
the offence will work out its inevitable result inde- 
pendently of the fact that the ofi’ence, so far as the 
Order is concerned, has been expiated. 

The other apparent exception, patti-dana, or 
transfer of merit, is interesting as showing develop- 
ment in doctrine. The belief is not found in the 
Nikayas themselves, only in the commentaries 
upon them.® In the latter, however, it is taken so 
completely for granted that it must have grown up 
some considerable time before they were written 
in the 5th cent. A.D. ; and, if the present writer’s 
note in Questions of King Milinda, ii. 155, he 
correct, the idea (though not the technical phrase 
for it) must be as old as the Milinda, that is, prob- 
ably, as old as the 2nd cent. A.D. Patti means 
‘attainment,’ ‘accomplishment.’ To have done a 
good deed was to have attained the good result 
that would inevitably follow. By the law of karma 
that result would accrue to the benefactor (to him 
who has done the good act) either in this or in some 
future birth. The doctrine of patti-ddna (lit. ‘ gift 
of the pattV) was that the Benefactor could so 
direct the karma that it would accrue not to his 
own benefit, but to that of some one else whom he 
specified. That this amounts to an interference 
by human will in the action of karma cannot, we 
think, be disputed. And, if the merit of a good 
action can be thus transferred, it would seem to 
follow logically that the result of an evil deed 
could also be transferred. All this brings us very 
nearly, if not quite, to the Christian doctrine of 
atonement, of the imputation of righteousness. 
The Buddhist might deny this; and would point 
out, quite rightly, that such transfer of merit was 
supposed possible only in the case of certain good 
actions of a minor sort. In fact, the patti~ddna is 

1 On the technical meaning of this epithet, see Elder 
(Buddhist). 

2 Of. the note in Rhys Davids, JHalogues cf ths Buddha, 
London, 1899, i. 76. 

8 J&taka Com. ii. 112 ; Bhammapada Com. 161, 402. 
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most frequently found in the colophons to the MSS, 
the copyist givdng expression to tlie pious hope 
that the merit of his having completed the copy 
may redound to the advantage of all beings. And 
in other cases, in the stories told in the commen- 
taries, the act of which the merit is transferred is 
usually the gift of a meal to a bhikkhu, the placing 
of a white flower at the foot of the monument to a 
departed arahant, kindness to animals, or some 
such simple act of piety. 

It is noteworthy that the transfer of merit is 
usually from a good Buddhist to a non-Buddhist, 
and that the latter is usually a friend or relation 
of the benefactor. There is no instance of a good 
Buddhist desiring or accepting any transfer of 
merit to himself. 

Litkraturk. — V. FausboU, Bhammapadam, eaeerptis ex 
commentario Palico ilhistravit, Copenhagen, 1855 ; Thed dtaka, 
together with its commentary, 7 vols., ed. V. Fausboll, London, 
1877-1897 ; Sutta Nipdta, London, 1885 ; A7\guttara Mkdya, 
6 vols. {PTS^ 1885-1910); Samyutta Nikdya, 6 vols, (PTS, 
1884-1904) ; T. W. Rhys Davids and H. Oldenberg, Vitiaya 
Texts, 3 vols. (SBE, 1881-1885) ; Rhys Davids, Questions of 
King Milinda, 2 vols. (SBE, 1890, 1894); F. L. Woodward, 
The Buddhist Doctrine of Reversible Merit, Colombo, 1911. 

T. W. E.HYS Davids. 

EXPIATION AND ATONEMENT (Chris- 
tian).— I. Scope of the article.— It is the purpose 
of this article to trace the history of the doctrine 
of the Atonement on Christian soil, to distinguish 
and classify its most important forms, to show 
their historical antecedents and relations, and to 
estimate their significance. 

The word ‘atonement’ may he used in two 
senses : either as a synonym of reconciliation 
(at-one-ment), or to denote the ‘ satisfaction or 
reparation made for wrong or injury, either by 
giving some equivalent or by doing or sufi’ering 
something which is received in lieu of an equiva- 
lent’ {Cent, Diet,). It is in the latter sense that 
the term has been commonly employed in theo- 
logy. By the Atonement is meant the satisfaction 
made by Christ for the sins of humanity, however 
that satisfaction may be conceived in detail. Since 
the purpose of Christ’s atoning work is to reconcile 
sinners to God, it is not unnatural that some 
modern theologians should have returned to the 
original meaning of the word, and maintained 
that in theology also the true meaning of atone- 
ment is reconciliation rather than satisfaction. 
Such an identification of the process and the re- 
sult is, however, a departure from the historical 
usage ; and in what follows we shall imderstand 
the word in its more technical sense as signifying 
the action taken by Christ to bring about recon- 
ciliation between God and man, rather than the 
reconciliation itself. 

In the sense in which the Atonement has been 
commonly understood in later theology, both Roman 
Catholic and Protestant, namely, as an objective 
satisfaction made by Christ to the Father to secure 
the forgiveness of man, the doctrine was first 
clearly formulated by Anselm in the 12th cent, 
in his^ famous tract Cur Deus Homo. Long before 
this time, however, the death of Christ had been 
made the subject of explicit reflexion by Christian 
theologians ; and the answers which tney gave to 
the question why Christ died on Calvary form the 
necessary introduction to the history of the doc- 
trine of the Atonement. These answers begin 
within the NT itself, and the rich material which 
is there contained has proved the point of departure 
for later speculation. 

2. The Biblical basis.^ — The conceptions which 
the NT writers bring to the interpretation of the 
death of Christ fall into five main groups. 

(1) The simplest answer finds a sufficient reason 
for Christ’s death in the fact that it took place in 
fulfilment of OT prophecy. This is the explana- 
tion given by St. Peter in Ac 3“, where no attempt 
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is made to explain why the suffering was necessary. 
It is enough to know that it was foretold in the 
sacred book in which the Divine will for man is 
revealed (cf. Lk 

(2) A more speculative interpretation is sug- 

f ested by Jesus’ own words in Mt 26^®. Here the 
taster compares His death to a covenant-sacrifice 
sealing the relation between the disciples and God 
under the new dispensation, as the Paschal lamb 
marked the union oetween the Israelites and God 
under the old. This conception is most fully de- 
veloped in the Epistle to the Hebrews, where the 
death of Christ is regarded as at once the fulfil- 
ment and the abrogation of the OT sacrificial 
system. As the High Priest of the New Covenant, 
Jesus enters the Holy of Holies (i.e. the im- 
mediate presence of God), not with the blood of 
bidls and of goats, but with the perfect sacrifice 
of His own life-blood (He 9^^*^), and hence exhibits 
a type of the true spiritual sacrifice with which 
alone God is well pleased (13^®*-). This sacrificial 
conception underlies the Anselmic doctrine' of the 
Atonement, though in association with other ideas 
drawn from a different source.^ 

(3) A third interpretation, also suggested by 
Jesus’ own words (Mk 10^®), sees in the death of 
Christ a ransom or purchase price by which His 
disciples are delivered from the bondage into 
which they have been brought by sin. The com- 
parison is suggested by the provision made in the 
Law for the enfranchisement of slaves upon the 
payment of certain specified sums of money, or by 
the familiar custom of the ransom of prisoners 
taken in war. What these money payments ac- 
complished in delivering those in bondage from 
temporal captivity, that the death of Christ is 
conceived to effect in securing the deliverance of 
transgressors from the deadlier bondage of sin (cf. 
1 Co 620 728^ 1 p Tit 214, Epij 114). xbis idea 
re-appears in the later history, in the Patristic 
interpretation of the death of Christ as a ransom 
paid by God to Satan. 

(4) A different explanation again is that which 
interprets Christ’s death after the analogy of the 
bloody expiation exacted by justice from those 
who have been guilty of wilful sin {e,g, 1 K 2®i). 
The idea of expiation through suffering is a very 
ancient one. Where a wrong has been done for 
which the ceremonial system affords no remedy, 
atonement must be made by the death of the 
offender or his substitute, ^his conception finds 
striking expression in 2 S 24 (cf. 1 Ch 21), where 
David’s sin in numbering the people is atoned for 
by a pestilence in which seventy thousand of the 
people perish. It is the pre-supposition of the 
well-known passage in Is 53, in which the stripes 
of the righteous servant are the means by which 
the wicked are healed. In the NT it has its most 
signal illustration in the Pauline conception of the 
Crucifixion as the voluntary acceptance on Christ’s 

E art, as a result of His self-identification with 
umanity, of the ‘consequences in suffering, shame, 
and death to which their own sin had made them 
liable. This conception re-appears in the later 
history, in the various forms of the so-called Penal 
Theory of the Atonement,* 

(6) In the theology of St. Paul, however, this 
interpretation of the death of Christ is only one 
side of his teaching. It is not the death conceived 
by itself alone which has redemptive significance 
to St. Paul, but the death as a part of the entire 
rocess of the Divine self-identification with 
umanity, which makes it possible for believers 
here and now to become partakers of the Divine 

1 Of..M4ii%oz, TMol de VEp. aux H&yreux^ p. 231. 

2 On the connexion between the ideas of expiation and of 
cf. the illuminating discussion of G. F. Moore (art. 
• Sacrifice,’ in EBi it. 4282 f.). 


life of the Christ, and so sharers in His triumph 
and resurrection. To St. Paul, Christ is not 
simply the passive Sufferer ; He is the conquering 
Lord, and the benefits both of His suffering and or 
His conquest are mediated to His disciples by the 
mystic union with Him which is brought about by 
faith. 

The connexion between the death and the in- 
carnation of Christ is made even closer in the 
Fourth Gospel. To St. John the suffering of 
Christ is hut an incident in that self-identification 
of the Divine Word with humanity which consti- 
tutes His true redemptive work. It is not the 
death so much as the life of Christ that has saving 
power, and Calvary is important not so much for 
the specific function which it fulfils of itself, as 
because it is the supreme proof of the complete- 
ness of our Lord’s subjection to all the conditions 
of human life. 

The contrast just suggested is of importance for 
the later history. As we follow the interpretation 
of Christ’s death through the centuries, we find 
two main types of thought predominating. Ac- 
cording to the first, the death of Christ is an 
incident in His incarnate life ; according to the 
second, it is the end for which incarnation takes 
place. The former is characteristic, on the whole, 
of the theology of Greek Catholicism ; the latter, 
of that of Roman Catholicism and of Protestant- 
ism. 

3. The Atonement in Greek theology.^ — In 
order to understand the interpretation of Christ’s 
death in Greek theology, we have to bear in mind 
the general conception of redemption, of which it 
forms a part. To the Greek, unlike the Latin, 
the supreme evil from which man needs to be 
delivered is not guilt, but corruption. Through 
siu, humanity becomes subject to the law of death. 
The mind is darkened through ignorance, and the 
entire nature, as mortal, is destined to destruction. 
What is needed for the salvation of man, there- 
fore, is not simply forgiveness, but a new trans- 
forming power which shall enlighten the mind by 
the revelation of truth, and transform that which 
is corrupt and mortal into incorruption. Such a 
Divine and transforming power entered humanity 
through the Incarnation. In Christ very God 
Himself became man, that by partaking of the 
limitations and sufferings of His human children 
He might transform them into the likeness of His 
glorious and Divine life. In the well-known words 
of IrensBus, ‘He became what we are, that He 
might make us what He is ’ [adv, Hcbt, v., Preface 
[* Ante-Nicene Fathers,’ ix. 65]). 

This conception of redemption finds its classical expression 
in Athanasius’s tract on the Incarnation of the Word (Eng. tr. 
in ‘Nicene and Post-Nicene Fathers,’ 2nd ser., ir. 36flf.). Dis- 
cussing the problem of redemption, Athanasius asks why It was 
necessary for man’s salvation that God should become man, 
and answers that it was because thus only could man receive 
the new life which was the indispensable condition of his sal- 
vation. If it were simply a question of guilt, forgiveness might 
suffice if there were adequate penitence, but forgiveness alone 
could not deal with the radical corruption of nature which had 
been produced by sin (vii. 2-4). For this the Incarnation 
alone was the remedy (xiii. 7). In the Incarnation, Christ 
became partaker of a complete human experience. He shared 
our sufferings and limitations ; He died the death which was 
our just due, and so opened the way for us to a share in His 
Divine and glorious life (viii.). As, when a great king takes 
up his abode in a lowly village, all the houses share the honour 
which is conferred by his presence, so all humanity shares the 
benefits of the Incarnation, and for all a way of salvation and 
hope is opened (ix. 3, 4). This way of hope is provided through 
the Eeaurrection, in which the power of Christ over death is 
made manifest, and the promise of a like immortality assured 
to all who put their trust in Him (xxx,-*xxxiL). The convincing 
proof of this victory is found in the fact that Christians — even 
the weakest of them — no longer fear death, but ‘leap to meet 
it,’ preferring it to life on earth (xxviii. f.). 


1 The references to the Atonement in the ante-Nicene Fathers 
are discussed by Oxenham iCatholio Doctrine of the Atonermnt, 
pp. 114~140X and Scott Lidgett (Spiritual Principle of the 
Atonement^ p. 420 ff.). 
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It is clear from this brief review that the death 
of Christ holds a very different place in this theo- 
logy from that which it does in the later teaching 
of the Western world. To Athanasius, as to St. 
John, death is an incident in the saving work. 
It is the Incarnation as such that is redemptive. 
The death takes place because it is a part of the 
common lot of humanity, which the Redeemer 
must share. It is described in Biblical language 
as the payment of a debt (xx. 2), but no theory of 
its efficacy is given in detail, nor is any of the 
analogies suggested in the Scripture pressed to 
its legitimate conclusion.^ 

So far as we find explicit reflexion upon the 
death of Christ in the Greek Church, it follows 
the line of the third fi^re above referred to. In 
the writings of Origen^ and of Gregory of Nyssa, 
as of IrensBus ® before them, the death of Christ is 
interpreted as a ransom paid by God to Satan in 
order to secure the redemption of humanity, which 
has been bought under his dominion by sin. The 
theory is differently developed by different writers. 
Sometimes the right of Satan to the possession of 
his captives is admitted, and the death is inter- 
preted as a ransom due to the devil on grounds of 
justice ; * in other cases this right is denied, and 
the method actually followed is explained on 
grounds of fitness, or of God’s graciousness in 
being unwilling to take by force that which was 
rightfully His.® 

Gregory of Nyssa regards the deliverance of man as having 
been secured by deception on God’s part, Satan being deceived 
by the humble appearance of the Redeemer into supposing 
that he had to do with a mere man, and finding too late that 
the Deity whose presence he had not perceived escaped his 
clutches through the Resurrection. This deception he justifies 
on the ground that it was only paying the devil his due, since 
he ‘ effected his deception for the ruin of our nature ’ ; but God, 

* Who is at once the just, and good, and wise one, used His 
device, in which there was deception, for the salvation of him 
who had perished, and thus not only conferred benefit on the 
lost one, but on him, too, who had wrought our ruin ' {Great 
Catechism^ ch. 26, Eng. tr. * Nicene and Post-Nicene Fathers,* 
2nd ser. v. 495). 

Fanciful as this theory appears to us to-day, it 
exercised a great influence, and continued for many 
centuries to be the prevailing interpretation of the 
death of Christ.^ From the Greeks it passed to the 
Latins, numbering among its adherents such men 
as Angustine,® Gregory the Great, ^ Bernard of 
Clairvaux,® and Peter Lombard.® Often the pre- 
sentation is extremely fanciful, as when Gregory 
compares our Lord’s humanity to the bait placed 
upon the hook of His divinity {Moralia, xxxiii. 7 , 
Eng. tr., Library of Fathers, Oxford, iii. 569 ), or 
when Peter Lombard describes the Cross as a 
mouse-trap baited by our Lord’s blood [Liber Sen- 
tentiarum^ III. Hist. xix. 1). Yet, it would be a 
mistake^ to r^ard this theory as a mere idle 
speculation. To the men who held it, it expressed 
a genuine conviction, and the fact that it secured 
the endorsement of such teachers as Origen and 

1 Athanasius speaks of the death on the cross, in Pauline 
fashion, as necessary, in order that Christ might *bear the 
curse laid upon us * (xxv. 2) ; but the context shows plainly 
that his interest lies along other lines. He tells us that a public 
death was necessary in order that the Resurrection might be 
openly established (xxiii.) ; that the outstretched hands on the 
cross typify the bringing together of Jews and Gentiles (xxv. 
3, 4); that it was fitting that He die in the air, since the pur- 
pose of His death was to defeat the prince of the power of the 
air (6, 6). It^ is clear that the death, as such, apart from 
the Resurrection in which it issues, holds no central place in 
Athanasius's thought. On Athanasius's teaching, cf. Moberly, 
Atonement and Personality^ pp. 348-365. 

2 On Origan’s view, cf. Scott Lidgett, 432 fl. ; Oxenham, 
134 ff. ; Moberly, 345 ff. 

3 On Irenaeus, cf. Scott Lidgett, 430 ff. ; Oxenham, 130 ; 
Moberly, 343 ff. 

4 So by Augustine, de Trinitate, bk. xiii. ch. xiv. 

5 Cf. Irenaeus, adv, Ecer.y bk. v. ch. i. 

® de Trinitate, bk. xiii. chs. xii.-xv. 

7 Moralia in lAhnim Job. 

8 *Tractatus ad Innocentium ii. Pontificem contra quaedam 
capitula erromm Abaelardi ‘ (Ep. 190). 

» TAber Sententiarum, ra. dist. xix. 


Augustine shows that it had its roots deep in 
experience. It is the most signal illustration of 
the dualistic conception of the world which played 
so great a r 61 e in the early history of Christianity — 
a conception which led in the realm of speculation 
to the various mediating theories of a Demiurge or 
Logos, and in the world of practice to monasti- 
cism and the ascetic life. To the early Christian 
theologians, Satan and his angels were very real 
existences, and a redemption which delivered man- 
kind from the power of the devil was the supreme 
need of man.^ 

Yet, important as is the place held in history by 
the theory of a ransom to Satan, it would not be 
true to say that it is the only point of view repre- 
sented in the Greek Church. The Greek theology, 
like that of the later Church, had its different 
schools of thought, and no single formula can ex- 

ress the point of view completely. If there had 

een no other influence at work, the study of 
Scripture, with its varying interpretations of our 
Lora’s death, would have prevented uniformity of 
statement. So we find different theologians using 
different figures, and even the same theologian 
varying his language at different times. The 
germs of the Moral Influence Theory are found in 
Irenaeus [adv, Hcer, V. i.), and of the Satisfaction 
Theory in Origen [in Num, horn. xxiv. I ; cf . horn. 
in Joann, xxxviii. 20). Tymms^ finds in Gregory 
of Nazianzus anticipations of the Governmental 
Theory later developed by Grotius ; while Origen, 
in his profounder teaching, regards even the In- 
carnation itself as but a sort of picture-teaching, 
through which the Divine Logos prepared the way 
for that higher insight into truth which consti- 
tutes man’s true redemption.® Thus all the points 
of view which reappear in the later history are 
found in germ in the Greek theology. 

4. The Atonement in Latin theology, — Latin 
theology took over from the Greeks the concep- 
tion of salvation through incarnation ; but, in 
contrast to the Greeks, the Latins found the evil 
from which man needed deliverance not so much 
in corruption as in punishment. Where the Greeks 
thought of God as the Ultimate Reality, the Latins 
regarded Him as the Supreme Lawgiver or Judge, 
Hence the death of Christ acquired in Roman 
theology an independent significance which it did 
not possess in that of the Greek Church. It was 
the Divinely appointed atonement for the of 
man’s sin, and incarnation took place primarily 
in order that this atonement might be wrought. 
While this theory first finds clear and consistent 
expression in Anselm’s Cur Deus Homo, it has 
its antecedents in the earlier histo^^^ Among 
these may be mentioned Augustine’s aevelopment 
of the concept of original sin in his anti-Pelagian 
writings, and the application of the concept of 
satisfaction to the problem of forgiveness by Ter- 
tullian and Cyprian. 

Augustine agrees with Athanasius in his con- 
cept of sin as inherited corruption. He differs 
from the Greek theologian in the emphasis which 
he places upon the guilt of this sin. It is, not 
mortality, as such, from which man needs to be 

1 An interesting: parallel to the theory of a ransom to Satan 
is found in Marcion’s view that the death of Jesus was a price 
paid to the God of the Law by the God of grace, in order to 
secure the redemption of sinners (cf. Burkitt, The Gospel 
History and its Tratismission, London, 1906, p. 298 ff.), 
Tymms [The Christian Idea of Atonement, 1904, p. 22) finds 
in Marcion ‘ the truest precursor of Anselm in the Ante-Nicene 
period.’ 

Op. dt. p. 31. The passage in question (wrong-ly cited by 
Tymms as xiii. 48) occurs in Orat. xlv. 22, where Gregory, after 
rejecting both the idea that the death of Christ was due to 
Satan, and that it was required by the Father, accounts for it 
as neces^ry to secure the accomplishment of the Divine plan 
of salvation (oUovopia ) ; cf, Ullmann, Gregorius vm Paziam, 
der Theologe, Darmstadt, 1826, p. 456 f. 

8 Cf. W, Adams Brown, Essence of Christianity, 1908, p. 66 f. 
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delivered so much as the separation from God, 
which is the judicial consequence of his sin. 
Through the fall of Adam all mankind has become 
guilty in God’s sight, and is justly exposed to His 
wrath and curse. So great was the guilt of this 
sin that it has involved all his descendants in a 
common doom, and, apart from Christ’s redemp- 
tion, even infants dying in infancy are justly 
condemned to eternal punishment. ^ 

A further preparation for Anselm is found in the 
development of the theory of satisfaction by the 
earlier Latin theologians, notably Tertuilian and 
Cyprian. According to their teaching, it is pos- 
sibfe for man by good works to make satisfaction 
to God for the sins which he has committed. 
Tertuilian {de Bajptismo, xx. ; cf. de Oratione, 
xxhi.) holds that such satisfaction should precede 
baptism, while Cyprian contends that it is a 
remedy for sins committed after baptism (de 
Lapsis, 36). While they did not appty the 
concept of satisfaction to the death oi Christ, 
their teaching undoubtedly prepared the way for 
Anselm’s theory by making men familiar with the 
world of thought in which it moves, and, in con- 
nexion with similar ideas which had grown up 
independently on German soil, provided the forms 
through which his doctrine found natural ex- 
pression.® 

Anselm’s theo^, as is well known, is set forth 
in his treatise, Cur Deus Homo,* The title ex- 
^ains the purpose of the book. The words Cur 
Bens Homo should be translated, ‘Why a God- 
man ? ’ not, as they are often rendered, ‘ Why did 
God become man ? ’ It is the problem of Christ’s 
Person that engages Anselm’s thought. He wishes 
to know not simply why incarnation took place, 
but why Christy must unite in a single person the 
two liatures, Divine and human. Why could not 
God or man alone have answered the purpose just 
as well ? Why was it necessary that there should be 
a God-man ? The answer, in a word, is that it was 
necessa^ in order to make possible the Atone- 
ment. Only thus could a person be constituted who 
could render to God the satisfaction necessary for 
man’s sin, and so make possible the redemption 
which he desired. 


The work, which tokes the form of a dialogue between the 
witer and his disciple Boso, begins with an examination oJ 
objections to the doctrine of the Atonement, as well as oi 
earlier theories which Anselm rejects as inadequate. Among 
these 18 the theory of a ransom to Satan. Anselm finds no 
reason in justice why God was under any obligation to Satan 
m the case of man, which prevented Him from redeeming him 
py force, if that were necessary (bk. i. ch. vii.). In contrast to 
this view, Anselm maintains that Christ’s Atonement concerns 
A devil. Man by his sin has violated the honour 

defiled His handiwork. It is not consistent with 
the Divine self-respect that He should permit His purpose to be 
thwarted. Yet this purpose requires the fulfilment by man 
of the perfect law of God, which by his sin man has trans- 
gressed. For this transgrression, repentance is no remedy 
smce penitence, however sincere, cannot atone for the guilt 
of Mst sm (bk. 1. ch. xx); nor can any finite substitute, 
whether man or angel, make reparation. Sin, being against 
the infinite God, is infinitely gruilty, and can be atoned for only 
^ an infinite satisfaction. But this no finite creature can •Day 
(bk. 1. ch. XXI.). ^ ^ 

Here, then, is the situation : either man must be punished 
so Go^ds purpose fail; or else finite man must make an 
infinite satisfaction, which is impossible. There is only one 
way of escape, and that is that some one should be found who 
attributes both of humanity 
and of infinity. This consu mmation is brought about by the 

J In his treatment of the death of Christ, Augustine follows 
the lines laid down by earlier theologians. WhUe different 
points of view appear in his writings, the theory of a ransom to 
Satan may be taken as his prevailing view {de TrinitaU, hk. 
XII. x.-xv. ; cf. Scott Lidgett, 435-441). 
a Of. Harnack, Dogmengesckichte, iil 341 (Eng. tr. vi. 54). 

® influence of the Germanic law on the doctrine of 
satisfaction, cf. Harnack, iii. 288 ff. (Eng. tr. v. 323 ff.). 

Eng. tr. by Deane (St. Anselm, Chicago, 1903, p. 173 fl ) 
“5.® ttieorjjvcf. Harnack, iii, bfc. ii. ch. vii, 4 (Eng. ir. 

comparative de Vidie de satisfaction 
dans li Cur Deus Romo da St, Anselme et dans la tJUoL 
mUneure et postMeure. 


incarnation of Christ In Christ we have one who is verv 
man, and can therefore make satisfaction to God on behalf 
of humanity, but who is at the same time very God and 
whose person therefore gives infinite worth to the satisfaction 
which He makes (bk. ii. ch. vii.). 

But why, it may be asked, the necessity for the death 
of Christ? Why could not the life alone atone? Here we 
reach the most original part of Anselm’s theory. The life 
of Christ, according to Anselm, however perfect, is not avail- 
able for the purpose of satisfaction, because, as man Jesus* 
duty is to do right, and, when He has done all, there is no 
merit to spare. Not so with His death. This, which in 
the case of other men, is the judicial consequence of sin* is 
in the case of Christ, the sinless God-man, a work of super- 
erogation—a voluntary offering or sacrifice not due to God' 
which He freely gives in exchange for the forgiveness of man* 
This death voluntarily borne when it was not due is the infinite 
satisfaction which secures the salvation of man (bk. ii. chs x 
and xiv.). * * 

Tlie analogy between this theory and that of a 
ransom to Satan is obvious. In each case man’s 
deliverance is secured by the acceptance, on the 
part of the one whose rights need to be conserved, 
of a substitute which he considers an equivalent in 
value. But, in the former case, it is the devil 
whose rights need to be protected ; in the latter, 
it is God. In the former case, again, the satisfac- 
tion which is offered, while great in value, is not 
necessarily infinite, since Satan, as creature, is 
himself a limited being, whereas in the latter case 
it is the essence of the theory that the satisfaction 
rendered should he of infinite value. So far as the 
infinity of Christ enters into the former theory, it 
is as an element in the deception which is practised 
upon Satan. Had he perceived our Lord’s Divinity, 
he would never have consented to the substitution. 
Humanity was the bait, Divinity the hook, on 
which Satan was caught. In Anselm’s theory, 
on the otiier hand, it is Divinity which gives the 
atoning sacrifice of Christ the priceless worth in 
God’s eyesi through which alone man’s redemption 
is made possible. 

There is so much in Anselm’s theory which, from 
our modem point of view, is fanciful and unreal 
that it is easy to overlook its true significance in 
the history of doctrine. This is to be found in its 
clear perception of the fact that that which gives 
value to the death of Christ is not its penal quality 
as suffering, but its moral quality as obedience. 
Christ is not punished for our sins, as in the later 
Penal Theo^ ; His death is rather a precious gift 
brought to God, having its value in the spirit of 
self-sacrifice by which it is inspired. Thus, in 
spite of the later connexion between Anselm’s 
theo^ and that of the Beformers, the two belong 
to distinct types. Anselm’s theory, as M^negoz^ 
has rightly shown, is a development of the sacri- 
ficial theory of the Epistle to the Hebrews, and 
has close points of contact with the later ethical 
satisfaction theories. The Reformers, on the other 
hand, reject the alternative, which is the major 
premiss of Anselm’s argument, and deny that satis- 
faction can ever be admitted as a substitute for 
penalty. This fundamental difference has been ob- 
scured by the familiar usage which classes Anselm’s 
and the Reformation theories together as theories 
of satisfaction. 


Few treatises of equal length have exercised so great an 
influence on the history of thought as the Cur Deus Homo. 
Apart from its influence in Protestantism, of which we shall 
^eak presently, it provided the theoretical basis for the prac- 
tice of indulgences, which in Anselm’s time had already begun 
to assume substantial proportions. Through the death of 
Christ, there is laid up a store of supererogatory merit which 
18 available for the remission of the penalties incurred for sins 
committed after bi^tism. The administration of this deposit 
18 entrusted to the Ohuroh, and is exercised by her through the 
penitential system. The whole conception of works of super- 
erogation, which fills so great a rdle in the theology of the 
later Roman Catholicism, has its most signal illustration in the 
of Christ. What Christ dhd in voluntarily submitting to 
a death vjiich was not His due, gives an example which the 
saints are to imitate, who thus by their good works increase the 
store of merit which the Master has begun. 

In the later Roman Catholic theology the theory 
1 Op. cte. p. 231 ; cf- p. 287. 
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of Anselm is modified at two points. In the first 
place, the conception of supererogatory merit is 
extended beyoncf Christ’s death to take in His life 
of service. In the second place, the principle of 
strict equivalence, so fundamental to Anselm, is 
abandoned in favour of a theory which makes the 
efficacy of the Atonement depend upon the gracious 
acceptance of God rather than upon its own inher- 
ent merit. The first of these changes meets us in 
the theology of Thomas Aquinas ; ^ the second is 
characteristic of the Scotist theology, and gives 
rise to the so-called Acceptilation Theory of the 
Atonement.* Both changes have their parallels 
in the theology of Protestantism. 

Contrasting the theology of the Roman with that 
of the Greek Church, we are struck by the greater 
prominence of the legalistic element in the former. 
The older realistic conception of salvation is not 
denied ; it is, indeed, the assumption of the later 
development, but its significance is altered. Bap- 
tism and the Eucharist lose their central position 
as the sacraments par excellence, and become part 
of a complicated system in which penance and indul- 
gence are the controlling elements. The Eucharist 
is no longer, as in the Greek Church, a mystic rite 
through which we become partakers of the incor- 
ruptible nature of the Divine Christ; it is the 
repetition of the sacrifice of Christ upon the cross, 
and a means of increasing the store of merit which 
is available for the remission of sins. 

Yet here, again, we must beware of too hasty 
generalizations. In the Roman Church, as in the 
Greek, many points of view were represented, and 
no single type of thought adequately expresses the 
wealth of teaching which its theologians present. 
In the theory of Scotus, as in the earlier teaching 
of Gregory of Nazianzus, we have a recognition 
of principles which reach their full development 
in the Governmental Theory of the Atonement. 
Abelard, in his commentary on Romans,® antici- 
pates, with a clearness which is remarkable, the 
later Moral Influence Theories ; while in the writ- 
ings of the mystics, as in Origen’s teaching of 
old, all external media fall away, and salvation is 
sought and found in the immediate vision of God.”* 

5. The Atonement in the older Protestant theo- 
logy. — Great as is the importance of the doctrine 
of the Atonement in Catholic theology, its import- 
ance in Protestantism is even greater. To the 
Catholic theologian the Atonement forms the basis 
of the whole system of ecclesiastical machineiy 
upon which man’s salvation is supposed to depend. 
To the Protestant it is his warrant for rejecting 
this machinery as superfluous. Through the atone- 
ment of Jesus Christ the price of man’s redemp- | 
tion has been paid once for all, and henceforth 
nothing remains but to appropriate the benefits of 
this accomplished salvation through faith. 

The central importance thus given to the doc- 
trine appears in the language by which it is de- 
scribed. In Protestantism the Atonement and 
redemption are frequently used as synonyms. 
Thus the Westminster Confession (iii. 6) speaks 
of the elect who have * fallen in Adam ’ as being i 
‘ redeemed by Christ,’ whereas the context makes 
it plain that the reference is to the Atonement, j 

1 Quoist XLViii. art. i.: ‘ From the beginning’ of his conception 
Christ merited eternal salvation for us.’ Cf. the following con- 
text, where the merit of the life is contrasted with the merit of 
the death. 

2 i.e. the theory that Christ’s death owed its efficacy, not to 
any inherent value which constituted it an exact equivalent for 
the punishment due from man, but to the good pleasure of God, 
who was graciously pleased to acc^t it. On Scotus’s view of 
the Atonement, cf. Seeberg, Die Theol. dee Johannes Duns 
Seotus, Leipzig, 1900, p. 281 n. 

8 iii. 22-26. To Abelard the Cross is the supreme revelation 
of the love of God, and the means through which a correq)ond- ! 
ing love is brought about in roan. | 

* On the doctrine of the Atonement in the theology of modem 
Boman Catholicism, cf. Oxenham, op. ett. pp. 271-300. ! 


G. B. Stevens’ work, entitled T/te Christian Doctrine 
of Salvation, is really, as an analysis of its contents 
shows, a treatise on the doctrine of the Atonement ; 
and James Denney, in The Atonement and the 
Modern Mind (London, 1903), says of the Atone- 
i ment that 

* for those who recognise it at all it is Christianity in brief ; it 
concentrates in itself, as in a germ of infinite potency, all that 
the wisdom, power, and love of God mean in relation to sinful 
men * (p. 2). So much is this the case that, ‘ when we speak of 
the Atonement and the modern mind, we are really speaking of 
the modern mind and the Christian religion ’ (i&-). 

No doubt it is true that not all Protestants carry 
their emphasis so far. Where the mystic concep- 
tion of Christianity is made prominent, the older 
Greek thought, in which incarnation is the central 
reality, lives on. Thus, to Luther, as to Athanasius 
and to St. John, the death of Christ is only the cul- 
mination of that self-identification with humanity 
through which we are freed from our bondage into 
the glorious liberty of the children of God. In 
Christ we see the revelation of the gracious Father, 
and are conscious of our own adoption as sons. In 
Christ we see our present Deliverer, the One who 
has fought the battle against sin and death and 
come off' victor, and with whom even now we may 
live and reign in heavenly places. Important as 
are the sufferings of Christ on our behalf — and no 
one knew how to paint more vividly than Luther 
the pain and tears of the Redeemer — they are only 
a part of a work of redemption which is as varied 
and many-sided as humanity’s needs. ^ 

This recognition of the wider aspect of Christ’s 
redeeming work has never been altogether absent 
from Protestant theology. If there were no other 
cause, the Bible itself would have conmelled a 
wider outlook. Yet, almost from the first, the 
death of Christ became the central point upon 
which the thought of Protestantism was fixed, 
and in which the redeeming love of God was seen 
supremely manifested. This central position was 
due to the fact that it was interpreted not as satis- 
faction, but as punishment, and hence given a 
substitutionairy significance even greater than that 
attributed to it in the Anselmic theory. 

We may illustrate this changed point of view in the case of 
Calvin. Calvin, like Luther, takes over many of the presuppo- 
sitions of the Anselmic view. While denying any absolute 
necessity on God’s part for the death of Christ, he holds with 
Anselm that, if man is to be redeemed, it must be through the 
Incarnation and its resulting Atonement. This is necessary 
because of the infinite guilt of man’s sin, which has so ‘ utterly 
alienated’ mankind from the Kingdom of Heaven that 'none 
but a person reaching to God can be the medium of restoring 
peace’ (Jtist. ti. xii. 1). Such an efficient Mediator is found in 
the Person of Christ alone, the Incarnate Redeemer, through 
whose atoning death the price of man’s forgiveness is paid and 
a way of salvation made open. So far Calvin, agrees with 
Anselm, but in his conception of the nature of the atoning 
work he differs from him. This he interprets not as a meritori- 
ous satisfaction accepted as a substitute for punishment, but 
as the vicarious endurance by Christ of that punishment itself. 
While Calvin denies ‘that God was ever hostile to Christ or angry 
with him,’ yet in His Divine providence He suffered His Son to 
go through the experience of those against whom God is thus 
hostile. In His own consciousness, Christ ‘bore the weight of 
the Divine anger, was smitten and afflicted, and experienced 
all the signs of an angry and avenging God ’ (ii. xvi. 11). The 
descent to hell is to Calvin no mere synonym for the experience 
of death or the entrance to the under world ,* it involves a literal 
bearing in the soul of the ‘ tortures of condemned and ruined 
man ' (ib. 10). 

In order to understand this change of emphasis, we have to 
recall Calvin’s conception of God. To Calvin, retributive justice 
is of the essence of Deity. It is not simply a question of God's 
honour, which cannot be satisfied without the obedience which 
He has commanded ; it is a question of His holiness, ■which is in 
eternal opposition to sin. God is gracious indeed, in the sense 
that He desires to forgive ; but this grace or mercy can be 
exercised only if justice is satisfied, and justice requires, in 
every case, a punishment commensurate to the sin ; hence the 
necessity for giving the death of Christ penal significance. In 
Him, God the Father has graciously provided a substitute to 

1 On Luther’s view of the Atonement, cf. Kostlin, Luthers 
Theol,, in ihrer geschichtl. Bniwichl. und ihrem inneren 
Zusammenhange^, Stuttgart, 1883, ii. i02ff. (Eng. tr. by Hay, 
The Theology of Luther, Philadelphia, ii. 888 ff.). 
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take tke place of guilty men, and so make possible a forgiveness 
which is at the same time consistent with justice. 

It would be unjust to Calvin’s views to ignore the ethical 
aspects of Christ’s suffering. Like Anselm, he refers more than 
once to the part which Christ's obedience had in bringing about 
man's salvation ; nor did this obedience begin with His death. 
In Eo 619 St. Paul teaches that the ground of pardon which 
exempts from the curse of the Law extends to the whole life of 
Christ. Prom the moment when He assumed the form of a 
servant, He began, in order to redeem us, to pay the price of 
deliverance (ii. xvi. 5). Thus, the modern conception which 
sees in the death the culmination of the life-work of Christ is 
already anticipated in the Institutes. 

In the later Calvinistic theology the close con- 
nexion between the death and the life of Christ is 
no longer maintained. The obedience of Christ is 
separated from His suffering as having a distinct 
si^ificance. It is the means through which Christ 
fulfils our righteousness, and so merits for ns the 
reward which we are ourselves unable to earn ; even 
as His death is the payment of our penalty, and so 
the means of securing our forgiveness (cf. Westm. 
Conf, viii. 5| A. A. Hodge, The Atonement, 
p. 248). 

But it is in its view of the means by which the 
connexion is made between the atoning work of 
Christ and those for whose benefit it was accom- 

E lished that Protestantism difiers most signally 
rom Catholicism. In the Calvinistic theology 
this connexion is brought about by the Divine 
decree. God who, from all eternity, foreordained 
the atonement of Christ, determined also those 
who should receive its benefits ; and in due course, 
through His Holy Spirit, creates in them the new 
life which Christ has merited by His obedience. 
Infinite as is the value of Christ’s atoning work, 
it avails for those, and for those only, for whom, 
in the Divine plan, it was determined from the 
first (see, further, art. Election). 

With the rise of Arminianism {q.v.) this doc- 
trine of limited atonement became a subiect of 
increasing protest. Men who had no dimculty 
in accepting the Calvinistic doctrine of atonement 
as substitutionary punishment shrank back ap- 
palled from the conception of an arbitrary limita- 
tion of its scope. In order to reconcile their view 
of the limited effects of the Atonement with a 
belief in the universal love of God, they took 
refuge in a theory of the will which gave man 
himself the power to accept or to reject the mercy 
offered in Christ, and hence made him the arbiter 
of his own destiny. This conception of a universal 
atonement, limited in its results by man’s freedom, 
has become characteristic of Arminian theology, 
and has not been without its influence in Calvin- 
istic circles as well. 

But the Penal Theory was subjected to even 
severer criticism by the Socinians. ^ They attacked 
the entire conception of substitutionary, punish- 
ment, which was the premiss of the traditional 
theory. According to the Bacovian Catechism 
{§ v. ch. 8), punishment and forgiveness are in- 
consistent ideas. If a man is punished, he cannot 
he forgiven, and vice versa. Under the theory of 
distributive justice, punishment, being a matter 
of the relation between individual gmlt and its 
consequences, is strictly untransferable. But if, 
for argument, it be granted that this is not the 
ease, then God is clearly unjust if, having received 
an infinite atonement, He does not forgive all. 
What kind of a God must He be, it is asked, who, 
when one drop of Christ’s blood would have suffi- 
cient value to atone for a world’s sin, yet suffered 
His own Bon to endure such needless torture?^ 

^ The Socinian ’’iew is most fully set forth in the writings of 
Paxistusand Laelius Socinus, collected in the Bibliotheca Fra- 
tram Polonarum (6 vols., Amsterdam, 1626). Its otacial state- 
ment is found in the Bacovian Catechism (1606, Eng. tr. by 
Rees, London, 1818). 

9 It is interesting to note that a similar objection was made 
by William Pynchon, a New Endand Puritan, in his Meritori- 
ous Fries of Our Belemption .(London, 1650)— a book which 


So far as their positive teaching was concerned 
the Socinians held a form of the Moral Influence 
Theory, Christ’s death being regarded as a declara- 
tion of God’s love and an incentive to lead men to 
seek salvation through Him ; but tbeir great im- 
portance is historical rather than constructive. 
It was as a result of their criticisms that Hugo 
Grotius wrote his well-known work on the Satis- 
faction of Christ, in which for the first time the 
so-called Governmental Theory of the Atonement 
found systematic expression. This theory has 
exercised so extended an influence that it needs 
careful consideration. 

Grotius himself is a’pparently unconscious of any departure 
from the traditional view. As the title of his book implies,! 
he proposes to write a defence of the orthodox view of the 
satisfaction of Christ against Socinian objections ; yet it needs 
only a superficial survey of his work to show how profoundly 
he has been influenced by the arguments which he opposes. 
He begins by denying, with Socinus, the applicability of the 
category of distributive justice to the atoning work of Christ. 
But he differs from Socinus in substituting therefor the cate- 
gory of public justice. God does not, indeed, deal with men 
as a judge, who administers strict justice in the individual 
sense, but He does deal with them as a governor who is obliged 
to conserve the interests of the common welfare. In the course 
of His rectoral justice He may relax the law if sufficient cause 
appear, provided it can be done without danger to the interests 
of public justice (ch. iii [Eng. tr. p. 72 f,]). This is what actu- 
ally happens in the atonement of Christ. Christ’s death is a 
substitute for punishment, a suffering inflicted by God and 
voluntarily accepted by Christ, which works upon men by 
moral influence (cf. pp. 107-109) in order to conserve the ends 
of righteousness. Such suffering on Christ's part is necessary, 
since forgiveness on the basis of repentance alone might be 
misinterpreted by men and lead to grave carelessness (ch. v. 
[p. 102 f.]). It is no more inconsistent with God’s justice than 
any other suffering on the part of the innocent for the guilty. 
The Socinians themselves admit that such suffering is a part 
and a consequence of our common relationship as members one 
of another (ch. iv. [pp. 82, 85}). The Governmental Theory 
simply draws the conriusion wmch naturally follows from this 
premiss. 

We have already pointed out the fact that cer- 
tain features of the Governmental Theory were 
anticipated in the Greek Church in the teaching 
of Gregory of Nazianzus. In the Latin Church 
it has its analogies both in the Scotist theory of 
the Acceptilatio and in the Moral Theory of Abe- 
lard. It agrees with the Scotist view in its denial 
that punishment is necessary to satisfy any inher- 
ent need of God’s nature. It differs from it, how- 
ever, in that it conceives God as governor, and as 
being under a constraint, as real as, if different in 
kind from, that which moved the Deity of dis- 
tributive justice. The governor, unlike the judge, 
may temper justice with mercy, but the motives 
which lead him so to temper it are never arbitrary, 
but are found in the state of society itself, of which 
he is the guardian and the ruler. The Govern- 
mental Theory agrees with the Moral Theory in 
that it conceives the nature of the Atonement as 
determined by the moral effects which it is de- 
signed to promote ; but it differs from the latter 
in the fact that the motive to which the Atone- 
ment appeals is conceived as fear rather than as 
love. In Christ’s death, men see what will be 
their fate if they do not repent, and so are moved 
to repentance and faith. 

In the extent and permanence of its influence 
upon Protestant thought the Governmental Theory 
is comparable with the Penal Theory alone. Among 
thoughtful Arminians it has practically supplanted 
the older Penal Theory, and is declared by Pro- 
fessor Miley ® to be the only theory of the Atone- 
Foster describes as *the first outbreak of the indepeudent 
spirit of Congregationalism. , . . The book was first burned 
and afterwards refuted by order of the General Court, and 
Mr, Pynchon found it convenient to return to England, where 
he died ’ {Genetic Mist, of the New England. Theology, Chicago, 
1907, p. 16 f.). 

! Defensio fidei Catholicce de saiisfactione Christi. The 
work was written in 1638, and is printed in vol. iv. of the 
Amsterdam ed. of 1679 (p. 293 ff.). An Eng. tr. by P. H. Foster 
appeared in the Bibliotheca Sacra for 1879, and was reprinted 
in Andover in 1889. 

2 Systematic Theology. New York, 1894, ii- 169. 
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ment logically consistent with Arminian principles. 
But its influence is by no means confined to Ar- 
minianism. Through Jonathan Edwards (g'-'W.) 
and his successors it has passed over into Calvinism 
and has been widely held, not only by New Eng- 
land Congregationalists, but also by the New 
School Presbyterians, with whom they have been 
closely affiliated. Albert Barnes has left on re- 
cord, in the introduction to his well-known treatise 
on the Atonement (Philadelphia, 1859, p. 4), the 
difficulty which he felt with the older form of the 
doctrine, and the relief which was afforded to his 
mind by the Governmental Theory. Those Calvin- 
ists, trained in the older orthodoxy, who have 
shared Barnes’ sense of difficulty with the legal 
categories of the older theories have commonly 
found their relief where he did.^ 

6. The Atonement in modern Protestantism. — 
With the growing acceptance of modern critical 
methods we find an increasing disposition to 
emphasize the moral and spiritual elements in the 
atonement of Christ and, in particular, to relate 
His death more closely to the life-work of which it 
forms a part. While the older theories still live on 
in Protestantism, and some of the most able expo- 
sitions both of the Penal and of the Governmental 
Theories have been written within the last half- 
century, the pre-suppositions upon which they rest 
in their older form have been gradually under- 
mined. The conception of God as a being with 
whom justice is necessary and mercy optional, 
so characteristic of the older Calvinism, has been 
largely abandoned. The notion of atonement as 
satisfying some mysterious necessity in God, apart 
from the realization of the redemptive purpose 
which Christ has revealed as His supreme aim, 
appears increasingly unsatisfactory. Even where 
tne fact of the Atonement is still heartily accepted 
and the death of Christ made central in Christian 
teaching, we find the effort to get a conception 
of it which shall relate it more closely to the 
principles and ideals that have made themselves 
controlling in other departments of Christian 
theology. 

A potent influence in bringing: about this change 
has been the new view of the Bible. It was char- 
acteristic of the older discussions of the Atonement 
that, whatever might be the particular view 
advocated, whether Legal or Governmental or 
Moral, it was identified wdthout c]^uestion with the 
teaching of the Divine word.^ With the breaking 
down of the older mechanical theories of inspira- 
tion, such an easy identification is no longer 
possible. It is clear that what we, have in the 
Bible is a series of parallel and, in part, differing 
interpretations, rather than a sinrfe consistent 
dogmatic theory; and no one of the later inter- 
pretations can claim exclusive Biblical authority 
for itself. 

The recognition of this diversity of view-point 
has sometimes been made an excuse for abandoning 
altogether the attempt to frame a consistent 
doctrine. A distinction is drawn between the fact 
of the Atonement, faith in which is essential, and 
the theory^ as to which men may differ without 
loss ; and even theologians who along other lines 
would be the first to repudiate the Koman doctrine 
of an implicit faith have, in the case of this 
particular doctrine, declared themselves frankly 

1 On the later history of the Governmental Theory, cf . Miley, 
ii, 168 f. ; F. H. Foster, Introd. to his tr. of Grotius, pp. xii- 
Ivii ; McLeod Campbell, TAe Nature of the Atonement, p. 65 ft . ; 
and esp. Park, The Atonement, Boston, 1863 ; a collection of 
Discourses and Treatises by Edwards, Smalley, Maxey, 
Emmons, Griffin, Burge, and Weeks, illustrating various 
phases of the so-called ‘Edwardean* (i.c. Governmental) 
Theor:r of the Atonement. 

*Thi8 is especially noticeable in the discussion between 
Socinus and Grotius. On either side the Biblical proof is given 
a place of central Importance. 


agnostic.^ But such an attitude, however con- 
venient as a temporary resting-place, is difficult to 
maintain for any length of time. If the Atone- 
ment is permanently to retain in Protestantism 
the stroi^ hold which it has hitherto had upon the 
faith of Christians, it must be related to the world 
of thought in which modern men are living, and 
shown to be as capable of explanation and defence 
in the moral and spiritual terms which have be- 
come controlling for our modern thought of God 
as in the legal and judicial categories so familiar 
to the older theology. It is characteristic of recent 
works on the Atonement that they attempt such a 
re-translation. This attempt is not confined to the 
members of any particular party or school of 
thought. It is as noticeable in the case of those 
who still hold the substance of the older theories 
as in those who reject them. An example in point 
is R. W. Dale’s well-known treatise on The Atone^ 

Dale’s hook is interesting as the most serious 
effort which has been made in recent times to 
retain a penal significance in the death of Christ, 
while avoiding the artificiality and legalism of the 
older statements. It is not easy to give a brief 
account of the author’s discussion, but the essence 
of it consists in the fact that he conceives the 
death of Christ as the suffering justly inflicted 
upon Christ as the voluntary representative and 
head of the race, in order to satisfy the eternal 
law of righteousness which is one in essence with 
the will of God. 

‘The only conception of punishment,* he writes (p. 38S), 
‘which satisfies our strongest and most definite moral con- 
victions, and which corresponds to the place it occupies both in 
the organisation of society and in the moral order of the 
universe, is that which represents it as pain and loss inflicted 
for the violation of a law.’ 

If the older theologians were at fault in their 
treatment of the Atonement, it was not, says 
Dale, in their insistence upon the penal element in 
Christ’s sufterings, but in their arbitrary limitation 
of its effects, and, above all, in their failure to give 
adequate expression to the moral and spiritual side 
of the relationship which constitutes Him, not only 
the substitute, but the head and representative of 
the race (p. 433). 

Even more striking, as an example of the effort 
to translate an older theory into modern terms, is 
Scott Lidgett’s suggestive book, The Spiritual 
Principle of the Atonement, as a Satisfaction made 
to Goa for Sins of the Worlds Lidgett agrees with 
Dale in his conception of the nature of punishment, 
but he differs from him in finding the necessity for 
penal satisfaction in the very nature of fatherhood 
itself. 

‘Of course,' writes Lidgett (p. 268), ‘the magnanimity of 
fatherly love raises it above the treasuring up and the exact 
vindication of merely personal wrongs. But, in the case of 
true fatherhood, what is personal stands for something that is 
more than personal. In dealing with a disobedient and 
rebellious child, the father has to do justice to his own 
character and will as an authority over the child— an authority 
representing the ideal of what the child should become, and 
guiding him on the way to its realisation. He has to assert the 
sanctity of the law which has been broken, and to secure its 
recognition. He has to bring home to the child the conscious- 
ness of wrongdoing. AH this is the work of punishment. It is 
most truly in the interests of the child himself. . . . The punish- 
ment which has been inflicted by the father is made tlie very 
means of uttering the conversion of the child.’ 

Both Lidgett and Dale, in common with the 
older Protestant writers on the Atonement, agree 
that that which gives the death of Christ its saving 
power is its penal quality, or, in other words, the 
suffering which Christ endured as our substitute 
or representative. This principle is, however, 

1 So Horton, in Faith and Criticism, New York, 1893, p. 
187 ff. ; cf. Dale, loe. dt. 8 ; Scott Lidgett, 490 ft. 

2 The Congr^ational IJnioa Lecture lor 1876, 14th ed,, 
London, 1892. 

8 27th Fernley Lecture, July 1897, 3rd ed., London, 1902. 
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challenged by an increasing number of writers, who 
deny that there is anything reden^tiye in suffer- 
ing as such, and find the essence of Christ’s atoning 
work in its moral quality as obedience. We may 
illustrate this position in the case of two works 
which have exercised a potent influence upon 
recent English thought concerning the Atone- 
ment. The first is McLeod Campbell’s Nature 
of the Atonement the second, Horace Bushnell’s 
Vioanotts Sacrifice.^ 

Campbell’s interest, as the title of his book 
implies, centres in the question of the nature of 
the Atonement, or, in other words, the question, 
What is the quality in Christ’s sufferings and 
death which gives them value for God and fits 
them to promote the redemptive ends which they 
are designed to serve ? The older Protestant theo- 
logy, both in its Penal and in its Governmental 
form, found this atoning quality in the pain of 
Christ’s sufferings considered as pain. In the 
Penal Theory this pain was regarded as satisfying 
a demand in the Divine nature itself j in the 
Governmental Theory, as necessary to provide an 
example to influence men. Neither of these 
answers seems to Campbell satisfactory. The 
Penal Theory is unsatisfactory, since it interposes 
between man and God an obstacle which is unreal. 
The Governmental Theory is unsatisfactory, since 
the motive on which it relies, being that of fear 
rather than that of love, is inadequate to produce 
that spiritual transformation which it is the object 
of the theory to secure. Both failures are due to 
the lack of a consistent application of the Biblical 
principle concerning the condition of forgiveness. 
This condition, according to Campbell, is repent- 
ance, and repentance alone. The difficulty in the 
way of God’s forgiving sin is not that there is any 
barrier on His part to be cleared away which 
penitence cannot remove, but that, as a matter of 
fact, men do not truly repent ; and this, in turn, is 
due to the fact that no motive has yet been brought 
to bear upon them strong enough to overcome their 
existing sinful habits and desires. In this con- 
dition of things Campbell finds the key to the true 
nature of the Atonement. What is necessaiy, if 
mankind is to be saved, is that some man shall be 
found who shall estimate at its full heinousness 
the significance of human sin, shall accept in fiilial 
reverence and submission the consequences in 
suffering and pain which this sin has inevitably 
brought in ifcs train, and so shall set in motion 
those moral influences by which other men, follow- 
ing his example, shall be drawn to a like repent- 
ance. This is what^ happens in the atonement of I 
Christ. In the spirit in which He met His suffer - 1 
ing and death we have the supreme revelation of 
the true attitude which man should take toward ! 
sin. Christy on the cross identifies Himself by i 
sympathy with suffering humanity. He utters in 
reverent submission His Amen to God’s judgment 
of sin, and so, for the first time, exhibits in the 
most impressive way the condition upon whose 
fulfilment alone forgiveness depends (p. 117). 

OampbeU's critics have objected that in substituting for the 
Older doctnne of vicarious punishment his newer teachino- con- 
ceramg vicarious repentance, he has simply replaced one diffi. 
culty by another. They argue that the concep to of vicarious 
pemtence IS no easier to hqld than that of vicarious punish- 
ment indeed, it is less easy, since repentance as a personal act 
of the individual is stnctly untransferable, whereas punishment, 
o conceivably be visited upon a 
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substitute. Such a criticism, however, does not touch Ca 


bell s main contention. He is not concerned primarily with the 


1 TU Nature of the Atonement in delation to Remissiom 
Shmand Eternal Life^, London, 1886. < 

a Fwan’ows SacHJice grounded in Pnnciplee inUrpreU 
hy Btman Analogies, 2 vols,, New York, 1891. 


tains to be repentance pure and simple, and in this contention 
he has been followed by not a few leading writers on the 
doctrine who differ from him at other points.i 

To the question how the penitence of Christ avails 
for others, Campbell has a very simple answer. It 
is by the moral influence of His example. There 
is in every one of us the conviction that we ought 
to repent if only we knew how. In Christ we have 

E resented to us the ideal penitent. As He identi- 
es Himself with our sin, so in faith and trust 
we identify ourselves with His repentance, and 
through this self-identification there is gradually 
wrought in us that moral transformation which 
enables us in our turn to repeat Christ’s supreme 
condemnation of sin, and so to enjoy that full 
forgiveness which God is ever ready to grant to 
genuine repentance (p. 153). 

This conception of the death of Christ, as 
primarily efficacious through the moral influence 
which it exerts uj^on those who witness it, finds 
classic expression in the second of the books re- 
ferred to, Bushnell’s Vicarious Sacrifice. The 
problem which Bushnell sets himself to solve is 
that of the possibility and the nature of substitu- 
tion in religion ; and the conclusion to which he 
comes is that in the case of a moral and spiritual 
religion, like Christianity, this is possible only in 
the sphere of the moral and spiritual relationships, 
of which the family rather than the law-court or 
the civil government gives us the most helpful 
example. In love, Bushnell discovers a vicarious 
principle, involving, on the one hand, the self- 
identification of the lover with the object loved, 
and, on the other, a corresponding transformation 
of the one loved through the response of his spirit 
to the new moral influences of which he is thus 
made the subject. He illustrates this principle in 
the case of motherhood, of friendship, and of 
patriotism, and finds in it the revelation of a 
universal law which goes back, in the last analysis, 
to God Himself. All good beings, he maintains, 
are in the principle of vicarious sacrifice (i. 53), 
and a cross is in God’s perfections from eternity 
(L 73). 

Upon the fact of this l?iw of sacrifice, valid both 
for God and for man, Bushnell bases his doctrine 
of the Atonement. In the sufferings and death of 
Christ the Holy God identifies Himself in sympathy 
with the sins and sufferings of His human children, 
feels in His own experience the burden of the pain- 
ful consequences which have been brought upon 
theni by tneir misdeeds, and through the revelation 
of His self-sacrificing love calls forth on their part 
that corresponding love for Him which makes 
possible their for^yenesa and ultimate restoration. 
All the old sacrificial gambols which are so deeply 
inwrought into the NT language and which were 
so efficacious in the older revival preaching are, 
according to Bushnell, simply symbolical ways of 
illustrating this profound truth (L 449 ff.). 

In contrast to the theory ol McLeod Campbell, where em- 
phasis is laid on the value for God of Christ’s sufferings, that of 
Bushnell is sometimes described as purely subjective (so, most 
wcently, by Stevens in his Christian Doctrine of Salvation). 
There is a certain jjlausibility in this description, in that in 
Bushnell’s case, as in that of Abelard before him, interest 
c^tres in the man ward rather than the God ward aspect of 
Chnst s work ; but, if by the term ‘ subjective ' it is meant to 
desonbe a theory which conceives it possible to express the full 
significance of Christ’s^ work in terms of human experience 
alone, the characterization is plainly misleading. To Bushnell, 
as well as to Campbell, the Atonement is a matter which con- 
cerns God as wen as man, and that which gives Christ’s suffer- 
ings their redemptive power is the fact that in the form of a 
hun^n experience they reveal to us what from the beginning 
has been God’s own attitude towards human sin.2 


1 B. 0. Moberly and W. L. Walker. 

^The Godward aspect of the Atonement is more fully de- 
veloped m vol. ii. of the Vicarious Sacrifice. Here Bushnell 
propounds a theory of the Divine self -propitiation through 
suffering m which the analogy of human experience is used to 
Illustrate the nature of God's attitude towards sin. The volume, 
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Both Bushnell and Campbell are concerned 
primarily with the Atonement as it aftects the 
relation between God and the individual ; but, 
from the first, it has been recognized that the work 
of Christ has a larger meaning. It was designed 
not simply to save individuals, but to redeem 
humanity, and has as its result the establishment 
of the Kingdom of God among men. One of the 
most striking features of modern thought regard- 
ing the Atonement is its emphasis on this wider 
social significance. Apart from the Governmental 
Theory, to which we have already alluded, this 
emphasis takes two forms. The first, which is more 
prominently represented among Anglican theo- 
logians, regards the Church as an institution, as 
the continuation of the Incarnation, and emphasizes 
the connexion between the Atonement and the 
Sacraments. The second, more ethical in its con- 
ception of salvation, takes its departure from the 
social nature of personality, and finds the primary 
object of Christas death in the creation of a com- 
munity in which the bond of union is the accept- 
ance of his principle of self-sacrificing love. We 
may take Moberly’s suggestive book on Atone- 
ment and Personality ^ as an example of the first 
type, and Ritschl's Justification and Reconcilia- 
tion 2 as an example of the second. 

So far as his conception of the Atonement itself 
is concerned, Moberly agrees with Campbell in 
finding its essence in penitence (p. 110). Like 
Campbell, he maintains that a perfect repentance, 
if it could be found, would constitute an adeq^uate 
atonement. Like Campbell, again, he denies that 
such repentance is possible to man alone. But 
what is not possible for man alone is possible for 
the God-man. In the sinless Christ we have one 
in whom God’s ideal for humanity has been for the 
first time realized, and in His perfect obedience 
and penitence an adequate atonement for the sin 
of humanity has at last been made. 

But how are the benefits of the Atonement to 
be imparted to others ? It is at this point that 
Moberly finds Campbell’s view inadequate. The 
moral influence on which Campbell relies he finds 
not enough. There must be a real identity, if the 
atonement which Christ makes is to be really ours 
(p. 405). This identity Moberly secures through 
his doctrine of the ELoly Spirit. In the Spirit, 
Christ Himself enters humanity and becomes the 
basis of its higher life. 

* The Spirit of the Incarnate Christ, [is] made, through the 
Incarnation, the Spirit of Man ’ (p. 203). ‘ He is the subjective 
realization within, and as, ourselves, of the Christ who was firat 
manifested objectively and externaJly, for our contemplation 
and love, in G^ilee and on the Cross. He is more and more, as 
the Christian consummation is approached, the Spirit within 
ourselves of Righteousness and Truth, of Life and of Love. He is 
more, indeed, than within us. He is the ultimate consumma- 
tion of ourselves ’ Q). 204). Only through this indwelling Spirit 
who is * Christ in the man ’ 227) is it possible to realize, what 
true personality means. 

But where and how do we actually find this 
mysterious union realized among men ? Moberly 
answers — ^in the Church. In organized Christi- 
anity with its sacramental system we find the 
sphere and instrument of the Spirit’s influence, 
nay, more, the Spirit Himself become incarnate in 
the lives of living men. 

* The Church, then, is, in fact, the Spirit of Christ, communi- 
cated to the spirits of those who recognize, and believe in. His 
Person and work ; it is the disciples of Christ, made Christian 
in very deed by participation in the Spirit of Christ ’ (p. 259). 

Like Moberly, Bitschl emphasizes the social 
significance of the Atonement ; but, in place of the 
mystic bond of an identity of nature mediated 
which was composed eight years after the first, was originally 
designed to take the place of its third and fourth sections, but 
the advice of friends led to the abandonment of the plan, and 
the two versions stand side by side as vols, i. and ii. 

1 London, 1901. 

3 Die christliche Lehre wn der Rechtfertiguna und Versohn- 
ung, 8 vols., Bonn, 1870-74 ; Srd ed. 1888-89 [Eng. tr. of vol. 
iii, by Mackintosh and Macaulay, Edinburgh, 1900]. 


through the Sacraments, he puts the ethical con- 
ception of community of purpose. According to 
Bitschl, the purpose of God is not primarily the 
salvation of individuals as such, but their union in 
the redeemed society of the Kingdom of God. But 
this is possible only as there is revealed to men an 
I end at once simple enough and far-reaching enough 
to transcend all legal and limited ideals, and re- 
inforced by motive ;power strong enough to secure 
its inner appropriation in spite of every obstacle. 
Such a revelation is given to us in the life-work of 
Christ. In him we see One whose life was domi- 
nated from the beginning to the end by the principle 
of trust in God and love for others, and who, in 
this trust and love, found a power able to make 
Him victor over obstacles otherwise insuperable. 
As such a moral conqueror, He becomes to others 
the pledge of the possibility of like victory in their 
case, if only they in turn accept His life-purpose in 
similar love and trust. 

This is the meaning of Kitschl’s much-discussed 
teaching concerning the Church as the object of 
the Divine justification (vol. iii. ch. ii. 20 [Eng. tr. 
p. 108 ff.]). By this he means not simply that the 
life of faith, upon which the Reformers based their 
assurance of the forgiveness of sins, carries with it 
inevitably devotion to that universal purpose of 
love which Jesus has revealed as the will of the 
Father ; he means that the experience of forgive- 
ness itself is possible only as a man makes Jesus* 
wider social purpose his own. The life of trust 
and the life of service are not two independent 
elements in the Christian life; they are two as- 
pects of one and the same experience. As Jesus 
fulfilled His own true relation to His Father 
through His willingness to suffer even death itself 
for the sake of His brothers, so His disciples in 
their turn realize their true relation to their Father 
by following Him in like devotion. 

It is in the li^t of this conception that we are 
to understand Bitschrs view of the Atonement. 
In his chapter on the ‘Person and Life-work of 
Christ’ (ch. vi.) he criticizes the older Protestant 
treatment of the work of Christ on the ground that 
it separates things’ which belong together. It 
contrasts the sufferings and death of Christ, as an 
evidence of His humiliation, with His resurrection 
and second advent, as the proof of His exaltation. 
But, according to Bitschl, this contrast is mislead- 
ing. The priestly work of Christ is not something 
j apart from His kingly work — a condition which 
|- must be fulfilled in order that that may be accom- 
plished. It is itself an element in that moral 
i victory over sin and death which evidences His 
Divine power and constitutes Him the world’s 
Redeemer. The sufferings of Christ have not 
merely ethical value as a price paid by Christ to 
God for the redemption of man. They have religi- 
ous value as a revelation of God’s purpose towards 
man, and, above all, as an assurance of that Divine 
power which is able to make man the victor over 
the worst foes. As such a revelation, they are 
harmonious with His whole life-work — a necessary 
condition of the accomplishment of His purpose, 
namely, the establishment of God’s Kingdom 
among men.^ 

So we see the latest German thought about 
the Atonement turning back to the point of view 
of the earliest Greek theology, and trying to gain 
a conception of Christ’s redemption which mall 
represent it less as a single act performed once for 
all in the death upon the cross than as the natural 
outworking and consummation of the meaning and 
purpose of His entire life. 

1 In his suggestive book, The CroM and the Kingdom^ as 
viewed hy Christ Sirmelf and in the Light of Evolution 
(Edinburgh, 1902), W. L. Walker follows Eitschl in bringing out 
the close connexion between the Atonement and the j^ngdom 
ofGodCcf. esp. p. 271if.). 
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7. Summary and conclusion. — As we look back 
over the history which we have thus briefly passed 
in review, we are struck by the great variety of 
opinion represented in our survey.^ Whether we 
consider the Atonement from the point of view of 
its nature, its object, its necessity, or the means 
by which it is made practically effective in men’s 
lives, we find differences of view so striking as to 
make any attempt at harmony seem hopeless. 
The atoning character of Christ’s death is now 
found in its penal quality as suffering, now in its 
ethical character as obedience. It is represented 
now as a ransom to redeem men from Satan, now 
as a satisfaction due to the honour of God, now as 
a penalty demanded by His justice. Its necessity 
is grounded now in the nature of things, and, again, 
is explained as the result of an arrangement due to 
God’s mere good pleasure or answering His sense 
of fitness. The means by which its benefits are 
mediated to men are sometimes mystically con- 
ceived, as in the Greek theology of the Sacrament ; 
sometimes legally, as in the Protestant formula of 
imputation ; and, still again, morally and spiritu- 
ally, as in the more personal theories of recent 
Protestantism. Surveying differences so extreme, 
one might well be tempted to ask, with some 
recent critics, whether, indeed, we have here to do 
with an essential element in Christian doctrine, or 
simply with a survival of primitive ideas whose 
presence in the Christian system constitutes a per- 
plexity rather than an aid to faith. 

Yet, such an opinion, however natural, would 
be misleading. The differences which we have dis- 
cussed are not greater than may be paralleled in the 
case of every other Christian doctrine. When we 
isolate any doctrine from its environment, it is 
easy to represent it as a record of inconsistencies 
and contradictions ; but, when we look below the 
surface and consider the underlying causes of the 
changes in question, we find it necessary to revise 
so superficial a judgment. These causes have to 
do with the conception of God and of His relations 
in the world. Where God is conceived, as in the 
old Greek theology, in physical or metaphysical 
terms, as the absolute Spirit, immutable and in- 
corruptible,^ who saves man by making him par- 
taker of his own immortal life, the Atonement 
necessarily becomes a mere incident in the life of 
the Incarnate One, and the type of thought repre- 
sented by Athanasius is the result. Where, as in 
the theology of Koman Catholicism and the earlier 
Protestantism, God is conceived primarily as 
Governor or Judge, dealing with men in terms of 
justice, either private or public, legal phraseology 
becomes the natural expression of religious faith, 
^d the various substitutionary theories, whether 
in the form of satisfaction or of penalty, are the 
result. Where, on the other hand, as in modem 
times, the ethical and spiritual categories are con- 
trolling, the Atonement will in like manner be 
given an ethical and spiritual interpretation ; and 
the various questions as to its nature, its necessity, 
and its effects will be answered along the lines 
followed by the later Protestant writers whom we 
have passed in review. The attitude which one 
will take towards any of the specific questions 
under discussion will be determined in the last 
analysis by his answer to the underlying question, 
Which of these general ways of conceiving God is, 
on the whole, most adequate to express the Chris- 
tian view ? 
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EXPIATION AND ATONEMENT (Egyp- 
tian). — No certain trace of any rite or ceremony 
analogous to the Sem. atonement-sacrifice {kip- 
picrim) or the Gr. piacular expiation can he found 
in Egyp. religion so long as it was uninfluenced 
by Sem. observances. The close connexion with 
Palestine, which began in the time of the XVIIIth 
and reached its hei^t under the XIXth and XXth 
dynasties, resulted in the temporary introduction 
of many Sem. deities into the Egyp. pantheon; 
and with them, no doubt, came many Sem. re- 
ligious observances, among them that of the 
atonement-sacrifice. But the anti-Semitic feeling, 
which was brought about by the national resist- 
ance to the Assyrians in the 8th and 7th cent. 

B. C., resulted in the expulsion of the Sem. deities, 
at any rate from the ofi&cial pantheon ; and with 
them went their cult-observances. ^ Any trace 
which may he found of the kippUrtm-rite in E^pt 
is probably to be regarded as of this Sem. origin 
(as was certainly the rite of burnt-offering), and 
dating from this period of Sem. religious influence. 
The Egyp. conception of sacrifice does not seem to 
have included any idea of expiation for sin. The 
Egyptian placed fruit, cakes, and cooked meat on 
a mat before the painted and robed figure of his 
deity, and burnt incense before it, in order to feed 
him, please him, and ward ofl[* his wrath in case 
the olferer had offended him by doing something 
wrong. But this idea of wrong-doing was probably 
rather that of crime than of sin- The Egyptian 
does not seem to have had the same idea of sin as 
the Semite, and the sin-offering was, therefore, 
probably unknown to him originally. When he 
sacrificed from fear of the Divine wrath, it was 
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because he had committed a crime ‘ against the 
king’s peace’ or that of the god, not because he 
had ‘sinned’ in the Bab. and Jewish sense, or 
even in the less emphasized Greek sense. Wicked- 
ness for him was a sin against society rather than 
against God. But the gods would punish such 
wickedness, and so were propitiated, if necessary, 
by pacifying sacrifices. H. K. Hall. 

EXPIATION AND ATONEMENT (Greek). 
— The word ‘ atonement ’ belongs to Christian theo- 
logy, and inevitably suggests that conception of 
sin audits remedy which is peculiar to Christianity. 
Writers on the religion of Greece have either 
omitted any distinct treatment of this topic, or 
have discussed it (like Nagelsbach, Homer, Theol, 
and Die nachhomer, The<Aogie des griech, Volks- 
glaubens) from the Christian standpoint. Yet, if 
‘ sin ’ be used as a general term for conduct which 
tends to destroy the natural bond between man 
and his god, and which consequently is followed 
by manifestations of Divine angler, it is possible to 
discuss the conception of sin in Greek religion ; 
and by a similarly broad definition we may speak 
of expiation for sin as that process by which the 
sin is removed, the anger of the god appeased, and 
the natural relation of god and man restored. In 
the present article sin is treated only in so far as 
is necessary to make clear the remedy for it. 
Further, the special rites for appeasing Divine anger 
will be treated in the art. Propitiation (Greek). 

Some ethical content is almost inevitably con- 
nected with our conception of sin and its expiation. 
In Greece, however, defilement (/>t/a<r/4a), which 
may have nothing to do with a man’s moral con- 
duct, was frequently regarded as the cause of 
Divine anger. Although we must assume that 
rites of purification had originally no moral content, 
yet no sharp line was ever drawn between physical, 
ritual, and moral purity, and it is necessary 
to consider the expiation of sin by rites of this 
character. Again, any disregard of what is due to 
the gods is an exhibition of man’s neglect or self- 
assertion, which may be considered as sin against 
the gods. Such acts are a Itse-majesU demanding 
punishment, though sometimes the latter may at 
feast be lessened by expiatory rites. It will be 
noted that this conception of sin goes with the 
belief in the gods as Divine rulers, which is empha- 
sized in the Homeric poems. Thirdly, the time 
came when morality so far rested on a religious 
basis that transgression of moral principles was 
punished by the gods. To break a moral law be- 
came a sin against the gods when the sanctions of 
religion were added to morality — in other words, 
when it became the function of the gods to punish 
wrong-doing. At this point, and perhaps only at 
this point, the Greeks clearly recognized the con- 
nexion between morality and religion. The cer- 
tainty of Divine punishment for sin was emphasized 
in their literature from Homer to Plutarch ; and, 
if the moral ideas were often different from ours, 
or if religion did not enforce - all the precepts of 
Greek morality, the fact remains that the sinful- 
ness of immorality was generally recognized. As 
to the Divine punishment of sin there was no 
doubt ; whether expiation had any utility for the 
sinner was a question not so easily answered. 

It appears that the expiation of sin must be 
considered from these three standpoints : (a)‘ the 
purification from the taint of evil, (6) the allaying 
of Divine anger caused by intentional or uninten- 
tional disregard of what is due to the gods, and (c) 
the restoration of a man who has transgressed 
some moral law to harmony with the gods. The 
emphasis on these points of view varies, but from 
Homer onward they are all three present. 

I. Pre-Homeric period. — For the period which 


precedes that in which the Homeric poems were 
composed our knowledge of religion has made some 
progress in recent years, but not sufficient to shed 
much light on the present question. All that we 
can affirm with any confidence is that the early 
Greeks, like other primitive peoples, undoubtedly 
practised rites to drive away evil spirits, and that 
from these rites arose many later practices, the 
object of which was to remove some taint of evil. 
In so far as the evil was the cause of Divine anger 
and separated men from communion with the gods, 
it may perhaps be called ‘ sin,’ and its removal the 
expiation of sin. The idea that evil itself is a 
substance which can be absorbed in a specially pre- 
pared fleece {Acbs KcbdLov), or removed by some potent 
cleansing material like blood or clay, or instilled 
into a person who can bear it out of the city, is 
perhaps nearer to the facts than is our thought of 
evil spirits. In a period much later than the one 
under consideration, the Thargeliay a festival of 
Apollo at Athens, included a peculiar rite in which 
one or two men {<pdpjimKOL) were first fed at the 
public expense, then beaten with branches and 
leeks, and finally put to death. The connexion 
with Apollo was not very marked ; it seems rather 
to be an ancient rite which had to do with the 
safety of the ripening crop. Nor does it presuppose 
the Divine anger, though doubtless more stress was 
laid on such a ceremony in time of famine or pesti- 
lence, when men felt that their gods were angry 
with them. It was primarily a means of removing 
any taint of evil which might bring danger to men 
or destruction to their ripening crops. Because 
rites of this character were out of line with the 
development of Greek religion from Homer onward, 
it is perhaps safe to regard them as survivals from 
a very early period. In themselves they shed little 
light on the present question, except as they indi- 
cate that men feared the possible anger of their 
gods, and possessed means to remove the cause of 
such anger, if not to allay the anger itself. Still 
these rites of riddance (diroTp67rata) must be taken 
into account as the source of later purificatory 
rites, and perhaps as the starting-point of propitia- 
tory sacrifice. 

2 . In the Homeric poems. — In contrast with the 
earlier ages, for which the evidence is largely based 
on inference, the picture of religion in the Homeric 
poems is clear cut and reasonably complete. But, 
strange as it may appear at first sight, while the 
account of sin and its punishment is definite enough, 
there is no mention of rites of expiation, no word 
for ‘ expiation ’ or ‘ atonement, ’ nor even any distinct 
form of worship designed to propitiate the anger of 
the gods. Any direct reference to sin as a sort of 
defilement demanding purification — a taint danger- 
ous because it invites either evil spirits or the 
wrath of the greater gods — is avoided. It is true 
that Agamemnon’s army purified themselves after 
the plague which Apollo sent {II. i. 313 f.), and 
that, after the death of the suitors, Odysseus purified 
his palace with fire and sulphur {Od. xxii. 481-494) ; 
in the same spirit. Hector feared to approach the 
gods with the stain of battle on his hands {H. vi. 
266). In none of these cases, however, is it clear 
that the defilement was itself a possible cause of 
Divine anger. 

But, while the view of sin as a defilement is 
avoided, the place of sin in the economy of the 
world is definitely given. The gods are supreme 
rulers, governing the world in accordance with 
moral principles ; any slight to their dignity is sin, 
and any infraction of the moral law they uphold is 
sin. And sin, i.e. such action as provokes the 
anger of the gods, is all but inevitably followed by 
punishment. It remains only to add that the 
Divine anger may also be aroused by some injury 
to a favourite of the gods, as when Odysseus 
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blinded Polyphemus the Cycloids and incurred 
Poseidon’s anger ; the apparent inconsistency be- 
tween such private anger and anger at some moral 
(or religious) wrong is explained at once by the 
fact that the gods are rulers, with children and 
favourites among men. . tv- • 

The conception of sin as an affront to Divine 
rulers which provokes their anger is illustrated by 
Ajax’s boast that he had saved himself from the 
sea against the will of the gods {Od. iv. 504), where- 
upon Poseidon shattered the rock on which he had 
found safety ; or by the recklessness of Odysseus 
followers in eating the cattle of Helios {Od. i. 7-9, 
xii. 379) ; or by the affront to Athene when the 
city of Troy was sacked. In this last instance 
Agamemnon thought to allay the anger ^ of the 
goddess by sacrifices, for he did not recognize that 
the purposes of the gods are not lightly changed 
{Od. iii. 143 ff*.). The omission of sacrifices that 
were due to the gods brought down their wrath on 
Calydon {II. ix. 533 ff.), and prevented the depart- 
ure of Menelaus from Egypt {Od. iv. 469 ff.). In 
such cases it was necessary to make good the 
omission as promptly as possible. Menelaus must 
go back and offer the sacrifices ; Agamemnon must 
restore Chryseis to her father, the priest of Apollo 
{II. i. 98 f.). Often, however, it was impossible to 
undo the evil, in which case men might seek to 
propitiate the anger of the gods, but with little or 
no hope of success. So the companions of Odysseus 
foolishly thought to set right the^ slaughter of 
Helios’ cattle by vowing to build him a splendid 
temple, and to dedicate many valuable votive offer- 
ings {Od. xii. 345 ff.). The sacrifices offered to the 
gods under these circumstances did not differ from 
the ordinary ones ; but, inasmuch as sacrifice al- 
ways expressed man’s desire to ratify the gods by 
paying them their due, it mi^t propitiate their 
anger. Probably the same thought lay behind the 
vow to bring votive offerings, though such costly 
gifts might be regarded as the effort to expiate a 
sin. But from the Homeric point of view neither 
gifts nor sacrifices had much efficacy ; the affront 
to the gods was certain to bring punishment. 

The result of transgressing moral law was much 
the same ; for the gods hate wickedness, and honour 
just and right deeds {Od. xiv. 83 ff., xvii. 485 ff.). 
Naturally the wrong deeds which gods punished 
were other than the crimes against human law. 
In particular, the suppliant, i.e. the traveller out- 
side his own country who threw himself on the 
mercy of the gods, was thought to be under their 
special protection {Od. ix. 479, xiii. 213). No 
human law punished oath-breaking, but this was 
a crime against the gods {II. iv. 235, 270 f., xix. 
264). The suitors for the hand of Penelope broke 
no law of man ; so much the more the gods per- 
mitted their high-handed insolence to develop until | 
it demanded punishment at their hands {Od. xv. 
329, XX. 215, xxii. 39 f.). And the sin of Aegisthus 
in marrying Clytaemnestra was primarily a sin 
against the gods that protect the family ; nor could 
any sacrifices and votive offerings — perhaps sacri- 
fices of thanksgiving — ^win him the Divine favour 
iii. 273ff.). 

From the standpoint of the Homeric poems, sin, 
whether moral transgression or direct affront to 
the gods, received its due punishment. It was 
natural for men to seek to allay the anger of the 
gods, but there were no rites specifically for this 
purpose, and men had no assurance that their 
efforts in this direction would meet with any 
success. The only expiation for sin, strictly speak- 
ing, lay in the effort to set right the wrong that had 
been done. 

3. In later Greek histo:^. — While all three con- 
ceptions of sin and expiation are found in the later 
and better known periods of Greek history, the 


first to develop seems to have been the thought of 
sin as a 'pollution which demanded purification. In 
connexion with the spread of the worship of 
Dionysus early in the 6th cent B.C., a new emphasis 
was laid on purification. Undoubtedly rites of this 
character oiiginated in the effort to free men from 
the taint of evil— in other words, from the danger- 
ous influence of infecting evil spirits. It seems 
that the Dionysus religion, like the more organized 
Orphic religion, developed these rites to secure 
relief from those evil influences which separated 
man from the divinity. In the 5th cent, some of 
the rites had been adopted by the State religion, 
while others were branded as superstition. 

The question with which we are now concerned 
is whether the evil banished by purificatory rites 
ever gained a moral content, which certainly it did 
not have at first, or whether impurity in itself 
provoked the anger of the greater gods, so that its 
removal could in any sense be called expiation. 
The second point is more easily answered than the 
first. Although rites of purification originated 
quite independently of the greater gods, a con- 
nexion was established before the 5th cent. B.c., 
so that these rites became a part of the State 
religion. The murderer was banished because he 
was hated by the gods (Sophocles, CEd. T'yr. 95 ff., 
236 ff., 1519 ; cf. Antiphon, Tetral. i. 1. 3 and 10 ; 
Thucyd. i. 126). On shiplwjard he was a source of 
danger to his fellow-passengers ; and, when sacri- 
fices were offered to the gods,^ his presence made 
the worship unacceptable (Antiphon, Her odes, BI- 
SS). Purifications were performed before every 
religious festival, for any impurity would provoke 
Divine anger. The more dreadful the cause of the 
impurity, the greater the Divine curse, so that, for 
example, the murder of Cylon and his coi^anions 
demanded peculiar and effective rites of purification. 
Moreover, the rites themselves came under the 
worship of Zeus Meilichios, whose statue, erected 
after great bloodshed at Argos, was distinctly an 
expiation for that sin (Pausan. II. xx. 1). The 
oruinary practice of purification, however, was the 
removal of a possible cause of Divine anger, rather 
than the expiation of any sin. 

It is clear that most of the rites of purification 
have nothing to do with any real sin. Contact 
with death, sickness, and birth demands a purifica- 
tion which has no moral significance. Probably 
the same is true of purification for manslaughter, 
though at Athens it was permitted only in case of 
justinable homicide. At the same time, all shed- 
ding of human blood must have been regarded as a 
kind of wrong, for which some expiation was wel- 
come. The restoration of the murderer to his place 
in society involved two elements, viz. an adjustment 
with the family of the murdered man (often a money 
recompense), and a religious purification ; both 
these demands would be regarded as expiation just 
in so far as the murder was felt to be a sin. Hero- 
dotus (vi. 139) tells how the Lemnian Pelasgians 

cruelly murdereditheir Athenian wives and children ; 

and, when a plague came upon them, they were in- 
formed by the Delphic oracle that they must 
whatever penalty the Athenians might demand. 
A similar answer was made to the inhabitants of 
Apollonia when they sought relief from a plague 
which followed the blinding of Euenius (Herod, ix. 
93 f. 5 elsewhere, i. 167, Herodotus^ uses for this 
process the phrase AKi(ra<rdai, r^v afiaprdda). Al- 
though purification for manslaughter did not origi- 
nate in the religion of the Olympian gods, we must 
conclude that it was brought into connexion with 
that religion ; and the Delphic oracle encouraged 
the belief that murder was a polluting sin against 
the gods, which demanded expiation. 

Further, it would seem that the ritual punty de- 
manded, for example, by the Eleusinian mysteries 
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was at times carried over into the ethical field. 
Most of the evidence for this view may he questioned, 
since it conies through Christian writers Tert. 
d& Prcescript. 40: ‘[diabolus] ipse . . . expia- 
tionem delictorum de lavacro repromittit ’ ; cf. de 
Bapt. 5) ; yet it is probable that men did come to 
the mysteries with a feeling of guilt from which 
they sought relief (Diod. Sic. V. xlix. 6 ; Schol. ad 
Aristoph. Pax, 277 ; cf. also Plato, Polit. 364 C : 
ddlKtifxa , . . dKetcrdai). Although rites of purifica- 
tion commonly had no element of expiation, some- 
times the pollution involved a feeling of guilt for 
which these rites provided relief by expiation. 

That it was a sin to neglect the gods or to offer 
them any direct affront was recognized in later 
times as clearly as in the Homeric poems. And in 
later practice, as in the epic picture of society, the 
expiation of such sin consisted, first, in setting right 
one’s attitude toward the gods ; secondly, in appeas- 
ing the Divine anger. A mythical example is 
found in the legend of the Trojan war ; Agamemnon 
pursued a hind into the sacred precinct of Artemis ; 
no expression of humble repentance was sufficient 
to set the matter right, but Ipliigeneia must be 
sacrificed to the goddess to satisfy her anger before 
the Greeks could sail. It was an affront to Apollo 
for Croesus to test the truthfulness of the Delphic 
oracle ; in this case rich gifts were sufficient to 
atone for the sin and appease Apollo’s anger (Xeno- 
phon, Cyrop, VII. ii. 19). A plague fell on the 
inhabitants of Fhigaleia ; the Delphic oracle ex- 
dained it as the result of the neglected worship of 
lemeter, and it ceased when that ancient cult was 
restored (Pausan. viii. xlii. 5). To kill Cylon and 
his companions at the altar of Athene was an 
affront to the goddess for which it was necessary 
to seek an unusually potent means of atonement 
(cf. also Herod, vi. 91 f.). 

Ordinarily, anything like an affront to the gods 
was the act of some individual, while the anger of 
the gods was visited on the State ; it was, therefore, 
the business of the State to deal with the matter, 
first bjr punishing the individual, and, secondly, by 
appeasing the Divine anger. Such acts were the 
mutilation of the hermas at Athens, and the pro- 
fanation of the mysteries. Regular courts existed 
to punish individuals who were responsible for the 
profanation of religious objects. And to appease 
the anger of the gods the State had recourse to 
special rites of propitiation [which will be dis- 
cussed in the article under that heading]. Here it 
should be noted that the punishment of the indi- 
vidual was the only expiation (in distinction from 
propitiation) which could be oftered. 

The third point of view from which the Greek 
conception of sin may be regarded is found in the 
Divine government of the world. The Homeric con- 
ception that moral law received the sanction of the 
gods is found in later literature from Hesiod {Erga, 
333 f.) onwards. ‘That old saying, “The doer 
suffers ” ’ (.®sch. Choeph. 306), expresses the Greek 
view of the inevitableness of punishment (cf. So- 
phocles, (Ed. Tyr. 863 ff., Electra, 209 fi'.; Euri- 
pides, Electra, 1155). For any expiation which 
should do away with inevitable punishment, Greek 
thought found no place. On the other hand, the 
punishment itself was sometimes regarded as an 
expiation of the guilt. So the death of Laius’ 
murderer was to ‘ loose,’ i.e. undo, the effect of the 
original deed (Sophocles, (Ed. Tyr. 100 f.); so the 
chorus pray that Orestes’ deed, a just manslaughter, 
may * loose ’ the blood of long past murders ( ^Esch. 
Choeph. 803 f . ; cf. Eurip. Her. Fur. 40). It is not 
difficult to see how this principle works out in the 
case of (Edipus. In So^ocles’ (Edipus Tyrannus 
the king is self-willed, quick to anger, rel;;fing on 
his own great powers ; after years of suffering the 
same man appears in the GSdipus Coloneus, his 


temper chastened and brought into harmony with 
the will of the gods, for in the results of his un- 
witting sin he has made his expiation for it. More 
commonly, however, the penalty for a grave sin 
was death ; the law was satisfied, i.e. expiation was 
made, but at the expense of the man’s life. 

The idea of penance finds no place in Greek re- 
ligion, nor are there any practices by which some 
self-inflicted penalty may take the place of the full 
consequences of sin. The word ‘ expiation ’ natur- 
ally refers to some process by which the sinner 
may free himself either from some of the results of 
sin, or from the sin itself, or from both. We have 
seen that the idea of sin was never clearly developed 
and unified in Greece. Along with other forms of 
pollution to be removed by purification there was 
included the pollution due to some evil deed ; at 
times purification came to be a sort of expiation. 
An affront to the gods was sin ; costly gifts might 
expiate such sin, though here it is simpler to speak 
of Divine anger and its propitiation. Finally, for 
sin as moral wrong-doing there was no expiation 
other than full punishment, since the punisliment 
of sin was regarded as something unchanging and 
absolute, 
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EXPIATION AND ATONEMENT (Hebrew). 
— I. In AV ‘expiation’ occurs only once, Nu 35** 
marg. (‘ and there can be no expiation for the land ’ 
after a murder ‘ except by the blood of him that 
shed it ’ ; see further below), and ‘ expiate ’ in Is 
47^^ marg. : in RV this tr. of Nu 35*® is brought 
into the text ; ‘ to make expiation for ^ occurs also 
in RV in Dt 32^, and ‘ expiated ’ in the marg. of 
1 S Is 6^ 22^^ 27*. In all three passages the 
Heb. word used is kipper. ‘ Atonement ’ occurs in 
the priestly laws of the OT for hippdrtm, a subst. 
cognate with kipper (as in the ‘ Day oi Atonement 
and ‘ to make atonement ’ regularly in the same 
laws for kipper. In AY of the NT ‘ atonement ’ 
occurs once only (Ro 5^^), for raraXXay?^ ; in RY it 
does not occur at all, ‘ reconciliation ’ being substi- 
tuted for it in Ro 5^^ on account of other com- 
pounds of dXXdo-o-w being, even in AV, rendered by 
‘reconcile’ and ‘ reconciliation.’ 

In both AV and RV, it should further be pre- 
mised, * atonement ’ means always, not amends or 
reparation, which is the sense the word hais ac- 
quired in modern English, but ‘ at-one-ment,’ or 
reconciliation, which is the sense in which both 
‘atone’ and ‘atonement’ are regularly used by 
Shakespeare, and other writers of the same age ; 
e.g. Othello, iv. i. 234, ‘ I would do much to atone 
them,’ i.e. to reconcile them ; and B Hen. JK, 
IV, i. 221, ‘ If we do now make our atonement (re- 
conciliation) well, Our peace will, like a broken 
limb united. Grow stronger for the breaking’; 
Eich. III., I. iii. 36 (see further examples in Aldis 
Wright’s Bible Word-Hook, London, 1866, s.v.). 

It will be apparent from this prelimina^ synopsis 
that kipper is the Heb. word corresponding to both 
‘ make expiation ’ and * make atonement * ; onr 
first step, therefore, must be to examine this word. 
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with its cognates, and try to ascertain what ideas 
are associated with it. ^ 

2. The primary meaning of kipper is uncertain, 
and, with our present knowledge, cannot be made 
the starting-point of an investigation. In Arabic 
the corresponding word, kafara^ means to cover, 
being used, for instance (Lane, Arah.^ Lex, 2620), of 
clouds covering the sky, or of the wind covering a 
trace or mark with dust ; and formerly it was 
customary to derive the senses of kipper from this, 
as though the meaning were properly to cover sin 
(so, though with reserve, and allowing it to be 
uncertain, the present writer in 1902, in HDB, art. 

‘ Propitiation % In Syriac kephar, and esp. the 
Pael con jug. kappar^ means to wipCt or wipe away 
(as to wipe the mouth, to wipe away tears, the stain 
of sin, etc.) ; and W. B. Smith {OTJC [1881], 
438 f., more briefly OTJC^ [1892], 380 f.) explained 
the senses of kipper from this, supposing it to 
denote properly the wiping away of sin. Recent 
progress in Assyriology has, however, thrown new 
light upon the word. In its Assyr. form, kuppuru 
(wdth a derivative, takpirtu)^ it is now known to 
occur repeatedly in a ritual connexion in Assyr. 
texts ; and, though the primary idea expressed by 
the term is still disputed among experts, ^ it seems 
clear that in actual usage it expresses the idea of 
riiv^l purgation : by certain specified ceremonial 
acts a priest is directed, for instance, to ‘ purge ’ or 
* purify ’ a king {§arra tukappar), a sick person, or 
a house.* The ceremonies prescribed are largely, it 
should be noted, of a magical nature; and their 
supposed efiect is to remove diseases, and especially 
to expel the demons, who were regarded as the 
cause of both these and other troubles in those 
whom they possessed (see above, p. 638»). The 
word is used in a much deeper sense in Heb. than 
in Assyr. ; but the applications in the two lan- 
guages are sufficiently kindred to leave no doubt 
that there must be some ultimate connexion be- 
tween them. Whether, in the remote age in 
which the Hebrews and the Assyrians separated 
from each other, the word had already acquired a 
ritual si^ification, which was afterwards developed 
along different lines in the two languages, or 
whether (Zimmern) the word was borrowed by the 
Hebrews from the Assyrians at a later date, and 
the ritual sense then attaching to it was afterwards 
modified independently by the Hebrews, it is hardly 
possible at present [1912] to determine ; but, in one 
way or the other, the Heb. and As^. applications 
of the word must have sprung n-om a common 
origin. 

It will be convenient in the sequel to indicate 
the action denoted by the verb either by the inf. 
kapper, or by the post-Biblical subst. kappardh, 

3. The following are the general ideas expressed 
by kapper. Either the guilt of sin or the stain of 
some ritual (non-nioral) ‘ uncleanness ’ rests upon a 
man : the appropriate kappardh expiates the guilt, 
or ritual stain, clears the offender, and at the 
same time appeases the ’Divine anger, which the 
sin has aroused, and effects the ‘ at-one*ment,’ or 
reconciliation, between Grod and man. The means 
by which the kappardh operates is usually some 

1 Zimmern (Beitr&ge zur Kenntnis der 'bob. Relig.., 1896, p. 92 ; 
KAT^jt 601 f.) supposes its primary meaning to be to toipe away 
(‘ ahwischen ’ von SchmtUz ) ; and the word ceriAinly occurs in 
the sense of ‘ wiping away ' a tear in KB vi. 78, line 20. S. H. 
Langdon (JEnepT xxii. [1911] 320 fl.) contends that its primary 
meaning is to renwve, 0. F. Burney (ib. p. 325 ff.) and 0. J. 
Ball (ib, p. 478 f.) argue, largely from the evidence afforded by a 
syllabary, that it means properly to be bright, or, in the causa- 
tive con jug. kuppuru, to make bright. The theological import 
of the word, as used in the OT, is, however, unaffected by the 
question of its primary, physical meaning ; for it is doubtful if 
this was at all present to the Hebrews when they used it in a 
ritual or theological sense. 

3 See the collection of passages given by Langdon, Ea^T xxii. 
320 f . and 380 f. ; and the texts translated by Zimmern, op. eit. 
(see Index, «,«, ‘ Kuppuru '). 


ritual ceremony, especially a sacrifice in which 
blood is shed. The effect might be thought of as 

reduced mechanically ; but, as religious ideas 

ecame more spiritualized, it was seen that the 
rite must depend for its efficacy upon the moral 
state of the sinner, upon his penitence and desire 
for pardon. A particular case was the guilt of 
bloodshed, which (according to ancient ideas) had 
to he avenged by the kinsmen of the murdered 
man, and which, moreover, was regarded as both 
implicating the murderer’s clan and polluting the 
land in ^ich the blood was shed. For wilful 
manslaughter there was no sacrificial kappardh in 
Israel ; but the payment of a kopher, or expiation- 
price for a life, though recognized by the law only 
m certain exceptional cases, seems to have been a 
well-known practice (see § 7). 

Kipper, whatever its primary physical meaning 
may liave been, seems to have been in early use in 
Israel with the idea of ritual purgation attaching 
to it ; it then gradually acquired the more definite 
ideas of expiation, purification from sin, propitia- 
tion, and reconciliation, just referred to. 

4. Let us now examine in greater detail the use 
oikipper in the OT. We maj^ begin with the non- 
priestly parts. It is doubtful whether it occurs in 
any passage with its presumed primary meaning ; 
but, if the text is correct, it will do so in Is 28^8 
(‘And your covenant with death shall be dis- 
annulled,^ where the idea of annulment, or oblitera- 
tion, might be derived either [see § 2] from that of 
to cover or from that of to wipe out) ; but kuppar 
here is very probably an error for huphar (from 
pdrar), the word orainarily used of annulling a 
covenant. 

In the other non-priestly passages of the OT in 
which the word occurs the subject is sometimes a 
lay Israelite, sometimes God ; the object is usually 
the guilt, but occasionally it is the offender. 

In Gn 3220 Jacob, fearing (v.7) to meet Esau, lest (v.il) he 
should slay both himself and his family for the wrongs he had 
formerly done him, says * I will kappSr his face with a present.’ 
Here the meaning might be either * cover his face ’ with a pre- 
sent, the figure being that of a person whose eyes are blinded 
by a gift so as not to notice something (cf. Gn 2016 and Job 924 
[though the Heb. word is not the same]. Ex 238), or (W. R. 
Smith, l.c.) *'wipe clean the face,* blackened by displeasure, as 
the Arabs say similarly * whiten the face * ; but, in view of what 
has been said above, it is more probable that the word is 
borrowed from the ritual terminology, and that the meaning is 
‘ I will appease his face vrith a present ’ (LXX, i^tXda-ouai, to trpocr- 
(avop avTov — e^tXa<rop.ai being the word by which LXX almost 
always render kipper). 

In Ex 8236 Moses, after the sin of the golden calf, when about 
to go up to the mount to God, says, * Peradventure I shall make 
eoipiation tor your sin’ — viz. by appeasing God’s wrath, either 
by intercession (v.si) or, as some think, by offering to die for the 
people himself (v.32). As in Gn 3220, the term is borrowed from 
the priestly terminology ; but evidently no priestly ceremonial 
is implied by its use. 

1 S 314, ‘ The iniquity of Eli’s house (the sins of his sons) shall 
not he expiated by sacrifice or offering (minjydh) for ever,’ is a 
clear allusion to expiation by sacrifice. 

5. The four following passages, aU dealing witli 
expiation for the guUt or pollution occasioned by 
bloodshed, should be considered together : 

2 S 213. David, inquiring about the cause of a long and con- 
tinued famine, is told by the oracle, ‘ Upon Saul and upon his 
house there resteth blood [so read with LXX], because he slew 
the Gibeonites,’ to whom the Israelites had sworn protection 
(Jos fiiS'SOf*). Thereupon David asks the Gibeonites, ‘What 
shall I do for you? and wherewith shall I make expiation, that 
ye may bless the inheritance of Jahweh ? ’ They reply that it is 
no matter of silver or gold between themselves and Saul or his 
house, nor have they power to put any one to death in Israel. 
David thereupon offers to do for them whatever they wish ; and 
they ask for two of Saul’s sons, and five of his grandsons, that 
they may * hang them up to Jahweh in Gibeon [so LXX].’ Their 
request is granted, and they do this. The Gibeonites are now 
satisfied ; the injury done to them by Saul is expiated ; Jahweh’s 
anger also is appeased, and He is reconciled to His land. The 
narrative sets before us vividly the feeling in Israel in David’s 
time on the subject. The guilt of the blood shed by Saul rests 
upon his family ; and its penal consequences affect the entire 
nation. The answer of the Gibeonites shows that, whatever the 
law in Israel at the time might be, expiation could be made for 
a murder either by a money-compensation (the * blood-wit,’ or 
Ttoiv^ [see § 7]), or by the principle of life for life (Ex 21i2), and 
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the surviving kinsmen of the murdered man might decide which 
they would accept. The Gibeonites choose the latter. 

Dt 21**. A man is found murdered ; the murderer cannot be 
traced ; and the guilt of his blood rests upon land and people- 
The elders of the city nearest the spot on which the murdered 
man was found, it is enjoined, are in such a case to perform a 
symbolical ceremony, slaying a cow ^representing the murderer) 
over running water, and washing their hands over it, to symbolize 
their own innocence. The ceremony having been duly per- 
formed, they are to pray to God in these words : ‘ Our hands 
have not shed this blood, neither have our eyes seen it. 
Expiate^ (or Declare expiated)^ O Jahweh, thy people Israel, 
whom thou hast redeemed, and lay (=sleave) not innocent blood 
in the midst of thy people,’ after which it is added, * And the 
blood(-guilt) shall be expiated for them.* Jahweh does not 
‘ expiate * the guilt by a priestly ceremony ; but, satisfied with 
the ceremony which the elders have perfo^ed, He regards it 
as ‘ expiated,* and no longer treats His people with disfavour. 

Dt 3243 (at the end of the Song attributed to Moses). Jahweh, 
it is said, will * avenge the blood of his servants, and will render 
vengeance to his adversaries, and expiate his land, his people * 
[read, with LXX, the land of his people]. The land of Canaan 
has been polluted by the blood of Israelites slain by their foes : 
the pollution will be removed by the blood-revenge wrought 
upon the enemy by Israel. 

Nu 8588 (in P’s law of homicide ; a passage which, though 
belonging to P, does not prescribe any priestly ceremony). 
*And ye shall not pollute the land wherein ye are [viz. by 
allowing the murderer to live] ; for blood, it polluteth the land ; 
and no expiation can he made for the land for the blood that is 
shed therein, save by the blood of him that shed it.* 

6. We now come to passages from the prophets. 

Is 67. In his vision, Isaiah’s ‘iniquity is taken away,^and his 

* sin expiated^* by the seraph touching his lips with the hot stone 
from the altar. 

Is 2214. For their untimely merriment in presence of the 
foe, the prophet pronounces sentence against the people of 
Jerusalem in these words : ‘ Surely this iniquity shall not be 
expiated for you until ye die, saith the Lord, Jahweh of hosts.* 
Cf. 1 S 314 above. 

Is 278 (post-exilic). The * iniquity of Jacob will be expiated * 
only by Israel’s altogether abandoning idolatry, making the 
stones of (idolatrous) altars into pounded chalk-stones, and 
discarding entirely *dshirim and sun-images. 

Is 4711 (addressing Babylon), ‘ Therefore shall evil come upon 
thee, which thou shalt not know how to charm away [but read 
probably mnJS', to bribe ojf, for nine^] ; and mischief shall fall 
upon thee, which thou shalt not be able to fropitiaU ’ (fig. for 
arrest, avert ; cf. ‘ expiare si^na ’ [Cic. Div. ii. ISO]). 

Jer 1823 (in a prayer J^jamst his foes), * Expiate not their 
iniquity, neither blot out their sin from before thee : but let 
them be made to stumble before thee ,* deal thou with them in 
toe time of thine anger.’ 

Ezk 1663 (in a promise of restoration of favour), * When I 
expiate thee (clear thee from guilt), in regard to all that thou 
hast done.* The figure is suggested by the priestly termmol<^y 
Jahweh produces directly, and by His own free grace, an effect* 
which the priest produces by means of a sacrifice. 

Ps 663, ‘Iniquities are too strong for me, As for our trans- 
gressions do thou (emph.) expiate them.* 

Ps 7838, * But he is compassionate, he expiateth iniquity, and 
destroj'eth not.’ 

Ps 798 , ‘And deliver us, and expiate for ovlt iniquities, for thy 
name’s sake.’ 

In the next two passages the term is used figuratively. 

Pr 166, «By kindness and faithfulness iniquity is expiated; 
and by toe fear of Jahweh men depart from evil.’ 

^ Cf. the teaching of Ben Sira, Sir 83, 6 TifUuv varepa i^tXaaereu 
ip,apTCas ; 30, ^jal eXcTj/xocru^ij eftAao'eroi ap^apTCai ; 853 [Swete, 
S2 (36) 8], evSoxCa Kvpiov anotrrnvai arrh rrovr\pia^, kcu i^tXacrfihi 
aiFooTtivcu airo aStKtai ; also 3418 [Sw'ete, 31 (34) 23], qvk evSoicet 6 
vfffitrros ev irpocr<^opats acre/Suv, ovSi ev irA.ijdei dv<rt<ay e^i^acncerat 
apuLprCa^, 

Pr 1614, ‘The wrath of a king is (as) messengers of death (i.e. 
it threatens death) ; but a wise man will propitiate it,’ viz. by 
prudent and conciliatory behaviour. 

2 Ch 8018-19, ‘ The good Jahweh expiate (clear from guilt) 
every one that setteth his heart to seek God, though he he not 
cleansed according to the purification of the sanctuary.* 

Dn 924 , ‘ Seventy weeks are determined upon thy people and 
upon thy holy city, to finish transgression, and to make an end 
of sins, and to expiate iniquity, and to bring in everlasting 
righteousness,’ etc., i.e. to bring in an age free from all sin. 

7. It is now necessary to consider the subst. 
kdjpher, Kopher (RV, except Am 6’^ always 
‘ransom*) is the expiation-price for a life, the 
money offered for the life of a murdered man to 
appease his kinsmen’s wrath, the ttoivt), or ‘ wergild,* 
so common among uncivilized and semi-civilized 
nations (see Blood-Feud, vol. ii. p. 720 ff. ). As the 
allusions to it show, the k^her must have been an 
institution familiar to the Ilebrews ; but in Hebrew 

1 We now speak only of * expiating ’ an adion j but, for the 
sake of preserving the connexion, it is used here (and sometimes 
in the sequel) in its old sense, which it shares with the Lat. 
expiare, of purifying a person from guilt or pollution— properly 
by refigious ceremonies. 


lata, from the eaiiiest period in which we know it, 
the principle, in the case of murder, was life for 
life (Ex 2P®, ‘He that smiteth a man, so that he 
die, shall be put to death ’) ; and in P the accept- 
ance of a money-compensation is strictly prohibited 
(Nu 35^^* no kopher to be accepted for the life of 
a murderer ; murder can he ‘ expiated ’ only by 
the death of the murderer) ; it was admitted only 
in the case of a man being killed by a vicious ox, 
in which case, if the victim’s kinsmen were content, 
the owner might pay such a irotp^ as they might 
fix (Ex 21®®, ‘ If there be laid on him a kopher, he 
shall give for the redemption of his life whatsoever 
is laid upon him *). The kopher is also mentioned 
in the following passages : 

1 S 128 . Samuel, in protesting his integrity as a judge, asks, 

* Of whose hand have I taken a kopher ‘I’ — i.e, a bribe to spare 
a murderer’s life. Cf. Am 612 , ‘ Ye that affiict the just, that 
take a kopher (a bribe to spare a murderer’s life), that turn 
aside the needy in the gate (from their right).’ 

Is 433 , * I have given Egypt as thy kopher, Ethiopia and Bebn 
instead of thee * (Eg 3 mt represented poetically as the ‘ ransom * 
which Jahweh gives Cyrus in lieu of Israel). 

Ps 497 , * No man can redeem [notice ‘redemption* in Ex 2l3®, 
above] a brother from death, or give God a kopher for him,* i.e. 
a price sufficient to save his life. 

Pr 635 (said of an injured husband, who will accept no price 
to spare the life of an adulterer), ‘He will not regard any 
kopher ; neither will he be content though thou give many 
bribes.’ 

Pr 138 , ‘The kopher of a man’s soul Oife) is his riches.’ 

Pr 2118, ‘ The wicked is a kopher for the righteous ; and the 
treacherous (cometh) instead of the upright.’ Cf. Is 483 ; and 
Pr 118, ‘The righteous is delivered out of trouble, and the 
wicked eometh in his stead.* 

In Job 3618 the discipline of sickness, and in 3324 the penitence 
brought about by it, are regarded poetically as toe kopher, or 
price, for which God will spare a man’s life. 

Ex 3012 (P). A half -shekel is to be paid by every one, at the 
time of a census, as the kopher of his life, ‘that there be no 
plague among them, when thou numbereat them,’ as might be , 
apprehended (cf. 2 S 24) on such an occasion. In v.i® the half- 
shekel is said to be given to make expiation for their lives, and 
in V.16 it is called expiation’money. 

Cf. the two following pass^es, in which, though toe word 
kdpher is not used, the idea is present, and toe verb kipper is 
used exactly as in Ex SOi®, just referred to 

Nu 818. The Levites are ‘ given as a gift to Aaron and to his 
sons (i.e. to the priests) from among the children of Israel,* to 
perform for them menial duties about the sanctuary, and 
‘ to make expiation for the children of Israel : that there be no 
plague among the children of Israel, through the children of 
Israel coming nigh unto the sanctuary.* The lay Israelites, in 
approaching the holy vessels, etc., would do so, according to 
the representation of P, at toe risk of their lives (Nu 1822 i«i- as) ; 
the ‘Levites,’ doing it in their stead, prevent Jahweh's wrath 
from manifesting itself in a plague (cf. Ex 3012, jugt cited), and 
are therefore said to ‘make expiation’ on their behalf. 

Nu 3150. The army which had returned from the war against 
Midian without losing a man bring as an offering: to Jahweh 
toe jewels which they had obtained from the spoil, * to wioJfce 
expiation for their lives before Jahweh.* This may have been 
either because (v.49) they had been numbered (cf. Ex 30i2), or 
because they had all returned alive from the war ; in either 
case, the spoil is an expiatory offering for lives which, though 
they might have been forfeited, had been preserved. The 
narrative, as it stands, is not historical ; but the passage 
exemplifies the feeling on the subject which prevailed. 

The kdpher was thus the expiation-price of a 
life. The word is particularly associated with 
kipper in Ex 30^^* and Nu 35®^’®® (§ 5). For blood 
shed in murder there is, according to the law, no 
‘expiation,* save by the death of the murderer. 
No kdpher, therefore, will save his life ; but it 
will, in certain cases, save other lives. At the same 
time, the allusions appear to show that, in actual 
practice, a money-/(;djp4er might be both offered and 
accepted. In this connexion, 2 S 21®’® (§ 5) should 
also be noticed. Though the term kdpher is not 
used, the silver and gold with which the Gibeonites 
will have nothing to do would be properly described 
as a kdpher ; but the only kappdrdh which, in reply 
to David’s offer, the Gioeonites will accept is the 
lives of Saul’s sons and grandsons. 

8 . We come, lastly, to consider the use of kipper 
in the priestly passages of the OT, i.e. in Ezk 
40-48, m P, and in 1 Ch 6^®, 2 Ch 29®^, Neh 10®®. 
In these the subject is always either the priest, or 
(Lv D 17^^ ; and, in passages already considered, 
Ex 30^®* Nil 31®® 35^) an offering of some kind ; 
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the object is never the guilty (as in many of the 
passages cited above), and indeed, as a rule, is 
unexpressed, the usual expression being to make, 
expiation for (or on behalf of) a person or (see 
§ 9(a)) thing; the means is a sacrifice^ except in 
the few cases in which some other act, or offering, 
is regarded as having an expiatory force. 

(a) Of the blood of sacrificed animals (as containing the * soul," 
or life, Dt 1223 ) ; Lv 17ii (in the ‘ Law of Holiness ’), ‘ I have given 
it to you upon the altar to make expiation for your souls (lives) ; 
for the blood, it maJseth expiation by means of the soid (life), 
which is in it.* 

(6) Rarely of the &wmt*offering : Lv 1^ (generally: *and it 
shall be accepted for him to make expiation tor him’) ; 1420 1624 
(on the Day of Atonement, after the principal ceremonies are 
over, when Aaron comes out of the tent of meeting, and offers 
a burnt-offering to ‘ make expiation ’ for himself and his people) ; 
also sometimes when prescribed in conjunction with a sin- 
offering (see 5 8 (c)). Of. Ezk 4618-17. 

(c) Most frequently of the sin-offering : Ex 2928- 87 (to make 
expiation for the altar of burnt-offering at its consecration : so 
Lv 815, Ezk 4320. 26) j 3010 rtor the altar of incense, on the annual 
Day of Atonement) ; Lv 4^- 26. 81, 36 510. * is f (for sins consisting 
in any act prohibited by Jahweh, committed in ignorance or 
inadvertence by either the community or an individual); 66 
(for withholding evidence in a court of law, for touching the 
carcass of any unclean animal, or any uncleanness of man, and 
for taking a rash oath such as would imply a lack of reverence 
for Jahweh) ; 68O (on a point of ritual ; so 1017) ; $84 (for ^^aron 
and his sons at their consecration ; the sin-offering not expressly 
mentioned); 97* (when the high priest enters solemnly upon 
his duties, for himself and the people); 127- * 8* (for the ‘un- 
cleanness * arising out of childbirth) ; 14i2« 3i * (after purification 
for leprosy) ; 1615- * 80* (after the cessation of unclean issues in 
man or woman) ; lO®* w* u. I6-I8. 80ff. (on the Day of Atonement, 
for Aaron and his house, for the goat sent to Azazel, for the 
Holy of holies [v.i6] ‘because of the uncleanness of the children 
of Israel, and because of their transgressions, even of all their 
sins,* for the tent of meeting, v.l® [here = the Holy place], ‘that 
dwclleth with them in the midst of their uncleannesses,’! for 
the altar of burnt-offering [v.lSf.] ‘to hallow it from the un- 
cleannesses of the children of Israel,* for the other priests, and 
for the whole people) ; 2328 (on the Day of Atonement) ; Nu 6II * 
(at the dose of the purification of the Nazirite, when rendered 
unclean by a person dying suddenly beside him) ; 812 ♦ (at the 
dedication of the Levites) ; I624f** 28 (for unintentional sins ; cf. 
Lv 4) ; 2822 (on each day [see v.24] of the feast of unleavened 
bread); 80 (on the feast of weeks); 29® (on New Year's Da}’); 
11 (on the Day of Atonement) ; Ezk 4626 (for the sanctuary, on 
the first day of the 1st, and [LXX] of the 7th month — the two 
days of annual purification and atonement, prescribed by 
Ezekiel); 2 Oh 2924 (for all Israel, at the purification of the 
temple by Hezekiah, as described by the Chronicler) ; Neh 1038 
(the people agree to make provision, among other things, ‘for 
the sin-offerings to make expiation for Israel ’) : cl. 1 Ch 648. 

(d) Of the ^dsham, or pwift-offering (which was prescribed for 
cases in which an injury had been done to the rights of another 
person : if the injury could be estimated in money, value 
plMS one-fifth was returned to the injured person, and the 
’dshdm was offered as an acknowledgment of the sin against 
God) : Lv 618' I8 6® (for different cases of fraud and sacrilege — 
withholding Jahweh’s sacred dues, and breaking generally His 
commands; perjury in the denial of betrayal of trust, rob- 
bery, exaction, misappropriation of lost property, and similar 
offences) ; (on a point of ritual) ; 1418. 21. 29 (m the ritual of 
purification for leprosy) ; 192a (for illicit intercourse with the 
female slave of another man) ; Nu 58 (for wrongful possession of 
lost property, etc. ; cf. Lv 6i6* 18 67), 

(«) Of the ‘ram of installation’ (D'kVd)— a species of peace- 
offering, offered at the consecration of tlie priest8(Ex 2916-26. 31-34)^ 
the blood of which was sprinkled upon the priests and their gar- 
ments— and seemingly, also, of the cakes of bread eaten bv the 
priMts with it (Ex 2933). Cf. Driver, Exodus, Camb. 1911, ad locc. 

(7) Of the blood of a bird (not offered in sacrifice), to be 
sprinkled imon a house infected with leprosy, after it has been 
pronounced clean by the priest, to ‘un-sin’ it (Lv 1449. 62- gee 
§ 9 (»)). and ‘ make expiation ’ for it (v.53). 

(flr) is also predicated generally of the meal- and peace- 

off enng (together with the burnt- andisin.oflering)in Ezk 4515.17 

(A) Of Aaron, when, by kindling incense from the fire on the 
alter, and carrying it rapidly among the people, he appeased 
Jahweh s anger, and arrested the plague (Nu l646f.) 


* Together with a bumf -offering, 
t Lv 67-13 ia the continuation of 41-86. 

1 With this annual expiation of the sanctuary, cf. the noti 
able parallel in the ritual for the purification of the shrine 
Nebo on the 4th and 6th days of the Bab. New Year’s festiv 
pubhshed by Dhorme (EAssj/r viii. [1911] 48 f.), and (in pa 
translated mto English by R. W. Rogers, Cuneiform ParalUU 
the OT, 1911, p. 197 (cf. Langdon, ExpT xxii. [1911] 3801). 
this ritual (to describe it briefly), the priest of incantation fi 
sprinkles the shrine with water ‘from a well of the Tigris a 
a well of the Euphrates,’ and burns incense in it ; then the he 
of a male sheep is cut off, and with its body he purges (ttAroppi 
the bouse, and recites incantations to exorcize it ; after this 


(t) Of Phinehaa, when he slew with the sword two conspicuous 
offenders, and thereby ‘turned away’ Jahweh’s wrath from 
Israel, and stayed the plague (Nu 2513). 

See also Ex 3015-16, Nu 8I6 3150 (cited in § 7), and Nu 3583 
(see § 5). 

9. The following facts respecting the use of 
kipper in Ezk and P ought to be noticed: — 

(a) Though the object of kipper is usually an 
individual or the community, it is sometimes a 
material object, or an animal — ^in particular, the 
altar of burnt-ofiering (Ezk 43^*^* Ex 29^* Lv 
gi5 1018. 20. S3) . altar of incense (Ex 30^°^^) ; the 
sanctuary (Ezk 45^®, Lv 16^®* ; a house infected 

with leprosy, on the occasion of its purification (Lv 
14®®) ^ ; the goat sent to Azazel (Lv 16^®).— (5) The 
verb is a denominative,® meaning to perform an 
expiatory ceremony for (or on behalf of) a person 
or thing : the object follows in the accus, only in 
Lv Ezk 43®®* 45®® (each time of a material 

object). — (c) It is followed by ‘and it shall be for- 
given him (them),’ in the case of the ^i?i-ofierin£f, 
4®®* ®®* 5'®* 1®, Nu 15®®* 2® (cf. V.®®) ; and in 

the case of the ym7^-oftering, Lv 5^®* 6'^ 19®®. — [d) 

It is closely associated (but only when predicated 
of the sm-oifering) with ‘to be clean’ (nnp) or ‘to 
cleanse ’ (™) : Ezk 43®®, Lv 12^* ® 14®®* ®®* ®® 16^®* ®®, 
Nu 8®^^ cf. 2 Ch 30^®^ ; ‘ to sanctify ’ : Ex 29®®* ®®- ®7, 
Lv 8^® 16^®, Nu 6^^; ‘to free from sin,’ or ‘un-sin’ 
(Kisn) ; Ezk 43®®* ®®* ®®‘, Ex 29®®, Lv 8^®, all of the 
altar of burnt-otfering (EW, very inadequately, 
and obliterating altogether the distinctive idea of 
the Hebrew, ‘ cleanse ’ or ‘ purify ’) ; Ezk 45^®, of 
the sanctuary (EVV ‘ cleanse ’) ; Lv 14^®* ®® [see v.®®], 
of the leprous house (EW ‘cleanse’) ; Nu 8®^% of 
the Levites (RV ‘ purified themselves from sin ’).® 

10. Kappbrethi ‘mercy-seat’ (LXX mostly IXa- 
(TT'bpiov; Wyclif, ‘propitiatory’), though it has 
been supposed to mean properly a cover or lid (cf. 
§ 2), can hardly, when tne use made of it is con- 
sidered, be dissociated from kipper. As a deriva- 
tive of kipper, happbreth woiiid mean properly 
expiation, and then (cf. pdrokheth, a thing that 
shuts ojf, of the veil in front of the Holy of holies) 
an expiating thing, or means of expiation. The 
blood was the actual means of expiation in the 
Levitical system; but the term may have been 
applied to the ‘ mercy-seat,’ as being the means of 
bringing the blood as near as possible to Jahweh 
on the Day of Atonement. Even if kapporeth did 
originally signify lid, it is difficult not to think 
that the associations of kipper must have been felt 
to attach to it (Kdnig: Buhndeckel). The word 
occurs in Ex 25^^"®®, Lv 16^^* and elsewhere (but, 
except 1 Ch 28^^, only in P). 

11. From all that is stated, or may be inferred, 
it is probable that the primitive ideas of expiation 
and propitiation among the Hebrews were very 
similar to those of other primitive nations (p. 
635 ft.) ; but that, as was the case with other 
primitive ideas and customs, they were developed 
by the Hebrews along their own lines, made the 
vehicle of important religious truths, and more 
and more spiritualized. Early passages implying 
the idea of appeasement are 1 S 26^® (where David 
says,. ‘If it De Jahweh who hath incited thee 
against me, let him accept [Heb. smell] an offer- 
ing’ [minhah]), 2 S -24®^* ®®*®® (burnt- and peace- 
ofterings offered to appease Jahweh’s anger [v.^] 
for David’s census, and to stay the plague), Gn 
8®^ (where Jahweh ‘smells’ with satisfaction the 
‘soothing odour’ of Noah’s burnt-ofi'erings, and 
promises no more to curse the ground for man’s 
sake) ; but neither in these passages nor in 1 S 3^^ 

1 Cf. * expiaretoxmxx* (Oic. Phil. i. SO ; pro Rah. 11). 

2 But whether it is derived directly from kdpher is uncertain. 
Kbpher is the expiation-price for bloodshed only ; the use of 
kipper is much wider. Perhaps, however, kdpher was once 
used more widely. 

8 The Hebrews understood ‘sin* in a wider sense than we do, 
and applied it to objects and actions to which we should not 
attribute it (cf. § 13). 
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(where the word kip;^er is used ; see § 4) is any 
special form of sacrifice adopted ; the ordinary 
burnt- and peace-offering suffices. But, though 
the special applications of kipper found in Ezk. 
and P will be of later growth, the word itself, as 
a technical ritual term, must have been in early 
use in IsraelJ; it appears already in Isaiah ana 
Dent., if not in Gn 32^®, in senses derived to all 
appearance from its ritual use. As the preceding 
synopsis will have shown, in Ezk. and P kipper is 
especially associated with the sin-offering, of which 
it designates the most distinctive and character- 
istic operation ; it is also frequently, though not 
so characteristically, predicated of the 'asham, or 
‘^rm^jf-oftering,’ the sacrifice prescribed for cases in 
which some right or due, whether of God or man, 
had been withheld. The sin- or guilt-offerings are 
not mentioned in any legislation before those of 
Ezk. (40®® 42^® 44-®) and P ; but they appear to be 
presupposed in 2 K 12^® [Heb. and the idea 
implied in the ^dshdm is already clearly recognized 
in 1 S where the Philistines, anxious to make 
some reparation to Jahweh for their desecration of 
the ark, and to appease His anger, are represented 
by the Hebrew narrator as sending to Him an'd^Adm 
— though it is one which consists not in a sacrifice, 
but in golden images symbolical of the plague-boils 
which Jahweh had sent upon them. Of the burnt- 
offering, offered alone, kipper is predicated in P 
only in Lv 1^ 14®® 16®^, on the ground, probably, 
that, though not a proper expiatory sacrifice, it was 
a mark of the worshipper’s devotion, and, being 
offered ‘for his favour (acceptance) before Jahweh’ 
(Lv 1® and accepted {Sh n;r|n) accordingly, 

moved Him to regard him graciously and to over- 
look his moral insufficiency (cf. Gn 8®^ etc., cited 
above; and also Job F 42®). Elsewhere in P, 
kapper is attributed to the burnt-offering only 
when it is prescribed in conjunction with the sin- 
offering (see the passages in § 8 (c)), for the purpose, 
as it seems, of enhancing the significance of the 
latter. In Ezk 46^®* in an enumeration of the 
principal sacrifices to be provided in the restored 
Temple to ‘ make expiation ’ for the people, the 
peace-offering, and even the unbloody meal-offer- 
mg, are included ; but probably the expression 
is intended to refer only to the sin- and burnt- 
offering. 

12 . The kappdrdh is specially the function of the 
blood^ — though not, except in Lv 14®® (§ 8 (/)), of 
blood as such, but of the blood of an animal 
slaughtered ‘before Jahweh’ (Lv 1®, etc.), and 
offered upon the altar. (In the normal ritual, the 
only exception is Lv 5^^"^®, where a person who 
cannot afford even a couple of small birds 
is allowed to offer meal as a sin-offering.) Thus in 
the sin-offering the blood was not, as in the other 
sacrifices, thrown from a bowl against [not, as 
EVV, mrinkled upon ; see Comms. on Ex 29^®, 
Lv 1®] the sides of the altar of burnt-offering ; it 
was applied to specially sacred places — to the horns 
(Lv 4^-80.84 gis 1618)^ Qj. altar of 

bumt-offering, or to the horns of the altar of in- 
cense, and sprinkled before the veil (46M7«.)^ or, on 
the Bay of Atonement, before and upon the mercy- 
seat itself (16^^* ^®). Notice also the application of 
the blood to various parts of the altar of burnt- 
offering at its consecration in Ezk 43®®, and of the 
Temple at its two annual purifications in Ezk 
45®®; in the ritual for purification from leprosy, 
the blood, both of a bird (not killed sacrificially) 
and of the guilt-offering, was applied to the person 
to be cleansed (Lv 14®*'^* ®®), and the blood of the 

slain bird was sprinkled on the leprous house 
(14®^) ; the blood of the ‘ ram of installation ’ also 

iln the Asayr. ritiml, it may be noticed, blood is rarely 
mentioned in connexion with i^ppuru, and no stress is laid 
upon it (above, p. 640»). 

vou 


is sprinkled upon the priests and their garments 
(Ex 29®®'®^). Among primitive and semi-primitive 
peoples the idea that blood, as charged with latent 
life, possesses a mysterious potency, was, and still 
is, widely diffused ; it may form a sacramental 
bond uniting men between themselves or with their 
God (cf. W. R. Smith, Mel. Sem.^ 312-20, 336-50, 
400); it is powerful, especially when shed in 
! sacrifice, to protect against disease, misfortune, 
and death (Curtiss, Primitive Semitic Beligion To- 
day, Lond. 1902, p. 181 ff*. ; cf. Driver, Exodus, 
Camb. 1911, pp. 90, 253, 411), to remove unciean- 
ness and the stain of sin, and to restore to ‘ holi- 
ness’ (see Blood, vol. ii. pp. 715-719, especially 719 ; 
Moore, in EBi, art. ‘ Sacrifice,’ col. 4217-9). Blood, 
as the seat of life, was too sacred to be used as 
food (Bt 12^®-®®*'), but it was so much the more 
potent as a sacramental agency ; in Lv 17^^ (quoted 
above, § 8 (a)) its ex];)iatory efficacy is expressly 
ascribed to the ‘ life ’ that is in it. And its purifying 
and sanctifying efficacy was the greater, when it 
was the blood of an animal consecrated — as in the 
cases contemplated in Lv 17^^ — by being sacrificed 
upon the altar, and especially when it was that of 
the sin-offering, which was brought (symbolically) 
nearer to Jahweh than that of other offerings. 
No doubt, also, later the idea would arise that the 
‘ soul,’ or life, of an innocent animal involved in 
the blood was likely to be the more suitable and 
the more acceptable as an offering to God, as being 
the purest and most immaterial gift that could be 
offered to Him. 

13. The efect of the kappdrdh is a purification, 
usually from sin, but sometimes (Lv 12. 14. 15, 
Nu 6) from merely ceremonial defilement — ritual 
and moral defilement being not clearly distin- 
guished by the Hebrews (cf. the use of kssci, to 
‘un-sin,’ of the altar, a leprous house, or other 
material object [§ 9], and of a person after the 
purely physical ‘ uncleanness,’ occasioned by con- 
tact with a corpse [Nu 19^®* ®®]). The aim of the 

priestly legislation is to maintain, by a detailed 
and comprehensive ceremonial, the ideal holiness 
of the theocratic community ; and the kappdrdh 
is the primary means by which this is elected. 
Sometimes cleansing (moral or ceremonial) is ex- 
pressly mentioned as the effect of the rite (see § 9 ; 
and note esp. Lv 16®® ‘ On this day shall expiation 
be made for you to cleanse you ; from all your sins 
ye shall become clean before Jahweh’). As pre- 
scribed on behalf of the priests (Ex 29®®, Lv 9^) and 
Levites (Nu 8^®*®^), before entering upon their 
sacred duties, it is a readily intelligible rite of 
preliminary expiation. Enjoined for a material 
object, the altar or the sanctuary (§§ 8, 9), its aim 
is to secure, or to preserve, its holiness : the altar 
rior to its consecration, as the work of human 
ands, is regarded as affected by a natural un- 
cleanness, which has to be removed ; the sanctuary, 
frequented by a sinful and unclean people, is con- 
taminated by them, and requires periodical purifica- 
tion ; the leprous house is conceived as tainted by 
sin; and the ‘scape-goat,’ offered by the sinful 
people, must be purified before it can discharge the 
solemn functions assigned to it. 

On the part of God, the effect of the kappdrdh is 
more particularly specified — at least in the sin- and 
guilt-offering — as forgiveness (Lv 4®®* ®^* ®® 5^®' 

Nu 15®®* Lv 5^®* Is, and, after graver offences, 

07 1922 )^ Ijj view of the constant teaching of the 
prophets that there was no merit or value in 
sacrifice as such, and that repentance and amend- 
ment of life are the indispensable conditions of 
God’s pardon and favour, the forgiveness, we may 
reasonably suppose, would be understood, at least 
by the more spiritual Israelites, to be conditional 
on the penitence of the offender, though this is not 
stated m the laws as explicitly as mi^mt have been 
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expected {confession is enjoined only in Lv 6 ® 16^^ 
Nu : on the formulas prescribed for use in later 
days, see below, p. 660 f., and HDB i. 201^). 

What, however, are the sins expiated by the 
Icappardh ? According to^ Lv 4?' ^ ^ 5^®* Nu 
15^-29 V. 22 ; Ezk 45*-^® ‘ for him that erreth *), only 

such as are committed in ‘error,’ i.e. through 
ignorance or inadvertence, unintentionally : sins 
committed with a ‘high hand’ (Nu 15®®**), ic. pre- 
sumptuously, in defiance of God’s will, cannot be 
expiated; whoso doeth them is to ‘bear his in- 
iquity,’ and to be * cut off from among his people.’ 
On the other hand, some ofiences, including even 
grave ones, which can hardly be anything but 
intentional (Lv 5^*^ 6 ®"^ 19^'®®), may be expiated 
by a sin- or guilt-offering ; and, so far as the words 
of Lv 16^® go, all transgressions of any kind are 
expiated on the Day of Atonement, This, how- 
ever, cannot be the intention of the passage : the 
Day of Atonement is designed partly to clear the 
nation^ as a whole, from the sins of individuals 
which were clinging to it, partly to clear indi- 
viduals, in so far as they were penitent ; but it is 
inconceivable that it could be intended to clear 
individuals from unrepented sins. The Mishna 
(Toma, viii. 8-9) is careful to teach explicitly that 
its ceremonies are ineffectual unless accompanied 
by repentance (see below, p. 660). In spite of Lv 
51 . 4 g^- 4 1920 - 22 ^ general scope of the Jcappdrdh 
must have been to make expiation only for venial 
and unintentional sin, or, in the case of graver sins, 
after sincere and heartfelt repentance. 

14 . What, lastly, it may be asked, is the most 
prominent idea expressed by kipper ? The ideas of 
expiation, purification from sin, propitiation, and 
‘ at-one-ment,’ or reconciliation, are intimately 
connected ; one and the same rite effects them all ,* 
and all, if not included in, are at least immediately 
suggested by, kipper. The oldest rendering of 
kipper that we have is that of the LXX, who 
express it all but uniformly by i^tXdrKOfMi, with 
l\a<rfi6s and i\a<rH]ptov for its derivatives. ^IkArKopaL 
is a well-known Greek word, construed from Homer 
onwards with an accus. of the deity (or person) 
propitiated. In the LXX, however, to ‘ propitiate 
God ’ is never said, any more than it is said in the 
Hebrew : the constraction of kipper is to make 
eolation (or propitiation) for a person — usually 
absolutely, with at most the addition sometimes of 
before God (Lv 6 ^ 14^®* 15®® 19®^, Nu 31®®). The 

dmerence marks a distinction between the heathen 
and the Biblical points of view ; though the idea 
of propitiating God may be involved in the phrases 
used in the OT, it is much less prominent than in 
heathen writers. The expiatory rite has, no doubt, 
as its ultimate object the restoration of God’s 
favour, and the worshipper’s forgiveness; but 
there is not the same thought of directly appeasing 
an an^ deity as would be implied if the deity 
were the direct object of the verb. In the normal 
sacrificial system, kipper is never spoken of as 
allaying Jahweh’s anger ; it is so described only in 
certain exceptional cases (§ 8 (A, i) ; cf., as avertina 
it. Ex 30“ Nu 8 “ 31»®, § 7 ). Hence, though the idea 
propitiation is, no doubt, involved in kipper^ it 
must not be unduly pressed ; and the idea most dis- 
tinctively conveyed by the word was probably that 
of ‘ expiation.’ Still, as LXX rendered kipper by 
{i^)i\(LtrKopaii and, as IXdrKcpai, IXarjuids, and IXacrr^ptov 
are used in the NT, in very important passages, 
of the redemptive work of Christ (He 2 ^^ 1 Jn 
2 ^ Ro 3^), it is to be regretted that in 
E v V the corresponding words should be rendered 
‘atonement’ in the OT and ‘propitiation’ in the 
NT, and that thus a significant link, connecting 
the NT with the OT, should be lost to English 
readers. 1 

iThe * atoning* work of Christ, in the proper sense of the 


15 . A few words must, in conclusion, be said 
with regard to the famous prophecy. Is 52i®-53i2, 
in which, though the term kipper is not used, the 
idea of expiation is nevertheless clearly present. 
The prophet here draws a picture of Jahweh’a 
Servant, ideal Israel, describing his exaltation 
after an antecedent period of humiliation and per- 
secution ending in death ; the heathen, who were 
astonished at the spectacle of his suffering, will be 
not less amazed by his new and unexpected great- 
ness (52“* “ [read startle for sprinkle]). As the 
Book of Job shows, suffering was to the Hebrews 
evidence of sin ; and for a while those who wit- 
nessed the Servant’s sufferings thought that he was 
suffering for his own sins (53^^) ; but at last the 
truth was borne in upon them that he was, in fact, 
suffering for their sins, and relieving them of 
the penal consequences which were their due 
( 534 a. 6 . 8 b. 10 . 11 . i 2 bj^ Ideal Israel’s voluntary suf- 
ferings thus bring home to others the sense of their 
own guilt, and restore them to spiritual health 
(53®) ; then, after his soul (life) has been made a 
‘ guilt-offering ’ {’dshdmf 63“), he will rise again, 
see God’s ‘pleasure* {i.e. his religious mission to 
the world, 41^* ‘‘* ®) prospering in his hand, and, as a 
final reward for his voluntary submission to death, 
be honoured with a place among the conquerors 
and great ones of the earth (53^®). The use of the 
word ’dshdm shows (see § 8 {d)) that sin is here re- 
garded as a sacrilege, an invasion of God’s honour ; 
the *dshdm is the expiation made for it, viz. the 
innocent life of the ideal Ri^teous Servant. The 
voluntary sufferings of the Righteous Servant are 
accepted on behalf of the wicked ; and so the 
prophecy preaches at the same time the doctrine of 
vicarious suffering. 

16 . The theological importance of the ideas which 
thus had their centre in the kappardh urill now be 
apparent. The dim and at first confused ideas of 
the nature of sin, of its antagonism to the holiness 
of God, of its effect in arousing His punitive wrath, 
and of the need of allaying this, first gave rise to 
expiatory rites. Gradually, the ideas connected 
with them became cleared: ‘sin’ and ‘holiness,’ 
which were both at first intermingled and confused 
with non-moral elements,^ were seen to be exclu- 
sively ethical; and so in Israel, where, in the 
ancient world, spiritual illumination was greatest, 
expiatory rites became a permanent witness both 
to the holiness of God, and to the need of means 
for annulling the penal consequences of sin, and 
effecting ‘at-one-ment,’ or reconciliation, with God. 
As the kappdrdh-iit^B threw the stress on the 
ceremonial side of religion, there was danger that 
its moral and spiritual side might be overlooked 
or forgotten; but the prophets guarded against 
this, by insisting strongly and repeatedly on re- 
pentance and amendment of life as the sine qwa 
non of the forgiveness and favour of God. The 
ritual thus * served as a great educational agency 
inculcating in the hearts and minds of participants 
and spectators right conceptions of the sinfulness 
of man, and the holiness and mercy of the just 
God ’ (J. M. P. Smith, BW, 1908, p. 217). And so 
the way was prepared for the use made in the NT 
of the ideas, ana terminology, and symbolism of 
the kappdrdh-xi\ml, in the interpretation of the 
highest and most perfect of atoning sacrifices, the 
death of Christ. See Expiation and Atone- 
ment (Christian). 

Litbeatcrb.— E. C. A. Riehm, Der Begriff der Silhne im AT, 
Gotha, 1877 ; R. SchmoUer, in SZ, do. 1891, pp. 208-288 j W. R. 
Smith, BaX. Stm.\ London, 1894, pp. 812-20, 836-62. 396-406, 
419-86 ; A. B. Davidson, JJojpos., Auff. 1899, p. 92 fl. (on * atone' 
in the extra-ritual Literature); J. Herrmann, Idjee der 
Sahne im AT, Leipzir, 1906 (with an account of the views of 
Hofmann, Bitsohl, Bfehm, and Schmoller, and discussion of 

word (* reconciling’), is described in the NT by tcaToXkayi^ and 
KaroAXav-cru (Ro 6 ^®* 2 Oo 618- 1 ?. 20 ). 

1 Cl. above, p. 662^. 
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passages ; on Ritschl, see also MDB iv. 132) ; L. R. Farneil, 
jSvolution of Religion^ London, 1905 (parts of Lect. iii., on the 
Bitual of Purification); L. Pullan, The Atonement^ do. 1906, 
pp. 61-91; H. P. Smith, AJTh, 1906, p. 412 ff.; J. M. P. 
Smith, BW xxxi. (1908) 22flf., 113 £f., 207 £f. 

S. R. Driver. 

EXPIATION AND ATONEMENT (Hindu). 
— Atonement or exj^iation {prdyaSchitta) forms one 
of the three principal parts of the sacred law 
{dharTua) of India, judicial procedure {vyavahdra) 
and religious custom {dchdra) being the other two. 
It appears that the Indian system of religious 
atonement for an offence was not originally devised 
by the Brahmans, as it goes back to the Indo- 
Iranian epoch, the penances ordained in the book 
Vendldaa of the Avesta being closely analogous 
to the penances of the Sanskrit lawoooks. On 
Indian soil, the Sdmavidhdna-brdhmana of the 
Samaveda seems to be the earliest work in which 
a somewhat detailed exposition of the system of 
penances is given, but it is to the lawbooks that 
we have to turn for a full description of the vari- 
ous modes of atonement prevalent in ancient India. 
The penances for deadly sins are very heavy, and 
extend even to death. Thus one who has com- 
mitted the mortal sin of drinking intoxicating 
liquor is to drink the same liquor when boiling 
hot ; when his body has been completely scalded 
by that process, he is freed from ^ilt (Manu, xi. 
91). The killer of a Brahman shall become in 
battle the target of archers who know his purpose ; 
or he may thrice throw himself headlong into a 
blazing fire. A Brahman who has stolen gold 
belonging to another Brahman shall go to the king 
and, confessing his deed, say * Lord, punish me ! ' 
The king himself shall strike him once ; by his death 
the thief becomes pure (Manu, xi. 74, 100 f.). In 
other penances, fasting is carried to an astonishing 
extent. Thus the ‘ lunar penance ’ (chdndrdyana) 
consists in eating no more than fifteen mouthfuls 
on the day of the full moon, and diminishing this 
quantity of food by one mouthful every day for 
tlie waning half of the lunar month, until the 
quantity is reduced to nothing at the new moon, 
and then increasing it in the same way during the 
fortnight of the moon’s increase. This penance is 
required to be performed, e.^., for stealing men and 
women, and for wrongfully appropriating a field, 
a house, or the water of wells and cisterns (Manu, 
xi. 164). The cow being the sacred animal of the 
Hindus, everything coming from, or anyhow con- 
nected with, a cow is supposed to be a means of 
purification. The five products of a cow (pancha- 
ffavya), viz. milk, sour milk, butter, urine, and 
cow-dung, have to be swallowed, as a part of various 
penances, e.g, of the penance called govratat which 
consists in following and serving a herd of cows for 
a whole month, washing onesSf with cow-urine, 
and subsisting on the five products of the cow during 
that time. Drops of water falling from the horns 
of a cow are declared to expiate all the sins of 
those who bathe in them, and even scratching the 
back of a cow is said to destroy all guilt ( vt^u- 
sutra, xxiii. 69 f.). The Arabian traveller al- 
Birflni (c. A,D. 1030) mentions, as an expiation 
performed by Hindu slaves on their return from 
captivity in a foreign country, that they were 
buried m the dung, stale, and milk of cows for 
a certain number of days, till they got into 
a state of fermentation, and were given similar 
dirt to eat afterwards. The muttering of prayers, 
and the chanting of songs from the SSmaveda, 
constitute a lighter sort of penance. Some of 
these prayers and songs have special names indi- 
cating their purificatory effect. Religious gifts to 
the Brahmans are also greatly recommended. A 
rich man would give his own weight in gold or silver 
to the Brahmans ; this is called tuldpuru^a, ‘ a man’s 
weight,’ and of this practice several instances are 


recorded in Indian history. Visiting one of the 
sacred places of pilgrimage {tlrtha) in which India 
abounds is another favourite mode of atonement. 
Such pilgrimages, as an atonement for heinous sins 
committed, are very common even at the present 
day ; nor have the other old forms of expiation dis- 
appeared, though fines or dinners given to the 
caste are now by far the most common sort of 
penance. Thus, e.g.^ when a man has been out- 
casted for travelling into Europe, crossing the sea 
in a vessel being a heinous sin under the Hindu 
law, he may be admitted into his caste again if he 
gives a dinner to the entire caste. An offender, 
having been tried and found guilty by his caste, 
is stiU occasionally addressed with the old Sanskrit 
formula : Achdryam lahhasvaprdyahhittam samd- 
charay ‘Take a spiritual adviser and perform 
a penance.’ In cases of difficulty, some learned 
Brahmans are invited to send in a written declara- 
tion {vyavasthd) in which their opinion of the case 
and of the particular penance to be infiicted is 
stated. The offender is re-admitted on performing 
the penance enjoined by the Brahmans. This 
Brahman interference naturally was far more com-, 
mon in the times before British rule than it is 
now, and the spiritual power thus exercised by 
Brahmans acquainted with the sacred law must 
have been considerable, especially as they were 
consulted by Courts of Justice as well, in cases 
of civil and criminal law. There never w^as in 
India a strict line of demarcation between re 
ligious and secular law. Offenders, after having 
been duly punished, might be compelled to do 
penance in order to obtain readmission into their 
caste. ^ The kings did not inffict worldly punish- 
ments only ; they dictated also the penances by 
which religious offences were to be expiated. In 
the Hindu kingdom of Kashmir the Maharaja, 
as late as 1875, was in the habit of looking after 
the due performance of the prdyaScliittas ordained 
by the five learned jurists {dharmadhikdrin) of the 
country. The readiness of the people to submit to 
the prescribed course of atonement for their sins 
was enhanced by a superstitious dread of the 
tortures of heU and of the pangs to be suffered in 
future births. Many diseases and natural infirmi- 
ties were viewed as the consequence of sins com- 
mitted in a previous existence, lepers, for instance, 
being required to do penance in order to expiate 
the crime in a former birth to which their illness 
was considered to be due, and to avoid being 
afflicted with the same illness in a future birth. 
Secret penances {rahasya-prdya^chitta) are also 
mentioned ; they were, and are still occasionally, 
performed for offences not publicly known. 

LiTBRATmtB.— J. Jolly, Recht und Sittey Strassburg, 1896; 
The Laws of Manu, tr. in SBE, xxv., Oxford, 1886; The 
Institutes of Vishnu, tr. in SBE vii. do., 1880 ; A. Steele, The 
Law and Custom of Hindoo Castes, new ed,, London, 1868. 

J. Jolly. 

EXPIATION AND ATONEMENT (Jewish). 
— I. It is necessary, though somewhat difficult, to 
draw a distinction between penitence, or repentance, 
and expiation, or atonement. This differentiation 
cannot be entirely rigid, for, in dealing with atone- 
ment, it is impossible to exclude all references to 
penitence, and vice versa. It may be laid down as 
a convenient axiom that penitence is the conscious- 
ness of sin ; atonement, the desire or effort to be 
free from sin. Penitence must precede atonement, 
for penitence is an attitude of the mind, while 
atonement is a subsequent activity of the body, 
directed towards the realization or that attitude, 
although sometimes, as will be seen, penitence was 
in itself an atonement. The question then resolves 
itself into an examination of the process which a 
Jew, guided by Rabbinic ideas and direction, 
would adopt in order to free his soul from the 
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stain of sin, it being more or less taken for granted 
that the recognition of his sinfulness has already 
been awakened in him. 

The regular word for repentance is ‘return- 
ing’ (as opposed to ‘ backsliding ’ [Hos 14®j). 
The term for ‘ atone ’ is the original idea of 
which was probably ‘ to wipe out ’ rather than ‘ to 
cover up’ (but see Konig, in ExpT xxiL [1911] 
232, 378), the i|)3, ‘ransom,’ ‘bribe,’ being the 
instrument. The ransom to wipe out sin, and 
purging by means of the blood of sacrifices, gradu- 
ally gave way to a more spiritual idea. It would 
not be correct to regard this absolutely as pro- 
gressive development. Sacrifice was but the out- 
ward form of the atonement, a concomitant of the 
ideal. In course of time it was found possible to 
maintain the inward process independently of the 
outward form, but this must not be taken to mean 
that the idea of physical sacrifice was condemned. 
In many cases sacrifices were brought without 
the proper feeling of penitence on the part of the 
sinner ; this abuse was sternly reprobated by the 
prophets (Am Mai Mic 6«-8 ; cf. JE il. 616) 
ana Babbis {Numb, Babha xix. § inline 15, outer 
col., fol. 68a, ed. Warsaw, 1868 ; see also Tosefta 
Baba Qamma^ x. 18, cited by Abrahams in Camh, 
Bib, EssaySf London, 1909, p. 189; Qimhi on 
Jer. 7*^; Montefiore, JQB xvi. 209; see Mai- 
monides, Guide, pt. iii. ch. xlvi. ; Friedlfinders 
tr., p. 359 ; cf. p. 325). But it is an open ques- 
tion whether sacrifice as a means of atonement for 
sin is categorically repudiated, or whether these 
denunciations merely refer to the misuse of the 
practice. On the other hand, the same doubt 
may be traced in Rabbinic writings and in the 
Litui^. It is true that the Prayer-book of all 
the Orthodox and of some Reform Synagogues 
contains abundant references to sacrifices and 
prayers for their restoration as a means of atone- 
ment for sin (Singer, pp. 225, 234, but contrast 
p. 267 ; see also JE x, 628), and that the daily and 
festival services correspond to the Temple Offices ; 
nevertheless it must be remembered that most of 
these prayers were composed at a time when the 
overwhelming calamity was still fresh in the mind 
of every Jew, and that very often the return to 
Zion and the rebuilding of the Temple are but 
other expressions denoting the Messianic age. 
The thirteen articles of the Creed, composed by 
Maimonides (f 1205), contain no reference to 
sacrifice (Singer, p. 89), although the tenth and 
eleventh articles, which deal with God’s cognizance 
of sin and with reward and punishment, naturally 
imply the doctrine of atonement, and the twelfth 
makes obligatory the belief in the Messiah. The 
substitution of prayer and penitence for sacrifice 
as a means of atonement, as taught by Hosea, 
Micah, Amos, and Isaiah, was the keystone of the 
Rabbinic penitential theory; but this did not 
involve a condemnation of the sacrificial system of 
the Temple. 

The Bay of Atonement itself is, of course, the 
outstanding feature in the Rabbinic scheme of 
repentance. The cessation of sacrifices naturally 
magnified its importance, and caused many associa- 
tions to gather round it. The Synagogue liturgy 
contains many an echo from the Temple ritual. 
The humblest Jew in a Russian Ghetto confesses 
his sins in the identical formula used by kings and 
high priests. Penitence and atonement occupy so 
prominent a position in the life of a Jew, as con- 
ceived by the Rabbis, that their writings are full 
everywhere of the necessity and means of obtaining 
freedom from sin. In particular, the end of Mishna 
Toma should be studied, but on the whole it will 
be convenient to examine the treatise on Atone- 
ment and Penitence of Maimonides {Tad, 

and to incorporate, where necessary, refer- 


ences from Talmud and Midrash, and finally to 
consider the Liturgy and Synagogue practices. 

2 . The Mishnaic atonement consists in a complete 
repentance, coupled with affliction of the flesh 
according to the prescribed requirements of the 
Bay of Atonement. If the sin has been against 
man, restitution must precede everything else. 
Avowal is also necessary. Death can atone in 
certain cases. Death-bed repentance is effective, 
but it is not the highest form of atonement. 
Fasting, almsgiving, the study of the Torah, 
submission to stripes — all these can atone ; but all 
forms of atonement depend for their success on the 
grant of Divine grace. 

The Mishna and Geniara Foma deal, in the 
main, with the ceremonies of the Bay, but the 
concluding sections may here be cited, as referring 
more particularly to the abstract idea (Toma viii, 
8-9). The sin-offering (riNso) and the offering 
brought for certain trespasses ('!!i are adequate 
to atone; death and the Day of Atonement are 
adequate, if there is due repentance ; repentance 
alone is adequate for light transgressions, whether 
of affirmative or of negative commandments. In 
the case of grievous sins, pardon is suspended until 
the advent of the Day of Atonement, which brings 
the pardon. To one who says, ‘I will sin and 
thereafter repent,’ the power of repentance is not 
vouchsafed. If a man says, ‘ I will sin and rely 
on the Day of Atonement to bring forgiveness,’ 
the Day will not bring pardon to him. The Day 
brings pardon for sins between man and God, but 
for sms between man and man only if the sinner 
has previously appeased and made restitution to 
his victim. This B. Eleazar b. ’Azarya (fl. A.D. 
100) deduced from Lv 16^, ‘From all your sins 
before the Lord shall ye be clean,’ thus taking 
with '' 

B. Aqiba (t a.d. 136) said : ‘ Happy are ye, Israel ; before 
whom are ye purified and who is it that purifies you ? It is 
your Father in Heaven, as it is said in Ezk 36^5 “And I will 
sprinkle upon you clean water and ye shall be clean, from all 
your impurities and from all your abominations will I purify 
you”; and the verse (Jer 1718 ) saith, “0 thou Miqwih of 
Israel, 0 Lord ” [miqweh having the double meaning of ‘ hope ’ 
and of ‘ ritual bath,’ the root occurring in the latter sense in 
Gn 18 ‘Let the waters be gathered together’]. Just as the 
miqwih purifies the unclean, so the Holy One, blessed be He, 
purifieth Israel.’ See also Yoma 86, quoted in full in art. 
* Atonement’ in JE u. 280 (this art. is very important). 

In the treatise on Penitence, mentioned above, 
Maimonides summarizes all that is essential in 
connexion with atonement. (Citations are trans- 
lated from the Venice ed. of Pietro Bragadino, 
1615, and will be marked by the letters E,T.=z 
EUkhoth Teshubah,) Reference has already been 
made to the obligation of avowal. The necessity 
of public confession is strongly maintained by 
Maimonides in the opening laws of the first 
The technical term is 'm. (n'l'q^in, n^inp), from the 
root ni;, and Widdui comes between Teshubah and 
Kaj^parah. The duty of confession is itself a 
positive commandment, because it is written 
(Lv 26^), ‘ And they shall confess (^^i:^ni) their sin 
and the sin of their fathers,’ and this implies 
verbal confession. If a man, having transgressed 
any single command of the Torah, be it affirmative 
or prohibitive, be it in presumptuous sin or in 
unwilling error, desire to repent, he is hound (3;o) 
to confess his sin before God {E,T, i. 1). The 
duty of confession was, of course, Biblical in 
origin, and the triple confession of the high priest 
(Lv 16®*^^-^^, Mishna Fowa iii. 8 and iv. 2, vi. 2) was 
the model which was adopted by private persons, 
and which still remains in the Atonement liturgy. 
The formula may be found in any Mahzor for the 
Day of Atonement {e,g, Davis, vol. ii. ‘ Atonement,’ 
p. 161, etc.). For the use of individuals it ran 
thus: ‘0 God, I have sinned, acted perversely, 
transgressed before Thee, and I have done . . 
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Verily I have repented and am ashamed of my 
deeds, and I will never return to such an act’ 
{H,T, i. 2). The last sentence is, according to 
Maimonides, the integral factor of the whole 
confession ; and every one who is profuse in con- 
fession (special emphasis is laid on this point) is 
accountea worthy of praise. The Divine name is, 
of course, omitted ; ds?-*?, just as in the Temple 
formula, representing the Tetragrammaton, which 
was uttered only by the high priest. No sin- 
offering could procure pardon without penitence 
and confession, nor could the infliction of capital 
punishment suffice to wipe away guilt without 
these two adjuncts. Moreover, theft, even if 
restitution had already been made, could be for- 
given only if the thief had made public confession 
and resolved to abandon theft for all time {H.T. i. 
3). Confession is just as vital in the case of the 
community; hence the high priest, in sending 
away the scapegoat, made a public avowal, laying 
his hand on the head of the goat, because it was 
to be an atonement for all Israel. But, although 
the scapegoat was a general national atonement 
for all sms — ^light and grievous, presumptuous and 
unwitting, with or without avowal~yet this was 
the case only if the sinner repented ; without due 
repentance on the part of the individual the public 
atonement of the scapegoat was of no avail except 
for * light ’ transgressions. According to the 
legal definition, the difference between light and 
grievous (ri’n^oq) transgressions lay in the penalty ; 
in the latter category were all sms for which the 
penalty was capital punishment at the hands of 
the Beth Dirty and excision (see Crimes and 
Punishments [Jewish]); but vain swearing and 
perjury, although not subject to this condition, are 
yet included under the head of ‘grievous’ (AT. 
1 . 5). The destruction of the Temple has made 
repentance itself the means of atonement. So 
powerful is repentance that even on the death-bed 
of a lifelong sinner it is effective. Further, to 
those who repent, the Day of Atonement is itself 
the means of pardon. There are some sins which 
are forgiven as soon as repentance is exercised, 
while in the case of others pardon is deferred. 

Four main distinctions may be traced (JT.T. i. 7 ; 
Foma 86a [Gold. 1021, Rodk. 134]). Thus, if a man 
repents of a * light ’ sin of omission, his pardon is 
immediate. In the case of a man who repents of 
a ‘light’ sin of commission, his repentance 
suspends his condemnation and punishment, and 
the Day of Atonement brings Ins pardon. If a 
man has committed ‘grievous’ sins of commission, 
penitence and the Day of Atonement will suspend 
his condemnation and punishment, and the chastise- 
ment which will be inflicted on him will complete 
his pardon. In no case can complete pardon be 
obtained without penance or chastisement (piD!; 
see conclusion of art. Disease and Medicine 
[Jewish]). The only exception is in the case of 
blasphemy. By blasphemy (lit. the profanation of 
the Name) more is understood than the English 
equivalent implies. It almost includes deliberate 
atheism (cf. the opposite D^n-n^ ‘ suffer martyr- 
dom ’), and is the only sin to which the distinction 
of presumption (I’ini) and ignorance (nii:?') does not 
apply n’iiy|noK[.45o^Aiv. 4; Singer, 

p. 196]). In the case of a man who has ‘ profaned 
the Name,’ repented and remained constant in his 
repentance, passed a Day of Atonement, and suffered 
the chastisements, his absolute pardon is deferred 
until his death ; but by the effects of repentance. 
Day of Atonement, and chastisement, his punish- 
ment is suspended i. 6-9). 

The principles underlying these differentiations 
are clear. It is far easier to repair a sin of omission 
than a sin of commission (see also the footnote in 
Singer, p; 262) ; the reality of repentance in the 


case of a sinner who is guilty of evil practices is 
tested by time, for he must prove that he has had 
the power and opportunity to relapse and has not 
yielded. The greater the sin, the longer is the 
period necessary to attest repentance. Repentance 
itself is also more severe and lengthy if the traces 
of the crime have to be effaced. If the element 
of chastisement did not enter into the question of 
pardon, it might lead to a false repentance to avoid 
punishment. 

The question of the reality of penitence is discussed by 
B. Yehuda in Gemara Yoma 866 (Gold. 1024, Rodk. 136), and 
repeated by Maimonides in H.T. ii. Iff. The decisive test is 
time and complete opportunity to repeat the offence. With this 
is also connected the question of validity of death-bed repent- 
ance. Maimonides is very decisive. Even if a man has been 
a sinner all his days and repents in his old age, when all 
opportunity for sin is gone, in spite of the fact that this is not 
the highest form of penitence, nevertheless his penitence is a 
valid atonement. Even if he has sinned all his life and repented 
only on his death-hed, his sins are all pardoned, in accordance 
with Ec 122 (H.T. ii. 2). On the other hand, see Ahoth ii 16 
(Singer, p. 189) : ‘ Repent one day before thy death * (is. at once, 
since thy death may be to-morrow). The difficulty, of course, 
which the Rabbis felt was how to keep the gates of repentance 
open to the d^dng sinner, without, at the same time, making it 
easy for a man to sin his life, relying on his last hour to 
make his peace. 

It has already been pointed out that penitence 
is itself held by the Rabbis to have been a means 
of atonement ; consequently a warning is nttered 
against the futility of hypocritical atonement; 
Since the act of repentance had taken the place 
of sacrifices as the agency by which pardon could 
be gained, there must be no danger of the means 
once more being mistaken for the end. Any man 
who confesses his sins, without the firm intention 
of abandoning them, is like one who bathes while 
holding in his hand an unclean insect (n^). His 
bathing will he useless until he abandons the 
contaminating object {H,T, ii. 4). The act of re- 
pentance must be a real fierdvotay ‘ change of mind,’ 
and must involve a deep recognition of the heinons- 
ness of sin. A penitent should he continually 
praying and giving charity, according to his means. 
He should flee from temptation, he should even 
change his name, as much as to say: ‘I am now 
another person, I am not he who did so and so.’ 
He must change all his actions for good ; he should 
exile himself, because exile is in itself an atonement 
and will involve him in humiliation and affliction 
which will cause him to become humble and meek 
in spirit (H.T. ii. 6). 

It is also praiseworthy to make public confession ; 
for, if a man is too proud to reveal his transgres- 
sions, his penitence is imperfect. Here, however, 
a distinction is drawn. A man should confess 
publicly sins against his neighbour, but not those 
against God (iT.T. ii. 7; Yoma 866 [Gold. 1024, 
Rodk. 137]). Penitence and confession, although 
acceptable at all times, are especially desirable at 
the period of atonement, that is to say, from the 
beginning of the New Year (1st Tishri) until the 
Day of Atonement. (For an investigation of the 
time and manner of confession, the formula of con- 
fession, the manner in which a man must reconcile 
himself with his neighbour, and the lengths to 
which he must go, see the last sections of H.T. ii. 
andiii. 5ff.) 

^ The question of punishment can scarcely be con- 
sidered here, but eternal damnation requires treat- 
ment in so far as it is affected by atonement. The 
idea of everlasting doom was utterly repugnant to 
the Rabbis ; and, when it was limited to a very 
small number, great pains were taken to prove that 
almost every individual or class for whom there 
seemed no hope was, in fact, sure of ultimate salva- 
tion. There was always some mitigating circum- 
stance which had been overlooked, some Scriptural 
authority to be found. In the end, there were hut 
few, indeed, for whom there was no hope. Maimo- 
nides, in his Commentary on Mishna Sanhedrin^ 
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stain of sin, it being more or less taken for granted 
that the recognition of his sinfulness has already 
been awakened in him. 

The regular word for repentance is * return- 
ing’ (as opposed to ‘ backsliding ’ [Hos 14®]). 
The term for ‘atone’ is ns?, the original idea of 
which was probably ‘ to wipe out ’ rather than ‘ to 
cover up’ (but see K5nig, in Exj^T xxii. [1911] 
232, 378), the n??, ‘ransom,’ ‘bribe,’ being the 
instrument. The ransom to wipe out sin, and 
purging by means of the blood of sacrifices, gradu- 
ally gave way to a more spiritual idea. It would 
not be correct to regard this absolutely as pro- 
gressive development. Sacrifice was but the out- 
ward form of the atonement, a concomitant of the 
ideal. In course of time it was found possible to 
maintain the inward process independently of the 
outward form, but this must not be taken to mean 
that the idea of physical sacrifice was condemned. 
In many cases sacrifices were brought without 
the proper feeling of penitence on the part of the 
sinner ; this abuse was sternly reprobated by the 
prophets (Am Mai po Mic ; cf. JE x. 616) 
and Rabbis {Numb. Eahha xix. §4= line 15, outer 
col., fol. 68a, ed. Warsaw, 1868; see also Tosefta 
Baba Qamma^ x. 18, cited by Abrahams in Camh. 
Bib. Essays, London, 1909, p. 189 ; Qimhi on 
Jer. 7*^; Montefiore, JQE xvi. 209; see Mai- 
monides, Guide, pt. hi. ch. xlvi. ; Friedlfinder’s 
tr., p. 359 ; cf. p. 325). But it is an open <iues- 
tion whether sacrifice as a means of atonement for 
sin is categorically repudiated, or whether these 
denunciations merely refer to the misuse of the 
practice. On the other hand, the same doubt 
may be traced in Rabbinic writings and in the 
Liturgy. It is true that the Prayer-book of all ' 
the Orthodox and of some Reform Synagogues I 
contains abundant references to sacrifices and 
prayers for their restoration as a means of atone- 
ment for sin (Singer, pp. 225, 234, but contrast 
p. 267 ; see also JE x. 628), and that the daily and 
festival services correspond to the Temple Offices ; 
nevertheless it must be remembered that most of 
these prayers were composed at a time when the 
overwhelming calamity was still fresh in the mind 
of every Jew, and that very often the return to 
Zion and the rebuilding of the Temple are but 
other expressions denoting the Messianic age. 
The thirteen articles of the Creed, composed by 
Maimonides (f 1205), contain no reference to 
sacrifice (Singer, p. 89), although the tenth and 
eleventh artimes, which deal with God’s cognizance 
of sin and with reward and punishment, naturally 
imply the doctrine of atonement, and the twelfth 
makes obligatory the belief in the Messiah. The 
substitution of prayer and penitence for sacrifice 
as a means of atonement, as taught by Hosea, 
Micah, Amos, and Isaiah, was the keystone of the 
Rabbinic penitential theory; but this did not 
involve a condemnation of the sacrificial system of 
the Temple. 

The Bay of Atonement itself is, of course, the 
outstanding feature in the Rabbinic scheme of 
repentance. The cessation of sacrifices naturally 
magnified its importance, and caused many associa- 
tions to gather round it. The Synagogue liturgy 
contains many an echo from the Temple ritual. 
The humblest Jew in a Russian Ghetto confesses 
his sins in the identical formula used by kings and 
priests. Penitence and atonement occupy so 
prominent a position in the life of a Jew, as con- 
ceived by the Rabbis, that their writings are full 
everywhere of the necessity and means of obtaining 
freedom from sin. In particular, the end of Mishna 
Yoma should be studied, but on the whole it will 
be convenient to examine the treatise on Atone- 
ment and Penitence of Maimonides {Yad, 

and to incorporate, where necessary, refer- 


ences from Talmud and Midrash, and finally to 
consider the Liturgy and Synagogue practices. 

2. The Mishnaic atonement consists in a complete 
repentance, coupled with afiliction of the flesh 
according to the prescribed requirements of the 
Bay of Atonement. If the sin has been against 
man, restitution must precede everything else. 
Avowal is also necessary. Death can atone in 
certain cases. Beathjbed repentance is effective, 
but it is not the highest form of atonement. 
Fasting, almsgiving, the study of the Torah, 
submission to stripes — all these can atone ; but all 
forms of atonement depend for their success on the 
grant of Bivine grace. 

The Mishna and Geniara Yoma deal, in the 
main, with the ceremonies of the Bay, but the 
concluding sections may here be cited, as referring 
more particularly to the abstract idea {Ycmia viii. 
8-9). The sin-oflering (nKso) and the offering 
brought for certain trespasses ('^ii are adequate 
to atone; death and the Bay of Atonement are 
adequate, if there is due repentance; repentance 
alone is adequate for light transgressions, whether 
of aflfirmative or of negative commandments. In 
the case of grievous sins, pardon is suspended until 
the advent of the Day of Atonement, which brings 
the pardon. To one who says, ‘I will sin and 
thereafter repent,’ the power of repentance is not 
vouchsafed. If a man says, ‘ I will sin and rely 
on the Bay of Atonement to bring forgiveness,’ 
the Bay will not bring pardon to him. The Bay 
brings pardon for sins between man and God, but 
for sins between man and man only if the sinner 
has previously appeased and made restitution to 
his victim. This R. Eleazar b. ’Azarya (fl. A.D. 
100) deduced from Lv 16^, ‘From all your sins 
before the Lord shall ye be clean,’ thus taking 
with '' 

B. Aqiba (t a.d. 136) said : ‘ Happy are ye, larael *, before 
whom are ye purified and who is it that purifies you ? It ia 
your Father in Heaven, as it is said in Ezk 3625 “ And I will 
sprinkle upon you clean water and ye shall be clean, from all 
your impurities and from all your abominations will I purify 
you”; and the verse (Jer 1718) saith, “0 thou Miqwih of 
Israel, 0 Lord ” [migweh having the double meaning of * hope ’ 
and of ‘ ritual bath,* the root occurring in the latter sense in 
Gn * Let the waters be gathered together ']. Just as the 
miqweh purifies the unclean, so the Holy One, blessed be He, 
purifieth Israel.’ See also yoma 86, quoted in full in art. 
^Atonement’ in JjB ii. 280 (this art. is very important). 

In the treatise on Penitence, mentioned above, 
Maimonides summarizes all that is essential in 
connexion with atonement. (Citations are trans- 
lated from the Venice ed. of Pietro Bragadino, 
1615, and will be marked by the letters 
Hilkhoth Teshubah.) Reference has already been 
made to the obligation of avowal. The necessity 
of public confession is strongly maintained by 
Maimonides in the opening laws of the first pereq. 
The technical term is (n’l^.^n, rninp), from the 
root nn;, and Widdui comes between Teshubah and 
Ka'^parah. The duty of confession is itself a 
positive commandment, because it is written 
(Lv 26^<>), ‘ And they shall confess (^’Jlhni) their sin 
and the sin of their fathers,’ and this implies 
verbal confession. If a man, having transgressed 
any single command of the Torah, be it affirmative 
or prohibitive, be it in presumptuous sin or in 
unwilling error, desire to repent, he is bound (ajo) 
to confess his sin before God {K.T. i. 1). The 
duty of confession was, of course, Biblical in 
origin, and the triple confession of the high priest 
(Lv 16®*^^**^^, Mishna Yoma in. 8 and iv. 2, vi. 2) was 
the model which was adopted by private persons, 
and which still remains in the Atonement liturgy. 
The formula may be found in any Mahzor for the 
Bay of Atonement {e,g. Bavis, vol. ii. ‘Atonement,* 
p. 161, etc.). For the use of individuals it ran 
thus: ‘0 God, I have sinned, acted perversely, 
transgressed before Thee, and I have done . . 
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Verily I have repented and am ashamed of my 
deeds, and I will never return to such an act’ 
(iT.T. i. 2). The last sentence is, according to 
Maimonides, the integral factor of the whole 
confession ; and eveiy one who is profuse in con- 
fession (special emphasis is laid on this point) is 
accounted worthy of praise. The Divine name is, 
of course, omitted; D^n, just as in the Temple 
formula, representing the Tetragrammaton, which 
was uttered only by the high priest. No sin- 
offering could procure pardon without penitence 
and confession, nor could the infliction of capital 
punishment suffice to wipe away guilt without 
these two adjuncts. Moreover, theft, even if 
restitution had already been made, could be for- 
given only if the thief had made public confession 
and resolved to abandon theft for all time {H,T. i. 
3). ' Confession is just as vital in the case of the 
community; hence the high priest, in sending 
away the scapegoat, made a public avowal, laying 
his hand on the head of the goat, because it was 
to be an atonement for all Israel. But, although 
the scapegoat was a general national atonement 
for all sms — flight and grievous, presumptuous and 
unwitting, with or without avowal— yet this was 
the case only if the sinner repented ; without due 
repentance on the part of the individual the public 
atonement of the scapegoat was of no avail except 
for ‘ light’ (mVp) transgressions. According to the 
legal definition, the difierence between light and 
grievous (n’li^oq) transgressions lay in the penalty ; 
in the latter category were all sms for which the 
penalty was capital punishment at the hands of 
the Beth Din, and excision (see CRIMES AND 
Punishments [Jewish]) ; but vain swearing and 
perjury, although not subject to this condition, are 
yet included under the head of ‘grievous’ {H^T. 
1 . 5). The destruction of the Temple has made 
repentance itself the means of atonement. So 
powerful is repentance that even on the death-bed 
of a lifelong sinner it is effective. Further, to 
those who repent, the Day of Atonement is itself 
the means of pardon. There are some sins which 
are forgiven as soon as repentance is exercised, 
while in the case of others pardon is deferred. 

Four main distinctions may be traced (J?.T. i. 7 ; 
Yoma^Qa [Gold. 1021, Kodk. 134]). Thus, if a man 
repents of a ‘ light ’ sin of omission, his pardon is 
immediate. In the case of a man who repents of 
a ‘light* sin of commission, his repentance 
suspends his condemnation and punishment, and 
the Day of Atonement brings his pardon. If a 
man has committed ‘grievous’ sins of commission, 
penitence and the Day of Atonement will suspend 
his condemnation and punishment, and the chastise- 
ment which will be inflicted on him will complete 
his pardon. In no case can complete pardon be 
obtained without penance or chastisement (in^S!; 
see conclusion of art. Disease and Medicine 
[Jewish]). The only exception is in the case of 
blaspliemy. By blasphemy (lit. the profanation of 
the Name) more is understood than the English 
equivalent implies. It almost includes deliberate 
atheism (cf. the opposite Ds^n-n^ rip, ‘ suffer martyr- 
dom ’), and is the only sin to which the distinction 
of presumption (fni) and ignorance does not 
apply n^r|ni;i^[^5o]fAiv, 4; Singer, 

p. 196]). In the case of a man who has ‘profaned 
the Name,’ repented and remained constant in his 
repentance, passed a Day of Atonement, and suffered 
the chastisements, his absolute pardon is deferred 
until his death ; but by the effects of repentance, 
Day of Atonement, ana chastisement, his punish- 
ment is suspended (JT.T. i. 6-9). 

The principles underlying these differentiations 
are clear. It is far easier to repair a sin of omission 
than a sin of commission (see also the footnote in 
Singer, p. 262) ; the reality of repentance in the 


case of a sinner who is guilty of evil practices i 
tested by time, for he must prove that he has naa 
the power and opportunity to relapse and has not 
yielded. The greater the sin, the longer is the 
period necessary to attest repentance. Kepentance 
itself is also more severe and lengthy if the traces 
of the crime have to be effaced. If the element 
of chastisement did not enter into the question m 
pardon, it might lead to a false repentance to avoia 
punishment. . . , „ 

The question of the reality of penitence is discussed, oj 
B. Yehuda in Gemara Foma 86& (Gold. 1024, Rodk._ 136 ), ana 
repeated by Maimonides in E.T, ii. Iff. The decisive test is 
time and complete opportunity to repeat the offence. Witn tn 
is also connected the question of validity of death-bed rep^^ 
ance. Maimonides is very decisive. Even if a man has hce 
a sinner all his days and repents in his old age, 
opportunity for sin is gone, in spite of the fact that this is no 
the highest form of pehitence, nevertheless his penitence i» 
valid atonement. Even if he has sinned all his life and 
only on his death-bed, his sins are all pardoned, in . Sc 

with Ec 122 (E.T, ii. 2). On the other hand, see Aboth iulj> 
(Singer, p. 189) : ‘ Repent one day before thy death * (t.tf. ab 
since thy death may be to-morrow). The difficulty, of course, 
which the Rabbis felt was how to keep the gates of repentance 
open to the dying sinner, without, at the same time, hiaKing ^ 
easy for a man to sin all his life, relying on his last hour vo 
make his peace. 

It has already been pointed out that penitence 
is itself held by the Eabhis to have been a means 
of atonement ; consequently a warning is uttered 
against the futility of hypocritical atonement. 
Since the act of repentance had taken the 
of sacrifices as the agency by which pardon coula 
be gained, there must be no danger of the means 
once more being mistaken for the end. Any man 
who confesses his sins, without the firm intention 
of abandoning them, is like one who bathes 'wmle 
holding in his hand an unclean insect iY'W)- 
bathing will be useless until he abandons the 
contaminating object {E.T. ii. 4). The act of re- 
pentance must be a real ixerivoia., ‘ change of mind, 
and must involve a deep recognition of the heinous- 
ness of sin. A penitent should he continually 
praying and giving charity, according to his means. 
He should flee from temptation, he should even 
change his name, as much as to say : ‘ I am now 
another person, I am not he who did so and so. 
He must change all his actions for good ; he should 
exile himself, because exile is in itself an atonement 
and will involve him in humiliation and affliction 
which will cause him to become humble and meek 
in spirit {H,T. ii. 5). 

It is also praiseworthy to make public confession ; 
for, if a man is too proud to reveal his transgres- 
sions, his penitence is imperfect. Here, how^ever, 
a distinction is drawn. A man should confess 
publicly sins against his neighbour, but not those 
against God {E.T, ii. 7; Yoma 86& [Gold, 1024, 
Kodk. 137]). Penitence and confession, althougli 
acceptable at all times, are especially desirable at 
the period of atonement, that is to say, from tin* 
beginning of the New Year (1st Tishri) until the 
Day of Atonement. (For an investigation of the 
time and manner of confession, the formula of con- 
fession, the manner in which a man must reconcile 
himself with his neighbour, and the lengths to 
which he must go, see the last sections of E.T, ii. 
and iii. 5ff.) 

^ The question of punishment can scarcely be con- 
sidered here, but eternal damnation requires 
ment in so far as it is affected by atonement, 'f he 
idea of everlasting doom was utterly repugnant 
the Kabbis; and, when it was limited to a vei j 
small number, great pains were taken to prove tli.ii 
almost every individual or class for whom 
seemed no hope was, in fact, sure of ultimate 
tion. There was always some mitigating cirujia 
stance which had been overlooked, some 
authority to be found. In the end, there wer# 1 
few, indeed, for whom there was no hope. 
nides, in his Commentary on Mishna 
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S *ves mucli attention to the question, and also in 
,T, iii. 11 ff. ; it is in the latter passage that the 
famous words occur ; pj>n on^ uhSyn n'pn 
‘ the righteous of all nations have a share in 
the world to come.'’ It is noteworthy that, when 
Maimonides proceeds to particularize those who 
are eternally damned, he is careful to begin each 
section with ‘ The following IsradiUs^ because the 
beliefs which he stigmatizes are frequently held by 
other religions. Having stated that those of other 
creeds, holding these beliefs, who live a righteous 
life have a share in the world to come, he does not 
want to depart from his pragmatic position. At 
the same time, there must be no excuse for any 
Israelite holding these beliefs. In such a case, a 
Jew may not rely on justification by good works. 

There is no atonement for the following classes, 
if they die impenitent : the Epicureans ; those who 
deny the Torah, the resurrection, the coming of 
the Messiah ; those who cause the multitude to 
sin ; those who separate themselves from the ways 
of the congregation j those who sin publicly and 
with a high hand, like Jehoiakim ; the betrayers ; 
those who put the Congregation in terror, not for 
the sake of heaven ; those who shed blood ; the 
slanderers ; and those who draw back the 'orlah. 
Six kinds of Israelites are said to be ; he 
who denies the existence of a God ; he who says 
that the world has no guiding power ; he who says 
that the world has two or more guiding powers ; 
he who admits that there is a Lord, but affirms 
that it is a star or some being endowed with a 
likeness ; he who denies that the Eternal was the 
first, or the universal Creator ; he who worships a 
star, in order to have an intermediary between 
himself and the Lord. 

The Ej^icurean among the Jews is he who repudiates prophecy 
and inspiration in its widest terms (‘ he who says that there is 
no knowledge from the Creator that reaches man’s heart’): he 
who denies the prophecy of Moses and the Divine knowledge of 
human actions. The Jew who denies the Torah is he who says 
that it is not from God (even one veres or one word), or who 
says that Moses wrote it on his own authority ; so also he who 
denies the oral Law ; who denies its expounders, as, for example, 
Zadoq and Baithos ; who says that the Creator changes one 
demand for another, or that the present Law, though origin- 
ally Divine, is now superseded. 

All these sinners, as well as the others enumerated 
by Maimonides {H.T. iii. 16-23), but who cannot, 
through lack of space, be included here, are 
definitely cut off from the life to come. But this 
clear statement is at once mitigated by Maimonides : 

‘ Under what conditions are the above-mentioned sinners pre- 
cluded from the hereafter? If they have died in sin. But, if a 
man turn from his wickedness and die (at once), then he is a 
penitent. He is one of those who shall have a part in the coming 
world, for there is nothing that can withstand penitence. Even 
a man who has denied the cardinal principle nD3) all his 
days, and repented at the end, has a share, as it is said (Is 67i9), 
“ Peace, peace to the far off and near, saith the Lord, and I will 
heal him. * So too, all the wicked, the sinners and transgressors, 
when they return, be it openly or secretly, they are accepted as 
it is said, “ Return ye backsliding children ” (Jer 3i4) ; although 
such a man be still a backslider, since he has returned in secret 
without making avowal, yet he is received by reason of his 
repentance ’ (if. 7. iii. 24-25). ‘ 

The obstacles to repentance are dealt with in 
H.T. iv., hut in this connexion penitence is not the 
means of atonement itself, but a necessary pre- 
liminary to it ; consequently the fourth and anhse- 
qamt p^rdqtm, which deal with different subjects 
also, may be neglected here. It is important, how- 
ever, to study carefully the Gemara at the end of 
Yoma 856 (Gold. 1019-1033, Kodk. 13^142) and 
ch. XI. of SciTifhedTiiif with the commentary 

of Maimonides (see Lit. at end), and also the other 
Rabbinic references ^ven in JE, art. Atonement.’ 
A fair number of Midrashic extracts are given by 
Rapaport in Tales and Maxims from the Midrash 
London, 1907, p. 261. 

3. It remains to consider the question of atone- 
ment from the liturgical and ceremonial point of 


view, apart, of course, from the Bay of Atonement 
itself, to which special treatment is accorded (see 
Festivals and Fasts [Heb. ]). The keynote of the 
Liturgy is the oft-quoted trilogy : 

.•njtan ‘ Repentance, prayer, and charity 

avert the evil decree^ (Jer. Taanith ii. 65, fol. a, 
outer col., line 6 [ed. princ.]=vol. vi. p. 153 of 
Schwab’s tr.; see M. Schuhl, Sentences . , . du 
Talmud^ Paris, 1878, p. 91, no. 252). These words 
are the climax of the additional services for the New 
Year and the Bay of Atonement (see Bavis, p. 150; 
also Heidenheim, Mahzor^ ed. Hoedelheim, 1859* 
and others, fol. 24a). They are printed in excep- 
tionally large type, and beneath them are added ex- 
planatory glosses, viz. f\DD, Vip, D’iK. Fasting is thus 
associated with ; S'lp, corresponding to may 
either be an allusion to confession or, more prob- 
ably, to prayer, while fiDJ? explains as = charity, 
on the basis of Pr 10^ 11^ which the Rabbis trans- 
late ‘ Charity delivereth from death.’ In Rabbinic 
like Syr. zedq^tha, always has that meaning, 
being reserved for ‘ righteousness.’ Mention must 
also be made of a curious example of Gematria in 
this connexion. It will be observed that the letters 
of each of the words ^'ip, 1*109 numerically 
equivalent to 136, and the three words thus total 
408. This corresponds to ni<T and explains Lv Ifi^ 
I'nLjH ^21 ‘ With ntit shall Aaron enter 

the Holy of holies,’ i.e. he shall make atonement 
for all Israel by prayer, fasting, and charity. 

This theme might be abundantly illustrated : the con- 

clusion of the Pethibah Selihah for Yo^er of the Day of Atone- 
ment : ‘ What though our errors be many, yea theft and violence, 
cause us to turn, O God of our salvation, and annul our wicked- 
ness. Repentan ce and good works are ever as shield and buckler, 
but it is upon Thy mighty mercies that we rely * (Davis, p. 82). 
(The main thought is derived from Shabhatk S2a, Yoma 87a, and 
Aboth iv. 13 [Singer, p. 196, foot].) See also the reference in 
the Ne’ilah Service (Davis, p. 268) : * Gates of tears that are 
never closed,’ the same being also said of the Gates of Prayer 
and of Repentance in Pesijfta xxv, § 4, 167 a, ed. Buber, Lyck, 1868. 

Reference has been made to the Bivine grace as 
a means of atonement, in the Liturgy; every 
Selihah Service begins with this idea. Thus the 
Fethihdh al w^s ends with n'cnun '9, 

* For it is on Thy mighty mercies that we rely,’ or 
some similar phrase, in order to lead np to the next 
Selihah, which is never varied and wnich begins, 
‘ For it is on Thy mighty mercies that we rely, on 
Thy charities that we trust’ (Bavis, pp. 222, 82, 
169). A similar idea, a mystic or poetic develop- 
ment, is the mention of the thirteen midddth, or 
Bivine attributes (Ex 34®*'^), as means of atonement. 
As instances may be cited the two prayers 

(Bavis, p. 258), and the Selihah in the Shaharith 
of the Bay of Atonement, beginning vi'4 

{Selihothf ed. Proops, fol. 666, no. 105). In the 
Ne’ilah Service (Bavis, p. 263) this idea has even 
been pushed so far as to personify, poetically, the 
middath hdrahdmtmf or quality of mercy, and to be- 
seech it to intercede with the Almighty for atone- 
ment. This has been eliminated by some modern 
Mabzorim, including Bavis, by changing the read- 
ing (but see Roedelheim text, or Burlacmer, Erech 
Hatephilothi Kippour 2, ed. ii., Paris, 1866, p. 324, 
where the Selihah occurs in Minhah). It is, of 
course, impossible to offer anything more than 
typical references, since the whole of the vast 
Selihah and penitential liturgies is replete with 
passages that might well serve as illustrations. 
This remark applies to all of the liturgical section 
of this article.* 

Jewish theology never contained the idea of 
original sin, and thus this idea is absent in the 
scheme of atonement. It has been well shown by 
S. Levy {Original Virtue^ London, 1906) that Juda- 
ism held the converse idea under the form of mar 
or the merits of the Patriarchs. The germ of 

I Under this heading belongs the idea of God atoning * for his 
Name’s sake’ (of. Singer, pp. 67 and 160, near foot). 
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this idea is old ; * God of Abraham, Isaac, and 
Jacob’ occurs in the 'Amidah (Singer, p. 44, and 
Mt 22^^), and in the Pentateuch (Gn 24*® 31** 32®). 
In the end great stress is laid on the merits of the 
Patriarchs as a claim on the Divine grace and a 
means of salvation and atonement. If children are 
not to suffer for the sins of the fathers, it would 
seem that they may not benefit by their virtues. 
But in the Selihdth the refrain, * but we and our 
Fathers have sinned,’ occurs, although this is merely 
stating a fact, not recording a feeling of helplessness 
at an accumulation of sin. In any case it is held 
very strongly that, by the Divine grace, the merits 
of the ancestors may be accounted to their descend- 
ants as atonement for sin the Selihah 

[Proops, fol. 686, no. 129] ; cf. the Selihah 
beginning with almost the same words, in the Seph- 
ardic rite [Gaster, i. 39 or iii. 30]; the prayer 
naj?! mn nn'isrj nn:? '9 [Davis, Atone- 

rmnt, pt. i. pp. 53-55] ; for similar prayers, see 
Gaster, iii. 28-34). This motive has, of course, no 
connexion with any idea of a personal mediator or 
intercessor — an idea not found anywhere in the 
Liturgy. 

As a corollary to the merits of the Patriarchs is 
the idea of the’^g'ec^aA, or binding of Isaac. God is 
prayed to recall the and pardon the sin of 

Isaac’s descendants. Every Selihah Service con- 
tains an* Davis, 87-89, 228, 176; see also 

the beautiful Piyyut of Judah Samuel Abbas in the 
Sephardic rite |^in ny. [Gaster, ii. 106, 

and Singer, p. 8, § 2, also Gaster, i. 4ff.]). One of 
the reasons for the blowing of the ram’s horn is that 
God may recall the *iLqedah and grant atonement 
to the seed of Isaac. Among the Sephardim, the 
seventh day of Tabernacles {Hosha^ ana Bahha) is 
more penitential in character than among the 
Ashkenazim ; the ram’s horn is sounded and Seli- 
b6th are said, for this is an additional means of 
atonement ; those who did not completely repent, 
or whose fate was not adjudged on the previous 
Day of Atonement, may have a last chance. Seven 
penitential circuits are made, referring to the three 
patriarchs, Moses, Aaron, Pinebas, and David, and 
their merits are urged as means of atonement 
(Gaster, iv. 148 ff.). 

The Confession was greatly elaborated in the 
Liturgy (for Talmud see Yoma 876 [Gold. ii. 1030, 
Kodk. vi. 140]) ; three chief formrdse require notice. 
They are all arranged in alphabetical order, to facir 
litate recitation by memory. The first two are con- 
gregational, and the first person plural is employed 
throughout. They are, on this account, recited 
aloud. The first formula is the *Ashamnu (Singer, 
p. 258), and is elaborated at the conclusion of every 
Selihah Service : (Proops, 

fol. 66, or Gaster, iii. 37). The second is the *al-^et 
(Singer, p. 269). This is not recited aloud in its 
entirety. The third formula cannot be quoted so 
readily ; it is the one intended for private use and 
silent meditation. Several examples of this kind of 
Widdni exist. There is the beautiful composition 
of it. Isaac b. Israel in the Sephardic Minliah for 
Kippur (Gaster, iii. 225). See also the Widdui 
for Musaph by K. Shem Tob b. Ardutiel (Gaster, 
iii. 181), and the great Widdui by R. Nissim of 
Babylon {ih, 123). For a confession for the reader 
alone, cf . ih. 125. In the long prayer (j’liq 'n;) which 
concludes the Selihdth for ’Erev Rosh hash-Shanah, 
a Widdui has been interwoven (fol. 24 of Proop’s ed., 
Amsterdam, 1711). The former of the public con- 
fessions is repeated at all the five services of the 
Day of Atonement, the 'al-l^ety however, only at 
the first four; at Ne’ilah there is substituted for 
it a very beautiful prayer, i; jo'u (Singer, 

p, 267), which shotiid be read very carefully. 

Other fasts for atonement may be briefly noticed ; 
the ‘Second and Fifth’ after the three festivals: 


the private fast of the bride and bridegroom on the 
wedding day, because they begin a new life purged 
of sin ( Jer. Bik. iii. 65, fol. 6, cols, c, d [ed. princ. 
=vol. ii. p. 386 of Schwab’s tr., Paris, 1873-79]) ; 
a private fast undertaken in fulfilment of a vow in 
order to atone for a sin ; finally, on the historic^ 
fasts Selihdth are said, because the calamities which 
are commemorated were due to^ sin, and penitence 
may bring pardon and restoration. On the ninth 
of Ab, although no actual Selihdth are recited, yet 
the recognition of sin and the prayer for atonement 
is implied in many of the Qindth. The doctrine of 
vicarious atonement in the Christian sense finds 
no place in B-abbinic Judaism, because the Rabbis 
denied original sin. Man had his two yesers, but 
there was no necessity or room for a Messiah 
suffering for the sins of his people. ‘Happy are 
you, Israel, God it is who purifies you,’ said Aqiba 
lloc. cit.). Although passages could be produced 
which might seem to point to the vicarious idea, 
such a sense proves, on examination, to be un- 
tenable. Other means of atonement--study of the 
Torah, etc., — may be found in JE ii. 280, outer 
column. 

Reference may also be made to punishment and 
death as means of atonement. Thus poverty 
(Eruhin 416 [Gold. ii. 135, Rodk. 93]), exile {Sank. 
376), suffering {Ber. 5a), can procure it (see Disease 
AND Medicine [Jewish]). The death-bed confession 
(Singer, p. 317, based on Ber. 60a) is that ‘ my death 
may be accepted as an atonement for my sins.’ In 
the Selihah ’53 (Proops, ed. cit. no. 131, fol. 
696 ; Davis, p. 224) by Mordecai b. Sabbattai, the 
poet prays : 

‘ May the words of my mouth he a sweet savour before Thee, 
Bock of A^es, accept my fat and my blood, diminished by fastinpc, 
instead of the fat and blood of the sacrifices ; may the meditation 
of my heart that I have laid before Thee, these ten days, be as me 
sin-offering, the trespass-offering, and the Minhah ' (see Ber. 17u, 
Gold. i. 61). 


Baptism can scarcely be said to have been a 
means of atonement in Judaism.^ On the eve of 
Kippur, after receiving flagellation (see J. Caro, 
Shulhan 'Arukh, ch. 607, § 6) it became the custom 
to bathe ; but ritual bathing was associated with 
rather than a means of atonement, though another 
water-ceremony has been introduced. On the New 
Year, after service in the place of worship, the con- 
gregation repairs to running water, and prays ‘ that 
God may cast our sins into the depths of the sea. 
The last two verses of Micah, where these words 
occur, are, with other passages from Scripture, 
there recited ; and it is from Micah that the cere- 
mony takes its name of Tashlih, ‘ Mayest Thou 
cast’ (Abrahams, Festival Studies, London, 1906, 
p. 91 ; and JE xii. 66). 

On the eve of the Day of Atonement the cere- 
mony of Kapporeth tooK place (see Oesterley and 
Box, Religion and Worship of the Synagogue^, 
p. 445). it consisted in swinging a fowl, after- 
wards given to the poor as a symbolic atonement. 
(The origin of this custom, and also the objections 
raised against it, may be studied yh JE ii. 282, 
and vii. 435 ; see also ShulJmn Aruhh, ch. 605.) 
Probably the original aim was charity— to provide 
poor Jews with a meal before the fast began. 


Litbkaturb. — C. G. Montefiore, in JQR xvi. (1904) 209 (very 
important); JEy art. ‘Atonement*; cf, art. Orimbs abto 
Punishments (Jewish) ; Oesterley and Box, Rehgion aim 
Worship of the Synagogue^, London, 1911. For Hebrew books 
on the subject of Atonement, see the chapter on ethical litera- 
ture in Israel Abrahams, Short Bist.y Jewish Literature, 
London, 1906. See also Authorized Rally Prayer-^oJe, ed. 
Singer, London, 1911, and ed. A. Davis and H. A^er 

(cited as Davis), do. 1904, also ed. David Levi, 1^, 

etc.; Selihdth, ed. Proops, Amsterdam, 1711 ; Sephardic 
ed. Gaster, Oxford Press, 1901 ff. ; do. ed- de Sola, London. 183^ 
38 and 1862. Talmudic references are best studied m L. Gold- 
schmidt’s ed. (cited as Gold.), with German to. and notes, Bwlin, 
1901, or in Rodkinson’S (cited 

(vol. vi. *1899). Mishn. Toma is edited by H. L. Strack (Schriften 
des Inst. Jud., Berlin, no. 3), Berlin, 1888. See also Shulhan 
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^Arukh of J oseph Caro in any modern edition. For Maimonides 
on HUeq^ see J. Holzer, Zur G&sch, der JDogmerdehre in der 
jiid. ‘ Religionsphilosophie des Mittelalters, Berlin, 1901 ; also 
E. Pocock, Porta Mom, Oxford, 1655 (with Latin tr.); see 
also Strack’s ed. of Sanhedrin in Schn/ten des Inst. Jud., 
Berlin, 1910 ; and Maimonides, MUkhoth Teshubah. 

Herbert Loews. 

EXPIATION AND ATONEMENT (Muslim). 
— The formulse whereby duties and rights are 
desimated in Islam are identical with those used 
for debts and credits. Hence the acts prescribed 
by the code are regarded as debts due from man 
to God, incurred by acceptance of Islam ; other 
debts may be incurred by undertaking obligations 
voluntarily or by violating prohibitions. In the 
third case expiation is necessary ; in the second 
it may be permissible ; in the first it has no place. 

Man’s debts to God are the five daily prayers, 
fasting in Ramadan, payment of alms, and pil- 
grimage. If he omit to pray at the right time, all 
he need do is to say an extra prayer at a later 
time ; no ‘ expiation^ (kaffarah) is required. There 
is some question whether one who has temporarily 
apostatized and been re-converted to Islam ought 
to make up for all the prayers which he has 
omitted in the interval, and whether the same 
obligation is incumbent on one who has been 
ignorantly brought up, so as to be unaware of 
the obligations. The majority hold that this 
obligation does exist {Fatdwd of Ibn Taimiyyah, 
A.H. 1326, ii. 238). ‘ Payment ’ of prayer, i.e. saying 
it at the proper time (add^), is distinguished from 
‘repayment’ of this sort (qada). Similarly, one 
who has for any reason omitted to fast should 
make up for the omission by fasting the requisite 
number of days out of season. Unpaid alms can 
also be given when the year in which they should 
have been paid has elapsed ; or they may be taken 
out of the inheritance. An omitted pilgrimage can 
be made good by deputy, i.e. by paying some one 
to perform it in a dead man’s stead. What dis- 
tinguishes all these cases from those which follow 
is that there is no substitution of one performance 
for another ; the identical act is performed, though 
out of the time, or by another person. 

‘ Expiation ’ in the case of obligations voluntarily 
undertaken means the substitution of a difterent 
act for the act originally promised. This is not 
permissible in the case of a vow, but is so in the 
case of an oath (Ibn Qayyim al-Jauziyyah, Works, 
A.H. 1325, ii, 240). The Qur’an emphasizes the 
principle that an oath uttered with full intent 
may be broken on condition of some act pleasing 
to God being performed, such act being the manu- 
mission of a slave, the feeding of the poor, or, if 
these be beyond the means of Sie perjurer, fasting 
(Qur. V. 91) ; the substituted act is called kaffarcm 
(a word borrowed from the Hebrew), and the pro- 
ceeding itself is called ‘profaning of the oath’ 
{tahillat aUvamln {_Qur, Ixvi. 2], otherwise inter- 
preted as ‘loosening of the bond’). The theory 
that it removes the guilt incurred is rejected by 
soine jurists, on the ground that in many cases 
such perjt^ is approved. It does not appear that 
any oath is exempted from this principle j and the 
discussions of the jurists are ordinarily confined to 
the question of the formulae which constitute 
oaths and the amoimt of compensation to be 
paid by the perjurer. The Prophet is supposed 
to have said : ‘ If a man swear to do something, 
and afterwards find a better course, let him do 
what is better and make kaffarah for the oath ’ 
(Ya^t, Dictionary of Learned Men, vi. 116). 

Where a debt has been incurred by violation of 
a prohibition, the latter may take the form of a 
capital offence or a mild ofience. For the former 
the code provides specific punishments, which 
may, indeed, be regarded as expiations {kaffarat 
[Ibn Qayyim, ii. 218]), and are probably so in 


the sense that they redeem the Muslim criminal 
from hell-fire ; though in the case of the wilful 
murder of a Muslim some further expiation is 
required for this purpose. For certain mild 
ofiences, e.g. the slaughter of wild beasts in the 
sacred area, the Qur’an prescribes expiations* 
they take the form of the sacrifice in each case of 
a tame animal equal in value to the wild animal 
killed — a camel for an ostrich, a cow for a wild 
ass, etc. Where the means of the offender are 
insufficient, fasting must serve instead. For minor 
offences, which are not treated in the code, accord- 
ing to one theory expiation is to be found in 
abstention from capital offences; while another 
doctrine is that the prescribed ordinances count 
as expiation for them. 

Where in a Muslim’s account with God there is 
a deficit, it appears that this will 1^ expiated by 
temporary punishment after death ; and, indeed, 
the Sufi Abu Talib al-Makkx argues that the fire 
will have the effect of cleansing on the soul of 
believers, owing to their affinity with air and 
earth, whereas it will merely attract those of un- 
believers to itself, owing to their affinity with fire 
[Qut al-qulub, A.H. 1310, ii. 160). This view, which is 
based on one solution of a difficult theological prob- 
lem (whether the believer will in any case remain 
for ever in hell), gives the punishment subjective 
value, but does not make it an objective off-set 
for the offences; and the writer, in agreement 
with this, makes the act of fasting itself agreeable 
to God, and thereby fit to rank with those charit- 
able deeds which otherwise serve as expiations. 

As between human beings, expiation of offences 
is a matter for private arrangement. One who 
has received an injury may agree to accept expia- 
tion, or may prefer to avenge it (if he have the 
power), or to leave it to be settled at the Last 
Judgment. Ghazali gives special treatment to 
the case where the offence committed is slander ; 
unless the slanderer expiates and obtains forgive- 
ness from his victim, some of his good deeds will 
be transferred to the credit of the latter, or some 
of the latter’s misdeeds transferred to his account 
on the Day of Judgment [Revival of the Religious 
Sciences, A.H. 1306, iii. 116). 

Although the cases of expiation contemplated 
by the Muslim code are thus strictly limited, cer- 
tain jpractices, involving the idea of expiation, sur- 
vived from pagan times, and certain others are to 
be ascribed to the natural belief that bad actions 
of various sorts can be cancelled by acts of super- 
erogation. To the former class belong the sacrifices 
which the law permits rather than enjoins — such 
as the offering of two ewes for the birth of a male 
and one for the birth of a female child, where the 
number corresponds with the rule in the Law of 
Inheritance that the male counts as two females. 
The practice doubtless originally signifies that the 
life of the animal is to serve as a substitute for 
that of the child which the god may claim ; but 
the jurists seem unwilling to formulate this theory. 
The sacrifice which forms part of the pilgrimage 
ceremony is regarded as winning favour rather 
than as expiating sin ; but, according to a tradi- 
tion, the weight of the animal is to be put into 
the scale of the sacrificer’s good deeds on the Day 
of Judgment, and so will serve as an off-set against 
evil deeds which will be found in the other scale, 
LwBRATUiii. — This has been given in the article. 

D. S. Margoliouth. 

EXPIATION AND ATONEMENT (Parsi). 
— t. Expiatory prayers. — The Avestan words 
paitita and dpereti, ‘ expiation,’ occur in the Ven- 
didad (iii. 21, vii. 62 [gloss in the Pahlavi tr.], iii. 
38 f., viiL 107, xviii. 68) in connexion with the 
penalties prescribed for various crimes. Neither 
the Gathas nor the extant Avestan texts have 
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preserved for us any expiatory prayer composed 
in the Avestan language. The frastuye prayer 
incorporated in the Khordah Aveata from Yasna xi. 
17-xii. 7 is sometimes spoken of as a specimen of 
the Avestan expiatory prayer ; but it is rather a 
confessional prayer than an expiatory one, con- 
taining, as it does, simply a declaration on the 
part of the faithful that he accepts all good 
thoughts, good words, and good deeds, and re- 
nounces all evil thoughts, evil words, and evil 
deeds. For the expiatory prayer proper we have 
to turn to the Pazand texts of the later period. 
There is a penitential prayer called Patet-l Pashi- 
manl, composed in Pazand, the authorship of which 
is attributed to Dastur Adarbad Mahraspand, the 
high priest and premier of King Shapiir n. (a.d. 
310-379). In addition to this, there is an abbrevi- 
ated Patet known as the Patet-l KUud?- These 
expiato^ prayers enumerate all sins of commission 
and omission ; those done knowingly or unknow- 
ingly, actually committed or merely contemplated ; 
sins pertaining to thought, word, or deed, body or 
soul, this world or the next ; those committed 
against Ahura Mazda, the Amesha Spentas, or 
their respective creations ; against parents or chil- 
dren, kinsmen or countrymen, frienas or neighbours 
— in short, all sins that it is possible for human 
beings to commit. 

2. Expiation absolves sins. — Fasting from food 
is prohibited ; the only fast inculcated in the Maz- 
dayasnian religion is from sin {Sad Dar^ Ixxxiii. 
3-5). The faithful should not commit sins volun- 
tarily {Mainog-x Khraty lii. 16). Not to sin is 
better than to expiate sin {Ddtistdn-l Dinik, xli, 
11). But, if one has sinned through thoughtless- 
ness or otherwise, he should take the first oppor- 
tunity to atone for it. A sin unatoned for increases 
every year in dimension, whereas by atonement 
its growth is stunted, and it withers like a tree 
(Sad Bar, xlv. 5). Owing to a man’s sins, he 
incurs the condemnation of Ahura Mazda; but 
sincere penance restores him again to the right 
relation to his heavenly father, and he is forgiven. 
The efficacy of expiation is such that, whereas the 
recital of every sacred Gatha routs one demon, the 
expiation of one’s sins routs every fiend {Shdyast Id- 
Skdyasty xx. 11). The best time for making atone- 
ment for one’s sins is during one’s life {Ddtistdn-l 
Dinlky xli. 10). It is said that men should make it 
a habit to recite a short penitential formula every 
night before going to bed {Sad DaVy Ixxxiv. 1). 
For who knows but the Demon of Death may cap- 
ture him while asleep, and he may not rise to 
atone for his sins in the light of the day ? If an 
individual dies without expiating his sins, his way 
to heaven is blocked, for it is ordained in the reli- 

f ion of Ahura Mazda that the only means of entermg 
eaven or to escape hell is the making of expiation 
while living {Ddtistdn-i Dinlky xli. 10). Tne reli- 
gion of Mazda extirpates all kinds of sins by means 
of atonement {Vmaldddy iii. 41, 42, yiii. 29, 30). 
As the sins already atoned for in this life stand 
cancelled in the book of life, no account is taken 
of them when the soul approaches the seat of judg- 
ment on the dawn of tne fourth day after death 
{Ddiistdn-% Dvnlky xiii. 2, 3). We are told in an- 
other place that such a soul does receive punishment 
at the Chinvat bridge, but is spared tne tortures 

1 The Patit-i Pavhimdni is edited in Pazand by Edalji Ker- 
0 & 8 pi Antii (Pdzend TextSy Bombay, 1909, pp. 118-126), and 
translated by Spiegel (Avesta iibersetzty I^ipzig, 1862-^, iii. 
207-216) ; the PatSi-i Kkud is edited in Pafalan by de Harlez 
(Mcmuel dupehleviy Paris, 1880, pp. 140-161), and in P&zand by 
Antia (pp. 146-162), and translated by Spiegel (pp. 215-219). 
Mention should also be made o£ the two other Parsi expiatory 
prayers : the Pati^-i Irdnxgy edited by Antia (pp. 134-146), and 
translated by Spiegel (pp. 219-229) and by Darmesteter (Le 
Zmd-Avestay Paris, 1892-93, iii. 167-180); and the PaUt-i 
Vitarta&dn, or * Renunciation for . the Dead,* edited by Anti& 
(pp. 126-134), and as yet untranslated. 


of hell {ib. xli. 8 ; Sad Dar, xlv. 10), and is given 
a place in Hameshtagdny a place specially reserved 
for the souls whose good and evil deeds are equal 
{Rivdyat‘i Ddrdb MormazdydVy pp. 497, 498, Nav- 
sari, 1896). 

In one of his communings with Ahura Massda, Zarathushtra 
sees the soul of king Jamshed in the torments of hell. Jamshed 
becomes penitent before the prophet, and craves forgiveness. 
Zarathushtra thereupon asks Ahura Mazda to show mercy to 
the fallen king. The soul is then removed from hell and sent to 
Sameshtagdn. There it remains for a period of one thousand 
years, and, after further penance and expiation, is forgiven all 
sins and sent to Garonmdna {ib, 498-600). 

If a follower of Mazda who has sinned aposta- 
tizes to another religion and dies without atone- 
ment, his soul goes to hell, and remains there till 
the final Renovation {Ddtistdn~l Dinlky xli. 5, 6). 

3. The nature of expiation. — True repentance 
must bring about a change of will. The penitent 
must resolve to abstain from ever repeating the 
sinful act {Dinkarty tr. Sanjana, Bombay, 1874 ff., 
bk. vi. ch. 60). Loud confession with the lips and 
bathing the face with a torrent of tears are of no 
avail, if the heart is not affected. If the individual 
really amends his ways and does not commit the 
sin any more, his former sin is absolved for ever 
{Vend, iii. 21, v. 26, ix. 60), and is swept away 
from him even as the mighty wind swiftly sweeps 
over the plain and carries away with it every blade 
of grass {Mainog-l Khraty lii. 18, 19) ; if not, the 
first sin comes back {Sad Daty xlv. 11). The soul 
becomes pure only when the atonement is heartfelt 
{Dink. vol. i. p. 9), and is accompanied by a firm 
resolve on the part of the individual to redeem his 
past by good deeds in the present and future. 
Such an expiation washes awav all sins and re- 
moves future punishment {ib, vol. ix. p. 698). 

4. Expiation before a qualified Dastur. — Sin is 
the disease of the spirit, and requires to be cured. 
The Dastur, or high priest, cures sickness of the soul, 
even as the physician heals bodily diseases {Dink, 
vol. i. p. 9). If one commits a sin, whether through 
weakness of the flesh or through ignorance, he 
should penitently approach the Dastur for remedy 
{Maindg-l Khraty lii. 17), and confess the sin in his 
presence {PatU-l Pashimdnly 10). But, if one lives 
m a place where a Dastur is not found, he should 
travel to distant lands to find a high priest at least 
once a year, more particularly on the day Ram of 
the month Mihr {Kivdyaty p. 500). Thus, as far as 
possible, one should make expiation in the presence 
of a Dastur {Sad Dar, xlv. 2). The Dastur who 
presides at the confession should himself be right- 
eous. If a layman who is eager to atone for his 
sins has no faith in the holiness of the priest, or 
knows him to be wicked, he shall approach others 
for the purpose {Bivdyaty p. 601). A Dastur is 
guilty of the margarzdn sin, if he prescribes greater 
penalties than the guilt of the sinner requires, or 
if he reveals the secrets of the man who has con- 
fessed before him {ib. p. 500). 

5. Other sources to which one can have recourse 
for expiation. — The texts mention that, in the 
absence of a Dastur to officiate at the expiatory 
rites, any righteous man may take his place, and 
the penitent may atone for his sins before him 
{Sad Dary xlv. 8). One may ofter one’s penitential 
prayers even before sun, moon, and fire {Mainog-l 
Khraty liii. 8) ; before haoma or haresman (see 
Barsom); before the Amesha Spentas; before 
Mithra, Sraosha, and Rashnu; or before one’s 
own soul {Patet-l Pashimdnly 3). But the best 
of all expiations is that accomplished before Ahura 
Mazda {Dink, vol. ix. p. 630 f.). 

6 . Retributive expiation.— The penitent sinner 
has to perform other duties besides the recital of 
the PateiSy the confession of his sins before the 
high priest, and the sincere atonement wrought 
within his own spirit. When he sincerely desires 
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pardon, lie must lie prepared to undergo any cor- 
poral punishment, or to pay any amount as penalty, 
or to perform any other deeds of righteousness 
that the Dastur may prescribe {Sad Dar, xlv. 6 ; 
Datistan-l DlnlTcy Ixxv. 6). Bodily punishment 
in this world saves the sinner from future punish- 
ment. But, if he does not submit to the penalty 
in this world, his soul goes to the abode of thePw 
( Vend. viii. 107). The penitent is generally ordered 
either to arrange a certain number of marriages 
between the faithful poor, or to offer zaothra liba- 
tions, or to carry certain loads of sweet-scented 
wood to the fire, or to consecrate haresman twigs, 
or to throw bridges over canals, or to kill noxious 
creatures such as snakes, frogs, and ants, or to 
practise other good works as compensation for the 
wrong he has done {Vend. xiv. 1-18, xviii. 67-74; 
Bdtistdn-l Dlnlk, Ixxviii. 17, 19, Ixxix. 10, 12; 
Maindg-% Khrat, liii, 9). The pulling down of the 
dalchmaSi wherein lie interred the dead bodies of 
men, or the killing of the noxious creature Zairim- 
yangura, which kills the creatures of the good 
spirit by thousands, is also a means of the expia- 
tion of one’s sins in thought, word, and deed, and 
is equivalent to the recital of a Fatet { Vend. vii. 
61, xiii. 5-7). 

7 . Inexpiable sins. — The sins of burying or 
burning corpses, eating dead matter, and sodomy 
are termed andperetha, ‘unatonable’ {Vend. i. 
11, 12, viii. 27). The man who knowingly lets a 
corpse remain interred in the earth for a period 
of two years becomes guilty of andperetha {ib. iii. 
36-39). Ahriman has seduced men into the cooking 
of corpses — an inexpiable sin, the penalty for which 
is death {ih. i. 16, viii. 73 f. ; Strabo, p. 732). 

8. Reciting * Pat6ts ’ for the expiation of the sins 
of o^ers. — It is customary among the modem 
Parsis to hire a priest to recite Fatets before a 
dead body as long as it remains in the house. The 
recital of this expiatory prayer forms an important 
part of the ceremonials performed in honour of the 
dead, even after the removal of the corpse to its 
final resting-place. The relatives and friends of 


the deceased join in reciting the same prayers for 
the expiation of the soul which is now embarking 
on its journey to the next world. They generally 
keep up this observance daily for at least a month, 
or in many cases throughout the first year. 

If one man has been requested by another to 
offer penitential prayers for him after he dies, and 
if he has consented to do so, he should hasten to 
perform his obligation as soon as he hears of the 
death of the said person, or, at the latest, on the 
dawn of the fourth day after death, at the moment- 
ous period when the soul approaches the threshold 
of the celestial world. If the man sincerely recites 
the Fate{ as he has consented to do, the benefit of 
it reaches the soul of the deceased at the Bridge 
{Eivdpat, jp. 601). If he fails to do so, he is guilty 
of neglecting his sacred duty towards the dead, and 
should make atonement {Fatet-l Fashimanl^ 11). 

If a man during his lifetime is unable, for any 
reason, to recite Fatets for the expiation of his 
sins, he m^ ask the priests to do so for him on 
payment. But in this case he should himself recite 
at least the shortest expiatory formula three times 
a day {Bivayat, p. 601). 

LiTBRATURB.~The sources are indicated in the article. 0! 
modem writers on the subject, the following may be cited* 
A. V. W. Jackson, Persia Past and Present, New York, 1906, 
p. 887 ; Rastamji Sanjana, ZaratJimhtm and Zarathmhtrian- 
»m, Leipzig, 1906, p. 194 ; D. F. Karaka, History of the Parsis, 
^^on^88i, i. 166, 213, ii. 171 f.; V. Henry, Le Parsisme, 
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EXPIATION AND ATONEMENT (Roman). 

—The attribute of pietas, according to Roman 
ide^, pertamed to all who faithfully and consci- 
entiou^y discharged the duties they owed to the 


gods (Cic. de Nat. Deor. i. 116 : ‘ pietas est justitia 
adversum deos ’ ; de Inv. Rhet. ii. 66 : ‘ religionem 
earn quae in metu et caerimonia deorum sit, 
appellant pietatem ’), and who thus lived in perfect 
harmony with the^ higher powers (cf. Plant. Bud. 
26 : ‘ facUius si quis pins est a dis supplicans, quam 
qui scelestust, inveniat veniam sibi^ ; Catull. Ixx. 
2 ff‘. : ‘ homini cum se cogitat esse pium ; nec 
sanctam violasse fidem, nec foedere in uUo divom 
ad fallendos numine abusum homines ’ . . . 26 : 

‘o di, reddite mi hoc pro pietate mea’). Any one 
who, on the other hand, had forfeited the pax 
deorum by transgressing the sacred ordinances of 
the ius divinum was said to he impius, i.e. outside 
the laws and covenants regulating legitimate inter- 
course between mortals and the gods, and was there- 
I fore subject to Divine punishment — so far, at least, 
as he failed to purge himself of his guilt by the 
proper expiatory acts, and so to regain his former 
legal relations to the gods. The idea of thus 
making atonement for transgression (Festus, p. 
228 : ‘ piamentum et exsolntio omnis contractae 
religionis ’), and by this means recovering the 
condition ot pietas, is denoted by the Y&ch piare or 
expiare (the prefix ex- is here simply an intensive, 
as in exsecrare), and the corresponding substantive 
piaculum is applied both to the trespass itself, the 
ritual dereliction (so GelL x. 15, 10: ‘eo die 
verberari piaculum est’), and the act by which it 
is expiated (so Macrob. Sat. i. 16. 10, ‘porco 
piaculum dare debere’), and in the latter sense, 
therefore, corresponds exactly to the multa of the 
secular penal code. A more lax (and indeed 
altogether incorrect) usage of the term piaculum 
is met with in writers {e.g. GelL xvi. 6. 10 : 

‘ ostentum enim est et piacuJis factis procurandum ’ ; 
cf. Tac. Hist. v. 13 : ‘ prodigia, quae neqne hostiis 
neqne votis piare fas hahet gens,’ etc.) who apply 
it likewise to expiatory acts designed to assuage 
the Divine anger manifested in prodigies, i.e. un- 
natural and terrifying occurrences in the external 
world (see Prodigies and Portents), and speak, 
e.y., of ‘piaculairae deorum’ (Liv. xl. 37. 2); for 
piare in its original acceptation is in no sense 
equivalent to placare, while those qui piantur are 
not the gods and their wrath, but sinful men and 
their conduct. 

The ritual transgressions which demanded an 
expiation are of very diverse kinds. A large 
number of them consist of offences against the 
minutely detailed provisions of the ceremonial law 
(Serv. on Aen, iv. 646: ‘et sciendum, si quid 
caerimoniis non fuerit observatum, piaculum 
admitti’), for the slightest deviation from the 
ritual directions (the- formula for such a deviation 
is ‘ non rite factum est ’ ; cf. Liv. v. 17. 2, xxii. 9. 
9 ; Cic. de Bar. Besp. 23), or even a trifling and 
insignificant disturbance of a religious act — a 
sacrifice, or the games — ^not only rendered the 
whole ceremony invalid and necessitated its being 
repeated, but also req[uired to be atoned for by a 
piaculum. 

At theferiaeLaUnae, for instance, if, in the distribution of 
the sacrificial flesh, one of the participators was overlooked 
(Liv.xxxii. 1. 9, xxxvii. 3. 4), or if in the prayer the name of one 
of the interested communities was omitted (Liv. xli. 16. 1), it 
was enough to invalidate the whole celebration ; while, as 
regards the games, Cicero {de Hwr, Resp, 23 ; cf. Amoh. iv. 81) 
gives quite a list of the irregularities— manifestly of frequent 
occurrence — which necessarily entailed an instauratio of the 
proceedings. Thus, if a dancer suddenly stopped dancing, if 
the flutist ceased playing, if , the boy who accompanied the 
chariot of the gods let go the reins, if the presiding aedile made 
a slip of the tongue while praying, or spilled some drops of the 
libation— in all such eventualities, Cicero expressly tells us, not 
only had the games to be repeated from the beginning, but, in 
addition, a piaculum was required : * ludi sunt non rite facti, 
eaque errata expiantur et mentes deorum immortalium ludorum 
instaurarione placantur.’ 

^ Similarly, every breach of the rigorous injtmc- 
tions against doing work during th&feriaepuhlicae 
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(such offence was spoken of ferias polluere [Gell. 

11. 28. 3 ; Macrob. i. 16. 9 ; Serv. on Georg, i. 268]) 
was subject to the penalties of religious law. 
Thus, if a praetor gave judgment on a dies nefastus 
(Varro, de Ling. Lat. vi. 30), if a general issued an 
order calling out the efficient troops on one of the 
days of the feriae publicae (Varro, ap, Macrob. i. 
16. 19 : ‘ viros vocare feriis non licet ; si vocavit, 
piaculum esto ’), if the farmer chose a feast-day for 
any of those agricultural operations which the 
regulations regarding the period of rest did not 
explicitly exclude as urgent and not to be deferred 
(Colum. ii. 22. 4 ; lists of the sanctioned operations 
in de Agri Cult. 2. 4, Verg. Georg, i. 268 ff., 
Colum. ii. 22, xi. 1. 20) — such actions had to be 
atoned for by a piaculum. There were also numer- 
ous possibilities of incurring guilt in the sphere of 
the %us manium — the law relating to the dead and 
their tombs. 

The provisions of this law were violated by such acts as the 
following : burying the dead within the city {Lex Col. Jvl. 
Q&Mt. \QIli ii. Suppl. 5439, cap. 73]), removing a corpse from 
its tomb (Paul. Sent. i. 21. 4 ; cf. Oil/ vi. 1884, x. 8259), 
omitting to make the requisite purification of the. funesta 
familia after a death in their house, or not performing the rite 
in the prescribed manner (Gell. iv. 6. 8), failing to perform the 
humatw by casting earth (iniecta gleba) upon' a corpse found 
unburied (Paul, p. 223 ; cf. Varro, ap. Non. p. 163), or becoming 
responsible for disposing of the dead in a manner forbidden by 
the ritual code (do. de Leg. ii. 67 : * in eo, qui in nave necatus, 
deinde in mare proiectus esset . , . porcam heredi esse con- 
tractam et habendas triduum ferias et porco femina piaculum 
pati ; si in mari mortuus esset, eadem praeter piaculum et ferias ’)• 

The laws were specially stringent in regard to 
acts of encroachment upon things consecrated to 
the gods. A res sacra was inviolable, and to 
damage it in any way, or to remove from the sacred 
precincts any object that belonged to the holy place, 
was a penal offence ; thus, the ancient law of the 
CTOve at Spoleto begins with the sentence ; ‘ honce 
loucom ne qu(i)s violated neque exvehito neque 1 
exferto quod louci siet’ (CIL xi. 4766). If aj 
Roman magistrate or a company of Roman soldiers 
desecrated the property of a temple, even the 
temple of a foreign deity, then not only did the 
actual perpetrators become liable to Divine punish- 
ment, but the State likewise had to purge itself, 
by numerous acts of ^ expiation, of all complicity 
in the misdeeds of its officials or its soldiery. 
Thus, piacwZa were offered on the State’s behalf 
after the sacking of Proserpina’s temple at Locri 
by the legate Q. Pleminius in 204 B.C. (Liv. xxix. 
19. 9, 21. 4), after a theft committed by Roman 
troops at the same sanctuary in 200 B.C. (xxxi. 12. 
4, xxxii. 1. 8), and after the act of sacrilege 
perpetrated by the Censor, Q. Fulvius Flaccus, in 
carrying away the marble roofing of the temple of 
Juno Lacinia in 173 B.c. (Liv. xlii. 3. 10). But an 
expiation was^ no less necessary even when the 
proprietary rights of the gods were infringed 
without any evil intent. Thus, the pardon of a 
criminal who was under sentence of * consecratio 
capitis et bonorum ’ demanded a piaculum^ because 
such an act of pardon deprived the deity of some- 
thing that was legally his (as when absolution was 
granted to the Horatius who murdered his sister ; 
cf. Liy. i. 26. 13, also Mommsen, i?dm. Strafreckt, 
Leipzig, 1899, p. 903), and the piaculum required 
for the soldier who had been devoted to the gods 
but had survived the battle, as also for the loss of 
the lance on which the general had stood while 
pronouncing the formula of devotion (Liv. viii. 10. 

12, 14), is to be explained in the same way. 

Of the numerous other contingencies in which satisfactionhad 
to be imde by acts of expiation, the following examples may be 
cited: if a widow married again before the expiry of the regular 
ten-months’ period of mourning (Pint. Numa^ 12) ; if a slave 
who, while being conveyed to the place of punishment, met the 
Plamen Dialis and threw himself at his feet, was nevertheless 
punished the same day (Gell. x. 16. 10) ; if a concubine (pcdex) 
touched the altar of Juno (PauL p. 222 ; Gell. iv. 3. 8); if a 
person uttered the names of the goddesses Salus, Semonia, Seia, 
Segetia, and Tutilina (Macrob, Sat. i. 16. 8), etc. 


In order to form a proper estimate of the Roman 
practice of expiation, it is necessary to hear in 
mind the fact that, for the most part, it was con- 
cerned not with actual sins against the gods — sins 
emanating from an irreligious spirit — but with 
purely formal offences against the letter of the 
religious law, which was regarded as holy and 
inviolate, and was not to be altered even when its 
provisions had become altogether effete and quite 
irreconcilable with the exigencies of the day. In 
such cases the only available course was to trans- 
gress with open eyes the ceremonial regulations 
whose observance had come to be impossible, and 
then to make reparation for the unavoidable impiety 
by an act of expiation. Such an expiation was not 
only definitely fixed, alike as to its kind and as to 
its magnitude, hut was in many cases actually per- 
formed beforehand, i.e. in anticipation of the for- 
bidden action. Thus the farmer who saw himself 
compelled to undertake any such urgent and press- 
ing work as sowing, hay-cutting, grape-gathering, 
or sheep-shearing, on a feast-day, simply sacrificed 
a dog as a prevenient piaculum, and thus, as he 
believed, freed himself from every imputation of 
guilt (Colum. ii. 22. 4 : ‘sed ne sementem quidem 
adniinistrare, nisi prius catulo feceris, nec fenum 
secare ant vincire aut vehere ac ne vindemiam 
quidem cogi per religiones pontificum feriis licet 
nec oves tondere, nisi prius catulo feceris^). Simi- 
larly, the conveyance of a dead body from one 
place of sepulture to another — even when the pon^ 
tifices had given their consent — could be effected 
only ‘piaculo prius dato operis faciendi’ {CIL x. 
8259; cf. vi. 1884: ‘piaculo facto’). Above all, 
it \yas quite impossible, in a higher state of civili- 
zation, to observe the law against the use of iron 
for sacred purposes — a law which had come down 
from the Bronze Age (Henzen, Acta Fratrum 
Arvalium, Berlin, 1874, p. 128), and which, e.g., 
made it necessary for the Arval Brothers of the 
Imperial period to offer an expiatory sacrifice on 
the annual occasion when they made use of iron in 
having the record of their proceedings carved on 
the marble slabs of the temple- wall (‘oh ferrum 
inlatum in aedem scripturae [et scalpturae] causa ’), 
as also afterwfirds {‘oh ferrum elatum’ [Henzen, 
128 ff.]). When, in a sacred grove, the necessary 
operations of thinning and pruning the branches, 
or of cutting up and clearing away dead and fallen 
trees, had to he performed, and when repairs were 
reqmred in the edifice of a temple, it was impos- 
sible to avoid transgressing the ordinances of the 
ius divinum in two ways, i.e. both by the act of 
introducing iron instruments into the sacred pre- 
cincts, and by that of removing things that be- 
longed to the holy place, viz. branches, trees, and 
dilapidated portions of the building. It is true 
that later temple-regulations made express pro- 
vision for such cases. The statutes of the temple 
of Juppiter Liber at Furfo, in the country of the 
Vestini {CIL ix. 3513), direct : ‘ utei tangere sar- 
cire tegere devehere defigere mandare ferro oeti 
promo vere referre fasque est’ ; while the ordinances 
of the grove of Spoleto {CIL xi. 4766) permit the 
felling of trees — at least for use at the annual 
sacrificial feast: ‘neque cedito, nesei quo die res 
deina anua fiet. eod die quod rei dinai cau(s)a 
[f]iat, sine dolo malo cedre [l]icetod.’ But, wher- 
ever the rigorous ancient law remained in force, all 
infringement of it necessarily entailed guilt, and 
this guilt could be annulled only by B/ piaculum. 

Thus Cato the Elder (op. oit. 139) records the prayer which the 
fanner coupled with the expiatory ofEerinpr called for by the 
operation of clearing a grove (‘ lucum conlucare’), and we find 
here an interesting regulation to the effect that, if the work was 
interrupted, or if feast-days intervened while it was in process, 
the sacrifice must be repeated at its resumption. Similarly, 
the Arval Brothers invariably performed piacula when they 
removed trees that had fallen from age or had been overthrown 
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by a tempest (Henzen, 136 ff.)i though the great sacrificial rite 
of the lustrum mismm, which they performed twice in special 
circumstances, and which Henzen (p. 140 ff.) discusses under 
the terra pict^eula, comes under the head, not of expiation at 
all, but of lustration. The piaculum performed by the Arval 
Brothers as an atonement for pruning the trees of their grove 
(* luci coinquiendi et operis faciundi ’), and corresponding to the 
sacrifice described by Cato, was offered annually on the second 
day of their annual festival, immediately before the principal 
oblation to Dea Dia (Henzen, 19 ff.). But, as the season of the 
year in which the festival occurred — the month of May — scarcely 
seems suitable for the pruning of trees, there is much to be said 
for Henzen’s conjecture that, on the occasion of the annual 
festival, all operations of the kind requiring to be done during 
the year were atoned for by a single piaculum (p. 22). Such 
pHKedure would find a parallel in the sacrifice of the porca 
praecidanea which originally was required piaculi gratia (Cell. 
IV. 6. 8) only from one ‘qui mortuo iusta non fecerit* (Paul, 
p. 223; cf. Mar. Viet. p. 25 [Keil]: ‘qui iusta defuncto non 
fecerunt aut in faciendo peccarunt*}, i.e. had in some way vio- 
lated the injunctions of the iusmantum (cf. also Varro, ap. Non. 
p. 163; Cell, loc, eit.). This sacrifice was not only performed 
at the time when the offence was committed, but was also 
offered annually before the beginning of harvest; hence the 
erroneous explanation of the name as if ‘antea quam novam 
ttugempraectderenV (Paul. p. 219), while in reality proeocianea, 
as the counterpart to sueddanea, was the ‘porca quae ante 
sacnficium caemtur’ — ^thc idea being that every one had, con- 
sciously or unconsciously, committed an offence of the kind 
during the year, and thus made satisfaction for it in a^ single 
act. An account of this ceremony is given by Cato (op. dt. 134), 
who also furnishes valuable particulars regarding the ritual of 
the sacrifice. 

Expiatory sacrifices seem to have been combined 
also with other important religious ceremonies — 
i.e. a piaculum was offered in consideration of all 
offences that might have been committed, whether 
consciously or unconsciously, but was performed 
apart from any particular instance, and by way of 
gaining a general absolution. There seems at least 
to be hardly any other explanation of the fact that, 
at the dedication of the spolia opiToa, not only 
were sacrifices rendered to Juppiter, Mars, and 
Quirinus, but a piaculum was also offered (Fest. p. 
189) ; while, again, the oblation of the j^ropuai- 
anus porcus, which was offered in ‘ sacrificio gentis 
Claudiae velut piamentum et exsolutio omnis con- 
tractae religioms’ (p. 238), can be explained most 
naturally as an inclusive expiation of similar 
character. 

The expiatory rite of the piaculum^ in the ^eat 
maiority of cases, was an act of sacrifice, ^ow 
and again, indeed, the observance of feast-days 
iferias ohservare) was prescribed, either as a con- 
comitant of (Cic. de Leg. ii. 67), or as a substitute 
for (Macrob, Sat. i. 16. 8), a sacrifice. By way of 
indemnity for the soldier who had been devoted 
but had not fallen, it was necessary, in addition to 
the sacrifice, to present an image not less than seven 
feet in height, and bury it in the earth (Liv. viii. 
10. 12) ; and the fine ‘ m tem(plum) lovis d . . . 
(denarium) I. d(ato),* exacted, according to CIL xii. 
2426, for polluting a stream, should also perhaps 
be regarded as a piaculum. The general practice, 
ho\yever, was to offer a piacularis hostia. The re- 
cipient of the indemnity was, of course, the parti- 
ciilar deity whose rights had been infringed ; thus 
the piaculum for damaging a sanctuary, or violat- 
ing its statutes, was rendered to the god to whom 
the sanctuary belonged ; that for breaking the rest 
enjoined on feast-days, to the deity to whom the 
feast-day was dedicated ; that for violating the ius 
manium^ to Tellus (who, along with Ceres, is rightly 
named by Varro [ap. Non. p. 163] in connexion witn 
the sacrifice of the porca praecidanea, though Ceres 
alone is mentioned by our other authorities) and to 
the Manes. If there was any uncertainty in the 
matter, and, in particular, if the expiation was 
required on behalf of the State, the pontifices were 
consulted, and had authority to decide ‘ quae pia- 
cula quibus diis quibus hostiis fieri placeret^ (Liv. 
xxix. 19. 8) ; if it was found impossible to deter- 
mine exactly to which deity s, piaculum was justly 
due, a sacrifice was offered in accordance with the 
formula, *si deus si dea est, quorum illud sacrum 


est, uti tibi ius est . . . piaculum facere* (Cato 
139). The choice of a victim depended upon the par- 
ticular deity to whom it was offered. Frequently 
a deity received as a piaculum the kind of animal 
specially associated with his ordinary worship. 
Thus Juppiter received an ox (CIL xi. 4766), Mars 
suovetaurilia (Liv. viii. 10. 14), Juno a she-lamb 
(Paul. p. 222 ; Cell. iv. 3. 3), the Manes a black 
sheep (CIL x. 8259) ; the cow in calf offered as a 
piaculum by a widow who married again during 
the reco^ized period of mourning (Pint. Numa, 
12) would seem to have been assigned to Tellns, to 
whom fordae boves were sacrificed at the Fordicidia 
(Varro, deLing. Lat. vi. 15 ; Ovid, Fasti, iv. 629 ff’.); 
while the rustic practice of offering a dog as an 
atonement for breaking the law enjoining rest on 
feast-days (Colum. ii. 22. 4) finds a parallel in the 
immolation of a dog at the agrarian festivals of the 
Bohigalia (Ovid, iv. 908, 936 ff. ; Colum. x. 34. 3) and 
the Augurium Canarium (Fest. p. 285 ; Philarg. on 
Verg. 'Georg, iv. 425). But the animal most fre- 
quently made use of in expiatory sacrifices — at once 
the most ancient and the least ostentatious victim 
— was the pig {porous and jporca ; among the Arval 
Brothers also porciliae), as, e.g., in cases of pollutio 
feriarum (Macrob. i. 16. 10), of violating the laws 
relating to the disposal of the dead (Cic. de Leg. ii. 
57), of clearing a grove and removing fallen trees 
(Cato, 139; cf. Henzen, 22, 135 ff.). The alK)ve- 
mentioned expiatory offerings, the porca praeci- 
danea and tlie pro^udianus porcus, derive their 
names from this animal. 

Not every ritual transgression, however, ad- 
mitted of expiation. Some offences were beyond 
atonement, and placed the offender, as impius, 
outside the jDista; deum, so that he became liable to 
Divine punishment without any legal means of 
escape ; as Cicero {de Leg. ii. 22) puts it : ‘ sacrum 
commissum, quod neque expian poterit, impie 
commissum esto.* But the words with which 
Cicero continues, ‘quod expiari poterit, publici 
sacerdotes expianto,’ do not on a strict interpreta- 
tion harmonize with the religious practice of the 
Romans; for here expiation was not effected by 
the priests at all, but simply came about on the 
ground of the expiatory sacrifice presented by the 
offender in the name of the State and the magis- 
trates. The sole function of the priests in this 
regard was, when consulted by the individual or 
by the community, to deliver an authoritative 
judgment as to the possibility of expiating a given 
offence (ib. 37 : ‘ publicus autem sacerdos impru- 
dentiam consilio expiatam metu liberet, audaciam 
. . . damnet et impiam iudicet'), and as to the 
kind of atonement required — and it is possibly in 
this sense that the ‘ expianto ’ of Cicero {ib. 22) 
is to be understood. But they had no part what- 
ever in the performance of the expiatory sacrifice 
offered in name of the community — the earliest ex- 
ception to this took place in the reign of the Emperor 
Claudius, who (according to Tac. Ann. xii. 8) in 
49 B.c. directed ‘ sacra ex legibus Tulli rems piacu- 
laque apud lucum Dianae per pontifices danda’ — 
nor did it lie with them to pronounce judgment 
or inflict punishment in connexion with religious 
offences (cf. Mommsen, 36 f.). Nor could either 
priest' or magistrate exercise any penal procedure 
against an impius who had committed an inexipiable 
I offence, or had failed to make atonement for an 
I offence that was expiable ; such offender simply 
remained subject to Divine punishment, which he 
could not avert by any subsequent efforts towards 
reparation (Cic. de Leg. ii. 22 : ‘ impius ne audeto 
I placare donis iram deorum ’) ; from the human 
side, one guilty of perjury, and, as we may assume, 
every other impius, incurred nothing beyond the 
censor’s reprobation (cf. A. Pernice, SB A W, 1885? 
p. 1164ff.). 
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In course of time, however, the sphere of ritual 
transgression came to be encroached upon by the 
secular element, the ceremonial penalty {piaculmn) 
being conjoined with, or in part superseded by, the 
legal penalty of the fine [multa). Every offence 
committed wittingly and wilfully (*sciens dolo 
malo ’) against the ius sacrum was, in a strict sense, 
accounted inexpiable; thus, the praetor who 
had knowingly administered justice on a dies 
nefastus was proclaimed inexpiably guilty by the 
Pontifex Maximus, Q. Mucius Scaevola (Varro, vi, 
30 ; cf. Macrob. i. 16. 10) ; but in the law of the 
grove of Spoleto {CIL xi. 4766 : * honce loucom 
ne qu(i)s violated ... si quis violasit, love bovid 

f iaclum datod. sei quis scies violasit dolo malo, 
ovei bovid piaclum datod et a(sses) CCC moltai 
suntod. eius piacli moltaique dica1x)r[ei] exactio 
est[od] *) unconscious and conscious, or intentional, 
injuries are differentiated by the circumstance that, 
in addition to the piaculum incurred in all cases, 
the voluntary offence demanded also a muUa^ and 
to this extent the latter found its way even into the 
sphere of religious law, while the legally actionable 
character of the multa came to be assigned likewise 
to thQ piaculum. The juxtaposition of multa and 
piaculum^ as found in Macrob. i, 16. 9f. in con- 
nexion with the violation of the feast-day repose, is 
to be explained on similar grounds ; and by the 
municipal law of the Colonia Julia Genetiva {CIL 
ii. Suppl. 5439), cap. 73, not only were those who 
interred a body within the city obliged to pay a fine 
of 5000 sesterces — for which any citizen might take 
legal action — ^and threatened with the removal of 
the grave, but it was also ordained that, ‘ si adversus 
ea mortuus inlatus positusve erit, expianto uti opor- 
tebit,’ i.e. a piaculum was required. On the other 
hand, the law of the grove of Luceria {GIL'S.. 782) 
enjoined that one who had polluted the grove (*in 
hoce loucarid stircus ne [qujis f undatid neve cadaver 
proiecitad neve parentatid’) should be punished 
either by a fine (which was recoverable at law by 
any citizen) or by a multa of the magistrates (‘ sei 
qms arvorsu hac faxit, [civjium quis volet pro 
ioudicatod n[ummum] L manum iniect[i]o estod. 
seive mac[i]steratus volet multare, [Ijicetod’); 
while by the ordinances of the temple of Furfo 
{CIL ix. 3513) one who rifled the sanctuary was 
liable only to the multa of the aedile (*sei qui 
heic sacrum surrupuerit, aedilis multatio esto, 
quanti volet ’)> nothing whatever being said of an 
expiation. 

Since the Romans, as has been shown in the 
foregoing, regarded guilt in relation to the gods, 
and its remission by expiation, from the stand- 
point of mere legality, it is obvious that penitence, 
in the sense of a repentant and contrite spirit, and 
of a course of conduct directed by such a spirit, 
did not come into consideration at ail. This is 
seen unmistakably in the prayer accompanying 
the expiatory sacrifice for the lucum conlucare 
(Cato, 139), inasmuch as it contains no expression 
of regret or apology for the offence agamst the 
sacred ordinances, but simply decrees: ‘uti tibi 
ius est porco piaculo facere.’ 

Litbraturb.— J. Marquardt, RGm. Staatsverwaltunff, iii.*, 
Leipsiigr, 1886, pp. 179 f., 257flf., 469 f.; G. Wissowa, Religion 
una Kultus der iSomefS, Munich, 1912, p. 392 flf. 

G. Wissowa. 

EXPIATION AND ATONEMENT (Teu- 
tonic). — Among the ancient Teutons expiation 
was the act by which peace was restored between 
the wrong-doer on the one hand, and the wronged 
or his kindred on the other. An act of expiation 
prevented the outbreak of a feud, or put an end 
to one already going on. It was either a purely 
private transaction, or else was efiected with the 
co-operation of the legislative community, or in 
virtue of a legal judgment. In the latter case it 


falls within the sphere of criminal jurisprudence. 
That which was rendered by^ the^ wrong-doer for 
the purpose of expiating his violation of the peace 
was the ‘boot’ (O.N. and A.S. bdt, O.H.G. buoza. 
Germ. Busse), ‘redress,’ ‘indemnity,’ ‘atonement.’ 

1. Intervention of the community. — In pre-his- 
toric times expiation and atonement must have 
been the concern exclusively of the families to 
which the doer and the sufferer of the wrong be- 
longed, and even in the historical period we still find 
cases in which the families were reconciled without 
any intervention on the part of the larger com- 
munity. Thus the Icelandic sagas tell repeatedly 
how the murderer made unconditional surrender 
to the slain man’s next of kin, put his freedom 
and his life unreservedly into the latter’s hands, 
and so made atonement for his crime. If, how- 
ever, the man-slayer did not take this course, 
there ensued the family feud, which formed so 
important a feature of ancient Teutonic life. But, 
in general, even in the early historical period, the 
entire legislative community had a share in the 
business of reconciliation. For the rupture of 
amicable relations which demanded expiation 
affected not the injured family only, but also the 
community at large. It was the community, ac- 
cordingly, which proscribed the wrong-doer, and 
thus made him an outlaw. This implied, how- 
ever, that, when the outlawry was revoked and 
reconciliation effected, the community could claim 
a s^are in the indemnity, and even had the right 
to fix what the latter should be. In this way 
arose the practice of exacting fines, systematic 
regulations regarding which are found in the codes 
of all the Teutonic peoples. In the earlier period 
fines were paid in cattle (Tac. Germ. 12 : ‘ equorum 
pecorumque numero convict! multantur’), or in 
toed, or other materials of general utility (corn, 
linen, etc.). This form was longest retained in 
Scandinavia, but was subsequently superseded — 
first of all in Southern Germany — by metals or 
monetary equivalents. Of such payments the in- 
jured party received the largest share, usually 
two-thirds, while the smaller portion was assigned 
to the public authority — in particular, to the ruler 
— or to the common good. The latter portion was 
the price of peace, the composition the recompense 
paid to the community for its share in the re-estab- 
lishment of peaceful relations. 

2. Feud and outlawry. — Expiation presupposes 
a wrongful act. The party injured by such might 
be either an individual or a community (sacrilege, 
treason, desertion). In the former case the culprit 
ruptured the peace with one of his fellows or 
with the kindred of the injured person ; in the 
latter, with the community at large. The wronged 
individual and his kindred had the right of revenge. 
If the offender was caught in the act ‘ red-handed,’ 
summary vengeance could be executed upon him ; if 
not, the family of the person injured had the right 
of feud agamst the wrong-doer. The feud (O.H.G. 
fihida ; A.S. /<®Ac5) was a state of hostility be- 
tween two families or clans (see Blood- Fetid 
[Teutonic], vol. ii. p, 735). The earliest documents 
recognize the feud only in connexion with homi- 
cide ; in later sources it extends also to such 
offences as the abduction of women, adultery, and 
gross violation of honour. The exercise of this 
right lay entirely in the hands of the injured 
person and his relatives, and to them belonged 
also the right of fixing the expiation and indem- 
nity by which the two groups might be formally 
reconciled. If, however, the crime was perpe- 
trated against the community, the criminal was 
publicly proscribed ; he was put out of the pro- 
tection of the law, and, according to our northern 
authorities, was accounted ^heitagr, as uargr * vium^ 
‘a wolf in the league,’ who was at everybody’s 
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mercy, and whose property any one might seize. 
This was also done when the cause of the wronged 
individual was espoused by the legislative com- 
munity — a practice found among most of the Teu- 
tonic peoples as far back as the early historical 
period. Even then, however, the prosecution of 
the culprit— t.e. the proclamation of outlawry 
against him — was solely the affair of the injured 
party, and was sanctioned only in the ease of 
wilful injury. In cases of unintentional injury, 
the doer, according to the Scandinavian codes, 
had voluntarily and without delay to make 
satisfaction to the injured party, or, by the laws 
of the German tribes, had to maintain by an 
oath, and with the aid of a compurgator, that his 
act was really unintentional. But even outlawry 
was not usually permanent ; it was circumscribed 
both as to time and as to locality, and could 
always be reversed by indemnity and expiation ; 
while offences not involving feud and outlawry 
could also be absolved by the payment ot com- 
pensation. 

3. Conditions of reconciliation. — The act of 
expiation involved certain formal conditions. To 
begin with, it had to take place within a given 
period, the length of which varied among the 
different tribes. Then the offender had to present 
himself almost as a suppliant before the person 
whom he had wronged, or his legal representative ; 
and, finally, he had to assert upon oath that, had 
he been the injured party, he would have been 
satisfied with the indemnity which he now offered. 
The two parties then took the oath of peace, i.e. 
declared the feud at an end, and sealed their re- 
conciliation by a mutual embrace and the kiss of 
peace. 

Compensation and fine. — ^While the right of 
private vengeance and feud, together with the 
right to fix the indemnity, remained in force 
among the northern Teutons till far on in the 
Middle Ages, among the other Teutonic peoples 
proscription gave place at an early date to a 
system of fines. Outlawry was, in fact, resorted 
to only when such fines were not paid, and even 
then in a greatly mitigated form. In the earlier 
period it lay with the wronged individual to decide 
whether he would adopt the policy of vengeance and 
outlawry, or accept compensation; subsequently 
he was compelled to take the latter course. Thus 
the system of compensation at length carried the 
day, as we find it in the Leges harharorum, and 
the Frisian, Anglo-Saxon, and Scandinavian codes. 
In the various nationalities the measure of the 
compensation fluctuated in successive periods, but 
in all cases the extent and character 01 the injury, 
and the standing or family of the injured, were 
mportant considerations in its assessment. The 
indemnity for injury to any part of the person 
was estimated according to the utility of that part 
in earning a living. The legal tender .of such com- 
pensation originally consisted of cattle. In this 
connexion, as was noted above, Tacitus mentions 
horses and small cattle ; according to the Scandi- 
navian codes, the standard of value in fixing 
compensation was the cow {Mgildii hjrlag), B\ 
we often find reference likewise to cloth (O.I . 
vd^mdl ; Fris. wede)y and also to com, butter, 
and wax. It was only in a later age that animals 
and produce were superseded by the precious 
metals, and, among the southern Teutons, by 
coin. In North Scandinavia the pieces of metal 
were unstamped, and were paid simply by wei^t, 
or in the form of rings {haugr, bmggildi). The 
nature and amount of the indemnity were not, of 
course, matters of public concern in every case, but 
were^sqmetimes arranged between the injurer and 
the injured. The Icelandic sagas in particular 
make frequent mention of such private negotia- 


tions. Thus Gunnlaugr, having stunned the slave 
of a peasant with a blow, offered a mark as com- 
pensation to the master, who, though at first he 
thought the sum inadequate, finally accepted it 
(IsL SoguTy ii. 2101). But, where the compen- 
sation was settled by the intervention of the 
community — ^which, as the custodian of law and 
peace, was, according to Teutonic ideas, conjointly 
affected by a.n injury to any of its members— then 
the community, or its representative, the ruler, 
received a share of the indemnity (O.H.G. fridu, 
and Fris. fretho, latinized as fredus ; A.S. vMe). 
Among some of the Teutonic peoples (N. Teutons 
and Franks) this fredusy or ‘price of peace,’ 
was a part of the compensation, and, together 
with what was given to the injured person, 
formed the compositioy while in other tribes 
(Saxons, Frisians) it was rendered in addition to 
the indemnity. 

5. ‘ Wergild.’ — A peculiar form of expiation is 
found in the wergild (O.H.G. werageld\ Germ. 
Wergeld ; O.N, manngioldy mannhoetr), the sum of 
money which was paid for killing a human being, 
and which came to be substituted for outlawry. 
The wergildy which was recognized by nearly all 
the Teutonic codes, might be doubled, or even 
trebled, in cases where the victim was a man held 
in special esteem. The family of the slayer and 
that of the slain had each a part in the transaction. 
The former was required to produce the legal 
amount — a practice which was confined to this 
form of indemnity — while the compensation wS-s 
likewise received by the relatives of the slain 
man in a body. Nor was this rule departed from 
when the man-slayer had fled or was dead. This 
fact suffices to show that the wergild was regarded 
not as a penalty but as an indemnification. The 
share which the individual relatives of the person 
slain had in the compensation was also regulated by 
law, but the mode of allotment was not everywhere 
the same. The custom of excluding women from 
participation was almost universal. The share 
of the male relatives was computed according to 
the principle that it must be directly in proportion 
to their nearness of kin to the slain man. Accord- 
ing to the Icelandic sagas, which in this as in 
many other respects reflect older conditions, the 
amount of the wergild was arranged privately 
between the families of the individuals involved. 
When the money had been paid, or, at least, when 
payment had oeen legally guaranteed,^ the re- 
conciliation of the two groups of relatives was 
consummated in a ceremonial similar to that 
observed at the termination of a feud. In later 
times the murderer or his kindred were often 
required to erect a piacular cross at the scene of 
the crime. 

6. Indemnity and punishment. — In cases other 
than the wergild, the compensa.tion was graduated 
according to the damage entailed by the offence. 
Loss of property had to be made up by a reparation 
of equal amount, or by an equivalent m money ; an 
imputation on a person’s honour had to be made 
amends for by a solemn withdrawal, etc. A 
peculiar form of requital is found among the 
Franks from the 6th cent. A.D., viz. the ‘ban- 
forfeit,’ or the * kind’s ban.’ This originated with 
the Merovingian kings, and forms a contrast to 
the other provisions of the Frankish tribal codes. 
Here the ‘ ban ’ was the sum of money paid to 
the king by those who did not comply with his 
decrees. Thus the ‘king’s ban’ partakes of the 
nature of penalty rather than of indemnity. The 
latter, we must remember, was not originally a 
penalty, but simply a payment made in order to 
recover the protection of tne law, and to indenmify 
the injured party or the community. It was only 
after the wrong-doer was no longer liable to 
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proscription, and the wronged was forbidden to 
avenge himself, that compensation was superseded 
by punishment and the right to demand punish- 
ment, including not only legal penalties but also the 
private vengeance of which the community acted 
as the medium. Thereafter the injured party had 
merely the right to prefer an accusation, and the 
intervention of his family was disallowed. The 
penalty was thus no longer a matter for the injured 
person to decide, but was regulated by law. Then 
corporal and capital penalties were added to those 
which consisted of monetary fines. 

7 . Human sacrifice.— In the sphere of religion, 
expiation took a peculiar form. When a man com- 
mitted an ofience against the gods, he was held 
guilty of a crime against the community as well, 
since the vengeance of the offended deity fell upon 
the community as a whole, so that some — and, 
in certain circumstances, as e.g. famine and storm, 
even many — of its members were put in peril of 
their lives. In such cases the deity could be 
propitiated only by the gift of a human life, and 
the practice was to immolate the criminal himself. 
Again, however, such a sacrifice was not a penalty, 
but an expiatory act. The criminal was first of 
«dl declared an outlaw, and thus excluded from the 
legal union. Thus in Iceland, shortly before the 
introduction of Christianity, we have the case of 
a man who was proscribed for sacrilege {Isl. Sogur, 
i. 11 ) ; he was thereby numbered among those who 
were unprotected by law, and could be dealt with 
as a sacrificial victim whenever such was required. 
But the sentence of outlawry by the community 
does not seem to have been pronounced in every 
case. One who had committed sacrilege was 
excluded from the legal confederacy without any 
act of proscription or process of law, and was then 
treated as a slave or outlaw, by the offering of 
whose life alone the deity could be pr^itiated. 
It is recorded, for instance, that King Olaf Tr^telgja 
of Sweden was offered up by his own people during 
a time of famine, because he had acted perfunctorily 
as a sacrificer, and was thus a scorner of the gods 
{Eeimskringla, p. 37). A crime against the gods, 
especially when their retribution manifested itself 
in storm or failure of crops, could be expiated by 
nothing less than a human sacrifice. If the anger 
of the gods broke forth at a time when thecommunity 
had no sacrilegious person within its pale, or did 
not know of any, attempts were made to assuage 
the Divine wrath by an oblation of slaves or 
prisoners of war. When even such victims were 
not to hand, the person to be sacrificed was dis- 
covered by casting lots. It thus appears that 
among the ancient Teutons human sacrifice {q»v.) 
was not a punishment, but an expiation. Cf. art. 
Crimes and Punishments (Teut. and Slav.), vol. 
iv. p. 304, et passim, 
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E. Mogk. 

EXTREME UNCTION.— I. Purpose and effi- 
cacy. — By the official teaching both of the Roman 
and of the Orthodox Greek Church the anointing 
of the sick and dying is recognized as one of the 
seven Sacraments. The Conncil of Trent in its 
14th Session deals with the subject at some length. 
It declares that the Redeemer of mankind, having 
provided all spiritual aids for the different emer- 
gencies of human life, wished also to * guard the 
close of life by the Sacrament of Extreme Unction, 
as with a most firm defence.' It urges the need of 
such help, on the ground that at the hour of death 
the assaults of the tempter are redoubled. Hence 
Christ, it is stated, instituted this unction as 
‘ truly and properly a Sacrament of the New Law.' 
The rite, we are told, was foreshadowed in the 
anointing of the sick by the Apostles, spoken of in 
Mk 6^®, Wt it was ‘promulgated’ in Ja 5 ^^* : ‘Is 
any among you sick ? let him call for the priests 
(Gr. TTpea^vT^povs ; Vulg. presbyteros^ AV and RV 
‘elders’) of the church; and let them pray over 
him, anointing him with oil in the name of the 
Lord : and the prayer of faith shall save him that 
is sick, and the Lord shall raise him up ; and if he 
have committed sins, it shall be forgiven him.’ 
In these words are indicated not only ‘ the matter, 
the form, and the proper minister of this sacra- 
ment,’ but also the effect. 

*For “the thing signified” here is the grace of the Holy 
Ghost, whose anointing cleanses away sins if there be any still 
to be expiated, as also the remains of sins, and raises up and 
strengthens the soul of the sick person by exciting in him a 
great confidence in the Divine mercy, whereby the sick man 
being supported bears more easily the inconveniences and 
pains of has sickness, and more easily resists the temptation of 
the devil who lies in wait for his heel, and at times obtains 
bodily health when expedient for the welfare of his soul.* 

In the Eastern Church the principal stress is 
laid upon bodily healing. Thus the Shorter 
Russian Catechism simply states that the Sacra- 
ment ‘consists in this, that the sick man is anointed 
with oil, while m-ace is prayed for to heal him.’ 
But the Longer Russian Catechism and the Con- 
fessio Orthodoxa of Mogilas emphasize also its 
spiritual effects, thelast-named declaring (cap. 119) 
that, ‘though health is not always obtained, 
nevertheless the forgiveness of sins is always most 
assuredly thereby received.* 

To the Tridentine decree four anathemas are 
appended. The first condemns those who deny 
the Divine institution of the Sacrament and declare 
it to he only of Patristic origin or a human figment. 
The third and fourth anathematize those who 
maintain that the ritual of the Roman Church 
does not fully accord with the text of St. James, 
as well as those who would allow others than 
priests to administer the Sacrament. The second 
runs as follows : 

* If any one saith that the sacred unction of the sick does not 
confer grace, nor remit sin, nor comfort (alleviare) the sick, but 
that it has now lost its virtue (sed jam cessasse), as though it 
were a grace of working cures in bygone days, let him be 
anathema.’ 

The view that St. James was not speaking of 
any truly sacramental unction (cf. Loisy, Autour 
d^un petit livre, Paris, 1903, p. 251) was condemned 
in 1907 with other ‘ Modernist errors ’ in the decree 
Lamentahili sane, no. 48 (Denzinger-Bannwart, 
Enchiridion^, Freiburg, 1908, no, 2048). 

Speaking generally, it may be said that this 
account of the purport and effects of the Sacrament 
is in close accord with the teaching of Aquinas 
and the mediaeval scholastics. Some difference of 
opinion there was between the Thomists and the 
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Scotists regarding the primary object {effectus 
priTicipalis) for which it was instituted, the former 
maintaining that it was the comforting of the soul, 
the latter that it was rather the final reniission of 
venial sins (see Kem, deSac, Extr. Unctionis, pp. 
215-240), hut the dispute was a metaphysical one 
and was without much practical hearing upon the 
popular conception of the Sacrament and its effects. 

2. Ritual. — In the Church of Rome at the present 
day the rite of administration is brief and simple. 
Apart from one or two short and unessential 
prayers which precede and conclude the ceremony, 
the rite consists in the anointing of the eyes, ears, 
nostrils, lips, hands, and feet of the sick person, 
the following formula being repeated at each 
unction : ‘ Through this holy unction and His own 
most tender mercy, may the Lord pardon thee 
whatever offences thou hast committed {guidquid 
deliquisti) by sight (by hearing, smell, etc.).’ 
Formerly, in the case of men, the loins were also 
anointe(l, and the BiUiale still retains the formula 
provided, Wt in practice this is now^ always 
omitted. Only a properly ordained priest can 
confer the Sacrament validly, and the oil used 
must be the ol&um infirmorum consecrated for this 
special purpose by the bishop on Maundy Thursday. 
If by some mistake a mineral oil should be used, 
or if one of the two other holy oils, viz. the chrism 
or the ol&um catechumenorumt should be substi- 
tuted for the oleum infirmorum^ the validity of the 
Sacrament would be doubtful. Further, the pro- 
position that in case of necessity, when episcopally 
West oil cannot be procured, a priest may validly 
use oil blessed by himself has been censured so far 
as concerns the Western Church. On the other 


hand, permission has long been accorded by the 
Holy See to the Uniat Greeks to adhere to the 
ancient tradition of Eastern Christendom, accord- 
ing to which any simple priest who administers 
the Sacrament blesses the oil himself. That this 
was also, at least in some localities, the earlier 
practice in the West seems highly probable.^ 
According to both the present and the former 
practice of the Western Church, the Sacrament is 
administered only to those who are suffering from 
serious illness, and thus at least remotely in danger 
of death. It may be reiterated, but not in the 
same illness, or at any rate not unless some new 
crisis has supervened. Among the Greeks and 
some other Orientals (it is not now recognized by 
the Nestorians) the Sacrament of the Prayer-Oil 
as they call it, though a much more 
elaborate ceremony, requiring when possible the 
assistance of seven priests, is often administered 
in maladies of no gravity, and it is received on 
certain days of the year by persons in normal 
health as a preparation for Holy Communion. It 
is consequently very commonly administered in 
the church, and the forehead, nostrils, cheeks, chin, 
breast, and both sides of the hands are anointed 
with a brush or twig, the ceremony being repeated 
by each priest in turn. The form used begins as 
follows : * Holy Father, physician of souls and of 
bodies, who didst send Thy only-begotten Son our 
Lord Jesus Christ as the healer of every disease 
and our deliverer from death, heal also Thy servant 
N. from the spiritual and bodily infirmity that 
holds him, and restore him to life, through the 
grace of Christ,’ etc. After this, a number of 
saints are named, and amongst the rest ' the holy 
and moneyless physicians Cosmas and Damian ’ 
(see Maltzew, Bahramente, 493 ff.). The oil used 


i Se« Ma^stretti, PmiijledU AvnJtyroHanum (p. 96), who 
quotes the decisive words of Bonizo of Piacenza (c. a. 1). 1089) : 
‘ This oUum infirmorum used formerly at all seasons to be con- 
secrated by priests during Mass after the per quern haee omnia 
bona ereds. Nowadays, however, it is consecrated only by 
Bishops, and that on Maundy Thursday, at the same iioint in 
the Mass’ (PX cl. 864). 


is commonly mixed with wine, and it is blessed by 
the principal priest present. In practice the Sacri 
ment among the Greeks, as in the West, is often 
deferred until the sick man is in extremis^ but the 
hope of a cure is always entertained. See, for 
example, Tolstoi’s great novel Anna Karenina, 
hk. V. chs. 19-20. In both the Eastern and the 
Western Church an abbreviated form is sanctioned 
for cases when the danger of death is imminent. 

3. History.— As the anointing of the sick with 
oil was a primitive form of medical treatment (see 
Is 1® ; Jos. BJ L xxxiii. 5 ; Lk 10®^), and, like all 
other remedial measures, was peculiarly apt to he 
associated with religious observances (see Anoint- 
ing, voL L p. 549 ff*.), it is not altogether surprising 
that the early history of sacramental unction 
should he somewhat obscure. It was an observance 
which would not have provoked controversy by 
arousing the hostile criticism of pagans, and the 
faithful had no special reason to draw attention to 
it, since it was only the Christianized counterpart 
of customs, medicinal or magical, which every one 
recognized. Further, the existence of a non- 
sacramental use of consecrated oil is clearly 
deducible from the epistle of Innocent I. {ad 
Decentium, 8 [PL xx. 559]), from Csesarius of Arles 
[PL xxxix. 2238), and from the Vita S. Genovefce 
(ed. Kiinstle, cc. 38 and 40), the oil being applied 
to the sick by themselves or by a woman. More- 
over, in other cases oil seems to have been employed 
in charismatic healing (Mk 6^®), under which wc 
may include the instance mentioned by Tertullian 
[ad Scap. iv.), when Septimius Severus was cured 
by the Christian Proculus. Nor can we leave out 
of account the use of oil from the lamps in the 
basilicas, or oil sanctified by relics, etc. (see e.g. 
Chrysos. bom. 32 in Matt, [PG Ivii. 384] ; Cassian, 
Colt. vii. 26 [PL xlix. 706] ; Greg. Tur. Hist. Prana. 
iv. 36 [PL Ixxi. 299p. But, just as the healing of 
Gorgonia after anointing herself with the sacred 
specues of the Eucharist (Greg. Naz. Orat. viii. 18, 
and cf. JThSt xi. [1910] 275-279; a Western 
example of the same outward application of the 
Eucharistic species seems to he found in C^sarius 
of Arles [PL xxxix. 2238]) could not be cited as 
an argument against the sacramental character of 
the Eucharist at the same period, so this domestic 
use of consecrated oil does not seem to militate 
against the existence of an authorized and official 
sacramental rite of which the priests were the 
recognized ministers. In this light the letter of 
Innocent I. to Decentius, A.D. 416 (Denzinger- 
Bannwart^®, no. 99) seems quite intelligible. De- 
centius had doubted whether he, a bishop, was free 
to anoint the sick, seeing that only priests were 
mentioned by St. James, 

Most certainly you are, the Pope replies in substance ; ‘ even 
the simple faithful are allowed to ttse the blessed oil, and with 
much greater reason the bishop, who has power to consecrate 
! it, has power to anoint with it and to bless the sick. But such 
I unction ought not to be administered to penitents (i.c. those 
undergoing penitential discipline), for it is a sacred rite [quia 
genus est sacramenti), and, if the other sacred rites are deni^ 
to penitents, why should this particular rite be conceded? 
(Nam quihus reliqua sacramenta negantur, quomodo unum 
genus putatur posse eoncedi t) ’ 

No doubt, this answer implies that the unction 
was not then regarded as specially belonging to 
those in extremis, for penitents at the point of 
death would not have been refused the sacrament 
of reconciliation and the Eucharist. On the other 
hand, the formula for blessing the oil which we 
find in ‘Serapion’s Prayer-Book’ (A.D. 356) is 
associated by its position in the series with the 
rites of interment, though its terms clearly specify 
the restoration of health to both soul and body. 

* Send the healing power of the only begotten upon this oil.’ 
God is asked * . . . for a driving out of every infirmity, for good 
grace and remission of sins, for a medicine of life and salvatio^ 
for health and soundness of soul, body, spirit, for perfect 
strengthening.’ . 
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The Vita S. Genovefce clearly shows that ev^en 
then (C..A.D. 550) it was believed in Gaul that only 
a bishop had power to consecrate the oil {forte 
accidit ut Genovefa oleum non haheret nec adesset 
in tempore pontifex qui ad praesens oleo gratiam 
sanctijicationis infunderet [c. 40]). Similarly the 
Vita S. Hypatii {AS, 17 June, p. 251) tells us how 
Hypatius, who was long infirmarian of his monas- 
tery, used, when any illness grew serious, to send 
for the abbot, ‘ since he was a priest ’ and Hypatius 
himself was not, in order that the sick man might 
be duly anointed. This Life is assigned by 
Bardenhewer to about the year 450. With the 
8th cent, the evidence regarding the nature and 
rite of Extreme Unction grows more abundant. 
Bede speaks of it in some detail in his commentary 
on St. James {PL xciii. 39), and St. Boniface (about 
745) in his Canons orders priests to have the oil for 
the sick constantly at hand, and to instruct the 
faithful, when they feel ill, to apply for the Unction. 
Similarly in the 9tn cent, many Councils, beginning 
with those of Chalons (813), Aachen (836), and 
Mainz (847), issue various injunctions on the sub- 
ject, generally making allusion to the Epistle of 
St. James. The term ‘ Extreme Unction ’ seems to 
occur for the first time in the 15th of the Canons 
ascribed to Bishop Sonnatius: ‘Extrema unctio 
deferatur laboranti et petenti’ (Mansi, x. 599). 
These Canons may be as early as the 7th cent., 
but we have no certainty on this point. The name 
‘Extreme Unction’ became common only at a 


considerably later epoch. It was in all probability 
suggested by its being the last in order of the 
unctions a man was likely to receive, but no doubt 
the association of the Unction with the Viaticum 
and approaching death made the term seem speci- 
ally appropriate. 

Litbrature.— T he fullest and most recent discussion of the 
subject from the Eoman standpoint is that of J. Kern, de 
Sacramento ExtremcB UnctionisTractatus Dogmaticus, Regens- 
burg, 1907, a treatise that. has been largely utilized by P. J. 
Toner, in the Caih. Encycl. v. 716-730. An excellently con- 
densed summary of the historical aspects of the case is given 
by J. de Guibert, s.v. ‘Extreme Onction,’ in the Diet. apoL 
de la foi eatholique, i. 1868-1872. See also A. Tanquerey, 
Synopsis TheoL Dogmat Specialis'^% Tournai, 1906, li. 667- 
689; C. Pesch, Prcelectiooies Dogmaticce^, Freiburg, 1909, vii. 
249-281; Wilhelm-Scannell, Manual of Catholic Theology, 
London, 1898, ii. 485-493 ; Lejay, in RHLR x. [1906] 606-610 ; 
F. Prolast, Sakramente und Sakraitnentalien, Tubingen, 1872, 
p. 373 ff. ; M. Heimbucher, Die heilige Oelung, Regensburg, 
1888 ; I. Schmitz, de Bffectihus Sacr. Mxtremoe linctionis, Frei- 
burg, 1893 ; M. Chardon, Hist, des saerements, Paris, 1746 ; J. 
Pohle, Lehrbuch der Dogmatik^, Paderborn, 1907, iii, 623-548 ; 
E. Martfene, de Antiqms Eeclesice Venice, 1788, i. 296- 

350 ; W. McDonald, in Irish Theol. Quarterly, 1907, pp. 330-345. 

As regards the Orthodox Greek Church, see A. v. Maltzew, 
Sakramente, Berlin, 1898, cccxxiii. and 460-553; Petrovskij, 
Hist, of the Akoluthiaof the Prayer-Oil, Christianskoje Ctenje, 
1903 (Russ.) ; Rhalles, On Penance and the Prayer-OU, Athens, 
1905 (Greek) ; Jacquemier, * L’Extr6me Onction chez les Grecs,' 
in Echos d' Orient, ii. Apr. -May, 1899. 

Of writers unsympathetic to the Roman view maybe mentioned 
the important work of F. W. Puller, The Anointing of the 
Sick in Scripture and Tradition, London, 1904 ; J. B. Mayor, 
The Epistle of St. James London, 1910, p. 370 ff.; W, E. 
Scudamore, in DCA ii. 2000; and Kattenbusch, in PRE'^ 

xiv. 304-311. Herbert Thurston. 
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FABIAN SOCIETY. — i. Orig’in and aims. — 

The Fabian Society, a small but influential body 
of English Socialists, was founded in 1884. At 
that time began the revival of Socialism in Eng- 
land which was attributable mainly to two influ- 
ences. The teaching of Karl Marx was becoming 
popularized, chiefly through the exertions of French 
and German refugees ; while the crusade of Henry 
George, whose Progress and Poverty (1880) had a 
remarkable circulation in England, led to the 
formation of a number of small societies, some of 
which carried his doctrines much further than he 
had himself intended, and developed into Socialist 
organizations. Within three years of one another 
there were established the Social Democratic 
Federation, the Socialist League, and the Fabian 
Society. The first of these was, and remains, 
saturated with the spirit of Marx, and has had 
little influence in practical affairs. The League 
carried on a vigorous agitation for a few years, 
under the inspiration of William Morris ; but it 
belonged properly to Anarchism, and soon dis- 
appeared. The Fabian Society, from the outset, 
rejected much of the economic teaching of Marx, 
and very soon discarded also certain Anarchist 
tendencies which were manifest in its earliest pub- 
lications. It seems to have owed more to George 
than to Marx, but its leaders were young men of 
exceptional capacity, like Sidney Webb and George 
Bernard Shaw, who combined with propagandist 
zeal an originality and a lack of reverence for 
authority which soon gave to the Society a dis- 
tinctive position in the Socialist movement. 

Professor Thomas Davidson had gathered around 
him in London a little group of earnest men who 
met in one another’s houses, aud, under the name 
of the ‘Fellowship of the New Life,’ sought to 
cultivate perfection of individual character. A 
schism in this Fellowship was the origin of the 
VOL. V.-—43 


Fabian Society, when the Socialist section became 
an independent group and adopted its name as 
descriptive of its method of action. Accepting 
the desirability of progress towards Socialism, it 
concentrated attention upon the manner of achiev- 
ing that end, and quickljr purged itself of the 
revolutionary attitude which characterized the 
other Socialist organizations. Socialism could not 
he attained by a catastrophic class- war, but by 
gradual adaptation and development of^ existing 
mstitutions through legislative, constitutional, 
and peaceful action. Moreover, it was unneces- 
sary to wait until the majority of the people 
placed themselves under the Socialist banner ; a 
small body of zealous and enlightened men, who 
had made clear to themselves the next steps 
needed towards the Socialist goal, might influ- 
ence all parties in that direction. Hence the 
Society did not organize a political party, but 
sought to permeate the existing parties and to 
woA out, in a form adapted to English conditions, 
the administrative changes which would lead in 
the direction of Socialism. An open Socialist 
campaign in politics appeared to offer little chance 
of success, and individualism could not be defeated 
by any single encounter ; therefore it was thought 
that more could he achieved by indirect action, 
by working as a leaven in existing parties, by con- 
centrating upon a few changes which would com- 
mand wide support outside the Socialist ranks, 
but which led in the desired direction. While 
thus remaining thoroughly Socialistic in its aims, 
its method was of a strictly practical, and even 
opportunist, kind. To its members it gave abso- 
lute freedom to choose any means they thought 
fit for the permeation of all parties and schools of 
thought ; and, though it has latterly shared in 
estamishing the Labour Party, it still has members 
who belong to the Liberal Party both within and 
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without the House of Commons, and its emphasis 
is still upon permeation. 

For this avoidance of a sharp encounter and the 
policy of indirect and detailed activity an analogy 
was found in the tactics of Fabius Maximus (sur- 
named Cunctator,, on account of his seeming dila- 
toriness), and in the earliest publications of the 
Society the plan of campaign was indicated by the 
following motto, the latter part of which will not ; 
bear exact historical scrutiny : 

* For the right moment you must wait, as Fahius did most 
patiently when warring against Hannibal, though many cen- 
sured his delays ; but, when the time comes, you must strike 
hard, as Fabius did, or your waiting will be in vain and fruit- 
less.' 

The policy of delay did not, however, mean 
inactivity, hut^ preparation of plans, training^ of 
forces, and seizing of small opportunities. Haying 
no belief in the efficacy of separatist communities 
apart from the ordinary economic and political 
life (cf. Communistic Societies of America), the 
Fabians turned their back on Utopianism, and 
declared that Socialism must he not a withdrawal 
from existing conditions, but a transformation of 
them. Kejecting also the naive faith of the 
revolutionist — that, after a sudden outburst in 
which the proletariat were to he victorious, society 
would somehow settle down into an ordered Col- 
lectivism —they undertook the more arduous task 
of educating themselves and others regarding the 
means by which that social transformation might 
be achieved. 

The standpoint of the Society was explicitly 
stated in the following ‘ Basis * : 

* The Fabian Society consists of Socialists, 

It therefore aims at the re-organization of Society by the 
emancipation of Land and Industrial Capital from individual 
and class ownership, and the vesting of them in the com- 
munity for the general benefit. In this way only can the 
natural and acquired advantages of the country be equitably 
shared by the whole people. 

The Society accordingly works for the extinction of private 
property in Land and of the consequent individual appropria- 
tion, in the form of Bent, of the price paid for permission to 
use the earth, as well as for the advantages of superior soils and 

The Society, further, works for the transfer to the com- 
munity of the administration of such industrial Capital as can 
conveniently he managed socially. For, owing to the monopoly 
of the means of production in the past, industrial inventions 
and the transformation of surplus income into Capital have 
mainly Snriched the proprietary class, the worker being now 
dependent on that class for leave to earn a living. 

If these measures be carried out, without compensation 
(though not without such relief to expropriated individuals 
as may seem fit to the community), Rent and Interest will be 
added to the reward of labour, the idle class now living on the 
labour of others will necessarily disappear, and practical equality 
of opportunity will be maintained by the spontaneous action 
of economic forces, with much less interference with personal 
liberty than the present system entails. 

For the attainment of these ends the Fabian Society looks to 
the spread of Socialist opinions, and the social and political 
changes consequent thereon, including the establishment of 
equal citizenship for men and women. It seeks to achieve 
these ends by the general dissemination of knowledge as to 
the relation between theindividual and Society in its economic, 
ethical, and political aspects.’ 

This b^is, to which every member is required 
to subscribe, sufficiently indicates the main objects 
of Fabian Socialism ; but it is upon the detailed 
application of these generalizations to concrete 
problems of the day that the actual work of the 
Society has been concentrated. Unlike some other 
groups of Socialists, it has refused to take sides on 
subjects which it views as outside its special pro- 
vince, such as religion and marriage. It wastes 
no time on futile discussions as to the precise 
form of currency to be used in the future State. 
But, whenever a political or social problem is 
being discussed or seems ripe for treatment, it de- 
votes to it careful study, propounds the Socialist 
solution, and opposes any measure which cannot 
hjB brought into harmony with the Socialist prin- 
ci^ples. Thus, it has rejected peasant proprietor- 
ship as a solution of agrarian problems, and co- 


operative production by self-governing groups of 
workmen as an alternative to capitalism, the 
former being simply an extension of landlordism 
and the private appropriation of rent, while the 
latter is merely a form of joint-stock individualism. 
Both perpetuate the conditions which the Fabian 
desires to extirpate, and, while panting that there 
are very many questions of Socialist organization 
that are as yet unsettled, he strives to set the current 
of reform in a definite direction. Opportunist in 
the sense of seizing the favourable moment for 
propaganda, and making the most of existing 
materials, he is not opportunist in the sense of 
accepting any kind of solution which comes first 
to hand. He acts on principle, by advocating 
measures that appear to he consistent with the 
Socialist consummation. 

2. Forms of activity. — In carrying out this 
method of social transformation the Society has 
done an unusual amount of educational work of a 
very practical nature, and may perhaps claim to 
have Drought Socialism into closer relation with 
present-day problems and institutions than has 
any other group. Fortnightly meetings for discus- 
sion of these subjects are held in London, where 
the majority of its members reside. An individual 
or a group of members devotes prolonged study to 
some single social question, and presents the re- 
sults to the Society, by which they are again dis- 
cussed ; and, when conclusions have been reached 
that meet with the general approval of the mem- 
bers, they are printed and widely circulated in the 
form of penny pamphlets. About 160 of these 
‘Tracts* have now been published, and, being 
generally well-informed and severely practical in 
tone, they, along with Fabian Essays^ may be 
taken as the text-books of Fabian Socialism. The 
educational work has also taken the forms of cir- 
culating libraries supplied to trade unions, work- 
men's clubs, co-operative societies, and similar 
bodies ; of the publication of select bibliographies 
on social subjects ; and of supplying lecturers 
to various societies and classes ; while a small 
monthly News is sent to the members. In this 
department of its work the Society had no small 
influence in the foundation of the London School 
of Economics, now a constituent college of the 
University of London. 

3. Influence. — As might naturally be expected, 
the Society has appealed mainly to the more edu- 
cated Socialists, and its members are usually of the 
middle class. It has made little effort to increase 
its own numbers, except by the encouragement of 
branches in the Universities ; but since 1906, when 
there were about 1000 members, there has been a 
relatively rapid increase, nntil now (1912) there 
are over 2600, besides many associates who are 
not committed to the basis, out are interested in 
the work and subscribe to its funds. Yet its 
power has been quite out of proportion to its num- 
bers, chiefly because of the exceptional ability 
of its leaders; and, besides spreading Socialist 
opinions among the educated middle classes who 
stood aloof from other Socialist bodies, it has had 
no small share in influencing the tone of the Eng- 
lish Labour movement, and has also occasionally 
had a marked effect upon political programmes 
and measures. 

4. Demands. — ^The more immediate demands of 
Fabianism, as indicated in the Tracts, are the 
following; (1) nationalization or municipalization 
of the larger public services, such as tramw^s, 
railways, lighting, electric-power, liquor traffic, 
and land, with the gradual extension of the prin- 
ciple to other industries, as it becomes administra- 
tively possible. It is not, however, proposed that 
the State should monopolize industry as against 
private enterprise or individual initiative further 
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than may be necessary to make the livelihood of 
the people and their access to the sources of pro- 
duction completely independent of both. Subject 
to this condition, 

‘the freedom of individuals to test the social value of new 
inventions ; to initiate improved methods of production ; to 
anticipate and lead public enterprise in catering for new social 
wants; to practise all arts, crafts, and professions inde- 
pendently; in short, to complete the social organization by 
adding the resources of private activity and judgment to those 
of public routine, is as highly valued by the Fabian Society as 
any other article in the charter of popular liberties * (Tract 
no. 70, p. 6). 

(2) The organization and development of a trained 
Civil Service, capable of managing the industries 
and functions taken* over by the State, including 
the co-ordination of the medical and sanitary 
services, poor-law and other hospitals, under an 
enlarged public health authority which shall re- 
place much of the private practice by a State 
service. (3) The imposition of public burdens on 
the wealthy by such means as death duties and 
super-taxes. (4) The expansion of public educa- 
tion, raising the age for leaving school, increasing 
the facilities for poor children to obtain higher 
education and to enter the universities. (5) En- 
larged opportunities for recreation, by means of 
pumic parks, playgrounds, and baths. (6) Ex- 
tension of factory and mines regulation in such 
directions as will provide not only a national 
minimum of sanitation and safety, but also a 
national minimum wage below which the standard 
of life shall not be permitted to fall. 

On the negative side, as against some schools 
of Socialists, Fabianism repudiates the doctrine 
of the individual’s ' right to the whole produce of 
his labour,’ insisting that wealth is social in its 
origin and must be social in its distribution, since 
it is impossible to distinguish the particular con- 
tribution that each person makes to the common 
product. It also rejects doctrines of equal wages, 
equal hours of labour, equal official status, and 
equal authority for every one. Such conditions 
it declares to be not only impracticable, but in- 
compatible with the equality of subordination to 
the common interest which is fundamental in 
modern Socialism. While most of ^ the Tracts 
deal almost exclusively with economic questions, 
this ethical note frequently recurs ; and the 
Society has issued a few publications on moral 
aspects of Socialism, besides insisting elsewhere 
upon the obligation of all to personal service, 
and the subordination of individual aims to the 
common welfare. But it does not advocate Social- i 
ism as ‘ a panacea for the ills of human society, 
but only for those produced by defective organiza- 
tion of industry and by a radically bad distribution 
of wealth ’ (Report on Fabian Policy, 1896, p. 8). 

5 . Criticisms. — The Fabian Society has been 
subjected to much criticism both by Socialists and 
others. Objection has been taken to its indirect, 
insidious, and underground methods of permeation, 
which, indeed, were at one time more questionable 
than they now are. Mr, Shaw boasted in 1892 
of the solid advantages they had gained by joining 
Liberal and Conservative associations and adroitly 
pulling ail the wires they could lay their hands 
on. This is denounced both by friends and by 
opponents of Socialism as sailing under a false 
flag; but latterly the artfulness has taken the 
more legitimate form of obtaining support for 
Socialist measures by attempting to convince 
people that the new reform is only an extension 
of long-recognized mnciplea. So long as every 
one knows that the Fabian aim is Socialism, there 
can be little objection to enlisting even conserva- 
tive instincts in the cause of a particular change. 
Indeed, there is no little conservatism in the 
Fabian conception of utilizing existing institu- 
tions; and some of its 'leaders nave such a dread 


of any form of destruction that they are censured 
by the more revolutionary Socialists. These not 
only condemn Fabian opportunism, but sneer at 
the Society as the cult of the Civil Service, com- 
posed of middle-class men, who may naturally be 
expected to decry the class-war and to work for 
a bureaucracy staffed from its own ranks. 

Other criticism comes from moderate Socialists, 
who are much more sympathetic towards its aims, 
but are not satisfied, with its methods. While 
panting that the waiting policy was defensible 
in the early years of the movement, these critics 
consider that the Society has retained it even 
when the time has come to ‘strike hard,’ and 
that now it should employ all its resources in 
furthering an open Socialist campaign in politics. 
Socialism, it is urged, will be more efiectively 
achieved by making people Socialists than by 
insidiously attempting to get Socialistic measures 
adopted without the electorate knowing that they 
are such. Indeed, it is pertinently asked if there 
can be much real benefit in securing a few social- 
ized industries, unless there is a wide diffusion 
of Socialist ideals. Mere nationalization or muni- 
cipalization is not an end in itself; and, if it is 
to be of much social service, it must be accom- 
panied by an expansion of the Socialistic spirit, 
which is best awakened by proselytizing. There 
seems at present to he no little difference of 
opinion within the Society itself in this respect. 
Some urge it to give whole-hearted support to the 
Labour party, and to exclude from its member- 
ship all who will not do so. Others desire the 
establishment of a Socialist party quite indepen- 
dent of the Labour party. But the dominant 
opinion remains favourable to complete liberty 
of the members to act as they please in party 
politics, and to the traditional policy of permea- 
tion, since it is a delusion that all reform must 
be effected through a single party. 

It is also alleged that the habit of limited 
action has had an enervating efiect, while hostility 
to revolution and the policy of utilizing existing 
machinery for new functions have tended to an 
excessive reverence for the present institutions. 
In particular, it has been complained by H. G. 
Wells, who was once a member of the Fabian 
Society, that its insistence upon continuity ‘de- 
veloped into something like a mania for achieving 
Socialism without the overt change of any existing 
ruling body’ (New Worlds for Old, p. 268). This 
led to the advocacy of public operation of indus- 
tries, even in small and unsuitable areas, under 
incompetent boards and councils, with effects that 
have sometimes tended to discredit Socialism. 
Hence it is urged that the socialization of in- 
dustries cannot proceed much further without a 
reconstruction of administrative areas, and the 
typical Fabian policy of building Socialism on the 
foundation of the existing machinery of Govern- 
ment has almost reached its limit. The areas of 
local government were not created for the opera- 
tion of industrial enterprises, and are at present 
ill-adapted to many of them. Recently, however, 
the Society has devoted some attention to this 
phase of the Socialist reconstruction, and has 
issued a number of Tracts under the New Hept- 
archy Series, advocating changes in administra- 
tive areas to render them more suitable to the 
requirements of public trading. 

liirKRATtraB.-— The best known literary product of the Society 
is the volume of Fabian Essa^/s in Socialism, London, 1890, 
Most of the Fabian Tracts may still be obtained from the 
Secretary, 3 Clement’s Inn, London, and some of them have 
been grouped together and reprinted in the volumes of the 
Fabian Socialist Series. G. Bernard Shaw, The Common 
Sense of Municipal Trading, London, 1908 ; Sidney and 
Beatrice Webb, Jndkistrial Democracy, do. 1901, and Proh. 
lems of Modem Industry, do. 1898, are also distinctively 
Fabian works; The following contain expositions or criticisins 
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of Fabianism : Sidney Webb, Socialism in England, London, 
1890; T. Kirkup, Mistory of Socialism, do. 1906; H. G. 
Wells, New Worlds for Old, do. 1908 ; Brougham Villiers, 
The Socialist Movement in England, do. 1908 ; J. E. Barker, 
British Socialism, do. 1908. ^ ^ 

Stanley H. Tttener. 

FABLE.— Fable originally meant ‘ a thing said,* 
and thus a story or narration (as in Horace’s 
* Mutato nomine, de te fabula narratur * {Sat. i. i. 
70]) ; and Dryden wrote ‘ Fables * of men and 
women. But in modern English usage the word is 
mainly restricted to Beast-Fables, or short narra- 
tives about animals, having^ a moral application 
w'hich is generally expressed in an explicit * moral * 
at the end. The fable in this more restricted sense 
has to be distinguished from the Beast- Anecdote, 
and especially from the Beast-Satire, in which 
beasts, by their antics and wiles, parody and 
satirize the worst qualities of men, as in ‘ Keynard 
the Fox ’ (see MacCulloch, CF, passim). There is 
one further quality inherent in the fable which 
should be emphasized at the outset for reasons 
shortly to be given; they appeal largely to the 
sense of fun ; the first thmg George Eliot remem- 
bered laughing at was one of jEsop’s Fables [Life, 
by Cross, 1885, i. 20). A German might, accord- 
ingly, on the analogy of Tendenzroman, define the 
fable as a ‘Moral-Tendency Beast-Droll.* 

Taking ‘ fable ’ in this strict sense, its indepen- 
dent and original production is practically restricted 
to two countries — Greece and India. Sporadic 
instances occur elsewhere, as in Jotham’s (Jg 9®"^®) 
and Jehoash’s (2 K 14®) fables in the OT, or in the 
fable of ‘ The Belly and Members * given in Livy 
(ii. 32), and repeated by Shakespeare in Goriolanus, 
though even here the ‘moral* is not explicitly 
given ; but for any large body of fables we have to 
look to Greece ana to India. In the former country 
they are associated 'vvith the name of ^Esop ; in the 
latter they can, in many instances, be connected 
with the Jcttakas, or birth -stories of the Buddha. 
The main problem suggested by the fable is the 
connexion between the two. This, again, is mainly 
a literary problem, though there can be no doubt 
that originally fables both in Greece and in India 
were current among the folk. 

The fables known as JEsop^s Fables, which have 
spread throughout Europe, can be traced back to a 
collection in Latin and German published soon 
, after the invention of printing by Heinrich Stain- 
howel, printed about 1480, and, within the next ten 
years, translated into Italian, French, Dutch, Eng- 
lish (by Caxton), and Spanish. This consists of a 
Life of iEsop (connected with the legend of Ahiqar 
[^.u]), four books derived from a mediaeval collec- 
tion of fables known as Bomulus, a selection of the 
fables of Avian, some from a previous selection 
made by Eanutio, others called ‘ extravagant,* and 
two collections of rather coarse anecdotes from 
Poggio and Petrus Alphonsi. The Eomulus has 
turned out to be entirely mediaeval prose render- 
ings of Phaedrus, a Greek freedman of Augustus, 
who flourished in the early years of the 1st cent. 
A.D. It contains survivals of Phaedrine fables 
which are no longer extant in verse form, such as 
‘The Town and the Country Mouse,* ‘The Ass 
and the Lap-Dog,* and ‘ The Lion and the Mouse.* 
It may accordingly be said that our .Ssop is 
Phaedrus with trimmings. 

Besides these prose renderings of Phaedrus, which 
form the bulk of the modern European Msop, there 
exist a number of Greek prose renderings which 
were, for a long time, supposed to be the original 
jFsop, but have been proved by Bentley and others 
to have been derived rrom a metrical collection in 
choriambics by one Valerius Babrius, tutor to the 
son of the Emperor Severus, who flourished about 
A.D. 235, and part of whose fables were discovered 
on Mt. Athos by Minoides Menas in 1840. Babrius, 


in his preface, refers to two sources — iEsop for 
Hellenic fable, and Kybises for ‘Libyan* fable; 
and Jacobs has suggested that the latter collection 
ran to about one hundred in number, and was de- 
rived directly or indirectly from a Sinhalese em- 
bassy which came to Borne about a.d. 52. Simi- 
larly Phsedrus refers (iii., Froleg. 52) not only to 
JEsop but to Anacharsis the Scythian, as his 
sources; and some of the Indian elements which 
exist in Phsedrus may be due to this source. That 
there were such Indian elements in Phsedrus and 
Babrius as well as in Avian (who flourished c. a.d. 
375) can scarcely be doubted after a glance at 
Indian fable. 

In India, fables in the strict sense, i.e. humorous 
Beast-Stories with ‘ morals,’ are found not only in 
the Bidpai literature, but, much earlier, in the 
Jatakas. These were brought over to Ceylon in 
the 3rd cent. B.C., and are probably a couple of 
centuries earlier. They consist of a ‘ Story of the 
Present,* in which some adventure of Buddha is 
told, which reminds the Master of a ‘ Story of the 
Past,* which he proceeds to relate, summing up its 
moral in a GdtM in verse, and then concludes with 
the connexion of the ‘ Story of the Past * with that 
‘ of the Present * by pointing out that one of the 
characters was a previous incarnation of either a 
disciple or an enemy, while the chief character was 
a previous incarnation of himself. Now, several of 
these * Stories of the Past * are fables in the strict 
sense of the word, and several are actually identi- 
cal with some of the most familiar of ^Esop’s 
Fables. Jacobs in his History of the jEsopic Fable 
has pointed out thirteen of tnese, including ‘ The 
Wolf and the Crane,* ‘ The Ass in the Lion’s Skin,* 
‘The Wolf and the Lamb,* ‘The Fox and the 
Crow,* ‘The Bald Man and the Fly,’ and ‘The 
Goose that lays the Golden Eggs.* Other parallels 
are given by the same writer between Greek fables 
and Indian ones that occur in the MahdbhcLrata 
and in the earlier strata of the Bidpai literature. 
These include * The Oak and the Beeo.,* * The Belly 
and Members,* ‘The Lion and the Mouse,* ‘The 
Farmer and the Serpent,* ‘ The Two Pots,* and 
‘The Cat turned into a Maiden.* The critical 
problem of the fable is to determine whether the 
Indian form is derived from the Greek or vice 
versa. 

The solution to this problem is given by the 
thirty fables which occur in the Talmud and Mid- 
rashic literature. Except in three or four cases, 
all these can be paralleled either in Indian or in 
Greek fable or in both. In the last instance the 
Talmudic form invariably follows the Indian 
wherever it differs from the Greek. Thus, in * The 
Two Pots * the Talmudic proverb [Esther Bahha 2), 
‘ If a stone falls upon the pot, woe to the pot ; if 
the pot fall upon the stone, woe to the pot,* re- 
sembles the strophe of the Bidpai, ‘ Like a stone 
that breaks a pot, the mighty remain unhurt,* 
rather than the fable familiar to us. So too, in 
the fable of ‘The Wolf and the Crane,* both 
Talmud and Jgtaka have the lion as the animal 
with the sore throat, and the Jewish form of ‘ The 
Belly and Members * is closer to the Indian than to 
the iEsopic form. The Talmud itself mentions 
[Sukka 28a) that Rabbi Johanan ben Zakkai (c. 
a.d. 80) knew both the ‘ Fables of Foxes* and the 
* Fables of Kobsim,* and it has been suggested by 
Jacobs that the latter is a misreading for ‘ Kubsis,* 
and thus identical with the Kybises mentioned by 
Babrius as one of his sources. It is practically im- 
possible that the Greek fables should have been 
translated into Hebrew and changed by the Rabbis 
and then taken to India. The process must have 
been in the reverse order, especially as the Jatakas 
are earlier than the first collection of .Elsopic fables 
made by Demetrius of Phaleron, who founded the 
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Library of Alexandria about 300 B.C. and there 
collected Greek proverbs and the sayings of the 
Seven Wise Men, as well as JEsop’s Fables — all 
from the mouths of the people (Diog. Laert. v. 
80). 

Quite apart, however, from the Talmudic evi- 
dence, the probabilities are in favour of India on 
general grounds. India is the home of incarna- 
tion, and it was, therefore, natural for the Indians 
to imagine animals acting as men, whose prede- 
cessors they were, whereas in Greece such a belief 
was at best a ‘ survival,* and was no longer living 
in the thoughts of the people. The existence of 
the * moral ’ in the fable properly so called may be 
traced back to the Gdthds, which formed the 
nucleus of the Jdtakas, the two ‘Stories of the 
Present and Past * being given as explanations of 
these metrical morals. In earlier Greek literature 
only eight complete fables are known, with a 
dozen others only referred to, the latter, however, 
including ‘The Ass*s Heart,’ ‘The Countryman 
and the Snake,’ ‘ The Dog and the Shadow,’ ‘ The 
Cat turned into a Maiden,’ all of which can be 
traced to India, though the occurrence of these 
fables is in most instances earlier than Alexander’s 
invasion. 

The possibility of the same fable having arisen 
independently in the two countries may be at 
once dismissed. Two minds in different countries 
may hit upon the same story to illustrate a simple 
wile of woman or a natural act of revenge, but it 
is in the highest degree improbable that two moral 
teachers, trying to inculcate the dangers of the 
lowly vying with the proud, should express it by 
the imagery of two pots floating down a stream. 
In one case, indeed, we have practically absolute 
evidence of the direct derivation of classical fables 
from India. There is a fable of ‘ The Farmer and 
the Serpent,’ in which the farmer receives benefits 
from the serpent, but he or his son strikes it, 
which brings the friendship to an end. This 
occurs both in Latin {Eomulus ii. 10), derived from 
Phsedrus, and in Greek (Halm, 1852, p. 96), derived 
from Babrius. Both forms, however, are imperfect, 
whereas the Indian, given in the Panchatantra (iii. 
5), assigns the motive for every incident, and practi- 
cally combines the Greek in the Latin forms, which 
are thus shown by Benfey {Pantschatantray Leip- 
zig 1859, i. 359) to have been derived from it. 

But, while the presumption is in favour of India, 
where both collections of fables contain the same 
stories with the same morals, it would be hazardous 
to assume that all the Greek fables came from 
India. Of those extant in Latin — running to 
about 260 — 56, or about one quarter, have been 
traced with more or less plausibility to India ; the 
remainder, till evidence is shown to the contrary, 
may be regarded as originating in Greece and con- 
nected with the name of ^tEsop. Very little is 
known of the putative father of Greek fable. 
Herodotus (ii. 134) reports that he was, together 
with Rhodopis, a slave in Samos, which would fix 
his date at about 550 B.C. ; he also reports that 
jEsop was murdered and that his master’s grand- 
son received wergild for him by direction of the i 
Delphic oracle. As all this occurred within a I 
century of Herodotus’ period, there is no reason to i 
doubt its substantial accuracy. But it does not 
follow that iEsop was necessarily the author of the 
Greek fables passing under his name and referred 
to by Aristo^anes and by Socrates, the latter of 
whom occupied some of his days in prison, while 
waiting for his end, in putting a few JEsopic fables 
into verse. The casual way in which references 
are made to fables in classical Greek literature 
would seem to imply that they passed from mouth 
to mouth among the folk, and the problem con- 
nected with them in Greece is to account for their 


being associated with the name of a special person. 
This was probably due to their humorous colour- 
ing, since it is usual for folk-drolls to be associated 
with special names of persons, as in the case of 
Paso nil, Joe Miller, Punch, and the like ; the folk 
mind seemingly requires a jest to be associated 
with a name which has previously elicited guftaws. 
As iEsop’s period was that of the Tyrants, his con- 
nexion with the fable possibly consisted in applying 
it to political purposes. The only fable directly 
connected with his name by Aristotle {Bhet, ii. 20) 
was of this kind. The association of the name of 
JEsop with what was practically a branch of Greek 
(or partly Indian) folklore was thus due to its 
humorous character in the first place, and then to 
its political application. Wherever we can trace 
the introduction of the fable, it is almost invariably 
associated with political applications. Both the 
Biblical fables and that in Livy are applied politi- 
cally. Rabbi Joshua ben Hananiah applied the 
fable of ‘The Wolf and the Crane’ to prevent a 
revolution of the Jews against the Romans {Gen, 
Bahba^ Ixiv. ). Kriloff and his followers made use 
of the fable in Russia to reflect upon the bureau- 
cracy; and, when ACsop was first translated into 
Chinese, the officials soon suppressed the edition 
because they considered the fables to be directed 
against them. 

Throughout the history of the Greek fable a 
distinction was made between the -Esopic and the 
‘ Libyan ’ fable ; Aristotle makes this distinction, 
as well as Babrius and the Emperor J ulian. Hence 
it would appear that the Greeks themselves re- 
cognized that a certain section of fables had an 
exotic origin which, with our later knowledge, may 
be assumed to be, in its ultimate form, Indian. As 
before mentioned, the iEsopic fables current 
among Greeks were collected and written down by 
Demetrius Phalereus, and it was from this collec- 
tion that Phsedrus derived his fables, since he 
included among them an anecdote about Demetrius 
himself. His collection contains several that can 
be traced back to India, so that these must have 
percolated thence in the wake of Alexander’s 
army, or even at an earlier stage, since ‘ The Cat 
Maiden’ fable, ultimately derived from India, 
occurs in Greece, being q^uoted by the dramatist 
Strattis about 400 B.C. W hether the Indian forms 
started the practice of attaching a ‘moral’ to a 
fable corresponding to the GdtJids cannot be 
determined. 

The earlier history of the fable in India, before 
it was taken up into the birth-stories of the Buddha, 
cannot be detinitelv traced, though it is remark- 
able that almost all the Jdtakas containing fables 
begin with the formula ‘Once on a time, when 
Brahmadatta was reigning in Benares,’ and the 
previous incarnation of the Buddha was in the 
person of Kasyapa, the son of this Brahmadatta. 
It is possible, therefore, that a separate collection of 
Beast-Fables existed connected with this Kasyapa, 
which was incorporated in the Jdtakas by assuming 
him to be a pre-incorporation of the Buddha. It 
was thus easy for the Buddhist authorities to 
assume that these fables represented the eimeri- 
ences of the Master in his previous lives. Thus 
the lamb in the fable of ‘ The Wolf and the Lamb,’ 
and the crane in the fable of ‘ The Wolf and the 
Crane,* are both incarnations of the Buddha. The 
stories, however, probably existed as Beast-Tales 
among the folk, before they were incorporated into 
the Buddhist canon. 

Thus, both in Greece and in India the fable 
existed first as a piece of folklore in oral tradition, 
and was applied to moral puirooses by the Buddhists, 
and to political satire by JEsop and his followers. 
In India they were written down in order to form 
part of the Buddhist canon, while in Greece they 
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of Fabianism : Sidney Webb, Socialism in England^ London, 
1890; T. Kirkup, Mistory of Socialism^ do. 1906; H. G- 
Wells, Mw Worlds for Old, do. 1908 ; Brougham Villiers, 
The Socialist Movement in England, do. 1908 ; J. E. Barker, 
British Socialism, do. 1908. 

Stanley H. Turnee. 

FABLE. — Fable originally meant * a thing said,* 
and thus a story or narration (as in Horace*s 
‘ Mntato nomine, de te fabula narratur ’ i. i. 
70]); and Dry den wrote ‘Fables’ of men and 
women. But in modern English usage the word is 
mainly restricted to Beast-Fables, or short narra- 
tives about animals, having a moral application 
which is generally expressed in an explicit * moral * 
at the end. The fable in this more restricted sense 
has to be distinguished from the Beast- Anecdote, 
and especially from the Beast-Satire, in which 
beasts, by their antics and wiles, parody and 
satirize the worst qualities of men, as in * Keynard 
the Fox ’ (see MacCulloch, CF, passim). There is 
one further quality inherent in the fable which 
should be emphasized at the outset for reasons 
shortly to be given; they appeal largely to the 
sense of fun ; the first thing George Eliot remem- 
bered laughing at was one of iEsop’s Fables {Life, 
by Cross, 1885^, i. 20). A German might, accord- 
ingly, on the anally of Tendenzroman, define the 
fable as a ‘ Moral-Tendency Beast-Droll.* 

Taking ‘ fable ’ in this strict sense, its indepen- 
dent and original production is practically restricted 
to two countries— Greece and India. Sporadic 
instances occur elsewhere, as in Jotham’s (Jg 9®’^®) 
and Jehoash’s (2 K 14®) fables in the OT, or in the 
fable of ‘ The Belly and Members ’ given in Livy 
(ii. 32), and repeated by Shakespeare in Coriolanm, 
though even here the ‘moral’ is not explicitly 
given ; but for any large body of fables we have to 
look to Greece and to India. In the former country 
they are associated with the name of JEsop ; in the 
latter they can, in many instances, be connected 
with the Jdtakas, or birth-stories of the Buddha. 
The main problem suggested by the fable is the 
connexion between the two. This, again, is mainly 
a literary problem, though there can be no doubt 
that originally fables both in Greece and in India 
were current among the folk. 

The fables known as jFsop^s Fables, which have 
spread throughout Europe, can be traced back to a 
collection in Latin and German published soon 
after the invention of printing by Heinrich Stain- 
bowel, printed about 1480, and, within the next ten 
years, translated into Italian, French, Dutch, Eng- 
lish (by Caxton), and Spanish. This consists of a 
Life of jEsop (connected with the legend of Ahiqar 
[g.t;.]), four books derived from a mediaeval collec- 
tion of fables known as Bomulus, a selection of the 
fables of Avian, some from a previous selection 
made by Banutio, others called * extravagant,’ and 
two collections of rather coarse anecdotes from 
Poggio and Petrus Alphonsi. The Bomulus has 
turned out to be entirely mediaeval prose render- 
ings of Phaedrus, a Greek freedman of Augustus, 
who flourished in the early years of the 1st cent. 
A.D. It contains survivals of Phaedrine fables 
which are no longer extant in verse form, such as 
‘The Town and the Country Mouse,’ ‘The Ass 
and the Lap-Dog,’ and ‘ The Lion and the Mouse.’ 
It may accordingly be said that our Msop is 
Phaedrus with trimmings. 

Besides these prose renderings of Phaedrus, which 
form the bulk of the modem European Msop, there 
exist a number of Greek prose renderings which 
were, for a long time, supposed to be the original 
Msop, but have been proved by Bentley and others 
to have been derived from a metrical collection in 
choriambics by one Yalerius Babrius, tutor to the 
son of the Emperor Severus, who flourished about 
A.B. 235, and part of whose fables were discovered 
on Mt. Athos by Minoides Menas in 1840. Babrius, 


in his preface, refers to two sources — iEsop for 
Hellenic fable, and Kybises for ‘ Libyan ’ fable ; 
and Jacobs has suggested that the latter collection 
ran to about one hundred in number, and was de- 
rived directly or indirectly from a Sinhalese em- 
bassy which came to Rome about a. D. *52. Simi- 
larly Phaedrus refers (iii., Proleg, 52) not only to 
iEsop but to Anaeharsis the Scythian, as his 
sources ; and some of the Indian elements which 
exist in Phsedras may be due to this source. That 
there were such Indian elements in Phaedrus and 
Babrius as well as in Avian (who flourished c, a.d. 
375) can scarcely be doubted after a glance at 
Indian fable. 

In India, fables in the strict sense, i.e. humorous 
Beast-Stories with ‘ morals,’ are found not only in 
the Bidpai literature, but, much earlier, in the 
Jdtakas, These were brought over to Ceylon in 
the 3rd cent. B.C., and are probably a couple of 
centuries earlier. They consist of a ‘ Story of the 
Present,’ in which some adventure of Buddha is 
told, which reminds the Master of a ‘ Story of the 
Past,’ which he proceeds to relate, summing up its 
moral in a Gdtm in verse, and then concludes with 
the connexion of the ‘ Story of the Past ’ with that 

* of the Present ’ by pointing out that one of the 
characters was a previous incarnation of either a 
disciple or an enemy, while the chief character was 
a previous incarnation of himself. Now, several of 
these ‘ Stories of the Past ’ are fables in the strict 
sense of the word, and several are actually identi- 
cal with some of the most familiar of' .Esop’s 
Fables. Jacobs in his History of the Msopic Fable 
has pointed out thirteen of these, including ‘ The 
Wolf and the Crane,’ ‘ The Ass in the Lion’s Skin,* 
‘The Wolf and the Lamb,’ ‘The Fox and the 
Crow,’ ‘The Bald Man and the Fly,’ and ‘The 
Goose that lays the Golden Eggs.’ Other parallels 
are given by the same writer between Greek fables 
and Iqdian ones that occur in the Mahdbhdrata 
and in the earlier strata of the Bidpai literature. 
These include ‘ The Oak and the Reed,’ ‘ The Belly 
and Members,’ ‘The Lion and the Mouse,’ ‘The 
Farmer and the Serpent,’ ‘ The Two Pots,’ and 
‘The Cat turned into a Maiden.’ The critical 
problem of the fable is to determine whether the 
Indian form is derived from the Greek or vice 
versa. 

The solution to this problem is given by the 
thirty fables which occur in the Talmud and Mid- 
rashic literature. Except in three or four cases, 
all these can be paralleled either in Indian or in 
Greek fable or in both. In the last instance the 
Talmudic form invariably follows the Indian 
wherever it differs from the Greek. Thus, in ‘ The 
Two Pots ’ the Talmudic proverb {Esther Babba 2), 
‘ If a stone falls upon tne pot, woe to the pot ; if 
the pot fall upon the stone, woe to the pot,’ re- 
sembles the strophe of the Bidpai, ‘ Like a stone 
that breaks a pot, the mighty remain unhurt,’ 
rather than the fable familiar to us. So too, in 
the fable of ‘The Wolf and the Crane,’ both 
Talmud and Jataka have the lion as the animal 
with the sore throat, and the Jewish form of ‘ The 
Belly and Members ’ is closer to the Indian than to 
the iEsopic form. The Talmud itself mentions 
{Sukha 28a) that Rabbi Johanan ben Zakkai (c. 
A.D. 80) knew both the ‘ Fables of Foxes’ and the 

* Fables of Kobsim,’ and it has been suggested by 
Jacobs that the latter is a misreading for ‘ Kubsis, 
and thus identical with the Kybises mentioned by 
Babrius as one of his sources. It is practically im- 
possible that the Greek fables should have been 
translated into Hebrew and changed by the Rabbis 
and then taken to India. The process must have 
been in the reverse order, especially as the Jdtakas 
are earlier than the first collection of iEsopic fables 
made by Demetrius of Phaleron, who founded the 
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Library of Alexandria about 300 B.C. and there 
collected Greek proverbs and the sayings of the 
Seven Wise Men, as well as -^sop’s Fables — all 
from the mouths of the people (Diog. Laert. v. 
80). 

Quite apart, however, from the Talmudic evi- 
dence, the probabilities are in favour of India on 
general grounds. India is the home of incarna- 
tion, and it was, therefore, natural for the Indians 
to imagine animals acting as men, whose prede- 
cessors they were, whereas in Greece such a belief 
was at best a ‘ survival,’ and was no longer living 
in the thoughts of the people. The existence of 
the ‘ moral ’ in the fable properly so called may be 
traced back to the Gdtkds, which formed the 
nucleus of the Jdtakas, the two ‘Stories of the 
Present and Past ’ being given as explanations of 
these metrical morals. In earlier Greek literature 
only eight complete fables are known, with a 
dozen others only referred to, the latter, however, 
including ‘ The Ass’s Heart,* ‘ The Countryman 
and the Snake,’ ‘ The Dog and the Shadow,’ ‘ The 
Cat turned into a Maiden,’ all of which can be 
traced to India, though the occurrence of these 
fables is in most instances earlier than Alexander’s 
invasion. 

The possibility of the same fable having arisen 
independently in the two countries may be at 
once dismissed. Two minds in different countries 
may hit upon the same story to illustrate a simple 
wile of woman or a natural act of revenge, but it 
is in the highest degree improbable that two moral 
teachers, trying to inculcate the dangers of the 
lowly vying with the proud, should express it by 
the imagery of two pots floating down a stream. 
In^ one case, indeed, we have practically absolute 
evidence of the direct derivation of classical fables 
from India. There is a fable of ‘ The Farmer and 
the Serpent,’ in which the farmer receives benefits 
from the serpent, but he or his son strikes it, 
which brings the friendship to an end. This 
occurs both in Latin [Romulus ii. 10), derived from 
Phaedrus, and in Greek (Halm, 1852, p, 96), derived 
from Babrius. Both forms, however, are imperfect, 
whereas the Indian, given in the Paiichatantra (iii. 
5), assigns the motive for every incident, and practi- 
cally combines the Greek in the Latin forms, which 
are thus shown by Benfey [Pantschatantra^ Leip- 
zig, 1859, i. 359) to have been derived from it. 

But, while the presumption is in favour of India, 
where both collections of fables contain the same 
stories with the same morals, it would be hazardous 
to assume that all the Greek fables came from 
India. Of those extant in Latin — running to 
about 260 — 56, or about one quarter, have been 
traced with more or less plausibility to India ; the 
remainder, till evidence is shown to the contrary, 
may be regarded as originating in Greece and con- 
nected with the name of iEsop. Very little is 
known of the putative father of Greek fable. 
Herodotus (ii. 134) reports that he was, together 
with Khodopis, a slave in Samos, which would fix 
his date at about 550 B.O. ; he also reports that 
AEsop was murdered and that his master’s grand- 
son received wergild for him by direction of the 
Delphic oracle. As all this occurred within a 
century of Herodotus’ period, there is no reason to 
doubt its substantial accuracy. But it does not 
follow that JEmp was necessarily the author of the 
Greek fables passing under his name and referred 
to by Aristojmanes and by Socrates, the latter of 
whom occupied some of his days in prison, while 
waiting for his end, in putting a few JEsopic fables 
into verse. The casual way in which references 
are made to fables in classical Greek literature 
would seem to imply that they passed from mouth 
to mouth among the folk, and the problem con- 
nected with them in Greece is to account for their 


being associated with the name of a special person. 
This was probably due to their humorous colour- 
ing, since it is usual for folk-drolls to be associated 
with special names of persons, as in the case of 
Pasquil, Joe Miller, Punch, and the like ; the folk 
mind seemingly requires a jest to be associated 
with a name which has previously elicited gufiaws. 
As iEsop’s period was that of the Tyrants, his con- 
nexion with the fable possibly consisted in applying 
it to political purposes. The only fable directly 
connected with his name by Aristotle [Ehet. ii. 20) 
was of this kind. The association of the name of 
iEsop with what was practically a branch of Greek 
(or partly Indian) folklore was thus due to its 
humorous character in the first place, and then to 
its political application. Wherever we can trace 
the introduction of the fable, it is almost invariably 
associated with political applications. Both the 
Biblical fables and that in Livy are applied politi- 
cally. Babbi Joshua ben Hananiah applied the 
fable of ‘The Wolf and the Crane’ to prevent a 
revolution of the Jews against the Bomans [Gen. 
Bahbat Ixiv. ). Kriloff and his followers made use 
of the fable in Russia to reflect upon the bureau- 
cracy; and, when ACsop was first translated into 
Chinese, the officials soon suppressed the edition 
because they considered the fables to be directed 
against them. 

Throughout the history of the Greek fable a 
distinction was made between the AJsopic and the 
‘ Libyan ’ fable ; Aristotle makes this distinction, 
as well as Babrius and the Emperor J ulian. Hence 
it would appear that the Greeks themselves re- 
cognized that a certain section of fables had an 
exotic origin which, with our later knowledge, may 
be assumed to be, in its ultimate form, Indian. As • 
before mentioned, the iEsopic fables current 
among Greeks were collected and written down by 
Demetrius Phalereus, and it was from this collec- 
tion that Phaedrus derived his fables, since he 
included among them an anecdote about Demetrius 
himself. His collection contains several that can 
be traced back to India, so that these must have 
percolated thence in the wake of Alexander’s 
army, or even at an earlier stage, since ‘ The Cat 
Maiden’ fable, ultimately derived from India, 
occurs in Greece, being (Quoted by the dramatist 
Strattis about 400 B.C. Whether the Indian forms 
started the practice of attaching a ‘moral’ to a 
fable corresponding to the Gdthds cannot be 
determined. 

The earlier history of the fable in India, before 
it was taken up into the birth-stories of the Buddha, 
cannot be definitely traced, though it is remark- 
able that almost all the JdtaJcas containing fables 
begin with the formula ‘Once on a time, when 
Brahmadatta was reigning in Benares,’ and the 
previous incarnation of the Buddha "was in the 
person of Kasyapa, the son of this Brahmadatta, 
It is possible, tlierefore, that a separate collection of 
Beast-Fables existed connected with this Kasyapa, 
which was incorporated in the Jdtakas by assummg 
him to be a pre-incorporation of the Buddha. It 
was thus easy for the Buddhist authorities to 
assume that these fables represented the experi- 
ences of the Master in his previous lives. Thus 
the lamb in the fable of ‘ The Wolf and the Lamb,’ 
and the crane in the fable of ‘ The Wolf and the 
Crane,’ are both incarnations of the Buddha. The 
stories, however, probably existed as Beast-Tales 
among the folkj before they were incorporated into 
the Buddhist canon. 

Thus, both in Greece and in India the fable 
existed first as a piece of folklore in oral tradition, 
and was applied to moral pujyoses by the Buddhists, 
and to political satire by iEsop and his followers. 
In India th^ were written down in order to form 
part of the Buddhist canon, while in Greece they 
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were collected by Demetrins in his search for the 
wisdom current among the folk, whether in the 
form of proverbs, sayings of wise men, or fables. 
Fables are thus an interesting and early example 
of the transformation of oral into written litera- 
ture. 

Very few additions were made to the original 
stock of fables current in the classical world— in 
Latin by Phmdrus and Avian, and in Greek by 
Babrius ; the former being turned into poor Latin 
prose {Romulus)^ the latter into equally ineffective 
Greek prose (collected by Neveletus, 1617). But 
towards the end of the 12th cent, a couple of sets 
of new fables made their appearance. Marie de 
France translated from the Middle English a set 
of 103 fables, a third of which are unknown to 
classical antiquity. Many of these also occur in a 
set of 107 fables with the Talmudic title Mishle 
Shu'alim {^ Fox Fables ’), written by one Berachyah 
ha-Naqdan, who has been identified with an 
En^ish Jew known in the contemporary records 
as Benedict le Puncteur, mentioned as living in 
Oxford in 1194. Both these collections contain 
Oriental elements found in Arabic literature, but 
their exact provenance has not yet been traced. 
Stainhowel inserted a dozen or so of them in the 
fifth section of hlsjEsop ; other additions to the fable 
were made by La Fontaine, mainly from Oriental 
sources. These include the story of Perrette, who 
counted her chickens before they were hatched, 
which Benfey, and after him Max Miiller, traced 
all the way from India to France. Gellert in 
Germany, (Jay in England, and Kriloff in Russia 
have imitated the .5Ssopic fable, but their additions 
have not been accepted by the people, and the 
European jEsop to this day is practically identical 
with the collections of classical antiquity. 

^ Fable with its explicit ‘ moral ^ is thus a highly 
differentiated form of the Beast-Tale, and it must 
not be considered remarkable that it occurs in full 
force only in one or two countries. Anecdotes and 
tales about beasts are found everywhere — ^in South 
Africa (Bleek) and among the American negroes 
(‘ Uncle Remus’). An attempt has been made by 
Sir Richard Burton to trace the fable, properly so 
called, to Africa, and to suggest that it recalls 
reminiscences by man of his animal ancestors. 
The sole basis of this bizarre theory, however, is 
an Egyptian paraphrase of the fable of ‘ The Mouse 
and the Lion,’ found in a late demotic papyrus, 
which also contains Coptic versions of the ‘Ritual 
of the Dead ’ ; and it must, therefore, be summarily 
rejected. Wherever we find the fable with its 
distinctive moral, it can be traced either by deriva- 
tion or imitation to Greece or India. 

Yet the conceptions at the root of the fable are 
primitive enough; they contain almost the first 
moral abstractions, or at least personifications of 
the cruder virtues and vices ; in them courage is 
ersonified by the lion, greed by the wolf, cunning 
y the fox, innocence by the lamb, etc. Early 
man may in this way have learnt his first lessons 
in moral abstraction ; to him cunning was foxiness, 
magnanimity leoninity, cruelty wolfhood. Even 
to the present day we have no other way of 
referring to one of the ruling motives in a capital- 
istic society than by speaking of ‘The Dog in the 
Manger.’ Hence the appeal of fables to the 
rimitive ^ mind of children, which is the more 
irect owing to the absence of any reference in 
them to the sex-motive. The touch of fun, which 
forms an essential element of fables, is another 
attraction for childish minds ; on the other hand, 
the morals they inculcate are not very lofty, since 
they are necessarily confined to animal qualities. 
The higher elements of culture^ — knowledge, love, 
beauty, consideration for others— are beyond their 
purview. But the appeal of a fable to the mind of 


the child remains to-day as strong as ever, and the 
AEsopic fable is probably, outside of the Bible, the 
only literature known to practically all Europeans 
Cf. also artt.. Fiction, Folklore and Rey- 
nard THE Fox. 

Litkrature.— T he above account summarizes a somewhat 
elaborate History of the JBsopie Fable^ which forms the first 
volume of the edition of Caxton’s JSsop^ edited by Joseph 
Jacobs, London, 1889. This contains a full account of the 
previous literature and critical investigations by Crusius on 
Babrius, Hervieux on the Latin Fable, Benfey and others on 
Indian Fable, Mall on Marie de France, etc., together with 
connecting links suggested by the editor. His results have 
generally been accepted by scholars; see, for example, S, 
Arthur Strong, Collected Essays^ London, 1912. A more 
popular account will be found in Jacobs, Fables of jEsop^ 
London, 1894. The following works may also be consulted: 
J. A. MacCulloch, Childhood of Fiction^ London, 1905 ; W. 
W. Skeat, Fables and Folk^Tales from an Eastern Forest. 
London, 1901; J. Jacobs, in JE i. 221 f., v. 824. Of. the 
Bibliography in MacCulloch, op. cit. 

J osEPH Jacobs. 

FA-HIAN. — The first Chinese traveller in India. 
As to his Record of the Buddhist Kingdom^ see 
Yuan Chwang. 

FAIRY. — Fairies or elves may be described at 
this stage as a non-human race, the belief in whom 
is mainly known as it exists among the Celts and 
Teutons. There is little diflerence in attributes, 
characteristics, and actions between Celtic fairies 
and Teutonic or Scandinavian elves, dwarfs, and 
trolls ; and much the same cycle of stories and 
beliefs is common to both. But among other 
European folk, Slavic or Latin, there are similar 
stories told of fairy-like beings, while Arabs, 
Hindus, Chinese, and savages of all regions be- 
lieve in more or less supernatural beings of whom 
many things are told which offer a curious parallel 
to the C^tic and Teutonic fairy superstition. 
Thus, though the popular idea of fairies is that of 
a supernatural race existing in the fancy of the 
folk of North and West Europe, a scientific ex- 
planation of the belief must take a wider sweep. 
And, while the popular idea mainly regards the 
fairies whose occupation it is to dance in the moon- 
light, our investigation must also include house 
fairies and fairies of wood, stream, or other parts 
of wild Nature. 

From the abstract Lat. nouii/af«»n, * fate,' was derived a late 
Lat. or Italian personal noun Fada^ equivalent to Parece. 
Ausonius uses the word in this sense, speaking of tria Fata ; 
and Procoi)iu8 {de Bello Goth. i. 26) makes ra rpta ^dra the 
Roman equivalent of the Moipat ; hence in Romance languages 
the words for ‘ fairy,’ Ital./afa, Span. Aada, Provencal /ada, Fr. 
fie (see, for connexion of and the Fates, S 4). From fatum 
came in med. Lat. fatare, ‘to enchant,’ which became in Pr. 
/aer, with a p.p. fa4 (cf. the common phrase in romances, les 
dames fais^ * enchanted ladies’ ; and a 14th cent, passage, ‘les 
f^es ce estoient deables qui disoient que les gens estoient de- 
stinez et fa^s les uns k bien, les autres a mal ’). The same sense 
is found in Scots * fey.’ From fad was formed a noun faerie^ 
fierie^ ‘ enchantment,’ * illusion,* which was adopted into Eng- 
lish, but with different senses^l) the region of the/<Jes, (2) the 
people of fairyland, (3), ‘‘an individual fairy, with pi. ‘ fairies.’ 

‘ Elf ’ comes fromO.N. dlfr^ A,8. celf\ of. M.H.G. alp, ‘genius,’ 
pi. elben. It is generally connected with Skr. r^u, ‘artisan 
sprite.* The German word * elf’ was borrowed in the 18th cent, 
from the same English word. 

I. Varieties of fairies. — In the Edda the LiosdU 
far (‘light elves’) dwell in Alfheim, and are 
divided from the Dockdlfar (‘dark elves’) dwell- 
ing underground, who, again, are separated from 
the Dvergar (‘ dwarfs’), perhaps = the Svartdlfar, 
who originated as maggots from Ymir’s flesh, and 
now, in likeness of men, dwell in earth and stones. 
But the latter can hardly be distinguished from 
Dockdlfar, and are sometimes identified with them, 
or in their proper names the word dlfar occurs. In 
folk-belief the distinction between light and dark 
elves is not clear, and elves are both light and dark 
by turns, while the widest class is an earth- or 
under-earth-dwelling race, though there are elves 
of air or sky. Other kinds are associated with the 
house, with woods and fields, with waters, and 
with the mine (scarcely to be distinguished from 
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dwarfs). Such a division generally holds good for 
all Teutonic, Scandinavian, or Anglo-Saxon lands, 
and it corresponds, on the whole, to the Celtic 
groups of fairies, though the chief class of the 
latter in Ireland — the Daoine sidhe — are not always 
a small folk. The Celts have also their dwarf- 
like fairies, as well as house, water, and (to a less 
extent) woodland fairies. But these divisions 
hold good in folk-belief all over Europe, both in 
ancient and modern times. It should be noted 
also that the dwarfs strictly so called — dvergar^ 
zwerge, drowSy bergmannhiriy nains, clurtcauns — 
are metal-workers, but this is also true of elves in 
the Edda. 

2 . Characteristics. — Eairies are generally re- 
garded as of a nature between spirits and men, or 
as spirit beings with the semblance of a body 
which, to quote Kirk {Secret Commonwealth of 
Elves, Fauns, and Fairies, ed. Lang, 1893), is 
‘ spungious, thin, and defecate.’ In many aspects 
they are like mankind. They have their occupa- 
tions, amusements, fightings. They marry and 
bear children. But they have powers beyond those | 
of ordinary mortals, yet like those attributed to ! 
medicine-men, sorcerers, and witches. They are 
regarded as a separate race of superior beings, as 
many of their titles suggest—* fair or still folk,’ 

* people of peace,’ etc. — ^while in the Edda the dlfar 
are a distinct class of beings. They have a king 
or queen, usually the latter, and the names of 
some of these are known — Fionnbhar, Aine, Aoi- 
bhinn, Cliodna, Miala, Gwion, Huldra, Oberon 
(=Alberon). There are also single fairies — the 
Irish leprechaun, the Brownie, etc. — not living in 
communities. In their dwellings, as seen occa- 
sionally by mortals, there is great splendour and 
luxury. But often all this proves to be mere 
lamour when the mortal comes to himself (per- 
aps one source of the fairy glamour conception 
is to be found in the rude awakening to the 
grim realities of life after a happy dream ex- 
perience). 

Separate fairy bands are sometimes at enmity ; 
this is already found in old Celtic tales of the sid 
folk {RCel XVI. [1895] 275). Frequently fairies are 
regarded as a diminutive folk, but there is much 
contradiction on this subject, and many fairies (the 
f^es of S. Europe, the Slavic vilas, and the sid folk 
of Ireland) are hardly to be distinguished in size 
from mortals. In the same re^on some groups of 
fairies may be tall, others pygmies, but the varying 
size is sometimes due to their power of changing 
their form. Once fairies were regarded as small, 
their smallness would tend to be exaggerated. 
Usually great beauty is ascribed to female fairies, 
but certain groups of fairies— dwarfs, kobolds, etc. 
— are ugly and misshapen. Their clothing is often 
of a green or red colour, though the Teutonic 
dwarfs are dressed in grey (cf. the ‘ elfin gray ’ in 
Tamlane), They are all intensely fond of music, 
singing,^ and dancing (as also are witches), as well 
as of feasting, and are often represented as spend- 
ing the whole night in revelry, which has an 
inevitable attraction for mortals, who are lured 
into the dance to their own eventual discomfort 
or worse. No picture is more charming than 
that drawn by folk -belief of the nightly fairy 
revels on the greensward. The marks of these 
form the fairy-rings in which it is dangerous to 
tread or sleep, and which are also attributed to 
the witches’ * Sabbat.’ This feature may connect 
fairies with actual rites of an orgiastic character 
among the folk, performed for purposes of agricul- 
tural magic, or with folk-festivals in which music 
and dancing figure. In part the Sabbat is also 

1 Some folk-songrs and lullabies are said to have been learned 
from fairiesC see, e.g Jmvm. of Folk-Song Soc, W. S (19111, 174, 
and pamm) 


connected with these (see Grimm, Teut. Myth, 187, 
470 ; Scott, Minstrelsy, 213 ; Delrio, Bisq. Mag,, 
1599-1600, p. 179). The fairies disappear from 
their revels at dawn, or their power ceases then — 
a trait shared by other supernatural beings and by 
witches (MacCulloch, OF, 1905, p. 195). They dis- 
like being seen by mortals, and he who looks upon 
them or their doings is usually brought within 
their power. They punish with blindness those 
who possess or have gained the power of seeing 
them when they are invisible to others, and again 
their look is of itself sufficient to bewitch. It is 
also dangerous to enter their domain without due 
I precautions (see § li). 

But it is in their magical powers that the special 
characteristics of fairies appear. They have the 
power of invisibility, e,g, by wearing a magic cloak 
or hat, or by means of some herb, e,g. fern-seed (see 
1 Hen, IV, Act ii. Sc. 1). This power they could 
also confer on mortals. Immortality is sometimes 
ascribed to them, especially in poetry (Ariosto, 
Orlando Fur, x. 47 ; Beaumont and Fletcher, 
Faithful Shepherd, Act i. Sc. 2), but more usually 
they are mortal, though gifted with longer life than 
man (Kirk, 15 ; Grimm, 458). They have the 
power of assuming different shapes, or of causing 
others to do so, or of giving an unreal and valuable 
appearance to objects of no value (fairy gold), or 
01 putting a spell upon mortals which holds them 
bound for long periods of time. Their knowledge, 
especially of the hidden powers of Nature, is often 
more extensive than man’s. The fairy glamour 
has already been referred to, and it corresponds 
with their power of making time appear long or 
short to those mortals who are lured into their 
company. They have also the power of seeing in- 
visible or hidden things, or of divining where they 
are. Thus it is easy to see why powers of this 
kind (divination, second-sight) should be regarded 
sometimes as fairy gifts to mortals. 

Yet, in spite of all their powers, fairies are 
curiously dependent on men.^ They seek to re- 
inforce their own race by stealing human children ; 
or they steal young women or women in child-bed, 
in order to unite with them or that they may nurse 
their children. In such cases the place of the stolen 
child or woman is often taken by a fairy (see 
Changeling). They compel women to come and 
assist at child-birth their females or those whom 
they have stolen. They fall in love with and marry 
mortals, or they steal men, usually by luring them 
into the fairy dance (cf. the luring of men into the 
Sabbat), or by taking them by fascination or force to 
fairyland (see an early instance in O’Grady, Silva 
Gadelica, 1892, ii. 204 tf. ). The purpose of these kid- 
nappings and unions is to improve the fairy race, 
to obtain human strength or beauty, or perhaps to 
share in the spiritual benefits of the religion from 
which fairies are supposed to be excluded (cf. de la 
Motte Fouqu^’s Undine, Eng. tr,, 1875). On the 
other hand, men often steal fairy brides. Cattle are 
also stolen by fairies, an illusory appearance being 
sometimes left in their place. 

There is no doubt that the idea of the fairy theft of mortals is 
connected with the more primitive and wide-spread idea of the 
anxiety of the dead to obtain the living’ by causing their death. 
In many fairy instances the theft is also connected with death 
or a death-like state (trance). Or the f airi es steal th e soul, which 
then sometimes returns to animate the body. The old belief that 
death is unreal and accidental survives here, and death and 
trance are both explained as fairy thefts of the real personality 
(the soul). . 

To the fairy midwife motive is attached the wide-spre^ idea 
of the fairy ointment with which the midwife has to anoint the 
child. Accidentally it touches her eye, and sdves her the power 
of seeing invisible things. Ultimately she loses her sight, be- 
cause she is able to see fairies when they wish to be invisible (see 
many instances in Hartland, Science of Fairy Tales, p. 69 ff.). 
This is also told of draes and water fairies (B6renger-F^raiid, 
Superstitions et survivances, Paris, 1896, ii. 2 ft. ; Bhys, Celtic 
Folk-lore, Oxford, 1901, i. 213ff.). 

Fairies are also tricky with men. They carry 
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them off by night and make them travel long dis- 
tances, sometimes using them as steeds ; the men 
when they awake in the morning are more or less 
conscious of this. The trick is also alleged some- 
times as an explanation of * falling sickness.’ It is 
obviously connected with the phenomena of som- 
nambulism and nightmare, though the belief itself 
might sometimes be exploited by unscrupulous 
mortals to explain any mysterious absence on their 
part.^ In other ways they torment men (cf. the 
Poltergeist and the house-fairy when insulted). 
A favourite trick is to give men gold which turns 
into worthless articles (but worthless things ojSered 
as a reward for human services often turn to gold 
[Hartland, 48 f., 184 ; Simrock, Handhuch der 
deiitschen Mythologies^ Bonn, 1887, p. 427]). They 
are easily irritated, capricious in their character, 
and given to resentment. More than this, they 
are dangerous and even cruel, especially when 
despised or ill-treated, causing injury, illness, 
madness, or death, usually by a ‘fairy stroke’ 
(§ 6). Hence the folk seek to placate them or to 
flatter them by euphemistic names—* good people,’ 
*guid neighbours,’ ‘gute Holden,’ ‘gentry,’ etc. 
(see Euphemism, § 2 ). 

On the other hand, fairies often assist mortals, 
especially in return for some small service (articles 
borrowed, advice given, etc.), and are very generous. 
This is especially true of the house-fairy, who is 
sufficiently rewarded with a little milk or food. 
They give gifts of great value (cf. stories of magic 
swords, etc.). But these objects are often stolen 
by mortals from fairyland. Supernatural and 
magic powers are also given by them to mortals 
(cf. the gift of prophecy — ‘ the tongue that could 
not lie’ — to Thomas the Rymer; and see Scott, 
Demonology^ 1898, Letter 5, Minstrelsy^ p. 212). 
They also preside at birth, and confer talents on 
the child. 

Thus the relation between men and fairies is a 
recimocal one. Each seeks help from the other. 
Each harms the other. Men are now contemptuous, 
now afraid of fairies. Fairies are now frienily, 
now hostile to men. We may see here the survival 
of older religious ideas — of gods now kind, now 
evil, and of benefits rendered by them to men out 
of all proportion to the attention paid to them. 
This is an old aspect of sacrifice — do ut des. 

Fairies in Christian lands are generally regarded 
as pagans. Sacred names, signs, and things keep 
them at a^ distance, and they fear sacred days (see 
an early instance in Adamnan, Vita S, Colunib, 
cap. 9), while a demoniac character is attributed 
to them. A mass was celebrated in mediaeval and 
later times in the church of Poissy to preserve the 
land from the anger of evil /4e5, and in the 
of Jeanne d’Arc the cur6 of Domremy is said to 
have sung the Gospel annually near the Tree of 
the F6es to drive them off. The fairies mourn 
oyer their lost supremacy, as the ancient Nature- 
spirits are held to have done after the coming of 
Christianity, while in many folk- traditions the 
earnest preaching of the gospel is said to have dis- 
persed them. The Church was generally opposed 
to fairies, associating them with paganism, the 
devil, and witchcraft. Nevertheless, they have a 
desire to be saved, and many pathetic stories ex- 
press this, or their anxiety with regard to their 
position at the Bay of Judgment. In other cases 
they believe themselves Christians and hope for 
salvation. 

The supernatural lapse of time in the fairy 
dance or in fairyland, while connected with the 
excitement and exaltation of the orgiastic dance, 
is perhaps based upon trance experiences, loss of 


1 The witches’ aerial flight to the Sabbat and the aerial trans- 
portation of their victims resemble this, as does also the alleged 
flight of mediums (see MacOuUoch, CF^ 222). 


memory, and the like, in which the person, when 
he comes to himself, takes up the thread of his life 
where it was left off, the intervening period being 
thus short to him. ^ Exaggeration of such experi- 
ences— especially since in trance men’s pre-con- 
ceived notions led them to believe they had been 
in fairyland, the other world, etc.— would result 
in the incident of the supernatural lapse of time ^ 
(see Hartland, 223 ff. ). On the other hand, in many 
fairy stories the opposite experience is found — the 
consciousness of having spent a lifetime during a 
moment as a result of a fairy spell. This, com- 
bined with the fact of similar trance or dream 
experiences, points to these as its true source. 

3. The origin of fairies. — The folk-explanations 
of the origin of fairies are various. Sometimes they 
are regarded as descendants of rebellious angels, 
cast out of heaven, and doomed to remain in sea, 
land, air, or underground; or they are supposed 
to have stopped on the way to hell and remained 
in these places.^ This is a Celtic and Slavic belief 
(Curtin, Tales of the Fairies, p. 42 ; Sikes, British 
GoUins, 1880, p. 134 ; Ralston, Songs of the Russian 
People, 1872, p. 106), and it may be compared with 
the Arabic belief that the jinn are a pre- Adamite 
race who rebelled against God and were driven to 
the distant regions of earth (Lane, Arab, Society, 
1883, p, 30). Other folk-beliefs regard fairies as 
souls, e.g, of Druids, of infants dying unbaptixed, 
of pre-historic races, or of the dead generally 
(Keightley, Fairy Mythology,^ 1900, pp. 298, 412 ; 
Wentz, The Fairy Faith in Celtic Countries, 
Oxford, 1911, pp. 147, 176). Or they are people 
who refused to accept Christianity and were cursed 
(Keightley, 432 ; Wentz, 169). 

The learned have attempted many explanations. 
Maury {F^es du moyen dge) found the fies in old 
Celtic and Teutonic Nature-goddesses, Matrm, 
Matronoe, akin to the Fates, Jnnos, Nymphs, etc., 
and in a folk-memory of ‘ druidesses ’ with magic 
power, who had been their priestesses. To these 
the people then gave the names/afa,/4e.y, * enchant- 
resses,’ etc.* There is no evidence that such 
‘druidesses* were priestesses of these goddesses 
(see MacCulloch, Mel. of the Anc^ Celts, Edin., 
1911, p. 316). Others have seen in them the ghosts 
of a small and swarthy pre-historic race trans- 
formed in popular fancy mto an actual supernatural 
people dwellmg underground (G. Allen, ‘ Who were 
the Fairies?’ Comhill Magazine, xliii. [1891] 338 ff.). 
Another theory is that which regards them as a 
folk-memory of a pre-historic smcul race, dwelling 
underground, with weapons of stone, and generally 
hostile to their Celtic conquerors. 

This was already hinted at by J. Critie, Scottish Scenery ^ 1803, 
by Sir W. Scott, following Dr. Leyden (see Minstrelsy, 189, 
Demonology, 102 f.), and by Grimm (p. 469), as a partial expla- 
nation of the fairy belief. Its main exponent in later times 
is D. MacRitchie, with his theory of an earlier pygmy race 
dwelling in what are now regarded as sepulchral mounds (see 
his Testimony of Tradition, 1890, Fians, Fairies, and Piets, 
1893 ; cf. also A. S. Headlam, NC, Feb. 1908). 

But no one cause can he alleged for the origin of 
the fairy superstition ; and, taking into account 
the precisely similar characteristics ascribed also 
to spirits, ghosts, demons, witches, etc., in all parts 
of the world, we may trace it back to animistic 
beliefs modified and altered in different ways in 
different localities, but undoubtedly influenced 
also in various ways by traditions about older 
races, by beliefs in ghosts, and by the debris of 
older myths and religions. We may also regard 
dreams, trance experiences, and psychic phenomena 
as formative andmoulding influences. W. Y. Evans 
Wentz has recently sought to prove that ‘fairies 

^ In Ireland a trance is recognized as the presence of the 
entranced person in fairyland. 

2 This resembles the myth in the Edda of elves of air, and of 
under-earth. 

3 Cf. also L. Shaw, Province of Moray, 1775, p. 287. 
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exist, because in^ all essentials they appear to be 
the same as the intelligent forces now recognized 
by psychical researchers ’ {op. cit p. 490), whether 
these are phantasms of the dead or other orders of 
beings, acting on men, seen by them, or producing 
the alleged phenomena which the folk ascribe to 
fairies. But he attaches too much importance to 
the evidence of modem Celtic seers, and too little 
to the phenomena of hallucination. Similar evi- 
dence, u rashly accepted, would equally prove the 
existence of many other mythical beingjs. Fairies, 
wherever found, are mythical beings, creations of 
fancy utilizing existing beliefs, traditions, experi- 
ences, and customs. In the following sections the 
connexion of fairies with earlier divinities, ghosts, 
or actual races will be discussed. 

4. Fairies as earlier divinities. — ^Fairies, as a 
race of supernatural beings, have many of the 
traits of earlier divinities ; in some instances they 
may have been originally Nature-spirits or Nature- 
divinities. In Ireland this is especially true of the 
Daoine sidhe, still associated in popular belief with 
the Tuatha Danann, the ancient gods of the 
Irish Celts. Dispossessed by the Milesians — in 
other words, defeated by the coming of Christianity 
to Ireland — ^they retired to the sid, or mounds. This 
is the constant tradition of Irish story, and one 
class of fairies in Ireland are tall, handsome beings, 
much more divine than any other class of fairy 
folk (see Celts, v. § 3). Specific earlier divinities — 
Fionnbhar, Aine, Cliodna, Aibell, etc. — are kings 
and queens of the fairy hosts of different regions. 
The pagan Celts or the pre-Celtic folk of Ireland 
may have believed in a race of ji^^-folk other than 
the Tuatha D6 Danann, with whom the latter 
were assimilated or became their kings and leaders 
(MacCulloch, Eel. of. Anc. Celts ^ 65 f. ), What is cer- 
tain is that earlier gods, connected with agricul- 
ture and growth, have for centuries been regarded 
as fairies, while yet preserving some of their divine 
traits. Other Irish fairies are unconnected with 
the gods, and others again are lineal descendants 
of river-, well-, or tree-^irits (MacCulloch, op, cit, 
43, 173). The Celts of Gaul worshipped tiisJcm and 

eisgi (groups of water-divinities), some of whom 

ave personal names, and these are the nixes and 
perhaps the piskies of later belief {ib, 185). Sirens, 
mermaids, and other fairy beings haunting the 
waters, the Welsh fairy- brides who emerge from 
lakes, often accompanied by a venerable old man, 
and to whom offerings are made — are all alike 
earlier divinities or spirits. Similarly, Brythonic 
divinities appear in later legend as fairy-like beings 
or fairy kings. So also in Italy, some of the older 
divinities are still remembered, and fairy-like char- 
acteristics are ascribed to them (Lelana, Etruscan 
Eoman Eemains, 1892, jpa^sim), while the domestic 
Boman gods resemble the Brownie, as already 
noted by Keginald Scot; the Romans had also 
their mxnuti dei (Plant. Cist, ii. 1. 46) and their 
dei campestri. 

Offerings of food or milk are made to Celtic 
fairies to appease them ; when this has not been 
done, vengeance is said to have followed. As 
with sacrifices to gods, it is the invisible essence 
of the food which is supposed to be taken by them 
— the toradhr-th^ outward appearance being left 
(Campbell, Superstitions of the Highlands and 
Islands of Scotland^ Glasgow, 1900, p. 32).^ 

The northern dlfar are coupled in the Edda with 
the Divine aesir (cf. the A.S. connexion of is and 
^Ife ) ; the dark elves are allied with gods against 
their enemies, and work for them (Simrock, 424). 
They have also ^eat magical powers. The gene- 
ral impression vmich one receives from the older 
sources is that of the divine character of the 

1 This is also true of fairy thefts of cows or com ; the sub- 
stance is taken and the empty semblance is left. 


dlfar. And, as Grimm (pp. 179 f., 187, 456) has 
shown, there was a connexion between the dlfar 
and Donar or Thor, as well as with Holda ; and 
he adds (p. 187) : ‘An intimate relation must sub- 
sist between the gods and the elves, though on the 
part of the latter a subordinate one.’ This is also 
seen in the elf cult. Besides the homely offerings 
of later folk-custom, in older custom there was 
the dlfahldt — animal sacrifices to the elves — and in 
one instance in Kormaks-saga the elf-hill is to be 
reddened with the blood of a bull, and the flesh 
used as a feast for the elves (Grimm, 448, 1411 ; 
Simrock, 426 ; see also Meyer, Germ, Myth.^ Berlin, 
1891, § 175 ff*.). 

The activity of fairies and elves at certain seasons— May-day 
(Beltane) and November-eve (Sanihain)— is significant. In the 
early history of Celts and Teutons these were times of great 
sacredness. They were festivals, in part orgiastic, and included 
ritual dances. In so far as fairies are connected with older 
gods (as in Ireland), it is natural that their power should be 
more in evidence at these times sacred to the older gods. But 
in any case, just as ghosts of the dead were active at Samhain, 
all beings of popular fancy were found to be attracted to these 
seasonal occasions. And, as dancing was a feature of these 
festivals, so the fairies are supposed to dance at them (cf. 
Maury, 39). The striking formula in many tales— that he who 
has been captured by the fairies through entering into their 
dances cannot be set free until a year after— points of itself 
to a recurring festival celebrated annually, the observance of 
which has been transferred in part to the fairies by the folk 
who still observed it as a survival. 

The three fairies who attend at the birth of a 
child and foretell its future or give it gifts, and to 
whom many folk-traditions are attached, are well- 
known in popular tales from all parts of Europe. 
They are also the suhiect of many old tales, especi- 
ally in the Romance languages, in which they are 
met by a wayfarer in the forest or coming out of a 
fountain, ana offer him their love, or render assist- 
ance in various ways (see stories of them in T. 
Wright, Celti Romani and Saxon^, 1861, p. 285 ff.). 
In Burchard of Worms’ collection of decrees (11th 
cent.), women are said to have sacrificed to them, 
spreading a table with meat and drink (Grimm, 
1746). In Brittany a table was spread for them at 
a birth, just as the Romans then placed a couch 
for Juno Lucina (Maury, 31). They are often 
called fies or fata^ and are connected with the 
Parcse, goddesses associated with birth. Or they 
are called Bonnes DameSi Dames BlancheSf * white 
women,* B€ Find, Bonnes Pucelles ; cf. the names 
Bonm Barcas and Buellce, given to the Fates and 
Nymphs. They are primarily, however, descend- 
ants of the Celtic and Teutonic Matres and Mat* 
roTUB — goddesses generally represented as three in 
number, and associated with fertility, with springs 
and rivers, and also with child-hearing and love 
(MacCulloch, op, cit, 45 ff., 73), though they also 
continue the functions of the Scandinavian Nornce, 
the Slavic Vilas, and the Roman Barcas with re- 
ard to birth, and they are sometimes called god- 
esses (Grimm, 1400). In modem Greece the Fates 
play a similar part at the birth of children to that 
which they played in ancient times (Bent, JAI 
XV. [1886] 393), and in ancient Egypt their closest 
arallel is the seven Hathors, who presided at 
irth and played the part of fairy god-mothers 
(Wiedemann, Mel. of anc. Egyptians, 1897, p. 143 ; 
Maspero, Contes pop, ig.\ Paris, 1905, p. 76 ff.).^ 
All these goddesses and fairies as associated with 
birth are probably ‘refractions of the human 
“ spae-women *’ (in the Scots term) who attend at 
birth and derive omens of the child’s future from 
various signs* (Lang, EBr^^ x. 1346, s.r. ‘Fairy’). 

Individual fairies, like Ahonde, Viviane, Morgen 
le Fde, Esterelle, Aril, etc.— so often mentioned 
in mediaeval romances, and some of whom figure 
as fairy queens — as well as the individual white 
women or banshees haunting hills, woods, ox 
castles, are probably connected with the Matres 
or with individual Celtic or Teutonic or other 
1 For the Slavic fairy-like Fates, see ERE iv. 62d. 
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goddesses, t,g. the Roman Nymphse as worshipped 
ni Gaul, just as in Romance tales and in popular 
Italian belief the Roman Orcus has become a 
wood-fairy or ogre (Grimm, 486 ; Leland, 75). 
All these were generally helpful, but occasionally 
hostile, to men. Generally, too, it may be said 
that the love of fairies for music and dancing con- 
nects them with divinities in whose cult these 
were common, while the fairy moonlight dance i 
may be a reminiscence of the cult itself, like the 
witches’ Sabbat in another direction. The powers 
of fairies — shape-shifting, invisibility, magic, etc. 
—also link them on to the world of the gods. 

5 , Fairies and the dead. — While the fairy be- 
lief cannot be derived merely from a belief in 
ghosts, since the tw’o exist side by side, the latter 
forms one of the strands from which the former 
has been woven. It should also be observed how 
much is common to the two beliefs. Both fairies 
and ghosts can benefit or harm the living. Both 
steal children (see Changeling), while both fairy 
changelings and ancestral ghosts are always 
hungry. Both can cause death— usually by a 
‘ stroke,’ producing a pining sickness — or warn of 
sudden death. To see them often means death 
to the seer (see EUE iv. 739^). Both can be 
avoided or repulsed by the same means (broom 
and iron tabu, running water, etc.). Both are 
active on May-day and Hallowe’en, and both have 
offerings made to them. Both love the night for 
their revels (dancing on meadows, etc.; cf. Grimm, 
830), but both must vanish at cockcrow (as must 
the witch and vampire [MacCulloch, CF, 195]). 
Both possess enchanted oWects of which daring 
mortals try to rob them. Roth dislike untidiness 
and uncleanness (cf. Curtin, 178). In fairyland 
and the world of the dead time passes like a dream 
(see Hartland, 167 f.), while the same tabu with 
regard to eating fairy food or the food of the dead 
—in both cases dangerous to mortals — exists (see 
FjBF iii. 561 f., iv. 653, and add to reff. there 
Brown, Melanesians and Polynesians^ 1910, p. 
194 ; Seligmann, Melan, of Br. N, Guinea, 1910, 
pp, 656 f., 734). The warning not to eat the food 
usually comes from a mortal imprisoned in fairy- 
land or from the dead person whose rescue from 
Hades is sought. It may also be noted that in Brit- 
tany the whole superstition regarding the dead is 
exactly like that regarding fairies, both there and 
elsewhere. 

In folk-belief and Mdrchen, fairies are associ- 
ated with tumuli or burial-mounds. These are 
sometimes called ‘Fairy-hiUs,’ *Elf-howes,’ *Alfen- 
bergen,’ etc.; but they are also believed to be 
haunted by the ghosts of those buried in them, or 
at least are associated with these. ^ In certain cases 
fairies have succeeded the ghostly tenants of the 
tyunulus, forgotten by the folk— a natural result, 
since any mysterious structure tends to be associ- 


ated with mysterious beings. In other cases they 
are merged with them, and it is hardly possible to 
discriminate rigidly between them, while both are 
regwded with awe. The Teutonic dwarfs are unter- 
irdische (cf. cognate names in other Northern 
languages [Grimm, 454, 1416]), as are the dead, 
the iTox&^ptoLf ol K6/r(f) ipx^/nepoi or ivayicrfioL of (Ireek 
belief (see Earth, § 8 ). The Haugbuie, who 
haunted the tumuli and was feared by the Scandi- 
navian howe-breakers, is at once a ghost and a 
goblin, like the similar tenant of Brynyr-Ellyllon, 
near Mold, the hill of the goblin or fairy (Windle, 
Life in Early Britain, 1897, p. 113; J. Anderson, 
Scotland in Pagan Times, Edinburgh, 1886, p. 278). 
Such a confusion is also found in Madagascar, 
where the graves of the vazimha (at once the 
aboriginal folk and a species of spirits) are re- 

i BawMns, ^arly Man in Sritain, 1880, p. 433; FLJ v. 
[1887] 888 ; Hartland, 231 ; Kirk, 23. 


garded with awe (Ellis, Hist, of Madagascar. 1838. 
i. 424). 

In many cases fairies and ghosts are one and the 
same in popular belief. This is true of much of 
the fairy oelief in Ireland (see Wentz, 40, 58, etc.). 
The Welsh Ellyllon are sometimes regarded as 
souls of the Druids (Keightley, 412) ; the Teutonic 
dvergar are closely associated with the ndir, or 
ghosts, and the dtfar are probably in part souls 
of the dead (Grimm, 445 f., 1415 ; Simrock, 425, 
4351; Vigfusson-Powell, Corpus Poet. Boreale, 
Oxford, 1883, i. 418 ; see EBE iv, 633 ; Wright, 
Purgatory of S. Patrick, 1844, p. 89). The Celtic 
‘fairy hosts,’ sluagh, though regarded in the 
Hebrides in some cases as the dead (the ‘ Furious 
Host ’ of Teutonic belief [Grimm, 918 ff.]), are also 
a kind of fairies hurtling through the air, and 
resembling the fairy hunt or ride of other Celtic 
districts (Wentz, 56, 94, 104, 106, 108 ; Carmichael, 
Carmina Gadelica, Edinburgh, 1900, ii. 330 ; 
Keightley, 355, 384, 401, 414, 520). In Brittany 
the fairy ‘ washer at the ford ’ {hannerezed noz) is 
now a revenant, and, like the Irish and Highland 
fairy washer (also occasionally a ghost), warns of 
approaching death (Le Braz, La Ligende de la 
mort% Paris, 1902, i. p. xli). It is interesting to 
note that Kirk (p. 10 1.) associates the ‘ co-walker,’ 
or double, seen by second-sighted persons, with 
the fairies, and equates it with a fairy.^ The 
speech of fairies, like that of ghosts, civilized and 
savage, is said to be a kind of twittering (Kirk, 
14 ; cf. Tylor, PC i. 457). 

The dead are sometimes associated with fairies 
in fairyland, and are seen there by those who visit 
it, and are warned by them not to eat or drink. 
According to Scottish superstition in the 16th-17th 
cent., witches were in league not only with Satan 
but with the court and queen of fairyland, and 
they saw there many persons known to be 
dead (Scott, Minstrelsy, 207 ff., Demonology, 108, 
124 f. ; Dalyell, Darker Superstitions of Scotland, 
Glasgow, 1835, p. 536 f. ). The same idea is found in 
the Romance writers and in Chaucer, who make 
Hades into fairyland and change Pluto and Perse- 
phone into the king and queen of Faery. Fairy- 
land is also in close association with the Christian 
Other- world in the ballad of Thomas the Rymer. 
So, already in early mediaeval Welsh belief, Gwyn 
is king of Faery, and is associated with Annwfn 
(Elysium) in its later aspect as hell, and hunts 
the souls of the wicked (MacCulloch, Bel. 115). 
Similarly the water -fairy keeps souls of the 
drowned in his under water -world (Simrock, 
448 f. ; Grimm, 496). 

The demoniac spirits, with uncertain temper, in whom the 
West Africans believe, and whom they localize in the air or in 
natural objects, are ghosts of the dead (Nassau, Fetickvm in 
; W. Africa^ 1904, p. 68 ), and the Arabic 'a/nf, evil jinn, is a 
name applied also to ghosts (Lane, Modem Egyptians^ 1846, 

I ii. 41). 

In Mdrehen of the * Dead Wife ’ cycle, in which a dead mother 
I is recovered from Hades, there is the same incident as in 
1 tales ol women carried off to fairyland. In hoth the mother 
I re-appears to suckle her child, and in both she is recovered by 
her husband, who avoids certain tabus. In the latter series 
1 the wife apparently dies, but the ‘ corpse ' is an adult fairy 
I channeling or an illusory appearance. Or, again, the change- 
ling 18 in effect a double or * co-walker * (Curtin, 168 ; see also 
I Chanobling, § 6 ; Descent to Hades [Ethnic], § 3 ). In Ireland 
the idea is wide-spread that people who die young are taken by 
fairies ; and there is also the belief that the soul is taken, leaving 
the body dead. 

There is one species of fairy which is closely 
connected with, if not in all cases actually derived 
from, ancestral or other household spirits — the 
house-fairy or Brownie,® already mentioned as the 
Portune by Gervase of Tilbury in the 13th cent., 

1 For the similar Norwegian belief, see Craigie, BladkwoodPt 
Magazine, cxci. (1912) 304 ff. 

2 For the various names and characteristics of the house-fairy 
in Germany and Scandinavia, Britain, etc., see Grimm, 600 L; 

I B 6 renger-F 6 raud, i* 33ff. ; Simrock, 460 ff. ; Keightley, pamny\. 

' He is the * lubber fiend ’ of Milton. 
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who dwells in house or stable, and loves to do the 
work of either. He dislikes disorder or laziness ; 
and, where either is shown or the usual offering is 
not made to him, he is disagreeable to the person 
responsible. Food and milk are laid out for him, 
and he usually receives an annual gift of a new hat 
or coat, though in some instances this causes him 
to leave the house. He is particularly associated 
with the hearth, and to some extent corresponds 
with the mediseval and later familiar spirit who 
worked for his master and advised him (Calmet, 
TraiU sur les apparitions , Paris, 1751, i. 2451, 
260). His analogues are the Roman household 
Lar (see Plaut. Auhdaria, prologue), whose wor- 
ship culminated at the hearth ; the Greek Beol 
i4>icrrLOL ; the Italian lasio and attilio (Leland, 80 ff., 
1411); the Slavic dedushJca domovoj, ‘Grand- 
father of the house,’ who haunts the stove; and 
the Teutonic and Celtic ancestral and household 
spirits. The close connexion of the ancestral 
spirit with the house is perhaps partly to be ac- 
counted for by the wide-spread practice of house- 
burial, found among many savage tribes, as well 
as among the ancient Semites (1 S 25^ 1 K 2®^; 
Jastrow, BeL of Babylonia and Assyria^ Boston, 
1898, p. 599), among the early Mycenaean folk, 
and possibly among Greeks and Romans (Reinach, 
VAnthrop, vii. 327 ; Plato, Minos, 315 ; Serviua, 
on Mn, VI. 151), among the Celts, and possibly the 
Slavs (Ralston, 326), and among the Hindus (see 
Door). The practice may have arisen in the | 
Stone Age, when men lived in rock-shelters and 
caves, and buried their dead there. In any case, 
the house-burial resulted in, and also guaranteed, 
the presence of the ancestral spirit in the dwelling. 
In Europe it is probably as the result of ecclesias- 
tical influences that the house-spirit has taken a 
more or less demoniac form. In some cases the 
Brownie appears as a small animal, snake, etc. — 
a trait common to ancestral spirits elsewhere. The 
main ideas of the house-fairv superstition and of 
the household-ghost belief, whether savage or more 
civilized, are the same — the house-haunting, the 
oflering of food, the assistance rendered to the 
inmates. The relation of house-spirit and house- 
fairy is well marked in the case of the Slavic 
domovoj, the shaggy, stove-haunting being, kindly 
when respected, dangerous when neglected. He 
is closely associated with the older ancestral cult, 
is honoured along with the ancestors, is called 
‘grandfather,’ and is, when seen, believed to re- 
semble the head of the house. In many of these 
respects he corresponds to the house-spirit of the 
northern Chuds and to the Lithuanian haUkas, 
domestic spirits about 1 foot high, haunting the 
hearth (cf. Lasicius, de Diis Samagitarumi Basel, 
1615, pp. 42, 51, 55 ; and, for the domovoj, ERE 
iv. 626 1 .). The Swedish tomte or nissar, regarded 
often as ghosts, who act and are treated exactly 
as the Brownie, may also be compared (Thorpe, 
Northern Mythology 1 1852, ii. 93). Sometimes, in 
fact, the Brownie is regarded as the spirit of a 
former servant.^ 

The house-fairy becomes a malicious, noisy, tormentingr sprite, 
when neglected or insulted, and is thus again connected with 
phenomena in which the link between ghost and fairy is seen — 
those of the Poltergeist, in which furniture, etc., is moved or 
thrown about, fire is raised, balls of fire float about, the touch 
of a tiny hand is felt, etc. Some of these are extreme forms of 
the movement of objects without apparent cause, 
in presence of a medium,— or of the noises, from tappings up- 
wards, in connexion with coincidental phantasmal appearances. 
The Poltergeist phenomena were known in ancient as well as in 
mediaaval and modem times, and they still occur among savages 
and civilized men.2 The phenomena, as yet unexplained, rest 


1 Besides the house-haunting Brownie, fairies in general are 
often represented as doing household work for those whom 
they like. 

2 See Burton, Anat. of Melancholy 18S6, p. 124 f. ; Calmet, 1. 
254; Qirald. Oamb. /fin. Canib. L 12 ; Seligmann, 277 ; St. John, 
Forests of Far Fast, 1802, L 91 ; H. J. Bell, Obeah Witchcraft in 


on suflicient evidence in certain cases to establish their authen- 
ticity. But phenomena, similar in many of the details, are 
often attributed to fairies in Ireland, the Highlands, France 
(the follets already mentioned as stone-throwers by Gervase of 
Tilbury), etc. (see Clodd, Tom THt Tot, 1898, p. 83 ; Lang, in 
Kirk, p. li ; Curtin, 179 ; Wentz, 476), also in Germany (where 
the Poltergeist is half fairy or goblin, half ghost [Grimm, 606]), 
Russia (where the domovoj sometimes acts as a Poltergeist 
[Ralston, 132]), Greece (where the Nereids [ *= fairies] throw 
stones [J. G. Hahn, Grieeh, und alban. Mdrchen, Leipzig, 1864, 
nos. 79, 80]), and in Egjpt (where the jinn [also « fairies] act as 
the Poltergeist [Lane, li. 40]). Thus phenomena, whether caused 
by unseen agency or trickery, or the result of hallucination, are 
uniformly ascribed to ghosts or to fairies, these being in many 
respects one and the same. 

That the phenomena ascribed to the house-fairy — doing house- 
or stable-work secretly— may be real in some cases, in the sense 
of being done by human beings for some private end or under 
the influence of somnambulism, need not be doubted (see 
B4renger-F4raud, i. 114, 137 ; Lang, in Kirk, p. xxxviii, refers 
to the ‘ Brownie of Bodsbeck ’). The unexplained work would 
then be ascribed to house-spirits, and the tradition would be 
handed down and augmented by every fresh occurrence. 

The close connexion between fairies and ances- 
tral spirits is obvious, and there is little doubt that 
the belief in the latter and the usages regarding 
them have done much to affect the fairy supersti- 
tion. Nor is it impossible that the small size attri- 
buted to them in many regions may have been 
suggested by the common belief in the soul as a 
mannikin, not only among savages but in ancient 
Greece (on vases the soul issuing from the body as 
a pygmy), in Egypt (ka as a pygmy in bas-reliefs), 
ana in India {Mahdhhdrata, III. ccxcvi. 17).^ This 
is in accordance with the belief in the double or 
‘co- walker’ or ka, a duplicate of the living person 
(though not always a pygmy) who at his death 
‘goes to his own herd,’ according to Kirk (p. 101). 

6. Fairies as actual people. — The origin of the 
fairy superstition in the relationships between a 
small dispossessed race and a taller conquering 
race has its most convinced exponent in D. Mac- 
Ritchie (cf. art. Dwarfs and Pygmies), who con- 
nects fairies with Finns, with the Irish Feinn, and 
the Piets. But the Feinn (g.v.) were not dwarfs, 
nor are they traditionally regarded as fairies ; it 
is doubtful whether Celts ever had relations with 
Finns, and the Piets may have been a Celtic group. 
No argument can be based upon the fact that under- 
ground dwellings, duns, circles, etc., are ascribed 
to fairies, for they are ascribed equally to giants, 
the devil, Piets, and Feinn, just as in Greece the 
ruins of Mycenae were ascribed to the Cyclopes. Nor 
is there any evidence that tumuli were ever dwell- 
ings, though there may be a link of connexion 
between them and dwellings, if they are successors 
of dwellings, perhaps not unlike them, in which 
their owners were buried while the living continued 
to dwell there (§ 5). The existence of a pygmy race 
in Europe, other and smaller than the pre- Aryan, 
neolithic folk, is supported by Sergi {Mediterranean 
Race, 1901, p. 233 f.), Kollmann, Dawkins, etc., 
on evidence furnished by archaeological discoveries. 
Pygmy races are now known to exist in many parts 
of Sie world, and they would give rise to a pygmy 
tradition, as found, e.g,, in classical writers and in 
the folklore of China, Japan, the Ainus, the Mala- 
gasy, New Britain, India, Paraguay, and even 
among the Eskimos, themselves a small people.* 

the W, Indies, 1889 [W. Indies] ; FRF iii. [Buriats] ; Dennys, 
Folk-Lore of China, 1876, p. 86 ; also, for mysterious stone- 
throwing, Liebrech^ Zur Volkskunde, Heilbronn, 1879, p. 866 
[Java]; Kingsley, Trav. in W. Africa, 1897, p. 617; Leslie, 
Among Zulus^, Edinburgh, 1876, p. 120; and, tor the Folter- 

g ist generally, Proc. Soc, for Psych. Res. xii. 46, xxv ; Myers, 
uman Personality, 1901, ii. 66, 71flf,, 461 ff. ; Gurney, Phan- 
tasms of the Living, 1886, iL 64, 129, 160, 686, and passim ; 
Podmore, Studies in Psych. Research, 1897, p. 142 ff., Modem 
Spiritualism, 1902, 1. 26 ff.; Lang, Cock Lane and Common 
Sense, 1894, Making qf Religion, 1898, p. 862 ff. 

1 See Crawley, Idea of Soul, 1909, ]|W. 186, 200; Frazer, GB% 
i. 248 ff. ; Wiedemann, Ancient Eg. Fact, of Immort., 1895, p. 
10 f. ; Jahn, Arch. JBeitr., Berlin, 1847, p. 128 f. 

® See T^son, A PhUolog. Essay concerning the PygmUs,!^^, 
ed. Windle, 1894, p. xv; L'Anthrop. xii. 8711, xiv. 648; 
K(hji^ki, tr. Chamberlain, 1883, pp. 141, 207 ; Brown, 248 ; 
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Such a pygmy race in Europe might well be con- 
nected in tradition with fairies. But this is not to 
say that in all respects they gave rise to the fairy 
belief. Nevertheless, some characteristics are 
ascribed to pygmy races which resemble those 
ascribed to fairies. 

Thus pygmies are often feared and propitiated, and they are 
supposed to have magical powers— a trait shared by all ab- 
original peoples. They barter with the taller folk (ct Grimm, 
464, note), giving produce or animals for weapons, utensils, or 
cultivated food-stuffs (ling Both, JAI xxv, [1895-96] 266; 
L*Anthrop. iv. 86; Johnston, Uganda Protectorafe, 11902, p. 
616). They are shy of being seen, or of their dwellings being 
discovered or entered. Invisibility is ascribed to them— prob- 
ably as a result of their quick powers of concealment (Johnston, 
613; L*Anthrop. iv. 86; IS kBEW i. 480 f.). They dwell in 
caves or concealed structures, suggesting underground resi- 
dence. The dwarf people believed in by the Ainus are said to 
have hidden under large burdocks — ^a habit recalling that of 
fairies hiding under mushrooms. Johnston says of the Congo 
dwarfs: ‘Any one who has seen as much of the Central 
African Pygmies as I have, and has noted their merry, impish 
ways ; . . . unseen, spiteful vengeance ; quick gratitude ; and 
prompt return for kindness, cannot but be struck by their sin- 
gular resemblance in character to the elves and gnomes and 
sprites of our nursery stories* (p. 516 f.). At the same time he 
warns against reckless theorizing. 

It cannot be denied that many stories about 
fairies suggest an actual people (cf., e.^., the 
stories cited in Grimm, 451, 469). The frequent 
reference to fairies as earth- or mound-dwellers 
may be reminiscent of fact in some cases, ^ especially 
when it is found that the Bushmen (dwellers not 
only in the bush but in subterranean caves) are 
also called ‘Earth-men’ {JR AS xviii. pt. L). In 
many stories, fairies resent mortals building over 
their subterranean dwellings or mounds— -possibly 
a trait derived from actual experience of incomers 
being plagued by aborigines lurking in subterranean 
places over which they had built. On the other 
hand, it might be derived from fear of aboriginal 
ghosts haunting the mounds. In some cases, as 
in ‘Childe Bowland,’ the fairy-mound is sur- 
rounded by terraced circles— the markings of an 
earlier form of terrace agriculture still seen on 
hills (Jacobs, English Fairy TaUsy 1898, pp. 117, 
242; Gomme, Village Community y 1890, p. 76 ff.). 
In many tales it is obvious that fairies dmlike the 
civilization of mortals, and flee from it (while 
themselves possessed of much secret lore), though 
they sometimes take advantage of it. These facts 
suggest the dislike of an aboriginal race to the 
ways of their conquerors, yet their occasional 
desire to benefit by them. Similarly the incident 
in many tales of fairies receiving articles left out 
for them, which they replace by gifts of their own, 
points to actual methods of barter. Their thefts 
of produce, animals, etc., and more particularly 
their kidnapping of women and children, reflect 
incidents in the contact of conquered and conquer- 
ing races. The occasional cannibalism attributed 
to fairies is obviously derived from primitive 
custom, while their shyness, their retiring before 
the approach of mortals, easily suggesting in- 
visibility, give the impression of a conquered race 
avowing its conquerors. Finally, the dislike of 
fairies to metal, especially iron, by which they are 
kept off, or which they cannot pass, is significant, 
though this dislike is also shared ^ ghosts and 
other spirits, witches, jinn, ,etc. T?he dislike is 
primarily a human one; and, though the tabu 
concerns iron, it must first have concerned 
bronze., 

The mystery with which the working of metal was surrounded, 
and the suspicion which attached to its first use, as well as the 
supposed result of ill-luck following upon its use, must all 
have contributed to the curious feeling with which it is 
regarded in folk-belief. Conservatism in religion prohibits its 
use in ritual ; hence it easily came to be regarded as obnoxious 


Vi. [1896] 246 ; JAI xxxi. [1901] 289 ; Eink, TaUg and> Tn 
of tJ^ Eskimo, 1875, pp. 403, 470 ; 18 RBBW [1899], pt. i. p. 4 
1 Earlier races may have had undergfound or semi-und 
ground dwellings (like the winter houses of the Eskimos), 
which sepulchral mounds may have been more durable copiei 


to gods and to all supernatural beings. Thus, by a slight change 
of thought, it became effective against the inroads of the latter. 
Bronze was regarded as an apotropseic and a warder-off of 
pollutions, and this belief attached to it long afW iron was 
introduced (Harrison, ProUg, to Study of Gr. Rel.^, Cambridge 
1908, p. 691). Any race which did not use metal would also 
be easily scared by those who did (for an instance from New 
Guinea, see Hoernes, Primitive Man, London, n.d., p. 86). Hence 
stories in which fairies flee before the establishment of forges. 
Thus, those who now used metal came to see its power agamsi 
both stone-using people and supernatural beings. These two 
in course of time, would be inextricably mingled in popular 
thought; and thus the fairy or ghost iron-tabu douftless 
contains some reminiscence of the human fear of metal. (See, 
on the whole subject, Goldziher, ARIV x. [1907] 41 f., ‘Eisen 
als Schutz gegen Damonen’; Frazer, i. 344 ff. ; Hartland, 
306 ; Bertrand, La Gaule avant le$ Gaulois, Paris, 1891. po. 
226f., 260f., 813.) 

In SO far as the fairy tradition is connected with 
actual people, it probably goes back to the hostile 
relations which may have existed between 
Palseolithic and Neolithic folk, these forming the 
basis of traditions which may have been hand^ 
on to metal-using races (to whom the Neolithic folk 
were equally hostile) by the captives made by 
them, and then adopted by them with the necessary 
changes.^ 

Some support is given to the theory of fairies as an actual 
race by the fact that in Polynesia, where there is a belief in 
fairies, the traditions concerning them are probably connected 
with the relations existing between an aboriginal race driven 
to the mountains and forests and immigrant conquerors. They 
are fair-skinned, and have a different culture from the latter, 
are merry, and fond of dancing and singing, but are shy of being 
seen, and flee from the approach of daylight. Generally they 
are harmless, but not always so, e.g. they steal the women of 
the conquerors. Yet, many of the traits ascribed to them are 
non -human — their tiny size, their spirit nature, the glamour 
which hides their dwellings from mortals, the parallel alleged 
between them and ghosts. Other Polynesian fairies, connected 
with the gods or with the sky and the waters, have no human 
origin.^ Thus the Polynesian fairy-belief is also composed of 
various strands. Similarly, the Arapaho belief in a demon 
mannikin who shoots invisible arrows which cause illness is 
possibly connected with traditions of an actual small aboriginal 
people, though here also an animistic groundwork is clear 
(Talbot, My People of the Plains, New York, 1906, p. 269). 
African dwarf races also do many such things as are ascribed 
to European fairies, but this again is probably a result of 
animistic notions, mingling with actual experience of their 
characteristics. Many of the traits of the Roman Fauni are 
perhaps due to traditions of an older race which came to be 
regarded as half-demoniac, half-human (Fowler, Roman 
Festivals, 1899, p. 261 ; Virgil, JEn, viii. 814 ff.). 

Allowing for every possibility, an earlier small 
race does not account for the whole fairy tradition 
or for its origin. Similar beliefs are recorded 
elsewhere of other beings — in Japan, foxes; in 
Greece, nereids or vampires ; or, generally, ghosts, 
spirits, witches, etc. Primitive animistic or even 
pre-animistic ideas are the true basis of the fairy 
belief, and have attached themselves indifierently 
now to groups of imaginary spirits, now to all 
kinds of supernatural beings, now to actual men. 
Yet traditions about an actual race may have 
given a certain definiteness to the fairy creed. 

In Scotland the ‘ fairy-stroke,’ which causes death or wasting 
sickness in men or cattle, is ascribed to * elf-arrows,’ * elf-darts,’ 
‘ elf-bolts,’ or ‘ elf-shot,* thrown by fairies or by mortals in their 
company compelled by them, or by witches. No wound is 
seen. This is also a Teutonic belief (cf. the A.S. ylfagesoot. 
Germ, albschosse, and cognates), and it is found In Ireland.^ 
This stroke often caused the real person to be carried off, when 
a semblance or changeling was left in his place (see Chanoemng), 
Popular belief has seen these elf-arrows in the flint arrow- 
heads or axes of pre-historic times, found by the folk ; and this 
belief must have attathed to them when their true use was 
forgotten. (It is also a wide-spread belief— ancient, modern, 
savage, and civilized — that stone axes are thunderbolts ; see 
Cartailhac, L'Age de pierre, Paris, 1877, p. 70 ff.) These flint 
relics, when found, were worn as amulets, as a preservative 
against this or other evils. This superstition, which might be 
regarded as supporting the human origin of fairies, in reality 
does not do so. The belief that spirits or ghosts can harass 


1 The opposition was not necessarily between Celtic and pre- 
Celtic folk, as Celts had also a Stone Age in Europe. 

2 See J. M. Brown, Maori and Polynesian, 1907, pp. 80 ff., 236 ; 
Clarke, Maori Tales and Legends, 1896, pp. 20, 98, 112; 
Tregear, JAI xix. [1890] 120; Gill, Myths and Songs from the 
S. Paci^, 1876, pp. 266 f., 266 f. ; Dittmer, Te Tohunga, Hamburg, 
1907, p. ,74 f . ; Grey, Pol. Myth., ed. 1906, pp. 209, 21 2. 

* For a similar Slavic belief regarding the Vilas (=fairie8) 
see Grimm, 436. 
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the living:, or enter them, causing sickness or death, is very- 
wide-spread, and this action of theirs is often thought to be 
produced by invisible weapons (Dayaks [St. John, i. 179]; 
Andamans \JAl xii. (18S2) 160] ; Santa Oruz [O’Ferrall, JAl 
xxxiv. (1904) 226, 229] ; Amer. Indian [ERE iii. 362]). Among 
the Malays the weapon is not invisible, but, as in the fairy 
belief, is an old stone relic (Skeat-BIagden, Pagan Races of 
Malay Pen,, 1906, i. 244), and this is also alleged of Japanese 
spirits (Cartailhac, 40). As man caused death by weapons, so 
must spirits; but, as they were generally invisible, so must 
their weapons be. For similar reasons, sorcerers could cause 
death by invisible bolts (Gulf tribes [Palmer, JAl xiii. (1884)292] ; 
Melanesia [Seligmann, 640] ; Araucanians [ERE iii. 648^]; Napo 
Indians [Simson, JAl xii. 23]). But, when mysterious stone 
objects were found, it was easy to believe that they were the 
missiles of fairies, spirits, etc. 

7 . Fairies as Nature-spirits.— There is little 
doubt that, in some aspects, fairies are derived from 
older Nature-spirits, or from the animistic beliefs 
which led to the creation of the latter in popular 
fancy. Their close association with fields, woods, 
hills, streams, and the sea is suggestive of this, 
and is significant when taken in connexion with 
the Nature-worship of the Celts, Teutons, etc. 
The forbidden cults rendered at trees, wells, etc., 
became connected with fairy-beliefs as well as 
with sorcery. Hence it was in forests or at 
fountains tliat f6es appeared (see also the evidence 
in the procis 01 Jeanne d*Arc). But a considera- 
tion of actual instances of Nature-spirit beliefs 
among savage or barbaric peoples is also sugges- 
tive, since such spirits, peopling every part of 
Nature, so much resemble fairies. The connexion 
is still more clearly seen when particular groups of 
fairies are considered — those of the woods or of 
the waters.^ 

The Teutonic wood-spirit, Schrat, always male, and the wood- 
or moss-folk or wood-wives whose life is wrapp^ up with that 
of a tree, and to whom ofiferings of food were made ; the elves 
who change into trees (Keightley, 93; Grimm, 430 ff., 478 flf. ; 
Simrock, 439 ft. ; de la Saussaye, Rel. of the Teutons, Boston, 
1902, p. 322) ; the Celtic fairies haunting wood and forest, or 
dwelling in or on trees (S6billot, Folk-lore de France, Paris, 
1904 ff., i. 262, 270); the Eoumanian mama padura, or forest- 
mothers, haunting forest glades (Gerard, Land beyond the 
Forest, 1888, ii. 9) ; the various Slavic woodland beings (LjeSyj, 
Lziwozony, Vitas, Rusalhas, etc. [ERE iv. 628 f.]), the 
mediaaval Eominas, Puellce, and Matronce, haunting forests, 
and to whom a cult was paid (Grimm, 286 f.)— all point to 
earlier tree-, wood-, or forest-spirits or -divinities. The latter 
are known to all religions and mythologies, savage or civilized. 
They are (as the Baganda believe) frienmy to man if the tree is 
not interfered with (Roscoe, Baganda, 1911, p, 317)— a belief 
corresponding to that which holds that it is not safe to inter- 
fere witti trees associated with fairies. A stage midway 
between the purely animistic and the fairy belief is seen 
in the W. Finn conception of the Tapio, a forest-divinity 
with a wife and many daughters (tree-spiritjg, who closely 
resemble the Teutonic wood-folk (Abercromby, Pre- and Proto- 
Historic Finns, 1898, i. 285), or in the E. African sprites 
residing in trees, from which they descend to torment men 
(Baumann, XTsambara, Berlin, 1891, p. 57); or in the jinn who, 
according to the Gallas, haunt sacred trees (Paulitschke, 
Eth. Nordostafr., Berlin, 1896, p. 34 f.); or in the demons 
in human form who haunt trees in Central Celebes (Frazer, 
GB* i. 183); or in the Australian bush demons, or the 
Andamanese demons of the woods who do harm to wayfarers 
(Tylor, PC* ii. 222 ; Man, JAl xii. 169). But tree- or wood- 
spirits or -gods are often quite detached from these and made 
anthropomorphic- This was the case with gods like Pan and 
Silvanus, or the Panisci and the Fauni, or the Satyrs— the three 
last groups bearing a close resemblance to the woodland beings 
of the North, and being generally hostile or mischievous to 
men. To all woodland elves and fairies were ascribed most of 
the characteristics of fairies in general. 

In Teutonic, Celtic, and Slavic lands, as well as 
in S. Europe, there is a great variety of water- 
beings of fairy nature — Meriimxnniy Wassermanriy 
Strbmharly ifix and Nisse, MummelcTien, Celtic 
river- and lake-fairies, Morgans, BusalJcas, and 
the mermaids and mermen of all the European 
coasts. The males among them often appear 
singly ; the females usually in company, youthful 
and beautiful. All are fond of music and dancing, 
and are often associated with a gorgeous world 
below the waters. Offerings are made to them, 
to render them propitious, or to procure their 
good oflaces. They are often regarded as danger- 

1 The old cult of Nature-spirits developed in another direc- 
tion— -tha.t of the Cabalistic and Rosicruclan elementals. 


ous to mortals. The drowned are their victims, 
or they clamour for such victims — a reminiscence 
of human sacrifice. They entice mortals to their 
watery element, and there destroy them. But a 
milder aspect is seen in cases where they fall in 
love with mortals and take or ravish them to their 
abodes, or, again, where they are thought to guard 
the souls of the drowned in their domain. In 
other cases they become wives of mortals on 
earth, who lose them by not observing a certain 
tabu. They often come ashore to market, or seek 
human wives or midwives or nurses, like the 
fairies of the land (see Simrock, 445 ff. ; Grimm, 
487 ff. ; de la Saussaye, 323 ; Ralston, 139 f. ; 
Abercromby, i. 157, 270, 309). The beautiful and 
attractive, as compared with the more fearsome, 
aspect of water-fairies is connected by Wundt 
{VdlJcerpsychol., Leipzig, 1907, ii. 2, 279) with the 
various emotions set up by moving water. Many 
of the traits of water-fairies are already possessed 
by the Sirens, Naiads, and Nymphs (cf. the tale 
of Hylas), the Celtic Peisgi, Nishas, and other 
water-divinities ; and in many cases the tales of 
the water-beings show their divine or semi-divine 
character. Such beings or water-monsters are 
universally believed to be hostile to those who 
trespass on their domain without an offering, or 
to seize all who fall into the water, or to steal 
people or lure them to their destruction, or to 
take those who look into the water, by means of 
their reflexion (=soul; cf. Narcissus; see FLJ 
V. 319 [Guiana] ; Roscoe, 318 f. ; Brown, 198 ; 
Macdonald, JAl xx. [1891] 124 ; Theal, Kaffir 
Folk-lore, 1882, p. 196). The belief in such beings 
also gave rise to a belief in a water- world — that 
of the Greek Nereus and the Nereids, of the 
Japanese king and queen of the sea (Griffis, Jap^ 
Fairy World, 1887, p. 144 ; Ko-ji-ki, p. 120), of the 
Slavic water -king and his daughters (Ralston, 
148). Many savages also believe in similar water- 
worlds tenanted by supernatural beings (Africa 
[MacCulloch, CF, 112 , 256, 260, 267 ; Ellis, Yoruba- 
speaking Peoples, 1894, p. 70] ; Andaman Islands 
[Man, JAl xii. 159] ; Guiana {FLJ v. 319]). Such 
water- worlds resemble the land under waves, with 
fairy denizens, in Celtic folk-belief. 

In both Teutonic and Celtic regions there are 
water-beings who appear as horses or cattle, or in 
more monstrous forms — the kelpie,^ afano, each 
wis^e(‘ water-horse’ ; cf. the Australian Bunyiy, a 
monster said to have a house full of beautiful things 
below a pool). These may be regarded as demoniac 
forms of earlier water-divinities in animal form.^ 

8 . The fairy belief as a result of psychic ex- 
periences. — Some recent writers attribute the belief 
m fairies, etc., as well as myths generally, to 
dream experiences, or to the dreamlike character 
of waking experiences, common to savages (and 
therefore to older races of men), in which concep- 
tions not unlike those of dreams, and endowed, 
like them, with actual objectivity, are produced.^ 
Records of actual dreams show appearances of 
small figures or of figures which change their 
size (Ellis, 270). This is also true of trance ex- 
periences ; while in migraine and epileptic aura 
visions of small creatures are occasionally ex- 
perienced, and the diminution of objects is a 
phenomenon of microptic vision. Hence L. Brunton 
saw here the origin of fairies. In waking halluci- 
natory experiences, swarms of phantasmal shapes, 
often dwarfish, have been seen by modem and 
ancient percipients.® Similar hallucinations have 

1 They are to he distinguished from the cattle possessed by 
water-fairies, which sometimes come on land. 

2K. Abraham, Traum und My thus, Vienna, 1909; Rank, 
Per Mythus von der Geburt dee Belden, do. 1909 ; Laistner, 
Las Rdtsel der Sphinx, Berlin, 1889 ; Ellis, World of Dreams, 
1911; Wiedemann, Rel. of Anc. Egyptians, 179. 

* Gurney, Phantasms of the Lining, ii. 196; Proc. Sue, 
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been experienced in hypnotic states, or in drunken- 
ness.^ Here probably we have another of the roots 
of the fairy belief. On the other hand, all such 
states are fruitful of visions of beings already 
believed in by the percipient. Preconceived 
notions colour dreams, just as preconceived 
notions of hell or heaven have caused visions of 
these regions. Again, any belief in abnormal 
creatures which is strongly held is certain to 
produce mental images of them which are confused 
with reality.^ 

The changeling belief, as far as it concerns 
adults, may have been partly shaped by the phe- 
nomena of alternating personality. The person 
stolen by fairies is replaced by a fairy, who re- 
sembles, but acts differently nrom, that person. 
In one Irish instance, the father said of an afflicted 
daughter whom he believed to be a changeling 
that she had the ‘tongue of an attorney,’ the 
daughter herself being a ‘quiet, honest girl’ 
(Curtin, 167). Actual adult changeling stories 
often read like a transcript of this. 

Those who cun see fairyland impart the vision to one who 
is in contact with them (Rhys, Celtic Folk-lore^ passim)^ just 
as in Russian folk-tales a dead man will place a sod cut from 
the churchyard on the head of a living person, who then sees 
the under world (Ralston, Rusiian Folk Tales, 1873, p. 306), 
The same belief is found with regard to second-sight— physical 
contact with the percipient enables another to share the vision ; 
this is also true of clairvoyance (Gurney, ii. 189). Modern ex- 
periments in telepathy show that contact increases the power 
of communication, and cases are on record where the percipient 
of a phantasm could cause another to see it by touching him 
(Pariah, Eallucinations, 1897, p. 94). Thus, what is perhaps an 
actual psychic fact, experienced by the folk, has been applied 
to fairy, ghost, and other beliefs. 

9. Fairy-like beings outside Europe. — That no 
single cause peculiar to European lands has operated 
in the formation of the belief in fairies may be seen 
from the fact that in every part of the world there 
are to he found beliefs in a variety of beings, all 
more or less like the fairies of Europe, with similar 
qualities, characteristics, and powers. 

The Battaks of Sumatra believe in mountain- 
dwarfs hostile to encroaching mortals, who carry 
off men or women, or have amours with handsome 
mortals {VAnthrop, iv. 851). In Formosa, tales 
&Te told of a mysterious little people to be seen 
in the forests, with houses which change into 
boulders ; as well as of goblins living in caves, and 
causing famine, sickness, and death {FLJ v. 143, 
149). The Siamese phi are spirits dwelling in 
forests, etc., with many fairy traits (Hardouin, 
Eev. trad. pop. v. [1890] 257 ft*. ; for Annam, see 
EEE I 638*^, 539^). 

Turning to Africa, we find the Baganda believing 
in elves or sprites called ngagwe ; and the W. 
African Bantu in asihi seen at night wearing a 
comb, which, if a mortal can snatch it, will bring 
him riches (Johnston, 677 ; Nassau, 299). Callaway 
compared the Zulu belief in ghosts (amatongo) witn 
the Irish fairy creed. They call the livi^ to join 
them or produce disease or pain in men. They live 
underground, where the living may visit them and 
see their dead friends, as the dead are seen among 
fairies. There is also a belief in a ‘ Little Chief- 
tainess ’ with a troop of children, to see whom is 
fatalfap. cit 226 f., 253). The Malagasy believe in 
dwarfs who come to houses to get milk, and who 
have a small voice like birds. Another dwarf, 
Kotelg, resembles the Brownie. They also enter 
houses at night and cook rice ; but it is dangerous 
to prevent their leaving before dawn (Ferrand, 
Gontes pop, malgaches, Paris, 1893, p. 82 ff.). 

Among American Indians, the belief in tiny 

Psyek. Res. Hi. 77 1 Wentz, 126, 183 ; Scott, Demonology, 
24 ; CQR Ixiv [1907] 124 : cf. Callaway, Rel. ofAmazulu, Nal^, 
1868, p. 246. 

1 (Jumey, H. 206 ; Campbell, Superstitions of the Scottish 
EigUands, 1900, p. 102. 

2 See Gurney, i. 118 ; County Folk-Lore, Suffolk, 1892, p. 189 ; 
Scott, Minst. 210 ; Campbell, 80. 


sprites of rocks, streams, etc., resembling fairies, 
is wide-spread. They dance in moonlight ; and’ 
when seen, vanish at once. They assist or trouble 
men ; e.g., among the Shoshones they steal infants, 
leaving a changeling {ME iii. 157) ; among the 
Ojibwas they attack poultry and cattle, which 
die, or throw stones into the Indian dwellings ; 
among the Algic tribes they cause sleep by striking 
men with their small clubs ; among the Micmacs 
they tie people when asleep. Generali 7 their form 
is that of tiny men. The Musquakie Indians 
believe in sprites produced by Meechee Manito-ah, 
who cause melancholy, quarrels, ill-health (Owen, 
Folk-lore of Musq. Ind., 1902, p. 381). On the 
Mosquito coast, momes are thought to carry off 
wanderers by ni^t, and are mischievous in other 
ways. There is also a water-spirit which drowns 
bathers, and another which has the form of a 
horse. ^ The Eskimos believe in ingmrsmt^ an 
underground fairy-like folk (Rink, 460). 

In Polynesia the ‘Peerless Ones,^ daughters of 
Miru, queen of Hades, come to the dances of 
mortals and leave at dawn. There are also fairies 
of sky and fountain, the latter sometimes mating 
with men. Other fairies, porvatui^ dwell in the sea, 
appearing only by night, for the sun is fatal to 
them. Others carry off mortals, and are much 
dreaded (Gill, 2651 ; Clarke, 98, 112, 172 ; Tregear, 
JAI xix. 121). The Melanesian vim, a race of 
spirits, have many fairy characteristics, and many 
of them are * a lesser rolk of dwarfs and trolls,’ 
with magic powers, yet easily deceived. In some 
tales they assist mortals, like our fairies (Codring- 
ton, MdanesiartSy Oxford, 1891, p. 152). In Torres 
Straits a mischievous female bogey called Dorgai 
seduces men, steals children, etc., but she can be 
outwitted and destroyed (Haddon, JAI xix. 323). 
The Fijians have a race of little gods of the sea, a 
timid race to whom a secret cult is paid, and who 
sometimes come ashore. They give immunity from 
wounds, and are fond of singing. Their songs, like 
those of some of our fairies, have been recorded 
(Williams, Fiji^ 1858, i. 237, 240 ; Thomson, 
Fijians, 1908, p. 189). In New Britain an order 
of teharan is called ingal, mischievous and annoying 
sprites. Others are friendly and live around men, 
or enter their bodies to teach them charms, dances, 
etc., by which they make a profit. There is also 
a belief in mermaids, and in their unions with 
mortals (Brown, 81, 200, 242). In New Guinea there 
is a belief in an underground folk, not the dead, 
who may unite with mortals, and from whom men 
steal valuable things ; as well as in other beings in 
the forest or swamp, shy of being seen, and with 
other fairy habits (Seligmann, 386 f., 646 f.). 

The Arunta believe in iruntarinia, spirits of the 
Alcheringa iq.v.) age, living in winter in under- 
ground caves where there is sunshine, and wander- 
ing on earth in summer. They have each a double, 
the arumburinga, which, when the spirit is re- 
incarnated, follows it or dwells with the others. 
These are not visible to all. The iruntarinia are 
very real to the native, and are dreaded for their 
power of placing pointing sticks in his body. They 
are visible only to medicine-raen and children born 
with eyes open, and are like men, but thin and 
shadowy. They steal from men, and carry off 
women and imprison them in caves, but to those 
who can communicate with them they impart 
sacred ceremonies (Spencer-Gillen*, 516-521). 

The beings which most resemble fairies, how- 
ever, are the Arab jinn or jdn. They live under- 
ground, but also haunt doorsteps and other places, 
and are usually invisible, though they also appear 

iSee 19 RBEW [1900], pt. i. 3301, 4761 ; NR Hi, 497; 
Borman, Origin of Prim. Philad. 1881, p. 23 ff. ; Boyle, 

JAI XXX. [1900] 265 ; Wentz, 47 ; ERE i. 806, Hi. 862*, 604^ ; 
Longfellow. Eiawatha, canto 18. Leland thought the Algonquin 
elvet were borrowed from early Norse visitors. 
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in various forms. They travel about in sand- 
storms. The/inn are arranged in clans, propagate 
their species, and are subject to laws like mortals. 
Man^ are evil and cause sickness, madness, etc., 
act like the Poltergeist, carry off beautiful women 
for wives or others as midwives, or their females 
force men to remain with them for years. Some 
are friendly to men and even marry them, or by 
means of talismans men can obtain power over 
them. Iron, Divine names, etc., are all powerful 
against them ; and, like the fairies, they are 
euphemistically called muharakln, ‘ blessed ones.’ 
Indeed, there is scarcely an article of the fairy 
creed which does not equally apply to them.^ 

Fairies and /^e5 of all kinds ^—Celtic and Teu- 
tonic, Slavic Greek nereids, Arabian and 
perisy Hindu apsarases^ and other supernatural 
females, like the dorgai of Torres Straits, or the 
awiri wife of W. Africa (MacCulloch, CFt 330), or 
the omangs of the Battaks {VAnthrop. iv. 85), or 
the swan-maidens and mermaids of universal folk- 
belief — carry on amours with men, or marry and 
bear them children, either on earth or by luring 
them into their abodes, as the Queen of Faery 
lured True Thomas. Yet, on the other hand, one 
of the most characteristic traits of female fairies 
is their seductive power over men, and the fatal 
results which follow from amours with them — 
‘the inconvenience of their succubi’ (Kirk, 25). 
This, however, is a feature found even in the case 
of fairy wives, whether captured by men or not, 
when the mortal husband breaks a tabu, and was 
already noted by Gervase of Tilbury {Otiaimp&r. 
ch. 13 j see MacCulloch, CF^ ch. xii. ). 

But what is important as illustrating the likeness 
of various ethnic supernatural beings to our fairies 
is the fact that precisely similar dangers await him 
who sees and falls in love with the being who 
appears in seductive form. The Celtic or Teutonic 
fairy mistress is dangerous (cf. the Lorelei), but 
so also is the supernatural mistress of other lands. 
The unhappy mortal lover is killed, dies, goes 
mad, or takes to wandering listlessly 
‘ Peri-stricken ’ [cf. Keightley, 21]). This was the 
case with him who had amours with the n;^mphs 
and sirens of ancient Greece, like the nereids in 
modem Greece (Bent, Cyclades, 1883, p. 13 ; 
Lawson, Modern Greek Folklore, Cambridge, 1910, 
p. 142), as it is the case with him who is lured by 
the Hindu raksoM or churel (Crooke, PJS®, 1896, i. 
253, 269 ; EBB ii. 489*»). So in Japan a youth is 
slain by the monster, who takes the form of a 
lovely girl (Joly, Legend in Jap* Art, 1908, p. 45). 
The Arabs have transformed the ka which haunts 
the pyramids into a beautiful nude woman, whose 
lovers become restless lunatics (Maspero, Etudes de 
myth* et arch, €g,, Paris, 1893, i. 79). 

Similar beliefe are found in Melanesia regarding 
sea-snakes which take female form, or the tarn- 
gvvogi which appears as youth or girl to entice 
mortals of the opposite sex. In either case death 
or madness is the result. Another species of 
sprites, called in New Britain toltol, inflict serious 
wounds on the sexual organs of their male or 
female lovers (Codrington, 172, 188 f. ; Brown, 
197; Lang, in Kirk, p. xxxi; cf. WHliams, Fiji, 
1876, i. 239). 

The same ideas are found among the American 
Indians; e,g., the Yuroks believe in a, seductive 
being who lures men into the forest, changes to a 
panther, and kills them {FLB v. [1882] 99 f.) ; and 
the Mayas have stories of the xtabai and the xhoh 
chaltun of the forests, who turn into a thorn-bush 
when the pursuing mortal clasps them. He then 

1 See Wcstemarck, JAI xxix. (1899] 262 flf. ; Lane, Arab. Soc, 
29fif. ; Sykes, JPL xii. [1901] 268 ; Hanauer, FoUthre of the Holy 
Land, 1907, p. 188 ff. ; W. B. Smiths, 119ff. 

9 See Baring Qould, Curiotu Myths, 1888, ' Melusine,* p. 471 ft. 


speedily succumbs to fever and delirium {FLJ i. 
[1883] 255). For the Central American belief in 
the intercourse of women with naguals, see Brinton, 
Froc* Amer, Philos. Soc*, xxxiii. [Phil. 1894] 29. 

Risks were also run by women who had inter- 
course with Pilosi, Panisci, Satyrs, Fauns, Silvani 
— the incubi and succubce of mediseval times, 
demons who had amours with women or men. 
They correspond to the Celtic dusii, shaggy demons 
who sought the couches of women to gratify their 
desires, and perhaps caused madness (MacCulloch, 
Bel. of Anc* Celts, 355) ; the Hindu bhUts, who 
abduct women, and other demons who tire out 
women by their nightly amours, so that they die 
of exhaustion (Dubois, Hindu Manners, Oxford, 
1897, ii. 389 ; Crooke, PB^ i. 264) ; the jinn, who 
beget children by women (Curtiss, Prim* Semitic 
Beligion, 1902, p. 115) ; the Maya ekoneil, an 
imaginary snake which sucks the breasts of 
mothers {FLJ i, 256) ; the Samoan hotua poro, 
which makes women pregnant and causes night? 
mare (Waitz, Anthrop*^ Leipzig, 1860, vi. 315); 
the kruijt, a spirit who begets children by women ; 
and the Dayak buan, ghosts who carry off women 
and beget monsters by them (Ling Roth, Natives 
of Sarawak, 1896, L 308 ; St. John, i. 174).^ It 
should be added that ghosts of the dead can cause 
conception in women (Brittany [Le Braz, La 
Ltgende de la mort % ii. 146 and passim'\ ; Syria 
[Curtiss, 115] ; Borneo [Wood, Nat* Hist* of Man, 
1870, V. 508 f.] ; Egypt [JE'JKj&JLv. 689^] ; Ovaherero 
[ib. iv. 860"^]; Uganda [Roscoe, 48]; cf. Post, 
Ethnol. Jurisprud., Oldenburg, 1895, ii. 11, for the 
Amer. Indian and African belief in monstrous 
births as products of evil spirits). These beliefs 
were connected with the erotic hallucinations of 
hysteria (Ellis, Psychol, of Sex, London, 1897-1900, 
ii. 152 f.), and with erotic dreams in general in 
which women believed themselves abandoned to 
sexual embraces, or men thought they had amours 
with beautiful females. They are also connected 
with the phenomena of nightmare, as the name as 
well as its cognates in other languages — incubus, 
smcuba, i(pi6XT7fi, etc.— shows. These are noc- 
turnal spirits which torment men in sleep, while 
the nightmare personified is in Teutonic belief 
sometimes the fairy bride or mother.® These be- 
liefs are also connected with the idea that the gods 
could have amours with women. 

Thus, when we find that iff all parts of the world 
there exist beliefs either in fairy-like beings or in 
spirits who act like fairies, while the same pre- 
cautions are taken against them, the same tabus 
hold regarding them, the relations between them 
and men are the same, and the same quasi-cult is 
rendered to them, we see that the European fairy 
belief is but a special aspect of a much more widely 
spread belief in supernatural beings, to whom very 
much the same characteristics are everywhere 
attributed, these being probably in no case the 
result of any one cause. At the same time we are 
led to discover the real origin of the fairy belief in 
man’s myth-making fancy and his animistic be- 
liefs, and in his applying the conditions of his 
own life to the creatures of his fancy. These 
fancies sometimes, however, cluster rouna the facts 
of life, actual races being sporadically envisaged as 
fairies. 

xo. Witch and fairy. — That no one source can 
be considered as the origin of the fairy belief is 
seen in the fact that the parallel between witch 
and fairy is a very close one. The fairy-revel and 
the Sab oat had much in common, ana both owe 

X Cf. the Jewish idea of the fall of the angels through their 
lust for mortal women. 

2 Simrock, 437 ; see Tylor, PC^ ii. 189 f. ; Bodin, La L^mono^ 
manie des sorciers, Paris, 1680, p. 109 ; Grimm, 464 ; Strahl, J>er 
Alp: sein IFesen und seine Eeilung, 1833; J. Franck, Praxeos 
Medicos Universes Prceeepta, Leipsag, 1832, oh. i ‘ de Incubo.' 
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something to reminiscences of eai'lier sex-festivals 
with music and dancing (see MacCulloch, CF, 223). 
The wayfarer is attracted into both, and often 
pays dear for it. He is forced to pipe or dance, 
and finds himself in the morning worn out, while 
all that so attracted him has vanished. Both revels 
and Sabbat must terminate before dawn or cock- 
crow (see Reuss, La Sorcellerie, Paris, 1871, pp. 39, 
43, 54, 66, and reflP. there). Similarly the oeliefs 
in bodily or spirit transportation through the air 
on the part of or by witches or fairies — the objec- 
tive aspect of a trance or drugged condition (see 
MacCulloch, CF, 223 ; Wood-Martin, Elder Faiths 
of Ireland, 1902, ii. 8, 21 ; Nassau, 223 [W. Africa] ; 
Seligmann, 401 [New Guinea])—in child-stealing 
(see Chakgeling), in cannibalism ((7i^, 223; 
Pran^ais, LEglise et la sorcellerie, Paris, 1910, pp. 
68, 119, 145; S6biIlot, i. 229; Wentz, 128), in 
gifts^ of money which turns to rubbish, in shape- 
shifting and invisibility, in taking the substance 
of milk, corn, or of an animal (cf. a similar belief 
in W. Africa \JAI xxix. 23], in E. Africa [Mac- 
donald, Africana, 1882, i. 212]; and see Scott, 
Demon., 82, 223), in the power of killing cattle by 
mysterious means, or horses by riding them furi- 
ously at night, in the force of similar tabus against 
both — all apply equally to fairies and witches. Both 
the mediaeval Church and 17th cent. Presbyterians 
laced fairydom and witchcraft under the same 
an ; and, in their trials, witches were accused 
of appealing or repairing to fairies and their 
Queen (Dalyell, 536 f. ; Scott, Demon., 129, 135, 266, 
Minst., 207). Witches used for their nefarious 
deeds elf- arrows, which were manufactured by 
fairies and the devil, and supplied to them (Pit- 
cairn, Criminal Trials, Edinburgh, 1833, i. 191 ff. ; 
Scott, Demon., 135, 235). In popular Scots tradi- 
tion the elf-queen and the mother- witch, or Gt/re 
Carline, are identical. The three Fies who are 
resent at births are sometimes three witches, and 
bth groujM are associated with the earlier ‘ wise 
woman.’ Finally, fairies and witches were sup- 
posed to ride through the air headed by a Hecate 
called Wic Neven (Scott, Demon., 111).^ 

Beliefs similar to those associated with fairies 
are also elsewhere connected with the dead (§ 5), or 
with other beings — ^in Japan, foxes; or, among 
savages, spirits of all kinds ; in our own and other 
lands, the devil or demons, or vampires. But the 
best example is found in the belief in the ‘fairy 
eddy’ — a sudden puff of wind or whirl of dust, 
leaves, etc., in which fairies or witches are sup- 
posed to be (Rhys, ii. 590 ; Ralston, Songs, 382 ; 
Frazer, (?R 2 j ^27), Among the Arabs the nnn- 
(in India shaitdn) cause, or travel in, such whirl- 
winds or sandstorms. In ancient Persia a demon 
caused the whirlwind {BundahiS, xxviii. 24). In 
Brittany, the damned, who tried to carry off the 
wayfarer as fairies carried off men, were seen in 
such eddies (Le Braz®, ii. 239) ; among the Ainus, 
whirlwinds are embodiments of evil spirits (EME 
i. 244); among the Baganda, a dust eddy is W 
lieved to be caused by ghosts at play (Roscoe, 282) ; 
among the Yoruba, an eddy of wind is a manifesta- 
tion of a forest-god (Ellis, 79) ; among the Kumai, 
it is thought that Brewin travels ip a whirlwind 
(Howitt, JAI xiii. 194) ; or, as in Fiji and among 
the Pawnees, the whirlwind is caused by ghosts 
(Frazer, GB^i. 128). With all these peoples much 
the same methods of avoiding the eddy or of over- 
conaing the beings in it are found; while, com- 
paring these customs with that of attacking a 
storm with weapons, we see that both eddy and 

1 The mediaval writers against witchcraft condemned also 
fairies and all traffic with them, and the fair 3 ’^-rings where 
their revels took place were assimilated to the blasted sward 
of the witches’ Sabbat. This is seen in the trial of Jeanne 
dArc, in whose proc^ witches and fairies are mingled. In 
several French legends, fairies dance the Sabbat. 


storm were first personified and then believed to 
contain hostile beings. 

Thus, considering the similarity of what is 
attributed equally to fairies, witches, ghosts, 
demons, and spirits of all kinds, it is obvious that 
certain primitive ideas easily attached themselves 
to all these indifferently, and that the origin of 
fairies must be sought in no one recent source, 
but ultimately in very ancient beliefs of man re- 
garding the beings of his imagination. At the 
same time, we must not omit that which his poetic 
fancies have lent to the whole fairy belief, for to 
do so would he to omit what has always been a most 
vital element in all folk-lore. 

The fairies who figure in the earlier romtoces 
and in the Renaissance and later poets are in part 
the creatures of folk-tradition, in part the creations 
of the poetic imagination, and concern ns hut little 
here.^ 

II. Situation of fairyland. — Fairyland as a 
separate region is variously situated. Most gener- 
ally it is a subterranean region, sometimes directly 
below men’s dwellings, or within hills and moun- 
tains ; and to the latter corresponds the mediseval 
tradition regarding the court of Yenus in the 
‘ Vennsberg,^ of which there were several (Yenus 
here = a fay; see Grimm, 935). We may compare 
also the Irish tradition regarding the Tuatha D6 
Danann and the sid, or mounds. The entrance to 
fairyland was through a cavern (or fairyland was 
in a cavern), crevice, pit, or wells on tops of hills : 
the oldest recorded example of this is found in 
Gervase of Tilbury’s story of the Welsh Elidurus, 
who was taken by two small men through a sub- 
terranean passage to fairyland (Itin. Cambr. i. 8). 
In this aspect fairyland corresponds to Hades, as 
well as to Hell or Purgatory, the entrance to which 
is also often through a cave or cleft. Both in 
Teutonic and in Celtic regions, fairies are also 
associated with tumuli, or with old raths or forts, 
which are often seen lit up at night (for an early 
instance, see William of Newburgh, Sistoria, 
Oxford, 1719, i. 28). Fairyland is also within the 
waters, and accessible through wells or by diving 
beneath river or lake or sea (in this corresponding 
to one aspect of the Celtic Elysium; see Blest, 
Abode of the [Celtic]). This dwelling is both 
that of water-fairies and of other water-heings (§ 7). 
It is also on islands in lake or sea, which some- 
times are seen by the gifted seer (Wentz, 147 ; 
Davies, Mythol. and Bites of Brit. Druids, 1809, 
p. 156). Here, again, there is a close correspond- 
ence with the island Elysium of the Celts (see EBE 
art. cited), Fairyland may also be all around, a 
kind of fourth dimensional region interpenetrating 
ours ;® or it may suddenly^ be entered in a mist ; 
or, again, it may be in the air. These various con- 
ceptions are connected with the original character 
of fairies, whether as Nature-spirits or ghosts ; 
and in some instances the abode of older gods has 
become fairyland. 

It is usually dangerous to violate any sacred 
fairy spot — tree, dwmling, etc. — as it is dangerous 
to enter the charmed fairy circle, or to cross the 
night ride of fairies. These are tabus to which 
many parallels from lower and higher cultures, 
with respect to sacred places, abodes or haunts of 
^irits, gods, or ghosts, might he adduced (see 
Codrington, 177, 218 f. ; Seligmann, 184 ; Mac- 
Culloch, CF, ch. xi.). 

Litbraturb.— T here is no work covering the whole ground 
of the fairy belief, but T. Keightlcy’s Fairy Mythology, new 

1 See Nutt, Fairy Myth, of Shakespeare, 1900 ; Goyau, ^ 
Vie et la mort des fies, Faria, 1910 ; Delattre, Englim Fairy 
Poetry, Oxford, 1912. 

2 Of. the New Britain saying regarding matana nion, the 
place of the d^ad : * If our eyes were turned so that what is 
inside the head were now outside, we would see that matana 
nion was very near to us and not far away at a 1 (Brown, 192). 
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ed. IWO, is generally useful. Besides the principal collections 
of Mdrchen, see also W. Bell, Shakespeare* s Puck^ and his 
Folklore^ 8 vols., London, 1852 ; J, Curtin, Tales of the Fairies 
and the Ghost Worlds London, 1895 ; J. Grimxn, Teutonic 
Mythology, tr., London, 1880-1888, ch. 17 ; Introduction, 
‘ Ueber die Elfen,' to T. C. Croker's Fairy Legends, Germ, tr., 
Leipzig, 1826 ; E. S. Hartland, Science of Fairy Tales, London, 
1891 ; R. Kirk, Secret Commonwealth of Elves, Fauns, and 
Fairies, ed. Sir W. Scott, Edinburgh, 1815, A. Lang, 1893; 


L. F, A. Maury, Les FSes du moyen dge, Paris, 1843, new ed. 
in proyanees et Ugendes du moyen dge, do. 1896 ; H. Schreiber, 
Die Feen in Europa, Freiburg, 1842 ; Sir W. Scott, Minstrel^ 
of Die Scottish Border, Introd. to ‘Tale of Tamlane,’ 1839, 
Letters on Demonology and Witchcraft *, 1898 ; W. Y. Evans 
Wentz, The Fairy Faith in Celtic Countries, Oxford, 1911 (a 
curious mixture of science and credulity). S^ also the other 
authorities cited in the article. 

J. A. MacCulloch. 
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Buddhist.— See Bhakti-MXrga. 

Christian ( W , Morgan), p. 689. 

Greek (I. F. Burns), p. 694. 

FAITH (Christian). — Every act of religious 
faith shows two sides or aspects — a cognitive and 
a volitional. It is at once an affirmation of truth 
and a surrender to the truth affirmed. Apart from 
the first, it would he blind ; apart from the second, 
without i)ractical significance. The fact that the 
emphasis is sometimes placed on the one and some- 
times on the other leads to two relatively distinct 
notions of faith. When the volitional aspect is 
emphasized, we have the notion commonly denoted 
by the word ‘trust’ {q.v.); when the cognitive, 
that denoted by the word ‘belief’ (q.v.). It is 
with faith as belief that we are concerned in the 
present article. The notion of trust is, indeed, vital 
for religion, hut it has played no part in theological 
controversy. 

1. Scripture doctrine of Faith. — (1) In Jewish 
canonical and extra-canonical writings. — Although 
there are only two OT passages (Dt 32^, Hah 2^) in 
which the R v admits the substantive * faith,’ the 
idea is far from being infrequent. Every word of 
God comes with a claim to be received as true; 
to believe it is an act of obedience to God, as un«- 
belief is rebellion and a mark of hardness of heart 
(Ex 14“, Dt 1®®, Ps 78®®, Is 7®). At the same time, 
faith is not among the cardinal conceptions of OT 
religion. What God requires of men is less that 
they believe His word than that they fear, love, 
serve, obey, and trust Him. God’s word is thought 
of rather as a commandment to he obeyed than as 
a message to be believed. 

What first brought the notion of faith into the 
foreground was the loosening of the bond between 
reli^on and nationality, and the rise of a propa- 
ganda. When Hebrew religion entered, with a 
claim to universal acceptance, into competition with 
other religions and became a matter of personal 
choice, the question whether a man believed in the 
God of Israel and received His laws and ^^romises 
as true inevitably advanced into a position of 
cardinal importance. The initial religious act be- 
came one of belief ; and persistence in belief, the 
presupposition of fidelity to God. We can thus 
understand why in the later Jewish literature the 
notion of faith should he considerably more promi- 
nent than it is in the OT (En 46^ 58®, Apoc. Bar, 
540. 10. 31 . Philo, de Ahrdh. 268 ; 2 Es 6^ 9^^). 

(2) In the teaching of Jesus, — Evidence for the 
increasing importance that was being attached to 
faith will hardly, however, be discovered in the 
teaching of Jesus. Often as He uses the word, it 
is nearly always with the meaning of trust in the 
power and goodness of God (Mt 17^, Mk 4^). This 
IS the meaning even when He speaks of faith in 
Himself. What He has in view is not belief in 
His Messiahship or in any doctrine, but trust in 
the Divine power that works through Him (Mt 
8^® 9® 16®®). Though He is conscious of bringing a 
new message, He lays the stress not on the accept- 
ance of His word, but on the doing of it. ‘This 
do, and thou shalt live ’ (Lk 10®®). The message is 
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Hindu.— See Bhakti-Marga 

Muslim (E. Sell), p. 695. 

Roman (I. F. Burns), p. 697. 

so simple and self-evidencing that the question of 
believing it hardly comes into view. 

(3) In the writings of Faul . — It was with the 
Christian proclamation that the idea of faith really 
entered on its great career. From the first the 
gospel was preached, not primarily as a law to be 
obeyed, but as a message to be believed (Ac 2^ 4*); 
and the cardinal article of belief, that which in- 
cluded all others, was that Jesus is Lord and 
Christ. The doctrine of salvation through believ- 
ing was, therefore, not introduced by Paul ; in his 
controversy with Peter at Antioch he could assume 
it as common Christian ground. None the less, he 
marks a decisive stage in its development. He was 
the first to establish it on a reasoned basis, and to 
bring the Church to a clear consciousness of the 
new significance which faith had acquired. This 
he accomplished by demonstrating the congruence 
of faith with the nature of the Christian gospel. 
Since the gospel comes as a revelation of Divine 
grace and of a righteousness freely offered to guilty 
man, the fitting response on man’s part can only be 
that of humble and thankful acceptance of the gift. 
Putting away the proud thought that he can stand 
on his own merits, he must believe in Him who 
justifies the ungodly (Gal 3, Ro 4). It is evident 
that faith as here conceived is a thing of the heart 
rather than of the intellect. It implies moral 
earnestness, the sense of sin and need, submissive- 
ness and openness towards God, and is indis- 
tinguishable from the trust of which Jesus speaks. 
Doubtless the Apostle included in his notion of 
faith the acceptance of what we should describe as 
doctrine (Ro 10®). The grace of God had no mean- 
ing for him apart from the redemption drama in 
which it presented itself to his imagination and 
thought. Nevertheless, Wrede’s assertion {Faulus, 
Tiih. 1904, p. 67), that what Paul means by faith is 
nothing more than the obedient affirmation of the 
preaching of redemption, is wide of the mark. In 
his doctrinal constructions, Paul has no other object 
than to set forth the sin-forgiving, salvation-brmg- 
ing grace of God ; and at bottom it is this grace be 
asks men to believe in and to trust. 

In vindicating the title of faith to be regarded as 
the sole and sufficient condition of salvation, Paul 
considers it exclusively in its relation to justifica- 
tion. What he establishes is justification by faith. 
Does he think of faith as also the inner spring of 
the new life ? In two or three passages he ap- 
proaches this idea. He speaks of faith as working 
by love, and declares that whatever is not of faith 
is sin (Gal 5®, Ro 14®®). But in general the activities 
of the new life are traced not to faith, but to the 
transcendent working of the Holy Spirit. The 
Christian virtues and graces are fruits of the Spirit 
(Gal 6®®, Ro 8®). Our modern method of psycho- 
logical derivation is foreign to his thought. 

Much more important is the question whether 
faith, as defined in Ro 4, is an adequate description 
of the religious relation as Paul habitually con- 
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ceives it. Is the bond that unites the believer with 
Christ nothing else than trust in the Divine grace 
manifested in His Cross ? The truth is that it is 
only in connexion with lustification that the 
Apostle thinks of it in this way. In general, 
tlie union with Christ appears as something more 
intimate and close than can be described in ethical 
terms. The believer has died with Christ and 
risen with Him ; he is in Christ, and Christ lives 
in him. While this has for Paul a strongly ethical 
meaning, to interpret it in purely ethical terms, as 
signifying nothing more than a death to sin and 
resurrection to righteousness, a reproduction of 
Christ’s mind or spirit in the believer, is to miss its 
secret. The union he has in view is a mystical 
union. Like all mystics, he finds the idea of 
faith inadequate to express the religious relation. 
Whether he regards this mystical union as only a 
deeper interpretation of faith, or as something 
that follows on it, is not easy to decide (Gal 2^, 
Eph 3^7). 

(4) Irv th& Fourth Gospel . — As compared with 
that of Paul, the conception of faith found in the 
Eourth Gospel is distinctly more intellectualistic 
in character. The writer shows unmistakable 
affinities with the Greek thinkers. Eaith appears 
as a result of the impression made on the onlooTkers, 
not so much by the grace and truth manifested in 
Christ’s words and deeds, as by His miracles. His 
whole earthly career is presented in the light of a 
series of Divine attestations of His claim to be the 
Son of God (Jn 2^^ 4®* 14^^ 20®^). Believing and 
knowing are brought into the closest connexion 
with each other, are, indeed, treated as identical. 
Like the Greeks and PhHo, the Evangelist attri- 
butes a saving significance to knowledge. At the 
same time, it is far from his intention to exhibit 
faith as a mere intellectual assent to the proposi- 
tion, * Jesus is the Son of God.’ Everywhere the 
ethical factor, perhaps in conscious opposition to 
Gnostic tendencies, is strongly emphasized. Know- 
ledge is not understood as a predominantly intel- 
lectual function ; it includes sympathy and Jdnship 
with its object, a personal relation to Christ, asia 
is morally conditioned (Jn 6^ 5^ 8^ 7^^). 

Like Paul, the writer of the Fourth Gospel knows 
of a deeper relation of the soul to Christ than that 
of faith or knowledge. Everywhere the mystical 
union is in the fore^ound : ‘ I in them, and thou 
in me, that they may be perfected into one ’ ( Jn 17^) 
—that is the profoundest secret of his piety. It is 
in virtue of this mystical union that the eternal 
and Divine life which belongs to Christ as His 
native possession is imparted to the believer. * He 
that abideth in me, and I in him, the same beareth 
much fruit’ (Jn 15®). The mystical vein of piety, 
which passed into Christianity from the Oriental 
religions, runs side by side with the Hebrew vein, 
and is suffused with the ethical spirit of the latter. 

(6) In the Epistle to the Eehreics. — ^In the Epistle 
to the Hebrews we find a conc^tion of faith which 
is modelled on that of Philo. Faith is the vision of 
the eternal realities of the unseen world — God, His 
righteousness, His salvation, the better country — 
the vision of these realities and the conviction that 
they are more enduring than the things we see and 
touch (He 11). As such it is the spring of all heroic 
action. Christ is related to it as its author and 
perfecter. He is the great example of faith, and 
through Him the salvation which the saints of the 
old time could only greet from afar has become a 
realized fact (vv.i®*^®). Of all NT conceptions of 
faith, that of Hebrews is perhaps the broadest. 

2. Catholic doctrine of Faith.-— We have seen 
that, from the outset of the Christian community, 
faith was related to a doctrinal construction of 
Christ’s Person and work. Always it implied 
belief in His power and dignity as Messiah and 


Lord, and in the reality of His redemption. If, 
notwithstanding this, the NT cannot be said to 
show, except in the latest books, any serious intel- 
lectualizing of the notion of faith, the explanation 
is to be found in the fact that doctrine was stiU 
sufficiently simple, ethical, and elastic to serve as a 
vehicle of the gospel. It still made its appeal less 
to the intellect than to the heart and conscience. 
But a time speedily arrived when this in large 
measure ceased to be true. The passing of the 
great constructive thinkers, and the Church’s ex- 
perience in Gnosticism of the dangers incident to 
unfettered speculation, led to the fixing of doctrine 
as an authoritative norm, the fitting attitude to 
which was intellectual submission. Nor was this 
all. More and more, doctrine was elaborated in a 
direction that removed it from the domain of the 
heart and conscience into that of the speculative 
reason. In determining the inner relations of the 
Trinity and the constitution of Christ’s Person, the 
Church doubtless sought to safeguard what seemed 
to it vital religious interests. At the same time, 
such determinations were far removed from the 
simple truths of the gospel, and the importance 
attached to them had the result of throwing the 
latter into the shade. When assent to the creeds 
was made a condition of salvation, it was inevitable 
that faith should come to be understood as funda- 
mentally an act of the intellect.^ By Augustine it 
is defined as ‘ cum assensione cogitare ’ {de Prcedest. 
Sanctor. 6), and by Aquinas {Summa^ II. 2, qu. 2, 
art. 2) as an act of the intellect which is moved to 
assent through the will. Three elements were 
distinguished in it — noiitia, assensm, and jiduda ; 
the first two being purely intellectual, and the 
third having but the slenderest claim to be regarded 
as ethical. Not only was faith intellectualized j it 
was conceived in the main as an act, not of insight 
and independent conviction, but of intellectual 
submission. The highest mysteries of the faith, 
being inaccessible to reason, could be received only 
on the ground of an external authority. Early 
Scholasticism, it is true, proceeded on the assump- 
tion that the doctrines of the Church were capable 
of being demonstrated to the reason; still the 
doctrines were first, and reason second. Moreover, 
the attempt to justify this assumption was in the 
end abandoned. Faith, in the Catholic conception 
of it, is authority-faith. And the authority that 
guarantees the truth of the doctrines is, in the last 
resort, the Church ; * Evangelio non crederem, 
nisi me catholicae ecclesiae commoveret auctoritas’ 
(Aug. contra Ep. Manich, 6). The Church, there- 
fore, is the real object to which fiducia^ the practical 
element in faith, is referred. The notion was still 
further eviscerated when the Church came to recog- 
nize that an intelligent assent to its doctrines was 
more than could be expected fpm unlettered 
people, and to accept Afides implicita, or readiness 
to affirm these doctrines, though not precisely 
known, as sufficient for salvation. 

So emptied of all ethical and religious meaning, 
faith could no longer sustain the weight of im- 
portance that had formerly been attached to it. 
While it continued to be regarded as indispensable 
for salvation, the goods of the Christian life were 
not connected with it in any organic way. The 
only bond was the external one of merit. God 
rewarded faith by bestowing forgiveness and 
infusing love. As the principle of justification, 
faith was supplanted by good works; as the 
principle of moral action, by love. One may say 
that its significance shrank to this, that it 
represented submission to the Church, and was on 
that account the condition of participation in the 
supernatural gifts which the Church dispensed to 
her children. 

It is not to be denied that there were othei 
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currents of thought in the Catholic Church. It 
would be easy to quote from Augustine and 
Aquinas passages in which faith is based not on 
authority, but on inner apprehension of Divine 
truth. Divine things, Augustine asserts, cannot 
be understood excej^t by the pure in heart, ^ and 
Aquinas guards against the iclea that faith is an 
arbitrary choice. It presupposes a certain amount 
of natural trust and natural grace. Still the main 
drift was as described. 

3. Protestant doctrine. — (1) Luther. — Luther 
restored faith to the place it occupies in the 
theology of Paul. Against the Roman doctrine of 
justification by works he set the Pauline doctrine 
of justification by faith only. In the act of 
believing, the sinner has full assurance of salva- 
tion ; his assurance is not contingent on the good 
works he has done or may do, much less on any 
ceremonial observance. For salvation is a Divine 
promise; and, as * without a promise we have 
nothing to believe, without faith the promise is 
useless, since it is through faith that it is estab- 
lished and fulfilled’ {de Gaptiv. BahyL EccL). 
Luther even went beyond Paul in making faith 
the principle not of justification alone, but of the 
whole Christian life. Its awakening is itself the 
new birth. Love does not require to be brought 
in as something additional ; it is included in faith. 
Only believe, and you will do all good works from 
your own impulse. It is, indeed, from the faith 
behind them that good works derive their moral 
quality : ^ Dum bonus aut malus quisquam efficitur, 
non hoc ab operibus sed a fide vel incredulitate 
oritur ’ {de Lioertate), 

The new significance attached to faith implies a 
deepened conception of it. It is no longer con* 
ceived as primarily an affair of the intellect. 
Luther defines it as a ‘ certa fiducia cordis et firmus 
assensus quo Christus apprehenditur ’ {Commentary 
on Gal. i. ). It is nothing else than personal trust in 
the sin-forgiving grace of God; and it is the 
product not of reason, but of the impression which 
the Divine word makes on the heart and conscience. 

This conception of faith sets up a new standard 
for doctrine. If doctrine is to he the object of 
faith, it must embody the gospel, must exhibit 
Christ in the characters that render Him our 
Saviour and awaken our trust. Of this Luther 
was dimly conscious. He saw that we apprehend 
Christ only in our experience of His merciful will : 
‘ Misereri arguit eum esse Deum et distingu.it ab 
aliis qui non possunt misereri, cum sint miseri ; 
igitur qui miseretur et bonus est, D^ps est.* 
But, though in these words Luther criticized the 
metaphysical formulae of the Greek creeds, he did 
not seriously raise the question whether they ful- 
filled the requirement he had proposed. They 
imposed themselves upon him as something sacro- 
sanct ; and he was content to leave them unaltered, 
and to read into them as much evangelical mean- 
ing as they could carry. 

(2) The Reformed Church after Fax 

from working out Luther’s epoch-making ideas 
about faith, the Protestant Churches after the 
Reformation reverted in large measure to the 
Roman view. The traditional dogmas, supple- 
mented by that of justification by faith, were 
elevated to their old position. In the object of 
faith the sum of the articuli fidei was included. 
As a consequence, the existence of a purefy 
intellectual element in faith was again emphasized. 
While fdueia was regarded as decisive for salva- 
tion, notitia and assensus were made to precede it 
as necessary preliminary steps. More and more 
the ground of assent was again sought in authority, 
^th this difierence that for the authority of an 
infallible Church there was substituted that of an 
infallible Bible. 


4. Modern discussions. — In the modern period 
of theology, which may be dated from the Illumina- 
tion, discussions regarding faith have turned 
mainly on two points-— its ^ cognitive character ; 
and its relation to the historical facts, above all to 
the fact of Christ. 

(1) Every act of faith involves a judgment, an 
affirmation of truth or of what is regarded as 
truth. Faith is thus in one aspect a cognitive 
process. What is the nature of this process ? On 
what grounds do the affirmations of faith ultimately 
rest? Are the grounds on which we affirm the 
justice or the goodness of God the same in kind as 
those on which the affirmations of science are 
based ? The question is one which has far-reaching 
significance for theology ; it is, one may assert, the 
only epistemological question with which theology 
has any deep concern.^ 

For its theory of religious knowledge, Protestant 
orthodoxy was indebted to the theologians of the 
Catholic Church, above all to Aquinas. It dis- 
tinguished between the knowledge of God which 
comes to us through the exercise of our natural 
reason, and a supplement of supernaturally 
communicated knowledge resting on authority. 
Eighteenth-century Rationalism, while it allowed 
the first, rejected the second. For Rationalism, 
all religious truths were truths of reason. But 
neither Protestant^ orthodoxy nor Rationalism 
thought of subjecting what it called reason to 
critical analysis. 

(a) It was Kant who first undertook this task, 
and his account of reason forms one of the great 
landmarks in epistemological investigation. As 
the result of his analysis, Kant distinguished a 
twofold process in knowledge — that of the theoret- 
ical, and that of the practical reason. As theoret- 
ical, reason has for its domain the world of sense- 
experience, and for its instrument the categories — 
above all, the great category of causality. Within 
this domain it moves with logical certainty, rising 
from effect to cause and connecting fact with fact 
as parts of a single, ordered system. But there its 
competency ends. When the theoretical reason 
attempts to transcend the phenomenal world of 
sense-experience, and to exmore, by means of its 
categories, the ultimate reality which lies behind 
that world, its incompetence is at once demon- 
strated by the paralogisms in which it finds itself 
involved. The transcendent objects with which 
religion is concerned cannot be established in a 
theoretical way. To reason as theoretical they are 
inaccessible. Only through reason as practical, t.g. 
as imposing itself upon us as the law 01 our conduct, 
do we attain to any knowledge of the unconditioned. 
Our religious, knowledge comes to us as postulates 
of our moral consciousness, and the certainty with 
which we hold it is not a logical but a moral 
certainty. If our consciousness of being under 
obligation to obey the categorical imperative of 
our reason is not to be stultified, we must assume 
that our will is free, that beyond death there lies 
an opportunity for approximation to the moral 
ideal, and that the ultimate power in the universe 
is on the side of the good. 

The Kantian account of knowledge has the great 
merit of bringing out the fact that our religious 
affirmations, unlike those of science, are morally 
conditioned. In other respects, however, it is 
open to grave objections. It leaves room for no 
knowledge of God unless as a postulate. Com- 
munion with God is possible only in the form that 
we fulfil our moral duties as God’s commands. A 
theory which so limits the range of religious 
experience cannot be regarded as adequate. 

(b) Fruitful as the Hegelian movement proved 
in many ways for theology, on the side of episte- 
mology it represented a reaction in the direction 
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of Kationalism. For Hegel, religion was but the 
forecourt of philosophy, and religious apprehension 
but an undeveloped form of philosophical. Firm 
ground is reached only when the highest truth is 
logically developed from the idea and recognized 
as a necessity of thought. The distinction drawn 
by Kant between the theoretical and the practical 
reason completely disappears. 

(c) Meanwhile the problem of knowledge was 
being attacked from another side. Herbart drew 
attention to the part which feeling plays in 
cognition. Not only is it involved in all our 
thinking, but in a particular class of judgments— 
the sesthetic and moral — it is the determinative 
factor. De Wette showed that in such judgments 
what we predicate of an object is not existence 
but worth. We arrange the objects of our experi- 
ence in a scale of values, rising from hedonistic 
values to spiritual, the morally good forming the 
climax of the series. The idea of ‘ value-judgments ’ 
was taken up by Lotze, and still further developed. 
More definitely than De Wette he established 
their basis in feeling and connected them with 
religion. Faith, he declared, is the feeling that is 
appreciative of values [Microcosmus, Eng. tr.^ i, 
244 f . ). Through our feeling for values we reach a 
knowledge of things as authentic as that given us in 
science. Nay, it is precisely such faith-knowledge 
that takes us to the heart of reality ; for it is not 
in the world of forms with which science deals, but 
in the world of values, that the inner nature of 
things comes to expression. 

{d) It belongs to the epoch-making significance 
of Albrecht Ritschl that he was the first to intro- 
duce the ‘ value-judgment* into theology, and to 
explain by it the character of faith -knowledge and 
faith-certainty. According to the Bitschlian view, 
all religious judgments are judgments of value, or 
rest on such. They have their ground not, as in 
the case of theoretical judgments, in the compulsion 
of perception and thought, but in our feeling for 
values. Our belief in the personality of God, for 
example, rests on the fact that we rank ourselves 
above Nature and claim dominion over it — ^rank 
the personal above the impersonal. W e proceed on 
the principle that the highest in rank must be the 
ultimate in being. The impulse to set the good 
on the throne of the universe has behind it a 
feeling for the claim which the good makes on our 
will. In proportion as we seek the good, we are 
convinced that our efforts cannot be m vain, but 
that it is the fundamental law of things, and must 
assert its right against all resistance. It is the 
same feeling for values that lies at the basis of the 
ajSfirmations which faith makes about Christ. The 
assertion that in Christ God meets us has no other 
ground than a valuation of the ends for which He 
lived and of the spirit that breathes through His 
every word and deed. His holy love authenticates 
itself to us as the love of the Father for this single 
reason, that it is the Divinest thing that has come 
mthin our experience. Always faith is concerned, 
not with causal explanation, but with values. 

This theory of value-judgments is put forward 
as an analysis of the actual process of faith- 
knowing, It rests on the assumption that the cer- 
tainty of faith is different in kind from the cer- 
tainty with which we hold a scientific hypothesis. 
Is this assumption justified ? Certainly the objects 
of faith — God, the Divinity of Christ, the immor- 
tality of the soul — do not present themselves to 
the religious mind as hypotheses, the validity of 
which has to be tested by the ordinary scientific 
canons. The assurance with which we affirm them 
is not measured by our ability to fit them into a 
causal or logical scheme of things. On all hands 
it is admitted that a complete theoretical demon- 
stration of their reality is out of the question. 


From the conservative side we have, indeed, ever 
renewed attempts to establish Christ's Divinity in 
a theoretical way, by an appeal to such facts as 
His miracles, His sinlessness, His superhuman con- 
sciousness, and His bodily resurrection. But such 
a demonstration does not represent the experience 
in which faith is born, but is purely adventitious. 
And, even were the facts on which it is built be- 
yond question, it would still remain, when judged 
by scientific canons, hopelessly inadequate. The 
truth is that the certainty of faith is not a logical, 
but a moral certainty. It is rooted not in the 
intellect, but in the heart and conscience, and is 
morally conditioned. Its measure is the force of 
our affirmation of the Good, the Fair, and the True. 
Faith is the souTs everlasting yea to the Divine 
realities that appeal to it. If it sets these realities 
on the throne of the universe, it is because a uni- 
verse in which they were not central and supreme 
would be morally intolerable. In the value-judg- 
ment theory of religious apprehension the radically 
moral character of faith-certainty is brought, for 
the first time, to clear scientific expression. 

That judgments of value have to be reckoned 
with among our cognitive processes is now widely 
recognized— even by logicians like Sigwart as well 
as by theologians. Where the Ritschlian epis- 
temology encounters the strongest opposition is 
in its sceptical attitude towards the speculative 
reason, and in its demand that the knowledge of 
faith be kept free from all admixture of specu- 
lative elements — ^in its demand, that is to say, for 
the extrusion of speculative metaphysics from 
theology. To many this has seemed equivalent 
to setting up a double truth, and to a denial of 
the unity of thought. W. B. Inge, for example, 
while recognizing the significance of value-judg- 
ments for religion, and admitting that we cannot 
prove that our valuations are anything more than 
subjective, maintains that there must be a xmifying 
principle in which the different activities of our 
nature are harmonized as activities of one person, 
directed towards one satisfying end, and that it is 
in this unifying experience that faith for the first 
time comes fully into its own.^ In other words, 
faith is securely established only when we have 
succeeded in building our value-judgments, with 
all our other knowledge, into a single, coherent 
system. That the human mind will never cease 
from the attempt thus to synthesize its knowledge 
may be regarded as certain. And it would be rash 
to assert that the syntheses which philosophy ofi'ers 
are without significance for faith. It cannot, how- 
ever, be admitted that faith is d^endent on the 
constructions of any philosophy. In our Christian 
religion it is precisely those elements which have 
been imported from philosophy that have proved 
themselves the least stable. Christian faith, as 
distinct from speculative theolo^, really moves 
among a few grand, simple, and relatively constant 
truths ; and these truths owe little or nothing to 
the speculative reason, but are the affirmations of 
the heart and conscience. While philosophy can 
render to religion, particularly in the domain of 
apologetics, a service that is real and indispensable, 
the idea that it will some day succeed, as Edward 
Caird hoped, in transforming the moral certainty 
of faith into logical certainty is purely fantastic. 

(2) To what extent is faith dependent on historical 
factSj particularly on the fact of Christ ? To state 
the question in a more general way — What is the 
medium through which God reveals Himself to the 
soul ? How is the object of faith given ? 

Traditional theology has always distin^ished 
between a general revelation and a special. The 
former it regards as given in Nature and in the" 
moral order visible in the life of man. From 
1 Faith and its Psychology ^ pp. 61, 231. 
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Nature we can rise, by the exercise of our natural 

g owers, to the idea of an almighty and intelligent 
Ireator ; from the moral order in human life to 
that of a righteous Lawgiver and Judge. To 
general faith, God thus presents Himself as an 
idea which has been reached through a process of 
thought. Special revelation, on the other hand, 
is regarded as consisting in certain ‘ saving facts ’ 
of history, these facts being, above all, the birth 
into our world of one who was the Son of God, 
the Second Person in the Trinity, and the atone- 
ment for sin He accomplished on the cross. In 
them specifically Christian faith has its object. 
While, nowever, the Incarnation and the Atone- 
ment are thought of as facts of history, it is 
evident that they are not of a kind that can be 
established by purely historical evidence. They 
come to us as a speculative construction or inter- 
retation of the Person arid work of the historical 
esus, the truth of which is guaranteed in the 
last resort by inspired Scripture. The immediate 
object of specifically Christian faith is thus, for 
traditional theology, not the historical facts of 
Jesus’ life, but a doctrine or series of doctrines; 
and only when the doctrines have been accepted 
— whether on authority or as speculatively estab- 
lished-can faith enter. God’s special historical 
revelation is given in the form of doctrine. 

{a) It was against a historical revelation so con- 
ceived that the Rationalism of the eighteenth 
century directed its attack. Rejecting the tradi- 
tional doctrines of Christianity, it put in their 
place the simple and self-evident ideas of reason 
as the one valid content of religious faith. These 
ideas — the chief of which are God, freedom, and 
immortality — are independent of Christ and, in- 
deed, of all history ; they are in their nature time- 
less, the same for every age and eveiy race. For 
the significance of history, whether in religion or 
in any other department of human life, Rationalism 
had little feeling. In this respect the Kantian 
philosophy of rmigion marked no advance. For 
Kant, too, the content of religious faith is given 
in ideas that are timeless and necessary. The con- 
ception of a revelation — whether in Nature or in 
history — was barred for him by his doctrine of 
phenomenalism. The world of our inner and 
outer sense-experience, being merely phenomenal, 
can yield us no knowledge of the hidden power 
behind it. | 

{b) In the Hegelian philosophy the significance 
of history seems, at first sight, fully recognized. 
There is no more talk of phenomenalism or of the 
contingency of historical facts. History is ex- 
hibited as controlled by the immanent law of 
reason, and as the medium of a self-revelation 
of the Absolute. Of this self-revelation, the 
historical religions constitute a particular mode. 
Nature, art, and philosophy forming kindred 
modes. Christianity — which has as its character- 
istic that Christ is conteMlated as the God-man, 
the realized unity of the Divine and the human — 
is established as the culmination of the series and 
the sole absolute religion. But what Hegel gives 
to histoiy with one hand he takes away with the 
other. The religious way of envisaging the one- 
ness of the human spirit with the Divine, the 
finite with the Infinite— as realized, that is to say, 
in the Person of Christ — is for him but a step on 
the road to the philosophical. Firm ground is 
reached only when the historical is left behind, 
and the highest truth is developed from the idea 
itself and recognized as a necessity of thought. 
Ultimately we are left with a rational idea as the 
sole adequate content of religious faith. To make 
this clear was one of the motives that led Strauss 
to write his Leben Jesu, He believed that in re- 
solving the Gospel-narrative into a tissue of myth 


he was doing Christianity a real service, by com- 
pelling it to advance from the history-faith of 
popular religion to the higher faith which receives 
its object from thought alone. In this epoch- 
making book, Strauss also brought into the fore- 
ground an objection to basing faith on facts of 
history which had frequently been raised before, 
though never in so peremptory a fashion. Facts 
of history are known to us only through human 
testimony, and human testimony is fallible. How 
can we build our faith on a foundation that criti- 
cism may any day destroy, if it has not already 
destroyea it ? This objection bears with particular 
force against the traditional conception of a his- 
torical revelation, since it is precisely the miracu- 
lous facts on which it relies to prove the signifi- 
cance of Christ that are most open to critical 
attack. 

(c) Orthodoxy, Rationalism, and Idealistic Philo- 
sophy, widely as they differed in many respects, 
were all agreed in one fundamental assumption, 
that it is through the appropriation of an idea 
or doctrine that religion arises. Faith was made 
dependent for its object on a process of thought. 
Schleiermacher’s importance for theology consists 
in no small degree in this, that he was the first to 
break with that tradition. Adopting the method 
of psychological analysis, he sought to demonstrate 
religion as a function of the Spirit, independent 
alike of philosophy, ethics, and dogmatics. Re- 
ligion, he taught, is the immediate response of the 
Soul in feeling to the Divine reality which besets it 
behind and before. This reality is not, however, 
found in Christ or in any historical fact ; it is not 
even anything moral as such. It is the Infinite, 
the Eternal, the Whole of things. Religion is the 
inrushing sense of the Infinite in the finite, of the 
Eternal in the temporal, our feeling that our time- 
life is a manifestation and organ of the eternal 
Whole and absolutely dependent on it. Signifi- 
cance is attributed to Christ only as a prototype 
of a new mode of such * God-consciousness.’ That 
Schleiermacher gives an adequate account of the 
content of Christian faith, few would now contend. 
None the less his demonstration of religion as an 
immediate experience of Divine reality, and as 
independent of the constructions of theology and 
philosophy, stands for all time. 

{d) Rits(^l learned from Schleiermacher that 
faith springs up as the result of contact with Divine 
reality, and that its object, therefore, is not to he 
sought in any idea or doctrine. But, holding a 
definitely ethical and Christian conception of God, 
he could not regard the Whole of things as the field 
where the soul finds Him. Not in Nature, but only 
in the historical life of man, can God reveal Him- 
self in His moral working and as the God of our 
salvation. And, among the facts of history in which 
He approaches us, Jesus Christ possesses a sig- 
nificance that is not only supreme but absolutely 
unique. What gives to Christ such significance is 
not the miraculous facts on which traditional theo- 
logy relies to prove His Divinity, but the moral and 
religious traits of His character as they manifest 
themselves in word and deed. In contact with His 
moral might and holy love, we feel the hand of God 
laid upon us, and know that He has draTO near to 
us to forgive and overcome our sin and to call us 
into His fellowship and service. 

The historical Jesus, and not any doctrine of His 
Person and work, is for Ritschl the object of faith. 
What then is doctrine ? It is a product of faith, 
and intelligible only as an expression of what the 
soul has found in Christ. This need not be taken 
as denying to the doctrines of the Church any direct 
religious value. We know that for countless 
thousands the doctrine of the Atonement has been 
the one great medium through which they have 
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^preliended the forgiving and saving love of God. 
inat it does exhibit the holy love of God as mani- 
fested in Christ in a powerful and dramatic way, 
no one with any feeling for reality will deny. This, 
however, does not affect the question whether it is 
not something secondary. Behind it lies the his- 
torical fact of Jesus dealing with publicans and 
sinners, His ministry among the weary and the lost. 
It is from the love which shines out from this 
ministry that the doctrine of the Atonement derives 
its living content. The historical reality and not 
the speculative construction is the primary fact, 
and the latter cannot be accepted as a substitute 
for the former. 

The Bitsehlian view of the historical J esus as the 
one ground of Christian faith has been attacked as 
involving a static conception of revelation. Is not 
God, it is objected, always revealing Himself to 
mankind, and in a progressive way? Is He not as 
active in the present as in the past, and is it not 
precisely His activity in the present that creates 
our experience of Him as the living God ? Can we 
regard the Jesus of history as God’s last word to 
ns ? In order to conserve the constancy and pro- 
gressiveness of revelation and at the same time to 
escape the menace of historical criticism, Loisy and 
Inge, amon^ others, have sought the ground of 
Christian faith in the living Christ, as He manifests 
Himself in the Church and the individual soul, 
rather than in the Jesus of history. The signi- 
ficance of the latter they find in this, that He 
introduced the movement which in its entirety will 
constitute a theophany in the life of humanity. It 
has to he said, however, that the problem which 
such writers attempt in this way to solve is not that 
which Ritschl had before him. About the progress 
of Christian thought Ritschl was not concerned. 
His one concern was with what he regarded as the 
fundamental Christian experience, the assurance, 
namely, that we have a gracious, sin-forgiving God. I 
How can such an experience be reached ? In attach- 
ing it exclusively to the person of Jesus, Ritschl 
does certainly give ground for the charge that he 
denies any other channel of revelation. It would 
be difficult to deny the fact that many have reached 
the experience he has in view in other ways than 
through contact with the historical Jesus. The 
love of Jesus meets us not only in the written 
Gospels and in the preaching of the Chui'ch, but 
also in men filled with His Spirit ; and, wherever 
we are brought up before it, it authenticates itself 
to ns as something Divine, and has power to pro- 
duce within ns the assurance that the God of our 
life is a God of grace. But, while this must he ad- 
mitted, the history of the Church has made it 
abundantly clear that Christianity loses its vitality 
when the Person of its founder is forgotten or 
obscured. The men and women who have been the 
driving forces in the Chrisfcian community have 
drawn their inspiration from no secondary source, 
but from Christ Himself. That in a (Christian 
community there is a power at work which with a 
certain fitness can be described as * the living Christ * 
— an ideal of Christian life and character, as it has 
shaped itself in the modern mind — ^is not to be 
denied. And such a power cannot but possess 
immense significance for religion, for this among 
other reasons, that in it God speaks to ns in the 
language of to-day. But can it be accepted as 
a substitute for the Christ of history ? One may 
assert that the Christ of history, while a child of 
His time with respect to the forms of His thought, 
in the essential features of His life and teaching 
stands above time. A wealth of significance be- 
longs to Him far transcending that of our richest 
ideals, and a power to awaken and sustain faith in 
the living God of salvation such as meets us in no 
other fact of our experience. 


Litbratukb.— A. Schlatter, J)er Glauhe im StuttjrarL 
1906 ; Mistories of Dogma, by Harnack (Eng. tr. 1894-99), LoofS 
(Halle, 1906), and Seeberg (Leipzig. 1910); J. KSstiin, Der 
Glaube: sein W&sen, Grand und Gegensiand, Leipzig, 1895 * 
W. Herrmann, Communion of the Christian with God (Eng’ 
tr. 1895) ; A. Sabatier, Outlines of a Philosophy of Religim 
(Eng. tr. 1897); M. Reischle, WerturUile, Freiburg, 1895; 
W. R. Inge, Faith and its Psychology, London, 1909; O. 
Kim, Glauhe und Gesehichte, Leipzig, 1900. 

W, Morgan. 

FAITH (Greek).— In this article we propose 
(1) to give some account of religious faith as an 
actual feature of Greek life, and (2) to indicate the 
relation between faith and knowledge in Greek 
philosophy, 

I. Faith as a religious force. — (1) Its nature,— 
By religious faith we understand belief coupled 
with trust in a Divine power. Both these elements 
enter into the words wlaris and mareihuv, although 
the moral rather than the intellectual notion is 


prominent in each, especially in the verb (W. R, 
Inge, Faith and iU Psychology, London, 1909, 
m 3f.). But, to see the distinctive character of 
Greek faith, we must turn to its objective aspect. 
The Greek faith was polytheistic. Its deities were 
beautiful, and often sublime, conceptions. At the 
same time — we speak of the national religion 
rather than of local cults— they were but glorified 
types of humanity, beings who inspired confidence 
rather than dread, and with whom the artistic 


imagination freely played. 

(2) Its history . — ^The faith thus described was a 
living force in Greece till about the middle of the 


5th cent. B.C. It is true that in the lyric poetry 
of the 6th and 7th centuries ‘the figure of Zeus 
dwarfs and obscures all the other divine per- 
sonalities’ (J. Adam, Melig. Teachers of Greece, 
Edinburgh, 1908, p. 83 ; cf. J, P. Mahafiy, Social 
Life in Greece\ London, 1875, p. 94), But there 
is no revolt against the old national faith. The 
lyric poets ‘never advanced even to the most 
distant hint of atheism, or to a denial that the 
gods could and did interfere in human affairs* 
(Mahafiy, 92), Polytheism, gradually purged, in- 
deed, oi its grosser elements, was the accepted 
creed of the Greek poets from Homer to Sophocles. 
It inspired the masterpieces of the greatest period 
of Greek sculpture. It was at the heart of every 

f reat movement in the formative period of Greek 
istory. Of this, two illustrations may be given. 
The first is the Apolline cult. The worship of 
Apollo was, directly or indirectly, a leading factor 
in the intellectual, moral, social, and political 
development of the Greeks (for details, cf. L. R. 
Farnefi, in EDB v, 145 f.). To take but one 
instance — the Apolline cult was largely instru- 
mental in introducing and in gradually deepening 
the vital ethical conception of purification from 
sin. Our second illustration is from the Persian 


war. Plato {Laws, iii. 699) expressly mentions 
trust in the gods as one of the great causes of the 
Greek victory. And the truth of his statement 
must come home powerfully to every reader of 
Herodotus. It was faith in the gods that kejgt 
Leonidas at Thermopylm, and the fleet at Salamis 
(vii. 220, 143). It was this that nerved the 
Athenians to reject the overtures of Mardonius 
(viii. 143). And accordingly, when the Athenians 
appealed to Sparta for aid, they referred to this 
faith as their own supreme motive : * We, rever- 
encing Zeus Hellenius, and fearing to betra;^ 
Hellas, have not accepted the offer of the king 
(ix. 7). Finally, Themistocles, addressing his 
captains after the battle of Salamis, emphati- 
cally declares that their deliverance was due, 
not to themselves, but to the gods (viii 109), 
which he would certainly not have done unless 
he had been sure that he was expressing the upper- 
most thought of all (E. E. G., Makers of Hellas, 
London, 1903, p. 539). For the above view as to 
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fche power of the traditional faith, cf. also Mahaffy, 
p. 358, 

As Greek faith rested on polytheism, it flourished 
as long as the latter remained credible. But, about 
the middle of the 5th cent., rationalism, which had 
arisen in the Greek colonies of Asia Minor, began 
to play havoc with traditional belief, and the age 
of faith was succeeded by the so-called age of 
illumination ( J. Adam, 270 f. ; L, Campbell, Bdig. 
in Greek Liter, ^ London, 1898, pp. 208, 295). This 
corresponds, roughly speaking, to the latter half 
of the 5th century. On the other hand, the rapid 
spread of new ideas provoked a reaction, the most 
notable incident of which was the condemnation 
and death of Socrates (399 B.C.). Did the national 
religion ever regain its old vitality? Mahaffy 
argues (p. 355 ff. ) that Grote and others have greatly 
exaggerated the scepticism of the last period of 
Greek history. But even he does not maintain 
that the old polytheistic creed ever again expressed 
the prevailing religious attitude of thoughtful 
minds. There was, indeed, much earnest religious 
life in the following centuries. This is especially 
true of the Stoic and the Mystic. But their belief 
does not concern us here, both because it was not 
properly national, and also because, being pan- 
theistic, it could hardly be said to embrace the 
element of trust which belongs to a genuine re- 
ligious faith, 

2. Faith and knowledge. — According to our 
definition, faith is an act at once intellectual and 
moral. But such a mode of conceiving man’s 
knowledge of God is foreign to Greek thought. 
Reason alone, according to Greek philosophy, is 
adequate to the knowledge of God. This view 
forms an essential part of Aristotle’s teaching, but 
it is in the Bepuhlic of Plato (511, etc.) that the 
superiority of knowledge to faith is most distinctly 
laid down. According to Plato, irl<ms is but a 
stage in the pathway to knowledge, a stage in 
which the visible and opinable is regarded as true. 

* With Plato, Knowledge and not Faith is “ the 
assurance of things hoped for, the test of things 
not seen ” ’ (J. Adam, 407). 

On the other hand, the opposition between 
knowledge and faith in Greek philosophy is not so 
absolute as may at first appear. For knowledge, 
while ascribed to reason alone, is often brought 
into closest relation with the moral nature. Thus, 
Pythagoras viewed the pursuit of knowledge as a 
means to spiritual emancipation (J. Adam, 193 f.) j 
Socrates, again, viewed ^owledge as * a certain 
overmastering principle or power that lays hold 
primarily, indeed, of the intellect, but through the 
intellect of the entire personality ’ (ib, 329). And, 
similarly, Plato taught that in the conversion 
wrought by knowledge the character also is in- 
volved. It is a revolution in which the whole 
nature shares SKxi rj ^12? Plato, 

Bep, 518 C). Lastly, the figure by which, in the 
Symposium, Plato sets forth the knowledge of God 
is that of the soul’s marriage with her ideal. It is 
still knowledge, an amor intdlectualis, with which 
he professes to deal. But it is obvious how near 
the conception brings us to the standpoint of 
Christian faith. 

Litbraturb.— In addition to the authorities cited in the 
article, cf. the artt. Grebk EBuaiON and Philosophy (Greek), 
and the Literature appended to them. I. F. BUKNS. 

FAITH (Muslim).— -The Muham. term for 

* faith ’ is iman, and he who possesses it is called 
a mrC min, or * believer.’ Sura xxiii. of the Qur’an, 
revealed at Mecca, is called the ‘ Stlra of the Be- 
lievers ’ 5 it begins : 

* Happy now the Believers ; who humble them in their prayer ; 
and who keep aloof from vain words ; and who are doers of alms- 
deeds ; and who restrain their appetites, save with their wives, 
or the slaves whom their right hands possess, for in that case 


they shall be free from blame, but they whose desires reach 
further than this are transgressors ; and who themselves tend 
weU their trusts and their covenants ; and who keep strictly 
to their prayers * (vv.i*0). 

In two other Meccan suras (ciii. 3, Ixxxv. 11) they 
are described as ‘ those who do things which are 
right’ — a form of expression which occurs very 
freg^ueutly in later suras. The term *0 ye who 
believe ’ is found only in the Medina shras. All 
such are called upon to perform various duties and 
to exhibit certain qualities. Thus, those who 
believe are fco seek help with patience ; to retaliate 
for blood-shedding j to observe the prescribed fast ; 
to hope for God’s mercy should they lose their lives 
in fighting for Him ; to take care not to make their 
alms useless by indulging in reproaches; to fear 
God and abandon usury (ii. 148, 173, 179, 215, 266, 
278). They are not to fear the infidels (viii. 16) ; 
they must help God ; obey God and the Apostle 
(xlvii. 8, 35). They are not to take infidels as 
their friends; they are to avoid intimacy with 
persons outside the Muhammadan community; 
they are to be patient and fear God (iii. 27, 114, 
200). They are not to devour one another’s sub- 
stance in frivolities, or to come to prayer when 
drunk (iv. 33, 46). They are to remember God 
with frequent remembrance, and to praise Him 
night and morning (xxxiii. 41). They must not 
make friendship with foes of the Prophet, or with 
those with whom God is angry (lx. 1, 13). They 
must carefully observe their engagements, the 
rites of God, and the sacred month, and must 
avoid wine and games of chance (v. 1, 2, 92). 

It will he seen that Muhammad associated the 
rofession of faith with the performance of certain 
uties, without giving any distinct definition of 
the term * faith ’ itself ; but in a tradition it is 
recorded that he said that faith is belief in God, 
His Angels, His Books, His Messengers, in the 
Last Day, and in the predestination of good and 
evil. This is called %man-i-mufa^^al, * the detailed 
confession.’ A briefer form is : ‘ I believe in God, 
His name and attributes, and accept all His 
commands.* This is called iTndn-i-mujmal, ‘the 
shortened confession.’ These definitions refer to 
the assent to, and the acceptance of, certain 
dogmas. Muslim theologians have, therefore, de- 
fined faith as intellectual acquiescence {tasdi^ 
aLqalh) in the teaching of Muhammad. This is 
faith in ifcs simplest form, to which can be added, 
in order to make it perfect, the open confession of 
this belief and the practice of good works as flow- 
ing from it. Still, in order to be a believer, nothing 
beyond the intellectual assent is needed. Let a 
man have that ; then, even though he he an evil- 
doer, he must he regarded as a believer. An 
illustration used is that a tree may have neither 
leaves nor fruit and still it is a tree. Believers, 
therefore, can he classified into men who believe, 
confess, and do good works ; men who believe, con- 
fess, and do some good works ; and men who believe, 
confess, and do no good works. A man who openly 
confesses, ‘ There is no god but God, and 
mad is the Apostle of God,’ and does not really 
believe it, is at heart an infidel ; yet he must be 
called a believer, for no one can know the secret 
thoughts of another man, and open confession 
must he assumed to represent inner oelief. 

These various views, which lay little stress on 
the moral effect of faith, are not accepted by the 
Mu'tazilites, the free-thinkers of Islam, who deny 
that a man who has committed a great sin can 
any longer be called a believer. They would not 
call him an infidel, but place him mid-way between 
believers and infidels. There are some extreme 
sects, again, who hold that a believer — one who 
intellectually assents — ^however wicked he may be, 
will not enter hell ; but the orthodox opinion is 
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that, as all believers, even the most perfect, have j 
committed some sin or other, they must enter hell j 
for such shorter or longer time as each case may 
require. All will finally be saved ; for no Muslim, 
even the most wicked, can suffer eternal punish- 
ment, or be annihilated. Paradise is the final 
goal of all believers. Thus, speaking generally, 
the most important element in faith is the intel- 
lectual assent, which secures to a man the title and 

E osition of a believer, whether the moral results of 
is belief be good, bad, or indifferent. 

There are other definitions of the term Iman, 
framed with reference to the grounds on which it 
is based, or the means by which it is formed. 
Traditional faith {vmdn fl taglld) is based on the 
authority of a teacher {taqUd)^ without any attempt 
being made to prove its correctness. Thw is the 
faith of the unlearned, who have not the ability to 
search out things for themselves. Those who have 
the leisure and the necessary intelligence to in- 
vestigate religious matters, and who then believe, 
are said to possess faith founded on knowledge 
{Iman ft Him), Faith which rests on the inner 
vision ft a'ydn)^ or intuition of the mystic, 
is progressive in its nature. The last stage is 
attained only when devotion to God is so absolute 
that the soul is absorbed in God, the great Reality. 

Another point round which many controversies 
have ra^d is whether tmdn and Islam are the 
same. The orthodox view is that they^ are 
synonymous, and that a Muslim is a mu'min, a 
believer. By others, Islam is looked upon as a 
larger term than tmdn. It is said that Islam 
signifies belief with the heart, confession with the 
tongue, and good works done by the various parts 
of the body. Imdn refers to the first of these, and 
is, therefore, only a component part of Islam, The 
believer who confesses his belief and practises what 
he believes unites Islam and wtdn ; he who does 
not so confess and practise possesses tmdn only. 
On the other handf, he who confesses and acts, 
without having any real belief, is not a true be- 
liever. Those who hold that confession and action 
are both essential would not consider assent to the 
teaching of Mujiammad made on a death-bed to be 
of much value, as the opportunity for confession of 
belief and action on it would be gone. The term 
Islam, however, lays great stress on such action. 
The Muslim is a man who is resigned to the will 
of God as regards the performance of the five 
practical duties. It is not so much resignation to 
the providential dealings of God with a man as 
submission to, and im^cit compliance with, the 
order to fulfil certain duties, oo far, this seems 
to support the views of those theologians who 
teach that Islam and tmdn must be kept quite 
distinct. They say, for instance, that works can- 
not be a part of faith, for a man who believes and 
confesses and dies before he does good deeds is a 
believer and enters Paradise, even if he dies before 
he makes open confession of his faith. 

Another q^uestion in dispute is whether faith can 
decrease and increase. Some say that it does not 
change, and is not affected by sin, or by the omis- 
sion of religious duties, though such shortcoming 
will be punished. Others admit that, in the case 
of the Companions of the Prophet, faith did in- 
crease, for new revelations brought fresh truths to 
them ; but, now that the dogmas of Islam are fixed 
and there is no further development, faith cannot 
increase. Ash-Shafi’i, however, maintained that, 
if religious duties were neglected, faith would 
decrease ; to this the reply is made that, at certain 
times, women do not say the stated prayers, or 
give alms, yet their faith is not thereby decreased. 
The view of Ash-Shfifi'i seems, however, to be 
supported by a verse of the Qur’an, revealed to 
enqpura^e the Muslims when an attack on them 


was imminent: ‘Who, when men said to them, 
“Now are the Meccans mustering against you; 
therefore, fear them” — ^it only increased their 
faith ’ (iii. 167). The following further distinctions 
are made by those who agree with Ash-Shafil: 
the faith of men and of the jinn increases and 
decreases; the faith of prophets increases only; 
the faith of angels neither increases nor decreases. 

It is usual to divide mankind into two classes : 
those who believe in the teaching of Mubammad, 
and so have faith and are mu^mins, or believers ; 
those who do not so believe, and are, therefore, 
kafirs, or infidels, to which class all non-Muslims 
belong. These, if they reject the truth after 
investigation, are not so blameworthy as if they 
had declined to accept it through sheer obstinacy. 
Muslims may have defective faith, but can never 
be called infidels, though they may be called 
heretics. In this ^tegory the orthodox place all 
those who have tried to bring reason to bear on 
religion and have striven to put away the incubw 
of traditionalism. Again, those who give promi- 
nence to the idea expressed by tmdn would say that 
infidelity proceeds from ignorance of God and His 
Apostle ; but those who lay stress on the technical 
meaning of Islam assert that it proceeds from dis- 
obedience to the law of good works, that is, from 
neglect of the five duties of Islam, Again, those 
who reject the Qur’an as a revelation from God are 
infidels and have no iTndn, 

One day, Abu Sufy§-n, Abu Jahl^ al-Walfd, and others were in 
the company of Muhammad and listened to his revelations, but 
did not believe them. It is said that a veD was cast over their 
hearts so that they should not understand, and that, * though 
they should see all kinds of signs, they will refuse all faith in 
them, until, when they come to dispute with thee, the infidels 
say : ** Verily, this is nothing but fables of the ancients ” * (vi. 26 
and Bai^awi’s commentary). 

Again, all who believe in the Divinity of Jesus 
Christ are infidels. * Infidels now are they who 
say God is the Messiah, Son of Mary ’ (v. 76). 

Mubamniad called Christians the ‘ people of the book,’ and 
was sometimes friendly towards them, but he entirely mis- 
understood the Christian doctrine of the Trinity. This, and the 
fact that he had now lost all hope of winning the Arabian 
Christian^over to his side, led him to burst forth in the latest 
and most intolerant of the suras, in strong denunciation of 
Christians, who are to be shunned, and whom believers may 
not take as friends (v. 56). 

At the time of death both the believer and the 
infidel see their future lot : heaven in the one case, 
hell in the other. Should the infidel then repent, 
his faith is not to be considered trustworthy, be- 
cause, according to some theologians, faith implies 

f ood works. If a person is asked whether he is a 
eliever, he should say, ‘I am a believer’; he 
should not say, * If God willeth, I am a believer,’ 
as, according to the teaching of AbU 
a statement would imply doubt as to the reality of 
the fact of his being a believer; but Ash-Shafil 
considers it right to say, * If God willeth.’ 

The conclusion of the whole matter is that a 
believer, though he may be a very wicked man, 
and may even hold heretical opinions, does not 
cease to be a believer, for a great sin does not 
exclude the person who believes from tmILn, and 
does not make him an unbeliever. In order to 
become an infidel, and so be classed with un- 
believers, the man must either deny the existence 
of God, or associate other gods with Him, or deny 
the divine mission of Muhammad, or, with refer- 
ence to things lawful and unlawful, decline to 
accept the ruling which by ‘general consent* 
{ijmdS) of the Mudim world is current. 

LmBRATHKB. — ^Almost the only considerable treatment in a 
Western language on * Faith ’ in Islam is L. Krehl's Beitrdge 
xur CharacterUtik der Lehre twn QUmbmi im Isldm, Leipzig, 
1877, p. 47 fit. O. Pautz, Muhammeds Lehre von der Offen- 
barung, Leipzig, 1898, p. 163 ff., collects usefullv the Quranic 
phraseology. The reader may consult also T. Haarbriicker’s 
tr. of ShahrastanFs Religions^rtheien, Hi^le, 1860 : L. Krem, 
2>. Lehenu, d. Lehre d, Muhmrnteds, Leipzig, 1884 ; H. Grimme, 
System d, koran. Theologies Munster, 1895 ; M. Schreiner, 
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* Beitrage rur Gesch. d. theol. Bewegfungen in Islam,’ ZD3IG 
Hi. and liii. (1898-99) ; I. Goldziher, Die Zdhiriten, Leipzig, 
1884 ; E. Sell, Faith of I slam^^ London, 1907, p. 186 ff. ; u. B. 
Macdonald, Development of Mmlim Theology, New York, 1908 ; 
1001 Nights, in Burton’s or Payne’s tr. (Nights 436 flf. [Story at 
Taiwaddud]); Justice ’Abdur Rahim, Muhammadan Juris- 
prudence, Madras, 1911, pp. 61, 249. EdWARD SELL, 

FAITH (Koman). — In this short survey we 
shall notice (1) the general character of Roman 
religious faith, and (2) its comparative vitality at 
different epochs. 

1 . Its character. — ^The most distinctive feature 
of Roman religious faith was its vague and largely 
impersonal character. This is reflected in the 
Divine beings worshipped. It is generally agreed 
that the objects of primitive Roman worship were 
spirits, numina, conceived either as inherent in 
particular objects — ^which was probably the earlier 
mode — or as presiding over particular actions. In 
their close connexion with things or actions, of 
which they were an ideal reflexion, such numina 
lacked the attribute of independent personality 
which belongs to gods. Yet even the acquisition 
of individual names (such as Eons or Robigus) 
marked a step towards such independence. By : 
and by certain numina — Janus, Jupiter, Mars, 
Quirinus, and Vesta — stood out from the crowd 
of lesser Divine beings. These, and possibly a 
few others, through their importance in ritual 
and consequent prominence in the minds of the 
worshippers, became in a sense personal deities. 
But the personality of even the chief Roman 
divinities, prior to their amalgamation with the 
Greek gods and goddesses, rested on little more 
than a name. Now, it is probable that the earliest 
Greek conception of spirits was similar to the 
Roman — they were life potencies rather than 
persons (cf. J. E. Harrison, Proleg, to the Study 
of Greek Beligion^, Cambridge, 1908, esp. ch. iv. 
p. 162, and ch. v.). But, whereas these first 
shadowy conceptions of the Divine gave place to 
the richly personal creations of Gre^ mythology 
(see art. Faith [Greek]), the Roman aivinities 
remained, in comparison, vague and formless. 

Closely connected with this lack of personality 
in the objects of worship was the largely im- 
personal attitude of the worshipper. Apart from 
the narrow sphere of strictly family worship (for 
which cf. W. Warde Fowler, The Belig, Exper, of 
the Boman People, London, 1911, ch. v.), each 
Roman’s religion was undertaken by the State. 
It was reduced to a science, and gradually incor- 
porated in the jus dwinum, which laid down the 
exact and elaborate ritual required for maintaining 
a right relation between the citizen and his deities. 
At this ritual the private citizen was an onlooker. 
It was enough for him to be ceremonially clean, 
and to keep silence. *In no other ancient State 
that we know of did the citizen so entirely resign 
the regulation of all his dealings with the State’s 
gods to the constituted authorities set over him’ 
(i6. p. 226). Yet it is not to be supposed that his 
religion was a mere form. With the problems, 
indeed, of the personal religious life the typical 
Roman had little or no concern. But his faith in 
his country’s gods was real, and it was rooted, 
moreover, in a profound sense of the supernatural. 

2. Its decay and the attempt to revive it. — The 
faith thus described flourished until the time of 
the war with Hannibal (218 B.C.). But from that 
time onwards it suffered a rapid decay. This was 
due in part to the longing for a more emotional 
religion, which, though not unknown before, grew 
to painful intensity amid the stress of the Hanni- 
balic war, especially at moments when the national 
gods seemed powerless to avert disaster. But it 
was due also, and far more, to the disintegrating 
influence of Greek philosophy, which was already. 


in the 2nd cent. B.C., eagerly studied by many 
Romans. We can indicate only very briefly the 
effect produced by these and other causes. In 
the last age of the Republic, while many sought 
religious satisfaction in new ways — in Pythagorean 
mysticism, for example, or in orgiastic foreign 
worships, and in many forms of allied superstition 
— there was no Roman religion worthy of the 
name. The ancient forms no longer expressed a 
genuine belief either among the people or among 
their rulers. Even the outward fabric was fast 
decaying. Old cults and old deities fell into 
partial or complete neglect. Old priesthoods fell 
into abeyance, or became mere steps in the ladder 
of political ambition, while on every side the 
temples were crumbling into ruins (Hor. Od, 
III. vi. ; Propert. ii. 6. 35 f., etc.). And, lastly, the 
age was as conspicuous for immorality as for un- 
belief (cf., e,g,, Mommsen, Eist, of Borne, tr. 
W. P. Dickson, new ed., 1894, bk. v. ch. xL). 

But the national conscience was not dead. We 
find in writings of the age a profound sense of 
national ill-being — here the sense of national guilt, 
there of misery entailed by neglected duty to the 
gods (Livy, Prcef. ; Hor. Od, ill. vi., Epod. xvi. ; 
Virg. Eel, iv.; etc.). The superstitious extrava- 
gances above described were themselves a symp- 
tom of spiritual unrest. Now, it was to such 
feelings that Virgil appealed in his great poem, 
wherem he reminded the Roman people of their 
high destiny, and of the way to its attainment- 
through a pittas like that of his hero, the service 
of the State with the help of the State’s deities. 
And it was to this task that Augustus, the 
original of Virgil’s hero, devoted himself. His 
revival of the State religion is described by Fowler 
as *the most remarkable event in the history of 
the Roman religion, and one almost unique in 
religious history’ {op, cit, p. 428 f.). He did all 
in his power to reinstate the old religion in the 
faith and affections of the people, chiefly by the 
revival of ancient cults, and by a vast work of 
temple restoration {Mon, Aneyr, iv. 7 ; Livy, iv. 
20. 7 ; Ovid, Fast, ii. 69, etc.), while he sought to 
strengthen his own dynasty by linking it at many 
points with the restored religious order (cf. esp. 
Hor. Carm, Scec,), Finally, the religious policy 
of Augustus was continued by his successors. If, 
now, we seek to estimate the general importance 
of the old Roman religion in the early Empire, 
we may point, among other evidences, to the 
curious fact that it was against this rather than 
the philosophy of the Oriental worships of their 
time that the Christian Fathers directed their 
keenest ridicule. If we ask, on the other hand, 
whether as a spiritual force the Roman faith had 
any real renascence, the question is not so easy to 
answer. Here it must suffice to add that both in 
Rome and in the provinces ‘ the old religion con- 
tinued to exist for at least three centuries in 
outward form, and to some extent in popular 
belief ’ (Fowler, 429). 

See, further, art. Roman Religion. 

Literaturb.-— A n ample bibliography will be found in the 
work of W. Warde Fowler above referred to, and especially in 
its introductory chapter. X. F. BURNS. 

FAITH-HEALING. — ^A term used to express 
a belief that in the curin|: of disease the faith of 
the sufferer <or of others) is a contributory factor. 
This faith puts its trust in the immediate action 
of a super-normal being, acting with or without 
means. In the strictest sense, therefore, faith- 
healing may be said to exclude the use of visible 
means of healing ; hut, in the wider sense — ^in the 
sense, that is to say, in which ‘faith-healing’ occurs 
as a historical phenomenon — ^it admits such means 
as one factor in the process of healing. The prin- 
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cipal species are named mental healing, magnetic 
healing, spiritualistic healing, and spiritual healing. 
In all, suggestion plays a leading part. The most 
widely spread sub-species of mental healing is that 
known as Christian Science (g.v.), and the strongest 
form of suggestion is called hypnotism (g.v.). 

I. History. — Faith-healing is the oldest form 
of healing in the world, or, at any rate, it grew 
up side by side with medical practice in its earliest 
and crudest form, and as its predominant partner. 
The earliest diagnosis gave as the cause of disease 
the action of some god or spirit (cf. artt. on Disease 
AND Medicine), and, therefore, prescribed a homoe- 
opathic cathartic. Thus the ‘ frenzy * of the Diony- 
siac mysteries was cured by wild music and wilder 
dancings. * The Bacchic women are cured of their 
frenzy by the use of the dance and of music ’ (Plato, 
Laws, vii. 790). But the dance was a cosmic dance, 
and the music was the melodies of Olympus taught 
by Marsyas (Plato, Symp. 215) ; hence the disease 
which was of Divine causation was cured by faith 
working with the use of means which were them- 
selves of a Divine nature. If to music, dancing, 
and incense were added prescriptions of sundry 
washings, or abstinence from certain animals and 
plants as food, this was done for religious, not 
scientific, reasons. The prescription was directed to 
the faith of the sufferer, bidding him use that faith 
in an appeal to the deity who had sent the disease. 

But it was not the morbus sacer, madness, or 
epilepsy, alone which faith in the god could cure. 
From the inscriptions of Epidaurus in Argolis we 
learn that in the 4th cent. B.C. such diseases as 
spots on the face, blindness, lameness, barrenness, 
hernia, snake-bite, baldness, headache, suppura- 
tion, phthisis, paralysis, and gout were^ cured by 
the power of the god joined to the faith of the 
sufferer (Dittenberger, SylL Inscr, Grosc,^, Leipzig, 
1898, 1901 j Fiebig, Kleme Texts, no. 79 ; cf. Hero- 
das, Mimes, 4). One point which recurs frequently 
in the inscriptions from Epidaurus is that the suf- 
ferer was put to sleep, in this * temple-sleep ’ saw 
a vision, and in the morning awoke cured. In 
other words, the priests were acquainted with the 
power of hypnotism and of hypnotic suggestion. 
Moreover, it is not hazardous to infer from some 
of the inscriptions that, during the hypnotic sleep, 
operations were performed and massage and other 
remedies applied — ^in one case, the sleeping patient 
saw the god and his attendants seize him, cut open 
his abdomen, and stitch it up ; and, when he went 
away on the morrow cured, * the floor of the sanc- 
tuary was full of blood.’ The difference between 
the practice of ancient times and that of to-day is 
hpe made clear. The priest of Asklepios based 
his surgery on the religious faith of the patient. 
Modern surgery has, as a rule, contented itself 
with mechanical methods, and abjured or left out 
of account the therapeutic power of faith. 

The close connexion between faith-healing and 
invisible causal agents of disease is illustral^ by 
the practice of exorcism. 

Josephus tells us (Ani. viii. ii. 6) that Eleazar, trustiiigr in the 
traditional lore and power of Solomon, in the presence of Ves- 

S asian and his sons and chiliarchs and a multitude of soldiers, 
rew out of the nostrOs of a certain man a demon who possessed 
him, by using: a certain root that he had placed In his signet 
ring. As proof of the departure of the demon, the latter had 
been ordered in departing to overturn a vessel of water placed 
handy for the purpose, which was done. On another occasion, 
Vespasian, when in Alexandria, was moved, under the auspices 
of Serapis, to cure a blind man by anointing with spittle, and a 
man with a paralyzed hand by letting him be touched by his 
foot and garment. Both cures were effected in the presence 
of a great multitude, and were testified to by them all— especi- 
ally afterwards, Tacitus adds cynically, when there was no 

a ction to tell lies about the matter (Tac. JSTi’sf. iv. 81 ; cf. 

n. Vespm. 7 ; Dio Oass. BUt, Rom. Ixvi. 8 ; Suetonius adds 
that the sufferers were instigated by a vision seen in dreams). 

It is clear, then, that Christianity came into a 
world which believed in the power of gods (or 


heroes), as shown in divination (or prophecy), exor- 
cism, and healing, that is, in processes in which a 
god and the faith of the sufferer were joint-actors. 
The title Soter was bestowed on all healing godsj 
such as Apollo, Asklepios, and Zeus himself ; and. 
at the beginning of our era, power of healing was 
regarded as a necessary activity of every being for 
whom divinity was claimed. 

In the earliest documents of the Christian Church 
faith-healing is frequently referred to, and is a 
dominant factor in the acts of healing wrought by 
Jesus Christ. The centurion’s servant was healed 
because of the faith of his master (Mt 8^^) ; a para- 
lyzed man was healed on account of the faith of his 
friends (9®) ; the woman with an issue was made 
whole by her faith (9^^) ; so were the two blind 
men (9^^) ; and so was the daughter of the Canaan- 
itish woman { 15^). On the other hand, the lunatic 
boy’s cure was delayed through want of faith 
(17^); and it is significant that the sins of the 
woman who was a sinner were forgiven because of 
her faith (Lk 7*®). Moreover, it is expressly re- 
corded that on one occasion Jesns did not (Mt 13®®), 
and could not (Mk 6*), put forth His ^wer because 
of the want of faith of the people. The inference 
is necessary that the method of healing followed 
by Jesus was of the same general character as that 
practised by the priests of Asklepios, that is to say, 
it depended partly on a power put forth by the 
healer, and partly on an active receptiveness on 
the side of the sufferer. This, again, corroborates 
the definition given above of faith-healing, viz. 
that it consists, as a matter of historical fact, not 
so much in the power of faith (or of auto-suggestion) 
as in the power of faith acting in conjunction with 
some external agency, visible or invisible. 

.In the Apostolic age the passage 1 Co 12 is 
classical for its conception of faith-healing. Ac- 
cording to the power to heal was a gift of the 
Spirit (v.®) ; it was one among other gifts (v.^^) ; it 
was given not to all (v.*®) ; it was one of the greater 
gifts, and as such was to be sought for (v .®^) ; its 
chief object was the common good (v.’), and the 
royal road to its attainment was love (v.®^). An 
instructive comment on this passage is supplied 
by Ac 3®, where Peter and J ohn are said to have 
healed a lame man by calling over him the name 
of Jesus Christ The healing of iEneas by Peter 
(Ac 9®*) and the raising of Tabitha (v.^) both imply 
the same process, whue it is expressly said of the 
cripple of Lystra that Paul healed him because he 
saw that he had faith to be healed (14®). In Ja5^^ 
to the invocation in the name of the Lord are added 
the agency of the elders and the anointing with oil; 
and it is expressly added that the prayer of faith 
will heal (save) the sick man, and that the Lord 
will raise him — i.e., from his bed of sickness, not 
eschatologically. In all the cases the implication 
is that, as cases of faith-healing, they are the joint- 
product of the work of an invisible agent, Jesus 
Christ, and of the faith of the sufferer. (On the 
form and power attributed to the invocation ‘in 
the name of Jesus,’ see HeitmtiUer, *Im Namen 
Jesu,’ in Forschungen zv/r Bel, u. Lit, des A, u, N. 
i. [1903] 2.) 

As illustrating the nature of faith-healing as 
practised in the early Church, the ceremony of 
exorcism is instructive. It is constantly the third 
with prophecy and healing, as in the case when 
the activities of the pagan mantis are described 
(Rohde, Fsyche*, 357 f.). The exorcism of spirits 
is but another name for the driving away of disease, 
wherever the diagnosis in general starts from the 
postulate that all disease is the work of malignant 
spirits. For example, Irensens (adv, Hcer, II. xxxii 
4) says of his own times and of his own fellows : 

* Some fio certainly and truly drive out devils, so that thoM 
who have thus been cleansed from evil spirits frequently both 
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believe, and join themselves to the Church. Others have fore- 
knowledge of things to come : they see visions, and utter pro- 

hetic expressions. Others, again, heal the sick by laying their 

ands upon them, and they are made whole.* 

He goes on to say (§ 5) that Christians work their 
miracles merely by calling on the name of Jesus 
Christ in a pure, sincere, and upright spirit, or, in 
other words, by faith (cf. Just. Mart. II Apoh 6, 
I ApoL 30, TryphOy 39, 76; Tert. Apol. 23, 37, 43, 
de Idol 11, de> Pud, 21 ; Origen, c, i. 11, 

iii. 24). 

Perhaps the most vivid description of the faith-healing of the 
Patristic Church is that given by Augustine in his de uivitate 
Dei (xxii. 8. 3), He there tells, among others, the story of a 
man at Carthage who had been operated on for fistula with 
partial success only, but who was cured by prayer, and so saved 
from the necessity of a further threatened operation ; and also 
of a leading Carthaginian lady, named Innocentia, who was 
heaJed of an incurable cancer in the breast through the sign of 
the cross being made over her. The union of divination and 
healing is here again exemplified by the fact that Innocentia was 
^Id in a dream how her cure could be effected. Another man, 
a doctor, was, at his baptism and after a dream, cured of gout ; 
and an actor, of hernia and paralysis ; a paralyzed youth was 
cured when brought into contact with some earth from Jeru- 
salem. The most gpraphic story of all is that of a brother and 
sister being healed of St. Vitus’ dance at the tomb of the martyrs 
in the church where St. Augustine was ministering — the sister, 
indeed, while he was preaching. He adds many other examples 
of cures wrought by faith-healing and the agency of the martyrs, 
and declares that what he gives is but a small sample of similar 
cures wrought within the two years preceding the writing of 
this volume— he knows, he says, seventy such cases. 

The history of faith-healing knows of no arti- 
ficial divisions, but runs on unchanged, so that 
what is true of one age is found true of another. 
The phenomena of pre-Christian days recur under 
Christianity, whether in its earlier or in its later 
forms. Thus the Middle Ages present a rich col- 
lection of instances of faith-healing, or miracles 
of healing, as these were then considered. A few 
typical examples must sufiftce, it being understood 
that they are quoted more as testimony to the 
belief in faith-healing than as being in every case 
beyond suspicion. 

St. Bridget cured a blind girl named Daria (Les Petits Boll. 
ii. 184) and two lepers with the sign of the cross (Baronius, 
Martyr. Jtom., Antwerp, 1689). The works of healing power of 
St. Francis of Assisi are numerous, and were recited in the bull 
of his canonization. Another St. Francis (of Paula), three cen- 
turies later, was a stOl greater wonder-worker : ‘ He gave eyes 
to the blind, hearing to the deaf, speech to the dumb ; he made 
the halt to walk, the cripple to have the use of his limbs, and 
recalled six dead persons to life again’ (see Les Petits Boll. iv. 
143). Similar marvels are told of St. Genevieve (ib. i. lOO fl.), 
of St. Germanus, ‘the father, physician, pastor, and love of his 
people ’ (Fortunatus, Lives), of St. Vincent Ferrier (Les Petits 
Bolt. iv. 227), of St. Carlo Borromeo, of St. Outhbert, St. Pat- 
rick, of all great saints indeed, and of numberless lesser saints. 

Nor was the religious movement of the 16th cent, 
able to crush out faith-healing. The saints, it is 
true, fell out of favour where the Reformers’ spirit 
prevailed; but the witches remained, and Satan 
remained as an ever-active power of evil. In one 
striking case, at all events, faith-healing was able 
to hold its own. English kings since the days of 
Edward the Confessor, and French kings appar- 
ently from Clovis onwards, had touched for scrofula, 
or ‘the king’s evil.’ 

Queen Elizabeth touched, but omitted the sign of the cross ; 
Charles I. invited by proclamation his subjects to come to him 
to be touched ; Charles ii. touched 92,107 persons ; William in. 
touched without success; Queen Anne touched 200 persons, 
including Dr. Johnson when thirteen months old; George i. 
discontinued the practice. 

A case of cure by faith-healing which seems well authenti- 
cated is that of Margaret P6rier, a boarder at Port Royal, in 
1685, who was cured of a persistent lachrymal fistula by the 
application of a spike from the Saviour’s crown of thorns (see 
R. H. Hutton, Essays Theol. and Lit,% 1877, vol. i. pp. xxxiii- 
xxxv). 

But, though faith-healing fell into disrepute in 
proportion as the spirit of rationalism prevailed, 
the belief underlying it found defenders continu- 
ously. Paracelsus, Glanvill, Valentine Great- 
rakes, van Helmont'(see his de Magnetic^ vul- 
nerum curatione, 1621), the Cambridge Platonists, 
and John Wesley all set forth that philosophy of 
life on which faith-healing depends. Moreover, 


I Martin Luther, the Moravians, the Waldenses, 
I the German Pietists, the English Baptists and 
' Quakers, the famous healer of the last century. 
Prince Hohenlohe - W aldenburg - Schillingsf first, 
Father John of Kronstadt, and the Peculiar 
People have all practised the art. Our own days, 
moreover, are witnessing its revival, under the in- 
fluence of the recrudescence of Theosophic and 
Animistic, Orphic, and Hermetic modes of thought. 

2. The means employed. — (1) Foremost among 
these, though the least important, we must place 
soTne of the ordinary articles of the pharmacopeia. 
The majority of these, it is true, such as iron and 
arsenic for the blood corpuscles, strychnine for 
the nerves, and pepsine or bismuth for the ali- 
mentary canal, call for little or no faith as a 
co-operant. But, in many cases where the mind 
reacts on the body through a depressed nervous- 
system, through fancy, in epilepsy, or in some 
cases of hysteria, the medical man will use drugs, 
or other media, not for their own efficacy, but as a 
means of calling forth that faith through which 
the vis medicatrix natures may be stimulated into 
action. Nor can the therapeutic value of confi- 
dence in the medical man be easily overrated as 
affording that restfulness of the soul which is one 
necessary condition for faith-healing. 

(2) In Roman, Greek, and Christian times alike, 
great use has been made of the hand^ and especi- 
ally the right hand^ as an instrument of heal- 
ing. Blindness, child-birth, lameness, abdominal 
troubles, snake-bites, and strokes of any sort 
which were attributed to Pivine or demonic influ- 
ence were all treated as curable by the magic 
power of the Divine or human hand; to these 
must be added the touch of the foot^ or of the 
dress as healing agencies, and also kissing any- 
thing which was thought to possess healing power 
(Weinreicli, Antike Eeilungswunder^ 14 ff.). But, 
to make such magic power effective, there was ob- 
viously needed a co-operant as well as a prevenient 
faith. 

(3) The so-called ^temple-sleep^ of the pagan 
temple was used as a species of faith-healing. The 
patient was put to sleep, and in the state of 
hypnosis he was either operated on or received sug- 
gestions that he was healed, which (if the inscrip- 
tions may be trusted) were found, when the patient 
awoke, to have effected their purpose. Modem 
hypnotism is aware of the part that faith plays in 
its activities, and is agreed that patients of low 
intelligence make bad cases, through their in- 
ability to make any continuous effort of attention, 
i.e, through their lack of a living faith. The 
ancient temple-phenomena repeat themselves in 
many of the miraculous healings performed by 
Christian saints. 

(4) Miscellaneous objects used in faith-healing 
are : blood, oil (St. Cuthbert), spittle (St. Hilarion), 
hair, the sign of the cross, baptism, holy water 
(St. Willibrod), or water in which a saint has 
washed (St. Amandus), the bed on which a saint 
has died (as in the case of St. Vincent Ferrier), 
the medal of a saint (St. Francis Xavier), a tooth 
(St. Maturin), a shroud, relics, indeed anything 
which has in any way come into contact with a 
saint. In fact, nothing is a stronger argument for 
the validity of faith-healing in some sense and to 
some extent than the predominant place it took 
in the first 1500 yeai^js of our era. When all 
deduction has been made for credulity, exaggera- 
tion, imposture, and the desire to edify, there still 
remain a large number of healings which must be 
regarded as genuine, and must accounted for 
either by the power of faith or by the power of the 
saints, or by a union of both. The probability is 
in favour of the last solution. That such wonder- 
works began to die out from the 16th cent, is 
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hardly to be accounted for by a supposed cessation 
of activity on the part of the saints, but rather by 
the want of inner and potent subconscious belief 
in their power. In other words, faith-healing, 
whether in the narrower or in the wider sense, 
characterized the West for 1500 years ; it became 
sporadic for the next 400 years, and is now once 
more raising its head. And the inference is that, 
where an unquestioned iBJit\\—-Massen-iUusionen — 
in invisible powers holds the field, every individual 
subject to the influence of this faith is a suitable 
subject, by virtue of it, either for faith-healing, 
or, conversely, for falling a victim to any current 
form of ‘ possession ’ or hallucination {la contagion 
mentale) (cf. W. von Bechterew, Die Bedeutung 
der Suggestion im sozialen Lehen^ Wiesbaden, 
1905). 

3. The species of faith-healing. — For the sake 
of clearness, the principal species of faith-healing 
may be described as magnetic, mental, spiritual- 
istic, and spiritual. 

(1) Magnetic , — This is described by its sup- 
porters as a special case of the use of a primordial 
and universal force which displays itself in a 
balance between pairs of allied opposites, e.g, 
attraction and repulsion. Its therapeutic use was 
familiar to antiquity and is seen in the use of the 
hand (Weinreich, 1-66). It appears in some of 
the miracles of Jesus (Mk 5®° 8^), was practised 
by His followers (Ac 5^® 9” 19^^), and meets us in 
Roger Bacon, Paracelsus, van Helmont, and Robert 
Fludd, long before Mesmer in 1775 gave it wide 
currency. Afterwards the theory of a ‘ fluid ’ was 
discredited by the researches of Puysegur and Faria, 
and, finally, James Braid ; and the result has been 
undeservedly to neglect the unquestionable actu- 
ality of a force of some kind known as animal- 
magnetism, in favour of another known as hyp- 
notism. The mental power has ousted the physical. 
In both the appeal is made to the nervous system, 
whether by way of establishing or disturbmg its 
equilibrium j and it is claimed for magnetism that 
it eftects its therapeutic results by the natural use 
of a force radiating from the operator, which is 
cognate to a universal force in which the nervous 
system of all living beings is bathed at its peri- 
phery. The chief method of magnetic healing is 
by passes, by touch, especially at neural centres, 
and by the application of objects which have been 
in contact with the operator. But, through the 
favour shown to hypnotism, magnetic healing has 
fallen comparatively into the background, though 
there can be little doubt that it masks a real force 
of some kind, 

(2) Mental , — Mental healing is both active and 
passive. As active, it consists in the impartation 
of ideas, or suggestion, by the healer to the patient. 
As passive, it consists in the reception and assimi- 
lation of such suggestion. The healing proper, 
however, is sought in the consequent mental 
activity of the patient himself. He has been 
enjoined, for example, to fix his thoughts — ^by an 
effort of attention, continuous or repeated — on 
such virtues as joy, peace, contentment, or love ; 
and, by implication, to exclude their opposites. 
The soul, it is assumed, will be put by this means 
in a more favourable condition for the activity of 
its inherent capacity for health. By some, indeed, 
faith-healing is identified with this auto-sugges- 
tion, on the ground that thought in man is dis- 
tinctively the Hivine in him, and that all that is 
required for the maintenance or restoration of 
health is the free play of this inherent Divinity, 
The phenomena of telepathy, moreover, have been 
invoKed to support the contention that ‘ absent 
treatment ’ by mental healing may be as effectual 
as that given in the presence of the patient. The 
difficulties in the way of accepting this whole 


theory of mental healing lie in the facts that sug. 
gestion has less to do with the conscious mind 
than with the subconscious ; that there is no good 
ground for regarding thought as pre-eminently 
the Divine in man ; that the human mind in its 
finiteness is too weak a power for the work thus 
demanded of it ; and that such results as mental 
healing secures are better assigned to spiritual 
healing, as defined below, 

(8) Spiritualistic.— It is claimed by spiritualists 
that the spirits are the only doctors they require, 
and that these spirits can both diagnose and pre- 
scribe the proper remedies because of their superior 
knowledge. The evidence, however, for such asser- 
tions is too slight to call for more than a mere 
recital of the claim thus made. 

(4) Spiritual . — Spiritual healing, in its strict 
and proper denotation, may be said to be synony- 
mous with faith-healing in the stricter sense. The 
object of this method is to procure for the soul of 
the sufferer an influx of spiritual life, and it re- 
poses on the assumption that physical diseases are 
the result, directly or indirectlyj of psychical dis- 
orders, and that, therefore, the wise healer will 
strike at the causes which lie in the soul rather 
than at the symptoms which are seen in the body. 
The power which alone can heal the soul is God, 
and tne link between God and the sufferer is faith. 
This faith is defined as a quality in the spirit of 
the healer (and the sufferer also, though in the 
former actively, in the latter passively) which 
enables him to render quiescent his ‘ mortal mind,’ 
and so to place his spirit in a positive state of 
calm, poised, at peace, and a channel for the 
Divine spirit to pass through to the sufferer. This 
state of openness and serenity may be otherwise 
defined as the normal condition for prayer, and 
spiritual healing in its turn then comes to be 
defined as the product of the power of God di- 
rected, by faith through prayer, to the soul that 
needs healing. And its professors maintain that 
such healing^ activity, being kinetic, never faOs of 
some beneficial result, even though that result may 
not show itself at once on the physical plane. 

4. Suggestion. — It is necessary to say a word 
on the part suggestion plays in the many theories 
of faith-healing. The word is used frequently as 
if it were coterminous with the influence exercised 
on us by our whole environment, or with any 
influence exercised by any person on another. Or 
(Leffivre) it is applied to all ideas which impinge 
on the mind without apparent motive and are un- 
consciously assimilated ; or (Forel) to a deliberate 
alteration, by word or gesture, of another’s nervous 
system by which entrance is afforded to the desired 
idea ; or (Wundt) as a psychical act which blocks 
up all association-tracks of the nervous system 
other than the one suitable for the presented 
idea ; or (Binet) as a moral impression which one 
person exerts on another ; or (Sidis) as the invasion 
of consciousness by an idea without criticism or 
opposition. It is better, however, with Bechterew 
(p. 10), to distin^ish between perception-activity 
in which the will takes an active part, and that in 
which the will is passive. The will is passive in a 
twofold manner: (a) with regard to all objects 
which lie beyond the centre of the field of conscious- 
ness (attention being concentrated exclusively on 
the one object at the centre) ; and (5) when the 
nervous system is depressed and, therefore, the 
power of attention is dissipated. To the latter 
condition of twofold passivity, suggestion proper 
belongs, and its proper place in our classification 
would be under the head of mental healing. 

Closely connected with suggestion in general is 
hypnotism, the name given to a procediu*e which 
ensures an enhanced power to suggestion in a state 
known as hypnosis. In hypnosis two factors work 
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jointly — one physical and one psychical. The 
physical consists in a partial dissociation of the 
neural dispositions or systems, in such a way that, 
while some are depressed, others (or one alone) 
work with increased vigour. In a state of con- 
centration or depression the full flow of nerve 
currents (ideas) in the patient is arrested, so that 
the one current which the hypnotizer desires to 
keep open runs with increased volume. The 
psychical factor is that of a co-consciousness, or 
secondary stream of consciousness, which is to the 
waking consciousness as the stars are to the sun. 
When one sets, the other rises (see Carl du Prel, 
Philos, of Mysticism). Mental dissociation of 
tracts of ideas and physical dissociation of groups 
of nerve-processes seem to be the two poles between 
which all the phenomena of hypnotism swin^ 

5. Another question must be touched on. Faith- 
healing, as we have seen, obeys the same law in 
its activity as thought does when it depends on 
subject and object. It is the product of two factors, 
not of one only. The power which actually heals 
may be latent and native in the sufferer himself, 
but it is not called forth except through some 
stimulus. No account, therefore, of faith-healing 
can be adequate which omits either the one or the 
other of its twp components. 

‘In faith-healing the suggestion is that cure will be worked 
by spiritual or Divine power, especially if this power be appealed 
to at some particular place, such as a sanctuary, the foot of an 
idol, a fountain, or pool of water, the resting-place of some 
sacred relics, such as the bones of a saint, or it may be in 
presence of the Eucharistic procession, or during High Mass, or 
the administration of the Holy Sacrament. . . . ^is Divine 
power or energy is supposed to act by neutralizing or over- 
coming sickness, disease, and the ill consequences of accident. 
The faith-healer does not doubt the reality of matter or of 
diseases, but believes that he can draw upon a spiritual force 
to subdue or annihilate an existing evil’ (Henry Morris, in 
Brit. Med. Jour,, 18th June, 1910, p. U68). 


FA 

Biblical (J. Denney), p. 701. 

Ethnic (J. A. MacCulloch), p. 705, 

FALL (Biblical).— -I, The narrative of Gn 3. — 
By * the Fall ’ is meant that first act of disobedi- 
ence to God which is narrated, with its conse- 
quences, in Gn 3. If this chapter were in the 
proper sense history, its interpretation would be 
easy ; it would mean just what it says. But the 
beginnings of human life lie far beyond the reach 
of history ; there neither is nor can be anything 
akin to tradition or recollection in a story which 
deals with the origins either of knowledge or of 
conscience. Such stories are the fruit of reflexion 
and imagination, which may be more naive or 
more philosophical, more chilaishormore spiritual, 
more gross or more refined, according to the minds 
in which they originate, but they are never his- 
torical. This is the case with Gn 3. It is a 
mythical explanation — charged with moral and 
religious lessons of the highest importance—of 
some phenomena in human life which especially 
impressed the writer. In his eyes life was an un- 
certain term of penal servitude, under the shadow of 
capital punishment. Both for men and for women 
it was under a curse. It could not always have 
been so. God could not have destined man to this 
misery from the first. There must be some ex- 
planation of how man came to be in this condition, 
and the explanation is given in the story of the 
Fall. 

This view is adopted with practical unanimity 
by modem scholars, but agreement as to the char- 
acter and purpose of the narrative does not neces- 
sarily result in agreement as to what it means. 


The further question whether the theory of faith- 
healing is that man's organism is self-contained, 
like &perfecta societas, or that it is like an AColian 
harp played on by outside forces — in other words, 
whether as a discrete mass it contains within it all 
that is necessary for health and wealth, or whether 
other agents, such as animism and the doctrine of 
angels postulate, supply its needs — may remain 
here undetermined as being a question of philosophy 
or of a Weltanschauung. In any ease, both may 
be trae, for they are not contradictories but con- 
traries. A place or a thing may be sacred and 
potent, not merely because we think so, but be- 
cause unseen powers make it so, and the vis 
medicatrix natures latent in us may be reinforced, 
and not merely stimulated, by external agents, 
whether visible or invisible. Hence we may 
conclude, with Clifford Allbutt, that %ve are not 
in a position to set any limits to the power of 
faith-healing. ‘No limb, no viscus is so far a 
vessel of dishonour as to be wholly outside the 
renewals of the spirit' {Brit. Med. Jour., ut supra, 
p. 1483). 

Litbrature.— O tto Weinreich, Antilce Eeilwngsvnmder, 
Giessen, 1909; P. Fiebig, ‘Antike Wundergeschichten,’ in 
Kleirie Texte, no. 79, Bonn, 1911 ; Carl du Prel, Philos, oj 
Mysticism, tr. Massey, London, 1889 ; M. Hamilton, Incuba- 
tion, London, 1906 ; Worcester-McComb, Religion and 
Medicine, London, 1908, Grenzfragen des JHerven- und Seelen- 
lebens, Wiesbaden, esp. Hefte 22, 28, 33, 39, 43, 45 ; C. Lloyd 
Tuckey, Treatment by Hypnotism and Suggestion^, London, 
1907 ; J . Milne Bramwell, Hypnotism, its History, Practice, 
and Theory % London, 1906; A. Moll, Hypnotism^, London, 
1901 ; A A. Lidbeault, Mude sur le zoomagnStisme, Paris, 
1883 ; R, H. Vincent, The Elements of Hypnotism^ London, 
1897 ; L. Deubner, De Incubatione, Leipzig, 1900 ; E. Rohde, 
Psyche*, Tiibingen, 1907; Brit. Med. Journal for 18th June, 
1910, where the whole subject is discussed by medical men. 

W. F. Cobb. 

FALASHAS.— See Abyssinia, Agaos. 


LL. 

Mushra (D. S. Margoliouth), p. 715. 


When we say that the writer gives his explanation 
in the form of a myth, the question immediately 
rises how far he was conscious of what he was 
doing— that is, how far the writer, who certainly 
did not make the myth out of nothing, was literally 
bound by its very terms, so that his work is simply 
one of statement ; or how far he was capable of 
rationalizing or spiritualizing the myth, or feeling 
that it had significance in the rational and morad 
world, even if he could not use much liberty with 
what was probably a more or less sacred form. 
The various answers which have been given to 
these questions have issued in different readings 
of the whole story. Broadly, these may be illus- 
trated as follows : — 

(1) Gunkel tries to keep strictly within the 
limits of the myth. The one false path is that 
of modernizing. Eden is a garden which is the 
abode of God. Adam and Eve live in it on the 
fruit of the trees. They are in a state of childlike 
innocence, knowing no more than children know. 
That is the state in which God intends to keep 
them, and so they are forbidden to eat of the tree 
of the knowledge of good and evil. This has no- 
thing to do with conscience. To know good from 
evil, or good from bad, means in Hebrew to know 
one thing from another ; it is to have risen from 
the age of childhood to that of reason and experi- 
ence (Dt 2 S 19^, Is 7^*). The tree is quite 
accurately described when it is called the tree of 
knowledge, and the aim of God in forbidding it to 
man is to keep man in his place. He is not to 
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become like God — to enter into His secrets and to 
share His sovereignty. The cunning serpent (who 
in a more primitive form of the myth must have 
been an evil god or demon) reveals God’s purpose, 
and prevails on man to eat the fruit of the tree. 
The result is what he predicted. The eyes of 
Adam and Eve are opened. The shame which 
attends on this is not a sense of sin ; it is a kind 
of knowledge to which childhood could not attain. 
God Himself admits that the disobedience has 
achieved something. ‘ The man is become as one 
of us ’ in V.23 is not ironical. Man has actually 
made something his own which was once ex- 
clusively God’s, and God punishes with His curse 
all who have had part in tne presumptuous action 
— the serpent, the woman, and the man. But 
there is no connexion, rational or moral, between 
the act and the miseries which God inflicts. They 
are the revenge of a jealous God on an impious 
invasion of what He had reserved to Himself ; and 
this invasion and revenge are the mythical ex- 
planation of the miseries. Such an interpretation 
may do justice to the myth used in Gn $, but it 
does not do justice bo that use of it. The author 
of the chapter was himself a modernist, compared 
with the original myth -maker, and it is not 
modernizing but reading in the spirit in which 
the chapter was written if we lift the whole to a 
higher level both of reason and of morality. 

(2) It is a higher level which is reached in Well- 
hausen (Proleg omena*t 306 ff*.). He reads the story 
in connexion with Gn 4 and 11, which tell of the 
invention of the arts, the progress of civilization, 
and the building of the Tower of Babel. This 
whole process is a^ mistake from the beginning : 
man was fatally misled when he first tasted of the 
tree of knowledge. Civilization with all its tri- 
umphs is labour and sorrow ; we build Babylon 
only at the cost of losing Eden. Gn 3 is thus an 
early anticipation of modem moods in which men 
speak of the bankruptcy of science, the strain of 
civilization, the happiness of the simple life. But 
the tragic fact is that the mistake is irreparable. 
Eden is closed against us with cherubim and a 
flaming sword, and we can never get back to the 
idyllic world again. 

(3) It will hardly be questioned that thoughts 
like these were present to the mind of the author, 
but it is not easy to admit that they exhaust his 
meaning. While the knowledge of good and e^ 
is undoubtedly in Hebrew the same thing as know- 
ledge or intelligence simpliciter, its morsS reference 
is not to be denied. It is not identical with con- 
science, or the knowledge of right and wrong, but 
it includes conscience. The Hebrew would not 
say that a person who could not tell right from 
wrong had the knowledge of good and evu. And, 
when we take the story as a whole, and particu- 
larly the account of the temptation of the woman | 
by the serpent, and the judicial examination of | 
the man and the woman by God, marked as both 
are by extraordinary psychological fineness in the 
domain of conscience, it is very difficult to deny 
that the centre of the author’s interest lay here. 
Whatever may have been the original motive of 
the myth, the main concern of the writer who 
uses it in Gn 3 is not the beginnings of science or 
the beginnings of civilization, but the beginnings 
of sin. Of ail human origins the origin of the bad 
conscience is for him the most fateful. It is sin 
which has robbed man of his primal felicity. All 
that is distressing in human experience is m some 
way of a piece with it. The travail of women and 
the toil of men would not be what they are but 
for the judgment it involves. It commits man to 
an exhausting struggle with an ungenial world 
without, and with creeping poisonous thoughts 
within, till he returns to the dust from which he 


was taken. There is no indication in the text 
that the victory will come at last to man’s side. 
Nothing is said but that, as long as there are meii 
and serpents in existence, they will be at war with 
one another. This, of course, is literally true, but 
even for the writer of the chapter (it is suggested) 
this literal truth did not exhaust the meaning. 

With many variations in detail, this is the 
line of interpretation which is followed by most 
students— not from a vicious habit of modernizino- 
but from a conviction that it is what the writer of 
Gn 3 had in his mind. It has the corroboration of 
conscience, nob, of course, in the sense that con- 
science turns the myth into history, but in the 
sense that conscience is directly appealed to in the 
main matter which interests the writer, and can 
only assent to his teaching that disobedience to 
God is that which blights life and works death. 
The chapter does not contain history or dogma, 
but ethical experience expressed in a mythicai 
narrative. It is not the story of the first man, but 
of every man ; and, if the key to its form is to be 
sought in comparative mythology, the key to its 
contents can be found only in the soul. 

It is hardly necessary to inquire into the ante- 
cedents of the myth. While we find in other 
races and religions much that is analogous to 
Eden (see Fall [Ethnic]), to the tree of life, and 
to the streams which water the garden, nothing has 
been discovered analogous to the tree of tlie know- 
ledge of good and evil. There is no parallel in 
Babylonian mythology to the story of the Fall as 
there is to the stories of Creation and the Flood ; 
the Chaldaean Genesis, so far as known, is quite 
defective here. Nor can it be doubted that, if 
such a parallel were found, it would be as much 
inferior as those others, in religious and moral 
respects, to its counterpart in the Hebrew Scrip- 
tures. Neither need we inquire how the writer 
would have conceived the moral history of man to 
take shape had Adam resisted the temptation and 
refused to eat of the forbidden fruit. What he 
has to do is to explain the actual world, with its 
suffering, toil, and death ; but whether or how he 
imagined an alternative world without sin and its 
curse we cannot tell. Probably a mistake is made 
when we try to deduce from the narrative a con- 
ception of man’s original state or nature and 
ascribe it to the writer. In a composition of this 
sort, we must not make the author responsible for 
more than he says. The eating of the fruit of the 
tree of knowledge was forbidden under pain of 
death ; but it is vain to argue from this as to what 
man’s relation to death would have been had he 
refrained from eating. This is a question the 
author does not raise. He starts with death and 
all our woe, as things that in common experience 
are of one piece with the bad conscience ; but, 
although he avails himself of the mythical form 
to represent the idea that disobedience to God 
underlies all the tragedy of human life, the world 
in which we actually live and have our tragic ex- 
periences is the only one which is real to him. 
We cannot build anything on the idea of another 
world in which death did not exist — except as a 
child might, for whom as yet death does not exist. 
To forget this is to treat the mythical element in 
the story as if it were science ; and it is not doubt- 
ful that, when Gn 3 was written, such a view was 
no longer possible, even if it had once been so. 

2. Apocryphal and apocalyptic literature,— 
Apart from Gn 3 there is no distinct reference 
to the Fall in the OT. The garden of Eden is 
mentioned in J1 2®, Ezk 36®® ; Eden the garden of 
God in Ezk 28^® ; and the trees of Eden in Ezk 
319. 18 . 18 . though Ezk 28 has various mytho- 
logical features (including the cherub) which recall 
Gn 3, there is no allusion to the events of this 
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chapter. The margin of the RV is to be preferred 
to the text in the two passages (Hos 6^, Job 3P®) 
in which the sin of Adam is directly recalled. 
But, at a later period, the story of the Fall con- 
centrated upon itself a great deal of attention. 
In Sirach and Wisdom, and still more in the later 
apocalypses known as 2 Esdras and Baruch, it is a 
focus of theological speculation. The poetry of 
Gn 3, its psychology, its sense of the worthless- 
ness of what civilization brings as compared with 
what we have to sacrifice to it, are lost ; nothing 
remains but the interest in sin and death, and in 
their relation to each other. Sir 25^^’ is the earliest 
passage. The writer is reflecting in a disparaging 
tone on various evils which a bad woman may 
bring into her husband’s life, and on this small 
occasion observes ; dirb yvvaiKbs apLaprlas Kal 

Jt’ atiT^y dTTody'ficrKOfiev irdvrcs. This does not mean 
that woman was the cause or origin of sin, but 
that it began with her ; and, as death is the doom 
of sin, we all owe our death to her. There is 
nothing in this akin to a doctrine of original 
sin, though it implies that sin only needed a 
beginning to extend its fatal consequences to all 
mankind. If Sir 25^ might be regarded as merely 
a passing petulance, such as a cynical person might 
still indulge in who did not believe in the Fall at 
all, a much more serious utterance is found in Wis 

2^tt. . 

*K3od created man for immortality (eir’ a^0ap<ritf% and made 
him the image of His own proper nature [reading iSi.6rytTo<s ; 
others al5toTi?ro9— of His own eternity] ; but by the envy of the 
devil death entered into the world, and those who are on his 
side have experience of it.* 

Here the myth has been frankly turned into 
science — ^rationalized as far as the author could 
rationalize it, and made to yield a doctrine of 
human nature. The questions which, as we have 
seen, Gn 3 does not raise are both raised and 
answered here. God, as the author has said in 
the previous chapter (1^®), Mid not make death, 
nor does He delight in the destruction of the living/ 
He did not make man for death, but for immor- 
tality ; this is included in * His own proper nature,’ 
in the likeness of which man was made. This is 
an idea, if not of Greek origin, peculiarly congenial 
to the Greek mind, even when Christianized. The 
serpent has disappeared, and is replaced by the 
devil: the idea of a close connexion between 
the two, whether it be that the devil makes use 
of the reptile, or that the reptile is regarded as an 
incarnation of the devil, first emerging here, be- 
came common (cf. Rev 12* 20*). This, as Gunkel 
observes, may be one of the points at which in the 
last stage oi the myth a return is made to the 
beginning, the serpent having been originally a 
demon or evil god. The author of Wisdom does 
not explain what he means by the envy of the 
serpent ; the idea was variously expanded in later 
haggadic treatment of the Fall, sometimes man, 
with his Paradise and immortal prospect, being 
the object of envy, sometimes God (Bousset, JRelig. 
des Judentums^t 469). The main point is that the 
author finds in Gn 3 an explanation of how a being 
constituted for immortality lost that high destiny, 
and became what we see man to be, 

A deeper and more despairing kind of reflexion 
is found in 2 Esdras. The writer of this apoca- 
lypse, who lived through the terrible events of 
A.D, 70, is a pessimist in a profounder sense than 
the author of Gn 3; but he finds in tfie Fall of 
Adam there recorded the explanation of all the sin 
and misery of the world in ms own age. These are 
universal : 

' In truth there is no man among them that be bom but he 
Hath dealt wickedly : and among them that have lived there is 
none which hath not done amiss ' (885). 

But the purely mythological element disappears 
from his speculations on the origin of all this evil. 


It is connected with Adam certainly, but there is 
no longer either a serpent or a devil in the case. 

* A grain of evil seed was sown in the heart of Adam from the 
beginning, and how much wickedness hath it brought forth unto 
this time 1 and how much shall it yet bring forth till the time of 
threshing come ! ’ (480). 

Who sowed the grain of evil seed in the heart of 
Adam ah initio he does not tell ; hut it originated 
apparently one continuous self -propagating life of 
sin in the world. It is supposed to be in Adam 
before he is tempted, and to he, if not the source, 
the ally of temptation and the cause of the Fall. 

‘For the first Adam, bearing a wicked heart, transgressed 
and was overcome ; and not he only, but all they also that are 
born of him. Thus disease was made permanent ; and the law* 
was in the heart of the people along with the wickedness of the 
root ; so the good departed away, and that which was wicked 
abode still ' 

Man, as he is, has two things in him— the wicked 
heart, which he has inherited from Adam ; and the 
law, which God has mven him as a guide to Him- 
self. This does not solve the problems of theodicy ; 
it only raises them. How can man be responsible 
for his wicked heart if he has inherited it — that is, 
if it belongs to the natural, not to the moral, world ’ 
And how are we to understand the cor malignum, 
the 1^:, in Adam, before he had transgressed at 
all ? What dogmatic theology calls ‘ original sin ’ 
is part of * the sinfulness of that estate whereinto 
man fell,’ but the cor maligmim or malignitas 
radicis is. inherent in Adam before he falls. It is 
part, apparently, of the constitution of his nature 
as he came from the hand of God {ah initio, 2 Es 
4®®). It is not, however, the ultimate origin of 
evil or the idea — which a Jew would not seriously 
have contemplated — of ascribing it to God that 
really distresses the author ; it is the fact that all 
men are involved somehow in the sin and doom of 
the first : 

‘.This is my first and last saying that it had been better that 
the earth had not given thee Adam ; or else, when it had given 
him, to have restrained him from sinning. For what profit is it 
for all that are in this present time to live in heaviness, and after 
death to look for punishment? O ihou Adam, what hast thou 
done? for, though it was thou that sinned, the evil is not fallen 
on thee alone, but upon all of us that come of thee. For what 
profit is it unto us, if there be promised us an immortal time, 
whereas we have done the works that bring death?’ (746(116] ff-). 

Further than this the writer does not go. He 
is depressed by what man is, endures, and has to 
expect ; he is tortured by his sense of the solidarity 
of the race in sin and death ; but, when he tries to 
connect what he sees and feels with Gn 3, as a 
story of the origin of . sin, he is both intellectually 
and morally baffled. He is obliged to assume cw 
initio the very thing he has to explain — ^the exist- 
ence of the cor malignum, or vi^ in Adam ; and 
the moral inequity of allowing Adam’s act to decide 
the destiny of the race is unrelieved. 

The writer of the Apocalypse of Baruch repre- 
sents the same circle of ideas, but probably mels 
less intensely about them, and seeks moral relief by- 
emphasizing individual liberty as against the soli- 
darity of mankind. 

* If Adam did sin first and bring untimely death upon all, yet 
those too who were bom of him each prepared for his own soul 
its future torment, and again each of them chose for himself his 
future glory. . . . ATow est ergo Adam causa, nisi animae suae 
tantum ; nos vero unusquisquefuit animae suae Adam ’ (6415. is). 

The doctrine, ‘ Everyman his own Adam,’ might 
formally be taken as a direct contradiction of that 
expressed in 2 Es hut it is probably not meant., 
to be such. It rather suggests that the ijmplication 
of the race in Adam’s sin and its consequences is 
not so arbitrary as it can be made to appear ; it is 
morally mediated, after all, by the fact that we all 
somehow make Adam’s act our own. We may be 
hopeless and unhappy, but we are not compelled to 
rebel and blaspheme. 

In comparison with these apocryphal books, in 
which real problems of the spiritual life are dis- 
cussed in connexion with Gn 3, it is only necessary 
to mention that the story of the Fall is elaborated 
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in the Book of Jubilees ^nd the Apoc. Mosis 
(71), but in ways that have no new interest for 
thought (Bousset, 411 ; Couard, Die religiosen u, 
sittl Anschauungen der alttesL Apoh^phen u, 
Fseudepigrapherii 113) ; cl also Enoch 69 . 

3. The New Testament.— The ideas which we 
find in the apocryphal books just examined were, 
no doubt, familiar to many Jewish minds^ in NT 
times; but, apart from St, Paul, there is little 
trace of them in the NT itsell In the Synoptic 
Gospels Jesus nowhere alludes to Gn 3; and in 
Jn 8**^ when the devil is described as a murderer 
from the beginning, it is clear from the parallel in 

1 Jn that the allusion is not to Adam’s forfeit- 
ing of life by sin, but to Cain’s killing of Abel. 
In the Apocalypse there are many references to 
Gn 3, but rather to its scenery than to its incidents ; 
the end of history returns to the beginning, and 
JParadise is restored (2^ 22^* with the tree of 
life. The old serpent, who is the devil or Satan, 
is cast down from heaven and chained (12® 20-). 
But there is no speculation or reflexion on the 
Fall. The same may be said of some of the allu- 
sions even in St. Paul. Thus Bo 16®® probably 
borrows its form from a recollection of Gn 3^®. In 

2 Co 11® there may be a reference not only to Gn 3, 
but to an idea current in certain Jewish circles, 
that the serpent seduced Eve to be unfaithful to 
her husband as well as disobedient to God ; so in 
the same chapter (v.^*), where the transformation 
of Satan into an angel of light is also found in 
some Jewish elaborations of the OT story (for both, 
see Schmiedel, ad loc.y and Everling, Die paulm, 
Angelologie u. Ddmonologie, Gottingen, 1888, p, 
58£). But there are two passages in St. Paul 
where more is, or seems to Ibe, based on the OT 
story, and where we seem to be in close connexion 
with the circle of ideas in which the authors of 
Sirach, Wisdom, 2 Esdras, and Baruch move. The 
interest of both is that St. Paul draws in them 
a parallel, which is in other respects a contrast, 
between Adam and Christ. 

(1) In the earlier passage (1 Co 15®^**)> ^ in Wis 
2®**’, death is in view rather than sin ; * As by man 
came death, by man comes also the resurrection of 
the dead. For, as in Adam all die, so also in Christ 
shall all be made alive.’ Adam is the head of the 
old humanity, which (whatever its original consti- 
tution or destiny may have been) is, in point of 
fact, mortal ; this is what it is, and it is so in 
virtue of its connexion with him. Christ is the 
head of the new humanity, which (in spite of the 
mortality due to Adam) is destined at last to tri- 
umph over death ; it is really immortal in virtue 
of its connexion with Him. The fact that in the 
two cases the connexion is quite different in nature 
is disregarded by the Apostle. The connexion with 
Adaru, which involves us in death, is an affair of 
heredity ; we are descended from him in the ordi- 
nary course of nature, and stand where we do, 
liable to death, apart from any choice of our own. 
But the connexion with Christ is not a matter of 
heredity, but of faith ; it is only those who believe 
m Christ that are in Him, and will share His 
triumph over death. There is nothing in the fuller 
reference in vv.'*®"*® which enables us to say more. 
In particular, there is no reference in them to sin. 
What is present to St. Paul’s mind is that the 
creature made of the dust of the ground, the 
MpLtjTTos iK yijs cannot as such be immortal. 

‘ Flesh and blood cannot inherit the Kingdom of 
God,’ not because they are sinful, though that is 
true, but because they are essentially corruptible, 
and the Kingdom is incorruptible. There can he 
no such thing as immortality in nature ; if there 
is to be immortality at all, it must be in anotW 
mode of bein^— not that mode of being with wMch 
we are familiar from our connexion with Adam, 


but that which has been revealed to us in the 
resurrection of Christ. Immortality, in other 
words, is strictly supernatural. A connexion with 
Christ of the kind formed by faith is needed to 
ensure our participation in immortality, just as 
our mortality is sure in virtue of our connexion 
with Adam. It is needed to ensure it; and it 
does. ‘As we have worn the image of the man 
of clay, so shall we wear the image of the heavenly 
man.’ An elevation or transmutation of nature, 
an evolution in which our being rose to a higher 
level, rather than the reversal of a doom, might 
seem to satisfy the terms here employed; but, 
congenial as this might be to a modern mind, it ia 
improbable that it represents St. Paul’s thought. 
Even if we set aside v.®® as a marginal comment 
which interrupts an inspired text, it is shrewdly 
to the purpose, and thoroughly in keeping with 
the other passage in which the Apostle treats of 
the same subject. 

(2) The other passage is Ko 5^*. St. Paul ia 
not dealing here, in the first instance, with im- 
mortality, but with the diKaLoaHtyri $€od ; it is this 
which ia revealed in Christ, and, consequently, 
when he again draws a parallel between the first 
and the second Adam, the emphasis falls not on 
death and life, but on sin and righteousness. Death 
comes, no doubt, in the train of sin, just as grace 
reigns through righteousness unto eternal life, but 
sin and righteousness are here the primary in- 
terests. ‘ As through one man sin entered into the 
world and through sin death, and so death ex- 
tended to all men, for that all sinned * ; so, we 
might suppose the Apostle continuing, by one man 
righteousness entered into the world, and through 
righteousneSvS life ; but we should find it difficult 
to provide the parallel to the clause ‘ for that all 
sinned.’ These last words themselves <f irdvres 
'^/mprov) have been taken very variously, [a) Some 
have ventured to identify Adam and his posterity 
in such a way that his responsibility became im- 
mediately theirs — ^that is, theirs without any action 
on their part which mediated it from him to them. 
As Bengel puts it, * Omnes peccarunt Adamo pec- 
canteJ* This seems to agree with the fact that the 
individual is involved in the moral responsibilities 
of the race, awful as these are, without his consent 
being first asked and obtained ; he is bom partici- 
ant in the guilt and doom of mankind. Whether 
t. Paul would have shrunk from this or not, it 
raises more moral difficulties than it solves. (6) 
Others would make the ijuaprov apply to voluntary 
individual sins. Every man is his own Adam, and 
the author of his own fate. Within whatever 
limits this may be true, to say that it is true abso- 
lutely is to ignore the solidarity of the race in sin 
and its consequences, with which the Apostle is 
specially concerned at this point, (c) The inter- 
pretation which appeals for relief to the doctrine 
of heredity, and assumes that man inherits from 
Adam that which, when it is morally appropriated, 
reveals itself in consciousness as sin, is perhaps not 
unfair to the passage, hut cannot directly appeal 
to anything in it for support. St. Paul is con- 
scious that men are som^ow one in sin ; hut, 
though he knows that only the faith of the in- 
dividual unites him to Christ and makes him a 
partaker in righteousness and life, he never raises 
the question whether there is anything analogous 
to faith — an individual and voluntary appropria- 
tion of the inherited cor malignum, granum mali 
seminUf malignitas radicis, yiQ or however it 
is to he called — ^in virtue of which we are morally 
involved in the responsibilities of the first man. 
While the solidarity of the race in sin and death is 
an immediate datum of experience for him, which 
he connects (without defining how) with the en- 
trance of sin and death into the world through 
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Adam’s disobedience, he gives us no means of con- 
structing a doctrine of man’s original state, or of 
the origin of evil. Adam, as the head of the old 
humanity, and as a foil to Christ the Head of the 
new, is just what we are before we are united to 
Christ by faith — a creature of clay, or of flesh, 
sinful, weak, mortal ; an Adam before the Fall, in 
a state of original righteousness, may seem to be 
logically implied in what St. Paul says of ‘the 
disobedience of the one,’ but is a conception of 
which he makes no use. 

It is quite futile to think that a Pauline doctrine 
of the origin of evil can be deduced from Ho 7^^*. 
There are undoubtedly allusions here to Gn 3, so 
far as the expressions are concerned, but no his- 
torical doctrine can be based on this piece of 
generalized and ideal autobiography. If we say 
that in 1 Co the mortality of man is 

made to depend on his inheritance of Adam’s 
nature, and that in Bo the condemnation of 
man, with all its fatal consequences, is conceived 
as dependent upon his being involved somehow in 
the transgression by Adam of God’s express com- 
mand, we go as far as the Apostle does. He really 
does not transcend theoretically the problems pre- 
sented by 2 Esdras. He makes no use of the 
serpent or the devil in explaining the origin of 
evil. Man is a sinner, all men are sinners, sin is 
in the stock and has been from the beginning ; it 
is deep, virulent, constitutional, no hurt to be 
healed slightly. But St. Paul’s theodicy is not in 
a doctrine of its origin, in the act of Adam or 
otherwise ; it is in his doctrine of redemption. Sin 
in its unity and universality may be taken for 
granted, and it may also be overcome ; but not even 
on the basis of the Bible—OT or NT — will its origin 
ever be explained. 
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Theology y Eng', tr. Edinburgh, 1892 ; R. Smend, Lehrhuch des 
alttest. ReligionsgesehA, Tubingen, 1899 ; A. Bertholet, Bibl. 
Theologie des Tubingen, 1911 ; J. Kbberle, Siinde u. 
Gnade^ Munich, 1906, p. 65 f. ; W. Bousset, Relxg. des J uden- 
tums^^ Berlin, 1906 ; L. Couard, Piereligiosen u. sittl. Anschau- 
imgen der alttest. Apokryphen u, Pseudepigraphen^ Giitersloh, 
1907; F. C. Porter, ‘The Ye^er Hara,' in and Sem. 
Studies t New York, 1901 ; Sanday-Headlam, Romans^ Edin- 
burgh, 1902, pp. 136 and 146 ; the Comm, on Corinthians and 
Romans ; the NT Theologies of Holtzmann 2, Tubingen, 1911, 
Feine, Leipzig, 1910, and Weinel, Tubingen, 1911 ; C. Clemen, 
Christliehe Behre von der Siinde, Gottinjjen, 1897. 

James Denney. 

FALL (Eihnic).— i. ORIGIN OF THE BELIEF.-- 

I. Man’s curiosity regarding the things around him, 
itself the source of numerous Nature-myths, must 
early have been aroused by the condition in which 
he found himself. His speculative faculty had 
caused him to ask questions regarding the origin 
of the world and of mankind, and to these ques- 
tions his cosmogonic and ^ creation myths sup- 
plied answers. Hence it is not surprising that 
he should have sought an explanation of such 
things as appeared to him evils in his lot — hunger, 
his battle with the forces of Nature, the difficulty 
of obtaining food, the existence of disease and 
death, and, so far as his moral faculty had been 
awakened, the opposition of good and evil in him- 
self, the struggle he had to follow the law he felt 
to be ri^ht, or even, perhaps, the customary laws 
of his tribe. These questionings gave rise to in- 
numerable myths, found among many races and at 
all levels of civilization, which suggest as the 
answer that in the distant past something had 
occurred which reduced man to the state in which 
he now found himself, or that some disaster, 
perhaps anterior to his appearance on earth, had 
afiected his destinies, or that some being, hostile 
to man, had injured him physically and morally, 
or that men had gradually deteriorated from some 
earlier existing state of happiness. Such occur- 
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rences may be comprehensively included under the 
title Fall, as used in Christian theology, while the 
stories which embody them are called Fall-myths. 
As a rule, the form and contents of such myths 
have been moulded by man’s experience of the 
things which produced, or which he fancied to 
produce, evil to himself. As breach of tabu, or 
the breaking of divine commands, frequently pro- 
duces evil in the actual life of primitive men, so 
they readily imagined that some such act origin- 
ally introduced all the evils of life. Man’s natural 
conservatism may have made him look askance at 
the introduction of the elements of culture : hence 
the idea that the craving for illicit knowledge on 
the part of some ancestor produced the Fall. Or it 
was put down to an early desire to be as the gods. 
Or man’s sensual cravings were believed to have 
been his ruin, as seen, for example, in myths which 
told how, at first, he had lived without requiring 
to satisfy them. Or woman, being at all times 
regarded as a source of evil, and the subject of a 
variety of sexual tabus, was sometimes held to be 
the cause of man’s undoing. Occasionally, too, 
beings exterior to man are blamed for his fall; 
but, as a rule, he takes the blame upon himself. 
In a few cases, it is some act, generally regarded 
as contemptible, which is supposed to have ruined 
man, as in an Algonquin myth. Goldziher has 
argued {Myth, among the Heb., Eng. tr. 1377, p. 79) 
that hunters and nomadic shepherds look down 
on agricultural races as being slaves to the soil 
in comparison with themselves, the free wanderers ; 
while, where a people is partly nomadic, partly 
agricultural, there is a conviction that * they have 
taken a step towards what is worse, and have sunk 
lower by exchanging pasture for crops.’ In such 
cases, myths arise which tell how the downward 
step was taken, or show how man doomed himself 
to labour on tlie soil in the sweat of his brow ; and 
these myths of a Fall are closely connected with 
others which set forth the dignity of a shepherd 
life. 

This theory, intended to explain the origin of the Fall-story 
in Genesis, hardly applies to it as a whole, since man is already 
in charge of a garden and is not a nomad, while his fall is 
anterior to the curse of tilling the ground. The fom of the 
curse, however, may have been moulded by some lost Fall-myth 
attributing man’s ruin to sigri culture — to the conservative nomad 
a species of illicit knowledge. For some myths which illustrate 
Goldziher’s theory, see ii. a (1). 

2. A difierent conception underlies the myths of 
a Golden Age, especially among the Greeks, whose 
poets praised agriculture ; yet even in them we see 
a trace of the same idea, since man eats of the 
fruits of the earth without labour or tillage. When 
the Golden Age passes away he must eat them 
in the sweat of his brow. The same idea is present 
in those myths (Hindu, etc.) which tell how man 
lived without food, till, having tasted the earth 
or its fruits, he was forced to live upon them and 
labour to produce them. 

3 . Some of these myths have assumed a highly 
poetical form ; on the other hand, even among ad- 
vanced peoples like the Persians, some are exceed- 
ingly crude, and betray their primitive origin. In 
some cases, notably among peoples of a highly 
philosophic cast of mind, as well as with individual 
thinkers, the causes of man’s present condition 
take a profounder form, especially where the doc- 
trine of metempsychosis is made use of. This 
article will consider ( 1 ) myths explaining the pres- 
ence of death and other evils by man’s fault ; ( 2 ) 
myths of a Fall ; (3) myths of^ a Golden Age of 
innocence from which man deteriorated ; (4) myths 
of a lost intercourse between gods and men through 
the growing wickedness of the latter ; (5) myths 
of a Fall in a former existence; ( 6 ) myths of a 
divine Fall. 

It should be observed that the idea of deterioration throug-h 
a divine curse, usually on account of some act of wrong, is quite 
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a usual one in myths. The existence of apes is commonly 
believed in Africa to be due to a curse which turned offending 
men into that shape ; while in K. Zealand, among the Indians 
of Huarochiri, and with the Namaquas, the habife of animals, 
like those of the serpent in GenesiSjare confened ^ the rcs^t 
of a curse or blessing (Shortland, 0 / P* 67; 

FabUs of Yncas, Halduyt Soc., p. 127 ; Hahn, Tmni Goam, 1^1, 
p. 66). Transformation of human beings is, in all mythologies, 
attributed to Divine anger on account of human wrong* 


doing. 

ii. Various mythical expressions of the 
Fall-belief, — i. Myths of the origin of death. — 
The existence of death was one of the clearest 
indications of a serious disorder in human life. 
Ethnological evidence from all parts of the world 
proves that man’s thoughts about death had every- 
where taken much the same form. To man, with 
his intense love of living, death appeared un- 
natural ; hence his firm belief in a life beyond 
the grave, or in the possibility of the renewal of 
life on this earth. The unnaturalness of death 


from the savage point of view is shown by the 
universality of the idea that disease and death 
are due to demonic and magical influences, and 
that if men were never bewitched or killed by 
violence, they would always live on. Death from 
any natural cause is inconceivable. But, if death 
is unnatural, the question arises, How was it 
hrst introduced into the world ? Various mythical 
answers were given, all tending to show that a time 
had been when death did not exist, and in some 
of these we see distinct traces of the idea that its 
coming was due to man’s disobedience or folly. 
Other causes are alleged, 6,g, the wrong delivery 
of a divine message, or a compact between an evil 
being {e,g. Death personified) and the divinities, or 
the malice of an evil being, or the first man’s death ! 
establishing a precedent. Traces of such myths 1 
may be found in some of the higher mythologies, I 
but they are most common among lower races. 
We are here concerned only with those in which 
the origin of death and other evils is due to man’s 
own fault, as in the Hebrew account of the Fall. 

(1) In some cases the fault is marCs stujpidityor 
carelessness^ as the following myths will show. The 
Dog-rib Indians say that after the Thunder-bird 
had made all things, he gave the Indians a large 
arrow which they were to keep with OTeat care. 
But it was lost through the stupidity of the Chip- 
pewas, and the creator was so angry that he left 
the earth for ever, and now men die (Bancroft, Nat, 
EaceSf 1883, iii. 105), A Shawnee myth relates 
that there was a time when men could walk on 
the ocean or restore life to the dead (here death 
already exists, but is vanquished), but they lost 
these privileges through carelessness (Schoolcraft, 
l7id. Tribes, 1857, iv. 255). In Jap. mythology, death 
is introduced because, when the deity Great-Moun- 
tain-Possessor sent his ugly elder daughter as 
wife to the suitor for his younger daughter’s hand, 
he sent her away. Had he not done so, their off- 
spring wo^d have been immortal ; as it is, they 
are as frail as the flowers {Kojiki, xxxviii. 115). 
Where the performance of religious rites according 
to a prescribed ritual is all-important, myths re- 
garding any breach of ritual are sure to arise. 
Among the Maoris such a breach is the cause of 
the entrance of death into the world. When the 
culture-hero Maui was baptized, his father omitted 
part of the Jcarahias, or prayers to the gods. For 
this reason men became mortal. As yet there was 
no death, nor would there ever have been if Maui 
had been able to pass through the body of Hine- 
nui-te-po ; but because of this omission he failed 
and died, and now all men must die (Grey, Foly- 
nesian Myth, , 1857, p. 16). In the Admiralty Island 
vepion, death is due to the fact that a certain 
chieftain’s family could not recognize that his 
spirit, and not his body, which had fallen from a 
tree, was the real man, so that he makes his spirit 


return to the dead body, and thus perish {Anth- 
Topos, iii. [1908] 194 f.). 

(2) In other cases, death results from a quarrel (cf . 
the death of Abel), or from man's wickedness. An 
Eskimo myth relates that two of the first human 
beings quarrelled regarding human immortality. 
The one who advocated men’s dying gained the vic- 
tory; hence arose death (Nansen, Eskimo Life, 1893, 
p. 272). Among the Hare-skin Indians death is 
said to have arisen from a quarrel regarding the pos- 
session of a screech-owl. An old man fled with it, 
but was pursued and killed ; a relative of his killed 
the chief murderer ; he was in turn slain, and thus 
death and war arose (Petitot, Trad, ind,, 1886, 
p. 180). The Aleutians say that formerly men, as 
they grew old, plunged into a lake and renewed their 
youth. But a woman who had a divine lover made 
him angry by her peevish complaints. He killed 
her brother, and so made all men subject to death 
(Farrer, Primitive Manners and Customs, 1878, 
p. 13). In Blackfoot Indian legend also the folly 
of woman introduced death (Grinnell, Blackfoot 
Lodge Tales, 1893), The Caribs, Arawaks, and 
others ascribe death to the fact that the creator, 
finding men so wicked as to try to deprive him 
of life, took away their immortality and gave it 
to skin-casting creatures. A myth current in 
Polynesia relates that the early part of Kangi’s 
reign was a Golden Age, in which death, war, and 
famine were unknown ; but through a quarrel, 
death entered into the world, followed by disease 
and famine, and thus, in spite of Kangi’s inter- 
position, the Golden Age passed away (Gdl, Myths 
and Songs, 1876, p. 286). In an Admiralty Island 
legend an old woman strips off her skin, and thus 
regains her youth ; but one of her sons wishes to 
wed her. In consequence of this evil wish, aggra- 
vated by falsehood, the old woman re-dons her 
skin, and since then death has been in the world 
(Anthropos, iii. [1908] 193). 

(3) More usually death is attributed to man^s 
disobedience, generally through a breach of tabu, 
e,g, eating some forbidden food; and myths of 
this nature have very naturally arisen among 
people who believe that breach of tabu, or eating 
a totem animal or plant, is inevitably followed 
by punishment, especially by the death of the 
tabu-breaker. Wherever such a custom or belief 
existed, it would be easy to found a myth upon 
it as the reason for that puzzle — ^the origin of 
death and other evils, oome of these myths 
may have been influenced by the account of 
the Fall as told by missionaries 5 on the other 
hand, they are so consonant with savage customs 
and methods of thought that they bear marks 
of originality. A Dog-rib Indian myth relates 
that the first man, Tschapiwah, gave his children 
two kinds of fruit, black and white, forbidding 
them to eat the former. They were obedient 
for a time while he was absent to fetch the sun, 
but disobeyed him when he went away a second 
time to obtain the moon. He was angry with 
them, and said that henceforth the earth would 
produce only bad fruit, and men should be subject 
to sickness and death. His family bewailed their 
lot, and he then relented so far as to say that those 
who dreamt certain dreams should have the power 
of curing sickness (Klemm, CuXturgesch,, 1843-52, 
ii. 155). The tabu is often connected with the 
idea that eating the fruit of any strange country 
or people makes one belong to it; hence arise 
myths that mortal men are immortal beings who 
were condemned to earth because they ate of its 
fruits. A Tonga version of such a myth makes 
certain immortsilgods journey from Bolotoo (Hades) 
and land on Tonga, where they ate of its fruits. 
Soon some of them died, and all were condemned 
to live there and people the world with mortals. 
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Hence arose the race of men, subject to decay and 
death (Mariner, Account of the Natives of the tonga 
Islands^, 1818, ii 115). The same idea occurs in 
Sinhalese cosmogony : the immortal beings of the 
fifth period of creative energy ate certain plants, 
and so became subject to mortality and lost the 
power of returning to the heavenly mansions. At 
the same time arose the division of the sexes 
(Forbes-Leslie, Early Baces^ 1866, i. 177). In other 
cases the tabu has nothing to do with eating. The 
Ningpos of Bengal say that once men were for- 
bidden to bathe in a certain pool. Some one did 
so ; hence men became subject to death (Dalton, 
Eth. of Bengal, 1872). There is an Australian myth 
to the effect that the first pair were forbidden to 
go near a tree on which lived a bat, which was not 
to be disturbed. Gathering firewood, the woman 
approached the tree ,* the bat flew away, and death 
arrived (Brough Smyth, Abor, of Viet, 1878, i. 429). 
Elsewhere the disooedience is not connected with 
a tabu. Another Australian myth makes death 
result from men refusing through fear to carry the 
fierce dogs of Buhloo (the Moon) across a creek. 

‘ If you had done what I had asked you,’ said he, 

* you could have died as often as I die, and have 
come to life again as often as I come to life ’ (K. L. 
Parker, Aust Legend, Tales, 1896, p. 8). In Uganda 
it is thought that death was introduced because 
when Kintu, the first man, was sent down from 
heaven, he was told that if he forgot anything he 
was not to return for it, since WarumDe (death 
or disease) would assuredly go with him to earth. 
He forgot millet, and, contrary to his wife’s ad- 
vice, returned for it, with the result predicted 
(Johnston, Uganda Protectorate, 1902, ii. 704). 
The Basutos say that Matoome, the first man, 
came out of the earth with his sister Matoomyan, 
who had a life-preserving medicine. She told him 
to lead their cattle in one direction ; he disobeyed 
her, and she, in a rage, went back into the earth 
with her medicine. Thus death and disease came 
into the world (Campbell, Travels in S, Afr,, 1822, 
i. 306). The following myth was told by a native of 
Tumele (Cent. Africa). Til made men deathless, 
and forbade them to kill the beasts ; they broke 
his command, and were all destroyed save one. 
Til now changed a gazelle into a woman, who bore 
the survivor four children, two white and two 
black. These were also deathless ; but the frog 
complained to Til that it was unfair to make 
harmless animals subject to death, and guilty man 
immortal. Til saw the justice of this, and made 
men subject to old age, sickness, and death {Aus~ 
land, Nov. 4, 1847). In Togo, death is due to the 
petition of a frog, who reached the Supreme Being 
before the dog, who sought that man might live 
again after death {Anthropos, ii. [1907] 203 ; cf. 
iii. [1908] 277) ; and in an Admiralty Island version, 
death comes from the ingratitude of a man who ; 
sought to deceive the tree which had saved him from 
a demon {ib. iii. 194). The Melanesians account for 
death by various myths, one of which turns on an 
act of disobedience on the part of a woman made 
by the divine hero Qat. She was stolen by Mar- 
awa ; Qat urged her to return, but she refused ; 
therefore, while the pair were sleeping, he pulled 
their teeth, shaved their hair, and covered their 
eyes with spiders’ webs so that their sight became 
dim. Thus old age and death became the lot of 
men (Codrington, Melanesians, 1891, p. 266). In 
New Guinea (Mowat), death came upon all men 
because the mother and grandmother of the first 
man who died, instead of obeying his injunction to 
remain until he returned to them as before, went 
in search of him (Beardmore, JAI xix. [1890] 465). 
An American Indian myth reported by the Jesuit 
missionaries in 1634, and apparently quite original, 
has a curious resemblance, to the Greek Pandora 


myth (see below, 2 (3)). After the world had been 
recovered from the Deluge, the divinity Messon gave 
a Montagnais Indian the gift of immortality en- 
closed in a small box, subject to the condition that he 
should not open it ; for, so long as the box remained 
closed, he would be immortal. His curious and 
incredulous wife opened the box to see its con« 
tents. And thus all Indians became subject to 
death. This myth was current in other parts of 
Canada [Belation de la Nouvelle France, 1636) — 
among the Ojibwas in 1857 (Hind, Labrador,, 
1863, 1. 61). 

These myths of the origin of death and kindred 
evils through a ‘Fall’ form the most concrete 
answer to man’s questionings about his evil plight 
— death being taken as typical of evil generally — 
while they approach the series of the more com- 
plete Fall -myths current among many peoples, 
which must now be considered. 

2 , Myths of a Fall. — (1) Some myths of this class 
bear a striking resemblance to the story of Genesis, 
and may have arisen as a result of missionary 
teaching, or through the gradual difiusion of the 
Hebrew story in the same way as Mdrchen have 
been diffused over a wide area. In others, the like- 
ness may simply be due to the colouring of an 
original myth with pigments borrowed from out- 
side sources. Each myth of this kind must be 
judged on its merits, and with a full appreciation 
of the possibility of similar stories arising through 
similar circumstances, surroundings, and psychic 
conditions, in more places than one. Many others 
are undoubtedly original — even a few whicn might 
seem at first sight to be borrowed. Especially is 
this the case where, in many of the myths which 
follow, as in some already referred to, the Fall is 
due to the eating of a forbidden food. This need 
not necessarily have been borrowed from Genesis, 
but shows how emphatically the system of tabus, 
especially with regard to foods, was connected 
with punishments meted out automatically to 
the tabu-breaker, and how naturally all this was 
reflected in myths of the origin of evil. Man 
accounted for the latter by that which appealed 
most easily to his imagination, and of the aa:^er 
of which he had seen many evidences. His Fall 
was a punishment visited on him for break- 
ing a divine tabu. Such a view might easily 
become current among the lowest races, since it is 
found that the creative beings of, e.g,, the Anda- 
manese, Australians, and Bushmen are also moral 
governors, punishing men for breaches of their 
commands. The Batutsi say that the Fall was due 
to Nyinakigwa’s breaking of the divine prohibition 
to tell how, being sterile, she had three children, 
the gifts of the deity Imana {Anthropos, iii. [1908] 
2 IF.). Where it had become customary not to 
eat of certain foods at certain seasons, it would 
be easy to form a myth suggesting that men had 
been told by a higher Being not to do so, and that, 
when they had done so, much evil had resulted. 
Thus the Andamanese, whose remarkable theology, 
according to the best authorities, is independent 
of Christian influence, believe that Puluga, the 
creator, gave the first man, Tomo, various mjunc- 
tions, especially concerning certain trees which 
grew only at one place (Paradise) in the jungle, 
and which he was not to touch at certain seasons — 
during the rains, when Puluga himself visits them 
and partakes. Later, some of Tomo’s descendants 
disobeyed and were severely punished. Others, 
disregarding Puluga’s commands about murder, 
adultery, theft, etc., and becoming more and more 
wicked, were drowned in a deluge. Two men and 
two women survived, and, in revenge, wished to 
kill Puluga, who, telling them that their friends 
had been justly punished, disappeared from the 
earth. But even now these trees are strictly 
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tabu during the rainy season when Puluga visits 
them invisibly, and it is firmly held that, if any 
one dares to tamper with them, a new deluge will 
result (Man, JAI xii. [1882] 164, 166f., 154). Here, 
a native system of fcahus has given rise accidentally 
to a series of myths hearing a certain resemblance 
to the Genesis story, and this may, quite con- 
ceivably, have happened elsewhere. An Australian 
myth, which might easily have become a FaU- 
myth, points to this conclusion. When the divine 
Baiame left the earth, the flowers withered and 
died. Three trees alone were left which none 
dared touch, because Baiame had put his mark 
upon them. When he saw that no one touched 
them, he sent a kind of manna upon the o«.xth 
(K. L. Parker, More AusL Legend, Tales, 1898, 
p. 84). A Fall through breaking a divine tabu 
regarding food or some other divine orders will be 
found in several of the myths which follow. Such 
myths, involving a catastrophe to many, should be 
compared with Mdrchen, in which an individual 
comes to grief through disobedience, i.e. breaking 
a tabu. Here, too, the incident reflects actu^ 
customs. 

A myth, current among the Maidu Indians, 
may possibly owe some of its details to missionary 
teaching. The good world-maker, Ko-do-yam-peh, 
sent man on the earth, where all animals were 
tame and the soil fruitful. He bade him take all 
things freely, but always to bring his food home 
and cook it, never to kindle a fire in the woods. 
But the evil Hel-lo-kai-eh told man to cook his 
game in the woods. He did so, with the result 
that the smoke made the animals wild, as they now 
are ; the ground was changed, and man had only 
roots and worms to eat ; frost, rain, and tempests 
arose ; and death was introduced into the world 
{FLR V. [1882] 118 ff. ; cf. the ‘ Bushman myth,* § 3). 
In Pentecost Island (New Hebrides) a woman, 
become the wife of the sun-god, is violated by the 
moon-god, who enters the tabued precincts of the 
happy land; she is accordingly driven away, and 
bears two children, one black (the son of the sun- 
god) and the other white (the son of the moon-god) ; 
they engage in conflict, and the black son, the 
ancestor of the natives, expels his half-brother, the 
ancestor of all white men {Anthropos, vi. [1911] 
902-905). A kind of dualism runs through all 
American Indian mythology (see Dualism [Ameri- 
can] ; here the evil being acts the part of 
tempter, but the myth, even if some details have 
been borrowed, is in the main original. Similarly 
in a Blackfoot Indian myth, when Napi the creator 
makes the first pair out of clay, death is intro- 
duced through tlie folly of the woman, and all 
later misfortunes arise through disobedience to the 
creator’s laws (Lang, Making of Religion, 1898, p. 
260). Another myth which, according to Leland, 
‘ gives the fall of man from a purely Indian stand- 
point * traces all human evils to that idle loquacity 
which is, above aU other things, most contencmtible 
in Indian eyes. A child was born of an Indian 
girl by the spirit of the mountain. She was bidden 
never to tea her people of his origin. The cluld 
fed them miraculously, and would have made of 
them a mighty nation, but they never ceased to 
ask his mother whence he came, and she told 
them, * It shall be to you exceeding sorrow that ye 
ever inquired.* She and the child disappeared, 
and thus the Indians, who should have been a 

? :eat, became a little people (Leland, Algonquin 
egmds, 1884, p. 257). The dualistic idea 01 the 
origin of evil reappears in a myth current among the 
Khonds of Orissa. Boora Pennu, the god of light, 
had a consort, the Earth-goddess, the source of 
evil. Her jealousy of her husband’s love for his 
creature man caused her to introduce physical 
and moral evil into the world. Such men as 


rejected her influence were deified ; all others were 
condemned to suffering, moral degradation, and 
death (MacPherson, Mem, of Service in India, 1865, 
p. 273). Compare with this the old Mexican belief 
that the Golden Age of Anahiiac came to an end 
through the envy of the god Tezcatlipoca, who 
seduced the daughter of king Huemac, whereupon 
followed a decline in mor^ purity and the de- 
parture of the culture-hero (Juetzalcoatl (Hard- 
wick, Christ and other Masters, 1865-59, pt. iii. 
p. 151). 

Certain Negro and Malagasy myths may be 
due to Christian or Muhammjidan influence ; but 
here again we cannot assert this with certainty, 
and indeed a more ancient source may be appealed 
to. In some of these myths may be seen that 
contract between the nomadic and the agricultural 
life already referred to. Thus in Calabar it is 
told how the first human pair were called to Abasi 
(the Calabar high god) by a bell at meal-times. 
Abasi had strictly forbidden to them both agri- 
culture and the propagation of their kind. Both 
these commands were broken, more especially 
through the woman’s being tempted, by a female 
friend who had been given her, to use the im- 
plements of tillage. Thus man fell and became 
mortal, and his agricultural occupation was his 
curse (Bastian, Geog, und eth, BUder, 1872, p. 191). 
This is also hinted at in a myth from Madagascar. 
The first man was subject to none of the present 
human evils, and was placed in a garden of all 
delights, but forbidden to taste of its fruits or 
drink of its limpid streams or partake of any kind 
of food or drink. His fall was brought about by 
his OTeat enemy, who painted to him the sweetness 
of the apple, the lusciousness of the date, and the 
succulence of the orange. At last he ate, and thus 
brought about his ruin (Baring-Gould, Legends of 
OT Characters, i. 20). In the sequel a pimple ap- 
peared on his leg, and increased till it burst. From 
it emerged a beautiful ^rl, who became through 
him the mother of mankind. The Dahomans and 
the Agni are credited with a belief in a first pair, 
a tree and forbidden fruit, and the temptation of 
the woman by a serpent (Delafosse, VAnth, iv. 
434). Such legends may appear to be due to 
Christian influence, but we must not overlook the 
capacity of myths to diffuse themselves over wide 
areas in long-distant ages ; hence such stories may 
have long ago reached Africa from Semitic sources. 
On the other hand, they may be quite original, 
like the Andamanese myth. Others would ex- 
plain their likeness to the story in Genesis by the 
early presence in Africa of a Semitic element, 
now represented by such a people as the Masai 
(Merker, ZE xxxv. 373), who possess a mythology 
which is said to be in many points similar to the 
narratives in Genesis, but contains no Christian 
elements. Hence it has not been obtained from 
Christian sources, and Merker thinks the Masai 
have preserved these traditions from the time of 
their separation from the Israelites. They hold 
that Paradise resulted from the moistening of the 
sterile earth with the blood of a huge dragon slain 
by God (cf. the Babylonian combat of Tiamat and 
Marduk). The first man was brought down from 
heaven ; his wife came out of the earth. They 
were forbidden to taste the fruit of one of the 
trees of Paradise. The woman was tempted to 
eat by a serpent: she and her husband both 
enjoyed the fruit ; then fear fell on them and, ^ a 
punishment, they were expelled from Paradise. 
We hear nothing of the curse of tilling the soil j 
the Masai are mainly a nomadic people. 

F. Max Muller has found all the elements of the Fall-stoiy in 
Egypt, and thinks the Israelites derived their story thence. 
The myth is yet unpublished, but it is possible that all these 
African myths may also have been derived from it, since we 
know that many* Egyptian customs and beliefs filtered slowly 
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through to the remotest parts of Africa (see the Egyptian 
Golden Age myth, § 3 (5). 

The Madagascar myth of the Fall producing a different sex 
may be compared with the Sinhalese myth, above, ii. i (3). 

(2) The idea of a Fall occurs in various forms in 
the mythologies of several higher races. Among 
the Hindus, who more than any other people have 
brooded over the problem of evil, various reasons 
were alleged to account for man’s evil plight, A 
Fall in a previous existence was, as we shall see, 
a favourite method of accounting for it ; in other 
cases it was regarded as the inevitable consequence 
of the association of the soul with a material ex- 
istence ; again, the doctrine of emanation, as in 
the Gnostic view, suggested a gradual deterioi'a- 
tion, keeping pace with the increasing distance 
of souls from the divine ; while, as in Greek 
mythology, a series of successive world-ages, each 
growing worse than its predecessor, was also 
postulated. 

In the earliest writings (the Vedas) there is no 
FaU-myth ; the story of the incest of Yama and 
Yami (Rigveda) affords no real parallel to the 
Genesis story, as is sometimes supposed, but is 
a crude explanation of origins. In later times the 
more philosophical views occasionally give place to 
a concrete myth, e.g. that of Brahma, identified 
with the first man Manu Svayambhuva, and Sa- 
tarupa, Manu’s wife, the equivalent of the creative 
principle. Siva drcmped from heaven a blossom of 
the sacred vata^ or Indian fig — the bodhidruina, or 
tree of knowledge of Brahman and Buddhist alike. 
Ensnared by its beauty, Brahma gathered it, think- 
ing it would make him immortal and divine. While 
stul exulting in this thought, he was punished by 
being consigned to an abyss of degradation, whence 
he could be freed only after a long term of suffer- 
ing. His wife, adds the myth, had urged him to 
take the blossom, and on their descendants was the 
curse entailed. 

This myth, which has very frequently been 
cited as a parallel to Gn 3^^*, owes nothing to the 
latter, is of late origin, and possibly is derived 
from a Buddhist myth with several variants. One 
form, cited by Hardy {Man. of Bud. j 1864, p, 66), 
tells how the Brahmas who were born into this 
w'orld were happy, and peace reigned every%vhere. 
A peculiar scum arose on the surface of the earth ; 
one of them tasted it, found it palatable, and de- 
voured it greedily. The others followed his ex- 
ample, with the result that the glory of their 
persons faded, and it became necessary to make 
the sun and moon. Their skins grew coarse ; they 
deteriorated morally and physically ; and the world 
became filled with passion and evil. The Tibetan 
form of the myth is similar. Men lived to 60,000 
years, and were invisibly nourished and able to 
rise at will to the heavens. But, through covetous- 
ness and the consequent eating of a honey-sweet 
substance (or herb) produced by the eartn, they 
lost these gifts, became vicious, and were forced 
to practise agriculture for the sake of food (Pallas, 
Eetse, 1771-76, i. 334). In the Nepal version, earth 
is uninhabited, but visited occasionally by the 
dwellers of the heavenly mansions {Abhasvara), 
w^ho were innocent, and androgynous. But desire 
to eat arose in their minds ; they tasted the 
earth, lost the power of return to Abhasvara, 
and had to eat the fruit of the earth for susten- 
ance (Hodgson, Buddhism^ p. 63), The Sinhalese 
version resembles this, hut after eating earth 
for 60,000 years these visitors became covetous. 
Earth lost its sweet taste, and brought forth a 
kind of mushroom of which they ate till it failed 
them. Thus they proceeded from food to food, 
till their spirit nature was lost, and they became 
men, filled with wicked ideas (Upham, Sacred 
Books of Ceylon^ 1833, iii. 166). 


(3) However lightly the Greeks may have esti- 
mated moral evil or veiled it under aesthetic forms, 
they were by no means blind to it, and myth and 
philosophy alike tried to explain its existence. 
The early legend of Prometheus accounts for the 
evils of human life by the fact that the hero, in 
stealing fire from the gods, was trespassing the 
limits set to human knowledge and power by them. 
Hence their resentment. It thus exhibits that 
aspect of many mythologies, seen even in the 
Hebrew, of the gods’ jealousy of men, of men 
becoming their equals, while the idea of man’s 
encroaching on something forbidden is parallel with 
the Semitic Tree of Knowledge and other forbidden 
things. Hesiod (Works and Days, 52 f.) brings 
the story into connexion with that of Pandora, 
fashioned by the gods to bring evil to Prometheus 
and the whole race of men. Within her breast 
were infused falsehood and guile by Hermes, follow- 
ing the counsel of Zeus. She was received by 
Epimetheus, in spite of the warning given him 
by his brother Prometheus. And now evils came 
into the world, because Pandora removed the lid 
from a vessel in which they were contained, and so 
dispersed them among men. In a story mentioned 
by Procius, Prometheus himself had deposited this 
vessel, which he had received from the Satyrs, 
with Epimetheus. Contrary to warning, Pandora 
opened it, thus showing her nature. But accord- 
ing to Philodemus, Epimetheus himself opened it, 
bringing evil and death upon his fellows. Hesiod’s 
intention is to teach that woman is the intermediate 
cause of human ills (cf. Gn 3®). Better had it been 
for man to have remained alone than to have joined 
himself to this Greek Eve, the later creation of the 
gods. A similar duplication of the idea of human 
ills being brought about by rash desire for illicit 
knowledge as well as by woman occurs in the 
myth of the Sirens, who say they will send men 
who listen to them on their way the wiser. For 
they ‘know all things,’ ‘all that will hereafter 
be upon the fruitful earth ’ {Odyssey, xii. 191). The 
close approach of these leading ideas of the Greek 
myth to those of the Semitic story is remarkable ; 
but, in spite of possible points of contact between 
early Greeks and Phoenicians on the one hand, and 
Phoenicians and Hebrews on the other, we need 
not suppose that the two are interdependent or 
have any common source except in the similarity 
of man’s psychic conditions and environments lead- 
ing him to formulate his conception of the world 
on more or less similar lines. What alone seems 
certain is that Greeks and Hebrews, in common 
with some other peoples, believed that the gods 
were jealous of human advancement in culture, 
and that human ills were due to the acquisition 
of such culture and also to female curiosity. The 
wide-spread belief in woman’s power for evil, and 
the sexual tabus resulting from it, are sufficient to 
account for her place in many m;^hs as the direct 
or indirect cause of the Fall. We may here com- 
pare a Delaware legend which tells how, in the 
beginning, men had tails, but for their wickedness 
these were cut off and changed into women, who 
would be a perpetual trouble to man (Hunter, 
Memoirs of a Captivity among the Indians of N. 
America, 1823). 

In the story of Pandora later theological animus may be 
detected. In earlier times she seems to have been a great 
Earth-goddess, mother of all things. The tabued vessel ma,y 
have been suggested by the gra,ve~ptt7ios from which primitive 
Greek belief held that the keres of death and disease fluttered 
forth. See J. E. Harrison, Prolegomena to Greek Mel., 1903, 
p. 284 f. For a comparison of the Semitic and Greek stories, see 
Symonds, Greek Poets, 2nd ser., 1879, p. 116. 

(4) In the Persian sacred writings a myth occurs 
which some think to have been borrowed from 
Jewish sources, while others suggest its influence 
on the Hebrew story. A careful examination of 
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the myth (which, possibly through earlier faulty 
translations, seemed to nave closer resemblance 
to Gn 3 than it really possesses) shows that it may 
have been quite independent in origin, while ft 
need not have exerted any exterior influence. It 
occurs in the BundahUy a work which, in its pre^ 
sent form, dates from the 9th cent., but doubt- 
less enshrines material of a vastly older date. 
There is no reason to suppose that the myth is not 
archaic, and its contents suggest an exceedingly 
primitive view of things. The BundahU describes 
the covenant mafle between Ahura Mazda and Ahri- 
man (after the discovery of the former by the latter, 
towards the end of the first three thousand years) 
that Ahriman’s power should last only nine thou- 
sand years. In the first three thousand Ahriman 
is caused to remain in confusion ; in the second, he 
is triumphant ; in the third and last, he is gradu- 
ally overcome (see Ages op the Woeld [Zoroas- 
trian], vol. |i. p. 205). At the beginning of his trium- 
phant career Ahriman is said to have made a rush 
at the creatures, ‘ springing, like a snake, out of the 
sky down to the earth.* He first destroyed the 
primeval ox, from whose body and seed various 
lants and animals proceeded. Next followed the 
estruction of Gayomart, the archetypal man, 
but from his seed sprang a human pair, Mashya 
and Mashyoi, who existed first, apparently, as 
plants growing out of the earth, and were then 
changed into human form. To them Ahura Mazda 
said : ‘You are man, you are the ancestry of the 
world, and you are created perfect in devotion by 
me ; perform devotedly the duty of the law, think 
good thoughts, speak good words, do good deeds, 
and worship no demons ! * After having washed 
themselves they acknowledged the power of Ahura 
Mazda, but now ‘antagonism rushed into their 
minds,’ so that they were thoroughly corrupted 
and declared the evil spirit to be the creator. 
‘That false speech was spoken through the will 
of the demons, . . . through it they both became 
wicked, and their souls are in hell until the future 
existence.*^ At first they drank only water and 
were clad in herbage ; but after thirty days they 
drank the milk of a goat, expressing their delight 
in it, and by this second false speech enhancmg 
the power of the demons. Thirty days later, they 
slaughtered and ate a sheep, roasting it with fire 
‘extracted by them out of the wood of the lote- 
lum and box -tree, through the guidance of the 
eavenly angels* (and probably by friction). The 
skin of the animal served them for clothes ; later, 
they wore woven garments. They dug iron out 
of the earth, hammering it with a stone, cut down 
wood, and made a shelter from the sun. Their 
gracelessness increased ; the demons became more 
oppressive; and they fell to fighting with each 
other. At the end oi fifty years they were moved 
to desire of each other. A pair of offspring were 
bora to them, but, ‘ owing to tenderness for ofiT- 
spring,’ they devoured them. This ‘tenderness’ 
was taken from them by Ahura Mazda, so that their 
succeeding children remained alive. Here, as in 
the Hebrew and other Fall-stories, advance in cul- 
ture is associated with a lapse from righteousness, 
but temptation is merely hinted at, and we learn 
only by inference that the drinking of milk and 
eating of flesh were forbidden. On the whole, the 
differences are greater than the resemblances, and 
we may have here an original and ancient myth, 
which at a later date may have received some 
colouring from Hebrew sources, but obviously is 
entirely Parsi in its teaching {Bundakiiy chs. i.- 
XV., in West’s Bahlavi Texts, pt. i. SBE v. [1880]). 
In other parts of the BundahU it is clear that 
Ahriman seduces human creatures to evil, rather 
than tha,t the evil comes from within themselves. 
So he fmnounces his intention to the creator ; ‘ I 


will force all thy creatures into disaffection to 
thee and affection for myself ’ {Bund. i. 14), and 
Ahura Mazda says he cannot rest at ease, for he 
must provide protection for his people against the 
seductions of Ahriman, who ‘casts this into the 
thoughts of men, that this religion of Ahura Mazda 
is nought, and it is not necessary to be steadfast 
in it’ (xxviii. 3-5). It is not clear that a taint of 
evil is inherited. At all events, king Yima, sixth 
in descent from Mashya, appears to have lived in 
righteousness ‘ till his glory (or reason) departed ’ 
{Bund, xxxiv. 4) ; when this happened he took a 
she-demon for wife through fear of the demons, 
and gave his sister Yimak to a demon as wife. 
‘From them have originated the tailed ape and 
bear and other species of degeneracy’ (xxiii. 1). 
Yima is the Yama of the Vedas, who committ^ 
incest with his sister Yami, just as, in a later 
Pahlavi text, Yimak pretended to be Yima’s demon- 
wife, and lay with him {SBE xviii. [1882] 419). 
Yima appears in the earlier Iranian writings 
{Vendldady iL) as a righteous king whose reign was 
a time of innocence, without cold, heat, age, dis- 
ease, death, or envy of the daevas, and full of 
prosperity and productiveness {Yasna, ix. ; Ya^t 
XV.). Here, too, it is said his ‘glory’ departed 
through his lie, when he began to delight in 
falsehood {YcUt xix. 34). FirdUsi, in the 10th 
cent., says that the lie consisted in his pretending 
to be a god. Yima is not here the first man, though 
he may in an earlier myth have had that position ; 
this, however, is rendered unlikely by the fact 
that he is through all the sacred writings placed 
in a later generation. Disease and death, too, 
were in the world before his time. He may, there- 
fore, have simply been the ideal righteous king, who 
at last fell, like all other men, through the seduc- 
tions of the daevas. In the earliest writings of all, 
he also bears this righteous character, but is taken 
as an example of apostasy, apparently because he 
sinned through flesh-eating after having lived on 
vegetable food. The interpretation of the passage 
Yasna, xxxii. 8 is much disputed, and Tiele and 
others do not accept this rendering. There is no 
doubt, however, that the Iranians believed the 
earliest state of men to have been one of inno- 
cence and prosperity, when they lived on imper- 
ishable food and were free from the ills of life, 
and that all this came to an end through the 
envy of the daevas, who corrupted men {Yasna, ix., 
xxxii. 5). 

(5) The idea of man’s hapless plight as a punish- 
ment is also suggested in myths which refer it to 
a wrong choice (like the choice of Plato’s pre-exist- 
ent sorus, see § 5) made in the beginning of things. 
The Ashantis trace all their woes to the folly of their 
ancestors. In the beginning there were three white 
and three black men and women, who were told by 
a divinity to choose either a box or a piece of sealed- 
up paper. The blacks chose the box and found in 
it gold., iron, etc. ; while the whites chose the paper, 
which contained wisdom. After their choice the 
blacks worshipped * fetishes ’ instead of their high 
god (Hutton, Koy. to Africa, 1821, p. 320). So the 
Navahos assert that their ancestors chose a richly 
decorated jar which contained rubbish, and hence 
they are now poor and miserable; the Pueblos 
chose a coarse jar full of flocks and herds, and 
now enjoy plenty (Schoolcraft, Indian Tribes, iv. 
90). The Ashanti myth probably existed before 
the appearance of the whites, and would then have 
referred to some other race, to judge by the ana- 
logy of the Navaho story. With both may be 
compared a Tongan and Fijian myth, alleged to 
be archaic, and also to have received its present 
application after contact with Europeans, to the 
effect that the first-born of mankind was disobedi- 
ent to the Creator and grew black, while the second* 
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born, by virtue of a higher obedience, remained 
fair, and was the ancestor of the white race (Hale, 
Exploring Exped., Philadelphia, 1846, p. 177). 

The choice ol a worse object and the obtaining of many 
benefits thereby, on the part of a hero or heroine, and the 
choice of a better object which produces nothing but evil to 
the malicious chooser, is a favourite theme of Mdrehen^ in 
countless forms and in all parts ol the world, civilized and 
savage (cf. § s). 

3. Myths of a Golden A^e. — Combined in some 
cases with the myth of a Fall, and always predi- 
cating man’s earlier innocence and happiness, is 
the legend of a Golden Age, or the more philo- 
sophic idea of a series of recurring world ages. 

(1) Even among the lowest races, especially after 
contact with a higher civilization, such a conception 
is not wanting. The Bushmen tell how once they 
could 'make stone things that flew over rivers’ 
(Lang, Mythf Bit., and Bel., 1899, i. 169), while 
their myth of origins relates that once men and 
animals (who could speak) lived together till men 
made fire, which they had been forbidden to do, 
and so startled the animals that they lost the 
power of speech and fled ever afterwards from 
man’s presence (Stow, Baces ofS. Afr., 1905, p. 130). 
Cf. the Amer. Indian myth, ii. 2 (1), and the idea 
(as in the Prometheus legends) that fire is illicit. 
In Samoa, as elsewhere, we hear of a primitive 
Golden Age when all things could talk. The idea 
of a Golden Age in the past, lost through man’s 
fault, took shape in various ways, but it was more 
immediately suggested by the almost instinctive 
conviction (common to old races as to old indi- 
viduals) that things must once have been better, 
just as men generally hope that things will 
be better in the future. In some cases a people 
dwelling in comparative comfort and plenty in 
some desirable part of the earth, but driven out 
to a less pleasant region by a stronger race, wotdd 
easily shape to themselves a legend of a happier 
state of thmgs long ago, and with each generation 
the mythic happiness of that state would be in- 
creased. All migrations would tend to do the 
same, just as in some cases the dim memory of 
rivers and mountains crossed, joined with the de- 
sire to be buried in one’s native place, suggested 
the idea of the journey of the soul over a perilous 
way to the land of the departed. Occasionally 
the memory of such migrations appears to be mixed 
up with myths of human origins ; men came from 
below the earth or descended from the skies (see 
§ 4). In the latter case the myth usually takes 
the form that men and gods then lived together, 
or that there was intercourse between heaven and 
earth; this ceased through some act of human 
folly (cf. the Tongan myth, ii. i (3)). Finally, the 
idea of the Golden Age majr have been suggested 
to men bjr observing the happiness of the chad, and 
by thinking that «3l men were thus happy in the 
childhood of the race. 

(2) The most typical form of the Golden Age 
myth is the Greek one given by Hesiod in ^ his 
“Ivories and Days (followmg upon, but distinct 
from, his myth of Pandora), where we learn that 
a new race was formed in each of the series of 
successive ages, gradually deteriorating. The first 
age was that of the golden race of men, who were 
prosperous and happy, and passed fromltfe as in 
a sleep. The second was the silver age, in which 
began sorrow ; men could not refrain from injus- 
tice, and refused worship to the gods. The third 
was that of the race of bronze — a race of warriors 
who took away life with their own hands. Then 
came the fourth age, that of the men who fought 
at Thebes and Troy, now in the Isles of the Blest, 
where Kronos reigns; and, lastly, the iron age, 
that of the present, full of toil, wretchedness, and 
corruption. The Attic Cronia, like the Satur- 


nalia, commemorated the fabled Golden Age, while 
both were a kind of harvest festival. According 
to Pindar [Ol. ii. 70), Kronos now reigns in the 
fortunate isles in a species of Golden Age. Among 
the Greek ^ilosophers some trace of this tradition 
is found. Plato, m his Critias (xvi.), teaches that 
the human race started aright, but by gradual 
deterioration and loss of the divine admixture in 
their nature the early promise of mankind was 
broken. It also coloured Roman philosophic 
thought — Cicero, Seneca, and Lucretius asserting 
man’s degeneration from a purer state, while in 
Ovid the Golden Age is connected with the native 
god of agriculture, Saturn, whose festival, the 
Saturnalia, represented that primitive happy state, 
though it is possible that the myth ma;f have 
arisen to explain the festival. Saturn was identi- 
fied with the Greek Kronos, and made the culture- 
hero and teacher of the happy people who owned 
his rule. Ovid’s picture, doubtless, represents cur- 
rent mythic conceptions: it was an age without 
guilt or need of punishment or war; the earth 
produced its fruits without man’s labour; there 
was eternal spring and abundant prosperity. In 
the succeeding ages of silver, brass, and iron, de- 
generacy began until the earth was filled with 
evil and violence, sorrow and toil and pain 
[Metam. bk. i.). To all this, however, there would 
be an end, and the Golden Age would return. 
Hence Virgil’s prophecy : 

* Jam redit et Virgo, redeunt Saturnia regna* iv. 6). 

(3) It has been seen(ii, 2 (4)) that the Iranian Yima 
was king of a Golden Age of innocence, without 
disease or death, though, with the usual inconsist- 
ency of myth, death is already present in the world 
( Yasna, ix.), while this age is later than the time of 
the first man. Yima was directed by Ahura Mazda, 
after the evils of winter came to his territories, to 
make an ‘ enclosure ’ for his people, within which 
no evil things could come. Thither he was to 
bring * the seeds of men and women of the 
greatest, best, and finest on this earth,’ and seeds 
of the finest animals and plants ; they bring forth 
two of their kind every forty years, and enjoy 
uninterrupted happiness [Vendldad, ii.). This 
earthly Paradise somewhat resembles the kingdom 
of Yama in the other world, where he rules ovei 
the souls of the dead, as represented in the Rig- 
veda (x. 14. 1, 2) ; and it is not impossible that 
the Iranian legend may have been coloured by the 
Indian, which is undoubtedly primitive, since the 
conception of the first man as ruler of the kingdom 
of the dead, whither he has first penetrated, is 
certainly early. But it is more likely that an 
earlier Iranian myth which made Yima the first 
to die and his people the souls of the dead who 
followed him had become corrupted in course 
of time into a belief in an enclosure filled with 
more or less supernatural beings (see Darmes- 
teter, SBE iv. p. Ixxv, Introduction’, for an- 
other interpretation, cf. Blest, Abode of the 
[Persian]). 

(4) Confucianism, which holds that man is made 
by nature virtuous, and might easily remain so, 
has its legends of a (Golden Age of virtue and the 
true practice of religion, of innocence and happi- 
ness, without disease or death, which issued in the 
catastrophe of a flood, because, according to the Li 
Ki, men turned away from the Monarch of the uni- 
verse, bent their eyes earthwards, loving sensual- 
ity, desiring knowledge, or, according to Lao-tse, 
to eat, and so became the prey of all miseries and 
addicted to all kinds of crime. Or, according 
to the Shi King (iii. 3. 1), men draw their being 
from heaven, but time and the environment in 
which they live soon produce error and sin. The 
primitive lapse is thus reproduced in the life of 
every man. The Shi King also describes the 
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virttLous and happy reigns of such kings as Wan ; 
while, according to the Shu Kiug (pt. v. bk. 27. 2), 
Khih Yu was the first to produce disorder, which 
spread among the people. But, as this rebel is held | 
to have lived about 2700 B.C., the Chinese Golden 
Age is thus brought within historic^ times. A 
verse sometimes quoted from the Shi King (iii. 
bk. 3, ode 10, 3, Legge’s translation), as proving 
that the Fall was due to a woman who overthrew 
her husband’s wall of virtue, does not refer to a 
primitive fall, but only describes in general terms 
the weakness of even the best of women. 

(5) Some trace of a myth of the Golden Age ap- 
pears in ancient Egyptian reli^on., Maspero says : 

‘ Certain expressions used by Egyptian writers are 
in themselves sufficient to show that the first 
generations of men were supposed to have lived in 
a state of happiness and perfection ’ (Dawn of Civ?, 
1896, p. 158). They recalled the earthly reign 
of Ha in the beginning as a Golden Age long ago 
passed away. Men’s wickedness had been the. 
cause of its ending, and of Ha’s leaving the earth 
and causing the death of its people at the hands of 
a goddess. But with the survivors a compact was 
made that they would no more be destroyed. Men 
looked back to that happy time with loiming, and 
expressed it by the phrase ‘ the times of Ita,’ while 
of anything which was superior of its kind they 
said that its like had not been seen since the days 
of Ra (Maspero, op. cit.; Lenormant, Les Origines, 
1880-84, i. 448). 

Connected with the legend of a Golden Ag-e is the myth of a 
Paradise, not always, however, inhabited by the first human 
air, as in Genesis, but by gods, or supernatural bein^, or 
eathless men. Among the Greeks there is the conception of 
Elysium and the Islands of the Blest, as well as that of the 
Garden of the Hesperides, a home of the gods, in which Hera’s 
golden apples grew on a tree guarded by a dragon which 
Herakles slew, afterwards stealing the fruit. Some have seen 
in the last an echo of Genesis (Lenormant, Origines, i. 94). But 
beyond the seductive beauty of both gardens and the mystic 
tree there is no real parallel : the dragon acts differently from 
the se^nt, and Herakles is unrepresented in Genesis, while 
there is no temptation or * Fall.’ The Hindu sacred Mount 
Mem, with its ^rdens and four rivers, unapproachable by 
sinful man and girded by a dragon, has its counterpart in 
the Iranian Alborsr (Hara-berezaiti), the seat of Mithra, where 
there is no night, darkness, cold, putrefaction, or uncleanness 
(Fast X. 50). A similar garden mountain, moistened by water 
flowing from the fountain of immortality and forming four rivers, 
and guarded by an animal called Kaiming, appears in OWnese 
mythology, and possibly was suggested by Buddhist influence. 
The fabled earthly Paradise is the counterpart in space of what 
the Golden Age is in time. Both are equally remote and usuaUy 
inaccessible. Possibly the idea that Paradise with its Golden 
Age had been lost to men in the past led to the idea that it still 
existed far away, to be reached by adventurous or favoured 
mortals. The idea that gods dwelt with men in the past sug- 
gested the existence of an earthly home of the gods, while it 
doubtless helped to form myths of a Golden Age. That divine 
earthly home perhaps became also the inaccessible Paradise. 

(6) World-ages , — ^Among various races cosmo- 
onic speculation, in the attempt to conceive a 
eginning of things, has imagmed a series of 

world-ages, which in some mytholo^es end each 
in a catastrophe, and are occasionally connected 
(as in Hesiod) with the Golden-Age myth. The 
Hindu world -ages are also connected with the 
theory of a Golden Age and of the gradual de- 
terioration of mankind. In the Krta age all was 

E erfect, men were innocent and happy, they had 
:ee intercourse with the gods, who frequently 
assumed human form and spoke to them of the 
divine world whither they would go. But in the 
next, or Treta, age, men had departed from 
their primal perfection ; in the third, or Dvapara, 
age, doubt and atheism flourished; while in the 
present, or Kali, age, evil of all kinds predominates 
m human life. These four ages are out divisions 
of one in a vast series of cycles through which the 
universe passes, according to Hindu philosophic 
pantheism. Each cycle endures for 12,000 years, 
and, eaeh year is equivalent to 360 ordinary years 
(l^awa of Manu, i. 68-86 ; Vi^u Purdvi,a, hk. L 


cap. 3), Similar beliefs are found in Buddhism, 
while four ages, each terminating with a cata- 
strophe (hut unconnected with a Golden Age), 
were mythically represented in ancient Mexico 
(Clavigero, Hist, of Mexico, 1787, i. 401). With 
these may be compared the Stoic world-years 
(Plutarch, de Orac. Def.) and Plato’s speculations. 
In other cases (c.g. Scandinavian and Persian) four 
great ages include the whole drama of the universe, 
and involve gods rather than men ; both show, 
however, how for an age the gods had peace, and 
assert the coming reign of peace and right (Corpus 
PoeticumBoreale, 1883 ; BundahiS, xxxiv.). A late 
Persian legend tells how Ahura Mazda showed to 
Zarathustra a tree with four branches, of gold, 
silver, steel, and iron, representing four periods 
yet to come — of revelation and its acceptance ; of 
the reigns of two succeeding kings ; and, lastly, of 
the evU sovereignty of the demons. In a variant 
there are seven branches and seven periods. The 
whole is couched in the form of a prophecy, while 
it describes past events ; its form may owe some- 
thing to the Greek myth ; and the age of revelation 
is dimly adumbrated as a true Golden Age (West, 
Pahlavi Texts, i. 192, 198). It is quite distinct 
from the earlier conception of the great ages of 
Iranian mythology. See Ages of the Woeld. 

(7) While these myths of a Golden Age make 
the deterioration of mankind a gradual aftair, 
those others, of the origin of death or of a Fall, 
show how it was produced at one fell stroke, 
though the myths frequently tell how the previous 
condition of man was a Golden Age of peace, 
innocence, and plenty. It should be noted, how- 
ever, especially in connexion with the idea of a 
series of world-ages, which appears also in primi- 
tive mythologies, that, in contradistinction to a 
primitive Golden Age, it is sometimes held that 
various races of men were created and then de- 
stroyed as being unfit for survival, and inadequate 
to their surroundings. The existing race is thus a 
survival of the fittest. We find this in Brahmanic 
myths, in the Quiche Popol Vuh (with the further 
idea that some of the earlier peoples degenerated 
into apes), and among lower races (Lang, op. 
cit. i. 202). This view also resembles a wide- 
spread mythical conception of the ancestora of the 
race being ignorant of the arts and given up 
to various evD practices, e.g. cannibalism, until 
they were taught better hy a god or^ a divine 
culture-hero. The race thus improved instead of 
deteriorating, and an ascent of man is postulated 
(in line with the teaching of modem science) in- 
stead of a descent from better things. The idea 
of Aristotle (Pol. ii. 8) was that men were at first 
on a level of ignorance and darkness ; and that of 
JEschylus, in his version of the Prometheus story, 
that men lived in caves and were wretched till en- 
lightened by Prometheus. The latter may point 
to a Greek myth differing from that of the Golden 
Age, just as in Egypt a myth, contrary to that 
already noticed above (5), told how Osins weaned 
the first people from a condition of bestial savagery. 
In Babylon, according to Berosus, Cannes taught 
men, who till then had lived as beasts, wMle the 
Babylonian epic of Gilgames makes Eabani live 
with beasts as a beast till the sacred prostitute, 
Ukhat, shows him a higher life (cf. Jastrow, Uelig. 
of Bah. and Assyr., Boston, 1898, p. 476 ff.). The 
same people sometimes hold simultaneously the 
most diverse myths — products, in certain cases, of 
different tribes or races which have amalgamated — 
without any thought of their incongruity. Yet 
even in such cases, so long as the divine culture- 
hero remains among the people whom he has 
taught, there is for them a kind of Golden Age. 
Then he takes his departure, promising to return ; 
I but till that time men must live in toil and pain. 
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This was a frequent myth among all branches of 
the American Indian race. 

The Greek myth of Saturn’s reign and the Egyptian of Ea’s 
both postulate the presence of a divine being with men during 
their state of innocence. 

4. Myths of a lost intercourse between gods and 
men. — Analogous to the idea of the divine culture- 
hero dwelling with men for a time in a kind of 
Golden Age is the belief (related to that of a 
Golden Age), found among many races, that at the 
earliest period of human existence there was free 
intercourse between gods and men, heaven and 
earth, either by some method of reaching the sky 
or by men having actually dwelt with the gods. 
This is usually part of a myth explaining the 
origin of man, who, as was sometimes thought, 
came from that glad upper world. Various reasons 
are assigned for that intercourse having ceased ; 
occasionally it is human curiosity, weakness, or 
error which caused this happy state of things to 
end; but it may also arise through ancestor- 
worship, especially where the ancestors worshipped 
have become gods, from whom the people or 
their rulers trace their descent. In Andamanese 
mythology, the high god Puluga lived with men 
tiU they tried to kill him. He answered that 
he was ‘as hard as wood,’ and that if they per- 
sisted in disobeying him he would destroy them 
and the world with them. This is the last occasion 
on which he made himself visible (Man, JAI xii. 
167). Among the Kurnai of S. Australia it is held 
that a great being, Mungan-ngaua, once lived on 
earth and taught them all the arts they know. He 
instituted the Jeraeil (mysteries), but some traitor 
once revealed the secrets of these mysteries to the 
women. Mungan sent fire between heaven and 
earth so that men went mad with fear ; then the 
sea rushed over the earth, drowning all save a few, 
who became ancestors of the Kurnai. Some of 
these were changed into animals. Mungan then 
left the earth and now remains in the sky (Howitt, 
Nat, Tribes of S,E, A 1904, p. 630). Among the 

Negroes of Fernando Po it is held that once there 
was a ladder from heaven to earth by which the 
divine beings descended to men, until cripple 
started to ascend. His mother chased him, and 
the gods, horrified at the sight, and at the pos- 
sible intrusion on their domain, threw down the 
ladder, and have left humanity alone ever since 
(M. H. Kingsley, Trav. in W. Afr., 1897, p. 507). 
The Fantis have a myth which tells how the 
first men lived in a lofty and desirable land, but 
were driven from it to the lower world in order to 
learn humility (Smith, Nouveau Voyage de Gum4e, 
1744, ii. 176). The people of Guiana hold that 
their forefathers once lived happily above the sky. 
But curiosity tempted them to descend to earth 
by means or a rope-ladder and to taste its food. 
One of their number (in one of the variants, a 
woman) stuck in the hole in the sky, thus pre- 
venting all possibility of return. There are several 
rarianto of this mytn, some of which tell of men’s 
longing to return to heaven, and their condemna- 
tion to remain below in spite of their pleading 
(Brett, Legends of B, Guiana, 1880, p. 103 f.). A 
myth of the same kind, found among the Kirghiz, 
is also connected with the earlier Golden Age. On 
the top of Mt. Mustagh - ata is an ancient city 
built in the days of universal happiness. Since 
that time ceased there has been no intercourse 
between its inhabitants, who are still happy, and 
the fallen race of men (Sven Hedin, Through Asia, 
1898, i. 221). Instances of divine beings descend- 
ing to earth and thus losing their immortality 
have already been referred to (ii. 1 (3), 2 (2), Tongan, 
Hindu, Tibetan), and exemplify this conception, 
which is also met with in the myths of various 
tribes of the Algonquin stock. A divine woman, 


for some reason which varies in different myths, 
but which is occasionally said to have been dis- 
obedience or immorality, is banished from heaven 
to earth, and falls on the back of the turtle, who 
then sends another animal to fish up the earth, 
whep she becomes mother of a dualistic pair of 
demi-gods and also of the human race (Brinton, 
American Hero-Myths, 1882, p. 54). 

5. Myths of a Fall in a former existence. — This 
latter notion of a fault committed in a higher state 
leading to banishment to the earth is the basis of 
those myths and beliefs which trace man’s Pall and 
his present miseiy to his wrong-doing in a pre- 
existent state. Metempsychosis, wherever it is 
held in an ethical form, presupposes the idea of a 
Fall. In Hindu belief, the souls which departed 
from the primal essence were condemned to existence 
in the body within a purgatorial world, and each 
life is now conditioned by its conduct in the former. 
The misery of life is thus a direct penalty for the 
primal Fall as well as for the sins of all succeed- 
ing existences (Manu, vi. 77, 78), This idea of 
human life as a purgatory, whether borrowed from 
Egypt or not, appears sporadically in Greek reli- 
gious and philosophic thought. Pythagoras and his 
school postulated the guilt of the soul in a higher 
state as the cause of its separation from the 
divine and its imprisonment in the body, through 
one or several existences (Zeller, Pre-Soc, Phil., 
1881, i. 48), and Empedocles taught that mundane 
existence was the doom of souls hurled earthwards 
from the heaven of which they had proved unworthy. 
This, too, according to Plato, was the Orphic doc- 
trine — the soul expiated in the prison of the body 
the sins it had committed in a previous existence. 
Plato himself, Avhile sometimes teaching the belief 
in a Golden Age, lays stress on pre-existence and 
a Fall in that earlier state, due either to indolence, 
weakness, and perverseness, or to a wrong choice 
of the destinies of life (cf. the Ashanti myth above, 
2 (5) ; Phoedr. 246 ; Mepuh. x. 2. 614). A similar 
doctrine of the Fall appears in Philo and in Origen, 
and has been upheld by later Christian philoso- 
phers, e.g. Miiller in his Christian Doctrine of Sin, 
Eng. tr., 1885 (see Pee-EXISTENCE). 

6. M]^hs of a divine Fall. — ^A more profound 
thought is reached in the occasional myths which 
tell of the Fall of a god. In most of those myths 
concerning the Fall of the first of men they are 
conceived as almost more than human — the first 
man is sometimes a creator, or, when he dies, he 
becomes king of the dead. It has been seen, too, 
how immortal gods lose their immortality and be- 
come the first of men through descending to earth 
and eating its fruits (see ii. i (3), 2 (2)). Wherever 
dualism prevails (and it runs like a coloured thread 
through the stuft* of most mythologies), the divini- 
ties are usually subject to the attack of evil beings 
— titans, giants, wicked divinities, serpents, etc. 
—and are frequently defeated by them. Though 
this defeat is not, strictly speaking, a Fall, yet it 
shows a strain of weakness in the gods, such as is 
also adumbrated in the thought of an immutable 
fate to which the gods must be subject, e.g. the 
divinities of Scandinavia could not avert the death 
of Balder. Again, that strain of weakness is seen 
in the idea, so prominent in Zoroastrianism, and 
which occurs even in savage mythologies, that the 
works of the good creator, and especially man, are 
subject to, and frequently overcome by, the attacks 
and wiles of the wicked, divinity. Where myths 
of a divine Fall exist, they occasionally show how 
it aftected for the worse the lot of man. In a 
Hindu example, Brahma was seized with a guilty 
passion for his daughter Sarasvati, which he could 
not resist, and, pursued by the reproaches of his 
creatures, he quitted the body which he had soiled ; 
or, according to a legend in the Pnranas, being 
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proud of Ms works and wishing to make himself 
equal with the supreme Being, he was sunk by him 
in matter, followed hy all his creatures (B. Con- 
stant, De la B&Ugion, iv. 116, 117). A genuine 
ancient Mexican myth relates that Quetzalcoatl, 
Tezcatlipoca, and their brethren were gods in 
heaven and passed their time in a rose-garden 
until they began plucking roses from the great 
rose-tree in the centre of the garden. Thereupon 
Tonaco-tecutli, in his anger at their action, hurled 
them to earth, where they lived as mortals (Brin- 
ton, Amer, Sero-MythSi p. 95). Two curious 
Scandinavian myths in the Edda, both ancient, 
and the first of them certainly dating from heathen 
times, suggest a fall of the gods. In the Voltcspd 
we read, ‘The ^sir met on Ida’s plain: They 
altar-steads and temples high constructed. Their 
strength thw proved. All things tried. Furnaces 
established. Precious things forged ; Formed tongs, 
and fabricated tools ; At tables played at home ; 
Joyous th^ were ; To them was naught the want 
of gold, Until there came Thurs-maidens three. 
All powerful from Jotunheim.’ There is here a 
suggested weakening of the gods and an end of 
their happy state on Ida’s plain, through the seduc- 
tions of these female giants, just as the seductive 
Pandora brought evil upon men (Thorpe, Edda of 
Smmundf 1866, *V6lusp4,’ stanzas 7 and 8). The 
other myth, which occurs in ‘BraM’s telling,* relates 
how Loki was seized by an eagle (a Mant in that 
shape) who would not let him go till he took oath 
to bring to him I5unn, guardian of the gods’ 
apples of immortality, out of Asgard. Loki agreed, 
and lured I?iunn into a wood under pretence of 
comparing her apples with others which he had 
found. There she was seized by the giant, who 
fled with her. Loki would have been punished 
by the sorrowful gods had he not agreed to go 
and seek her in Jdtunheim. Thence he brought 
her, pursued by the giant, who was slain by the 
gods (Dasent’s translation of Edda^ p. 86). The 
seduction of the goddess is involuntary on her 
part, but the story resembles Loki’s final revolt 
against the gods, of whom he was one, as a result 
of the giant nature which was in part his. 

A war between two classes of supernatural 
beings, and the utter ruin and banishment of one 
of them to a lower state, is the subject of various 
myths — Greek, gods and Titans; Scandinavian, 
gods and giants; Hindu, gods and demons, etc. 
(for other examples, see Baring-Gould, Legends 
of OT Char., i. 5f.). Some such idea, connected 
with that of a fall of higher powers, underlies the 
vague statements in the Bible regarding the fall 
of the angels, so much developed in Rabbinical and 
Muhammadan lore (cl Book of Enoch), while it 
forms a central doctrine in various Gnostic systems 
and in Manichseism. 

The Eall and the Flood. — In some cases 
peoples who have a myth of the Fall have also a 
jDeluge-myth. Sometimes this is directly brought 
into connexion with the Fall as its punishment ; in 
other cases it is a separate event, usually resulting 
as the punishment of further human wickedness. 
Or, again, it is merely a catastrophe ending one or 
more of the successive world-ages. In some myths 
all human beings are swept away and a new race 
is formed ; in others, a few survive who re-people 
the earth. Andamanese myths are examples of a 
flood as a direct punishment of a Fall (see ii. 2). 
The Caribs also say that men at first lived in 
happiness and to a great age, until they became 
wicked and a flood came and swept them away 
(de la Borde, Beise zu den Caraihen, 1684, i 380). 
See Deluge ; Baring-Gould, Legends of OT Char, 

i. 116-133 ; Lenormant, Les OHgims, p. 382 f . 

iii. COMPARATIYF STUDY OF FALD-MTTKS.--- 
I. With few exceptions, the surveys of Fall- 


myths have been uncritical. Anxiety to prove 
the truth of the Biblical story of the Fall has 
led several writers to find echoes of it in myths 
and legends from all parts of the world. It was 
enough for such apologists to discover a myth of 
a tree, or a serpent, or of both together, or of a 
woman and a serpent, to see in it a corruption of 
the Hebrew story, which they suppose to have 
once been common to all races of mankind. But 
wherever tree - worship, or serpent -worship, or 
totemism has prevailed, such myths are inevitable, 
and it is far from unlikely that all these and 
other elements were laid under contribution in 
the gradual formation of the Hebrew myth. But 
myths involving any or all of these elements need 
not have any connexion with it. Examples of 
such forcing of myths into a connexion with 
Genesis are the Greek story of Eurydice bitten 
to death by a serpent; the similar Hindu story 
of Pramadvara’s death and her recovery by her 
lover Ruru, as told in the MahSbharata; the 
Mexican myth, also represented in hieroglyphic 
pictures, of the mother of mankind attended by 
a huge serpent ; the Babylonian myth of the con- 
flict of Tiamat and Marduk ; the Egyptian myth 
of the conflict of Typhon and Osiris; the Hindu 
tales of divinities, such as Krsna, striving with, 
and overcoming, monstrous serpents ; or of Indra, 
victor over the serpent Ahi ; the Greek legends of 
Amollo and the python, or of the dragon slain by 
Minerva ; Mexican stories of a huge serpent slain 
by Tezcatlipoca; the Scandinavian myth of the 
Midgard serpent, offspring of Loki, overcome by 
Thor. All these are held by such apoloMsts as 
Deane ( Worship of the Serpent^, 1833) and Faber 
{Horae Mosaicce^, 1818, i.) to be pagan versions, 
derived from a distorted reminiscence of primitive 
history, of the temptation of the woman by the 
serpent, and of the overcoming of the tempter by 
a promised Deliverer. On the other hand, Doane 
{Mhle Myths and their Parallels*, 1882) and 
HigMns {AnacalypsiSi 1878) throw discredit on 
the Biblical narrative by the existence of these 
stories. Both methods are equally uncritical. 

2. Again, a Babylonian cylinder showing a 
horned man and a woman sitting on either side 
of a tree and plucking its fruits, while a serpent 
is seen behind the woman ; a bas-relief from Rome 
representing two persons standing near a tree en- 
circled by a serpent ; a painted vase from Cyprus, 
of Phoenician provenance, with a tree from whose 
branches hang bunches of fruit which a serpent 
is in the act of taking — are sometimes cited as 
witnessing to the existence of a myth, akin to 
the Hebrew, in the lands where they have been 
found, or, at least, to the diffusion westwards of 
a Semitic story of the Fall (see Delitzsch, Bahel 
und Bihel, 1905, p. 37; Lenormant, op. cit. i. 
106). 

3 . The serpent in m 3 rthoIogy. — ^It is certainly a 
striking fact that the serpent or a fabled dragon 
should so universally be chosen as the symbol of 
evil, physical or moral. The explanation is pro- 
bably to be found not in distortions of the story 
of a primitive temptation and Fall, but in the fact 
that the serpent or other reptiles, and possibly 
occasional survivals of extinct monsters, must 
have struck early man everywhere with terror 
or aroused his amazement. In many mythologies, 
Vedic, Amer. Indian, etc., the serpent is the guar- 
dian of the waters. We may see m this a memory 
of the time when such creatures — pre-historic mon- 
sters or large serpents — ^lived in or near the waters 
and levied a toll on human life, especially from 
those who came to draw water. Stories of their 
destruction would easily attach themselves to the 
mythic cycles of this or the other god, and gradu- 
ally assume a more ethical form, until a mythic 
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serpent or dragon became the symbol of darkness 
or evil (as in the myths referred to above), or else- 
where remained the enemy of man, keeping back 
the most valuable treasure, water, from him. The 
mysterious, uncanny, and demoniac nature of the 
serpent would easily make it the vehicle of man’s 
mythic fancies, sometimes his fabled enemy, but 
also possessor of a higher wisdom and occasionally 
man’s friend — a character which the serpent of 
Genesis may have had in the earlier forms of the 
story (see Barton, Sem, Origins, 1902, p. 93). On 
the other hand, the myths which speak of women 
overcome by a serpent are not to be confused 
with the Biblical story in its present form — of 
a woman tempted by a serpent to evil. The 
latter, however, may have some connexion with 
a whole series of myths and Mdrcken in which 
the serpent has a mysterious relation to woman — 
her lover, seducer, or husband. These stories 
arose from the general animistic and totemistic 
idea that men and beasts had much in common, 
and that there was a time when their qualities 
were identical. But the persistent appearance of 
the serpent rather than other animals in such 
stories may have some other significance besides, 
and, taken in connexion with a series of myths show- 
ing that menstruation originated from woman’s 
having been bitten by a snake, that significance 
is possibly phallic. 

Oh. Schoebel, in Le M ythe de la femme et du serpent, 1876, 
geeks to show that the story of Genesis and its supposed cor- 
relates referred to above have a phallic significance. As soon 
as man, until then bi-sexual, became two, male and female, the 
sexual act was committed after having been forbidden. By it, 
man thought to put himself on a level with the creator and to 
equal his creative power bjr the force of the flesh. This failed ; 
hence his shame and also his punishment. 

Literature. — Most writers on the subject have written either 
from the apologetic or from the destructive standpoint — ^to prove 
or ^sprove tne truth of Genesis. Their studies are unsatis- 
factory and forced. In the best commentaries on Genesis some 
parallels are usually cited, but frequently these are exaggerated, 
especially that from the Bundahih, where it is doubtful whether 
the demon had the form of a serpent, as is asserted. The 
reader may be referred to Kalisch’s, Dillmann’s, and Driver’s 
Comm, on Genesis : C. Geikie, Hours vrith the Bible, Lond. 
1881, vol. i. ch. 2 ; S. Baring-Gould, Legends of OT Characters, 
do. 1871, vol. i. ch. 4 ; F. Lenormant, Les Origines de Phis- 
toire, Paris, 1880, vol. i. ch. 2 ; B. Constant, De la Religion, do. 
1824, vol. iv. ; C. Hardwick, Christ and Other Masters, Camb. 
1855-1868 ; F. R. Tennant, Sources of the Doctrines of the Fall 
and Original Sin, do. 1903, ch. 2 ; cf, also the other authorities 
cited in the article. J. A. MacCtJLLOCH. 

FALL (Muslim).— The Fall {huhut) of Adam 
and his wife from Paradise is repeatedly epitomized 
in the Qur’an (ii. 33-36, vii. 18-24, xx. 115-121), 
with slight variations. The temptation is ascribed 
to Ihlis ([D]iaholos, the D being mistaken for the 
Syriac sign of the genitive), determined to injure 
Adam, before whom he had declined to prostrate 
himself when commanded to do so. Adam, in- 
tended by God to be His deputy on earth, is told 
that he and his wife are to dwell in the Garden, 
and eat thereof where they will, only not to ap- 
proach one tree, * lest they he wrongdoers ’ ; they 
are also warned that Satan is their enemy, who 
will try to drive them out of the Garden. Satan, 
whose purpose was * to reveal to them that naked- 
ness of theirs which was concealed from them,’ 
offers to show them a tree of perpetuity and un- 
ending sovereignty, assures them that they have 
been forbidden to eat of it only lest they might 
become angels or immortal, and swears that he is 
their true friend. They eat, their nakedness ap- 
p^ears, and they begin to stitch leaves from the 
Garden to cover themselves. Upbraided by God, 
they implore forgiveness, but are told to descend, 
enemies of each other. 

The hints which the Qur’an contains were 
amplified by the Muslims from the Jewish and 
Christian records and their own fancies. In the 


chronicle of Tabari (f A.H. 310== A.D. 922) the name 
of Eve {ffatvwd) is introduced, and the serpent 
(originally a quadruped, ^ not unlike a camel) is 
employed to carry Iblis in its mouth and so elude 
the guardians of Paradise, who would not have 
admitted^ him. It is also Eve who first experi- 
ments with the fruit, and, finding it harmless, 
persuades Adam to eat. There are thus four per- 
sons involved in the story — ^Adam, Eve, Iblis, and 
the serpent (who loses his legs in consequence of 
his service to Iblis). The four, when thrown down 
from the Gpden,_fall in different places: Adam 
somewhere in India, either on a mountain called 
Wasim near a valley called Bahil between Dahnai 
and Mandal, or in Ceylon on a mountain callea 
Budh (for which most authorities [e.g. Mas’udi, ed. 
Barbier de Meynard, 1861, i. 60 ; Muqaddasi, ed. 
de Goeje, 1877, p. 13] substitute Kahiin) ; Eve at 
J eddab ; Iblis at Maisan or Abolla ; and the snake 
at Isfahan or Sijistan (Damiri, Zoological Dio- 
tionary, Cairo, 1309, s,v, ‘JJayyah’). Adam’s 
footprint, 70 cubits long, was shown on the 
mountain in Ceylon ; the other foot landed in the 
sea at two or three days’ distance (I bn BJior- 
dadbeh, ed. de Goeje, 1889, p. 64). At first Adam 
was so taU that, standing on the earth, he could 
hear the singing of the angels in heaven, but his 
height was afterwards reduced. He brought down 
with him various leaves of the Garden, which 
account for the perfumes of Ceylon ; and, accord- 
ing to Mas'udi, a sheaf of wheat and branches of 
some thirty fruit-trees. He and Eve met at ’Arafat, 
and this event is commemorated by some other local 
names connected with the Meccan pilgrimage. 

The Fall is of far less consequence in Muslim 
theology than in Christian, because the former— 
which employs it to account for weeds, the anti- 
pathy to snalces, and the troubles of menstruation 
and child- bed — does not use it to account for death ; 
indeed, it infers from the words of the Qur’an that 
man had not been created immortal, whence Satan 
could tempt Eve by a promise of immortality. 
Besides this, Adam is invested with the character 
of Prophet, whence he himself makes good the 
consequences of the Fall. But a question which 
gives rise to considerable discussion is the relation 
of the Garden whence Adam was expelled to the 
Garden which is promised to Believers. The vari- 
ous opinions held on this subject, with the argu- 
ments in support of them, are collected in the 
Eschatology of Ibn Qayyim al-Jauziyyah (f A.H. 
761 = A. D. 1350; Works, 1325, i. 43-80), who shows 
that the founders of legal as well as theological 
schools have expressed themselves on it. Those 
who (Allowing the example of Ihn Qutaibah [t 276]) 
are content to supplement the Qnr’anic texts from 
the OT naturally hold that the scene of the Fall is 
some place on the earth ; and the name ‘ Eden ’ 
is identified by them with 'Adan, or Aden, in 
Yemen. But this word is certainly used of heaven 
in the Qur’an (xix. 62, etc. ) ; and, if the Qur’anic 
texts alone he considered, the result appears to be 
a drawn battle ; it is certain that, according to the 
suras, Adam was created on and for the earth, and 
that the Garden whence he fell is the Garden 
which is promised to Believers. The suggestion 
that Adam, though created on earth, had been, 
like the Prophet, taken up into heaven, was, in- 
deed, made, but found few supporters ; for such a 
miracle could scarcely pass unnoticed. 

Muslim writers ordinarily assume acquaintance 
with certain parts of the story which are not found 
in the Qur’an, especially the name Em (meaning 
in Arabic * black, ^ just as Adam means * red ’), and 
her causing the Fall and expulsion from Paradise 

1 According to Jewish Midrashic literature, the serpent^f the 
Garden originally, had feet (Gray, XIV Cong, intemat. des 
orientalistes, L [19961 186). 
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{Alf Lailah, ed. Macnaghten, 1839, i. 7, tr. Payne, 
1882-84, i. 7). Familiarity with the story of the 
sen)ent is often assumed also {e.g» Damiri, s.v. 
* y^yyah’). 
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FAMILY (Primitive). — I. Rudimentary forms 
of family life among lower animals. — Traces of the 
grouping, more or less permanent, of parents and 
offspring usually understood the term * family ’ 
are found among the lower animals ; among birds, 
companionship of male and female after pairing, 
the sharing of labour in building the nest, of in- 
cubation, and of the care of the young while they 
are unable to look after themselves, present close 
analogies to the essential functions of the human 
family. On the other hand, among some mammals, 
especially the carnivora, the protection which the 
family organization would demand from the male 
is lacking, and the offspring sometimes become, or 
would become but for the protection of the mother, 
the prey of the male. The quadrumana, especially 
the anthropoids, in the relation of the parents to 
one another and to their young, seem to approach 
more nearly to the human type. It is recorded of 
the gorillas that they move about in bands consist- 
ing of females and one male, while the male builds 
a nest for the female and sleeps at the foot of the 
tree to protect her and the young at night. The 
chimpanzee is said to act in the same manner, and 
the evidence (Wallace, Malay Archipelago^ London, 
1869, i. 93) points in the same direction in the case 
of the orang-utan. 

The essential features which make it possible to 
speak of family life among the lower animals are 
the provision for the needs of the female and the 
protection of both the female and the young, by 
which the family becomes an organization directed 
towards the preservation of the species. The human 
family is organized upon the same basis, the chief 
difference being its neater permanence, due in the 
first instance to the longer period during which the 
children require the care and protection of their 
parents. 

2 . Functions of man and woman as members of 
family group. — (a) Man . — Subject to certain quali- 
fications, it may be said that among primitive races 
the functions of the senior members of the family 
are clearly recognized. The duties of the male are 
to protect the female, to supply her with a habita- 
tion, and to provide food, sometimes by agricultural 
labour, more often by the chase. Instances may 
be quoted of the views of primitive peoples on these 
points. 

The Patwin of California held strongly that it was the duty of 
the father to support his famiW (Powers, * Tribes of Oalifomia,’ 
CoTvtributio'm to JSf. Arnsr. MhnoUgy^ Washington, 1877, iii. 
222). Among the Iroquois, during the first year of marriage, 
the products of a man’s hunting belonged entirely to his wife, 
and subsequently were shared equally with her (Heriot, Travels 
through the Canadas^ London, 1807, n. 888). Admiral Pitzroy 
(Voyages of the Adventure and Beagle^ London, 1889, ii. 182) 
records that among the Fuegians a youth who desired to marry 
must show that he was capable of supporting a wife by hunting 
and fishing. Among the Botocudos, girls were married at a 
very early age, but after marriage remained with their father 
until nubile j the husband, however, was required to support 
hia wife (J. von Tschudi, Reisen durch Sudamerikat Leipzig, 


Hindu (J. Jolly), p. 737. 

Japanese (T. H ARAB A), p. 740. 

Jewish {I. Abrahams), p. 741. 

Muslim (Carra be Vaux), p. 742. 

Persian (L. H. Gray), p. 744. 

Roman (J. B. Carter), p. 746. 

Slavic. — See ‘Teutonic.’ 

Teutonic and Balto-Slavic (0. Schrader), 
p, 749. 

1866-69, ii. 283). Among the Kurnai, a man was required to 
support his family with the assistance of his wife (Howitt-Piaon, 
Kamilaroi and Kuma% Melbourne, 1880, p. 206). In Samoa 
it was considered the duty of a man to support and protect his 
wife, and the duty of the wife to obey her husband and to wait 
upon him and upon any visitors (Brown, Polynesians and 
Melanesians, London, 1910, p. 43). Im Thurn records that 
among the Indians of British Guiana a man must show that he 
could do a day’s work and support a family before he was 
allowed to marry (Indians of Guiana, London, 1883, p. 221). 
Prowess in fighting as well as in hunting was also required. 
The head-hunting JDayaks of Borneo, as well as the N%as, make 
marriage depend upon the number of heads taken by the aspirant 
(Bock, Headhunters of Borneo, London, 1881, p. 216 ; Dalton, 
Descrip. Ethnol. of Bengal, Calcutta, 1872, p. 40). Among the 
Kafirs and Bechuana of S. Africa, the bridegroom elect must 
have killed a rhinoceros (Livingstone, Miss. Travels and Re- 
searches in S. Africa, London, 1857, p. 147). In Burma, failure 
to support constituted a ground tor divorce (Fytche, Burma 
Past and Present, London, 1878, ii- 73). The obligation to con- 
tribute to the support of a wife was even continued after the 
marriage had been dissolved ; and, when the husband died, the 
duty of supporting her devolved on the husband’s relatives, 

(6) Woman . — ^The provision towards the support 
of his wife and family made by the male parent 
naturally varied according to the character of the 
community. Where the staple of life was obtained 
by hunting and fishing, the provision of food fell 
largely to the father ; and among pastoral peoples 
the care of the flocks and herds was also his duty. 
Apiculture originally fell to the lot of the woman, 
as is still the case among the majority of the Bantu 
peoples of Africa. In Melanesia^ where both men 
and women work in the plantations, the duties of 
each sex are strictly defined. The woman was also 
responsible for such domestic duties as the collect- 
ing of fuel, the cooking, the making of pots, weav- 
ing, and the care of the children. The position of 
the woman varied, from the almost complete sub- 
jection to her husband of the Australian gin to 
the supreme authority of the woman in the long 
house of the Senecas. The customs attendant on 
exogamy and the tracing of descent through the 
mothers tended to place restrictions upon the power 
of the husband, while vesting it in the woman’s 
male relatives ; but even in the exogamous and 
matrilineal societies of Melanesia the husband and 
father was supreme in authority in his own house- 
hold, and the wife’s authority, so far as dependent 
on status, did not exist. In Africa, among the 
Bantu races, even where, as is still largely the case, 
matrUineal descent prevailed, the authority of the 
husband and father was paramount except in cer- 
tain matters, in which traces of the authority of 
the kin remained. Among the Baganda, for in 
stance, the wife’s kin hold the husband responsibU 
for negligence in the event of the wife’s adultery. 

(c) udation to children , — ^The early care of th' 
children naturally devolved upon the mother, but, 
in the case of the boys, after infancy they passed 
from her tutelage. Among the Australian tribes, 
boys were under the care of their father ; but in a 
matrilineal society of primitive type the claims of 
the kin cause them to pass to the care of their 
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maternal uncle, who is also sometimes responsible 
for their preparation for initiation. In the Torres 
Straits this claim is also to some extent recognized 
in the case of girls ; when the time arrives for their 
initiation, they are handed over to their maternal 
aunts for instruction and preparation (Haddon, 
Head-Hunters^ London, 1901, p. 135). As a rule, 
however, the children live with their parents until 
their marriage ; or, in the ease of boys and where 
the institution of a men*s house is recognized, until 
their initiation, or attainment to the age of 
puberty. ^ 

3 . The dwellingf-place and the family. — One of 
the urgent needs of human existence is some form 
of shelter against the inclemency of the weather. 
The dwelling-place, as the centre which, through 
early habit and by custom, has come to be recog- 
nized as the gathering place for those who are 
closely connected by birth, has played an import- 
ant part in the development of the family and of 
the acknowledgment of the common obligations and 
privileges it entails. In the early stages of human 
society, a camp-fire, with at most a screen of boughs 
or some natural hollows in the lee of the rock as a 
shelter against the wind, served to give warmth 
and protection to a mother, her children, and their 
male protector. As the group increased in num- 
bers by the birth of children and the accession of 
husbands for the daughters, owing to the desire 
for companionship and the protection of contiguity, 
the tendency would at first oe to enlarge the shelter 
rather than for the group to split into a number of 
smaller groups, each with a shelter of its own. 

The Eock Veddas of Ceylon, who live in caves and rock- 
shelters, and in this respect present a parallel to the Palaeolithic 
inhabitants of the Madelenian epoch of Europe, are an example 
of a people at an early stage in the development of the commti^ 
house inhabited by the members of one family or km. The 
Veddas reckon descent through the mother, and the husband 
on marriage joins his wife's family group, of which the head is 
his maternal uncle, his wife being his cousin. Each gr(mp, con- 
sisting of husband, wife, daughters, and daughters’ husbands, is 
recognized as the owner of a cave. Within the .cave, however, 
each of the smaller groups within the kin group, t.e. the mmilies, 
has a fire of its own, around which the members sit at m^t. 
No family ever usurps the place of another (Seligmann, The 
Feddas, Camb. 1911, p. 625 ff.). This represents the beginnings 
of the large communal houses which have been found m various 
parts of the world, the best known examples, perhaps, bew the 
long houses of the N. American Indians, which shelters not 
merely one but several kin. Among the Orang Mamaq of Sun^ 
atra, each suArtt, or clan, lived under one roof O^ilken, quc^d 
by Hartland, Primitive Paternity ^ London, 1910, L 264). The 
communal house has reached its most elaborate form in Borneo 
in the Lelak village, where as many as 200 families may live 
under one roof, each in separate apartments, with opem 
ing out on to a common verandah (Haddon, 381). The rais^ 
communal houses of the clan found in Kiwai Island m the 
Torres Straits resemble the Vedda cave-dwelling in interaal 
arrangement, each family having its own hearth (Haddon, 99). 
The men’s house or club house of Melanesia — ^found wherever 
Melanesian influence has penetrated, as, for example, m Fiji— 
in which ah unmarried men live between the time when they 
leave their own family on attaining puberty and their marnag^ 
is a relic of the communal house. The separate hearth for each 
member is a record of the distribution of the occupants in 
families in the earlier stage. A reminiscence of the communal 
house also exists among the Bontoc Igorot of the Pnilippmes, 
hut in this case the club house belongs to the girls of the villag^ 
When it is realized that the secret society to which the club 
hojase belongs has in Melanesia taken the place of socim 
group of the tribe into which young men were introduced by 
initiation ceremonies which conferred upon them the status of 
manhood and made them members of the_ tribe, their relatmn 
to the communal house and their position in relation to the^- 
velopment of the family and family life become ^he 

custom in Fiji, by which a man leaves his wife and faimly and 
returns to the club house for a lengthy period after the birth of 
a child, is not merely a matter of convenience but a ceremonial 
reversion to an earlier stage. 

The extension of the dwelling, if local circum- 
stances are favourable, is an obvious method of ac- 
commodating an increase in numbers, as well as 
the most likely to impress forcibly upon the out- 
sider the importance of the kin. The Puemo v^ue 
daughters more than sons, for the reason that they 
add to the power and importance of theit family 
hy the introduction of their husbands into the 


group ; instead of the newly married pair seeking 
a home of their own, more apartments are added 
to the already elaborate clift-dwellings character- 
istic of this people (Mindeleff, i^i2.BjE7ir[1896] 197). 
The communal house, however, is not the only or, 
indeed, the more usual result of the expansion of 
the family or the kin. Its construction presents 
difficulties which cau he overcome only in peculiarly 
favourable conditions, and it is only in localities 
presenting such conditions that it would be feasible 
that all the daughters’ husbands and families should 
be permanently accommodated in the parents’ 
dwellings. The normal course of development has 
rather been in an opposite direction, and it is here 
that the house has played a more important part 
in the development of family life. 

Sometimes only temporary residence with the 
wife’s family was demanded, the married children 
subsequently building dwellings for themselves 
around or near the parents’ abode, as among the 
Arawak. After the death of the parents, the group 
which had formed around the original home split 
up, each going its own way to form the nucleus of a 
new settlement (Im Thnrn, 186, 221). The growth 
of a settlement by the grouping of the dwellings 
of married children near the parents’ house finds 
a parallel in Florida Island in Melanesia (Cod- 
rington, The Melanesians, Oxford, 1891, p. 61), 
where, however, the land appropriated for the 
dwelling belongs to the husoand’s kin. Many 
primitive peoples make the provision of a house 
a condition of the recognition, partial or complete, 
of a husband’s position and rights over his wife 
and children. Among the Yaos and Anyanja, 
when the intending bridegroom has obtained per- 
mission to marry from the relatives of his bride 
and afterwards from his own people, he returns 
to the bride’s village * to build the house,’ the cere- 
mony taking place when it is nearing completion 
(Werner, Natives of British Central Africa, Lon- 
don, 1906, p. 131). The further step, when the 
husband, usually after the claims of the kin or 
the bride’s parents have been recognized by pay- 
ment of the bride price, is allowed to take his 
wife to his own village, involves a more or less 
complete recognition of the independence of the 
husband as against the claim of the kin. In the 
case of the Melanesian custom mentioned above, 
the distinction between the kin and the family is 
recognized on both sides ; on the female side by 
residence with the husband’s kin, on the male side 
by the appropriation of communal land, subject to 
rights of inheritance, to the needs of an individual 
and his family. 

4 . Polygamy and the family.— The polygamous 
marriage presents points of interest in this con- 
nexion. The earliest form of this type of marriage 
is probably ih^pirauru custom found in Australia, 
whereby a native, when sojourning with a tribe 
other than his own, is provided with a temporary 
consort from the class with which marriage would 
be permissible. Among the Yakuts, a man who 
travelled a great deal used to marry a womau in 
each of the villages to which he usually resorted, 
and in W. Africa the same custom was followed 
by native traders. In New Guinea, as the different 
classes lived in separate villages, no wife would live 
with the husband, and, if all the wives belonged to 
distinct classes, each would live in a different vil- 
lage (Brown, p. 119), A trace of this form of local- 
ized polygamy was preserved, when the bride fol- 
lowed her husband, in the practice of assigning a 
separate hut to each wife and her children, as, for 
instance, in the Kafir kraal and the enclosures of 
the other Bantu races of Africa. The same custom 
existed in the case of tho chiefs in Samoa, where 
the wife did not enter the family of her husband 
(Brown, p. 43). Among the Anyanja of Central 
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Africa, the free wife stayed in her own village ; 
her husband did not necessarily remain with her, 
as the men, especially the Angoni, spent much time 
in travelling, usually on trading expeditions. If 
he had more than one free wife, he divided his 
time between their different villages. The men 
also had slave wives, who either followed the hus- 
band or lived in his village. If he took up his 
residence permanently with his chief wife in her 
village, his slave wives followed him, lived in his 
wife’s hut, and acted as her servants (Werner, 
133). 

5. Early form of the family.— Widely divergent 
views have been held as to the origin of the family. 
One school of anthropologists, of whom Morgan, 
McClellan, and Bachofen may be taken as the re- 
presentatives, have maintained that in the earliest 
stages of the development of human society the 
family as such did not exist. They hold’ that 
within the group individual marriage was non- 
existent, and that the widely spread custom of 
tracing descent through the mother, the close con- 
nexion existing between the mother’s brother and 
her children, and the nomenclature of primitive 
relationship point to a state of society in which 
promiscuity and uncertainty of paternity were the 
rule, and the children were regarded as belon^ng 
to the group and not to a particular family. The 
family, it is maintained, is a comparatively late 
development which has slowly evolved within the 
larger group. On the other hand, it has been held 
(Atkinson-Lang, The Primal Law, London, 1903) 
that the primitive horde was a single family, from 
which the young males were driven by the jealousy 
of the male parent as soon as they had attained 
maturity. Westermarck [Hist, of Hum. Marriage, 
London, 1891, p. 40 ff.), arguing that man was not 
originally gregarious, largely on the ground of the 
difficulty of obtaining an adequate food supply, 
quotes a number of instances in support or his 
view that the family and not the group is the 
original basis of society, and that, even where a 
group of a few families are found in association, 
they tend to separate in times of stress. 

The Wild Veddas of Ceylon, one of the lowest races in the 
scale of social organization ever described, were said by Prid- 
hain {Account of Ceylon, London, 1849, i. 454) to live in single 
pairs, building their huts in trees, while the Wild, or Nilgala, 
Veddas were said by Bailey {Trans. Eihnol. Soc., new ser., ii. 
[1863J 281) to live in pairs or families in caves. Seligmann (p. 62) 
says that the social group among these Veddas usually consists 
of the father, mother, daughters, and daughters' husbands. The 
Fuegians recognized no relationship outside the family (Stir- 
ling, S. Amer. Miss. Magazine, iv. [1870] 11). The Yahgans of 
Fuegia live in families, seldom in clans (T. Bridges, quoted by 
Westermarck, 46), The Bushmen lived in hordes consistii^ of 
the members of one family (Fritsch, Die Singehorenen Sud’ 
Afrikas, Breslau, 1873). According to von Tschudi (ii. 283), 
the^ Botocudos of Brazil recognized the family as the only tie, 
while the same thing is stated of other Indian tribes of Brazil. 
Among the Oaishdnas, for instance, each family is said to dwell 
in its^ own solitary hut (H. W. Bates, The Naturalist on 
the River Amazons, London, 1863, ii. 876). Petroff records 
of the Eskimos of Alaska that they live in families or 
groups of families without cohesion, and that a young 
man will wander away from his family on a hunting ex- 
pedition, marry, and settle, without regard to his native 
place of origin, or his original group {Population, Industries, 
and Resources of Alaska, Washington, 1884, p. 136). The Aus- 
tralian tribes of Victoria used, in umes of scarcity, to break up 
into their constituent families, the head of each betaking him- 
self to the land which had been frequented by his father 
(Brough Smjrth, Aborigines of Victoria, London, 1878, i. 146). 
Schoolcraft, in his account of the Indians of North America, 
speaks of families becoming widely separated in times of 
scarcity. 

It would he possible to extend the number of 
quotations from the observations of travellers to 
snow that the family is widely recognized among 
primitive peoples as the social unit, whether the 
group consists of one or more families. When, 
however, the composition of that unit and its 
relation to its social environment are examined, 
it must he conceded that the evidence, even if it 
does not go to uphold the gi'oup theoiy of primi- 


tive society in its entirety, does demonstrate in 
many cases a transition from one fundamental 
basis of social organization to another. The group, 
which may in a loose sense be termed the family 
in the earlier form of social organization, has 
undergone a change of composition. It is only 
in the later stages that the family, in the strict 
sense of a group consisting of father, mother, and 
children, has become the social unit. But the 
importance of the kin in the early stages does not 
involve a negation of the existence of a rudi- 
mentary family in the strict sense. At this stage, 
however, certain privileges and duties connected 
with the disposal of property and the right to 
control the lives of its members, which later are 
recognized as essential features in the organization 
of the family, are vested in the blood rflatives or 
kin. The substitution of patrilineal for matri- 
lineal descent, which would seem at one time or 
another to have existed among almost every people, 
has been accompanied or preceded by a re-adjust- 
ment of the organization of the social unit ; and 
from this re-adjustment has evolved the family of 
civilized type, of parents and offspring, with full 
recognition of relationship on both sides of the 
house. 

6. Relative importance of father and mother, in 
the early stages of development. — The prevalence 
of mother-right and the organization of society 
on a basis which recognizes blood relationship to 
the kin through the mother, while ignoring the 
father and his connexion with his children, whether 
it existed in its logical entirety, as has been inferred 
from the evidence, or not, necessarily renders the 
origin of the family obscure. The marriage customs 
and social organization which accompany mat- 
rilineal descent, as well as the use of primitive 
terms of relationship, have led some writers to 
deny that the father in the earliest stages of 
primitive civilization had any place in the family 
group at all. There is ground for maintaining that 
the physiological facts of paternity were not fully 
recognized, even if in the earliest stages of human 
progress they were recognized at all. The beliefs 
as to conception and pregnancy current among the 
Arunta of Australia, as reported by Spencer-Gillen, 
appear incompatible with any such recognition. 
Apart from this, the importance of the mother’s 
brother, upon whom devolved the duties which at 
a later stage fall upon the father, shows that it 
was he, ana not the father, who was regarded as 
head of the group. But the position of the father 
begins to he recognized at a very early stage, 
although he does not attain his full share of family 
authority, rights, and duties until the patrilineal 
stage of social development is reached. At the 
same time, in the stage prior to paternal authority, 
the existence of a small group of persons, closely 
related, living more or less in close association, 
and recognized as forming a unit within the kin to 
which the term ‘ family’ might be applied loosely, is 
not only highly probable, but is clearly indicated by 
the fact that the functions which at first fall to 
the kin are gradually assigned to the mother’s 
brother, and not to the kin as a whole. Upon the 
mother’s brother fall all the rights and duties 
which under fully recognized father-right fall 
upon the father. He is the nearest relative of 
his sister’s children, he is responsible for their 
well-being, he provides for them, and — ^mqst im- 
ortant of all in a primitive society — ^they inherit 
is property. 

The preponderating importance of the mother in 
primitive social organization is shown by the fact 
that in the earliest stages the children belong to 
the mother’s kin and not to that of the father. In 
a society in which mother-right is the rule, status 
depends upon the mother ; the status of the father 
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is of no consequence. In the Congo, even legitimacy 
is of no consequence; the fact of birth gives the 
child status as a member of his mother^s family 
(peiinett, Joum. A/t, Soc<. i. [1901] 265). Among 
the Fantis of the Gold Coast, it is stated, the father 
is hardly known or is disregarded. Although it is 
not probable that among many peoples at the 
present day the father is absolutely unknown to 
his children, numerous instances are recorded 
where he does not live regularly with the mother. 
In the Torres Straits Islands men of one island 
frequently marry women of another ; these women 
stay in their own island, and the husband returns 
periodically to his village to cultivate his own 
land (Haddon, 160 f. ). In early forms of polygamous 
union a man may have wives in several villages, 
the custom being that the wife should not dwell in 
the husband’s village. At this stage the family, 
as an association of both parents and their off- 
spring, can hardly be said to exist, and, as already 
suggested, its place is taken by the unit consisting 
of mother and offspring more or less closely 
associated with a male head — the mother’s brother 
—within the kin. 

7 . Position of the husband and father as a 
resident with the wife’s kin or family. — A further 
stage in the development of the family is reached 
when the father, instead of being a temporary 
visitor, lives with his wife’s kin. 


The Orang Mamaq of Sumatra are organized in suku^ or 
clans, which are exog-amous. The members of the sukv, live 
together, and, as no members of the same suku can marry, 
husband and wife do not, as a rule, live under the same roof; 
but, when they do, the man goes to the woman’s clan. His 
position, however, as regards authority is not affected; the 
children belong to the mother’s clan, and the father has no 
rights over them. These rights are exercised by the mother’s 
brother (Wilken, quoted by Hartland, op. oit,). Arab matri- 
monial customs furnish instructive instances of the position of 
the father. Eobertson Smith, on the authority of Ion Batuta, 
states that in the 14th cent, the women of Zebid were perfectly 
willing to marry strangers, but never followed their husbands, 
on whose departure they themselves took charge of the children. 
The women of JMiillya had the right to dismiss their husbands 
at wilL In reference to Saracen marriages he also quotes 
Ammianus Marcellinus (xiv. 4), who says that the wife gives her 
husband a tent and spear as dowry. Robertson Smith interprets 
this as meaning that she provided her husband with a home, and 
that he was under an obligation to fight for her kin (Kinship 
and MajTiage'^f Tond. 1903, p. 79 ff.). If this interpretation be 
correct, it is a step in advance of the practice of some primitive 
races, among whom in case of tribal combat the husband leaves 
his wife’s kin and fights on the side of his own — a custom held 
to he the origin of the numerous legends of which Suhrab and 
Rustam is the type, in which a combat between father and son, 
who are unknown to one another, results in the death of the 
former rtor an examination of the father and son legend, see 
Potter, Sohrah and Mustem^ London, 1902). 

Among the Syntengs of Assam, although the husband only 
visits his wife at her mother’s house and himself lives with his 
own mother, yet, if he dies, his widow keeps his bones after his 
death, on condition that she does not re-marry. If she marries 
again, the man’s children hand over his bones to his clan, to 
he placed in a building which the wife may never enter. Among 
the neighbouring Khasis, however, the husband goes to live 
with his wife in her mother’s house, and may after the birth of 
one or two children remove her (Gurdon, The Khasis ^ London, 
1907, p. 82). A similar juxtaposition is found in Sumatra among 
the Menangkabau Malays ; the husband is only a visitor, and 
each party lives in his or her birthplace ; but among the Tiga 
Loeroeng the husband goes to live with the wife, or may build 
her a house in the settlement of her clan (Wilken, quoted by 
Hartland, ii. 10 ff.). Here the children belong to the mother's 
clan. A further development is also found. Lower down the 
nver-volley, where one of the two clans is much the stronger, 
the residence is with the stronger, whether it be the clan of 
father or of the mother ; and descent follows residence. 

It is not infrequently the case that the wife does not reside 
with the husband until a child has been bom. This apparently 
Wenedin Formosa, where ‘ Lahanism’— the practice by which 
a son-in*law resided with his bride’s family for a term of semce 
—also existed. Sometimes this term of service was extended or 
became apermaneucy, and the husband eventually, on the death 
of the parents, succeeded as head of the family (Davidson, The 
mmd 0 / Formma^ X»ondon. 1908, passim). In Japan also the 
husband appears originally not to have been a member of the 
In Samoa the husband resided with the wife’s family 
and acted as a diud^ until the birth of the first child (Brown, 
P‘ *3). Among the T^i-feuts, although the bride price was paid at 
once, the bride was retained at home, often for as long as four or 
J'^«y<»w,and atWchivisit the bridegroom brought a present 
Iorhcrpient8(Sumiier. J xxxi. [1901] 84). A variant of this 


custom of regarding the husband as a more or less temporary 
visitor of his wife is found among the Ossetes. Although the 
bride is taken to her husband’s home, he himself goes to live 
with friends. The bride visits her parents for the first time at 
the end of a year, and her first child is born in her parents’ 
home. It is said that no man takes notice of his children 
in the presence of o^er people (Darinsky, quoted by Hartland, 
ii. 17). 

It will be noted that a number of the cases 
cited belong to a stage of transition. The exist- 
ence of the family is recognized, but claims are 
made on its behalf which could be enforced in 
their logical entirety only on a kinship basis. 

8 . The blood-feui—The blood-feud {q.v.) throws 
much light upon the early stages of the evolution 
of the family, particularly at the point at which it 
passes from an organization based upon kinship 
to one founded upon the marriage tie. 

The supreme influence of the relationship traced through the 
mother is shown in the custom of the Kumeka, a people of the 
Caucasus, whereby, if a man murdered a brother by a different 
mother, the blood-feud arose between himself and the surviving 
brothers born of the same mother as the murdered man. In 
Dagestan the murderer of a. wife paid hlood-money to his own 
children as well as to his wife's relatives (Darinsky, quoted by 
Hartland, i. 272). A number of customs among various tribes 
of Africa arepeculiarly significant in this connexion. A husband 
among the Kunama did nqt avenge his wife unless she were 
murder^ in his presence ; this duty fell primarily on his wife’s 
brothers or her sister’s son. Nor were a man’s children 
responsible in case of his own violent death, while the duty of 
avenging his children’s death, should he slay them, fell upon 
1 his vrife^s brothers (Munringer, Ostafr. Studien, Basel, 1883, 
i p. 488 ff.). Among the Herero, though they are patrilineal in 
other matters, the blood-feud is left to maternal relatives ; 
while, in the case of the death of wife or child through no 
fault of his, a man pays compensation to his wife’s relatives 
(Dannert, Zum Rechte der Herero, Berlin, 1906, p. 10). 
Analo»*ous customs are found in the Marshall Islands, among 
the aboriginal tribes of Manipur, in Fiji, among the Maoris, and 
among the Indians of British Columbia. 

In all these cases the blood-feud follows the blood, 
i.e. the duty of vengeance falls first upon those 
who belong to the mother’s kin, and not upon 
those whose connexion has been brought into 
existence by marriage. 

9 . The power to pledge the members of the 
family. — A similar conception of family ties and 
rights is shown in the custom, which is common in 
Africa, of pledging children in payment of debt. 

Among the Bavili the mother may pledge her child, but the 
father must be given the option of pledging his goods in its 
place, and he may ransom the child (Dennett, Joum. Afr. Soc. 

1 266). The father cannot pledge the child, but a brother may 
pledge the sister, or the uncle the niece on the same condition, 
if the mother is dead. On the Ivory Coast the kin may pledge 
children though, if the pledge is a married niece, the husband 
must have the option of offering goods in her place (ib. i. 411). 
A woman cannot pledge children for her debts without the 
authority of her brother ; and the mother, not the father, is 
responsible for the children's debts. 

10 . The bride price. — The institution of a family 
independent of the bride’s parents is not infre- 
quently made to depend upon payment of the 
bride price, and in these cases the line of descent 
of the children is changed when the conditions of 
the marriage bargain have been fulfilled. In the 
Luang Sermata group of the Moluccas, the payment 
of the bride price gives the right to reside with the 
wife, but does not entitle the husband to carry her 
off. ’ But on the islands of the Ambon and Uliase, 
on* the payment of the bride price, the bride is 
handed over to the bridegroom, and she is conducted 
to his dwelling. Side by side with this custom 
there exists another form of union. Proposals of 
marriage having been made by the man’s relations, 
if he la accepted, he establishes himself in the 
bride’s dwelling and becomes practically the slave 
of his wife’s parents, acting the part of the secret 
lover. All children belong to the mother’s family. 
In Wetar, in the same group, although the married 
pair live at the wife’s home until they get a separate 
dwelling, payment of a bride price secures his 
children to the husband. On the island of Serang, 
when the wife enters her husband’s family, payment 
of the bride price is followed by constant ^ts to 
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the wife’s parents, to keep alive his right in his 
wife and children (Riedel, q^uoted by Hartland, ii. 
27 ff.). In the Torres Straits Islands, the birth of 
each successive child involves payment to the wife’s 
parents. On the other hand, in the islands of Mab- 
uia^ and Badu, although the husband took up his 
residence with his wife’s people, payment of the 
bride price annulled the rights over her of her 
father or her family, except that in the case of the 
re-marriage of a divorced woman part of the com- 
pensation given to her former husband was handed 
over to her father (Haddon, 169, 161). The two 
different systems exist side by side on the Wallu- 
bela Islands. Here, in the case of the man who 
lives with his mother’s family, payment of the bride 
price gives the man equal rights over his children 
as if their mother had forrasuly been handed over 
to him in the first instance, Marsden {Hist, of 
Sumatra^ London, 1811, p, 225 ff.) states that, in 
Rejang in Sumatra, on payment of the bride price, 
the woman became the slave of her husband ; but, 
except in case of a quarrel, a small part of the 
bride price was never paid, in order to keep up 
the relationship and the family interest. The 
alternative method of the husband becoming a 
member of the bride’s family was also found. In 
this case he and his wife might emancipate them- 
selves by payment, but this was made difficult if 
there were daughters, as their value belonged to 
the family. The Achehnese have an interesting 
custom by wluch, for every twenty-five dollars in 
the bride price, the parents have to support the 
bride for one year, the husband giving her only a 
small monthly present (Hurgronje, The Ackehnese, 
Leyden, 1906, i. 295). A ri^t would here seem to 
have been transformed into a duty. The Belunese 
of Timor have a double system : the home and the 
children follow the marriage price, but this is pay- 
able by either the man or the woman, the descent 
being determined accordingly (Wilken, quoted by 
Hartland, ii. 57). 

11. Residence. — Throughout Africa, among 
various tribes, residence with the wife’s family is 
common, whether for a shorter or a longer penod. 
Among the Dinkas the period of residence ended 
with the birth of the first child {JAI xxxiv. [1904] 
151). Among the Bambala a man will be required 
to fight for his father-iu-law’s village against his 
own (Torday, ih, xxxv. [1905] 399, 410). Both 
Bushmen and Hottentots required the husband to 
reside with the wife’s parents ; among the former 
it was his duty to provide them with game. In 
S. America, among the Bakairi (Fritsch, 445), the 
husband worked in the father’s clearing, and on 
the death of his wife he was hound to many his 
wife’s sister. This custom was common elsewhere. 
The Lengua of the Paraguayan Chaco sometimes 
compromised in the matter of residence, the man 
and wife spending half their time in the homes of 
the parents of each (Grubb, Indians of the Para- 
guayan Chaco ^ London, 1904, p. 61). The husband 
among the Arawak worked for his bride’s father 
(Im Thum, 186, 221) j when the family became 
too large to be accommodated in the father’s hut, 
the younger man built a hut for himself near by. 
When the head dies, the several fathers separate 
and build houses for themselves, thus each form- 
ing the nucleus of a new settlement. Settle- 
ments of the same kind are found in Melanesia. 

12. Authority of the father. — Reference has 
already been made to the absence of influence of 
the father in the primitive family, and the vesting 
of parental rights over children in the mother’s kin, 
and especially in the mother’s brother. The grad- 
ual recognition of the father as the person respon- 
sible for the well-being of his children, and as the 
holder of the rights to dispose of them and to exact 
obedience from them, has only very slowly ousted 


the older conception—by srages which are fairly 
clear. 

The customs of the people of the Lower Congo 
may be taken as typical of an early, if not of the 
earliest, stage. There the uncle, who is addressed 
by the children as ‘father,’ exercises paternal 
authority over the children of his sister ; the father 
is without power ; and, if the husband and wife 
separate, the children go with her as belonging 
to her brother. The children, as they grow up, 
go to live with their uncle (Bentley, Pioneering on 
the Congo ^ London, 1900, ii, 333 ; M. H. Kingsley, 
Travels in W. Africa t London, 1897, p. 2241). 
Among the Bambala the family is beginning to 
develop its form ; there are two types of marriage. 
In the case of child-marriage, or, more properly, 
child-betrothal, the boy lives with his chosen 
bride’s parents until he is of marriageable age, 
and any children of the marriage belong to Sie 
maternal uncle. In the case of marriage of adults, 
a bride price is paid to the father or maternal uncle, 
and any children then belong to the father. But 
a father has little authority, and any property he 
himself has is inherited by his sister’s eldest son 
(Torday, JAI xxxv. 4101). Kinship is reckoned 
on the mother’s side, but also on the father’s, for 
one or two generations ; father-right is beginningto 
override mother-right. Among the Bangala a man 
may sell his nephews to pay his debts (Livingstone, 
434) ; so also in Angola. Although the father may 
have no power over his children, the case is different 
when the mother is a slave ; among the Kimbunda 
they are reckoned his chridren, and can inherit 
from him. The customs of some negro tribes ex- 
hibit instructive peculiarities. Among the Ewe 
of Anglo in Upper Guinea, the nephew accompanies 
the uncle on trading journeys and acts for him, 
accounts to his uncle for all that he takes, and 
receives a share of the profits. But it is the uncle 
and the father together who negotiate for his 
marriage ; and the father is also consulted as to the 
marriage of his daughter, and receives a share of 
the price (Ellis, Ewe-speaking Peoples, London, 
1890, p, 207 ff.). 

Among the Fantis a further step in the organiza- 
tion of the family has been taken. The Fantis are 
matrilineal ; the head of the family is usually the 
eldest male in the line of descent, and in his com- 
pound dwell not only the younger members of his 
line of descent, but also his own wives and children. 
His power is limited, however, by the fact that he 
cannot pawn his children without their mother’s 
consent, and any members who have left to live 
with their maternal uncle are out of his power 
(Sarhah, Fanti Customary Laws, London, 1897, 
passim). Among the Kunama of Abyssinia the 
right of the father has been extended to cover the 
son’s earnings, but not his life and liberty, which 
remain in the power of the maternal uncle (Mun- 
zinger, 477 ff. ). 

The position of the mother’s brother and his 
relation to his nephew are of great importance in 
Melanesia, and especially in Fiji. But even in this 
region it has begun to give way to a recognition of 
the father as head of his family.. On the island of 
Muralug, Torres Straits, patrOineal descent is 
recognized, but the bride’s brother still arrauges 
the details of a girl’s marriage, although the father 
receives the bride price, and his consent to the 
marriage is required. The bridegroom exchanges a 
sister for his promised wife ; and, if he has no sister, 
he gives a daughter of his maternal uncle 
Camb, Exped. Torres Straits^ v. 145, Camb. 1910). 

Among the Australian tribes the authority over 
the children is very slight, hut it rests with the 
father, so far as hoys are concerned, until the time 
of initiation, when it is vested vaguely in the 
elders of the tribe. In the case of girls, the 
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authority is concerned chiefly with the right of 
betrothal, while after marriage the power of the 
husband is practically absolute. Such control as 
exists is vested mainly in the girl’s or her mother’s 
brother. Among the Dieri (Howitt, Native Tribes 
of S.E, Australia, London, 1904, pp. 177, 167, 195 
217) the right of betrothal rests with the mother, 
who acts with the concurrence of her brothers. 
The Wallaroi exchange their sisters without the 
intervention of their mother, 

13 . The inheritance of power and property. — 
The gradual growth of the feeling of soli^irity in 
the family as opposed to the kin, ie, in the unit in 
which the relation of father to ofispring is more 
potent than the connexion which is traced through 
sister or mother, can be seen in the customs con- 
nected with the disposal of power or property. 
Where the feeling of kinship is predominant, at a 
man’s death his property would be divided among 
the members of his kin, with wliora he was con- 
nected through his mother. The ‘ potlatch * of the 
Haida of Charlotte Island in N, America, to which 
the whole kin contributed or in which they shared, 
is an instance of an analogous character, which 
shows the solidarity of the kin in relation to per- 
sonal property. A parallel instance may be quoted 
from Samoa, where all the relatives contribute to 
the dower of the taupou, or village maid. As the 
conception of a relationship within the kin in- 
creases, it becomes generally recognized that the 
direct heir is the sister’s son rather than the kin as 
a whole. At this stage of development it is usual 
for the chieftainship to be elective, and the 
tendency is for the honour to fall to the wealthiest 
or to the one who is possessed of the greatest 
amount of traditional knowledge. A further stage 
is reached when a man’s affection for his own 
children is strong enough for him to endeavour to 
break through this restriction. The evidence from 
Melanesia is of importance in connexion with the 
evolution of the family, as it offers numerous 
examples of a transition from one set of customs 
to another. The peoples in the various islands are 
divided iuto exogamous clans, and for the most 
part trace descent through the mother : husband 
and wife ‘ belong to different sides of the house,’ 
and neither at marriage passes over to the side of 
the other. It is clear that at one time the heir 
in all cases was the nephew. In Bogota the chief 
is the heard of the predominant or clan. 

But,^ it is stated, no Jcetna is continuously pre- 
dominant, because a chief, in order to secure the 
chieftainshiip to his children, transfers what he can 
of his own property to his sons, who are not of his 
own kin (Codrington, 32 ft*.). Property is fre- 
quently transferred to the son, or used to secure 
the son’s advancement in the club house during 
the father’s lifetime. In the New Hebrides, the 
chieftainship tended to become hereditary, as the 
chief handed on his traditional knowledge to his 
son. At Motu. the headship had become hereditary. 

In the case of land a distinction was recognized. 
Land in long occupation, which, it would be 
assumed, had originally been cleared by the kin, 
would descend to the sister’s son, but land cleared 
by a man himself— a task in which the sons would 
assist— would descend to the children. Further, 
this land would continue to descend from father to 
should the fact of ite clearing hy 
individual, and not by the kin, be forgotten or over- 
looked, it would descend to the nephew. Trees# 
m which property was recognized as apart from 
the land, whether planted on land belonmng to the 
planter or ou that of another, also descended to 
Strictly speaking, personal property was i 
inherited by the nephew, but might be secured , 
to the childreu^m various ways. Frequently xt 
was hidden in the owner’s lifetime for the benefit 
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of the children ; in Florida a canoe might he given 
to the son bythefathey duertion; or the direct 
heirs min-ht he Iwugnt off. In Banks Island, both 
land and’personal property might be inherited by 

**'M”'condusio#'"'A general review of the evi- 
dence relating to, ^e primitive family— a subject 
around which in its vanous aspects much contro- 
versT has arisen-would raggest that many of 
the theories wliich have been put forward have 
been based upon superficial observations and im- 
perfect evidence. Larly travellers have read into 
what they have seen much that belonged to the 
civilized conditions with which they were famUiar, 
while by the vlBB of ill-defined terms of relationship, 
Tint correspond with the native connota- 
tion they have misled those who relied upon their 
evidence If tbe Precise meaning of a group con- 
slating of father, luother, a,nd otfsprmg is to be 
attached to the term ‘family,’ it must hereeog- 
nived that in the early stages of civilization the 
^ a gionP. though not necessarily non- 
exist^t, as has been maintained, is not so closely- 
knit an organization as it becomes at a later stage. 
The economic value of the woman, as an important 
factor in the production of material comforts and 
utilities, as a source of the accession of strength 
from outside, and as the mother of future members 
of the tribe, was recognized at an early stage ,- and 
this accounts largoV for the fact that many of the 
functions of the family of which the father was 
recognized as the head in a later development were 
vested in those related to the woman by hlood-at 
first the kin as a whole, later the smaller group 
within the kin consisting of her immediate male 
relatives, or, usiuS* family; “ looser sense, the 
family connected Jiy blood ties. It is only by 
gradiial stages-to^’i^li l>"de price, the com- 
pensation, whether It be the husbands service for 
K-Pza \ form of years, the exchange of another 
woi^rd'sS fo? the’bride. the Ls of all or 
some of his children, or a payment in goods or 
money, or through forcible abduction-that the 
hushind has been able gradually to secure mde- 
pendence of the uuit of which he becomes the 
Lad, in locatioB, m the dispowl of property, and 
in the ordering ol *^ 1 ^® members. 

Cf. also Mttf Children, Inheritance, Kinship, 

Marriage. . . 

T This IS graven m the article. 

LiTBEATum-Th ^ FaLLAIZE. 

FAMILY (Assyro - Babylonian). — The three 
naiially given to this word were also 
AssyxO'Bab.: ( 1 ) the head of the house- 
present . • children, and other relatives ; 
f 2 ?agToup of people connected by blood or by mar- 

word occurs in the Assyr. historical inscriptions ; 

bis family the seed of 

Lt fa“ho»®«’ (ASuLl^iii. 10 ); ‘his wife, his 
all bi^ family’ {qinna^iu gahU [letter 
1 ftiw * 300 families {qinnate) of the crimi- 
/imnlt^cated m the rebellion)’ (Tigl. vi. 31). 
of ^bis woid is Mmtu, which explains 
29 72 - 74 / 5 r) the cognate forms fcimu, 
\rxA also Umu, all meaning, probably, 

! Slected-a gioup, or theUfe. Ktmtv, is 
f H^TSa^fp^dering of in the name gammtt- 

tniph tL Babylonians translated as Kimta- 
< mr family is wide-spread,’ or the like ; 
j^^^i^saduga {-saduqa), rendered 
faiily’_to aU 

as recognize in hammu or 

appearance t^y divinity Amm, These'' examples 
that ^^-8 regarded as the equivalent 
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of the Arab, hamm, or Mmmut, and, though it 
could be used in the restricted sense of qinnu, a 
wider meaning was sometimes present ; himti 
lurappUt mlati lupahhirt pirH luiamdil, * may I 
spread abroad my family, may I gather together 
my relatives, may I extend my offspring* (Meissner 
and Kost, Beit. z. Assyr., Leipzig, 1893, pp. 254, 
255), BUu, ‘house,* also became a synonym of 
the above words, with the addition of servants 
and dependents {Gun. Texts ^ xviii. pll. 16, 26). 

All these expressions naturally belong to the period following 
that of the early nomadic times of the Sem. tent-dwellers. The 
word for town, dlu^ is probably the same as the Heb. ‘ tent,' 
Arab, ahl^ * family,' with transferred meaning, implying that 
the inhabitants of the early centres of population were as one 
large family- The character expressing dZu, however, seems to 
be rather a large house than a tent.l 

The members of a Bab. family were the husband 
{mutu^ ^*tm), the wife {dMatUy Mrtu) or wives, 
and their children.^ More than two wives seem 
to have been unusual, and, in the case of a double 
family of this kind, both were expected to interest 
themselves in their common offspring. A wife 
might give her maid-servant to her husband (Code 
offfammurahi^ § 146 ; Gn 16^®^* )> l>iit in that case 
he could not himself take a concubine. The maid- 
servant thus honoured was not equal with her 
mistress, and presumption on her part might re- 
sult in her being relegated to her old position, 
even though she had home children. If the wife 
were childless, the husband might take a concubine 
(§ 145) ; and, if a malady had stricken the wife, 
the husband might marry again, but the sick wife 
could not be divorced (§ 148). That there may 
have been transgressions of these laws is not im- 
probable, but they seem to indicate the composi- 
tion of the families of the well-to-do. A second 
wife appears to have been taken sometimes to 
provide a servant for the first (Pinches, OT in the 
Lightly p. 175). An ill-treated wife could claim 
her freedom (Cod. ffam. § 142). 

Descent was always traced through the father, 
and the Sumer, custom of mentioning the female 
sex first in certain cases may have had merely a 
mythological origin, due to the teaching which 
made TiSmat, or * Mother Huhur,* the first creator. 
Her offspring, who overcame her, however, were 
all gods, not goddesses. Even in the purely 
Sumer, pantheon, it is nearly always the divine 
husband who is the more powerful. It was the 
husband, therefore, who was the more important 
as a progenitor, and, in the so-called ‘family-laws* 
of the Sumerians, the clause dealing with the 
denial of a foster-father not only takes precedence 
of that of the mother, but is also punished more 
severely (Pinches, OT in Light\ p. 190 f.). The 
descendants of a man were called his ‘seed* 
(Sumer. {n)umuny Assyr.-Bah. zeru) or ‘progeny’ 
(Assyr.-Bab. nannabu). To indicate his parent- 
age, and thus identify him legally, his Ather’s 
name was given, and generally, in later times, the 
founder of his tribe, e.g. * Marduk-nasir-4bli, son 
of {dUi-M M) Itti-NahH-balatu, descendant of 
(dbit) Egibi * ; ‘ Balatu, son of (iibli-^ ia) Ina-^si- 
6tir, descendant of (dbil) B^l’u.* The number of 
Bah. families thus indicated is considerable, but 
the Assyrians generally omit these genealogical 
indications. 

The father was supreme in his house. It was 
he who gave his daughters in marriage, whether 

iThis, however, would merely imply that the Sumerians 
were house-dwellers at the time when they came into contact 
with the Semitic Babylonians. 

2 Synonylns of ^a*tru are iriSu, and na&«u, those of 
aSSatu or ^Irtu beings marjyitu and iSiti. Other forms are 
Mvo.ru,, ‘husband,’ and tfiratu, ‘wife' (WAI ii. 36, 39-46cd). 
The spouse of the sun-god is called htrtum ; Igtar is the ^ratu 
of Tammuz ; the wife of Ut-napiStim, the Babylonian Noah, is 
called gmnUtUy ‘woman,’ and ‘wife.’ There was 

apparently a distinction between a divine and an earthly 
•pouse. 


adoptive or otherwise (Meissner, Beitrdge z. althah 
Frivatrechty p. 92 ; JBASy 1897, pp. 603-606). He 
gave his adopted children a share of his property 
and his sous seem to have had no legal right to 
complain either of the ad^tion or of being thus 
deprived ©f patrimony (Pinches, 1761). The 
obedience required (by contract) from an adopted 
son apparently only reflected that expected of a 
man’s own child. A man could disown his son 
hut the judges had to inquire into the matter 
Cod. Jgam. § 168), and it needed a repetition of a 
grave fault to justify cutting off from sonship 
(§ 169). The denial of a father or mother by 
adoption, however, mi^ht apparently be followed 
by immediate expulsion (God. ffam. § 1S6 • 
Pinches, 177). In Sumerian times the penalty 
of denying a foster-father was slavery (Finches 
190 1; cf. also p. 176, where, however, there is the 
same penalty for denying a foster-mother). The 
frequency of adoption was very likely due to the* 
desire to carry on the family traditions and name, 
though the scarcity of slaves (Meissner, 16) may 
have had something to do with it. 

If adoption took place during infancy, a nurse 
was hired, and maintained for three years ( WAI 
ii. pi. 9, 45-50CC?). At the age of reason mutual 
liking seems to have been taken into considera- 
tion (ib. 40-435 : ‘ If he dislike [be hostile to] his 
father, he shall go forth into [the family of?] 
whoever has caused him to enter*). Instruction 
was not neglected. ‘ He caused him to know the 
writing * (concerning himself [?]) {ib. Q^cd). Women 
might adopt as well as men, and could give their 
foster-daughters in marriage. The latter were 
expected to help their adoptive mothers, should 
they afterwards be in want {JHAS, 1899, p. 106). 
For the legal aspects of adoption, see j&JSjB I 114. 

Apparently tne father married off his sons in 
the order of seniority, and any of the younger 
sons who remained unmarried at his death were 
rovided with a bride-gift by their elder or married 
rethren {Cod. ffam. § 166). When the time for 
the wedding came, the bridegroom conveyed the 
bride-gift to the father of the woman decided 
upon, the latter having probably been oflered 
beforehand by one of her parents. As a father 
could rive his sons property without prejudice to 
their sharing after his death {Cod, ffam. § 165), 
in like manner the parents gave them the where- 
withal for the bride-gift (Meissner, 14).^ In 
return for this, the woman brought a dowry, 
generally in the form of house-furniture. Cere- 
monies attended all these transactions, and 
there was a fixed ritual for the wedding itself 
(see Marriage [Semitic^. Absolute fidelity — a 
most important thing in family -life — was ex- 
pected, and probably generally obtained. In the 
case of long absence from home on the part of the 
husband, however,^ he could expect this only if 
there were food in the house ; otherwise the 
woman was allowed to become another man’s mis- 
tress, resuming her former place in the household 
on her husband’s return. Children bom in conse- 
quence of this custom were credited to the real 
father {Cod. §§ 133, 135). In all probability 
this was a law of which advantage was seldom 
taken, being a remnant of a loose state of family- 
morals. WOful desertion acted like divorce (§ 136). 
Unfaithfulness on the part of a wife, except in the 
above circumstances, was at first punished by 
drowning (Family Laws), or death by being 
thrown down from a tower (Ungnad, Hammu- 
rabi's GesetZy iv. 86). Later (in the time of Samsu- 
lluna), she was marked as a slave, and sold {ih. 86). 
Though the wife could not divorce her husband, 

1 This is naturally a remnant of the old days of vrife-pur- 
ohase. For dowries provided by selHng the oomdUest maidens 
by auction, see Herod. 1. 196. 
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the husband could divorce the wife, upon paying 
her divorce-money. She retained her dowry. 

Whether women were looked upon with more 
respect in earlier (Sumerian) times than in later is 
uncertain, but it is to be noted that the ideograph 
for ‘ mother,’ ama (also, probably, aga)^ is written 
with the sign for ‘ divinity ’ within that used for 
* house ’ or ‘dwelling-place.’ This has led to the sug- 
gestion that the Sumerians thought of her as ‘ the 
divinity within the house.’ It seems more likely, 
however, that a mother was herself regarded as 
the dwelling-place of some divinity — ^probably one 
of the manifestations of Zerpanltu“, who, as Arum, 
created the seed of mankind with Merodaeh, and 
was possibly conceived as acting within her (see 
BiKTH [Assyr.-Bab.], vol. ii. p, 643'*).^ The mother 
occupied a high place with regard to the children 
in the family. If she said to her son (or foster- 
son), ‘ Thou art not my son,’ he had to forsake the 
house and the furniture ; and if, on the other 
hand, he denied his (adoptive) mother, he was first 
marked by having his temple shaved, and then, 
having been led around the town, was expelled from 
the house. Wives were at liberty (no doubt with 
the consent of their husbands) to carry on business, 
and also to appear as witnesses to contracts. 

In the absence of the father, the (eldest) son, if 
old enough, took his place, and administered his 
property. Otherwise the mother became head of 
the family, and administered the property for her 
eons’ benefit (Ood. ffam. §§ 28, 29). On the death 
of the father, his children divided the property 
according to the usual custom, and engaged not 
to bring actions at law against each other with 
regard to the sharing (Pinches, 178 ff.). 

The respect due to parents was apparently will- 
ingly given by their children. In a letter from 
£lmesu“^ to his father, about the time of tjam- 
murabi, he prays that Samas and Merodaeh may 

f rant his father enduring days, that he may have 
ealth and life, and that his father’s protecting 
god may preserve him. He hopes that This father 
will have lasting well-being. In the body of the 
letter, he seems to have regarded the direct pro- 
nouns * thou ’ and * thee ’ as too stiff, so he substi- 
tutes the words ‘my father’ wherever he can, 
sometimes along with the pronoun required. 

The best family-picture of later date is that given in the 
history of Bunanitum and her lawsuit with her dead husband’s 
relatives. She had married Abil-Addu-nathanu, bringing with 
her a dowry of Sj- maim of silver, and the pair had one 
daughter. They traded with the money of her dowry, and 
bought a house at Borsippa, with grounds, borrowing a sum of 
money to complete the purchase. In the 4th year of Nabonidus 
she made an arrangement with her husband, and he willed all 
the property to her, in consideration of her dowry and the 
fact that they had always acted together. The next year they 
adopted a son, Abil-Addu4mara, and made known that their 
daughter’s dowry was two mana of silver and the furniture of a 
house. After her husband’s death, her brother-in-law laid 
claim to all her property, induding a slave whom they had 
bought. The judges decided in her favour, and decreed that, 
according to their tablets, Bunanitum and Abil-Addu-Am&ra, her 
adopted son, were the rightful heirs.^ The lender was to re- 
vive the money which he had advanced, Bunanitum was to 
have her dowry b^k, and her share of the property besides. 
The daughter ww to receive the slave (Pinch^, 459 ff., 462 ff.). 

Ihe private letter belonging to the period of 
the later Bab. empire show the same courteous 
members of the same family as of 
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ten^. Among the last may be mentioned the letter of 
Marduk-zer-ibni to SulA his brother, protesting against the 
latter s rapacity {ih. 46S 1). A noteworthy communication is 
that of Nabii-zer-ibni to his four brothers, protesting against 
the slandering of their brother B&l-6pu§ (ib, 462 f.). 

Of the few lists of families extant, those of cer- 
tain slaves may be quoted to show in what manner 
the enumerations in such cases were made ; 

‘Ubara, NabU-bani, his brother, 1 suckling (lit. ‘child of 
milk’), 2 women— total 6; Palih-ka-liblut;, Nabti-aha-6re§, his 
brother, 1 child of 4 (years), 2 women— total 6 ; Zaza, 1 child 
of 4, 1 woman, 2 daughters— total 6 ; ^arranu (the Haranite), 
Amat-b51i-usur, a child of 5, 3 women— total 6*(S. A, Smith, 
Keilschrifttezte Asurbanipalit Leipzig, 1887-89, pt. iii. p. 63 ff. 
[and pi. 20]). For the family of the slave Usi’a (Hoshea), see 
Johns, Assyr, Deeds and Documents, Cambridge, 1898-1901, iii. 
447. 

It is to be noted that the word ‘ wife ’ {diSatu) 
is not used in these cases, but simply ‘woman’ 
(sinnUtu), implying either that slaves were not 
regarded, at least sometimes, as regularly married, 
or that their wives were not held worthy of the 
more honourable term. 

From life-long association and intercourse, slaves 
or vassals were probably often enough treated as 
members of a man’s family ; and, when the women 
of that class were favoured with the attention of 
the master of the house, this quasi-membership be- 
came a reality. The children of a free man and 
a slave, however, were not regarded as his legiti- 
mate children unless he acknowledged them during 
his lifetime ((7odf. Sam, §§ 170, 171). The best 
way to ensure their freedom and inheritance of 
his property w'as apparently by emancipating the 
mother. 

Literature. — For further details, see the Code of Ham- 
murabi, in C. H. W. Johns, Oldest Code of Laws, Edinb. 
1903 ; A. Ungnad, Bammurabi's Gesetz, Leipzig, 1904-1910 ; 
T. G. Pinches, The OT in the Light of the Records of Assyria 
and Babylonia^, London, 1908, pp. 487-525, also 169 ff., 430 ff., 
663, 554; B. Meissner, Beitrdge zur althab, Privatrecht, 
Leipzig, 1893 ; H. de Genouillac, LaSoeUU sumirienne, Paris, 
1909, p. xxiff. T. G. Pinches. 


FAMILY (Biblical and Christian).—* Here is a 
social group which, in its present form, is by no 
means an original and outright gift to the human 
race, hut is the product of a vast world-process of 
social evolution, through which various types of 
domestic unity have been in turn selected and, as it 
were, tested, until at last the fittest has survived’ 
Peabody, Jesus Chftst ctnd the Socictl Questioti^ 
New York, 1901, p. 134). 

I. In the Old Testament,— T h.%r^ are not 
wanting indications that the Hebrews, like all the 
other Semites, passed through the stages of exo- 
gamy, totemism, and reckoning descent in the 
Female line. But in the earliest historical times 
the matriarchate is a superseded and forgotten 
system ; the patriarchate is in secure and unques- 
tioned possession. The family is constituted under 
the headship of the father ; the woman passes oyer 
bo the clan and tribe of her husband; kinship, 
biibal connexion, and inheritance are all deter- 
mined by the man. The Hebrew historians assume 
that through the expansion of the family all the 
wider groups are evolved, and the genealogist 
attempt to derive the tribes of Israel, and ulti- 
mately all the races of mankind, by male descent 
from a common ancestor. The Hebrews were 
always remarkable for the intensity of their fan^y 
feeling; the strength of their nation lay m the 
depth, variety, and richness of the characters 
w^hich were created in their homes ; jmd their 
moral and spiritual progress is largely the evolu- 
tion of their Westio life. In their Scriptures the 
imperfect relations of husband and wife, parent 
and child, brother and sister, master and serv^t, 
host and stranger/ were display^ with a fine 
healthy realism; and nnder each h^d there is 
Sewlv but surely developed an ethi^l ideal 
wMofi is the preparation for the perfect Christian 
type of the family. 
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1. The father. —The reverence paid to the head 

of the family was due not so much to his superior 
wisdom and strength as to his position as priest of 
the household. His unlimited authority rested on 
a spiritual basis. The family was a society bound 
together by common religious observances. Every 
one bom into it recognized, as a matter of course, 
its special cult, in which the worship of ancestors 
seems to have been originally the distinctive 
feature. The MpMm (Gn 1 S et 

ah) are usually understood to have been images or 
symbols of ancestors. The family burying-place 
was holy ground, and many of the famous old sanc- 
tuaries probably owed their sacredness to their 
being regarded as the graves of heroes. Ancestor- 
worSiip was, of course, family worship. The father 
was the guardian of the traditional cult, which he 
passed on to his eldest son, thus securing the con- 
tinued prosperity of the family. According to the 
earliest documents, the patriarchs erected altars 
and offered sacrifice (e.p. Gn 12^^* 13^® 22® [Abraham] 
26®® [Isaac] 35’ [Jacob]). The father presided at 
the passover, which was a family rite, observed in 
the home (Ex 12). In the days of Saul, when the 
tribes had long been united in the worship of 
Jahweh, each family, or clan {mishpaMh)y still 
had its sacra gentiticay and every member was 
bound to attend the annual festivals (1 S 20®*^}. 
Any one who cut himself loose from the authority 
of the father debarred himself from the protection 
and favour of the ancestral numina. As the strength 
of the family was thus rooted in spiritual causes, 
it became a matter of sacred duty to secure its 
continuance. The cult must be handed down from 
father to son, from generation to generation. Celi- 
bacy was at once an impiety and a misfortune, for 
it threatened the existence of a social unity of 
worship. When a family became extinct, it was 
a cult that died. 

2. Husband and wife.— The position of woman 
is the touchstone of civilized society. In ancient 
Israel the husband had a proprietary right over his 
wife. He was the owner or master (5a‘a^), she the 
owned or mastered {h^'uldh). In the Decalogue she 
is mentioned as part of his wealth, along with his 
house, slave, ox, and ass (Ex 20^’). To betroth a 
woman was simply to acquire possession of her 
by paying the mohary or purchase -money. A 
‘betrothed’ was a girl for whom the mohar had 
been paid. Her own consent to the transaction 
was unnecessary, all the arrangements as to the 
marriage, and especially as to &e purchase-price, 
being carried through ny her father or guardian. 
So long as this commercial idea of marriage pre- 
vailed, certain blemishes marred the beauty of 
family life. — (a) Polygyny was common. If a 
husband regarded his wife simply as a valuable 
asset, Ms power of multiplying wives was limited 
merely by his purse. It was the ambition of most 
men of rank and wealth to possess a large hartm. 
In addition, any of the female slaves of the family 
was at his disposal as a concubine. Sometimes the 
legal wife took the initiative in suggesting this 
arrangement, as in the cases of Sarah (Gn 16®), 
Rachel (Gn 30®), and Leah (Gn 30®). Of course, 
the approximately equal numbers of the two 
sexes placed limits to polygyny. In the middle 
classes, of which Elkanah may be taken as a repre- 
sentative (1 S H), it was probably the ordinary 
practice to have two wives. ‘ Rival ’ (.tj^) was the 
technical term for one of the two (1 S 1®), and 
Dt 2P®®^ deals with the case where one wife is 
beloved and the other hated. In the nature of 
things, a large proportion of the poorer classes must 
have been monogamous. — (5) The woman being 
the man’s property, he had the right to divorce 
her at his pleasure (Dt 24’). He could at any 
time send her back to her own kin, provided he 


was willing to return the mohar with her. No 
moral stigma of any kind attached to her from the 
mere fact that she had been divorced. — (c) While 
the husband w^as allowed a wide sexual liberty, 
laAv and custom dealt very strictly with the wife! 
Adultery on her part was a crime punishable by 
stoning (Dt 22®®), and the same sentence might be 
passed on the wife who at her marriage was found 
not to have been a virgin (22®’).— (c?) jBeing herself 
part of her husband’s estate, the wife was incapable 
of inheriting property. Her right of ownership 
was confined to presents. She was the misti*ess 
of the servants whom she received as personal 
attendants on leaving her home. But even these 
were ultimately the property of her husband and 
his heir, since they could not revert to her own 
kindred. — (e) The husband’s authority over the 
wife easily degenerated into tyranny, and in the 
lower ranks of society her lot was, doubtless, often 
bard, since she had not only to fulfil the arduous 
menial tasks of the household, but might be re- 
quired to engage in field labour or tend the flocks 
and herds. 

Various causes, however, conspired to improve 
the position of women, and so to elevate family life. 

(1) Marriage was not always an affair of the mar- 
ket. Sometimes the heart obtained its rights. In 
all ranks of society there was a considerable freedom 
of intercourse between the sexes, and the spirit of 
romance was not to be quenched. In a simple 
pastoral society, men andi maids naturally met at 
wells, and love-matches were sometimes the result 
(Gn 29’®* ®®). The Song of Songs celebrates a rustic 
love that is strong as death ; and in kings’ courts, 
marriages were not always conventional (1 S 18®®). 

(2) The mdJMr tended to lose its original meaning 
of purchase-money, and came to be a gift to the 
bride herself. Laban’s daughters complained that 
he had sold them as slaves and wasted their mohar 
(Gn 31’®). (3) While an injured wife could not 
divorce her husband, she was not without redress. 

I She always had claims on the protection and aid 
of her blood-relations, who were ready to defend 
her if she had any just cause of complaint. The 
women of the family were its most sacred trust, 
and any insult offered to them was sure to be 
avenged. The aim of legislation was also to re- 
strict the man’s freedom of divorce. ^ By requiring 
him to give his wife a bill of divorce, it enabled her 
to resist any attempt on his part to re-assert his 
rights over her (Dt 24’). If a man falsely charged 
Ms wife with unchastity before marriage (22’®"’®), 
or if he had seduced her and been consequently 
obliged to marry her (vv.®®* ®®), he was deprived of 
the right of divorce. (4) The typical ‘ mother in 
Israel” was far from being the morally and intel- 
lectually stunted creature who is often met with 
I in Eastern lands. If she was a person of rank, she 
I was too powerful and independent to he treated as 
a mere chattel. If she was a woman of character 
and ability (Pr 31’®), she knew how to increase her 
husband’s affection and to improve her own condi- 
tion. Once and again the interest of Hebrew his- 
tory centres in the action of some brave and noble 
woman. (5) The whole prophetic movement was 
towards monogamy. Gn 2’®"®^ makes woman the 
helpmeet of man, and the love of one man for one 
woman the normal relation of the sexes. When 
the prophets regard marriage as the symbol of 
Jah weirs covenant with Israel, and adultery as 
that of idolatry, they think of monogamy as the 
ideal, Hosea strikes the keynote of a new doctrine 
when he tells the story of a love which does hot 
loathe and repudiate a prodigal wife, but cherishes 
and seeks to redeem her. Malachi (2’^"’*) proclaims 
the Divine detestation of divorce. The Hebrew 
Wisdom reinforced prophecy in the endeavour to 
purify the family life of the nation, and there i» 
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abundant evidence that Israel ultimately began to 
realize the folly and iniquity of sexual licence on 
man^s part as well as on woman’s. Yet the law of 
monogamy was never placed on the Jewish statute- 
l^ok; and Justin j^^arty^ {piaL c. TrypK 134) 
states that, even in his time, the Talmudists 
allowed every common man to have four or live 
wives, while kings might still have as many as 
eighteen. But by that time humanity had heard 
the voice of the final Lawgiver. See, further, 
Makriage (Semitic). 

3 . Parents and children. — (a) To have a numer- 
ous progeny was the universal desire in ancient 
Israel. Children were a heritage of Jahweh, and 
happy was the man who had liis quiver full of 
them (Ps 127®'®). The honour paid to the wife Avas 
dependent on her having a son. If she was child- 
less, she endured a reproach ; for barrenness was 
regarded not only as a misfortune, but as a Divine 
judgment. * Give me children, or else I die,’ was 
Kachel’s heart-cry (Gn 30^ ; cf. 1 S 1 ^^). The hus- 
band who had no son dreaded the extinction of his 
house. His fear was probably rooted in ancestor- 
worship. If he died childless, he would have no 
one to pay the needful dues to his manes. If, 
therefore, his first wife had no son, it was his 
sacred duty to take a second or a concubine ; and, 
if he died without an heir, it was an act of piety 
on his brother’s part to marry his widow and raise 
up children in his stead (Dt 25®* ®). — (b) The first 
desire of parents was for sons, the defenders of the 
hearth and the main support of the home. It was 
the first-born son who was dedicated to Jahweli 
(Ex 22 '-®). But daughters Avere also welcome, and 
that not merely because they were required for the 
labour of the household, or because a moJmr could 
be demanded for them, but because their beauty 
was desired and their chastity honoured alike in 
kings’ courts and shepherds’ tents (Ps 45, Canticles, 
passim). There was none of that contempt for 
girls which has always marked many Eastern races. 
Female infanticide, Avhich was practised among 
the Arabs, Avas apparently unknown among the 
Hebrews, — (c) The patria potestas Avas, however, 
almost absolute. Abraham’s readiness to sacrifice 
Isaac (Gn 22 ), Jephthah’s sacrifice of his daughter 
(Jg ll®^”^), and the practice of ofiering children to 
Molech (2 K 23^°, Jer 32®®) rest upon this authority. 
The father had poAver to cast out a bond- woman 
with the child she had borne him (Gn 16®), He 
could, sell his daughter into bond-service (with 
concubinage), though not to foreigners (Ex 
He could not, on any account, sell her into prosti- 
tution (Lv 19*®). He might cause a prodigal son to 
be stoned to death (Dt 2 P®‘*^), or a prodigal daugh- 
ter to be burned alive (Gn 38**). Children were 
required to render the utmost respect and obedi- 
ence to both their parents (Ex 20^*, Lv 19®). Any 
one cursing his father or his mother was put to 
death (Lv 20 ®). — {d) The early education of the 
children was mostly in the hands of the mother. 
The sayings of Lemuel Avere taught him by his 
mother (Pr 3H). Proverbs contains many refer- 
ences to the instruction {musdr) of the father and 
the teaching {tordh) of the mother. Schools are 
never mentioned in the OT. — (e) The solidarity 
of the Hebrew family was so complete that grave 
injustice was often done to the children. The 
sin of Achan was expiated by the destruction 
of his whole household (Jos 7*** *®). It was the 
task of the prophets to preach the doctrine of 
individual responsibility, separating *the soul of 
the son* from *the soul of the father’ (Ezk 18*). — 
(/) The stress Avhich the OT lays upon the family 
is indicated by its closing words, which contain a 
promise to *turn the heart of the fathers to the 
children, and the heart of the children to their 
fathers.’ A strong and pure domestic life is to 


save the earth from a curse (Mai 4®). See, further, 
artt. Children and Education. 

4 . Brothers and sisters. — (a) Polygyny diAuded 
a man’s family into sub-families, each presided 
over by a mother, whose personal jealousies were 
apt to oe shared by her children. The full brother 
was the natural guardian of his sister. Laban 
takes precedence of Bethuel in the arrangements™ 
for Rebekah’s betrothal (Gn 24®®). The su b-families 
were so distinct that in early times brothers were 
permitted to marry half-sisters (20^*). Tamar, 

! Absalom’s daughter, thinks that David will cer- 
tainly allow her to marry her half-brother Amnon 
(2 S 13^®). Ultimately, however, such unions were 
forbidden hy law (Lv 18®). — (d) There was no differ- 
ence of legitimacy, in the Grseco-Roman sense, 
between the sons of Avives and those of concubines. 
Even Jephthah, though a prostitute’s son, is brought 
up in his father’s house, and rightly complains of 
his expulsion as an act of Auolence (Jg IP* '^). The 
claim not unnaturally made by the Avife, that the 
son of the bond-Avoman should not share the in- 
heritance with her son (Gn 2 P®), was never sus- 
tained by law. Four of the tribes of Israel were 
descended from the sons of Jacob’s concubines. A 
man’s acknowledged children Avere all legitimate, 
irrespective of the status of their mother. The 
bastard {mamzer) was not one born out of wedlock, 
but the offspring of an incestuous union (Dt 23*). 
— (c) The domestic word ‘brother’ had a wider 
application to the clan, the tribe, and the nation, 
Israel and Judah (2 S 19*^), Israel and Ishmael 
(Gn 16^® 25^®), Israel and Edom (Nu 20^*), were 
brethren. But those who were kin were not always 
kind. The Prophets have to ethicize the ideal of 
*a covenant of brethren’ (Am 1 ®), the Psalmists 
sing the praise of brotherly unity (Ps 133^), and 
ultimately Christianity sets itself the task of 
making humanity a family. 

5 . Master and servant — The Hebrew slave was 
a true member of the family. He Avas part of his 
master’s wealth, hut he was not regarded as an 
inferior being. He Avas circumcised, and kept the 
passover. He was admitted to the family cult, H e 
prayed to the God of his master (Gn 24^®). In 
the Deuteronomic law his humane treatment is 
rooted in his master’s remembrance that the 
Hebrews themselves were once slaves in Egypt (Dt 
1515 xgi 2 etc.). It was a still higher consideration 
that the same Divine creative power made both 
master and slave (Job 3P®). The Hebrew religion, 
perfected in Christianity, enunciated principles 
Avhich sloAvly undermined and ultimately aholislied 
slavery. It created a spiritual climate in which 
bond-service dies a natural death. See Slavery. 

6 . Host and guest. — The Hebrew family was 
scarcely complete without the ‘stranger’ or guest 
{ger, fjdTotKos)^ who, separated for some reason from 
liis OAvn kindred, put himself under Israelite pro- 
tection, and then was included in the sacred blood- 
bond. As Jahweh was ‘ the protector of strangers ’ 
(Ps 146®; cf. Zeus Xenios), hospitality rested on 
religious sanctions. There are many exhortations 
to deal justly and generously Avith the g&r (Ex 22*^ 
etc.), who worshipped the God of the land in which 
he sojourned, shared the privilege of the sabbath, 
and was perhaps admitted to the sacra of his patron. 
This family tie betAveen host and guest was also to 
he perfected in Christianity. 

* The Christians looked upon themselves as a body of men 
scattered throughout the world, living as aliens amongst 
strange people, and therefore bound together as the members 
of a body, as the brethren of one family. The practical realiza- 
tion of this idea would demand that whenever a Christian went 
from one place to another he should find a home among the 
Christians in each town he visited ’ (Sanday-Headlam, Romans-^, 
Edinburgh, 1902, p. 363. 

II. Thb Christian FAMlLT.S^mB had per- 
sonal experience of the privilege and obligation of 
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home life. He spent many quiet years in the Holy 
Family at Nazareth, which was to Him a shrine of 
moral culture, a temple of Divine communion. 
His whole thinking was influenced and inspired by 
the experience. He came to regard the sacred re- 
lation of the family as mirroring the rightful rela- 
tion between God and man. He had an intuition 
of the essential oneness of these relations. He saw 
that of all the immeasurable forms of love none is 
so beautiful, so lasting, so Divine as the love of 
husband and wife, parent and child, brother and 
sister. He grasped this force as the key of all 
future moral and spiritual progress. By consecrat- 
ing marriage, by emancipating womanhood, by 
sanctifying childnood, by expanding brotherhood, 
and making the domestic group the type of the 
Divine social order which is to be, He created what 
may distinctively be called the Christian family. 

I. The consecration of marriage. — Both in the 
lower and in the higher aspect, the union of two 
personalities is the beginning of family life. ^ Jesus 
recognizes its physical aspect (Mk 10®), which He 
never regards as in any way sinful or ignoble. 
It is scarcely possible to overestimate the import- 
ance of the change which He effected by His law 
of marriage. On many of the burning questions 
of His age He refused to commit Himself, but in 
regard to the institution of the family He re- 
peatedly expressed His mind with the utmost 
emphasis. To the laxity of the time He opposed 
an austere purity, which startled even His own 
disciples, and probably seemed to the ordinary 
intelligence fanatical. It is true that, in spite of 
the technical lawfulness of polygamy, the Jews 
had become to a great extent monogamists. But 
divorce was scandalously common, and the discus- 
sions on the subject had fallen to an extremely 
low level. Between the two great Eabbinical 
schools of the period there was a standing dispute 
(based on Dt 24^), not whether divorce was permis- 
sible, but for what reasons. The school of Shammai 
wished to restrict them to acts of unchastity, but the 
school of Hillel inferred that a divorce was warranted 
when a wife burned her husband’s food in cooking, 
while Rabbi Akiba thought that a man might 
lawfully dismiss his wife if he found another more 
attractive (Mishna, Gittirii ix. 10). In opposition 
to this licentious trifling, Jesus categorically denies 
the rightness of divorce (Mt 19®, Mk 10^^ Lk 16^®). 
In His view marriage is not a creation of law, which 
can merely recognize and protect it, but an institu- 
tion based on a Divine creative act. Its true signifi- 
cance is to be sought, not in human customs, but 
in the human constitution. Moses, indeed, allowed 
divorce (Mk 10®), but only as an expedient, as the 
lesser of two evils, regulating what he could not pre- 
vent, reducing anarchy to law, while by a legisla- 
tive compromise he violated human nature. From 
temporary ethics Jesus passes to absolute morality. 
He sees that marriage in its true nature is not a 
le^l status, a social contract, a licensed partner- 
ship for mutual help and support, but a real union 
of complementing personalities, a forming of one 
flesh ( 10®’®). In His view the question is not, May a 
man divorce his wife ? but, Can he ? and the em- 
phatic answer is, He cannot. The sacred bond is 
essentially indissoluble. It is not to be violated 
even by a look or thought (Mt 5®®), and, except 
as a formal recognition of an already broken union, 
divorce is impossible. Jesus discerned the Divine 
ideal of the institution, and made that the law of 
His Church. He directed His legislation to the 
perfecting of the home in the interest of the 
Kingdom. It was not so much that He * changed 
the family (which till then had only a .civU im- 
portance) into a religious institution* (Schmidt, 
The Social Besnlts of Early Christianity, Eng. tr., 
London, 1886, p. 203) as that He discovered its 


Divine principle, which is inherently and eternally 
religious. 

‘To dishonour this first of human relationships is to loosen 
the bonds of society, to lower present social ideals, to do injury 
to the essential nature of both the man and the woman. It 
was, therefore, not in the spirit of a purist or a fanatic that 
Jesus thus put checks upon divorce, but in that of the ethical 
and social philosopher * (Shailer Mathews, TAe Social Teaching 
of Jesus, New York, 1910, p. 90). 

2. The elevation of womanhood. — Jesus’ lofty 
conception of the family involves the emancipation 
of woman. Astonishingly free from Eastern preju- 
dices, He abolishes the idea of a husband’s pro- 
perty rights in his wife, and liberates her spirit 
from the last trace of servility and abjectness. He 
never commands ber to be in subjection to her 
husband (contrast Epb 6®®), and never traces the 
transgression of mankind to her weakness (1 Ti 
‘He simply treats woman as an equal— equal in 
the matter of marriage and divorce, equal as a 
companion’ (Shailer Mathews, op. cit. 97). St. 
Paul’s teaching on this head is not quite self-con- 
sistent, but he clearly has the mind of Christ when 
he enunciates the principle that in Him ‘ there can 
be no male and female’ (Gal 3®®); and Augustine, 
while he gives celibacy and virginity the exagger- 
ated importance of a more perfect virtue, teaches 
that the natures of man and woman are equally 
honourable, and that ‘ the Saviour gives abundant 
proof of this in being born of a woman’ {Sermo 
190, § 2). All the Fathers teach that husband and 
wife must equally honour the sanctity of the 
home. Errors which are condemned in the one 
cannot be condoned in the other. 

‘Inconsequence of Christian respect for reinstated woman, 
it is no longer she alone who is thought capable of committing 
adultery. The doctors of the Church vigorously attack the 
pagan pride which accused woman alone, whilst man claimed 
to be free. Henceforth the unfaithful husband was held to be 
as guilty as the wife who violated her duty* (Schmidt, op. cit. 
200 ). 

3. The dignity of childhood. — The family exists 
especially for the child. Jesus was Himself the 
Holy Cmld, reared in the shelter of an earthly 
home, meeting parental authority with filial sub- 
mission, growing in favour with God and man. 
His profoundest teaching was coloured by thoughts 
of family life, and He has left words which have 
for ever hallowed childhood. He made the spirit 
of a little child the type of Christian character 
(Mk 9®®), and gave children a share in His kingdom 
(10^^). He did not prescribe minute details for the 
conduct of parents and children. In general it 
was His part not to legislate but to inspire. He 
entrusted to others the task of incarnating His 
principles in the midst of imperfect human con- 
ditions. Under the influence of His spirit paternal 
authority ceases to be an arbitrary tyranny, and 
the servile dependence of children is replaced by 
the truer and gentler dependence of love and grati- 
tude (cf. Eph Col 3®®*®®). Christianity vitalizes 
the fine Roman saying, ‘Maxima dehetur puero 
reverentia * (Juv. xiv. 47), and gives it the sanction 
of a far higher faith. 

The expansion of brotherhood. — In the 
original condition of mankind, blood was the 
single tie which bound men together, the family 
was the sole basis of rights and duties. Every one 
who was not a brother was counted an enemy. 
Only the life and property of a kinsman were safe. 
We have seen how the idea of brotherhood was 
gradually extended to the tribe and the nation. 
It was reserved for Jesus to place all men in the 
relation of brethren to each other. In His name 
St. Paul exhorts Philemon to receive hack 
Onesimus ‘no longer as a servant, but as a brother 
beloved ’ (Philem ®). The thought of ‘ the brother 
... for whom Christ died* (1 Co 8^^) has been the 
inspiration of the noblest service of the human race. 
The Saviour*8 hope for the world is to he fulfilled 
through the expansion of those affections which 
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axe naturally bom and nurtured in the sanctuary 
of the home. The family is His microcosmic king- 
dom. He makes the first social unit also the last. 

‘ His entire theology may be described as a l^tans- 
fiffuration of the family’ (Peabody, op, c%t. 14/). 

‘ Paternal love is His representation of the love oi 
God, and the family. . . . His type of that divme 
society towards which humanity with a >nrist 
within it must move’ (Shailer Mathews, op, cit iU4). 

5 The subordination of the family. -- Ane 
dearest relationships may, however, conceal tne 
subtlest temptations, and Jesus was alive to tne 
dangers whicn lurk in the affections of the home. 
Love may narrow as well as widen the heart, do- 
mestic selfishness is as disastrous as any other torm 
of selfishness. Just because the devotion of kmarea 
is so intense, it is apt to be exclusive. When J esus 
entered on the work of His vocation, and, agam, 
when He began to call men to be disciples, Ue 
came into collision with the claims of the family. 
Then and only then did He seem to depreciate it. 
‘He that loveth father or mother more than me is 
not worthy of me’ (Mt 1(F). ‘Whosoever shall 
do the will of God, the same is my brother, and 
sister, and mother ’ (Mk 3*'). The famUy exists for 
the sake of ends beyond itself ; it is the prepara- 
tion and equipment of personalities for the service 
of God and man. It was part of the tr^edy ot 
Jesus’ life that He was not understood by His own 
brethren, and that He had to assert, in unequiv- 
ocal language. His independence of the interests 
and obligations of His former home. The pain of 
separation from His kindred, and especially from 
His mother, was projKirtionate to the tenderness 
of His love. By example as well as by precept lie 
taught that, when the call of duty comes into con- 
flict with the claims of affection, the former must 
prevail. It was not that He loved the fami^ less, 
but that He loved the Kingdom more. As Bengei 
notes on Mt 12", ‘non spemit matrem, sed ante- 

ponrt^tr^^^tg social ag^egate. — Though 
the best institutions may easily become the moss 
mischievous when they are perverted and mis- 
managed, that does not affect their intrinsic valim. 
The character of the teaching of Jesus on tne 
family has never been so adequately appreciatea 
as to-day, when science and politics 
trating the attention of the educated world on the 
crucial problem of the ultimate social unit. .KLany 
anti-Christian attacks are being directed against 
the domestic group, but ‘ it is clear that monogamjr 
has long been growing innate in 
and this relationship is ‘manifestly the 
form’ (Spencer, Principles of Sociolog^t 
1876-96, 1 . 673, 752). The Christian family/® 
germ of the yet higher civilization of the ih^e. 
It enfolds in itself the promise and potency ot ail 
social progress and pure human bappiness. 

‘It is the mature opinion of every one who has thought p 
the history of the world, that the thing of highest ^ 

for all times and to aJOl nations is Family Aife. . • • mi—g 

centuries but for millenniums the Family has suryw • ^ 
has not tarnished it ; no later art has J?n ftnvthimr 

genius discovered anything more lovely ; 1894 

more divine ‘ (H. Drummond, The Ascent Man^ Lon » > 

pp. 878, 407). 

Cf. also artt. Children, Marriage, Woman. 

LmEATUBE,— In addition to the ^nthorities cited 

article, the following may be consulted; J. 

Hebrew mfe. LondSn, 1880; W. R. Smith, 

Marriage^ London and Edin. 1907 ; I. heh 

ArcA, Frdhurg i. B. 1904; W. Nowack. J^ehrb. ^rneo. 
ArcA.,do.l904; H. L. Martensen, Chr, do 

Edin. 1884; J. Clark Murray. A Eandb. of 455 

1908, p. 253 f.; Newman Smyth, Chn m., do. 1892, p. wo 
W. Bruci, Soc, Aspects of Chr, 


family (Buddhist).— In the 6th cent. B.O., 
when Buddhism arose in the valley of the Ganges, 
the famUv had already been long constituted, and 
ite eveiy^detail settled, in ^cordance with the 
tribal eiitoms of the Aryan, DraYdian, Kolarian, 
and other inhabitants. Keither at the bemnning, 
in the precepts put into the mouth of the Buddha 
incur earli^t documents, was any attempt made 
fn iTif Prfere in any way with those customs ; nor 
St™ds as the influence of the new teaching 
spread do we find any decree of a Buddhist Cornell, 
or any ordinance of a Buddhist kin^ prescnhmg 
a change there in family relations. When Bnddh- 
ism w^ subsequently introduced and more or less 
widely or completely adopted in other countries, 
the Buddhists evinced no desire, ^d probably had 
no power, to reconstitute the family^ according 
to any views of their own on the subject. It is 
possible, therefore, to speak of the 
dhist only in a very modified sense— an observation 


tSe Buddhist. But the gener^ tone of the Buddhist 
teaching, and the adoption by a proportion of the 
inhabitSits of any country of the ^stem, of self- 
culture and self-control we now call Buddhism (the 
Buddhists called it the Bharma), could not faH to 
exercise a certain influence on the de^ee m which 
nreviouslv existing customs were modified to suit 
the new environment. And in our oldest docu- 
ments Tn those portions addr^sed to beg^ers m 
ttie system, and ^noimting to little more than mdk 
for Shes we find allusions, not indeed to the re- 
iTiustment of any point of detail, but to the general 
mL$eTwhicVsWd guide a good Badlhistin 

Th “m tK^ing stonr of the pa^idge ' the 
Buddha is represented as laymg especial stress on 
t^ importance of reverence Wng paid to the 
aged, and as concluding his discourse thus : 

. « * can live together m mutual reverence, 

15- ““f .fJrt ^much more should you so let your 

Mufidence, cour W, eo muo ^ ^ 

Slootoe ".SdXipltae, may be seen to dweU to 
S'^dressed to the hhikkhus. After- 
wds to iF^rwih Lon“.l87^7^S 

grim, Yu^ Chwang i ^ a ^ 

Trav^ m JWta, do. anthology of favourite 

mentisfo^^ P^^ (verse 109; a celebrated 

wSmd tfei ot^er Buddhist antholopes, and 
r^^ted, in almost identical words, by later Sans- 

’^nThe®&<«drf» SuttarUa tho Buddha sees a 
vo^g man worshipping to six onarters. North 
2 Enat West, the nadir, and the zenith, and 

tows to a moVe excellent ’way of guarding the 
^^min^tershv right conduct towards parents and 
^e to chulref, and teachers and friends and 

father, those who supported me in my ’ 

sustain m *^®^^ ^hat they would otherwise have to do 

I will take and the family); I will keep up the 

(in Aous? I will guard their property ; and when 

aTgoir I ^ duly make the oustomary 

gilts-” . _ J „nto the father and mother in five w^ays 

Xhus ministered Xheyrestrain him from evil, 

show thpir a^ct which is seemly, they Imve him 

and tram him to a suitable wife, and m due 

taught a cr^t, t V m^ of the inheritance. ... 

season they give h m should minister to his wife, who is 
In five ways the should treat her with reverence ; not 

the West false to her ; acknowledge her authority ; 

belittle her ; things of beauty. Thus ministered unto, 

A wfshow her ageotiuu lor herhuabaud. 

— - TextSt iii. 194 {SBS xx. ). 
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She Bhould manage her household weH; cwry out all due 
courtesies to relatives on both sides ; never he false to him ; 
take care of his property ; and be able and active m all she has 
to do/ 1 

Passages of similar tendency are found in other 
parts of the NikdycLS addressed to beginners or 
householders. The princiijles set forth in them may 
certainly be called Buddhist, since they have been 
adopted into the JDhamma, But it is probable that 
they are a selection from the views as to family and 
sexual relations already current among the Aryan 
clans to which the Buddha himself and most of 
his early disciples— to whom we owe the record- 
belonged. What is Buddhist about it is the selec- 
tion. For instance, we know from the later law- 
books that the pre-Buddhistic Aryans performed, at 
a marriage, magical and religions ceremonies which 
bore a striking resemblance in important details 
to ceremonies enacted at a simOar date by other 
Aryan races in Europe. Other religious ceremonies 
were performed at the name-giving, the initiation, 
and other important periods in the history of the 
family. All these are, of course,^ ignored and 
omitted in the exhortation. Buddhists could not 
countenance practices which they held to be con- 
nected with superstition. And they put nothing 
in their i)lace. There are no Buddhist ceremonies 
of marriage, initiation, baptism, or the like. I 
Marriage is regarded as a purely civil rite, and 
the Buddhist clergy, as such, take no part in it. 
This is probably the reason why Asoka, in his 
edicts on religion, does not mention it. He con- 
siders marriage, and the observance of family 
customs, a civil affair.^ 

In pre-Buddhistic times, divorce, but without any 
formal decree, was allowed. So Isidasi, for in- 
stance, explains how she had had to return twice 
to her fatner^s house, having been sent hack by 
successive husbands owing to incompatibility of 
temper (the result of her evil deeds in a former 
birth).* No instance is recorded of similar action 
taken against the husband. In countries under the 
influence of the Thera-vada (the older Buddhism) 
there is divorce on equal terms for husband or 
wife on the ground of infidelity, desertion, orineom- 
patibility of temper. This is, however, infrequent. 
Fielding estimates it, for village communities in 
Burma, at two to five per cent of the marriages ; * 
and the present writer, while not able to estimate 
any percentage, for which there are no statistics 
available, is able to testify to the very low number 
of divorces in Ceylon. 

The wife, after marriage, retains her own name, 
and the full control of aU her property, whether it 
be dower or inheritance. Property acquired by 
the partnership (of husband and wife) is joint 
property. There is no hatim system ; marriage is 
monogamous (that is, among the people; kings 
often follow the Hindu customs) ; women go about 
unveiled, engage in business, can sign deeds, give 
evidence, join in social intercourse, and have fust 
such liberty as they and their men-folk think ex- 
pedient. Fielding, who has given the facts for 
Burma in considerable detail (ehs. 13-17), does not 
discuss the question how far this state of things is 
due to the influence of Buddhism, and how far to 
the inherited customs and good sense of the people. 
But, when we call to mind that the same or closely- 
related races have, under other influences, much 
less advanced customs, and that in early Buddhism 
a remarkably high position was allowea to women, 

1 Tr. from Dxgha^ lii. 189 if. ; also tr. by S. Gogerly, Ceylon 
Buddhum (ed. Bishop, Colombo, 1908), p. 629 ff., and by B. 0. 
Childers, Ck, 1876. » f 

8 There is a reference to docility towards parents in the 3rd 
Bock Edict. See T. W. Bhys Davids, Buddhtst India. London. 
1903, p. 295. 

8 TherugdtM, 416, 426, tr. by C. A. F. Bhys Davids, in Pealms 
of thoSi$te.tM, PTS, 1900, p. 160. 

4 Soud of a People^ London, 1898, p. 246. 


we may conjecture that the influence of early 
Buddhist teaching was not without weight, 

Litbratdrb.— T he authorities are given in the article. 

T. W. Keys Davids. 

FAMILY (Celtic). — i. The evolution of the 
Celtic family is wrapped in considerable obscurity, 
and it is by no means easy, from the evidence that 
has come down to us, from both Christian and 
pre-Christian times, to conjecture through what 
phases it had pass^ before the dawn of history. 
In the case of Celtic countries, too, it has always 
to he remembered that the Celtic-speaking in- 
habitants were comparatively late comers, and 
that the previous inhabitants had for ages their 
own social institutions, which may or may not have 
undergone a similar evolution to those of the 
invaders of Indo-European speech. Nor can it be 
supposed that the institutions of the invaders 
would necessarily supplant those of the earlier 
inhabitants, especially in the remoter districts, 
where the indigenous population would he most 
likely to hold its own. Further, it is not impos- 
sible that, in some cases, the institution which 
survived was neither that of the invaders nor that 
of the previous inhabitants in its entirety, but a 
working compromise consisting of elements from 
both sources, the development of which it is now 
by no means easy to follow. It may well he, for 
example, that the curious system of fosterage, 
which played so large a part in Celtic family life 
(see artt. Children [Celtic], and Fosterage), 
owed its origin to some such fusion of Celtic and pre- 
Celtic institutions, but it is now, at this distance of 
time, a fruitless task to speculate upon the matter. 
Further, it must be borne in mind that, in the 
documents which describe the social life of the 
Celts, our information relates almost entirely to 
the higher circles of the population— that is, to the 
free members of tribes (doubtless in the main 
sprung from men of Indo-Euro^an speech) who at 
the earliest did not reach the British Isles before 
about 1800 B.o. and the West of Europe some 
centuries before. What the institutions of the 
' unfree ' tenants of Celtic countries may have been 
is involved in great uncertainty, and their social 
organization may well have developed on lines dis- 
tinctly different irom those that were characteristic 
of the Indo-European conquerors of Gaul and the 
British Isles, ana of the kinsmen of these con- 
querors in other countries of cognate speech. 

2. A study of the various treatises which embody 
the ancient law of Ireland, together with the docu- 
ments which describe the social system of ancient 
Wales, and, similarly, an investigation into the clan 
organization of the Scottish Highlands, make it 
abundantly clear that the family basis was ;^atri- 
archal, and, at any rate in Christian times, 
essentially monogamic. In Gaul, too, as Csesar 
{de Bell, Gall, vi. 16) tells us, the family structure 
was of the same type, and the family groups had 
attached to them groups of ambacti ( ‘ clients *)•— ^ 
word of Celtic origin, which is the exact phonetic 
equivalent of the Welsh (‘farmer ’). Nor 

is this development of Celtic institutions to be 
wondered at, because the tyi>e of family in ques- 
tion is the natural correlative of the kind of 
military and semi-nomadic life which ultimately 
brought the Celts into a dominant position (until 
Home conquered them) in Celtic lands. At the 
same time, there are indications that there were, 
at any rate in some parts of these lands, certain 
unusual features of family life, which impressed 
some of the observers of the ancient world. For 
example, Caesar (vi. 18) acquaints us with the 
curious fact that, in Ganl, it was thought to be a 
shameful thing for a boy to be present before the 
face of his father in public, until he was of age to 
hear arms. He also tells us (v. 14. 4) that in 
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Britain ten or a dozen men had wives common to 
the group, and that in this matter brothers mostly 
joined with brothers. Strabo (iv. 5 4), foUowing 
tosidonius, speaks of a rumour that the Irish h^ 
no deEnite system of matnmonj;, but he could not 
vouch for the truth of this view._^ Bio Cassius 
(Ixxvi. 12. 2) says that the Caledonii had wives in 
common (rats yvya0v iwiKolvots XP^f^^voi) ; and, in 
his description of Thule (derived from Pytheas), 
Solinus {Folyhistor, ch. 22) says that the king of 
that island had no wife of his own. These state- 
ments regarding the inhabitants of Britain appear 
to have gained a wide currency m antiquity, and 
we find Bardesanes in Eusebius {Praep, Evang, 
vi. 10) repeating^ the story that several persons 
jointly had one wife in Britain ; while Jerome {ddv. 
Jovin. ii. 7, p. 935) says of the Scot! : 

* Sootoram natio uxores proprias non habet : et quasi Platonis 
politiam legerit et Oatonis sectetur exempluin, nulla apud eos 
coaiux propria est, sed,ut cuique libitum fuerit, pecudum more 
lasciviunt’ (see, further, above, pp. 4561, 460», 4621., 465X 

It has been thought that the absence in Welsh of 
any word for ‘son’ as distinguished from ‘boy’ 
(mab), or for ‘daughter’ as distinguished from 
‘ girl ’ {mcrch\ points to an analogous situation in 
remote times in that country ; but this absence of 
separate terms may easily be one of the accidents 
of language. Again, the so-called Pictish succes- 
sion, whereby the Pictish crown descended from 
the reigning king to his sister’s son, has been 
thought to have had its roots in a remote matri- 
archal system; hut the criticism of this view by 
d’Arbois de Jubainville, in La FamUh celtiqu& 
(p. 88) makes it hazardous to accept it. Nor would 
it be safe to attach undue importance to certain 
cases of legendary nomenclature, such as Con- 
chohar mac Ncssa (‘ Conchohar, son of Ness’) and 
Gwydion fab Don {‘ Gwydion, son of Don’), where 
the hero is called after his mother’s name. The 
prominence given also to the grouped goddesses 
called ‘ Matres ’ and ‘ Matronae ’ (on whom see 
EBE iii. 280) in certain regions cannot, in view of 
the scantiness of the general evidence, be regarded 
as of any significance in this connexion. 

3. Still, notwithstanding the rumoursof antiquity, 
—which it would he rash to say were entirely devoid 
of foundation, at any rate in the more backward 
districts,— the evidence of Csesar as to Gaul and the 
abundant testimony of the Irish and Welsh laws 
alike reveal, both in Gaul and in Britain, communi- 
ties where the male head of each social group is in 
unmistakable prominence. Of the potestas 
enjoyed by the husbands in Gaul, Cajsar says 
(vi. 19) ; ‘ Viri in uxores, sicuti in liberos, vitae 
necisque habent potestatem,’ and both the Irish 
and the Welsh laws show us that women could not 
be members of the recognized tribes. The organi- 
zation of the Celts was everywhere ba^ on the 
tie of blood : in Gaul the tribe, in Ireland the clan 
under its chief, and in Wales the ctnidl (* kindr^ ’) 
under its penccntdl (‘ head of the kindred’), were 
all governed by the idea of a common ancWfery. 
The family proper was the smallest subdivision of 
the social organism, and was founded on the prin- 
ciple of monogamic marriage. The organization 
of the family had at one time a very important 
practical significance, since ft was closely connected 
with the tenure of land and the occupation of 
the dwelling-houses built upon the land--in other 
words, with succession, and also with responsibilitv 
for the payment of compensation for wrongs conf- 
mitted by a kinsman (see Ckimes Am FrtwrcM 
MENts [Celtic], vol. iv, p. 261, and BLOon-FEra 
[Cdtic], vol. ii. p. 725). tlma riS 

for the evolution of the family-groun in 
tion of greater compactness and definiteness 

4. The Irish legal documents, such as tho 

Mdr, with its commentary, the 


other treatises, unfortunately do not 

with a very clear account of the structure of tne 

Insh family, and the descriptions therein ® ,, , 

have mven rise to much discussion » j 

de Jubainville, op. cit.; also the ‘Introduction to 
the Book of Aicill,’ in Ancient “fridSon 

wh to- P- cxxxix, and especially the Intwduction 
^y Alexander George Richey) to the Brehon ^ 
Tracts, %b. vol. iv. p. xlix. The latter I“ttoduo 

tion, which deals with this complicated suDje 
most thoroughly, may be supplemented Jitoaa 

vantage by a study of R. Atfcmson’s 
tJui Awient Laws of Ireland_{yoh vi. in the ttmi^ 
Sen^). Both the Introduction in j with 

the Glossary show how little can be 
certainty from the Irish laws as to the precise s g 
nifacance of their fourfold classification of tue iris 
famUy into the gdjine, the derhfine, the 
and the innfins. Of these famUy-gfoup « is 
evident, from the account given by ^thtoson 
his Glossary, that the gelfine was “C toost J B 

and vigorous form of the family m the times 
which the Irish Law Treatises refer, though t 
form may, even then, owing to the settlement o 
large part of the land of Ireland, have lost som 
thing of Its earlier raison d'&tre in the eccupa 

a J-.-. A -HrinSOn. it CaU DC 

two 


_sA«.ausun, great-granasou, ~ 

grandson ; the latter denoting the similar . . 

ants in the direct line from the father s 
Of these two varieties it would appos-r 
former was the more important .asP®®; 
gelfinsy and Richey in his Introduction ^ l^ion 
ously suggested that it began with the 

of new lands, when the father ^^uld hoia 
original dwelling, and, if he had five sons, 
them would during their fifth son 

each a homestead on the land, while ggtead. 

would in time succeed to his father s Aj-bois 
The view held by Whitley Stokes and ^d,’ 

is ito- 


me ' 

le Greek xe'P-Jf 
probable; and, consequently, essen- 

warrant for the view" that for 

tially a ‘ familia in manu.’ Of the other nam^s 
family-divisions the term derbjinc ( tr ^ 

suggests that it may have denoted wim <jther 

time a rival classification with some 01 ^ 

divisions, and the present writer is , . ^ ixQ,ve 
hazard the opinion that these are in 

given rise to so much ingenious arrange- 

reality surviving traces of diffe^nt and 

ments, which prevailed at different P gjassifi- 

that the Irish, instead of discarding «ame into 

cations completely when the ?elfin^^^^ 
favour, allowed them to remain ^ arrange- 
regarded them as being forms of famuy 
ments which were in reserve ^ onerated bore, 
process of evolution has doubtles P 
and has left some of its traces, as m w 
other social institutions. fiiAm the Gaelic 

5. The Scots who carried wuth their tribal 

tongue into Scotland brough Scotland, iin 

organization, but, as Skene ^j-oranization of 

320) points out, the original cian ^^ appears 
tlie Gaelic-speaking invaders fr septs or clans 

to have been broken up, , prominent fea^e 
came to appear as a distinct an F p^lation. The 
in the organization of the essentially 

basis of the clan -system was, there were m 

the same as in Ireland ; an(^ 1 Scotland 

Ireland certain dependent sept^^ kinsmen 

there were, side by side with , tenants, other 

/-irtrresuondinfir to the Irish 
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* uiifree ’ clans corresponding to th^fnidJiir tenants 
of Ireland. (For an account of the development of 
the clan and family system of the Highlands, the 
reader should consult Skene, iii.) 

6 . In Wales, the family organization within the 
trihe {cenedl) was only of one type, namely, that 
corresponding in the main to the gdjine of Ireland. 
It consisted of the ancestor, his sons, his grandsons, 
and great-grandsons. So far as the occupation of 
land was concerned, the corresponding territorial 
division was the gtJoely» upon which a body of 
members of the same family were settled, occupy- 
ing the original mansion of the family, and the 
supplementary tyddynod (* homesteads') which 
were built upon the land to accommodate the sons 
as they married. This family organization among 
the Welsh was responsible for the payment of the 
guanas {* blood-fee ') in the case of the commission 
of homicide by a member of the family (see Ceimes 
AND Punishments [Celtic]). It will thus be seen 
that in Wales, as in Ireland, it was the practical 
questions of land-tenure and responsibility for the 
actions of kinsmen that made the family as such 
so important a factor in social life, with the result 
that pedigrees were kept with remarkable care. 
With the introduction, however, of the English 
manorial system and English law, the pressure of 
practical necessity upon family organization became 
less urgent ; but, nevertheless, the sense of kinship, 
even to the recognition of distant relatives, has 
remained far stronger in Wales than in correspond- 
ing circles in England at the present day, and this 
recognition of kinship shows itself in a marked 
way in the sense of obligation which most Welsh- 
men feel to attend the funerals even of distant 
kinsmen— a feature of Welsh life which generally 
appears strange to Englishmen who come to reside 
in Wales. 

J r. The various terms which express family 
ationahip, in spite of their common Indo- 
European origin, are somewhat different in the 
two great branches (the Goidelic and the Brythonic) 
of the Celtic ton^e. For example, the term for 
* father ' in Irish is athair, the phonetic equivalent 
(with the regular loss of Indo-European ‘p*) of the 
Latin pater, while, in the Brythonic group, the 
corresponding Indo-European term of endearment, 
tdta, nas entirely supplanted the more formal 
Celtic term for ‘father,' giving the Welsh and 
Breton tad, and the Cornish tas. Similarly, in 
Welsh, Breton, and Cornish, the place of modr 
(the equivalent of Lat. mater, Irish mathaw) has 
been taken by the analogous term of endearment 
mam from mamma. Likewise in Brythonic (cf. 
Welsh taid, ‘grandfather,' nain, ‘grandmother') 
we have survivals of Indo-European terms of en- 
dearment, In Ireland, too, the terms for ‘ foster- 
father’ {aite) and ‘foster-mother’ (muime) are, in 
origin, both survivals of terms of endearment ^so. 
The Irish word Tnac, like the Welsh mab, can mean 
both ‘boy’ and ‘son’; and the Irish term ingen 
(‘daughter’)— a word meaning literally ‘one liom 
into the family’ (for eni-gena ) — has the same dual 
meaning. In both branches of Celtic speech, too, 
the words which originally meant ‘grandson’ and 
‘ granddaughter ’ have come to mean ‘ nephew * and 
* niece.’ 

8 . In modem Welsh the term in regular use for 
‘family’ is teulu, but the reader should be on his 
guard against assuming that in Welsh mediseval 
documents this word had the same meaning as it 
now has. Its meaning then, in accordance with 
its derivation (from ty, ‘house,’ and llu, ‘Wt’), 
was ‘ the retinue or bodyguard of the head of the 
household’; and, in the case of the king, this 
retinue had a special head, the pen teulu, and a 
special bard, hardd teulu, of its own. The earlier 
meaning of the word now survives only in a South 


Wales term for a ‘phantom funeral procession’ 
(pronounced toili=feulu), 

9 . The treatment of children among the Celts, 
as well as the interesting practice of fosterage, is 
discussed in the artt. Children (Celtic) and 
Fosterage, and the place of the wife in the 
family, together with the conditions of marriage 
(including the question of marriage gifts) will be 
considered in connexion with the subject of 
Marriage (Celtic). 

LrrKRATnRB.— Rhys and Brynmor- Jones, The 
London, 1906 ; H. d Arbois de Jubainville, La FamilU eeltique 
Paris, 1905 ; Ancient Laws and Institutes of Wales, ed. Aneurin 
Owen (Rolls Series, London, 1841); Wade-Evans, Welsh 
Medieval Law, Oxford, 1909 ; The Ancient Laws of Ireland 
(Rolls Series, London, 1866-1901); R. Atkinson, Glossary to 
Ancierd Laws of Ireland (Rolls Series, London, 1901) ; W, F, 
Skene, Celtic Scotland^, Edinburgh, 1890. 

E. Anwyl. 

FAMILY (Chinese). — Introductory , — The anal- 
ysis of a Chinese character is not always a reliable 
guide to its primitive meaning. The usual form 
of the character for ‘family,’ i,e. those under the 
roof of one paterfamilias, is a pig under a roof, and 
the Shuo W^n {e, A.D. 100) says that, originally 
meaning a pig-sty, it was afterwards metaphori- 
cally used for a human home. It is just as likely, 
however, that originally the part of the character 
which stands for ‘pig’ had merely a phonetic 
value ; and in any case the Liu Shu Ku (between 
A.D. 1250 and 1319) sets aside this derivation, and 
analyzes another form of the character into three 
persons under a roof. 

The institution of the family is ascribed to Fuh- 
hsi (2852-2736 B.C.). Before his time the people 
were like beasts, knowing their mothers but not 
their fathers, and pairing without decency, Fuh- 
hsi established the laws of marriage, organized 
clans, and introduced family surnames. 

Society in China is predominantly patriarchal. 
The family is the social unit and the norm of social 
organization (Williams, Middle Kingdom, New 
York, 1876, i. 296). A mandarin is the parent of 
his children people. * The Empire is one family.’ 
‘ To the Son of Heaven there is no stranger : he 
regards the empire as his family.’ In accordance 
with this idea, hsiao, filial piety, the duty of a 
child, and fi, the duty of a younger brother, are 
the fundamental social virtues. ‘Esteem most 
highly filial piety and brotherly submission, in 
order to give due prominence to the social rela- 
tions’ (Sacr. Edict [A.D. 1670], i.), 

A typical Chinese family might consist of father, 
mother, sons, daughters-in-law, and grandchildren. 
To have four generations alive in one household is 
marked felicity ; if five are alive at the same time, 
many are the congratulations, and special an- 
nouncement of the fact is made in the temple of 
the City-Guardian. 

1, Husband and wife.— Marriages are arranged 
by the parents of the bridegroom and bride through 
the agency of a * go-between.’ * In taking a wife, 
how do you proceed? Without a go-between, it 
cannot he done’ [Shi-King, xv. 6 ). Betrothal is 
considered binding, and often takes place at a very 
early age. In some cases the future daughter-in- 
law is brought as an infant into her future hus- 
band’s family, and grows up as a member of it. 
The custom, however, is not of high repute, and is 
particularly objectionable where, as in at least one 
district, the future husband and wife cohabit 
from their earliest years, and there is no formal 
marriage. Early marriage is usual. A hoy is of 
age at 15. Prohibition of inter-marriage extends 
to all persons of the same surname, even though 
they should belong to widely separated parts of 
the Empire; and, if a man would marry a near 
relative on his mother’s side, the contracting 
parties must be of the same generation ; e,g., a 
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maB may marry Ms coiisin but not Ms aunt. 
Otherwise there is no restriction. In practice, 
of course, regard is paid to equality of social 
status — ‘Eight ounces is a match for half a 
pound ’ ; and the horoscopes of the parties are 
often taken into consideration. The bride brings 
her trousseau ; but the husband’s family have to 
pay a dowry for her, although among the wealthy 
this is somewhat of a formality. Marriage ar- 
ranged in this way is not of affection, and in many 
cases, at least in the humbler ranks of life, is as 
much providing a help for the mother-in-law as a 
mfe for the son. But it is evident from popular 
tales that romance is not unknown in Chinese life, 
through love stirred by favourable report or acci- 
dental glimpse. Doubtless, too, in many cases, 
however afiection may be lacking to begin with, 
it springs up in the course of years. The virtue 
of a husband is to be ‘ a just person,’ and of a 
wife to be obedient. Conjugal harmony is recog- 
nized as the foundation of successful family life, 
and finds its emblem in mandarin ducks — types 
of conjugal modesty and fidelity (cf. Shi-King, 1 . 1). 
Owing to the low status of women and the exces- 
sive desire for ofispring, the wife is too often re- 
garded merely as the possible mother of sons. In 
the lower ranks of life, where it is her function to 
‘ boil rice * as well as to ‘ bear children,* it is de- 
sired also that she be a capable housewife. Theo- 
retically she is a keeper at home. Her husband 
refers to her as ‘ the person within,* with the ad- 
dition of various depreciatoiy epithets. What- 
ever the origin of foot-binding, it is popularly 
regarded as a salutary check on woman’s proclivity 
to gadding about and to worse evils. Foot-bind- 
ing, however, is by no means universal ; and among 
the lower classes, especially in certain districts, 
women are allowed great freedom, and take even 
too large a share in heavy outdoor work. Owing 
to the lack of female education, a wife can seldom 
be a companion to her husband. Nor is this looked 
for ; and a household is apt to fall into two sec- 
tions, male and female, the women and girls taking 
their meals apart from and after the men-folk. 

Besides the normal form of marriage, in which 
the bride goes to live in the home of her 
husband’s parents, there are other forms, in which 
the husband joins his wife’s family. This may 
happen when the wife’s parents have no sons, 
and, instead of marrying their daughter out, bring 
in a son-in-law to marry her. In this case the 
husband does not take Ms wife’s surname ; but 
some arrangement is come to, such as that the 
first son of the marriage shall take the surname 
of his mother’s parents, and carry on the succes- 
sion for them. A second class of such marriages 
is where a husband is called in to marry a widowed 
daughter-in-law. In such cases the wife retains 
the surname and even the name of her deceased 
husband, and the children of her second marriage 
carry on his succession and not that of their own 
father. In this case the second husband leaves 
his own clan and is merged in that of his wife, 
and is regarded with a certain measure of 
contempt. 

Be-marriage of a widower is usual; and re- 
marriage of a widow is not infrequent, though to 
remain faithful to the memory of her husband is 
considered more estimable, and a second marriage 
is celebrated with ‘maimed rites.’ The arrange- 
ments for the re-marriage of a widow are made 
by her parents-in-law ; but more regard is paid to 
her will in the matter than would be paid to the 
wishes of a daughter. There is no fixed rule with 
regard to the disposal of a widow’s children ; but 
it may be taken for granted that not all her sons 
*** would be allowed to accompany their 
mother to her new home. 


Cbncwftiwapre. --Chinese law recognizes only one 
wife, but concubinage is legal. The practice dates 
from ancient times. Of Yao (2356 B.C.) it is re- 
corded that he gave his two daughters in marriage 
to his successor Shun, though this is a case rather 
of polygamy than of concubinage. It may h® 
noted^ that the marriage of two sisters, as in this 
case, is now unknown, though marriage of ^ de- 
ceased wife’s sister is not forbidden, ConcubM^S® 
is common among the wealthy classes. A»iong 
the poorer it is less common, and usually on^ ror 
the purpose of securing a male succession. There 
is no legal limit to the number of concubines that 
m^ be taken. 

Divorce. — According to law there are seven 
reasons for which a husband may divorce his * 
but the law recognizes no right of the wife to 
divorce her husband. The seven legal reasons for 
divorce are unfilial conduct (towards the husband s 
parents), adultery, jealousy, loquacity, theft, 
ous disease (e.g. leprosy), barrenness ; but some oi 
these, e.g. barrenness, are not recognized by custom - 
To these legal reasons must be added poverty, 
which is the commonest cause of all. It is diffie^lt 
to estimate the percentage of divorces, but divorce 
is not supposed to be frequent (Dyer Ball, Things 
Chinese^ ed.^ Shanghai, 1903, p. 212 ; Doolittle, 
Social Life, i. 107). No legal process is necessary, 
though a writing of divorcement should be 
and is usually demanded by the second husband oi 
the repudiated woman as a precaution. The re- 
pudiated wife is married by the aid of a 
between.* This is not so difficult as it might 
seem ; for the desire for children is strong? 
matrimony is largely a mercantile transaction, m 
which a woman whose reputation is damaged may 
be had at a cheaper rate. The husband’s some- 
what^ despotic power over Ms wife is limited in 
practice, not so much by legal restraints ns by 
publm opinion, and in particular by the fear oi 
his wife’s relatives, especially if they are of a 
owerful clan. Short of divorce a man may? if 
is wife offends, send her back to her parei^s, as 
a^ hint that their family discipline has been defe^ 
tiye. This is regarded as a disgrace to them ? ana 
it is for them, if the wife has been in the 
to placate her husband and persuade him to balce 
her back. In practice, though not in law, a eon- 
cubine has little protection against her husband, 
and can be sold at his pleasure. , 

2. Parents and chudren. — In the family bne 
father is the supreme authority — a general rule 
with many qualifications according to the 
and force of character of other members of the 
family group. A woman is not supposed to ml® ; 
as a girl she should obey her father, as a wif® ber 
husband, as a widow her grown-up son. 
while it is true that the status of women is 
it would be a great mistake to infer that they c^n 
have no influence. Of the twenty-four examples 
of filial piety, more than half are instances of pmty 
towards mother or stepmother; an aged m<^her 
is usually treated with much deference. The ^^Jy 
of a son to his parents takes precedence of hie dnty 
to wife or children. The eleventh of the examples 
of filial piety is a man who, because his means are 
insufficient to maintain his mother and his ehwd, 
says to his wife : ‘ One may get another chil^> but 
it is impossible to get another mother,’ and p^- 

f oses to economize by burying his child alive- 
e is digging the grave, he is rewarded by finding 
a pot of gold. According to the same pri»eipl®> 
to put aw^ay a wife because she is displeasmg to 
her mother-in-law is laudable ; and it is cobSidefoo 
right to subordinate the wife’s interests to tne 
mother’s. The obj ect of having children is broadly 
stated to be that parents may in old 
their ministrations; and hsiao has been deimea 
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as Uy serve parents with propriety, to bury them 
with propriety, and to sacrifice to them with 
propriety {Analects, bk. ii. ch. v.)* A parent’s 
birthdays are times of congratulation, particularly 
from the fiftieth year onwards, men observing 
their fifty-first, sixty-first birthday, and so on, 
while women observe their fiftieth, sixtieth, etc. 
A coffin is considered to be an appropriate gift 
from a filial son to his parents ; and to provide a 
seemly funeral is an important part of his duty, 
though extravagance^ is not favoured by classical 
precept. The great importance attached to hsiao 
underlies the practice of rewarding a man’s merit 
by granting honours to his deceased parents and 
ancestors ; on the other hand, to say to a child 
that he lacks family training is, by its reflexion 
on his parents, felt to he a severe rebuke. Parental 
authority is not less wide than filial duty. If 
filial piety suggests the sacrifice of a child to a 
mother’s comfort, paternal authority is warrant 
for the deed. In practice, if not in law, it lies 
with the parents to decide whether a new-born 
child shall be brought up or not. The (Question, 
of course, concerns female children only: ‘One 
may kill a girl tho\igh she might have become a 
queen ; no one kills a boy though he may become 
only a beggar.’ The extent of infanticide varies 
in different times and places ; in some it is lament- 
ably common. It may seem a paradox to say that 
a nation in which infanticide is practised, not 
indeed without protest (cf. Chinese tracts against 
it), but without grave social reprobation, is also 
distinguished by love of young children ; but the 
fact is so. Among the poorer classes very young 
children take their share in the family work, at- 
tending to still younger children, herding cattle or 
geese, and gathering fuel. But, in spite of all that 
can be fairly urged, it is easy to do less than justice 
to the happiness of Chinese children. Where foot- 
binding is practised it is, of course, both crippling 
and painful. 

Corresponding to filial piety the parental virtue 
is tz'it, ‘tenderness.’ More generally it is the 
mother who is spoken of as the Family^ Tender- 
ness, while the father is the Family Gravity {yen). 
‘A grave father makes filial sons,’ and paternal 
severity is recommended by the example of Con- 
fucius, who maintained towards his son an attitude 
of distant reserve {Anal . , bk. x vi. ch. xiii. ). Manuals 
of family discipline are not lacking which exhibit 
an ideal of family life. Of these a well-known 
example is Chu 5ii Tzti’s Family Instructor, with 
its precepts on cleanliness, moderation, economy, 
and education, and its hinted darker side in its 
warnings against the beauty of maids and concu- 
bines or the good looks of young serving-lads. 
Family training is, on the whole, not well carried 
out. Excessive indulgence and weak retreat be- 
fore childish obstinacy are apt to alternate with 
passionate anger and unreasonable harshness. In 
the case of children who are guilty of extreme dis- 
regard for their parents, appeal may be made to 
a magistrate ; or, in spite of legal restrictions, a 
father may exercise his own disciplinary powers 
with little fear of question, even in those very 
rare cases in which he may arrange to have his 
son removed by death, though, in the case of a 
son adopted from beyond the family, questions 
might be raised by his relatives. Crimes against 
parents are particularly heinous. The guilt of 
parricide is such as to involve not only the whole 
family of the parricide, but also his neighbours 
and his teacher. 

Adoption . — ^Where children are lacking, or an 
adult son has died unmarried or childless, the 
family succession is provided for by adoption. 
The most usual coarse is to adopt a son. Some- 
times— perhaps as a cheaper expedient— a daughter 


is adopted, and a son-in-law brought in for her. 
The adopted son is often a nephew, or is one be- 
longing to the family of a near relative, or at least 
is of the same surname. In one case known to the 
present writer, adoption from another surname is 
forbidden under an ancestor’s malediction. There 
is, however, no absolute rule on this point. An 
adopted son is, as to his rights and his duties 
towards his adoptive parents, in the position of a 
son by birth. 

Property . — The father’s discretion in the division 
of the family property is strictly limited, and any 
departure from use and wont would he checked 
by the collective opinion of the family expressed 
tlirough the nearer relatives. Daughters do not 
inherit. The eldest son usually receives a larger 
share than any of his brothers, in view of his 
greater responsibility for the carrying out of the 
rites of filial piety (‘Incense lamp fields’) ; but in 
this, as in other matters, custom seems to vary 
(cf. A. H. Smith, Village Life, 327). Sons of con- 
cubines take a smaller share than sons of the wife. 
If the family property has not been divided by the 
father among his sons before his death, they may 
continue to hold it in common, and to do so is a 
laudable evidence of fraternal harmony; or they 
may proceed to a division by mutual agreement. 
In this case, their mother’s brother is considered a 
proper person to act as ‘ divider.’ A part of the 
family property may be set aside to provide for the 
family’s ancestral worship. Such property is held 
in annual rotation by the sons or their representa- 
tives, the holder for the year having to provide 
what is needed for the ancestral worship, while 
the remainder of the income falls to himself. In 
some wealthy families an endowment is also pro- 
vided for the scholars of the family. Before alien- 
ating any family property, the seller is supposed 
to give his near relatives the option of buying. 

3 . The family and larger groups. —All families 
descended from a common ancestor recognize in 
that a bond of union, and a special kinship is 
recognized between persons who derive from a 
common ancestor not more than five generations 
removed. Among such kinsfolk, mourning is 
regulated according to the degree of propinquity. 
Theoretically, all persons of the same surname, 
however widely separated their native places may 
be, form one great clan. This clan system, though 
naturally of little influence except where members 
of the clan are in geographical proximity, is a very 
prominent feature of Chinese fife. There are vil- 
lages with hundreds or thousands of inhabitants, 
all of one surname, and tracing their descent from 
a common ancestor whose sons were the founders 
of the ‘ fathers’ houses,’ to some one of which each 
villager belongs. These ‘ fathers’ houses ’ are dis- 
tinct entities, and may be friendly or hostile to 
each other. It is, therefore, a matter of no small 
moment not only to belong to a powerful clan, but 
in it to belong to a ‘ father^s house ’ which is power- 
ful, the degree of its power being determined not 
by seniority, but by its numbers, wealth, or the 
official persons who belong to it. The bond of 
common ancestry is recognized, even though the 
descendants are not congregated in one village, 
A centre of union is found in the common ancestral 
temple or grave, although worship of the common 
ancestor is apt to decay unless there is common 
property the tenure of which depends on it. A 
family register is also kept; and to have his 
name erased from it is one 01 the greatest disgraces 
to which a Chinaman can be subjected. In con- 
nexion with the register there is an ingenious 
plan by which the generation to which a man be- 
longs may be known from his family name. In 
mnemonic versesj chosen characters are arranged 
in a certain order, and each of these chosen char 
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acters is appropriated to a certain generation, and 
forms part of tlie name of all the males belonging 
thereto. Mutual responsibility is a marked feature 
of Chinese life ; senior relatives for their Juniors, 
and the elders of a clan for its members. 

4 . Servants and slaves.—In the lower ranks, 
servants or hired workers are treated very much 
as being of the family, and take their meals with 
its members. In the higher ranks this is not so. 
There, on the one hand, servants show to their 
masters a ceremonious deference; on the other, 
they often exercise a freedom of intervention in 
their master’s affairs, both of which are strange to 
Western manners. Slavery is by no means a pro- 
minent feature of Chinese life; though, even where 
it is unknown as such, there may be those veho 
through stress of poverty^ have been sold, or have 
sold themselves, into service. A much more usual 
type of slavery is seen in the slave girls of well-to-do 
families. They are the property of their owners, 
and dependent for their happiness on the goodwill 
of their mistresses. They are distinguished from 
daughters of the house by not having their feet 
bound, and by some differences of attire. When 
they have grown to womanhood, they may remain 
in the family as female attendants, though this is 
rare, or be taken as concubines, or (more reputably) 
be disposed of in marriage, or as concubines to 
others. Eunuchs employed as slaves are unknown 
outside court circles. 

5. Social changes. — China is in a state of transi- 
tion, and the family also is sure to undergo change. 
Among the inff uences which may modify her social 
system are education, increased knowledge of other 
social systems, female education, changes in in- 
dustrial conditions with the rise of manufactures, 
greater facilities for travel, the general shock of 
the recent revolution, and last, though not least, 
the spread of Christianity. 

Litbratubb.— A. H. Smith, VQlage Life in China, Edin. 
and Lond. 1900; J. Doolittle, Social Life of the Chinese, New 
York, 1866; E. H. Parker, ‘Comparative Chinese Family 
Law,’ China Rev. viii. [1879-80] 67-107 ; E. Faber, The Status 
of Woman in China, Shanghai, 1889. 

P. J. Maclagan. 

FAMILY (Egyptian). — The Egyptian family 
resents many points of contrast both with the 
emitic and with the Greek. Its most interest- 
ing characteristics are a distinct preservation of 
matriarchy, the prominent position of women, and 
a comparative promiscuity of sexual relations. 
We may, therefore, regard it as in some ways more 
primitive than the family in other countries of the 
ancient world. The prominent position of the 
women in the family led generally to a prominence 
of women in Egypt much greater than that allow’ed 
to them either among the Semites or in later 
Greece, and analogous to that apparently enjoyed 
in a greater degree by the women in early (Myce- 
naean) Greece. There also, among a people probably 
racially connected with the Egyptians, a matri- 
archal idea of the family may be assumed to have 
brought about a feminine prominence even more 
pronounced than in Egypt. It was no idea of the 
equal intelligence of women and men that in Egypt 
placed the two sexes almost on the same level, 
and in Minoan Crete perhaps made the women 
quite as important as the men. This equality 
arose simply from the matriarchal idea that descent 
is absolutely certain through the mother, but not 
through the father, so that the family centres in 
the house-mother rather than in the house-father ; 
and the woman, instead of being the man’s slave, 
as among the Semites, is in many respects his 
equal or even superior. But this view of family 
life makes at the same time for what we should 
regard as sexual immorality. Thus, at any rate in 
the royal family, the Egyptians, in order to secure 
the succession of the mothers in the same family. 


often married their own sisters. In Koman times 
we find this practice common among ordinary 
people. 

The most important person in the family was, 
then, not the father, as among the Semites, but 
the mother. She was the house-ruler, the neht- 
per, the focus of the family. Nevertheless, she 
was the inferior of the man, her husband, in that 
she was always mentioned after him : on the tomb- 
stones she is always the wife (hemet) of the man, 
he is never the husband {zai) of the woman. After 
all, she could not become neht-per unless she were 
first hcTnett and that, when all was said and done, 
depended on the pleasure of the man. So far the 
man dominated, but never as the Semitic man did, 
who was the ha' al, ‘lord’ of his wife, his h^ri'ah, 

‘ chattel,’ or as did the Greek man, who, like Hesiod 
(Works and Days^ 403), regarded a wife simply 
as a necessary possession on a level with his ox 
and his plough; at Athens only the hetairai 
had any freedom or influence. But, on the other 
hand, the Semite preserved far greater privacy and 
holiness of the sexual relations. This agrees per- 
haps with the Egyptian character, which was and 
is naturally more open and frank than that of the 
Semite. Actual marriage with sisters was more or 
less confined to the royal house (with disastrous 
results to the Pharaohs), but the indefiniteness of 
the relations of the women of the family to the 
men is shown in the fact that the word semt^ 

‘ sister,’ was used not only for the real sisters of a 
man, but also for his concubines, and even for his 
hemet, or wife. Similarly ‘brother’ might mean 
‘husband.’ The woman who sits at the side of 
a man in some funerarj^ sculptured group may 
be described as ‘ his sister, whom his heart 
loveth,’ or as ‘his beloved wife.’ He might 
have many of these ‘sisters’ together with one 
wife (rarely two), or no wife at ^ 1 ; in that case 
there was no properly constituted nebtper, for this 
only a wife could be. If there were two wives, one 
was the neht-per ; if two nehut-per are mentioned 
on a man’s tombstone, it means either that the one 
succeeded the other in the dignity of house- 
mother, or that the man had maintained two 
separate establishments, which had no link save 
the fact that the same man maintained and 
fathered both. This a noble might do, and be- 
sides the regular ‘houses’ of his ‘wives’ he might 
also possess a hartm of concubines. But these had 
nothing to do with his family or families proper, 
however much he might favour his natural chil- 
dren. The father could, if he wished, make his 
son his heir, but this was somewhat opposed to 
usual custom, which, in accordance with the matri- 
archal theory, preferred that property should de- 
scend in the female line. Thus, ordinarily, it was 
to the eldest son of the man’s eldest daughter that 
his goods went, and a man’s maternal grandfather 
was considered more closely related to him than 
his own father. Naturally this elaboration of 
primitive custom was at war with all parental 
affection, and so the men constantly broke through 
it ; those in high station, and, above all, the kings, 
consistently did so. It was rarely that a dead 
monarch was not succeeded by his own son. 

The maternal line of descent had the effect of 
confusing families, so that the Egyptians had 
little idea of family history, of genemogies and 
pedigrees, and never developed the surname or 
‘patronymic.’ Even tribal surnames were un- 
known. The ordinary man was the son bom of 
his mother So-and-so. Only the man of better 
class is such-and-such a man’s son, the son of him 
who begat him. Until quite late times the Egyptian 
traced no genealogy farther back than three or four 
generations, even in the case of a noble house. It 
is only in the decadence, when Egypt was con- 
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BcioxLs of her great age, that she became interested 
in her past, and her children reckoned back the 
generations of men. 

Marriage was effected by means of a properly 
drawn np legal contract, but of these we have none 
till the Greek period. There may have been, as in 
later times, a probationary year, after which, by a 
certain payment, the marriage might be annulled. 
The concubine, if free, no doubt was taken bv force 
or came of her own accord ; if a slave, she had no 
voice in the matter, and was sold to her master. 
Whether a slave-woman could legally be made a 
fall wife we do not know. The king was subject 
to the same laws and customs in this regard as his 
subjects. In contrast to Assyria, where only one 
q^ueen appears on the monuments, and only two or 
three are even mentioned during the whole course 
of the empire’s history, the queen of Egypt is 
always mentioned, and always appears with her 
consort, who not infrequently derived his sole right 
to the crown from her, as in the case of Thutmosis 
(Thothmes) i. She is called the ‘king’s wife’ 
simply, or the ‘great king’s wife,’ to distinguish 
her from other and inferior wives; often she is 
both ‘great king’s wife’ and ‘king’s mother* 
{Mmet^nsi and met-nsi). The ‘king’s son* 

lk~nsi) might, were he the son of an inferior wife, 
conceivably have in his veins not a drop of the 
blood of his father’s predecessors on the throne. In 
this case, his succession could only be assured by 
force if necessary. Thutmosis ill. was related to 
Amonhatpe (Amenhetep) l. only through the 
female line, and was actually the son of an inferior 
wife, if not of a concubine. This last fact rendered 
his right to the crown so weak that, in order to 
give him a good claim, it was necessary to marry 
him to his aunt Hatshepsut, who was wholly of 
the blood-royal as the eldest da^hter of a ‘ great 
king’s wife’ (but whose father, Thutmosis L, was 
not of royal blood at all). She kept her nephew in 
the background, herself assuming the royal dignity, 
not as queen merely but as actual ‘ king.’ In spite 
of the pre-eminence of the nebt-per in the family, 
there was no precedent for E^pt being directly 
ruled by a woman ; so, as Hawiepsut would have 
no lord and master in the kingdom, she was obliged 
to assume, officially, the dress and status of a man. 
The husband-nephew considered himself wrong- 
fully kept from his rights, for, though the son of a 
concubine or inferior queen, his marriage with his 
aunt had at once legitimized his claim to the 
throne. By herself assuming the crown, Hat- 
shepsut undoubtedly became in law and custom an 
usurper, and Thutmosis was legally justified in the 
punishment which he meted out to her adherents 
after her death. 

Difficulties of a similar kind must have repeated 
themselves indefinitely in the homes of subjects, 
and yet Egyptian family life was very close and 
very affectionate. On his tombstone a man’s 
immediate relatives, whether gone before him or 
surviving Mm, are all represented bearing the 
offerings to him and praying that the gods of the 
dead will give him the langly funeral meats. The 
words ‘love’ and ‘beloved’ recur more frequently 
in Egyptian mouths than in those of any other 
ancient nation, for none, whether father, mother, 
brother, sister, son, or daughter, seems to have 
been unbeloved by the rest of his family, judging 
from the inscriptions of the tombstones. This 
must at times have been an artificial convention, 
of course (we may be sure that Thutmosis m. Md 
not love his aunt Hatshepsut), but at the same 
time the convention would not have grown up had 
not the reality been there, and we obtain the im- 
pression in old Egypt of a very close and very 
loving family life. It is so stOl : the modem 
Eg 3 rptian is usually a fond father, though Islam 


has turned his relation to his wife into a tyranny 
(albeit often a kind one) which his forefathers di*d 
not know. The ancient Egyptian knew no other 
object in marriage than the possession of children 
by both man and wife in common ; children came 
normally to all, whether prince or peasant, as one 
of the best of the good gifts of the gods, and, 
though not necessary to his soul’s health after 
death, it was at least desirable that a man should 
have sons to make the funerary offerings and pray 
for the safety of their father’s spirit in the under 
world. We have not, even in the funerary stelje 
of ancient Greece, such constant insistence on 
family solidarity and affection as we see in the 
Egyptian gravestones, especially those of the 
Middle Kingdom ; and in later time^the same 
spirit is revealed in the repeated bas-reliefs in 
the tombs of el-Amama, which show the heretical 
king, Akhenaten, with his sister-queen Nefert-iti 
and their little daughters, always together and 
represented as exhibiting the closest mutual affec- 
tion. From Babylonia and Assyria we have nothing 
of the same kind ; king Asshurbanipal is shown 
once feasting with his queen (with the head of his 
enemy, the king of Elam, hanging in a bush close 
by), but no sign of marital affection appears, and 
the king’s children are never represented. The 
greater harshness of the Semitic nature and the 
more ‘ human ’ character of the Egyptians are very 
apparent when we compare their ‘ family life.’ 

Families were usually large, especially under the 
Middle Kingdom. No pressure of economic con- 
ditions existed, as in modern times, to act as a 
check upon the increase of offspring ; there was 
subsistence for all, within reason. Only a king 
could, if he desired, bring an enormous number of 
children into the world, but we may be sure that 
not many cared to emulate Rameses ll., who is said 
to have had two hundred children ; one hundred 
and three of his sons and fifty-nine of his daughters 
are actually known to us. The descendants of 
these people formed an important body of princely 
parasites for centuries; reasons of policy would 
forbid such reckless conduct on the part of later 
monarchs. As in all societies in a similar stage of 
development {e,g, India and China to-day), pesti- 
lence and war served as the natural checks on a too 
prolific increase of the race. Death took early toll 
then, as it does now, of the Egyptians ; and, though 
we have many instances of very aged persons, yet 
the funerary stelae show how enormous a propor- 
tion of the population died young. The age of the 
deceased is never given, but we see from their 
representations that they were commonly young : 
children with the side-lock (see below) constancy 
appear in rows, one after the other, each with the 
epithet md'at-kheru (‘acquitted,’ sc. of sin in the 
Hall of Osiris) or uhcm-anJcK (‘ repeating life *), the 
usual equivalents of our ‘ deceased,’ after its name. 
These representations of children, one often a head 
taller than the next, and so on, remind us of the 
rows of sons and daughters shown on the brasses 
of the 15th to 17th centuries in our churches. Of 
course, as in these modern brasses, all the children 
or other persons shown on an E^ptian stele are 
not dead ; the whole famity is shown, dead and 
living together, bringing ofiferings to the tomb of 
the owner of the stele. 

The large number of children often caused con- 
fusion in family nomenclature. After the death of 
a child bearing a certain name, another might be 
bom to whom the same name might be given, and 
both appear on the same stelse of their parente. 
But very often two, sometimes many more, chil- 
dren living at the same time might bear the same 
appellation — a fact which makes the ancient gene- 
al^es often very difficult to unravel. 

Children in ancient Egypt were differentiated 
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from their elders bjr a special mark — the manner 
of dressing their hair. Whereas, with the excep- 
tion of the soldiers and often the peasants, the 
Egyptian men always shaved the whole head and 
wore wigs, the hoys either shaved or close-cropped 
only part of it, leaving on one side a long lock, 
which was always carefully plaited in a pigtail 
hanging to the shoulder or below it. Sometimes 
the whole hair seems to have been worn gathered 
into this single thick pigtail over the ear. Earely, 
and only under the Old and Middle Kingdoms, 
does the t^ appear to have been worn at the back 
of the head. It was usually retained till manhood ; 
sometimes WB^find portrait-figures of young men 
who wear botnNthe natural pigtail and a wig, the 
former coming ^t of a hole in the latter ! In later 
times the seem all their lives to have worn 

this lock, which marked their position as * royal 
children ’ (in their case it seems sometimes to have 
been a representation of the lock rather than 
natural hair). The girls wore the same lock, but 
often in a number of small braids or not plaited at 
all, whereas that of the boy was always a single 
plait. And very often the girls did not shave the 
rest of the head, but wore the rest of their hair 
hanging down, the ‘ lock of youth * being simply 
tied separately at the side. On reaching woman- 
hood a great wig was often worn on the top of the 
natural hair, though sometimes the women seem to 
have shaved their heads or cropped their hair short 
like the naen, always, of course, wearing their long 
wig over it. 

Children of both sexes usually wore no clothing 
whatever till the age of puberty, and even then the 
girls often wore nothing but a slight girdle. The 
mother was assisted in their care by the nmrse 
{merCat), who was an important person in the family, 
and is commonly represented on the tombstones as 
a member of it. The ideograph of her name shows 
that she was primarily a wet-nurse or foster-mother. 
The name was transferred to male nurses (like 
our * nurse ’)» and we find the great nobles who 
acted as tutors or governors of royal princes bear- 
ing it as their official title (‘ royal nurse’). 

We thus see that the love of the Egyptians for 
their children, the important position of their 
wives, and their interest in their families and 
dependants enable us to give a very full idea of 
the ancient Egyptian famOy and its life. 

See also CHILDREN (Egyptian) and Marmaoe 
(Egyptian). 
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factorily). On marriage with sisters at ArsinoS in Roman times, 
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H. R. Hall. 

FAMILY (Greek),—i. Position of women in 
society. — The position of women in Athens in the 
5th cent. B.C. and afterwards differs strikingly from 
their position in Doric States like Sparta, or in the 
earlier period pictured by the Homeric poems. 
The Oayssey presents Penelope as the honoured 
wife and queen j Arete is almost on the same 
plane as her husband Alcinous ; and, when Tele- 
machus is entertained by Menelaus in the Spartan 
court, Helen takes precedence over her husband in 
caring for the guests, she corrects his mistakes, and 
her advice is followed in the questions under dis- 
cussion. In n, xxiv. 2(K> ff. we find Hecuba present 


with the men in council, as was Arete in the council 
of the Ph^acians {Od. xi. 335). The princes of 
these poems have each one wife, though they may 
also have concubines, and the wife shares her 
husband’s position before the world. 

While in the Sparta of later days women shared 
the respect paid to men, since in bearing children 
they also performed a great duty to the State, the 
condition of affairs in Athens was decidedly differ- 
ent. Normally a woman could not appear before 
the courts, but must be represented by her husband 
or her guardian ; in fact, her position legally was 
almost comparable with that of a slave. Unfair as 
it would be to accept the estimate of comedy or of 
such a poet as Euripides, still the whole trend of 
literature, history, and philosophy, as well as 
poetry, points to the subordinate place of woman 
m Athenian life. Her sphere is the home ; and, 
although she is not locked up in an Oriental 
haHm, her life is compared with that of a tortoise 
in that it is restricted to the home (Pint. Mor, 142 B). 
Silence becomes her, even in her husband’s pres- 
ence ; she does not meet his guests ; nor is she 
in any sense his intellectual or social companion. 
Even in time of war the woman of position is not 
expected to leave the house without ner husband’s 
knowledge or without proper attendants- Under 
these restrictions she might visit women friends 
near by, she was expected to attend certain religi- 
ous festivals, mainly festivals of women, and she 
performed rites in honour of the dead. In the 
home the entire administration of the household 
fell to her : the care of the stores, the arrangement 
of the meals, and, in particular, the direction of 
spinning and weaving to provide garments for the 
family. Her special duty was to care for the 
children, boys up to the age of eight or ten, and 
girls till they were married. It was this pre- 
occupation with simple tasks and the seclusion in 
the house which prevented any real development 
of intellectual life among women, and consequently 
any ability to share the husband’s intellectual life. 
Moreover, the education of girls before marriage 
was extremely limited (see Education [Greek]). 
It was primarily of a practical nature — training in 
morals and manners, in spinning, in weaving, and 
in the direction of the household. The intercourse 
even with other girls was limited, and it was only 
on the occasion of some religious festival that a 
girl had any opportunity to see men other than 
her father and tne slaves of the household. See, 
further. Woman (Greek). 

2. The reasons for marriage.— Such being the 
position of women at Athens as daughters and 
wives, it is not strange that some brilliant women, 
of whom Aspasia is a typical example, should not 
have conformed to tne standards of Athenian 
family life. It is not so strange at first sight that 
Athenian society gave great freedom to men, 
both unmarried and married, in matters of social 
morality, as it is that the family thus strictly 
defined should have existed at all. The reason 
for the existence of the family and for the strict- 
ness with which daughters and wives were guarded 
is the same, namely, the importance of securing 
sons to continue the activities of the father in 
service to the State and to the gods. It is true 
that occasionally the need of a housekeeper is em- 
phasized (Eur. Ale, 946 f. ; Arist. Eth, Ntc, viii. 14, 
p. 1162), but the house might have been managed, 
as a business was managed, through a competent 
slave. The Athenian married that he might have 
sons who would he recognized by law and religion. 
To them he might safely look for care in his old 
age, and in their activities he could see with satis- 
faction the continuation of the work to which he 
had devoted his life (Plato, Symp, 207). In rearing 
them he performed his best service to the State. 
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for citizenship was limited to men of legitimate 
birth ; and the preservation of the reputation of 
the family in the State was a very strong incentive 
to good citizenship. In Sparta the fines for men 
who did not marry (Stob. Flor, Ixvii. 16), in 
Athens the demand that statesmen and generals 
be married (Bein. in Dem. § 71), and the disgrace 
of daughters who did not find a husband (Soph. 
(Ed. Tyr. 1500), illustrate the importance attached 
to this duty, which naturally is emphasized in 
Plato’s philosophy of the State. Keligion also 
demanded that a man marry and raise up sons to 
continue his line. The worship of the State-gods 
was carried on by legitimate citizens, and on this 
ground also Plato rests the duty of marriage [Leg. yi. 
773 E). Further, certain forma of relimous service 
were the duty and privilege of particular families, 
which must be kept up in order that this service 
may be performed. Finally, the wellbeing of the 
dead (of a man’s ancestors, and his own well- 
being after death) depended on offerings by his 
descendants (Isocr. xiv. 60; Plato, Hipp. Maj. 
291 E), so that actual or adopted sons(Is8eus, vii. 30) 
were necessary to perform this important service. 

3. The choice of a wife depends on this concep- 
tion of marriage as a duty to the State, to the gods, 
and to one’s self. A man’s wife is ordinarily chosen 
by his father, who deals with the father of the pro- 
posed bride, and there is little or no opportunity 
for romance or individual choice, since ordinarily 
the girl has had no opportunity of seeing her future 
husband before betrothal, and hardly any oppor- 
tunity before marriage. Even the consent of the 

arties themselves need not be asked, for the girl 
as no occasion to object, and the youth can have 
his income cut off if he does not agree. The 
picture of Hsemon and Antigone in Sophocles’ 
Antigone is evidently an exception to the rule, 
even in literature. That marriage was conceived as 
a duty and arranged by the parents does not, of 
course, mean that in ancient Athens (any more 
than in modern countries where marriage is 
arranged by parents) the husband did not often 
come to have real regard and love for his wife. 

The woman chosen for a wife must, of course, be 
the daughter of an Athenian citizen, for only the 
children of such a marriage would be legitimate. 
She might be, and often was, a near relative of her 
future husband. Usually the bride would be a 
girl between fifteen and twenty, unless, indeed, 
she were a widow ; and her husband would be 
between twenty and thirty years of age. Her 
beauty would count for something, her skill in the 
feminine arts, such as spinning and weaving, for 
more ; but the important thing was rather that 
her social position and her dowry should be com- 
parable with the position and wealth of her future 
husband. The reason for this is simple, in that a 
woman with small dowry would often fail to win 
her husband’s respect, while a wife with a very 
large dowry might make her husband very uncom- 
fortable by interfering with his financial manage- 
ment of the property, if not with other sides of his 
life (cf. Plato, Leg. vi. 774 I) ; Pint, de Educ, 
Pmr. 13 F ; Arist. Efh. Nie. viii. 10. 6, p. 1161a). 
See, further, MARRIAGE (Greek). 

4. The family a religious institution.““While 
marriage and the family were definitely legal 
institutions, the religious side must be clearly re- 
cognized. Like every other human institution, 
the family needed the divine blessing, and religious 
rites to obtain this blessing were not neglected even 
in times when belief in the gods became vague or 
insincere. Indeed, they could not well be neglected, 
for, in so far as the family was recognized by the 
State, it was a duty to the State to follow the 
customary rites in invoking the blessing of the 
gods. So far as the marriage ceremony was con- 


cerned, the religious rites attending it resembled 
in principle the religious rites attending any im- 
portant undertaking. They consisted in sacrifices 
to the patron gods of marriage on the day before 
the wedding, and again in connexion with the 
wedding banquet. The choice of the gods to whom 
these sacrifices were ofiered, rather than the charac- 
ter of the sacrifices, was^ significant. Zeus and 
Hera, who, with local deities, were honoured in 
the preliminary sacrifices, were not only the patrons 
of marriage as a human institution, but also the 
gods whose relations represented the type of the 
human family in the Olympian circle. Similarly, 
the gods of the honsehold and Aphrodite, who 
were honoured at the marriage feast itself, were 
the gods who watched over the relations of the 
new family. J ust as the religious character of any 
Greek institution finds expression in the gods with 
whom it is associated, so the religious character of 
the family is seen in the nature of the gods invoked 
in the marriage ceremony. 

Further, Greek religion was a matter of social 
groups like the family or the tribe or the State, 
before it was a matter of the individual. The 
worship of the family centred in Hestia (Vesta), 
the personified hearth-flame. At her round altar, 
hung with fillets, in the main room of the house, 
libations were offered at each meal, and she was 
recognized in connexion with every sacrifice that 
took place in the home- Other gods also were 
'worshipped — Apollo the Guardian, whose symbol 
or altar stood outside the door ; the patron gods of 
their race, whose shrine might he in a room off the 
main hall ; Zeus Herkeios, whose altar stood in 
the court; and the gods of property like Zeus 
j Ktesios; even gods from different shrines in the 
city might he represented by small images in the 
home. At all the events of family life, such as 
the birth of a child, the coming of age of a son, or 
in cases of sickness or death, the gods of the home 
were worshipped. On home anniversaries such as 
birthdays, and often on the occasion of public 
worship in the city, sacrifices were offered in the 
home. In a word, the Greek family was a religious 
institution, because eve^ social institution in 
Greece was essentially religious. 

5. The relation of members of the family. — The 
effort to ascertain from Greek literature the 
meaning of the family as an ethical institution is 
complicated by various difficulties. Pictures of 
private life are not found in the earlier literature, 
and we are left to deduce the facts from occasional 
allusions in philosophical writings and speeches, or 
from the exaggerations of comedy, or from the high 
ideal plane of tragedy. Xenophon’s account of the 
training he proposed to give his young wife on 
marriage (in the (Ecanomicus) is a welcome excep- 
tion, even if Xenophon can hardly be regarded as 
the type of an Athenian citizen. 

If we go hack to the Homeric poems, we find 
charming pictures of the intimate relations of 
husband and wife, in particular of Hector and 
Andromache [II. vi.), of Alcinous and Arete [Od. vi.- 
viii.), of Odysseus and Penelope. In the words of 
Odysseus to Nausicaa [Od. vi. 180 f. ; cf. Hesiod, 
Erga, 702), * There is nothing mightier and nobler 
than when man and wife are of one heart and mind 
in a house, a grief to their foes, and to their friends 
great joy, hut their own hearts know it best ’ (tr. 
Butcher and Lang). 

In later literature the references to this subject 
are few but striking. It is Euripides who describes 
the chaste wife who makes the home life happy, so 
that the husband rejoices when he enters, and calls 
himself fortunate as he goes out [Iph. Aul. 1158 ff.). 
Euripides also speaks of the sweet deceit of a wife 
who softens the trouble and cheers the illness of 
her husband (frag. 819). In her husband’s absence 
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it is her lot to suffer (^Esch. Agam. 861 f.) ; in his 
presence there is such complete trust and under- 
standing that burdens are lightened (Soph. (EcL 
Tyr, 769 f., and passim). By the time of Aristotle 
the entire community of life between husband and 
wife is emphasized (Arist. Eth, Me. viii. 14, p. 
1162a, 19-29; cf. Isocr. iii. 40) ; and Plutarch {Mor. 
59 F) names honour to the wife as one of the essen- 
tials of family life. 

While these references in literature can hardly 
be regarded as pure imagination of poets and 
theories of philosophers, we must not fail to 
recognize the conditions which limited the develop- 
ment of such relations. In general it is clear that 
the possibilities of intellectual companionship were 
limited by the very restricted opportunities of the 
wife for any intellectual development. Where 
books hardly existed in the home, and where women 
never came in contact with any one but slaves, 
even if the latter were sometimes educated persons, 
they could not be expected to meet their husbands 
on common groimd intellectually. Certain plea- 
sures belonged to husband and wife in common 
— ^pleasure in the comfortable, well-regulated home 
and in the growing children ; perhaps sometimes 
the pleasures of music. Common purposes and 
ideals they certainly shared so far as the sons and 
daughters were concerned. Of affection between 
husband and wife one can say but little. It seems 
hardly possible, however, that the pictures of 
affectionate husbands and wives in Greek tragedy 
could have been appreciated by the Athenian 
audience, or even conceived at all, if they had no 
counterpart in the actual life of the day. 

The relation of parents to children is frequently 
referred to in literature. Three similes in the 
Iliad (iv. 130, xv. 362, xvi. 7) express the tender 
sympathy of the mother for her child. The joy 
of .^Eson in his son Jason and of Telamon in his 
son Ajax is described by Pindar {Fyth» iv. 120 f., 
Isthm. V.) 5 the love of Creon for Hsemon, tempor- 
arily blinded by passion, in Sophocles* Antigone^ 
the mother’s joy m Cleobis and Biton (Herod, i. 
31), and the pain Medea inflicted on Jason by kill- 
ing their children (Eur. Medea), are examples that 
might be multiplied indefinitely. The reverse of 
the same thought is found in the pain when 
children turn out badly (Isaeus, v. 39 ; Theog. 
271ft*.); and, when this feeling of tenderness to 
children seems to be lacking, as in the case of 
Demosthenes, who placed the prosperity of the 
State above his personal loss in his daughter’s 
death, it is a fit subject for public reproach 
(Alschin. in Ctes. 77). 

The visible record of parental affection is pre- 
served to us in the representations of mother and 
child on Attic vases, and in various representations 
of the family on Attic grave-reliefs. The duty of 
parents to bring up their children in right ways, 
and in particular to develop honour to the State 
and respect for parents, is ordinarily presupposed 
rather than stated explicitly (cf. Demosth. Cor on, 
22-23 ; Eurip. Antiope, fr. 219). This training in 
earlier years was supervised by the mother ; and, 
as girls never passed out from the mother’s im- 
mediate care till they were married, the relation 
developed between mother and daughter must have 
been an intimate one. The son early passed from 
his mother’s hands to the schoolmaster, the train- 
ing slave (irai5ay(ay6s), and, in less degree, to the 
father. As to any intimate relation of father and 
son, we know little except from the evidence of 
tragedy. It is clear, however, that both sons and 
daughters were trained strictly in the feeling for 
the unity of the family, with the duties and the 
privileges which this imposed* 

The relation between brothers, and between a 
brother and a sister, is not infrequently mentioned 
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from the Homeric poems onwards. The account of 
Agamemnon and Menelaus in the Iliad (iv. 148 ff., 
vii. 107) only serves to illustrate the general prin- 
ciple (Od. viii. 546). The aftection of a brother 
and sister is best illustrated by the story of Electra 
and Orestes as it was developed in literature and 
in art. 

The duty of children toward their parents is first 
a material one, namely, to care for them in their 
old age (Lysias, xiii. 45 ; Isseus, vii. 30). More 
broadly it is described as honour towards parents 
(Lycurg. Eeocr, 94 ; and esp. Pindar, Eyth, vi. 
23 ff.). Plato goes so far as to say that piety 
towards parents is the best worship of the gods 
(Leg. xi. 930 Eff.), and the absence of such piety 
was at Athens a legal bar from public office (Dein. 
ii. 17). For the Athenians the most repulsive 
phase of the Sophistic attack on moral ideals 
concerned this point (Aristoph. Clouds, 994 f. ; Xen. 
Mem, iii. 5. 15), and the problems which arose for 
sons, when one parent was turned against another, 
as in the story of Eriphyle or of Clytaemnestra, 
proved extremely interesting to the Greeks. 

Judged by the only data at our disposal — those 
of myth and literature and art — ^the unity of the 
family was the fundamental conception of Greek 
society and Greek morals. When the hold of 
other social and political institutions had begun to 
weaken, the family still retained its solidarity, and 
duties to the family were observed with care. 

Cf. also the ‘ Greek ’ section of artt. Children, 
Education, Marriage. 
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W. H. S. Jones, Greek Morality, London, 1906, p. 83; C. A. 
Savage, The Mhenian Family, Baltimore, 1907 ; T. D. 
Seymour, Life in the Eomerio Age, New York, 1907, p. 117. 

Arthur Fairbanks. 

FAMILY (Hindu).—!. The family in India is 
of the joint-family type, and it is chiefly for this 
reason that the Indian family law differs so much 
from that of Europe. Its main principles were 
early reduced to writing in the well-known legal 
Sanskrit treatises called DharmaSdstras or Smftis, 
all the more important of which have been pub- 
lished in English. This so-called Hindu law is 
still applied, throughout British India, in all ques- 
tions relating to the inheritance, succession, and 
marriage of Hindus, to isaste, and to Hindu reli- 
gious usages or institutions. 

2. The state of a family living in union implies 
a common habitation as well as community of 
property, of meals, and of cultus. It may be de- 
scribed, with H. Maine, as ‘ a group of natural or 
adoptive descendants held together by subjection 
to the eldest living ascendant, father, grandfather, 
or great-grandfather. The head of such a group 
is always in practice despotic’ (Early History of 
Institutions, London, 1876, p. 116; cf. Ancient 
Law do. 1907, p. 133). It should be added that, 
if the family chose to continue united after the 
father’s death, the eldest son would generally be- 
come its head, as stated in the lawbook of Narada: 
‘Let the eldest brother, by consent, support the 
rest like a father.* The position of such an eldest 
son managing the family estate is also a very influ- 
ential one, though not equal in dignity to that of 
a father, whose power resembles the patria potestas 
of the paterfamilias in ancient Roman law. 

Thus wife, a son, and a slave, these three are declared to 
have no property ; the wealth which they earn is (acquired) for 
him to whom they belong ’ (Manu, viii. 416). * That is declared 
a valid transaction which is done by the senior or head of a 
family. T^t is not valid which has been transacted by one 
who does not enjoy independence’ (Narada, i. 42). 

Even nowadays the manager (karta) does not 
confine himself to the financial part of the house- 
hold ; there is not a single domestic afiair of any 
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importance which may be undertaken without his 
consent or knowledge ; and he is even expected to 
watch over the spiritual needs of all the members, 
and to check irregularities of all kinds by his sound 
discipline. The extent of his sway may be gathered 
from the facts that married sons in India, with 
their wives and children, generally choose to re- 
main under the paternal roof, as they marry very 
early, and avoid the responsibility and expense of 
a separate establishment ; that adopted and ille- 
gitimate sons may have to be added to the legiti- 
mate sons; that polygamy and concubinage are 
not forbidden, whereas the re-marriage of widows 
is objected to ; and that a respectable Hindu is 
often obliged to support indigent relatives together 
with their families, as well as a hereditary family- 
priest and other hangers-on. It should be re- 
marked, however, that the general body of an 
undivided family extends further than the copar- 
cenary, which consists of the three generations 
next to the owner of certain property in unbroken 
male descent, and possesses a right of survivorship 
for all the descendants included in it. 

3. The eldest son is not infrequently allowed by 
the father to manage the affairs of the family 
under his direction, and he may even himself be- 
come the kartd during the lifetime of the father, 
if the latter is advanced in years and unable or 
unwilling to continue to concern himself with 
matters of a secular nature. After the father’s 
death, the eldest son, as mentioned before, will 
generally succeed him, though this is no invariable 
rule. The precept of Narada is still occasionally 
followed, that even the youngest brother may 
govern the family if specially capable, because 
the prosperity of the whole family depends on 
ability. It is seldom, if ever, that more than one 
member of a family takes part in the management, 
though there is nothing to prevent such democratic 
methods of family government. The kartd is, 
however, liable to render an account ; it has been 
so held by a full bench of the Calcutta High Court. 

4. The toife of the manager, called ghmn% also 
occupies a responsible position, as she has to look 
after the inner department of the household, to 
see that every one is duly fed, to regulate her 
expenses according to the means of the family, to 
exercise a mild and prndent sway over her daugh- 
ters and daughters-in-law and over the domestic 
servants, to get her daughters married at an early 
age, and have their nuptials properly celebrated. 
As for the task of educating her children, it would 
be a mistake to expect too much from a mother 
who herself is in most cases unacquainted with the 
barest elements of knowledge, entirely governed 
by religious notions of the crudest kind, and given 
to superstitious practices. 

5. The daughters and dau^hters-in-law, whose 
attitude towards one another is not always that of 
strict harmony and peace, are not only subject to 
the control of the female head of the house, shut 
up as they are in the family zenana*, they also 
labour under all the disadvantages and hardships 
incidental to the difficult position of females in an 
Eastern country. Thus a young daughter-in-law 
in a genteel family is regarded as immodest and 
unmannerly, if she should happen accidentally to 
enter the outer or male compartment of the house. 
No married female is permitted to leave the house, 
without having first obtained the sanction of the 
male or female head of the family, or otherwise 
than in a closed conveyance, either a pdlhl or a 
carriage. Women take their meals after the men, 
and the choicest part of the food is first offered to 
the males, and the residue kept for the females. 

6. Most women in India are strictly religious ; 
the ghinni in particular hardly ever fails, after 
breakfast^ to go through her morning service in 


the domestic place of worship, at the close of which 
she invokes the blessing of her guardian deity. All 
the inmates of the house, both male and female, are 
expected to be present at the daily pwya performed 
by the hereditary priest of the family, and to make 
their obeisance to the stone or metal image of the 
tutelary god of the house. In rich families, a suf- 
ficient endowment in inalienable landed property 
is set apart for the permanent support of the idol. 

7. From a legal point of view, the subject of 
maintenance is important, especially as this in- 
cludes defraying the expense incurred for the nup- 
tials and other religious ceremonies, or samskdras, 
of the younger male members of the family. Those 
who, owing to some bodily or mental defect, are 
disqualified from inheriting under the Hindu law 
have a claim to maintenance against the head of 
the house. Illegitimate sons and concubines are 
also entitled to be maintained. 

8. Partition is another important subject. Ac- 
cording to the 11th cent. Mitdksard (a well-known 
authoritative Sanskrit commentary), partition is 
the adjustment into specific portions of divers rights 
of the several members of a joint-family, i.g. the 
ascertaining of individual rights which during the 
joint condition — where the members share in food, 
worship, and estate— are not thought of. Parti- 
tion, according to the same authority, may take 
place at the desire of a single male member, who 
IS therefore at liberty, as far as he is concerned, to 
terminate the joint-tenancy, the other coparceners 
having to submit to it whether they like it or not. 
In Bengal, however, real partition may take place 
only after the father’s death, when any co-sharer 
is at liberty to demand it. Such is the law as laid 
down in the 15 th cent. Ddyabhdga, the author of 
which is supposed, in order to prevent the growth of 
disobedience by sons, to have deprived the latter of 
the right of enforcing partition against the father’s 
wish. It appears probable that throughout India 
partition against the father’s will was, down to 
very recent times, considered very much contra 
honos mores, even where it was not forbidden. 

9. The early Sanskrit lawbooks contain long 
lists of secondary sons who may be used to supply 
the place of a legitimate son, if the latter should 
happen to he wanting. This topic of the secondary 
sons igaunaputra) is also treated in the learned 
Sanskrit commentaries of later times, though all 
the various ancient modes of filiation had gradually 
become obsolete except the device of adoption, which 
has remained a highly important and vigorous in- 
stitution down to the present day (see Adoption 
[Hindu]). Of the other subsidiary sons, the k^e- 
traja, or son of the wife, was the son begotten of 
one man’s wife by another, after express authori- 
zation, the legitimate husband being childless and 
impotent, disordered in mind, incurably diseased, 
or dead. 

Thus, in the Sanskrit Epics, King* Saudasa is reported to have 
induced the sage Vasi^tha to beget tor him a son by his queen ; 
and the two brothers Dhi^^ra^pra and P&pdu, the ancestors of 
the chief heroes of the Mahabhdrata, are said to have been 
begotten by the sage Vyfisa for King Vichitravirya. This custom 
corresponds in part to the levirate of the Israelites, and has been 
found to prevail among many nations of antiquity and recent 
times in all parts of the globe, 

A son secretly bom {gudhaja) from adulterous 
intercourse is also said to become the son of his 
mother’s husband : if a pregnant young woman mar- 
ries, her son belongs to the husband, and is called 
a son received with the bride {sahodha ) ; and the 
son of a girl {kdmna), if she marries, becomes her 
husband’s son; whereas, should she remain un- 
married, he is reckoned as the son of her father. 
The latter principle is equally applicable in the 
case of the putrikdputra, or son of an appointed 
daughter, whose son became the son of her father, 
if the latter had no male issue. Somewhat peculiar 
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is the case of the paunarbhava, or son of a woman 
twice married, who appears among the secondary 
sons, because women, under the Brahman law of 
marriage, are not permitted to marry more than 
once — a prohibition which has only been removed 
by the English legislation of the last century. 

10. The hankering after sons, which is evidenced 
by the recognition of these various substitutes for 
a real legitimate son, seems to have originated in 
the exigencies of a primitive state of society when 
male issue was greatly prized, because the pros- 
perity of a family used to depend on the number 
of hands able to cultivate the family property ; and 
the very existence of a tribe surrounded by ene- 
mies depended on the number of its male members 
capable of bearing arms. The happiness of a man 
even in the next world was connected with the 
existence of a continuous line of male descendants 
capable of making the customary offerings to de- 
ceased ancestors. Procreation by the father does 
not appear to have been a necessary element in the 
conception of sonship, and the chastity of women 
was not valued very highly. 

11. It is not necessary, on the other hand, to 
explain these anomalies in the early family law of 
the Brahmans from a supposed universal practice 
of polyandry in ancient India, and to connect them 
with the polyandrous practices which are no doubt 
widely mevalent among the non-Aryan races of 
India. The well-known tale of Draupadi in the 
Mahdbhdrataf who became the joint- wife of all the 
five PSndava brothers, is the only instance of an 
Aryan woman said to have been the legal wife of 
several men, and the Mahdhhdrata itself represents 
the match of Draupadi as unusual and shocking. 
As for polyandry among non- Aryans, it exists, 
according to Risley and Gait’s Cemtts JReport, 
both in the matriarchal form, where a woman 
forms alliances with a plurality of men not neces- 
sarily related to each other, and succession is there- 
fore traced through the female, and in the fraternal, 
where she becomes the wife of several brothers. 

Thus, among the Kannuvans of Madura, a woman may legally 
marry imy number of men in succession, and may bestow 
favours on paramours without hindrance# Among the car- 
penter and Dlacksmith classes in Malabar, the four or five 
chosen husbands are said to be in the habit of celebrating their 
polyandrous marriage openly with much pomp. In the Malabar 
and Ganarese tarwdds generally, a woman may freely associate 
with men unrelated to each other, so that the only family 
group is that of the mother with her children. The family is 
perpetuated by the female members only, and the person occu- 
pying the position of son to a man is the son of his sister. This 
is the rmrumakathayam law, lit. descent in the line of a nephew 
or sister^s son, which is nowadays confined to the NS-yars or 
Nairs and other castes on the Malabar coast and in Travancore, 
hut even there is falling into disrepute, and gradually passing 
into the fraternal form of polyandry or into monandry. The 
great facilities for divorce which exist in some parts of the 
Madras Presidency may also he viewed perhaps as a relic of, or 
akin to, matriarchal polyandry. The fraternal system is still 
widely spread along the whole of the Himalayan range, in- 
cluding Kashmir, as well as in some parts of S. India, 
among the Todas in the Kilgms. In Kashmir the woman is 
regarded as the wife of all the brothers, as in the case of 
Draupadi, and the cMldren call them all father. 

12. In the Aryan marriage system of India, what 
strikes a European observer most is the well-nigh 
universal prevalence of the married state, which 
is brought about by the custom of infant marriage 
(see Child Marriage [in India]). This custom, 
the gradual growth of which may be traced in the 
Sanskrit lawbooks, has gone on spreading from 
the higher castes to the lower till it has become 
almost universal. There is no greater opprobrium, 
at least in a genteel family, than to have a daughter 
unmarried at the age of puberty ; hence no father 
dares run the risk of deferring his daughter’s mar- 
riage tOl she is grown up. It may be supposed 
that the patriarchal power of the kartd was ad- 
verse, from the outset, to the female members of 
the family exercising the right of choosing their 
husbands for themswves. It may be honed that 


the movement against infant marriage will gradu- 
ally gain ground in India, though hitherto it has 
made but little progress. 

13. The prohibition of widow re-marriage, which 
is said to be the social complement of infant mar- 
riage, is also a custom of ancient standing which 
has been spreading from the higher castes to the 
lower. Among the latter, however, it often meets 
with strenuous resistance, women being' more of a 
power than in the higher castes, and naturally prone 
to set their influence against the obstacles placed 
in the way of their re-marriage. Among the upper 
classes, also, social reformers have been constantly 
advocating the propriety and necessity of widow 
marriage. 

14. Polygamy, though permitted in the Sanskrit 

lawbooks, is rarely practised nowadays, the excess 
of wives over husbands not amounting to more 
than 8 and 7 in the thousand respectively among 
Hindus and Buddhists. It is quite unusual to take 
a second wife, unless the first wife^ should be barren 
or afflicted with some incurable disease ; and, even 
then, a man has often to obtain the consent of his 
first wife, or of his caste or of both. 

15. The iSdstras contain many curious rules 
regarding prohibited degrees in marriage, the prin- 
cipal rule being that bride and bridegroom should 
never belong to the same gotra, or clan (see Caste, 
§ II), These exogamous rules are crossed by an 
endogamous principle, under which intermarriage 
between persons differing in caste is strictly for- 
bidden (see Marriage [Hindu]). In practice, any 
marriage may be said to be valid which has been 
celebrated in the presence, and with the presumed 
assent, of the relatives and leading members of 
the caste. 

16. It should be observed, perhaps, that the 
otherwise strict rule against intermarriage be- 
tween different castes is relaxed in the case of 
what has been called hypergamy, or ‘marrying 
up,’ ue, the custom forbidding a woman to marry 
a man of a group lower than her own, and com- 
pelling her to marry into a group e<^ual or superior 
in rank. This custom is both wide-spread and 
ancient, the Code of Manu styling marriages be- 
tween men of a higher class and women of a 
lower class as according to the order of nature, 
while marriages of the converse type are un- 
natural. Social reformers have endeavoured to 
check the operation of the general rule against 
intermarriages by a proposed fusion of the exist- 
ing sub-castes. 

17. The universally prevailing custom of cele- 
brating the nuptials with ^eat pomp, and often 
lavish expense, may be cited as a proof of the im- 
portance and sanctity of marriage in the eyes of 
the people. Some of the ceremonies customary at 
a wedding are extremely ancient, and seem to have 
come down from Aryan times. It is true that 
concubinage is tolerated, both the concubine or 
female slave and the illegitimate son being men- 
tioned in the Sanskrit Commentaries as members 
of a joint-family. Since the abolition of slavery, 
however, public opinion on this head has neatly 
changed ; and it is only in the case of holders of 
rdjyds, or large estates, or among very low-caste 
people, that concubines living as members of the 
family of the man keeping them may now some- 
times he found. See also Aditlterv (Hindu). 
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J. Jolly. 

FAMILY (Japanese).— The earliest family sys- 
tem in Japan was that known as ufi. This word 
is of the same origin as uchi, signifying ‘ interior ’ 
or ‘ household ’ ; hut from the earliest times it has 
been used exclusively in the sense of ‘name/ 
especially the name of a clan. Uji existed from 
the most ancient times, and constituted the first 
units of Japanese society. 

The organization of the uji was quite complex. 
It was not a matter of blood relationship alone, 
but of social, economic, and political interests as 
well. Originally but a few noble families pos- 
sessed names and received recognition as ujL 
These uji included all the members of the given 
family, and were named after the favour of the 
Royal uji, the occupation of the family members, 
or the place of residence. As the numbers within 
the family increased, the branches were made 
subdivisions, called Ico uji, or lesser families, 
under the authority of the central uji, o-uji, 
which in turn was governed by its Jcami, or 
superiors. Each central uji, with its various 
branches, formed a social body, for the most part 
sufficient unto itself ; and its chief interest became 
that of self-preservation and self - perpetuation 
along clear and distinct lines. 

As early as the reign of Suinin (29 B.C.), there 
were laws governing the names of uji*, and the 
court carefully looked after their preservation, not 
allowing names once fixed to be changed except 
by special arrangement ; and, later, establishing 
such historic uji as the Fujiwara, the Minamoto, 
and the Taira. As the offshoots of the various uji 
stiU further multiplied, they took various family 
names, often from the locality, such as H636, 
Ashikaga, Tokugawa, etc. These names were 
known as mioji (the name of a descendant), as 
distinct from uji ; but the use of even the mioji 
was not allowed to the common people until after 
the opening of the Meiji era in 1868. 

As economic groups the uji were important. 
Occupations, trades, and professions were con- 
sidered hereditary; and, while caste system in 
the strict sense never existed in Japan, very real I 
bonds held a man to the calling of his father, ■ 
whether that was the making or swords or the 
teaching of mathematics at the Government Uni- 
versity of the time. 

As political factors, the uji constituted the very 
material and machinery of government. Theo- 
retically, the people of Japan were all included in 
the various branch uji of the central uji, of which 
the Emperor was the head ; and the national 
administration, such as it was in those early days, 
was carried on for the most part through the uji. 
In course of time the large uji became very power- 
ful, holding many in a kind of serfdom, and 
defying the central authority of the Court. Such 
a state of affairs led to. the Taikwa reformation in 
A.D. 645, which sought to strengthen the Imperial 
authority by the overthrow of certain powerful 
uji, and the organization of provinces and pre- 
fectures as political units in their place. This 
system, copied from China, was not adapted to 
conditions in Japan at the time, and soon gave 
way before the influence of other rising families ; 
but during those years the uji underwent modifica- 
tion, which led, by the latter part of the 12th 
cent., to a more complete development of what 
may be termed the patriarchal system. 

In the uji the family, as including the members 
of one household merely, was merged to a great 
extent in the larger body of the clan, and pos- 
sessed no real social influence ; but in the patri- 


archal system its organization became moi e clearly 
defined and efficient. The patriarchal system 
reached its most complete development during the 
period of the buki, or warrior ; and it remained 
practically unchanged for centuries, until the 
Restoration of 1868. The chief characteristic of 
the family under this system was the absolute 
authority of its head. A ‘house,’ consisting of 
relatives to the third or fourth generation, was 
governed by one head, who, of necessity a male 
but not necessarily the father or senior, exercised 
almost unlimited power over the property, personal 
conduct, and lives of his subordinates, the only 
check upon his actions being a council of relatives 
who held in sacred regard that which was deemed 
for the honour and best interests of the family. 
Both lemslative and executive power belonged to 
the head of a family. He contrmled the education 
of the children, the marriage of the young, the 
occupation of all. Ceremonies of all kinds were 
under his direction ; and punishment even up to 
the extreme penalty of death was at his bidding. 
But this great authority was combined with great 
obligations ; upon the nead of a family devolved 
the duty of its support, and the maintenance of 
its honour under all circumstances. 

Thus far we have considered the position mainly 
of the male members of the family. In the family 
of early Japan, the wife and daughter held by 
nature a place of greater influence and importance 
than was allowed after the coming of Confucian 
and Buddhist teachings, which won the allegiance 
of practically the entire country. Woman’s duty 
became that of obedience to her father, her hus- 
band, and her son. She was literally given in 
marriage by her family ; and, when married, she 
had to render absolute obedience to her husband’s 
parents. Whatever property she brought became 
the possession of her new family ; and there were 
seven reasons recognized by the law for any one 
of which she could be sent back divorced to her 
father’s household — ^barrenness, adultery, disre- 
spect towards father-in-law or mother-in-law, 
loquacity, theft, jealousy, and foul disease. 
Furthermore, in the family of the strong and 
wealthy, the wife, whatever her condition and 
character, was doomed to association with many 
concubines in proportion to her husband’s prosperity 
and position. 

Filial duty was the chief obligation, including 
that of revenge. When the head of a family, or a 
grandfather or grandmother, or a relative was 
injured or slain by one of another family, the 
duty of private revenge rested upon his sub- 
ordinates, upon the children or grandchildren. 
This obligation was publicly recognized ; and in 
its performance all conceivable obstacles were 
overcome and dangers met, even women feeling 
the necessity of obedience to this duty. Private 
revenge may be considered natural in an aige and 
society where laws are not formulated or firmly 
enforced by organized government, especially in 
the country where the military ideal has com- 
manded the respect and adoration of the people. 

A sacred meaning was attached to the concep- 
tion of family under this system. The individual 
was swallowed up in the common family life, not 
temporarily but permanently. The family, from its 
first ancestor to the latest generation, was a unit ; 
and its unbroken continuance was all-important. 
The departed were regarded as still interested m 
the condition of the family, affected by its doings, 
and able to aid its undertakings. In a very real 
sense the past lived in the present, and was to be 
honoured by it. Ancestor-worship, while not 
peculiar to Japan but shared by all clan-peoples, 
attained among the Japanese a remarkable hold 
through this sense of family unity ; and Shinto, 
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the most essentially Japanese of the faiths, de- 
veloped at a time when the worship of ancestors 
was strong and vital. The deified spirits of 
ancestors, uji-gamiy protected the home and made 
it a holy place sanctified by their presence. 

Loyalty to the family of the past required that 
the family of the present should take thought for 
the family of the future. This perpetuity of the 
family was attained through the perpetuity of the 
family head. The eldest son and his eldest son 
preserved the family name, and so preserved the 
family. Thus the heir to the family headship 
was obliged to marry ; and for him to die without 
a male descendant to continue the family and 
pay due respect to the spirits of the departed 
was a grave offence against the most sacred law 
of filial piety. Divorce of the barren and the 
taking of concubines were honourable if intended 
for this purpose. 

Heirship in the family was not so much a matter 
of property as of birthright to the position of family 
head. From this fact grew the system of adop- 
tion, when no son was born to succeed to the family 
name. The adoption was preferably of a relative ; 
but, if circumstances required, it might be of a 
stranger. The obligation which rested upon the head 
of the family, as representing the hallowed past, 
and as responsible for the present and the future, 
was great ; and hence it was most important that 
he should be a man of real character and ability. 
From this consideration arose the custom of retire- 
ment, inkyo, by which one resigned his position 
as the head oi a family to his son or another 
who should succeed him. This was very common, 
for various family reasons; and, in the case of 
influential or royal families, it took place, for 
political reasons, at the age of fifty, or even much 
earlier. 

With the entrance of Western influence at the 
dawn of the Meiji era (1868) great changes began 
in the social and family, as well as business and 
political, life of Japan. Social changes, to be made 
safely, have to be made slowly ; and many elements 
of the old patriarchal system are strongly operative 
to-day ; but gradually the principle of individualism 
is gaining ground. The present Civil Code was 
compiled, after years of careful study in compara- 
tive legislation, by scholars and lawers. It is 
modelled in many particulars upon Cerman law, 
taking ancient customs into due consideration. It 
became operative on 16th J uly 1898. In the sec- 
tion concerning the family the old calculation of 
relationship is abolished ; and relatives by blood to 
the sixth degree, husband and wife, and relatives 
by affinity to the third degree are recognized as 
forming a family. An adopted son is recognized 
as related to the other members of the family as a 
natural son would be. A ‘house’ is declared to 
be the sphere of its headship without regard to 
personality ; and, with a view to putting an end 
to the objectionable custom of early retirement 
from active life, it is provided that the headship 
of a family shall not be resigned before the age 
of sixty. Furthermore, marriage is recognized as 
an act requiring formality, and is legalized upon I 
report to the proper Government registrar. Mutual 
consent and judicial decision are _ recognized ^ as i 
conditions, one of which must obtain, in securing | 
divorce. A legal agreement may be made con- 
cerning the property of husband and wife ; but 
the official head of a family may manage the pro- 
perty of a wife — or of a husband if the head be a 
woman — unless a special arrangement be made. 
The wife is regarded as the representative of her 
husband in the ordinary domestic affairs of the 
home. 

In spite of ,the spirit of the new laws and the 
changes which are taking place, it must be said 


that the country people and farmers still follow, 
in large measure, the old system in all matters of 
personal family influence, the youn^ being fettered 
by the family authority of generations living and 
dead. Among the educated and in the great cen- 
tres, on the other liand, the individualistic family 
of the English and American type, consisting of 
husband, wife, and children, is becoming the rule. 
There is everywhere a growing recognition of the 
individual ; but beneath the apparent calm a bitter 
struggle is going on. Two principles are contend- 
ing for supremacy: the principle of communism 
within the family — ^personal absorption in its inter- 
ests; and the principle of personal freedom — the 
right of personal initiative and realization. The 
young men and women who have received a modern 
i education are at present the greatest sufferers from 
the strife if, as often happens, they are forced by 
old customs into an uncongenial marriage, or, on 
the other hand, if they break too thoughtlessly into 
rebellion. Nevertheless, * the old order changeth, 
yielding place to new.’ 

Litekaturb. — EBr^\ art. ‘Japan'; Kazuo Hatoyama, 
‘Japanese Personal Kelations* in ch. x. of Fifty Years oj 
New JapaUy ed. Shigenobu Okoma, Tokyo, 1907-08 (Eng. ed. 
London, 1909); L. Hearn, Japan, London, 1904. 

Tasuku Harada. 

FAMILY (Jewish).^ — Though considerably af- 
fected on the legal side by non- Jewish environ- 
ments, Jewish family life has retained, throughout 
the centuries, a distinct character to which Bible 
and Talmud contributed. The influence of the 
family relations has been one of the strongest 
religious and social forces, making for sobriety and 
purity, and forming an intimate bond between 
the individual and the community. Family solid- 
arity, in its aspects of piety and altruism, led to 
the establishment at once of a private code of 
morality and a communal linking of the genera- 
tions. On the one hand, the individual was 
merged in the familj ; and, on the other, the 
family was merged in the community. Everj’’ 
Jew found his joy and his sorrow in all Jews’ joys 
and sorrows. He took a personal interest in the 
domestic life of the community, for the com- 
munity was in a very real sense one united family. 
A marriage, a funeral, each was a congregational 
event. And, more generally, the social outlook 
of the whole was based on the virtue of the parts. 
The serenity and purity of the home worked out- 
wards, and made the communal life pure and 
serene amid even the most sordid of external con- 
ditions. Family chastity, affection, piety, for- 
bearance, and joyousness formed the base of the 
pyramid on which the communal life was securely 
erected. Hence the life of Jewry, in the Ghetto 
period, was independent of, and rose superior to, 
restrictions which must otherwise have proved 
demoralizing. 

The whole of the family life was pervaded by 
religion ; the home ceremonial in general and 
the special Sabbath and festival rites combined 
to make the table an altar. The commonest acts 
of the daily round were sanctified. The Sabbath 
in particular had this effect. ^ The legalistic ob- 
servance of its many restrictions was associated 
with a spirit of joy and beatitude. On the Sabbath 
eve the children were blessed — a custom which still 
widely prevails in Jewish homes. 

* Before the children can walk, they should be carried on 
Sabbaths and holidays to the father and mother to be blessed ; 
after they are able to walk, they should go of their own accord, 
with bowed body, and should incline their heads and receive 
the blessing' (Moses Henochs, Brandspugel^ tr. Heilprin, Basel, 
1602, xliii.). 

Jewish family life was based on this mutual 
reverence between parents and children. It was 
naturally founded also on law. The parent— 
especiaUy the father— exercised authority over 

1 See also ‘Jewish ' sections of Birth. Educatiok. Marriaor, 
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children during their minority (which, in im- 
portant aspects, ended with the hoy at the be- 
ginning of the fourteenth and with the mrl at 
the beginning of the thirteenth year), up to 
this date the father had power to give his daughter 
in marriage, though she had certain rights of 
repudiating (mi’wn) such marriage. The general 
tendency has, however, been to postpone mar- 
riage until the girl has reached her majority, 
and the parental authority within the family thus 
becomes moral rather than legal. A first-century 
saying shows aptly the combination of the legal 
with the moral side of the father’s influence : 

* Our masters have taught, He who loves his wife as himself, 
and honours her more than himself ; who leads his sons and 
daughters in the straight path, and marries them near their 
time of maturity to his house the words of Job jwpply (52^ 
“Thou Shalt know that thy tent is in peace *** (Bab. rebamotk, 
626 ). 

The child, in accordance with Biblical precept, 
was bound to honour his parents. This duty was 
far-reaching — the son was not to occupy the father’s 
seat ; he was not to contradict him, or call him 
by his name. The reader of David Qimhi’s com- 
mentaries will recall the regularity with which 
this author cites his father as ‘ my lord, my father.’ 
The son could be compelled to maintain his parents. 
The daughter was bound to honour her father and 
mother, but, as after her marriage she came under 
her husband’s authority, she was not amenable to 
all the obligations which fell on the son. On his 
part the father was expected to teach his children, 
to have his sons apprenticed to a trade, and to 
avoid putting unnecessary strains on their re- 
spect. Thus the text, Lv 19^^ ‘Thou shalt not 
put a stumbling-block before the blind,’ was taken 
as a caution against striking a grown-up child 
{Mo'ed Qaton, 17a) ; the child might be tempted to 
retaliate with a passionate blow. 

The confined quarters occupied by the Jews in 
the Middle Ages, as well as the survival of patri- 
archal sentiments, often led to the dwelling of the 
whole family, of several generations, under the 
same roof. After marriage, the bride’s parents 
would frequently provide accommodation for the 
son-in-law. In the Orient the system sometimes 
leads to very complicated legal questions of owner- 
ship in the large houses occupied in common by 
many distinct coteries of the family. This system 
prevailed more extensively while marriages were 
contracted at an early age. But, though it was 
the father who mostly remained head of the 
family, the mother filled a high place in the 
esteem of her children and more remote de- 
scendants. We have a striking instance of this 
in the Memoirs of Gluckel of Hamelin (17th cent.). 
After her husband’s death (1689) she not only 
brought up her eight children, but carried on her 
husband’s business. She travelled to the great 
fairs, and spent her days usually in the warehouse. 
Her influence over her children was extraordinarily 
complete, her piety no less than her capacity 
winning their love and veneration. No greater 
blow was 4ealt to the Jewish theory of life 
than was inflicted by such interferences as the 
Familianten-Qesetz which prevailed in Bohemia, 
Moravia, and Silesia in the 18th century. In 
those States no Jew could marry without a special 
permit from the Government. The avowed object 
was to prevent any increase of the Jewish popula- 
tion. The law was repealed in 1849, hut in many 
parts of the world the problem of harmonizing 
Jewish with modern legal requirements has much 
modified the old family relations which, as Heine 
has made the modern world understand, turned 
the Jewish home into ‘a haven of rest from the 
storms that raged round the very ^ates of the 
ghettos, nay, a fairy palace in which the be- 
spattered objects of the mob’s derision threw 


off their garb of shame and resumed the royal 
attire of freemen. The home was the place 
where the Jew was at his best. In the market- 
place he was perhaps hard and sometimes ig- 
noble ; in the world he helped his judges to mis- 
understand him ; in the home he was himself ’ 
(L Abrahams, Jewish Life in the Middle Ages^ 
London, 1896, p. 113 ; see whole of ch. vii.). 

Litbraturb.— P. Buchholz, , . . nachmosaisch- 

talmud. Lehre, Breslan, 1867 ; L. Low, DU Lebemalter in der 
jiid. Literatur, Szegedin, 1875; M. Giidemann, Gesch. dest 
JErziekungswesms und der Cultur der Juden^ Vienna, 1880-88 ; 
D. Kaufmann, DU Memoiren der Qlilckel von Eameln^ Frank- 
fort, 1806; S. Schechter, StttdUs in Judaism^ London, 
1896, Philadelphia, 1908; S. Krauss, Talmud. ArchdologU^ 
it, Leipzig, 1911 ; I. Abrahams, op. cit. mpra. 

I. Abrahams. 

FAMILY (Muslim). — ^The constitution of the 
Muslim family is very different from that of the 
Christian family ; it is more indefinite, involved, and 
complicated. Marriage has not the same binding 
force ; the ceremony is far less solemn — ^in fact, it is 
scarcely a public ceremony at all. A first marriage 
does not aebar a man from a subsequent union, 
polygamy being quite legal ; and, outside the 
married state, the husband is allowed to cohabit 
with an unlimited number of slaves. The status 
of the children of these concubines is identical 
with that of the children of the wedded wives, 
so that even marriage does not precisely decide 
the question as to the legitimacy of a child. 
Furthermore, a Muslim marriage is precarious; 
divorce is more easily obtained than in any Christian 
sect. Properly speaking, it is not really divorce 
that is admittea by Islam — it is the hnshand’a 
right of repudiation, which he may exercise almost 
as he pleases, Muslim custom does not give the 
same social importance to marriage as we do : the 
wife, always secluded in her apartments, or veiled, 
does not appear in society at all. A guest or a 
host must never speak to a Muslim about Ms wives, 
or ask any news of them. The education of the 
children, which is the great family duty in Chris- 
tianity, is reduced almost to vanishing-point in 
Islam, and is hardly a subject of interest at all to 
the parents. Finally, the family makes no effort, 
such as is made among Christian races, to perpetuate 
or increase its prosperity and glory from generation 
to generation ; it is, especially in despotic countries, 
at the mercy of the prince’s whims, and may pass 
in a day from wealth to poverty. 

The rules controlling the constitution of the 
Muslim family are supposed to be laid down by 
the QuFan ; but they are not found explicitly 
stated there, and accretions have been formed by 
custom. Muhammadformallysanctioned polygamy 
— for himself in particular, since he had several 
wives (nine, according to some traditions ; fourteen, 
according toothers), all of whom he regarded as 
legitimate; and he always had a revelation to 
justify these various marriages. But he did not 
approve of this large number of wives for the 
general mass of his followers. It is generally said 
that he forbade them to have more than four 
legitimate wives ; the verse containing this rule, 
however, is not quite precise : 

* If ye fear,* says the Prophet (Qxtr'^n, iv. 3), ‘ that ye cannot 
do justice between orphans, then marry what seems good to 
you of women, by twos, or threes, or fours,' that is, do not 
marry too many wives if you are not sure of being able to bring 
^ the children. 

Tradition has set this limit of four wives for 
ordinary believers, and has authorized the Khalifs 
and Sultans, as successors of the Prophet, to have 
nine. Muslims are also allowed, according to the 
most generally accepted tradition, to have as many 
slaves as they choose, to use as concubines at a 
moderate fee ; these slaves are often the women in 
the service of their legal wives, and hence arises a 
situation somewhat painful for the latter. This 
custom of unlimited concubinage does not appear 
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to be formally sanctioned anywhere in the Qur^dn ; 
certain Muslims, indeed, do not think it conform- 
able to the pure teaching of their religion. It is, 
nevertheless, a custom that has always had wide 
vogue in Islam, and is, no doubt, of ancient Persian 
origin. A large number of wives is one of the 
luxuries almost forced upon a personage of high 
estate by his position. 

By legitimate wives are meant women of free 
or comfortable estate — e.g.^ among the Turks, the 
daughter or wife of a Turk. Slaves would include 
the Circassians, Georgians, and at one time even 
the Hungarians, Poles, and Muscovites, bought as 
a rule through the medium of the Jews ; and also 
prisoners of war. The husband has the right to 
free a slave and take her as his legitimate wife. 

Marriage with a woman of free status, which is 
marriage properly so-called, takes place by means 
of intermediaries ; the husband and wife do not 
see each other until their union is consummated. 
Friends of the two families meet together, a matron 
visits the girl and gives the young man as exact a 
description of her as possible, and, if the description 
pleases, the dowry is fixed. The latter is paid by 
the man ; this is not only a custom, but a Qur*anic j 
law, 

‘ Give womeB their dowries freely,’ says the Qur*cLn (iv. 8), 

* and, if they are good enough to remit any of it to you of 
themselves, then enjoy it at your ease.’ 

The dowry really represents a purchase : it is 
the price paid by the man for his wife, and is 
handed over to the parents of the girl, who give 
her up. The wife has full control of the dowry — 
at least after the necessary furniture has been 
bought. There is a great contrast in this re- 
spect between the Muslim custom and what takes 
place in Europe, where it is difldcult for a girl to 
get married without a dowry, and the husband 
ordinarily controls the wife’s possessions. 

The marriage contract is arranged before the 
qadi. The woman is not present at it, but is 
represented by her father, brother, or nearest 
relative, who accepts in her name the dowry which 
the fianc4 undertakes to pay. It is this contract 
that legally constitutes the marriage ; as may be 
seen, it is scarcely more than a simple declaration. 
After the contract, the parties go to the mos<jue, 
with the bride (veiled, of course) and a few relatives 
and friends, and the imam blesses the marriage. 
The woman is then taken to her husband’s house ; 
the wedding is celebrated by two feasts— one for 
the men and another in the women’s apartments ; 
and, at the end of the feast, the husband enters 
the nuptial chamber and sees his bride for the 
first time. 

Muslim girls are married very early — usually at 
the age of from twelve to fourteen; sometimes 
they are betrothed when they are only three or 
four years old. Their parents are very anxious to 
have them married, and also re-married as soon 
as possible after being widowed or divorced. The 
state of celibacy, either for man or for woman, is 
scarcely a possioility in the Muslim world. 

The Quran (iv. 26 f.) indicates what classes of 
women it is unlawful to many : 

‘ Unlawful for you are your mothers, and your daughters, and 
your sisters, and your paternal aunts and maternal aunts, and 
your brother’s daughters, and your sister’s daughters, and your 
foster mothem, and your foster sisters, and your wives’ mothers, 
and your step-daughters who are your wards, born of your 
wives to whom ye have gone in . . . and that ye form a 
connexion between two sisters . . . and do not marry women 
your fathers married.’ 

It will be noticed here that foster mothers are 
regarded as real mothers; as to the prohibition 
against marrying mothers, daughters, and sisters, 
it may have been necessary in consideration of the 
teaching of the Mazdsean religion, which allows 
incest. Mixed marriages, i.e. marriages with non- 
Muslims, are practicaSy forbidden by the Qur'an 


(ii. 220) : it is better to marry a believing slave, 
according to Muslim opinion, than an unbelieving 
free woman; the same holds good of a husband. 
The rite of Abii ^tanifa, however, permits marriage 
with Christians and Jews. 

The woman must obey and submit to her husband. 
Muhammad distinctly regards her as the inferior 
of man, and gives as one of the reasons of her 
inferiority that man uses his wealth to dower her 
{Qur'an^ iv. 38) ; he also holds that the masculine 
qualities are superior. He grants the husband the 
right to admonish a disobedient wife, put her into 
a separate bed-chamber, and even beat her; but 
he forbids a husband to seek a quarrel with his 
wife. If a wife commits adultery, the husband is 
allowed by custom to put her to death. Accord- 
ing to a fatwa (‘judicial decision’) of Abdallah 
Efendi, a husband who takes his wife in adultery 
and kills both offenders is not liable to any punish- 
ment whatever ; he even falls heir to the woman’s 
possessions. Among the Turks, the husband may 
also drown an erring wife. Custom is more severe 
in this connexion than the Qur'an ; for Muhammad 
does not decree the death penalty for adultery, nor 
does he allow the injured husband to execute justice 
for himself. The husband, or any other person 
accusing a woman, must produce four witnesses ; 
and the accuser who fails to do so is liable to 
receive eighty stripes {Qur'an^ iv. 19, xxiv. 2, 4). 
If the charge is proved by the agreement of the 
four witnesses, the offenders are both to be punished 
with a hundred stripes administered in the presence 
of a certain number of people ; or the husband may 
imprison his wife for an unlimited period. . Of 
course he may also divorce her. Cf. art. Adultery 
(Muslim). 

A man wishing to divorce one of his wives for 
any reason must wait for four months, keeping the 
woman at his house but not cohabiting with her 
{Qur'an^ ii. 226) ; then he dismisses her, giving her 
a document called a ‘ certificate of divorce.’ The 
woman retains her dowry. The divorced wife 
must wait three months before marrying again ; 
if she has just had a child at the time of being 
divorced, the father may demand that she nurse 
the chnd for two years, and in such a case he must 
provide for the mother’s maintenance during this 
period. A husband may take a divorced wife back 
again twice ; but, if he divorce her a third time, 
he may not take her back unless she has been 
married to another man and divorced also by 
him. 

A woman may not leave her husband at will ; 
but she may seet divorce through the judge, and is 
granted it freely in various circumstances : c.y., if 
the husband is prodigal or debauched, if he is not 
a good Muslim, or if he has not the means of 
supplying all household necessities. It is the 
husband’s first duty to support the household; 
another and scarcdy less important duty is to 
maintain his wife, children, and domestics in the 
practice of the Muslim religion. The husband, 
further, must rest content with the love of the 
wives and concubines he has in his housoj and 
must never seek for objects of affection outside of 
it. He is bound also to give satisfaction to his 
legitimate wives; Muhammad says so expressly, 
and the commentary upon his words says that he 
must cohabit with them at least once a week. 

Polygamy is a very costly luxury. The four 
legitimate wives cannot be forced to five together ; 
each one has her house, or at least her apartment, 
table, and domestics. Economical reasons are a 
check upon polygamy, and it is only the rich who 
ractise it. Men of moderate means and peasants 
ave usually only one wife; there are even men 
who prefer not to marry at all, and are content 
with the commerce of their slaves, the latter being 
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regarded as legitimate wives once they have borne ■ 
a son. This method of procedure is in agreement 
with the spirit of Qur'an^ iv. 3 : 

‘ If ye fear that ye cannot be equitable [i,e. that you will not 
be able to do your duty to the children], then marry only one 
wife or one slave.’ 

The Muslim woman’s life appears to us a very 
pitiable condition. She takes no part in the society 
of men ; she seldom goes out, and is always veiled 
when she does go. The wearing of the veil and a 
certain amount of seclusion are forced upon her by 
the Qur'an. The custom of veiling is also found 
in ancient Greece ; it existed likewise among various 
Arabian tribes before the time of Muhammad ; it 
was meant to protect the dignity of free-born 
women, and scarcely applied to any others. It 
was only the women of high social rank that 
Muhammad liad in view when he imposed the rule 
of covering the face with a veil ; his words did not 
apply to slaves or women of low station. The 
precept, however, has been put in practice by all 
Muslims, and peasants and even nomads wear 
veils ; the latter, it is true, do not have them so 
well fixed on as the town-ladies ; they hang loose 
around the face, and are lowered only when passing 
a stranger. In Constantinople, after the revolution 
(A.I>. 1909) which dethroned the Sultan Abdul 
Pamid il., Muslim women began to go out un- 
veiled ; and the shaikh ahisldm had to make Skfatwa 
commanding them, on pain of imprisonment, to 
return to the observance of the law. 

Women of high position go out very little ; they 
pay visits to each other, and sometimes visit the 
shops, but rarely the mosque. Their chief amuse- 
ment is going to the baths ; but in the larger hariim 
there are veiw elegantly built bathrooms, and so the 
women are deprived of this motive for going out. 
The Turkish lady passes her day on a sofa, smoking, 
singing, spinning, embroidering, or sleeping. Many 
of them have had keen intellects in their youth, 
and have received instruction and even learned a 
little foreign literature ; but their intelligence is 
apt to become dull in their seclusion, and their 
occupations are of necessity childish. Their chief 
concern is to please their husband ; and they become 
expert in the arts of dressing and voluptuousness. 
In the larger harims the musical and dancing slaves 
have to give festivals from time to time. 

Neither the Turks nor the Arabs are a prolific 
race ; and the multiplicity of wives does not increase 
the number of children. The secluded life must 
be unfavourable to fecundity, and the desire for 
luxury gets the better of that of producing children. 
Many young women, slighted by their lord, pass 
their youth in enforced sterility in the women’s 
workshop ; and the keeping of these, besides, entails 
the sacrifice of a certain amount of virile force, for 
it is necepary to make a great number of eunuchs 
to keep in the paths of chastity a multitude of 
pretty slaves who are tormented by their sensual 
appetites and the ennui of the ImHm, 

Children are brought up, to the age of seven, by 
the women, in the father’s house ; they are swaddled 
for eight or ten months, and are usually nursed by 
the mother, who suckles them for twelve or fourteen 
months (the Qur'an [xivL 14] says thirty months). 
If a nurse has to be requisitioned, she is treated 
with the greatest respect ; she is called ‘ the foster 
mother,’ and is generally a young slave who becomes 
free and is then regarded as a member of the 
family. The child is laid in a fine cradle and, in 
rich families, rocked by slaves. A fdte is held to 
celebrate the day when it is put into short clothes 
or has its hair cut for the first time, and another 
when it begins to walk. At about seven years of 
age, boys are circumcised and pass out of the 
women’s care. This ceremony, which they like to 
perform for a fairly large number of children at a 


time, is the occasion of great rejoicings. The boys 
after circumcision may he seen walking in the 
streets of Muslim towns, dressed in rich clothes, 
and wearing turbans embroidered in gold and 
silver and surmounted by plumes, and their families 
also give gifts to the poor at this time (see, further, 
ClECUMCisiON [Muhammadan], voL iii. p. 677). 
Among the Arabs, this is also the occasion for giving 
the boys horses. Boys from the age of seven up- 
wards go to school ; tlmy are taught reading, writ- 
ing, arithmetic, and a little of the Qur'an, In towns 
where there are Christian missionary schools the 
young Muslims sometimes attend them ; even the 
little Muslim girls go to the schools managed by 
Christian nuns. Sometimes the richer parents 
employ governesses to come to their houses, and 
they may be Europeans. All the girls learn to 
sew and embroider ; they do not take the veil until 
puberty. See, further, Education (Muslim). 

Muslim children have the greatest respect for 
their father and mother. This veneration is en- 
joined in several verses of the Qur'an (xlvL 14-16, 
xvii. 24 f. ). A Tatar boy never sits down in presence 
of his father ; and a Turkish boy always comes for 
his father’s blessing at the festivals and chief events 
in his life. In important Arab families the father 
is a veritable king. The chief of a rich family 
settles his sons when they reach the age of eighteen 
or twenty ; he gives them houses of their own and 
finds them wives ; this first marriage is arranged 
by the parents, whom the young man cannot but 

The Qur'an lays down some regulations as to 
wills ; but they are not quite clear. The disposable 
portion is not stated in figures. It is said that 
‘ men should have a portion of what their parents and kindred 
leave, and women should have a portion of what their parents 
and kindred leave, whether it be little or much, a determined 
portion’ (iv, 8); 

but it is not stated what portion. A son has a 
right to twice the portion of a daughter. A 
husband gets one-hair of what his wife leaves if 
there are no children, a quarter if there are 
children. A widow gets a quarter of her husband’s 
possessions if there are no children, an eighth if 
there are children. Thus we see that testamentary 
legislation is ruled by the idea of the woman’s 
inferiority — an idea which dominates the whole 
system of Muslim family life. See, further, Law 
(Muham madau). 

Litbraturb. — I t 18 impossible to select % bibliography on this 
subject. All books on Muslim reli^on and all accounts of 
travels in Muslim countries contain some reference to it. 
Besides the Q.ur’dn itself, it may be useful to consult d’Ohsson’s 
Tableau giniral de Vempire othoman, Pans, 1787-1820, which 
grives an account of Turkish customs at the end of the 18th 
cent. — that is, at a time when the Turks had not yet been 
influenced by European thought ; the general works or manuals 
recently published on Muhammadanism, e.g, by O. Houdas 
{L'lslamiSTne, Paris, 1904) or M. Hartmann (Der islam. 
Orient^ Berlin, 1899 flf.), and the present writer’s La Doetriiu 
dt Vislamt Paris, 1909. There are numerous interesting details 
regarding life in the Sultans’ berime in J. A. Guer, Moeurs et 
usages des Iktrcs, Paris, 1746 (a very fine work) ; and a charming 
description of family life in the castle of an Arab nobleman is 
found in Emily Ruete’s if^moiVes d’wie princesse arabe, Paris, 

1906. Carra de Vaux. 

FAMILY (Persian). — Pride in an honoured 
lineage has always been as characteristic of the 
Iranians as of other peoples. Thus Darius i. 
traces his descent to Achsemenes {Behist, i. 4-6), 
and from the O. Pers. inscriptions we^ learn the 
Iranian term for * family,’ taumd {ih, i. 8, 28, 46, 
etc.), lit. * seed.* ^ There are, however, only meagre 
data on the various degrees of relationship, except 
for those of husband and wife and of parent and 

1 The doubts of Tolman (Ane. Fers, Lex., New York, 1908, 
p. 911 11,8 to the connexion of O. Pers. taumd with Av. taoxrnan, 
‘ seed,’ seem exaggerated in view of the Bab. rendering of 
taumd by z6ru, ‘ seed, family * (ct Heb. JTIT, * seed, offspring* ; 
and the plural of Av. taoxrnan, in the sense of ‘kindred,* in 
Vend. xii. 21). 
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child, and for this reason we must especially regret 
the loss of those portions of the Avesta Husjparam 
Nask which treated of 

* the guardianship ot a family ; likewise the varieties of it, and 
the fitness of a man for it. About one’s own family, and what- 
«ver is on the same subject. About the income of wife and 
child. . . . About adoption; likewise the varieties of it, and 
fitness for it ; the violation of adoption, the sin of the son who 
is accepted, and whatever is on the same subject. . . ..About 
property that comes to next of kin through relationship, and 
that throutrh adoption. , . . About where and in whom, after 
the father: is the prerogative as to a daughter being ^iven 
away to r husband vni. xxxvi. 7-17).. Simfiar diW 
sions— probably more elaborate— were contamed in the lost 
Sojfedtwn JV'asfc of the Avesta (lb. xliii. 10-20). 

The closeness of bonds between relatives as de- 
termined by the godling Mithra, according to Ya&t 
X. 116 f., has been quoted above (p. 208^), and in 
Vend. xii. the duration of mourning for various 
kinsfolk is given in a form which may be sum- 
marized as follows ; ^ ^ ^ 

For a father {pitar) or mother (mdtar) 30 days ; for a son 


parents, who give her in return one-third of their property 
A satar (‘ adopted ’) wife is one dowered by the relatives of a 
man dying childless and unmarried ; half her children belong 
to her living husband, and half to the dead one, who also has 
her in the other world. A iakar ^serving ’) wife is a re-married 



monthsTfw''a ^andfather (nydfca) or grandmother 25 

days * for a grandson (napdf) or granddaughter (naptt) 25 days ; 
for a brother’s son (brdtruya) or brother’s daughter (bratrwyal 
20 days ; for a father's brother (fwirya) or fathers sister (tuiiya) 

16 days’ for a son ot a father’s brother (tuiryo-puthra) or 
daughter of a father’s sister (tuirya-dughdhar) 10 days; for a 
smi of a son of a father’s brother or the daughter of a daughter 
of a father’s sister (on these two terms, corrupted in the exist- 
ing manuscripts, see Bartholomae, Mttran. Worierb., Strass- 
burg, 1904, col. 748) 5 days. These penods are for those who 
havl died in full religious fellowship ; for those who die while 
under the ban the time of mourning must be doubled. . 

It should also be noted that each sex mourns for its o^ 
dead—* then when a father dies or a mother (hes, how luug do 
SSy mourn for them, the son for the father, the daughter for 
the^mother?’ (similarly the father for the son, the grand- 
daughS^for the grandmother). But brothers may mourn for 
Srtew; and sisters for brothers; and nothing is directly speci- 
fled regarding sex distinctions in mourning for nephews, nieces, 
uncles^ aunts, and first or second cousins. Besides these re- 
?ations hoSour is shown to the fravashis (q.v.) of .those ne^ of 
kin (nabanazdUta [Yasna i. 18, iii. 22, iv. 24, vn. 22, x^.^, 
xSii. 4, ^ir. 8, xxvi 7, Ixvi. 19, Ixxii. 7f.; YaSt xiu. 156; 

^^^e^cmty terms for relatives in the Avesta besides those jiMt 
quoted are for husband of one’s daughter 
father of one’s husband (xvamra; both in FaSt x. 
for great-great-grandfather the 0. Pers. {AH. <8^. a, 8) has 
apa^yaka. The duaXpitare (‘two fathers ) denotes parente 
tVft&t x 1161 and the plural pterebyo (* to the fathers ) is em* 
denote Ve father and the oldest 

Sembe« o« Us tamUy (c!. 

sonfs) ’ moethgur, ‘mother and daughters) [Delbruck, Asst- 

^’an Roti, Stuttgar^ 1893. PP- 15-” i 

Qramm. der indog enn. SprachenK Strassburg, 1897 ff-, n. u, 

was to the Iranians a sacred duty (see 
Celibacy [Iranian]) ; a good marriage was a boon 
to be mentioned along with honourable lineage 
(Visp ii. 7) 5 good husbands, to whom the father 
^^Taway the bride ^ {Yasna li. 17 ; 

XX. 89, xxxvi. 17, xliii. 10 f.), were the gift of 
Haoma {Yasna ix. 23), maidens also prayed 
for spouses to Ardvi SfiLra Anahita (Fai^ y. 87), 
Vayii (i6. xv. 39-41), and Asi Vanuhi (t6. xnu 10), 
Family discords were viewed with horror {Yofw 
Ixv. 7), and a good wife was to be easy to raide, 
obedient to her spiritual head, and pious, while her 
husband should be fully acquainted with the faith, 
free from the kayadha sin (contempt of 
and diligent ( Ft^). iii. 4 ; Gah iv. 9 ; of. 
xxxi. 5 f . ). Terrible punishment awaited the dis- 
obedient wife in the world to come 
Namak, ed. and tr. Asa, Hang, and West, Bom 
bay, 1872, xxvi., Ixiii., Ixx., Ixxxii. f.). 

The best of all marriages was the n^t-of-km 
(a^aetvadatha [Fi^p. iii. 3; Gahiv, 8; Fa^^ xxiv. 
17]) on which see Marriage (Iranian) ; and the 
wife might be of any one of five classes. , . . 

A pddMh (‘ ruling or privileged ) wife is an unbetrothed 
maiden, wedded with her parents’ 
belonging to her husband. A 

wife is similar, except that her first child belongs to her 


I Apparently an orphan g^rl without uncles on either side 
iFas unmarriageable QHtik* vm. xliii. 11). 


consent of her parents, from whom she inherits no property 
until her eldest son gives her to his father as a pddSdfi wife 
(Pers. rivdyats summarized by West, SBJS v. 142, note 10 • cf 
also Dink. v. 17, tr. Sanjana, p. 637 ; Anquetil du Perron ii! 
660 f.). * 

^ Polygamy was common, at least amono- the 
rich, among the Persians (Herod, i. 135 ; Strabo, 
p. 733 ; Ammian. Marcel, xxiii. 76 ; Agathias ii.* 
30) and Medians (Strabo, p. 626) ; and it also*ap- 

? ears to have flourished among the Zoroastrian 
ranians. As Geiger points out {0 stir an. Kultur 
pp. 244, 247), there are Avesta passages, such as 
Vend. iii. 3 (in the house of the righteous, women 
and children are preset in rich abundance— 
frapithwb ndirika frapithwo aperendyuhb), which 
imply this, while in Yasna xxxviii. i there is 
plainly a reference to the ‘ women ^ (doubtless the 
wives) of Ahura Mazda himself [ydscd toi geTtd 
ahurd mazdd), and Zoroaster is represented by 
tradition as having three wives, two of whom were 
‘privileged ’ and the third a ‘ serving ’ wife {Bun- 
aahi&n^ xxxii. 5-7 ; cf. also Jackson, Zoroaster 
New York, 1899, p. 20 f.). In the later period, 
when the Mdtigdn-i-Eazdr Batistan was written* 
polygamy was expressly recognized (West, GIrP 
ii. 117), but in India it was permitted only when 
the first wife was barren, and then only if she 
gave consent (Anquetil du Perron, ii. 561). 

In regard to concubinage, it would seem that 
there was a sharp distinction between Zoroastrian 
and non-Zoroastrian Iranians. The Avesta con- 
tains no allusion to the concubine, and the chief 
references in Pahlavi literature seem to be Sdyast 
Id-Sdyast x. 21, xii. 14, the latter passage readme • 
‘It is well if any one of those who have their handmiud 
(dafcar) in cohabitation (zanlA), and offspring is born of her 
shall accept all those who are male as sons ; but those who are 
female are no advantage, because an adopted son is reouisite 
. . . and there are many who do not appoint an adopted son 
with this idea, that : “ The child of a handmaid may be accepted 
by us as a son.” ’ ^ 

A.moiig the non-Zoro&stnuns, on the contrAry, 
concubinage was very common, at least among the 
wealthier clasBes {BEE iii. 812 f.). There was in 
the Sasanian period, as there is to-day, a strong 
disapproval of marriage outside the Zoroastrian 
community {Dink. iii. 80, tr. Sanjana, pp. 90~102 ,* 
the particular case under consideration is the mar- 
riage of a Zoroastrian to a Jewess), the reasons 
being largely those of lack of racial and religious 
sympathy. On the other hand, the marriage of 
princesses from foreign lands was very frequent 
throughout Persian history, even in the Sasanian 
period (Spiegel, Erdn. AlterthuTmJcunde, iii. 579 f.). 
When Zoroastrianism was still a proselytizing re- 
ligion, a non-Zoroastrian might be wedded after 
having embraced the Zoroastrian faith ; but the 
modern Parsis have not merely abandoned prosely- 
tizing, but object strenuously to receiving converts, 
so that the problem of intermarriage has become 
more diflicult than it was centuries ago. 

The dowry of a widow who marries a second 
time is less than that of a virgin bride {Blnk. v. 
17, tr. Sanjana, p. 637), and, as already noted* 
half of her children by her second husband really 
belong to her first husband, as does she herself in 
the future world. 

There was, besides the forms of marriage already 
mentioned, a quasi - levirate. According to af- 
Birtini (/n^ia, tr. Sachau, London, 1888, i. 1091), 
quoting Tansar, 

‘ if a man dies without leaving male offspring, people are to 
examine the case. If he leaves a wife, they marry her to his 
1 nearest relative. If he does not leave a wife, they marry his 
' daughter or the nearest related woman to the nearest related 
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male of the family. If there is no woman of his family left, they 
woo, hy means of the money of the dece^ed, a woman for his 
family, and marry her to some male relative. The child of such 
a marriage is considered as the offspring of the deceased. Who- 
ever neglects this duty and does not fulfil it, kills innumerable 
souls, since he cuts off the progeny and the name of the deceased 
to all eternity.’ . 

The desire of the Iranians for children and their 
provision for their education have been considered 
elsewhere {EBE iii. 544, v. 207 f.). As supple- 
mentary to Children (Iranian), it may he noted 
that pot only wjere children a blessing ( Vend, iv. 
47 5 Sdyast Id-Sdyasty x. 22, xii. 15 ; Ddtistdn-l 
Dlmk, xxxvii. 43; Dmk, v. 19 [tr. Sanjana, p. 
639], vin. XX. 139) and childlessness a curse {YdU 
xvii. 57), but special respect was paid to mothers 
of heroic sons {Yasna i. 6, etc. ; Visp, i. 5; Gdh 
iv. 2 ; Siroz i. 7, ii. 7 ; YciSt ii. 5, 10), and the 
Mrth of some of the legendary heroes of Iran was 
a direct reward for the religious devotion of their 
fathers {Yasna ix. 4 [Yima], 7 [Thraetaona], 10 
[Urvax^ya and Keresaspa], 13 [Zarathustra]). 

The principle of filial obedience was implanted 
^ Ahnra Mazda himself ( Yasna xliv. 7), and the 
Dlnkart declares (ix. Iv. 5) that 
‘whoever teaches to a son reverence unto his father has also 
appropriated the reward for reverence unto the creator for 
teaching that person ; even for this reason, because express 
reverence unto parents and service to them are connected with 
reverence unto the Creator and service to him.' 

Even after the death of one’s parents and other 
relatives, one is to celebrate the sacred feast 
{myazd), the consecration of the sacred cakes 
{drdn)f and the benedictions {dfrlngdn) for the 
souls of the dead, who will then avert misfortunes 
from the living [Sad Dar^ xiii. ; cl vi. 2, xlv. 9). 
Naturally, the father had certain duties toward 
his child {Dink. vili. xxxL 21, xxxiv. 41) ; but, if 
the proper filial obedience was not shown, those 
who ‘ in the world distressed their father and 
mother, and asked no absolution and forgiveness 
from their father and mother in the world,’ had, 
in hell, * their chests plunged in mud and stench, 
and a sharp sickle ever went among their legs and 
other limbs, and they ever called for a father and 
mother’ {Artd-Virdf Ndmak^ Ixv.). 

In the Pahlavi Ddtistdn-i Blnik, elaborate rules 
are given for inheritance, adoption, and guardian- 
ship. 

The regulations for inheritance are sws follows (Ixii. 3 f., 6) : 
‘ When there is nothing otherwise in the will and private, pro- 

E erty goes to a wife or daughter who is privileged ; if one gives 
er anything by will, then she does not ootain the share pertain- 
ing to her. Whenever a share for a son is not provided by it, 
everyone has so much, and the wife who may be a privileged 
one has twice as much ; and the share of that one of the sons, 
or even the wife of a son, who is blind in both eyes, or crippled 
in both feet, or maimed in both his hands, is twice as much as 
that of one who is sound. ... If there be no son of that man, 
but there be a daughter or wife of his, and if some of the affairs 
of the man are such as render a woman not suitable for the 
^ardianship, it is necessary to appoint a family guardian ; if 
there be, moreover, no wife or daughter of his, it is necessary to 
appoint an adopted son.* The adopted-sonship and guardian- 
ship referred to in these sections are thus defined in the same 
treatise Ovl. 2-4) : ‘ It is requisite, whenever a man of the good 
re%ion is passing away, while he is a complete ruler of a 
numerous household, who has no wife and child that may be 
privileged and acknowledged, nor associating brother, nor son 
by adoption, and his property is sixty stirs [about 84 rupees] 
of income. The controlling of the property is to be publicly 
provided out of the kindred of the deceased, and is called 
the adopted-sonship ; and he is to be appointed to it who is 
the nearest of the same lineage, who will manage and keep the 
property united in its entirety. The guardianship of a family 
is that when a guardian has to be appointed in that manner over 
the family of a man whose wife, or daughter, or infant son is 
not fit for their own guardianship, so it is necessary to ap- 
point some one.' Those who are suitable for such adoption 
art *a grown-up man of the good religion who is intelligent, a 
complete ruler of a numerous household, expecting offspring, 
and not having sins worthy of death,’ such a man being eligible 
* even when he has accepted either one adoption, or many adop- 
tions.’ ‘ And a grown-up woman, or even a child, is suitable for 
one adoption, but when adopted in one family she isnot suitoble 
for another adoption. A woman requiring a husband — ^though 
a complete worshipper^ — or a foreigner, or an infidel, or one 
having sins worthy of death, is unfit for adoption ; so also those 
who are demon- worshippers, she who is a concubine 
iWSman) or courtezan, and she who is menstruous are unfit' 


{ib. Ivii. 2-4 ; cf. also Ivi. 6 f.). ^ Midadininistration of the 
adopted-sonship is a deadly sin (ib, lx.). This adoption is of 
three kinds—existent, provided, and appointed. ‘ An adopted 
son who is existent is such as a wife who may be privilepd, or 
an only daughter is a kind of adopted son owing to confidence 
in herself, such as happens when there is no wife, and a daughter 
for whom there is no husband. . . . An adopted son who is 
provided is such as a son that is acknowledged, who is accepted 
by oneself, and free from being appointed, or from necessity. 
And an adopted son who is appointed is he who is to be ap- 
pointed among the relations who are suitable for adoption— 
and are nearest to him who is to be appointed as adopted son— 
and the ministers of religion, and heperforms the duty of family 
guardianship ; he who is the appointed one is he who is ap- 
pointed by the men who are the nearest relations on account m 
proximity ’ (ib. Iviii. 3-5). 

From this fictitious adoption we mnst distin- 
guish the real adoption of a son, to be appointed, 
in the case of a man dying with neither an own 
nor an adopted son, by tne priests and the relations 
of the deceased, in order that the soul of the dead 
man might escape the tortures of hell, especially as 
‘ every duty and good work that he [the adopted 
son] performs sh^l be just like that which is per- 
formed hy one’s own hand . . . every time that 
they appoint an adopted son for any one, it is just 
as though they have made the deceased alive’ 
(Sad Bar, xviii. 12, 19). 

Literature.— B. Delbriick, IHe indogerm. Verwandtschafts- 
namm (ASG xi. 6), Leipzig, 1889, pp. 41, 78, 86, 96, 100, 107, 
129, 140 ; H. Hirt, JOu Indogermanen^ Strassburg, 1905-07, 
pp. 704-707 ; O. Schrader, Sprachvergleichung und (Jrgesch.i^ 
Jena, 1907, ii. 305-318; F. Spiegel, Srdn. Alterthumskunde, 
Leipzig, 1871-78, iii, 676-684; W. Geiger, Oitlrdn. Kultur 
im ALtertumy Erlangen, 1882, pp. 2S4-249; A. Christensen, 
j/ Empire des Sassanidesy Copenhagen, 1907, |)p. 49-54 ; 
Anquetil du Perron, Zend-Avestay Paris, 1771, li. 661-664; 

D. F. Karaka, Mist, of the Parns, London, 18^, i. oh. iv. ; 

E. West, Pahlavi Texts y i.-iv. (SBB v.. xviii., xxiv., xxxvii.); 

Sanjana, Bombay, 1874 ff.; Rapp, ZDMQ xx. (1866; 

107-114. Louis H. Gray. 

FAMILY (Koman). — With char^teristic fond- 
; ness for legal distinction and analysis, the Romans 
distinguished four relationships in which each 
individual found himself : (1) the relationship to 
himself as an individual ; (2)^ that to his family ; 
(3) that to the group of families which formed his 
clan (gens) ; (4) that to the union of clans (gentes) 
which composed the State. The most elementary 
of these four relationships, and the one upon which 
the others were based, was not, as we would sup- 
pose, judging by onr own day, the individual, but 
rather the family. The growth of the concept of 
individuality on Roman soil was retarded by the 
excessive degree to which the social idea was 
developed. The individual existed merely for the 
sake of the family and its derivatives, the clan and 
the State. At death he passed over into the ‘ ma- 

K ,’ and lost whatever little of individuality he 
_ained in life, by being absorbed into the 
mass'of departed spirits ; he was mortal and the 
family was immortal. On the other hand, the 
family had created the clan, and the clan the State, 
with the result that the clan soon fell into insig- 
nificance and lost its life on behalf of the creature 
of its own making, the State. Finally, in its 
turn the State, at least in the earlier phases of its 
history, was nothing but the magnified reflexion 
of family life, with its king as the father of the 
people, etc. From this brief sketch it will be seen 
that the family occupied a unique place in the 
make-up of early Roman society. Centuries were 
destined to pass before individualism attempted to 
make good any claims of the individual over 
against the dominating superiority of the famHy ; 
and, on the other hand, the decline of the clan-idea 
left the State as the only rival of the family— a 
rivalry which was chiefly theoretical rather than 
real. 

It was a basic principle of Roman religion that 
human life was everywhere surrounded by the 
gods ; for what the faith of the Romans lacked m 
spiritnalintensity was, in part at least, compensated 
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by its extensiveness, and the very superficiality of 
their belief brought it into contact with the whole 
surface of their life. Thus the gods were interested 
in the fulfilment of the duties which attached to 
each of these four above-mentioned relationships. 
The divine duties of a man as a citizen of the State 
formed a part of the ‘ public worship,’ or sacra 
'puhlica ; the divine duties connected with the other 
three relationships were included under the term 
‘ private worship,’ or sacra privata. Of these three 
relationships, that of a man towards his clan or 

S is sank so soon into insignificance that our know- 
ge of the sacra gentihcia is extremely scanty, 
and the subject need not trouble us here. The 
divine duties of the family form the theme of this 
article, but the individual was so involved with 
the family that we cannot eliminate him from our 
discussion. As a matter of fact, those elements 
which later assumed the characteristics of indi- 
vidualism were in their original state merely phases 
of family worship, expressing the relations of each 
individual to the family. 

Our sources for a knowledge of the history of the 
family and of family worship in Kome are relatively 
scarce when compared with our sources for the his- 
tory of the State and of the State religion. Ofificial 
documents, calendars, etc,, which are so valuable 
for the history of the State religion, are of almost 
no value here. Inscriptions, indeed, are exceed- 
ingly numerous, but they are almost all sepulchral, 
and are therefore valuable only for our study of 
the cult of the dead. The very homeliness and 
familiarity of the subject from the standpoint of 
contemporaries is the cause of our ignorance ; very 
few people take the trouble to speak about what 
everybody knows; hence our sources are largely 
incidental, e.g. among the poets, especially Plautus, 
Horace {Satires)^ Tibullus, besides a few late anti- 
quarian writers, and the scholiasts and commenta- 
tors on the poets. We might well despair of ever 
obtaining an adequate picture, were it not for one 
psychological fact, namely, that, though all re- 
ligion tends to conservatism, there is no part of it 
which is more conservative and less subject to 
change than the religion of the family. Hence, 
though our sources are fragmentary and widely 
separated chronologically, they can be placed side 
by side to form a mosaic picture. 

The deities worshipped by the family may be 
divided for convenience of treatment into two 
classes ; those regularly connected with the family, 
and those who were occasionally interested in 
family life. We shall deal first with those regu- 
larly connected with the family, second with those 
occasionally interested in family life, and we shall 
then add as a third section a brief discussion of the 
relationship of family worship to Christianity. 

I. Deities regularly connected with the family. 
— The deities regularly connected with the family 
were either not included in the State cult at all, or, 
if included, were worshipped there as an imitation 
of the cult of the family, a symbolic representation 
of the State as merely an enlarged family. Chief 
among these deities are the Genius (and the Juno), 
the Lar, the goddess Vesta, and two groups of 
deities, the Di Manes and the Di Penates. 

(1) The most important element in the worship 
of the family and the supreme duty of the in- 
dividual was the worship of the deified ancestors, 
or Di Manes (literally, ‘ good gods ’). At death 
each individual was conceived of as losing his 
individuality and becoming immortal merely as a 
part of the great mass of the Di Manes. The 
prime duty of the head of the family was the 
regular and scrupulous fulfilment of the ancestral 
sacrifices ; and it was also his paramount duty to 
provide a successor in the person of a real or an 
adopted son who could take up the burden of the 
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further particulars, see art. Ancestob-WOKSHIP 

SST. Ww-up 

deified dead en masse was the cult of the 

ing deity of the living, the guardian of ^ch 

individual. This guardian was called “ 

>f a man the Gcni/us, in the case of u 
Juno. The connexion of the individual with the 
iamily is shown very clearly in the w 

ngof the Genius and the Juno, ^,“^1 * % 
vere thought of in a of 

;he physical force employed in the f 

;he family, the Genius (of. fftgnere, ^®°?°nTas 
ii 1) as the procreative power, and the Juno as 
%oncepti/e power. W degrees thes^ ideas 
secame more and more spiritual, untd during the 

smpire the Genius and the Juno stood 
Guardian angel. The Genius (we use the word 
We and onwards to express 

(iras thought of as co-existent with the mdividuah 

Born with him, passing through We/^^ft^dav of 
anallv dying with him. Hence the birtimay oi 
the i/divfdufl was the chief festival 
Dn this day he was worshipped as 
latalis’or iimply ^ ‘Natalis’ (cf. Ti^Un^ u^ 2; 

LV. 5 ; Censorinus, ii. 1 ; similarly 
Tibullus iv. 6. 1) ; and sacrifice of wine and milk 
anSe was mide to him. The most important 
of these birthday celebrations was naturally that 
of the maSer It the house, the 

Slaves and treedmen often erected dedicate^ i^ 
scriptions in honour of this event ( • okr . 
^7-259 ii. 1980, v. 1868, x. 860, 861, u. 356, 
Sd, for the Juno, ii. 1324). From th® time of 

Augustus the cult of the Genius received an addi- 

tio^ emphasis from the fact that the Gemus of 
the living Emperor was an object of worship 
tot for the State at large, and otecting 

S’;, 

""a? B^tKIi^^ttS^ did not content 
itself with the c^t of the deified dead and th^^or- 
ship of the Genius of the Imng; it ffid hom^ , 
in addition, to the deities who protected those ma 
terial things with which the 
house itself, the store-close^ and *he heMth vx 
the Lar Familiaris, the Di Penates, and Vesta. 

(a) The origin of the Lar Familiccrts, or protect- 

mg dS o f”^® Tukfeost 

Doints in the field of Boman religion ; 

Ehelv view is that the cult of the household Lar 
tetW ^^ar) is merely a branch of the general 
t of the^Lares (in the plural) at 
the so-called ‘Lares Compitales (w a cnner^u 
view, cf. Samter FamUieMe derGr. 

ISarif^isttius tL'^^fe.Sir of the io’^se.'^d 

Id^ Md Nones, and should on those same days 
nr^’ to the Lar Familiaris for plenty {de Agr^. 
lisj The Lar Familiaris formed the 
Ste for all phases of f-nUy lUe ^d 
of wreaths, incense, and wme were ®^de ‘o ™ 
nil family anniversaries. Thus, tne Ijux 
sented the primitive concept of home, and was 
f JcTfi^e about which the associations of the 
^tleffilung. Before undertaktag a loume^, 

th« Boman offered up a saenfice to the i^ar ic 
Pltntur ^«rc. 843 ffi), and also on the oc^ 
din of a sSe return home. When a memto 
Tth^family, who had been lost, was found (ct 
PtentM S’ 1206 ff.; and C/i ix. 92S), or when 
one'^of ’the family recovered from an illness, a. 
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wreath was put on the Lar ; and, when a member 
of the household died, the ceremony of purification 
which followed included the sacrifice of sheep to 
the Lar (Cic. de Leg. ii. 55). When a son put on 
the toga virilis, the Lar Familiaris was crowned, 
and the amulet, the huUa, which the boy had 
worn up to that time, was hung about the neck of 
the Lar (cf. Pers. v. 31 ; Petron. 60 ; Prop. iv. 1, 
131 ff.). When the bride entered the house of her 
husband, she placed one copper coin on the hearth 
as an offering to the Lar Familiaris, gave a second 
to her husband, and placed a third on the altar at 
the nearest cross-roads in honour of the Lares 
Compitales (Varro, in Non. p. 531). Finally, 
various votive offerings were nung on the wall 
near the hearth in honour of the Lar, e.g. the 
weapons of the veteran soldier (cf. Ovid, Trist. 
iv. 8. 22 ; Prop. iii. 30. 21 ff. ; Hor. Sat. i. 5. 65 ff.). 

(6) One of the most important rooms in the old 
Eoman house was the cella penaria, or store-closet, 
corresponding to the room which in modem Italian 
houses is called the containing the reserve 

supplies of food products, and to be carefully dis- 
tinguished from the pantry, where the day’s supply 
of food was k^t after it had been taken out of the 
store-closet. It is characteristic at once of the 
simplicity and the practical nature of early Boman 
religion that a group of gods who were supposed to 
be in charge of this store-room, and who received 
their names from it, formed one of the most im- 
portant elements in the cult of the famOy. These 
gods were known as the Di Penates {pemc^=i' stote^ 
closet’), where Penates is not a proper name like 
iar, LareSi but merely an adjective in agreement 
with Di ; hence it was frequently a theme of dis- 
cussion among the antiquarians of Borne as to who 
the Di Penates were, and whether any particular 
deity, e.g. Vesta, belonged to them or not. The 
real state of affairs seems to have been as follows. 
The Di Penates originally were a group of other- 
wise nameless gods, and Vesta was not included in 
their number, though she was very closely asso- 
ciated with them, since the hearth, Vesta’s altar, 
was the place where sacrifice was made to them 
also. When Vesta was worshipped by the State 
in the fomm, this relationship was recognized, 
and the Penates of the State, the ‘ Di Penates 
P. B. Q. , * were worshipped at the same altar. Later 
the Penates received their own State temple, 
and were thus in public worship separated from 
Vesta, so that both they and Vesta preserved their 
independence. In private worship the reverse pro- 
cess took place, and the original association of 
Vesta and the Penates was never broken, but, 
instead, Vesta gradually lost her independent 
position, and was included under the title of the 
Penates. This explains the apparent neglect of 
Vesta in private worship. But, apart from Vesta, 
there was a constant tendency to abandon the 
group of nameless deities, and to include certain 
well-^own gods among the Di Penates. The 
choice in such cases was governed by the particular 
circumstances and interests of the individual; 
hence we have many varying combinations, as 
may be seen in the frescoes on the kitchen walls 
of many of the houses of Pompeii (cf. Helbig, 
Wandgemdlde der von Vesuv verscMtteten Stddte 
Campanienst Leipzig, 1869, p. 19 ff.; de Marchi, 
U GvUtojfurwato, 1896, i. 79 ff.). 

2. Deities occasionally interested in the family. 
— ^Apart from those deities whom we have already 
mentioned, and who were constantly protecting 
the individual himself and his permanent surround- 
ings, his house, his hearth, his store-closet, etc., 
many others of the gods of Borne were occasionally 
concerned in family life, so that it is literally true 
that human life was hedged about by them from 
the cradle to the grave. Practically every one of 


the gods of the State came into contact with the 
family at some time during the life of the in- 
dividual, and we shall speak here only of the more 
important of these temporary associations. 

(1) The famous sentence of Tertnllian (deAnima, 
39), ‘ Ita omnes idololatria obstetrice nascuntnr,’ 
was from his standpoint a fair enough expression 
of the part which a host of minor deities was 
thought to take in the conception and dirtA of each 
human being. The exact names of these deities, 
however, and the part which each took, are by no 
means certain (for further details, cf. the article 
* Indigitamenta,’ by Peter, in Roscher’s Lexikon ; 
and de Marchi, II Culto privato, i. 165, note 3) ; 
but the chief of these deities was Juno, who, under 
the cult name of Lncina, was invoked as the god- 
dess of childbirth (cf, MBE ii. 649). Another long 
list of deities cared for the child in his cradle, 
taught him to walk, protected him from the evil 
eye, and developed him to young manhood (for these 
deities, who also are uncertain, cf, Peter, i. 1, and 
de Marchi, i. 168 f. and notes). Certainty attaches, 
however, to the celebration of the dies Imtricus 
(the ninth day after birth in the case of a hoy, and 
the eighth day in the case of a girl [cf. Marquardt, 
Frivatleben der Homer, Leipzig, 1888, p. 83]), when 
the child was given a name, to the accompaniment 
of a sacrifice, and probably a banquet. (Jne of the 

g -eatest proofs of the essential difference between 
Oman religion and Christianity, and of the abso- 
lute foreignness of Boman religion to our habits of 
thought, IS found in the matter of the training of 
the child. W e miss any act resembling in meaning 
either baptism or confirmation ; religion and the 
State are so identical that the child as a citizen 
necessarily partakes of the religious life of the State 
without any formal act of inclusion. Further, since 
religion consists so entirely in ritual acts and is 
so barren of theology, no formal religions instruc- 
tion is necessary, hut the child grows up learning 
by imitation when and how the ritualistic acts 
should be performed. The myths he learns partly 
from his nurse, partly in the schools, hut princi- 
pally by being surrotmded by them in wall-decora- 
tion, literature, etc. The transition from boyhood 
to manhood was marked by the putting on of the 
toga virilis, and the offering of a sacrifice. The 
youth, accompanied by his family, ascended the 
Capitol, sacrificed to Juppiter, ana put a coin into 
the money-box of the goddess Juventas. The 
usual day for the performance of this rite was the 
Liheralia (March 17), the festival of Liber. 

(2) From the standpoint of the preservation of 
the family, the most important act in the life of 
the individual is marriage ; hence it is not surpris- 
ing that it, too, was under the protection of the 
gods. But, while we see traces of religious observ- 
ances surrounding all forms of Boman marriage, 
it is difficult to state exactly in what these cere- 
monies consisted. Of the three forms of rnarriage 
in Borne — confarreatio, ttsus, and coemptio — only 
the first was attended by any special religious act, 
while the last two were affected by religion only as 
much as were all the acts of life. Common to 
both confarreatio and coemptio was the avoidance, 
on religious grounds, of certain days for marriage. 
( being merely the legalization of cohabitation 
at the end of a year, did not permit of the choice 
of a special day.) The days thus avoided were : 
the Parentalia, or the feast of the dead, Feb. 
13-21 ; the month of March, because of the festivals 
of the Salii and of Mars ; the month of May, be- 
cause of the Lemuria — ^May 9, 11, 13 — and because 
of the procession of the Argei on the 15th ; June 
7-15, because the temple of Vesta was being 
cleaned ; the three days in the year when the 
lower world was thought to be open {murtdus 
)— -Aug. 24, Oct. 6, Nov, 8 ; in general the 
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diespostridianiy i.e. the days following the Kalends, 
the Nones, and the Ides; the dies atri^ or days 
unlucky because of some great disaster {e.g, July 18, 
the day of the battle of the Allia). In addition to 
all these days, the day immediately preceding each 
of them was generally avoided, so that, even if the 
day of marriage itself was lucky, the first full 
day of married life might not be unlucky; and, 
finally, all holidays were avoided, so that there 
might be no rival attraction to interfere with 
attendance at the wedding. Further, in connexion 
with both forms of marriage the auspices were 
consulted, in early times by the genuine auspiciay 
the observation or the flight of birds, later by the 
more convenient form of the consultation of the 
entrails (haruspicina). The predominatingly re- 
ligious form of marriage was, how^ever, the confar- 
reatioy which as early as the end of the Republic 
was more or less of an old-fashioned curiosity. It 
was undoubtedly originally the only form of 
marriage for patricians. The marriage took place 
in the presence of ten witnesses, and the Pontifex 
Maximus and the Flamen Dialis, or priest of 
Juppiter. Its chief act, from which it derived its 
name, was the oftbring of a cake {panis farreus) 
to Juppiter. 

(3) We have seen the gods active at birth and at 
marriage : and we might expect their presence at 
the death-bed, but such is not the case. The 
individual has done his work so far as the family 
is concerned, he has contributed his share ; let him 
pass now into the mass of nameless Di Manes. He 
can have no comfort at death, for there is no 
individual future for him ; his only satisfaction is 
the contemplation of what he has done for the 
family, and the prospect that the ancestral sacri- 
fices, for which ne has provided, will now benefit 
him along with the rest of the Manes. 

3. Family religion and Christianity. — In the 
minds of a people who loved the customs of their 
ancestors {mos majorum) as much as the Romans 
did, the simple rites of the family, descending from 
an indefinite past, had a far greater sanctity than 
the more gorgeous, but more modern, ceremonies 
of the official State religion. The preachers of 1 
Christianity, therefore, found the pagan far more 
ready to give up Juppiter and Mars than the Genius 
and the Lar. On the other hand, the rites of 
family worship were so often connected with some 
perfectly innocent family event that the spiritual 
directors of the Christians thought it improper 
altogether to forbid the participation of Christians 
in the family festivals of their pagan friends. 
Tertullian, who wrote about A.D. 200, has an 
interesting passage on this {de Idololatria, 16), in 
which he authorizes attendance at the festivals 
connected with the putting on of the toga virilis, 
betrothals, marriages, and the naming of children, 
even though sacrifices were connected with them. 
This reverence on the part of the pagans, and this 
indulgence on the part of the Christians, caused 
the sacra privata to decline much more slowly 
than the sacra publica. Almost three generations 
after Constantine had given Christianity an official 
right of existence, it was necessa^ for Theodosius 
(A.D. 392) to issue the famous edict {Cod. Theodos. 
xvi. 10. 2) ; * nullus omnino secretiore piaculo 
Larem igne, meroGenium, Penates odore veneratus 
accendat lumina, imponat tura, serta suspendat.’ 
But, in spite of this edict, some of the rites of 
family-worship seem to have existed in the country 
places for centuries longer. 

See also art. Roman Religion and the ‘ Roman ’ 
sections of CHILDREN, Education, Marriage. 

Litbrature.— G. Wissowa, Rdigxm undKultus der Mdmery 
Munich, 1902, pp. 141-159, artt. * Lar ’ and ‘Penates,’ in Roscher, 
and his revision of J. Marquardt, Rom. Staatsoerwaltung^ 
Leipadgr, 1885, pp. 121-129, 803-314 ; de Marchi, II Quito private 


di Roma antica, i., ‘ La Religione nella vita domestica,* Milan, 
1896; Preller- Jordan, Rdm. MythologUy Berlin, 1881, ii. 
61-119, 195-203; Birt, art. ‘Genius,* in Roscher; Steucling, 
art. ‘Manes,’ t&.; W. W. Roman FestivalSyltondoiiy 

1899, p. 337 f. ; J. B. Carter, Religion of Muma^ London, 1906, 

pp, 12-19. Jesse Benedict Carter. 

FAMILY (Teutonic and Balto-Slavic).-— When 
the Aryan peoples, including, of course, the pro- 
genitors of the Teutons and Balto-Slavs, spread 
over Europe in pre-historic times, they found, 
among many of the aboriginal tribes of our conti- 
nent, certain forms of family life quite different 
from their own. Of these the most notable was 
the so-called matriarchy, i.e. that family organiza- 
tion^ — still surviving, as ethnologists tell us, in 
certain parts of the world — which, while it recog- 
nizes a marital relationship of longer or shorter 
duration, does not recognize the paternal relation- 
ship, as the children belong, not to the father, but 
to the mother, and inherit property, not from the 
father or paternal uncle, hut from the mother, and 
especially the maternal uncle or grand-uncle. In 
connexion with the matriarchal family we fre- 
quently find, on the one hand, that women are 
held in high honour and even possess supreme 
power, and, on the other, that sexual life is 
marked by an astounding laxity ; we hear also of 
polyandry, of the marriage of mood-relations, and 
even of complete sexual promiscuity. 

A signal contrast to such conditions of family 
life is presented by what we know of the Aryan 
or Indo-Germanic stock, in which the existence of 
the so-called patriarchal or agnatic family is 
attested by the fact that the words expressive of 
family relationships are essentially the same in 
the various cognate languages. 

Thus, for example, Goth, fadar corresponds to Lat. pater ^ Or. 
irar^p, Skr. pitdr; O.H.G, muoter, 0. Slav, mati, to Lat, water, 
Gr. MTTiPi Skr. m&tdr ; Goth, sunusy Lith. suniiSy 0 . Slav. synH, 
to Skr. sunH ; Goth, daiihtary Lith. dukUy O. Slav. dilMiy to Gr. 

6 vyd-njp, Skr. duhitdr ; Goth. 6rd{)ar, 0. Pruss. hrote, O, Slav. 
bratruy to Lat. /rater, Skr. hhratar\ Goth, svistaty Lith. seaHy 
O. Slav, sestray to Lat. eoror, Skr. svdsar; O.H.G. fatureOy 
‘ uncle,* to Lat. patruuSy Gr. wdTpws, Skr. pitrvya ; Goth, aoo, 
‘grandmother,* to Lat. avuB'y A.S. ne/a, ‘ grandchild,* Litti. 
nepotUytolAt.nepos. Skr. ndp5t ; O.H,G. enwra, ‘daughter- 
in-law,* O. Slav, muchay to Lat. nuruSy Gr. wd?, Skr, snu^C ; 
O.H.G. suehuTy ‘ father-in-law,’ Lith. azesziiiras, 0. Slav, ereJfcrti, 
to Lat. socer, Gr. €Kvg6sy Skr. svdiura ,* Goth, avaihrdy ‘ mother- 
in-law,' O. Slav, svekryy to Lat. soents, Skr. ivairu ; O.H.G. 
zeihhur, * husband’s brother,’ Lith. deweris, 0. Slav, deoerd, to 
lAt. leviTy Gr. Saripy Skr, dSvdr; 0. Slav, zluvay ‘husband’s 
sister,’ to Lat. gldSy Gr. ydkw; 0. Slav, jetry, ‘husband’s 
brother’s wife,’ Lith. inte, to Lat. ja/nitriceSy Gr. clvdrepes, Skr. 
ydtarasy etc. 

These examnles of the terms applied to family 
relationships show incontrovertihly that the founda- 
tions of the modem family were already laid in 
primitive Aryan times, and it is the object of the 

S resent article to treat of this institution in fuller 
etail, more especially as found among the Teutons 
and Balto-Slavs. We do not propose to deal 
separately with these two ethnological groups, as 
it will he seen that in many cases the bearings of 
the subject in one group become fully intelligible 
only by reference to the other. The subject- 
matter will be arranged under the three headings 
of (1) marriage, (2) husband and wife, and (3) the 
other inmates of the household. 

X. Marriage. — From the earliest times we find 
in either group two forms of marriage, viz. 
marriage by purchase and marriage by capture. 
As regards the ancient Lithuanians, we have the 
following item of information in Michalonis Lituani 
de moribus Tartarorum Lituanorum et Moschorum 
fragminayQd. Grasser (Basel, 1615), p. 28 : *Quemad- 
modum et in nostra olim gente solvehatur parenti- 
buspro sponsis pretium, quod krieno (‘purchase- 
money’: Skr. krinamiy ‘I buy’) a Samagitis 
vocatur.’ Of the ancient Prussians, Peter of Duis- 
burg (in Script, rer. Fruss.y Leipzig, 1861, i. 64) 
'writes: ‘Secundum antiquam consuetudinem hoc 
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habent Prutheni adhuc in usu, quod uxores suas 
emunt pro certa surama pecuniae. With reference 
to the ancient Slavs, see below. In Old Kussian a 
marriageable girl was called a hunkay from kundf 
‘ marten,’ because her parents might exchange her 
for marten-skins, the usual medium of payment in 
ancient Russia, just as Homer speaks of a maiden 
as ‘ cattle- winning,’ signifying that she 

brought her parents a bride-price in the form of 
cattle. To this day among the Russian peasantry, 
the first act of the nuptials is the suit or proposal 
{svdtanie), which is a purely commercial trans- 
action. The father of the suitor, usually ac- 
companied by a relative, visits the girl’s parents and 
says, * We have a purchaser ; you a commodity : 
will you sell your ware?’ Then follows the bar- 
gaining, which, as our informants state, differs in 
no respect from a negotiation about the sale of a 
cow. 

The well-known reference of Tacitus to the 
marriage customs of the ancient Germans {Gepn, 
18 : ‘ Botera non uxor marito, sed uxori maritus 
offert. Intersunt parentes et propinqui ac munera 
probant [i,e. marriage was an afiair of the whole 
ramily-group], non ad delicias muliebres quaesita 
nec quibus nova nupta comatur, sed boves [cf. 
a\<l>€(rl^ota] et frenatum equum et scutum cum 
framea gladioque. In haec munera uxor accipitnr ’} 
can hardly refer to anything else than a com- 
mercial transaction of similar character. For the 
fact that marriage by purchase continued to pre- 
vail among the Teutons till a much later period is 
shown by numerous passages in the vernacular 
records. 

Cf. e.g, ‘ 6r thea magfath habda giboht im te brudiu * (0. Sax.), 
and ‘Cyninff aceal mit cfiape cw6ne gebicgan, bftnum and 
bfeagum ’ (A.S.), The Teutonic term for the bride-price appears 
in O.H.G. widumo and A.S. weotuma, words which in course of 
time to some extent changed their meaning (of. N.H.G. 

‘ widow’s estate ’), but which, alike in form and signification, 
were ori^nally equivalent to the Homeric eSpov (•»FiSvov), 
‘ gift to the bride’s parents.’ If we assign to this word a root 
with a double termination Cved, vedh), we can trace the A.S. 
weotuma and Gr. Upop to the oldest term for marriage in the 
Aryan tongrues: Lith. toedii, 0. Buss, voditi, lit. *to lead’ 
(vodimaja, ‘wife’), Skr, vadhu^ * young wife,* Avest. vadfiu, 
* woman,* vadhrya^ * marriageable ' ; so that A.S, weotuma and 
Gr. tSpop mean literally ‘ the price for taking home the bride.* 

Side by side with marriage by purchase is found 
marriage by capture. The co-existence of the two 
forms is seen most clearly in eastern Europe. 
Thus, according to the Chronicle of Nestor (ed. 
Miklosich, Vienna, 1860), cap. x., 

‘they [the ancient Slavs] had their customs and the law of 
their fathers and their traditions ; each tribe had its own usages. 
The Poljans (i.e, the Poles in the neighbourhoodof Kiev)had the 
quiet and gentle manners of their fathers, were modest before 
their daughters-in-law and their sisters, their mothers and 
arents, and showed (Treat respect for their mothers-in-law and 
rothers-in-law. They had a marriage (braSny) system. . , . But 
the Drevljans (‘foresc-folk’) lived in brutish fashion ; they lived 
like wild beasts ; they killed one another, ate unclean wnM, 
and had no marriage (jbtakilX but abducted (umykachu woody) 
the young women. And the Badimices (‘ sons of Badim,’ on the 
Soz), the ViatiSes (‘sons of Viatko,’ on the Oka), and the 
Severes (people of the North), had all identical customs : they 
lived in the woods like wild beasts, and ate all manner of un- 
clean things ; they carried on lewd conversations before their 
arents and daughters-in-law. They had no marriages (6raM), 
ut had places for play between the villages, and assembled at 
these games, dances, and all kinds of devilish sportings, and 
then each one carried off the woman with whom he had come 
to terms. Each of them, moreover, had two or three wives.* 

Among the Baltic tribes likewise— the Lithuani, 
Livonienses, and Curetes — as also among the Mus- 
covitae and Butheni, as we learn from the Hutoria 
de amtihus septmtrionalihus (Rome, 1555) of j^ch- 
bisnop Olaus Magnus, marriage by capture was 
quite common. Of the Lithuanians in particular, 
Lasicius [de Diis Samagitarum, cap. 66) writes as 
follows : * Nec ducuutur (puellae), sed rapiuntnr in 
matrimonium, veteri Lacedaemoniorum more a 
Lycurgo instituto. Rapiuntur antem non ab ipso 
sponso, sed a duobus ejns cognatis.’ Cf. also M. 


Prsetorins, Delicim FrussiccB, ed. W. Pierson 
(Berlin, 1871), p. 69 : 

‘ Erasmus Franciscus, in his Mirror of Bthics^ lib. 3, c, 3, p. 
958, speaks thus of the Prussians: *‘In many localities their 
marriageable daughters wore little bells or cymbals, which were 
fastened to the girdle by a ribbon and hung down to the knees, 
so as to give a sign to suitors that the fruit was ripe. Never- 
theless, they did not offer themselves directly, but allowed 
themselves to be seized and dragged into the married state. 
They were carried off, however, not by the bridegroom himself, 
but by his two nearest friends.” * 

Among the Russian peasantry the two forms of 
marriage referred to, viz. marriage in the recog- 
nized sense {brakU) — which, as we saw, was simply 
marriage by purchase — and * predatory marriage ’ 
{vordvskaja svddiba), marriage by capture (wmy- 
kdnie), or whatever else it may be called, still exist 
side by side, though the latter has receded farther 
and farther into the wooded country to the east 
of the Volga. For a fuller discussion of predatory 
marriage in Russia, see Schrader, SpramvergL u, 
Urgesm, ii.® 326 if. 

In the Teutonic area, marriage by purchase was 
much less in vogue than marriage by capture, but 
that it prevailed there not merely in isolated cases 
but as a general practice is rendered probable 
by its existence among related peoples, such as 
Indians, Greeks, and Romans (Schrader, p. 321). 
Further, with reference to the Teutons of primitive 
times, we have the witness of Tacitus {Ann, i. 55) 
to the predatory marriage of Arminius and the 
daughter of Segestes, who had been betrothed to 
anotner — a proceeding that led to a deadly warfare 
between the two family groups, just as, according 
to Olaus Magnus (see above), family feuds were 
rife among the peoples of the North-east ‘ propter 
raptas virgines et arripiendas.’ 

2 . Husband and wife. — By purchase or by cap- 
ture, then, the young woman passed under her 
husband’s authority — a state which the Romano- 
Teufconio legal documents speak of as mundium 
(O.H.G. munt, ‘ hand ’) ; in other words, the woman 
became the man’s property. The idea that in the 
married state the man and the woman enjoyed 
equal rights in relation to each other is, as regards 
the Teutonic and Slavic peoples in primitive times, 
absolutely baseless. A specific confirmation of 
this is found in the fact that originally the man’s 
act of marriage had quite a different terminology 
from the woman’s. This phenomenon has been 
preserved most faithfully in the Slavic dialects. 

Thus we have, e.g.^ O. Buss. ieniVsja (‘to provide oneself with 
a wife ’), as predicated of the husband (Lat. in matrimonium 
ducerey^ and vyti zdmui (‘ to walk behind the man,* ».e. when the 
woman is taken home), as predicated of the wife (Lat. ntibere). 
Terms like Fr. marwr and Ger. heiraten (O.H.G. Alrdf, ‘mar- 
riage,’ lit. ‘house-management’), as used of either the man or 
the woman, are of relatively late origin. 

In the original Aryan language the man to whose authority 
the woman was thus subject was styled *poti-8 (Skr. pdii-s^ 
patitvdt ‘domestic sway,’ %,e, ‘married life’), ‘ lord and master.’ 
This term may still be traced in the Goth. ‘bride- 

groom,* Ut. ‘maiden’s-lord,’ and appears also in the Slavic 
compound *go8ti‘-potit Buss, gospodt, ‘master.* lit. ‘master of 
the strangers who come into the family’ (O. Slav, grosft, cf. lat. 
hospeSf from *hosti^ets). At a still earlier stage of Aryan speech 
the word *poti>s meant simply ‘ himself ’ (cf. Lith. pdUt and 
Avest. xva^’patit * himself’), and it is a singular fact that over 
wide tracts of the Slavic and Teutonic area the master of the 
house is to this day habitually referred to as ‘himself.*^ Thus, 
among the Russian commercial class, which maintains the 
ancient Russian usages with remarkable fidelity, sam, * him- 
self ’ (in relation to the wife and the household generally), and 
samd, ‘herself* (in relation to the children and the home), are 
the usual designations of husband and wife respectively. Os- 
trovskij, the brilliant delineator of this old Russian commercial 
class, has in his comedies given numerous illustrations of the 
samodiir«two(‘autonymity,’‘8elf-naming*; cf. Russ, sam, ‘self,’ 
durak^ ‘fool’) of the ancient Muscovite merchant, whose wife 
and children tremble in his presence. But among the White Rus- 
sians, Czechs, and Poles, as also throughout the Scandinavian 
Peninsula, corresponding designations are applied to the 
peasant and his wife (Norweg. han ^olv, ho sgSlv), while in many 
parts of Britain ‘himself’ and ‘herself’ are popularly used in 
the same way. 

We proceed to a more detailed account of the re- 
lations between husband and wife in the earliest 
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times. It is beyond question that as regards the 
Teutons and Balto-Slavs we must start from the 
stage of polygamy. It was not until A.B. 1249 
that the ancient Prussians formally hound them- 
selves to abandon the custom of having three or 
four wives, as heretofore, and to be content with 
one (cf. Hartknoch, Das alts u. neue Preussen, 
Frankfort and Leipzig, 1684, p. 117). Polygamy, 
according to the Chronicle of Nestor, was prac- 
tised also by the ancient Slavs. We must likewise 
assume that the same condition of things originally 
prevailed in the case of the Teutons, among whom, 
and especially among the Norsemen, a wide-spread 
practice of polygamy was long maintained (cf. 
Adam of Bremen, iv. 21) ; here, indeed, we find 
that a man might have as many as nine wives. 
Among the Germans, however, as referred to by 
Tacitus in Germ, 18 (‘nam prope soli barbarorum 
singulis uxoribus content! sunt, exceptis admodum 
paucis, qui non libidine, sed ob nobilitatem plurirais 
nuptiis ambiuntur’), there seems to have been a 
marked leaning towards monogamy. But the 
concurrent existence of an extensive system of 
concubinage is proved by the fact that the term 
Icehisa (‘concubine’) is found in all the Teutonic 
dialects. 

The strongest possible contrast to this sexual 
freedom on the husband’s part is seen in the position 
of the wife. The fearful penalties wreaked upon 
the unfaithful wife among Teutons and Slavs are 
indicated in art. Chastity (Teut. and Balto-Slav.), 
vol. iii. p. 499 ff. That article emphasizes the fact 
that the erring wife was punished not so much for 
unchastity in the proper sense as for yielding her 
person to another without the knowledge and con- 
sent of her husband and owner. This may be 
safely inferred from extant traces of two institu- 
tions discussed in the article referred to, viz. vic- 
arious procreation and lending a wife to a guest, 
both 01 which are found in the Teutonic, and the 
former also in the Slavic domain. And in another 
respect the patriarchal family system was every- 
where associated with the depreciation and servi- 
tude of women. The idea that woman is in some 
way a creature of inferior rank prevails to the pre- 
sent day among the rural population of Eastern 
and South-eastern Europe. The wife of the Rus- 
sian peasant could not well conceive of a mode of 
life without the uUV discipline’), i.e. flogging by 
the husband. If, when she did wrong, her husband 
did not have recourse to the ‘ silken whip,* which 
in Russian folk-song is a standing household article, 
she would think that he no longer loved her. Nor, 
except by reference to similar practices, or, at 
least, to the vestiges of such practices, among the 
Teutons, is it possible to explain what, according 
to the writer of the Pfihelungenlied, Queen 

Kriemhild, after her wrathful insults to Brunhild, 
says of her husband (xv. 894) : 

‘ ** Daz h&t mich sft frerouwen ** — sprach daz edel wip— 

“ ouch hat er s<5 zerblouwen dar umbe rninen lip : 

daz ich ie beawarte ir mit rede den muot, 

daz hat vil wol errochen der belt kiiene unde guot.”’ 

Of no less significance for the position of women 
was the universal custom which forbade them to 
eat with the men, and compelled them to take 
their meals by themselves. Thus, when the Nibe- 
lungs came to Bechel^ren, they were met by the 
Margrave RiiedigSr and his wife, and then, as we 
are told (xxvii. 1671) : 

* Nfi-ch gewonheite dd schieden si sich dS, : 

ritter unde frouwen die giengen anderswA* 

In many districts, as, «.y., in the island of Sjaelland, 
the men sat, while the women stood, at table, the 
wife taking her position next to her husband, and 
then the daughters and maids to her left. In Ser- 
via, as recently as the reign of Milosh Obrenovitch, 
the wife and daughters stood at meals, even when 


guests were present. The separation of the sexes 
at meal-times was still a common practice in the 
Middle Ages, and there is direct historical evidence 
of the fact that in the Roman Catholic formula of 
divorce, * separatio quoad thorum et mensam,’ the 
mensa (‘board’) was a later addition. 

On tne w’hole, while we must admit that what 
Tacitus {Germ, 18) says of marriage among the 
Germans is somewhat idealized, we shall hardly 
find a more adequate representation of the relations 
between husband and wife than that given by him 
in ch. 15 : 

* Quotiens bella non ineunt, non multum venatibus, plus per 
otiuni transigunt, dediti somno ciboque. Fortisaimus ^uisque 
ac bellicosissimus nihil agens, delegata domus et penatium et 
agrorum cure feminis senibus^ue et infirmissimo cuique ex 
familia, ipsi hebent: mira diversitate naturae, cum iidem 
homines sic ament inertiam et oderint quietem.’ 

All property belonged to the husband. By the old- 
est Russian code (cf. L. K. Goetz, Das russische 
Bechtj vol. i., Stuttgart, 1910, §§ 118, 120), married 
daughters inherited nothing, and the unmarried 
only when there were no sons ; though the sons 
were required to give a dowry to their sisters. The 
present law of use and wont operates in similar 
fashion to this day in the larger family of the pat- 
riarchal household. The ancient Norse code con- 
tained an ordinance to the same efiect ; ‘ the man 
goes to the inheritance ; the woman from it.* It is 
impossible to imagine a more decided contrast to 
the practice of the non- Aryan peoples of ancient 
Europe (see above) — ^the practice, that is to say, by 
which in many cases the aaughters inherited every- 
thing, and provided for the sons. 

Among the Teutons and Slavs, moreover, the 
wife-— overworked, exposed to all manner of ill- 
usage, and all but incapable of inheriting— was, so 
to speak, hound hand and foot to her husband. 
The Lex Burgundiana^ xxxiv. 1, ordaiiM : ‘ Si qua 
mulier maritum sunm, cui legitime inncta est, 
dimiserit, necetur in Into’; i.e., she was to snfter 
the most degrading form of capital punishment — 
that commonly inflicted upon cowards and perpe- 
trators of unnatural crime (of. Tao. Germ. 12). 

Unenviable as was the wife’s position during her 
husband’s lifetime, however, it was still preferable 
to her lot after his death. Here philology reveals 
the suggestive fact that, while not only the orig- 
inal Aryan language, but also the earliest Teu- 
tonic and Slavic dialects, had a special term for 
‘ widow ’ (Goth, viduvd ; 0. Slav, vidova ; cf. Lat. 
vidna, Skr. vidhdvd)^ they had none for ‘widower.’ 
The explanation of this is that a material, as apart 
from a merely formal, import attached only to the 
position of the bereaved wife. The widower could 
take another mate whenever he chose, but the 
widow had no such liberty of action. Not only in 
ancient India, and among Scythians and Thracians, 
but among Teutons and Slavs as well, it was the 
rule that, when a husband died, his wife, or one of 
his wives, should be put to death at his pyre or 
grave, and he burned or buried with him, the idea 
being that she would thus continue to serve him in 
the life beyond as she had done here. Our earliest 
information regarding this practice on Teutonic 
soil comes from Procopius [ae Bell. Goth. ii. 14). 
He tells us that the widow who did not wish to 
become the object of undying scorn and of her 
kindred’s hate hanged herself beside her husband’s 
grave; and Bonifacius (Jaff6, Momimenta Mogun- 
tina, Berlin, 1866, p. 172) writes of the Slavs to 
the same effect : 

* Winedi, quod est foedissimum et deterrimum genus hominum, 
tain magno zelo matrimonii amorem mutuum observant, ut 
mulier, viro proprio mortuo, vivere recuset. Et laudibilis 
mulier inter illos esse iudicatur, quia propria raanu sibi mortem 
jntulit, et in una strue pariter ardeat cum viro suo’ (cf. art. 
Aryan Ebuoion, vol. ii. p. 22b), 

It must nevertheless be admitted that the some- 
what sombre picture of women’s position among 
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the Teutons and Slavs of archaic times is here and 
there relieved by brighter touches. Women were 
regarded as prophetesses (Tac. Germ. 8; ‘inesse 
quin etiam sanctum aliquid et providum putant, 
nec aut consUia earum aspernantur aut responsa 
neglegunt' ; for their horrible modes of divination, 
see art. Aryan RELiaioN, vol. ii. p. 54^ and Divi- 
nation [Teut.], vol. iv. p. 827), as physicians (Tac. 
ih. 7 : * ad matres, ad coniuges vulnera ferunt ; nec 
illae numerare aut exigere plagas pavent ’), and as 
helpers in war (Tac. loc. cit . ; ‘ cibosque et horta- 
mina pugnantibus gestant’). These various traits 
are found also among the Slavs, and especially the 
southern Slavs, as, e.y., in Montenegro. Over all 
the Slavic area, moreover, as upon Teutonic soil, 
women were regarded as specially conversant with 
the occult powers of Nature, with medicinal roots 
and plants, and with the most potent charms and 
incantations. 

3. The other members of the household, — As we 
saw above, the primitive Aryan terms for family 
relationships included a number of words applied 
to relations by marriage. Thus we noted terms 
for ‘daughter-in-law,’ for ‘father-in-law’ and 
‘mother-in-law,’ as also for ‘husband’s brother,’ 
‘husband’s sister,’ and ‘ husband’s brother’s wife.’ 
Tt will be observed that the names indicated in the 
latter portion of this list applied only to the hus- 
band’s kindred in relation to his wife, but a closer 
examination of the Aryan terms for ‘ father-in-law ’ 
(O.H.G. sttehur^ 0. Slav. svekrH, Lith. szesziicras, 
Lat. socer^ Gr. Skr. Svdhira) and * mother- 

in-law’ (O.H.G. suiffar, 0. Slav. sveJkry, Lat. socrus, 
Gr. iKvpif Skr. ivairii) shows that those words 
likewise originally denoted the father and mother 
of the husband only. Thus, not only in Greek, 
but in the Lithuanian and Slavic dialects as well, 
this is the archaic and proper idiom, and we need 
therefore have no hesitation in affirming that the 
application of the O.H.G. terms suehur (Ger. 
Schwaher) and suigar (Ger. Schwieger), as also of 
the Lat. socer and socrus^ to the father and mother 
of the wife likewise was a later usage. Hence, 
too, it is impossible to translate the words ‘ father- 
in-law ’ and ‘ mother-in-law’ into a Slavic tongue, 
such as Russian, unless it be known first of all 
whether the persons referred to are the parents of 
the husband or of the wife. Only in the former 
case does Russian use the words sveku and svekr(Sv\ 
corresponding to O.H.G. suehur and suigar^ while 
for the wife’s father and mother idiom demands the 
palpably more modern terms testi and which 
are peculiar to the Slavic languages. It follows, 
therefore, that the Aryan terms for affinities took 
shape only as applied to the young wife’s relation 
to the kindred of the man into whose home she had 
come. 

Now, the substratum of reality which underlies 
these linguistic phenomena can be nothing else 
than what — ^in contradistinction to the separate 
family as we now have it — ^is variously called 
the ‘ house - community,’ * hearth - circle,^ Herd- 
gemeinschuft (Germ.), or ‘undivided family,’ i..e. 
that family organization in which parents and sons 
and the wives and children of the latter lived to- 
gether in a single household. It is no merely 
accidental circumstance that the Slavs, who have 
retained not only — like the Teutons — the verbal 
forms, but also the original usage, of the Aryan 
terms denoting marriage affinities, should have 
likewise maintained the institution of the house- 
community from the earliest times to the present 
day. Russian writers who essay to depict the life 
of the common people of their country frequently 
bring before us such undivided households. Thus, 
e.g.f Turgeniev, in the first sketch in his Annals of 
a Sportsman (1846 ; Eng. tr., New York, 1885), de- 
scribes the family life of a peasant who lives in a 


joint-household with a large group of sons and 
their wives. 

The original Slavic word for ‘ family ’ appears 
in the Russ, semijd. The young woman who 
joined such family by marriage was called ‘the 
alien side’ (Russ, cuzdja while the bride- 

groom, to whom and to whose kindred she was 
nevesta (probably ‘the unknown’}, was similarly 
called cuzeninitf ‘the stranger’ — a further evi- 
dence of the fact that the family of the husband 
and that of the wife were originally quite distinct. 
To the Slavic semljd corresponds — in meaning and 
probably also in etymology — the archaic Teutonic 
root *htwa (cf. Goth, heiva-frauja, ‘ master of the 
house ’), the specific term for the Teutonic house- 
community (cf., most recently, F, Kauffmann, 
W drier und Sachen^ Heidelberg, 1911, ii. 26 ff.). 
The epoch in which the separate family, i.e. the 
system according to which a son left his father’s 
house at his marriage and founded a home of his 
own, superseded the house-community on Teutonic 
soil (where the change occurred earlier than among 
the Slavs) is a problem that awaits further investi- 
gation. But it is beyond question that at one time 
the same conditions existed among the Teutons as 
we saw above to have prevailed among the Slavs, 

We must now turn to speak of the persons who 
thus lived together in the undivided household, 
which is the earliest traceable form of the family 
among the Aryan and, derivatively, the Teutonic 
and Slavic peoples. 

(а) Barents and children. — Possibly the term 
that comes nearest the primitive conception asso- 
ciated with the former word is the Goth, fadrein, 
lit. ‘ fatherhood,’ which Ulfilas uses for ‘ parents,’ 
and which, in its derivation from the word for 
‘ father,’ tacitly includes the designation of 
‘mother’ as well. The absolute authority of the 
father over his children began from the moment 
of birth, as it lay within his option either to 
recognize the newly-born infant by the symbolic 
rite of ‘lifting’ it, or to doom it to exposure. 
With the fomier act was associated a kind of 
baptismal initiation, the child being immersed, 
immediately after its birth, in the waters of the 
Rhine, ‘qui spurios infantes xmdis abripit, tam- 
quam impuri lecti vindex ’ (cf. Cluver, Germania 
antiqua, 1663, p. 155). The primitive Teutonic— 
and therefore pre-Christian — ceremony denoted by 
the Goth, verb danojan^ * to baptize, ’ would thus 
seem to have served as a test of legitimacy, and it 
is worthy of note that an ablutionary ceremony of 
similar import is found also among the Babylonians 
(cf. ZVBW xxiii. [1909] 434 ff.). The right of ex- 
posing infants, which, notwithstanding the aver- 
ment of Tacitus {Germ, 19 : ‘ numerum liberorum 
finire flagitium habetur ’), was frequently exercised 
among the Teutons, doubtless bore most heavily 
upon females, the birth of whom was in ancient 
times so frequently regarded as a calamity. Even 
to-day, indeed, if a Lithuanian, whose family 
numbers five, three sons and two daughters, is 
asked how many children he has, he will answer 
‘Three,’ as he leaves the females out of account. 
What CJaesar {de Bell. Gall, vi. 19) says of the (lauls 
(‘ Viri in uxores, sicuti in liberos, vitae necisque 
habent potestatem ’) holds good without qualifica- 
tion also of the Teutons, Letts, and Slavs. Of the 
Frisians, Tacitus {Ann, iv. 72) writes : ‘Ac primo 
bovesipsos, mox agros, postremo corpora coniugum 
aut liberorum servitio tradebant ’ ; while the Rus- 
sian peasant, as depicted in folk-song and village 
tale, could exercise, even down to modem times, 
the same unlimited authority {patria pofestas) 
over his family as was enjoyed by the pater- 
familias of ancient Rome. 

(б) The aged, — The family circle of the house- 
community would, of course, include grandfathers 
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and grandmothers, grand-uncles and grand-aunts, 
and even great-grandparents, living in the ‘old 
people’s quarters.’ Their lot would scarcely he a 
happy one, for the temperament of primitive 
peoples, as of the peasantry of to-day, was hard 
and unsentimental. In point of fact, we know that 
among the Teutonic and Baltic tribes, as in Europe 
and Asia generally, it was a common practice to 
abandon the aged, with or without their consent ; 
cf. with reference to the Teutonic Heruli, Procop. 
de Bell. Goth. ii. 14 : iTetddv rts airrCiv i) ^ vbatp 
iwdvayKh ol iylpero, roits cvyyeveh alrelcrdai trt. 
rdxi<rra dvBpij)vm aMv dfavL^eiv ; and, with refer- 
ence to the ancient Prussians, Hartknoch, qp. cit. 
p. 181 ; ‘ At the order of the waidewuti {i.e, priest) 
they smothered their own parents when they be- 
came old or fell into a severe illness, so that they 
shordd incur no unnecessary expense in their re- 
gard.* 

(c) Brother and sister. — Of the relationships 
among the younger members of the house-com- 
munity, that of brother and sister merits special 
notice. Among Teutons and Slavs, as among 
other Aryan peoples, the brother might be desig- 
nated the moral sponsor of his sister, and, after 
their father’s death, her guardian in general. It 
was the custom in White Kussia, when a bride was 
found on the marriage night not to be a maid, to 
hang a halter round the neck of her brother, and 
to compel him to wear it throughout the marriage 
feast. In Bussian folk-song the brother is repre- 
sented as taking a prominent part also in the 
transactions regarding the bride-price. We find 
an indication of the Teutonic practice in a verse of 
the Nihelungenlied (i. 4} : 

* Ir (Eriemhild) pfl&sfen dri kunege edel unde rich . . . 

diu frouwe was ir sweater : die helde hdtens in ir pflegen. 

Among the Letto-Lithuanians the strong bond of 
afi'ection between brother and sister forms at once 
a special feature of common life and a favourite 
theme of popular poetry. 

{d) Uncle and nephew. — It was noted above that 
the Aryan term for ‘ father’s brother ’ can be traced 
in the O.H.G. fatureo^ Lat. patruus^ Gr. vdrpus, 
Skr. pitf'vya. We find no corresponding Aiyan 
term for ‘mother’s brother,’ who, of course, was 
not a member of the a^atically constituted house- 
community; but it is worthy of note that the 
Teutonic (O.H.G. 6heim)y Lithuanian {aiin/nas). 
Old Prussian {awis), and Slavic (ujt) forms for 
* uncle ’ are all derived, though in quite difierent 
ways, from the Aryan root for ‘ grandfather ’ and 
‘grandmother’ (Lat. avus, Goth. avd). This fact 
has not as yet been satisfactorily explained. It is 
beyond question, however, that in several of the 
Teutonic dialects, as in the Celtic group through- 
out, the Aryan word for ‘grandchild’ (^r. ndpdt^ 
Lat. nepoSf etc. ) has by a corresponding linguistic 
process come to mean ‘nephew’ in the sense of 
sister’s son. Now, these two more recently formed 
correlatives, uncle and nephew {i.e. mother’s brother 
and sister’s son), acquired great importance among 
the Teutonic peoples, as appears not only from the 
remarks of Tacitus {Germ. 20 : ‘ Sororum filiis idem 
apud avunculum qui apud patrem honor. Quidam 
sanctiorem artioremque nunc nexum sanguinis 
arbitrantur ’), but also from the fact that in Old 
English and Old Danish poetry uncle and nephew 
on the female side are represented as being most 
intimately associated alike in peace and in war. 
This is not to be explained by a reference to a 
matriarchal system among the primitive Teutons, 
as the ancient law of succession there was of the 
agnatic form {Germ. 20). But it is a possible con- 
jecture that the Teutons were influenced in this 
respect by non- Aryan peoples who reckoned by 
female descent, and that among the former the 
mother’s brother thus came to enjoy what was 
VOL. V .— 48 


rather a position of honour than a strictly legal 
status. 

(e) Mother-in-law and daughter-in-law. — ^As we 
have seen, the son brought his bride (O.H.G. hrUtf 
Buss, nevesta) into his father’s house, and lived 
with her in the circle of his own kindred. The 
converse case, i.e. where the bridegroom joined the 
wife’s household and became an ‘ adopted one,’ or 
‘incomer’ (Buss.), a ‘house-son-in-law’ (Serb), or 
a ‘ re-heater’ (Lith. for one who marries a widow), 
is also, as these terms indicate, to be met with in 
all parts, but was certainly of sporadic occurrence, 
and must not be postulated as a characteristic 
feature of the earnest times. The young wife’s 
residence with her husband’s parents was at first 
no pleasant experience for her. As the Bussian 
folk-songs indicate, with abundance of concrete 
detail, she was an object of mockery, and the 
hardest drudgery was laid upon her. She suffered 
most, however, at the hands of her mother-in-law, 
who often resorted to the knout ; and, indeed, as 
the house-community was the nursery of patria 
potestaSf and of the tutelage of women, so was it 
the source of the old popular notion of the ‘ wicked 
mother-in-law.’ That expression applied in ancient 
times to the husband’s mother only, not to the 
wife’s mother (Buss. tBca) — or, at least, not to the 
latter in relation to the son-in-law (O.H.G. eidam, 

‘ one bound by oath,’ Buss, zjatt) — for, as is evident 
from what has been said above, no proper relation- 
ship was supposed to subsist between mother-in-law 
and son-in-law at all; and, when this type of 
affinity came at length to be recognized among the 
various peoples, it was rather the son-in-law that 
by his effrontery and avarice was accounted the 
more ‘ wicked ’ party, as is the case to-day 
throughout the East, North-east, and South-east of 
Europe. The ‘ mischievous mother-in-law’ (as the 
wifds mother) is a product of modern times, and 
comes into recognition in connexion with the separ- 
ate household of the young married pair. The 
‘ wicked mother-in-law ’ in this sense is first heard 
of c. A.D. 1430, in a piece by the German poet 
Muskatblut. 

Further, the frequent existence of licentious 
relations between aaughter-in-law and father-in- 
law — a state of things known as snochacestvo, and 
notoriously characteristic of the Bussian peasantry 
at the present day — should be noted as a typical 
feaWre of the house-community (cf. art. Chastity 
[Teut. and Balto-Slav.], vol. iii. p. 50P). 

( /) The widow, — The melancholy fate of the 
widow in the dawn of the Aryan period has already 
been touched upon. Even when she was not forced 
to follow her husband in death, she would doubt- 
less be prevented from marrying again (cf. Tac. 
Germ, 19 ; ‘ melius quidem adhuc eae civitates in 
quibus tantum virgines nubunt et cum spe votoque 
uxoris semel transigitur ’). It seems to have been 
the ancient practice that the son, after his father’s 
death, should take possession of his stepmother or 
stepmothers ; cf. Procop. de Bell. Goth. iv. 20 : 

d vaXs ^vvoLKil^M(a tj pryrpvi^ rh Xowrdi' rj 
adroO, KaOdirep 6 vdrpios ijfuv ifplr]crL v6pos. 

{g) The bachelor . — The house-community was 
characterized by the rarity rather than by the 
frequency of bachelorhood. It cannot be doubted 
that the primitive Aryan race regarded marriage 
as an obligation from which there was no discharge 
(for the grounds of this idea, see art. Akyan 
Beligion, vol. ii. p. 29‘). This view still prevails 
throughout Eastern and South-eastern Europe. 
Thus, P. A. Bovinskij, an eminent authority on 
the social life of these regions, writes as follows of 
the Bussian and Montenegrin points of view : 

* With us t».e. in Russia] the people look upon an unmarried 
youth as imperfect and incomplete ; and Co live without a wife 
18 regarded as unlawful. In Montenegro this unalterable obliga- 
tion of marriage is insisted upon still more emphatically : a man 
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can be designated as a human being {6oeh) only when he is 
married. Otherwise he will alwa 3 fs be spoken of as but a 
“youth,” lit. “child” {djete). In Servia and Bulgaria likewise 
marriage is held to be a duty absolutely binding upon all.* 
Similar views prevail in certain rural districts of 
Germany. 

A man who had died unmarried was still an 
object of the survivors* solicitude. The Arabic 
traveller Mas'udi, who visited Russia in his com- 
mercial journeys, writes thus of the people as he 
saw them : 

* They cremate their dead, laying their weapons, thei,r beasts 
of burden, and their ornaments upon the same funeral pyre. 
When a man dies, his wife is burned alive with him ; but when 
the wife dies, the husband does not submit to the like fate. 
When a man dies unmarried, however, they provide him with a 
wife after his death.’ 

Traces of this practice of ‘death-marriage* are 
found both on Slavic and on Teutonic soil (cf., 
further, ERE ii. 221). 

It is in full accordance with these data that the 
terms used for ‘bachelor* in the languages of 
Eastern Europe are of recent formation, and are 
either loan-words (c.c. Turk. heEdr) or derived 
from epithets applied to the lowest ranks of the 
people {e.g. Russ. hobyl% lit. * proletarian,* ‘ land- 
less peasant,* ‘sponge’). Traces of bachelorhood 
can be followed further back in the West, among 
the Teutons. One such trace appears in the 
modem Germ, term for ‘ old bachelor,* Hagestolz 
{A.S. hczgestmld). The word means literally 
‘ enclosure-owner,* and was originally the technical 
term for the peasant who had no allotment in the 
communal land of the Teutonic settlements, but 
was restricted to a small fenced-in portion of the 
soil, ^ite insufficient for the support of a family. 
The Danish word for ‘ bachelor,’ ungTcarl^ in con- 
tradistinction \x>Jcarl, ‘ free land-owner,* * yeoman,* 
points to similar conditions. 

(A,) Slaves . — In the lower stages of civilization 
there is never any marked outward distinction 
between bond and free. What Tacitus records of 
the Germans in this regard {Gertn. 20 : ‘ Dominum 
ac servum nullis educationis deliciis dignoscas: 
inter eadem pecora, in eadem hnmo degnnt, donee 
aetas separet ingenuos, virtue agnoscat *) is proved 
by the evidence of language to have been true of 
the Slavs no less than of the Teutons, as the 
Teutonic and Slavic designations of male and 
female slaves {e.g. A.S. hiwan [pi.] ‘domestics’; I 
0. Slav, semija, ‘ mancipia * ; Lith. szeimyna, ‘ re- 
tainers*) are in many cases derived from the 
already noted terms for ‘ house-community,* *Mwa 
and semijd, thus showing that the slaves likewise 
were recKoned among the inmates of the house. 

LinsRATtmE.— In addition to the literature given throughout 
the art., cf. O. Schrader, Reallex. d. indogerm. Altertums- 
kundej Strassburg, 1901 (2nd ed. in preparation), Die Sedmuger- 
mutter n. der Hageatotz, Brunswick, 1904, Totenhockzeit, Jena, 
1904, Sprackvergl. u. Urgesch.^, Jena, 1907 (esp. ii.S 869 fl,), and 
Die Indogermamen^ Lelpzifif, 1911 (esp. p. 74 ff.)- 

0. Schrader. 

FAN (Anglo -Sax. *fann,’ from Lat. vannus 
[*we^-?tp-^]). — ^An instrument for purifying grain 
by throwing it into the air. Cognates of vannus 
are ventus, ‘wind,’ ‘winnow* (see Walde, Lat 
etymol, Wdrterbtich^, Heidelberg, 1910, s.v. ‘ Van- 
nus ’). For variant English forms of the word and 
historical steps in meaning, see OED and the Eng- 
lish Dialect Dictionary (s.v.). The Gr. eq^uivalent 
of vannuSf XUvov, and its by-form, vetKXov, go back 
to a root *neiqOf ‘ to clean * (cf. * to wash *) ; 
the I form specialized in Greek into the sense of 
cleaning ‘grain’ (see J. Schmidt, Kritik der 
SonantentheoriCy Weimar, 1895, p. 107 f.). The 
Gr. word for the fork or shovel form of fan, imJov, 
is probably from an onomatopoetic rootp^e, mean- 
ing ‘to spit out.* The Gr. and Lat. words for 
‘ sieve,* K6iTKivoy and cribrwn, mean simply * separa- 
tors.’ Normal^ they are used for perforated in- 
struments, but Plato’s ic6crKivov rerpijfi^ycy {GorgiaSy 


493 B) may point to a time when the sieve, like the 
fan, was not perforated. 

t. Shapes of fan and methods of use. — Two 
principal forms obtain. (1) A long-handled in- 
strument, which may be a fork, a toothed spade, 
or a shovel. It is used like the modern hayfork. 
After the grain is threshed, the mixture of broken 
straw, chaff, and corn is turned and tossed up, so 
that the wind may blow away the lighter material. 
The ‘ fan * and shovel of Is 30^ are instruments of 
this kind, such as are still in use in modem Pales- 
tine (see HDBy art. ‘Agriculture* [cf. also ib. 
art. ‘ Shovel *], where specimens are figured), and, 
indeed, all over the woiid. Such instruments lent 
their symbolism to religion, e.g, Lk 3^^ ‘whose 
fan is in his hand, and he will thoroughly purge 
his floor * ; but, so far as we know, they were not 
employed in Palestine in actual ritual. But on 
the steatite vase of Hagia Triada in Crete {JES 
xxiv. [1904] 249, fig. 7 ; see Literature, infra) 
pronged forks are carried in what seems to be a 
ritusd harvest procession. On an Egyptian sculp- 
tured slab of the XVIIIth dynasty, now in Bologna, 
a winnowing-spade is seen erected on a heap of 
com offered to the serpent-goddess of the granary, 
RNWT. About it are grouped two pairs of hand- 
scoops, a pair of sweepers, and a three-pronged 
fork {JESy loc. city fig. 1). The custom still pre- 
vails in Teneriffe of erecting the winnowing-spade 
when the work is over. But it seems to have no 
ritual association. Among the Greeks the win- 
nowing-spade {irriiov) was set up in honour of 
Demeter. Theocritus at the end of his Harvest 
Idyll (vii. 155) prays ; 

* 0 once again may it be mine to plant 
The ^reat fan on her corn heap, while she stands 
Smiling, with sheaves and poppies in her hands.’ 

(2) It is the second form of winnower, the win- 
nowing-basket, that is of cardinal importance in 
ancient ritual and mysticism, and this for a reason 
that will appear immediately. Much confusion 
has been caused by the fact that our word ‘ fan ’ 
has been used indiscriminately to translate alike 
the Latin ventilabrum and vannusy and the Greek 
Opiva^y dB^gprikovydiy Trr^oy, and \iKVOv. The con- 
I fusion is now inevitable, since the beautiful word 
‘fan* has passed into English literature as the 
rendering of two quite distinct implements, which 
have only this in common, that they are both used 
for cleaning com. The use of the winnowing- 
spade or fork {ventilabrumy Bpha^ [po©!^* ddgpg- 
\0i76y], rrrdou) has been already explained ; the 
vanmis, XUvovy and winnowing-Sasket, or corb, of 
modem times remains. 



Fio. 1 . Fan from France. 


Its shape is seen in fig. 1, a modern winnowing- 
basket (or fan) from France, now in the Ethno- 
graphical Museum, Cambridge. The method of 
its use, now rapidly becoming a lost art, is seen 
in fig. 2; the essential feature in the winnow- 
corb, as for clearness and brevity we shall call 
it, is its shovel shape, one side being left open. 
The distinguishing point in its use is that, m 
the winnowing by tlie corb, as contrasted with 
the fork, though the mixture of grain and chan 
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is in a sense ventilated, the wind plays no part in 
the process. By a particular knack of jerking and 
working the basket — a knack difficult to acquire 
and almost impossible to describe — the chaff is 
gradually propelled forward and out of the basket 



and the grain left clean. Columella (1st cent. B.c.) 
knew that the wind played no part in the use of 
the 'vannus. He says (ii. 21) ; ‘ If the wind be low 
in all quarters, let the grain be cleaned by fans 
{vannis expurgentur),^ Broadly speaking, the fork 
or spade was used for rough preliminary work, the 
basket for finer cleaning. Some further confusion 
in terminology was caused by the fact that not 
only were winnowing-fork and winnowing-basket 
confused, but w^innowing- basket was by later 
writers identified with winnowing • sieve (crib- 
rum, KdffKivop). All had, of course, in common 
this factor only, that they were grain-cleaners; 
identity in function led to confusion as to form. 
That the winnowing-Jo^^e^ was called a ‘ fan * or 
* van * in England, and was of substantially the 
same shape and use as that in fig, 2, is happily 
certain from a 14th cent, brass in the Church of 
Chartham (C. Boutell, Monumental Brasses of 
England, London, 1849, p. 35). On the surcoat, 
ailettes, and shield of Sir Robert de Setvans are 
emblazoned the family arms, the seven * fans ' or 
baskets. 

2. Ritual use and mysticism of the winnow- 
corb {'oannus, liknon) among the Greeks imd 
Romans. — The locus classicus as to the sanctity 
of the winnow-corb is, of course, the passage in 
the Georgies of Vergil (i. 165) : 

* Virgea praeterea Oelei viliaque aupellex, 

Arbuteae crates, et mystica vanntu lacchi.* 

It is clear that to Vergil the vannus is a light 
agricultural implement made of wicker-work. He 
assumes its mysticism as known ; but Servius 
in his commentary, though very confused as to 
forms, (1) makes clear that the vannus is our 
winnow-corb, and (2) gives some cause for the 
epithet mystica, A portion of this long note must 
be quoted : 

* The mystic fan of lacchus, that is, the sieve of the thresh- 
ing-floor. He calls it the mystic vannus of lacchus because 
the rites of Father Liber had reference to the purification of 
the soul, and men are purified in his mysteries as grain is 
purified by fans. . . . Some add that Father Liber was called 
by the Greeks LiT^ites, Moreover, the vannus is called by 
them liknon, in which he is currently said to have been placed 
after he was bom from his mother’s womb. Others explain its 
being called ** mystic ” by saying that the vannus is a large 
wicker vessel, in which peasants, because it was of large size, 
used to heap their firstfruits and consecrate it to Liber and 
Libera. Hence it is called ** mystic”.’ 

The Latin vannus being tbe same as the Greek 


\Lkvop, we can elucidate vannus from Greek usage. 
Harpocrabion {s.v, XIkpop) has left us this remark- 
able statement : 

‘ The liknon is serviceable for every rite of initiation, and 
every sacrifice.’ 

^ We begin with sacrifice. The liknon was ser- 
viceable for sacrifice, simply because it was a con- 
venient basket in which to pile up firstfruits. It 
was not made to be a carrier — that is clear from 
the open end, which could only serve the purpose 
of winnowing — but it could and did serve to hold 
fruit or grain. 

In a fragment of Sophocles (760 [Nauck]) the 
Athenians are addressed as 

* Ye who pray 

To Ergane, your bright-eyed child of Zeus, 

With service of your winnow-corbs set up.' 

In a Hellenistic relief (fig. 3), now in Munich 
(Glyptothek, no. 601 ; T. Schreiber, Eellen. Belief- 
hilder, Leipzig, 1899, Taf. 80a), we see such a ser- 
vice : a little circular shrine, past which a peasant 
is going to market ; in the middle of the shrine 
an ornamental pillar surmounted by the shovel- 
shaped wicker-basket from which hang bells to 
scare away evil influences ; in the basket are 
fruits, leaves, and phallos, the sign of fertility, 
Servius is confirmed by this and many other monu- 
ments. 



Fio. 3. Hellenistic relief : liknon holding firstfruits. 


The liknon, Servius tells us, was used as a cradle. 
For this the shoe-shaped basket was obviously 
convenient ; the cradles of to-day are of similar 
shape. Dionysus as a child was called Liknites, 
‘ He of the Cradle.’ On the Pashley sarcophagus, 
now in the Fitzwilliam Museum at Cambridge 
(fig. 4), we see ‘ Him of the Cradle ’ carried by two 
men bearing torches. The liknon as cradle is 
closed in at the end, lest the child fall out. About 
this simple and convenient use of the liknon 
cradle, a primitive mysticism of the ‘ sympathetic 
m^c * kmd speedily grew up. 

The scholiast on Callimachus {Hymn. i. 48), in 
telling of the Uknon-cxaAl^ of Zeus, says : 

* In old times they used to put babies to sleep in winnow- 
corbs as an omen for wealth and fruits.’ 

The child was put in the winnow-corb for what 
we should call ‘luck.’ Another scholiast {ap, 
Aratus, Phmn, 268) says that this was done im- 
mediately after birth {rh yli.p 'rh wpQrop yep- 

pdjfiepo,, 

The same magical intent, dwindling gradually 
into mere symbolism, explains the use of the 
liknon in marriage rites. The pseudo-Plutarch 
{Prov, Alex, xvi.) says : 

* It was the custom in Athens at weddings that a boy, both 
of whose parents were alive (afufytdaXij rraiSa), should carry a 
liknon full of loaves, and thereon pronounce the words, “ Bad 
have I fled, better have I found ” (tfvyov kom&v, cCpov aanvov)J 
The loaves of bread {&pros, fermented bread) have 
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taken the place of more primitive offerings ; hut 
the symbolism, or rather magic, is the same. At 
a marriage every precaution is taken to suggest 
and induce fertility. On a black-figured vase now 
in the British Museum (Cat. B. 174} we see (fig. 5) 
a marriage procession. Two of the figures, the 



Pi«. 4. PasUley Sarcophagus ; Dionysus laknites. 


first and third, carry winnow-corbs on their heads. 
One of the figures stands close to the veiled bride. 
A handle and the wicker-work of the corb are very 
clearly seen. 



Fia, 5. Black-figured vase ; liknon in marriage procession. 


Marriage is ‘ an excellent mystery.’ The Greek 
conceived of it as a rite of initiation. The plural 
word T^i7 covered all mysteries and initiation 
rites, while the singular form rihos was specially 
used of marriage. All rites of birth, of puberty, 
of marriage, and of death were and are to the 
primitive mind rites de passage, i.e. rites of transi- 
tion from one social state to another. The name 
riXos, which we translate * accomplishment,’ meant 
originally ‘growing up,’ becoming a man; dv^p 
riXeios is a full-grown man. When a boy was full- 
grown, he was made a tribesman, and initiated 
into tribal customs, tribal dances, and the like. 
The various and complex ceremonies that attend 
this and other initiation have primarily but two 
ends, which are really one and contain the gist of 
all magic. They are purification, and the pro- 
motion of fertility. This double end was excel- 
lently symbolized by the lihnon. It was a purifier 
because it was a winnower ; it was a fertility- 
vehicle because it was a basket for firstfruits. 
Hence, in the rare scenes where initiation-cere- 
monies are represented, the lihnon is always 
figured, usually on the head of the veiled initiate. 
A good instance is given in fig. 6 from a cinerary 
urn in the Museo delle Terme at Rome {Helbig 
Cat* 1168). The mysteries are Eleusinian in kind 
— ^judging from the tact that on the other side of the 
urn Demeter and her snake are figured. In fig. 6 
we see the pig sacrificed for purification. The 
veiled candidate is seated with his right foot on 
a ram’s skull. Over his head a priestess holds a 


lihnon. Duly purified and fertilized, he will he 
able to pronounce the words, * Bad have I fled, 
better have I found.’ 



Fig. 6. Cinerary urn : liknon at Eleusinian Mysteries. 


Briefly to resume: in the mysticism of the 
‘fan’ two elements are distinguishable: (1) puri- 
fication, and (2) magical promotion of fertility. 
Any form of winnower, be it fork or basket, 
might have served as the symbol and vehicle of 
purification ; but, as a matter of actual fact, mys- 
ticism gathered only round the basket, not the 
fork. Hence it is probable that the main element 
of the symbolism focused in the notion of fertility, 
and that the idea of purification was at first sub- 
sidiary, Later, when the idea of sin and release 
from it became prominent, the fan as purifier was 
more and more emphasized ; and its symbolism 
was still further developed in relation to its per- 
forated successor, the sieve. It must, however, 
always be remembered that, alien though it; is to 
modern thinking, to the primitive mind purifica- 
tion and fertility charms are never far asunder. 
Fertility is largely induced by purification, t.e. 
by the purging away of all evil influences hostile 
to birth and growth. The other element in its 
induction is the bringing of things into contact 
with the source of growth or other living things, 
— plants, fruits, running water, or whatever is 
supposed to be charged with life and grace, or, as 
the Polynesians call it, mana. The lihnon was 
the vehicle of both procedures, and its use shows 
very clearly how the highest spiritual mysticism 
of New Birth and Regeneration may have its 
source in a rudimentary magic. You lay a child 
in a winnow-corb, you put a corb of fruits on a 
boy’s head at a puberty rite, you carry a corb of 
grain and fruits in a marriage procession, and the 
winnow-corb becomes at once the symbol and the 
sacrament of the whole physical, moral, and 
spiritual field covered by the formulary (<pvyoy 
KdKbv, tdpov dfieivov, 

[3. The winnowing * basket in India. — The 
Indian equivalent of the fan, the winnowing-basket 
(Mrpa), also merits attention in this connexion. 
It IS one of the concomitants of the wedding 
ceremony in the period of the sutras, and on 
that occasion the mrpa, containing four handfuls 
of roasted grain mixed with Sami leaves, is placed 
behind the wedding fire (Hillebrandt, Eituallit, 
[ = GJAP iii. 2], Straasburg, 1897, p. 65 1 ). Among 
the modern Baiswar, after the clothes of the 
newly- wedded pair have been knotted together, 

* they do the usual five revolutions round the cotton tree, 
while the bridegroom holds a winnowing-fan (sfi-p) into which 
the bride's brother pours a little parched rice each time as they 
go round. The bride sprinkles this grain on the ground out of 
the fan, and both retire into the retiring room ' (Orooke, TO 1 . 
129). 

The winnowing-fan is also used among the Kols 
and Oraons in sdecting a new village priest, since 
‘by its magical power it drags the person who 
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holds it towards the individual on whom the sacred 
mantle has fallen ’ (Crooke, FB ii. 189). 

But, if the winnowing - basket, through its 
association with grain, is often associated with 
rites for prosperity and increase, it is also em- 
ployed to separate the evil from the good, so that 
Matahgi Sakti, a form of Burga {q.v,), ‘ carries a 
broom and winnowing-fan with which she sifts 
mankind ’ {PB L 133) ; and the essential difference 
between the winnowing-basket and the sieve is 
neatly given by a Sanskrit proverb (Bohtlingk, 
Ind, Spruch&^t St. Petersburg, 1870-73, no. 6235) 
which says that ‘good men, like a winnowing- 
basket, cast out faults and retain virtues; but 
evil folk, like a sieve {chdlanl)^ retain faults and 
let virtues go.’ — Louis H, Gray.] 

LITERAT 0 EK. — J. E. Harrison, ‘Mystica Vannus lacchi,* in 
JHS xxiii. [1908] 292-324 and xxiv. [1904] 241-254 ; also BSA 
X. [190^1904] ; cf. Proleg, to the Study of Gr. Religion^ Cam- 
bridge, 1907, pp. 519-635. To these three articles reference 
may be made for full details and illustrations of the various 
forms of fan in use in Egypt, and especially Greece, and for 
modern forms of fan so far as they illustrate these. For the 
final clearing up of the peculiar form and use of the winnow- 
corb the present writer is entirely indebted to Dr. Francis 
Darwin, who procured for her from France the specimen figured 
in fig. 1, and whose old gardener, as shown in fig. 2, is one of 
the few surviving exponents in England of an almost lost art. 
It is impossible to discuss or even enumerate the slightly 
variant forms of ‘ fan * in use all over the world ; and for the 
purposes of religious symbolism nothing would be gained by it, 
as they are all modifications of either fork, spade, basket, or 
sieve. It may be noted that in Finland, and, so far as the 
writer is aware, only there, all three forms appear in use 
together ; see Grotenfelt, Det primitiva Yordbruhets Metoder 
i Finland^ Helsingfors, 1899. The three Finnish forms are 
reproduced from his book in JHS, 1903, p. 809, fig. 10, and 
show very well the phases of transition from one to the other. 
Reference may, finally, be made to O. Schrader, Reallex. der 
indogerm. Altertumskundet Strassburg, 1901, pp. 764, 965 f. 

J. E. HARRISON. 

FANCY. —See Illusion, Imagination. 
FAQiR.— See Dervish. 

FARABI. — I. Life and writings.— Al-FarSbi, 
one of Islam’s leading philosophers, was of Turkish 
origin. His full name was Muhammad, son of 
Muhammad, son of Tarkhan Abu Nasr al-Farahi. 
He was born at Farab, situated on the Jaxartes 
{S^r Dart/a)j the modern Otrar. Coming to 
Baghdad, he studied under the Christian doctor 
Johanna, son of Hilan. Another of his teachers 
was Aha Bishr Matta, known as a translator 
of Greek works. He next proceeded to Aleppo, 
to the court of Saif ad-Daulah, son of Hamdan, and 
led a somewhat retired life under his protection, 
assuming the garb of a Sufi. When this prince 
captured Damascus, he took the philosopher with 
him, and there Farabi died in A.H, 339 (=A.D. 
950). 

Farabi’s literary production was considerable, 
but a great number of his works were lost very 
early ; they were neglected in favour of the works of 
Avicenna (g.v.), which were written in a more lucid 
and methodical style. They were chiefly commen- 
taries or explanations of the Greek philosopher, 
especially Aristotle. He wrote an Introduction 
to Logic, a Concise Logic, a series of comraemtaries 
on the Isagdge of Porphyry, the Categories, the 
Hermeneia, the First ana Second Analytics, the 
Topics, Sophistic, Bhetoric, and Poetics, The 
whole formed an Organon divided into nine parts. 
In the sphere of Moral Philosop^ he wrote a 
commentary on the Nicomachean Ethics ; in that 
of Political Philosophy, he made a summary of 
Plato’s Laws, and composed a short on 

the Ideal City, which has been published. To 
Psychology and Metaphysics he contributed numer- 
ous works, with such titles as Intelligence and the 
Intelligible, The Soul, The Faculties of the Soul, 
The One and Unity, Substance, Time, The Void, 
and Space and Measure, He also commented on 


Alexander of Aphrodisias’ book de Anima. Be- 
lieving (according to the view of the Musalman 
‘philosophers’ properly so called, i,e, those who 
gave themselves out as disciples of the Greeks, and 
for whom the Arabs reserve the title faildsuf, 
‘ philosopher ’) that Greek philosophy was a unity, 
he laboured to reconcile Plato and Aristotle, and 
with this idea wrote treatises on The Aims of Plato 
and Aristotle, and The Agreement between Plato 
and Aristotle — works which are known to us. He 
also discussed certain interpretations of Aristotle 
proposed by Galen and John Philoponus, and com- 
posed Qji Intervention between Aristotle and Galen, 

In the sphere of science, Farabi wrote commen- 
taries on Aristotle’s Physics, Meteorology, The 
Heavens, and The Universe, besides commenting 
on the Almagest of Ptolemy. To him also is due 
an essay explaining some difficult propositions from 
the Elements of Euclid. The occult sciences inter- 
ested him, and he left writings on Alchemy, 
Geomancy, Genii, and Dreams, 

This great philosopher was also a talented 
musician — a somewhat exceptional combination. 
In this sphere he was at the same time composer, 
virtuoso, and theorist. Some songs attributed to 
him still exist among the Maulavi dervishes 
(dancing dervishes), and it is to him that we owe 
the most explicit work on the theory of Oriental 
music. His musical talent excited the admiration 
of Saif ad-Daulah. 

Farabi’s style is somewhat peculiar. It generally 
takes the form of aphorisms, short sentences Avhicli 
always appear condensed and profound, but some- 
times become obscure by failing to maintain a 
methodical sequence. Farabi is indeed a difficult 
author, and it is not safe to be dogmatic when 
attempting to interpret the details of his system. 
In the main body of his teaching he belongs to 
the so-called ‘school of Philosophers,’ i,e, to the 
school which represented the Neo-Platonic tradition 
in his time ; his position in this school is between 
al- Kindi (older than Farabi, though not so well 
known) and Avicenna (a younger philosopher, who 
is very lucid and easy to study). Following Kindi, 
he prepares the way for the theory that we find 
explicitly formulated in Avicenna. His system, or 
at least his style of thought, is, however, more 
mystical than that of Avicenna. Mystical ideas 
and terms appear nearly all through his writings, 
and seem to colour his whole doctrine, whereas 
Avicenna treats mysticism as a sort of supplement- 
ary chapter or a climax, quite distinct and separate 
from the rest of his system. The Orientals called 
Farabi the ‘second master,’ Aristotle being the 
‘first.’ In giving this title to the Muslim thinker, 
it was especially his importance as a logician that 
they had in view. 

2 , Doctrines.— It is possible, by making a meth- 
odical arrangement of his sentences, to disentangle 
the principal theses of Farabi’s doctrine and present 
them in a coherent form. This has been done by 
M. Horten in an important work (see Lit. below) 
devoted to this philosopher and his commentator 
Isma'il al-Farani (pp. 486-491). It is easier to re- 
cognize, under his arrangement, the teaching of 
Oriental scholasticism. Tlie chief subjects of dis- 
cussion are as follows, (a) In Logic : cognition, 
conceived as a resemblance of objects; perception, 
a means of cognition; representation, the first 
stage of cognition ; the concept, assimilation and 
union with the object; abstraction; the predi- 
cates ; substance and being ; the qualities of bodies 
and the accidents; causality and the relations 
in the physical world. (5) In Psychology : the 
principle of life, breath ; the faculties and theii‘ 
objects ; vegetative force ; animal force or animal 
soul, capable of desire, fear, anger; the external 
senses ; the internal senses ; common sense (in the 
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scholastic meaning of the term) and memory ; 
imagination, cogitation, instinct; human intelli- 
gence, with its logical faculties, the passive intellect 
and the active intellect which receives illumination 
from God. (c) In Metaphysics ; being, the source 
of being, non-being ; the proofs of God’s existence ; 
the necessary and the contingent ; the possible ; 
potentiality and action ; species and individual ; 
substance and accident, causality ; God, the origin 
of causes; the chain of causes; the principle of 
causality — that every effect produced upon an 
object otherwise than by its nature comes from a 
cause exterior to it. (d) In Theology : God existing 
by His very nature, proved by the causal series, 
and by the consideration of multiplicity and unity ; 
comprising all creatures ; being at the same time 
unity, truth, love, and light (as in Plotinus), pure 
being and the source of being, endowed with an 
interior activity and a personal life ; knowing Him- 
self and knowing the world, but always mamtainiug 
His unity ; the cause in a certain way of free actions 
in man ; both visible and invisible ; knowable^ by 
man as cause, and through ecstasy or revelation, 
(e) In Cosmology : the first being sprung from God, 
Divine knowledge and power, the world of Ideas, 
of knowledge, of abstraction; the second being 
sprung from God, the ‘Commandment’ or Word 
(X(S 7 os, Arab, amr); the celestial spheres and the 
sublunary world. (/) In Ethics: happiness, the 
end of life, attained by union with Goa, the return 
of all things to God. 

The following passages are taken from the 
treatise GeTns of Wisdom^ and will give an idea 
of the philosopher’s style. This work, consisting 
of 58 articles in very brief form, was much admired 
and extensively used in the schools; it has been 
edited by Dieterici and translated by Horten. 

There are two worlds: the world of created 
things— our world— and the world of unseen, invis- 
ible things, which is the celestial kingdom and the 
region of Ideas. The latter is also called the world 
of the ‘Commandment’ ; the ‘Commandment’ is 
the eternal will in relation to created things with 
their perfections. Earabi further distinguishes the 
‘Commandment’ {amr) from the Spirit {riih) ; we 
may take amr as corresponding to the Logos, or 
Word, of the Neo-Platonists, while the Spirit corre- 
sponds to the Psyche, 

How does the multiplicity that is in evidence in 
the world arise from a Goa who is Unity ? By a 
sort of intermediary hypostasis between the afeo- 
lute One and the world : 

* You regard Unity, and it is Power ; you regard Power, and 
it "becomes second knowledge, which includes within itself 
muldplicity,’ for the first knowledge of God can know nothing 
but the One, * There is the horizon of the world of Sovereignty 
—the purely Divine world— which is followed by the world of 
the Oommandment where the reed-pen runs along the tablet.' 
This refers to the tablet on which, according to Qur'Smc cacha- 
tolopy, the deeds of men are inscribed. ‘ Unity becomes multi- 
plicity at the point where the shadow of the heavenly Lotus 
falls,’ the Lotus which shades the Muslim Paradises, 'and 
where the Spirit and the Word are projected,' the eternal Word 
of God inspired by the Spirit and preserved in the Qur’an. 
'There is the honzon of the world of the Commandment, 
followed by the Tabernacle and the Throne,’ the seat of God 
and envelope of the world, 'then the heavens and all that 
they contain. Every creature sings the praises of God ; the 
heavens revolve according to the principle,’ according to the 
impulse given by the creator, ‘ and there is the world of the 
Creation, whence one comes back to the world of the Oommand- 
ment, by which all once more become one.* 

‘ When you regard the world of the Creation, you perceive 
the nature of what is created ; when you regard the world of 
pure Being, you know that there must be something existing 
by his essence.* ‘ If you know truth first, you also know its 
opposite ; but if you regard error first,’ t.e. the contingent 
world, 'you know error, but you know not truth, inasmuch as 
it is the reality beyond the contingent. Turn your eyes then 
to the true Essence ; and so you will not love the stars which 
suffer eclipse ’ ; this is an allusion to a passage of the Qur’&n (vi. 
76), ‘ but will turn your eyes towards the lace of Hun whose 
face, and none other, is eternal.’ 

God, conceived as supreme Unity, is also thought 
of as necessary Being, existing by itself. 


'Kecessary Being has neither form nor kind nor difference 
... it is the principle whence all else flows.’ God is at the 
same time interior and exterior, manifest and hidden; this 
manner of speech is usual in i^iufiism : * God is exterior by His 
essence, and in virtue of being exterior He is interior’ ; if the 
brightness when He appears is so great that it blinds, and the 
Divine unity is thus invisible. * Everything that is seen is seen 
by means of Him/ i.e. everything is visible in Him, as objects 
in the light of the sun, 

God has a two-fold manifestation : first, the 
manifestation of unity ; He shows Himself as unity 
either to the human intelligence, which seeks after 
the absolute, or to the heart by means of mystical 
illumination. His second manifestation takes place 
by means of signs, which are the wonderful crea- 
tions scattered throughout the world. ‘ This second 
manifestation is connected with multiplicity, and 
proceeds from the first manifestation, which is that 
of unity.’ 

Does God know the world ? According to Aris- 
totle, God can have only an abstract knowledge of 
things. Farabi does not agree with this view. 
According to him, God knows things in their causes, 
and this Kind of knowledge does not lead to any 
change in His being, because the causes, viz. Ideas, 
are eternal. Moreover, His knowledge is active, 
and becomes confused with His power to create ; it 
does not, as with us, result in the impression made 
upon Him by the objects : 

‘ We cannot say that the First Truth, oomprehendfl the things 
that spring from His decree from the fact of these things 
themselves, as things of sense are perceived by the fact of their 
resence and the impression they make on us. . . . It compre- 
ends things by its essence ; for, when it regards its essence, it 
sees the lofty power therein, and in the power it sees what is 
decreed ; it sees all, then, and the knowledge it has of its 
essence is the cause of the knowledge it has of aU otiier things.’ 

This theory is dangerous for free will ; for, if 
God knows all the details of the world’s life as 
consequences of His power and His decree, there is 
not much room left for liberty. 

The creation is not conceived as an action an- 
alogous to human actions, which would be accom- 
panied by desire and effort ; it is merely the im- 
mediate exjiression of the Divine thought. As 
soon as God imagines a thing to Himself, the exist- 
ence of that thing follows. According to this con- 
ception of the act of creation, it seems absolutely 
necessary to admit that creation is eternal ; for 
God’s thought of the world must have been eternal, 
and He did not require to wait imtil a need or a 
desire brought it to realization ; the world must 
then have flowed from His thought at all times. 
This conclusion, however, is not so inevitable as 
one might think : the Oriental scholastics, like all 
the ancients, did not have quite the same concep- 
tion of time as we have. For them time began 
when the world was set in motion, and was 
measured by the number of revolutions performed 
by the heavenly spheres. Before the movement of 
the spheres there was no time, but only a sort of 
fixed duration not susceptible of measurement. 
The Creator is therefore placed outside of time ; 
and produces it all at once along with the world. 
Similarly, according to the Oriental conception of 
the Mid^e Ages, mensurable space did not extend 
beyond the limited sphere of the world. 

On the idea of substance, Farabi expresses 
interesting but contradictory views. He applies 
the term to both individuals and species. Species 
and genera, though real substance, require indi- 
viduals to actualize them. They become actualized 
and individualized gradually with the passage from 
the general to the particular. Material substauce 
is the cause of bodies ; bodies are the cause of 
plants; plants, of animals ; animals, of man ; and 
man in general is the cause of the human individual. 
In a short treatise called Epistle of the Second 
Master in Reply to Questions put to him, Farabi 
explains his view as follows : 

'How, it is asked, are we to conceive the order of substances 
which are supported by one another? The firat substances are 
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the individuals ; nothing else is necessar}' to their existence. 
The second substances are species and genera, which in order 
to be (in action) must have individuals. Individuals, in this 
sense, are therefore anterior in substantiality, and have more 
right to the name of substance than have species. But, from 
another point of view, universals, as being fixed, permanent, 
subsisting, have more ri^ht to the name substance than perish- 
able individuals.' ‘Universals,’ Farabi says again, ‘do not 
exist in action ; they exist only by individuals, and their exist- 
ence is then accidental — which does not mean that universals 
are accidents, but that their existence in action can take place 
only by accident.' 

Munk, in his art. on Farabi in the Did, des 
sciences philos,, says that the philosopher Ibn 
Tufail tried to accuse Farabi of denying the im- 
mortality of the soul. But this accusation^ lacks 
support. Farabis doctrine on this point is the 
same as that of the philosophic school : the soul, 
on accomplishing the end of its destiny, must enter 
into communication with the intellect at work (the 
philosophical form of the doctrine); or it returns 
to God (the mystic form). But the fact that the 
soul is destined to become united with God does 
not necessitate, according to Farabi, the annihila- 
tion of its personality ; nor does it follow, from the 
fact that the human intellect must receive illu- 
mination from the world of Ideas, that the human 
person must lose all idea of particular things. 
Farabi’s conception of happiness and the other 
world is similar to that found in the mystic part of 
Avicenna’s works. 

There is a curious passage in which Farabi speaks 
of bliss in the other world; it is in The Ideal City^ 
the work in which he explains that the end of 
government on earth ought to be to make so^s 
happy in the other world. The souls of the in- 
habitants of the city assemble, generation after 
eneration, and their happiness increases as they 
ecome more numerous : 

‘ The joy of those long dead increases at the arrival of the 
newly dead, for each soul then comprehends its essence and the 
essence of the other souls similar to itself ; thus the intensity 
of its feeling grows — ^just as the skill of the scribe grows with the 
number of times he practises writing. The addition of souls to 
souls corresponds, as regards the progress of each soul's happi- 
ness, to the scribe’s repetition of his work, by means of which 
he progresses in facility and skilL* 

This passage assumes that each soul is endowed 
with individual feeling and perception in the other 
world. 

Literature. — M. Horten, * Das Buch der Eingsteine Farabis 
(t 960) mit dem Kommentare des Emir Isma'il el-^oseini el- 
Farani (um 1485) ubersetzt und erlautert.’vol. v. pt. iii. of Bei- 
trdge zur Geseh, aer Philos, des Mittelalters, Munster, 1906, ]^th 
bibliography on pp. xviii-xxviii of the Introduction (FS-rSni's 
commentary was published in the East, a.h. 1291) ; M. Stein- 
schneider, * Al-Parabi : des arah. Philosophen Leben und 
Schriften,* in M4m. de VAcad. imp4r. des sciences de St.^ Piters- 
6ottrflr, vol. xiii. no. 4, St. Petersburg, 1869; F. Dieterici, 
Alfdr&hVs pMlos, Ahhandlungm^ Leyden, 1890 (the Arab.text 
of nine short treatises), also AtfardhfCs AhhcLndXung der Muster- 
staatf Leyden, 1896 (Arah. text) ; P. BrSnnle, DieStaatsJeitungt 
Leyden, 1904 ; T. J. de Boer, Hist, of Philos, in Jslam^ London, 
1903 (see Index); Carra de Vaux, AtJicenne, Paris, 1900, pp. 

91-116. B«>» Cakea de Vaux. 

FASTING (Introductory and non-Christian).— 
Z. Purposes and origin. — ^The purposes of fasting 
as a religious, magical, or social custom are various. 
It may be an act of penitence or of propitiation ; 
a preparatory rite before some act of sacramental 
eating or an initiation ; a mourning ceremony ; 
one of a series of purificatory rites ; a means of 
inducing dreams and visions ; a^ method of adding 
force to magical rites. Its origin has been songht 
in some of these, and it is not improbable that, 
as a rite, it may have originated differently in 
different quarters. But behind all there was first 
man’s frequent periods of enforced fasting through 
scarcity of or difficulty in obtaining food. His ex- 
perience of this, as well as of its results, whether 
on body or on mind, would come in course of time 
to be used as suggesting the value of voluntary 
fasting. . t 

Thus, when men wished to obtain vivid dreams, the recol- 
lection of the fact that enforced abstinence from food was con- 


nected with such dream experiences would suggest recourse 
to fasting in the hope of obtaining them. Again, when men 
began to believe that any painful state would be pleasing to, 
or would propitiate, higher powers, the unpleasant experience 
of enforced fasting would also point to it as a satisfactory form 
of suffering. Once more, as a rite of mourning, fasting might 
ori^rinate both from man’s incapacity for eating food when 
seriously distressed—this then tending to become a conven- 
tional si^n of mourning — and from a real desire to suffer pain 
on occasions of bereavement. The custom of avoiding certain 
foods, sometimes because these are regarded as harmful, on 
certain occasions might readily be extended into a disciplinary 
practice; or men might resort to extensive and prolonged 
fasting by way of showing their powers and gaining repute, 
e.g.^ among the Algonquin Indians ‘ to be able to fast long is an 
enviable distinction ’ (Tylor, PC^ ii. 411). Finally, as suggested 
in another article, abstinence might be resorted to in order to 
lessen the inroads upon the food supply, and this might then 
come to be regarded as a magical way of increasing the latter, 
the fasting being now more strictly observed (see Austerities, 

§ 6). In the lower stages of culture all these various origins 
and methods may be taken for granted, but it is mainly at 
higher stages that fasting becomes a strictly^ ascetic practice 
of self-mortification and discipline or of propitiation. 

Fasting may be complete or partial, and in either 
case for a longer or shorter period. Sometimes, 
generally upon magical grounds, though often 
upon grounds of health, only certain foods are 
abstained from on particular occasions, but these 
foods occasionally cover many which are liked by 
or necessary to the savage at other times. Again, 
in many instances certain foods are forbidden or 
tabu to women, or to youths and children ; but, 
while this may be invested with some supernatural 
sanction, it is probably due to selfish causes. 

Among the Ba-Yaka, almost every form of flesh as well as 
fish is tabu to women, and any breach of the tabu would be 
visited by supernatural punishment {JAI xxxvi. [1906] 41, 61X 
Among the Wagogo of E. Africa, certein parts of meat— liver, 
kidneys, heart, etc. — are prohibited in childhood (Cole, JAI 
xxxii. [1902] 317). In New Guinea, young people may not eat 
certain foods, under pain of certain undesirable things haj>pen- 
ing to them (Seligmann, Melanesians qf Brit. N.Q.y Cambridge, 
1910, pp. 139, 852, 680). 

Generally speaking, this is true among most 
savage tribes with respect to women and to youths 
before initiation ; and, though it does not neces- 
sarily amount to fasting, it points to abstinence 
from certain desirable foods, this abstinence being 
generally enforced by tribal customary law or by 
the power of fear. Thus, fasting or abstinence, 
more or less complete, may be regarded as a well- 
nigh universal practice among lower races at cer- 
tain times. To this there are exceptions; thus 
Beardmore asserts of the natives of Mowat, New 
Guinea, that they never fast {JAI xix. [1889-90] 
462), but these exceptions are vei^ occasional. 
The attitude of higher races and religious to fast- 
ing will he considered later. 

rrobahly no single cause can he alleged as the 
origin of the practice of fasting. 

W, E. Smith explains it as ‘primarily nothing more than a 
preparation for the sacramental eating of holy flesh ' {Rel. 

1894, p. 434); Tylor, as a ‘means of producing ecstasy and 
other morbid exaltation for religious en^ ’ (PC® ii. 410 ; cf. 
Wundt, Volkerpsychol., Leipzig, 1904 f., ii. 3, 163 f.). Herbert 
Spencer suggests that the sacrifice of food to the de^ causes 
a lack of food and so produces hunger, and that fasting arises 
as a necessary result of such sacrifice (PrincipUs of Sociology j 
1876, i. 285). 

The complex nature of its origin is amply 
vindicated when the various occasions of fasting, 
among ^th savage and higher races, are considered. 

I Butin no case Siould it be thought that fasting 
as a strictly penitential discipline is of early 
occurrence. That belongs to a later stage of 
thought, and it is by no means accepted among 
ail higher religions. . 

2. Fasting or abstinence at certain stages of 
life. — As a result of the idea that food has a direct 
influence upon existence, each kind having its own 
peculiar effect, it is a wide-spread practice for 
the mother, and sometimes also the father (who is 
also in a magico-sympathetic relation with his 
unborn offspring), to abstain from certain foods 
before or after the birth of a child. This aspect of 
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fasting is a purely magical one, and was probably 
not of early or immediate occurrence in the history 
of mankind. Still, it has been so common that it 
is of importance in any discussion of the principle 
of fasting. It helps to show how, for certain 
definite purposes, man is willing to renounce foods 
which are pleasant and agreeable to him at all 
ordinary times, in order that he may prevent 
certain contingent results following upon his 
indulgence in them. 

Among the Melanesians, this method of abstinence is of 
general occurrence. Thus, among the Koita of New Guinea, 
a woman during pregnancy must not eat bandicoot, echidna, 
certain fish, and iguana ; and the husband must observe the 
same food tabus. Among the southern Hassim, the mother 
is restricted for about a month after a birth to a mixture of 
boiled taro and the fruit of the okioki ; while the father has 
also to abstain from many favourite foods. In other districts, 
similar tabus hold good, and ‘ every mother observes certein 
complicated customs of fasting after the birth of each child, 
especially after the birth of the first-born ' (Seligmann, 84, 86, 
487, 680 f.). In New Britain, * no pregnant woman can eat 
anything which is i.e. which is complete * — shark, 

arum, etc. — or again, cuttle-fish, which is said to walk backward, 
lest the child should become a coward (Brown, MelanesiaTM and 
Polynesians^ 1910, p. 33). Similarly, Codring^n says of other 
islanders that both father and mother refrain from certain foods 
before and after a birth (Melanesians, Oxford, 1891, p. 228). 
Pregnant women among the Andaman Islanders must abstain 
from pork, turtle, honey, iguana, and parodoxurus ; while the 
husband abstains from the two last (Man, JAI xii. [18831 354). 
Among the Arunta, as among most Australian tribes, a numerous 
list of forbidden foods applies to the expectant mother, fewer 
to the husband, the reasons alleged being those of danger to 
the unborn child, or occasionally to the parents (Spencer- 
Gillent, 614). The husband and wife among the Coroados of 
S. America must refrain from all flesh foods before a birth 
(Spix-Martius, Travels in Brazil, 1824, ii. 247). The father, 
among the Xingu and other Indian tribes, must avoid fish 
iSesh, and fruit; and among the Borord both parents eat 
nothing for two days after the birth, while among the Paressi 
the father may twte only water and heijH for five days (von den 
Steinen, Unter den Naturvolkffm Zentral'Brasiliens, Berlin, 
1894, pp. 834 ff., 434, 608). The Carih father must fast for 40 
days after a birth, and at the end of that time has to undergo 
other austerities (Tylor, Early Hist of Mankind, 1866, p. 294). 
Among the Baganda, there were many food restrictions for the 
expectant mother, transgression of which resulted, according 
to popular belief, in injury to the child (Eoscoe, The BagandUi, 
1911, pp. 49, 101). As a final example we may take the tribes 
of Assam, amoi^ whom one of the many food gennas, or tabus, 
is that a woman is denied many articles of fo<^ lest she should 
hurt her unborn child (Hodson, JAI xxxvi. [1906] 97). 

Similar restrictions are generally observed by 
savage girls at the time of the jfirst menstrual 
period. Thus, among the tribes of British Columbia, 
a girl must fast for four days ; and also throughout 
the whole lengthy period of her seclusion she must 
abstain from fresh meat, because this would harm 
her, or because the animals which furnish it might 
take offence (Hill Tout, JAI xxxv. [1905] 136). 
Among the southern Massim, girls were secluded 
at this period and had to abstain from all flesh food 
(Seligmann, 498). For fasting before marriage, see 
AXJSTERITIES, vol. ii. p. 230®. The same custom 
was ordained in ancient China in the Lt Ki, along 
with various purifications {SBE xxvii. [1885] 78). 
Food-tahns are also observed during sickness, as 
among the Wagogo of E. Africa, with whom the 
medieme-man forbade certain foods (Cole, JAI 
xxxii. [1902] 317), and among the Ten’a of Alaska, 
where, after a cure, certain forms of abstinence — 
from hot food and drink, or from certain kinds 
of food — ^were imposed temporarily or for life 
(Jett 6 , JBAl xxxvii. [1907] 172). 

In many cases, tabus are placed upon certain foods 
for a shorter or longer time, generally for practical 
pur^aes, the tabu having really the intention of 
a ‘ close season.’ This may he done by the chief, 
or by some society, or by general consent (see 
Brown, 126 ; Seligmann, 299). But sometimes a 
religious sanction is given to this tabu, as among 
the Andaman Islanders, who abstain from certain 
fruits, edible roots, etc., at certain seasons, because 
the god Puluga then requires them, and would send 
a deluge if the tabu were broken (Man, JAI xii. 
164, 353). These prohibitions correspond to the 


magical food-tabus which are observed by various 
peoples, to prevent the qualities of the animal 
eaten from entering into the eater, 

3 . Fasting as an act of mourning. — The origin 
of this rite has been explained on various grounds 
— as propitiatory of the ghost, as a practice con- 
trary to ordinary actions and so resembling the 
actions of the land of ghosts which difter from 
those of this earth (see AMW xii. [1909]), as a pre- 
vention of the ghost of the dead man from entering 
the body with food (Frazer, JAI xv. [1886] 92), and 
as a conventional practice arising out of the actual 
starvation consequent upon the destruction or 
sacrifice of food-stutfsata death(H. Spencer, i. 285), 
Westermarck suggests that the origin may be found 
in the fear of swallowing food polluted with the 
contagion of death — ^the custom of not preparing or 
eating food in a house where there is a dead body 
pointing to this (FL xviii. [1907] 403). But, while 
these or other reasons have doubtless assisted the 
growth of the custom, it is not unlikely that 
actual grief, making mourners indifl'erent to the 
pangs of hunger, may have given rise to fasting 
as a conventional sign of mourning, other reasons 
being later assigned to it. The time during which 
the fast endures varies considerably, and in some 
places the fast is absolute, while elsewhere only 
certain foods are abstained from. 

In the Andaman Islands, mourners abstain from pork, turtle, 
and luxuries (Man, 142). Among the tribes of New Guinea, 
various foods are abstained from, and in some instances a man 
voluntarily gives up a favourite food for a time. Among the 
southern Massim, the widow may not eat the kinds of food eaten 
by her husband in his last illness until after the funeral feasts 
— with the result that she is often reduced to a state of inanition 
(Seligmann, 617, and passim). In Fiji, fasting is observed 
during the day from ten to twenty days (Williams, Fiji, 1870, 

i. 169) ; and, in Aurora, many foods are abstained from, and 
what IS eaten is usually what grows wild in the bush (Codrington, 
281), just as in the Solomon Islands the mourners live on coco- 
nuts and a few bananas (JAI xvii. [1887-8] 96). In Samoa, 
mourners fasted entirely during the day (Turner, Nineteen 
Years in Polynesia, 1861, p. 228, Samoa, 1884, p. 146 ; Brown, 
64). Many African tribes also fast at a death. Among the 
Yoruba, widows and daughters are shut up and must refuse all 
food for at least 24 hours (Ellis, YorvI>a-^aking Peoples, 1894, 
p. 166). Tribes on the Gold Coast fast with great severity, and 
for a long period after a death (Waitz, Anthrop,, Leipzig, 1872, 

ii. 194). Among South African tribes, fasting is observed after 
the death of a relative or of a chief, in the latter case by the 
whole tribe for a day or longer (Macdonald, JAI xix. [1889-90] 
280). The American Indian tribes varied in the extent of their 
fasting as a mourning custom, but the practice was general 
among them. Thus, in British Columbia, the Stlatlumh (Lillooet) 
spent four days after the funeral feast in fasting, lamentations, 
and ceremonial ablutions (Hill Tout, JAI xxxv. [1905] 188). In 
China, fasting was more rigorous in proportion to the nearness 
of the relationship, and the foods refrained from were mainly 
those offered in sacrifice to the dead. The lA K% orders the 
custom and shows many examples of extreme devotion of this 
kind. The present ritual prescribes blows with a bamboo for 
any participation in festive meals during the period of mourning 
(de Groot, Rel. of Chinese, New York, 1910, p. 70, Rel, System, 
Leyden, ii. [1894] 474 ff., 646ff.X The worship of ancestors 
was also preceded by fasting and vi£^ for seven days according 
to the prescitotion of the sacred books (Ia Ki [SJsE xxvii. 87, 
xxviii. 292] ; Shi King [ti!>. iii. 800, 304]). In Korea, no food is 
eaten for one day by the family, and for three days by sons and 
grandsons (Boss, Hist, of Corea, Paisley, 1879, p. 822). While 
fasting was uncommon in ancient Persia, a fast of three nights 
after a death is ordered in Shdycut ld*Shayast (xii. 5), and, 
according to the Sad Bar BundahiSn, no fresh meat is to he 
cooked or eaten (SBE x. [1880] 341). In ancient Japan, a vege- 
table diet of the sparest kind was partaken of by mourners, 
children observing this for 60 days on the death of a parent 
(JAI xii. 225). In ancient Egypt, fasting was observed by his 
subjects at the death of a king, no meat, wheaten bread, wine, 
or any luxury being allowed, nor baths, anointiz^, or soft beds 
(Wilkinson, iii. 443). Among the Greeks, the custom was also 
observed, and Lucian describes the efforts of relatives to induce 
parents to take food after their two or three days’ fast (de Luctu, 
24). Fasting for the dead was practised by the Hebrew's. The 
men of Jabesh-GHead fasted for Saul seven days (1 S Sl^^, 
I Oh 1018) ; David and his friends fasted until evening on hearing 
of the death of Saul and Jonathan (2 S li^, and he also fasted 
until sundown for Abner (2 S 8^). In 2 S 12221 the astonishment 
of the courtiers that David should fast before, not after, his 
child’s death shows that the custom W'as a general one. 

It should he noticed that as a wide-spread custom 
a funeral feast follows or, less usually, precedes 
the fasting at a death (see Feasting). 
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In connexion with fasting after a death, it is 
interesting to notice — as showing that a fear of 
the contagion of death or of swallowing a revenge- 
ful ghost has influenced the practice — that in many 
instances those who have slain a man must fast, 
besides undergoing other rites of a purificatory 
order. 

In New Guinea (southern Massim), the killer or captor of a 
man who was to be eaten would go at once to his house and 
remain there for a month, living on roast taro and hot coco-nut 
milk ; he did not join in the cannibal feast because he was afraid 
of the ‘blood’ of the dead man. Among the Mekeo tribes, 
the warriors are secluded and must eat but little. Among 
the Eoro-speaking tribes, homicides during their purification 
must eat little and must not handle their food (Seligmann, 
297, 333, 667 ; cf. also, for the Fijian practice, Thomson, 

1908, p. 98). In the Pelew Islands, young warriors after returnmg 
from a fight must eat only coco-nuts and syrup, other food 
being tabu (Kubary, Die aozialm jEinrichtungen der Pelauer^ 
Berlin, 1886, p. 131), Similar rules prevailed among many 
American Indian tribes. Thus, among the Pima, the slayer of 
an Apache had to fast for sixteen days and^ to live alone ; and 
among the Natchez young warriors after taking their first scmp 
had to abstain during six months from all flesh food. If they 
broke the tabu, the soul of the slain man would kill them (NR 
i. 653 ; 9 RBJBW, 1892, p. 476 f. ; Charlevoix, ffist. de laNouvelle 
France, Paris, 1744, vi. 186 f.). Similarly, among the Thompson 
Eiver Indians, those who handled a dead body were secluded, 
and fasted until it was buried (Teit, Mem. Amer. Mus. Nat. Hut. 
i. [1900] 831). 

4 . Fasting^ as a rite of preparation. — As food 
may convey evil influences into the body, accord- 
ing to savage belief, and as fasting would, in any 
case, render the body void of impurities, it is often 
resorted to as a ritual preparation and as a puri- 
ficatory act. ^ , 

Thus, before slaying the eagle, a sacred bird, the professional 
eagle-killer among the Cherokees had to undergo » 
prayer and fasting (Mooney, 19RBEW, pt. i., 1900, p. 282). 
Among the Tlingits, with whom there exists a belief m re- 
incarnation, after a death a girl fasted for eight days, unless she 
were delicate, when half as many sufficed. In the former <^e 
she fasted steadily for four days, rested two days, ^d then 
fasted for the remaining four,’ as a preparation for the spirit 
incarnating itself through her (S wanton, ^6 RBNW, 1908, m 
429). For similar reasons the Egyptian fasted ^d performed 
ablutions before entering a temple (Wiedemann, JRet. o/Anctenf 
Eg., 1897, p. 206); and, for the purpose of purity, fating was 
resorted to before sacriflce in the cult of Isis (Herod, n. 40), just 
as the sorcerer among the Lapps prepares himself by fasting for 
the offering of a sacrifice (G. von Diiben, Om Lapplana och Lap‘ 
pame, Stockholm, 1873, p. 256). Hence, before^ eating new 
food, the firstfruits of the harvest, etc,, fasting is commonly 
practised, the food possessing a kind of sacramental virtue. 
Before the yam feast m New Guinea the chief was kept without 
food for several days (Brown, 413). Among the Cherokees, at 
the dance at which the new corn was eaten, only those <muld 
eat who had prepared for it by fasting, prayer, and purm(»Uons 
(Mooney, 242 ff.) : and among the Creeks, at the festival of the 
firstfruits, those who had not violated the law of marriage or 
that of the firstfruit offerings during the year were ^mmoned 
to enter the holy square and observe a strict fast for two mghts 
and a day, purging themselves also with a bi^er decoction 
(Frazer, GB3 u. 330). Similarly among the Natchez, at the 
festival of new fire— a harvest-festival— ;the people fast^ for 
three days and took an emetic, after which 
(Chateaubriand, Voyage en AnUri^jue, 1867, ^ ^Oi.). 

Thus, before receiving food which is to all intents and pu^ows 
sacred, the body must be purified— this being aly 
use of emetics in connexion with las^mg, found among we 
Masai (Thomson, Through Maeai 1887, p. ^^O). 

the Baganda the person who drank milk fasted for seyem 
hours before eating certain foods tabued in 
and vice versa (Roscoe, 418). The Mexicans, before eating the 
sacrament of Huitzilopochtli, ate no food ior • 
modern Jews fast from 10 a.m. before eatog 
Among the southern Massim, before the Walaga 
men of the community who are set apart as hmy murt ^t 
from boiled food, mafigo fruit, etc., and a, number of women 
are also subject to the same tabus (Seligmann, o90). 

In these cases there is clearly seen the aspect of 
fasting as ‘ a preparation for the sacramental eat- 
ing of holy flesh/ whether we regard this as its 
origin, as does W. K. Smith 
other excellent example of this is 
Greek Eleusinia. According to the m^h, Demeter 
had been persuaded by Baubo to ^ 
her nine days’ fast. This fast was imitated by the 
mystw at Eleusis, and it was succeeded by the 
eating and drinking of sacramei^al food sacred 
cakes of sesame and the cyceon. Clement ot Alex- 
andria has preserved the formula ®P<^hen by the 
initiated — * f have fasted, I have drunk the cyceon 


(FrotreFi. ii. 18). So also in the Mithraic ritual the 
sacramental repast was preceded by many severe 
trials, which included prolonged abstinence and 
other austerities. And generally in the Mithraic 
religion ‘abstinence from certain foods and ab- 
solute continence were regarded as praiseworthy’ 
(Cumont, Mysteries of Mtthra, Chicago, 1903, pp. 
141, 160). In other instances fasting is a prepara- 
tion for festival reioicing. The third day of the 
Thesmophoria, called vrjmLa, was observed by 
fasting and mourning. ‘At Athens the women 
fast, seated on the ground ’ (Pint, de Is. et Osir. 69). 
This also was explained as an imitation of Demeter’s 
mourning. In the Roman cult of Ceres, the ritual 
of which was very largely Greek, there was intro- 
duced in 191 B.c. a fast, the Jejunium Cereris, which 
corresponds to the Attic vrjareia. Similarly in the 
ritual of the ifafer Magna, the 24th of March, 
Dies Sanguinis, was a day of fasting and mourning, 
recalling the grief of the Mother for Attis, and was 
succeeded next day by the Hilaria, a great day of 
festival rejoicing. The tauroholium sometimes 
took place on the Dies Sanguinis. Though these 
fastings are connected with mythic events, they 
are in origin preparatory, purificatory acts for 
festal rejoicing. We may compare with them the 
three days’ fast which preceded the great Peruvian 
festival of Raymi, at the summer solstice (Prescott, 
Mist, of Conguest of Peru, 1890, p. 50). 

5 . Fasting at initiation. — This, along with the 
whole complex ritual of initiation to manhood and 
its privileges, may also be regarded as a prepara- 
tion for the latter and for the reception either of 
foods hitherto tabued to the boy or of knowledge 
until now withheld from him. 

Amongf the tribes of N.S. Wales, boys at the lora ceremonies 
are kept for two days without food, and receive only a little 
water (Palmer, JAI xiii. [1884] 296). The list of foods forbidden 
to the novices until initiation is complete is a very large one in 
many of the Australian tribes (Howitt, ib. 466, xiv. [1885] 316 ; 
Spencer-GHlen^, p. 612 f .). In these instances the object of the 
restrictions appears to be that ‘ of confining the best food to the 
older men and at the same time inculcating u^on the youths 
the habit of strict obedience.’ Such food restrictions are also 
found in the Andaman Islands, where, as a test of self-denial, 
until the tabus are removed at initiations (or, in the case of 
girls, at marriage), young people must not touch certain 
favourite articles of food for months or years— turtle, pork, fish, 
honey, etc. (Man, 94, 129). In the Banks Island, at initiation 
to the secret societies or clubs, a period of fasting has to be 
undergone. In the New Hebrides the novices at initiation are 
kept in an enclosed place and given very little food or water, 
sometimes for 80 days. Great suffering is often involved 
(Oodrington, 80, 87, 93, 107). Among the western tribes of 
Torres Straits, lads had to abstain from all animal food at the 
period of initiation (Haddon, JAI xix. 309). In New Guinea 
similar customs are found. Among the Roro-speaking tribes 
many foods are forbidden to boys at puberty while they are 
making their ceremonial drums in the forest. Pasting for a 
day at the end of the seclusion period was usual among some of 
these tribes. Among the southern Massim, many foods are 
forbidden to the novices, the abstinence being of a ceremonial 
character (Seligmann, 268, 261, 496 f.). 

Corresponding to these initiatory forms of ab- 
stinence are the prolonged fastings and other 
austerities which the American Indian youth 
undergoes in seclusion at puberty, in order that by 
means of a vision he may see the guardian spint 
which will be his for the remainder of his life. 
Here also fasting is a preparatoi^ act, and is 
generally combined with the purificatory use of 
strong emetics, and of ablutions, although there is 
a physiological connexion between the fasting and 
the visions which are induced in the brain of the 
youth weakened by hunger and worked up to a 
pitch of excitement. This connexion has probably 
been discovered for himself by the savage. This 
form of fasting is found among all the American 
Indian tribes, whether of higher or of lower culture, 
and, in many of the instances recorded, the dis- 
cipline, whetner self-imposed or not, is of a most 
rigorous kind. A few examples will show this. 

Boys among the Musquakie Indians undergo a nine years’ 
training, which becomes steadily more severe. ‘ The that 

at first were deprivation from one meal lengthen, till they 
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stretch over days and nights of abstinence from both food and 
water/ Finally comes the nine days’ fast, during which the 
lad wanders in the woods, and has feverish dreams, in one of 
which he learns what his ‘medicine’ is to be (Owen, Folk-lore 
of the MusquaUe Indians, 1904, p. 67 f.). Charlevoix (vi. 67 f.) 
describes the 
Algonquins and 

face, then they cause him to fast for eigJ . , 

him anything to eat/ This induces dreams which are carefully 
inquired into. ‘ Nevertheless the fast often ends before the 
proper time, as few lads can keep it up so long.’ Jones, the 
Ojibwa Indian, describes his own experience of fasting: ‘I 
well remember, in my early days when I used to blacken my 
face and fa^t, in order to obtain the favour of some familiar 
god, that one day, being thimty, I took a sip of water. The 
moment I had done so I remembered I was fasting. The 
thoughtless act filled me with sorrow, and I wept the greater 
part of the night.’ He neVer was favoured with a vision, and 
hence never obtained a manUou (Hist of the Ojibway Indums, 
1861, p. 87 fl!.). The fasting, sometimes for a fortnight, would 
ordinarily kill a man, but the natives believe that he is kept 
alive by the ta^jianous or manitou (Sells, 18 HSI, pt. i. 1889, 
p. 674). For many other instances, see the works of Lafitau, 
Bancroft, Schoolcraft, etc., and those cited by Frazer, Tot&mism 
and Baogamy, 1910, iii. 370 fif. ; also art. Communion with 
Dkity (American), § 3. 

In certain mystery cnlts of the ancient world, 
fasting was one of the conditions of initiation. 
Apnlems describes the thrice-repeated ten days’ 
abstinence from luxurious food, the avoidance of the 
flesh of animals and of wine — ‘reverential abstin- 
ence ’ — which the candidates had to observe before 
being fully initiated into the mysteries of Isis 
(Metam, xi, 23, 28, 30). See also § 4 above. 

Similar fastings, with the use of strong emetics, 
narcotics, flagellations, etc., are undergone in many 
regions by those who wish to become medicine-men. 
Here too the act is preparatory to the reception of 
higher knowledge, but it also tends to induce 
dreams, which are regarded as a necessary part of 
the medicine-man’s means of obtaining revelations. 

The Eskimo youth who wishes to become an ang^k must 
retire and fast for some time until be obtains visions, in which 
the spirits are supposed to visit him (Qra.nz, Hist, of Greenland, 

■ 1820, i. 210). Among the Lapw, those who wished to be wizards 
hod to fast strictly (Klemm, CuUurgesch., Leipzig, 1843-62, iii. 
86). In Brazil, the youth who desires to be a paji dwells alone 
and fasts over a penod of two years, after which he is admitted 
BsnpajS (Martius, Von dem Rechtszustande unter d, un Bras., 
Munich, 1832, p. 80). Amon^ the Abipones, the postulant for 
the position of keebit had to sit on a tree overhanging a lake for 
some days, fasting, until he began to see into futurity (Bobriz- 
hofler, Abipones, 1822, ii. 68). Similar methods obtained among 
the N. American tribes for becoming a medicine-man. These 
included very severe and prolonged fastings, followed by vivid 
dreams. So also, among the Zulus, diviners become qualified 
lor their work and for intercourse with spirits by a severe dis- 
cipline which extends over a protracted period and includes 
a very rigorous fasting. Thus the youth becomes ‘ a house of 
dreams ’ (Callaway, Rel. System of the Amazulu, 1884, p. 887). 

This connexion between fasting and other dis- 
ciplinary methods, and dreams, visions, or revela- 
tions, is well established everywhere. Hence also, 
in order to induce such dreams or to receive com- 
munications from supernatural or higher powers, 
fasting has been very commonly resorted to both 
among savages and among more advanced peoples, 
as weU as in higher forms of religion. Among the 
American Indians, with whom fasting as a prepara- 
tion for the acquiring of a guardian spirit and for 
becoming a medicine-man occupied so important a 
place, it is very commonly resorted to as an ordi- 
nary means of acquiring hidden knowledge or 
messages from the spirits in dreams. The hunter 
fasts until he dreams whether his hunt will be suc- 
cessful or not ; the husband fasts until he dreams 
whether his hopes of becoming a parent will or will 
not be gratified. The greater the power of fasting, 
and the more vivid and numerous the consequent 
dreams, the more was the seer held in reverence and 
the greater power did he acquire. Even the Great 
Spirit might appear as a handsome youth to him 
wno had undergone almost superhuman fasts— a 
vision believed to be of peculiar efficacy. And as 
a preparation for the state of ecstasy in which the 
spirits speak through the medicine-man, he fasts 
much and often and undergoes other austerities 
(see Schoolcraft, Indian Tribes, Philadelphia, 1852, 


passim; Relation des J4suites, 1672, p, 38; 
Matthews, Etknog, and Fhilol. of Hidatsa Ind.] 
Washington, 1877, P* 61 ; Warren, Sist, 0 /* ths 
O jibway Nation, St, Paul, Minn. 188^ p. 64 ; 6 unn, 
Hist, of the Oregon Territory, 1844, p. 253 fi‘). 

The Zulu diviners also make use of fastings lasting over 
several days, in order to have visions. For, as their proverb 
runs, ‘The continually stuffed body cannot see secret things/ 
which agrees with Galen’s saying that dreams produced by fast- 
ing are clearer than others (Callaway, 387 ; Grout, Zulu-land, 
1864, p. 158). The Santal pnest also fasts for several days ; the 
result is a wild ecstatic state in which he utters oracles by the 
power of the god possessing him (H. Spencer, i. 257). The 
Chinese custom of fasting before a sacrifice to the ancestral 
spirits may have had the intention of causing communion with 
them through visions, as the person had at the same time to 
fill his mind, with thoughts of them (8BE iii. 804, xxviii. 292). 
In one of the texts of Taoism a mechanic is described as fasting 
in order to become of concentrated mind, and after several days 
he has forgotten all about himself ; in other words, he is now 
fit for Divine revelations (SBB xl. [1891] 209). Such fastings 
were not unknown in the mystic aspects of Greek religion. At 
the grotto of Acharaca, the vapours of which had a medical 
virtue, and which was therefore the seat of an oracle, the sick 
remained several days without food, and the fast was used to 
aid visions in this place of inspiration (Strabo, xiv. p. 650). 
Those who consulted the oracle of Amphiaraus abstained from 
wine for three days and from food on the day of sleeping in the 
temple (Philostr. Vita Apol. Tyan. i. 87). The Pythia, in ad- 
dition to chewing laurel, drinking the sacred water, and inhal- 
ing the vapours of the chasm, fasted as a preparation for her 
insmration. 

This purpose of fasting was also recognized by 
the Hebrews, to judge by certain references to it 
in connexion with revelations, or visions, or com- 
munications from God, For these there was pre- 
paration by fasting as well as by other methods. 
Thus, while Moses was with Jahweh on the Mount 
and received the Law, he fasted forty days and forty 
nights (Ex 34^, cf. Dt 9®). Daniel, also, before his 
communion with God and the visions which he ex- 
periences, fasts, in one case eating ‘no pleasant 
bread,’ flesh, or wine for three months (Dn 9* 10^* *). 
It is also noticeable that Elijah’s revelation on Mt. 
Horeb comes after he has gone in the strength of 
the food provided by the angel forty days and forty 
nights (1 K 19®^* )• Later Jewish writers define a 
necromancer as one who fasts and lodges among 
tombs in order that the evil spirit may come upon 
him (H. Spencer, i. 261). This purpose of fasting 
also passed over to Christian custom (see Fasting 
[Christian], and cf. Tertullian’s opinion that fasting 
gives rise to dreams [de Anima, 38], and Chrysos- 
tom’s saying that it makes the soul brighter and 
provides it with wings to mount and soar [in cap. 
i. Gen., horn. 10]). 

6 . Fasting in magical ritual. — Here also the 
power of fasting as a preparation for sacred or 
ritual actions may be seen. The man who fasts 
makes his magical act more likely to succeed by 
his being in a purer state of body for it. 

In Banks Island, fasting adds power to the charms used for 
causing the death of an enemy, and so long would a man fast 
that, when the day arrived on which he was to use the charm, 

- he was too weak to walk (Oodrington, 205 f .). Among the Roro- 
speaking tribes of New Guinea, a sorcerer who wishes to obtain 
a magical snake-stone fasts for two weeks, eating merely a few 
roasted bananas. Then he dreams of the locality of the snake 
and sets off in pursuit. Before a hunt, the hunt is ritually 
imitated, and this is itself preceded by abstinence from many 
customary foods (Seli^ann, 282, 292). Among the Motumotu 
tribe, those who remain at home must abstain from eating cer- 
tain foods, else the expedition might fail (Chalmers, JAl xxvii. 
[1898] 333). Maori sorcerers, using magic with a victim’s hair 
to cause his death, remained fasring for three days. During 
war all those at home had to fast strictly while the warriors 
were in the field, the magical effects acting through the sym- 
pathetic connexion of the two. Before setting out on an ex- 
pedition no food was cooked on the previous day until the 
priest had gone through his divinatory rites (Old New Zealand, 
by a Pakeha Maori, 1884, p. 114 ; Tregear, JAJ xix. 108). In 
Java, the rain-doctor observes a fast as part of the ritual for 
the prevention of rain (Batten, Glimpses of the E. Arch%p., 
Singapore, 1894, p. 68 f.). Among the Santals, on the other 
hand, those who visit a sacred hill to beseech the god for rain 
must go there fasting (Dalton, TBS, new series, vi. [1868] 
86). Among the Natchez, also, wizards fasted and danced, 
with pipes of water in their mouths, when rain was wanted 
(Jjettres 4difiantes et curieuses, Paris, 1780-87, vii. 29 f.). 
Similarly the body of rain-priests among the Zunis have the 
special duty of fasting and praying for rain (Stevenson, 9$ RBEW 
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1904, passim). The Haida Indian fasts in order to obtain a fair 
wind ; indeed, of these and other tribes it is true that, * whether 
a man were a shaman or not, he could increase his physical 
power, or obtain property, success in hunting, fishing, war, 
etc., by rigid abstinence from food and drink, by remaining 
away from his wife, bathing in the sea, taking sweat-baths, etc. 
He would drink warmed salt water often, and take fresh water 
afterwards, when all the contents of his stomach were ejected, 
leaving him so much the “cleaner”’ (Swanton, Contrii). to ths 
Mhnol. of the Haidas, 1905, p. 40). In Alaska the wife must re- 
main at home fasting, while her husband is out fishing, in order 
that he may have a good catch (Holmberg, Acta Soo. Scientiarum 
FenniccBi iv. [1866] 392). Among the ancient Celts, magical 
herbs were gathered with a due ritual and after fasting (Pliny, 
HN xxiv. 11). For the Celtic custom of ‘fasting against* a 
person, see ERE ii. 231**. 

7. Fasting as an act of penitence. — While some 
of the methods of fasting discussed above may 
have had a penitential aspect, especially those 
connected with initiation to mysteries, they were 
not penitential in origin. Bather does fasting as 
an act of penitence form a development from them. 
The person who fasts sufiers inconvenience or pain, 
and he may well have come to think that by so 
suffering he would humiliate himself before higher 
powers whom he believed to he angry with him, 
and would thus gain their pi^. At the same 
time, his suftering was a self -inflicted punishment 
for sin, which might have the efifect of warding ofl* 
other or further punishments inflicted ah extra. 
As a penitential act, fasting is invariably com- 
bined with prayer. The relation between fasting 
as a penitential act and fasting as a more or less 
magical method of forcing the hand of the gods is 
perhaps to he seen at lower levels of culture. 

The Tsimshians think they can force the deity 
to perform their wishes by strict fasting. Hence 
they lie in bed for seven days without food, ob- 
serving also continence (Boas, in Frazer, Totemism, 
iii. 317). When the Indians of Colombia wished 
to obtain the help of their divinities, they* fasted 
and observed continence for several days (Temaux- 
Compans, Essai sur Vane. Gundinamarqay Paris, 
1842, p. 44 f.). Here there is no penitence, hut it 
is easy to see how such fastings might become 
penitential if it were the forgiveness of the deity 
which was sought. Among tne ancient Mexicans, 
fasting as a penitential act existed, and was in- 
tended to assist in purifying the conscience. These 
fasts varied much in extent, — from one day to 
several years, — and they were observed either by 
individuals or by the whole nation on particular 
occasions, and were usually imposed by the priests 
after due confession of sins or for specific offences. 
The high priest fasted and prayed, practising also 
severe austerities in seclusion, for months at a 
time, on occasions of public calamity (Clavigero, 
Eist. of Mexico, 1780, i. 397 tf. ; Torquemada, Mon- 
archia Indiana, Madrid, 1723, ii. 212 f. ). ^ 

In Egypt, fasting as a method of expiation for 
sin, either occasional or at fixed times, was recog- 
nized. All luxuries had to be abstained from, as 
well as every form of gratification of the passions. 
It has been ‘thought that fasting is alluded to in 
the ‘negative confession* (Wilkinson, iii. 396). 
As many of the Babylonian penitential psalms 
show, fasting had become a regular ritual act of 
penance, accompanying these mournful expressions 
of wrongdoing. The penitent describes how he 
has neither eaten food nor drunk clear water. But 
there were also days of fasting appointed in periods 
of distress and calamity when the people gave 
themselves up to strenuous fasting and other acts 
of penitence (Zimmem, Bah. Bus^salmen, Leipzig, 
1885, p. 34 ; Maspero, Bavm of Civ., London, 1894, 
p. 682 ; Jastrow, Bel. of Bah., Boston, 1898, pp. 
320, 688). The latter practice is well exemplified 
by the Assyrian fasting described in the Book 
01 Jonah, when the whole people (as well as the 
animals) were covered with sackcloth, wept and 
fasted, and prayed to God for forgiveness (3®^-)* 


Among the Hebrews, fasting as a form of peni- 
tence was well known from comparatively early 
times. Originating as a means of exciting the 
Divine compassion, it came to have a more ethical 
colouring, and was the outward expression of a real 
inward penitence. At the same time there was a 
contrary tendency for the practice to be resorted 
to in a conventional manner whenever calamity 
threatened, and as a mere means of keeping it ofl 
— a view against which the prophets vainly pp- 
tested. Individuals fasted on account of their sins 
or for some special object (1 K 21^, Ezr 10®). On 
various occasions a general fast was proclaimed as 
a recognition of sin — the occasion of any public 
calamity being a proof that the people had sinned 
(1 S 142^ 2 Ch 20^, 1 K 21®'*, Jer 36^ J1 Or 

it may have been resorted to spontaneously (Jg 
20^, Neh 9^). Fasting, if the accompaniment of 
a due penitential state of heart and the token of 
humility, was certainly approved by the prophets 
and regarded as agreeable to God, the reverse 
being abhorrent to Him and them ( Jl 2^^, Is 58®"®, 
Zee 7® ; cf. Jer 14^^). Days of public fasting might 
take place on the occasion of any calamity, e.g. the 
lack of autumn rains ; but fixed times of fasting 
are also found. Of these the most significant is 
that of the Day of Atonement (Lv 16^®^*), whether 
its origin is to be sought before or after the Exile. 
On the 10th day of the 7th month the people were 
to ‘ afiiict their souls.* This may be the fast re- 
ferred to in Neb 9^ as taking place on the 24th day 
of the month. Four yearly fasts, in the 4th, 6th, 
7th, and 10th months, are mentioned in Zee 8^® (ef. 
7®). These had reference to events in the Chaldsean 
conquest of Jerusalem. Another fast-day of later 
ori^n was that of the 13th of Adar, supposed to 
commemorate the fast of Esther and her maidens 
and the fast of the people commanded by her (Est 
4^®). It immediately preceded the Feast of Purim, 
and may have been of Bab. origin (see Frazer, 
GB® iii. 176; Zimmern, ZATW xi. [1891] 157 ff. ). 
Private fasting was also much multiplied during 
and after the Exile, strict Jews fasting on the 2na 
and 5th days of each week in the year (cf. Lk 18^® ; 
Didache, 8 ; ToCanlth, 12a). These were also the 
days adopted for special public fastings. Such 
fasting was done as openly as possible, — a sign of 
its non-spiritual nature, — and this was rebuked 
by our Lord (Mt e^®®^-). At such times it varied 
in intensity, according as food was taken at the 
end of 12 or of 24 hours, and according to the omis- 
sion of various usual actions. Private persons no 
doubt added to these occasions of fasting, taking 
no wine or flesh or pleasant food for many days or 
even over a period of years, as a sign of mourning 
for sin or as a help to living chastely. This is re- 
flected in the Apocryphal and other writings (Jth 
8^- ; Test. xii. Pair. [Reub. 1^®, Sun. Jud. 15^ 
Issach. 7®, Jos. 3* 9®]). Indeed, so characteristic 
did fasting as a Jewish custom become that 
Augustus boasted that be had fasted more earnestly 
than a Jew (Tac. Eist. v. 4). 

In Muhammadanism, the principle of penitentml 
fasting is recognized and highly commended by 
Muhammad himself. The Qur’an recommends fast- 
ing as a penance, for three days on a pilgrimage, 
and for seven on returning (ii. 193). The believer 
who kills another believer and cannot nnd tne 
blood-money must fast for two months as a penance 
(iv. 94), and the oath-breaker who cannot ^ a 
penance feed ten poor men must fast for three ciaya 
(V. 91). Fasting is often referred to as a good work, 
and it is one of the recognized duties of the Muslim. 
Hence there are many stated times of fasting, some 
of which are obligatory, and others may be re- 
garded as works of supererogation undertaken 
by the devout. Chief amongst the former class is 
the fast of the 30 days of Ramadan, rigorous and 
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strictly observed, in which no water is allowed be- 
tween dawn and sunset, and from which only 
the sick and infirm, travellers, idiots, and young 
children are exempt (ii. 180 fi'.). Devout Muslims 
seclude themselves in the mosques, and those who 
observe this fast receive pardon of all past venial 
sins {MishMtf vii. 7. pt. 1). It is followed by a 
great festival of rejoicing, to which it may be re- 
garded as in some sense preparatory. The 13th, 
14th, and 15th days of each month are also generally 
observed as fasting days, also the day Asnura^ the 
10 th of the month Muharram, because Muliammad 
said he hoped it would cover the sins of the coming 
year. Strict Muslims fast also on the Monday and 
Thursday of each week. While Muhammadanism 
is not an ascetic religion, the value of fasting as a 
discipline or a good work is clearly recognized, and 
it is said that ‘ the very smell oi the mouth of a 
keeper of a fast is more agreeable to God than the 
smell of musk ’ (Hughes, DP, 126). 

While the idea of the Ramzan fast may hare been derived from 
the Christian fast of Lent, it is perhaps more closely connected 
with the Harranian SO days’ fast, in which all food and drink 
were avoided between dawn and sunset. This fast was in 
honour of the moon, but the Harranians also observed a 7 days’ 
fast for the sun, and a 9 days* fast in honour of * the Lord of 
good luck,’ in the former abstaining from fat and wine (Chwol- 
sohn, DU SsabUr, St. Petersburg, 1858, ii. 71 f., 226 ; Jacob, 
71 Jahreaber. dergeogr. GeseU, zuQreif moldy i. [1893-8] 

8 . Fasting as an ascetic practice. — Most of the 
examples of fasting already cited are non-ascetic, 
that is to say, for miatever purpose they are under- 
gone, they occur in religions in which a dualism 
between Iwdy and soul — the former evil, the latter 
pure — ^is not recognized, although, in some of the 
religions referred to, this dualistic view came to 
prevail amongst individuals or sects. But, where- 
ever asceticism, based on this view, is found, fast- 
ing is a more or less recognized ascetic practice, 
since by observing it the evil body is not pampered 
by excess in food or drink. Fasting as a peniten- 
tial practice would easily pass over into an ascetic 

ractice. It is true that, even where the strictly 

ualistic view does not prevail, fasting may be 
practised in order to combat the grosser desires of 
the body, or by way of preparing it for some sacred 
occasion. This view has already been found in 
considering fasting as a preparatory act, and in 
certain instances it very closely approaches strictly 
ascetic fasting. This is also true of cases where 
certain foods are avoided as too luxurious — a con- 
ception perhaps originally based upon earlier food- 
tabus. 

Thus Plutarch says that the Egyptian priests (of Isis) com- 
mitted no excess in eating or drinking, and that, while on the 
1st day of the 9th month the people feasted on fish, the priests 
abstained from it, one reason being that it was ‘ an unnecessary 
and[over-luxurious article of diet.* For a similar reason they ab- 
stained from garlic (de 1$, et Osir, 5 fl.). Abstinence from luxuri- 
ous food, flesh, and wine was necessary for him who was initiated 
into the mysteries of Isis (Apuleius, Metam. xi.). The Orphic 
prohibition of animal food was based on the fact that it w'as 
used in sacrifice to the dead, though it became an ascetic practice 
(on this aspect of abstinence generally, see Porphyry, oa Abst. 
ab Sm AnimaXium), 

In Greece, where the native religion was opposed 
to the idea of the acceptableness to the gods of a 
maceration of the body, this dualistic view leading 
to a true asceticism is found in Orphism, and here, 
accordingly, fasting had its place (Diels, ‘Einorph- 
ischer Demeterhymnus,' in Festschr. fur Th. Gom^ 
perZi Vienna, 1902, p. 6 f. ). Pythagoras also recom- 
mended frugality in diet, and commended fasting. 
Those who went to the temples to pray for some 
days should not take food all that time — perhaps 
an example of preparation for Divine revelations 
rather than of ascetic fasting (Porph. Vita Pyth. 
34 *, Iambi. Vita Pyth. 27 ; Dio^. Laert. viii. 19). 
The teaching as to abstinence from all excessive 
bodily desires, gluttony, drunkenness, etc., is also 
continued by Plato {PhczdOy 69-71). 

Reference has already been made to the ab- 


stemiousness of the Egyptian priests. In the 
Maxiim of Any (XIXth dynasty) the same principle 
is recognized—* Be not greedy to fill thy stomach, 
for one knows no reason why he should do so’ 
(Petrie, ReL and Conscience in Anc. Eg., 1898, p. 
113). This, however, is not ascetic fasting, but 
self-control, and generally abundance of good things 
was an other-world ide^, abnegation in this life 
not being thought of. Ascetic groups, however, 
arose in E^pt towards the 4th cent, b.c., perhaps 
under Indian influences, and at a still later date 
the Therapeutas (g'.v.) are found in large numbers 
in Egypt. They ate nothing before sunset, and 
many of them broke their fast once only in three 
days, or even in six days (Petrie, Personal Eel. in 
Egvpt, 1909, p. 61f., 70). 

ijnong thelater Jews, while fasting was regarded 
as a meritorious rather than as an ascetic practice, 
individuals occasionally led strictly ascetic lives, 
eating as little food as possible. We reach a con- 
sistent ascetic view only among the Alexandrian 
Jews, who held that bodily desires hindered spiritu- 
ality, and that only through a strict asceticism 
could the soul be released from their power. Yet 
Philo did not teach that ascetic practices such as 
fasting had any value in themselves, though he 
would have his disciples avoid luxurious excesses. 

In Muhammadanism, asceticism was contrary to 
the Prophet’s outlook, but it soon took hold in 
Islam, and abstinence from various kinds of food, 
as well as the strict observance of the fasts, was re- 
garded as bringing a man nearer to God. This view 
was greatly developed in §ilfiism (see ERE ii. 
XOl f., 104). 

While Buddhism is an ascetic religion and re- 
gards the body as evil, Buddha was opposed to ex- 
cessive ascetic practices of any kind, mainly because 
excess was evil. Hence, though food was to be 
taken in moderation as a method of guarding the 
gateways of the senses, he never advised excessive 
fasting. One of the ten abstinences is that of eat- 
ing at forbidden times. Monks must eat but one 
meal, at mid-day, and nothing after it ; they must 
fast on the d^s of the new and full moon (a de- 
rivative from Brahmanism), giving themselves also 
to public confession and hearing of the law. A fast 
with confession of sins four times a month is now 
more usual — the Uposatha days, which the laity are 
invited to observe. Kbppen says that the Lamaists, 
on the 14th and 15th, the 29th and 30th days of 
the month, take nothing but farinaceous food and 
tea, but the devout refrain from all food until sun- 
set {Lamaische Hier., quoted in Waddell, of 
Tibet, 1895, p. 501). Another Tibetan ceremony, 
* The Continued Fast ’ {Nungnas), lasts for 4 days, 
of which the first two are preparatory, with confes- 
sion, prayer, and devout reading, continued till late 
at night. On the third day there is a strict fast, 
no one being allowed even to swallow his saliva. 
Prayer and confession of sins are made in complete 
silence, and the fast continues till sunrise on the 
fourth day (Schlagintweit, Buddhism in Tibet, 1881, 
p. 240). The anniversary of Buddha’s death on the 
15th day of the 4th month is preceded by a five 
days’ aostinence in which even the laity abstain 
from flesh. This is an example of a preparatory 
fast, and another example is found in the fast of 
24 hours by the priest who conducts the so-called 
‘ Eucharist’ of Lamaism (Waddell, 446, 607 ; cf. p. 
501, and see also Monier- Williams, Buddhism, 
1889, pp. 79, 82, 84, 335; Copleston, Buddhism?, 
1908, p, 127). The Mahayana Buddhists fast as a 
means of being re-born into higher grades {SBE 
xlix. pt. 2 [1894] 1921). 

9 . Fasting discredited as a religious rite.— 
Examples of this, or rather of a mechanical and 
formal method of fasting, are familiar from the 
prophetic books (Is 68 ^, Jer 14^®, Zee 7® etc.). It has 
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also been seen that Buddha taught moderation 
rather than excessive fasting. In the Dhamma- 
pada the fasts of the Brahmans are discredited as 
against the moderate Buddhist discipline {SBE x. 
[1881] 21, note), and in another passage fasting and 
other ascetic practices are said to have no effect in 
purifying a mortal who has not overcome desire. 
Of themselves they cannot purify the passions 
{SBE X. 38). The ancient Parsi religion, although 
fasting occurred sporadically (cf. § 3), despised it. 
In the Vendidad (iv. 48, SBE iv. [1880] 47) it is 
said that ‘ he who fills himself with meat is filled 
with the good spirit more than he who does not do 
so.’ And the Sad Dar (83, SBE xxiv. [1885] 348) 
says ; 

‘ It is requisite to abstain from the keeping of fasts. For, in 
our religion, it is not proper that they should not eat every day 
or anything, because it would be a sin not to do so. With us 
the keeping of fast is this, that we keep fast from committing sin 
with our eyes and tongue and ears and hands and feet.* *That 
which, in other religions, is fasting owin^ to not eating is, in 
our religion, fasting owing to not committing sin.’ 

While this expresses a valuable truth of spiritual 
religion, it is perhaps aimed at the excessive fasts 
of the Manichseans. So, too, in one of the writings 
of the Taoist Kwang-tze, the question is asked : 

‘ Can the fact that we have drunk no spirituous liquor and 
eaten none of the proscribed foods, be regarded as a fast?’ and 
the reply runs: *It is the fasting appropriate to sacrificing, 
but it is not the fasting of the mind,' explained as a purely 
spiritual process {SBE xxxix. [18911 208 f.). 

10. It should be observed that fasting is usually 
accompanied by other acts of abstinence, e,g. con- 
tinence, by numerous austerities, and generally, in 
the higher religions, by prayer. Cf. the common 
Jewish phrase ‘prayer and fasting.* 

Litbraturb. — ^T his is referred to throughout the article. See 
also E. B. Tylor, PCS, London, 1891, ii. 410 f. ; E. Wester- 
marck, * The Principles of Fasting,’ FL xviii. [1907] 391 ft. 

J, A. MacCulloch. 

FASTING (Christian).— I. Tee FIRST TWO 
CENTURIES. — I. New Testament. — Two sayings 
of our Lord moulded the ideas of early Christianity 
about fasting : [a) that, though His disciples did 
not fast as the B^tist’s disciples did (‘often,* Lk 
5^), because the Bridegroom was with them, yet 
the days would come when the Bridegroom should 
be taken away, and then they should fast ‘ in that 
day * (Mk 2^®** RV) — a saying which was interpreted 
literally and led to a particular rule as to the dura- 
tion of the Paschal fast ; and (6) that fasting must 
be unostentatious (Mt 6^®®-)- Although He Him- 
self fasted for 40 days before beginning His minis- 
try, and probably, as a devout Jew, kept the one 
fast-day tnat was obligatory at the time, — ^the Day 
of Atonement, — He left no regulations for fasting ; 
He gave the principles, and left His Church to make 
rules for carrying them out. This explains why the 
Church was so slow in developing a system of fasts 
and festivals. No rules on the subject could claim 
to come directly from the Master Himself. It is 
hardly probable that the first disciples imitated the 
stricter Jews in voluntarily adding to the Day of 
Atonement the two weekly fasts (cf. Lk 18^^) of 
Monday and Thursday (days which were chosen 
because Moses was believed to have gone up to the 
Mount on the latter and to have come down on the 
former), for there is no trace of these as Christian 
fasts in NT. But many Jews increased these fasts 
voluntarily, as did Anna (Lk 2^), and even the 
heathen Cornelius, according to some MSS (Ac 
10®®) ; and so we read of St. Paul fasting (2 Co 6® 
11®^: ‘fastings often* the mark of the Christian 
minister), and of the first Christians fasting be- 
fore ordinations or solemn appointments (Ac 14^ 
IS®*-). The Jewish Christians, doubtless, con- 
tinued to keep the Day of Atonement, and St. Luke 
mentions it as an epoch (Ac 27® ‘ the Fast*), but the 
Gentiles were almost certainly not pressed to ob- 
serve it. 

2. Second century. — ^We may now proceed to 


trace the ^owth of fasting in the Christian Church, 
and, in doing so, we must bear in mind the caution 
that customs varied much, and therefore we must 
be careful to pay attention to the particular age 
and country 01 which onr authorities speak, with- 
out assuming that, because we find a custom men- 
tioned in one of the older Fathers, it must have 
been characteristic of the whole Church from the 
beginning. A broad generalization of Hooker 
may, however, in the main be accepted. He says 
that fasts were ‘ set as ushers of festival days,’ and 
have as their object ‘ to temper the mind, lest con- 
trary affections coming in place should make it 
too profuse and dissolute* {EccUs. Pol. v. 72, last 
par.) ; and the former dictum is true of all but the 
weekly fasts (below (c)). When we review the 
century and a half that followed the death of St. 
Paul, we are at once struck by the want of regula* 
tions as to fasting ; as far as we can gather from 
the scanty literature before the age of Irenseus, 
Clement of Alexandria, and Tertullian (end of 2nd 
cent.), and from the writings of those Fathers, 
much was left to individual piety. The following 
facts, however, emerge from the study of this 
period. 

(a) There was a general sense of the duty of 
fasting, and frequent warnings against making it 
a merely external act. Barnabas (§ 3 ; c. A.D. 100) 
and Justin Martyr {Dial. 15; c, A.D. 150) quote 
Is 58 in this sense ; the same warning is given by 
Clement of Alexandria {Peed. iii. 12, Strom, vi. 12). 
Clement also wrote a separate treatise on fasting 
(Jerome, de Vir. Elustr. 38). Earlier in the cen- 
tury, Polycarp (§ 7 ; c. A.D. 110) urges fasting and 
prayer as a means of meeting temptation. Hermas 
[Sim. v. 1 ; written before A.D. 140 [?]) says that 
he was fasting and keeping a ‘ station * (a weekly 
fast) when he saw the Shepherd, who spoke to him 
of fasting, warning him against the mere external 
observance : to ‘ do no evil in your life and to serve 
the Lord with a pure heart * is the true fast ; fast- 
ing is very good if the commandments of the Lord 
be observed. 

(5) Paschal fast. — We hear of this first from 
Irenseus. He mentions it in his letter to Pope 
Victor on the Paschal controversy (written c. A.D. 
195, and quoted by Eusebius, H& v. 24), and says 
that there was great variety in its observance, 
some fasting for one day, others for two or for 
several days, others for ‘ forty hours of night and 
day,* and that this variety was of long standing ; it 
existed ‘ long before, in the time of our ancestors.* 
This shows that the Paschal fast was known early 
in the 2nd century. The fast of one day and that 
of forty hours would doubtless be absolute; the 
latter period would correspond to the time during 
which our Lord lay in the grave. Tertullian (de 
Orat. 18) says that the ‘ day of Pascha’ (by which 
he means Good Friday, though the term Pascha 
has other meanings) ^ was a general and, as it were, 
public fast, on which the kiss of peace was not 
given. See also below (c). 

(c) Weekly fasts. — It was a common custom in 
the 2nd cent., at least in some countries, to fast 
on Wednesdays and Fridays ; see Festivals and 
Fasts [Christian], x (5). 

{d) Pre-baptismal fast. — This is mentioned in the 
Didache (§71); it was for a day or two days, and 
was observed by the candidate, the baptizer, and 
others. It is also mentioned in Justin [Apol. i. 
61) and in Tertullian {de Bapt. 20, and perhaps de 
Jejun. 8). As baptism was ordinarily administered 
at Pascha (Tertull. de Bapt. 19, and later writers 
passim)^ though it might be deferred to ‘ Pente- 

1 In Christian literature, Paseha means Easter Day, or Good 
Friday, or Maundy Thursday, or Holy Week, or even the forty 
days before Easter ; and similarly Pentecost means either the 
festival itself or the fifty days before it. 
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cost,’ Le, the 50 days after Easter {ib. : ‘ latissimum j 
spatiiim’), there was a very close connexion be- 
tween this fast and that before Pascha; and the 
suspicion may arise that the former is the real 
rationale of the latter. 

(e) The feeling of the non-Montanist Christians 
in the 2nd cent, with regard to fasting is clearly ex- 
hibited by Tertullian’s abusive treatise, de J ejuniis, 
written c. A.D. 210, after he had become a disciple 
of Montanus ; and it is curious that the great de- 
velopment in fasting which took place later was 
largely due to the rivalry of this sect. The Montan- 
ists kept two weeks of ‘xerophagy,’ i.e. partial 
fasts, in the year ; but of these weeks the Satur- 
days and Sundays were excepted {de Jejun. 15). It 
is not said at what time of the year they were kept. 
Both the name and the thing were opposed by &e 
‘Psychics’ (the ordinary Christians) as a novelty 
(§ 2). Xerophagies consisted in not eating flesh or 
anything juicy, not even succulent fruit, or any- 
thing with the flavour of wine, and in abstaining 
from the^ bath^ (§ 1). The ‘ Psychics ’ objected to 
the definite enjoining of ‘ stations,’ as these should 
be voluntary (§ 10) ; yet (Tertullian says) they were 
inconsistent, as they sometimes lived on bread and 
water (§ 13) and had definite fast-days, especially 
‘ when the Bridegroom was taken away ’ [tne Pas- 
chal fast, see above, I. i], and Wednesday and Fri- 
day up to the ninth hour, or 3 p.m. (§§ 2, 10) ; they 
often fasted even on Saturday, which Tertullian 
says should never be observed as a fast-day except 
at Pascha (§ 14) ; their bishops ordained fasts for 
their own dioceses, and there were fasts before 
Councils were held (§ 13). The Montanists kept on 
the bi-weekly fasts to a later hour (§ 10). With 
this we may compare Hippolytus’ accusation against 
the Montanists, of ‘ novelties of fasts, and feasts, 
and meals of parched food and repasts of radishes’ 
(ifar. viii. 12 [c. A.D. 220] ; cf. x. 21, ‘ novel and 
Strang [read fasts’). Thus the differ- 

ence between the Montanists and the Orthodox 
seems to have been that the latter were less strict 
in the custom of fasting, and left more to voluntary 
observance, while the former made a settled prac- 
tice of compulsory xerophagies and half-fasts in 
addition to the complete fast of the ParasJceue 
(Good Frid^), or of Paraskeue and the following 
Sabbath. TertuUian’s treatise shows how bitter 
was the feeling excited by a mere difference of ob- 
servance. 

II. Period of development (a.i). 200-500).-^ 
I. Development after Tertullian. —From the 3rd 
cent, onwards manuals of instruction and worship, 
now conveniently called ‘ Church Orders,’ became 
common, basing their injunctions in most cases on 
supposed Apostolic authority. What before was 
a matter of voluntary or customary observance 
now came under rule. Fasting accordingly was 
more exactly regulated, and the Orthodox became 
stricter than the Montanists, who retained the 
fasting customs mentioned by Tertullian till the 
5th cent. (Sozomen, EE vii. 19). The growth of 
strictness in fasting is especially observsS^le in the 
4th cent.,^ the age of Councils and organization 
made possible by the cessation of persecution. 

2. The Paschal fast was of slow development, 
and even well on in the 4th cent, we find only the 
two days before Easter named as fasts in some 
authorities (Egyp. Ch. Order, 55; Ethiopic Ch. 
Ord. 41 ; Verona Fragments, ed. Hauler, Leipzig, 
1900, p. 116; Test of our Lord^ ii. 18, 20 [«5l 
probably to be dated a.d. 300-350]) ; the fast ends 
at midnight {Test, ii. 12). No other Paschal fast 
is mentioned in these works, and sick people who 
cannot fast on both days are allowed to fast on the 
Saturday only (so also Apost Const, v. 18 [c. A.B. 
375], for which see below). In the above-named 
Church Orders, or at least in their sources, the 


Crucifixion and Kesurrection were commemorated 
on the same day. Epiphanius says that the 
Quartodecimans fasted only one day {Hmr, 1. I-.3 • 
Exp. Fid, 22). But a greater development is found 
in the Older Didascalia (v. 14. 18 [probably 3rd 
cent.]) ; a partial fast with bread, salt, and water 
is enjoined from Monday to Thursday of Holy 
Week, and an absolute fast on Friday and Saturday. 
Dionysius of Alexandria {Ep, ad Basilidem^ can. 1 
[early 3rd cent.]) mentions a Holy Week fast, 
during the six days of which some even ate nothing 
at all ; but he testifies to a diversity of usage, some 
fasting two, some three, some four days, others 
not even one day. There was also a diversity (he 
says) as to the time of ending the fast before 
Pascha [uL ‘ Pentecost* ; hut this seems to an 
error] ; in Home they ended it at cockcrow, else- 
where at nightfall. He mentions the Friday and 
Sabbath (Saturday) as rigorous fasts. 

A forty-days’ fast is not found till the 4th cent., 
and made its way only gradually ; a supposed 
reference in Origen (horn, in Le^. x. 2) is due to 
Bufinus* ‘translation.’ In some countries the 
‘ forty days ’ were observed as a solemn season for 
prayer, without being a fast, as Advent was 
observed in later times in the West; at Nicsea 
thejr are merely mentioned as a well-known space 
of time, before which Synods were held (can. 5) ; 
and in the Test, of our Lord (c. A.D. 360) the people 
are told to keep vigil and to pray in the murch 
then, hut there is no word of lastmg (ii. 8). The 
name of the season was T€<r<raaaKo<rr^, ‘Quadra- 
esima ’ ; at first this means the ‘ fortieth day ’ 
efore Easter, on which the competenteSy or selected 
candidates for baptism, were enrolled (Cyr. Jems. 
Cat, Lecty Introd. 4) ; but soon the name was given 
to the whole season. An exact parallel is to be 
seen in the name ‘Pentecost’ (see above, L 2 (5)}. 
The next stage was that the partial fast before 
Pascha, of varying duration, was called T€(r<rapa- 
Koanfiy irrespective of its exact length. Some 
modems suppose that the name first arose from the 
forty hours^ fast ; others think that it has nothing 
to do with the fast, but only with the period of 
probation of the competentes, though it is not quifce 
clear why this was forty days. For less probable 
reasons, see below. 

The * Festal Letters* of Athanasius show that the forty-days’ 
fast did not develop so soon in Egypt as in Rome (of. also Egyp. 
Oh, Order above). In the first (a.d. 329) he speaks of the fast 
beginning on Monday of Holy Week, and implies that the fasts 
of Moses, Elijah, and Daniel were longer than those of Christians. 
So in the letters for a.d. 382, 333, Haty Week only is mentioned. 
In the intervening years, however, he refers to rttrcntpaKoarrvt 
but only tentatively ; Holy Week is the fast, and so in the letter 
for A.D. 834 ff. In the year 340 (Ep. xii.), writing to Serapion 
of Thmuis from Rome instead of sending a festal letter, he 

g irsuades the people to fast fdl the forty days, as they did in 
ome. In 847 {Ep. xix.) he says that any one who neglects to 
observe the fast of forty days cannot celebrate Easter. Two 
points appear from these Letters : {a) Saturday and Sunday 
were not fast-days (yi. IS ; so a.d. 889 at Milan [Ambrose, de 
Elia et JejuniOy 10] and at Antioch [Chrysostom, horn. xi. in 
Gen, 2]) ; (6) the Holy Week fast ended in Egypt late on the 
evening of Saturday, as in the days of Dionysius (see above). 
Like so many earlier and later writers, Athanasius warns his 
people against making the fast an external matter only (i. 4f.). 

The forty-days’ fast is also mentioned by Euse- 
bius {de Pasch, 6), and in the Canons of Hippolytus 
as we now have them (c. A.D. 320 [?] ; can. xx. [154]), 
The latter prescribe bread and salt and water in 
Holy Week (can. xxii. [195-8]) ; sick persons and 
those who neglect the fast by ignorance of the time 
should fast after Pentecost. The Edessene Canons 
(c. A.D. 350 [?] ; can. 7) are the first to give as the 
reason for the forty-days’ fast that our Lord and 
Moses and Elijah fasted for that period ; at Edessa 
the ‘ forty days’ included all or most of Holy Week 
[so Test, of our Lord, which does not make the 
forty days a fast], and the Passion and Kesurrec- 
tion were apparently commemorated on the same 
day (see above). Another development is the 
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prefixing of the forty-days’ fast to Holy Week, as 
in the Apost. Const, (v, 13, 18, ed. Funk, Didascalia 
ef Const, Apost., Faderborn, 1905) ; in Holy Week, 
bread, salt, herbs, and water only are allowed, and 
the last two days are an absolute fast ifpossible^ 
or, at any rate, the Saturday (see above ; the saving 
clause is an adaptation of the parallel Didascalia 
passage). Holy Week is pre-eminently * the week 
of the fast’ (v. 20). Pseudo-Ignatius (Philipp, 13), 
who is perhaps the author of Apost, Const,, likewise 
makes Holy Week separate from the reaffapaKOffn^, 
as does Chrysostom (horn. xxx. in Gen, 1). The 
Apostolic Canons, which at any rate are from the 
same school, do not mention this point, but make 
the forty days a fast for ail, under penalties (can. 
69 [c. A.D. 400]). The ‘POgrimage of Silvia’ (or 
‘of Etheria’) describes an eight- weeks’ Lent at 
Jerusalem, with forty-one actual days of fasting 
(c. A.D. 385C?]). 

In the 5th cent. Socrates {HE v. 22) says that 
the Paschal fast varied neatly. At Kome three 
successive weeks before Easter were kept, except 
Saturdays and Sundays ; but the accuracy of his 
statement that Saturdays were excepted has been 
doubted. In Illyria and Greece and Alexandria 
they fasted six weeks, which were called reffaapa- 
KOffT’fj, Others began the fast in the 7th week 
before Pascha, and fasted only for three periods 
of five days, and that at intervals, and yet called 
it reffffapa.KooT’fi—s^ fact which greatly surprised the 
historian. The mode of fasting also varied ; some 
abstained from things that had life, others ate fish 
only, others both fish and fowl ; some did not eat 
eggs and fruit ; some ate dry bread only, some not 
even this ; others fasted till the 9th hour and then 
took any kind of food (this applies to the weekly 
fasts ; see below, 3) ; there was no written com- 
mand on the subject. 

Sozomen (jBTJS vii. 19) gives like evidence. In some Churches 
the fast wa« 6 weeks, as in Illyria, the West, Libya, Egypt, 
Palestine ; but 7 weeks in Constantinople and the neighbour- 
hood as far as Phcenicia. In some Churches people^ fasted 3 
alternate weeks during the space of 6 or 7 weeks ; in others 
they fasted continuously for 3 weeks just before Pascha; 
&Contanlsts fasted only for 2 weeks. Earlier in the 6th cent. 
John Oassian remarks on the variety of custom with regard to 
the Lent fast (Coliat, xxi. 24-30, written c. a.d. 420) ; he says 
that, though some kept it for 6 weeks and others for 7 weeks, 
both made only 36 days of fasting [this would depend on 
whether the Saturdays were fast-days or not) ; and the number 
36 was a tithe of the year. The Se-days’ faat^was for all, but 
some devout persons exceeded the number ; the observance of 
Quadragesima was not primitive, and was not originally en- 
joined by canonical rule, but was a matter of gradual growth 
The name was adopted because our Lord, Moses, and Elijah 
fasted for 40 days (cf. Edessene Canons, above), and for other 
reasons. The reference of the name to our Lord’s fast is also 
given by Augustine {de Eoet, Christ, ii. 16 [25]), Ambrose 
fjGToTn. 21), Gregory of Nazianzus (Orat. xl. 30), and Jerome 
lin Is. xvi. 68; in Jon, 8). Socrates {HE ii. 43) 8aj''S that 
Eustathius, the heretical bishop of Sebaste in Armenia, who 
was condemned by the Synod of Gangra (c. a.d. 380), allowed 
the prescribed fasts to be neglected, and recommended fasting 
on Sunday (see also the Synodal letter of Gangra, summarized 
by Hefele, Councils, ii. 827, Eng. tr., Edinb. 1871-96).^ 

During Lent, entertainments, horse-racing, and | 
similar shows were forbidden (see DC A iL 975). 
The Council of Laodicsea (can. 51 [c. A.D. 380]) 
prohibited the keeping of the festivals of martyrs 
in Lent except on Saturday and Sunday ; so (A.D. 
692) the second Trullan (Council (can. 52). Among 
those who wrote on fasting during this period of 
development were James of Nisibis (.f c, 350) and 
Maximus of Turin (t c. 470), both mentioned by 
Gennadius {de ViT, illustr, i. 41); Maximus ^ote 
on the Qus^ragesimal Fast, and also on fasting in 
general, and ‘ that there should he no jesting on a 
fast day.’ Many sermons on fasting are extant, 
by Augustine, Leo the Great, Basil, and others. 

3. Weekly fasts.—We find the Wednesday and 
Friday fasts in the 3rd and following centuries, 
but not as a universal custom till the end of the 
4th. In the 3rd cent, they are mentioned by 
Origan (horn, in Lev. x. 2 ; but in c. Cels, viii. 22, 


‘Paraskeue’ must mean Good Friday and not 
every Friday, for otherwise Wednesday would be 
mentioned with it) and in the Older Didascalia (v. 
14, ed. Funk : ‘ omni tempore ’ seems to mean ‘ ail 
the year round ’), which hints at the reason for the 
fasts on these days, which is explicitly given at 
the beginning of the 4th cent, by Peter I. of Alex- 
andria {Ep. can. 15, really a fragment de Pascha) 
— that Wednesd^ was trie dy of the conspiracy 
of the J ews, and Mday of the (Jrucifixion. Augus- 
tine {Ep. xxxvi., Benedictine ed. [aliter Ixxxvi.] 30 
ad Casulanum) at a later day gives the same 
reason (for another explanation, see Clem. ^ Alex. 
Strom, vii. 22). Eusebius {Vit. Constant, iv. 18) 
tells us that Constantine enjoined on all his subjects 
the observance of Sunday and Friday ; he does not 
mention Wednesday. But these set weekly fasts 
were not universal. In the Test, of our Lord no 
fixed fast-days are prescribed in the week,^ though 
the possibility of a fast-day falling in the week is 
allowed for, in which case the Eucharist is to be 
celebrated then (i. 22) ; for in some countries a 
fast-day was chosen for the Eucharist (Tert. de 
Orat. 19— Wednesda;^ and Friday). The Edessene 
Canons prescribe service on W ednesday and Friday, 
which may imply a fast. Etheria at the end of 
the 4th cent, speaks of the observance of these 
days as fasts, and seems to say that the Eucharist 
was celebrated on them at 3 p.m., except in Lent. 
The Hippolytean Canons mention them as fasts, 
and say that the more devout added other fast- 
days as well (can. xx. [154]). These fasts are 
strictly enjoined in Cyprus towards the end of 
the 4th cent, by Epiphanius {Hcer. Ixv. 6 ; Exp. 
Fid. 22), who says that they were universal, and 
that the fasts of the ‘ stations ’ ended at the hour of 
the Lord’s death, the 9th hour ; also by the Apost, 
Const, (v. 14, 20 incorporating the Didascalia, and 
vii. 23 incorporating the Didache), with the same 
reasons for the choice of the days as we find in 
Peter of Alexandria; and by pseudo-Ignatius 
{Philipp. 13) and the Apost. Canons (can. 69). 

In some cases the fast was prolonged to Satur- 
day ; the phrase was ‘ superponere ’ {itveprlBeadaC), 
or, in Tertullian, ‘contmuare jejunium.’ The 
Council of Elvira in Spain (c. A.D. 305) ordered 
these ‘superpositions’ once a month, except in 
July and August, and not every week (can. 23, 
26) ; though Saturday is not mentioned, that day 
is probably meant, but Hefele {Councils, i, 146) 
takes the phrase to mean an extension of the fast 
till evening. Saturday was often kept as a fast 
in the West, especially at Rome (so expressly 
Augustine, loc. cU,, though his words do not in- 
volve every Saturday in the year). But, in the 
East, Saturday was regarded from the 4th cent.^ as 
a festival commemorating Creation ; and fasting 
on it, except on Easter Even, was strongly con- 
demned (cf. Tertullian above, I. 2 {e) ; so Apost. 
Const. V. 14, 20, vii. 23, viii. 33 ; Apost. Canons, 64 ; 
and, later, the second Trullan Council, a.d. 692, 
which forbids fasting, as was practised at Rome, 
on Saturdays in Lent, can, 55). For this reason 
Saturday as well as Sunday was thenceforward 
regarded as specially suitable for a synaxis, with 
a Eucharist, as in the Test, of our Lord (i 22, cor- 
rected text), the Arabic Didascalia (§ 38), the 
Apost. Const, (ii. 59 by implication), and at the 
Council of Laodicsea (can. 49, 51 [in Lent]) ; and 
in Socrates’ time this custom was universal, except 
at Alexandria and Rome {HE v. 22 ; cf. Sozomen, 
HE vii. 19, who says that it obtained at Constanti- 
nople ; see art. Agape in vol. i. p. 172). That the 
Saturday fast, however, was known in Rome as 
early as the beginning of the 3rd cent, appears 
from a remark of Jerome {Ep. Ixxi. 6 ad Lucin.), 

1 But in the derived AraMe Didascalia {§ 88 [c. a.». 400]) 
Wednesday and Friday are fast-days. 
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who says that Hippolyttis discussed the question 
of the Saturday fast and of a daily reception of 
the Eucharist. 

4. Pre-baptismal fasts.— These are twice pre- 
scribed in the Canons of Hippolytus for the candi- 
dates and others. In one place the length of them 
is not mentioned ; in the other the candidates fast 
on the Friday before Pascha (can. xix. [106, 150-2]). 
With the last provision the corresponding passages 
of the Egyp. Ch. Ord. (§ 45) and the Ethiopic (§ 34) 
agree ; wie Test, of our Lord (ii. 6) says Friday 
and Saturday. In the Apost, Const, (vii. 22) the 
candidate is enjoined to fast beforehand, because 
our Lord fasted after His baptism. The canons of 
the ‘ 4th Council of Carthage^ of A.D. 398 {probably 
a later compilation [Hefele, GouncUs^ ii. 410]) seem 
to speak of a longer fast, but of a partial nature ; 
the candidates must be proved by sCbstinence from 
wine and flesh (can. 85) ; and so Greg. Naz. {Orat, 
xl. 31) advocates fasting, vigils, and other exercises 
as part of the preparation. Cyril of Jerusalem 
(C7af. Lect, iii. 7, xviii. 17 [A.D. 348]) refers to pre- 
baptismal fasting, and says that the conipetentes 
took part in the Paschal fast, the ‘ prolonged fast 
of the Paraskeue.* In the Clementine Becognitions 
(vii. 34, 36, now thought to be of the 4th cent.) a 
fast of at least one day is mentioned, and this must 
be observed expressly with a view to baptism. 
Socrates {HE vh. 17) speaks of a Jew who for pur- 
poses of his own desired baptism from a Novatian 
nishop, being made to fast ‘ for many days.* 

5. The Pentecostal fast — There is some trace 
of a fast either before or after Pentecost ; for ten 
days before the festival, in Philastrius {Hcer, 119) 
and Isidore {de Off. i. 38) ; for a week beginning 
ei^ht days after it, in Apost, Const, v. 20 ; cf. Can, 
Eipp, for sick persons (above, 2), but this shows 
that at the time when that manual was compiled 
the Pentecostal fast was not an ordinary observ- 
ance. Athanasius alludes to a short fast (of a 
day or two [?]) after Pentecost in Apol, de fug. 
6, c, A.D. 358. It probably began only in the 4th 
century. 

6. Special and voluntary fasts.— Corresponding 
to the fast before ordination in NT is a specisd 
fast for bishops after their consecration in the 
Test, of our Lord (i. 22) and the Arabic DidasccUia 
(23, 38). In several of the Church Orders volun- 
tary fasts are recommended to widows and, indeed, 
to all Christians {Test, i, 42 ; Egyp. Ch. Ord. 47 ; 
Ethiop. Ch. Ord. 36 ; Can, Hipp, xx. [155]). The 
bishop, however, according to the second of these, 
ought not to fast except when all the people fast. 
In some places Jan. 1 was in the 4th cent, observed 
as a fast with a view to counteracting the influ- 
ence of heathen New Year’s orgies (Ambrose, Serm. 
ii. *de Kal. Jan.*; Aug. SerTn, cxcviii. 2, Bene- 
dictine ed., *de Kal. Jan.*) ; but Augustine says 
that, if people cannot fast on that day, at least 
they should dine with sobrie^. As monastic com- 
munities grew, from the middle of the 4th cent, 
onwards, special fasts became common in them. 
For monasticism and its discipline, see artt. Asceti- 
cism (Christian), Monasticism (Christian). 

7* Fastib^ before and after Communion. — The 
fast before (Communion corresponds in some measure 
to that before Baptism, but is not mentioned at so 
early a date. It is clear that, if the Agape was 
connected with and preceded the Eucharist (see 
the different views given in art. Agape), the 
latter could not have been received fasting : yet 
the feeling of reverence which dictated fasting 
before Communion would not be offended by the 
previous partaking of a sacred meal like the Agape 
in the same way as it would be offended by the 
partaking of ordinary food. But there is no evi- 
dence of the custom at the time when the Agape 
and the Eucharist were united. 


The first writer who alludes to the custom is Tertullian (od 
ITxor. ii. 6 : ‘ quod secreto ante cibum gustes ’ ; the reference 
is to private reservation of the Eucharist by the Christian wife 
of a heathen husband ; cf. also de Orat, 19) ; but there is no 
bint that it was a novelty in his d&y. The next certain refer- 
ence to the custom is in the 4th cent, when we find the rule 
laid down in the CaTwns of Bippolytui (c&n. xix, £150-2], xxviit 
[205]), in the Test, of our Lord (ii. 20, 25), in the Verona frag- 
ments (Hauler, p. 117), in the Egyp. Oh. Ord. (68), and in the 
Ethiopic Oh. Ord. (44). In some of these passages, but not in 
all, the rule is inverted : the faithful are to receive the Euchar- 
ist before they eat other food. The Can. of JSippol. say that 
no one is to taste anything before receiving tSie mysteries, 
especially on the days of the sacred fast ; the last words show 
that the rule was not absolutely rigorous. 

Though these passages are (probably) of the 4th 
cent., their wording shows that they are derived 
from the common source of these manuals, and 
therefore the rule goes back to the 3rd century. 
Of writers of the 4th cent, who insist on the rule 
may be mentioned BasD (bom. de Jejun. i.), Chry- 
sostom (bom. 27 in 1 Cor, etc.), and Greg. Naz. 
{Orat. xl. 30). The last treats the cnstom as nni- 
versal, though (he remarks) Jesus gave the ‘sacra- 
ment of the Passover* after supper. Augustine 
makes it a Divinely established rule (‘it seemed 
good to the Holy Ghost* — a common formula at 
one time for canonical legislation, from Ac 15^), 
and says that ‘ for the honour of so great a sacra- 
ment the body of the Lord should enter into the 
mouth of a Christian before other foods, for so is 
this custom kept throughout the world,* even 
although the disciples at the Last Supper did not 
receive fasting {Ep. liv. 8, Ben. ad Jantcar, [aliter 
cxviii. 6]). It is clear that in this matter an addi- 
tional reason for fasting besides that of self-disci- 
pline presented itself to the Christian mind, namely, 
reverence for the heavenly gift. 

Later, both in East and West, and among the Separated Orien- 
tals as well as among the Orthodox, the rule became very rigid 
(see, CJouncilsof Bracara,can. 10£a.d. 572], Auxerre, can. 19 
[e. A.D. 680], Toledo £a.d, 646]) ; but even in Augustine’s time the 
rule was not absolute, for the 3rd Oouncil of Carthage (A.n. 397 ; 
can. 29) excuses the fast before Communion on Maundy Thurs- 
day (perhaps the officiating clergy are meant), while saying that 
on other days the * Sacraments of the Altar * must be celebrated 
by none but those who are festing. This exception is attested 
by Augustine (JLoe, dtX but was afterwards taken away by the 
2nd Trullan Oouncil (a.». 692 ; can. 29). Socrates r. 22) 
says that in the 6th cent, the Egyptians near Alexandria and the 
inhabitants of the Thebaid celebrated the Eucharist on Saturdays 
in the evening after having eaten ; perhaps an Agape is meant 
On the other hand, Augustine says that on Maundy Thursday 
there were twoEucharists—one early for those who did not fast 
on that day, and one late for those who did (JSp, liv. 9, Ben.). 
On fast-days the Eucharist was often celebrate at a late hour, 
that the people might remain fasting till then. It is sometimes 
said that there is a trace of this in Tertullian {de Orat. 19X Buti 
he seems to say the contrary— that the Eucharist on * station ’ 
days was not deferred till the afternoon, but that scrupulous 
persons, who thought that by Communion they would break 
their fast, might carry away the holy gi^lJ consume it after 
the fast was over. At the end of the 4th cent. Etheria implies 
that on Wednesday and Friday (the ‘ station * days) the Eucharist 
was celebrated at 3 p. m. , except in Lent. At a later date an ex- 
ception was made to the rule of fasting Communion In the case 
of the sick and of the Viaticum (see Scudamore, NotUiaBuehar- 
istica^, London, 1876, p. 1036; and LCA, L 4186). It wiU be 
remembered that fasting Communion was made easier by the 
common practice of private reservation of the Sacrament (see 
Scudamore, p. 903, and Maclean, Ancient Church Orders^ p. 66, 
for the authorities). The practice is referred to at Caesar- 
augusta (San^ossa) in Spain c, A.n. 380 (can, 8, which forbids 
the communicant to keep the Eucharist by him without con- 
suming it, or perhaps forbids the practice altogether). 

Of a fast after Communion there are some 
slight traces, but not as early as the period now 
under consideration, the first certain reference 
being a law of Charlemame (a.d. 809), which en- 
joined two or three honra fasting after reception. 
This custom was observed by some till the latef 
Middle Ages (Scudamore, p. 808 ; JDGA i, 6641). 

8 . Fastmr of penitents. — Fasting was enjoined 
on those under discipline, as appropriate to their 
penitence {e.g. Cyr. Jerus. Cat. Lect. ii. 9 ; Basil, 
Ep. xlv. 1 ; Socrates, HE v. 19). But it was not 
during this period inflicted as a special penance, 
the first certain instance being the 29th canon of 
the Council of Epaon in Burgundy (A.D. 517), in- 
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Advent fasting soon died out in the West, ana t 
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3. Pentecostal fast.— The Councilof Tours, A. . 
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monks ( can. 17 ). In the 8th, 9th, and 10th 
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Leo III. at Borne, c. A.B. 800, as 
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to the fottr seasons and the fruits of the earth. 
The Conncil of Clovesho (A.B. 747) enjoins the fasts 
of the 4th, 7th, and 10th months, bnt does not 
mention that of the spring, probably because it 
was absorbed in the great Lenten fast. 

The original Ember Days had no reference to 
ordination, but, as seen in the 7th cent. Gelasian 
Sacramentary and in later authorities (though the 
custom mav be earlier [Duchesne, Chr, Wot. 
p. 353]), it became the rule for bishops to ordain 
at these seasons, the fasting thus taking the form 
of a pre-ordination exercise ; and this is the present 
aspect of the Ember Days. Minor orders, how- 
ever, were conferred at any time. The present 
rule in the Boman Catholic and Anglican Churches 
is for ordination to the presbyterate and diaconate 
to be normally confined to these seasons, though 
the bishop has a discretion (see, e.y., the preface to 
the English Ordinal in the Bk. of Com. Pr. and 
the English Canon 31). 

6. Vigils. — These are single fasting days before 

certain saints’ days and other festivals ; but as 
fasts they are purely Western. Originally a 
* Vigil ’ was a night spent in prayer, as often in 
the earlier periods Etheria, Feregrinatio ; 

Pontius, Life of Cyprian, § 16 ; Chrysos., horn, do 
Mart. ii. 668 D ; Socrates, BJS vi. 8). The sub- 
stitution of a fast-day for this * pernoctatio ’ 
probably dates only from the end of the 9th 
century. As Sunday cannot be a fast-day, if the 
day before a festival which has a Vigil be the 
Lord’s day, the fast is kept on the Saturday. 

7. ‘Fasting’ and * abstinence.’— The Boman 
Catholics at the present day make a distinction 
between these. On a day of abstinence, meat is 
forbidden, but there is no restriction on the 
^[uantity of food taken ; on a fast-day the quantity 
is also restricted. The distinction as regards 
England is modern ; in the Anglican Bk. of Com. 
Pr. the two terms are used synonymously. The 
distinction was introduced among the English 
Boman Catholics in 1761, Fridays and Kogation 
Days being days of abstinence. 

8. Fasts at the present day in the West. — The 
Church of England and the Church of Borne 
enumerate as fasts the 40 days of Lent, Ember 
Days, Bogation Days, all Fridays except Christ- 
m^^ Day if it fall on that day of the week, and 
Vigils before certain festivals. Boman Catholics 
in some countries relax the Vigils in favour of a 
stricter observance of Wednesdays and I^idays in 
Lent and Advent. Since the Beformation the 
Church of England, while fixing the fasting days, 
has made no rule as to how they are to be observed, 
leaving this to the individual conscience ; but 
Acts of Parliament of Edward vi. and James i. 
and Proclamations of Elizabeth, vigorously en- 
forced, ordered abstinence from flesh-meat on 
fast-days, and gave the curious reason for the 
injunction that the fish and shipping trades might 
be benefited; also, curiously enough, Saturdays 
are there mentioned as fast-days (see remarkable 
instances of the enforcement of these injunctions 
in MterurgiaAnglicana^ London, 190Si-4, lii. 106 ff., 
cf. i. 248). The Anglican Somily of Fasting (pt. i. ) 
defines fasting as a ‘ withholding of meat, <frink, 
and all natural food from the body,’ and (pt. ii.) 
*a restraint from some kinds of meats and drink ’ ; 
It permits two meals on a fast-day {Hier. Ang.^ iii. 
108). A relic of the pre-baptismal fast is seen in 
the service for the baptism of such as are of riper 
years m the Bk. of Com. Pr., where the candidates 
are to be exhorted to prepare themselves with prayer 
and lasting (1st rubric). Fasting was markedly 
retamed by the Protestant Beformers in Conti- 
nental Europe; and the Fast Day (generally 
Thursday) before the Communion is a well-known 
feature of Scottish Presbyterian custom, observed 


with much rigour by the devout up to recent times. 
See also art. Asceticism (Christian) in vol. ii] 
. 79. In Boman Catholic countries the days 
efore Ash Wednesday, called ‘Carnival’ (’from 
Lat. carnm Uvare, ‘to put away meat,’ or came 
levamen, ‘ solace in the flesh ’) are given to relaxa- 
tion and entertainments. A certain relaxation 
also is permitted in Mid-Lent ; the fourth Sunday 
in Lent, when the Gospel for the day narrates the 
Feeding of the Five Thousand, has long been called 
Dominica Befectionis, or ‘ Befresbment Sunday ’ 
(but in French Mi-Car$me). 

(B) The East. — i. Xhe Orthodox Eastern 
Church. — [a) Lent, the * Fast of the holy and great 
T€(r(rapaKo<r7^/ in popular language capaKocri^, begins 
on the Monday following Quinquagesima, which 
is called ‘the Sunday of cheese fare’ {ij KvpiaKi) 
Tijs rvpipijs ) ; hut meat is not eaten in the preceding 
‘week of cheese fare’ (ij rijs rvpiPTjs or 

rvpo^ayoD). During this week cheese and eggs 
are permitted on Wednesday and Friday as wdl 
as on other days. The Sunday corresponding to 
the Western Sexagesima (that preceding the above 
mentioned ‘ cheese fare ’) is called the ‘ Sunday of 
meat fare’ (ij Kvpia/dj rfis &TOKptca, the Carnival 
being dvoKpia or al dwoKpia) [often aX dirdKpeui] or, 
according to Dowden [p. 84], Apocreos). The 
Greeks do not fast on Saturdays and Sundays in 
Lent, except on Easter Even (Dowden, 84 ; see 
also Shann, Fuchology, Kidderminster, 1891, 
pp. 261-3). — (b) The fast corre^onding to that of 
Pentecost in old times (above II. 5, III. (A) 3) is 
called the ‘ Fast of the Apostles ’ [Peter and Paul], 
and lasts either a week from the morrow of the 
Sunday of All Saints (the octave of Pentecost), 
or till June 29, St. Peter and St. Paul’s Day 
(Shann, 416). — (c) From Aug. 1 to 14 inch is the 
‘Fast of the Mother of God,’ before the festival 
of the Bepose of the Virgin (Aug. 16) ; it perhaps 
once lasted for 40 days {DCA i. 662). — {d) The 
‘Fast of the Nativity of our Lord’ (Advent) 
begins on Nov. 15, and lasts for 40 days up to 
Christmas (Shann, 498). This dates from not 
before the 9th cent. {DOA i. 325), and even then 
was only for monks. Theodore of Balsamon (A.D. 
1200) says that there was in his time only one 
T€(r<rapaKocm^, that before Pascha; the other fasts 
were of 7 days only (ib.). But now Advent is a 
fast of 40 days for all. The Greeks sometimes 
call it the ‘ Fast of St. Philip,* because St. Philip’s 
Day falls on Nov. 14. The name re<r<3ra/m/co<rr?J is 
loosely applied to all the above fasts; cf. II. 2 
above. — {e) Curiously enough, two festivals are 
observed as strict fasts: the Decollation of John 
Baptist (Aug. 29), and Holy Cross Day (Sept. 14) ; 
see Dowden, p. 9I4— (/) Wednesdays and Fridays 
throughout the year are fasting days ; but on the 
day before Ascension Day, oil, wine, and fish are 
allowed (Dowden, 87). 

Of these fasts. Lent, Wednesday, and Friday 
are most obligatory ; Nicolas Bulgaris {Catechism, 
§ 119, ed. Bromage, London, 1893, p. 280) says that 
their observance is one of the five commandments 
of the Church, while he does not so characterize 
the keeping of the other fasts. In the Orthodox 
Confession {ib. note), another commandment of the 
Church is the observance of any fast expressly 
enjoined by the bishop of the diocese. The Ortho- 
dox Chmch combines with its injunctions to fast 
at certain times many warnings 01 the importance 
of fasting not being only external; it should 
lead to prayer and penitence (see, e.g., Duty of 
Parish Priests, iv. 40-47 [Blackmore, Doctrine of 
Russian Ch., Aberdeen, 1845, p. 262 ff.]). These 
warnings are also frequently found in the books of 
the other Eastern Churches, and need not be 
referred to again. (All dates given in this and the 
following sections are according to Old Style.) 
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2. The Armenians.-— See Festivals and Fasts 
(Armenian). 

3. The Monophysites.— (a) The customs of the 
West Syrians or Jacobites are less known to us 
than those of any other Eastern Church. Their 
Advent, or Subdra {Silboro = eua77cXi(r;t<5s), lasts for 
six weeks, as compared with 24 days of the Nes- 
torians (below, ^). — (5) Copts and Abyssmians. — 
The fasts as enjoined in Filothaus’ Catechism of 
the Coptic Church (Eng. tr. ed. Bromage, London, 
1892, p. 42 f.) are: ‘The holy 40 days followed by 
the week of the Passion ’ [they thus exclude Holy 
Week ; see above, II. 2], Wednesday and Friday, 
the fast of Christmas, the tB.^t followina the day 
of Pentecost, the ‘days relating specially to our 
Lady,’ and the three-days’ Mneveh fast. [For the 
three-days’ fast [sic) of the Ninevites in OT, see 
AposL Const, v. 20 j but it is not there mentioned 
as a Christian fast.] In the fast, meat and butter 
are forbidden. Fasts are binding on all except 
‘infants, invalids, women in child-bearing, those 
worn out by captivity or exile, and the like.’ We 
also learn that ordination among the Copts is fol- 
lowed by a 40-days’ fast, and that between a death 
and burial all the near relatives fast (Fowler, 
Christian Egypt, London, 1901, pp. 208, 212). The 
Abyssinian fasts are still stricter. 

4. The Nestorians (known also as East Syrians, 
Assyrians, or Chaldceans) are remarkable as fasting 
more strictly than their own Book of Canon Law, 
or Sunhddhus, requires. They abstain on Sundays 
m the fasting season, though the Suhhddhus forbids 
it because of the Manichseans. In some copies a 
^ying clause says that ‘ a man may fast on Sunday 
if it is not from an evil and Manichaean intention.’ 
The fasts observed by all are : {a) Advent, called 
Subdra, also ‘The Little Fast,’ Dec. 1-24 inch, 
though the Sunhadhus makes this a voluntary fast 
except for monks. (5) Lent, called ‘The Fast’ or 
‘ The Great Fast,’ lasting 50 days, including Sun- 
days. The Sunhadhus mentions 40 days, but the 
Service-book called Khudhra, or ‘ Cycle,’ allows for 
60 days (with the Sundays included). Mid-Lent is 
often marked by some entertainment, but the fast is 
not broken. (c)The ‘Rogation’ {hd*uthd, or ‘sup- 
plication’) of the Ninevites, the three days following 
the 5th Sunday after Epiphany, {d) Every Wed- 
nesday and Friday, not excluding Christmas Day. 

Other fasts, not now universal, are the 15 days 
before ‘ Mart. Mariam ’ (St. Mary, Aug. 15), ob- 
served by many ; the two ‘ Rogations ’ of Mar Zaia 
and of the Virgins, respectively the three days fol- 
lowing the 2na Sunday after Christmas and the 
1st Sunday after Epiphany ; the shdwud (or period 
of seven weeks) of the Apostles (beginning Whit 
Monday ; this is the Pentecostal fast, ending with 
the festival of the Twelve Apostles, or Namardll, 
60 days after Pentecost — thus the Nestorians, by 
‘ the Apostles ’ in this connexion, do not mean St. 
Peter and St. Paul) ; the shdwiVd of Elijah (be- 
ginning 99 days after Pentecost). These two are 


mentioned by the Sunhadhus as voluntary fasts, 
but are now almost, if not quite, obsolete, and 
the Rogations of Mar Zaia and of the Virgins are 
nearly so. In the fast, meat, butter, 
eggs, etc., are prohibited; and the stricter Nes- 
torians, especially those in the Kurdish mountains, 
will not eat, drink, or smoke in Lent 
except on Sundays. In other fasting seasons they 
may eat when they please, as long as t^ey do not 
partake of the forbidden foods. 

Wednesday and Friday fasts in most parts of the 
E. Syrian country only terin in the mommg, and 
end at evensong, so that flesh-meat ®®*®f 

thereafter (for the day begins and ends at sunset, 
and there is some inconsistency m not fastmg after 
sunset on what we shoidd call day befwe) , and 
usually from Easter to Pentecost, butter, and 

eggs may be taken on these days. The usual food 

Ae 4t consists of bread beans, nee <=<>oked 

with walnut or other vegetable 

stuffed with rice and raisms and cooked 

treacle, fruit, raisins, and walnuts. A 

about the end of the fast reflects ® 

of custom in the 4th cent, (see above, 1 • 'p. . , 

now obsolete) is that, if a person do meat 

municate at or about Easter, he is not to eat meat 

for a month ; if he has Va“^“'l)av^ 

Thursday, but not on Easter Even 

then for a fortnight. (For the information 

S”see Sean-Broivne The Ofthoh^^o^t^ 

Most, London, 1892, P. 340 ft.) In 

now among the Greeks (see above, 

is no difficulty about a festival and a falling 

on the same day; « a matter of fact, most of the 

holy days fall oi a Friday, but that day is, never- 

“■fa ” •“iS.tS & 

fast before Oommunion- In p.3’431) 

East Syrian Sunhadhus [Maclean-Bro „ • + ’ 

the clergy who take any part m the Eucharist or 
baptism or ordination must be 
Cf. art. Festivals and Fasts (Christian). 

see X ) CGr , art. 
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FATE.— I. Definition.— T he idea of Fate is 
found only in conditions where some attempt has 
been made to trace all phenomena, and more par- 
ticularly the phenomena of human life, to an ulti- 
mate unity. Fate, indeed, is precisely this unity 


Hindu (J. .Tollv), P- 
Iranian (L. H. GbAY), p. 

Jewish (A. E. SOTYMN), p. 793. 

Muslim (Cakka de P' 

Roman.— See ‘Greek and Romam , - , 
Slayic.-See DEMONS AND Spibcts (Slavic). 

Teutonic.— See Doom, Doom Myths. 


inreTipTidpii as an inevitable necessity controlling 
which all men are subject,, and “ay be either 

rsonified or represented as impersonal. W is a 
nception which prevails wherever the mma oi 
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man is unable to frame the idea of rational neces- 
sity or of a supreme purposive will, and it sur- 
vives so long as either of these, though within 
the field of consciousness, is imperfectly realized. 
Further, men tend to fall back on the idea of Fate 
when, at a higher level of intellectual development, 
they begin to doubt of a rational order, or a rational 
end, in the universe. If any distinction is to be 
drawn between Fate and Destiny, it is simply that 
the latter is but the former regarded as operative 
in particular cases. The idea of Destiny, however, 
does not necessarily preclude the rationality of the 
thing destined ; it merely implies that this ration- 
ality is not perceived. Destiny, in fact, being a 
somewhat indefinite conception, may even connote 
an ethical vocation, and may in that case be applied 
to the end which a higher will sets before a moral 
personality as an ideal to be realized in moral en- 
deavour. 

IL Mistorical Survey,--!, Non -Christian 
religions. — In the course of history. Fate has as- 
sumed various forms. (1) In ^olydcRmonistio re- 
ligions thought is as yet too incoherent to give 
definite shape to the idea. Crude anticipations 
thereof emerge when men begin to reflect upon their 
lot, as, e.g,, in the ‘Life-Dream’ of the American 
Indians, amongst whom, however, the prevailing 
idea is that of dependence upon particular spirits, 
these not being supposed to form a unity. An im- 
portant place is certainly assigned to the Death- 
god, the All-Father, or Great Spirit, but he is not 
figured as Fate, for the simple reason that the con- 
ception of necessity, or even of the necessary order 
of Nature, has not yet dawned upon the mind. 

(2) A closer approximation to the idea of Fate is 
found in religions which recognize the uniformity 
of Nature, more especially as seen in the courses of 
the heavenly bodies, and which develop an astro- 
logy. This stage was reached by the Quichuas and 
the Aztecs, who, having various astrological beliefs, 
began to entertain surmises regarding the opera- 
tion of Fate in human life, and, intei^reting this 
as the will of the gods, sought to get into ri^t re- 
lations therewith, and with its actual decrees, by 
means of magic, oracles, dreams, and haruspica- 
tion.^ Among the Aztecs, in fact, there was a 
special school of astrology, while full credence was 
given to the manifold evil omens which pointed to 
the downfall of their kingdom. 

(3) We meet with the idea of Fate also in re- 
ligions in which the process of Nature forms the 
dominant factor, such as the Egyptian, in which 
the leading motive is the antithesis of life and 
death ; or the Babylonian, which is permeated by 
the thought of the uniformity of Nature, more par- 
ticularly as exemplified in the movement of the 
stars. Yet we must not forget that these religions 
likewise show a high ethical development, however 
incongruous with their naturalistic tendencies this 
may appear. 

(а) In the religion of Egypt, magic papyri are 
regarded as equally effective with good works in 
obviating the penalties of the final judgment. 
The Egyptians speak of Nuter, the Power or 
Deity ; they personify law in the goddess Ma'et, 
who in reality stands for natural order, but has 
also moral attributes ; they find a place for Destiny 
in the Hathors, Shai, and Kennenet ; and, in fact, 
as the system in its entirety, notwithstanding its 
ethical aspects, is dominated by the process of 
Nature, it exemplifies a stage of development in 
which Fate takes the form of natural necessity, as 
may be inferred likewise from the magical arts by 
which souls are to be delivered at the day of judg- 
ment. See, further, Fate (Egyptian) and Ethics 
AND Mokality (Egyptian). 

(б) The Babylonians had a profound sense of the 
august will of the gods, as that which maintained 


not only the order of Nature but also the ordi- 
nances of the State, and in their penitential psalms 
the devout make sorrowful confession of their 
offences against both. Yet we find among them 
so much in the way of exorcism, magic, and astro- 
logy as to make it appear that in their view the 
order of Nature was simply an all-controlling 
Destiny; the stars decide the lot of men. The 
Chaldee astrology, we should note, was still a power 
in Rome. See, further, Fate (Babylonian). 

(c) Similar conditions meet us in China, The 
worship of spirits is there associated with rever- 
ence for natural law, of which, again, civil law is 
simply a particular phase. In the religion of 
ancient China, systematic knowledge of the order 
of Nature — an order believed to emanate from 
Heaven, from the Sovereign Deity — was obstructed 
by the belief in spirits, as appears from the reject 
accorded to soothsaying^ and astrology. Here 
morality really consisted in the dne observance of 
class-precedence, i,e, in the recognition of that 
domestic and civil order which is at the same time 
the order of Nature. To this impersonal Fate 
mankind was fettered. The reform inaugurated 
by Confucius was so far ethical that he laid the 
supreme emphasis upon practical obedience to the 
law, and supported hxs demands by examples culled 
from the history of the ancient empire. But, while 
he is convinced that obedience to the moral law is 
attended with the happiness which is organic to the 
order of Nature, he does not develop tliis view to 
its logical issues. The man who does right should 
have no anxiety regarding the result. 

* If the wise man achieve something:, it is well ; if he achieve 
nothing, it is also well : he ireoognizes Destiny,* * The perfect 
man sees danger, and yet bows to Destiny.' 

Although Confucius sought to limit the sphere 
of sorcery and the belief in spirits, he did not 
identify Destiny with Providence; and, while he 
yields a certain recognition to Providence, he is, 
nevertheless, content to ascertain what the order of 
Nature prescribes; for him Destiny still remains 
the necessity to which he adjusts himself, though 
he does not directly assert that it possesses moral 
attributes. The natural order was recognized still 
more distinctly by Lao-tse, who actually idealized 
it as the metaphysical force that he calls Tao, Tao 
is the source of that economy which is manifested 
both in Nature and in the State. It shows no 
artiality. To it man must yield himself without 
esire, and in it, renouncing all passion, he must 
find peace. Lao-tse takes his stand upon the 
necessity of this self -adjustment. But Tao, not- 
withstanding all its ethical accretions, still remains 
a merely natural power, like Heaven itself. As a 
matter of fact, the ever-growing practice of sooth- 
saying — the feng-shui, or geomancy— shows how 
firmly-rooted was the belief In Fate, in a country 
where men had an inkling, but no concrete know- 
ledge, of the order of Nature, and tried to fathom 
its mysteries hy fantastic expedients of all sorts. 
In reality China is at that stage of development 
where order is felt to be morally determinative; 
but, as this order is essentially a natural order, it 
is neither more nor less than Fate. See, further, 
Fate (Chinese) and Feng-Shui. 

(d) The conception of Fate is found also in the 
Teutonic religion. Though the process of Nature 
is here combined with the ethical process which 
terminates in the Gotterdammerung, the ‘ twilight 
of the gods,’ yet guilt and impermanence— to which 
the gods themselves are subject — operate as a trapc 
doom hanging over the world. The destructive 
elements, viz. the Fenris Wolf, the goddess Hela, 
and the Midgard Serpent, at length gain the upper 
hand, while Odin himself falls swooning from the 
world-ash. The cosmic process, in short, comes to 
its consummation as something destined. From 
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the beginnmg the worms are gnawing at the tree 
Yggdrasil. In the waters of Urd dwell the three 
Norns, daughters of Hela, goddesses of time— past, 
present, and future— -who spin the threads of for- 
tune ; goddesses of Destiny^, who are older than 
Odin. Thus the idea of Fate, especially in its 
tragic form, plays a part in this religion also. The 
moral element is certainly not absent, hut the moral 
process is mainly one of dissolution. It is a moot 
point whether the anticipation of a new world 
under Vali and Vidar belongs to the original 
Teutonic tradition. In any case this religion 
looks upon the transitoriness of Nature and human 
life as the decree of Fate. See Doom, Doom 
Myths (Teutonic), 

(e) The Indo-Germanic peoples of India combined 
Fate and ethics in a somewhat different way. 
Brahmanism and Buddhism are both dominated 
by the doctrine of re-birth — the evil cycle from 
which no one can extricate himself. The JRta of 
the Vedas may be regarded as an analogue of the 
Greek Mo?pa, since the ordered process it denotes 
is by no means thought of jas purely ethical. In 
Brahmanism, it is true, the Atman ) or Brahma 

seems to be something more than Fate. But, on 
the other hand, later Brahmanism possesses an 
emanational doctrine, representing in the Trimurti 
the cycle of generation and dissolution in Nature ; 
while, again, it shows a wide diffusion of the belief 
in blind destiny. Even the caste system is simply 
the malign reflex of the theory of natural necessity, 
as a force which holds all men in its sway, and 
from which none can deliver himself, the fate of 
the individual having been fixed by his birth. 
The system of caste is fostered also by the doctrine 
of re-birth. It is true that this doctrine contains 
the element of retribution, but the exhaustless 
cycle and the interminable suffering of life which 
it involves are, after all, a necessity of Nature, a 
decree of Fate. To wrench oneself free from the 
chain of re-birth is possible only for those who be- 
come absorbed in mystic contemplation and live as 
ascetics, i.e. those who belong to the two higher 
castes. In other words, the conception of Fate 
forms the substructure of Brahmanism in its exo- 
teric form. See, further, Fate (Hindu). 

The same holds good of Buddhism, the basis of 
which is the doctrine of universal suffering in an 
infinite cycle of re-births. In this religion, too, 
the necessary continuity of Nature is represented 
as moral retribution ; nevertheless, it is predomi- 
nantly regarded as an inherent Fate, in which man 
finds nimself enmeshed against his will. Deliver- 
ance is, indeed, possible for those who renounce all 
life, all desire, all finitude, in order that they may 
enter Nirvana ; and the way is open to all. But 
Buddhism in its original form is so closely identified 
with a fatalistic view of the continuity of Nature 
that the deliverance which it proffers involves the 
destruction of personality, the conception of Spirit 
as something which transcends Nature not havmg 
as yet been attained. The latter feature is reflected 
also in the various magical expedients by which 
popular Buddhism seeks to dominate Nature, as 
also by the mechanical formality of the popular 
worship. Exoteric Buddhism, in short, 1® de- 
stitute of any positive spiritual content. 
further, for a somewhat different view. Fate 
(B uddhist). 

(/) Fate plays a considerably less important part 
in the duanstic religion of Persia, but^ it has not 
been altogether eliminated. Though in this re- 
ligion Spirit has won a positive significance, and 
Ahura Mazda ranks as the Supreme Foweij yet 
the latter is opposed by Angra Mainyu, and the 
created world is an amalgam of good and 
benefit and bane. It is believed, indeed, that the 
conflict between the two powers will eventually 


eliminate the evil, and that man’s part in fUg 
campaign is to espouse the cause of Ahura Mazda 
by obeying the laws of Zaratliushtra. ; meanwhile 
however, man is entangled in an evil world, beset 
upon every side by demons, from f hose wileg he 
must guard himself ; and even the Supreme Deitv 
himself, though sure of ultimate victory, ig ^ 
yet wholly free, but physically and spiritnaliv 
circumscribed by the evil spirit, low, as this 
eyil spirit acts without reflexion, and under the 
influence of a blind impulse ofnatare, and as he 
is supported by a whole host of demons, who shed 
abroad darkness and sorrow, tenipttorobhery . 
tyranny, stir up hatred and revenge, and dis 
seminate evils of all kinds, inchiling even the 

unsavouriness of food — men are clearly subject to 
an alien necessity, from which thev may, indeed 
with the help of the law gradually neethemselvea 
by a struggle, but by which t-lieir earthly exist^jj^ 
is heavily trammelled. W e shall hardly err, there 
fore, in saying that in Parsiisin the conceptioji of 
Fate has not been fully transcended, though it ha«3 
certainly fallen into the background, The depend, 
ence of the Supreme Deity upon 


Persian 


as represented in the later -^vesta-even thouo-h 

that dependence be but temporarv- bears an 

ominous resemblance to the idea that tbe 
themselves are subject to hte. That Anma 
Mainyu appears as personal cannot hide from his 

the fact that he and his demonic hosts alihe.ro 

under the control of a blind will, tbs reseip]jy: 
a natural force which acts in opposition » 
highest god and compels him to struggle. Tho 
naturalistic limitations of P™®nure jilsos]jQ^,j^ 
in its fire-worship, and the partial worship n •. , 
to natural deities. Furthermore, Ask, thi 
analogue of the Indian does not 
a purely ethical order. The potent junuence of 
the conception of Fate — an all-controlling 
in human life — in this system of diialhip ^av 
probably be traced in the later theological I 
Zrvan Akarance, or 

apex of the system, a-nfl I™™. Btartincp.' 
point of the dualistic process. Again, ii^ xj® 
fravashi (g.v.), the guardian good man 

we recognize the bSicf that liunian beings ’ 

rounded by friendly and henencentyits, as well 
as by assailants ox evil intent; while tlig pjgjj . 
that the latter can he effectively counteracted . 
oft-repeated prayers opens the door to exorcism 

, mechanical debaseniejit S 


and magic — to that 
religion, in fact, which 
not yet transcended- 
Finally, the various systems of Gnosticigj^ in. 
fluenced by this religion, as also Manicheeisni 
largely pervaded by the conception of Fate : thm 
they regard mankind nature into 

pneumatic, psychic, and hylic groaps, the lot of 
the individual being determined by he extent to 
which the evil principle mteriningles with his 
being. See, further, Fate (Iranian). 

(q) Nor had the religions of tee 
amte outgrown the beBef in Fate. 
brreece, it is true that Homer 
throne of Olympus ; but, as 
some extent liaSle to 
shadowed by Motpa, or 
Destiny is spoken of as 
xTcra), yet it is Motpa who, acting independently of 
Zeus, assigns tbe term of human life, 
ragic poets the idea of Fate to superseded bv 


d Home 
^^gards 
„Jonthe 
to 


ragic poers cne j bv 

hat of a just and beneficent world-order^ 
y Zeus: MoZpa gives P^ace to % They 
uen against tbe tiemper which transgi-ggggj. 

he limits of human Thejealonsy o| 

:ods was repudiated 1^ Pndar “ favour 
dea of retribution. la the h^ds of the 
fate acquires an ethical signincance; the 
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combines with the Erinyes, who punish 
While in Sophocles the distinction between Fate 
and guilt is frequently obscured, and guilt may 
sometimes fasten upon the innocent, yet he also 
expresses the conviction that presumption will be 
visited with stern retribution, and that hardship 
and sorrow may lead to glory. In Greek philos- 
ophy likewise, the trend of which was towards 
monotheism, the Deity is extolled as the supreme 
Idea of the Good, as the supreme Keason, as 
Providence, though we still hear of *AvdyK7j (Neces- 
sity) and Elfji.apfji.iv7} (Fate). In point of fact, 
natural necessity and Providence are not as yet 
sharply distinguished, and, accordingly, the moral 
personality has not attained to complete emanci- 
pation from Nature. Nature, indeed, save where 
it was interpreted by reason from the aesthetic 
standpoint, was always a mystery; and, though 
the Stoics regarded the gods themselves as organs 
of Providence (not altogether free from natural 
necessity), we need hardly wonder that even 
amongst them the occult arts had a place. Nor 
were the Neo-Platonists, notwithstanding their 
tncepivTm 6v (super-existent Being), quite free from 
a natural dualism in their view of matter ; and, 
consequently, they too fell back upon magic and 
theurgy. In a word, Greek thought did not suc- 
ceed in fully harmonizing moral reason and natural 
necessity ; it either identified the two, or admitted 
a residuum of dualism, and, while the conception of 
cosmic unity became more and more clearly formu- 
lated, all the more persistently did some remnant 
of fatalism maintain its ground, asserting itself 
alike in ritual and in moral life. See, further, 
Eumenides. _ 

The belief in Fate survived also in Borne, where 
it assumed a largely practical form, being associ- 
ated with the Fata, or destinies of individuals, 
and with the practice of augury connected there- 
with and developed mainly from Etmscan sources. 
The Fata were primarily concerned with birth and 
death. The later period of Roman history was re- 
markable for its syncretistic tendencies, the city 
becoming a rendezvous for sorcery of aU kinds, 
Chaldaean astrology, Greek oracles, etc. Fortuna 
(riJxi?) was worshipped as the goddess of Destiny, 
as were also the Farcse. The fatum, or lot, of 
the individual or the State was doubtless traced 
back to the gods ; but along with this flourished a 
belief in Fate as an independent power, manifest- 
ing itself in various prognostica, the interpretation 
of which was a craft by itself. Thus there was 
ever the Dira Necessitccs hovering above the life of 
man. See, further, Fate (Greek and Roman). 

(4) One might naturally suppose that the idea 
of Fate would be absent from religions which 
adhere to a supranatural theism, such, e.o., as the 
leading faiths of the Semitic world. This, how- 
ever, is by no means the case. We must not forget 
that in those religions the Divine will, being re- 
garded as absolute sovereignty, really takes the 
form of inevitable necessity. In the last resort 
chance and necessity signify the same thing, viz. 
a necessary force determining human life and not 
as yet fully illuminated by reason. 

(a) So far, therefore, as Judaism holds by the 
absolute, prerogative of God, it fails to exclude 
fatalism. Certainly the God of Judaism is supra- 
natural ; Nature lies within His power ; He assigns 
reward and punishment according to His righteous- 
ness, not according to a necessary law of Nature ; 
He guides His people to a goal fixed by Himself, 
and disciplines them by dealings adjusted to their 
conduct towards Him. But, as this righteous 
regime does not always vindicate itself in the 
actual lot of the people or the individual, there 
emerges a kind of scepticism which, as in the book 
of Ecclesiastes, takes the form of a threnody upon 


the vanity of earthly things. While the book 
certainly declares that God will bring every work 
into jucfgment (Ec it also says that the sons 
of men are snared in an evil time when it falleth 
suddenly upon them (9^=^), and that there is no 
work, or device, or knowledge, or wisdom in the 
grave (9^°). The destiny of man, ending as it does 
in Sheol, is vanity. Here we discern traces of 
fatalism, of resignation to an inevitable necessity. 
Moreover, bearing in mind the Israelite idea of 
God’s peculiar relation to His chosen people, and 
the relentless spirit of the imprecatoiy Fsalms, 
we see that the Israelite view of election implies 
a certain caprice and arbitrariness in the Divine 
nature. The God of Judaism manifests love and 
righteousness to His own people, while He leaves 
the heathen to themselves. Such 'an arbitrary 
choice lies upon the Gentiles like an evil doom, 
which they can do nothing to avert. The idea, 
promulgated by some of the prophets, that the 
Gentiles should come to pay homage to Jahweh 
at Jerusalem, is little more than a religious 
parallel to that of the political supremacy of Rome 
and Juppiter Capitolinus. See, further, Fate 
(Jewish). 

{h) In Muhammadanimn the supremacy of omni- 
potent Will is still more strongly asserted; for, 
though God is represented as compassionate and 
just, yet, in face of every attempt to maintain a 
place for free will, the most rigorously fatalistic 
doctrine of the Divine omnipotence at length won 
the day through the advocacy of the Mutaqallim. 
God being the Creator of all, and indeed, as the 
Mutaqallim hold, creating the world anew every 
moment, all freedom is excluded from the world, 
and man’s only course is submission to the will of 
Allah — Kismet, Kismet differs from Fate only in 
its being referred to an all-powerful Will; all 
human appeal against either is in vain. Man may 
follow the law of Allah, but must, none the less, 
submit to his own destiny ; an absolute determin- 
ism blights all spontaneity of action, leaving room 
at best for fanaticism — a phenomenon o&erved 
also in the ecstatic dancing of the dervishes, whose 
frenzies are attributed to Civine possession. More- 
over, in view of the fact that the new authoritative 
doctrine of the non-created character of the Qur’an, 
the depository of God’s will, proscribes all criticism 
and clogs all freedom, it is easy to see how in Islam 
mankind becomes subject to an absolute necessity 
— even though such necessity is figured as omnipo- 
tent Will — and how, in short, the belief in Destiny 
may still cohere with ethical ideas. The arbitrary 
will of omnipotence and the blind necessity of 
Nature thus come eventually to the same thing— 
the non-moral subjection of mankind to an inevit- 
able necessity. Bee, further, FATE (Muslim). 

2 . Fate and Christianity. — Belief in Fate is 
transcended only when men come to regard them- 
selves as free, as called by the Deity to a respon- 
sible moral life, and when the Deity is regarded as 
ordaining all things in His wisdom and providence, 
to the end that man may enjoy the liberty of the 
children of God in a Kingdom of God, so realizing 
not merely his essential independence of Nature, 
but his actual lordship over it. Fate, in fact, is 
transcended whenever dependence upon God be- 
comes the spring of free action, all things being 
then regarded as necessarily subservient to man’s 
highest interests, and man himself as capable of so 
utilizing them. Such is, ideally at least, the view 
held by Christianity, and, accordingly, Christianity 
repudiates on principle all belief in Fate. The 
Christian religion regards the Supreme Power of 
the world as a rational Will by which all things 
are made to promote the ends of the Kingdom. 
Here omnipotence is not arbitrary, but is one with 
the all-wise Will; nor is necessity blind, but 
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rational, and likewise identical with the all-wise 
Will — the Will which always acts as a moral 
stiinnlus to the freedom of man. Only when free- 
dom and necessity are recognized as being one in 
the Deity is it possible for Destiny to give place to 
Providence; only W’hen man realizes his freedom 
as that which lays upon him the obligation of self- 
determination in the sphere of conduct does he 
cease to resort to the occult arts ; and only as he 
knows that all things can be utilized for the 
highest ends does he hnally break with the idea of 
Fate. These beliefs, however, constitute in essence 
the Christian point of view. 

Nevertheless, it cannot be said that. Christianity 
is even yet entirely^ free from the belief in Fate. 
For one thing, vestiges of the idea have worked 
their way into Christian doctrine; and, again, 
traces of it are actually found in Christian prac- 
tice; while, finally, the Christian world shows a 
recrudescence of certain theories of the universe 
which, avowedly opposed to the Christian view, 
have rehabilitated the belief in Fate in one or 
other of its forms. 

As exemplifying the first of these tendencies we 
shall speak of Origen and Augustine, the two 
greatest thinkers of the Patristic period ; from the 
Mediaeval period we shall cite Aquinas and Duns 
Scotus ; and from Protestantism, Calvin and 
Schleiermacher. 

i. FaU in Christian doctrine, — (1) Patristi^,^ — 
{a) In so far as Origen regards the world as origin- 
ating in a condition where all spiritual beings were 
of the same sort, and believes that, when the fall 
of spirits has reached its term, the world will be 
restored to its primal state, his doctrine is still 
capable of a Christian interpretation, since, in fact, 
mankind is being raised, under Divine tuition, 
from its present sinful condition towards perfec- 
tion. But, as Origen also conceives of this world- 

E rocess as eternally recurrent, he does not get 
eyond the idea of an endless cycle, arid thus still 
retains something of the ancient conception of 
Fate. Again, while he holds that mp may be- 
come one with the Divine Logos in virtue of his 
freedom and his rational nature, thus making 
Christianity the rational and ethical religion, yet 
his view of the Father, as supremely exalted above 
the Logos, and of man’s incapacity for perfect one- 
ness with the Father, practically m^es God a 
super-ethical and metaphysical Being. Nor is 
Origen always consistent in his theory of the rela- 
tion between the Logos and the Father, the Logos 
being sometimes spoken of as a natural and neces- 
sary efidux from <Jod, and sometimes as a product 
of the Divine will ; and, similarly, God is now the 
rational Will which reveals itself in the Logos as 
Love, and now a simple metaphysical Monad, 
which creates the Logos by natural necessity. 
This inconsistency repeats itself in Origen’s view 
of the world: now he accepts dTOKardaraffis, mans 
final unity with God, while, again, this unity is 
ceaselessly ruptured by finite free will — t^e^ irra- 
tional factor m the world. Finally, in Origen s 
theory it is mere metaphysical caprice which ex- 
cludes the creature from perfect unity with God 
and casts him again into the endless cycle of fall 
and restoration — a process which holds him in its 
grasp like inevitable Fate itself. The relap^ into 
sacramental magic with which the early Greek 
Church is sometimes charged is, so far the 
charge is valid, attributable to the fact that that 
Church had not yet fully attained to an ethical 
conception of God. . . 

(6) A similar inconsistency appears in Augmtim, 
He interprets God, on the one hand, ^ a Trinity 
of conscious loving Will, manifesting itself in the 
gratia of the Holy Spirit, but asain, on the other, 
as a self-identical, metaphysically simple Being ; 


in the last resort, indeed, God is an arbitrary Will, 
who, precisely as in the Jewish doctrine, elects 
some out of His mere grace and rejects others. 
Moreover, God works irresistibly in the elect as an 
impersonal gratia ; and, just as these can do noth- 
ing to procure their election, so the reprobate like- 
wise are under an absolute decree, shadowed as if 
by a necessity of Fate, and even children who die 
unbaptized are consigned to perdition. Such views 
present us with unmistakable vestiges of the belief 
in Fate. Further, in Augustine’s differentiation 
of the world from God in virtue of its containing 
an element of negation which did not originate in 
Him, we recognize a remnant of the belief in a 
^wer antagonistic to God ; God is the summum 
Essey the world the minus esse, 

(2) Medimml. — (a) According to^ Aquinas, God 
is purus actus (pure action) and rational substance, 
and the world is the stage upon which this ration- 
ality is revealed. The world stands in a substan- 
tial relation to God, and the Divine reason displays 
itself in the order, the necessary uniformity, of the 
world, which forms a whole just because it contains 
every grade of being, evil itself not excepted. 
Aquinas, indeed, even maintains that God gives 
the world a share in His own goodness, His rational 
existence, though not all in the same degree. Such 
a view seems to leave no room whatever for Fate, 
but, in point of fact, Aquinas traverses it by another 
conception. He holds that the world is difierenti- 
ated from God by its element of negation, which 
involves a decrement of substance. Hence, of 
course, a real union between the human reason 
and God is possible only by a suspension of this 
negation. In order, therefore, that man may be- 
come one with God, Aquinas introduces a super- 
natural communication, by which the finite, the 
natural, the negative, the spontaneous are all an- 
nulled in order to make way for the Divine action, 
as is seen more particularly in the special powers 
attributed to the sacraments -—the channels of 
Divine grace. Here we recognize an element of 
dualistic fatalism. As was to be expected, Aquinas 
makes no mention of Fate, but in this inherent 
imperfection of things— an imperfection capable of 
being removed, though only in part, by a super- 
natural intervention annulling the natural — we 
may discern traces of a negative anti-Diyine power, 
which, as it is not rational, has something in common 
with blind necessity, or Fate. , 

(6) On the other hand, Duns Scotus ptmmQS that 
God is sovereign and free, — subject to no necessity 
whatever,— and that the concrete world does not 
rest upon negation. The perfections of the con- 
crete, in fact, are comprised in God’s essence, m 
the Divine mind and the Divine thoughts, and xn 
these the world can participate. According to 
Duns, God is a self-knowing, self-affirming, inde- 
pendent, and blessed Will, creating the world vol- 
untarily, and admitting It to a share in His perfec- 
tions by His voluntary decree. It is the Divine 
Will alone which determines what kind of perfec- 
tions the world is to receive, and whether it is to 
receive them at all ; or, in other words, the veiv 
existence of the world, the ‘ that of the world, 
depends upon the volition of God. As this Will, 
however, acts by free choice, the existence of the 
world is contingent ; and this is the real cause of 
its imperfection. Now, though Duns proceeds to 
say that God loves the world, and mankind m 
particular, he traces this love to God s self-love, 
mankind being, as has been, indicated, a sharer m 
God’s own perfection. But in Himself God is all- 
sufficient, and the very existence of the world re- 
mains for Him quite as contingent as the pateicular 
character of its structure and orden In His in- 
trinsic essence, therefore, God remains alien to the 
world, as that which is in its nature contingent. 
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It also follows from this that man can apprehend 
the will of God only hy revelation through the 
Church, and must, accordingly, obey the Church’s 
behests. In this contingency of the world we trace 
once more some residual idea of Fate, for the Divine 
decree, while emanating from the free sovereignty 
of God, is, so far as the world is concerned, simply 
a destiny which it must fulfil. That which for 
Aquinas is supernatural necessity and negation is 
for Duns Scotus the arbitrary determination of 
God, and, consequently, the idea of Fate is not 
fully surmounted by either. 

(3) Protestant.^la) The same thing may be said 
in regard to Calvin ; nor, indeed, does either Luther 
or Zwingli differ from him in the matter under dis- 
cussion. It was Calvin, however, who most con- 
sistently developed the fundamental idea, and we 
may therefore take him as representative, more 
especially as his view is shai'ed by some theologians 
at the present day, of whom we may instance 
Kuyper, It is true that, if we fix our attention 
upon Calvin’s teachings regarding the elect — 
namely, that God has chosen them in order that 
they may do His ^yill, that He assures them by His 
Holy Spirit of their election, that the general grace 
of God is at work throughout the world, and that, 
accordingly, secular callings have their rightful 
place in the Kingdom of God, while the Sta,te, as 
also science and art, may likewise subserve His 
glory— it may well seem that everything in the 
nature of Chance or Fate is excluded. But if, on 
the other hand, we bear in mind that, according to 
Calvin, everything is subject to the omnipotent 
Will, and that a certain number of the human race 
are rejected from the outset, simply because God 
willed that they should be sinful and should per- 
sist in their sin, it is plain that the ethical purpose 
of God is subordinate to His arbitrary decree. 
God’s horrihile decretum is thus, so far as the re- 
probate are concerned, neither more nor less than 
a Fate from which there is no escape. As, in fact, 
the Divine decree, once fixed, is carried out with 
absolute necessity, and as no man can do aught to 
procure his own salvation unless he is empowered 
thereto hy God, it is clear that Calvin has so far 
failed to free himself from fatalism. 

(b) Schleie'rmacher attempts to make good this 
defect in the doctrine of election by limiting the 
Divine decree exclusively to the particular time at 
which an individual shall come to participate in 
the Christian salvation. He seeks to show that the 
Divine plan of the world is a unity, and that the 
communion with God which accords with the nature 
of man is so realized in Christianity as to become 
the spring of moral^ conduct. From this it would 
appear that his belief in Providence embraces the 
whole world, and that the entire world-order is 
illumined by the Divine reason. On the other hand, 
Schleiermacher’s idea of God as the absolute un- 
differentiated unity of all opposites, and of the 
world ^ the sphere in which these opposites fall 
apart, implies that the world is not only different 
from God, hut permanently imperfect as well. As 
Schleiermacher has given no definite expression to 
his view of the world’s final purpose, we may fail 
to observe this lacuna in his thought, but, in point 
of fact, his philosophy is still burdened with the 
ancient theory that the world is the realm of nega- 
tion. The more perfect the world becomes, the 
more completely must its opposites disappear, and 
the more nearly must it approximate to the un- 
differentiated unity of God, i.c. cease to be a world 
at all. Further, the order of Nature, as a product 
of Divine omnipotence, stands at the centre of 
Schleiermacher’s system, and it is very doubtfnl 
whether, on his view, the moral order takes pre- 
cedence over the natural order and assimilates 
it, or, on the other hand, the ethical life is not 


as subject to natural law as Nature itself. In 
short, neither the metaphysical conception of God 
as an absolutely simple Being, and of a natural 
uniformity to which all things are subject, nor the 
idea that the world’s imperfections rest upon its 
opposites, is calculated to dispel the suspicion of a 
fatalistic ingredient. Since good and evil, alike in 
a physical and in a moral sense, have both a neces- 
sary place in the world-order, and since the w^orld, 
on account of its difference from God, is doomed 
to permanent imperfection by God Himself, its 
absolute sovereign, the lingering trace of the con- 
ception of Fate in Schleiermacher’s theory is quite 
unmistakable. 

ii. Fate in common life. — It is also obvious that 
vestiges of fatalism are present in the everyday 
life of mankind, as, e.y., (1) in the manifold super- 
stitions handed down from earlier stages of religion 
— observance of days, exorcism, astrology, oracles, 
drawing lots, etc.— as also in the use ox amulets, 
scapulars, images, and miraculous preventives, to 
all of which magic virtues are ascribed. The same 
tendency appears in the idea of ‘ luck ’ as the con- 
dition of success, the underlying thought being that 
one man is a favourite, and another a victim, of 
fortune, whether in play or in more serious matters. 
Such notions are frequently associated with a 
pleasure-seeking and immoral spirit, as in those 
who look for success not to their own efforts but to 
extraneous influences, and are disposed to take 
what comes with resignation. Similarly, many 
decline the moral task of deciding questions for 
themselves, and have recourse to something of the 
nature of an oracle, which will give a decision hy 
mere chance and without any rational connexion 
with the matter in hand ; or, again, they help them- 
selves out of a practical dilemma by referring to some 
contingent natural phenomenon which is Relieved 
to exert a magical influence, but which has no 
ethical imj)ort at all. The power thus supposed to 
help or hinder is represented as working, not by 
rational or moral means, but through the blind 
mechanism of Nature ; while, again, the belief in 
Providence as applied to ordinary life and practice 
frequently exhibits traits that really belong to 
fatalism, 

(2) As another instance of the still surviving in- 
fluence of the belief in Fate we may refer to poetry^ 
and in particular to the draTna, though it is by no 
means only the dramas of Fate strict^ so called 
which exhibit the feature in question. The drama- 
tist who would portray the tangled skein of life is 
at no loss for situations in which a blind destiny, a 
dira necessitas, seems to rule. He sees a human 
being held in bondage by ignorance, and that 
through no fault of his own ; or immured from 
childhood in a narrow or uncongenial sphere, so 
that the wing of spiritual aspiration is lamed from 
the outset. In the drama, again, decisions of the 
gravest import are often brought about hy events 
that seem purely accidental, so that the individu^ 
«omes to feel that he is hut the plaything of an in- 
exorable power. His very ignorance of the larger 
concatenation of things prompts the thought that 
he is in the grasp of a blind destiny. But, even 
when he is aware of this larger concatenation, he 
may still feel compelled to bow before an all-ruling 
necessity, as something actually experienced, and 
it is this iron sway which the dramatic poet often 
makes it his task to bring to light. Such an im- 
minent and inexorable necessity, whose causal rela- 
tions we may so far recognize, though their deeper 
significance remains inscrutable, must likewise fadl 
under the conception of Fate. 

(3) A recrudescence of the conception shows itself 
also in certain recent philosophical ideas. Thus, 
those who find the sole regulative principle of 
things in the mechanism of Nature do not seem 
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very far awajf from the ancient "belief. Herbert 
Spencer, for instance, if we may judge from the 
elucidation of his system, sees the necessary causal 
energy of the Unknowable everywhere in opera- 
tion, and, while he recognizes a progressive move- 
ment in the world as it now is, yet he looks for an 
eventual disinte^ation, thus reading, as it were, 
the inherent destiny of the universe in the merely 
mechanical cycle of becoming and dissolution. 
Mention may also be made of the Darwinian theory, 
in so far as it traces biological phenomena — pro- 
gress as well as degeneration — to merely mechanical 
causes, though the actual progress ought to be 
something more than blind necessity. We may 
also instance J. S. Mill, who discards the idea of a 
- God at once almighty and morally good, and re- 
gards it as most probable that there exists a Supe- 
rior Being whose purposes of good are constantly 
thwarted by a hostile necessity — a theory analo- 
gous to that of Parsiism, though Miirsrepresentation 
of the antagonistic power remains q^uite indefinite. 
Parallels to these views likewise appear in Ger- 
many, c.y. in the ‘Evangelium der armen Seele.^ 
Again, as a result of the present bias of philosophy 
towards psychology, with its consequent repuaia- 
tion of the Ego and the Ego’s independent 
action, and its tendency to explain everything by 
a psychical mechanism, this mechanism itself has 
become a kind of Fate, a necessity brooding over all. 
Finally, if we take as our starting-point the mani- 
fold misery of the world, and survey, from the eudse- 
monistic standpoint, the various forms of evil— 
the transitoriness of all things and the suiFerings 
associated therewith — wecan hardly wonder at the 
rise of a philosophy which emphasizes the irration- 
ality of existence, traces it to the impulse of a blind 
Will, and regards the extinction of this WiU as 
the final task of the race. True as it may be that 
there is, as von Hartmann admits, a relative ration- 
ality and purpose in the world, yet, according to 
the general theory, the world owes its existence to 
the persistent action of an unconscious volition, 
i.e. Chance, or to blind necessary impulse, the 
limits of whose action have not been clearly de- 
fined by von Hartmann, as there is nothing to 
show that the extinguished Will may not re-assert 
itself* In any case it is obvious that this Uncon- 
scious Will, as the source of all things, is simply a 
Fate, a Destiny which cannot be evaded till the 
Will is brought to extinction. Such is the latest 
prevalent theory of the universe. 

III. Analysis, Investigation, and Con- 
clusion. — From the above^ outline we see the 
wide diffusion of the belief in Fate among man- 
kind, and the manifold forms it assumes ; we see 
likewise that vestiges of the belief persist^ even 
where a r^ically different view of the universe 
prevails, and, further, that the idea is^ again in 
various shapes gaining a footing as a kind of re- 
action to the Christian view. Our survey, however, 
also indicates that fatalism takes root wherever 
men regard themselves as subject to an irresistible 
power tibought of as incapable of rational or pur- 
posive action. Whether the all-controlling force is 
figured as immanent or as transcendent, whether it 
is regarded as a mechanical, physical, unconscious 
necessity, or is credited with a volition which, 
though conscious, is absolute and arbitrary in its 
working — ^in every case it is to be recognized as 
inevitable Fate. Fatalism cannot be overcome by 
the assumption of an omnipotent arbitrary Will 
represented as supramundane, any more than by a 
physical pantheism or pan-cosmism ; nor is an anti- 
dote to it found in the ability to grasp the law of 
Causality or the order of Nature, so long, at all 
events, as these are reduced to a mere mechanical 
necessity enclasping us. Many an absurd super- 
stition may doubtless be dissipated by a knowledge 


of the uniformity of Nature ; but, if in the last 
resort this uniformity be construed as an aimless 
necessity enfolding all things, the cramping belief 
in Fate is not eliminated. 

As a matter of fact, the belief can be finally 
extirpated only by the recognition of a rational 
Good Will determining the natural order with 
reference to an end, and harmonizing therewith 
the law of necessary physical causality. It is, of 
course, impossible to trace the purposive relations 
of every ^enomenon in the world, and it might 
therefore appear as if, after all, there were a 
place for Fate in one or other of its forms. Biit 
our inability to trace such a universal purpose in 
detail does not justify us in denying its existence 
— so long as we have adequate grounds for admit- 
ting the presence of an order in the world as a whole. 
Moreover, the assumption of such a world-order 
can be made good only in so far as we abandon the 
empirical view of things, and recognize that the 
world is designed to move from one stage of pro- 
gress to another, and that, in particular, the moral 
world is intended to consummate the process by 
means of individual effort upon a basis of Divme 
action. Considered in this light, every known im- 
perfection in the world will but provide a motive 
for its own removal, while the knowledge of the 
contrast between the ideal and the actual, and the 
consequent perception of defect, furnish an oppor- 
tunity for ameliorative action. The belief in h ate 
wiU, in fact, disappear only as men become^ con- 
vinced that the world has been rationally designed 
by a rational Will, and that it is their task, as 
morally endowed beings— as organs of the Divine 
Will conforming to the plan of Providence— to 
realize that design. 

This brings us, however, face to face with the 
subjective conditions in which the belief in^ Fate 
subsists, and in which, again, its elimination is 
possible. So long as man feels himself simply im- 
potent in relation to Nature, and thinks of himself 
as a mere atom in the universal order, he remains 
subject to Fate, to necessity. So long as he regards 
his position and his lot as something given, to which 
he must adapt himself, he cannot rise above the 
notion of Fate ; nor is any deliverance possible, in 
spite of all attempts to improve his position, so long 
as he is disposed to eudsemonism, and, consequently, 
dependent upon circumstances or upon Nature. 
Eudsemonism, making pleasure the end of life, 
strikes at the springs of moral energy ; it makes 
man the thrall of the things which promise enjoy- 
ment, and which Fate is supposed to bestow or deny. 
The man who, on the other hand, regards it as his 
task to realize a Divinely-ordained moral ideal will 
judge of all things in reference to their possible 
utility for that purpose. For such an one there 
exists no blind destiny, no arbitrary will, to para- 
lyze his energy ; for him all things are ordered by 
God with a view to their subserving his Divinely 
ordained ethical task ; and, just because it is God 
who so orders the world, all thought of an aimless 
destiny or an arbitrary will is done away. For him 
no actual state of affairs is unalterably ordamed, 
but every fresh situation is a ^ call to a higher 
realization of the world’s ethical purpose, for 
which, indeed, the mechanical^ uniformity of 
Nature provides the most effective means. For 
him, too, history acquires a new meaning, its 
larger canvas showing the progress of man to con- 
sist in the fulfilment of his peculiar function, and 
manifesting the sway, not of a blind destiny, but 
of Providence. Nor can the existence of evil falsity 
such a conviction, as the very fact that certain 
things are reckoned evil evinces the potency or the 
religious and moral reason which recognizes the 
idem, this recognition being, in fact, the first step 
towards its practical realization. Evil is, there- 
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fore, no millstone, no incubus of Fate, weighing 
down the mind ; on the contrary, in the very act 
of its being overcome it provides a motive for re- 
newed effort and further progress. Of all religions 
it is Christianity alone which, when rightly inter- 
preted, rings the knell of the belief in Fate. 
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FATE (Babylonian). — By the Babylonians and 
Assyrians the abstract conception of Fate or 
Destiny was never personified as a separate deity, 
whose nature and attributes might be cited as 
evidence in this connexion. But they possessed a 
special word for ‘Fate’ (Mmtu), and it is desirable 
to establish as accurately as possible the senses 
in which the word was used. Apart from such 
direct evidence it is clear that in Bab. thought a 
conception of Fate or Destiny may have existed 
which was not peculiarly associated with the word 
StmtUj or at any rate may not have left its traces 
on the context of extant passages in which the word 
happens to occur. Our inquiry thus falls into two 
main sections. In the first we snail examine the use 
and precise meaning of the word ^mtu, ‘ fate ’ ; in 
the second it will be necessary to inquire whether 
at any period we may legitimately recognize traces 
of a fatalistic conception in Bab. popular beliefs 
or philosophical speculation. The latter inquiry 
will be the longer of the two, as it touches some 
points around which a considerable amount of con- 
trover^ has gathered during recent years. 

X. The word Mmtu, pi, Simdti, derived from the 
verb Mmu, *to establish,’ ‘to detennine,* is the 
feminine of the participle It properly has 

a passive meaning, ‘ established,’ ‘ determmed,’ but 
in a few passages referring to the Mmtu of some 
of the greater gods it is clearly used with an active 
meaning, in the sense of ‘ the act of determining 
the fate or lot.’ ^ From the fact that in its passive 
sense the word is sometimes used as a synonym for 
‘ death,’ it might seem at first sight that death, 
and, consequently, the length of Jife were events 
which were decreed from the beginning. That 
care should be taken before drawing su<m a con- 

1 For references to the principal passages in which the word 
occurs, see F, Delitzsch, Assyr. EWB, Leipzig, 1896, p. 653 ff.; 
and Muss-Amolt, Concise Diet, of the Assyr. Language, Berlin. 
1906, pp. 1052 f., 1066 f . y ^ 

^Sudi an expression, for instance, as Slmatka la Sandn 
sekarha Anum, ^ThySimtu is without rival, thy word is (that oft 
Anu i’ (Creation-series, Tabl. IV. line 4 ; cf. L. W. King, Seven 
TableU of Creation, London, 1901, i. 68 f.), where Slmtu is 
par^leled by sekm (‘ word,' « command '), proves that the former 
could be used with an active meaning. 


elusion is suggested by a very interesting passage 
in the Cylinder- Inscription of Sennacherib, m which 
the premature death of Kudur-Nankhundi, king 
of Exam, is said to have taken place by the com- 
mand of Ashur on a day which was not his Mmtu^ 
or pre-ordained fate.^ From this passage it is clear 
thsJj Mmtu was not an irrevocable destiny, since, at 
any rate in Kudur-Nankhundi’s case, it could be 
overridden by the special decree of Ashur, tiie 
national god of Assyria. By whom then was the 
Mmtu, or ‘fate,’ determmed, which could apparently 
he altered at will by the head of the pantheon ? A 
study of the Bab. mythology enables us to answer 
the question with some degree of confidence. 

In the legends the power of controlling the fates 
or destinies of all the gods, in other words, the 
various departments and sections of the universe, 
was symbolized by the possession of certain magical 
tablets, known as the dupMmdti, or ‘Tablets of 
Fate.’ In the Bab. Creation-legend, when the 
monster Titoat, after the defeat of her consort 
Apsfi, appointed Kingu the leader of her host, she 
gave him the Tablets of Fate and laid them on 
his breast : the Tablets were not merely the symbol 
of authority, but in themselves conferred the power 
to rule. So, too, the first act of Marduk, after the 
conquest of Ti^mat and her host, was to take from 
Kingu the Fate-Tablets, seal them, and place them 
on his own breast.^ It is clear tliat he did this in 
order to acquire the power inherent in the Tablets 
which Kingu had hitherto enjoyed. The magical 
character of the Tablets and the manner in which 
their mere possession conferred supreme power 
upon the holder are well xllnstrated by the legend 
of the storm-god Zfi, which recounts how he stole 
them from their rightful owner, Enlil, the god of 
Nippur.® The privileges their possession conferred 
may be gathered from Zff’s soliloquy when con* 
templating the theft ; 

* I will take the Fate-Tablets of the gods, aud the oiacles of 
all the gods will I direct ; I will establish mj throne and dis- 
pense commands ; I will rule every one of the Spirits of Heaven ! * 

The legend relates how Zft waited for the dawn 
at the entrance of the hall where Enlil dwelt. And, 
while Enlil was pouring ont the clear water for his 
morning ablution, Zff swooped down and seized the 
Fate-Tablets which Enlil had laid aside with his 
diadem and other insignia on the throne beside him. 
Zt made off with the Tablets to Ms inaccessible 
mountain, where he enjoyed the power they con- 
ferred until the Sun-god caught him in his net and 
recovered them for Enlil, 

From these passages in the mythology it is clear 
that the ultimate arbiter of the fates of gods and 
men was the chief of the gods, and that he enjoyed 
Ms power by virtue of the Fate-Tablets wMch he 
possessed. But it is not to be inferred that the 
Fate-Tablets had any independent existence or any 
power apart from their possessor. It is also clear 
that they did not in any sense resemble a Book of 
Fate, for the whole future was not recorded un- 
changeably upon them ; nor have we any evidence 
that the Divine holder of the Tablets recorded his 
decrees upon them from time to time. They appear 
to have been merely magical insignia, which enabled 
the god who held them actively to control and 
mould the course of events. The legends which 
have been recovered concerning them arose at a 
period when the Bab. pantheon was already in ex- 
istence, and the owner of the Tablets, and hence 
the ultimate arbiter of Fate, was the head of the 
pantheon. Originally this god was Enlil of Nippur, 
who retains his early privilege in the legend of Zff ; 
with the rise of Babylon to power Marduk usurps 

1 The phrase is ina Id StmtiSu ; cf. Bawlinson, WAI L 
(1861) pi. 41, coL r. line 2. 

2 Cf, King, op, eit. i. 20 f. and 74 f. 

s Cf. E. J. H rper, BeitrdgezurAssyriologie, ii. (Leip 2 %, 1894) 
409 ff., 467 ff. 
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the attributes of Enlil, and in the Creation-series 
in its present form we are told how he became 
possessed of the Fate-Tablets. In Assyria, on the 
other hand, Ashur, the national god, inherited in 
turn the attributes of the supreme Bab. deity — 
among them the most important being the power 
to decree fate. 

2. From an examination of the uses of the word 
MmtUi and of the legends which refer to the Fate- 
Tablets, it would seem that, at any rate in popular 
belief, the fates, both of the universe and of in- 
dividual gods and men, were not believed to have 
been fixed from the beginning, but were pictured 
as in hourly process of development under the 
personal supervision of the supreme deity. It 
remains to inquire whether, apart from these 
legends and beliefs, we may trace evidence that 
the Babylonians of any period conceived of Fate 
as an impersonal and inexorable law. To answer 
this question it will be necessary to refer briefly 
to one aspect, the so-called ‘ Astral Theory,* of the 
Bab, religion, which was elaborated in Germany 
a few years ago and still retains a considerable 
following in that country. For imholders of the 
theory claim that belief in a fixed Fate or Destiny, 
both of the universe and of the individual, did 
enter largely into Bab. thought of all periods, in- 
cluding even the pre-historic age. 

Perhaps the most characteristic feature of the theory is that, 
according to the Bab. conception of the universe, everything 
on earth was a copy of a heavenly prototype. It is well estab- 
lished that the Babylonians, like the Hebrews, conceived the 
universe as consisting of three parts — the heaven above, the 
earth beneath, and the waters under the ^rth. Winckler, the 
chief exponent of the astral theory, and his followers elaborate 
this conception of the universe, and would trace in the three- 
fold division of the heavens a parallel to the earth.^ Thus they 
would divide the universe, according to their view of Bah. 
beliefs, into a heavenly and an earthly world, the latter’s three 
divisions (the heaven being confined to the air or atmosphere 
immediately above the earth) corresponding to the northern 
heaven, the zodiac, and the southern heaven. The important 
point to note is that in these threefold subdivisions the zodiac 
and the earth occupy the second place and correspond to one 
another. Thus the movements of the sun, the moon, and the 
five great planets (which are visible to the naked eye) through 
the ecliptic constellations were held to have a peculiar connexion 
with events on earth. It is a fact that in the later Bab. period 
the greater gods were identified with the planets and the lesser 
gods with the fixed stars, each god having his special house or 
star in heaven in addition to his temple on earth. By an^ogy 
the astral theory assumes that everything on earth had its 
equivalent in heaven, lands and cities in addition to temples all 
having their cosmic counterparts. The movements of the stars 
were, according to the theory, related to events on earth much 
as a moving object seen in a mirror is related to its reflexiom 
Their movements were the cause of events on earth ; but ^e 
movements themselves were not the arbitrary acts of inde- 
pendent deities. They took place in accordance with a cosmic 
law of harmony* inherent in the universe, and ordamed from the 
beginning of creation. For a further mystical conception w 
ascribed by the astral mythologists to the Babylonians: that, 
as the part may be held to correspond in essence to the whole, 
so any single phenomenon of the universe was believed to reflect 
ipjie course of the world-cycle, for 


the whole in miniature. ^ i - ■ 

example, was reflected in the struggle of the dual powers of 
Nature, in light and darkness, in summer and winter, m cold 
and heat. Moreover, as the succession of day and night may 
be held to correspond to the changes of the seasons, so the 
year Itself corresponded to greater cycles of time, consisting, on 
the one hand, in ages of the world during the historic penod, 
and, on the other, in aeons of the world-cycle. Thus, accordmg 
to these mystical doctrines, which are ascnbed hy the upholders 
of the astral theory to Babylonians of aH periods, every occur- 
rence in both the h^venly and the earthly halves of the universe 
may he said to have taken place in obedience to the symmetrical 

hat inexorable laws of Fate or Destiny. 

It would be out of place in the present article to 
do more than indicate briefly the false assumptions 
on which this theory rests. ^ Most theories of mter- 
pretation have some historical basis to rest upon, 
and in making generalizations of this magnitude it 
is usual to support them by reference to texts of 
ascertained date. It is characteristic of the repr^ 
sentatives of the astral school to do without such 
aids. Since the inscriptions which have actually 
been recovered do not in themselves furnish the 
necessary support for their thesis, they plant the 
roots of them theory in a purely imaginary age 


where evidence for or against it is ex hypotkm 
lacking. Thus the oldest monuments that have 
been recovered upon Bab. sites are not regarded 
by them as relics of the early stages of Bah. culture. 

It is assumed that in the periods behind them there 
existed a most elaborate and highly developed civil- 
ization, described as pre-historic and lying back in 
the darkness beyond the earliest existing records. 

In the total absence of material evidence it is no 
difficult task to paint this age in colours which are 
shared by no other early or primitive race in the 
world’s history. It is assumed that war and vio- 
lence had no existence in this pre-historic time. 
Intellect dominated and controlled the passions of 
this primeval hut highly gifted people, and, in par- 
ticular, one form of intenectual conception, based 
on a scientific knowledge of astronomy. It is 
postulated that a purely astronomical theory or 
conception of the universe lay at the root of their 
civilization and governed their whole thought and 
conduct; and this was no secret teaching of a 
priesthood, but a universally held belief which per- 
meated every branch of the national and indivmual 
life. These doctrines in their perfect state perished 
with the other relics of their supposed pre-historic 
inventors. But they were inherited by the Semitic 
immigrants into Babylonia ; and, though employed 
by them in altered and corrupted forms, have, it 
is said, left their traces in the cuneiform inscrip- 
tions. In this way the astral my thologist attempts 
to explain the unsatisfactory character of his evi- 
dence, from which he claims to be able to recon- 
struct the original beliefs in their entirety. So in- 
volved are they in the conception of an inexorable 
Fate or Destiny of the universe that, according 
to the upholders of the astral theo^, the earliest 
Babylonians claimed to be in a position to foretell 
the future in its broader aspects. For it is asserted 
that they believed themselves able, by a mystical 
application of a remarkably accurate knowledge 
of astronomy, not only to disclose the origin of the 
world from its birth, but also to foretell its renewal 
in future mons. 

To find evidence for their theory the astral my- 
thologista are naturally obliged to rely on texts 
which have come down to us from the historic 
period. Assuming the close correspondence be- 
tween the zodiac and the earth in early Bab. 
thought (an assumption to which reference has 
already been made), it is argued that the Baby- 
lonians divided the course of the world’s history 
into Ages according to the particular sign of the 
zodiac in which the sun stood each year at the 
vernal equinox. This is a most vital point of the 
theory, and it postulates on the paxt of the early 
Babylonians a highly accurate knowledge of as- 
tronomy ; it assumes a knowledge on their part of 
the precession of the equinoxes, which could be 
based only on a very rigid system of astronomical 
observation and record. The course of Bab. history, 
from the pre-historic period onwards, was thus 
divided, according to the theory, into three Ages 
—those of the Twins, the Bull, and the Ram— ac- 
cording to the sign of the zodiac in which the sun 
stood at the vernal equinox. Certain myths are 
supposed to have characterized each of these Ages, 
not only affecting religious beliefs, but so impreg- 
nating Bab. thought that they even influenced his- 
torical writings. As the sun at the vernal equinox 
gradually progressed through the great ecliptic 
constellations, so, according to the theory, the his- 
tory of the world was believed to be evolved in 
harmony with its course, and the pre-ordained Fate 
of the universe was slowly unrolled. ^ 

It will he unnecessary to point out m detail the 
arbitrary and fanciful system of interpretation 
, which the astral mythologist is forced to apply to 
1 his texts in order to make them fit his theory. It 
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will suffice to summarize the damaging criticism 
which the theory has sustained at the hands of an 
astronomer/ by which its supposed astronomical 
basis has been completely demolished. In the first 
place, it may be noted that there is no evidence 
that even the later Babylonians had a sufficiently 
accurate system of measuring the heavens to enable 
them to arrive at a knowledge of the precession of 
the e<iuinoxes. But in complete independence of 
this fact, and assuming such a knowledge on the 
part of the Babylonians of all ages, Kugler has 
shown that the inferences elaborated from the 
assumption by Winckler and his school do not 
follow. It is well known that the different ecliptic 
constellations which make up the signs of the 
zodiac do not each occupy thirty degrees of the 
ecliptic, but that some are longer and some shorter. 
Also the constellations of the Bab. astronomers 
during the late periods do not completely coincide 
with ours. For instance, the most eastern star of 
our constellation Virgo was counted by the Baby- 
lonians of the Arsacid era as belonging to the next 
ecliptic constellation, Leo, since it was known as 
* the hind foot of the lion.^ But, fortunately for 
our purpose, not much doubt can exist as to the 
eastern limit of the Twins and the western limit of 
the Bam, which mark the beginning and end of 
the three World- Ages of the astral m^thologists ; 
for the two bright stars. Castor and Pollux, from 
which the Twins receive their name, were un- 
doubtedly reckoned in that constellation by the 
Babylonians, and the easternmost star of our con- 
stellation of the Fishes (a Piscium) was probably 
well beyond the Bab. constellation of the Bam. 
Working on this assumption, and assigning thirty 
degrees to each of the tnree intervening constella- 
tions, Kugler has calculated the years in which the 
sun entered these signs of the zodiac at the vernal 
equinox. He is consequently able to state accur- 
ately the years in which WincklePs World- Ages 
would have begun and ended, and Ms figures 
entirely dispose of all Winckler’s claims to an 
astronomical basis for his astral system. The Age 
of the Twins, instead of ending, as Winckler and 
his followers hold, about 2800 B.C., really ended in 
the year 4383 B.c. Thus the Age of the Bull began 
fifteen hundred years before the birth of Sargon i., 
who is supposed to have inaugurated its beginning, 
and it ended considerably before the birth of gam- i 
murahi, under whom, we are told, the Bull-Age 
motifs were princmally developed. Moreover, from 
the time of the 1st dynasty of Babylon onwards, 
down to the year 81 B.C., that is to say, during the 
whole course of her history, Babylon was really 
living in the Age of the Bam, not in that of the 
Bull. In short, all the motifs and myths which 
have been so confidently and with such ingenuity 
connected by the astral my thologists with the Bull 
sign of the zodiac, ought really to have been con- 
nected with the Bam. But even the astral nwth- 
ologists admit that there is not a trace of a Bam 
7mtif in the Bab. mythology.® Granting all 

1 See F. X. Kugler, Im Bmnhrm Babels^ Munster, 1910. Of. 
also 0. Bezold, * Astronomie Himmelsschau und Astridlehre bei 
den Babyloniem’ (Sitzungsberichte der ItetidUitberger Akad&mU 
der Wissengckaftmt 1911, Abh. 2). For a scienwfic survey of 
the astronomical knowledge of the Babylonians, see especi- 
ally Bugler's Stemhunde und SUmdimst in Babel, Munster, 
1907-1912 ; and of. also his Die habylonisehe Mondtechnung. 
Freiburg im Br. 1900. and Ernst Weidner, BeUrdge zur bahy^ 
hnischen Astronomie(^ BeitrdgezurAssynolcgieMiU 4, Leipadg, 
1911), Jastrow's IHe Relmion Babylmiem und Aseynens, n. 
415-748 (Giessen, 1909-1911), contains a detcdled description of 
much of the astrological maberiaL 

2 Accordtog to Winckler’s system, the Age of the Earn did 
not start till about the 8th cent. B.O., being inaugurated by a 
fresh revision of the calendar under Kabonassar. But no 
amount of ingenuity can discover material for a B&m motif at 
Babylon. The nearest approach to one is found in the Libyan 
desert : Jupiter Ammon is represented with the head of a ram, 
and he is assumed to have been identical in his nature with 
Marduk. Thu# the new reckoning is supposed to have passed 


WincklePs assumptions with regard to the astro- 
nomical knowledge of the Babylonians, the theory 
is found not to stand investigation : his astronomy 
is at fault, and his three astrological World- Ages 
do not really correspond with his periods of histoxy. 
It follows that the Babylonians did not divide the 
history of the world into astral Ages, and all 
grounds for the further assumption as to their con- 
ception at an early period of a world-cycle, evolved 
through a succession of mons, in accordance with 
an inexorable Fate or Destiny, are thus removed. 

It remains to inquire whether in the later periods 
of Babylonian history we may not recognize a fatal- 
istic conception in priestly, as opposed to popular, 
belief. The evidence of Diodorus, Philo of Alex- 
andria, and other writers may certainly be cited in 
favour of ascribing to the later Chaldsean priest- 
hood the teaching of a religious and cosmic system 
closely associated with the idea of an impersonal 
Fate or Destiny. But their evidence is certainly not 
applicable to any period earlier than the Selencid 
era, where it is impossible to separate the nucleus 
of native tradition from the essentially difierent 
form it assumed under Hellenic infiuence. It is 
certain that the gradual advance in the Babylonian 
knowledge of astronomy from the 8th cent, B.c, 
onwards prepared the way, in the Achiemenian 
period, for the recognition of law in the heavens as 
opposed to the earlier conception of a universe 
under the arbitrary rule of personal deities swayed 
by human passions. But it is doubtful whether 
the Babylonian astrologers themselves ever evolved 
a conception of Destiny, as existing apart from tfm 
gods, except under the direct innuence of Greek 
speculation. 

To sum up the results of our inquiry ; it is prob- 
able that at no period much earher than the 
Seleucid era had the Babylonians any conception 
of Fate or Destiny as a blind, impersonal, and in- 
exorable law, whether as applied to the universe 
or to the individual. In their belief the fate, 
whether of a man or of a country ('which was usu- 
ally the limit of their speculation), was not irre- 
vocably fixed, but was in continual prcMjess of 
development, under the supervision of the most 
powerful deity kno'wn to them at the time. In the 
earliest period the city-god was for his worshippers 
the unchallenged arbiter of fate; but, with the 
growth of a federation of cities and the accom- 
panying development of a pantheon, his place was 
naturally taken by the head of the pantheon— at 
first Eniil of Nippur, but afterwards Marduk of 
I Babylon ; and in Assyria, Ashur, the national gmi. 

I Before the Hellenistic period, Fate was never dis- 
sociated in Babylonian belief from the personal 
direction of the gods, and, when once it had been 
decreed, it was still capable, in extreme and excep- 
tional cases, of modification. 

LrrxRATu&B.— For collections of passages from the inscrip- 
tions in which the Bah. word for *mte ’ occnrs, see the refer- 
ences dted on p. 778*, n. 1; and for passage bearing on the sub- 
ject in the Bab. mythology, see p, 778*», notes 2 and 8. The best 
and most detailed criticism of the so-called * astral theory’ of 
the Babylonian religion is Killer’s Im J^nnknis ; and 
for scientific information on Bab, knowledge of astronomy, see 
the other works cited on p. 780*, n. 1, 

Leonard W, King. 

FATE (Buddhist).— To Oriental thought in 
general, and more especially to a mind trained in 
Buddhist doctrine and possessed by the teaching 
and preconceptions of Buddhist ethics, the idea of 
Destiny or Fate presents itself in an entirely 
different aspect from that to which Greek mytho- 
logy or philosophy has given currency in the West, 
over to Egypt, while Babylon remained tmaffeeted and con- 
tinued to enjoy ‘Bull motifsJ The only explanation pnt for- 
ward is that the Age of the IRam began at a time when the 
power of Babylon was on the decline. This example of con- 
structive theorizing is quite typical of the ease with which fee 
astral mytholc^isfc is capable of clearing the most stupendouf 
obstacles. 
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‘ Fate,’ in the sense of an external compelling 
power, with universal sway and irresistible decrees, 
is a conception entirely alien to the fundamental 
principles of either of the great schools of Buddhist 
thought, and is opposed to the exhortations to per- 
sonal effort and strife in order to win salvation 
which in the sacred books the Master is constantly 
represented as uttering. The disciple of the Hina- 
yana works out his own deliverance by his own 
unaided toil and self-discipline ; and, as none can 
help, so none can hinder in the great task. The 
kindlier and more liberal creed of the Mahayana 
puts at the disposal of the seeker after truth and 
rest supernatural and effective aid, whereby his 
feeble endeavours may be seconded and supported, 
and brought to certain fruition. In either case the 
issue of life depends ultimately upon the individual, 
the determining factor being his own will and moral 
purpose, and neither is the result foreordained nor 
is he himself the plaything or helpless victim of an 
omnipotent force wnich he can neither influence 
nor resist. 

The place which Fate or Destiny occupies in the 
systems of Greek and European philosophy and 
theology is in the East taken by karma (a.v.). 
Karma, however, implying action with all its 
results or ‘ fruits,’ so far from being an extraneous 
and all-compelling force which exercises over the 
course of human life an irresponsible control that 
cannot be gainsaid or resisted, is the self-caused 
and internal constraint of the deeds of the in- 
dividual in his transient existences upon earth. 
He is himself his own fate, in that he receives now 
the due and deserved recompense for what he has 
himself done, be it good or evil. And his life 
proceeds, not on lines determined for him from 
above or from without, but on lines which he has 
himself marked out and continues to mark out 
with irrevocable certainty and exactness, as long 
as a life of fruitful activity is prolonged. Only 
when his actions cease to bear * fruit ’ is the con- 
trol broken, the power of karma rendered in- 
eflective, and he himself set free. Between the 
conception of ‘ Fate,’ therefore, as defined in the 
teaching of Greece and the West, and its Buddhist | 
and Eastern counterpart, there is a profound dif- 
ference as well as a substantial likeness. In both 
the power is absolute, dominant, and irresistible ; 
its movement can neither be stayed nor turned 
aside. In the former, however, man has nothing 
to say to it ; he can only bow his head and submit. 
Fate regulates the course and issue of all, and man 
can only make the best of his own hard case. 
According to the scheme of thought of the East, 
man orders his own destiny. Once determined, it 
is in each part and at each moment as rigorous and 
unbending as the most absolute pronouncement of 
the Fates. What is done cannot be undone ; the 
effect remains, and must be realized in the form of 
reward or suffering in his own personal experience 
and life. He may, however, or rather he must, by 
his own actions and conduct determme what his 
future shall be. Its course and conditions are 
entirely laid down by himself. When these 
been, as it were, prescribed, they have passed be- 
yond his control and are unalterable and irrevoc- 
able. But the future is in his own hands. At 
each moment by his deeds he is shaping his own 
destiny. The moulding thereof for good or for evil 
rests entirely with himself. He ordains and directs 
his own fate, which is then inexorable and selt- 
operative. All his life long he is under the 
dominion of harma, and cannot escape from its 

^ In a wider cosmical sense it may be said that 
the conception of Fate prevailed in Buddhism, 
inasmuch as Buddhist doctrine took over from 
Hinduism the conception of world-cycles, succeed- 


ing one another as the acts of an indefinitely pro- 
longed drama of birth, florescence, decay, and 
death (cf. Ages of the World [Buddhist]). 
From the Buddhist point of view, each cycle was 
characterized by the renewed preaching of the true 
doctrine, which was more or less widely accepted 
amongst men, ran its course, and then fell into 
neglect with the increasing prevalence of unbelief 
and wickedness, and finally disappeared. In each 
cycle a Buddha is born, who gains for himself 
illumination and perfect knowledge of the truth, 
which he then proclaims to the world. But the 
truth prevails only for a limited period, and is 
succeeded again by times of ignorance and dark- 
ness, dispelled in their turn by a fresh revelation. 
Thus Gautama, the Buddha of this age, has been 
preceded by an indefinite number of earlier 
Buddhas, who in succession taught the Law.^ He 
himself prophesied of the end of the present cycle, 
which would be accompanied by the total disap- 

E earance of all knowledge of the truth ; thereafter 
laitreya, the Buddha of the coming age, would 
appear upon the earth, would attain to perfect 
insight and wisdom, and in due time would restore 
the true doctrine to mankind.^ 

The series of world-cycles, therefore, is in- 
dependent of human will and endeavour, and so 
far corresponds to a conception of Fate, relentless 
and almost mechanical, with supreme and absolute 
control of the destinies of all, moving forward 
resistlessly to a predetermined end. The doctrine, 
however, is purely cosmical, and does not concern 
itself with the career or fate of the individual, 
except in so far as the latter may chance to have 
been bom at an age propitious or otherwise for 
attending to the preaching of a Buddha. This last 
event, of course, the time and place of his birth 
within the cycle, like all the other circumstances 
and conditions of his life, is controlled by karma. 
His existence is comprised, as it were, within the 
world-scheme, as an item or element in its progress. 
But it contributes nothing to its determination, 
and cannot affect its course. The revolution of the 
ages, the rise and fall of the true teaching, the 
destruction and resuscitation of the universe, repeat 
themselves within assigned and unalterable limits, 
without cessation, and apparently without con- 
ceived or conceivable beginning or end. 

It would appear, therefore, that from the Bud- 
dhist point of view Destiny or Fate, as it affects 
the individual, is practically equivalent to a theory 
of strict and determinate causation, the merit or 
demerit of his own actions resulting in a propor- 
tionate increase of freedom and^ happiness, or 
involving him in renewed tribulation and punish- 
ment. Moreover, both of the great schools, the 
MahS-yana and the Hinayana, taught the possi- 
bility of deliverance or redemption from the power 
of karma, in the attainment of nirvaTUt, the state 
in which actions are performed without desire or 
‘ clinging,’ and therefore do not entail any result- 
ant consequences which must be worked out in a 
renewed existence. In practice, especially m the 
Mahayana, nirvaria came to be equivalent to para- 
dise or heaven; but it was originally attamable 
and attained here upon earth during the mundane 
life. And the broad difference between the doc- 
trines of the two schools consisted in this, that in 
the endeavour to reach the goal, and to secure 
final release, the adherent of the Hinayana found 
himself dependent upon his own unaided exertions ; 


1 Eighty-one of these, for exam^e, are 

SukMvatl-vyuha 3, beginning with Bipanhara, ^ ® 

T>ast in an innumerable and more than innumerable, enorcMus, 

Sf4a“uTaSrand incomprehensible Efee- 

where predecessors of Bip^kara are 

GaSai^ is said to have * received recognition from twenby-four 

of these. _ 

2 See art. Buddha, vol. li. p. 885 
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no external aid was either available or possible, and 
in the most absolute sense of the term he must 
work out his own salvation. The Mahayana, on 
the contrary, conceived of a hierarchy of super- 
natural beings, the BodhisctUvas who were 

ever willing and able to bring help in the strife ; by 
whose aid man might rise, when his own strength 
would fail. The entire cycle, however, of human 
existence, thus regulated in each individual in- 
stance by harrfutj was carried out and completed 
within the larger cosmical cycle, in which karma 
had no meaning or place. The latter proceeded in 
a fixed and determined order, through aeons upon 
seons of time. It represented, upon the broadest 
possible scale, the Buddhist or rather Indian con- 
ception of a mechanical and all-controlling Destiny, 
to which the entire universe was subject, alike in 
its origin, its progress, and its dissolution. 

LiTBRATrrRB, — For the general literature, see art. Karma. Cf. 
Dhamma-Sa'AgaxLh iii. 1, tr. 0, A. F. Rhys Davids, in Buddhist 
Psychology, London, 1900, pp. 123-165; Ahhidhammattha- 
Saiigaha^ v. 8, tr. Shwe Zan Aung, Compendium of Philosophy, 
London, 1910, p. 143 ff. ; H. C. Warren, Buddhism in Trans- 
lations, Cambridge, Mass., 1896, pp. 216-221, 226-233, 481-486 ; 
D. T. Suzuki, OvlHnes of Mahay ana Buddhism, London, 1907, 

P* A. S. Geden. 


FATE (Celtic). — As among all imaginative and 
superstitious peoples, the belief in Destiny was 
strong among the Gaels. The whole of life was 
regarded by them as encompassed and ruled by 
an over-mastering Fate, from which there was 
no possibility of escape. In the older literature 
we find constant expression given to this belief. 

‘If it be here that I^ am fated to die, I have no power to 
shun it,' says Diarmaid in the tale of the ‘ Pursuit of Diarmaid 
and Grdinne.' * It is profitless to fly from death ; and, though 
I should avoid the battle, flight never yet saved a wretch,’ 
says Congal before the fatal battle of Magh Rath (ed. 
O’Donovan, Irish Arch. Soc., Dublin, 1842). ‘There are three 
periods of time that cannot be avoided— the hour of death, 
the hour of birth, and the hour of conception * (i&.). In an old 
poem attributed to St. Oolumba we get the same idea of the 
fixity of Fate : 

‘ When once the fixed period of death arrives, 

There is no fortress which can resist it ; . . . 

But the fortunate in life are protected 
Even in the fore-front of a battle . . . 

Whatever God has destined for a man 
He leaves not the world until he meet it ’ 

(ed. O’Donovan. Miscel Celtic Soc., Dublin, 1846). 

In like manner, the Gaulish tribe of the Cadurci, when re- 
duced to extremity by Caesar, thought that what was happening 
was not by the act of man, but by the will of the gods (de BeU. 
Gall. viii. 43. 5). & v 


^ Though this sense of fatality is as old as pagaE 
times, it is probable that it has rather developed 
than been checked by Christian teaching. The 
passivity of mind and the inertia which mark the 
life of the Gaelic and Breton peeisant arise largely 
out of this feeling that both the good and iS oi 
life lie entirely outside of his control; his stoic 
acceptance of evil and death rests upon the same 
idea. The legends and folk-tales both of Brittany 
and of the Gaelic-speaking peoples are filled with 
the same overpowering sense of fatality. Con- 
nected with this are the omens of death or ill-luck 
which we find penetrating all Celtic literature, 
and which are universally believed in at the 
present day ; and, again, the belief in lucky and 
unlucky days and hours. In the old medical 
treatises, the cross or nnlucky days are set down 
m order, and in Christian times Biblical events 
were made to coincide with the days or hours 
of pagan observance. It was customary to con- 
suit a Druid or soothsayer as to the lucky 
moments for beginning a journey, battle, or other 
undertaking. 

KingDathi requires his Druid to ‘let Mm know his destiny 
that of his country,' for a twelvemonth from that day 

Before the cam- 


and 


rr rri i V uujicii was ootainea (jueaonar na nuidh7 

[Ly, 66a), and at the muster of the Hill of Slane or Slemai 
pi Meath in this same story the onset is held back until th 
luckj moment of sunrise (Leabhar Zaignech, or Book c 


Leinster [LL], 101a). Again, Odchulainn was bound to be 
famous if he took arms on a particular day Hb. 64&) ; and a 
child, if not born before a certain day foretold by the Druids, 
would become a great king (S. H. O’Grady, Silva Gadelica, 
London, 1892, ii. 354). Lucky and unlucky days have great 
prominence given to them in the Coligny Calendar (J. Rhys, 
‘ Celtaa and Galli,’ in Proc. of the British Academy, London. 
1906). 

Regular horoscopes were drawn at critical 
moments in a chiefs career (Battle of Magh 
Lena, ed. O’Curry for the Celtic Soc., 1855). 
Omens were obtained by means of various Druid- 
ieal rites. Chief of these was imhas forosnai^ or 
the ‘ knowledge which illumines, ’ which was gained 
through a magic sleep, and was associated with 
offerings to idols. The means of inducing this 
sleep of incantation is elaborately described in 
Cormac’s Glossary (ed. Whitley Stokes, London, 
1862, p, 94). Sometimes this knowledge seems to 
have been obtained by looking into a crystal. 
The prophetess Fedelm, who declares that she has 
knowledge of this art, is asked by Queen Medb to 
‘ look for her’ what will be the fate of her expedi- 
tion. Then the maiden * looked for it,’ apparently 
into a ball or crystal (X U 556). Another heathen 
method of divination was known as teinm Imghda, 
which enabled an inquirer to discover such matters 
as to whom the body of a headless corpse belonged 
(Cormac’s Glossary, p. 130). Both these methods 
of divination are said to have been suppressed by 
St, Patrick, on account of the idol observances with 
which they were accom}>anied [ib. p. 94 f.; Senchm 
M6r, vol. 1 . [Dublin, 1868] pp. 24, 44), but he per- 
mitted the use of a means of foresight known as 
dicetal dochennaib, which was gained from some 
incantations made with the finger-tips, and was 
not accompanied by offerings to idols. Instruc- 
tion in these arts formed part of the regular course 
of the fully-equipped or Druid of the higher 
ranks (cf. art. Communion with Deity [Celtic]), 
i At times the decision as to who was to be elected 
king was reached by Druidical revelation gained 
in sleep, after a * bnil-feast ’ {Bruighen dd Derga, 
ed. Stokes, 1902, pp. 14, 15). The stone on which 
the kings of Ireland were crowned at Tara was 
called the Lia Fdil, or * Stone of Destiny,’ because 
it was believed to cry aloud when the rightful 
heir stepped upon it. In the before-mentioned 
poem, or ‘Lorica,’ attributed to St. Columba, 
several means of divination are mentioned as 
practised by Druids : 

‘ Our destiny is not with the sreod. 

Nor with the bird on the top of the twig, 

Nor with the trunk of the gnarled tree, 

Nor with a sordan, hand on hand . , , 

I adore not the voice of birds, 

Nor a sreod, nor a destiny, nor this earthly world, 

Nor a son, nor chance, nor woman ; 

My Druid is Christ, the Son of God,’ 

In an old historical poem relating to the settle- 
ments of the Cruithne, or Irish Piets, in Alba 
(Scotland), among the kinds of divination taught 
by evil Druids and necromancers were : 

‘The honouring of sredAs and omens, 

Choice of weather, lucky times, 

The watching the voices of birds. 

They practised without disguise . . .* 

0ri8h Nennius, ed. J. H. Todd, Irish Arch. Soc., 
1848, p. 146). 

^ The exact significance of some of these terms of 
divination is not known, but the word m^eod is 
equated with s&n or sion, * good omen * or * luck/ 
in various passages ; and in MS Laud, 615, p. 7, 
we read : ni h-dg sreoid atd mo ckuid, * not for me 
is the luck of the sreodJ Siona-saobka means 
‘augury,’ or ‘sorcery’; and in LL 101a we read 
of the ‘power of the s4on and of the solud/ mrt 
don s4on agus don solnd — evidently omens of 
good-fortune. A lucky moment is called s6on in 
LU 55a, and s^n in LL 64a. It is possible that 
the sredh or sreod may be connected with sraod 
or sraoth, ^sneeidng’ — a form of augury known 
in early times, and frequently condemned by 
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Synods. See, further, Celts, vol. iii. p. 300, and 
Divination (Celtic), vol. iv, p. 787. 

The sense of Destiny surrounding each person of 
importance is expressed in the old tales by means 
of tabus (called in Irish gessa or geasa), usually 
laid on him at birth, and which, when his doom 
is about to overtake him, are broken through by 
him, one by one, against his own will, fore- 
shadowing evil. Many of the Irish gessa were, 
no doubt, real tabus actually imposed upon kings 
and chiefs. We possess a compete tract giving 
the restrictions which had to be observed by the 
provincial kings of ancient Ireland {Leahhar na 
g-eeart^ ed. O’Donovan for the Celtic Soc., Dublin, 
1847, pp. 1-25); but they are used in the old 
romantic tales, with the definite poetic purpose 
of representing the unescapable decrees of Destiny. 
They have all the Greek sense of over-mastering 
Fate, They are usually, especially the birth- 
tabus, laid on the hero at birth; but any one 
seems to have had the power of inflicting them, 
and they appear to have been equally binding, 
however they were imposed. 

In the story called ‘The Tragical Fate of the Sons of 
Usnach,’ the tabu of Fergus to refuse a feast resulted in the 
death of the three brothers ; in the ‘ Pursuit of Diarmaid and 
Grdinne,’ the death of the hero was due to his neglect of his 
tabu ‘ never to hunt a boar ’ ; the breaking of the geasa laid 
upon the boy Conla by Ciichulainn resulted in the slaying of 
the son by his own father. 

Elaborate gessa were laid on each of the chief 
heroes of the older, or Cdchulainn, cycle of tales 
(see CtJcHULAiNN Cycle), and it is in the gradual 
and inevitable breaking down of these gessa that 
the tragedy of their doom consists. The approach- 
ing end of each, and especially of the central figure 
of Cfichulainn himself, is surrounded by omens (cf. 
art. Celts, in vol. iii. p. 300, § 6). In the Ossianic 
tales, especially the more recent of them, less 
stress is laid upon the breaking of tabus, but 
great prominence is given to the omens of sick- 
ness or death, such as the howling of dogs, clouds 
red like blood, and foreboding dreams (Trans, of 
the Ossianic Soc.). These signs are still regarded 
as sure forewarnings of a fatal catastrophe. 

Another remnant of a very ancient superstition 
is the belief that ‘ banshees,^ or female fairies (see 
Demons and Spirits [Celtic]), foretold by their 
wailings near a house the death of an inmate. 
The banshee is usually the early pagan goddess 
of the district which she haunts, but she appears 
as a weeping woman, mournfully bewailing the 
expected death. Many families have their own 
special banshees who always appear before a death 
in the family. Sometimes, instead of the pre- 
siding genius of the country, some woman who 
has met an accidental death acts the part of the 
banshee, and is heard crying and moaning. There 
are examples of the appearances of banshees in 
the old historical literature. 

Queen Aoibhill of Oraig Liatb, the presiding g^dess of Olpe 
and banshee of the Dalcassian race, appears to King Brian 
Boromhe before the Battle of Olyut^irf to forewarn h^ of his 
death (War of the Gaedhil with the Gaill, ed. J. H. Todd, 
London, 1867, p. 201). The same goddess has been se^ in 
recent times attended by twenty-five other banshees of Clare 
before an impending disaster. 

In many of the ancient tales this forerunner of 
death takes the form either of a beautiful hut 
weeping maiden or of a gruesome and monstrous 
hag, who is found in the path of a host going to 
battle, or of a chief who is doomed to death, 
stooping over a stream, washing and wringing 
bloody garments and weapons. She is called tne 
‘ washer of the Ford,’ and she informs the doomed 
man or host that it is their own bloody garments 
that she is wringing out. 

As late as 1818. Bichard de Clare and 
this hideous figure, * washing armour and rich Jobes tiU the red 
ffore churned and splashed through her hands, when they were 
on their way to plunder the OTeas of Dysert. She tells Eichard 


that she is come to invite him to join her among the tribes of 
Hell. Next day Richard and his son and host lay dead upon the 
field near the fort of Dysert. 

A similar superstition is that of the ‘death’s 
coach,’ with headless driver and black or headless 
horses which, if it passes by a house or through 
a village, must not be stopped on its way. If it 
meets with any impediment or draws np at a 
door, some one is sure to die next day within the 
house. These beliefs are firmly held in all parts 
of Ireland, and many apparently authenticated 
cases are recorded of such events actually happen- 
ing within recent times [FL iv. [1893] 352, x. 
[1899] 119, 122; T. C. Croker, Fairy Legends, 
London, 1870, p. 250). In Brittany the same 
superstition exists; the ‘Coach of the Ankqu’ 
is driven by a figure who is the personification 
of death, imagined as tall and lean with long 
white hair, or as a skeleton whose head turns 
about every way inspecting the country. His 
coach resembles a funeral cart with tandem- 
horses, and he is escorted by two companions 
walking beside the cart, who open the gates of 
fields or the doors of houses and pile the dead upon 
the vehicle. The ‘ Ankou’ is the last person who 
has died in each parish during the year, and is 
replaced at the end of twelve months by a suc- 
cessor (A. le Braz, La Ligende de la mart, new 
ed., Paris, 1902, i. 95-99). 

Liteeaturb. — ^This has been given in the article. Cf. also the 
literature appended to art. Demons and Spirits (Celtic). 

Eleanor Hull. 

FATE (Chinese).— I* Definition of the term.— 
The Chinese equivalent for ‘ fate,’ viz. ming, like 
the original of our English word, means primarily 
‘something spoken or decreed.’ It is composed of 
the radical for ‘ mouth ’ and the symbol for ‘ law ’ 
or ‘commandment,’ the latter supplying the place 
of phonetic as well as supplementing the force of 
the radical. As fatum in philosophical language 
represents the eternal, immutable law of the gods, 
so ming is interpreted as the appointment of 
Heaven, the unalterable decree which determines 
man’s lot ; it is often used as synonymous with 
‘ life ’—regarded as the span of existence, whose 
limits are irrevocably fixed, so that a long ming is 
hut another name for long life. To ‘ calculate the 
ming ’ is to forecast one’s fortune. Owing to the 
fact that the term is sometimes applied in con- 
nexions which seem to admit of a variety of inter- 
pretations, some difference of opinion exists as to 
whether the Chinese should be described as fatal- 
ists, but it may be said without hesitation that the 
weight of evidence is in favour of such a descrip- 
tiom It may he sufficient to note, with regard to 
the contrary view, that there are circumstances 
under which it may be possible, according to 
Chinese theories, to escape one’s destiny, which 
might seem to imply that ming was not considered 
as invariable ; but it will be found, on investiga- 
tion, that in such cases apparent failure of the 
decree was of the nature of a deprivation of the 
gifts which Heaven had in store, in consequence of 
the unwillingness or unworthiness of the intended 
recipient to receive or retain them, rather than 
malfeasance on the part of Heaven. From this 
point of view it might seem that man is regarded 
as the potential master of his 
other hand, it must he borne in mind that, though 
he may fail to realize, or deliberately reject, the 

high position marked out for him by fate, he may 
by no means attain to a higher station than that 
which is destined for him. , ^ . 

2 Classical references.— In the Conf ucian classics 
the term ming frequently occurs, though, as we are 
informed, it was one of the subjects on which the 
Master was characteristically reticent. The word 


is sometimes q^ualifled by the addition of Heaven,^ 
U. 'Heaven’s decree’; and sometimes - Heaven 
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alone stands for the decree of Heaven. The two 
terms are often found in apposition, as in the state- 
ment, ‘ Death and life have their determined ap- 
pointment {ming)y riches and honour depend upon 
Heaven.’ 

When a disciple named Po Niu was visited by Confucius, and 
found to be hopelessly ill, the Master said : * It is the appoint- 
ment iming) of Heaven, alas 1 '' The expression is frequently 
used with regard to the ancient rulers : ‘ Heaven decreed him 
the throne.’ Again, we read of the * superior man,’ the Con- 
fucian ideal, as ‘ waiting, quietly and calmly, for the appoint- 
ment of Heaven,’ i.e. his destiny, in contrast with the ‘inferior 
man’ who ‘walks in dangerous paths looking for luck.* In 
another passage Confucius says: ‘Without recognizing the 
decree it is impossible to be a “ superior man.” * He frequently 
refers to destiny as influencing his own life, e.g. : * Heaven pro- 
duced the virtue that is in me ’ ; * At 50 I knew the decree of 
Heaven ’ ; ‘ While Heaven does not let the cause of truth perish, 
what can the people of Kw'ang do to me *? * ; * If my principles are 
to advance, it is so ordered ; if they are to fall to the ground, it 
is so ordered (ming) * ; ‘ Heaven is destroying me.* 

From statements such as these it may he argued 
that, to the mind of the Sage, ming meant very 
much what we mean by destiny or fate : something 
which he recognized as actively operating in the 
determination bf man’s lot, but which he refused 
to discuss or analyze, regarding it, in common with 
spiritual beings and other extra-mundane pheno- 
mena, as beyond the pale of controversy. 

3. Mencius, — The philosopher Mencius agrees 
with Confucius in regarding ming as Heaven’s 
decree, in his references to the ancient * Emperors’ 
Yao and Shun ; and quotes ][>assages from the Odes 
to the effect that * God, having pa^ssed the decree, 
caused the descendants of Shang to submit to the 
new dynasty of Chow.’ When the prospect of 
obtaining preferment was suggested to him, he 
replied, in the words of Confucius ; * That shall be 
as Heaven directs.’ He speaks of Heaven’s gift of 
the kingdom to Shun, though he does not describe 
it as resulting from desting^ but rather as the 
demonstration of Heaven’s will by Shun’s personal 
character and achievements. His pronouncements 
on the subject are much looser than those of Con- 
fucius, since he speaks in one place of calamity and 
happiness as being in all cases of man’s own seek- 
ing, and endeavours to illustrate his theory by a 
quotation from the Odes : * Study always to be in 
harmony with the ordinances (ming), so you will 
certainly get for yourself much happiness ’ ; and 
again, in a passage from the Canon of History : 

‘ When Heaven sends down calamities, it is still 
possible to escape from them ; when we occasion 
the calamities ourselves, it is not possible any 
longer to live.’ There is a further explanation in 
a later phrase of his : ‘ That which is done without 
m^s doing is from Heaven, that which happens 
without mans causing it to happen is from tlie 
ordinance {mingy There is, therefore, a destiny 
decreed for every man, ‘there is an appointment 
(mtng) for everything,’ and it is possible for each 
man to * establish his destiny,’ or fail to realize the 
favours which Heaven wills to bestow on him. 
An apparently untimely death may be 

ascril^d to destiny, if encountered in the honour- 
able discharge of one> duty ; but a disgraceful 
death cannot be so attributed. Men should calmly 
await the fate which is decreed for them : but 
should they place themselves in needless danger, 
they may entail upon themselves a ‘ fate ’ which is 
not of Heaven’s ^pointment. 

Destiny and Nature are closely associated in 
some passages of Mencius, and seem to reflect 
IS in eh. i. of the Doctrine of the Mean : 
What Heaven has conferred {ming) is called 
ly ature, the idea being that Heaven has decreed 
m Ideal destiny for man, and his success or failure 
in r^lizing that destiny represents the extent to 
Which his nature is in harmony with the ideal 
He may attain to the highest honours, if such are 
indicated to him by the understood will of Heaven, 


as in the case of the ancient rulers ; or he may, like 
some of them, be condemned, by his own moral 
delinquency, to surrender the powers and dignities 
to which, humanly speaking, his former virtues 
entitled him. His ideal destiny may assign him a 
potential longevity, which he may reject by volun- 
tary suicide. It is only when his nature is culti- 
vated so as to correspond with the ideal tliat he 
can fulfil his ideal destiny. He discovers his 
destiny by performance of the eternal law of 
Eight, and thus Mencius, when asked ‘Bid Heaven 
confer its appointment on Shun with specific in- 
junctions?’ replied ‘No, Heaven does not speak, 
it simply showed its will by his personal actions 
and conduct of affairs.’ By this means Shun was 
declared to be ‘ the man after God’s own heart,’ 
by the conferring of the Imperial dignity upon 
him. 

The ideal destiny is limited or determined, in 
the sense that none can reach a higher standard 
than that appointed for him. In the case of some, 
that appointed limit may not permit him to rise 
above the lowest levels of human attainment ; in 
other cases it may allow the happy recipient to 
secure the position of * assessor with the Deity,’ A 
recent pronouncement by a Confucian writer states 
that ‘Confucius emphatically denies that all men 
may be made good ’ (Lim Boon Keng, in Corner., Jan. 
1913, p. 515). Man may represent an terly stage 
in the evolutionary process which, in ciourse of 
time, may produce a sage ; but, in his own |»erson, 
he can have no Iiope or reaching that proud posi- 
tion, though he may rejoice in the privilege of 
advancing the process by strict attention to the 
limited sphere of his o’wn responsibil Ities. He may, 
on the other hand, inherit a noble destiny, and not 
only fail to attain it, but by his failure retard the 
evolutionary process, and bring about a condition 
of atavisni. 

4 * The Chuciaa school— The reticence of Con- 
fucius with reference to ming gave his latei 
expositors the opportunity of elaborating theories 
of their own ; and their materializing tendencies 
are reflected in the Doctrine of the Mean, attributed 
to Tsze-sze, a grandson of Confucius, who was also, 
to a great extent, the inspirer of Mencius. A 
further development is observable in the writings 
of Chu-hsi (Chuclus) (a.B. 1130-1200), who d^raves 
Destiny by explaining it as meaning simply Nature, 
and Nature as equivalent to Principle, whether 
existing in the natures of men or beasts. In other 
words, men and beasts inherit their individual 
natures, which constitute each of them a law unto 
himself ; but, since Nature, or Principle, may be- 
come deflected, an outside standard is necessary for 
copection of morals, viz. Tao, or * the Way ’ ; and 
Kmo, or ‘instruction,’ which is furnished by sages 
aud teachers. It should be home in mind tliafc 
Chucius was largely influenced by Buddliistic 
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opinions, and that the doctrine ol harwm, no 
doubt, affected^ his treatment of the subject ; and, 
since Chucius is admitted to l>e the most popular 
exponent of the Confucian school at the present 
time, it is not surprising that the Chinese should 
be represented as thorough believers in fatalism, 
lo the latter fact has been credited the universal 
trarac in astrology, fortune- tejling, clairvoyance, 
mesmerism, necromancy, palmistry, physiognomy, 
the planchette, and the use of nostruma and elmnns, 
all with a view to discovering and influencing one’s 
destiny. For, though the Cninese may sometimes 
appear to disclaim belief in a predestined and 
irrevocable fate, and express contempt for the 
methods by which an equivocal decree is supposed 
to be adjasted or evaded, it Is evident, from many 
expressions in common use, that they are classed 
with the idea that an unalterable fate attends cer- 
tain courses of action, and that the only way to 
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obviate that destiny is to refrain from entering 
upon such courses ; and thus the ignorant masses, 
who cannot ^ attain to that state of enlightenment 
where individual destiny is understood, nock to the 
charlatans who profess to lift the veil which hides 
the future, so that the inquirer may learn the fate 
which threatens him, and take steps to escape it. 

5. Historical illustrations. — Cninese history, 
especially in its earlier periods, abounds in refer- 
ences to the Decree by which kings reigned, and 
which was unalterable so long as individuals and 
dynasties exhibited that congruity with the will 
of Heaven which justified their appointment and 
established their fortunes. 

An early instance is supplied in connexion with the tripods of 
Yu (2205-2197 B.C.), of which it is said : * Their weight depended 
upon the virtue of the man who endeavoured to lift them. If 
it was slight, they were heavy and immovable ; bnt if great, they 
were as light as a feather.* These tripods were given, it was 
believed, ‘ by the direct interference of Heaven . . . and none 
could possess them except by its will.’ Fu-kien, king of the 
State of Ts*in (4th cent. a.3>.), said, with reference to the methods 
suggested for the repression of a suspected rebel, ‘ To whom- 
soever Heaven has decreed to give the kingdom, that man shall 
have it, and not all the wisdom or might of this world can prevent 
it.* In the following century Siau-tau, a military commander 
under Ming-ti, was generally regarded ‘ as a man whom Heaven 
seemed to have destined for a throne ’ ; and the chronicles of the 
time show that, in spite of the machinations of the court against 
him, he ultimately succeeded in founding the dynasty of Ts’i, 
over which he ruled with the title of Kau ti. During an out- 
break of plague in Shensi, at the end of the 6th cent., so great 
a condition of panic was created that the sick were utterly 
abandoned by their relatives through fear of infection, and con- 
fidence was not restored until Sin-kung, the local governor, 
having cared for the afflicted in his own residence, gave them 
back to their relatives when convalescent, with the words, * Life 
and death are in the hands of Heaven. Why are you afraid of 
infection?’ When the consort of Ta'i-tsung was about to die 
(A.D. 637), she beard that steps were being taken to secure the 
prolongation of her life by an appeal to Heaven, and, calling her 
son, the prime mover in the matter, to her bedside, said : * Our 
life is in the hands of Heaven ; and, when it decides that we 
shall <fie, there is no mortal power that can prolong it’ The 
Emperor Ta‘i-tsung himself, at a later period (a.d. 645), in view 
of the disasters which menaced his throne, proposed a general 
massacre of the ladies of his harim, because it was prophesied 
that from amongst them a queen should arise who would exter- 
minate the royal house of T’ang ; hut he was dissuaded from 
adopting such a course by li-fun^ who assured him that the 
coming events were ordained by Heaven, and that, though he 
might destroy every individual m the palace, It would raise up 
another to carry out Its sovereign will. When Ohang Shih-kieh, 
a faithful general of the Sung dynasty (a.d. 1280), was threatened 


great storm ; surely it must he the wiUof Heaven that the Sung 
dynasty should perish.* Noorhachu, the founder of the Manchu 
dynasty (a.». 1616), assumed the name of Ti'en Ming = ‘ By decree 
of Heaven,* as his royal title on the establishment of the new 
dynasty. 

6 . Proverbial references.— The Chinese view 
with regard to the interposition of Destiny, as 
illustrated in the preceding, is confirmed by the 
everyday language of the people. ‘ All is Destiny ’ 
is a phrase which is constantly heard. ‘ Turn, 
turn, turn, life is fixed,’ is a proverb which re- 
presents the strumming of the fortune-teller’s 
guitar, and expresses the futility of man s efforts 
to change his lot. * Nothing proceeds from the 
machinations of man, one’s whole life is planned 
by Destiny,’ conveys a similar lesson. Other com- 
mon phrases thus express it : ^ , , ., 

‘ If it is your fate to gain wealth, you will at last possess it : 
if it is your fate not to have wealth, do not use violence w ^et 
it.* * If fated to have sons, what matters it early or late ? ^ A 

man's disease can be cured, but not his fate.* ‘Ill-gotten gams 
will not enrich those whose fate it is to be poor. Planning 
matters pertains to man, completing rnatters pertains te 
Heaven.* * Man contrives, Heaven decrees, i.s. ManpropMes, 
Heaven disposes.’ * Heaven decrees happy unions, t.e. Mar- 
riages are made in Heaven.’ ‘ Everything depends on Heaven 
ana Fate, and not on man.’ * All the plans of man are unequal 

to the one fixed determination of Heaven. - ■« , • 

% Popular literature.— The doctrine of Fate m 
works of fiction is well illustrated in such selections 
from Chinese literature as Stones from a 
Chinese Studio (see Lit. below) ; an^d the Book of 
Fate ’is frequently referred to as being consulted 
in order to discover the terms of one s lease of life. 
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The inevitableness of Fate is tacitly accepted by 
the Chinese people, and finds constant illustration 
in their otherwise inexplicable carelessness in the 
control of fire, which sometimes devastates enormous 
areas ; the neglect of proper precautions against 
flood, which has been known to inundate whole 
counties ; and similar remissness in connexion with 
the outbreak of ‘ plague, pestilence, and famine,’ 
or even personal afflictions, such as abnormal 
growths or deformities. The whole tendency of 
Taoism, which, though sadly depraved by its 
modern representatives, is, nevertheless, a powerful 
influence among the thinlcing classes, may well he 
described as fatalistic, inculcating, as it does, that 
absolute compliance with the Tao^ or ‘ Course of 
Nature,’ which precludes the stirrings of ambition, 
and deprecates all restless striving in the direction 
of self-advancement, whether by virtue of one’s 
individual merits, or by sedulous attention to the 
desires of the higher or even the highest powers, 
including the gods themselves. 

In conclusion, it may he said that, on this sub- 
ject, as in the case of many others, the Chinese 
appear to he able to harmonize what might seem to 
Westerners to he conflicting and contradictory 
opinions. They express belief in an unalterable, 
destiny, and yet speak of the possibility of evading 
that destiny, of a fate which is unaffected by 
outside agencies, whilst at the same time they 
seek by every means to anticipate the decree by 
recourse to horoscopes, fortune-tellers, etc. The 
explanation is supplied by the theory that the 
debased may surrender the good fortune in store 
for them, for Heaven has the right to annul a 
destiny which proves to he too good for its intended 
recipient. The ignorant may he unaware of the 
destiny which Heaven intends for them, and thus 
neglect to qualify for their predestined lot. Only 
complete sincerity can attain to the foreknowledge 
of Heaven’s appointment : only he who fashions 
his life in accordance with ‘ the Way ’ can hope to 
gain the highest places which beneficent Heaven 
has to bestow. Death is unalterably fixed in the 
case of all men, and this belief gives rise to that 
extraordinary resignation with which the Chinese 
accept the death penalty ; but one’s lot in life is, 
to a large extent, in one’s own hands ; happiness 
may he secured, and calamity averted, by living in 
accordance with Tao^ as set forth in the Confucian 
classics; for, as the proverb says, ‘If Heaven 
should weary my body, I must set it off by putting 
my heart at ease.’ 

Litbrattul*.— J. Legrge, Chiime Classics, London, 1861; J. 
MacGowan, Bist, of China, do. 1897 ; H. A. Giles, Strange 
Stories from a Chinese Studio, do. 1909 ; J. Doolittle, Social 
me of the Chinese, New York, 1867 ; A. H. Smith, Proverbs 
and Common Sayings of the Chinese, Shanghai, 1888, also 
Chinese Characteristics, New York, 1900. 

W. Gilbert Walshe. 

FATE (Egyptian).— The Egyptians had a very 
definite notion of Fate or Destiny, which was per- 
sonified as the deity Shai. The word for ‘ destiny, 
Sau, later &ai [shai), is derived from the verb 
‘decide,’ ‘define,’ the German hestimifmn\ to, 
therefore, = ‘ was hestimmt ist,’ as in the verse, 

‘ Es ist hestimmt in Gottes Kath, Dass man vom 
Besten was man hat, Muss scheiden, ja scheiden ’ ; 
to=‘ what must he,’ unavoidable Fate, We find 
it in this sense always; even the heresy of 
Akhenaten did not deny Fate, and^ the word 
occurs in the inscriptions of his high priest Merir a 
at el-Amarna (1370 B.O.). A prominent example 
of its use is in the inscription of Amasis de- 
scribing the overthrow of Apries at Momemphis 

^^^The land* was traversed as by the blast of a tempest, de- 
stroying their ships {i.e. those of the Greek allies of Awies], 
5Sandoned by the crews. The [Egyptian] people accomplished 
their fate [that of the Greeks]; killing their prince [Apnea] on 
his couch, when he had come to repose in his cabin. 
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Naturally, unavoidable fate was regarded as 
evil fate, and Sai can mean this without qualifi- 
cation. In the * Israel-Stela ’ of Merenptah (1230 
B.C.), which records the ravaging of Palestine by 
the Egyptians and the destraction of Israel, the 
word is ‘determined’ by the ideograph of a 
devouring dog : an evil animal was destiny ! 

Beath was the destiny of all, whether the rich 
man who built himself a pyramid of granite, or the 
poor fellah mesJcln who died of heat and labour 
on the canal-dyke or ywr, with none but tlie fish 
to see him die. It was an evil destiny, death, and, 
when one thought upon it, one was disturbed, and 
tears came to the eyes ; the very thought of death 
was pain and grief ; never would one come back 
from the tomb to see the sun. So said his soul to 
‘ Tired-of-Lxfe ’ in the curious dialogue translated 
by Erman ; but the man himself, seeking rest from 
the wickedness of the world, saw in death no evil 
fate, but rather a glorious one, since, when dead, 
he would become a ‘ living God/ who would accom- 
pany K‘a in his sun-ship through the sky, all- 
seeing and all-knowing, and able to punish evil- 
doers. So ‘ Tired-of-Life ’ rebuked his soul, and 
so the common fate of man appeared to the re- 
ligious, then as now, rather a good than an evil 
destiny, and ‘ That-which-must-be ’ {$ai) was de- 
prived of his terrors. He ceased to he the Be- 
vourer, and became, instead, the Benefactor, 
Shai now appears, in late times, as a popular 
deity in the form of a serpent, the animal which 
had become the emblem or image of any and every 
deity otherwise unprovided with an animal-form. 
For religious reasons connected with the idea of 
death, as mentioned above, and for euonymous 
reasons too, no doubt, Bestiny gradually comes to 
be regarded as a beneficent rather than a malefi- 
cent demon, and eventually in Roman times de- 
velops into the good angel of mankind and is 
translated into Greek as ' A.ya$o5atfiojv, When the 
priests wanted to call the Emperor Antoninus Pius 
‘ the good genius of Egypt, ^ they wrote p^iai n 
Kemelf which to their predecessors of a thousand 
years earlier could have meant nothing but ‘ the 
evil destiny of Egypt ^ ! At Bendiir in Nubia the 
local god Petisis is similarly called p-iai Enthur, 
‘the *jLy<iBodaipMv (not the Moipa) of Bendur.’ It 
is in his capacity of protecting daemon that we 
find the serpent Shai, wearing the crowns of a 
Pharaoh and bearing the caduceus of Hermes and 
the thyrsus of Dionysos (a true type of the Much- 
humt of the time), represented on either side of 
the inner doorway of the great family catacomb 
at Kom esh-Shukafa at Alexandria, which dates 
from the 2nd cent. A.D. In the 3rd cent, magical 
papyri we find Shai as the agathodesmon^ the 
spirit of good rather than of bad luck: in a 
love - charm he is invoked as ‘ the great Shai 
who makes magic for the great (goddess) Triplxis, 
the lady of Koou.* Tnphis {t-ripe{i)\ ‘the 
princess,’ was a form of Hathor, the goddess of 
love, who also from the earliest times had been 
connected with the idea of Fate: ‘the seven 
Hathors’ foretell the destiny of a child at its 
birth as early as the Vth dynasty. The name of 
Shai was now very popular in compound personal 
appellations: thus we find SenpseCis (‘Daughter 
of Shai’), Tapsals (‘She who belongs to Shai’), 
Fetepsais He whom Shai hath given ’), and so 
forth. As the Good Spirit, he was now regarded 
as watching over the safety of the crops, and 
appears as a male counterpart of the corn-goddess 
Ernute (Thermuthis). Such is the history of an 
Egyptian godling. By this time the word Sai had 
probably lost entirely its original signification of 
‘what is determined,’ ‘destiny unavoidable.’ It 
does not occur in this sense in Coptic, in which 
means * good,’ ‘ pleasant,’ ‘ proper,’ thus 


reserving rather the altered and later agatho- 
semonic signification of the word. 

Litbratoeb.— On the derivation of the word toi, gee H. 
Bnigscfa, MierMl, WorUrb, Leipzig?, 1807-82, Siippl. p. 
on the divinity fScok of ths eh. exxv. ; Smh pfTrumrslng 

Eternity (ed. B, v, Bergmaan, Vienna, 1877, L 73, 46, n. fl!)) ; 
G. Steindorff; Zl, 1890, p. 51; and H. R. Hall, PSBA 
xxvii. (1905) 87-89, where reference! to isi8criptio»» quoted »r© 
given, except that of Amaeis (Daressy, iiT sxii. 1 ff., tr. Hall 
from Daregsy*s %yp. text in OMtst Oivilizfitbni uf irwea, 
appendix, p. 32.3!.; J. H. Breasted, Awe, Reomii, 

1906-07, iv, 990 ff.) and the ‘Dialogue of the Man Tired of 
Life with his Soul/ for which see A. Enaao, *Oe«prich eine® 
Lebensmiiden mit seiner Seele,' ABA ll’', Tuhingen, 1896, For 
Shai in the magical papyri, see F. LL Griffith, Stories of the 
High Priests 0 / Mewfwhts^ Oxford, 1900, p. 54 ; Griffith and 
Thompson, Magical Papyrus of London, I.rf>ndon, 1909. p. 185. 
On the Hathors, see A. Erman, Pic Marchtn dm Papynm 
Fesfear, Berlin, 1891. H. E. HaLL, 

FATE (Greek and Eoman). — ^Fateis the counter- 
part of Fortune They are two ways of look- 

ing at life; both are essentially connected with 
man. From the point of view of ^Fortune ail is 
indeterminate ; from the point of view* of Fate all 
is determined. And Fate, like Fortune, attains to 
deity before our eyes during the course of Greek 
literature. From the first the idea of a predeter- 
mined order of destiny in the afiairs o! man was 
present to the mind of Hellas, and was fostered by 
the belief in oracles. * Fatum a fando/ wivs Augus- 
tine (dc Civ, Dfi, V. 9). Fate is by deriviitioii * that 
which has been spoken/ wuth the iinplieaiiori that 
it shall be fulfilled. The nearest verbal equivalent 
to this in Greek is rd since tlmt is itoiniected 
with the apjjropriate word for the answer of an 
oracle; cf. Ear. Ilipp, 

obS* Stm fioipvt TQv XPwSv t* 

But there is a great variety of ways in which the 
idea of Fate may be expressed in Greek ; e.f . ctT<ra, 
dfiXt/AOv poipa, rh pMpat- 

por^ fjL&paipof cUihv poipiSmf^ dgap, etpap- 

rot, elgapTo, clgapgAvov, ^ wirpm-atf riwporrOf 

rewpiophor, varptepipfi pmpaj rcrpwgA*'??, K^p^ 

' 1 . Hom^. — The idea of Fortune as 

I Macrobius (jSat v. 16) has pointed out, is unKnown 
I to Homer, but not so the idea of Fate. The latter 
I is everywhere present both in the Iliad and in the 
i Odyssey^ though the three Fates as mythological 
- persons are not yet to be found. Umpa in Homer 
is always singular, except in //, xxiv. 49 ; 

rkydiv y&p Moipeu SopoP S4am» 

Uotpa is the abstract noun from jwIpeo-Bfu, so that 
the idea underlying it is that of some Power which 
apportions to man his destiny* We may eonjecture 
that the same meaning attacnes also to Alba, which 
is used convertibly with Molpa : 

II. vi. 487 f. ; ov yap rtv Jt* imip eUareuf Ar^p^Alit. letpsuiintii.* 

p<npa» 5* ovTtm TXit^fxrf^ivov 

Od, v, 113-115 : ov ydp oi aXett oAif«F6<u, 

oM* <fn oi juoXp' ^orrlj^iAaifc f ISritp »eal irioBau 
oIkop h xat 4^**' it morpHa yotiwr* 

Ataipop occurs in IL xxi, 201 ; 

m otJ toi. worapip yt mmfiir 

and aXaipav %imp in 11. viii 72, xxi, 100.® 

H6pos stands to Mdipa in the relation of effect to 
cause, and is therefore less liable to person! fication : 
il. xix. 421 ; m oUo. mX atroy, 5 pm pZpm i’pSiS' Mi'ertftw. 
An example of idptripop is IL v. 674 f . ; 

om Sp* jx«yaA^T»pi uSffrmoP 

li^dipop avotcripkm 5|;«AKy, 

and of pMptnpop IL xv. SI 3 ; Od. x* 175. pBp Bi 
(M \tvya\4ip Bupirtp etjuapre occurs in IL xii. 
281 and in Od. v. 312. 

Uirpmat and its cognates come from the root 
rop-, which means ‘provide/ and so convey the 
same idea as plpot of something predetermined. 

It. xviii. 829 : S4i4m yhp hpehp^ yaXpp ipmtrm., 

ILm.$Q8l: Zebtp Jr rrov wy* atSt mdmrm 0ml Akkoif 

ijrmoripf' 0ar4rmo riAot ’trvtrpmplvm iarip. 

1 Of. Hera. Fur. 811 ; Mkct 1301 ; Ip^m^^tmrSmTmE 
»Gf. oracle of Bads, in Herod, tv 43. 
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In II. xvi. 441 f. ( =xxii 179 f.) reTpwfx^yop is used M 
of the victim of fate, meaning ' foredoomed * — R 

0vy)TOV eovra, trakcu TreirpMfjiepov aiorg 
a\ff eOiXus Bavaroto Sverrixeo^ cfai/ctA.v<rat; 

K'/jp and Kijpes represent Fate on its sinister side, ai 
and so are generally associated with death, ^ Ie 

II. xxiii. 78 f. : oAX’ €fx.e /x<u lojp th 

ajx<f)txape errvyepij, TjTrep kdxe yetvofievSv trtp. 

II. xvi. 687 : K^pa fiekavog Bavaroto. • 

II. ii. 834 : lojpeff yap dyov aikavo^ Bavdroto. ^ ^ 

Od. xi. 171 : Tts vti (r« wrip iSdfiatrae ravtikeyeof Bavaroto ; 

Hence Kiffp is sometimes used simply in the sense 
of death, as in R. i. 228, ii. 352, iii. 32 — a sense in 
which it is personified in II. xviii. 535 : 

iv S' *Eptff, ev Se KvSotfio^ op.iAeo*', ev 6* oAotf Kijp.^ 

Aa.ifji.o3v has affinities with both Fortune and Fate. 

Od. X. 64 : ‘Twy *Ofiv<rev; Tty rot Kcuthi expae Sat^wv; 

Od. xi. 61 : pte Saifiovos; atcra KaKij xal dSea-^aroi otvoy- •*■* 

To derive it from daUiv in the sense of ‘divide,’ 
‘distribute,’ brings it into line with the concep- 
tions already treated of. ^ S 

In the Iliad there are a number of expressions, si 
such as liTrkp poipav (xx. 336), inr^p p.6pov (xx. 30, a 
xxi, 517), iiT^ppopa (ii. 155), Sirkp^ aXcrav (vi. 487, 

xvi. 780), Ka.i vrkp Atbs at<ra.v (xvii. 321), xal iirkp si 

debv (xvii. 327), which seem to imply that man p 

could on occasions overpass Fate. But except in h 

xvi. 780 — ^ ^ 

KoX r6r€ Sij p virep altrav *A.x<uot ^iprepot ^<rav-^ D 

we are never told that he does overpass it. The n 
rest of the passages are conditional, and some god al- 
ways steps in in time to save the credit of F ate. The „ 
one passage, then, which runs counter to the rest 
may either be set down as hyperbolical or referred 
to the same range of thought as displays itself in 
the Odyssey (L 32-36), where a sort of compromise 
is effected between Fate and free will. Some evils, 
w-e are led to suppose, come from the gods, whereas . 
there are others which men bring upon themselves 
by their own inf atuation— for instance, the death 
of iEgisthus. This is a sound judgment, to which 
common sense responds. There are sorrows ag^nst , 
which no wisdom or virtue can guard, while there . 
are others which are clearly traceable to one’s own • 
fault. But even in the Riad the fatalism of the ^ 

f oet is not rigid, but admits of alternatives. Had ; 

'atroclus heeded the warning of Achilles, he 
would have escaped the evil fate {Krfpa) of black 
death (xvi. 685 ff.); and Achilles himself has an 
alternative destiny — death and immortal glory at 
Troy or an inglorious old age at home (ix. 410- 

ill 

As men in the Iliad are often on the verge of 
transgressing Fate, so Zens now and again enter- 
tains thoughts of setting it aside, but never aptnaUy 
does so. He sheds tears of blood over his 
son Sarpedon (xvL 431-461), but leaves him to to 
fate ; he pities Hector, but does not save him (xxu. 
168-185). The public opinion of the skies is agamst 
such an example. Fate is after all Aids aliro, and 
Zeus is true to himself. Even when he has been 
entrapped into an oath by Hera, he keeps it, though 
to his own cost (xix. 95-133). The general atta- 
tude of Zeus is shown by the impartial way in 
which he holds the scales of battle (viii. 69-74, 
xxii 209-213), leaving the fates {aidifiov ^pap) ot tne 
combatants to decide the matter by their o^ 
weight, the heavier to go down to Hades. Ver^ 
has caught the Homeric spirit when he says {jEn. x. 

^ ^ ■ ‘ rex Jupplter omnibus idem. 

Fata viam invenient.* r j 

It was the metaphor of spinning the web of destiny 
to men at their birth which hrougM into being the 
mvtholofiical persons called the 
S in itome? do the work of Fate themselves. 
Sens does the spinning in i-^.^207 f. : 

SX^ov eirtfcXaifri) yajui ovri re ygti/ofxgVy tc. 

iThe^Iine occurs also in Hes. Sc. 166 with mv^ov for ofitW. 


More often it is done by the gods generally, as in 
R. xxiv. 525 f . : 


ciy yap ivutkAoravro BtoX fietXotfrt Pporoicriv 
^i^etv axvvjaevots, 

and in Od. i. 17, iii. 208, viii 579, xi 139, xx. 196. 

In Od. xvi. 64, however, the gods are relieved of 
the task by Sa.lfxosv : 

£>s yap ot iireKktocrev rd ye Satjatov, 

in R. XX. 127 f. by Ata-a : 

varepov aire rd wetcreTat acrcra oi Ataa 
yetvojjtivip eTriwjcre Xtvtp, ore ptiv re/ce fii^rrjp, 

and in II. xxiv. 209 f. hj;^ Motpa : 

tc3 o ws TTO^t Motpa Kparaiyj 
yetvopt,evtf> eirein^cre Xtvw, ore fiiv tskov avnj* 

We have only to pluralize this in order to get the 
Moipai, and towards this we are helped by ud. vii 
196f.: 

evBa S’ erretra 

ireto-erat atrora ol attra Kara KkSiBes re ^apetat 
yetvop.ev<a vrjaravro XiVc^), ore fjttv reice nijrnp. 

So far then Homer has brought us. There are 
stern spinning- women who spin to men their destiny 
at birth. 

2. Hesiod, etc. — By the time of Hesiod these 
stern spinsters have been supplied with the ap- 
propriate names of KXw0c6, Adx^trts, and "Arpoiros, 
naving reference severally to the thread of life, to 
allotment, and to inevitability. It is now defi- 
nitely their function to di^ense good and ill to 
mortals at their birth ; cf. l%eog. 218 f. : 

acre pporoicrt 

yeivopivottri SiSovtriv evfftv dya96v re KaKov re. 

Thus Zeus is relieved oi the great responsibility 
which we find imposed upon him in II. xxiv. 527- 
632. 

As the Fates have now become persons, we expect 
to hear of their genealogy. But the accounts are 
conflicting. When they are first introduced to us 
in the Theogony (211-219), we are told that they 
are the daughters of Night without a father. But 
on a second mention (901-906) we learn that they 
are the daughters of Zeus and Themis, and held 
in the highest honour by their wise-counselled sire. 
Plato, who is a prose-poet, makes them daughters 
of Necessity {Bep. 617 U). Cicero {de Nat. Dear. iii. 

§ 44), following ‘ the old genealogists,’ makes Night 
the mother of the Parcce, but supplies them with 
a father in Erebus. According to the Orphic 
theogony, as represented in Athenagoras (18 B), 

; Clotho, Lachesis, and Atropos were daughters 
' of Heaven and Earth, and sisters of the hundred- 
handed giants and of the Cyclopes. 

Hesiod {Theog. 215-222) mentions the 'M.dipa.t in 
^ such close connexion with the K^pes that what is 
’ said of one may be intended to apply to the other. 

' Now what is said of the would serve for a 
[ description of the Furies : 

’ at r dvBpuv re Beiov re vaptu^a(ria9 e^errovvat. 

• oifSe'rrore kijyovcrt Beal Betvoio X^Xoto, ^ ^ 

b wpiv y dirh 6w«eri kok^v orrtv, o? m 

I In this way a connexion might seem to be set up 
1 at starting between the Fates and the Furies : 

1 and it is worth noting that Pausanias (n. 11. § 4) 

- mentions incidentally how at Sicyon the same ntes 

I were paid to the Fates as to the Furies. There 
: was a one day’s festival every year with a s^nfice 
e of sheep with young, a libation of mead, and 
a flowers, but not garlands. 

II The fact that the Fates are essentially concerned 
with human life, and are naturally most piomment 
in connexion with its two great 

and death, has led a modem writer (L. Schmidt) 
to the conjecture that there were at one time two 
y Fates, not three— that Fate, in fact, passed through 
le the numbers of singular, dual, and ptoal. But 
the passages from late authors by which this 
8* conjecture is supported do not seem to JtsW 
it. Thus Pausamas (x. 24. § 4) naentions that 
in the shrine at Delphi there stood^ two statues 
of Moipat, but he immediately adds : and i^istead 
” of the^ third of them there stood by them Zeus 
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Moirasyetes^ and Apollo Moiragetes. *4.gain, in 
Plutarch {Mor, 474 B, Tra7iq, Aii. 15), where StTrai 
Ttves . . . Wttt ml daiiMOPes are spoken of, the 
context shows that the reference is not to the 
Fates proper at all, but to the and E\xl 

D^mon The same author says (i/or. 38o O, de 
el apud Deljph. 2) that the two Fates at Delphi 
were intended to awake inquiry, since three were 
everywhere usual {rravraxo^ rpiiap yofn^opimph -1 hat 
the Fates should figure among birth-goddesses^ is 
only what might be expected. Pindar (OL vi. il) 
couples the Motpat with Eleutho ( = EtXcl^aa) at the 
birth of lamus, and addresses E/Xf^6»uta as ‘ assessor 
of the deep-minded Motpai ’ {Nem. vii. 1), while 
Euripides bestows upon the Motpat the epithet of 
X(5Ytai {IpL Taw. 206), and Plato in his poeticiil 
way speaks of Molpa and MM&via in the same breath 
{Sfmp. 206 D) ; an early poet of Delos, gave to 
ElXeidvia the epithet or et5Xo^os, indicating thereby 
her identity witii Fate {dil'Kop lis? rf HeTrpojpipv 
aMv\ and declared that she was older than Kronos 


(Pans. viii. 21. § 2). _ 

Pindar has Motpa in the singular {Nem, vii, 84) 
and in the plural {01, xi. 65, FytL iv. 259, Isth, 
V. 25) ; also M-otpa {OL ii. 37) ; he has two 
mentions of Clotho {OL L 40, hth, v, 25), one of 
Lachesis {OL vii. 118), but none of Atropos, Ihoiigh 
he speaks of * KXcutfiS and her sister Motmi * ; he also 
enriches the vocabulary of Fate witii some new 
expreasions, such as aiujp p6p€’tp.os {OL ii. 20), p.iHplSi(7p 
Jpttp {JPyth. iv. 454), fxbpiyos vl6s {OL ii. 70, of 
(Edipus), and lays down broadly r6 ye pL6p<nfx<fp ov 
Trap<pvKr6v {Fifth, xii. 52). 

3 , The (Sreek tragedians, etc.— This gnome 
might he taken as the Tcey-note of Greek Tragedy. 
Quite apart from the curse of inherited sin, as in 
the house of Pelops, man is represented in the 
Tragedians as the victim of some^ awful, unseen 
power, which foredooms him to disaster. It has 
been said that there is less of this in^ Euripides 
than in jEschylus or Sophocles, But it is from the 
Orestes of Euripides (976-981) that we take the 
following lines ; 

* Ye tear-drown'd, toiling tribes. 

Whose life is but a span, 

Behold how Fate, or soon or late, 

Upsets the hopes of man ! 

In sorrow still your changing state 
Must end as it began.' 

* Pray not at all,* says the chorus in Sophocles’ 
Antigone (1337 f.) to Creon, ^ since there is no re- 
lease for mortals from predestined calamity.* Greek 
Tragedy is believed by many to culminate in the 
OSdipm TyranmcSf and there, too, the idea of 
Fate attains its zenith. (Edipus is like a fiy in a 
spider’s web ; the more he struggles to escap, the 
faster does Fate entangle him, *Aw’ful,^ says 
Sophocles {Ant, 951), ‘is the mysterious power of 
Fate.’ It i^erhaps a sense of this awfulness that 
makes the Tragedians, though they speak some- 
times of ‘ Fates^ in the plural, refrain from using 
the proper names of the goddesses. The thing with 
them is too serious for mythology. They were 
studying life as they found it, in the same spirit 
as that in wdiieh we study the laws of Nature.® 

In the Prometheus Vinctm it is darkly hinted 
that Zeus himself is subject to Destiny, and that 
Prometheus knows a secret of Fate which will 
eventually effect his deliverance (511-525). In 
dEschylus the connexion betW'Cen the Fates and the 
Furies comes out strongly. ‘ Who then,’ asks the 
chorus, * turns the rudder of Necessity t’ to which 
the answer isjid. 516 ) ; 


1 On this title of Zeus, see Pays. t. IB, 1 4, viii S7. 1 1. At 
Me^ara there was a statue, made partly by Phidias, with the 
Moipat above thi head of 25eus, on which Paumnias 0, 40. 1 S) 
remarks : S^Xa. Trouxt TrmpmuiPi/iP ot 
® For this remark the writer m indebted to Brntemor EL A. 
Sonnenschem. 


And again in tlie Eumenides (iM)2) the Mmpm 
are adthressed as pTiTpom^iywiiTai of the FuricH— 
doubtless with reference to the aceonnt in Hesimi 
of both triplets being the unfathered «:iffH|iTirig of 
: Night, The metaphor from spinning, which is 
; rare in tlie Tragedians, occurs in Munun. 335 in 
I connexion with Morula. 

I The belief in oracles is assaikd by Euripides, 

! though in such a %va 3 * as iu ‘save the face* of 

! Loxias. 

\ §lpmmp ti w. 

I The logical tendency of this would \m to upset 
the Mief' in Fate, which is so intiiimtely connecttHl 
with prediction. But, as a matter of fact, EiiripideH, 
like the other tragedians, is pfrmtmted tlirough 
and through with a l«iief in Fate. Take, for 
instance, 

HhisuiBSi f. : wit 0>p t©v virrpuipiimv wAmp, 

TQvrw ii fryws «n^ w itpit 

JSerac. filS : p^patpM »!' ©w 

Here, Fur, Sll ; h xtiriyip wwp 

Iph, Taur, llM'i T© y«p \ptmv sroij r* wi €k*»w 

In -Eschyhis hjltband in the MhemiSt 

which the present wTiter Indievy** t<* k! the work 
of Euripides, a new pMwer. Iwaiing a close resem- 
blance to Fate, makes its apiHoirarice nison the 
.scene. This imwrr is Hlic is by wmo 

identifiwi with Nemesis, in agn^'emcnt with which 
it is the 4mst4im to propitiate her before dangmma 
I utterances (Plato, i*V;o 451 A ; Ear. Fk, 342, 46H), 

; while others regard Adrasteia an mmllwt immt for 
' Atropos (KchoL ad PlaUk AV/x 451 A), and Ihepldh^ 

' gophers frankly identify her with Ff4t« in genera! 
(Plato, Fhfdr, 248 C ; Ar. Mtiml, vii. $ ; Hfob. Ed, 
i, IHH). According to rallistlwiies (Straki, xiii. 
588), the name is due to the accident that the fimt 
statue of Nemesis wt up l'»y Admsliis j but 
: the more usual fieri vat i«*n i« perharis tlie true one, 

; which takes the name to indicate Ifie iiiiixinsiliijity 
of escape from the gmldess dm 4i^ tit 

droSpdo’mp, BchoL on Mrp, 451 A).^ 

Nemesis, herself a goddejm of fiistribiitba 
: is akin to Mmpa and liM at tise time 
I affinities with Fortune, who haa« managed to appro- 
' priat^ her vrheol (see Foetthk [Gr.JK Herwiotiis, 

I with his notion of ‘ a jealous ' (iiL 4b|, ii lull of 
the idea of some |HJW«r wliicii brings dimster U|ion 
men, not !>ecAiise they are wicked, but simply be- 
cause they are forluiial€% like Folyrraiiis, or Waiw’ej 
like Creesus, they think tliemtelvcs m |i. 34). la 
Heroikitus (i. 91 1 we find a strong nwertioii of tlie 
omni|mtence of Fate, wlitrejlw Fytida declares 
to Cnmm that It is ‘ ini|»ssibl« even for a g«l U> 
c»ca|)e destiny * I imipm* ion 

iro^iryiny mi Yet, even tlitre ia a certain 
amount of elanticily allowial ki Fate, for l^jxlw 
claims that he fi«l mdueeci tli® to |K«t|»tw 

the fall of Sardis for three years, flow tlifferent 
is thy theologian’s acquairit'ance witii tlie lianfi of 
God in history from tlie calm fwsitiviiim of Tliticv- 
difi«» I And how' itrongly do6i liii reiydy belief In 
oracles {viiL 77, 96) stUBfi coiitrwted with iJie K«p- 
tied remarks of the kt«r hlRtoritn fTliac. ii. 54| m 
to the way in which prefilet Ions gel acwniiiiwiatefi 
to current events J 

The phraw^ tisini by l^eniostlieiiei In a faiiiotti 
passage of tite de C'Wowa (|u 2116, | rf|# 

ri» tl» 

same menial nttltude m ilM.t ml tlie aiiilwr of the 
Odyssey^ In distiuguislilng kflw'wm tiiiiig-i width 
are duo to Destiny a«il ltio« whicli roiiie 
through free ageney ; * ii« wd$o rifgardi him- 
self as Iwrn only for liis fwents/ siiy« tlw cirakir, 
‘aw'ails hk appoiiitel and iMlitml wi*!/ wdiereaa 
he who thinki that he is tern akii for tii« mtiniry 
will file rather Ilian s«« lit r eiisiav«L Cictr#, Ift 
an equally ^fansems titlftmiet (Fkii, L f 111), hm aa 
echo of tim, or of the Mp of the Odgmp 
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(i. 34f.)i where he says : ‘Multa autem impendere 
videntur praeter naturam etiam praeterque fatum/ 
V ergil, too, has the same idea when he speaks of 
Dido’s death iv. 696) : 

‘Nam quia nec fato merita nec morte peribat.* 

In the view of all three writers there is a course 
of destiny, which may yet he infringed by man, 
either in the way of glorious self-sacrifice or of 
murder or suicide. 

4. Roman writers. — The Romans add but little to 
the mythology of F ate. Their own birth-goddesses, 
of whom one was Parca, were identified under the 
generic name of Farm with the three Motpat of 
the Greeks. Varro seems to be right for once in 
deriving Parca (Parica) from pario. The name 
Morta used by Livius Andronicus in his Odyssey 
must surely be connected with mors^ which makes 
it look as though Csesellius Yindex were right, as 
against his critic, Aulus Gellius, in taking Morta 
as the proper name of one Fate, not the generic 
name of all. Varro, however, gives the Roman 
names as Parca, Kona, and Deciraa, in which 
the allusion to birth is obvious (Aul. Gell. iii. 16, 
§§ 9-11). The threeness of the Roman goddesses 
may be due merely to their assimilation to the 
Motpat. 

The symbolism of spinning is used by TibuUus 
{I. viii. 1) ; 

‘ Hunc cecinere diem Parcae fatalia nentes 
Stamina, non ulli dissoluenda deo,’ 
by Propertius (iv. vii. 51) : 

^luro ego Fatomm nulli revolubile stamen,* 
and by Ovid {ad Liv. 239 f. ) : 

* Quondam ego tentavi Olothoque, duasque sorores, 
Pollice quae certo pensa severa trahunt.’ 

It was reserved for the abundant genius of the 
last-named poet to contribute to poetic thought 
the following fine picture of the archives of Fate 
{Met, XV. 808-814) ; 

* Intres licet ipsa Sororum 
Tecta trium, cemes illic molimine vasto 
Ex aere, et solido remm tabularia ferro ; 

Quae neque concursum coeli, neque fulminis iram, 

Nec metuunt ullas tuta atque aeterna ruinas, 

Invenies illic incisa adamante perenni 
Fata tui generis.* 

5, The philosophers. — We turn now to the 
treatment of Fate by the philosophers, with whom 
the great name for it is ii eifiap/jdpTj, Modem 
grammarians treat eifiapfiai as an irregular perfect 
of fieipofiai (=<r^o'/mp^ai) ; but to the ancient philo- 
sophers the word was suggestive rather of elpfids 
( = ‘ series ’), as appears from their definitions. 

Heraclitus, whose floruit is put at about 603 B.C,, 
is reputed to have been the first to employ the term 
tlfmppAvTj, All things, we are told, took place, 
according to that philosopher, elfMapfi^yrjv.^ It 
was further explained by him, if we may trast 
Stobseus {JScl. 1. 178), that the essence of Fate 
was Reason {\6yos), which pervaded the substance 
of the universe. Here we have the subsequent 
doctrine of the Stoics complete already, if it has 
not been read into the earlier thinker. 

It is in his character of poet rather than as a 
philosopher that Plato spesilks of Fate. Into the 
symbolism of the Vision of Er we need not enter 
further than to note that Lachesis is treated as 
the eldest of the Fates, since Lachesis stands for 
the past, Clotho for the present, and Atro^os for 
the future {Fep, 617 C ; cf. Laws^ 960 C ; in the 
Peripatetic de Mundo, Atropos stands for the past, 
and Lachesis for the future). Everywhere Plato 
takes for granted that there is a predetermined 
order of destiny, especially in relation to human 
affairs, without specifying by whom or what it has 
been determined.^ XnPhcedo (115 A), Plato makes 
Socrates in his last moments allude playfully to 

1 Diog. Laert. ix. § 7 : wApra. re yCverBai koB" elnappeviiv. See 

frag. Ixiii. in Bywater, . , . , j ji 

2 The following are some of the passages in which the idea of 
Fate comes in : Phcedo^ 113 A : Phcedr, ^6 B ; Prot. 820 D ; JRep* 
666 A ; Mmex. 243 E. 


the prominence of Fate in Tragedy— U vvv ijdij 
KoXeif hv dv^p TpaycK6sf i] elpLapfAivi], In Gorg. 
(512 E) his language leads us to think that sub- 
mission to Fate was a sentiment peculiarly preva- 
lent among women — TTicrreiJo'ai'ra raZs ywai^lv^ Sn 
r^p elfiapfi^pTjp oi)6’ Slv eU iK^&yoL. In the bold myth 
of the Foliticus he identifies eljxapfx^PTj with the 
‘ connatural desire ’ of the universe, when left by 
God to its own devices. This is a new light upon 
the subject altogether. 

It is with the Stoics that the interest in Fate 
really begins. Heraclitus was before his time, 
and we do not know exactly what he said. Zeno 
identified Fate {elimpp^ptj) with Providence {Trp6voia) 
and Nature (0i5<r«).i ^ Ohrysippus said that * the 
essence of Fate is a spiritual power {8^yajx,cv TrpevpLa- 
rLK^iv) arranging the whole in order.’ He declared 
also that Fate is the reason of the universe.® 

The unwary reader must not be deceived by Ohrysippus’ 
speaking of Fate as a ‘ spiritual * power. We mean by spirit 
something that is not matter; the Stoics meant by it some- 
thing^ that is matter. Augustine uses spiritus vitae to express 
‘ spirit* in our sensed — that something, itself increate, which 
creates all things. 

Posidonius made Fate third from Zeus, Nature 
being intermediate^ between them (Stob. EcL i. 
178). Antipater said simply that Fate was God. 

With regard to this last view, Augustine, who dislikes the 
word ‘ Fate * because of the connexion that had been established 
by his time between it and astrology, says, if any one means by 
Fate the will or power of God, ‘sententiam teneat, linguam 
corrigat’ {de Civ. miy v. 1). 

Pope’s ‘Universal Prayer’ is instinct with the 
spirit of Stoicism : 

* Yet gave me in this dark estate 
To see the good from ill ; 

And binding Nature fast in Fate, 

Iieft free the human will.’ 

That is the position on which Epictetus is always 
insisting. God’s will is certain to come about, 
whether we wish it or not. What is in our power 
is to make ourselves happy by a cheerful assent to 
it, or miserable by a futile resistance. There is 
no doubt that the Stoics held this position. How 
they made it good by argument it is not very easy 
to see. But Ohrysippus, who was the brain of 
Stoicism, seems to have reasoned in this way. 
Everything has its antecedent causes; but we 
must distinguish between two kinds of causes: 
(1) those which are complete and primary, or, in 
one word, efiicient ; and (2) those which are adju- 
vant and proximate. If all causes were of the 
first kind, there would be no room anywhere for 
freedom ; but, as some are of the second, there is. 
Sense cannot be stirred except by an object strik- 
ing it ; but the causes here are of the latter kind, 
and do not aftect freedom. Assent lies with our- 
selves. If a man gives a kick to a cylindrical 
stone, he sets it rolling; hut it goes on rolling 
because of its own nature. Bad minds, according 
to Ohrysippus, rush into errors voluntarily ; and 
it is part of the order of Fate that they should 
do so, as being a natural consequence of their bad- 
ness (Cic. de Fato, §§ 41-43; Aul. Gell. vii. 2). 
This does not sound very satisfactory as a vindica- 
tion of the freedom of the will, Cicero, who had 
the works of Ohrysippus before him, and who was 
a good judge, did not think that he had made 
out his case. Neither did he think Epicurus suc- 
cessful, who, in order to leave room in tne universe 
for free will, had recourse to the hypothesis of a 
slight deviation from the perpendicular on the part 
of single atoms. 

Cicero himself, in his fragmentary de Fato, fol- 
lows Carneades and the New Academy in denying 
Fate altogether. If there were no such thing as 
Fate, things would still happen as they do. Nature 
and Chance are enough to account for them. The 

1 stob. Bel L 178. ^ ^ 

2 eifjLopfjLevTihrriv 6 rod kSct/xov Koyo^ (Stob. Ed. i. 180). 

3 de Civ. Dei, v. 9 : * Nam et aer iste seu ventus, dicitur 
spiritus : sed quoniara corous est. non esfc suiritus vitae.* 
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stone which fell in a cavern on the leg of a brigand 
Icadins (the reference is to a story told by Posi- 
donius) would have fallen whether Icadius was 
there or not. But in this case, says Cicero, there 
is no Fate, because there is no prediction [dz Fato, 
§ 5)-_a remark which brings us to the heart of the 
matter. For prediction is the stronghold of Fate. 
Free will is destroyed, says Cicero, if there be such 
a thing as divination (§ 11), This is an argument 
which has great power over many minds, but is 
nevertheless, fallacious. For present knowledge 
by another of a man’s actions is no interference 
with his freedom. If, then, it be possible for a 
human being to transcend the conditions of time, 
and to project himself, or be projected, into the 
future, he may see what one is freely doing then, 
just as we see what others are freely doing now. 
Of course, it may be denied that this is possible ; 
but it cannot be denied that, if it is possible, it 
renders prediction compatible with free will. 

The Stoic belief in Fate as a continuous chain of 
causation is Determinism, not Fatalism. Fatalism 
is the belief that a definite event will take place, 
whatever happens — which is as much a denial of 
causation as is a theory of pure chance. 

See also the ‘Greelc’ and ‘Boman’ artt. on 
Fortune. 

LiTERATCfRB. — Cicero, de Fato; Stobaeus, Ed. i. 162-192; 
Aulus Gellius, viii. i. and ii. ; L. Schmidt, art. ‘ Moira, ^ in 
Smith’s Biot, of Or. and Rom. Biog. and MythoLyliOndi. 1864-67. 

St. George Stock. 

FATE (Hindu). — The Skr. language has various 
equivalents for what we call fate, such as, e.y., 
kdla, lit. * time,’ as leading to events the causes of 
which are imperceptible to the mind of man ; vidhi^ 
^ordinance,’ ‘rule’; dawa^ ‘divine,’ ‘celestial,’ 
‘divine power or will,’ ‘destiny,’ ‘fate,’ ‘ chance’ ; 
adfstay ‘what is not seen,’ ie. that which is beyond 
the reach of observation or consciousness, the acts 
done by each soul in former bodies, which acts 
exert upon that soul an irresistible power called 
adrstai because felt and not seen ; karman [kcmm), 
work done in a former existence and leading to 
inevitable results, fate. Kdla, ‘time,’ is perhaps 
the earliest of these terms, occurring, as it does, 
in hymns of the Atharvaveda (xix. 53) on the 
power and Divine nature of Time, which is akin to 
Destiny or Divine Ordinance. ‘ It is he who drew 
forth the worlds and encompassed them. Being 
their father, he became their son. There is no 
other power superior to him.’ In a subsequent 
period, Kala was sometimes identified with Yama, 
the judge of the dead, or represented, together with 
Mrtyu, ‘ Death,’ as a follower of Yama, or invoked 
as one of the forms of the god Siva. The Maha- 
hhdratat the great epic of India, contains various 
tales tending to illustrate the relative importance 
of the various agencies of which Fate may be said 
to be composed, none perhaps finer than the apo- 
logue of tne snake (xiii. 1), relating how a boy 
was killed by a snake, and the snake, after having 
been caught by a hunter, was released by the 
boy’s mother on the ground of her loss being due 
to Fate alone. 

First, the snake declares its innocence of the boy’s death, 
Mytyu, the grod of death, having used the snake as an instru- 
ment. Thereupon Mytyu himself makes his appearance and 
exonerates himself, asserting that Kala, * Time, ^ has in reality 
killed the boy. ‘ Guided by Kala, 1, 0 seroent, sent thee on this 
errand. All creatures, mobile or immobue, in heaven or earth, 
are pervaded by this same inspiration of K3Ja. The whole uni- 
verse is imbued with the same influence of KSla/ But Kala 
in his turn explains that neither Mptyu, nor the serpent, nor he 
himself is guilty of the death of any creature. ‘ The child has 
met with death as the result of its harrm in the past. We all 
are subject to the influence of our respective karma. As men 
make from a lump of day whatever they wish to make, even so 
do men attain to various results determined by karma. As 
light and shadow are related to each other, so are men related 
to karma through their own actions. Therefore, neither art 
thou, nor am I, nor is Mjtyu, nor the serpent, nor this old 
Brahman lady, me cause of the child’s death. He himself is the 


cause here-’ On Kala expounding the matter in this way, the 
child’s mother became consoled, and asked the fowler to release 
the snake. 

The conception of karma is closely connected 
with the celebrated Indian theory of transmigra- 
tion or metempsychosis, which pervades ail post 
Vedic religious and philosophical systems of India, 
and has continued down to the present day to 
exercise a powerful sway over the popular mind. 
As observed by Bum (in General Report of the 
Census of India, Calcutta, 1903, p. 364), it is a 
mistake to suppose that the ordinary Hindu peasant 
has practically no belief in the doctrine of trans- 
migration. ‘ The doctrine of Karma is one of the 
firmest beliefs of all classes of Hindus, and the fear 
that a man shall reap as he has sown is an appreci- 
able element in the average morality.’ It is only 
in S. India, according to Stuart {ib. p. 264), that 
the influence of Animism is prevalent, the villager’s 
real worship being ‘ paid to Miriamman, the dread 
goddess of smallpox and cholera, and to the special 
goddess of the village ’ ; and misfortunes are re- 
garded as the work of evil spirits or devils who 
must be propitiated. In the same way, a native 
observer, G. Sarkar, in his well-known work, 
Hindu Law, points out that the doctrine of adfqta, 
the mysterious but irresistible power of the acts 
done in previous lives, is universally held by the 
Hindus as a fundamental article of faith. 

‘ Adr^ta, or the invisible dual force, is the resultanfc of all 
good and bad deeds, of all meritorious and demeritorious acts 
and omissions, done by a person in all past forms of existence 
and also in the present life, and it is this which deter- 

mines the condition of every soul, i.e. is the cause of his happi- 
ness or misery ; the state of a living being depends on his own 
past conduct’ (G. Sarkar, Bindu Law\ Calcutta, 190S, p. 230). 
And SO it is stated by Deussen in his History of 
Philosophy that the doctrine of metempsychosis has 
governed the Indian mind from the epoch of the 
Upanisads down to the present time, and is still 
of eminent practical importance, as aflbrding a 
popular explanation of the cause of human suffer- 
ing and operating as a spur to moral conduct. He 
quotes a blind Indian Pandit, whom he met in his 
travels through India, as replying to a question 
put to him concerning the cause of his deficiency 
in vision, that it must be due to some fault com- 
mitted by himself during a previous existence 
(Deussen, Allgermvm Geschickte der Philosophie, 
vol. i. pt. ii. p, 282). 

Historically speaking, the belief in metempsy- 
chosis and the lasting effects of karma, or action, 
as determining the fate of man, makes its first 
appearance in one of the Brahmanas, and, in a 
more developed form, in the Upanisads. These 
philosophical treatises preach a strict determinism, 
except m so far as a man, by recognizing his iden- 
tity with the eternally free Atman, may be re- 
leased from the bondage of karma. The germs 
of this theory, as supposed by Oldenberg, may I>e 
much older; and it has been shown by Schrader, 
in his suggestive little book, Die Indogermamn 
(Leipzig, 1911, p, 148), that the earliest Indo- 
European conception of Fate is that of a share 
inherited from the mother at the time of birth ; 
the Boman Parcoe (from pario), equally with the 
Greek "ElKeW vtai and the Slav. Rozdanicy, being Fate 
Mothers {Schicksalsmutter) assisting at every birth. 

From Brahmanism the theory of karma passed 
into Buddhism, and became one of Buddha’s leading 
tenets. 

‘ When a man dies, the khandhas (elements] of which he is 
constituted perish, but by the force of his Kamma tKarma] a 
new set of khandhas instantly starts into existence, and a new 
being appears in another world, who, though possessing different 
khandhas and a different form^ is in rewity identical with the 
man Just passed away, because his Kamma is the same. Kamma, 
then, is the link that preserves the identity of a being through 
all the countless changes which it undergoes in it» progress 
through Sarhsara’ (Olmdeiia, IHct. of the JPaU Lang., London. 
1876, p. 198). ' 

Jainism, the rival religion of Buddhism, agrees 
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in this respect with the latter. There existed in 
ancient times a large number of philosophical 
systems, belonging to two principal classes — one 
asserting the existence of free will, moral responsi- | 
bility, and transmigration; and the other nega- 
tiving the same. Both Jina and Buddha belonged 
to the former class. They believed in transmigra- 
tion, the annihilation of which was the final aim 
which they had in view (Pischel). According to 
the Jaina doctrine, the deeds performed in the 
bodies by the souls are karma^ merit, and sin. 
This drives them, when one body has passed away, 
into another whose quality depends on the charac- 
ter of the karma, virtue leads to the heavens of 
the gods, or to birth among men in pure and noble 
races. Sin consigns the souls to the lower regions, 
sends them into the bodies of animals or plants, or 
even into masses of lifeless matter. The addition 
of new karma can be prevented by right faith, 
strict control of the senses, and austerities on which 
the Jainas lay special stress (Biihler). 

Of modern Hindu sects, the Sikhs may perhaps 
be said to be the most fatalistic of all. They agree 
with the adherents of other systems in explaining 
the glaring difference between riches and poverty, 
honour and dishonour, by the acts in a former 
life determining the present condition and circum- 
stances of a person. But they go very far in deny- 
ing the liberty of human action, everything being 
subject to the decree of Fate, and the future lot of 
a person written on his forehead. These ideas 
have struck root very generally among the Sikhs, 
who, therefore, are lar more rigid fatalists than 
even the Muhammadans. The karma theory 
occupies the same place in the Sikh religion as 
elsewhere, and the highest goal of the Sikh is not 
paradise, but the cessation or re-birth and existence 
(Trumpp, MacaulifFe). 

To return to Brahmanism, it should be observed 
that the rigid determinism of its view of karma 
is frequently mitigated by admitting the modify- 
ing and controlling influence exercised on Fate by 
human exertion. Thus the Anusasana Parvan of the 
Mahahharata contains the fine discourse on human 
effort {vurusakara), in which the relative import- 
ance of fate \daiva) and human acts is discussed. 

* As, unsown with seed, the soil, though tilled, becomes fruit- 
less, so, without individual exertion, Destiny is of no avail. 
One’s own acts are like the soil, and Destiny (or the sum of one’s 
acts in previous births) is compared to the seed. From the 
union of the soil and the seed doth the harvest grow. It is 
observed every day in the world that the doer reaps the frmt of 
his good and evil deeds. Happiness results from good deeds, 
and pain from evil ones. Acts, when done, always fructify, hut, 
if not done, no fruit arises. By devoted application (or by aus- 
terity) one acquires beauty, fortune, and riches of various kinds. 
Everything can be secured by exertion, but nothing can be 
gained through Destiny (daiua) alone, by a man wanting m 
personal exertion * {MahSibhdrcUOiy xm. vi. 7-12). 

And so it is stated in the Vana Parvan that 

* those persons in the world who believe in Destiny, and those 
again who believe in Chance, are both the worst among nien. 
Those only that believe in the efficacy of acts are laudable. He 
that lies at ease, believing in Destiny alone, is soon (wstroyed 
like an unburnt earthen pot in water. So also he that beheveth 
in Chance, i.e. sitteth inactive though capable of activity, 
not long, for his life is one of weakness and helplessness (it. 
xxxii. 13-15). 

It is also declared in the MakahJidrata that only 
eunuchs worship Fate ( daiva). In other places, the 
paramount power of Destiny is upheld, and it is 
clear that the comparative weight of free will and 
fate must have furnished a fruitful theme for discus 

sion to these Brahman theorists. 

The part played by Fate in the ordinary relations 
of human life, according to Hindu notions, may best 
be gathered perhaps from the view which the 
Indian jurists take of Fate or Chance {daiva). 
Thus, it is a well-known rule in Indian law that a 
depositary is not responsible for such dam^e as 
may have occurred to a chattel deposited with him 
by the act of Fate {daim) or of the king, Fate being 


explained to include ravages caused by fire or water, 
the failing down of a wall, decay through the 
lapse of time, an attack by robbers or by inimi- 
cal forces, and other events of a similar nature 
corresponding exactly to what is called vis maior 
in Roman law. If, therefore, a deposit should 
have been destroyed by the act of Fate or of the 
king, together with the depositary’s own goods, 
he shall not be compelled to restore it. The same 
rule recurs in the recently discovered Arthedo^trai 
in the ‘ Chapter on Deposits,’ where it is ordained 
that a deposit shall not be reclaimed whenever 
forts or countr;y parts are destroyed by enemies or 
hill bribes, or villages, caravans, or herds of cattle 
are attacked, or the whole kingdom destroyed ; 
whenever extensive fires or floods bring about 
entire destruction of a village or partly destroy 
immoveable or even moveable properties, owing to 
the sudden spread of fire or rush of floods; and 
whenever a ship (laden with commodities) is either 
sunk or plundered by pirates. A loss caused by 
Fate is also not chargeable to a carrier transporting 
certain goods and losing part of them ; or to a 
herdsman neglecting his cattle, after having been 
struck by lightning, bitten or killed by a snake, 
alligator, tiger, or other noxious animal, seized 
with disease, or the victim of an accident ; or to 
one particular partner, when the property of the 
partnership has been injured through Fate or a 
gang of robbers, etc. 

It is interesting also to examine the references to 
Fate in medical Sanskrit literature. Thus in Su- 
4ruta’s system of medicine a certain class of diseases 
is attributed to the act of Fate [daivahala\ as 
having been caused by Divine wrath, or by the 
mystic potencies of charms or spells, or by con- 
tagion. Sudden paroxysms of fever and sudden 
death or paralysis caused by lightning are quoted 
as instances of such diseases. There was, besides, 
a popidar belief, originating in the doctrine of 
karmajpahay or ripening of acts, according to which 
certain aggravating diseases and infirmities were 
supposed to be due to some offence committed in a 
previous existence, leprosy, being regarded as 
the result of a heinous crime perpetrated in a 
former life ; blindness, dumbness, and lameness as 
being the conse^ence, respectively, of killing a 
cow, cursing a Brahman, and stealing a horse; 
stinking breath as being caused by^ uttering 
calumnies ; an incurable illness as due to injuring a 
person ; epilepsy as the result of usurious practices, 
etc. This popular superstition was sanctioned by 
the medical writers of India, who seriously register 
crimes committed in a former existence among the 
regular causes of leprosy, and prescribe certain 
religious ceremonies among the remedies to be used 
for curing this disease. It is also believed that, 
when a person dies of leprosy, he will be affected 
with it in the next life, unless he performs a certain 
penance, consisting of abstinence for a day, shaving 
the whole hair of the head, and presenting a 
certain number of cowries and other articles to 
Brahmans, who offer certain prayers, and to whom 
the person confesses his sins. This ceremony is 
performed before entering on the treatment^ of 
any supposed dangerous disease (T. A. Wise, 
Comm&wtary ort th& Hifidu System of Medicine j 
London, 1860, p. 258). ^ 

The notions of Sanskrit writers regarding the 
nature and working of Fate may be further illus- 
trated by some miscellaneous sayings collected 
from their compositions. 

* The accomplishment of an object is divided between Fate and 
exertion. Of these, the Fate is the manifestation pt one s acta 
in former life. Some expect success from Fate some from 
accident, some from the lapse of time, and some from eftert. 
Men of genius believe in the efficacy of the combination of all 
thpse As a chariot cannot be put into motion with a single 
wheei so does Fate not succeed without exertion ^ (Ydjftavalkpa- 
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L 348-350, tr. Mandlik). ‘Success in every enterprise 
Sends on Destiny and human acts : the acts of Destmy are 
nn? of man's control. Think not on Destiny, but act thyself' 
(Mawsmrth vii. 205, tr. M. Williams). ‘ Fate I consider para- 
mouX human effort is futile. Everything is governed by Fate ; 

is the final resort’ (Mmdmm, i- viii. 2§. ‘Fate binds a 
^an with adamantine cords, and drags him upwards to the 
whpst rank, or downward to the depths of misery’ (ib, vn. 
vSvii 3 tr. M. Williams). ‘Banish all thought of Destiny, 
and act with manly vigour, straining all thy nerve. When 
fhnii hast put forth all thy energy, the blame of failure will not 
ioflf wiS thee ’ (Hitopadeia, Introd. 31, tr. M. Wilhams). 

‘What though we climb to Meru’s peak, soar bird-like through 

rirnw rich'by trade, or till the ground, or art and science ply, 
Or vanquish all our earthly foes, we yield to Fate’s decree, 
Whftte’ershe nills can ne’er take place, whate’er she wills must 
^ he’ (Bhartfhari, tr. Tawney, Calcutta, 1877, p. 40). 

‘ As a man puts on new clothes in this world, throwing away 
fhose which he formerly wore, even so the self of man puts on 
nftw bodies, which are in accordance with his acts in a former 
(Yi^imnrti, xx. 60, tr. Jolly). 

T iTBRATURH.“Momer- Williams, BrahTnanism and Hindu- 
ism* London, 1891 ; A. Barth, The Religions of India?^ do. 
iSQi* P. Deussen, Allgem. Gesch. der Philosophies vol. L-iii., 
*1894-1908, also Vi&r pkilos. Texte des Mahdbhdratams 
do 1906 ; E* W. Hopkins, The Great Epic of India, London, 
1901 * H. Kern, Manual of Indian Buddhism, Strassburg, 1896 
(-GIAP iii- sj ; R. Pischel, Lehen und Lehre des Buddha, 
iTtozig. 1906 ; Biihler-Burgess, The Indian Sect of theJainas, 
London, 1006,* O. BShtUngk, Ind, Sprilche’^, St. Petersburg, 
1R70-73 (cf. A. Blau’s Index to this collection, Leipzig, 1893, 
iu. ‘Schicksal’). J. JOLLY. 


fate (Iranian), — The GathSs attribute fore- 
knowledge to Ahura Mazda ( Yasna xxix, 4, xliv. 
2 6, S-ib 13-19, xlviii. 2), -which is also inylied 
in the whole Iranian scheme of the Ages of the 
World Toreordination, however, scarcely 

developed in Zoroastrian thought, except in a minor 
infralapsarian sense, until a comparatively late 
period. Practically the only Avesta passage which 
IS directly fatalistic in its teaching is V^nd, v. 8, 
which states that a man apparently drowned is 
really carried away hy demons, and that ‘there, 
then, Pate is fulfilled, there it is completed ’ {athra 
adhctt nijasaiti). 

In genuine Zoroastrianism fatalism has no place, 
for the entire spirit generated hy the long struggle 
which each man must help Ahura Mazda to wage 
against Ahriman and every other power of evil 
nnlitates against a concept which — ^whatever its 
alleged justification — has, as a matter of histoiy, 
sapped the energy of every people that has held it. 
And yet fatalism came to be an important doctrine 
of later Zoroastrianism. What w'as the source of 
this new factor — philosophical speculation, the | 
malign influence of Babylonian astrology, the cmsh- 
ing of the national spirit hy the foreign dominion 
ui&er which the Zoroastrians passed, ora combina- 
tion of all three— it is not easy to tell ; yet there 
is at least a curious and suggestive analogy between 
the rise of fatalism in Iran and that of mrma (o.t?.) 
in India, which seems to have been evolved from 
a combination of philosophical speculation with 
the religious beliefs of the aborigines of India. 

TheBm^ar|(iii. 77, tr. Sanjana, Bombay, lS74ff., 
p, 85) teaches a qualified free will when it says : 

4 It ig through the power and the assbfcance of the IJgKjs 
(angels) th»t man knows the Holy Self-existent (Ahura Mazda), 
fights with the Dardjs (demons) and delivers his body and soul 
irom them, and possesses the power of managing the other 
creation of this world* Under the de^gn of the Creator, man 
is born, and has the power to direct himself, under the super- 
intendence of the Ijads. The abode ^ man) of the evil 
oualities of the evil pagsions is for the purpose of obstructing 
heavenly wisdom and for contriving to plunge man into sin.’ 

Within the sphere of orthodox Zoroastrianism, 
fatalism comes to the front chiefly in two Pahlavi 
works— the 9th cent. Ddtist&n-l mn%k (i)jD), and 
the blna-% Malnog’-l Xrat {MX) of uncertain date, 
but probably before the Arab conquest, and possibly 
in the reign of Chosroes I. (531-679 [MX, ed. San- 
iana, Bombay, 1895, p. vii f.]). According to DJ) 
Ixxi. 3-6, 

‘there are some things through desrtdny, and there are some 
through action j and it is thus fully decided by them [the 


high priests] that life, wife, and child, authority and wealth 
are through destiny, and the righteousness and wickedness of 
priesthood, warfare, and husbandry are through action. And 
this, too, is thus said by them, that that which is not destined 
for a man in the world does not happen ; and that which is 
destined, be it owing to exertion, will come forward, be it 
through sinfulness or slothfulness, he is injured by it. That 
which -will come forward owing to exertion is such as his who 
goes to a meeting of happiness, or the sickness of a mortal who, 
owing to sickness, dies early ; and he who through sinfulness 
and slothfulness is thereby injured is such as he w^ho would 
wed no wife, and is certain that no child of his is born, or such 
as he who gives his body unto slaughter, and life is injured by 
his living.’ 

Some colour is lent^ by MX viii. 17 to the view 
which the present writer, like Cumont {Mysterus 
of Mithraytr, McCormack, Chicago, 1903, p. 1241), 
is inclined to favour, that Zoroastrian fatalism is 
borrowed, in the main, from Babylonian astrology, 
when it declares that ‘ every good and the reverse 
which happen to mankind, and also the other 
creatures, happen throngh the seven planets and 
the twelve constellations.’ It is useless to strive 


against fate, for, according to MX xxiii. 5-9, 

‘ when predestination as to virtue, or as to the reverse, comes 
forth, the wise becomes wanting in duty, and the astute in 
evil becomes intelligent ; the faint-hearted becomes braver, and 
the braver becomes faint-hearted ; the diligent becomes lazy, 
and the lazy acts diligently. Just as is predestined as to the 
matter, the cause enters into it, and thrusts out everything 
else.’ Xn short, destiny <paxt) is ‘predominant over every one 
and everything’ {MX xlvii. 7; cf. also the polemic of Ezntk, 
Against the Sects, tr. Schmid, Vienna, 1900, p. 121 ff.). There 
is, however, a sharp distinction in MX xxiv. 5-7 between 
destiny {hazt) and Divine providence (hdk-baxt ) ; * destiny is 
that which is ordained from the beginning, and Divine provi- 
dence is that which they also grant otherwise/ and according 
to Visp. vii. 3 there is special Divine intervention {baghB-buxta) 
on behalf of Iranian warriors. 

Yet it must he questioned whether the MX is, 
strictly speaking, orthodox, for in xxvii, 10 occur 
the significant words, 

* The affairs of the world of every kind proceed through destiny 
(5reA) and time (damdnak) and the supreme decree of the seH- 
existent eternity (zOrodn), the king and long-continuing lord.' 

This is strongly suggestive of the Zarvanite 
heresy (on which see SECTS[Zoroastrian]), according 
to which both Ahura Mazda and Ahriman are 


sprung from Zrvan Akarana {‘Boundless Time’), 
who is mentioned as a Divinity in the Avesta itself 
(Fo^Twzlxxii. 10 ; NydU, i. 8 ; Vend, xix* 13). That 
this belief existed long before the composition of 
the Pahlavi texts quoted above is shown bv a cita- 
tion from Theodore of Mopsuestia (upud PhotiuH, 
BibL Ixxxi.), on the authority of an Armenian 
chorepiscopus Mastubius, who regarded Zrvan as 
the author of all, and who called him Fate (Zapoi’d/x, 
dr dpXVyb^ xavTuiv eladyet 6 p jcal t^xw Kokti), while 
both the 5th cent. Armenian |>olemi8t Eznik (tr. 
Schmid, p, 119 if.) and the Syraic writers (cf. Ndl- 
deke, Festgrms an Both, Stuttgart, 1893, pp. 34-38) 
make one of their main attacks on the Zoroastrian 
religion turn upon rhe fat^ism of Zarvanisin.^ 
In similar fashion the Farsi 'Uiamd4 Isidm (tr. 
Vullers, Fragmmte uber dm Bdig, ife# Z&romien, 
Bonn, 1831, pp. 44 1, 46) affirms that Time created 
Ahura Mazda, who created all good things, this 
being in direct opposition to the statement ojf Z&|- 
sparam {L 24, tr. Wwt, SEE v. 160) that Ahura 
Mazda was the creator of Time. The latter view 
is confirmed by a statement of a Persian rirdimt 
(ed. andtr. %iegel, Trad, LU, der Fmrsm, Yienha, 
1860, p. 161 it), according to which Ahura Maala 
also created Zrvan dareghb-x^adhita f * long, self- 
ordained Time/), who differs in many regarcm from 
Zrvan Akarana (Spiegel, Mr&n, AUertkumkundi^ 
ii 4 ffi). 


The fatalism of the Zoroastriaaii idio appears in 
the numerous prophecies of future eventa fcf.* for 
example, FcE|Mr-i Z'anrdu, tr. MMi, Ifomliay, 
1899, pp. 211, 291, whew Jtmiap prophesi^ to 
King Vist&spa the outcome of battle) and in tlw 
I Ou tb« Moptlou of Zarrwi«n by Mitbraliiii, im Ciinioafi, 
op, dL pp, 107, 148, wd lUw bis Ormtat Aflitfenw im M4wmn 
Paganum, tr., CbicsfO, 1911, p. 160 f., wber# co- 
operation of B&b. influence is i^ain ’ismpbiislaod. 
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entire system of Persian divination (j.v.). In the 
Persian epic of the Sah-Ndmah (tr. Mohl, Paris, 
1876-1878) the power of Fate is also emphasized. 
Thus the Emperor of China declares (iii. 112) that 
‘ no one will escape the rotation of heaven {gardiS4 
dsmdn), even though he were able to overthrow an 
elephant,’ and the poet makes a similar reflexion 
on the violent death of Yazdagird l. (v. 419) ; but 
here, as de Harlez observes {Avesta . . . trad,, 
Paris, 1881, p. Ixxxvii), we no longer move in a 
Zoroastrian sphere. 

LITBRATDRK.--F. Spiegel, Erdn. AUerthumsJcundet Leipzig, 
1871-1878, ii. 7, 11, 14, note 2, Avesta . . . ubersetzt^ do. 1852- 
1863, ii- 219; L. C. Casartelli, PAiZ. of the Mazdayasnian 
JRelig. under the Smsanids^ tr. Asa, Bombay, 1889, pp. 9, 31-33, 
86, 144, 148 1; E. West, Fahlavi TexUy ii., iii. xviii. 

C1882], xdv. [1886]). LOUIS H. GRAY. 


FATE (Jewish). — ^Based on the OT, which on 
the whole acknowledges freedom of choice, Judaism 
does not, and consistently cannot, hold the pagan 
doctrine of Fate. The subject never entered 
Jewish consciousness, and therefore there is not 
even a Heb. word in the OT corresponding to tioXpa 
or fatum^ ph is an engraved statute and hence a 
law of Nature, but not applied to human affairs. 
When, therefore, Josephus makes his countrymen 
state their theological diflerences in philosophical 
language and ascribes to the Pharisees a belief in 
a elfmpfUvTj {Ant. XVIII. i. 3), he does not mean by 
it an inflexible power to which gods and men must 
bow, but has in his mind the late Heb. word rrjTi 
(from in, *to divide’; cf. fielpofiaL from p^pos), 
generally p ^ decree of a judge or king, or 
Divine decision. Not fatalism but foreordination 
>vas the belief of Pharisaism. 

The new term for God’s foreordination was 
grafted on OT notions evolved from new ideas of 
God’s Providence. The Bab. god Marduk held a 
solemn assembly of the gods on New Year’s Day, 
when the lot was cast, the year’s destiny settled, 
and Marduk seized anew the reins of government 
(A. Jeremias, OT in the Light of the Ancient 
East, Eng. tr. 1910, i. 59). It is probable that 
this largely influenced the Jewish observance of 
the autumnal New Year, and gave rise to the 
Pharisaic belief in a €ljmpfi4v7i. For on the first of 
Tishri, the agricultural New Year and Feast of 
Trumpets, the sole soverei^ty of God is emphasized 
in the liturgy in a special manner. On that dav 
God holds a court of justice in heaven, before which 
all mankind are aiTaigned. Satan is the accuser, 
and prayers and the sound of the trumpet ascend- 
ing as a memorial (Lv 23®^) are the special pleaders. 
Three books are opened, wherein is inscribed the 
fate of each individual— one for the perfectly 
righteous, one for the perfectly wicked, and one 
for the mediocre ; the first two are respectively 
sealed on that day for life and for death, the third 
is left open for forensic proceedings, merits and 
demerits being balanced during the penitential 
days, and is sealed on the Day of Atonement 
( Bosh Hash. 166 ff. ). The usual salutation on N ew 
Year’s Day is ; ‘ May you be inscribed (on the Day 
of Atonement, *May you be sealed’) for a good 
year I’ The Musaph prayers for the New Year 
say : 

*On this day sentence is passed upon conntries—which of 
them is to be destined to the sword and which to peace, which 
to famine and which to plenty ; and every -feature is visited 
therein, and recorded for life or for death. Who is not visited 
on such a day as this ? ’ 

Even the extent of man’s sustenance is decreed 
in this session (Besa, 16a). The sentences, how- 
ever, of this annual assize are not irrevocable. 
‘Bepentance, Prayer, and Almsgiving rescind the 
evil decree’ (Liturgy, bjlA R osh Sash. 166). Hence 
a converted sinner can be said to annul the Divine 
g^mr din (Mo'ed 166), in so far that it is no 
longer applicable to him since he became another, 


Man, then, remains master of his religious and 
moral destiny. ‘Everything is in God’s hands, 
except the fear of God ’‘(Ben 33 ; Meg. 25a). Good 
and evil are the issues of man’s actions (Veh, B. 
iv.). He possesses the power to defile himself and 
to keep himself clean ( Yoma, 39a). In Mah. 106 it 
is proved from the Law, the Prophets, and the 
Writings that one is guided on the way he desires 
to walk. 

But, when God’s Providence is spoken of, we 
meet in Jewish literature with sentiments expres- 
sive of determinism. It is possible that the Stoic 
philosophy lent a colouring to Jewish speculations 
on Divine Providence. We know that the ethics 
of Stoicism agree in many points with those of the 
Haggada, betraying some acquaintance, on the 
part of the Babhis, with the tenets of that school. 
Strabo identifies Judaism with Stoicism (Beinach, 
Textes dauteurs grecs et remains relatifs au 
juddisme, Paris, 1895, pp. 11, 16, 99, 242). Ben 
Sira (17^ 15^^’^'^) asserts the freedom of human will 
in the manner of one attacking a contrary opinion. 
Josephus {BJ VI. i. 8, iv. 8) uses the word 
as if he were a real fatalist. The repeated emphasis 
laid on Divine foreknowledge is a step in the 
direction of fatalism. Thus, in the above mentioned 
Musaph prayers for the New Year, God is spoken 
of as ‘ looking (ns'ia) and beholding to the end of all 
generations.’ A dictum of B. 'Akiha’s was {Ab. 
iii. 19) ; ‘ Everything is foreseen (is;?, equivalent 
to Josephus’ ^^opdv ^providere [BJ ii. viii. 14]),’ 
although it is added : ‘ free will is given.’ Man in 
his nature and environment is a product of a 
predetermined will. ‘ He is fashioned, bom, lives, 
dies, and is brought to judgment against his will ’ 
{Ah. iv. 29). In his ante-natal state his sex, 
constitution, size, shape, appearance, social position, 
livelihood, and all that may befall him, are pre- 
ordained {Tanh. on Ex 38-^). Marriages are made 
in Heaven. Forty days before the birth of a child 
its future spouse is proclaimed by a herald (V’lp ns), 
and no prayers can alter it [Mo'ed 186 ; Sanh. 
22a). Throughout his life his feet guide him 
whither he is destined to go {Suk. 55). The very 
wounding of a finger is previously proclaimed in 
heaven {Ah. Zara, 54). No one dies prematurely, 
although the plague may rage for seven years 
{Sank. 29). His mental endowments are likewise 
prescribed. One has an aptitude for studying 
Haggada, another for Mishna, another for Gemara, 
and another for all three. Even the prophetic gift 
was bestowed in measure. One prophet was the 
author of two books, another of a chapter, and 
another of only one verse {YalTcut on Job 9'*). 
‘By thine own name, says Ben 'Azai, will they 
call thee, in thy place will they seat thee, of thine 
own will th ey give thee. No one can touch anything 
that is destined for another. No kingdom can 
extend a hairbreadth against another ’ ( Yoma, 38a). 

History is shaped in accordance with a pre- 
ordained plan. Suftering, death, the Deluge, 
Israel’s servitude in Egypt and persecution by 
Haman, were prescribed before creation {Tanlp. on 
Ex 3^). God revealed to Adam before he was 
completely formed his righteous descendants (i6.). 
To Moses He showed a list of ‘ every generation, 
its kings, guides, and prophets from the creation 
until the final resurrection of the dead’ {Midr. B. 
on Ex 31). The leaders were to appear on the 
stage of time as they were wanted: Vno avulso 
non deficit alter. Thus, ‘before Moses’ suu set, 
Joshua’s rose.’ Similar was the case with Eli 
and Samuel. On the day B. Akiba was slain, 
Judah the Prince was born, and on the latter’s 
death day Kab Ada bar Ahaba was born,’ etc, 
{Midr. BI on Gn 23^). Israel’s election was decreed 
from all eternity, and is irrevocable. Their final 
redemption must be preceded by repentance, 
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Should they fail to repent at the appointed time, 
God will force it by raising up for them another 
tyrant like Hainan {Sank, 97o, 9Sa). The inter- 
ference of miracles with the course of Nature, such 
as the dividing of the Red Sea at the Exodus, the 
solstice at Gibeon, the Jonah miracle, etc., was 
in accordance with a Divine ^ stipulation ’ before 
creation [Midr. JR. on Gn 1^). 

How far foreordination was compatible with the 
doctrine of rewards and punishments was a frequent 
subject of discussion in the Talmudic period. But 
the Rabbis advanced no solution of the problem 
beyond the categorical statement that, notwith- 
standing, man possessed freedom of will. At most 
it was added that compliance with the law merited 
greater reward for the righteous and severer 
punishment for transgressors {Shah. 32a). The 
problem wrecked the faith of Elisha ben Abuyah. 
It was left to the Jewish philosophers of the 
Middle Ages to reconcile the doctrine of Divine 
foreknowledge with freedom of will. It being 
beyond the scope of this article to reproduce their 
arguments, we conclude that all, with perhaps the 
exception of ^asdai Crescas, rejected fatalism, 
pointing out that foreknowledge was not identical 
with causation. 

Litbraturb.— artt. ‘Fate,' ‘Predestination’; Ham- 
burjgrer, art. ‘Bestimmung’: F. Weber, Jiidische Theologie^ 
Leipzig, 1897, Index ; L. Stem, Die WUlensfreiheit , . . bei den 
jild. Philosophen des MittelcUters, Berlin, 1^2 ; D. Kanfmann, 
Gesch. der Attributenlehre^ Gotha, 1877 ; S. Bernfeld, Da'ath 
EloMm, Warsaw, 1897; M. Joseph, Jvdaism as Creed and 
Lije, London, 1910, ch. vi. A. E. SUFFEIN. 

FATE (Muslim). — i. General. — Islam has often 
been charged with being a fatalistic religion, but 
this reproach is not g^uite merited. For a proper 
analysis of fatalism in Islam, it is important, in 
the first place, to distin^ish between the popular 
point of view and the philosophical or theological. 
Eastern peoples have a psychological tendency to 
fatalism; but this species of popular fatalism, 
numerous traces of which are found in their folk- 
lore, is a sentiment rather than a doctrine. It is, 
moreover, limited to the outstanding accidents of 
human life, and especially to death, which it 
represents as happening of necessity at such and 
such a time and in such and such circumstances, no 
matter what one may do to avoid it ; it is, we may 
say, a physical fatalism. The fatalism of the 
scholars is rather a moral fatalism ; it does not 
apply specially to death, but refers to all human 
actions, holding these to be decreed by God. 
It is true that there have been scholars who 
taught fatalism in Islam, and that the books of 
Muslim theologians and the Qur'an itself contain 
propositions apppently inculcating fatalism. At 
the same time, it must be remembered that the 
doctrine of fatalism has always been expressly 
repudiated by orthodox Islam, which believes in 
the free will of man, although it encounters serious 
difficulty in reconciling ithis with the all-powerful 
will of God, We now proceed to indicate briefly 
how the questions of predestination and free will 
are treated in the Qur’an, among various philoso- 
phical sects, and among the people. 

2 . In the Qur’an.— Muhammad speaks of books, 
kept in heaven, in which the deeds of men are 
written down, and which will be used as the basis 
of the Last Judgment. One of these books is 
called 'Illiyun : ‘ The book of the righteous is in 
Tlliyfin’ (Qur’an, Ixxxiii. 18 ix. 324]); 

another is called Sijjtn : * The book of the wicked 
is in Si j jin’ (Ixxxiii. 7 iSBE^ loc. ciY.]). Tradition 
has it that these books are eternal, though this is 
not indicated in the text of the Qur’an ; probably 
Muhammad thought the lists were written day by 
day as the deeds took place. There are also books 
relating to each individual ; 


‘As for him who is given his book in his right hand [at the 
Last Judgment], he shall be reckoned with by an easy reckon- 
ing. . . . But as for him who is given his book behind his 
back, he shall call out for destruction, but he shall broil in a 
blaze } ’ (Ixxxiv. 7-12). 

Muhammad’s idea seems to he that human actions 
are noted down in the books at the time they are 
performed. There is still another book, called the 
‘ perspicuous Book,’ relating to the whole world : 

‘Nor shall there escape from it the weight of an atom, in the 
heavens or in the earth, or even less than that, or greater, save 
in the perspicuous Book ’ (xxxiv. 3 {SEE ix. 160]). 

According to tradition, this book is eternal ; but 
the Qur’an does not say so. In short, the relevant 
passages do not justify the popular expression ‘ It 
was written’ (with ‘ from all eternity ’ understood). 

While there is no text in the Qur’an affirming 
that men’s actions are decreed in advance by God, 
we find passages, on the other hand, which seem 
to signify that God forces certain men to do evil, 
that He predestines a certain number to hell; 
e.g. the following verses ; 

‘Had we pleased we would have given to everything itt 
guidance ; but the sentence was due from me I will surely 
fill hell with the jinn and with men all together’ (xxxii. 13). 

‘ We have created for hell many of the jinn and of mankind : 
they have hearts and they discern not therewith ; they have 
eyes and they see not therewith ; they have ears and they 
hear not therewith ; they are like cattle, nay, they go more 
astray 1 these it is who care not ' (vii. 178). ‘God leads astray 
whom He pleases, and guides whom He pleases ’ (xxxv. 9, etc,). 

These passages are probably nofc to be taken 
quite literally. Muhammad in the Qur’An does 
not speak with the precision of a teacher, but 
rather expresses himself as an orator, almost as a 
oet. His very emphatic terms were occasioned 
y the persistent stubbornness of his audience, and 
may mean only that God finally hardens the hearts 
of the wicked who have first scorned His favours. 
This is more clearly stated in ii. 17 {SEE vi. 3) : 

* Deafness, dumbne^, blindness, and they shall not return ! ’ 
It will be noticed that the above passages are 
reminiscent of the Bible ; Muhammad ap^pies to 
the wicked what the Bible says of idols (rs 115®“^ 
135i«-). 

^ With the theolog“ians. — It was not until 
philosophical studies began to flourish that the 
question of fatalism was thoroughly investigated 
in Islam. The attributes of God are enumerated ; 
amongst them are specified knowledge, will, power. 
These Divine attributes must be absolute; what 
room is left then for the will and power of man ? 
The philosophers knew God as universal agent and 
creator of all things. If God was the ‘ agent ’ of 
everything, how could man be the * agent’ also 
(and, so to speak, over and above) of his own 
actions? In God also they saw the supreme 
‘ cause,’ the cause of causes ; how then coula they 
admit that man was capable of performing deeds 
of which God was not the ‘first cause’? Suck 
were the philosophical forms in which the question 
was clothed. 

God’s will and knowledge, according to Muslim 
theologians, produce from all eternity a sort of 
decree which is realized by His power. This decree 
is called the ga4 & ; its continual realization is the 
qadar (cf. JurjanI, in the hook of the Ta'ry'M). 
Now, man, under this Divine decrw, must be left 
enough liberty to give his life amoral significance ; 
at the same time, the morally bad actions of wicked 
men must not be attributed to (Sod* This was the 
problem which Muslim theology tried to solve, but 
we cannot say that it has given a clear solution. 

There is a short treatise by an interesting though 
late author, Abd ar-Bazzftm(f.u4, the Sfifi (f A.D* 
1330 at KashSn), which well represents the point 
of view of orthodox Muhammadanism on tliis 
question. The work is called Tract on 
tion and Free Witt {Budlatfl ’^§a# wa 'l-qmdar). 
Amidst many subtleties, we see how the author 
conceives the r6le and function of the will in human 
action, and the part he means to leave to it in 
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relation to God’s will. Knowledge, says'Abdar- 
Kazzaq, is the impression of the form of a known 
object on the mind of man; perception is the 
feeling of the object given by the external senses, 
pch as sight, or by the internal senses, such as 
intelligence or imagination. Power is that faculty 
of the soul which makes it able to accomplish or 
leave unaccomplished any action; will is the 
decision which encourages or forbids its accomplish- 
ing. The distinction between the ' power ’ and the 
‘ will ’ of man plays an important part in these 
discussions. 

When we perceive a thing, we know it; when 
we know it, we judge whether it is agreeable or 
repugnant to us ; and it produces in us a certain 
inclination which makes us pursue it or reject 
it: this inclination is will; and it is will that 
acts upon the power which moves the members 
according to the choice of the will. In cases where 
we are not compelled to admit the absolute agree- 
ableness or non-agreeableness of the object, our 
intelligence employs the faculty of reflexion and 
imagination to find out to which side the balance 
leans; and the will of the intelligence gives free 
scope to its opinions in this investigation. It may 
happen that a thing is agreeable under certain 
aspects and repugnant under others ; e.p^., it may 
please some of our senses and not the others, it 
may be good for certain members and harmful 
for others, it may please the senses and repel the 
mind, or inversely ; or, again, it may be of advantage 
for the present but not for the future, or inversely. 
Every agreeable motive produces an attraction, 
every other a repulsion ; if the attractions prevail, 
the result is a free decision in favour of the action. 
To this decision should be attributed praise or 
blame, according as the action is good or bad ; it 
is this decision that deserves either reward or 
punishment. Nevertheless, *Abd ar-Kazzaq con- 
tinues, there is no doubt that percei)tion, know- 
ledge, power, will, reflexion, imagination, and the 
other faculties exist by the agency of God and 
not by ours. He concludes that we must refer 
all actions to God as the agent who makes them 
exist, without, however, entirely withdrawing them 
from their human authors. 

Ghazall has a fairly thorough investigation of 
the question in his Epistle to Jerusalem^ a section 
of his great treatise on the Ihyd, The principle 
is that everything produced in the world is the 
act and creation of God — ‘ God has created you, 
and what ye make ’ (Qur’an, xxxvii. 94). No single 
movement escapes the power of God, but the decision 
lies none the less with man to a certain extent. 
Every free act is, in a way, decided twice — once by 
God and once by man ; it depends upon God for its 
production, and upon man for the merit or demerit 
resulting from it ; or even, outside of the moral 
sphere, for the advantages or disadvantages follow- 
ing upon it, since for God there is no advantage or 
disadvantage. This quality in actions of being 
advantageous or disadvantageous, which does not 
exist except from the human point of view, is 
called hash, ‘gain’ (cf. Jurjani, Tdrlfat),^ The 
choice, therefore, lies with man, the accomplishing 
of the action with God ; the movement is man’s, 
Wt created by God. God is the creator of the 
action decided by the human will. 

Even before Ghazali, this doctrine had been very 
clearly formulated in the work of the theologian 
Ash'ari. Human power, according to this imam, 
can have no influence upon the _ production of 
actions, for everything^ that exists is produced by 
a unique decree which is superior to the distinction 
between substance and accident; mid, if man’s 
decision could influence this creative decree, it 
could also influence the production of natural 
objects, and almost create the heavens and the 


earth. "We must, therefore, believe that God has 
arranged man’s actions beforehand in such a way 
that things will happen at their proper time in 
conformity with the decisions of the human will. 
Man produces an action in appearance only ; it is 
really created by God ; but, from the moral point 
of view, the action is ‘ attributed ’ to man because 
he decided it. Here we have a veritable system of 
pre-established harmony. 

4 . With the School of Philosophers. — The ques- 
tion of providence and evil was thoroughly discussed 
in the philosophic school. Avicenna {q, v. ) in partic- 
ular has some very fine passages on it in his JSfajat 
(p. 78, section on Providence, and how evil enters 
into the Divine judgment), and in a treatise 
specially devoted to the subject— the Eisalat aU 
Qadr {Treatise on Destiny, tr. by Mehren). In 
these we meet with ideas, expressed in very 
eloquent terms, that might be compared with 
those of Leibniz. 

Providence, for Avicenna, is 
‘the knowledge of God enveloping everything. . . . The know- 
ledge God has of the kind of beneficence applicable to the uni- 
versal order of things is the source whence good flows over 
everything.* 

How is evil possible in this world which is en- 
veloped by the thought of the absolutely good 
Being? Avicenna answers the question by a 
theory of optimism. He recognizes three kinds 
of evil — metaphysical, moral, and physical. To 
moral evil he pays little attention ; metaphysical 
evil does not exist except in potential beings, not 
yet completely realized, ie. in the corruptible 
world, which is inferior to the sphere of the 
Moon ; it depends on matter ; but m the sphere 
of the Intelligibles there is no metaphysical evil, 
since everything there exists in a state of complete 
perfection. As for physical evil, it is less widely 
spread than physical good ; it is frequent, indeed, 
but not^ so frequent as good ; not illness, but 
health, is the normal state. Further, every evil 
is a good in some sense : the weaker animal torn 
by the wild beast, and the sparrow carried off by 
the bird of prey, suffer ; but their suffering is for 
the advantage of the stronger animal. Physical 
good and evil cannot be the same in the eyes of 
God as they are to ns ; His point of view and the 
motives of His judgment are hidden in a mystery 
which ought to forbid our condemning His work. 

C With certain theological sects.— The doctrine 
ofAbd ar-Eazzaq is that of the orthodox theolo- 
gians of Islam ; it strikes a happy mean ; on either 
side there is a sect famous in the history of Islam : 
the Qadarites, who credit man with full power in 
the production of his actions, and the Jabarites, 
who credit him with none. 

The Qadarites (from qudrah, ‘human power,’ 
not from qadar, ‘ the Divine decree ’) hold that man 
has the power to create his own actions, and do not 
allow that his evil actions are produced by God. 
Ash'ari and 'Abd ar-Razzaq reproach them with 
positing two principles, one for good deeds — God 
— and one for had— Satan. The prophet, writes 
' Ahd ar-Eazzaq, said : 

‘The Qadarites are the Magi of this generation, since they 
acknowledge two powerful, independent principles,^ just as the 
Magi, who looked upon Yezdan and Ahri^n as independent 
principles, the one of good, the other of evil,’ 

The Mn tazilites, who were not exactly, as they 
have been called, free-thinkers, but theologians 
with a rationalistic tendency, in the 3rd and 4th 
centuries of Islam, were interested in the question 
of human freedom ; they treated the subject, with 
a very few differences, in the Qadarite sense. 

The Jabarites are the opposite of the Qadarites. 
They utterly deny the freedom of man ; they do 
not believe that an action really comes from man, 
but attribute everything entirely to God. Man, 
they hold, does not even have the power of choice. 
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God creates the choice and the action along with 
the sanctions they involve. The name ‘Jabarite* 
comes from jcthr, ‘constraint/ because in this 
system man is constrained in his every action by 
the decree of God ; good and evil are necessary in 
him just as are their consequences. 

The best known iabarifee teacher is Jahm, son of Safwan. 
He began to teaciJi at Tirmiz and was put to death by Salina, 
son of Ahwaz al-Mazini, at Merv at the end of the reign of the 
Umayyad’s(8th cent. A.n,, according to Shahrastani, text, p. 59 ). 
This teacher held that God creates actions in man as He creates 
them in things, and that actions are attributed to man only 
metaphorically, as they are to things, when it is said, e,g,i that 
the tree produces fruits, the water runs, etc. Rewards and 
punishments are compulsory like the actions themselves. 

The name Jabarite with the qualihcation 
‘ moderate ’ (or ‘ mitigated ’) has, according to 
Shahrastani, sometimes been mven to those who 
accord a certain rble in the production of an action 
to the power of man, while not allowing him free- 
dom of choice. Jurjani’s definition in the TcC'nfat, 
that ‘ the moderate J abarites are those who accord 
man a certain merit or demerit in the action, like 
the Ash’arites,’ is not exact ; for this last position 
is confused with the orthodox view. 

It should be observed that those ancient Muslim 
teachers who deny human freedom always deny it 
on the ground of the omnipotence of God, and not 
of a purely natural determinism ; they still cling 
to religion even in the very act of annihilating 
freedom, the condition of moral life. 

*Abd ar-Razzaq criticized both sects^ — Qadarites 
and Jabarites — in these terms : 

* Both are blind in one eye ; the Qadarites in the right eye, 
the stronger, the eye that perceives essential realities; the 
Jabarites in the left eye, the weaker, the eye that perceives 
exterior objects. But the man whose sight is sound enjoys two 
eyes ; he sees the Divine essence with his right eye and refera 
human actions to it, both good and bad ; he sees created things 
with his left eye, and holds that man influences his own actions, 
not in an independent fashion, but by God. He thus recognizes 
the truth of the word [attributed to the] Prophet— not absolute 
constraint or absolute independence, but something between 
the two.* 

6. In popular belief. — The popular coBception 
of fatalism, as we have said, applies only to the 
outstanding accidents of life and to death. Man 
is in the power of certain superior, obscure forces, 
and, however he may struggle against them, he 
cannot alter the destiny in store for him. This is 
exactly the ancient Greek idea of destiny : human 
freedom is not denied, but it is represented as vain 
in practice, in face of the all-powerful forces that 
preside over our lives. For example, if it is 
decided by the power above that a man shall die 
under certain circumstances, nothing can ever pre- 
vent the fulfilling of this decree. 

It was i>rophesied to Khalif Ma’mun, the famous promoter of 
]>hilosophic studies in Islam, that he would die at Raqqa ; he 
accordingly always avoided the well-known town of that name ; 
but one day, when returning from an expedition, he encamped 
in a little place, where he was seized with a violent fever ; he 
asked the name of the village, and was told that it was Raqqa ; 
then he understood that this was the place, unknown to him, 
to which destiny had brought him, and had no doubt that his 
death would follow soon— as it did, in fact, within a few hours. 

This willingness to believe that death cannot 
come except at a fixed time and place is a source 
of great courage in battle ; for where is the danger 
in recklessness ? If it is not written that one is to 
die, he will suffer no harm ; and, if it is written, 
then nothing can save him. Orthodox theology, 
however, does not altogether approve of this senti- 
ment. Khalif Omar uttered a very wise saying 
on this subject, which well represents the point of 
view of sound theology; ‘He who is in the fire 
should resign himself to the will of God ; hut he 
who is not yet in the fire need not throw himself 
into it.’ ‘ Resignation ’ or, rather, ‘ abandonment ’ 
to Gk)d is the form of fatalism admitted by the teach- 
ing of Islam. It is the idea of Christian mysticism 
—the believer should abandon himself to the will 
of God. The very name of Islam expresses this 


sentiment : islam, means ‘ the action of giving up 
oneself, of surrendering’ (i.c. to God). 

Literature. — Stanislas Guyard, TraiU du dieret et de 
VarrH divine, par U dr. soufi Abd er-Bazzaq, tr, in JA, 187H, 
ed, Paris, 1879, new tr., Nogen t-le-Rotrou, 1875 ; A. F. Mehren, 
Memoir on al-Ash^ari (from Travaux de la $ieme session du 
eongrhe intemat. dee orientalistes), n.d. vol. ii. p. 46 f., also 
TraitAe mystiques d*Avicenne, Leyden, 1889-94, fasc. iv. ; Carra 
de Vauac, Avieenne, Paris, 1900, Gazali, do. 1902, La Doctrine 
de V Islam, do. im. CaRRA DE VaUX. 

FATEHPUR-SlKRI (Arab, fath, ‘victory,’ 
Hindi pur^ ‘city,’ and Sikrl, the original name 
of the site). — A famous deserted city, situated in 
the Agra District of the United Provinces of 
Agra and Oudh ; lat. 5' N, ; long, 77" 40' E. ; 
23 miles W.S.W. of the city of Agra. Akbar 
selected the rocky ridge which passes through the 
old Hindu village of Sikri as the site of his new 
capital. 

The native historian, Ni?;amu-d-din Ahmad, in his Tahahdt-i- 
Ahbari (H. M. Elliot, Sist. of India, 1873, v. 832 f.), records 
that * the Emperor had several sons bom to him, but none of 
them had lived. Shaikh Salim Chishti, w’ho resided in the 
towm of Sikri, 12 koe from Agra, had gladdened him with the 
promise of a son. The Emperor went to visit the Shaikh several 
times, and remained there ten or twenty days on each occasion. 
He commenced a fine building there on the top of a hill, near 
the Shaikh’s monastery. The Shaikh also commenced a new 
monastery and a fine mosque, which at the present day has 
no equal in the world, near the royal mansion,* This noted 
saint of Sikri, a descendant of another great saint, Shaikh 
Farid Shakkarganj, was born at Delhi in A.n. 1478, and spent 
the greater part of his life at Sikri, where he died in 1572. 
The son promised to Akbar was born in the house of the saint, 
was named Sultan Salim after him, and became Emperor under 
the title of Jahangir (born 1569, ascended the throne 1605, died 
1627 ). 

The new palace was founded by Akbar in 1569, 
after his return from a victorious campaign at 
Ranthambhor, and the name ‘ city of victory * 
commemorates this success and the conquest of 
Gujarat which immediately followed. His design 
in selecting this site for his capital and palace was 
to secure for himself, his family, and people the 
benefits of the intercession of the holy man re- 
ferred to above. It continued to be the principal 
residence of Akbar until 1584, and was also occu- 
pied by his son and successor, Jahangir; but it 
was abandoned by Shahjahan in favour of Delhi, 
partly because the position of the latter was 
superior, and partly because the site of Fatehpur- 
Sikri was found to be unhealthy and the water 
supply unsatisfactory. Many of the buildings are 
now in ruins, but careful restoration has been 
effected by the Indian Government, and a com- 
plete survey of the site was carried out by E. W. 
Smith. Here it is necessary to describe only two 
of the most important religious buildings — the 
tomb of the saint Salim Chishti, and the Great 
Mosque, both situated within the same enclosure, 
the state entrance to which is by a splendid gate- 
way, the Buland or Baland Darwaza, ‘ great gate/ 
Fergusson describee this ^te as ‘noble beyond any portal 
attached to any mosque in India, perhaps in the world,* and 
points out the skill of its architect. The inscription, cut in 
bold Arabic characters, records its erection in a.». 1602 to 
commemorate the conquest of Khindesh. Doming from a 
^eat builder, it has a pathos of its own : * Said Jesus, on whom 
be peace ! “The world is a bridge ; pass over it, but build no 
house there. He who hopeth for an hour, may hope for an 
eternity. The world is but an hour ; spend it in devotion ; the 
rest is unseen. He that standeth up to pra 5 % while his heart is 
not in his duty, exalteth not himself, remaining far from Qod, 
Thy best possession is that which thou hast given in alms ; thv 
best traffic is selling this world for the next*'* (E, W. 

The Moghul Architecture of FatkpurSikri, ph Iv, p, 17X 
The Great Mosque is called by Fergusson Hhe 
glory ’ of the place, and is hardly sur|mss6d by 
any in India. Bishop Heber (Journal, ch. xxL) 
characteristically contrasts it with the Oxford and 
Cambridge quadrangles, A chronogram on the 
main arch records its erection in A.D. 1571. The 
tomb of the saint, with its lovely carved arcade 
enclosing the cenotaph, the body being interred 
in ^ a vault below, is one of the most beautiful 
buildings in India. It has been fully ilhistrate<l 
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and described by E. W. Smith. The tomb is I 
largely freq[nented by pilgrims from all parts of 
N. India, the great fair commencing on the 20th 
day of the month Ramadan, when the chief 
guardian, known as Imam, or Sajjadanashin, ‘he 
who sits on the carpet of prayer,’ a lineal descen- 
dant of the saint, is enthroned. Women, as well 
as men, come to pray ; and, though the former are 
not allowed within the cenotaph chamber, they 
wander timidly and silently round the peram- 
bulatory. Many, particularly brides and childless 
women, attach scraps of cloth or pieces of thread 
to the delicate tracery of the marble screen, not, 
as Smith supposes, as ‘votive ofierings,’ but as a 
means of bringing themselves into sacred com- 
munion with the spirit of the saint, who is ipaplored 
to act as their intermediary with the Almighty to 
secure the boon they crave. The same belief in 
another form is shown in the silver horse-shoe 
placed, according to tradition, by Akbar himself 
upon the outer gate, and carried oft’ by the Jats 
when they attacked Agra in 1764; and in the 
333 horse- and ox-shoes, some beautifully chased, 
ornamenting the Buland Darwaza, where they 
have been maced by people who trusted that the 
saint would intercede for the recovery of their 
sick animals. 

Litkrature. — T he article is based on the personal knowledge 
of the place by the writer and on the monograph by E. W. 
Smith, The Moghul Architecture of FathpurSikri, 4 parts, 
Allahabad, 1894-98 ; see also J. Fergrusson, Sist. of Indian 
Architecture, London, 1910, ii. 293 ff. ; E. B. Havell, Handbook 
to Agra and the Taj, London, 1904 ; A. Fiihrer, Monumental 
Antxquitiee of the N,W. Provinces and Oudh, Allahabad, 1891 ; 
W. H. Sleeman, Rambles and Recollections, ed. V. A. Smith, 
London, 1893 ,* L. Rousselet, India and its Native Princes, 
London, 1882 ; IGI xii. [1908] 84 ff. There are numerous refer- 
ences to the place in the Ain'i-Akhari, ed. and tr. Blochmann 
and Jarrett, Calcutta, 1873-94. For frescoes and other works 
of art. see V. A. Smith, A History of Fine Art in India and 
Ceylm, 1911, pp. 282, 408 ff., 425, 430, 486, 

FATHER.— See Children, Family, 


FATHERHOOD OF GOD.— See God. 

FEAR.^— I. Definition.— Fear in its most general 
sense means the anticipation or expectation of evil 
or pain, as hope is the anticipation of good. In ite 
incidence and kind it may be momentary, transi- 
tory, and occasional, or a permanent, persistent, 
all-pervading influence poisoning the whole mind 
an<i character ; it may be a natural, healthy resist- 
ance to a passing physical danger, or a morbid en- 
slavement, a paralysis of will and effort in the 
anticipation of some remote and improbable con- 
tingency. S'U'TpTis^ may be regarded as a mild form 
of fear— the query as to whether an evil is present 
or not ; astonishment is a slightly stronger form of 
the same emotion ; emharrassment and shyness 
are social forms ; anxiety is a more diffuse, in- 
definite kind ; terror is usually employed for more 
extreme and sudden onsets of fear, fright ior a 
momentary case, and horror for the deepest degree 
to which the emotion attains (C. Darwm, 
sion of the Emotions, ed. London, 1892, ch. 12). 
Timidity, again, is the general character or tempera- 
ment from which fear is likely to spring. 

2. Physical concomitants.— In its more pro- 
nounced form, fear has correlated with it a dis- 
tinctive group of physical changes in the orgamsm, 
which, together with their outward effects, form 
its ‘ expression.’ These are : ( 1 ) changes in the cir- 
culation : the blood-vessels contract, with resultmg 
pallor and lowered temperature in the skin of the 
hodj ; the heart beats more rapidly and more 
violently, as if against a greater resistance. (2) 
Changes in the respiration : the breathing becom^ 
laboured ; it is shallower and more rapid, with 

iFor aspects of fear not discussed in the present art., 
Rkliqion, Rkvkrkstob. 


occasional deep inspirations, while in extreme cases 
the mouth is opened wide as if for easier breath. 
(3) In the glands also action takes place : the skin 
perspires freely (a ‘cold sweat ’) ; the mouth is dry 
because of the failure of the salivary glands ; the 
voice is hoarse and whispering. (4) In the viscera 
the digestive processes are checked ; extreme fear 
may produce nausea and sickness. (5) The muscles 
are variously affected : the skin trembles all over 
the body {‘shivering with fear’); the voice is 
tremulous as well as hoarse, and may fail to act 
(‘ the tongue cleaving to the roof of the mouth’) ; 
the eyes are opened widely (‘staring’), the eye- 
brows arched, the forehead wrinkled, the lower 
jaw dropped; the arms are swung upwards, as if 
warding off an approaching enemy; the body, at 
first motionless and rigid, may become flaccid, the 
individual shrinking, crouching, perhaps falling 
limp to the ground. In children, and in most 
primitive races, these phenomena are exaggerated ; 
in civilization, they are modified by training and 
other causes, hut some never fail to present them- 
selves wherever fear is. Similar expressions are 
found in animals ; in the rabbit the ears turn pale 
at any sudden change in the environment, as the 
barking of a dog, or the flight of a passing bird ; 
so with other animals, where the presence, in any 
part of the surface of the body, of a rich supply of 
blood makes changes from redness to pallor visible. 
Trembling from fear also occurs in most animals, 
while the motionless crouching and the ‘ shamming 
dead ’ of various species correspond to the paralysis 
of mnscles found in man. Tne more intense the 
emotion, the greater is the number of muscles 
affected, and the greater the amplitude of the 
movements made, according to Pfliiger’s law (A. 
Mosso, La Peur, Fr. tr. of 3rd ItaT. ed., Paris, 
1886, p. 34). 


Herbert Spencer suggested that the nervous current follows 
he line of least resistance ; those muscles which are most fre- 
[Tiently used, and also those which are nearest the nerve- 
lentres, and which are small and unattached to any resisting 
weight, will present the most permeable paths. Hence the 
acuity with which the muscles of the face are played upon by 
ear, as by every other emotion (Essays, 2nd ser., 1863, pp. 109, 
Lll). Mosso (p. 113) explains the influence of fear upon the 
Mipillary blood-vessels, their contraction and the resulting pale- 
less of the skin, on similar principles. It is known that the 
jentres of all such emotional expressions, including the palpita- 
tions of the heart, the trembling of the skin-muscles, etc., he in 
;he brain below the cerebral mantle (in the optic thalami, etc.), 
md that they still take place in animals from which the greater 
part of the fore-brain has been removed. It is only associa- 
tive * fear that is no longer shown : a dog, fm: example, does not 
ihow fear, in such a condition, at the sight of the whip, but 
ices 80 at its crack ; the former is an acquired, the latter an 
instinctive fear-reaction (Mosso, 40). Mosso, therefore, rejects 
Darwin’s theory as to the origin of such reactions, viz. that 
they have been voluntarily adopted in some previous genera- 
tion, and then transmitted as ‘acquired habite ’ the effect 
iccumulating from generation to generation, until the structure 
5 f the animal has been so modifled that the action is compulsory 
md invariable. The wide-open eyes and raised eyebrows, for 
axample, are referred to the effort to see better the object of 
fear: the wide-open mouth of horror is explained partly by tiie 
effort to hear better, mouth-breathing being less noisy than 
nose-breathing, partly by the needs of a rapid inspiration j the 
muscular actions as preparation for flight or for attock , the 
erection of the hair as a relic of the tendency, found in many 
species of animals, to make the appearance more terrifying to 
an opponent, as dogs raise the hair of the back, cats fluff out 
bheir^hair and rise on tip-toe, reptiles and amphibians sweU the 
body or neck, etc. (Darwin, pp. 100, 110). . ^ 

Darwin h a^ also considered that the focusing of attention on 
the object of fear might have the effect of withdrawing nervous 
enercv from the general musculature of the body ; hence, per- 
haps, the hanging jaw, the trembling of the skin, the shnnkmg 
of toe body in fear. It is to a more general 
this that Mosso and Lange prefer to 

the organism towards equihbnum, when subjected to stimuli of 
different kinds ; circulation and respiration the presses 
which are most rapidly modified m different situations-^^ld 
and heat (whether local or general), light, ^ taste, etc. 

The immediate effect of any great mental disturbance, arising 
ta tJ sInd blo^ to toe brain, withdraw- 
ing it from the skin and muscles and the internal organs. The 
organism, as it were, draws J’ts forces towards the centre, in 
order to he able to direct them effectively to the right point of 
attack. For the same reason the heart beats more rapidly , to 
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keep the centres supplied with fresh materials. The withdraw- 
ing of the blood from the scalp may be a direct cause of the 
erection of the hair, and, even when the latter does not occur, 
and when the terror is prolonged, the trophic disturbance may 
cause the hair to turn grey or fall out soon afterwards. The 
circulation of the blood is dependent in its turn on a sufficient 
supply of air to provide it with oxygen ; the panting breath of 
a great fear is similar in its nature and its origin to the panting 
after an exertion, or during a cold shower-bath. There is a 
great drain on the cerebral energy, and all the vital processes 
are set in action to counteract it or make it good. The 
trembling of the body, shrinking of the skin, pallor, and the 
rest, are, as it were, by-products of this general reflex tendency ; 
they are not adaptive, and serve no end for the advantage of 
either individual or species. 

So obviously is the ‘ expression ’ of fear in ordinary cases un- 
adapted to assist the or^nism that Darwin, after suggesting 
the explanation by ‘ relics’ of useful habits, --no longer useful in 
present circumstances,— admitted the insufficiency of his ex- 
lanation. It has even been thought that the fear-reactions were 
etermined by natural selection, not for the good of the terrified 
species— the victim— but for that of the terrifying species— the 
beast of prey. This would, indeed, be a bizarre product of 
evolution. Mosso showed that they have simply no reference 
to evolution : the trembling of the body, for example, in fear, 
is similar to the trembling which occurs when lifting a heavy 
weight, or when exhausted by illness : the nervous excitement 
prevents us from co-ordinating the movements of the many 
muscles involved in every — even the simplest— action, as stand- 
ing, walking, speaking, etc. A man who is afraid does not see 
better, however widdy he opens his eyes ; he does not hear 
better ; he is the less prepared for action the greater his terror 
and therefore, presumably, his danger. Actions which are so 
injluiious to the organism should have been discarded in the 
courseof evolution, but in fear the reaction becomes more ill- 
adapted, more hurtful to the individual, the greater the actual 
danger is (Mosso, 122f.)‘, they are not, therefore, products of 
evolution, out symptoms of disease, pathological forms taken by 
normal processes under abnormal conditions. 

The principle of adaptation can be applied only when we are 
dealing with very mild forms of fear— little more chan expecta- 
tion or surprise : the expression in such cases involves several 
of the attention reflexes— the wide-open eyes, the raised eye- 
brows, and the frown, which Darwin interpreted as a nascent 
crying, but Mosso showed to be part of the action of adapting 
the BigKt to a near object. Any mental effort tends to set in 
play ttie muscles used in external attention, just as all higher 
mental processes tend to have as their * expression ’ the same 
reactions as occur in the corresponding sensed processes. 

3 , The objects of fear, — In its t^pe form, fear is 
a perceptual emotion, felt on awareness of an object 
or recognition of a situation of some definite kind. 
In other words, the object in the fear-conscious- 
ness is complex and indirect, containing elements 
which are added to the immediate efiect of the 
stimulus, either from memories of past experience 
or in some other way. Small and defenceless birds 
show fear of the hawk and other birds of prey, and 
of snakes or serpents; horses show fear of the 
wolf, its^ appearance, its howl, and even its 
odour ; kittens show fear of dogs ; dogs of tigers 
and lions ; cattle of strange dogs, etc. The gnat 
is said by Hudson to have an ‘ instinctive^ fear of 
the dragon-fly ; the cockroach, according to Belt, 
of the larger spiders ; the child has fear in insecure 
positions (fear of falling), fear of the dark, of wild 
animals, etc. It seems, then, as if there were 
definite classes of objects, corresponding to the 
most dangerous features in the natural life of every 
animal, with the perception of which fear is asso- 
ciated. Healthy dogs are said to avoid ‘instinc- 
tively ’ a dog which has rabies ; they will not 
attack it, nor do they retaliate when themselves 
bitten by ife. The question arises as to how this is 
possible. A natural explanation refers the forma- 
tion of the percept, and its association with the 
fear impulse, to the experience of the individual, 
either in memory of actual experience, as a dog 
‘learns’ to reject food seasoned with mustard, or 
in some sort of inference from past experience, as 
a child, having fallen from a table to the ground, 
may feel insecure at any high level afterwards. 
But, as this explanation is obviously inadequate 
to account for fear in infants and in young animals, 
which is exhibited apart from any experience of the 
injurious influence of the objects feared, the argu- 
ment has been extended to include the ancestors of 
the individual. It is their experience and not his 
that conditions his special behaviour towards the ‘ j 


object of fear. In the former case, simple and 

■ comparatively familiar forms of association account 

■ for the result : a cat hears the bark of a dog for 
! the first time, then sees the dog, which springs 
; upon it and shakes it ; the painfol experience leads 
; to protective reactions of clawing, spitting, etc. ; 

, one or more experiences of this kind are sufficient 
> to drive home the association, so that the sound or 

sight of the dog calls up directly ( 1 ) a memory of 
the sensations of being seized, etc., ( 2 ) the feeling 
of pain, and (3) the impulse to attack or to escape 
(G. H. Schneider, Der thierisehe WilUy Leipzig, 
1880, § 4). It is not a memory of the original feel- 
ing, but a new and actual feeling, that is caused 
by the remembered sensations; but, since the 
cerebral processes involved in sensation and its 
‘ memory ’ are probably the same, in part at least, 
the feelings will also tend to be similar. Thus 
fear, as a feeling, is a form of ^ain, and its 
reactions are similar to those of pain. With 
repetition of this process, the sensations of being 
seized fail to be remembered consciously, and the 
feeling and impulse attach directly to the sight or 
sound of the feared object. 

There is ample evidence in human life of this dropping out of 
links— for example, the frequent cases in which a person or a 
kind of food is disliked, because of some forgotten experience 
in the past, perhaps in early childhood. The emotion may in 
such a case be utterly out of proportion to its immediate object. 
The cerebral processes, corresponding to the original experi- 
ence, may really be excited, but not suflJciently to give separate 
and distinct consciousness of the pwt. Cases are frequent 
where one wakes from a light sleep with a vague feeling of de- 
pression, drwi, or terror, without any object Ming consciously 
before the mind; but a search or some chance association 
through the day may recall a dream in which some situation of 
terror was actually presented. The emotion caused by the 
dream persisted after the consciousness of the latter had itself 
ceased. Such subconscious states have been found to 1^ a 
common condition in many cases of pathological fear (see 
below), and the fear has been cured or removed by bringing 
the cause to full consciousness, so that its irrationality is 
appreciated. 

Similar to the above process, but less direct, is 
that in which fear is caused in a social animal by 
the sight of the suffering or death of one of its own 
kind. It is from these and the former experiences 
that G. H. Schneider supposes instinctive and con- 
genital fears to have been evolved. The reactions 
to such ppcepts become habitual in the individual, 
modification of the cerebral or other central nerve- 
elements takes place, and these modifications be- 
come congenital in the descendants — either by way 
of natural or ‘ organic ’ selection, or through direct 
inheritance, if such is possible (Der f Aierwcle WilU, 
108 ff., and Der memchliche With, Berlin, 18S2, 
pt. i. ch. 4). In either case what is congenital is 
not the perception or the emotion as such, but the 
conditions on which their formation depends ; there 
is no inherent difficulty in the conception of ‘con- 
nate’ ideas of this kind; the perception of a 
particular object, as of a lion, with differential 
reactions towards it, may be as easily congenital, 
and may be accounted for in the same way, as the 
sensation of a colour, red, or green, the power 
to differentiate which has been undoubtedly 
^volved’from a primitive colourless light-sense. 
Hence a young animal, as is suggested, might 
easily have an untaught ‘ recognition ’ of a danger- 
ous foe, with the corresponding emotions. A bird, 
even before leaving the shell, ceases chirping at the 
warning cry of the mother-bird ; within a day after 
hatching it will crouch motionless under the same 
conditions, or, if it is a young water-bird, it will 
dive in the water ; later, it wEl of its own accord 
shrink and stand quietly still when a hawk appears 
in the air. Conversely, young cuckoos, it is said, 
pay no heed to the shrill warnings of their foster- 
mother. Belt {Naturalist in Nimragua^^ London, 
IBB% p. 1091) describes a tribe of butteridies, 
naturally’ fearless because distasteful to most 
animals, but showing immediate fear of a con- 
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spicuous wasp which preyed upon them. But 
experiments show, whatever be the case with in- 
sects, that birds and higher animals have no such 
instinctive dread of particular objects. Thus there 
is no congenital fear of man (Hudson, Naturalist 
in La Blatant London, 1892, p. 83 if.) ; birds crouch 
with fear not merely at a hawk, but at any large 
object flying over them ; in Aberdeenshire, when 
grouse are very wild, and are being shot over dogs, 
a practice of keepers is to fly a paper kite ; this has 
the effect of making the birds lie quiet till the dog 
is almost upon them. The cry of a hawk frightens, 
but so does any harsh, shrill, or grating cry ; blind 
kittens show fear, hiss, and bristle at the smell of 
a dog, but they do the same at any strong odour 
— such as ammonia (Lloyd Morgan, Animal Be^ 
haviour, London, 1900, p. 48). 

E. L. Thorndike describes e^eriments on the fears of chicks, 
corroborating^ Morgan’s decision * that no well-defined specific 
fears are present ; that the fears of young chicks are of strange 
moving objects in general, shock in general, strange sounds in 
genersd.’ No specie reaction occurred, e.p., to the presence of 
man or to the presence of a cat, unless the cat sprang upon 
them, when they showed the same sort of terror as when ‘ a 
basket or football ’ was thrown among them. The general fear 
of a novel object in motion is not present from the beginning, 
but develops during the first month ; this is also true of the 
fear of man. Among the interesting observations made is that 
of the great individual differences between chicks, both in the 
immediate reaction, and in the process of acquiring definiteness 
of perception. The mew of a cat, for example, caused a great 
show of terror in one or two chicks, but none at all in others 
(Thorndike, Animal Intelligence^ N.Y. 1911, p. 162). Thus, 
inheritance, as Lloyd Morgan expresses it, only ‘provides the 
raw vmtexiaX for effective consciousness to deal with, in accord- 
ance with the results which are its data ’ (op. dU p. 61). 

However simple or however complex the fear- 
consciousness may be, the reactions, and, therefore, 
probably the feelings themselves, are essentially 
the same as those of the sensory experience— for 
example, the feeling and reaction on being clawed, 
bitten, mauled, or otherwise injured (Schneider, 
Ber memchliche Wille, ch. 12). The difterences be- 
tween actual pain and its reaction on the one side, 
and the mental anticipation of pain in fear and its 
reaction on the other, are differences only in the 
extent of the muscles and organs affected, the 
number of movements made, etc. In no case is 
%mll concerned with the origin of the fear -reactions ; 
they are neither distinctly intentional, nor the 
‘ traces,’ ‘ relics,’ or ‘ rudiments ’ of ancestrally 
willed and supposedly useful actions. Experience 
may modify tnem, lead to a selection of their 
objects, and to the control or even the exaggera- 
tion of their movements, but it has had no part in 
their formation (cf. also Lloyd Morgan, 110). 

In the child the first real expression of fear is 
towards sudden, sharp, and unfamiliar sounds, also 
to loud, voluminous sounds, and, in some cases, 
even to musical sounds when first heard ( J . Sully, 
Studies qf CHildhoodf London, 1896, p. 194). 
sionally such fears do not show themselves in the 
early months, until the child is a year old or more ; 
according to Sully, they are not to be explained 
entirely by the disturbance to the nervous sensi- 
bility, but by a sort of * vague alarm at the unex- 
pected and unknown ’ ; when the sounds have been 
frequently repeated, the fear disappears. The fear 
of falling, shown by all children of a few moi^hs 
old, when being awkwardly carried, or later, when 
first trying to walk, may be referred to the same 
general cause : the situations are unfamiliar, there- 
fore mentally disturbing. No doubt also the ex- 
perience of actual falls is a contributory influence. 
Xn the case of visual impressions, again, it is mainly 
the new and strange — a new room, a strange person, 
a change of dress in a familiar person, any new or 
distorted form of a familiar object, a grimace, an 
awkward movement, the play of shadows. Eeathers 
and fur, animals of all kinds when first seen, more 
especially black animals, and the dark, especially 
being alone in the dark, are familiar occasions oi 


fear in nearly all children, although these feelings 
are not developed until the child is several months 
old. Maiiy children are afraid of being alone even 
by day. But in this, and in respect of every other 
‘fear,’ children differ so enormously from each 
other, so much depends on experience, on the sug- 
gestions of adults, that the idea of an hereditary 
or atavistic element in child fear seems unnecessary 
and even absurd. As in the case of animals, fear 
of the novel, sudden, startling, or disconcerting, 
along with fear of what actually causes pain to the 
child, gives a sufficient basis for experience to work 
upon. Fears of the imagination, probably because 
of the very vagueness of the imagery underlying 
them — such fears as the incautious nurse excites 
by her tales of ‘black man,’ ‘bogey,’ ghost and 
goblin, ogre and dwarf, robbers and murderers in 
the dark places, etc. — are of the most intense 
description, and often seriously weaken a child’s 
character for life (see Mosso, ch. 14). 

Is it true, then, that the child in these cases is 
suffering in a rudimentary form the actual fears, 
sprung from experience, of its remote ancestors? 
Mosso holds that it is so : 

* Destiny gives as a legacy to each of us a fatal inheritance. 
Abandoned in the forest, confined in a tower, without guide, 
without example, without light, the experience of our parents 
and our most remote ancestors is revealed in us as a sort of 
mysterious dream. What we call instinct is the voice of extinct 
generations, resounding as a distant echo in the cells of the 
nervous system. We have in us the inspiration, the advice, 
the experience of all men, from those who perished naked in the 
forests striving against furious wild beasts, and who fed upon 
acorns, down to our fathers and mothers who transmit to us 
their virtues, their courage, their anxieties, and their tender- 
ness * (p. 168). 

As indicated in art. Development (Mental), 
Stanley Hall (‘A Study of Fears,’ AJBs viii. 

Q ; see also A. F. Chamberlain, The Child^t 
m, 1906, p. 265) has greatly extended this 
view : fear of wind and water, of tire and darkness, 
of solitude, of strangers, of animals, of fur, of teeth, 
etc., are all alike referred to various ancestral 
stages in the life of the human race. But, apart 
altogether from the extreme unlikelihood of such 
‘acquired’ characters being hereditarily trans- 
mitted, the above simple conditions seem sufficient 
to account for the facts. The varieties observed, in 
children may be explained by an inherited timidity 
in some, or nervous weakness, with consequent ex- 
citability— the same cause which makes women 
more easily terrified than men, and the victim of 
alcoholic or other form of nervous diseap more 
easily terrified than his fellows. A peculiarly in- 
tense shock of fear in childhood, and especially in 
early youth, may permanently weaken the system, 
so tnat a slighter cause may produce fear or terror 
than with the normal individual. 

4. Theory of fear.— As is well known, these 
views have led C. Lange ^ and 'VV^illiam James* to 
regard the feeling of fear as succeeding, not pre- 
ceding, the reactions; it is the consciousness of 
these changes and movements as they are occur- 
ring and after they have occurred — a consciousness 
conditioned by sensory nerves leading from the 
various muscles and joints of the body, from the 
akin, and from the various internal organs, to the 
brain. In this * back-stroke’ hypothesis, expres- 
sion precedes feeling or emotion ; the reaction (the 
‘expression’) is connected directly with the per- 
ception of the object, or with the sensory elements 
‘integrated’ in the perception; further, feeling 
itself ceases to be a different kind of mental ele- 
ment from sensation ; in the last resort fear can 
be analyzed, it is claimed, into awareness of 
the coldness and shivering of the skin, the per- 
spiration, the trembling muscles, the ineffectual 
efforts, the dryness of the mouth, the sinking 01 
the stomach, the inability to see clearly, to attend 
1 TTeber Oemiithebewegungen (tr. 

2 Principles of PsyMogy^ London, 1891, vol. li. ch. 25. 
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or to think steadily, etc. ; each of these phenomena 
has ifa reflex in consciousness, and these in their 
sum make up the emotion of fear. Thus, accord- 
ing to Lange (p. 40), fear has its characteristic 
colour from these three processes — the weakening 
of voluntary innervation (this by itself character- 
izes disappointment) y the contraction of the blood- 
vessels (these two combined represent sorrow)^ and 
the spasm of the organic visceral muscles. Its 
diametrical opposite, from this point of view, is 
anger (heightening of the voluntary innervation, 
dOatation of blood-vessels, but with inco-ordination 
of action added). In these various manifestations 
the primary are the vasomotor changes ; the mus- 
cular weakness, e.g. , comes fi*om the fact that the 
nervous system, like the skin and other organs, 
receives too little blood (p. 41), owing to the nar- 
rowing of the fine arteries. Fear, then, is simply 
the perception (or other consciousness) of certain 
changes in the person’s body (p. 51) : 

‘ Take away the bodily symptoms, let the pulse beat quietly, 
the eye be steadfast, the colour healthy, the movements rapid 
and certain, the speech strong, the thoughts clear— what is there 
left of the fear?’ (p. 63). 

The chief evidence appealed to by both Lange and 
James is : (i. ) the cases of fear and similar emotions 
existing without any adequate or conscious cause ; 
these, however, the ordinary theory is quite com- 
petent to explain, as above suggested, (ii.) The 
admitted effect of such drugs as alcohol : fear can 
be removed by alcohol, and by its abuse fear in the 
most extreme form (as in delirium tremens, or in 
neurasthenic anxieties, etc. ) may be produced with- 
out, in either case, the external situation offering 
any cause. This is because alcohol, at first and in 
moderate doses, excites the vasomotor apparatus, 
increases the frequency and strength of tiie heart- 
beat, dilates the capillary vessels, heightens the 
voluntary innervation, etc., while alcohol-poisoning 
has precisely the opposite effects. In the former 
case, speech and movement are easy, the subject 
feels warm and active, the thoughts flow freely ; 
in the latter, speech, action, sensation, thought 
are all alike paralyzed ; the resulting state in the 
one case is courage, in the other /e«r, and the 
emotions suggest objects, imaginary if no real 
ones can be fixed upon. The process is therefore 
{a) physical state, (5) emotion (its conscious reflex), 
(c) object, in that order of time, whereas, on the 
ordinary theory, the procession is from object (per- 
ception) to emotion, and from emotion to physical 
state (expression). 

It does not belong to this article to discuss the 
general theory; there can be no question, how- 
ever, (1) that in our own^ case, and in that of ani- 
mals, the fear-reaction is instinctive, and attaches 
directly to the perception of its object ; (2) that 
the emotion itsmf, of fear, is in us largely consti- 
tuted by sensory and perceptual elements arising 
from our changed organic and muscular state; 
(3) there are also many associative ideas present, 
memories and imaginations of evil, from our own 
direct experience, from tradition, from analogy, 
etc.; but these factors alone do not account for 
the emotion ; in itself it is (4) a mental attitude, 
depending in each case partly on the sensations 
and their feelings (pain), partly on the bodily dis- 
position as a whole, health, fati^e, etc., partly on 
the cerebral disposition in particular, as modified 
and determined by past experience. (5) What is 
now innate, both in the expression and in the dis- 
crimination of the objects of fear, had its origin 
in previous generations in the simple feelings and 
reactions directly correlated with sensations. The 
gradual dulling, with growing civilization, of such 
emotions as fear is explained partly by man’s in- 
creasing intellectuality— the blood is drained more 
habitually towards other cerebral centres than the 


vasomotor — and partly by training in control, 
the inhibition of these, as of other reflex-actions, 
through the discipline of family and scliool life. 
From both these causes the lower liability tc 
physical fear in ourselves as compared with more 
primitive peoples, or with our own ancestors of a 
generation or two back, can be explained. But 
what the modern fear has^ lost in intensity and in 
materiality it has gained in extensity, in persist- 
ence, in refinement of torture. Worry is the most 
common form, and its influence illustrates the two 
fundamental characters of intellectual and spiritual 
fear : on the one side, the attention is held only by 
those sensations or percepts, those passing memo- 
ries, images, and thoughts which harmonize with or 
corroborate the emotion ; the latter forms a morbitl 
apperceptive system by which the whole outlook 
upon life, the colour and trend of the thoughts, is 
modified ; on the other side, action is paralyzed, 
dangers, difficulties, evil consequences, uncertain- 
ties are constantly before the mind, so that the 
individual either does not act at all, or acts on any 
blind impulse that happens at a given moment to 
have some strength. 

In disease of the brain or of the general nervous 
system, whether organic or functional, the deficient 
energy with which the various nervous processes 
are carried out, the ineffective muscular action, 
the poorer ‘tone’ of the whole body, imperfect 
digestion, shallower breathing, defective circula- 
tion, have as their mental correlate a state of ner- 
vous anxiety or dread, with confusion of thought, 
and inabilifcy to will or to act. Frequently this 
vague anxiety becomes fixed upon some special 
object; the melancholy table given by F6re {The 
Pathology of Emotions, Eng. tr., London, 1899) 
illustrates the variety of forms in this torturing 
malady — fear of open spaces, of precipices and of 
heights, of closed places, of water or of liquids in 
general, of cold, of draughts, of thunder, of fire, of 
solitude, of crowds, of animals, of poisoning, of 
infection, of death, of ruin, etc. In many cases 
there is some event in the individual’s life, the 
memory of which is revived under the stress of 
the emotional state, so that it is raised to the 
intensity and associative force of a dominant idea ; 
in other cases such a real experience has occurred, 
perhaps in early childhood, but has been forgotten ; 
yet it may be subconsciously revived by the emo- 
tion, and so draw to itself the control of thought 
and of action, without rising into distinct conscious- 
ness, except under the analysis of the physician. 
Superstitious fears are largely of this subconscious 
type ; the intensity of the fear is quite dispropor- 
tionate to the ideas actually in consciousness. To 
see the baneful influence of such fears in full force, 
one must go to the African or Australian native. 
Thus, R. H. Nassau {Fetichism in West Africa, 
London, 1904) represents fetishism as a monstrous 
outgrowth from natural beliefs ; it is crushing the 
natives out of existence even more effectively than 
the white man’s competition, destroying indepen- 
dence of mind and freedom of thought among indi- 
viduals ; trust, even in one’s nearest relatives, has 
ceased to exist — there is universal fear and inse- 
curity; as every act has to be carefully deliberated, 
and all possible measures taken against evil influ- 
ences, the result is an appalling waste of human 
effort, waste of human life, and the decay of all 
hope of progress or even of escape. On the other 
hand, fear, especially fear of the inexplicable, of 
the unknown, has formed an almost universal 
stimulant to religious custom and belief. In the 
individual, as in the race, the coming of religion- 
conversion— is, in a very large number of cases, m 
Starhuck’s analysis shows, the sequel of a longer 
or shorter period of intense anxiety and fear (Psy^ 
chology ofMdigion\ London, 1901, ch. 4). 
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The works of Darwin, Spencer, Mosso, Sully, 
•^; 5-®-“Sre, as referred to in the textj also 
W. McDougali, Social Psychology a London, 1911. 

J. L. McIntyee, 

FEARLESSNESS. — In the highest forms of 
courage {q.v,), ieaj: ig,v.) still persists as an ele- 
ment ; there is at least the consciousness and, 
therMore, the anticipation of danger. Many of 
the bravest soldiers have gone with trembling 
limbs and palpitating heart through their earlier 
engagements, and many a moral or religious act 
of devotion or of self-sacrifice has been caiTied out 
* trembling,* yet is all the more highly 

valimd on that account. Fearlessness^ on the other 
hand, is insensibility to danger, where the natural 
or normal individual would be keenly conscious of 
it, as in a situation involving almost certain death, 
OT loss of fortune or social reputation. It may arise 
from inexperience or ignorance, as in the case of 
an infant’s attitude to fire, or that of the Antarctic 
penguins to man when first approached by him ; or, 
again, from the absorption of a strong, instinctive 
impulse, as when a mother-animal turns to defend 
her wounded young, regardless of her own danger, 
or as in the case of the sheep-dogs in S. America, 
described by Darwin, which showed extreme 
timidity when away from their flock, but turned 
with the utmost ferocity and fearlessness when 
back among the sheep with which they had been 
np, and which they probably regarded as 
their ‘pack.’J^ So in man, the consciousness of 
numbers, as in the * crowd,’ gives a suggestion of 
strength to the individual, and inhibits in his 
mind the thought of difficulty, of danger, of pos- 
sible evil consequences ; a naturally timid man 
may under such conditions become absolutely 
fearless. 

In such cases, fearlessness springs from a tem- 
porary absorption or concentration of the attention 
on one group of facts, with correlative anaesthesia 
for others, especially" those inconsistent with the 
former. The intensity of absorption in its turn is 
explained by some primary instinct, social or indi- 
vidual, which is stimulated. Such a state may also 
be natural and permanent, as in those fortunate 
^ings who, with a capacity for finding happiness 
in almost any conditions, never experience evil in 
their own lives, and fail to appreciate the extent of 
its presence in those of others : W. James gives 
Walt Whitman as an instance {op. cit infra, p. 
84). So in all great enthusiasms-— moral, religious, 
artistic — even the most ordinary risks, doubts, 
drawbacks, consequences, do not enter the mind 
at all ; or, rather, they are thought of only as one 
notes and avoids obstacles in walking across a 
room, as conditions requiring some adjustment of 
our action, but not in the slightest degree affect- 
ing its successful issue. Such an attitude tends 
of itself to compel success : confidence is increased ; 
energy, both physical and mental, is economized ; 
the highest possible co-ordination between thought 
and action is obtained, without any of the irresolu- 
tion, uncertainty, weakness, whicn fear connotes. 
Civilization has not removed the bodily weakness 
and mental incapacity of animal fear, while it has 
enormously extended the number of fear-objects, 
just as it has widened the conception of the self, 
to include the family, the nation, and the race. 
In its modem form of * worry,’ as in older animal 
forms, fear is destructive to the individual, para- 
lyzes activity, and debases the quality of thought. 

A religion which gives the sense of an Infinite 
Power behind the finite individual, and of infinite 
goodness, tends of itself to remove all fear, to 
produce fearlessness, so far as the religion is really 
believed. Christian Science (q.v. ) and other ‘ mind- 
cure ’ philosophies make this their conscious aim — 

1 Naturalist's Voyage, ch. 8 (ed. 1901, p, 149). 
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to produce in the individual, whether by persuasion 
or by suggestion, a sense of perfect security and 
trust. All strain, all effort, doubt, hesitation, 
worry, mental and, to some extent, even physical 
fatigue, fall away, when the thought of self has 
been banished. The result that is claimed is a 
great increase not only in the happiness, but also 
in the efficiency, courage, and confidence of the 
individual (see the chapters on ‘The Religion of 
Healthy-Mindedness,’ in W. James, Varieties of 
Religious Experience, London, 1902, p. 78 ffi ; the 
characteristics of Saintliness, ih. p. 272 ff. ; and the 
striking instance of George Muller, ih. p. 468 ff.). 

J. L. McIntyre. 

FEASTING. — Introductory . — The custom of 
feasting together is a direct development of the 
meal partaken in common. The allaying of the 
pangs of hunger by food taken at more or less 
regular intervals has had for man very important 
and unexpected results. Perhaps as a result of 
food being prepared at the heartn~the seat of an- 
cestral spirits or, ultimately, of gods — the gods came 
to be recognized at the common meal by being pre- 
sented with some of the food. Eating thus assumed 
a religious aspect. But, by the very fact that the 
meal was partaken of in common, it was in itself 
a bond of union between the eaters ; and, since it 
was shared with gods, it thus obtained a sacra- 
mental character. Hence there was no more usual 
way of admitting a stranger to kinship than by 
permitting him to share the common meal. Again, 
since the partaking of food gave rise to pleasurable 
sensations, man’s social instincts suggested the 
sharing of these sensations with others when abund- 
ance of food or some luxurious form of food was 
available. In all these ways the common meal 
easily passes over into the feast, in which there is 
a religious, a social, and a sensuous aspect, as far 
as savage and barbaric life is concerned, and fre- 
quently at higher levels also.^ In savage and 
harhanc life, feasting occupies a considerable place 
and is indulged in upon every possible occasion. 
The mere fact that food is abundant frequently 
leads to a feast in which large quantities are con- 
sumed or wasted, with the usual savage lack of 
forethought. The mere desire for good fellowship 
and for jollification may lead to a feast at which 
there are guests from far and near. 

Such gatherings are found in the Nicobar Islands, when, 
invitations having been duly sent out, the guests arrive bring- 
ing contributions for the feast of pork, yams, plantains, toddy, 
etc. (Solomon, JAl xxxii. [1902] 203 f.). Among the Eskimos 
there are festal dances during the winter in the casiiie, or town- 
house, when the performers and all present indulge freely in fish 
and berries (Bancroft, NH i. 67). Among the Mosquitos there 
are frequent drinking feasts lasting for many days, whenever 
liquor is plentiful (ib. i. 736). 

Such gatherings may have a collective importance 
if they are of a tribal character. 

Among the Andaman Islanders a chief will organize a tribal 
feast, sending invitations to all within easy reach. Food is pre- 
pared in abundance, and feasting and dancing go on aU night. 
Next morning the guests exchange presents with their friends 
(Man, JAI xii. [18833 388 f.). At a higher stage, as in China, 
the same is found. The Li E% describes the festive meetings in 
each territorial district for drinking and feasting. These had 
also a religious aspect, since sacrifice was offered at them {SBE 
xxvii. [1886] 68, xxviii. [1885] 435 ff.). 

In civilized society the same social instinct leads 
to frequent gatherings, private or public, at which 
the guests eat and drink and enjoy each other’s 
company. While the motive for these on the part 
of the giver of the feast may he mere display, none 
the less the idea of fellowship is there, and the 
pleasurable sensations aroused also stimulate that 
fellowship. 

In this article we shall consider feasting as it 
occurs at different periods ; birth and name-giving, 
initiation, marriage, funerals j in connexion with 
sacrifice ; and at various seasonal festivals, includ- 
ing harvest. 

1 Cf. the remarks of Wundt, Ethics, London, 1897, i. 171 ff. 
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I, Feasts in connexion with birth. — Children 
being generally regarded as a valuable asset 
among savages and barbaric peoples, rejoicings 
usually take place either before or soon after birth, 
often in connexion with the ceremony of name- 
giving. Thus among the Northern Massim a feast 
is given when it is certain that the wife is pregnant 
(Seligmann, Melanesians of Brit New Guinea, 
Cambridge, 1910, p. 704). Among both Hindus 
and Muhammadans in the Pan jab, feasting takes 
place during tile 8th and 9th, or the 7th month of 
pregnancy {Kose, JAI xxxv. [1905] 277, 279). In 
E. Africa’, when a young wife is pregnant for the 
first time, a great feast is held in which only women 
who have borne children take part (Macdonald, 
Africana, 1882, i. 128 f.). Among the Southern 
Massim the umbilical cord of a first-born child is 
placed in the sheath of one of the leaves growing 
near the base of a banana. * When it bears fruit, 
the first of a series of feasts termed sipupu is given 
to the child’s maternal uncles, and the produce of 
the tree forms a part of the feast.’ Four or five 
feasts are mven at intervals of a month (Seligmann, 
487). At Uvea a feast is held soon after the birth 
of a child, in connexion with a ceremonial lustra- 
tion (Floss, Das Kind'\ Leipzig, 1884, i. 258). 
Among the Baganda, at the name-giving ceremony, 
a feast was made for all the relatives present 
(Koscoe, The Baganda, 1911, p. 62). The birth of 
twins was celebrated with much feasting, as this 
was regarded as a very lucky event, dancing and 
promiscuous intercourse being part of the proceed- 
ings {ih. pp. 68-72). At the baptism of the cliild 
among the Muhammadan Swahili the ceremony is 
ended with a feast {ZE xxxi. [1899] 67). Among 
the Mayas a birth was celebrated with especial 
rejoicings, and feasts were held when the umbilical 
cord was cut (Bancroft, NB ii. 679). Similarly the 
Nahuas held a feast a few days after birth, while 
during the baptism of the child the festivities 
lasted 20 days, and open house was kept by the 
parents {ih. 270, 276). American Indian tribes 
usually celebrate name-giving with festivities. 
Thus the Pottawatomies make a great feast, invit- 
ing numerous guests by sending a leaf of tobacco 
or a small ring (de Smet, Voyages, Brussels, 1873, 
p. 393). On tbe occasion of the birth of a child 
among the Puna Musalmans, friends are invited to 
feast on the goat offered as a sacrifice, the parents, 
however, abstaining from tiie food (Campbell, 
Notes on the Spirit Basis of Belief and Custom, 
Bombay, 1885, p. 410). Among the Chinese, when 
the ceremonial of shaving the child’s hair takes 
place at the end of the 1st month, a feast is held 
to which neighbours and relatives are invited (see 
EBB ii. 646**). At the amphidromia celebrated by 
the Greeks on the fifth day after birth, banquete 
were held for the assembled friends and relatives 
(Ephippos, in Athen. 370 D), and on the tenth day, 
at the name-giving ceremony, festival-banquets 
were also held ( Aristoph. Birds, 494, 922 f. ; Eurip. 
Elect 1126, fr. 2). In Burma, a fortnight after 
birth, a fortunate day and hour are fixed by an 
astrologer for the name rite, and a feast is prepared 
for all the friends and relatives (Monier-williams, 
Buddhism, London, 1889, p. 353). Among the 
Tibetan Buddhists the name-giving ceremony con- 
cludes with a feast (Koppen, Bel, des Buddha, 
Berlin, 1857-59, ii, 320). Muhammadans celebrate 
a birth with ^reat f eastings and rejoicings, the 
father entertaining his friends, usually on the 
seventh day or on seven successive days after a 
birth (Lane, Arabian Society, 1883, p. 187, Modern 
Egyptians, 1846, iii 142 f.). In modern times 
ana in Christian countries the festal gathering of 
relatives after a baptism is analogous to and con- 
tinues these feasts of ethnic races. 

2. Initiation feasts. — Initiation being an import- 


ant period in the life of the savage youth, it is a 
time when many ceremonies are performed, and 
among these a feast has usually a prominent place, 
since the admission of the youth to full tribal 

f rivileges is naturally an occasion of rejoicing, 
n the Andaman Islands, when a lad breaks his 
‘ turtle fast’ (see Fasting [Introd.]) for the first time, 
a feast is arranged by his friends, con.sisting mainly 
of turtle (Man, JAi xii. [1883] 130). Among the 
tribes to the north of the^ Papuan Gulf, the feast 
takes place, not at initiation, but when the boy is 
five years old. The father gives a dedicatory feast 
in order to declare that the boy will be fully initi- 
ated at the proper time (Holmes, /A /xxxii. [1902] 
419). In Fiji, at the annual initiation to the 
Mbaki mysteries, a feast was held each night, and 
on the fifth day a great feast took place at which 
all kinds of food previously under tabu were pre- 
pared. The youtlis received food sacrament^Iy, 
after which feasting took place, and was continued 
for several days (Thomson, Fijiam, 1908, p. 152 f.). 
In New Britain, when lads' are initiated to the 
Bukduk mysteries, local feasts, followed by a 
general feasting, terminate the rites (Brown, i/eto- 
ncsians and Fotynesiam, 1910, p. 66 f.). Similarly, 
in the Banks Islands, admission to the stiqe, or 
club, demands a costly feast, at which much eating 
takes place and licence is general (Codrington, Tm 
Melanesians, Oxford, 1891, pp. 53, 103, 106). The 
initiation of youths among the Basutos was ac- 
companied by a feast and dances (Ca.salis, Les 
Bassoutos, Paris, 1859, p. 277). Among the 
American Indians such feasts are wide-spread. 
Thus, among the Salish, at the initiation of a 
youth to the secret society, his father feast eti the 
society for five days, masked dances being per- 
formed (Boas, Beport of the U.S. Nat 31m. for 
ISOS, Washington, 1897, p. 644 f.). Among the 
Tsimshian, initiation to the secret society is associ- 
ated with a feast and dancing {ib. 659 f.). Cir- 
cumcisionj which is often a species of initiation, is 
accompanied by festivities. In Fiji it was followed 
by a great feast and indescribable revelry (Thomson, 
157). Among the Bageshu of Mt. Elgon the chief 
kills an ox to furnish a feast for the boys (Boacoe, 
JBAI xxxix. [1909] 185). The Naivashai Masai 
have a circumcision feast at which bullocks, sheep, 
and milk are contributed by the elders. The feast 
lasts for three months, and is accompanied by danc- 
ing, singing, and drinking— -the ‘warriors’^ feast.’ 
Before their circumcision the boys themselves have 
a feast lasting two days (Bagge, JAI xxxiv. [1904] 
167). Similar feasts often take place when girls 
attain the age of puberty, and frequently in con- 
nexion with their being tatued (see Seligmann, 
265). As an example of feasting at initiation in 
higher religions, the rites of Isis- worship may 
be cited. After the fasting and baptism of the 
candidate, he was exposed to the gaze of the multi- 
tudes. Then followed a joyous banquet and 
merrymaking. A religious feast was also held on 
the third day (Apuleius, Metam, xi,). 

3. Marriage feasts.— Here the feast has a defi- 
nitely ritual aspect, since, by eating together, bride 
and bridegroom, as well as tneir respective relatives 
and friends (or in some cases these alone), are bound 
together, or the feast is an outward expression of 
this union.^ In some instances the feast is almost 
the chief or the only rite of marriage ; but in any 
c^e it has a lituaf aspect, though this tends to 
disappear in more advanced societies, where the 
feast is little more than an occasion of merry- 
making, expressing, however, mutual friendliness. 
Among the Koro-speaking tribes of New Guinea, 

1 The Roman rite of and similar rites elsewhere, 

though not of the nature of a feast, express even more dearly 
the same idea of union (see Crawley, My&tic Rose, 1902, p, 379 ff. ; 
Hartland, IrP, 1895, ii. 348t). » r 
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part of the elaborate ceremonial of marriage con- 
bridegroom’s kin bringing many pigs to 
the bride^ folk, who supply a large quantity of 
feh and bananas, upon which a feast is made. 
With the Southern Massim the kin of the bride 
an^ bridegroom exchange presents of food, upon 
which they feast, the young couple, however, not 
p^taking. This constitutes a binding marriage 
(Selmmann, 271, 504). In Fiji the feast, provided 
by the bridegroom, was an indispensable part of the 
ceremony, and was followed by the bridegroom 
taking the bride to his house (Thomson, 202). In 
New Britain, three days after the bride was taken to 
the man’s house, a feast called JVctwainim, * giving 
to drink,’ was held, the friends of the pair ex- 
changing pigs and coco-nuts. Three days later a 
more elaborate feast was held. 

It consisted mainly of a large dish of taro and coco-nut milk, 
and of baskets of puddings, almond nuts, chestnuts, bananas, 
etc. These were arranged in a line, with bundles of food brought 
by separate individuals. The guests marched round these, and 
the cmef broke a coco-nut over the heads of the pair. Food was 
then interchanged, the large dish of taro being kept for the 
second day (Brown, 115 ff .). 

In Florida (Melanesia), after the bride has re- 
mained two or three months in the house of her 
father-in-law, her parents brin^ presents of pigs 
and other food there, and a feast is made upon this. 
Neither bride nor bridegroom partakes, but after 
the feast the young man takes his wife, for now he 
is married (Codrington, 238). Among the Yomba, 
a marriage feast is held at the house of the bride- 
groom’^arents, the bride’s parents taking no part 
in it. There is much merrymaking, and the feast 
is continued on the next day (Ellis, Yoruha-speahing 
FeopUsy 1894, p.^ 154). Among the Baganda, after 
the consummation of marriage, the bride visited 
her own people, who gave her presents of food. 
Next day she cooked a feast for her husband, who 
called together his friends to share in it, the first 
meal prepared for him by his wife (Roscoe, 91). 
With various S. African tribes, marriage is the 
occasion of a great feast and dance for the friends, 
neighbours, and retainers. One head of cattle 
must be killed, or the marriage would be disputed. 
Beer and milk also form part of the feast (Mac- 
donald, JAI xix. [1889-90] 271). Among the Stlat- 
iumh (liillooet) of British (Columbia, when the bride- 
groom is conducted by the elders of the bride’s 
family to sit by her, a feast follows at the house of 
her people. A few days later, the parents of the 
bride pay a return visit to the parents of the bride- 
groom, when another feast takes place (Tout, JAI 
XXXV. [1905] 131 f.). With other American tribes, 
feasts and dances had a prominent place at 
marriages (Bancroft, NB i. 350, 515, and passim). 
The Araucanos held a feast three days after the 
bride was taken home, to which the relatives of 
both the young people came (Latcham, JBAI 
xxxix. 359). In higher civilizations the marriage 
feast stni plays an important part. With the 
Aztecs a banquet shared by all the relatives and 
friends, but in which the wedded pair took no part, 
concluded the ceremonies ; and among the Mayas 
a great feast, with lavish quantities of food and 
wine, was an essential part of the proceedings 
(Bancroft, ii. 258, 668). In ancient Babylon, the 
marriage day ended with a feast in which the 
families of bride and bridegroom and numerous 
guests participated (Maspero, Dawn of Civiliza- 
tion*y 1901, p. 735). Feasting and merriment on 
a most extensive scale are a necessary part of all 
Hindu weddings ; and among the aboriginal tribes, 
e.g, the Gonds, the wedding feast is equally im- 
portant, and is characterized by much drunkenness 
and licence (Monier- Williams, Bel, Thought and 
Life in India, 1883, p. 380 ff. ; Hopkins, Bel. of 
India, Boston, 1895, p. 528). ^ Among Buddhists, 
the principal ceremony of marriage is a feast which 


is given by the bridegroom or the parents. To this 
all relatives, priests, and neighbours are invited. 
There is no religious service (Monier- Williams, 
Buddhism, 359). Among Muhammadans in Egypt, 
the bridegroom feasts his friends, once or oftener, 
before the wedding. ^ Feasts also take place on the 
night before the nuptials and on the wedding night ; 
and, according to Muhammad, ‘the first day’s 
feast is an incumbent duty, the second day’s a 
sunnah ordinance, and the third day’s for ostenta- 
tion and notoriety.’ ^ Feasting also takes place on 
the seventh and fortieth days after maniage (Lane, 
Modern Egyptians, i. 208 ft'., iii. 141 f., Arab, Soc, 
2321). ^ Among Indian Muhammadans also the 
festivities precede and follow marriage (Hughes, 
DI\ 318). Among the Greeks the wedding feast 
(7d^os) took place after the procession to the bride- 
groom’s house, and it formed one of the most im- 
portant parte of the proceedings, as there was no 
civil or religious ceremony. Women as well as men 
took part in it, though the women sat at a separate 
table. The bride was then conducted to the nuptial 
chamber. Among the Romans, after the bride 
arrived at the bridegroom’s house, he gave a feast 
to the guests, the ccena nuptialis, and sometimes a 
second feast, the repotia, on the following day. 

4. Funeral feasts. — ^A meal or feast partaken in 
common before, at, or after burial is universal 
among the lower races. Such feasts are often of 
a most elaborate and prolonged character, afford- 
ing an opportunity for display and for gluttony. 
It is also customary to renew them at intervals 
after a death, or on the anniversary, or there may 
be a yearly feast of the dead (for many examples, 
see EBE iv. 434 ff. ; Seligmann, passim ; Brown, 
201 ; Roscoe, 120 f. ; Seligmann, The Veddas, Cam- 
bridge, 1911, p. 130). 

Wundt (Ethics, i. 141) has shown that the reason sometimes 
alleged as the origin of these feasts— viz. the custom of saving 
food to all who attended the funeral as a compensation for their 
trouble in coming, this passing over into a duty and often becom- 
ing a means of ostentatious display — does not really explain 
their origin. There is no doubt that the feasts originated out 
of a desire at once of propitiating and of holding communion 
with the dead by means of the food which they were now sup- 
posed to share with the living. Hartland has argued that the 
feasts in which the mourners eat with the dead kinsman are a 
natural transformation of the cannibal feast upon the dead 
(LP ii. 278). Although this is not unlikely, yet, where food was 
offered to the dead and shared by the living, the practice would 
originate and exist independently of the cannibal meal. 

Amoug higher races the funeral repast is also 
found. In E^pt, during the long interval which 
often elapsed between death and burial, feasts were 
held in honour of the dead (Wilkinson, Manners 
and Customs, ed. 1878, iii. 432). In Babylon the 
monthly offerings to the dead formed also the 
material of a meal by which the living had com- 
munion with them (see EBE iv. 445). Among the 
Greeks a funeral repast [Trepldenrvov) took place in 
connexion with the rites of burial, those who took 
part in it regarding themselves as guests of the dead 
(Lucian, de Luctu, §24 ; Artemidor. Oneirocr. v. 82 ; 
11. xxiii. 52 f.). The anniversary of a death was 
celebrated by a repast or feast {yevicna, veictaLa) as 
well as in otlier ways. The Romans ate a funeral 
repast at the tomb, the silicernium, and a banquet 
in honour of the deceased was held at the house, the 
cmna funeris. Memorial feasts were also celebrated 
during the Parentalia, the family festival of the 
cara cognatio (Ovid, Fasti, ii. 117 f.), at the actual 
anniversary of a death, and at other times. In 
China the food placed before the dead man is eaten 
by the family, and after the funeral the food which 
has been placed on the tomb forms part of the 
funeral feast. Subsequently, memorial feasts are 
also held (de Groot, Bel. System of China, Leyden, 
1892 ff., i. 118, and passim). The ancient Teutons 
celebrated great funeral banquets {erfiol, or ‘heir 
beer’) in which the soul of the deceased was sup- 
posed to participate, and at which the heir entered 
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on his inheritance (de la Saussaye, Beh of the 
Boston, 1902, p. 301). Among the Burmese, 
great feasting goes on in the house for the benefit 
of the crowds who come to offer condolence (Monier- 
■Williams, Btcddhism, 369). In Tibet the relatives 
and friends are entertained during the funeral rites 
'with much food, beer, and tea — a species of ‘ wake ’ 
at which the dead man is also offered a share. A 
year after a memorial feast is held {Waddell, Bud- 
dhism of Tibet, 1895, pp. 491-98). In modern Europe, 
memorial feasts for the dead occur sporadically 
among the folk (Tylor, FC^ ii. 37), and a meal is 
often partaken of by the relatives after a funeral, 
this, however, having now little ritual significance. 
See also Ancestor- worship, Communion with 
the Dead, Death and Disposal of the Dead. 

5 . Sacrificial feasts.— Whatever be the origin of 
sacrifice, the custom of the worshippers feasting 
upon part of the offering is wide-spread. The feast 
has a religious aspect, whether we regard it as an 
actual eating of slain divine victims, or as eating, 
together with a spirit or divinity, of food which has 
acquired a sacrosanct character.^ The Veddas of 
Ceylon make offerings of food to the spirits of the 
recently dead, and then eat the offerings as an act 
of communion with them (Seligmann, 130). In 
Florida (Melanesia) at a public sacrifice some of 
the food was presented to the iindalo, and the 
remainder was eaten by the sacrificer and the assist- 
ants (Codrington, 131). In Fiji tlie gods were 
supposed to eat the * soul ’ of the offering, the wor- 
shipper consuming the substance of it {Williams, 
Bm, 1858, i. 231). In Samoa, men partook of the 
oierings to Tangaloa, god of the heavens, women 
and children being excluded. Of another sacrificial 
feast in the cult of Taisumalie, for which all kinds 
of food were prepared, only the family of the priest 
partook (Turner, Samoa, 1884, pp. 53, 57). Among 
the Tshis, after a human sacrifice to the river-gods, 
a bullock was killed and divided arnon^ the inhabi- 
tants of the village (Ellis, Tshi-speaking Peoples, 
1887, p‘ ^ 6 )* Among the Baganda the owner of a 
fetish often sacrificed a fowl to it, dropping the 
blood upon it. The bird was then cooked and eaten 
by him and his friends in presence of the fetish 
(Roscoe, 329). The Zulus feasted on the black cattle 
sacrificed to the sky-god when rain was required 
(Callaway, Beh System of Amazulu, 1884, p. 59). 
The Pataris sacrifice a goat, fowl, and cakes to the 
Earth-goddess, the males and unmarried girls eating 
the flesh (Crooke, FB^, 1896, i. 32). The ancient 
Peruvians at the great festival of the solstice feasted 
on the sacred llamas which were slaughtered sacri- 
ficially* Much wine was also consumed, and the 
feast was closed with music and dancing (Prescott, 
Sist. of Conquest q/* Pern, 1890, p. 51). Herodotus 
describes a sacrifice of a pig to the moon in Egypt. 
Part of it was consumed by fire and the remamaer 
eaten by the worshippers (ii. 48). At the festival 
of Isis an ox was sacrificed, and the parts which 
were not burned were eaten by all present (Wilkin- 
son, iff- 378). Among the weeks the sacrificial 
feast was well known. Indeed, every meal had a 
sacrificial aspect, and there, as elsewhere, feast and 
sacrifice were almost synonymous terms (cf. Athen. 
V. 19). Part of the victim was burned on the altar, 
the remainder was cooked and formed part of the 
sacred feast, the Sals, These leasts were 

often occasions of great indulgence (Diog. Laert. 
vi. j Biog, § 4), and the gods were believed 
to take part in them {Od, vii. 201 1). One of the 
main objects of the religious associations (Blairot, 
Ipavoi) was the celebration in common of sacrifices 
and feasts in which the ffesh of the victim was the 
staple along with cups of wine (Foucart, Bes Assoc, 
reL chez Us Grecs, Paris, 1873, pp. 2 , 154, 238). 

1 Of. the excellent remarks ol Ames, Psych, of Rsl. Mxveri- 
Boston, 1910, p. 122 f. ^ 


Among the Romans, when the exta of the victims 
had been burned on the altar, the remainder was 
eaten in a feast with bread and wine by the wor- 
shippers, or, in the case of official sacrifices, by the 
magistrates and senators (Wissowa, EeL und 
Kmtus der Bomer, Munich, 1902, p. 3531). In 
the cult of Mithra the sacrificial repast had also 
a prominent place (see Cumont, of 3fithra, 

Chicago, 1903, p. 160). 

The ancient Teutons in sacrificing animals 
offered only the exuvice to the gods, and a great 
feast on the flesh followed. On great occasions 
much cattle was slaughtered, and many people 
assembled to take part in the ceremony, bringing 
food with them, and feasting and drinking together, 
toasting the gods and each other. Here, also, 
the gods were conceived as sharing the feast %vith 
the worshippers (Vigfusson-Poweil, Corpm FoeL 
Boreale, Oxford, 1883, i. 404 ; Grimm, Tent, 3Iytk 
1882-88, p. 46 ff'. ; de la Saussaye, BeL of the 
Teutons, 3691). In India in Veuic times, wdiile 
the gods \vere offered a share of food at festive 
gatherings, the worshippers partook with them of 
the flesh of victims sacrificed ; and god, priests, and 
men held feast together (Monior- Williams, Mei. 
Thought and Life in India, 121). The drinking 
of the soma at soma-sacrifiees had al.so a solemn 
festive aspect, and rendered the recipients im- 
mortal {Bigv. \nii. 48- 3). Animals are seldom 
offered in sacrifice now, but, wdien they are, the 
flesh is partaken of at a solemn feast, e.g. in 
the cult of Sitalfi (liisley, TO, Calcutta, 1891, i. 
179). In general the offerings at most wicrifices 
are partaken of more or less sacramentally by the 
worshippers. In Tibet the common ser\dce of the 
‘sacrifice to the whole assembly of Rare Ones/ i.e. 
to all the gods, concludes 'with the eating of the 
offerings by the Lamas, the gods having partaken 
of the essence of the food and so consecrated it 
(Waddell, 431). Sacrifices of animals are made on 
mountain passes, and those present dine off the 
flesh with much singing and dancing (Landor, In 
the Forbidden Laim, 1898, ii, 38). In many of 
these instances the feast upon sacred food is pre- 
pared for by propitiatory and other ritual customs, 
e.g. by fasting {q,v,), 

6 . Seasonal feasting. — ^Among the low^er races, 
with whom, as with higher races, the regulation of 
the food supply is of the highest importance, the 
periods connected with sowing, ingathering, the 
opening of the hunting season, etc., are times of 
rejoicing, in which after hard work it is natural 
for them to feast ; and, as these seasons are associ- 
ated with divine influences, feasting has a promi- 
nent place. Man feasts with his gods. But, 
besides these, other seasonal occasions are also 
celebrated with feasting, e.g, the appearance of tlie 
new moon, the recurring festivals of divinities, etc. 
The Ahipones celebrated the reappearance of the 
Pleiades with great rejoicings, ceremonial dancing, 
and feasting (Dobrizhoffer, The Ahipones, 1822, fi. 
234). The people of the Shortlands group (Solomon 
Islands) held a festival called Vihto when the 
Pleiades appeared at the nutting season (Brown, 
210 ). Among the ancient Mexicans, at the end of 
each cycle of 52 years, the passing of the Pleiades 
across the zenith— the sign of the endurance of 
the world for another penod of 52 yearsi — was the 
occasion of great rejoicing, eating, and drinking 
(Bancroft, NB iii 3941), Among the Southern 
Massim a great feast was held during the south- 
east monsoon. For this enormous quantities of 
food were prepared and distributed among all 
present (Seligmann, 684). In Mysore the appear- 
ance of the new moon was the signal for a great 
feast in honour of deceased parents {TMS, new 
ser. viii, [1869] 96). The Yoruba also feast when 
the new moon appears (Ellis, 82). The Baganda 
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celebrate a feast lasting 7 days, at each new moon, 
in honour of the python goii, the people feasting 
and dancing by da^ and night (Roscoe, 322). Simi- 
larly many American Indian tribes held a feast 
with sacrifices at the beginning of the hunting 
season, at which all the victims must be eaten 
(Tanner, Narrative of Captivity ^ New York, 1830, 
pp. 195, 287 ; Schoolcraft, Indian Tribes, Phila- 
delphia, 1853-6, iii. 61). But most general is the 
festival at harvest time, when the firstfruits are 
either offered to spirits or divinities, or solemnly 
eaten by priest, chief, or people. Until this is 
done no one may eat of them, but then follows 
much feasting and merriment. A few examples 
of this will suffice. The tribes of the Niger cele- 
brate the yam harvest by a feast to which every 
one contributes a fowl (Parkinson, JAI xxxvi. 
[1906] 319). The Yoruba at the yam harvest cele- 
brate a festival in honour of the god of agriculture. 
All partake of the new yams, and quantities of 
vegetable foods are cooked and set out for general 
use (Ellis, 78). In Fiji great feasts take place at 
the time of the presentation of the firstfruits of 
the yams to the ancestral spirits (Fison, JA/xiv. 
[1884-85] 27). Among the Jakun of the Malay 
Peninsula there is an annual feast at harvest when, 
besides dancing and singing, much^ eating and 
drinking takes place (Skeat, JAI xxxii. [1902] 133), 
The Dayaks hold a festival when the paddy is 
ripe. They place the firstfruits on an altar, dance 
and feast for two days, and then get in their crops 
(St. John, Forests of the FarFast^, 1865, i. 191, and 
S. B. Scott, ‘ Harvest Festivals of the LandDyaks’ 
JAOS xxix. [1908] 236-280). In Celebes at the 
time of the new rice, fowls and pigs are killed, 
and some of the flesh with rice and palm-wine is 
given to the gods. Then the people eat and drink 
together (Graafland, Die Minahassa, Rotterdam, 
1869, i. 165). Turning to American Indian tribes, 
we find that the Seminoles at the ‘Green Corn 
Dance,’ having prepared themselves by fasting, 
ate sacramentally of the new corn, and then enjoyed 
a great feast (MacCauley, 6 BBEW [1887] 522 f,). 
The Natchez at their harvest festival, which was 
solemnly observed with fasting and offering of the 
first sheaves of the maize, concluded their rites 
with a great feast (Chateaubriand, Voyage en 
Amirique, Paris, 1870, p. 136). In India the Hos 
hold a Saturnalia when the granaries are full. 
Sacrifice is offered, the dead are commemorated, 
and feasting and drinking follow (Dalton, Descr. 
EthnoL, Calcutta, 1872, p. 1961). The hill tribes 
near Rajmahal hold a thanksgiving festival, 
when the new grain is ceremonially eaten and 
sacrifice made. The ceremony concludes with 
drinking and festivity for several days (Shaw, 
Asiatic Bes. iv. [1795] 561). Similarly, the 
Japanese held a festival of firstfruits of the rice, 
followed by feasting in holiday dress, songs, and 
dances (Aston, Shinto, 1905, p. 277). 

Among the lower races, festivals of the gods are 
sporadically found, of which one great incident is 
feasting. The Elema tribes of the Papuan Gulf 
held tribal feasts for eating, drinking, and merry- 
making, associating with these one or more tribal 
gods (Holmes, JEAIxxxix. 427). In Samoa, annual 
feasts were held in honour of the gods (Brown, 
229). The Yoruba held many such annual festivals, 
e.o. one in honour of Oro lasting for 3 mont^, at 
which the men feasted on dogs and fowls (Ellis, 
111). The Gonds held an annual festival in honour 
of the snake, and another in honour of the sun, 
both of a licentious and bacchanalian character 
(Hopkins, 5271). Many such annual festivals 
were held in Mexico, all of them being occasions 
for great feasts in which much food and drmk 
were consumed, and much licence occurred (Ban- 
croft, iii. 341, 347, 360, and jpcwf^im). 


In the higher religions the many recurrent 
festivals of divinities are usually the occasion of 
feasting. Men honour the gods; and, feeling 
themselves on good terms with them, they rejoice 
before them — the rejoicing being both testified to 
and stimulated by the consumption of food and 
drink. See artt. on Festivals and Fasts. 

Thus in most religions, from the lowest up- 
wards, festival occasions are signalized by the con- 
sumption of good cheer, which lightens men’s 
hearts and is at once a symbol of their joy in com- 
memorating their gods and a further cause of that 
joy, passing over frequently into orgiastic excesses. 
In some instances, however, religions or cults in 
which even a moderate asceticism is considered 
right tend to disparage excessive indulgence in 
food or feasting, e.g. Buddhism and also certain 
aspects of Egyptian religion. Thus in the Maxims 
of Any it is said ; ‘ That which is detestable in the 
sanctuary of God are noisy feasts’ (Petrie, BeL 
and Conscience in Ancient Egypt, 1898, p. 160). 
Christianity, though it does not forbid festal re- 
joicing, and, though many of its festivals were 
celebrated with good cheer — even a common meal 
being associated with the Eucharist (see Agape)— 
teaches that all excessive indulgence, gluttony, 
and drunkenness are wrong. Moderation in feast- 
ing is, however, hardly to be found in the bulk of 
the ethnic religions and at lower stages. Indeed, 
these feasts are often the occasion not only of ex- 
cessive eating, but of drunkenness and sexual 
abominations (see Debauchery). 

See also the following article ; and cf. through- 
out Festivals and Fasts. 


Litbratueb.— T his is cited throughout the article. 

J. A. MacCulloch. 

FEASTING (Hebrew and Jewish).— i. Religi- 
ous joy characteristic of Judaism. — ^The underlying 
higher motive for feasting among the ancient 
Hebrews and pious Jews of the Diaspora down to 
the present day is religious joy of one degree or 
another. The occasions of rejoicing may range 
from celebrations of universal import, such as the 
ingathering of the harvest, to^ more or less private 
family reunions, as at a wedding or the weaning of 
a child ; Wt the motive of religious joy is to the 
pious Jew the golden thread that runs through all 
his seasons of cheer and gladness. It is possible 
for this high motive to rest on a perverted principle, 
as was, for instance, the case at the making of the 
golden calf, when ‘ the people sat down to eat and 
drink, and rose up to play,’ or perhaps ‘ to make 
merry’ (Ex 32®). But even so a religious element 
would remain ; for all worship, be it ever so per- 
verted, is capable of inspiring its devotees with its 
own special Wd of ioy. There is, however, this 
important difference between idolatrous occasions 
of rejoicing and those sanctioned and regulated by 
the pure Jahweh-cult that, whereas pagan fes- 
tivities were, generally speaking, only too likely 
to lead to practices which the higher conscience re- 
gards as immoral, the close union of all ipy 
the lofty dictates of Mosaic piety was calculated 
to restrain the Israelite from indulging in excesses 
for which there would naturally be much stimulus 
during seasons of public or private , 

The great prominence given in the OT to the idea 
of religious loy is attested, not only by the stress 
frequently laid on it in the sacred texts, but also 
by the series of Hebrew words {m, 
nr) ninn, besides the verb m and its cognates 
and derivatives) employed to express the various 
gradations of rejoicing. For cle^ that, "where 
there is a full appreciation of the different 
of any given sensation, there must firet of aU be 

1 The few exceptions to this wholesome restraint, the 
hohit of conious drinkingr at the Feast of Pvirim (see, 
Abrahams. 3'etcnsh Life in tTie Middle Ages, liond., 18%,pp. 1^, 
382), do not. as a rule, involve more than vernal shortcominsfs 
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a strong and fully realized sense of its presence. 
A mere glance at the rows of passages given in the 
Hebrew Concordances under the respective roots 
of the words named will be sufficient to impress the 
mind with the prevalence of the idea of religious 
joy in the Hebrew Canon, but it will be useful to 
refer here especially to such typical passages as the 
following : 

* Ye shall rejoice before the Lord your God seven days ’ (Lv 
2340 ; Feast of Tabernacles) ; ‘ Serve the Lord with rejoicing, 
come before his presence with singing* (Ps 1002); *To keep the 
dedication with gladness, both with thanksgiving, and with 
singing, with cymbals, psalteries, and with harps * (Neh 1227). 

Mosaism, it will be remembered, set itself to dis- 
courage all gloomy brooding on a shadowy here- 
after in Sheol, and all the uncanny and disquieting 
practices that were connected with such brooding, 
and placed before the people instead the ideal of a 
life of brightness, plenty, and holy rejoicing. Some 
special illustrations of the continuance of the same 
cherished ideal among the Jews of later times will 
be found in § 2, and the reader will do well to con- 
sult, e,g,i the article * Freude,* in Hamburger (where 
a number of Talraudical references bearing on this 
topic will be found), besides the various articles in 
the JE to be referred to later. The marked develop- 
ment of the idea of the hereafter among the Jews of 
post-Biblical times had, indeed, its share in foster- 
ing a strong ascetic tendency in some members of 
the race, but the bulk of the nation and the 
majority of its leaders remained faithful to the old 
ideal of sacred joy; and, as the later Jewish 
doctrine of the future life was— to persons of a 
cheerful disposition, at any rate— not centred in 
the thought of torment or of a shadowy Hades, but 
rather in a life of bliss for the good under the wing 
of Jahweh, they found no contradiction between 
the newly developed idea of the life to come (oVipn 
K3rr) and the ancient Divine command to rejoice in 
the present (nin They, indeed, gave them- 

selves earnestly to fasting and mourning on the 
days specially set aside for that purpose, but the 
dominant tendency of their mind remained one of 
hope, and of the readiness to rejoice which accom- 
panies hope,^ It is even correct to say that one 
effect of the many sufferings and persecutions which 
the Jews had to undergo was to heighten the relish 
of religious joy on every possible occasion. The 
Ghetto is generally thought of only as a place of 
depression and gloom, a kind of mediaeval Jewish 
purgatory, but it had its bright side as well. In 
their secluded homes, their synagogues, their con- 
vivial gatherings, their Sabbaths (when capacity 
for the pleasures of the table was^ enhanced by the 
bestow^ of a nvn' now, ie. additional soul), and 
more particularly their festival rejoicings, they 
found a welcome refuge from the many ills that 
beset them in the world around. The inwardness 
of the hopes and joys that were left to them, as 
well as their love of ease and good cheer, had a 
tendency to grow with the dangers, the contumely, 
and the suspicions that fastened on them so readily 
from the outside. 

2 . Occasions of feasting.— A brief survey of the 
chief occasions of feasting, additional to those of 
festivals proper, may be fitly grouped under {a) 
special celebrations that were in vogue durii^ the 
second Temple and partly dated from pre- Exilic j 
times j and (i) seasons d rejoicing largely observed | 


was customary at the reunion or parting of friends 
(e.y. Gn 26^), at a time of sheep-shearing (1 S 25^, 
2 S 132®^*), or on an occasion like that of the home- 
bringing of the Ark (2 S 6^-, 1 Ch when 

David ‘ danced before the Lord with all his might/ 
need not be included in the list chosen for special 
treatment.^ 

(a) First to he noted under this head are the 
processions from the provinces connected with the 
conveyance and presentation of the jirstfruits to the 
Temple priests at Jerusalem^ in accordance with the 
ordinance contained in Dt 26^“^^ (v.^^ ‘Thou shalt 
rejoice in all the good,’ etc.). This semi- festive 
religious observance no doubt goes back to very 
early times, and has its parallels in the customs of 
other nations (see HDB, art. ‘ Firstfruits ’). The 
time during which the presentations could be made 
extended from the Feast of Weeks or Penttcost to 
the Hasmonsean Feast of Dedication (in the month 
pslev [December]) (see Bikhurim, and cf. Philo, 
de Festo Copkini, and Jos. Ant, IV. viii. 22). 

A mnch greater degree of rejoicing characterized 
what is commonly Known as the Water-Feast, 
which was celebrated during the nights of the Feast 
of Ta bernacles. According to Sukkah^ v. ( w here an 
account of these additional festivities will be found), 
a person who has not been present at these celebra- 
tions ‘has never seen joy.^ The real character of 
the festivities is still a matter of dispute* Gleiger 
{Lehrhtich der Mischnah, Breslau, 1845, s,v. 
which he translates by Fackel, ‘ torch ’) and others 
consider the torchlight procession to have been its 
principal feature. Ilerzfeld and Venetianer (see 
Lit. at the end of the article) have respectively 
advocated a connexion with celebrations in honour 
of Dionysus and with the Eleusinian Mysteries. 
The extraordinary effort of a chief like Simeon 
b. Gamaliel i, to amuse the people on these oc- 
casions by personally engaging m a grotesque dance 
with eight lighted torches in his hands (Bab. Suk- 
kah, 53a) would seem to favour the idea that he 
had a particular reason for diverting the attention 
of the populace from the undesirable associations 
of such festivities. The purpose of giving a higher 
sanction to an oriMally pagan celebration may also 
be discerned in Midrash Kabba on Gn 29® (ch. Ixx. 

§ 8), where the water-drawing is made to signify 
Holy Spirit (cf. ExpT xxiiL 
[1912] 180, and where also the well-known sug<»'e8-‘ 
tion of a connexion with the ‘rivers of imnj? 
water ’ of Jn 7®®* is referred to). 

Special mention must also be made of the thirty- 
five days enumerated in MegUlath Tdanith (ori- 
gmal text begun in the 1st cent. A.D. and completed 
in the 2nd), on none of which public fasting was 
allowed, whilst on the most important of them 
public mourning was also prohibited. The first of 
giese days was the 8th of Nisan, on which certam 
Pharisaic statutes were carried in opposition to 
the Sadducees ; and the last date was the 28th of 
Ad^, when news of the close of the persecutions 
instituted by Hadrian arrived. There is a distinct 
religious flavour about these half-festive occasions 
and the entire tone of MegUlath Taanith 
(5) The second part of this survey may appropri- 
ately begin with the question of birthday mU^a- 
twns among the Jews. There is no clear reference 
J? ancient Hebrews in 
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and relates to the Egyptian Pharaoh. The birth- 
day celebrations in the Herodian family (see Jos. 
Ant. XIX. vii. 1 ; Mt U«) were, no doubt, an imita- 
tion of Graeco-Koman customs of the time. All 
one can say of Jewish feeling about it in mediaeval 
times is that the birthday celebration of a private 
person among pagans lay under a minor kind 
of ban, its connexion with idolatrous worship not 
being considered pronounced enough to warrant 
the cessation of all business connexion with the 
pagan concerned for three days preceding the fes- 
tivity, so that the ban lay only on the day itself (see | 
Maimonides, Mishneh Torah (D"un mpni maVn, ch. 
ix. ).^ In modem times, however, Jews very largely i 
adopt the custom of birthday celebrations from 
thexr neighbours. ! 

The circuTTLcision feast, which was celebrated by ! 
banqueting in Talmudic times (see JJS ii. 496), had, | 
of course, a profoundly religious significance ; Wt 
the attempt of the Babbis to refer the institution 
of such feasting to Abraham (see JE, loc. cit.) rests | 
on a mere quibble. There is no mention of ban- | 
quoting on the occasion of a circumcision in the OT. 

The weaning of an infant, on the other hand, I 
which apparently took place at the end of the 2nd | 
or 3rd year of the child’s life, was made the occa- i 
sion of feasting or of sacrifice in vem early times | 
(see Gn 21®, weaning of Isaac ; 1 S weaning of | 
Samuel). The reason for the celebration was, no 
doubt, the entrance of the child on a more indepen- 
dent and more vigorous existence, but under the | 
religion of JahwA all such thoughts were per- 
meated by a strain of genuine religious joy. 

An occasion of festivity, the mere title of which 
suggests its religious character, is that of bar-mis- 
wahi^Bon of commandment’), a term denoting a 
youth who has completed his thirteenth year, and 
thus enters on a life of religious responsibility. 
On the first Sabbath in his fourteenth year the 
youth is for the first time in his life called up to 
read a portion of the Torah, and sometimes also the 
prophetic section entitled the Eaftarah. A family 
feast, to which the teachers of the youth as well as 
friends are invited, and at which religious addresses 
are delivered by the bar-miswah himself and others, 
is the natural accompaniment of this institution. 
The oldest Rabbinical reference to the idea under- 
lying the initiation is found in Pirke Aboth, v. 
(near the end), where a youth is declared liable to 
observe the commandment at the age of thirteen 
(msoV rrmvrehtf p), although the name bar-miswah 
itself appears to be of much later origin (see JEii. 
509). The account of our Lord’s disputing with 
the doctors of the Law, when only twelve years of 
age (Lk 2^-^), has been brought into relation with 
the same idea. In Morocco a boy becomes, in fact, 
ba/r^i^wah when he has passed the age of twelve 
years {JE, loc. dt.). 

On the subject of festivities connected with be- 
trothal (in the old Jewish sense of a ceremony of so 
binding a character that only divorce could dis- 
solve it) and marriage (i.e, the home- taking of the 
bride), only one remark need here be made. Al- 
though the Jewish contract of marriage is a j^rely 
civil one, in the sense that the presence of a llabbi 
and its ratification in a synagogue are unessential, 
yet the occasion is one of profoundly religious im- 
port. Marriage being a Divine ordinance, and the 
procreation of children a sacred duty , weddmg 
festivities must in the nature of things also bear a 

decidedly religious character. 

A minor occasion of sacred holiday-making in 

1 The birthday celebration of a Mng, on the other hand, 
which was a pagan national festivity, lay under the grater ban 
tsee 'Abdda zara, L 3, and Excursus 2, p. in W. A. L. 
Wslie’s edition of l^e tractate [TS, vol. ^l' ho^ 

ever, defends an unacceptable construction of the Hebrew teare 
instead of taking it'OUl Dl' to signify the day of the Caesar’s 
apotheosis). 


old-fashioned Jewish circles, and more particularly 
among young students of the Talmud (hence called 
‘Scholars’ Festival’), is Lag be-Omer, i.e. the 
thirty-third day counted from the second day of 
the Passover Feast, when a sheaf of the firstfruita 
was brought as a ‘ heave-offering ’ (Lv 23®®’*). The 
exact reason for the festivity is lost in obscurity 
(for some Rabbinical guesses, see JE ix. 400) ; but 
some kind of connexion with the progress of agri- 
cultural operations appears to follow from its 
dating after the heave-offering at Passover time ; 
for, as has already been intimated, religious joy has 
in the J ewish mode of thought been associated 
with such occasions from early times. 

Worthy of mention are also the various local 
Purim festivals, celebrated in imitation of the 
Biblical Purim, or Feast of Esther, on anniversaries 
of deliverance from great calamities. One of the 
best-known of these is the Purim of Cairo, annually 
held in that city on the 28th of Adar, in com- 
memoration of their escape from the dangers that 
threatened the Cairene Jews in 1524 at the hands 
of Ahmad Shaitan Pasha (see JQB viii. [1895-96] 
274-288, 511 f. ). The reading of a Megillah, written 
in close imitation of the Book of Esther, forms the 
central part of this religious observance. For a 
list of similar celebrations (including as late an 
occasion as that of the Purim of Padua, which is 
held in commemoration of the extinguishing of a 
great fire in 1795), seeJE, art. ‘Purims.’ 

See also artt. Festivals and Fasts (Hebrew) 
and (Jewish). 


Litbraturb. — la addition to the original texts and the various 
works already named, the reader should consult J. Hochman, 
Jerusalem Temple Festivities, London, 1908 (i. ‘ Presentation of 
the Firstfmits ’ ; ii. ‘ The Water-Feast ’), L. Herzfeld, Gesch. 
des Volkes Israel, Leipzig, 1871, ii. 126, and L. Venetianer, 

* Die eleusin. Mysterien im jerus. Tempel,* in Brnll’s Populdr- 
wissensohaftliche Monatsbldtter, 1897, pp. 121-125, 169-181, for 
theories on the Water-Feast. Among the editions of Megillath 
Ta'anitA is that of Neubauer in Meaiceval Jewish Chronicles, 
ii. (Anecdota Oaoniensia, Semitic Series, vol. i. pt. iv.), and a 
full account of the work is given in Hamburger, Realenoye. des 
Jvdenihums% Leipzig, 1896, Supplementband, i. 104-107. On 
other topics, see JE, artt. on ‘Banquets,’ ‘Betrothal,’ etc. 

G. Maegoliouth. 

FEBRONIANISM. — The system of Church 
government defended by Hontheim, auxiliary 
Bishop of Trier in the 18th cent, under the pseu- 
donym ‘Justinus Febronius.’ It is the German 
form of (^allicanism with an Erastian colouring; 
it had a great vogue at the time, lasted as a ten- 
dency during the early 19th cent., and was not 
finally expelled from the Roman Catholic Church 
till the Vatican Council in 1870. 

i. Life of Hontheim.— Johann Nicholas von Hontheim was 
bom of a distinguished family at Trier on 27th Jan. 1701. His 
father and most of his relatives were officials in the service of 
the Bishop-Electors. He began his studies at the Jesuit col- 
lege at Trier, and continued them at the universities of Trier, 
Louvain, and Leyden. When he was 12 years old, he was ton- 
sured and received a canon’s stall at the collegiate church of 
St. Simeon in his native city. At Louvain he came under the 
influence of Van Espen. He took his degree in law in 1724, 
travelled in Belgium, Holland, Germany, and Italy, was three 
years at the German College at Borne, was ordained priest at 
Trier in 1728, and taught Canon Law in Che university from 
1732 to 1738. From 1738 to 1747 he was ‘ Offizial ’ (agent) of the 
Elector at Coblenz, and Director of the Seminary there. In 1747, 
already overburdened with literary work, he .retired to his 
canonry at Trier. But the Elector (Franz Georg) ajppointed 
him auxiliary Bishop in place of the one who had just died. He 
was ordained at Mainz on 13th May 1748, with the title Bishop 
of Myriophytus in part, infidelium, and he remained auxiliary 
and Vicar General in spiritualibus under the Electors Johann 
Philipp (von Waldendorf) and Clemens Wenzealaus (von Sachsen) 
to the end of his life. The Electors lived at their castle on tbe 
Ehine, and were more princes than bishops, so that Hontheim 
was practically bishop of the diocese. He enjoyed^ a great re- 
putation for learning and piety. On several occsasions he suc- 
ceeded in composing strife, and in every way he showed himself 
a zealous and edifying bishop. No one disputes the correctness 
of his morals, the excellent work he did for the diocese, or the 
value of his historical writings. From the year 1746 he was 
Vice-Chancellor of the university of Trier, and m that capacity 
came into frequent conflict with the Jesuits. Towards the end 
of his life he was known throughout Europe as the author ol 
the Febronius, and was much troubled by the controversy 
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which arose from his book. He had a Schloss at Montquintin 
on the Ehine. He died here on 2nd Sept. 1790, and was buned 
in the crypt of the Church of St. Simeon at Trier. In 1803 
that church was desecrated, and his body was removed to St, 
Oervasiug in the Neustrasse, where it now lies. He left a 
number of foundations for various charities in Trier. 

2 . Writing's and system.— Hontheini was the 
author of a number of works. He is said to have 
\vritten the lessons of the local Trier breviary 
(since abolished). F. X. Kraus doubts this, as 
they do not at all represent his ideas {Allgmmim 
deutsche Biografhkf xiii. 83). He deserves well 
of German historians for his HistoTda Trevirensis 
diploTmtka et pragmafica (3 vols., Augsburg and 
Wurzburg, 1750) and Prodromus JSistorim Trevi- 
rensis (2 vols., do. 1757). But the work to which he 
owes his fame is the Fehronius, published in 1763. 
It is said that the interference ot the Papal Legate 
Doria at the election of the Emperor Charles vil. 
(1742-1745) first save him the idea of writing a 
work which should distinguish the political from 
the ecclesiastical power of the Pope. He chose 
the pseudonym ‘Justinus Febronius’ from the 
name of his niece, a nun at Juvigny, in religion 
Jiistina Febronia. The MS was taken by his friend 
von Krutft to a bookseller, Esslinger, at Frankfurt 
am Main, who promised the strictest secrecy as to 
the real author, and did not pay any fee for it. 
In order to keep the secret an imaginary publisher 
and place w'ere printed on the title;^age. Tlie 
work appeared as : Justini Febronii Jcti (= iuris- 
consulti) de Statu Fccledce et legitinia potestate 
Fomani Pontijicis liber singularis ad reuniendos 
dissidenfes in religione Christianos compositus; 
Bullioni apud Guillielmtim Evrardi, 1763, The 
mam idea of the work is that the power of the 
Pope should he reduced and that of the bishops 
increased ; the Christian princes should see to this. 
There is nothing new in it. The ideas are those 
of du Pin, Richer, Van Esnen, and the Gallican 
school. It puts these clearly, forcibly, and in a 
moderate compass. The author declares that, so 
far from opposing the Papacy, he wishes only to I 
strengthen it by fixing its just limits. Thus he 
hopes to reconcile Protestants and bring them back 
to union with the Pope. He dedicates his work to 
the Pope Clement xlli. (1758-1769), ‘summo Ponti- 
fici, primo in terris Christi vicario,’ to Christian 
kings and princes, the bishops and doctors of the- 
ology and Canon law. 

There are nine chapters. Oh, i. (‘De exteriore forma reg^im- 
inia quam in aua eedesia Ohristua Dominus instituit') begins by 
interpreting Mt 1818 , Jn as not applying to the Papacy. 
The form of the Church is not monarchic, the "keys' are given 
by Christ to the whole Church ; all Apostles were equal, though 
Peter was primate ; the Council of Trent did not declare the 
Church a monarchy ; the infallibility of the Pope (* altramonta- 
noram doctrina') is not recognized by the Church. Oh. ii. 

(‘ He Primatu in eodesia et genuinis eius iuribua ’) establishi^ 
that there is a primacy by Divine right, for the sake of unity. 
The Pope is the guardian of the Canons for the whole Church. 
He can make laws ‘ in the name of the nniversal Church,* and 
has aprincitw^tut, not of turisdiction but of order and consoci- 
aUo. Oh. lii. Is entitled ‘De incrementis iurium Primatus 
Romani, illorumque ausis turn fortuitis et innocuis, turn aonti- 
bus.* Many Papal rights have been acquired by devolution; 
these are no part of the ius erdinarium. The False Decretals 
totally modified the external government of the Church. The 
Roman Curia must be distinguished from the see. Ch. iv. (* He 
causis quae vulgo maiores vocantur’) describes how these came 
to be reserved to the Pope. Questaons of faith are not reserved ; 
any bishop may condemn heresies. Itocal synods may re- 
examine doctrines condemned by Rome. The confirmation 
and deposition of bishops, erection of new sees, and so on, are 
rights of the Metropolitan, Cardinal Orsi is quoted against the 
monarchic claims of the Pope. Oh* v. discusses the right of 
making laws for the universal Church and the question of ap- 
pellations to Rome. Lk 2232 does not apply to the successors 
of Peter. Papal laws are not binding till they are promul- 
gated in each province by the Metropolitan. Qratian and other 
collections of canons have only the sanction of custom. * A 
wide authority,’ but not jurisdiction In the strict sense, over all 
Churches belongs to the Roman Pontiff. Ch. vi. (* De Oonciliis 
generalibus’) declares that no Divine or ecdesiastical law re- 
serves the summoning of General Councils to the Pope ; the 
first eight were convened by the Emperor. A General Council 
is above the Pope. He may not re-examine its decrees ; but 
many O uncils have re-examined decrees of Popes. It is lawful 


and often expedient to appeal from the Pope’s decision m a 
future General Council. A General Council should be sum- 
moned now, as soon as possible, to reform abuses. Ch. vii. 
establishes that bishops have their Jurisdiction not from the 
Pope, but directly from God. The Pope has no real jurisdiction 
over other bishops. The immunity of regulars from episcopal 
jurisdiction is a grave abuse, a * hard and undeserved wound * 
to the rights of the ordinaries. Ch. viii. (* De libertate ecclestae, 
eiusque restaurandae iure et causis ’) is about the False Decretals, 
These destroyed the liberty of provincial Churches, and are the 
source of the Pope’s excessive power and the main impediment 
to the reunion of Christendom. Oh. ix, declares that Roman 
Catholics must carefully watch every step of the Roman Curia 
which may be hurtful to right law. The best remedy would be 
to summon without delay a free General Council, An agree- 
ment of all Roman Catholic princes and a common constitution 
promulgated by them would be the best way of securing this. 
Nor neM any one fear the censures of the Pope ; there is no 
danger of a schism. The princes should arouse popular feeling 
against the False Decretals. The end of the book sums up its 
whole purpose thus : * It is the interest of the Church certainly 
to maintain the primacy, but to keep it within proi>er bounds.’ 

^ An obvious criticism of this famous w^ork is that, 
like many reformers, its author is carried by Ms 
principles too far to have any ciiance of being heard 
by authority, perhaps further than he himsdf fore- 
saw. Certainly it was not difficult for his oppo- 
nents to quote from Ms book passages which were 
scandalous to Roman Catholic readers, as coming 
from a Catholic bishop. F, X, Kraus, who is sym- 
pathetic to Hontheim, admits that ‘ the Fehronim 
contains things which must seem highly suspicious 
even to a very liberal Roman Catholic, ii he remains 
I a Catholic at all ’ {op, cit. xiii, 89). 

3. The controversy,— The lx>ok at once excited 
enormous interest throughout Europe, A second 
edition was called for m 1765 and translations 
appeared immediately in German, Fremrh, Italian, 
Spanish, Portuguese. The effect of HontheinFs 
principles was soon seen. In 1768, Venice declared 
that the bishops have jurisdiction over ail regulars 
throughout its territory ; the Neapolitan Govern- 
ment abolished the rules of the Roman Cancel laria 
in that kingdom; Maria Teresa allowed similar 
laws for the Duchy of Milan. In Portugal the 
Bishop of Coimbra, who had forbid<ien the book in 
his diocese, was forced by Government to withdraw 
his order. Especially throughout Germany was 
the effect of the Febron.ius long felt, in spite of its 
repeated condemnation by the Pope and German 
bishops. The complaints against the Curia made 
by the legates of the three episcopal Electors at 
Coblenz on 13th Dec. 1769, the *Emser Punktat’ 
in 1786, and much of Joseph li.’s (1780-1790) legisla- 
tion pe infiueneed by it. In Italy the Synod of 
Pistoia (1786), and Leopold of Tuscany (17&-I790) 
follow the same principles ; so that most of the 
later so-called Gallican movement throughout 
Europe found in Febronim a guide, or an expression 
of its principles. 

Meanwhile the book was condemned at Rome 
and attacked by a great number of opponents. As 
soon as it appeared, it was denounced by the 
Nuncio (Cardinal Borromeo) at Vienna ; on ^th 
Feb, 1764 it was put on the Index by Clement Xili., 
who on 21st May wrote an encyclical to the German 
bishops telling them to suppress the book in their 
dioceses (these are reprinted in RoskovAny, Mo- 
manus Pontifez, iii. 234-240), Nine obeyed, in- 
cluding Clemens Wenzesiaus of Trier; sixteen 
took no step either way (letters of Germaii bishops 
condemning the book [t5.]). In July the Arch- 
bishop of Vienna had heard that the book was 
being read with approval by the prinem at court ; 
he ordered it to be destroyed wherever found {ib, 
238). Clemens Wenzesiaus still did not know, or 
affected not to know, who was the author. He con- 
demned it as * a poisonous book which has appeared 
under the unknown name of Justinus Febronius’ 
{ib, 2m,), 

Among the nmny writers who entered the Bste agaiiwt 
Febronius, the mofit noticeable are F, A. Eaocaria, BJ, (Anii- 
^bhrmio 0 $ia apol^ama p^lmiico-st&rim del prirmi» dei 
Resaro, 1767, and Antifebronius vindteatus, do, 1772), 
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P. Ballerini (,de PoUstaU ecclesiastica Summorum Pontijicumy ai 
Verona, 1768), and the archBBOlogist T. M. Mamachi (EpistO' q , 
iarumad Justinum Febronium . , . libri tres, 3 vola., Rome, , 
1776-1778). Hontheim answered his critics in four more volumes 
under the same title (Frankfurt and Leipzig, 1770, 1772, 1773, it 
1774) ; in 1777 he published a Febronius abbreviatus. 0 - 

At first the secret of the authorship was well tl 
kept. But in 1764 it began to leak out, apparently a 
through Hontheim’s friend Garampi. Fius vi. p 
(1775-1799) insisted on a retractation, and Clemens y 
Wenzeslaus in 1778 began to urge Hontheim to 
withdraw. Apparently he threatened, in case of a a 
refusal, to dismiss not only Hontheim himself, but n 
all his relatives as well, from his service. On 14th d 
J une 1778, Hontheim sent an incomplete retracta- i 
tion to the Elector, although he still defended 16 
propositions which the Elector’s theologians had c 
declared heretical. Neither the Elector nor the a 
Pope was satisfied with this, and a formula of ^ 
entire retractation was presented for Hontheim’s a 
signature. After much discussion he signed it, c 
with one modification, the erasing of the sentence ; s 
‘ Wherefore rightly the government of the Church ( 
is called monarchic by Catholic doctors.’^ The t 
Nuncio accepted this. On 2nd Jan. 1779, Pius VI. i 
published a Brief announcing the retractation, j 
Hontheim was much annoyed by the public an- s 
nouncement (though it always follows, and he had i 
received no guarantee to the contrary), and in i 
letters to his friends began to complain of the way 
he had been treated. So the idea spread that he 
had not really meant to retract at all. On 7th 
April 1780, he published in the Cohlmzer Intelh- 
genzblatt a statement that he had retracted freely 
and was about to publish a defence of his retrac- 
tation. This appeared at Frankfurt in 1781 under 
the title: Jmtini Febronii Jcti Commentarim %n 
suaniretro^tationefn Pio VII. Pont. Max. Kal. 
an. 177 $ submissam. In this work he so explained 
his action that it was plain that he still held the 
ideas condemned. So the Komau Curia declared 
itself not satisfied, and the dispute began again. 
From now to the end of his life Hontheim showed 
a curious vacillation. In 1781 he wrote to the 
Hamburger Zeitung : 

‘The world has read, tested, and approved the statemente of 
my book. My retractation will no more persuade thoughtful 
men to reject these statements than wiU the i^ny refutations 
written by pseudo-theologians, monks, and flatterers of the 

oTthe other hand, in 1786 he ynots against the 
‘Eraser Pnnktat,’ which only echoed the ideas ot 
the Febronius. Towards the end of his life he 
seems inconsistent and perhaps wilfuUy ambignoM. 
He did not actually incur my censirae, and di^ 
in union with the Church. The eflect of 
ronius lasted intermittently m Germany into the 
iQt>i wntni-v J. V. Eyhel took up its ideas to 
fortify the policy of Joseph n. ( Was Papst ! 

Vienna 1782). The final blow to Febromanism 

wS riven ^ the Vatican Council in 1870. ^ 

LiTKBATnM.-Kruai. ‘ Hist- de laji® de ^ \deHonthe^^ m 

Otto Meier, FehromuSy Freiburg, 1885 , F. 3L Kraus, Mo c 
heim 'hi &e AUgemevne devtsche 

;^ne/'U>e^ef zw. weiland lhrer f 
r^uTfiirJten von Trier, Clemens Wemeslaue, u. dem Herm 
Churjurmnvmb Justinus Febronius, 

A Se Roskovdny, Romanus 

1867. tom. iii. pp. 234-240. ADRIAN JtfOETESCDB. 

FEELING.-~i. Definition and scope.— The 
equivocal term ‘feeling’ is now the accepted 
^simation of states of consciousness viewed as 
aer^bie or disagreeable. We have sensations, 
ami they are pleasant or unpleasant ; we have 
fd^, and their presence in the 

or pain; we carrv on activities, and 
S ^th fhem’goes a gfow of f l^g^t^ence, 
menM disturbance or a'^'orsion. The expenences 
through which we pass create melody or discora, 


and we are aware of it. Abstracting the hedonic 
aspect from its sensational, intellectual, or voli- 
tional accompaniment, as we readily do whenever 
it preponderates, we call the state of consciousness 
one of feeling. The characteristic marks, then, of 
the feelings are these two : pleasure and pain (in 
a somewhat broader and more technical sense than 
popular use attaches to the words), and pure sub- 
jectivity, as being^ simply states of the self, and 
wanting the objective reference implied in knowing 
and in willing. Among the feelings, we generally 
mark off the emotions (aftections, passions, senti- 
ments) as at once the most extensive and the most 
important class. 

It was long customary to regard the distinction 
of intellect and will— the contemplative and the 
active powers— as exhaustive, feeling being re- 
garded as merged in impulse, desire, and volition, 
and the emotions as complex products in^ which 
cognition and appetency blend ; and to this view 
some still adhere. But, whether we consider the 
dual or the triple division of mind as psychologically 
the more exact, it must be admitted that feeling 
is so unique a fact, and that the feelings are so 
impressive, bulk so large in consciousness, and are 
so important for human life, that it has become 
imperative to give the exposition of feeling a place 
of co-ordinate rank with that of knowing and of 
willing. In days past, when the struggle of life 
was more arduous than it is now, and when men 
had to gather all their energies for a swift and 
vigorous reaction on circumstances, feeling was 
readily lost in impulse and volition, and men had 
little inclination to view it in abstraction from 
activity, or to give it an independent value. It 
is otherwise now, as, among other symptoms, the 
modern novel proclaims ; although even now, in 
circles where life is hard and stem, feelmg is apt 
to be viewed as an intruder. 


The importance of feeling may he realized by a 
moment’s consideration of the conse^ences of its 
withdrawal from consciousness. Were we in- 
capable of pleasure and pain, of }0j and sorrow, 
wmre nothing good in our eyes and nothing evil, 
we should he as stones, nothing could have any 
value for us, no event any interest, and life wouM 
be bereft of all significance. We familiarly speak 
of an apathetic man as dead. It is only because 
we are capable of feeling that we are interested m 
ourselves, or interested in each other, or have any 
questions to put about life and the universe, or 
have any reason for desiring anyone event to come 
to pass rather than another. It is f eeling that stirs 
to aAstion the whole animated world. Yet we are 
not thus laying a basis for hedonistic ethics ; for 
behind this fact of pleasure and pain lies the 
impulse of self-conservation and self-development, 
which, setting us in movement, conducts us to 

the tree of the knowledge of good and evil, the 
eating of whose fruit starts the tale of man s life. 
In the case of animals, pleasures and pains receive 
simply a quantitative valuation, pd, as such, 
absolutely rule their doings; but in the case of 
a self-conscious being, who can make 
?he contents of his reason, and look before and 
after, pleasures and pains are valued relatively 
to his whole complex nature both mdividual and 
social, and to that ideal end w^ch 
all conduct. Self-conscious desire is a different 
thing from appetite. Pleasure and pam rempn 

Sy irtorfin our life, ^although ^ot ®overei^ 

masters prescribing even the morm law of conduct , 
^eyTre the condition of life having value, hut 

not themselves the standard of value. 

I Classification.-The feelings “ 

into two classes, according to the nature of their 
base that is, the mature of that to which tlmy 
attach, and from which they rise. (1) There are 
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which arose from his book. He had a Schlo^s at Montqr.intfn 
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on the Rhine. He died here on 2nd Sept. ami was hiintid 
in the crypt of the Church of St. Simeon at Trier, lu 11^3 
that church was desecrated, and his body was removed to ht. 

Gervasius in the Neustrasse, where it now lies. He left a 
number of foundations for various charities in Trier, 

2. Writing’s and system, — Honthidni^ was the 
author of a number of works. He is said to have 
written the lessons of the local Trier breviary 
(since abolisheu). F, X. Kraus doubts this, as 
they do not at all represent his ideas {AUfp'meinr 
deutsche Biographie, xiii. 83). He de.serves well 
of German historians for his ffistona 'fremrcmu 
diplomutka d pragmatica (3 vok, Augsburg and 
Wurzburg, 1750) and Frodromm Huiorim Tren- 
rensis (2 vols., do. 1767). But the work to which he 
owes his fame is the Febrmius, published in 1763. 

It is said that the interference of the Papal Legate 
Boria at the election of the Emperor Charles vn, 
(1742-"1745) first gave him the iaea of writing a 
work which should distinguish the political from 
the ecclesiastical power of the Pope. He chose 
the pseudonym ‘Justirms Febronius* from the 
name of his niece, a nun at Juvigny, in reiigion 
J ustina Febronia, The MS was taken by hiw friend 
von Krufi't to a bookseller, Essllnger, at Frankfurt 
am Main, who promised the strictest secrecy as to 
the real author, and did not pay any fee *for it. 

In order to keep the secret^ an imaginary publisher 
and place w^ere printed on the title^iage. The 
work appeared as : Justini Febrmii dcH (« j«ri»** 
consulti) d& Statu Scclmm d UgiVwm jmieMatt 
Bomini Pontifim lib^r singuluru ml reunitnfi^s 
dmidentes in rdiawn& Ckristianm cmnpmUtu ; 

Bullion! apud Guiuielnmm Evrardi, 1763. The 
main idea of the work is that the pwer of th<? 

Pope should be reduced and that of the bssfum.^ 
increased ; the Christian princes should see to this. 

There is nothing new in it. The ideas are tliose 
of du Pin, Kicher, Van Eswn, and the GalJican , , 

school. It puts these clearly, forcibly, and In a I {” J. | 
moderate compass. The author declares that, m ^ ^ 

far from opposing the Papacy, he wishes only to 
strengthen it bv fixing its just limits. Thus he 
hopes to reconcile Prot^tants and bring them Imck 
to union with the Pope. He dedicatWals w^ork to 
the Pope Clement xiii. (1768-1769), ‘summo Ponti 
fici, pnmo in fcerris Christi vicario/ to Christian 
kings and princes, the bishops and doctors of the- 
ology and Canon Iaw< 

There are nine chapters. Oh. i (* 0# exieriore forma 
iniM quam m sua ecdesk Christus Bomious instituil’) befsiS hv 
inteipreting Ht m not apply hig to Hit l*at*aey. 

Church la not monarchic, the are ilvtu 
by Christ to the whole Church ; all Apoj^tlcs were i^qual. 

Peter was pnmate; the Council of Trent did not rivfkrc th 
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P. Ballerini {de Potestate ecclesiastica Summorum PontificuMi 
Verona, 1768), and the archaeologist T. M. Mamachi (Episto^ 
latum ad Justinum Pebronium . , . libri tres^ 3 vols., Rome, 
1776-1778). Hontheim answered his critics in four more volumes 
under the same title (Frankfurt and Leipzig, 1770, 1772, 1778, 
1774) ; in 1777 he published a Felyronius aobreviatus. 

At first the secret of the authorship was well 
kept. But in 1764 it began to leak out, apparently 
through Hontheim’s friend Garampi. rius vi. 
(1775-1799) insisted on a retractation, and Clemens 
Wenzesiaus in 1778 began to urge Hontheim to 
withdraw. Apparently he threatened, in case of a 
refusal, to dismiss not only Hontheim himself, but 
all his relatives as well, from his service. On 14th 
June 1778, Hontheim sent an incomplete retracta- 
tion to the Elector, although he still defended 16 
propositions which the Elector’s theologians had 
declared heretical. Neither the Elector nor the 
Pope was satisfied with this, and a formula of 
entire retractation was presented for Hontheim’s 
signature. After much discussion he signed it, 
with one modification, the erasing of the sentence : 

* Wherefore rightly the government of the Church 
is called monarchic by Catholic doctors.’^ The 
Nuncio accepted this. On 2nd Jan. 1779, Pius VI. 
published a Brief announcing the retractation. 
Hontheim was much annoyed by the public an- 
nouncement (though it always follows, and he had 
received no guarantee to the contrary), and in 
letters to his friends began to complain of the way 
he had been treated. So the idea spread that he 
had not really meant to retract at all. On 7th 
April 1780, he published in the CohUnzer InUlll 
genzblatt a statement that he had retracted freely 
and was about to publish a defence of his retrac- 
tation. This appeared at Frankfurt in 1781 under 
the title: Justini Febronii Jcti Commentarius in 
suaniTetTCoctcctioncm Flo VII. Pont. Mctx, Kctl. nov. 
an. 1778 submissam. In this work he so explained 
his action that it was plain that he still held the 
ideas condemned. So the Boman Curia declared 
itself not satisfied, and the dispute began 
From now to the end of his life Hontheim showed 
a curious vacillation. In 1781 he wrote to the 
Hamburger Zeitung ; 

‘The world has read, tested, and approved the statement of 
my book. My retractation will no more persuade thoughtful 
men to reject these statements than will the many refutations 
written by pseudo-theologians, monks, and flatterers of the 

On the other hand, in 1786 he wrote against the 
‘Emser Punktat,’ which only echoed the ideas of 
the Febronius. Towards the end of his life he 
seems inconsistent and perhaps wilfully amhi^ous. 
He did not actually incur any censure, and died 
in union with the Church. The effect of the Feb- 
ronius lasted intermittently in Germany into the 
19th centuiy. J. V. Eybel to^ up its ideas to 
fortify the policy of Joseph II. ( Was isi der Papsf ! 
VienM, 1782). The final blow to Febromanism 
was given hy the Vatican Council in 18^0. 

LiTERATras.-Kru«t, ‘Hist, dels Tie de ^ 

Otto Meier, Febromus, Freiburg, 1886 , F. Kraus, Hont 
hebn.’ iu 4e AUgmeine deutsohe 

PHmas ecclesice et Ptinceps ciml^ e wonw- 
1867, tom. iii. pp* 234-240, ADRIAN h OBTESCUJSi. 

FEELING.— 1. Definition and scope.— The 
eqniv-ocal term ‘feeling’ is now the accepted 
designation of states of consciousness viewed as 
aSeS or disagreeable. We have sensatioM^ 

afd they , are ple^t_or 


and we are aware of it. Abstracting the hedonic 
aspect from its sensational, intellectual, or voli- 
tional accompaniment, as we readily do whenever 
it preponderates, we call the state of consciousness 
one of feeling. The characteristic marks, then, of 
the feelings are these two : pleasure and pain (in 
a somewhat broader and more technical sense than 
popular use attaches to the words), and pure sub- 
jectivity, as heing^ simply states of the self, and 
wanting the objective reference implied in knowing 
and in willing. Among the feelings, we generally 
mark off the emotions (aftections, passions, senti- 
ments) as at once the most extensive and the most 
important class. 

It was long customary to regard the distinction 
of intellect and will — the contemplative and the 
active powers — as exhaustive, feeling being re- 
garded as merged in impulse, desire, and volition, 
and the emotions as complex products in which 
cognition and appetency blend j and to this view 
some still adhere. But, whether we consider the 


ideas, and their presence 

pleasure or pain; we carry 
along with them goes a glow "f 
men^ disturbance or aversion. The expenences 
ttirough which wo pass create melody or discord, 


dual or the triple division of mind as psychologically 
the more exact, it must be admitted that feeling 
is so unique a fact, and that the feelings are so 
impressive, hulk so large in consciousness, and are 
so important for human life, that it has become 
imperative to give the exposition of feeling a place 
of co-ordinate rank with that of knowing and of 
willing. In days past, when the struggle of life 
was more arduous than it is now, and when men 
had to gather all their energies for a swift and 
vigorous reaction on circumstances, feeling was 
readily lost in impulse and volition, and men had 
little inclination to view it in abstraction from 
activity, or to give it an independent value. It 
is otherwise now, as, among other symptoms, the 
modern novel proclaims j mthough even now, in 
circles where life is hard and stem, feeling is apt 
to he viewed as an intruder. 

The importance of feeling may be realized by a 
moment’s consideration of the consequences of its 
withdrawal from consciousness. Were we in- 
capable of pleasure and pain, of joy and sorrow, 
were nothing good in our eyes and nothing evil, 
we should be as stones, nothing could have any 
value for us, no event any interest, and life would 
be bereft of all significance. We familiarly speak 
of an apathetic man as dead. It is only because 
we are capable of feeling that we are interested in 
ourselves, or interested in each other, or have any 
questions to put about life and the universe, or 
have any reason for desiring any one event to come 
to pass rather than another. It is feeling that stirs 
to action the whole animated world.^ Yet we are 
not thus laying a basis for hedonistic ethics ; for 
behind this fact of pleasure and pam lies the 
impulse of self -conservation and self -development, 
which, setting us in movement, conducts us to 
the tree of the knowledge of good and evil, the 
eating of whose fruit starts the tale of man s life. 
In the case of animals, pleasures and pains receive 
simply a quantitative valuation, and, as such, 
absolutely rule their doings; but in the case of 
a self-conscious being, who can make objective all 
the contents of his reason, and look before and 
after, pleasures and pains are valued relatively 
to his whole complex nature both mdividual and 
social, and to that ideal end w^ch, 
all conduct. Self-conscious desire is a different 
thing from appetite. Pleasure and pain rem^n 
Blighty factors in our life, although not soverei^ 
masters prescribing even the moral law of J 

they are the condition of life having value, but 

not themselves the standard of value. 

2. Classificatioii.-The feelws naturally fall 
into two classes, according to 
base; that is, the nature of that 
attach, and from which they rise. (1) There are 
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feelings that have s$7isafwn<H for their base 
sensnons, or sensation-feelings, the pleaHnre- 
able feelings arising from the taste of food, from 
' the odour of flowers, from the light of day or the 
blue sky, or from the healthy functioning of the 
organism; or the painful feelings arising from 
gloom or weariness, or larrmg sounds. llare 
are feelings that have ideas for their base— sudi 
jis may arise from presentation of an object to 
sense {such as the sea or the rising sun) when it 
also conveys a rusli of ideas ; or such as may arise 
in the activity of memory, and the constructive 
imagination. Examples are hope, fear, meian* 
choly, jealousy, moral approbation, the sublime. 
This class of feelings is commonly distinguished 


as the emotions. 

This distinction between the feelings that have wnmtsonf 
for their base and those that are based upon ideM teems 
clear, and it is certainly serviceable; but it cannot m 
pressed too absolutely. In some cases there seems to !*e 
a certain repri^entative element present where we miKbt 
imagine there was only sensation— for example, in the feebng 
of disgust which is generated by seeing or t^uchni,;r ?';ne 
Dstur^ objects, and which is due in all to ;.v 

tion and teaching. Again, a sensation-factor seems atra h 
even to the highest emotions, as in the sense of warmth 
ing us in the presence of the beautiful, or in the thrti. we 
feel in the presence of the sublime. It must also be t rat 

the feelings of joy and sorrow, hoi>e and fear, <'1*1;* us and 
dlepression, and others, are generated by stimulant’s ajut dr'ig?*, 
or even by the secretions of the body, as .surely as by idr-s** * 
with the qualification that the result in the fomier care k 
rather an emotional mood or frame than a definite emoUon, 
Nevertheless, we hold by the useful distinction feelings 

that adhere to sensational experiences purely m such, ami 
feelings that, even if they involve sensation, arise in connexion 
with some further activity of Ideation. The presence or al«»‘«re 
of an ideational factor furnishes, if not a quite exact, yet a 
serviceable, principle of arrangement. 

(1) Before passing to the emotions, as mm'h the 
more important, we devote a short spaoe to the 
sensation-feelings^ They are our earliest feelin^rs, 
and belong even to our pre-natal life— and who cm 
tell with what important eonsequences ? Tfiey 
are universal, or common to all men. They are 
habitual. They sum themselves up into an im- 
portant aggregate of happiness or misery. The 
feelings arising from the organic sensibility ahme 
will suffice to bathe the consciousnm in sunshine 
or smother it in gloom ; they mainly determine 
the mood or temperament, and thus tell uiwn the 
formation of character. We scarcely realize ail 
we owe of life’s joy to the senses— to the song of 
birds, to the rippling of water, to the common light, 
to the colours of the earth and sky, to pleasant 
odours, and the taste of food. Kor do we realize 
as we ought how ugliness and glmmi, a bla<?kenei;i 
sky, blasted vegetation, a poiMuied atim^phere, 
and all agencies that create sensuous pains, not 
only make life an oppression, but also degratla and 
tend to crush the soul into pessimism and atheism 
(for good statements on the subject of sensuous 
feelings, see Hdffding, F^ckdogv^ Eng. tr., 

pp. 221-283 ; also Dewey, Fmchmogu^ New York, 
1887 , ch. xi. pp. 250-261). 

(2) On proceeding now to the it would 

serve no ^purpose to enter on the question of 
classification. There is no i^eement among 
psychologists, nor nmd any be expected,. The 
emotional life grows and expands like a tree ; 
and can we logically classify its branehest (Any 
one interested in the qu'estion will find a umA 
resume of methods of cfawification In Aptiemiix B 
of Bain’.H Mmthm and the WUl ; also m Sully, 
The Mnman Mind, 1892, Appendix L toL ii.| 
It will be^ found more instructive to enter on a 
consideration of the more prominent eharactemtim 
of the emotional life. 


(o) The first point arresting attention is the 
number of the emotions. It would not be dllBeulfc 
to enumerate scores for which we have Bamwi j 
and we give names only to the more mmmtm mi 
mO'ie prominent. There Is a fleeting vagueneii 


alH>ut many emotiniial which makes them 

as difficult to grasp or iiaine as tlif* HCHHatiiuiH of the 
viscera. It- m cnuituis t hat in ct»n-iiin laiigiiagert emo- 
tions have received iiainej’^ tliiit «are untrarwlatable 
into other tongues ; fur ex«4iiiplr% we li a %*e no c*i| id va- 
lent for the ilcrnmn : and it is 

wudthat no other language ba- an ef|ttivab»iit, fey 
the Scotch word *ecrifie>->/ Find her, each ont 
the more fainiliar eirudioii?* vnm tliroiigli m gamut 
of inmlifiefttions «>r Milwiividcf. into ipecita. 

Thus, in the lehthclk v.t' have the 

pretty, the graceful, the ^elegant, ilu* Invely, the 
|»icturehque in the eiiioti«!)» ol the we 

have the witty, the the fininy, the 

grotesipie. Tfnw, fimr bccrujses aLinri, terror, 
de-pair; anger liecoriieft re^cnliririit, indignaiiou^ 
rage, fury; joy kw*oriie« brightneM, 
elieerfulnesH, dtflighi, rapture, ei‘»f4if*y. Ikcilmbly 
every miKliliralion rd coiwcioiis-new* Iim; itR own 
inotiifieatbm of feeding. Languiige ii loo sranfy 
to express them all mi i« also fm'j rosigii and 
ettarse ; we rec|«ire tei have reci- a, ir^e to ' muHic, 
The human is in st^ rc‘^|«nfte« of 

feeding as the theriiio.elei'trir pikt in relation to 
degrecH of imtpcnintc, 

(/;! We may next oiwu've the mariner in wliich 
the emotions minify in rfic tinuital life. Ar m 
example, we may lake Ihc fanulmr rmedion of 
fw. Wa oiai trace ite pir'-.f#uice in iln# religiifmi« 
leelingR of revf retire, aw**, and iidoniiion. ft 
enier^ into the cofii|«witnyM»f the rm«4Km of the 
sublime. According to Kaid at |ea%i, it kdongt 
to ^Ihe fienst of duty. I« liiMsdiiy, anxietv, 
diffidence, jni^picioMHnw, r%\nhm, pnuimtwt. b»Ii. 
fulinw, it re«|inro?« btil hitle itiMg'lil to dcl#*rt 
itR colouring, It^ aef* & check on amreil ainl 
arrogance. bigMiry,, ami mkiht* 

anee' would more readily ilnrken their Imld, but 
for fear. The of Iraf, hke^ all other 

simple tell ngR, is in neither nor b«<l; 
but it may enter m an ojemnit mto the very 
worst and very k“;»f f|iiaiifn:anr,>«y» and iii*thdtte. 
Similarly we niiglit trMtIse r»«silieatk>n*of liofie, 
pride, or anger. 

ff) It ii more than doubtful wh^ttilier ihm ii 
any fact in mimi that ran W prci|:serly t xprei^i ai 
‘psychiimi clieniktry ' ; but the rmuml nptiirvirhf* 
to it mem to l:« in Siw enioUtuial liii. Tht 
mmikmn tompound tliem wives ; and ilirre 
new prwiucte, which have all the oi iiltinmte 

Himpliriiy, until, furntiig m analylar gaie tiiwn 
them, we force tlieiii dimdiw# llodf olctiienl#. 
Onetd the Hinsple,*kf rxampicRi# found m 
in which the for low w funtsi wlih 

the pkitetirt^ of recoliwfiois tif or flit 

pain of aelf.roiwii«#f*racio'n m fsiws.% will iht 
pleasure of aclf-cwrigmlsilftlion, ilml ihere rmm$m 

a new lyiNf rtf telsiiig- and yat'M 

ple-MAUtTlmt men %vill evtit nnrm ii witli reitdtr* 

I mm A nwre w»ipl«*x eyamide in fnuisd 

j in jealouiy, In wliicli thii Joy and piidit oi pwwiwicf'a, 

: the imt of kw% aiigur, iiidigimtion, rn^airy* nil 
blenil Iq create a remarkablfi »«« Ittfiii «4 eiiiolhiu 
of tKittiicy. A rtiiire mikibfo eKAiiipli k 
found i« llie of hive. The aiwlyw nl itt 

eomiamttili, an given by S|it*firer 

i §2151, will tm found a »ii»rvcl m aciiftieii. 

, kfo Tim emotkiiis# liowcvor, do iu4 mimsf* ltt«e 
They aomelime* even Tiiet iiii'iierict 

eac-h other in tl« fiia«i vaf loii# w Iw qirentioi 

m to the reaiiH. wiiertf Iw’it «r mom etMi-tiorw prr« 
on ooi»cloiwm*i« iKtrii® exaitiliia* 

tioa. |ft| Idkt tiiiolkiiii mmUm e«lf laiil 
inltinre m*h otlwr. TIiim, ilicrt m iipt to b© •» 
owy inmu of iltep|»ltiiiiitiit, nmmimi wftr, 
tttvy, mi nttllw j or of «»»», kiai* 

courmfo, uni priiit, il»t liwdly a 

$mmxm doim'Haa irom an angry atid 
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man ; but one may readily obtain it when he is 
elated with the joy of success. Homogeneous 
emotions not only fuse easily, but in doing so 
enhance and inflame each other — although this is 
more observable in the case of the asthenic than of 
the sthenic emotions. When a man is already 
down, a slight addition of sorrow may readily 
prove the last straw j and in the presence of some 
new trial, in itself not insupportable, he will cry 
out, ‘All his waves and billows have gone over 
me.' (jS) Some emotions are contradictory, and 
related like salt and sweet, which ^ never blend. 
Love and hate, arrogance and humility, laughter 
and devotion, ludicrous contempt and reverence, 
exclude each other, and do so in proportion to 
their intensity. Yet they will sometimes press 
simultaneously on consciousness. ^ King Arthur 
loves the fallen wife at his feet, while, at the same 
time, he is inspired with anger and indignation. 
A friend will sometimes provoke at once our 
admiration and our contempt. A merchant will 
be in grief over business losses and in joy over the 
birth of an heir. An ass has been known to bray 
at the church door while the congregation was 
engaged in prayer. What happens? If we could 
suppose the conflicting emotions to be of equal 
strength (wliich is probably never the case), they 
would simply neutralize each other. It commonly 
happens that the one supplants the other, as when 
a ludicrous idea makes devotion impossible; or, 
if it cannot quite supplant the other, there takes 
place a trial of strength and a rapid and distract- 
ing alternation of moods. We try to end the 
turmoil by going in search of reinforcements of 
the emotion we desire to prevail. {7) There is a 
third case. Emotions may be simply diflerent, 
although not contradictory, related like bitter and 
sweet : for example, joy and the ludicrous, humility 
and hope. In this case, the result is various and 
uncertain. If the one feeling is weaker than the 
other, the predominant emotion absorbs the other, 
and converts it into itself, while yet receiving from 
it some modifications. Thus, the self-confident 
courage with which a speaker advances to an 
audience is sometimes met by the diflerent feeling 
of alarm when facing it ; and the ordinary result 
is that his courage is toned down, and the speaking 
improved. A man does not speak the better ^r 
over much confidence and excessive coolness. (On 
this interesting section of the emotional life, the 
reader may consult with advantage Hume on the 
Passions, pt. hi. § ix., also his pissertahon on 
the PassionSj especially in §§ ii. and vi. ; Hofldmg, 
Psychology, p. 238 ; various sections m Bam, 
Emotions and the WUl). , . .. 

(e) The method of the spread 01 the emotions 
seems next to demand attention. ^The main 
instruments are the laws of contiguity and 
similarity. Let M stand for an emotion, and 0 
for its cognitive base. But C is connected by 
contiguity with D, E, F, fuses therewith, ^J^d 
form?the unit CHEF. M now spreads over that 
larger complex unit. Thus, if a man loves a 
woman, he is apt also to love everything connected 
with her, even her very raiment, and the ground 
on which she stands. A similar expansion takes 
place by similarity. We are here m presence of a 
weighty factor in human life, and one of exteMive 
application. Thus, Palestine became the Eoly 
by virtue of our reverence for Him who lived 
and died there, extending itself to the very sod 
with which He was contiguous. Tto, 
emotion as patriotism is created ; the Zionist, 
after long years, still tmms with longing heart to 
the hOIs ana rivers associated with parents, friends, 
and the happy days of youtln Sometmes there 
result tragic consequences. A man with a had 
conseionoe hates himself ; and, as he can never be 


parted from the self he hates, the odious thing 
becomes contiguous with all things he sees or 
handles, with all places he visits, with all associates 
and all occupations; a dark shadow falls every- 
where, he becomes a cynic and misanthrope, and 
comes to hate existence and curse the universe. 
Another tragic example may be found in the 
irrational hostility of renegades and apostates 
to the creed they have cast away ; for the hostility 
is not proportioned to the logical grounds of the 
rejection, but to the misery associated with a 
former belief. Thus do our own emotions, by 
their tendency to diffuse themselves, colour the 
universe, making it, perchance, a temple of God 
or a pit of blackness. 

(/) Turning our eyes in a somewhat different 
direction, let us next note the conspicuous fact 
that the emotions of the soul are always correlated 
with commotions of the "body, although in smaller 
degree in the case of the higher or more intellectual 
emotions. There is no doubt a correlation between 
every form of mental life and the physical organ- 
ism ; but it does not obtrude itself as it does in 
the quickened or impeded pulsation and breathing, 
the stir in the abdominal viscera, that attend 
anger and fear, joy and sorrow. This ‘somatic 
resonance* of the emotions is marked in their 
popular location in the heart, _ and was more 
renected in Oriental speech, which located them 
in the liver, bowels, and kidneys. A paradoxical 
doctrine has even found some acceptance in recent 
years, to the effect that the bodily commotion 
reported in consciousness constitutes the emotion : 
that we do not tremble because we are afraid, but 
are afraid because we tremble, and similarly that 
we are sad because we weep. Nothing, however, 
has been adduced at all likelv to upset the 
judgment of common sense that the bodily move- 
ment follows as the effect of the mental disturb- 
ance. Some bearings of the physical reverberations 
of the emotional life are important. The un- 
disciplined make no effort to guide or control these 
movements ; like children, they have no stillness 
and cannot veil their feelings. But we have 
means, direct and indirect, of determining the 
direction and measure of the physical excitement. 
The possession of this skill is part of the self- 
control so requisite in social intercourse and in the 
management of affairs. Courtiers and actors show 
to what perfection it can be brought, and how it 

f ives authority to a man’s bearing, and grace and 
ignity to manners. It is also part of the discipline 
by which the explosive and impulsive will is 
converted into the rational and deliberate will of 
the moralized man. Let us note, further, that the 
* somatic resonance ’ of the emotions explains their 
hearing on health and life. There are authentic 
records of sudden death through the abrupt 
irruption of glad or of evil tidings. There are 
also those that are pining away into early graves 
through the starving of the emotions, and to whom 
love and hope would come as the very breath or 
life, restoring health and youth. Faith-healings 
and kindred phenomena show what wonders can 
be wrought when the emotional thrill discharges 
itself into all parts of the body through the nervous 
mechanism. 

(<y) We have next to note the fact that the 
various emotions are correlated with defimtemauj 
movements, and that each has its definite and 
characteristic expression. From the aspect of the 
face and attitude we can tell that a man is deep in 
thought or is fixed in purpose ; but we cannot tell 
what is the thought or resolution. In the case of 
the emotions, however, we can tell at once the fact 
of feeling and the definite nature of the feeling. 
We have famUiar examples in the blush of shame, 
the pallor of fear, the clenched fist and dilated 
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nostrils of rage, the drooped eyes and downward 
curved muscles of sadness. So olose is this 
correlation that, by assuming artifudally the 
physical attitude or the expression of an emotion, 
we can iu some measure induce the emotion, and 
by suppression of its expression to .some extent 
destroy the feeling, as when we half conc|uer a 
man’s anger by persuading him to be seated* 

Since Darwin’s fcime and the publication of his «?/ 

the JSJwoCww (1872) there has been tmvh intm-sting ds^uia-^ion 
on the genesis of the various ejimtioiml expressions. There is 
force and truth in many expiaimtions adduced* along wilh not 
a little that Is fanciful or even groiestjue (for illustrative 
examples, see Spencer, It 404-1501). 

(A) The function of the emotions is to serve 
the connecting link between the intellect and the 
will, and to furnish us with springs of action. 
Aristotle (Ethics, vi. 2, § 5} uttered a weighty truth 
when he said, * Intellect mov^ nothing.* Idew, 
simply as such, have no more power to touch the 
will than our percepts have. iTuths that have no 
inherent fitness to create feeling never become 
springs of action ; no man ever did anything simply 
in virtue of his knowledge of algebra. Doctrines, 
howsoever great and important, never have the 
smallest resS influence on life, unless they become 
incandescent, and kindle a fire in the heart ; the 
world has seen immoral philosophers, an<i wndevout 
theologians. It is always emotion that metliatw. 
and translates thoughts into deeds. ^ Victory will 
always be on the side of the principles that can 
commend the strongest and most |>er«iatent enthu- 
siasm. Nothing great was ever yet accomplishes! 
by a man incapable of intense feeling. The prac- 
tical bearings of this principle are numerous. We 
single out thase two : (a) we do violence to our 
nature, and demoralize ourselves, if we do not we 
emotions as the impetus to conduct, or if we permit 
ourselves to cultivate them simply for the luxury 
of having them ; (j5) we need not in any case ex- 
pect too much from mere teaching and preaching. 
If a man is already under the power of any ©mo- 
tion or passion, we shall not iwcue him uafess we 
succeed in creating a yet stronger emotion or pas- 
sion ; and the creation of this * potential * is the 
supreme difficulty in all attempts at moral refor- 
mation (cf. Chalmers’ Sermon on The Es^uisire 
Power of a New Affection), 

(i) ‘The inertia of feeling’ p a fact of far-reach- 
ing consequence. ‘The imagination,’ says H«mc% 

‘ is extremely quick and agile, but the passions 
(emotions) in comparison, slow and r^tive’ (Dm- 
sertation, § 3). We can pass with ease and 
rapidity from one object of thought to another, | 
and from one kind of mental activity to another ; 
and, when we cannot do so, some harassing feeling 
is the cause ; but, as every one knows, we cannot 
thus rapidly and easily pass from melancholy to 

f ladness, from ill-temper to serenity, from d»pon- 
ency to hopeful courage, from the comic opera 
to the church. Our emotions detain us; they 
drag ; they move heavily. Hume has happily com- 
pared emotions to a stnuged instrument that con- 
tinues to vibrate for a whOe even after the impnlse 
has ceased, while cognition is like a wind instru- 
ment. It follows tiiat emotion is in some resfieeta a 
hindrance and in other respects advantageous to tlie 
movement of thought. The emotion that cleaves 
to a thonght will not move and yield eo mdilj as 
the thought, and may, therefore, causa a memory 
to haunt us, from which we desire to be free, anil 
drag a belief back on our mind long after its logical 
hold has been lowened or d«trojw ; hut we have 
the compensation that, once a new conviction has 
been lodged in us, and hw been well saturated with 
emotion, it becomes thereby a pc^ej^gioa of which 
we cannot be eJwOy deprived. Intellect is apt to 
w a dMnte^ting force 'in human affairs ; emo- 
tion alone welds strongly, and perpetuates s^nrely* 


Emotion is the sloi? corif-urvative aide of human 
nature, the custodian of uhl itieas, old customs, and 
old institutions*, Emcitional imtures, with stronu 
loi’esaiid hato and ardent are apt to 

he most eonservative ; thus, as a rule, are 

more conwrvative tlian Chdcl infelkctual 

natures, whose |irhiHpb^r* arr nnt; witurated with 
feeling, have no ditlirully in folhmittii out a doc- 
trine ‘to its fiiqdiratioinf- mul lifurki^nirtg to the 
bidding of logic : they therefore ew<ily,a!id 

are apt to wonder tliat the world 
irrational. But oiirs writiki !«» a wmm* w’orM, mi 
not a letter, wow them nu Mirh thing m the inertia 
of emotional atfuehment,. Hir. inertia of feeling 
may Ini urn! to explain the persistency of clitriictor 
compared with the irwtaldhlv of oiijniim ; akothe 
inevitable rek|ises and reaclioro* lidbnring on 
many ami too violent changes of habit or thought, 
whether in the of or in that of 

commtinitic* : and the perpetual bribing and 
coiTupting of the intelleft by emoticmal prejudice, 

Thffl tJw'triae Jiitt, 4 nw>' \k» }■« Ijiwniwiejit, 

wife tilt fsicl, limt 3sa!«,rfi »rp ni*® mnrt- 

iuipulsiit and the stf OTOit.rT*tive. But 

siirrt no nalwre*, the 

•.vanitfP^t art, et> Ibj* iff?’ 

fersr 'Mil 

hVy (irr ayf e? /$}ir{AeM. W> n»f find « Ifow! 
exftmpit in fet riit ll»t- 

ti«h ii.r« Wf4ttol I n !'< 0.^',,? uivn tra4i. 

tbrii, »fi4 Wiott fmm %-hrm wife jrr/:. ; hut 'whAt 

tvrrtjUt ha,*. f»r Irj t*<»i sn-l Niur 

tan ahsM c/'n!;'?.' s**' ih < 'f.'ir- h 51,^, 

rrjfcmif'r ttf thr IMjtiiish v. ^ ft that ha; d 

andi wteo jUi-sd it w ««f Oil 'I’lit moty (4 w.e f'tfn -B Ikvijlntiea 
m^ki intnMi mtmt w utoiiCtJi, 

(/) The ethifal imwirtanri? of the et»oisofi.a ap- 
pan when we wnsider flieir to fkimekr. 

It i» patent that the f^prings cd ri.milijcl lie among 
the emolbmi, in ernolioiial and in 

complex tinotional fornialionii Men art from hope 
and fear, lov© and Imlii ; fmm luv© tif money, 
power, knowledge, dkiinet ion; from 
imtliy, or perchance from malignity ami mlsim. 
thmpy. \\ hen we drarril^ ilw chararlfr of men, 
we, lor the mmt part, do in teriiw taken from 
the emotions ; we uft&k of llieiii m timid, gentle, 
iwsJicilile, mnguine, affectionato, cohbhwle^i* senti- 
menlaL Ko doubt, w© alw s|#ak of awrsl char- 
acter in tornw of intellignitt*, » w’ben we praises 
mm for pradenw?, di,wreti«ii, «.ml c*irii»ideratofi«8 ; 
but even in such raws ive have in view fy|M*i of 
intelligenee creatfKl by a liabjlttal prefcmice for 
certain fonti!i of Tliiii, ilie prudent «d 

eiuitious man has I'liki hip habit af jiiilgmnit formwl 
by the eiiioticiiiM llniit have referv'iice lo evil and 
pain. We alio of ttioral rliararier in tonne 
of will, as when we praise a niwi for lining patient, 
rewdute, manly. Bui here 'sJso have virtues 
formed by prevaltai tmotlonfi ; for exaitipk, the 
morally resolul© tiiAn i« liy a ftclisgof 

I self-res|iect, liosour, of dwy, ami haired of 
; meaniim and emwmm*, A matiV fiwral cliar- 
aeier ti Ifi© rtsuliaiit of his tmiotionil 

bald to mi^ |iimdivltl«», and of Itk* wiiy« i» wliicli 
they coiubint and w-opiml#, f k'ltfmtonlf there 
are a hw tmciiionii of oiii! ty|# t iisdmi. not infre'- 
*pn?ntly on© einotbii, pritn^ni akive all iiftif r» in a 
man’s soul, given roloiir t« hi» wii*»lc life and cliir- 
actor* Tims the k iiiadr ; ilm# ihf recliiit; 
thus the philimtliropipl. Wr do nosliiiig to detor- 
mine a maiik life mi elmriricr we esn 
touch hii lieart. Tlw iro-Pi 
man’s haiuk is imwer to mnii an r tfirill 
through ilw noul and kindle lii«^ glow of itiilnitt* 
i*ni. Kri« is King ; and ct» of ywiitti, 

the mo«i lerveiti kimllirigi pf eiiioiloii, ii«ke men 
what they lieewiw. 

^ ip Th« r«l»llc» ia wlikli tmoikisi to #• 
<»aaot ’b© utglectoi ; ami, ck*urhB li ii » 
inllmato m% It If tlit Iitmrt limt pants tor Ihe 
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possession of religious life, even when the search 
takes the ostensible form of a longing to penetrate 
the mystery girding ns, and to comprehend the use 
and meaning of our existence : for how could any 
such desire awake in us except for a longing to be 
rid of the feeling of dreariness and worthlessness, 
and to be able to rejoice in the conviction that life 
has value? The possession of religion comes to a 
man as a new emotional experience ; as a deepen- 
ing, expansion, and purification of his feeling ; as 
a power to rejoice in his conscious existence as an 
inestimable gift of the Creator ; as freedom to look 
abroad over the world with peaceful eyes made 
glad with love and hope ; as a consciousness of in- 
ward nobility raising him above the world’s vanity j 
as a new self-consciousness springing from a heart 
purged from the foulness of a bad conscience ; as a 
revelation of a new capacity for praise and adora- 
tion. The religion portrayed in the Psalms and 
Epistles is a life glowing with emotion ; and no- 
where else in literature have we any such record of 
emotional experience. If we compare such Psalms 
as the 88 th and the 103rd, we see how this emo- 
tional life has an incomparable depth, and passes 
from deepest sadness to highest rapture. A re- 
ligion of this sort requires no evidences. It is like 
salt, or light, or the aroma of an ointment. It 
fascinates like a charm, and spreads itself like a 
contagious enthusiasm. Of this sort was Christi- 
anity meant to be : such it was in the beginning ; 
and such will it be again some future day. Bilt 
emotion cannot feed itself, nor can it support itself. 
The mmmum honum revealed in immediate feeling 
demands reconciliation with the mmmum verum : 
and here all our difficulties in dealing with religion 
begin. The experience of the heart enwraps ideas 
that we have great difficulty in making clear and 
stable, and in bringing into harmony with the 
facts of life and the world. The correlated creed 
has never yet been able to make itself more than 
just a recLSOTiahU faith, and in its details has never 
risen above the fogs of controversy. Neverthe- 
less, no one who has truly experienced the religion 
of emotion can doubt that it is the greatest 
and best that can ever enter into the life of man, | 
and that its necessary implications must needs he 
true. ' 

Our attention is arrested by the fact that there 
is to be found a fervent emotional religion without 
moral purity and without stable religious character. 
This was so often brought under his notice in con- ! 
nexion with revivals that Jonathan Edwards {q.v.) \ 
wrote his memorable book on The Beligious Affec- 
Horn in order to set forth the marks by Avhich to 
discriminate between genuine^ and spurious re- 
ligious emotion. But no empirical tests are avail- 
able j and the outcome of his effort is simply bo i 
show that religion mnst enwrap intelligence and | 
volition as well as emotion — must root itself in en- 
lightened conceptions, and take form in a holy 
walk and conversation— mnst grasp consciousness 
in the unity of reason. It is so ; hut it deserves, 
nevertheless, to be made emphatic that religion ^ 
centrally an emotional experience. Otherwise it 
is formalism- We thus reduce Dogma, Kitual, and 
Church to their rightful position of subordina- 

We are naturally conducted to the question 
whether emotion can ever he accepted as a ground 
of judgment, a basis of belief, and a test (f tmdh. 
Emotion is, without doubt, a cause of belief ; hut 
a cause of belief is not necessarily a gr<mnd or 
reason. There are cases in which all would admit 
that emotion must be peremptorily excluded, as, 
for example, in a judicial trial, and generally in all 
purely scientific work. It has, however, been held 
that there are certain cases in which emotion may 
sit in judgment on truth and error, especially in 


moral and religious questions. That ‘ the heart has 
a logic of its own ’ is a sentiment preached in many 
a discourse. Tennyson tells us, in well known lines, 
that,^ in virtue of having felt, a man may justly 
rise in w^^ath against the freezing reason, that is, 
the critical understanding, and with superior 
authority silence it {In Memoriam, cxxiv.). In a 
similar vein J acohi says, ‘ There is light in my 
heart, hut, when I seek to bring it into the under- 
standing, it is extinguished’; and pronounces the 
verdict on himself, ‘ a heathen with the under- 
standing, but a Christian with the spirit ’ (quoted 
in XJberweg’s Hist, of Philosophy, Eng. tr.^, 1875, 
it 200). The heart, then, has a co-ordinate title 
with the judgment to say Yes or No, on a question 
of truth; nay, a superior title. A writer on 
Browning says of him that in his poems he assumes 
that * love, even in its illusions, may be accepted as 
a messenger of truth’ (Orr, Handbook, 1885, p. 
337). Bight through all the forms of Mysticism 
there runs a doctrine of this sort. We have before 
us an example of the fact that, for popular literary 
purposes, forms of speech may be allowed which are 
psychologically incorrect. It cannot be correct to 
speak of emotion as judging of truth and error. 
We might as well speak of the eye hearing music, 
or set ourselves to measure feelings with a foot 
rule. Nothing can judge of truth and error but 
the logical understanding. Nevertheless, there is 
truth and meaning in such words as ‘The heart 
has a logic of its own,’ and in Tennyson’s lines. 
It is true that there come trying hours when onr 
heart moves ns to affirm what onr head urges us to 
deny, or in which arguments point to a conclusion 
that is repugnant ; and occasionally it may well be 
the case that the instinct of our emotion is found 
in the end wiser than our logic. The mind is often 
guided by an implicit logic, vaguely conscious of 
the pressure of arguments which it is unable to 
formulate, but which it will readily recognize 
when expressed by a clearer and more vigorous 
understanding ; and, in such cases, the^ first appear- 
ance is as if emotion alone judged. When emotion 
seems to judge in moral and religious matters, it is 
found that the process is one of deductive reason- 
ing assuming as true some such major premiss 
as ‘ No doctrine can be true which robs existence 
of worth and meaning,’ or ‘The Universe is at 
bottom wise and good and rational ’ ; and every 
proposition is straightway rejected that is or in- 
volves the contradictory. Further, it is true that 
all men are not in a position to sit in judgment on 
certain matters. A man with no vivid religions 
experience will show his wisdom hy declining to 

E rononnce any judgment on religious subjects ; for 
e wants at once the materials for judging and the 
capacity for appreciation of the factors ; and the 
demand for a decision in morals and religion is 
addressed to the Ego in the undivided unity of its 
powers. The majority of men will never be guided 
fn their belief on the highest matter by learned 
apparatus, by deliberate critical inquiry, and by 
explicit logic. They will be determined by 
emotional proclivities and emotional experiences 
— ‘feeling doing the work of thought ’—and _ the 
simple honest soul is not thus necessarily guided 
amiss. Indeed, are there any matters in which 
the groping of unclear emotion does not pioneer 
the way that logic follows? We feel the presence 
of a new thought before it becomes quite luminous 
to thought ; and the inventor or discoverer feels 
the approach of success before his intellect has 
quite grasped the desired issue. We feel the 
presence of fallacious reasoning before we can 
state explicitly wherein lies the fallacy. ^ 

(m) The proper wealth of reason consists in its 
emotional experiences. We disparage neither 
thought nor volition in saying that we have lived 
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only as we have felt. In Schiller’s WaMemtem we 

hear Thekla singing : 

* Ich habe genossen das irdische Gliick* 

Ich habe gelebfc und geliebt.’ 

We may generalize the sentiment : we have lived 
only as we have glowed with emotion ; and the 
hours of intense feeling stand forth in memory as 
the shining peaks that catch the eye. It was then 
we learned into how goodly an inheritance God 
summoned us when He gave us being. It is to he 
feared, how’-ever, that such hours are few, and that 
the emotional experiences of most men are meagre 
and within a narrow compass. The more simple 
emotions, such as love and hate, hope and fear, are 
known by all men ; but the higher emotions seem 
to remain an unrealized possibility* 

*One may assert/ says Bibot, ‘that these higher forms are 
unattainable by the great majority of men. Perhaps scarcely 
one person in a hundred thousand or a million reaches them ; 
the others know them not, or only suspect them approximately 
and by hearsay. They are a promised land only entered by a 
few of the el&ct* (Fsifchology of the JStmiions^ 17). 

There is much to justify this strong impeachment 
and probably not too severe disparagement. 

(Wr) The intellectual {or logical) emotions, such as 
arise in connexion with cognitive activity and 
gather round the idea of truths seem to be unlcnown 
to most men, for only a few lead an intellectual 
life. They are not pained by inconsistencies and 
contradictions, are easily tolerant of the absence 
of order and of logic ; nor do they know^ the joy of 
the entrance of a new thought, of emancipation 
from error and ignorance, or of grasping unifying 
principles. All men laugh, and desire to be made 
to laugh, yet it does not appear that the higher 
reaches of the emotion of the ludicrous are very 
common. The sense of humour, with its subtle 
combination of quick perceptiveness and genial 
kindness, is not a universal possession ; and the 
want amounts to a fearful impoverishment of 
reason. Those who wmnt it neither see nor feel. 
Their souls become like leather. In rudimentary 
form all men have some sense of the beautiful ; and 
the ornamentation of their bodies, their furniture, 
and their weapons, on the part of the humblest 
races, shows us from how deep a root in reason the 
aesthetic emotion springs, it is no superfluous 
flourish, but deep as the demand for truth and 
goodnesa Yet a true artistic sense is not yet 
common; nor can heaven and earth reveal their 
beauty except to one who can suffuse it all with 
the inner w^ealth of his own soul. Probably, the 
emotion of the sublime is among the rarest of all 
experiences— the incipient movement towards it 
seldom going heyoi>d a vague sense of the imposing, 
unless to give way to the feeling of awe and terror. 
Being important for life and conduct, and inces- 
santly demanded, the ethical sentiment exists in 
considerable vigour. No normal human being is 
lacking in the emotion of moral approbation and 
disapprobation attendant on the judgment of con- 
science, or perhaps an integral part of it; and 
every man is thus constrained to a recognition of a 
sacred moral order, of a high worth in human 
existence, and of a sublime End giving law to con- 
duct. And yet the immorality of the world 
proclaims the feebleness of the moral emotions. 
Probably, no man is without the germs of the 
religious emotion.^ In a sense, all men are reli^ous ; 
and they are also irreligious. We cannot extirpate 
fche religious sentiment j nor can aU agencies make 
it strong and fruitful excepting in elect souls, who 
serve as an offering of the firstfruits of humanity 
unto God. Keligion flares up in a man’s spirit in 
hours when he realizes his nothingness in the 
immeasurable universe, his weakness in face of its 
immensity, his vileness in contrast with some 
radiant form of purity, his bondage under evil in 
sharp antithesis to the demand of his reason for 


supremacy, and in numerous other such experiences 
of nis weakness and want ; but the fire is apt to die 
down again, and a man’s religion to become only a 

itiful remembrance that once he had a few pious 

ays or hours, and that a rift in the clouds gave 
him a glimpse of untrodden realms. Truly, there 
are worlds of possible emotional experience yet to 
he made our own. We have not half lived out the 
possibilities of our owm souls. 

3. It is no part of the plan of this article to enter 
on the anal^^is of the emotions in detail. We 
content ourselves with indicating the most import- 
ant principles of explanation : (1) the fundamental 
impulse of self-conservation ana self-realimtion, 
moving ns to make real the ideal iJossibilities of 
our nature ; (2) pleasure and pain, joy and sorrow, 
attaching to the successful or thwarted efforts, 
with desire for and aversion to all objects accord- 
ing as they aid or hinder us — our conception of 
good and evil being purely anthropocentric ; (3) 
the Laws of Association ; (4) the activity of the 
constructive imagination ; (5) the Law of Rela- 
tivity: that is, every fresh experience has ite. 
nature and effect in consciousness determined by 
the antecedent and contemporaneous circumstances 
into the midst of which it enters. These tkKJtrinea 
seem to furnish an adequate explanation of the 
development of the emotional life throughout, and 
up to its highest reaches. It seems vaiif to ask, as 
is done by Hodgson {The^org of Praetirf^ i. I37}> 
‘why there are such feelings' as pleasure and pain 
at all, and why, if there are, they sliouid i>e 
attached respectively to successful and unsuccess- 
ful effort.’ We might as reasonably ask an ex- 
planation of the combining power of the ultimate 
chemical atoms. At some point we have to come 
to a pause and say, We are so made, and our 
wisdom was not consulted. When w’e try to 
imagine any other arrangement, it seems like 
setting a suicidal self-contradiction at the heart of 
things, or as if we were asked to combine fche bloom 
of youth with the decrepitude of age. 

See also artt. Emotions, Mino. 
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Ix)ndon, 1897; S. H. Hodrson, Theory <tf i^nawfict, liionclon* 
1870, vol. i. The best known German worl» are J, W. 
Nahlowsky, Pas GefuhUkbm^ Leipzig, C. LAnge, 

Peter die GemUthsbetmgtmgen^ Leipxig, 1887. Bm tbt 
literature appended to art, Emotjoks. 

William Salmoho. 

FEET-WASHING.— 'I. Ceremonial cleansing 
before worship. — (1) JemsL — The delilemeut 
attaching to feet imperfectly protected from fche 
dirt of the highway require to be ceremonially 
washed away before the priests could worthily 
approach God (Ex 2 Ch4«). Brazen 

vessels were placed between the Tal»enmcle and 
the altar of humt-offering, and ablutions therein 
were absolutely necessary before approach to the 
service of the sanctuary was permitteci According 
fo Tosefta, Men* L, to ensure a thorough cleansing, 
it was the practice of the priests to wash their 
hands and feet ttoice in the basin. On Sabbaths 
and on the Day of Atonement {m well as on §th Ab) 
the custom was not so rigorously followed, except 
in the case of one arriving from a journey (see 
Lampronti, Fa^ Yi^hal^ Venice, 1*150-1887, s*%h 
nxbTj), The Jewish ceremonial law of feet- washing 
as regards laymen is no longer extant The Temple 
ntum for the priests is referred to in Philo { Vua 
Jfosis, ixL 15 : pdXiam xtd xYtpat 

and in Mishn. Tamid, i, 4, ii. 1 (see Surenhusius, 
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Muchna, Amsterdam, 1698-1703, v. 284-310 ; Ugo- 25**^). The practice was general throughout most 
linns, Thesaurus^ yenice, 1744-69, xix. 1467-1602 ; of the ancient world. At Egyptian banquets, 
Schiirer, HJI* li. i. 278 ; v. 357, which gives guests had their feet washed by slaves, who some- 
other instances of ceremonial cleanliness). It must times used golden basins (Wilkinson [ed. 1837], ii. 
be remembered that the priests always walked 210 ; Herod, li. 172). For illustrations of the practice 
about the Temple with bare feet. The ground among the Greeks and Bonians, cf. Horn. //. x. 677, 
was sacred, and would have been profaned had the Od. iv. 49, xv. 135 ; Martial, iii. 50. 3 ; 

ministrants worn their sandals (cf. Ex 3®). Petron. Sat xxxi. ; Plato, Symp. 175, 213. In 

(2) Eonnan , — Ablution of the feet was enjoined some reliefs, guests are depicted standing, instead 

as a preliminary to worship of the gods under the of sitting on couches, while their feet are being 
Koman and Greek cultus (Jos. Laurentius, Varia washed (ifar6^e5 o/ ifta. ii. 4). Wine and 
Sacra GentUium, in Gronovius, Thes, Gr, Ant, perfumed essences were sometimes used, instead 
Lyons, 1697-1702, vii. 215). of water, by rich and extravagant hosts (Plutarch, 

(3) Muhammadan, — The practice of feet- washing Phocion, 20). This has all along been the practice 
before engaging in any religious service is still in the East down to modern times, in monasteries 
maintained by Muslims, who have carried over the and in private houses (cf. Kuhnus, in Rosweyde, 

j? Ti>r icno OAQf . T?y>yoMM 1CQ7 


ceremony from the Mosaic regulations (cf., e.g,, 
W. M. Thomson, The Land and the Book, Lond. 

1881-86, p. 122). 


Vitce Patrum, 1628, p. 348 f. ; Niebuhr, Beisen, 1837, 
i. 54 ; Shaw, Travels, 1861, p. 202 ; Robinson, Bih* 
Bes., 1856, ii. 229 f.; Jowett, Researched, 1824, 


(4) Early Christian , — Churches of the early p. 78 f. ; Doughty, Arab. 1887-88, ii. 136; 
Christian centuries were provided with an atrium Butler, i. 291). In India honour is accorded a guest 
or area or ‘ court,’ surrounded with porticoes or by the women of the village anointing his feet and 
cloisters, in the middle of which stood a fountain wiping them with the hairs of their heads (ITorngw’^ 
called cantkarus or phiala. In this it was deemed Miss. Mag, U.F. Ch. of Scot, Feb. 1905). Not to 
nec'cssary that worshippers should wash their feet wash one^s feet was reckoned a sign of deep 
and hands before entering the church. mourning (2 S 19=^). 

In his panegyric regarding the church erected by Paulinus in 3* The NT instances. These are three m 
Tyre, Eusebius x. 4) says: ‘On entering within the gates, number. (1) The denial of water to a guest was a 
he has not peruiitted you to enter immediately, with impure distinct mark of discourtesy and unfriendliness, 
and unwashed feet, within the sanctuary; but, leaving an r rp-nroaolipd Simon the Pharisee for this 
pvtATisive flnace between the temnle and the vestibule, he has . . P, i j, ^ -i. • 


Extensive space between the temple and the vestibule, he has nVtion of 

decorated and enclosed it with four inclined porticoes around, neglect, while He commended the loving action or 
. . . Here he has placed the symbols of the sacred purifications, the woman who was a sinner, who washed His reet 
by providing fountains (/cpTij/as) built opposite the temple, which, ^itb her tears, wiped them with the hairs of her 
» IS ‘p7rtnrth1 head, kissed His dt, and anointed them with the 


Cleansing to those that proceed to the inner parts of the neaa, Kissea xiis men, aim auumuctx .ucax. wxu.. 
sanctuary,' Ointment (Lk 7®®’®^). 

Further references to this practice are found in Paulinus of /2\ The classical example is that recorded in 
jjfola, Bp. xii. ad Sewrum, where the word^ccmeAarws is Certain misconceptions arising from 

ambiguous translation need to he guarded gainst, 
retain a filthy spirit and a polluted soul. Socrates (u. SS) calls The renderings supper being ended (A V ) and 

the laver «|>peap, ‘the spring,’ when speaking of the bloody snpper’ (Rv) are both open to criticism, 

conflict between the Catholics and the Macedonian heretics m did not reauire to have tiieir feet washed 

the church of Acacius at Constantinople, whereby the court 9 Tnidrll< 3 « of a feast bnt 

with its (lypeap and its porticoes was overflowed with blood, either at the end or in the middle oi a least, ouii 

Chrysostom makes frequent reference to those fountains (horn. Eastern etiquette made it necessary before they 
lii. in Matt., Ixxii. in Johan., iii. in Epke8., in Psafm. cxl. etc.) ; ^ jyj; however, translate 

S S4.^ov^..o^(ycv <at supper-time,’ or ‘supper being 

calls the fountain ^idXri, the * basin.’ From its being frequently served, or ‘ when supper was about to begin . If 
adorned with lions, some modern Greek writers call it the jg plain. The upper room had been 

leontarium (cf. the fountain in the courtyard of St. Marks, „ j disciples had arrived, the feast was 

TpS^’ i^ante, whose ’duty it was to 
^ mi Contic —It would seem from the Canons of wash the feet of the gu^ests on arnvd, were absent. 


Christodulus (llth cent.) that men were required 
to come barefoot to worship in the ancient Coptic 
churches in Egj^pt. A tank was, therefore, placed 


etc. — had been left in readiness. Yet none of the 
disciples showed a willingness to take upon himself 
this task of humility. Luke (22^) states: ‘there 


are stilfemployed (as wUl be pomted out Jater on) *®^XsorofhumUHy. To quell that ‘ strife,’ 
in the services of Ma^dy thursd^ (see A J. “ “gom the te&e, laid aside His 

B-atler, Amtent C(^tte Chwches of Egypt, 1.23). girded Himself with a towel, 

. ;Fece poured water into a basin, washed the disciples’ 


FXanrXdto^ 


similar tanks at the entrance to the ancient temple of Serabit well-marked distinction ^ 

el-Khadem in Sinai, parts of which date as far back as Snefera jj^^d, having already ‘been in the hath 
of the Illrd Effyptian dynasty (e. 4760 b.o.). The tanks, require to have merely the dust 'VJP®4 f 

a m\ioh later date, perhaps of the f,ho«e who. on the other hand, with feet clean, hav 


hiTablSs over ^^^^ again, as he gradually approached 
tte mS S^red shrine ot all (%. M. Flinders Petrie. Wrcftes 
in mat London, 1906, pp. 106-107). 

2. As an act of hospitality.— Providing water for 


The well-marked distinction between those who, on theo^ 
hand, having already ‘been in the hath (0 XeXovpevo^), now 
require to have merely the dust wiped off their 
and those who, on the other hand, mth 
theless foul bodies, and especially foul hearts, 
out by Cox (Almoni Pelom) (Expos., 2nd ser., iv. 146) ^d Walter 
Smith (ib.y 4th ser., vii. 300), who illustrate the rich inner 
spiritual teaching underlying the whole of this symbolic act of 

^^(st The tradition of Oriental courtesy, involving, 


2 . As an act of Jospitalit^.^Frovimng^^^^^^ wi a- ~ ^ ;;d gracious consfderation for 

guests, wherewith t£ey. might wash their feet, ^7er Site the Christian Church, 
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1 Ti 5 ’°)— a phrase which, as Bengel sajs, 
maybe *a synecdoche of the part for every kmd 
of humble office/ but which certainly embraces 
also the literal sense. 

4. The feet-washing by Christ illustrated in art.— Pictorial 

representations of this scene in Christ’s life are comparatively 
rare One on a sarcophagus in the Catacombs is reproduced in 
A. Jameson’s The But. of our Lord as exemplified in of 

Art 1864» ii. 12. For other examples, bringing out different 
featares of the incident, of. an Anglo-Saxon Interlined folio 
Psalter (c. i.P. 1000 ; Brit. Mus. Cotton Tiber, o. vL); Waagen, 
Treasuf^s of Art in Gt Britain^ Lond. 1854, i. 144 ; Giotto, in 
the Arena Chapel at Padua (Euskin, Giotto and his work in 
Padua) ; the Byzantine Guide to Painting, in Didron’s Christian 
Iconography, 1851, ii. 314. Pra Angelico has a fine treatment of 
the subject; there is another erroneously ascribed bo Perinodel 
Vaga in the Ambrosian Library^ at Milan ; Gaudenzio Ferrari 
(f 1549) has depicted the scene in a fresco at Varallo ; in St. 
Nicholas Cathedral in Newcastle-on-Tyne there is a painting of 
it by Tintoretto (f 1594), while Ford Madox Brown’s picture of 
the feei-washing is in the Tate Gallery, London (reprwuced in 
Pre-RapMelites [Bell’s Series of Art Handbooks] and in The 
GospeU in Art, ed. Shaw Sparrow, 1904). 

5 , The washing of the feet of catechumens at 
baptism.— The feet-washiu^ by our Lord came, in, 
the early Christian centuries, to have a definite 
religious significance attached to it. Hence arose 
the ceremony of the Pedilavium^ or the washing of 
the feet of the newly-baptized. This rite did not 
obtain very wide observance throughout the Church, 
yet traces of it are to be met with in several 
ancient liturgies. 

( 1 ) Th Gothic and Galilean Churches, — The no- 
called Missale Gothicum gives perhaps the earliest 
rubric as to the baptismal service, and its sway 
extended over the major part of the Visigothic 
Church. The seventh item in this service is the 
‘ washing of feet/ and the rubric is * Bum pedes 
ejus lavas, dicis “ Ego tibi lavo pedes ; sicut 
Bominus noster Jesus Christus fecit diseipulis suis, 
tu facias hospitibus et pere^inis, ut habeas vitam 
aetemam.” ^ A different order is observed in two 
other Galilean sacramentaries, but indications are 
abundant that in the Gotho-Galliean Church it 
was the practice for the bishop to wash the feet of 
the neopiiytes (cf. Marthne, de Ant, Eedes, MU, i. 
63, 84 ; Mabillon, Mus, Ital, i. j Marriott, in Smith, 
BQA i. 164 ; Neale-Forbes, Anc, Liturgies of the 
Gallican Church, 1855, pts. ii., iii pp. 97, 191, 270 ; 
Barwell Stone, Holy Baptism, 1899, pp. 169, 288 ; 
Ceillier, Hist, gin, des auteurs sacris, 1858-69, iii. 
670 ; Herbst, in Tubinger Quartalschr,, 1881, fp. 40 ; 
Duchesne, Ghr, Worship, its Origin and Evolution, 
1904, p. 326). 

(2) Milan,— ’It has been asserted, on the supposed 
authority of St. Ambrose, that thorite was observed 
in Milan ; but the treatises in which the references 
to the custom are found {de Sacram, iii. 1-7 [ed. 
J^ned., Paris, 1868-90, ii. 862] and de Myster, 6 ) 
are very doubtfully ascribed to that great iLatin 
Father. In the de Sacram, the unknown author 
speaks of the bishop washing the feet of the bap- 
tized (‘snccinctus summus sacerdos pedes tibi lavit 7 . 
The rite, however, was never formally establi^ed 
as part of the Roman service, and the utmost the 
Roman Church would admit was that the 
Fedilavium might he observed as an incitement to 
the Christian grace of humility, similar to the 
custom of washing the feet of strangers, hut that 
no stress must be laid on it as if it taught a mystery 
comparahie with that of baptism or regeneration. 
To this the Church of Milan replied that, besides 
teaching humility, the rite did proclaim a deep 
mystery, and revealed a method of sanctification, 
for Christ had said, * If I wash thee not, thou hast 
no part with me,’ No traces of the rite can now 
be found in the Ambrosian ritual. 

( 3 ) That the feet-washing of the 
newly-baptized was observed in Ireland is shown 
in the Stom Missal (ed. Warren, p. 217), and by 
Warren, Liturgy and Mitued of the Celtic Church 
Oxford, 1881, pp. 66, 217 f. 


(4) North Africa, — An unsuccessful attempt has 
been made to make Augustine responsible for the 
prevalenceof the ceremony in the N. African Cliurcli 
(J, Vicecomes, de Antiquis haptismi ritibus, 1618, 
III. XX. 912). The belief in the Augustinian 
authorship, however, of the work in which refer- 
ences to the Fedilavium in the K, African Church 
occur has now been given up. The treatise in 
question (de Tempore, 160) is really a sermon by 
Csesarius, archb. of Arles (t A,D, 540). Cmsarius 
quotes the words of a Gallican missal still extant 
(Martbne, i. 64) : ‘Secundum quod ipsis in haptisino 
dictum est, Hospitum pedes lavent,^ etc. But this, 
of course, has nothing to do with the Church in H. 
^rica (see Caesar. ArL Se7'm. clxviii. 8, cclvii. 2, 
in App. to Augustine, t. vi, coL 291 f.}. It is un- 
doubtedly true that Augustine twice refers to the 
practice. In his Ep, ad Januar, cxviii., he speaks 
of the catechumens bathing their whole body and 
nob only their feet before Easter, that they might 
be free from bodily filth. This, he says, however, 
was not a ceremonial washing, but in order that 
the bodies of the catechumens might not be offensive 
to others. In the other epistle (cxix, IB) he 
specially refers to the practice of washing the feet 
of catechumens after baptism * on the day when 
the Lord first gave this lesson on humility/ But 
he adds that, ie.st their Pediiavium (which w*a» 
nsnally held towards the end of Lent) should be 
regarded m essential to the proper observance of 
baptism, it never received general reec^gnitiem (cf, 
Casalius, de Veter, smr, Christ, rit., 16HI, p. 49). 

( 6 ) Spain.— Th&t there w’ere many attempts 
to introduce the rite into Spain as part of the 
Gallo-Gothic service is generally admitted. Ap- 
parently, liowever, there wm a growing feeling 
against its celebration, not only in Sfiain, but In 
neighbouring territories. Many Churches, indeed, 
refused to allow it as part of the baptismal service, 
and relegated its observance to a day further on in 
the ecclesiastical calendar — either ‘ the third day 
of the octave/ or * the octave after baptism ’ itself. 
Others absolutely declined to admit the observance 
of it at all. Filing thus into general disfav'oiir, 
the practice was formally abolished by the Spanish 
Church. 

The 48th canon of the Synod of Elvira (lllilwriii), aiW, for- 
bids the celebration of the rite in these words : * Heque |wei 
eorum [aui baptizantur] lavandi want a mcertiolibns vet derids ’ 
(Mansi, ii. 14), The prohibition pae.«wl info the Corpus Juris 
Canonici (c. 104, causa i, qu. 1 ; see Bingham, xn. iv. 10 : F. A. 
Gonzalez, Collect, Camn, Eccks, Ilispan., Madrid, ISQtS [re- 
produced by Bruns, Bihiioth. Ewks, .1 ii. Iff.]; Hardouin, 
Cowilia, 1715, i. 225 ; Hefde, i, 167 ; Smith, DCA L lU, art 
* Baptism,’ §§ 34, 67, ib. ii. IIW, art. * Maundy Thursday 

No traces of the practice can l>e discerneti in the 
East ; and, as it was never followed at Rome, it is 
plain that the feet- washing of baptized persons was 
a purely local peculiarity, introauced at an early 
date into some parts of the Cafcliolic Cliureh, but 
never ^universal. At the present day no trace of 
the rite can be found anywhere m connexion 
with the sacrament of baptism. 

6 * The monastic, imperial, and royal washing 
of the feet of the poor,— Though the practice or 
the Fedilavium (or Lampedium, as it ia sometimes 
called) was forbidden as regards the reception into 
the Church of catechumens, the rite was never-' 
theless encouraged in connexion with tlie poor. 
As the practice is wide-spread through Both 
Western and Eastern sections of 'Christendom, 
has secured^ a place in certain divisions of Fro- 
^stantism, it vml be most convenient to treat of 
Its growth under the headings of the different 
countries in which it has been practised, in order 
that local variations may be observed. 

i TM WMSTMm(EOMAM) CSUMCE.—{1} M^m, 
y-The earliest reference to the monastic feefc-wash- 
mg of the poor seems to be in Ordo M&manm X. of 
the Hth cent. (Mabillon, ii. 101 : < Fontifex vero 
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ingreditur basilicam S. Laurentii, et sine planeta 
residens in sede, facit Mandatnm dnodecini sub- 
diaconomm. Interim cantores cantant vesperas 
ante eum, ut mos est ’). The office is in the Mmcde 
Bomanum from the first ed. (1474) onwards, under 
^ Coena Domini * (see ed. Baltha- 
sanus Moreti, Antwerp, 1696. p. 178). Through- 
out the mddle Ages the practice was commonly 
observed in nearly every monastery and court; 
and the feet of subordinate priests, of the poor, or 
of inferiors, were washed by priests, fashops, 
nobles, and sometimes by sovereigns. The fre- 
quency of the rite varied. In some places it was 
performed^ every Lord’s Day. But one day in 
particular in the ecclesiastical calendar was decreed 
as being eminently suitable, viz. Holy Thursday, 
the day before Good Friday. The rubric for that 
day runs : ‘ conveniunt clerici ad faciendum man- 
datum’ — ‘mandatum’ being the name given to 
the ceremony from the words of the first antiphon 
sung during the performance of the service: 
‘ Mandatum novum do vobis ut diligatis invicem ’ 
(Jn 13®^ ; hence * Maundy’ [see below under ‘ Mna- 
iand/ p. 818^]). 

A description of the rite as it was practised until 1870 by the 
Popes is given in Picart, Csrem. and Rtlig. Customs of the 
Worlds 1738, ii. 21 ; Tuker-Malleson, Handbook to Christian 
and EccUs. Borm, pt. ii. p. 204 ; M. H. Seymour, A Pilgrimage 
to iZome, 1861, p. 242 1 ; Chambers, Book of Daj/s, 1863, i. 413 ; 
Walsh, Cwriosities of Popular Customs, 1898, p. 676. 

This ceremony of feet- washing, associated with 
Holy Thursday, is widely practised still in the 
churches of Italy. In Florence, for example, the 
archbishop on this day annually washes the feet of 
twelve poor old men ; while in many castles and 
mansion-houses it is considered to be the correct 
thing for the nobleman or his private chaplain to 
see that the mandatum is observed. Holy Thurs- 
day was also the day on which there took place 
the restoration of those penitents who had been 
expelled since Ash Wednesday, their re-admission 
and reconciliation being gone through with accord- 
ing to the ritual given m the PontificaUy and with 
the chanting of the prescribed * Penitential Psalms ’ 
{EBr^ xviii. 487, art. * Penance ’). A full account 
of the conditions of restoration is given by H. J. 
Feasey, Ano, Eng. Holy Week Ceremonial^ 1897, 
p. 96 f. 

A further ceremony known as the Lavanda was maintained 
until recently in Rome during Holy Week. The Great Hospite.1 
of the Holy trinity was thrown open to the thousands of pilgrims 
who stream across the Alps from all parts of Europe. A corps 
of Roman ladies and gentlemen, wearing a distinctive form of 
dress, superintended the arrangements for the reception of these 
gueste. Only those newly arrived were cared for ; and, as the 
pilgrima were mostly very poor, and had tramped for several 
hundreds of miles without boots and with their feet enswathed 
in 20 or 80 yards of linen, they were very grateful to have the 
blood-stained coils removed, and their sores attended to. They 
were guided to basement rooms with a low wooden seat round 
the wall. Here the corps of ministrants, men serving men, and 
women attending on women, in separate rooms, with warm 
water and coarse soap washed away the dust and the blood from 
the pilgrims’ feet, and dried them with strong towels. The foul, 
steamy atmosphere was very trying and disgusting. Relay after 
relay were thereafter led to a long refectory, where they had set 
before them abundance of bread and meat, served at deal tables 
covered with a coarse white tablecloth. They were then guided 
to St. Peter’s, where they participated in the august ceremonies 
of the Holy Week (Walsh, 809, art. ‘ Pilgrimage ’). Since the 
Italian Government dismantled the specially fitt^ rooms the 
Lavanda has ceased (Tuker-Malleson, li. 261, 294). 

(2) Milan.— The earliest reference to the practice 
of feet-washing in the Milanese Church is probably 
that given hy Beroldus in the 12th cent, (see Magis- 
tretti, op. cit. infra, p. 105). Muratori {Antiq. 
Itak Medii Aevi, vol. iv. col. 893, ‘ de Feria quinta^) 
thus explains the rite : 

‘Interea vero archiepiscopus lavat presbyteris et diaconis 
et magistro scbolarum et primicerio lectorum cum magna 
reverentia singulis singulos pedes, hisce canentihus hanc anti- 
phonam **Po8tciuam surrexit Dominus a coena.” Oratio post 
mandatum : Adesto, Domine, officio servitutis nostrae, qui 
pedes lavare dignatus es tois discipulis . . . et sicut heic ex- 
teriora abluuntur inquinamenta ita omnium nostrorum interiora 
VOL. V. — 52 


laventur peccata,” etc. His finitis, pro caritate bibit cum eis 
archiepiscopus, et presbyteris et diaconis et magistro scbolarum, 
et primicerio lectorum duodenos denarios tribuit.’ 

It may be surmised that this practically was the 
manner in which the service was carried out in 
most of the churches of Northern Italy. 

(3) Gaul. — The earliest reference lor Frankish 
monastic feet-washing is the 24th Canon of the 
Council of Aachen (Aquisgranense), A.D. 814. It 
runs thus : * Statutum ut in Coena Domini pedes 
fratrum abbas lavet et osculetur, et demum propria 
manu potum eis popigat ’ (can. 24, Cap. Beg. Fr. i. 
583). The obligation of kissing the feet already 
met with is here most explicitly laid down. The 
rite w^ in force in every monsistery within the 
Frankish monarchy, and was observed in substan- 
tially the same form, though s%ht local variations 
in the ritual are noticeable. The fullest descrip- 
tion of these variations is given by Marttoe (vol. 
iii. col. 280, and vol. iv. p. 372). The mandatum 
was performed in some convents not by the abbot 
alone, but by every inmate, and not merely on 
twelve poor persons, but on as many paupers as 
there were inonks in the cloister. The practice 
of feet-washing, already so wide-spread in the 
Roman Church, was still further extended and 
encouraged by the enthusiasm with which the re- 
nowned Bernard of Clairvaux (a.d. 1091-1153) 
urged its observance. So highly did he regard the 
rite that he sought to have it placed alongside of 
Baptism and the Lord’s Supper as an eighth sacra- 
ment. His words are : ‘ Nam ut de remissione 
quotidianorum minime dubitemus, habemus ejus 
sacramentum pedum ablutionem. . . . Aliquid 
igitur labet quod necessarium est ad salutem 
quando sine eo nec ipse Petrus partem haberet in 
regno Christi et Dei ^ [Opera, i., Serm. ‘de Coena 
Dom,’ col. 1950). Though the Papal Court refused 
to agree to Bernard’s plea, such was the greatness 
of his character and the weight of his example that 
the ceremony was fixed more securely than ever in 
the service of the Church. There are references 
from time to time in history to the royal Maundy 
of the kings of France. Helgaldus ( Vita Boberti 
regis, in Duchesne, Hist. Francor. Scriptor. 1636- 
49, vol. iv.) states that King Robert II. (A.D. 971- 
1031) daily gathered to his table 300 poor guests, 
and, after feeding them, was accustomed to lay 
aside his royal vestments, and, clad in a rough 
garment of goats’ hair, to wash the feet of 160 of 
them, and to wipe them with the locks of his head. 
To each he then made a present of two pieces of 
silver (‘duobus solidis remunerans ’). Picart (ii. 
21) records that in his time the chief physician of 
the king (Louis XV. [1715-1775]) annually made 
choice of twelve children whose feet the king 
washed on Maundy Thursday, and who were after- 
wards served Iry his Majesty with dishes of food. 

(4) Spain. — To Spain belongs the distinction of 
being the first country in Europe to give a synodal 
imprimatur to the rite of feet-washing. Canon 3 
of the 17th Council of Toledo (A.D. 694), while 
affirming that the ceremony ought to take place on 
the anniversary of the day when Christ first per- 
formed it, viz. Thursday, the 14th Nisan, goes on 
to decree : ‘ Si quisquam sacerdotum hoc nostram 
distulerit ad implere decretum, duorum mensium 
spatiis sese noverit a sanctae communiqnis percep- 
tionefrustratum’ ((Tone. Tolet., Dec. xvii. c. 3) (see 
Martfene, vol. iii. col. 280). The office is in Liber 
Ordinum (ed. F^rotin), col. 192, or Ximenes, 
Missale Mixtum {Liturgia Mozarahica secundum 
Begulam beati Isidori, pars i. in FL Ixxxv. col. 
420, ‘ad lavandos pedes’). It is here stated that 
the rubric as to feet-washing did not exist in the 
Missale Toletanum, but that it had been an ancient 
custom, kept up on the fifth day of Holy Week, in 
certain churches of Spain and Gaul, and allowed to 
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lapse in others. In consequence of this, the Council 
of Toledo ordered the bishops throughout the wliole 
of Spain and Gaul on this day to follow thn ex- 
ample set by Jesus Christ, and to practise the 
mandatum, under the penalty of excommunication 
for two months for non-performance — -whence, it is 
added, there arose the ceremony of the washing of 
the feet of poor persons, which everywhere was 
performed even by Christian princes century after 
century. At the beginning of the 18th cent, the 
royal Maundy as observed m Spain was described 
by Picart (op, cit ii. 23). At the present time, 
besides being observed in almost every^ convent and 
palace in Spain, the rite is still continued by the 
King, twelve old men and twelve old women having 
their feet touched with a sponge and a towel by the 
monarch, who afterwards waits on them at a feast. 
Hone (The Every-Day Book, ii. 405} gives a full 
account of the ceremony as performed in Seville. 
In Madrid at the present time aE vehicular traffic 
is forbidden on Holy Thursday. A foolhardy 
cabman in 1870 nearly lost his life while attempt- 
ing to defy public opinion on the subject (see 
mish, 677). 

(6) Feet- washing as a part of^ the 

services of Holy Week was not observed by either 
the ex-king (Manuel) of Portugal or his fathiT. 
The function as a royal act ceased with the demise 
of Dorn Pedro V. (1861 ). After the institution of the 
Kepublic the ceremony was no longer maintained 
in the Eoyal Chapel, but only in a few of the 
churches of the country. Twelve poor persons 
had their feet washed amid much pomp and 
splendour and a great profusion of lights, Tlurse 
operated upon in the Eoyal Chapel used each to 
receive Es. 6000 (worth to-day 26 shillings). This 
was done every year, 

(6) Eawria.— The oeremonj of the feet- washing 
is still annually observed in Munich on Holy 
Thursday. It is performed in the * Heroul^-Saa! * 
of the Eoyal Palace by the King (at present by the 
Prince Eegent) in presence of the members or the 
Eoyal Family and the dignitariw of the Church. 
After the usual religious service, the feet of twelve 
old men, above 90 years of age, sel«ted from every 
part of Bavaria, are washed by the sovereign and 
afterwards kissed by the senior priest of the Eoyal 
Chapel. After the ceremony, the King (or Prince 
Eegent) hangs a little blue and white bag contain- 
ing money over the shoulder of each of these 12 
'apostles.^ Every 10 years, the rite is also cele- 
brated at Oberammergau, 45 miles S. W. of Munich, 
in connexion with the famous Passion Play. 

(7) A wfria.-— Every Holy Thursday it has for 
centuries been the custom for the Emperor of 
Austria to wash the feet of the 12 oldest poor 
men in Yienna. In one of the halls of the Hofburg, 
amid a throng of brilliantly uniformed nobles and 
aristocrats, the scene tak^ pla«». First com^ a 
‘feast’ given to the old men, who are all dres»d 
in a quamt old German costume, and seated on a 
row of chMTs at a table. The Emperor stands at 
the end of the table, making the number 1 3, From 
a side room emerge 12 nobles, each carrying a tray 
laden with eatables. The Emperor jplac^ Hie 
plates in turn before each old man. They remain 
motionless, not touching a morsel, Ho sooner are 
the plates on the table than they are quickly lifted 
again and carried off by 13 men, who form a body- 
guard, Four courses are thus served, and aH-niishes 
and food— are later sent to the hous« of the poor 
guests. Eelatives, who have meanwhile been 
standing behind the chairs, now remove liie shotm 
and hose of the old persons, and spread a roll of 
linen over their knees. A high church dignitary 
next reads the Gospel for the day, and at the worn 
‘ et coepit lavare pedes diseipulomm ’ the Emperor 
dips a towel into a basin, and hastily wipes the 


feet of the old men in turn. The actual washing 
is very perfunctory, and the whole ceremony is 
over in a few minutes. Lastly, the Emperor hangs 
round the neck of each guest, a silken bag contain- 
ing silver pieces, and the old men are sent home in 
Royal carriages. The late Empress Elizabeth had 
diseontiimed the practice of performing a similar 
rite on old women in Vienna for some years before 
her assassination, ^The custom of the Fedilavium 
is still widely practised in the cloisters and churches 
of Austria (cf. P. H. Bitchfield, Old English 0wr- 
toms extant at ih prmnt Time, 1896, p. 258). 

(S) Engiand.^lii England, Holy Thursday has 
received the name of ‘ Maundy Thursilay.* A. 
Nares {Glossary, 1822, s.v,), following Speiman and 
Skinner, derives the word from the Saxon tnaund, 
*a basket’ (in which the provisions were given 
away). Cf, Shakespeare, A LoveFs Complaint, 
‘ A thousand favours from a maund she drew.’ 
Maund has also been derived from Fr. maundiers^: 


‘ tobeg’ mendicant ’=a beggar ) ; hence ‘ Maundy 
Thursday *= ‘the poor peopled Thursday ’ (Gentle- 
man's Mamdnc, July, 1779, p. 354). But Skeat 
(Comke EfmioL Dkt^, 1901, s.v.} emphatically 
maintains that the true derivation is through the 
Mid, Eng. maundee from Old Fr, mundi, anti that 
again from I^at, nmndatum, * a command ’ (Jn 13**), 
and that the etymology from maund a, basket’ 
is ‘as false m it is readily believed,’ The day is 
also known as ‘Bhere Thursday ’ (also iSVirer, Chare, 
from -Mid. Eng. shereorskeeresz* pure/ ‘ unalloyed,’ 
‘clear’; still seen in the use of ‘shear’ to ex- 
press physical purity )J The Liber Festimlis (foL 
xxxii, h) of 1511 explains the name because ‘ in old 
faders dayes the people wolde that day shere theyr 
hed«, and clypp theyr berdes, . . , and so make 
them honest ageiist Easter-day ’ (see also Brand, 
Pgpuktr Antiguitks, 1813, i. 142, and Words- 
w’orth, Eceks. Bkg* i. 297). Hone (Emrg-Day 
Book, i 402} says: ‘In the miraculous legend of 
St Brendan (t A-D, 578) it is related that he sailed 
with his monks to the island of sheep, ** and on 
sheredhursdaye, after souper, he w^esshe theyr feet 
and kysaed them lyke as our iorde dyd to his 
^scyplw {Golden LegemQ*'* (cf. Early South- 
Emikk Legefdary Eng. Text Soc., 1887]). 

The Anglo-Saxon Church differed from the 
national Churches of France, Spain, and other 
countries in this respect, that it had no distinctive 
type of liturgy of its own. Roman in origin, owing 
its exMence' to Augustine of Canterbury, the A.S. 
Church was Roman, all through, Tne various 
niismls in use in the A.S. Church were practically 
tlie Roman mijoal with variations, additions, and 
other modifications w^hich serve to distin^guish them 
from the Contmental missals of the same date. 
Of these A,S, missals, written before the Norman 
Conquest in 1966, three have survived. Twm of 
them have references to the ceremony of feot- 
washing : (o) The Misml ofMoberi ofJumiiges (ed. 
H, A. Wilwn, Henry Bradshaw Soc. xi [1896] 275), 
once the property of Robert, prior of the Benedictine 
monastery of St. Ouen at Rouen, w*ho became 
abbot of Jumikres in 1937, bishop of London under 
Edward the Confessor in 1044, and archb, of 
Canterbury In 1051. The MS is of the end of the 
lOth cent, and the banning of the lltli, and was 
preserved at Rouen . it goes under several titles, e.y. 
‘The Benedictlonal of Archb. Robert* {Arckm&lo&m, 
xxiv, 119); and, wrongly, ’ The Book of St Guthlac * 
(for which Bibdin is responsible ; BiMiog* Tmr, 
ed. 1S2I, i 165). Here the collect is given without 
rubriai under the beading ‘ Benedictio (or Oratio) 
ad mMdatuitt ipo dia’ It runs thus : 

I Of* A® ulltged TOMexioi* between * Ohare Kiuridiw ’ and 
^ Ommm *Ci«woeh6* or * Karwocbe,* cL xYO, 8rU ser„ viii 
for m MmUon of «Cb«freIuig/ of. Qmtt, 
1 Berio, l884-4tjv 4Si, mA Wftctonmgel, Fort m 
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‘Adesto, pomine, officio nostrae servitutis ouia tu 
lavare dignatus es diaoipulorum. ne dispioe^ opera Samum 
tuarum quesumua nobis retinenda man’d^a queeumSs S 
extenora abluuntur inquinamenta. sic\ te omnium 
Z laventur^peccata, qui cum Patre!» etc ^ 

the Oratio postmandatum, in the Milanese Church). 

(6) The LeofvK Missal (ed. F. E. Warren, 1883), 
bequeathed to Exeter Cathedral by Leofrie, first 
bistop of that Me (1050-1072), is a complex volume 
With three mam divisions : (a) a Gregorian sacra- 
mentary, written in Lotharingia early in the 10th 
cent. ; {§) an A.S. calendar, written in English 
ahont A,p. 970 ; and (7) a number of masses, etc., 
written in English, from the lOth-llth cent, (see 
OQR xiv. [1882] 278). In it (p. 256) we find the 
Mlowmg rubric for ^Feria Quinta in Coena 
Jjomini ; ‘Ante missam vero faciant mandatum 
cum peregrinis et hospitibus.’ 

In addition to these surviving pre-Norman 
service-books, we have scattered historical refer- 
ences to the observance of the rite in the A.S. 
Church. Wluothus, abbot of St. Albans, ordained 
a daily celebration of the mandatum. St. Oswald, 
archb. of York, washed the feet of 12 poor men 
and fed them every day. In other religious houses 
it was the practice to wash the feet of as many 
poor persons as there were monks in the convent, 
not only on Maundy Thursday, but on the Saturday 
before Palm Sunday, which therefore received the 
name of Mandatitm pauperum to distinguish it 
from the regular Mandati Dies (T. F. Thiselton- 
Dyer, Brit Pop. Customs, 1876, p. 139). Aelfric, 
archb. of Canterbury (a. d. 996-1006), ordered the 
Saxon priests : * Imple mandata Domini in coena 
ipsius,’ ‘Do on Thursday as our Lord commands 
you, wash the feet of the poor, feed and clothe 
them, and with humility wash your feet among 
yourselves as Christ himself did and commanded 
ns so to do.’ ^ Rock {Church of our Fathers, iv. 85, 
95) describes in full detail the ceremony as observed 
in the A.S. Church. The rubric for the mandatum 
is given by St. Dunstan as it was carried out in 
every large church throughout Anglo-Saxondom 
{Beg. Cone. 87). Rupert of Deutz (Tuitensis) 
(t 1135) erroneously ascribed the origin of the rite 
to the woman who anointed Christ’s feet. It was 


sometimes performed in monasteries for the pur- 
pose of comforting the souls of friends and families 
of deceased persons, and was regularly practised 
by the A.S. kings {Biblioth. Fatr. 951, referred 
to in Fosbrooke, Bncyc. of Ant., Lond. 1840, art. 
* Maundy,’ p. 827). The Clugniac monks merely 
touched witn wetted fingers the feet of these poor 
men : the Benedictines and Cistercians scrupulously 
washed the feet of the brethren, the abbot himself 
not being excused. 

I^rther references to the early English practice will be found 
in the Cistercian Consmtudvnes (ed. Guignard, p. 110 (1878]) ; 
and in H. J. Feasey, op. cit. p. 95. Beferences to the observance 
of the rite in later times are found in several of the missals, 
service-books, and ‘uses.’ The Westmimter Missal (Missals 
ad mum Ernes. Westyrwn. (ed. J. Wickham Legg, Heni^ 
Bradshaw Soc., ii. [1898] 573) has *ad mandatum pauperum in 
die cene, Antiphona “Dominus Ihesus”’ (see also note in vol. 
iii. p. 1610 as to the identity of this anthem with that in 
Lanfranc’s rule). The York Missal (Missals ad usum insignis 
Emlss. Ebor. [Surtees Soc.} i. 101, ed, Henderson, 1874), a MS 
of the 12th cent., gives the rubric first for the mandatum for 
the poor, and then that for the brethren (see Maskell, Am. 
LUurg, of the Ch. of England, 1882). The Book of Evesham 
(OMdum seeks. Abbaium secundum usum Evesham. Monast. 
fed. H, A. Wilson, Henry Bradshaw Soc., Lond. 1898]), a MS of 
A.P. 1800, gives a full guide to the abbot as to the performance 
of the mandatum (pp. 83-87), The Concordia Regularis places 
the abbot’s Maundy (col, 86, line 10) immediately after the 
misetum (the ‘refreshment’), and makes no mention of a 
mandatum pauperum performed by the convent generally. 
Lanfranc's Staiuta agree with the Evesham Book in placing here 
the mandatum pauperum, but differ from it in making no 
mention of the abbot's Maundj’ (Beyner, A post. Bsned. inAiiglia, 
1026, App. 87, 220). The Bites of Durham (1698 [Surtees Soc. 
1903], pp, 66-77) gives us a clear statement of the two services— 
the mandadum paxtpemm and the rmwiatimfratrumrAn that 
Okrthedral. Kecent excavations in Durham have revealed fire- 
places for heating the water used in these rites. In some form 
or other the ceremonies of the Maundy existed here from very 


early times. The constitutions of priors Absolon, German, and 
^rtram m the 12th cent, provide for the Maundv at Durham 
(Hutchinson, Durham, 1785-94, ii. 69 n., 70 n.). ‘ Similarly of 
Bipon Cathedral we read (Memonals of Ripon. 
111 . 208, 211, 216, 221 [Surtees Soc.j) : ‘Etin iij buscellis frumenti 
empt. tarn pro mandate in Coena Domini quam Eukaristia pro 
commumone omnium parochianorum contra festum Paschae 4 s. 
9“; precium buscell, 194.’ There are also references to the 
ceremony in the Use of Sarum (The Sarum Customs as set 
jorth in the Consuetudinary and Customary, ed. W. H. Frere. 
2 vols., 1898 [Henry Bradshaw Soc.]), which from the 13th 
centuiy ttgan to predominate over the other service-hooks, 
of?^p9or(A.ji.m8), The Use of Lincoln, and The 
Use of St. Asaph (both of the middle of the 16th cent.). See 
also Swete, Church Services and Service Books before the Re- 
fcmnation, 1896. Many of the English cathedrals still retain 
indications of the identical spots where the feet-washing was 
perfomed. Thus ‘at York Minster, the Maundy seats are 
probably those in the N. choir aisle : at Worcester in the E. 
alley of the cloisters is a bench table anciently used at the 
Maundy ; at Westminster on a stone bench in the E. cloister 
sat the 12 beggars whose feet the abbot washed, and under the 
nosing of the bench still remain the copper eyes from which 
Imng the carpet on which he knelt during the performance of 
Lichfield, and prob^ly other cathedrals 
destitute of .cloisters, the Maundy ceremony took place in 
choirs ’ (Feasey, 107, and Borne Counties Magazine, Nov. 1909). 

The monastic and the royal Maundy were ob- 
served in England under the Norman, Plantagenet, 
and Tudor reigns, as many references in mstory 
reveal. 

Matthew Paris (a.d, 1200-1269), in his Chronica Majora, and 
Johannes de Fordun (t 1385), in his Chronica gentis Scotorum, 
lib. V. c. 29, tell how Matilda, Queen of England (1109), ‘ nec 
horrebat pedes lavare morbidorum, ulcera sanie distillantia 
contrectare manibus, longa postremo protelare oscula et 
mensam apponere, et in servitio Dei audiendo voluptas unica.' 

Henry ij.’s reign.— The devotion with which Roger, archb. 
of York (1164-1181), always went about this ceremony of feet- 
washing, and his habit of paying the expenses, are specially 
recorded by old writers (Stubbs, Actus Pontif. Ebor., in 
Twy^sden, Hist. Angl. Script., 1662, ii. 1728). 

Edward ids reign.— The accounts of the wardrobe expenses 
of Edward i. (1272-1307) record the giving of money on Easter 
Eve to 13 poor persons whose feet the Queen had washed 
(Thoms, Book of the Court, 1844, p. 811). 

Edward ii.k reign.-The king fed 200 poor in honour of 
Pentecost — ‘ according to ancient custom ’ (EQ, 7th ser., xii. 68). 

Edward lllds retpn.— William de Wykeham records of Robert 
Betun, bishop of Hereford, that such was his piety that he 
twice performed this humble ofiice on Maundy Thursday 
(Anglia Sacra, ii. 310). Langland, in his Vision concerning 
Piers the Plowman (ed. Skeat, ii. 488, ch. xvi, line 140), shows 
the custom at the end of the same reign ; 

‘ Til it bifel on a Fry day a litel hi fore Paske 
The Thorsday byfore there he made his maundee’ 

(ib. [note] ii. 289). 

The close Boll 84 of Edward in. has this entry : ‘ March 21, 
at Kenilworth the king washed the feet of 60 poor men ’ ; the 
previous day there had been an order for slippers, cloth, etc. 
(Wardrobe Roll, 19 Edw. m.). It was in Edward iil’s reign 
(in 1863) that the practice of granting doles was formally 
inaugurated (John Brady, Clavis Calendaria, i. [1815] 286). The 
custom of all religious houses and good Catholics of bringing 
out their broken food in ‘ maunds ' to distribute to the poor gave 
rise to a veritable fair in many places, e.g. Tombland Fair at 
Norwich, held on the plain before the cathedral close (Brewer, 
Diet, of Phrase and Fable, new ed., 1895, p. 821). 

Edward ivJs reigrn.— Elizabeth of York, daughter of Edward 
rv., and future wife of Henry vii., used to bestow ‘ on xxxyij 
pore women every woman iijs. jd., for hir maundy upon Shire 
Thursday ’ (Privy Purse Expenses, i.). 

Henry VIll.’s reign.— The king himself on Maundy Thursday 
washed the feet of as many poor men as he himself was years 
old, and thereafter distributed to them meat, clothes, and 
money (a.d. 1609-1647), as Sir Thomas More testified (TToffcfi, 
1319). In the Household Book (1770, p. 364 f.) of the Earl of 
Northumberland, begun in A.n. 1612 (new ed. 1906), there is an 
inventory of ‘ Al-maner of things yerly yeven by my lorde of 
his Maundy, ande my laidis, and his lordshippi’s childeren.’ At 
Peterborough Abbey in 1630, Cardinal Wolsey washed and 
kissed the feet of 69 poor men. After wiping them, he granted 
to each individual 12 pennies, 3 ells of good canvas to make 
shirts, a pair of new shoes, a cart of red herrings, and 3 white 
herrings fcavendish, life of Wolsey"^, 1827 ; Hohn8hed,m. 914). 

In this reign also Catherine of Arragon, while Queen, w^ 
wont to observe the day with feet-washing of old women *, but, 
after her divorce, Henry forbade her to do so (1533) except 
under the title of Princess Dowager. 

Maryk reign.— Mary in 1656 gave a dazzling exhibition of her 
love for pageantry by a celebration of this rite on the grandest 
scale imaginable. The account of it is given in J 
Marco Antonio Faitta, Secretary to Cardinal Pote, the Fope s 
Legate, to a correspondent in Venice of date 3rd April 1666 
(Calendar of State Papers [Venetto], vi. 428). 

Elizabeths reign.-The royal Maundy ™ f ontmued when 
England was no longer Roman. Ehmbegi in 1679 
elaborately performed the rite 

persona (see no. 6183, Add. MSS in Bnt. Mus. , Nichols. 
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Proaresses ofQtmn Elizaheth^ 1823, i. 325; Hone. Evtry^Day 

ChwrUs \l's reiffn (1560-1685^- * On Thursday lagt His 
Maiesty washed poor men^s feet m the :fenqueting House, an 
Sst of humility used by his predecessors to as many poor men 
M lived yeari The Queen did the ®me to eeveral 
women about one of the clock at St. James (^tcdon Papers, 
Sw p. l“r pepya (Diarp, ed. Wheatley. 1896, vL B7 states : 
‘ Apfil 4th, 1667 .-mV wife had been_^ 


beme Mauidy Thursday ; but the King did not wash the poor 

people's feet himself, but the Bishop of London did it for him.' 
Ft was in this rei^n that ^Maundy pennies’ were first corned, 

coming fresh from the mint to the rempients.^ 

Jarms ll.’s reion.— The last English sovereign to prforra the 
rite in full was James ri. (1685-1701). In Colsoni’s Guide de 
Londres pour les Strangers, 1603, p. 83, it is^id: ‘Le Jeudy 
Saint, le Roy, selon un fort ancienne ooutume, lave les pieds a 
tout autant de vieillards qu’il a d’ann^ee.' But in the 8rd ed. 
of the same work (p. 43) there is a reference to the fact that the 
act was no longer performed by royalty m Britain: ‘Mais le 
Boy G. in. (ssWilliain in.) a laiM^ I’lntendence de cette c6r6- 
monie k son grand Aumonier ou un Ev6que du Eoyaume.’ 

George iVs reign (1727-1760).— We possess an elaborate 
account of how the archb. of York, as Lord High Almoner (on 
15th April 1781), performed the annual ceremony of washing the 
feet of a certain number of poor in the Itoyal C^pel, White- 
hall, in lieu of the monarch (see Hone, op. ciLi. 402 ; Grub 
Street Journal, Friday, 23rd April 1786; and Old and JSew 
Jmdon, iii. 36Sf.). 

Since 1754 the rite of feet-wasMng has been 
wholly obsolete in the Chnrch of England ; and in 
place of the former gifts of provisions and clothing 
a fixed sum of money is granted. The ceremony in 
1814 is described by Hone {op. ciL i. 401). In IHIB, 
owing to the advanced age of George HI., the num- 
ber of recipients amounted to 160. During Queen 
Victoria’s reign it was the custom to present Maundy 
pennies to twice as many aged men and women as 
the Queen had lived years. King Edward VH, 
continued the ceremony through the Lord High 
Almoner, and the practice is kept up similarly by 
King George v. 

The Roman Catholic Church in England still 
preserves the rite in its entirety, at least in certain 
places. The Cardinal-Archbishop, clothed in epis- 
copal robes, washes, and wipes with a linen cloth, 
the feet of 13 choir boys arrayed in cawck and cotta, 
in the Cathedral at Westminster, each Ixiy after- 
wards receiving a gift- book (Walsh, eit. p. 676). 

(9) Scotland. — ^The references to the practice are 
scanty, St. Kentigem is recorded to have washed 
the feet of lepers on the Saturday before Palm 
Sunday (B. Craig Maclagan, Scottish Myths^ 1882, 
p. 139). St. Cuthbert, who may be reckoned as 
Scottish (A.I). 676), is recorded by St. Bede {Life of 
St Cfdhbert, fer. Stevenson, 1887, p. 33) to have 
found one day at Ripon a young man sitting in the 
guest chamber in time of snow. He welcomed him 
with the customary forms of kindness. He bathed 
hiB feet for him, wuped them with a towel, placed 
them in his bosom, himself ehahng them with his 
hands. During his residence in Lmdisfarne, 

*be would devoutly wash tbe feet of his brother raouks with 
warm water, and he in Ms turn was forced at timw by them 
to take of! his ^oes, and to sufifer them to wash his feet ; 
for so entirely had he put ofiE all car© as to the body, and 
ao had jgpiven himself up to the cate of the soul alone, that 
when once he had put ou his long how, which were made of 
hide, he used to wear them fm several months tqjpether. Yea, 
with the exception of once at Easter, it may be said that he 
never took them off a«ain tor a year until the return of the 
Basch, when he was unwod for the ceremony of the washing of 
the feet which is wont to take place on Maundy Thursday' (»6. 
p. 84; cf. Marine, De Ant. End. Bimip. c. xxii pp. 277, 846 
ied. 1706], and De Ant Mmmh. Bit ill IS. mi.% 

In Turgot’s Life of St Margaret^ Qmm ofScotlandy 
p. 61 (tr. from the Latin by w. Forbes-Leith, 
1884), as also in Johannes de Fordun’s Chronica 


mntis Scotorum, lib. v. (*The Historians of Scot- 
land ’) p. 216, it is stated that, * when the office of 
matins was finished, she (Margaret), returning to 
her chamber, along with the king (Malcolm Can- 
more), washed the leet of six poor persons, and used 
to give them something wherewith to relieve their 
poverty. * Her son, Alexander l., the Fierce, copied 
the example of his mother (ik ch. 28, p. 227), 
After the Reformation the pracidee was viewed 


with great abhorrence (Calderwood, Eut 1678, iii 
703, referring to reign of James VI.). ^ 

(10) Ireland . — Traces of the monastic celebration 
of this rite are recorded in the Missale Vetm 
Eibemicum (ed. F. E. Warren, 1879, p, 119, in the 
service for Maundy Thursday) ; in the legends of 
St. Bridgit (Hull, Early Chrintian Ireland, 1905, 
p. 144 ; see also Liw of the Saints from the Book 
of Lismore [ed. W, Stokes, 1890] ; Carmichael, 
Gannina Gadelica, 1900 ; cf. also what is said about 
St. Brendan, above, p. 818^). 

(11) Palestine . — The Latin observance of the 
mandatum takes place in Jerusalem in front of 
the entrance to the Holy Sepulchre, between the 
Chapel of the Angel ana the Greek church. The 
rite is described by Mantell, in FEFSt, 1882, 

p. 160. 

ii Tee Eastern Churcbsb.‘>-{ 1) Greek Ortko^ 
doz Church . — The ceremony of the Lavimdium 
was observed with a scnipulosity in the Eastern 
Church rivalling tiiat of the Western communion. 
The ofiice^ — h AkoXov&m rod Selon ml kpou nwrijms — 
is in the ordinary ETXOAO'FION TO META. Older 
forms are noted in Goar, ETXOAOriON® (p. 691), 
The variants from Cod. Basiiuftm, noted by Goar, 
are the oldest extant, viz. c. A.D. 796. (See also 
Dmitrijewski, Euchologm,, for further details re- 
garding the ancient office. ) The <7reck office pre- 
scribes a full service of chants and prayers and the 
acting out in every detail of what our 1/ird said or 
did— e.y., at the words * He poureth water into a 
basin,’ the brotlier both reiwats the sentence and 
imitates the action. Goar ( p. 596) refers to Jerome’s 
practice of washing the feet of the multitudesof 
pilgrims to Bethlehem, and to that of Laurentius 
of performing the same office for Christian con- 
fessors in prison. At the present time the monastic 
Lavimdmm, being regarded as an onlinance by the 
Greek Church, is performed on Maundy Thumlay 
throughout the area over which the Orthodox 
Chuxdi holds sway (cf. Wheeler, Voyages, 1689, ii. 
414, and Tournefort, Voyage into the Lemnt, 1718, 
Letter iii, p. 85: *The more srealous among the 
bishops wasn the feet of 12 Papas ; the exhortation 
they now excuse themselves from 

(a) RtiJttM*.— Tbe feet o! the tepoftles* iw w»shed In a.11 
Ruiskn convents, &nd ©specially in sL Betertburf Md Moscow. 
Twelve monks arranged in a semicircle are tb«i treaua by the 
archbishop in the crowded caffiedral. * The arehh , j«rfannlng 
all and much more than is related ol our Saviour in the I8tn 
ch. of John, tak^ off his robw, girds up hl» loins with a towel, 
and proceeds to wash the feet of them aJl until ht oom^ to the 
representative of St, Fetor, who ri»«, and wtjf , ** tord, cloffc 
thou wash my feet?" and the liime intorl<'«ut.ion takes plam 
as totween our Saviour and that apostit* (Claritt, fVnr. in 
Russia 11810), L 66 ; see also Leo Allatiui, d« d kebd. 
Grm., 1648, p, 21). The C»r of Ewk, m tht htad of the 
Greek Orthodox Church, contlnu<» to this day at SL Fefcew- 
burg the practice of the Imperial wofidatom, which wi« ol*- 
served in the Court of the Byiantine Eiaptrort at Constanti- 
nople. Tlie fullest account of the ancient Bymantine ritml is 
given by Codlnus, de Ofloiis Matrncs McckstAt (ed. Bekker, Bonn, 
1889, p. 70, and notes, p. 818 ; see also PQ rlvsl ; anti, for the 
date of Codinus, to whom the d© Opdis is ©rronciously auri- 
buted (end of 14th and beg. of ifitli cent.), i«« Olbton, Ikdim 
and FuU [ed. Bury, 1896~19to|, vL 817, mlA wpetition of 

toe Trisagion ; the pouring out of the w»tor Into the 'hislii by the 
Cwwr ; toe entraaoe of toe 12 poor men, mch carrylof * bura'mg 
taper ; toe washing and kissinf of tot right foot of each by the 
Emperor ; and the giving to each pauptr of three nloees of fold, 
are ail slight variants In practice from tot ritiw m obttrved 
elsewhere, 

0) Turkey.— The monastic wowdofwm It carii^ out yearly an 
Maundy Thorny by toe Greek MetroiMlitaii In 0m«tanto«jplfc 

(y) Patmtim.’^On Maundy Thumlay toe Grttk Falriareh 
washes the feet of 12 of his hkhO|m In a court in front of to«t 
Church of toe Holy Sepulchre at Jcnisalera. In the ctfuire of f he 
courtyard isan oval rtistrum, about 4 ft, above the pav*‘UHost . pro- 
tected by an iron railing, and endosinga stmee h ft. by 12 ft. 

Inside and around the railing are seats tor the and at 

the back a gold and white arm-chair cushioned ailh red satin 
for the Patriarch, A priest carriwi In and p|itt»s before the 
Patriarch a large golden pitcher in a basin of gold m large a« a 
foot-bath. Then all rite while prayer is offeree!. The Patriarch 
removes his grand gown, and stands in a while silk robe with a 
gold and white girdle. He twists a long Turkish haih-towtd 
round his loins, and pours water into the Iwn, while toe twelve 
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bishops get their feet out of their gaiters, and pull off their 
white cotton socks. Each then extends one bare foot to the j 
Patriarch, who sprinkles, dries, and kisses each. The last is j 
‘ St. Peter,* who objects, violently gesticulates, and rises. But 
the Patriarch opens the Bible, reads the words of Christ, shakes 
his hand at Peter, and the unruly ‘ apostle * submits. At this 
moment the bells of the Greek churches all over Jerusalem 
break into music. The Patriarch descends the steps and, fol- 
lowed by the bishops in double file, marches away. A priest 
lifte the vase containing the remains of the holy water, dips a 
large bouquet of roses into it, and therewith sprinkles the 
upturned faces of the eagerly expectant crowd, who rush for- 
ward, wipe up the drops on the floor with their handkerchiefs, 
and rub their faces with them 1 (Walsh, 672 ; a very full account 
is idven by Lieut. ManteU, PBFSt, 1882, p. 168). 

(2) Armenian , — translation of the office for 
Manndy Thursday is given hy F. C. Conybeare 
{Mituale Armenorum^ p. 212) : 

* For tO'day our Lord, the Giver of life, humbled himself for 
our salvation, to wash the feet of his disciples. And the Maker 
of heaven and earth in the guise of a servant, in all humility 
fulfilling the tremendous economy, went down on the knees of 
dust-created beings, and with the raiment wherewith he \yas 
girt, wiped away and cleansed the feet of his apostles, giving 
them power and authority to trample on asps and vipers and all 
the hosts of the enemy ... so then it was the compassionate 
(Jod Christ, Son of God, who to-day stooped to the feet of the 
disciples, washing away the scandal from them’ (the text is 
from A, an uncial codex in San Lazaro Monast., Venice, not 
dated, but probably of 9th cent., not later than 10th). 

In the Armenian rite a vessel of water is placed in 
tlie choir, and chrism is poured crosswise upon it at 
the benediction. When the bishop has washed the 
feet of clergy and people, he also anoints them. 
Then, resuming his cope, which was laid aside for 
the feet- washing, he is lifted up on high, and dis- 
penses the people from fasting during Easter-tide 
(Butler, op. cit. ii. 350). 

The Armenian services of Holy Week, in the form they have 
assumed in the later Middle Ages, and retain till to-day, Imve 
been published by Amy Apcar of Calcutta Qfelodiesi of five Offices 
in Holy Week, according to the Holy Apostolic Church of Armenia, 
Leipzig, 1902). In this work the hymns sung by the con^ega- 
tion are printed with modem musical notation (note by Cony- 
beajre, Ickj. af. p. 219). 

(3) Coptic.— The Text of the Office is in Tuki, 
■EiiXoKlf^iov, pp. ff-TKs' (170-226). The present Coptic 
nsace is described by A. J. Butler, ii. 350 : 

•On Maundy Thursday, called “The Thursday of the Cove- 
nant,” tierce, sext, and nones are duly recited ; after wmcb, if 
there be no consecration of the holj^ oils to come first, a proce^ 
sion is formed to a small tank in the nave, where the Patriarch 
blesses the water with ceremonies similar to those ordained for 
Epiphany, but the gospels and hymns on this occasion dweU 
upon, the subject of the Lord’s washing the feet of the disciples. 
At the end of the prayers, the Patriarch gives his benison to the 
assembled priests and people, sprinkling them with water from 
the tank ; then also he washes the feet of sundry persons, both 
clerical and lay, and dries them with a towel. On this day, 
immediately after the washing of feet, the dom of the fiaiKal 
is opened for the celebration of the Holy Communion, after 
which it is closed again ; but in this Mass the kiss of peace and 
the commemoration of the dead are omitted, the 8y^ 
taca! Letter,’ or decree of the Synod read fiy the Deacon from 
the amhon or pulpit, setting forth the duties of the Patnarmi, it 
axoresslv mentioned that he is to perform the office of feet- 
^^S^SSy Thursday (*. 0.145), Hence Butler thmto 
the mentioned In the ancient rubric must mean a towel, 

doubtlmofflneemb™de^._£owousI^^^^^^^^^ 

, to 


twelve, but those of everybody we should wash. People would 
be much more benefited if a general bath were at once ordered, 
and the whole body washed. If you wish to wash your 
neighbour’s feet, see that your heart is really humble, and 
help every one in becoming better ” ’ (Samtlicke Schriften, pt. 
xiii. [Magdeburg, 1743], col. 680). 

Similarly the Lutheran J. A. Bengel (I 6877 I 75 I) 
followed his master in condemnation of the rite : 


shoulder at his ordinatiop 
^th special reference to his performance of this ^ 

which toe Coptic Church attached great iraLP^^^tance (see Butler, 
ii. 122, for tlm special fanon used instead of a mitre on this 
ocxasion). 

The tank used for feet-washing is a conspicuous 
feature in Egyptian churches. It is usually a 
shallow rectangular basin about two feet long ana 
one foot broad, sunk in the floor, and edged ^ene- 
rally with costly marbles. The ordinary posiUon 
for it is in the westward part of the nave, but in 
many desert churches it lies rather more eastward 

^ * 7 . Feet-washingf in Protestant Churches. (1) 
Zutkeran,^At the Keformation, Luther denounced 
the practice of feet-washing with characteristic 
plainness of speech. To him the ceremony was one 
‘ in which toe superior washes the feet of his InJenOT, ^ho, the 
ceremony over, will have to act all toe more humbly towards 
him wh^e Christ had made it an emblem of trim humtoty and 

thereby toe 

he washed. have nothing to do, said he, 

w-ashing with toaUr; otherwise it is not only toe feet of the 


* In our day, popes and princes imitate the feet-washing to toe 
letter ; but a greater subject for admiration would be, for in- 
stance, a pope, in unaffected humility, washing the feet of one 
king, than the feet of twelve paupers ’ (Gnomon [Eng. tr.s, 
1835-36, ii. 420] ; Bengel recommends the study of Ittigius, de 
Pedilavio, 1703). 

In 1718 the Lutheran Upper Consistory of 
Dresden condemned twelve Lutheran citizens of 
Weida to public penance for having permitted 
Duke Moritz Wilhelm to wash their feet {FBE^ 
vi. 325, art. ‘ Fusswaschung ’). 

(2) Moravian, — Amongst the other ancient prac- 
tices revived hy the Moravian Brethren was that 
of the Pedilavium, though they did not strictly 
enforce it. It used to he performed not only by 
leaders towards their followers, hut also hy the 
Brethren among themselves, while they sang a 
hymn in which the significance of the rite (called 
‘ the lesser Baptism ’) was explained. In 1818, at 
a Synod of the Church hela at Herrnhut, the 
practice was abolished. 

(3) Mennonites,—M.QXi'DiO Simons (1492-1559) in 

his work. The Fundamental Booh of the True 
Christian Faith (1539), laid stress on feet-washing 
in addition to Baptism and the Lord’s Supper, as a 
necessary ordinance (Mosheim, Eccl, 1868, 

iii. 545 ; Kurtz, Church History, ii. 405 [Eng. tr.^ 
1891]). His followers were styled Bodoniptm, 
The Confession of the United Brethren or Men- 
nonites (1660) acknowledges the standing obliga- 
tion of the rite as instituted hy Christ. The 
Mennonite Church in Holland was in 1554 split 
into ‘Flemings’ and ‘ Waterlanders,’ the former 
holding the binding necessity of feet-washing, the 
latter being not so strict. The Waterlpders now 
call themselves Doopsgezinden, The literal prac- 
tice of feet-washing led to a split in the American 
Mennonite Church in 1811 (McClintock- Strongs 
Cyclon, vi. 95, art. ‘Mennonites’). ^ 

(4) Tunhers or Dunhards,— However divided on 

other points, the members of this sect are all 
agreed on the binding obligation to observe the 
feet-washing. The ceremony takes place twice a 
year in each congregation before the celebration of 
the love-feast. But as to the correct mode of feet- 
washing, i,e, whether the person who washes the 
feet must also wipe them, or whether another 
person should perform the latter operation, thsre 
have been grave disputes. The ‘single mode is 
insisted on by the oldest churches as being more in 
line with Christ’s example, but the Annual Meet- 
ing has prescribed the ‘double mode’ as the re- 
cognized rubric for the general brotherhood (bchatt- 
Herzog, iv. 24, art. ‘Dunkers’). ^ , 

(5) Winebrennerians, or The Church of 

The 11th article of their creed says : This Church 
believes that the ordinance of Feet-washing, that 
IS the literal washing of the saints’ feet according 
to the words and example of Christ, is obligato^ 
upon all Christians, and ought to he observed by 


ail the Church of God.’ In every conpegation 
Feet-washing, with Baptism and the Lord s Supper, 
are ‘positive ordinances of perpetu^ standing m 
the Church’ (see H. K. Carroll, TU 
Forces of the United States, i. 102 ; Scbaft-HerTOg, 
iii. 91 fPRE^ ii- 389 ; MoClilintock-Strong, u. 338, 

art. ‘Church of God’). v 

(6) The Amana Society, or Community of 
true Inspiration.— One of their most de- 

licious ser\ioes is the UehesmaU, or 
celebrated now hut once in two years. At this 
Lord’s Supper, the ceremony of feet-washmg is 
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observed by the higher spiritual orders. The par- 
ticipants are arranged into three classes : * The 
rnimber of those who were to serve had to be de- 
termined in proportion to the ^eat membership. 
Thus there were appointed for the foot- washing at 
the first Love-feast 13 brothers and 12 sisters. . . , 
For the second Love-feast likewise 13 brothers and 
14 sisters from the first class ’ (see Amaha Society, 
vol. i. p. 365f.}. 

[(7) Seven tk-Da'i/ Adven^isU,— Among this Amer- 
ican denomination the rite of feet- washing ‘ is 
observed at tlie quarterly meetings, the men and 
women meeting separately for this purpose, : 
previous to the celebration of the Lord^s Bupper, 
during which they meet together* {Special Census 
Eeport [1906] on Meligious Bodiss, ii 23, Washing- 
ton, 1910). I 

{%) Baptist stih’S&cts, — The Freewill Baptists, 
believe in this rite {ih, 124), as do some General | 
(Arminian) Baptists [ih. 128), and it is also per- ; 
formed by the Two-Seed-in-the-Spirit Predestin- i 
arian Baptists [ih. 156) and by more than half of tlie I 
Primitive Baptists [ih. 139). Both the Separate I 
Baptists and the Duck River Baptists (Baptist 
Church of Christ) hold that there are three ordi- ; 
nances — baptism, the Lord’s Supper, and feet- 
washing [ih. pp. 132, 136) ; while the Coloured 
Primitive Baptists observe the rite ^ not ** as a 
Jewish tradition or custom, but as a matter of 
faith in Christ, and in obedience to the example 
given by Him ” ; the sacramental service is not 
considered complete until this rite is performed* : 
(ih. 151). i 

(9) River Brethren. — Both the Brethren in Christ 
and the United Zion’s Children — two sub-sects of 
this denomination, which is ultimately derived 
from the Mennonites—observe this rite, although 
the United Zion’s Children differ from the Brethren 
in Christ in that among the former the sai^e person i 
both washes and dries the feet, while among the i 
Brethren in Christ one person washes and another 
dries 173). 

(10) Miscellamom American sects. — The Christian 
Union occasionally, though rarely, practise feet- 
wasliing [ih. 189), out it is a distinctive tenet of the 
Church of the Living God, or Christian Workers 
for Friendship (to be distinguished from its off- 
shoot, the Apostolic Church, which is also called 
Church of the Living God) [ih. 208), and in the 
Negro Church of God and Saints of Christ the 
ceremony is performed by an elder [ih. 202). One 
of the reasons for the formation of the Afem Con- 
gregational Methodist Church in 1881 was its wish 
to grant to those who desired it permission to 
observe the rite of feet- washing in connexion witii 
the administration of the Lord’s Sup^r [ih. 477). 
It is also permitted by the United Brethren in 
Christ, who hold that tne practice of feet-washing 
should be left to the judgment of each individual 
(ih. 646). -—Louis H. Gray.] 

It remains only to be observed that some of the 
purest and noblest souls in modern times who have 
lived for the welfare of their fellow-men have felt 
so attracted by this rite that they have desired to 
have it recognized as a sacrament (see A. B. Bruce, 
Life (f Wilham Denny, 1888, {>. 256). 

8. Feet-washing in connexion with marriage. 
— lu many countries, both in ancient times and at 
the present day, bathing of the whole body, and, 
more particularly, washing of the feet, have been 
reckoned essential features to the proper celebra- 
tion of marriage. Thus Roman brides had their 
feet washed by the pronuhm when theyapproacbed 
their husbands on the wedding day (Festus Pom- 
peius, ii. 6 ; Macrob. Sat. iii. ; cf. Matt. Brouerius, 
de Bop. Veter, ac Recent. Adorationihus, 1713, coL 
978). In many parts of rural England and Scotland, 
relics of this custom still survive. On the evening 


before the marriage takes place, a few of the bride- 
groom’s friends assemble at his house, when a large 
tub nearly filled with water is brought forward. 
The bridegroom is stripped of shoes and atoc^kings, 
and his feet and legs are plunged into tlie water. 
While one friend with a beKom rubs his feet vigor- 
ously, another besmears them with shoe- blacking 
or soot, while a third practises some other vagary 
(cf. the practice of the ancient Greeks in daubing 
their naxed bodies witli clay and dirt in the Dioii- 
ysiac ^Mysteries ; see G. L. Gomme, Folklore Relim 
of Early Village Life, 1883, p. 219; Gregor, Foik^ 
lore of JSf.E. Scotland, 1881, p. 89 ; and de (xuber- 
natis, Storm comparata degh usi nuzmli in liaiia, 
Milan, 1869, p. 121). In !9o3 a case occurred where 
the bridegroom was a son of the Provost of liuntly. 
His feet were thus washed by his friends, and the 
bride wmuld have been similarly treated had not 
her health prevented it (W, C. Hazlitt, A'atmnal 
Faiths and Popular Customs, 1905, Ii. 454). It 
was sometimes customary for the ring to be dropped 
into the water during the washing of the feet of 
the bride ; whoever recovered it first was deemed 
to have the best chance of being the next to be 
married (John Grant, The Fenny Wedding, Edin. 
1836). 

In the warm Orient, the practice enters largely 
into the ceremony of the marriage day. In mmm 
parts of Java the bride, as a sign of her subjection, 
Kneels and washes the feet of the bridegroom as he 
enters the house ; and in other places, Jor the same 
reason, he treads on a raw egg, and she his 
foot. Among the peoples inhabiting the Teng'gar 
Mountains in Java, tne bride washes the feet of 
the bridegroom, while she is still actually iKsndiiig 
in lowly reverence before the priest during the 
marriage service (E. J. Wood, the Wetkiing Day 
in all Ages and Countries, L [1869] 156, 157).' As it 
is by means of the hands and feet that hMis (evil 
spirits) enter the body, it is held necessary in India 
for feet-washing to form part of the marriage cere- 
mony (Crooke, Popular Relig, and Folklore of N. 
Indm, 1896, i. 241). Thus, at a Santa! wedding, 
women come forth and wash the feet of the ^ests 
who arrive with the bridegroom at the village 
(E. T. Dalton, Descr. Ethnoi, of Bengal, Calcutta, 
1872, p. 216). So among the MumI, at certain 
times m the marriage service, the two fathers wash 
the feet of the bride and the bridegroom reK|>ectiveIy 
[ib. 234). If this washing were omitted, some 
foreign and presumably <mngerou8 spirit might 
slip into the company, just as (according to the 
favourite example of the result of neglect of this 
rule) Jiditi’s failure to do this allowed India to 
form the Maruts out of her embryo (Crooke, 1. 242). 
Amongst the Marfithfis in India, feet-wmhing is 
repeatedly observed in connexion with a marriage, 
when the bridegroom’s father sends a relative 
along with the pn^t to the girl’s father to propose 
the match, they are welcomed, and water m given 
them to wash tneir hands and feet. On the mar- 
riage day a married woman of the bride’s house 
pours a dish full of water mix»i with lime and 
turmeric on the bridegroom’s feet as he enters the 
bride’s home. As soon aa the pair are husband 
and wife, the bride’s father and mother sit on two 
low stools in front of the bridegroom face to face, 
and the father washes the feet of the hasimnd, 
while the mother pours water on them (Eikm* 
graphic Append, to the Census of India, 1901, p. 
96f.). Similarly among the Defiiasth Bri-hmans, 
on the marriage eve the women of the girl’s house, 
especially the girl’s mother, wash the boy’s mother’s 
feet, and mark her brow with vermilion. On the 
morning of the marriage the bridegroom dismounts 
at the door of the bride, and his feet are washed 
by one of the women servants of the house. On 
the marriage-feast day all wash their hands and 
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feet at a place prepared for the purpose. The maid 
who stands at the door with an earthen pot full of 
water empties it at the feet of the pair, who enter 
the house, followed by friends and relatives. At a 
later stage the girl again washes her hands and 
feet, and takes her seat as before, to the right of 
her husband. At night the girl washes her hus- 
band’s feet in warm water, with the aid of her 
elder sister or some friend, and on his feet paints 
vermilion and turmeric shoes {ih. pp. 115, 117, 
119). A feature of the Bengal Brahman wedding 
ceremony is the Jamdta-harany or the bridegroom’s 
welcome by the bride’s father. The latter offers 
his prospective son-in-law water for washing his 
feet ipadya-arghya)., which the bridegroom touches 
in token of acceptance [ih. p. 190). On the Mala- 
bar coast early in the 19th cent, the bridegroom’s 
feet were washed with milk by a young relative 
who also put a silver ring upon*his toe (Wood, op, 
cii, ii. 141). The Indian theory of the duty of the 
wife to wash her husband’s feet has even been 
exalted into a means of salvation for the woman. 
Just as it is taught in the Tantras that * the water 
of a guru^s (religious teacher’s) feet purifies from I 
^1 sin ’ (Morrison, Ne>w Ideas in India^ 1907), so ' 
in the S^nda Furdna (iv. 35) it is laid down: 

‘ Let a wife who wishes to perform sacred oblations 
wash the feet of her lord, and drink the water ; for 
a husband is to a wife greater than Siva or Visnu. 
The iuisband is her god, her priest, her religion ; 
wherefore, abandoning everything else, she ought 
chiefly to worship her husband.’ Even amongst' 
the ancient Foies, the bride on being led to church 
was made to walk three times round a fire, then to 
sit down and wash her husband’s feet (Wood, i. 219). 
In Eabb. literature it is made abundantly plain 
that feet- washing was a service which a wife was 
expected to render to her husband (Jems. Ket v. 
30a). According to K. Huna, it was one of the 
personal attentions to which a Jewish husband was 
entitled, however many maids the wife may have 
had. A similar duty is laid down in the Bab. 
Talmud (Ket, 61a), where washing the husband’s 
feet is part of a wife’s necessary service to her lord 
(cf. Maimonides, * Fac?,’ Ishut, xxi. 3 ; JEy, 357). 


te»aATOm---For the Jewish ceremonial washing of the feet : 
Surenhusitis, MUchna^ Amsterdam, 1698-1703, vol. v., and 
Schurer, Leipzig, 1898-1901 [JBTJP, Eng. tr. of 2nd ed., 

Edin. 1885-903, Index, s.v. ‘ Waschungen.’ The most important 
references for the baptismal feet-washing are the Missale 
Gothicum ; Martfene, de Ant, EccUs. Mitibus, Antwerp, 1738 ; 
Smith's DC A . art. ‘ Baptism ' ; Bingham, Orig, Eccles., London, 
1708-22 ; Hefele, EisL qf th$ Christian Councils (Eng. tr.2), 
Minbtiigh, 1872. 

For the monastic and imperial feet-washii^ the chief authori- 
ties are: i for the Western (Boman) Ohurch— (1) Rome: 
Mabillon and Germain, Mus, Ital, Paris, 1687-89; the Mis- 
sais MmnwumK Venice 1491, 1674: Tnker-MaUeson, Band- 
Imk to Chfistkm and Ecdesiastieal Ronu, London, 1897, 1900. 
--<2) : Magistretti, Beroldvs sive Ecd. Amibros. Medio- 

lan, Kal&r^arium ot ordinest Milan, 1894; and Muratori, 
AfOig. ItaL Medii AeH, Milan, 1738-42.— (3) Gaul: the fullest 
account of the variations in the rite is given by Martene, op, cU. * 


cf. also Amalarius, de OMdo Ecolesimtico, in PL cv. 1011, 
^4) Spidn : the Office is m Idber ordinum (ed. F6rotin), oi 
Ximenes* Misscde Mixtum, in PL Ixxxv. Much information is 
riven in Isidorus Hispalensis (ed. Arevalo), S. Isid(yri R%sp<u. 
Episc, Opera Omniat 7 vols., Rome, 1797-1803, reprinted in 
PL Ixxxi.-lxxxiv., esp. Ixxxiii. 764. The Spanish royal Maundy 
is described in Ficart, Girimonies et eoutumes relig. de tons 
tm pmpUs du monde^ Amsterdam, 1723-37 ffing. tr., London, 
1733-37), and more recently in Hone, Every-Day BoofCy London, 
1838-41.— <6) Portugal : the facts relating to the rite have been 
furnished by the Rev. B. M. Lithgow, of Lisbon, from informa- 
tion obtained by him from the Court Chaplain under the last 
r^rime.— (6) Bavaria : information obtrined from Dr. von Laub- 
nmnn. Chief Librarian of the Royal Library at Mumoh.-K7) 
Aof tria : the scene in the Royal Mace is as witnessed by the 
writer in 1896.— (8) England : for pre-Norman use, see pseudo- 
Alcttin, de DMnis OJais, in PL ci. 1203; ^ 

of JmUges (ed. H. A. Wilson [Henry Bradshaw Soc.], 1896) ; the 
Lmfrio Missal {ed, F. E. Warren, 1883) ; and, for la^r use. see 
the other Missals, Services, and Uses of the Early English 
Ohurch. D. Rock, Chutehofmr Fathers, London, 1905, gives a 
highly coloured picture of the rite as celebrated m the A^lo- 
S«on Ohurch.--<9) Scotland: J. de Fordun, ChronwaQentM 
Edi^taxh, 1871-72, lib. v,-<10) Ireland: MusaXe 


Vetus Bibernicum (ed. F. E. Warren, Oxford, 1879).— (11) 
Palestine : Mantell, in PEFSt, 1882. 

^ ii. For the rite as observed in the Eastern Churches, the prin- 
cipal authorities are : (1) for the Greek Orthodox Church, Goar, 
EYXOAOriON2, Venice, 1730; and Dmitrijewski, Eucho’ 
logia, 1901. The fullest account of the. jhipent Byzantine 
service is given in Codinus, de Officii^ MUgnee Bcclesice (ed. 
Bekker), Bonn, 1839, and in PG clvii. The Greek Palestinian 
ceremony is very amply described by Mantell, loc. at.— (2) The 
Armenian service is given most fully in Conybeare, Mtuale 
Armen., Oxford, 1905. — (3) For the Coptic rite, see Tula, 
EvxoXdytov; and for the present Coptic use, with an 
account of the feet-washing tanks, see esp. A. J. Butler, 
Ancient Coptic Churches of Egypt, Oxford, 1884, and F. E. 
Brightman, Liturgies, Eastern and Western, Oxford, 1896— a 
perfect mine of information (only vol. i., ‘ Eastern Liturgies,* is 
yet published). 

For feet-washing in Protestant Churches the articles in 
PRE^, McCliutock-Strong’s Cyclop., 1881, Schaff-Herzog’s 
Eneycl. of Religious Knowledge (art. ‘ Bunkers ’), and H. K, 
Carroll, The Religious Forces of the United States, N.Y., 1893, 
are of importance. ^ . ■ 

For feet-washing in connexion with Indian marriage customs, 
the most numerous references are perhaps to be found in the 
Ethnographic Appendix to the Census of India, 1901, and E. 
Thurston, Castes jand Tribes of S. India, Madras, 1909. 

G. A. Frank Knight. 

FEINN CYCLE. — i. This is the third of the 
three great Celtic inythol<^ical cycles. (For the 
other two, see artt. Celts, V. i, and CtrcHULAiNN 
Cycle.) The story of Fionn and the Feinn is in- 
delibly graven in Gaelic thought. Poems, tales, 
romances, proverbs, and history all abound in 
allusions to the wonderful, if somewhat mythical, 
heroes. Their names, qualities, and exploits have 
been as familiar to the generations of Gaelic- 
speaking Celts as the Biblical names and narra- 
tives to the Jews. Fionn, son of Cumhail, son of 
Trenmor, was the ideal chief of the band, full of 
mighty deeds and highest virtues. With him were 
associated Oisin, his son (Maepherson’s Ossian), re- 
nowned in later ages as the so-called Homer of 
the Celtic people ; Oscar, son of Oisin, handsome 
and kind-hearted, one of the bravest of the Feinn ; 
Diarmad O’Duibhne, with the ball-sHrc., or beauty- 
spot, which, induced every woman who heheld him 
to fall in love with him ; Caoilte MacKonan, nephew 
of Fionn, the swiftest of them all ; Ferg^us Finne- 
bheoil, Oisin’s brother, on account of his wisdom 
and eloquence famous as poet, diplomatist, and 
ambassador ; Goll MacMorna, blind of an eye, once 
the enemy of Fionn, whose father he killed, but 
afterwards his follower ; and Conan Maol, the 
comic character and Thersites of the party. 

These were the outstanding figures among the 
braves who were banded together for the defence 
of their country, and who warred and hunted on a 
scale that has raised them to such pre-eminence 
that they are sometimes confused with the gods of 
the Gaelic Olympus. 

2. The theatre of their operations was Leinster 
and Munster in Ireland: That country is therefore 
regarded by most authorities as the original home 
of the Feinn or Ossianic romance, which in time 
extended itself to the west of Scotland, the Hebri- 
des, and the Isle of Man. The greater number of 
the incidents are represented as having taken place 
during the reign of Cormac MacArt, MacConn of 
the hundred battles, and that of his son Cairbre 
of the Liffey. The former reigned from A.D. 227 to 
268 {Annals of the Four Masters), but it was during 
the reign of the latter in the year A.D. 284 that the 
battle of Gahhra was fought, which for ever put an 
end to the Feinn power. That power, said to have 
been due mainly to the knowledge of Fionn, the 
swiftness of Caoilte, and the comhativeness of 
Conan, had become so unbearable to the Irish, 
through the strictness with which the Feim 
guarded their privileges, that the High-King de- 
termined at length to try conclusions with it, and 
succeeded, though Oscar and he perished m fight- 
ing each other. Fionn was not present in this 
battle, either having met his death shortly before, 
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or, as later and less authentic accounts would have 
us believe, being absent in Borne. 

There are no contemporary records now extant of the Feinn 
any more than there are of Abraham, of Moses, or of Homer. 
The earliest references to Fionn (originally Finn) occw m a 
poem of GiUa Oaemhain [d. 1072], and in the Annals of Tigher- 
nach [d. 1088]. Both of these allude to the manner and date of 
the hero’s death, and may have derived their infonnation from 
a poem of Cinaeth O’Hartagain, who died in a.d. 986. Trans- 
lated, this poet’s remark runs thus: ‘By the Fiann of Luagne 
was the death of Finn at Ath Brea upon the Boyne ’ (Book of 
Leinster, fol. Sib). As it was the bards and professional story- 
tellers who in those early days handed down by oral tradition 
the memory of great men and great incidents, it is possible that 
no tales of the heroes were written, except perhaps in ogham, 
till the 7th century. The oldest existing MSS in which we 
have mention of Fionn and the Feuin are the Leabkar na 
NUidhre, compiled from earlier documents towards the dose 
of the 11th cent., and the Booh of Leinster, similarly produced 
about fifty years later. In the former there is a poem ascribed 
to Fionn ; a remark of his wife’s contmning Gaelic words so old 
that they required to be glossed in the 11th cent. ; an account 
of the cause of the battle in which his father was killed ; and 
the stoiw of Mongan, an Ulster king of the 7th cent., who was 
regarded as Fionn come to life again. In the later MS the 
references are more numerous. Besides poems ascribed to the 
Feinn chief, to Oisin, Caoilte, and others, there are passages 
from the lost IHnnsenchus, a topographical tract regarding 
Konn ; an account of a battle in which he fought ; his genealogy 
as well as that of his famous officer Diarmad O’Buibhne ; be- 
sides a list of no fewer than 187 historical tales. There are other 
Finns besides j^onn mentioned in the Book of Leinster, but, if 
the list of tales was really drawn up in the 7th or be^nning 
of the 8th cent., as Hyde thinks d’Arbois de Jubainville has 
proved (Literary Bistory of Ireland, p. 382), then it is evident 
that Fionn and his heroes were subjects of historical story- 
telling as early as that period. And in what Whitley Stokes 
believes to be the oldest portion of the Glossary of Cormac, 
king-bishop of Cashel (a.p. 837-903), there are two further very 
definite allusions to the wonderful head of the Feinn, who is 
therein also mentioned by name. 

These earliest written hints and impressions 
represent Fionn as a real historical personage. 
The story of his life which they unfold is certainly 
meagre, but it is perfectly intelligible. 

3 . Of the various versions of his birth, that in 
the Leabhar na KXIidhre is mobahly the most 
substantial. According to it, Tadg, chief Druid 
of King Conn, had a beautiful daughter, called 
Muirne. Cumhail, son of Trenmor, at that time 
leader of the Feinn, wished to wed this young lady. 
On coming to know this, her father stoutly op- 
posed their alliance, because he knew by his 
Druidical foresight that, if Cumhail married her, 
he himself would lose his ancestral seat at Almhain 
(present Allen) in Leinster. But the great militair 
champion was not thus to be balked. So he took 
the beautiful Muime and married her against her 
father’s wishes. The result was that the old man 
appealed to the king for redress, and the royal 
forces were despatched to deal with the arbitrary 
hero. This army encountered Cumhail and his Feinn 
at Cnucha, where a deadly struggle took place, 
during which Cumhail was slain by AedhMacMoma, 
who, because he lost an ^e in this battle, was 
ever afterwards known as GoU, that is, ‘ the blind,’ 
MacMorna. Hearing of the fate of her husband, 
Muirne fled to his sister and gave birth to a son, 
who was at first called Demni, but subsequently 
Finn, on account, it is said, of his white head 
{Finn means ‘ fair ’ ; Fiann, gen. Feinm, * band’ or 
‘ troop,’ pi. FiaTtna, Hroops’ or ‘soldiers’ \Trans- 
actions of the Gaelic Soc, of Inverness, 1886 and 
1898]). When the boy grew up he demanded ^ric 
from his grandfather Tadg for the death of his 
father, and thus came into possession of Almhain, 
as his grandparent had anticipated. He also made 
peace with Goll, whom he enlisted as one of his 
hand of warriors, and who usually figures in the 
stories as a kind of Ajax. Like his father 
Cumhail, Fionu got the command of the Feinn 
and acquired a great reputation as a poet. In 
fact, in the oldest setting of the so-called Ossianic 
tales, the poets of the Feinn were Fergus and 
he, not Oisin. It was only in later and compara- 
tively recent times, as E. Windisch has shown 1 


that the latter ousted his father from the pre- 
eminence in this respect [MCel v. 70 fi*.). Fionn 
learned the art of poetry from Finn Eges or 
Finn4ces, a bard who lived on the banks of the 
Boyne (for poem attributed to him at this period, 
see Kuno Meyer’s Four Songs of Smiijmr and 
Winter, London, 1903). In a tract written upon a 
fragment of the 9th cent. Psalter of Cashel, and 

E reserved in a 15th cent. MS in the Bodleian 
ribrary, Oxford, it is related how he was sent to 
this old man to complete his education. There 
had been a prophecy that, if one of the name of 
Finn ate a salmon caught in Fiacc’s pool, he would 
no longer be ignorant of anything he might wish 
to know. The aged poet for seven years fished for 
the coveted prize, but in vain, till his youthful 
upil arrived. When the salmon was landed, the 
elighted Finn4ces sent the lad to cook it, at the 
same time giving him injunctions that he was on 
no account to taste it. As destiny would have it, 
Fionn, while turning the fish, burnt Ms thumb and 
thrust it into his mouth to ease the pain. There- 
upon he was immediately endowed with the Mft of 
knowledge, and every time he sucked Ms thumb 
he saw into the future. On reporting this wonder- 
ful experience to his master, the poet asked him 
his name. ‘ Demni,’ said the youth. * No,’ replied 
the disappointed Finn4ces, ‘your name is binn, 
and it is you who were destinea to eat of the salmon 
of knowledge. You are the real Finn.’ (For trans- 
lation of tract, see vol. iv. of the Tramactiom of 
the Ossianic Society , ) 

The story of Ordag mhor an eolais ( * the great 
thumb of knowledge ’) is difierently told in a vellum 
MS in Trinity College, Dublin. There the injured 
member is represented as having been not burnt, 
but squeezed by a door which opened in a hill to 
admit a strange woman, apparently of the fairy 
order, whom Fiona’s curiosity led him to follow. 

4 , Though mythic elements have entered largely 
into these stories, there are three other outstanding 
events of the hero’s career which have an air of 
historicity. They are mentioned and taken for 

f ranted as real from earliest times. These were 
ionn’s marriage with Griinne, King Cormae’s 
daughter ; her elopement with Diarmad O’Duibhne ; 
and Fionn’s subsequent revenge on this offending 
officer. It is in the ‘Pursuit of Diarmad and 
Grdinne,’ one of the most persistent of the Feinn 
sagas, that the fullest account of these events is 
given (translated by O’Grady, Trans, Oss, Soc, 
vol. iii. ). At a feast in honour of Fionn’s betrothal 
at Tara, Grdinne drugged the wine, sending the 
guests asleep till she got an opportunity to put 
Diarmad, of whom she made an exception, under 
geasa (bonds which no hero could refuse to redeem) 
to flee with her. After the banquet, Diarmad, 
who was most unwilling to injure his chief, con- 
sulted his comrades as to what he shoxild do. He 
even asked Fionn, concealing the lady’s name, and 
they all answered that no hero could break a geos 
put upon him by a woman. That night the pair 
elopea, and, when the jilted chief discovered tneir 
flight, his wrath knew no bounds. A pursuit was 
organized, and they were followed all over Ireland, 
Though at length overtaken, they were permitted 
to return in peace ; for the Feinn would not allow 
Fionn to punish their popular comrade. But Fionn 
never really forgave Diarmad, and soon after, with 
sinister intention, he invited Mm to the chase of 
the wild boar on Ben Gulban. This animal Diar- 
mad killed without getting any hurt. Then it ■was 
that Fionn ordered him to measure the animal’s 
length against the bristles. While Diarmad was 
doing this, one of the bristles pierced Ms heel 
— Ms only vulnerable part — and he died of the 
poisoned wound. Even then his chief might have 
saved him by administering the antidote of which 
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he held the secret, hut he did not. And so to p* 
all posterity there is this smirch — the only one “ 
recorded — on the character of the truest, wisest, 
and kindest of the Feinn, one who, if he could 
help it, would never let any one be in poverty or ® 
trouble. He himself met his death, it is said, ^ 
at the hands of a fisherman, probably a Fian of 
Luagne who sought the notoriety to be obtained ® 
from slaying so famous a warrior. The event was ^ 
followed by the fateful battle of Gabhra, and from ® 
this time the curtain falls on the career of the ® 
Feinn as an organized body, who henceforth enter ^ 
the region of myth and fable. ® 

5. For one reason or another these heroes pre- ^ 
sented ideals of existence that appealed most pro- 
foundly to the Gaelic-speaking race, and continued ^ 
to appeal, in spite of all change, down to the ^ 
period when science began definitely to cast men’s 
thoughts into other moulds. After the Feinn J 
dihdchj the story of their exploits passed into oral | 
tradition. The common people, the bards, the pro- ; 
f essional story-tellers, the annalists, and the church- ; 
men were all more or less familiar with the details, 
and interpreted, rehearsed, and amplified them, \ 
each class in its own *way— with the result that in • 
course of time a great variety of versions^ arose ^ 
and entirely new elements entered into the history. | 
First of all, the Feinn begp to be associated ! 
with the supernatural and with personages and 
incidents belonging to the popular Celtic mytho- 
logy. As ‘distance lends enchantment to the 
view,’ so the old heroes were gradually elevated 
and idealized in the popular imagination. Quali- 
ties that originally belonged to the gods were 
ascribed to them, and they figured in scenes and 
incidents similar to those rehearsed in the earlier 
mythical stories. In fact, the opponents of Fionn 
and his men were no longer the men of Connaught 
and Ulster, but underworld deities, and the strife 
between the two seems like a variant of that be- 
tween the Tuatha Hanann and the Fomorians. 
Sometimes the former are represented as helping 
Fionn against his powerful foes. That this deify- 
ing process had been carried far before the 11th 
cent, is evident from the story of the Mongan who, 
the annalists averred, was a reincarnation of the 
famous head of the Feinn, and son of the god 
Manannan MacLir. 

By and by the Norsemen began to appear and 
settie in Ireland, and then another new^ element 
entered into the warp and woof of the Feinn saga. 
Fionn in this later rdle is neither the tribal Leinster 
chief fighting against the northern clans, nor is he 
the demigod in conflict with underground deities ; 
he is the leader of all Gaeldom warring agamst 
oversea invaders from Lochlann. According to 
some of the sagas, he was born m Lochlann, and, 
after his voyage to the giant’s land, was put ashore 
iu Ireland, which he then trod for the first time. 
According to others, he walked from Lochlann to 
Erinn on a road. 

The introduction of the Norse element, like that 
of the supernatural, has rendered the story of the 
Feinn exceedingly complicated and contradictory, j 
so that the authorities find it hard to reconcile the 
various versions with the known facts of history. 
Commenting on the matter from this point of view, 

Henderson iC&K i. 366) says : ^ ^ 

‘Th« only reiisonaMe explanataon is that !^chlann meant 
"HJarm settlements in Ireland. That fits all versions, and makes 
stripped of the mytholow. which le 
mrtly Scandinavian in character, the framework thus far 
le hStorical, The military leader, Oumal, sets up for hnnself 
in Scotland.* The Norsemen and the Irishmen tempt him to 
Ireland, where he is slain on the Irish king s torntory. His 
kbSn k Iwtad, on one or other of the territories m quesUon. 
urhe seeks veng^nce, 

taki^ a ship, escapes abroad, comes hack to the pl^e 
wSr» his father set up for himself, tells tales to Sfieflv 

and then follow his father's example, 
in Ireland with Norsemen and Irishmen, turn about, till his 


power is broken and his men are scattered. Then he becomes 
mythical, and is Ifice Arthur and other worthies who have dis- 
appeared from the world.' 


But such a view is surely inconsistent with the 
earliest impressions of Fionn’s origin and history 
as given in the Leahhar na h’Uidhre and elsewhere. 

J. ilhys’s conjecture {Origin and Growth^ p. 355) 
seems to offer a more likely solution when he says 
that Lochlanny like the Welsh Llychlyny before it 
came to mean the home of the Norsemen, denoted 
a mysterious country in the lochs and seas. The 
Lochlanners might, in that case, be originally the 
submarine mythical people or underworld deities 
corresponding to the Fomorians, with whom the 
Feinn were represented as fighting when they 
began to be confused with the personages of the 
mythological cycle. 

A third remarkable element in the saga is the 
religious or ecclesiastic. It is introduced in the 
following peculiar way. After the overthrow of 
the Feinn, Oisin and Caoilte agreed to separate. 
The former went, as tradition says, to Tir-nan-Og, 

I ‘ the land of the ever young ’ ; the latter^ passed 
over Magh Breagh, southwards, and ultimately 
joined St. Patiick. When 150 years had passed 
away, Oisin returned on a white steed to seek his 
old friend and comrade Caoilte. From this horse 
he was cautioned not to dismount lest he should 
lose his immortal youth. On the way he found 
everything changed. Among other things, instead 
of tne old temples of the gods he observed Chris- 
tian churches, and the Feinn, alas ! were now but a 
memory. One day, unfortunately, as he attempted 
to assist some men in raising a stone, he slipped 
from his magic steed, and as soon as he touched 
the earth he became a blind and withered old man. 
His horse rushed off to Tir-nan-Og, after which 
Oisin was brought to St. Patrick and Caoilte, with 
whom he lived the rest of his days. Both were 
the saint’s constant companions in his missionary 
journeys through Ireland, and were useful in gijHig 
him the history, legends, and topography of all 
the places they visited, and many besides. These 
were written down by Brogan, St. Patrick’s scribe, 
for the benefit of posterity. Oisin loved to recount 
the exploits of the Feinn and to debate with the 
apostle of Ireland regarding the new religion, a,gam8t 
•which he -was prejudiced in favour of the ethics of 
his younger days. Between the saint and the aged 
pagan there occurred various heated and passionate 
disagreements, the settlement of which is the sub- 
iect of ‘Oschin’s Prayer’ [Scottish Review, ■nii. 
[1886] 350 ff.)' The conversations are given in the 
; form of dialogues betiveen the two, the one repre- 
! seuting paganism, the other Christianity. Doubt- 
' less they were the work of monks or ecclesiastical 
’ scribes in the 12th cent, or earlier, and they apear 
, in their pristine form in ‘The Colloqny of the 
Ancients,^ which is the longest of all 
saga. It is preserved in MSS dating from the loth 
’ cent., hut chiefly in the Book of Lisn^e (tr. m 
O’Grady’s Silva Gadelica ; Whitley Stokes, Insche 

* A fourth element that entered largely into the 
; popular tales and ballads of later tmes was the 

* wizardry of the Middle Ages. In these, ^ts, 

■ dwarfs, enchanted castles, dragons, palfreys, 

’ witches, and magicians figure. When J"®'® 
t introduced it is impossible to say. though JamM 
s Macpherson fancied ,tli®y 

® Feinn saga in the 15th century. There is evMence 
I that, even earHer than this, Fionn and his heroes 
0 were represented as giants ; and 
a such as Hector Boece, Bishop Leslie, and Gavin 
Douglas refer to them as such. 

S in the Book of the Dean of lesmore in the 16th cent , 
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the poems of Stone, Macpherson, Smith, Clark, Maccallum, and 
others in the 18th and 19th cents. ; and much more impressively 
in the various collections such as J. F. Campbell’s Popular Tales 
0 fthe West Highlands, 1862, andhis Leabkarna Feinm, 1872. The 
latter alone contains 54,000 lines of Gaelic verse, and Cameron's 
Rdiquim Celticm 10,000. (For a detailed account of all the other 
Scottish collections see Stern’s r6suin6 in Transactions of th^ 
Gaelic Society of Inverness, vol. xxii. pp. 288-292.) In Ireland 
the same development has been continuously taking place, as 
^tnessed by such representative works as Stokes’ Irische Texte ; 
O’Grady’s Silva Gadelica; Proo. Ossianic Society; ll^de’s 
Sgialuidhe Gaedhealach; and Larminie's and Curtin’s Tales. 
So numerous indeed are the Ossianic poems and stories that 
O’Ourry estimated that, if printed at length in the same form as 
the text of O’Dono van’s edition of The Four Masters, they would 
fill as many as 3000 pages of such volumes. That computation 
he made before the publication of Campbell’s Leahhar na Feinne. 
Apart from the tales, it is believed that the poetry alone in 
Scotland and Ireland combined amounts to a number some- 
where between 80,000 and 100,000 lines, all belonging to the 
Feinn cycle. And this brings us now to the crux of the whole 
subject. 

6. Who were the Feinn? It is a question of the 
deepest interest, in view of the varied opinions 
that have been expressed, {a) Irish authors have 
always regarded them as an actual martial caste 
or militia maintained during several reigns by the 
kings of Erin for national defence. Tighernach, 
Keating, the Four Masters, Eugene O’ Curry, and 
Douglas Hyde are representative of the common 
native opinion which has prevailed from early times. 
Keating, writing about A.l>. 1630, gives the tradi- 
tional account as he gleaned it from ancient books 
now lost ; and Eugene O’Curry, bolding the same 
view last century, wrote the following as his own 
conviction in the matter : 

‘I may take occasion to assure you that it is quit© a mistake 
to suppose Finn Mac Oumhail to have been a merely imaginary or 
mythical character. Much that has been narrated of his exploits 
is, no doubt, apocryphal enough, but Finn himself is an undoubt- 
edly historical personage ; and that he existed about the time 
at which his appearance is recorded in the Annals is as certain 
as that Julius Caesar lived and ruled at the time stated on the 
authority of the Boman historians* (O'Ouxry, MS Materials, 
Leot. xiv. p. 808). 

The band of Eeimi were divided into three, or 
more usually seven, regiments, and had officers 
over every nine, fifty, and a hundred men. Before 
a soldier conld be admitted he was subjected to 
rigid tests, some of them of the most extraordinary 
kind. His relatives had to renounce their right of 
irie in his case. He himself required to promise — ( 1 ) 
never to receive a portion with a wife, but to choose 
her for her good manners and virtues ; (2) never to 
offer violence to any woman ; (3) never to refuse 
charity to the weak and poor in the matter of any- 
thing he might jpossess ; (4) never to flee before nine 
champions. Along with these obligations went 
loyalty to the High-King and sworn fidelity to the 
commander - in - chief . More difficult accomplish- 
ments were the following : — He must have the gift 
of poetry, and be versed in the twelve books of 
the Muse according to the rules of the chief bard. 
With only a hazel stick of a forearm’s length and 
a shield, and standing in a hole up to his belt in 
the earth, he had to defend himself against a simul- 
taneous attack by nine warriors armed with spears, 
and separated from him only by a distance of nine 
field rigs. If he were hurt, he was not received as 
one of the Feinn. Not a man was taken until, 
with his hair braided and a start of only a tree’s 
breadth, he was pursued by a war- troop through 
Ireland’s woods, and succeeded in eluding them 
without letting his hair fall If even the weapon 
in his hand trembled, or a withered twig broke 
under him, he could not be accepted The candi- 
date had further to leap over a branch the height 
of his forehead, and bend under another no higher 
than his knee ; to hold a spear horizontally with 
steady arm ; and, without slackening his pace while 
running, to pull out a thorn from his foot with his 
nail (15th cent. Vellum in British Museum, marked 
*%erton, 1782’). 

The duties and privileges of the Feinn were 
equally well defined. In time of peace they acted 


as the custodians of the public security, maintain- 
ing the right of the ruler and guarding the coasts 
against strangers. In winter from Samhain to 
Beltane (1st Nov. to 1st May) they were quartered 
on the people and under shelter. In summer they 
lived in the open air, hunting and fishing, and eat- 
ing hut one meal a day, always in the evening. 
Their bed consisted of branches, moss, and rushes. 
Even to this day the peasantry of Ireland profess 
to find the traces of their fires {fualachtan na 
hKFiann) in deep layers of the ground (Stokes, 
Booh of Lismore, p. xl ; O’Grady, Silva Gadelica^ 
pp. 92, 258 ; O’Mahony’s tr. of Keating’s History, 
pp. 345-350 ; and O’Curry, Manners and Custonis 
of the Ancient Irish, pp. 2, 379). 

(6) W. F. Skene and D. MacKitchie believed that 
the Feinn were a race distinct from the Gaels 
and probably allied to, or even identical mth, the 
Piets. The latter writer -went further, suggesting 
the possibility of their being the fairies of Gaelic 
tradition. But the theory that the Piets were a 
non-Celtic race is not now accepted. Duncan 
Campbell put forward the vievr that Fionn figures 
as a Gaelic gueledig, the leader, like Arthur, of a 
militia modelled upon the Roman legions {Tram, 
of the Gaelic Society of Inverness, 1887). Zimmer 
thinks that he was really the Viking robber, 
Caittil Find, who commantied the Gall Gaidhil or 
apostate Irish in the 9th century. The names 
Oisin and Oscar are, in his opinion, the old Norse 
Asvin and Asgeirr. Kuno Meyer is equally- 
convinced that ail the names of the Feinn are 
Gaelic, not Norse, and, like Windisch, he holds 
that in all probability there were real historical 
characters round whose memory the tales and 
myths and folk-lore grew. 

(e) "While in the main the Irish and German 
scholars thus favour the view that primeval heroes 
corresponding to Fionn and the Eeinn actually 
existed, some recent British authorities, prominent 
among whom have been Alfred Nutt, John Rhys, 
and Alexander MacBain, are disposed to uphold 
the opposite opinion, and look upon the Feinn as 
simply the gods of Celtic mythology humanized, 
or regarded as men. This way of construing the 
history may be gathered from the words of 
MacBain : 

‘Finn is evidently the incarnation of the chief deity of the 
Gaels— the Jupiter spoken of by Caesar and the Dagda of Irish 
myth. His qualities are king-like and majestic, not sun-like as 
those of Ouchulain. He is sxirrounded by a band of heroes that 
make a terrestrial Olympus, composed of counterparts to the 
chief deities. There is the fiery Oscar (ud-scar, utter-cutter?), a 
sort of war-god ; Ossian, the poet and warrior corresponding to 
Hercules Ogmius ; Diarmat, of the shining face, a reflexion of 
the sun-god ; Caelte, the swift runner ; and so on. . . . The 
stories are racial and general, and can be tied down to neither 
time nor place’ (Celtic Mythology, p. 108 f.). 

But this theo^ does not readily square with the 
facts. In a review of history we find that it is not 
so much the gods who are degraded as it is the 
heroes who are exalted. Popular idols, who in 
their own day were human enough, in course of 
time were clad with divinity. By a cunous working 
of the human imagination they are credited with 
attributes and deeds beyond the range of man’s 
experience. It is thus no doubt that, the tales of 
Fionn and the Feinn becoming mixed up in popular 
fancy with the earlier mythical accounts of gods and 
heroes, the incidents of the latter were transferred 
to the former, until the heroes were at length 
deified. Indeed, Windisch, impressed with the 
likelihood of some such transference, looked on 
the mythic incidents of the Feinn cycle as derived 
from the previous Cdchulainn cycle, which in turn 
drew upon Christian legend. 

7 , If then it be asked, as it is natural to ask, 
how far the Feinn are historical and how far 
mythological, the answer may very well be given 
in the words of D. Hyde, who hits off exactly the 
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impression one gets who is familiar with the varied 
literature of the Feinn, the actual mythology of 
to-day, and its history in the past. 

* While believing in the real objective existence of the Fenians 
as a body of Janissaries who actually lived, ruled, and hunted in 
Kin^ Comiac’s time, I think it equally certain that hundreds of 
stones, traits, and legends, far older and more primitive than 
any to which they themselves could have given rise, have 
clustered about them. There is probably as large a bulk of 
primitive mythology to be found in the Finn legend as in that 
of the Red Branch itself. The story of the Fenians was a kind 
of nucleus to which a vast amount of the flotsam and jetsam of 
a far older period attached itself, and has thus been preserved* 
(Notes to Lady Gregory’s Qoda and Fighting Men, p. 467). 

8. It was the publication of the so-called trans- 
lations of Ossian by James Macpherson in 1760- 
1768 that principally led to the re-discovery of* the 
great body of Feinn saga in modern times, as 
well as to the recrudescence of its production. The 
controversy that raged round the name of the 
Badenoch bard for ui)wards of a hundred years has 
now happily^ been laid to rest, Celtic scholarship 
having no difficulty in establishing the fact that, 
though Macpherson drew upon the names and 
legends of the past, the poems were his own (Mac- 
lean, Lit qftheMighlai^St(jclsi>Bgo-w, 1904, pp. 69-90). 
His initiative and genius, however, have been most 
powerful in inaugurating the new era of research 
into this whole cycle of poetry and romance — a 
research which has gone on unabated and indeed 
with growing ardour to this day, and which is 
proving so fertile in the publication of texts, trans- 
lations, and all kinds of literature bearing on the 
subject. The following are among the representa- 
tive books and papers which may be consulted 
with advantage : — 

LiTBRATmiB. — Windisch-Stokes, Iriscke Texte, Leipzig, 1880- 
1900 ; S. H. O’Grady, Silva dadelica, Loud. 1892; G. Keating, 
Bisiary of Ireland, tr. O’Mahony, N.Y. 1857 ; Annals of the 
Four Masters, tr. O'Donovan, Lond, 1848-1851; E. O’Curry, 
MS Materials, Dublin, 1861, and Manners and Customs of the 
Ancient Irish, 1873; James Macpherson, Ossian, Lond. 1760- 
1763, 1773; Whitley Stokes, Mmmnchus, do. 1892, and Booh 
of Lismore, Oxf. 1890 ; and Strays of Celtic Tradition, 

Argyleshire Series, Lond. 1889-91, esp. vols. ii., iii., and iv., con- 
taining Alfred Nutt’s Essay and J. Q, Campbell’s The Fians, 
1891 ; A. Nutt, Ossian and the Ossianic Literature, Lond. 1899 ; 
W. F. Skene, Celtic Scotland, vol. i., Edinb. 1876; J. F. 
Campbell, Po^ntlar Tales of the West Highlands, do. 1862, and 
Leabnar na Feinne, Lond. 1872 ; T. Maclauchlan, 2'he Book of 
the Dean of XAsmore, do. 1862 ; A. Cameron, Beliquice Celticce, 
Inverness, 1892-1894; Proe. of Ossian, Soc. ; Transac. of Gaelic 
Soc. of Inverness', O’Beirne Crowe, Kilkenny Arch. Journal ; 
MCd, 1870-1906 ; ADA ; H. d’Arbois de Jubainville, La Litera- 
ture andenne de VIrlande et I’Ossian de Macpherson, Paris, 
1883 ; Ludwig C. Stem, Die Ossian. Heldeoilieder, tr. by J. L. 
Robertson, 1898 ; J. Rhys, Lectures on the Origin and Growth 
cf Religion as iUwtrated by Celtic Heathendom (Hibbert Lec- 
tures, 1886), Lond. 1888 ; C. Brooke, Religues of Irish Poetry, 
1789 and 1816 ; Douglas Hyde, Sgialuidhe Gaedhealach, Lond, 
n-d., and his Literary History of Ireland, do. 1899; M. 
Maclean, Literature of the Celts, do, 1902 ; Lady Gregoiy, 
Gads and Fighting Men, 1904 ; C. Squire, Mythology of the 
British Island, Lond. 1905 ; P. W. Joyce, Old Celtic Romances^, 
do. 1894 ; J. Curtin, Eero Tales of Ireland, do. 1894 ; Kuno 
Meyer, Anecdota Oxoniensia, do. 1905 ; J. Rhys, Celtic Folk- 
lore, Oxf. 1901, vol. ii. ; papers in Archceol. Review, 1888-1889 ; 
Celtic Magarine, 1876-1888; Celtic Review, 1906-1912. 

Magnus Maclean. 


FEMALE PRINCIPLE.— That there is a re- 
lationship between femininity and religion is indi- 
cated by at least three classes of facts : the exist- 
ence of female deities, the use of phallic symbols 
in worship and ritual, and the supposed kinship be- 
tween love in religion and love of mates. How close 
the relationship is between these two aspects of life 
is a matter of much contention. The opinions range 
from that wJiich regards the connexion as accidental 
and superficial to the notion that religion is essenti- 
ally a refinement of and abstraction from a feeling 
for mates. Between these extremes are many shades 
of judgment which acknowledge that the two facts 
have more or less vital connexion. The determina- 
tion of the nature and extent of this relation is a 
question of psychological and sociological analysis. 
This can be made only in connexion with an obser- 


vation of some of the facts on which the concep- 
tions are based. 

I. Female deities. — Amongst many primitive 
peoples, and at the present time in a large number 
of less developed cults, goddesses occupy important 
places in the pantheon. In early Babylonia there 
were as many goddesses as gods; for each male 
deity, we may assume, had his female companion. 
There was at least one goddess as patron of each of 
the cities, sharing with her lord the devotion of its 
worshippers. Instances are Nana, patroness of 
Uruk; ‘ good lady ' Ban, ‘mother’ of Lagash; Nin- 
lil of Nippur, ‘ mistress of the lower world ’ and 
‘ lady of the great mountain ’ ; and the ‘ glorious 
and sujpreme ’ Ninni of Gishgalla, ‘ mistress of the 
world.^ These city-goddesses had a precarious and 
extremely varied history. Some of them sank out 
of sight as consorts of the gods whose majesty and 
power they could not equal. They became ‘ mere 
shadowy reflections of the gods, with hut little in- 
dependent power, and in some cases none at all ’ 
(Jastrow, Rd. of Bab. and Assyria, New York, 
1898, p. 104). This twilight extinction is especially 
true in early Babylonia, in Syria, and among other 
nations that entered upon a heroic programme of 
world-conquest. As if to complete the logic of this 
type of subjection, goddesses were changed into 
male deities. ‘ In various parts of the Semitic field 
we find deities originally female changing their sex 
and becoming gods’ (W. R. Smith, Eel. Sem.^, 
London, 1894, p. 52). Some of them were eclipsed 
by other more powerful and more beloved god- 
desses, as villages were fused into cities and cities 
into States. A marked instance of this subjection 
and absorption is found in the rise of Ishtar of 
later Babylonia and Assyria to the position of 
‘mother of the gods’ (and of goddesses as well), 
who sometimes absorbs the titles and qualities of 
all. In the event of an eclipse by a male consort 
or by a greater representative of her own sex, a 
goddess did not always forfeit her existence, but 
was deflected into the performance of some special 
function of lesser importance. 

An instance in point is Gula, ‘princely mistress’ of Minid. 
This solar deity, Minid, ‘ mighty one of the gods,’ remains even 
to the days of Nebuchadnezzar i. as ‘ king of heaven and earth,’ 
and in Assyria also is honoured with every conceivable epithet 
as god of war and the chase ; whilst Gula is only occasionally 
invoked by the rulers, and assumes a more modest rfile of healer 
of diseases. In like manner, Juno came to be ‘called by the 
Romans Juno Lucina, the special goddess of child-birth ’ (C. M. 
Galey, Classic Myths, Boston, 1904, p. 204). No less a goddess 
than the beloved Ishtar (Astarte of Phoenicia) often suffers the 
humiliation, when brought into competition with other deities, 
of serving as the patroness of sensuality. 

Another line of differentiation from the multi- 
tude of early municipal goddesses was the borrow- 
I ing or transportation of favourite deities by other 
I peoples, or the amalgamation of their qualities and 
names with those of native goddesses of the places 
into which they came. Nana of Erech was one of 
the first of the in^ortant goddesses of the early Sum- 
erian period of Babylonia. Her name appears in 
many forms and places during early Semitic times : 
Nanma, Nani, Nanya, Anitis, Ansea, Tanath, etc., 
through a considerable list. In like manner she 
won a place in the worship of other countries. 

, * The worship of the Sumerian goddess Nana of Erech is traced 
with probability in Elam, with certainty in Syria, Bactrian- 
India, Asia Minor, and Greece. She had affiliations with Ishtar 
in Assyria-Babylonia, with Anahita in Persia, Armenia, and 
possibly in Bactria, with Ashtoreth (Astarte) in Phoenicia, and 
went to the making of Artemis or Diana, of Aphrodite or Venus, 
and of Athena in the Greek world’ (G. W. Gilmore, in Few 
Schaff’Herzog, viii, 80). 

It is possible, however, that the goddesses of 
Greece and Rome are instances of the law of fusion 
rather than cases of borrowing. It would seem 
that Greece and Rome worshipped goddesses of 
love in very early times, and that their importance 
was enhanced through association with foreign 
female deities. 
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* The native Greek deity of love would appear to have been 
Dione, g'oddess of the moist and productive soiL . . ; Venus was 
a deity of extreme antiquity among the Romans, but not of 
great importance until she had acquired certain attributes of the 
Eastern Aphrodite ’ (Galey» 424). 

2. Personality of female deities. — Goddesses have 
exercised in some place or time essentially every 
conceivable office as deity, with mental qualities to 
tit the part. There is, however, a law of differen- 
tiation of function as between male and female 
deities that sets the gods apart to exercise the 
sterner qualities as ruler, law-giver, judge, pro- 
tector, or conqueror, whilst goddesses symbolize 
the gentler and more heartful qualities of Nature 
and mind. Illustrations are the Greek Aurora, 
goddess of the dawn, analogue of Usas in India ; 
Venus, the spirit of love end beauty ; and the 
Scandinavian Freya, goddess of the atmosphere and 
clouds, of marriage, and patroness of the tender 
affection of married lovers, and of parental devotion. 
This specialization of function often produces a com- 
passionate goddess whose prevailing presence can 
breathe solace in times of grief and pain, and inspire 
hope to the weary and heavy-hearted. Such is the 
holy Mary in Christian worship, with her almost 
exact counterpart among the Iroquois, Aztecs, and 
Mayas of America and elsewhere (B. G. Brinton, 
The Meligious Sentiment , New York, 1876, p. 68). 

While it is not true, as Max Miiller has pointed 
out {Contributions to the Science of Mythology ^ 
London, 1897, ii. 818), that female deities are purely 
abstract principles, it is safe to say that they are 
general^ more spiritual than the gods. The 
name Minerva, goddess of wisdom and contempla- 
tion, is from the Latin, Greek, and Sanskrit words 
for * mind. * Among the Tzentals of Mexico was and 
still is worshipped the highest of goddesses, Al^- 
hom Naom, lit. ‘she who brings forth mind.’ ‘ To 
her was due the mental and immaterial part of 
Nature ; hence another of her names was Iztal Ix, 
the mother of wisdom ’ (Brinton, Myths of the New 
Worlds Philadelphia, 1896, p. 179). This pervasive 
quality of goddesses causes them to burrow in the 
deeps of things, whence they fix destinies, like the 
Fates — Clotho, Lachesis, and Atropos, daughters of 
Night. Of the members of the Egyptian triad^ — 
Osiris, Horns, and Isis — the last was par excel- 
lence the skilled magician. Whilst many goddesses 
are resplendent with light, others are, since they 
dwell in the deeps of things, of a sinister character. 
Others combine noth qualities, as is true of Burga, 
Kali, Chandika, and Chamunda of India. These are 
so tender as to receive the innocent prayers of little 
children, and at the same time are gloomy and 
foreboding. Female deities have often, thanks to 
their spiritual qualities, acted as intermediaries 
between gods and men. The Hindu Siva is mani- 
fested through his wife ‘the Great Goddess,’ Maha- 
devL She ‘ with a thousand names and a thousand 
forms ’ is able to suffuse the day by her elusive pres- 
ence (A. Barth, Religions of tnatat London, 1891, 
p. 1 99). It should not be supposed that, because god- 
d esses are the more spiritual and pervasive presences, 
they lack integrity and stability. On the contrary, 
they often represent permanency in the midst of 
change. The soil in which such a feeling springs 
is found in a myth rather wide-spread, that the 
original creative principle is female, and another 
belief that woman alone is endowed with immor- 
tality. 

In making generalizations upon the gentler 
spiritual traits of goddesses, one should not forget 
the warlike proclivities of the Assyrian Ishtar, and 
that Minerva was also ‘ Pallas ’ Athene who hurled 
the thunderbolt (see also Ashtart, Bengal, §§ 13, 
31, Burga, Earth, etc.). 

3. Supreme goddesses. — Female deities have 
often enjoyed the highest place among the gods. 
This depends upon the nature of the social organ- 


ization and the respect in which women are held. 
Clan-life in which the mother is the head of the 
group is likely to lift the ‘mother-goddess’ into 
a supreme position, provided the nation has risen 
above the stage of magic. The early Semites, who 
before their dispersion had a polyandrous social 
organization, are an illustration. G. A. Barton 
says of them : 

* We only see more clearly [than did even W. Robertson Smith 
in his Religion of the Semites] that the chief deity of the clan 
was at this primitive time a goddess, and that, in so far as a 
male deity played any considerable part, he was her son and 
reflex * (Semitic OrigvnSt London, 1902, p. 106). 

Buring Bab. history her later equivalent, Ishtar, 
rose to a position ‘independent of association 
with any male deity ’ and ‘ becomes the vehicle for 
the expression of the highest religious and ethical 
thought attained by the Babylonians’ (Jastrow, 
82 f.). Many other illustrations are found among 
the natives of America (E. J. Payne, History ^ 
the New World called America^ Oxford, 1892-99, 
i. 462, ii. 480). 

‘The goddess Tonantzin, Our Dear Mother, was the most 
widely loved of Nahuatl divinities, and it is because her mantle 
fell upon Our Lady Guadalupe that the latter now can boast 
of the most popular shrine in Mexico ’ (Brinton, Myths, 179), 

It seems inevitable that, as the quieter agricul- 
tural pursuits in naturally protected valleys favour- 
able to the worship of goddesses have fallen into 
the background, through the fusion of clans and 
cities into warring nations in which chi%^alry ami 
virility are at a premium, male deities have 
risen supreme, while those of the ‘weaker sex’ 
have been degraded to lesser functions, attached 
as consorts, superseded and forgotten, or, to save 
themselves, have changed their sex to fit the new 
demands (cf. Barton, esp. pp. 178-180). 

India is unique in having the opposite history — 
of higher appreciation of goddesses, along with its 
later development. It illustrates, however, tlie 
same principle in a negative way. The Vedas 
were written before and during the period when the 
Aryans were conquering the aborigines of India 
ana were engaged in feuds among their own tribes. 
Under such conditions there are no goddesses, al- 
though the literature is richly polytheistic. Since 
the nation has settled down into a relatively peace- 
ful life of agricultural pursuits, the worship of 
female deities has risen to a place of supreme im- 
portance: Dnrga, spirit of Nature and spring; 
Kali, soul of infinity and eternity; Sarasvatf, 
supreme wisdom ; and Sakti, mother of all pheno- 
mena. This is not so strange in a land in which 
from the earliest times ‘one’s daughter is the 
highest object of tenderness’ (Manu, iv* 185) and 
‘the mother is a thousand times more than the 
father’ (ii. 145), and in which there is the present 
phenomenon, as in the province of Malabar, of 
women holding a higher social and political posi- 
tion than men (Sister Nivedita, The Web of Indian 
Life, New York, 1904, p. 76 f.). Hence it is that 
the Hindu worshipper utters daily the prayer : 

* 0 Mother Divine, Thou art beyond the reach of our praises ; 
Thou pervadest every particle of the universe ; all knowledjre 
proceeds from Thee, O Infinite Source of Wisdom I Thou dwell- 
est in every female form, and all women are Thy living repre- 
sentatives upon earth’ (Svami Abhedananda, India mid Mer 
People, New York, 1906, p. 286). 

4. Goddesses of — The term ‘love,* as 

shown in the sequel, is a fusion of three or four 
separate meanings. In this connexion it is used 
in the sense of love of mates and the tender 

assion. There can be no doubt that certain god- 

esses of various countries have been patrons of 
courtship, marriage, and fecundity, and even of 
sensuality. The function of Venus in Home, 
Aphrodite in Greece, Freya in Scandinavia, Ishtar 
in Babylonia, and Tlazolteotl of the Aztecs wit- 
nesses to this fact. The behaviour of many of these 
consorts of the gods is evidence that their wifely 
attributes wwe much in the thought of the w’-or 
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shippers. The gods have often conducted them- j 
selves toward their mates in a wanton and sensuous I 
manner. In addition to the worship of the deities j 
of love, both male and female, much use has also 
been made of other deities supposed to be wholly 
free from those characteristics in the expression of 
the tender passion. Ideal marriages to the Mother 
of God have been not uncommon in Christendom ; 
and the spiritual unions of Christian mystics with 
Christ have been of a passionate sort. 

In the main, according to W. Janies, the religion of St. Teresa 

* seems to have been that of an endless amatory flirtation— if 
one may say so without irreverence— between the devotee and 
tibe deity ’ (Faneties 0 / Beligiotts Experience, New York, 1902, 
p. 347 f.). 

The full extent of feminine attraction in religion 
cannot well be appreciated, however, without an 
adequate recomition of the retention of the appro- 
priate symbols of sex even after the goddesses 
themselves have lapsed into oblivion. The persis- 
tence of the symbols betrays how the concept and 
the accompanyinii impulse have been fixed, then 
abstracted, and finally blended into the central 
stream of religion. Among the commonest of 
these symbols and the least mistakable in their 
meaning ax’e representations of the reproductive 
organa Phallic symbols have been and still are 
used in the under currents of Shintoism in Japan 
(E. Buckley, Phallicmn in Japan, Chicago, 1898 ; 
Griffis, Th& Religions of Japan, New York, 1895, 
pp. 29, 49, 88, '380-384). .The lihga in India is 

* the symbol under which Siva is universally wor- 
shipped ’ ( J. Dowson, Diet, of Hindu Mythology ^ 
London, 1891, p. 177). The ‘sign of the Mother 
Goddess,' the symbol of the female organ of repro- 
duction, ramified through many of the Semitic 
cults (Whatham, AJRPE, July 1911, pp. 252-309). 
Many writers regard certain pillars and posts of 
houses and altars, and signs carved upon these, 
as representations of the threshold of life of the 
mother-goddess (H. C. Trumbull, The Threshold 
Covenant, 1896, pp. 109-164, 228 fi‘. ; Barton, 101 f., 
251, 253, etc.). There are wide-spread serpent- 
stories and serpent-symbolism in religion (H. Ellis, 
Psychology ofoex Auto-erotism, Philadelphia, 1905, 
p. 206) which are supposed to typify sex (G. W. 
Cox, Myth, of Aryan Nations, London, 1887, p. 
353). Fruit-bearing trees, their boughs, their 
fruit, bunches of grapes, and even the gum that 
exudes from the tree, have been regarded as sacred 
symbols of the reproductive principle of Nature, 
and perhaps contain a strain of sexual obsession 
(W. E. Smith, 133). Fire-sticks and fire-drills 
used in worship in many parts of the world have 
the same significance London, 1911, pt. i. vol. 
ii. pp. 207-226, 250). In Egypt and amongst the 
Saivites in India, the lotus is a symbol of the re- 
productive act (Creuzer, Symholik und Mythologie, 
Leipzig, 1836-43, 1, i. 412). The Buddhists of the 
north countries still repeat, without suspecting 
the origin of the phrase, ‘ Om ! The jewel in the 
lotus. Amen ' (Brinton, The Religious Sentiment, 
214). In the West, too, these symbols persist, 
even when, as also among the Buddhists,^ they 
contradict the central doctrine of the religion in 
which they appear. In later Eome, women carried 
phallic emblems in the processions, and this was 
prohibited by the Council of Mans in 1247, and 
again by the Council of Tours in 1396 {Encyc, 
Am,, art. ‘ Phallus on the survivals of old cults. 
Barton, 233-268). See, further, PhalliCISM. 

When one combines the presence of these phailie 
rites and emblems with the fact that religion has 
amongst most peoples to a greyer or less extent 
broken out in Bacchanalian, Dionysian, Satur- 
nalian, and other orgiastic revels, and often has 
with seeming purpose ended in the most unhnaled 
passion, it cannot be doubted that there is some- 
thing in common between *love* and the> religious 


sentiment (cf. art. Chastity). This is so evident 
that many students have gone to the extent of 
affirming their complete identity. 

The judgment of Fothergill is typical : ‘ We find that all 
religions have engaged and concerned themselves with the 
sexual passion ; from the times of Phallic worship through 
Romish celibacy down to Mormonism, theology has linked itself 
with man’s reproductive instinct’ (t/owm. Med. Science, 1874, 
p. 198). Even so careful a student as Barton thinks that the 
‘beginnings of the Semitic religion go back to the sexual 
relation’ {Sem. Or. 107), and ‘that the religious and moral 
development of the race has been closely bound up with father- 
hood and motherhood ’ (p. 307). 

Since other writers hold the opposite view of 
this much debated question, and minimize the 
sexnal content of religion or even deny the 
connexion altogether, the restrictions and limita- 
tions of its unqualified acceptance should be pointed 
out. An enthusiasm, it is claimed, incited by the 
pursuit of a new theory, has blinded students to 
the multitude of facts pointing in the contrary 
direction. Some of them are as follows. The 
greater number of female deities have little or no 
connexion whatever with sex. Such, for example, 
are Ceres and Minerva of Eome, and Sarasvati 
and Laksmi of India. Even those of ‘love^ have 
often sufiserved primarily other functions. The 
Assyrian Ishtar had so departed from the motherly 
function of her original prototype that, while a 
chaste love entered into her relationship with her 
subjects, she was essentially a goddess of war, of 
battles, of protection, and was oftentimes a violent 
destroyer (Jastrow, 204 f.). So much does tradition 
distort her true picture that she has been handed 
down essentially in her connexion with the tender 
passion. There is a curious trait in human nature 
by virtue of which scandal travels farther and faster 
than sober fact. It must be reckoned with in judg- 
ing the character of those deities and their worship. 

The lively imagination of the supporters of the 
phallic theory of the nature of religion, it would 
seem, has led to a confusion and distortion in 
seeing sexual significance in symbols where none 
exists. The serpent has clearly been an emblem 
of lightning, of graceful curves, of sinister presences, 
and many other things. Its place in religious 
symbolism cannot justly be called invariably a 
sign of sex (cf. W. E. Smith, 158, and esp. Brinton, 
The Religious Sentiment, 206-209). The lotus is a 
token of 'beauty, of spirituality, and, since it springs 
forth miraculously from its impure surroundings, 
of resurrection (Wiedemann, Rel, of the Anc, 
Egyptians, London, 1897, p. 138). Pillars and 
columns have been loaded down with phallic 
significance by students from Herodotus to the 
present day. Others are much more cautious in 
their generalization (cf. W . R. Smith, 456 f. et aL ; 
Moore, ‘ Ashtoreth^ and ‘ Massehah,’ in EBi), The 
way in which doorposts, columns of many kinds, 
obelisks, towers, and steeples have been seized upon 
as phallic signs illustrates more clearly perhaps the 
law of apperception in mental behaviour than the 
sexual content of religion. 

It should be borne in mind, too, that religion 
has tried to suppress or regulate or even to eliminate 
every type of eroticism. It has practised and 
preached celibacy in India, Egypt, Europe, Mexico ; 
and elsewhere it has fostered convents, monasteries, 
and nunneries with the utmost rigour of discipline 
(A. E^ville, Native Religions of Mexico and Peru, 
London, 1895, pp. 109-111). It has often gone the 
length of violent sacrifice of virility Y 

in we interest of a life of spirituality {GE 11 . 144 L ). 
As if to purge its highest concepts from too ^eat a 
strain of amorousness, it has formed doctrines ot 
immaculate conception and virgin ^tti— notions 
which are very wide-spread (Brmton, Myths of the 
New World, 172). It has pictured gods as produced 
full-formed independently of sex, as in the case ot 
Minerva, the virgin goddess, who sprang from tne 
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brain of Jove. It has created goddesses who have 
ignored and transcended any connexion with ‘ love.’ 
Because Vesta, the guardian of the home and 
companion of the hearth, rejected all suitors, 
J upiter gave her the place of honour in his palace ; 
and in the sacred temples of men on earth she 
was blessed with a position of highest reverence. 
Vestal virgins (as also in Mexico and Peru), whose 
chastity was forfeited at the cost of life, attended 
her sacred altar. Those who would magnify the 
erotic element in religion have been wont to think 
that the presence of priestesses and their attendants 
in temples is evidence of sensual practices. While 
there is much evidence for it, there are equally 
convincing proofs that religion has succeeded in 
preserving the chastity of its worshippers (cf. 
Jastrow, 350). The large r61e that priestesses have 
filled in ritnal and worship is sufficiently explained 
on the ground of the finer nervous organization 
of women and their capability of more delicate 
emotional response, and hence their special fit- 
ness to act as oracle-givers, witches, sorceresses, 
mediums, and diviners of the will of the god 
(Jastrow, 432, 485, 659). It is fair to judge 
religions, like individuals, at their average best 
rather than at their worst. 

Such considerations as the above would indicate 
that between eroticism and religion there is at 
most a kinship rather than an xdmtity. Their 
inter-relation comes about for two reasons: first, 
the similarities of the psychoses involved, and 
second, the almost nncontrollahle intensity of the 
reproductive instincts which religion is trying to 
regulate. On the first point the law is stated 
correctly by Brinton : 

‘ stimulate the religious sentiment and you arouse the passion 
of love, which will be directed as the temperament and indi- 
vidual culture prompt. Develop very prominently any form of 
love, and by a native afiinity it will seize upon and consecrate 
to its own use whatever religious aspirations the individual 
has. This is the general law of their relation' Religious 
Sentiment^ 78). 

The other aspect of the law is that religion acts 
as a control or a regulative function of all phases 
of life. That sensuality breaks out in it is evidence 
simply that the strength of the sexual life, due to 
its utility in conserving biological ends, constantly 
threatens personal well-being and social symmetry, 
and that religion has had, therefore, an especially 
difficult task to keep it in control. This regula- 
tion it accomplishes in two ways : by repression, 
as we have seen, and also by refinement. The 
refining process consists in the suppression on the 
one hand of the coarser form of the love impulse, 
and on the other in carrying it up into the higher 
levels of consciousness, or ‘ spiritualizing ’ it, and 
there blending it completely with all the other 
instincts and impulses that subserve life’s needs. 
Phallicisms at their best have in this way been 
softened and dignified and also weakened by being 
relatively lost in the rich fusion with other strains 
of mental life. Griffis, for example, in describing 
the phallic observances in Japan, says: ‘I have 
never had reason to look upon the implements or 
the system as anything else than the endeavour of 
man to solve the mystery of Being and Power’ 
{Religions of Japan, p. 61). It is the failure to 
appreciate this law of the suppression of the lower 
and over-intense forms of the love impulse, and at 
the same time the effort to spmtnalize and 
harmonize it with the rest of the complex, that has 
led to much needless debate and false mterpretation 
of its ulace in religion. 

5 . The female element in terms of the meaning 
of religion as a whole.— The older emphasis of the 
rdle of love in religion is thus due to the supposition 
that religion existe to subserve some special function 
of life. It does not seek to gratify any taste or 
appetite, but is for the sake of getting on. It 


seems to he a function of life as a wffiole, and is in 
terms of adjustment and fulfilment. It has, like 
life in all its relations, an ‘ autotelic ’ or * teles- 
thetic ’ quality that feels after ideal situations. It 
has also its ‘ axiopathic ’ or ‘ cosmothetic ’ aspect, 
by which it seeks delicately to adjust life to the 
immediate situations around it. The worshipper 
consequently responds to the present and future in 
terms of what the need is, and symbolizes those 
needs with whatever is at hand in the accidents of 
his surroundings. Among the needs are protection 
and safety. Gods have men especially useful in 
this relation. Another need is the increase of 
crops, herds, and children. Goddesses have been 
the natural and convenient symbols of fertility and 
increase. Many of them have filled the rdle simply 
and solely of ensuring the increase of crops and 
herds except in so far as, by an easy and natural 
process of association, the life of sex has been 
caught up as an incident in their worship. 

Diana was * a personification of the teeming life of nature ' 
pt, i. vol. ii. p. 124). Even the ‘ marriages * of gods and god- 
desses performed in her cult were charms to promote the growth 
of crops (i&. p. 121). In Palestine, during drought, the maidens 
and women clothed a winnowing-fork in the garments of a 
woman, called it the * bride of God,' and performed ritual with 
it to bring rain. There is no evidence of any sentiment 
connected with the ceremony except that of exercising a magical 
influence over the weather. In seeking to compel increase and 
induce prosperity, mankind has used not only human mother- 
hood as a symbol, but the cow, the bull, tlie grape, and any- 
thing that the imagination could conveniently hit upon. 
Continence has proved even more effective in bringing good 
crops than a positive observance of erotic customs (ib. pp 
104-1X2). In the rich literature of the Eigveda there were end- 
less reiterations of petitions for abundance of crops, herds, and 
children, and for protection and success ; yet all the deities are 
male, and there is essentially no evidence of amatory religious 
sentiments among the gods or men. 

Another great problem of religion has been the 
question of the origin of things. Femininity has 
again proved a natural and convenient symbol of 
creation so has the egg, which may, for 
example, split, one part becoming the heavens and 
the other the earth. 

* Half of the Oivaite religions are, in fact, characterised by the 
cultus of an androgynous or female divinity. The C5akti . . . has 
its roots ... in a sexual dualism, placed at the beginning of 
things (in a Brilhmapa of the Yajur- Veda, for instance, Prajapat! 
is androgynous), or of a common womb in which beings are 
formed, which is also their common tomb' (Barth, 200). 

j Femininity is thus clearly one factor only in the 
: larger business of religion as adjustment and fulfil- 
ment. 

6 . Sexless deities. — It is suggestive of the limita- 
tion of the place of femininity in religion that, 
along with growth, religion has progressively 
not only emphasized virgins, continent priestesses, 
virgin mothers, and celibate goddesses, but hm 
conceived as well sexless and hermaphroditic 
deities and angels, and also gods and goddesses 
who transcend considerations of sex entirely. 
Centring, as the religious impulse does, in feeling 
after the larger life or ‘the sentiment of con- 
tinuance,’ it has thus sought to express the unity 
of Nature and life in the purely human. It has, 
therefore, been fond of combining both sexes in 
one personality, or of fusing, in a deity who 
happens to he by name of a certain sex (due, let 
us say, to the limitations of language), the qualities 
of the opposite sex, 

‘ In the Vatican Apollo we see masculine strength united with 
maidenly softness : In the traditional face and figure of CJhrisC 
a still more striking example of how the devout mind combines 
the traits of both sexes to express the highest possibility of the 
species ’ (Brinton, The Religious Sentiment^ 67). 

Were it not for the fact that gods, irrespective 
of sex, subserve the higher functions of protector, 
helper, and unifier, how could one explain the fact 
that Ishtar sometimes appears as female among 
the Semites and as male among the others ? 

In the highest monotheisms the Deity has risen 
superior to sex. The God of Muhammad, while 
calling forth a holy prophet from a virgin mother. 
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* begetteth no children ’ ; to impute such to Him 
woi3d be so gross an impiety as to threaten the 
cleaving of the heavens asunder and the destruction 
of the earth. 

‘ It is nob meet for God that He should have a son ; God 
forbid ! When He decreeth a thing He only saith unto it “ Be ” 
and it is* (Qur'an, xix.). ‘He begetteth not, neither is He 
begotten’ (cxii.). 

Such likewise are Brahma and J ahweh. 

‘ In Ohristianity, and already in the spiritual religion of the 
Hebrews, the idea of divine fatherhood is entirely dissociated 
from, the physical basb of natural fatherhood. Man was created 
in the image of God, but he was not begotten ; God-sonship is 
not a thing of nature but a thing of grace (W. E. Smith, 41). 

More barbaric religions, nob being able to think 
in terms of aesthetic or moral values or general 
concepts, have been compelled to picture things in 
more concrete terms. Deities have sometimes been, 
therefore, progenitors, just as at other times they 
are potters who shape men from clay. 

Particularly among uncultured people it has been 
a convenience to represent ‘Reality,’ the higher 
self, and the present and possible relationship of 
the two in the imagery of human relationships; 
and it is, therefore, natural that the tender passion 
should have been seized upon as a convenient 
analogy. Along with increased enlightenment, 
however, every aspect of the ‘love-life’ is either 
taken up into the higher world of religious values 
in a softened, refined, or almost imperceptible form, 
or transcended and left behind. Both these things 
are likely to happen, each in its own way. 

7 . Summary of psychological theories.— The 
interpretations of our problem from the standpoint 
of psychological discussion have been^ extremely 
diverse. Although somewhat antagonistic among 
themselves, there is doubtless some truth in each 
and all of them. Cliaracteristic theories are here 
described, arranged as far as possible in a series 
from the least to the most satisfactory. 

(a) Degeneration.— A popular conception has 
been that there is little or no connexion between 
the female sentiment and religion. Whenev er they 
have mingled, it is because the reproductive passmn 
has broken through its proper bounds. This notion 
of their antithesis has arisen out of the law of con- 
trast, by which the high and the low, the good and 
the bad, are sharply set off against each other. 
This inevitable tendency has gradually produced 
the two incompatible worlds of ‘ grace and ‘ nature, 
the ‘sacred’ and ‘secular’— a contrast unknovm 
to the primitive mind— with ‘religion confined to 
the one sphere, and the biological function of 
reproduction to the other ; and it has ended in 
many countries in a radical asceticism. ^ Modern 
developmental conceptions have underramed such 
axtifiicial distinctions. The truth of this notion 
rests upon the vast difference, through develop- 
^S.,Xtween the ‘lower’ and the ‘higher’ 
which is the refined, intellectualized, and controlled 
expression of the tender passion ; and upon the 
fact of the strength and persistence of sex, with 
its consequent dangers from the crater forms of 
its expreiion. Its falsity centres in the resultant 
divided and incoherent personality, the sensualiz- 
ing of the biological function by freemg it from the 
control of the higher sentiments, and “limiting 
religion to a relatively narrow field of highly 

abstracted values. , ^ i 

(d) Identity.— Umy students take exactly the 
opposite view, and regard the religious impulse as 
pKrily, if not so%, the refinement of repro- 
duction. l/ove in religion is a spiritualized form of 
low for mates. In the development of mdmdu^ 
the curve of frequency for conversions ^d other 
religious awakenings is essentiaUy coincident with 
that of the maturing of the reproductive 
(Starhuok, TAe Psychology of Peligion, Lon d on, 

ch iii.) The phenomena attendmg the stress 

of ^SSn for sin are similar to the disturbances 


of sex (ib. 168, 206). There are marked likenesses 
between ‘ love ’ at its highest and mystical states 
of religion (Hall, Adolescence^ New York, 1904, _ii. 
295-301). A genetic series of ‘ love-states,’ from its 
physiological setting to its highest spiritualized and 
mystical qualities, identical with those of religion, 
is easily describable (ib. ii. 126-143). ^ The patho- 
logy of the two shows remarkable similarities. 

‘In the female especially the erotic delusion, unknown to the 
patient herself, often assumes the color of the religious’ (J. T, 
Dickson, TAe Science and Practice of Medicine in Relation to 
Mind, New York, 1874, p. 383; cf. Ellis, 231 ff.). Murisier re- 
marks : ‘ The passion of the religious ecstatic lacks nothing of 
what goes to make up sexual love, not even Jealousy’ (i2PA, 

Nov. 189S). 

The evolutionary background of love is traceable, 
from reproduction, to sex and the family, and on 
through the larger tribal self until it includes 
attachment to humanity and to God (Drummond, 

The Ascent of Man, New York, 1894, pp. 215- 
318). Added to these psychological and biological 
evidences are those of a sociological character con- 
sidered above. 

Whilst these massed evidences are on the surface 
extremely convincing, a more careful analysis will 
show that, although they are true within limits, the 
supposition that religion and spiritualized ‘love’ 
are identical is a hasty one, with rather more error 
than accuracy in it when applied to developed re- 
ligions. The reasons for thinking so are that, 
looked at empirically, the highest religions of the 
present, barring exceptions and distortions, look 
as if they had other than erotic significance, no 
matter how spiritualized the phallic content ; a 
I comparative and genetic study of the facts seems 
to show that phallic symbols and rites, in so far as 
they are found at present, are relics, or rudimentary 
marks, of an earlier attempt to regulate promis- 
cuity ; the biographical and autobiographical evi- 
dence would indicate that more frequently than 
otherwise the effect of ‘getting religion’ is either 
the control of the passions or their uprooting and 
the substitution of a set of values which can- 
not, except by the liveliest play of the imagination, 
be called irradiations of sex ; love in religion has 
psychologically at least two other sources besides 
the reproductive impulse ; and, finally, religion is 
the fusion of all the instincts and emotions, and 
not the one alone. x- j. 

(c) Begulation.— 'Religion — mans sentiment of 
continuance and feeling after perfection, or, as th^- 
logians prefer to call it, God’s revelation to the 
mind and guidance in the heart — has been trying 
to control life as a whole. Among other ttangs it 
has tried to incorporate the reproductive mstmct 
in order to regulate its intensity and to eliminate 
promiscuity (Marshall, Instinct and Peason,_ New 
York, 1898, pp. 309-315). In earher tunes biolom- 
callv, in the absence of the care of children, the 
perwtuity of the species depended upon mMti- 
?lic% of offspring. Under such circumstances 
Qiere must have been a utility m an ™eontroll^ 
passion for reproduction. The laws of |\®“dity 
Ld recapitulation have brought up this old stram 
into human life. The conditions later changed. 
With the increased advantage to the species of 
having the family as the basis of social organ- 
ization the condition of advancement was the 
establishment of monogamous marnag^, and toe 
fOTmt»auent weakening of the sexual impulse. Ke- 
ligionSs in part the crystallization of this feeling 
of the need of such regulation. It has, therefore, 
taken over into itself the function of sex and 
maniage. and has used every oonceivable means 
of oxercisinff control over them. It has hedged 
tLTahout with social sanctions, under prmsts 
wlmarr frequently celibates or eunuchs, with 
ritual and ceremony too solemn to he disregwded, 
rnd wiKds Sid goddesses whose ivill could not 
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be withstood. It has made marriage difficult to 
enter, has tested tiie titness of mates by periods of 
long delay, and has sealed their union by forbid- 
ding divorce. It has uttered its admonitions, pro- 
hibitions, and punishments ; and in every way has 
attempted to restrain the passions, and direct the 
mind into a sense of the dignity and sacredness of 
this phase of life, when limited to the channels of 
social and spiritual well-being. 

(d) A dapUtiion,— But religion has at times as- 
sumed the positive attitude of stimulating the re- 
productive impulse under its controlled form. The 
reason for this is to be found in the social sense of 
the need of increasing the number of individuals in 
the tribe or nation, combined with the individual 
recognition of special fulfilment through progeny. 
Primitive warring tribes have shown much concern 
over the birth of the greatest possible number of 
male children. It is natural that this need should 
be taken up and made part of the business of re- 
ligion. No warrior could enter Valhalla in early 
Germanic times who had not begotten a son. 
Among the Mormons one’s condition and position 
in heaven depends upon the number of offspring 
brought forth under the regulation of the ‘family.’ 
Modern governments have taken seriously the 
problem of encouraging marriages and the produc- 
tion of large families. Since, now, the regulation 
and stimulation of such matters has come over, 
through specialization, into a body of social cus- 
toms and also under State control, it has inevitably 
come about that religion has progressively busied 
itself, to a greater extent relatively, with ideal 
adjustments irrespective of the relation of mates. 
So much is this the case that in the empirical study 
of the religious confessions of normal persons at 
the present time there is ample evidence that the 
instinct in question is a hindrance to the spiritual 
life and must be curbed (Starbuck, 402). 

(e) Composition . — Religion is a compound of all 
the instincts and emotions, while the female senti- 
ment is but one of these, and, as we have seen, one 
that has tended in the higher forms of religion to 
lapse into relative insi^ificance. The laws of the 
refinement of the instincts and of their fusion, 
already referred to, have carried up into religion 
a rich blending of fear, self-regard, hunger, self- 
expression, love, curiosity, and many others. Each 
of these can be traced from its simple, crude form 
to its spiritualized expression, where it mingles in 
some measure with every phase of the mental life. 
It has been a fascinating theme of students to trace 
out these relations. Fear, for example, betrays 
itself by the presence in religion of demons, hell, 
sacrifice, priestcraft, and the Tike, and also, with a 
slight blend from other instincts, as the sense of 
majesty and reverence, which characterizes religion 
at its best. Self-regard, likewise, develops from 
the seeking for mere benefits upwards to the crav- 
ing for perpetuity through immortality, and at 
last becomes the sesthetic demand for ideal perfec- 
tion. ^ The temptation of such procedure, since a 
certain instinct permeates entirely the higher re- 
ligious life, is to give way to the fascination of the 
description, and conclude, therefore, that religion 
is nothing els& than the single instinct in question. 
It is analogous to the procedure of an amateur 
chemist who should be entirely satisfied with dis- 
covering a single element in a compound, because 
he is sure that it permeates every part of the solu- 
tion, There is perliaps not an instinct that does 
not, and with much accuracy of description, seem 
to be the all-filling source and content of the re- 
ligious life. The enthusiasm of the sex psycholo- 
gists in particular, during recent years, has resulted 
in a strange confusion. Many of the facts that 
seern to them to prove the identity of the female 
sentiment with religion only want more careful 


scrutiny to betray their insufficiency. Much has 
been made of the coincidence and concomitance 
during adolescence of reproductive and religious 
awakenings. (On the similarity of these curves of 
frequency, see Starbuck, ch. ii. ; on the value of 
this kind of reasoning, consult W. James, 11 f.) 
There is no evidence, however, of a causal relation- 
ship. On the contrary, it is dear that for the 
most part on the mental side they are contradictory 
and antithetical. The coincidence seems to be due 
to the prevalence of initiation ceremonies practised 
among all primitive peoples. The modern equiva- 
lent is a custom of confirmation. These ceremonies 
celebrate the entrance of young men and women 
into the social, political, and religious ways of the 
clan, and mark at the same time the fitness for 
marriage. A process of long social selection in con- 
nexion with these ceremonies, through weeding 
out the mentally and physically unfit, has called 
out and accentuated the eventful period of early 
adolescence, writh its marked readjustment in the 
complex strains of character, and the sudden call- 
ing out of latent powers. Since the mental and 
physical characteristics are the same essentially 
as are necessary to good citizenship on the one 
hand, and the responsibility of family life on the 
other, and, since the social group has sought through 
these ceremonies to prepare young men and women 
for both the civic and the marital relationship, it is 
but a matter of cotirse that the awakenings of sex 
and religion should be synchronous. Keeping in 
mind the distinction between the cause and the 
condition of a mental happening, one may safely 
say simply that frequently in adolescence the ex- 
plosive quality of the ‘ love ’ instinct touches off a 
large stock of activities, insights, and interests 
which are not of sexual origin, and among these 
the religious impulse. But religion is ‘ touched 
off’ also by a score of other adolescent nascencies, 
such as scientific insight, logical acumen, and the 
joy of conquest, and much more frequently so than 
by the sexual impulse. So markedly is this true 
that it is not safe to conclude that the reproductive 
instinct furnishes to any considerable degree the 
raw material out of which religion is constructed. 

The reasoning from the pathology of sex and 
religion is equally at variance with the facts. That 
the pathologies of eroticism are likely to take on 
a religious cast none will doubt. This is the 
correct clue to the psychoses of many religious 
fanatics. In the case of Swedenborg, for example, 
the evidences from his journal and from his writings 
are conclusive that his ^ divine love ’ and ‘ angehc 
wisdom ’ are — ^not wholly, but in large part—the 
effluvia from an unstable and over-excitame erotic 
temperament. Other instances can be found, par- 
ticularly among the radical mystics. They are the 
exceptions, however, from which alienists have de- 
rived too sweeping generalizations. 

Religious and sexual insanities are both extremely 
complex psychoses. Each draws from many sources. 
There are on the one hand many religious insanities 
that have no sexual setting (I>, H. Tuke, Dkt. of 
Psychol, Medicine^ Philadelphia, 1892, p. 1091 £), 
and on the other many kinds of sexual insanity 
that do not take a religious turn. The small part 
that either sex or religion occupies in the whole 
range of insanities is indicated by statistical studies. 
Out of 66,918 male inmates in the asylums of Eng- 
land and Wales during the years 1878-1887 there 
were but 2 ’5 % whose disturbances took the form 
of religious excitement, and only 4*9 ^ traceable 
to sexual or reproductive causes (fi. Ellis, in Tuke, 
p. 1164). It is from these two small and relatively 
incompatible fields that the facts have been found 
from which wholesale conclusions have been ob- 
tained. Not only does the sphere of insanity draw 
from many other sources than sex, hut religion is 
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an indefinitely bigger thing than mysticism, which 
itself only occasionally shows exaggerated erotic- 
ism. That there is more in religion than irradia- 
tions of sex is suggested by the fact that alienists 
often recommend it in the treatment of insanity 
for its humanizing, restraining, steadying, and 
stimulating influence (cf. Gasquet, in Tuke, 1088- 
Nor can this be suspected as an instance of 
similia similibm curantur. The occurrence, it 
should be said, of the interplay of erotic mysticism 
and sexual insanity is due to the law of association 
which operates amongst the emotions no less than 
in the cognitive processes. Keligion is the whole- 
hearted response of the devotee to his sense of 
absolute values. Its psychoses tend to be com- 
pletely obsessive and voluminous. This is the 
character, too, of all the instincts, particularly of 
the sexual emotion. It is to be expected, therefore, 
that in the exaggerated form mysticism and erotic- 
ism should blend, even if, as is true, they draw for 
the most part from different sources and have a 
somewhat independent history. 

The gravest oversight of the identity theory of 
the female sentiment and religion is the supposition 
that love, which is the central fact of religion, has 
had its sole origin in sex (cf. Mereier, Sanity and 
Insanity^ London, 1890, p. 220 ff.). But love is a 
compound. It has at least three somewhat inde- 
pendent sources— sex, gregariousness, and Nature 
appreciation. The evolution of the first has brought 
into religion the tender afiection for kind, while its 
exaggeration results in phallicism and eroticisms 
of many sorts. The refinements of OTegariousness 
have created the sentiments of fellowship, sym- 
pathy, and loyalty to kind, regardless of sex, and 
wdien excessive have produced clannishness on the 
one hand, and unreflecting missionary zeal on the 
other. Nature appreciation, the sheer enjoyment 
of things in and for themselves, has ripened into 
a sense of presences within objects, and at last 
into Nature-gods and Nature-religions. Gregari- 
ousness, or ‘ sociality,’ as M. J. Guyau calls it 
(Non-Beligion of the Future^ London, 1897, p. 44), 
can exist independently of sex. In his fine analysis, 
Ribot {Psychology of the Emotions^ London, 1897, 
pp. 276-303) points out that gregariousness is 
founded upon nutrition, the will to live, and the 
attraction of like for like, irrespective of sex, while 
the tender emotion is founded upon sex and mother- 
love. These two, although having an element in 
common, have remained, in the course of evolution, 
‘distinct and mutually independent’ (p. 280).^ It 
is, furthermore, in connexion with the gregarious 
life, irrespective of sex, that the true social and 
moral fe^ings are developed, whereas the senti- 
ments that arise in connexion with ‘domestic 
aggregates’ based upon the tender emotion are ‘re- 
stricted to a closed group, without expansive force 
or elasticity ’ (p. 281). Societies formed within the 
same sex, or even among members of different 
species, or among animals like bees and ants in 
which reproduction is but a brief incident for per- 
petuating the species and limited to a few — all 
such societies, because of their common interests 
and contacts, show loyalties, fellowships, and 
loves of the most saving kind. The co-operation is 
based upon the instinct of conservation, and the 
attraction is derived from the interplay of person- 
alities which becomes part of^ the mental and 
spiritual furnishing of each individual, in the ab- 
sence of which there is distress, and in its presence 
enrichment and enlargement. If this dualistic 
theory of the separate origin of the family group 
and the social group is correct, as seems highly 
probable, the evidence of comparative and genetic 
psychology would be that morality and rmigion, 
which are primarily in terms of fellowship, have 
drawn far more from the gregarious instinct than 
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from sex. The empirical evidences, as we have 
seen, emphatically support this view. In this con- 
nexion it is suggestive that sex is but a specialized 
form of reproduction, the latter having been per- 
forraed originally by cell -division, and that both re- 
production and sex are functions of the will to live. 
The reproductive system, for example, is a special- 
ization, embryologically, of the nutritive organs. 
These considerations would seem to fortify the 
point of view that religion exists fundamentally in 
the interest of the adjustment and fulfilment of the 
developing higher life, and not for the sake of any 
special sentiment. 

The root of the difficulty, then, with the identity 
theory of sex and religion is, in the first place, the 
failure to appreciate that love in religion is a 
compound oi the tender emotion, the gregarious 
instinct, and Nature attachments, the first suffus- 
ing the other two with an aesthetic quality, and 
furnishing them with a basis for external reference ; 
secondly, the failure to see that religion is a com- 
pound of all the instincts. The female sentiment 
is, therefore, but one of the ingredients — ^more im- 
portpt formerly than now— in a rich compound of 
sentiments called by the single name ‘religion,’ 
whose function is ideal adjustment. 

Cf. also artt. Phallicism, Religion, Sex. 

Litiraturb.— T his has been indicated in the article. 

Edwin D. Staebuck. 

FENG-SHUI. — Chinese dictionaries give no 
definition of what is to be understood by Eeng- 
Shui. ^ No native treatises expound it upon scien- 
tific lines. Feng is ‘ wind,’ shui is ‘water.’ Wind 
is what cannot be seen, and water what cannot be 
grasped. ‘ Wind and water ’ is the term, there- 
fore, for the occult powers which are always bear- 
ing down upon human life. Professors of Eeng- 
Shui prefer that it should remain a mystery, and 
those who pay them for their services accept the 
position, declaring that it is not to be expected that 
common people should understand the unfathom- 
able. Eitel [FeTW'Shuif or the Rudiments of Natu- 
; ral Science in uhina) calls it ‘ a conglomeration of 
rough guesses at Nature.’ It undoubtedly grew 
out of naturalistic beliefs, though it has become 
distorted and degraded into a otoss superstition. 

Practically there is little rmigion in China but 
such as springs out of Peng-Shui. The worship of 
ancestors, the most popular of all religious ob- 
servances, is indissolubly connected with it. It 
enters into every important arrangement of daily 
life. Every proposed/ change must be brought to 
the test of its principles. All events which happen, 
favourable or adverse, are explained by it. it is 
spoken of with reverence and awe. The common 
people are its slaves. Confucianist gentry laugh 
at tne Feng-Shui doctor, but are careful to fall in 
with his flieories and commands. Chinese law 
does not discuss it, but the courts always act on 
the presumption that its principles are not fictiti- 
ous. The Government, though not acknowledg- 
ing it, publishes every year an Imperial almanac 
giving all the lists, figures, and diagrams which 
are required by its professors and their victims. 
When a rebellion breaks out, the first act of the 
authorities is not to raise troops, but to send mes- 
sengers to spoil the Feng-Shui of the rebel leaders 
by despoiling their ancestral tombs. ^ And, when 
selling land to foreigners, the mandarins are care- 
ful to assign them only what is believed to have 
bad Feng-Shui. 

S. WeUs Williams {The Middle Kingdom, ii. 246) 
remarks that this geomantic and spiritualistic 
faith became systematized in the times of Chu Hi, 
who lived under the Sung dynasty (A. D. 1126- 
1278). Chu Hi’s commentaries on the Chinese 
Classics are read in every school ; and his mode of 
thinking has been adopted by modem Confucian- 
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ism. His theory is that the soul has a dual nature, 
consisting of tne anim'iis and anima — sometimes 
called the breath of Heaven and the breath of 
Earth. The animus is the male or spiritual ele- 
ment in the soul ; the anima, the female or ma- 
terial element. So long as a man lives, these two 
principles co-exist in combination, but at death the 
union is dissolved. The animus returns to heaven, 
the anima to earth. Neither of them wanders at 
large in space. The animus enjoys freedom of 
movement, but chooses to limit its peregrinations 
to the vicinity of its former habitat, and to the 
company of the people with whom it was formerly 
associated. The anima lies quiet in the tomb, 
provided that the tomb has good Feng-Shui. The 
Chinese believe themselves to be compassed about 
by a great cloud of witnesses in the persons of 
their ancestors and forbears generally, and they 
hold that the spirits of these deceased relatives 
are omnipresent in the elements of Nature. 

Here we arrive at the practical point which is of 
such extreme interest to believers in Feng-ShuL 
The selection of a grave is the most vitally im- 
portant matter in a man’s life. The quiet repose 
of the anima in its tomb is essential to the well- 
being of its mortal relations. The tomb must be 
in such a position that the anima will be undis- 
turbed and quiescent ; in which case it will be 
disposed favourably towards those members of its 
family who survive. If otherwise, so low is its 
ethical character in this disembodied state that it 
will make havoc of their fortunes. 


The Feng-Shui Sien-Sang, or doctors of the 
geomantic art, know how to profit by these delu- 
sions. They are ridiculed and satirized, but uni- 
versally feared. ■ Nothing affecting the welfare of 
a family can be decided without their help. They 
are called in for consultation on a great variety 
of occasions. Guided by a curious compass with 
cabalistic signs, they solemnly profess to be able 
to judge whether a grave is in the proper posi- 
tion, whether it is safe to build a house on a par- 
ticular spot, or whether a business is likely to 
prosper where the shop or office stands. If the 
client is rich, it takes a long while, so the Chinese 
say, for the learned doctor bo arrive at a decision. 
A coffined corpse may have to remain for years on 
a shelf in a temple, or to lodge under a shed, till 
all appears secure. Or, disasters may befall the 
family after the burial of their relative; where- 
upon the Sien-Sang declares that the bones must 
be unearthed and stored in a jar until better Feng- 
Shui has been discovered. In some districts vast 
sheds are filled with coffins awaiting burial. Else- 
where tens of thousands of great jars with human 
remains find shelter at the foot of rocks facing the 
south, all of which are owned by the survivors and 
respected by the populace. Any one disturbing 
them would do so at the risk of his life. A tem- 
porary pagoda is sometimes erected as a regulative 
infiuenee in order to test the quality of the Feng- 
Shui. If the crops are good, and no pestilence 
breaks out, and some talented youths in the dis- 
trict win honours at the local examinations, the 
Feng-Shui is proved to be good. A permanent 
pagoda then takes the place or the temporary one. 
These pagodas, as regulating the streams of spirit 
influence in warding off the evil or attracting the 
good, are supposed to exercise a remarkable power 
m producing talent in students. For this reason 
they are shaped with high pointed roofs in imita- 
tion of a pencil or writing brush ; and they are 
often spoken of as ' towers of literature,’ the top- 
most storey being furnished with an image and 
shrine of the god of literature. 

As it is necessary sometimes to build a pagoda 
to attract or to divert streams of lucky in:^ence, 
so it is sheer madness to build tall chimneys, to ! 


! place chimneys on houses, to erect telegraph poles 
and semaphore signals, to cast up a railway em- 
I hankment, or even to dig for coal. There is no 
knowing what mischief may be done by such rash 
adventures. 

Some German missionaries near Hong Kong built two little 
watch-towers on a house. One of these was visible at a tomb 
a mile away. Its enraged owners threatened to burn down the 
whole mission premises. The missionaries argued that the 
spirit of the deceased could see the little watch-tower only if 
be stood up, but not if he was lying down quietly in his grave. 
No discussion was of any avail until the disturbance to the 
dead was compromised by a substantial money payment to the 
living ! 

Much of the violence of the people in Canton, 
Tientsin, and Peking against foreigners and Chris- 
tianity is due to the erection by Koman Catholics 
of lofty cathedral buildings, which upset the Feng- 
Shui of the whole district. The objection to rau- 
ways, with their cuttings, tunnels, embankments, 
and signal-posts, is of the same nature. The first 
railway in China, from Shanghai to the port of 
Wu-sung, nine miles away, was purchased and 
destroyed by the Chinese, on the plea that the 
speed of the train destroyed the Feng-Shui of tens 
of thousands of people on both sides of the line. 

With a view to warding off evil influences which 
are presumed to exist, the custom prevails of build- 
ing crick walls as shields or screens. On tliese are 
painted lucky symbols, or words of defiance, or the 
rampant figures of sava^^e beasts. 

When the Feng-Shui is had, it can he improved. 
A low hill may be raised, or a rugged hill-top may 
be lowered. A straight road or watercourse may 
be made serpentine. A pond may be laid out on 
the south side of a cemetery, or a tree which 
obstructs the favourable spirit-breezes may he cut 
down. 

The Chinese believe that the British have 
mastered the whole science and art of Feng-Shui. 
To quote Eitel’s reference to the evidences of this 
in Hong Kong : 

*Hong Kong, with its abundance of rocks and boulders 
scatterto about on the hillside, abounds in malign breath, mad 
toe CSiinese think our Government very wise in endeavouring 
to plant trees everywhere on the hill to screen these harbingers 
of evil. But toe moat malicious influence under which Hong 
Kong suffers is caused by that curious rock on the edge of toe 
hill near Wanchai. It is distinctly seen from Queen’s Rcmd 
East, and foreigners generally see in it Ciain and Abel, Cain 
slaying his brother. The Chinese take the rock to represent a 
female which they call the bad woman ; and they firmly 
believe that all the immorality of Hong Kong, all the reckless- 
ness and vice of Tai-ping-shan, are caused by that wicked rock. 
So firmly is this belief impressed upon the loweart; classes in Hong 
Kong that those who profit by immoral practices actually go and 
worship that rock, spreading out offerings and burning incense 
at its foot. None dares to injure it ; and I have been told by 
many otherwise sensible people that several stone-cutsters who 
attempted to quarry at the base of toe rock di^ a sudden deato 
immediately after the attempt.’ 

From all this it will he perceived that Feng- 
Shui is not strictly a religious doctrine. It is held 
by no sect. It has no temple, no priesthood, no 
ritual.^ It founds no college, nor has it even an 
authorized professorship. Yet its occult influences 
pervade the whole of Chinese society. It might 
be called a materialistic fatalism, by which not 
merely happiness and misery, hut virtue and vice 
are generated. Its origin is the current of 
Nature’s breath over the surface of the earth, the 
configuration of the landscape deciding the limits 
of its powers. It is a mode of thought character- 
istic of primitive times. It views heaven and 
earth as one ^eat fetish, animated (as Eitel points 
out) by a blind, unintelligent, hut omnipotent 
vitality. Its similarity to astrology is obvious. 
Instead of stars it speaks of hills. K-ivers and 
lakes take the place of the Milky Way. 

Philosophically, it maintains that tjSe primordial 
cause^ of all existence was that the ‘Absolute 
Nothing’ evolved out of itself the ‘Great Absolute.’ 
When it began to move, the great male principle 
came into being ; and when it rested, the female 
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principle was produced. The whole universe is a 
living organism, in which these two principles are 
at work. When they are happily combined, 
favourable influences bear down on human life ; 
and when inharmonious, the malign breath of 
Nature exhales disasters upon mankind. 

How to avert these calamities is the aim and 
purpose of Teng-Shui. The configuration and 
character of the soil determine the weal and woe 
of those who live upon it. Sloping hillsides, 
groups of trees, pools of water, and especially 
winding roads, when properly situated and com- 
bined, secure the largest measure of peace and 
happiness, of health and wealth. By means of his 
almanac and his compass the Feng-Snui doctor can 
detect and describe what will happen to the 
relatives of the friend whom they are about to 
place in Ms grave. 

Buddhism and Taoism have been degraded into 
the position of the handmaids, or rather the slaves, 
of this superstition, which holds hundreds of 
millions of the human race in its grip. The 
degradation of Taoism, in particular, has been due 
to its alliance with Feng-Shui. The human heart 


PASTS (Armenian) 


cries out for fellowship with the powers of Nature. 
Neither Confucianism (with its materialism) not 
Buddhism (with its transcendentalism) ever satis- 
fied the Chinese mind. The craving for communion 
with Nature found its expression in the curious 
geomantic system of Feng-Shui, which commands 
the secret sympathy, if not the distinct approval, 
of every Chinaman, high and low. This blind 
groping of the Chinese mind after a system of 
natural science in which it can rest has been called 
Hhe very audacity of superstition’; but it will 
not be able, any more than the folklore of Chris- 
tian nations, to withstand the impact of sound 
education, of genuine science, of engineering pro- 
gress, and especially of the enlightenment that 
comes with Christian faith. 

Ltteratxjrb.— Ernest J. Eitel, Feng-Shui^ or the Rudiments 
of Natural Science in China, London, 1873; S. Wells 
Williams, The Middle Kingdom, New York, 1888, i. 628, ii. 246 ; 
J. Edkins, Chinese Recorder, vol. iv. 1871-1872 ; Storrs Turner, 
Comhill Magazine, March 1874 ; Notes and Queries on China 
and Japan, vol. ii. p. 69 ; E. J. Dukes, j&ixsryduj/ Life in China, 
London, 1886, ch. on ‘The Biggest of all Bugbears.’ 

Edwin Joshua Dukes. 
FERTILITY.-See Harvest, Magic. 


FESTIVALS AND FASTS. 


Primitive. — See Feasting and Fasting (Introd. ). 
American. — See Calendar (American). 
Annamese. — See Annam. 

Armenian (F. Macler), p. 835. 

Babylonian. — See Calendar (Babylonian). 
Biblical. --See ‘ Hebrew.’ 

Buddhist (J. H. Bateson), p. 836. 

Burmese. — See Burma. 

Celtic (J. A. MacCulloch), p. 838. 

Cham.--See Chams. 

Chinese (J. H. Bateson), p. 843. 

Christian (J. G. Carleton), p. 844. 

Eg:3rptian (G. FOUCART), p. 853. 

Greek (H. J. Rose), p. 857. 

Hebrew (F. H. Woods), p, 863. 


Hindu (E. W. Hopkins), p. 867. 

Iranian (L. H. Gray), p. 872. 

Tain (M. Stevenson), p. 875. 

Japanese. — See Calendar (Japanese). 

Jewish (S. PozNAiJsKl), p. 879. 

Laotian. — See Laos. 

Mexican and Mayan. —See CALENDAR 
(Mexican and Mayan). 

Muslim (K. VoLLERS), p. 881. 

Nepalese (J. H. Bateson), p. 884. 

Roman.— See Roman Religion. 

Siamese (G. E. Gerini), p. 885. 

Slavic (L. Leger), p. 890. 

Teutonic (B. S. Phillpotts), p. 890. 

Tibetan (L. A. Waddell), p. 892. 


FESTIVALS AND FASTS (Armenian).^— In 
the ancient Armenian calendar there are two kinds 
of abstinence— absolute and relative. Absolute 
abstinence (fasting) is practised on the first 5 days 
of Aradjmorhh (three weeks before Carnival Sun- 
day), and for the 6 weeks of Lent, beginning with 
Ash- Wednesday and continuing till the Saturday 
before Palm-Sunday (but see below). Relative 
abstinence prevails every Wednesday and Friday 
in the year, and also during (a) the week of 
Pentecost (the abstinence of the prophet Elijah), 
5 days ; (5) the week preceding the Feast of 
Gregory Hie Illuminator (the 3rd week after Pente- 
cost), 5 days; (c) the Transfiguration (the 6th 
week after Pentecost), 5 days ; (d) the week pre- 
ceding the Sunday of the Assumption of the Holy 
Virgin, 5 days; (e) the week preceding the Sunday 
of the Exaltation of the Holy Cross, 5 days ; (/) the 
week preceding the Feast of St. George, or the 
Feast of the Cross of Varag ; (gr) the week preced- 
ing the Feasts of Archangels and Angels ; (A) the 
week of Jubilee ; (i) the week preceding the Feast 
of St. James of Nisihis ; (j) the 7 days preceding 
the Christmas Epiphany-Feast. 

During Lent there is no fasting on Saturdays 
and Sundays, and the same holds for all Holy 
Week, but abstinence is practised. In none of the 
above-mentioned cases is abstinence practised on 
Saturdays, except on the eve of the Transfigure- 
tion, of the Assumption, of the Exaltation of the 
Cross, of Christmas, and of Easter ; on these days 


1 8m also art. Oalsndar (Armenian) and the Literature t^ere 
cited ; also Onnanian, Church of Artmrna, Eng, tr., London, 
1^12, p. 175 ff. 


milk-food, eggs, and fish are eaten. During a 
fast, only vegetables, fruits, and sweetened things 
are eaten ; olives are admitted as fruits, and olive 
oil is not forbidden. On abstinence days, vege- 
tables, fruits, sweet things, dishes with olive oil,, 
etc., are eaten. 

I. Great Feasts (#a^Aamr=:* tent,’ ‘tabernacle’). 
— There are five Great Feasts ; 

1. Ohristmas-Epiphany, 

2. Easter. 

8. Transfiguration. 

4. Assumption. 

5. Exaltation of the Gross. 

All these are preceded by a week of abstinence, and 
on the eve of them milk-food, eggs, and fish are 
eaten. These feasts, except Christmas-Epiphany, 
always fall on a Sunday. The second day of all 
five is also a holiday devoted to the commemora- 
tion of the dead, when the people march to the 
cemetery in procession, after High Mass. 

2. Feasts held in common with the other 
branches of Christianity. — 

1. Purification of the Holy Virgin. 

2. The Annunciation. 

3. The Ascension. 

4. Pentecost. 

6. Trinity. 

6. Nativity of the Holy Virgin. 

7. Presentation of the Holy Virgin. 

8. Conception of the Holy Virgin. 

The Sunday preceding the weekly abstinences discussed above 
is called by the Armenians the Carnival of the Feast. 

3. Feasts peculiar to the Armenians. — 

]. The 8th day of Epiphany, the baptism of Christ. 

2. The Great Carnival of Aradjavorkh ; this is a fixed Sun- 
day, the 10th before Easter. On this day the conversion 
of the Armenians to Christianity is commemorated (see 
P. Macler, MosaMque orientate, 1907, p. 34, n. 1). 
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ism. His theory is that the soul has a dual nature, 
consisting of the animi(^ and anima — sometimes 
called the hreath of Heaven and the breath of 
Earth. The animus is the male or spiritual ele- 
ment in the soul ; the anima^ the female or ma- 
terial element. So long as a man lives, these two 
principles co-exist in combination, but at death the 
union is dissolved. The animus returns to heaven, 
the anima to earth. Neither of them wanders at 
large in space. The animus enjoys freedom of 
movement, but chooses to limit its peregrinations 
to the vicinity of its former habitat^ and to the 
company of the people with whom it was formerly 
associated. The anima lies quiet in the tomb, 
provided that the tomb has good Feng-Shui. The 
Chinese believe themselves to be compassed about 
by a great cloud of witnesses in the persons of 
their ancestors and forbears generally, and they 
hold that the spirits of these deceased relatives 
are omnipresent in the elements of Nature. 

Here we arrive at the practical point which is of 
such extreme interest to believers in Feng-ShuL 
The selection of a grave is the most vitally im- 
portant matter in a man’s life. The quiet repose 
of the anima in its tomb is essential to the well- 
being of its mortal relations. The tomb must be 
in such a position that the anima will be undis- 
turbed and quiescent ; in which case it will be 
disposed favourably towards those members of its 
family who survive. If otherwise, so low is its 
ethical character in this disembodied state that it 
will make havoc of their fortunes. 

The Feng-Shui Sien-Sang, or doctors of the 
geomantic art, know how to profit by these delu- 
sions. They are ridiculed and satirized, but uni- 
versally feared. • Nothing affecting the weltee of 
a family can be decided without their help. They 
are called in for consultation on a great variety 
of occasions. Guided hy a curious compass witn 
cabalistic signs, they solemnly profess to he able 
to judge whether a grave is in the proper posi- 
tion, T^ether it is safe to build a house on a par- 
ticular spot, or whether a business is likely to 
prosper where the shop or office stands. If the 
client is rich, it takes a long while, so the Chinese 
say, for the learned doctor ^ arrive at a decision. 
A coffined corpse may have to remain for years on 
a shelf in a temple, or to lodge under a shed, till 
all ^pears secure. Or, disasters may befall the 
family after the burial of their relative; where- 
upon the Sien-Sang declares that the hones must 
be unearthed and stored in a jar until better Feng- 
Shui has been discovered. In some districts vast 
sheds are filled with coffins awaiting burial. Else- 
where tens of thousands of great jars with human 
remains find shelter at the foot of rocks facing the 
south, all of which are owned by the survivors and 
respected by the populace. Any one disturbing 
them would do so at the risk of his life. A tem- 
porary pagoda is sometimes erected as a regulative 
influence in order to test the quality of the Feng- 
Shui. If the crops are good, and no pestilence 
breaks out, and some talented youths in the dis- 
trict win honours at the local examinations, the 
Feng-Shui is proved to he good. A permanent 
pagoda then takes the place or the temporary one. 
These pagodas, as regulating the streams of spirit 
influence in warding off the evil or attracting the 
good, are supposed to exercise a remarkable power 
m producing talent in students. For this reason 
they are shaped with high pointed roofs in imita- 
tion of a pencil or writing brush ; and they are 
often spoken of as Howers of literature,’ the top- 
most storey being furnished with an image and 
shrine^ of the god of literature. 

As it is necessary sometimes to build a pagoda 
to attract or to divert streams of lucky influence, 
so it is sheer madness to build tall chimneys, to 


place chimneys on houses, to erect telegraph poles 
and semaphore signals, to cast up a railway em- 
bankment, or even to dig for coal. There is no 
knowing what mischief may he done by such rash 
adventures. 

Some German missionaries near Hong Kong built two little 
watch-towers on a house. One of these was visible at a tomb 
a mile away. Its enraged owners threatened to bum down the 
whole mission premises. The missionaries argued that the 
spirit of the deceased could see the little watch-tower only if 
he stood up, but not if he was lying down quietly in his grave. 
No discussion was of any avail until the disturbance to the 
dead was compromised by a substantial money payment to 
living 1 

Much of the violence of the people in Canton, 
Tientsin, and Peking against foreigners and Chris- 
tianity is due to the erection hy Eoman Catholics 
of lofty cathedral buildings, which upset the Feng- 
Shui of the whole district. The objection to raS- 
ways, with their cuttings, tunnels, embankments, 
ana signal-posts, is of the same nature. The first 
railway in China, from Shanghai to the port of 
Wu-snng, nine miles away, was purchased and 
destroyed by the Chinese, on the plea that the 
speed of the train destroyed the Feng-Shui of tens 
of thousands of people on both sides of the line. 

With a view to warding off evil influences which 
are presumed to exist, the custom prevails of build- 
ing brick walls as shields or screens. On these are 
pamted lucky symbols, or words of defiance, or the 
rampant figures of savage beasts. 

When the Feng-Shui is bad, it can be improved. 
A low hill may he raised, or a rugged hill -top may 
be lowered. A straight road or watercourse may 
he made serpentine. A pond may be laid out on 
the south side of a cemete:^, or a tree which 
obstructs the favourable spirit-breezes may be cut 
down. 

The Chinese believe that the British have 
mastered the whole science and art of Feng-Shui. 
To quote EiteTs reference to the evidences of this 
in Hong Kong : 

*Hong Kong, with its abundance of rocks and boulders 
scatfcerea about on the hillside, abounds in malign breath, and 
the Chinese think our Government very wise in endeavouring 
to plant trees everywhere on the hill to screen these harbingers 
of eviL But the most malicious influence under which Hong 
Kong suffers is caused by that curious rock on the edge of Uie 
hill near Wanchd. It is distinctly seen from Queen's Eoad 
East, and foreigners generaUy see in it Cain and Abel, Cain 
slaying his brother. The Chinese take the rock to represent a 
female figure, which they call the had woman ; and they firmly 
believe that all the immorality of Hong Kong, ah the reckless- 
ness and vice of Tai-ping-shan, are caused by that wicked rock. 
So firmly is this belief impressed upon the lowest classes in Hong 
Kong that those who profit by immoral practices actually go and 
wor^p that rock, spreading out offerings and burning incense 
at its foot. None dares to injure it ; and I have been t®Id by 
many otherwise sensible people that several stone-cutters who 
attempted to quarry at the base of the rock died a sudden death 
immediately after the attempt.* 

From all this it will he perceived that Feug- 
Shui is not strictly a religious doctrine. It is held 
by no sect. It has no temple, no priesthood, no 
ritual. It founds no college, nor has it even an 
authorized professorship. Yet its occult influences 
ervade the whole of Chinese society. It might 
e called a materialistic fatalism, by which not 
merely happiness and misery, hut virtue and vice 
are generated. Its origin is the current of 
Nature’s breath over the surface of the earth, tlxe 
configuration of the landscape deciding the limits 
.It is a mode of thought character- 
istic of primitive times. It views heaven and 
earth as one ^eat fetish, animated (as Eitel points 
out) by a blind, unintelligent, but omnipotent 
vitality. Its similarity to astrology is obvious. 
Instead of stars it speaks of hills. Rivers and 
lakes take the place of the Milky Way, 

Philosophically, it maintains that the primordial 
cause of all existence was that the * Absolute 
Nothing’ evolved out of itself the * Great Absolute.’ 
When it began to move, the great male principle 
came into being ; and when it rested, the female 
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principle was produced. The whole universe is a 
living organism, in which these two principles are 
at work* When they are happily combined, 
favourable influences bear down on human life; 
and when inharmonious, the malign breath of 
Nature exhales disasters upon mankind. 

How to avert these calamities is the aim and 
purpose of Feng-Shui. The configuration and 
character of the soil determine the weal and woe 
of those who live upon it. Sloping hillsides, 
groups of trees, pools of water, and especially 
wunding roads, when properly situated and com- 
bined, secure the largest measure of peace and 
happiness, of health and wealth. By means of his 
almanac and his compass the Feng-Shui doctor can 
detect and describe what will happen to the 
relatives of the friend whom they are about to 
place in his grave. 

Buddhism and Taoism have been degraded into 
the position of the handmaids, or rather the slaves, 
of this superstition, which holds hundreds of 
millions of the human race in its grip. The 
degradation of Taoism, in particular, has been due 
to its alliance with Feng-Shui, The human heart 


cries out for fellowship with the powers of Nature* 
Neither Confucianism (with its materialism) nor 
Buddhism (with its transcendentalism) ever satis- 
fied the Chinese mind. The craving for communion 
with Nature found its expression in the curious 
geomantic system of Feng-Shui, which commands 
the secret sympathy, if not the distinct approval, 
of every Chinaman, high and low. This blind 
groping of the Chinese mind after a system of 
natural science in which it can rest has been called 
‘the very audacity of superstition’; but it will 
not be able, any more than the folklore of Chris- 
tian nations, to withstand the impact of sound 
education, of genuine science, of engineering pro- 
gress, and especially of the enlightenment that 
comes with Christian faith. 

Litbraturb.— Ernest J. Eitel, Feng-Shui, or the RudimenU 
of Natural Science in China, London, 1873; S. Wells 
Williams, The Middle Kingdom, New York, 1883, i. 628, ii. 246 ; 
J. Edkins, Chinese Recorder, vol. iv. 1871-1872 ; Storrs Turner, 
Cornhill Magazine, March 1874 ; Notes and Queries on China 
and Japan, vol. ii. p. 69 ; E. J. t>vikts, Every day Lifein China, 
London, 1886, ch. on ‘The Biggest of all Bugbears.’ 

Edwin Joshua Dukes. 
FERTILITY.—See Haevest, Magic. 
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Primitive. —See Feasting and Fasting (Introd. ). 
American.— See Calendae (American). 
Annamese. — See ANN am. 

Armenian (!F. MacleR), p. 835. 

Babylonian.— See Calendar (Babylonian). 
Biblical.— See ‘ Hebrew.’ 

Buddhist (J. H. Bateson), p. 836. 

Burmese.— See Burma. 

Celtic (J. A. MacCulloch), p. 838. 

Cham.— See Chams. 

Chinese (J. H. Bateson), p. 843. 

Christian (J. G. Carleton), p. 844. 

Egyptian (G. FOUCART), p. 853. 

Greek (H. J. Hose), p» 857* 

Hebrew (F. H. Woods), p. 863. 


FESTIVALS AND FASTS (Armeman).i— In 
the ancient Armenian calendar there are two kinds 
of atetinence — absolute and relative. Absolute 
abstinence (fasting) is practised on the first 6 days 
of Aradjavorhh (three weeks before Carnival 
day), and for the 6 weeks of Bent, hemnumg with 
Asli- Wednesday and continuing tHi the Saturday 
before Palm-Sunday (hut see below). Belative 
abstinence prevails every Wednesday and hriday 
in the year, and also during (a) 

Pentecost (the abstinence of the prophet Elijah), 

d days: lb) the week preceding the beast ot 

Gregory the Illuminator (the 3rd week 

cost), 5 days ; (c) the Transfiguration (the 6th 

week after Pentecost), 5 days ; (d)^ the 

ceding the Sunday of the Assumption of the Holy 

Virgin, 5 days ; (e) the week preceding the Sunday 

of the Exaltation of the Holy Cross, 6 days ; (/) the 

week preceding the Feast of St. George, or the 

Feast of the Cross of Varag ; id) 

ing the Feasts of Archangels and Angels ; {h) the 

week of JuhUee ; (i) the week preceding the Feast 

of St James of Nisibis; (j) the 7 days preceding 

the Christmas Epiphany-Feast 

During I^ent there is no fasting on Saturdays 
and Sundays, and the same 
Week, but abstinence is practised. In none oi tne 
above-mentioned cases is ahstmence Eractased on 
except on the eve of the ’Iransngura 
“rtLTXm^ion, of the Exaltation of the 

Cross, of Christmas, and of Easter ; on these days 
3 See also art. Oamsndar (Armenian) and the literature ^ere 

1912, p. 175 ff. 


Hindu (E. W. Hopkins), p. 867. 

Iranian (L. H. Gray), p. 872. 

Jain (M. Stevenson), p. 875. 

Japanese.— See Calendar (Japanese). 

Jewish (S. PozNAi^SKl), p. 879. 

Laotian. — See Laos. 

Mexican and Mayan. — See CALENDAR 
(Mexican and Mayan). 

Muslim (K. VOLLEES), p. 881. 

Nepalese (J. H. Bateson), p. 884, 

Roman.— See Roman Religion. 

Siamese (G. E. Gerini), p. 885. 

Slavic (L. Legeb), p. 890. 

Teutonic (B. S. Phillpotts), p. 890. 

Tibetan (L. A. Waddell), p. 892. 


milk-food, eggs, and fisb are eaten. During a 
fast, only vegetables, fruits, and sweetened things 
are eaten ; olives are admitted as fruits, and olive 
oil is not forbidden. On abstinence days, vege- 
tables, fruits, sweet things, dishes with olive oiU 
etc., are eaten. 

I. Great Feasts (^ayAauar=‘ tent,’ ‘tabernacle 
— ^There are five Great Feasts : 


^ with the other 


1. Ohristmas-Epiphany. 

2. Easter. 

3. Transfiguration. 

4. Assumption. 

5. Exaltation of the Cross. 

11 these are preceded by a week of abstinence, and 
ti the eve of them milk-food, eggs, and fish are 
iten. These feasts, except Christmas-Epiphany, 
(ways fall on a Sunday. The second day of all 
ve is also a holiday devoted to the commemora- 
Lon of the dead, when the people march to the 
emetery in procession, after High Mass. 

2. Feasts held in common 
ranches of Christianity.— 

1. Purification of the Holy Virgin. 

2. The Annunciation. 

3. The Ascension. 

4. Pentecost. 

6. Trinity. . 

6. Nativity of the Holy Virgin. , 

7. Presentation of the Holy Virgin, 
k Conception of the Holy Virgin. 

The Sunday preceding the weekly aoS'y*— . 
i called by the Armenians the Carnival of the Feast. 

V. Feasts peculiar to the Armenians.— 

1 The 8th day of Epiphany, the baptism of Obrist. 

2 The Great uarnival Of Arad:}avorkh ; this is a fixed Sun 

day, the 10th before Easter. On this day the 

of the Armenians to Christianity is commemorated (sea 

F. Macler, Mosaiqm orientals, 1907, p. 34, n. ij. 
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8. Every Sunday of Greafc Lent commemorates a parable of 
the Gospel. 

#. For forty days after Easter there is the Feast of the 
Eesurrection ; there is no other feast during this period 
except the first Saturday after Easter, which is the 
day for commemorating the beheading of John the 
Baptist 

6. The first Sunday after Easter is called New Sunday, and 
commemorates the doubt of St. Thomas. 

6. The second Sunday after Easter is the Feast of the Church, 

instituted by Gregory the Illuminator, in commemora- 
tion of the pagan feasts ; it is called the Sunday of the 
Chapel of the Native Land, or Green Sunday, 

7. The third Sunday after Easter is called Red Sunday. 

8. The fifth Sunday after Easter is the Feast of che Apparition 

of the Holy Cross. 

9. The seventh Sunday after Easter is called the 2nd Sunday 

of Palms ; it is the commemoration of the appearance 
of the angel to Gregory the Illuminator in his well- 
prison (virap). 

10. The second Sunday after Pentecost is the Feast of the 

Church of Et-chmiadzin. It commemorates the appear- 
ance of Christ to Gregory the Illuminator in the church 
of Etchmiadzin. 

11. The 2nd of July is the Feast of the Bier of the Holy 

Virgin. 

12. The Slst of August is the Feast of the Ungirding of the 

Holy Virgin. 

13. The second day after the Exaltation of the Cross is the 

Feast of the Cross of Mount Varag. 

14. The Sunday six weeks before Christmas (himagats T)are- 

kendan) is Jubilee Sunday. 

4, Feasts of the Saints. — As Feasts of the Saints 
are not allowed on Sunday in the Armenian Church, 
the important ones are always held on a Saturday, 
e.g. the Feasts of St. Gregory, St. George, St. 
Sargis, St. Nicolas of Smyrna, the Archangels and 
Angels, etc. ; while the national Armenian saints 
have their feasts, as a rule, either between Arad- 
javorJch and the Great Carnival, or between Trinity 
week and the Transfiguration. The list of feasts 
givenby Conybeare(i22f?^aZd Armenorwm, Oxf. 1905, 
p. 527 fe ) is based on the Armenian months, to be 
used in the reading in the churches after vespers. 

5. Traces of paganism in the Armenian feasts. 
— (1) Vardavar. — The last five days of the year 
{awelihh) were sacred to the goddess Astlik {var- 
dadzri = ‘ she who makes the rose grow Gregory 
the Illuminator, in order to preserve this pagan 
commemoration and to sanctify this feast, trans- 
ferred it to the Feast of Transfiguration. Further, 
the Deluge was commemorated on the first day of 
the Armenian year ; Gregory now fused these two 
feasts into one. Down to the present day it is 
customary for the people, on the day of Trans- 
figuration, to asperge one another in the church, in 
commemoration of the Flood (cf. EBE i. 796 ; for an 
interesting pagan survival in the celebration of 
Ascension l5ay by a water and flower festival, see 
Abeghian, Armen. Volksgl., Leipz. 1899, pp. 61-66). 

(2) Victory of Haik over Bel. — This feast was 
celebrated on the 11th of August. According to 
tradition, Haik began the year on 11th August, 
the day of his victory over JBel. This day, Sien, 
was called ‘Haik’s day,’ and was a national 
festival. Gregory the Illuminator wished to re- 
tain this feast ; and so, on his return from Caesarea, 
he brought the relics of St. John the Baptist and 
St. Athanagenius to Taron, where he built the 
monastery of Surp Garabed (Karapet), which still 
stands and is known under the name of Sultan of 
Mush. Gregory arranged that the Feast of St. 
John the Baptist should be celebrated on the same 
date as the pagan feast. After the fall of the 
Arsacid dynasty, this arrangement was abandoned, 
and the Feast of St. John the Baptist passed over 
into the ranks of the simple Feasts of the Saints. 

(3) Feast of Diana {Anahit). — A fortnight after 
the beginning of the year, on the 15th of Nawasard, 
came the Feast of the goddess Anahit (on whom • 
see EBE i, 797). Gregory the Illuminator trans- 
formed this into the Feast of the Image of the 
Holy Virgin, brought to Armenia by St. Bar- 
tholomew. In place of the statue of Anahit he 
put the picture of the Virgin, and the celebration 


was fixed for the 15th August, the Feast of the 
Assumption of the Virgin (cf. Alishan, Souvenirs 
of Native Arme^iia, Venice, 1869, passim [in 
Armenian]). F. Macleb. 

FESTIVALS AND FASTS (Buddhist).— The 
Buddhist canon prescribes the following festivals 
and fasts. — i. Uposatha. — The Uposatha days 
owed their existence to the ancient Vedic custom 
of holding sacred two periods in each month — the 
times of the new moon {Dai'lu) and the full moon 
{Ffirnamdsa). These feast, or sacred, days were 
called Upavasatka, and offerings of intoxicating 
soma were made in connexion with the worship of 
the moon.^ According to Buddhist tradition,® the 
monks of non-Buddhistic sects -were accustomed 
to meet together at the middle and at the close of 
every half-month in order to proclaim their new 
teaching in public. At such times the people 
gathered together, and the different sects found 
their opportunity of increasing their numbers and 
influence. The Buddhists adopted the custom of 
these periodical gatherings, but confined them- 
selves to meeting twice in each month.® In later 
times the intermediate quarter-moon days were 
also held sacred, and so the number of Uposatiha 
days was increased to four in every month.'* The 
words of the canon are : * I prescribe that you 
assemble on the fourteenth, fifteenth, and eightli 
day of each month.’® In the Dhammika Sutta the 
wording is: ‘Moreover, being of a pious mind, 
one should observe Uposatha on the fourteenth, 
fifteenth, and eighth day of the lunar fortnight.’ ® 
The fourteenth and fifteenth days must be taken 
to mean the fourteenth day from the new moon in 
short months and the fifteenth in long.*^ 

Though the idea of four monthly fast-days was 
borrowed from Brahmanism and other non-Bud- 
dhistic sources, the manner in which they were kept 
was entirely original. It was not proper to traae 
or do any business ; hunting and fishing were for- 
bidden ; schools and courts of justice were closed. 
They were also, from ancient times, fasting-days. 
The laity were to celebrate the days with clean 
garments and clean minds.® Special observance of 
the moral precepts was inculcated on these days. 
In the Dhammika Sutta the eight precepts are 
detailed, and it is added : * Such, they say, is the 
eight-fold fast {Uposatha) declared hy Buddha, 
who came among us to put an end to sorrow.’ 
The eight precepts were : (1) not to destroy life ; 
(2) not to take what is not mven ; (3) not to tell 
lies ; (4) not to become drinkers of intoxicating 
liquors ; (5) to refrain from unlawful sexual inter- 
course— an ignoble thing ; (6) not to eat unseason- 
able fruits at night ; (7) not to wear garlands or 
use perfumes ; and (8) not to sleep on a mat spread 
on the ground.® Furthermore, the brethren and 
sisters were to make use of the gatherings to 
confess to the assembled Order the sins and mults 
which each had committed, and to take upon 
themselves the penance which the transgression 
had incurred.^® 

At this Uposatha ceremony the Bdtimokkha^ 
which forms the second Khandhaka of the Malta- 
vagga^ had to be recited. ‘ This (FdtimokkJm) will 
he their Uposatha service.’ Explicit directions 
are given in regard to the ceremony ; an Uposatha 
was to be held in a clearly defined district ; at 

1 SEE xiii. Introd. p. x ; Monier - Williams, Buddhism, 
London, 1889, pp. 84 and 886; Bhys Davids, Buddhism, do. 
1899, p. 139. 

2 Mahdvagga, ii. 1. 1. 3 Xb. ii. 4. 2. 

4 Monier-Williams, 887 ; SSE xi. 264. 

s SBE xiii. 240. 6 JXhwmmika Suita, p, 27, 

Bhys Davids, 139, etc. 

8 H. Kern, Manual of Indian Buddhism, Strassburg, 1896 

iii. 8), pp. 99-101. 

9 JXhammika Sutta, p. 26 f. 10 SBB xiii. Introd. p. x. 

U 16. p. 242. 12 ih, p. 250. 
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least a ^ven number of hhihhhus were to be 
present sick ones might be excused attendance 

certain offences precluded attendance ; ® directions 
are given for the preparation of a hall in which the 
ceremony was to be held ; ^ the PatimohJcha had to 
be recited in full at each Uposathxi, except in 
certain cases of danger, etc.,® and offences were to 
be confessed.® 

In addition to the regular fast-days it is laid 
down that the JPati-harika, pahkha should also be 
dulv observed.’^ This name, meaning < extra fort- 
night/ applies to three distinct periods : (1) the 
three months of Vasm, or rain ; (2) the month 
succeeding Vmsa^ called Ghlvara Masa, or ‘ robe 
month/ because it was customary to provide men- 
dicants, who needed them, with new robes ; and 
( 3 ) the first half of the ‘robe month/ to which 
period the term more particularly applies. During 
these periods the observance of the ‘ eight precepts ’ 
is more common than at other times.® 

An occasional holiday, only for monks, is the 
Samaggi-Uposatkaf ‘ reconciliation holiday,’ which 
was held when a quarrel among the fraternity was 
made up.® 

2. Vassa.— Throughout his whole career Gau- 
tama was in the habit of travelling about during 
most of the fine part of the year, teaching and I 
preaching to the people, but during the four rainy ^ 
months, from June to October, he remained in one 
place, devoting himself more particularly to the 
mstruction of his followers.^® Vassa was ordained 
because the people complained to Gautama that 
the Buddhist priests were going on travels alike 
during winter, summer, and the rainy season, so 
crashing the green herbs in the field, hurting 
vegetable life, and destroying the life of many 
small living things. The institution of Vassa was 
Gautama’s answer to these complaints. It is a 
retreat prescribed for the rainy season. Bud- 
dhagho^a says : 

*The dhikkhus are to look after their Vihara (if it is in a 
proper state), to provide food and water for themselves, to 
fulfil all due ceremonies, such as paying reverence to sacred 
shrines, etc., and to say loudly, once, or twice, or thrice, at the 
beginning of the retreat, “ I enter upon Fossa in this Vihara for 
these three months.” ' i* 


The periods fixed by Buddha for entering upon 
Vassa were two : * the earlier and the later. The 
earlier time for entering (upon Vassa) is the day 
after the full moon of Asalha ( J une-July) ; the 
later, a month after the full moon of Asalha.’^* 
The double period was probably due to a similar 
double period prescribed in the Brahmanas and 
Siltras for most of the Vedic festivals. Thus the 
sacrifice of Varunapra^hdsa, with which the 
Brahmans began the rainy season, was to be held 
either on the full moon day of Asadha, or on the 
full-moon day of the following month, Sravana, 
in complete accordance with Buddhistical rules 
about tne Vmmpanayika. The Brahmaua texts 
begin the year with the full-moon day of the 
(Uttara) Fhalguna ; the Sutras mention another 
New Year’s day, the Ckaitri purnamd^, which 
falls one month later. It was in connexion with 
this dislocation of the year that the annual 
festivals might be postponed accordingly.^^ 

The rules for the celebration of Vassa are con- 
tained in the third IChandhaka of the Mahdvagga?^ 
No hhihhku was to go on his travels till he had 
kept the Vassa during the earlier or later three 
months. By the order of a king the retreat might 


2 Id. p. 268. 

4 Id. p. 271. 
e Id. p. 243. 

8 Rhys Davids, 141. 


$ Id. p. m. 
p. 260 f, 

T Bhammika Stdta^ p. 27. 

2 Kern, 

W Bhvs Davids, 67 f. ; Monier-Wffliams, 427, 
n SBlS xiil. m t P- 299. 

13 Id. pp. 299, 300. It f ^ P- 300. 

16 Id. pp. 298-324. P* 301* 


be commenced at the later period.^ A bhikkhu 
might leave his Vihara, if sent for, hut not for a 
longer period than seven days.® A number of 
other cases are given, such as a visit to a si ck man 
or father, mother, or relation, where leave of 
absence was permissible, but was restricted to 
seven days.® The place of retreat could be changed 
for such reasons as danger from beasts of prey, 
snakes, robbers, demons, want of food, fire, no 
proper medicine, etc.^ For those who entered upon 
Vassa in the later period, the end of the retreat 
fell on Komudi day, i,e, the full-moon day in the 
nionth Karttika, frequently called ‘ Kaumuda day ’ 
in epic literature. 

3* Pavarai^a. — This solemn termination of the 
Vassa is inau^rated by an act of the Sangka in 
an assembly of the Chapter of at least five monks.® 
The fourteenth and fifteenth days of the half- 
month were appointed as Pavarana days.® The 
ritual for the ceremony forms the fourth Khau- 
dhaka of the Mahdvagga? Gautama says ; 

‘I prescribe that the bhikMtLS, when they have finished their 
Fossa residence, hold Pav&rctxtd with each other in these three 
ways : by what has been seen, or by what has been heard, or 
by what is suspected. Hence it will result that you live in ac- 
cord with each other, that you atone for the offences (you have 
committed), and that you keep the rules of discipline before 

your eyes.'® 


The form for the ceremony is : ‘ I pronounce my 
Pavarandi friends, before you, by what has been 
seen, or by what has been heard, or by what has 
been suspected ; may you speak to me, sirs, out of 
compassion towards me : if I see (an offence), I will 
atone for it,’ ® 

4. Kathina. — Immediately after the Pavarana 
there followed a distribution of robes, which 
believers offered to the fraternity, to the bhikkhus 
composing the Sahgha. The ceremonies are de- 
tailed in the seventh Khandhaka of the Mahd’ 
vagga?^ The distribution commences with the 
Kathinatthdra ; atthdra, ‘ spreading out,’ not being 
here used literally, for spreading out on the ground 
or otherwise, but in a secondary, juristic sense. 
The term is translated according to context, some- 
times by * spreading out,’ sometimes by ‘ ceremony,’ 
and sometimes by ‘ dedication.’ 

5. The seasons. — ^At the time of his ordination 
each priest received from the master of the cere- 
monies, kammachdrit five ordinances, the second 

i being ‘the seasons.’ In ancient India the ritual 
year was divided into three four-monthly periods, 

! the three terms being celebrated with sacrifices, on 
the full moon day of Phalguna, of Asadha, and of 
Karttika; or, in each case, one month later, as 
described above. These three sacrificial festivals 
inaugurated summer, the rainy season, and winter. 
The Buddhists retained this division of the year, 
and celebrated the terms, but, of course, not with 
sacrificial rites. During the first period the priests 
were directed to reside at the roots of trees, to have 
I the advantage of silent and profound meditation ; 
during the second to keep Vassa ; and during the 
third to occupy pamiasdlds (huts of leaves and 
branches) ,for mutual instruction and for reading 
the bhdna to the people.^ 

6. Sa’ngitas. — - Convocations of priests were 
directed to be held frequently. The Pali word is 
from a root which signifies ‘ to sing,’ or ‘ to sound,’ 
as Indians do when they read sacred books. From 
this it appears that the object of these assem- 
blies was to read the bhdna to each other, but 
particularly to read and expound the Vinaya 


I SBE xiil. mi. 

3 Jb. pp. 305-310. 

6 Kern, 99-101. 

7 16. pp. 326-366. 

9 16. p. 333. 
n 16. p. 148. 

12 Karmawdjoya, the 
B. Clough, 1831. 


2 16. p. 303. 

4I6.pp. 312-317. 

6 SEE xiii. 331. 

8 16. p. 328. 
lO;S'J5£xvu.l46m 

Ritual of the Buddhisi Priesthood^ tr. 
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See also the 'Chinese/ 'Nepalese/ 'Siamese/ 
and ' Tibetan ’ sections of Festivals and Fasts, 

LiTBiUTirRB.— This has been cited in the article. 

J. H. Bateson. 

FESTIVALS AND FASTS (Celtic). — i. 
The division of the Celtic year. — The division of 
the Celtic year and the position of its festivals 
were originally governed by agricultural processes. 
Probably at first the year was divided into two un- 
equal parts, summer and winter. Later came the 
astronomical cycles — at first lunar (Plin. xvi. 95), 
then, as a result of the influence of the Boman 
calendar, solar. Two important facts must be 
borne in mind: (1) that, in Celtic belief, night 
preceded day, and that, in early Celtic literature, 
' night ^ usually means a night and a day, with the 
result that every festival began on the previous 
night (Csesar, d& Bell. Gall. vi. 18 ; Loth, RCel 
XXV. 116) ; (2) that the year began with winter — 
probably about mid-November, though later the 
winter festival began on November eve. When 
we first become acquainted with the Celtic calendar 
from Irish texts, we find a two-fold division — each 
half being again subdivided. The winter half 
{pwihreah) began with November on Samhain eve, 
i.e. Oct. 31, and was subdivided into two parts, 
the second beginning on Feb. 1 ; the summer half 
{samhradh) began with May and the Beltane feast, 
and also had its subdivision, its second portion 
beginning with Lugnasad on Aug. 1 (O’Donovan, 
Book of Bights, Dublin, 1847, p. Hi f . ). There were 
thus four quarters, but these do not correspond to 
those beginning with the solstices and equinoxes. 
They begin each with a feast, three of which — 
Samhain, Beltane, and Lugnasad — can easily be 
traced. The February feast is now replaced by 
St, Bridget’s day (Feb. 1) : its pagan predecessor 
has left scant traces. It is unlikely that this 
definite subdivision existed in earlier times, as, 
indeed, the shifting of Samhain from mid- to 1st 
November suggests— in the Isle of Man it is still 
held on Nov.T2 {FL ii. [1891] 308) — and the arrange- 
ment is doubtless due to the analogy of the Boman 
calendar. But the influence of this calendar had 
the further effect of displacing some of the festivals. 
Thus, in Gaul, much of the ritual of Samhain was 
transferred to the calends of January, while there 
was a tendency to celebrate Midsummer day in- 
stead of Beltane as the summer feast, both being 
found with similar ritual over the Celtic area, and 
they are evidently twin halves of one festival. 
The influence of the Christian calendar, with its 
lists of feasts and saints’ days, must also be taken 
into account, some of the ritual of the earlier pagan 
festivals now occurring as survivals on holy days 
range of the pagan festival periods. 
All these festivals being mainly connected with 
agriculture, magic as well as religion had its place 
m the ritual, the object of the magical acts being 
^ promote fertility and to aid the power of the 
divinities or spirits of fertility. 

2. Samhain (perhaps from saTn, 'summer,’ and 
fmn , ; sunset ’ or ' end ’ [Windisch-Stokes, Ir. Texts. 
Leipzig, 1880 ff., i. 757], though Stokes Wrkell 
Spraehsckatz, Gdttingen, 1894, p. 293] gives to 
the meaning of 'assembly’), as a festival 
of the beginning of winter when blight and death 
were assuming their reign, naturally took account 
of that fact, and its ritual was intended to assist 
the pow^s of growth in their conflict with winter’s 
death. But it had other aspects also, and a com- 
plete understanding of the festival can be arrived 
at only by studying early descriptions of the ritual 
or actual folk-survivals. With the growth of Celtic 
J’^Hmon this feast seems to have gathered up into 
itself the ritual of certain lesser festivals, ft is a 
festival of beginnings, like the New Year festivals 
of all pnmitive folk. Its ritual suggests also the 


festival of earlier pastoral times, when the flocks 
and herds were regarded as themselves divine 
animals. It is also a harvest festival, as is Lug- 
nasad in August ; and, though harvest would be 
over before mid-November, some of the ritual may 
have been transferred to that date, especially if it 
had been associated with threshing rather timn 
with the harvest-field. With the coming of Christi- 
anity and the adoption of the Boman calendar, the 
ritual of the festival was once more scattered over 
the other sacred days in winter. 

(1) As a festival of beginnings, some of the ritual 
had reference to that fact. All fires having been 
extinguished, new fire was brought from the sacred 
bonfire (Keating, Hist., Lond. 1866, pp. 125, 300), 
itself kindled probably by friction. Fossibly the 
blazing Yule-log brought to the hearth at Christ- 
mas was origin^ly derived from the Samhain rites, 
by being dislocated from them as Christmas 
festivities became more prominent. Merriment 
and feasting characterize the festival in Ireland 
(Windisch-Stokes, i. 205 ; d’Arbois, ii. 5), and this 
may also be traced in the Scots Hallowe’en customs. 
In other words, it was an orgiastic feast ; this 
is clearly seen from the licentious customs of the 
calends in Gaul, denounced by the Church over 
a long period. Such licence always characterizes 
a festival of beginnings, when the evils of the past 
year are being ritually got rid of by various 
means. Bites of divination, forecasting the lives 
of the inquirers during the coming year, w^ere also 
in evidence. The most common rite was for each 
person to throw a stone into the bonfire which was 

I kindled at Samhain. Its position next morning 
indicated the fate of its owner (Brand, Pop. Ant., 
London, 1899, i. 390 ; Stat. Acc. xL 621). Perhaps 
in earlier times this rite was a casting of lots to 
I obtain a human victim, while the memory of the 
slaying was long after transformed into a presage 
of death or misfortune within the year. Other 
i rites of divination, such as those described in 
Bums’ Hallows^ en, had an erotic character (Hazlitt, 

I Diet, of Faiths and FolJdore, London, 1905, pp. 
2971, 340). 

(2) The lack of fodder led to the slaughter of 
cattle at this tinoie, or rather at a date correspond- 
ing with Martinmas, which points to the earlier 
date of the festival in mid-November. This 
slaughter, like that of the Scandinavian 'B16t- 
m6nath,’ was sacrificial in character, and was 
followed by a feast on some of the animals. With- 
in recent times in Ireland it was customary to offer 
one of the animals to St. Martin, the successor of 
some pagan animal-divinity in anthropomorphic 
form, and ill-luck followed the neglect of this rite 
(Curtin, Tales of the Fairies, Dublin, 1895, p. 72). 
This semi-religious slaughter dates back to the age 
when the animals were themselves divine. In this 
pastoral stage, perhaps associated with totemism, 
the annual slaying would be limited to one animal 
in each group ; and, the animal being divine, the 
feast on its flesh was sacramental. If tne slaughter 
had been more general from the first (as it certainly 
became in later times), it would be accompanied 
with rites intended to propitiate the divine 
animals, as in analogous cases elsewhere ; but the 
festival would still be sacramental. The sacra- 
mental eating, the divinity of the animal, the 
gradual anthropomorphic tendency to give the 
animal-god a human form, and the transference of 
his personality to a later Christian saint, may be 
seen in the Irish legend of St. Martin (already 
associated with the slaying), which tells how he 
was cut up and eaten in the form of an ox {ECel 
vi, [1884] 254). Possibly the representation of the 
corn-spirit in animal form may have blended with 
the divinity of the animals slain at Samhain. 
Again, in Ganl, at the calends, as formerly at 
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Samham, men wore the heads and skins of 
slaughtered animals in processions, doubtless in 
order to_ ^similate themselves further to the 
animal divinities by contact, as they had already 
done by eating. This custom was vigorously 
attacked by Church Councils and by individual 
preachers (see catena of passages in Chambers, 
Medmval Stage, Oxiox^, 1903, App. N ; PXxxxix! 
2001). In certain recent survivals in the Hebrides 
a youth dressed in a cow’s hide paraded the village 
and brought a blessing to each house where a 
person or animal inhaled the fumes of a piece of 
burning hide carried by him (Chambers, Pop. 
Rhymes, Edin. 1847, p. 297). This custom, which 
ma^ have taken the place of the carrying of the 
slain animal in procession, resembles the rite of 
hunting the wren (see art. Animals, in vol. i. p. 
532^), which^ occurred at Christmas. But this, 
like the animal masquerades, may have been 
associated with Samhain in earlier times. Mas- 
querading is still common among young people on 
Samhain in the Highlands, and in some parts of 
Britain dressing in animal disguise was associated 
with an autumn date (Hutchinson, View of North- 
umberland, Newcastle, 1778, ii. 45 ; Thomas, RHR 
xxxviii. [1898] 334). 

^ (3) The agricultural aspect of the feast is seen 
first of all in the bonfire which was (and still is in 
Celtic and rural districts) lit on Samhain eve. 
The analogy of the Beltane and Midsummer fires 
shows that it was intended as a fire-charm to aid 
the power of the sun by virtue of mimetic magic, 
while, at the same time, this symbol was virtually 
the thing symbolized and conveyed its benefits. 
Hence the new fire was lit from the divine fire, 
blazing faggots were carried through the village, and 
the people jumped through the fire in order to be 
purifiea and strengthened by contact with the 
divinity. Numerous references show that various 
evil powers (perhaps blight and death), represented 
as demoniac beings or witches, were especially 
rampant on Samhain eve {RCel x. [1889] 214, 225, 
xxiv. [1903] 172 ; Joyce, Soc. Hist, of Anc, Ireland, 
1903, ii. 556; O’Grady, SUva Gadeliea, London, 
1892, ii. 374 ; Cymmrodor. vi. 176), and one of 
these references shows that they were particularly 
hostile to the crops and animals. They may have 
been conceived as combating the powers or light 
and growth, which were thus assisted by the bon- 
fire. There are also traces of a traditional belief 
that sacrifice was ofl[ered to them. In Welsh folk- 
lore the people rushed off as soon as the fire was 
extinguished, to escape from the * black sow ’ who 
captured the hindmost— merhaps a reminiscence of 
sacrifice (Ehys, Celtic Folklore, Oxford, 1901, i. 
225), and early Irish literature refers to the tax of 
the year’s corn and milk, and of two- thirds of the 
children 1x)rn within the year, to the evil Fomorians 
on Samhain eve. Keating {Hist, 300) also speaks 
of a sacrifice to the gods, burned in the fire on 
Samhain eve. But, though the powers of blight 
may have been propitiated, it is not unlikely that 
the primitive slaying of a human representative of 
the corn-spirit or of some divinity of growth was 
later conceived as such a propitiatory sacrifice. The 
process of thought is difiicult to follow, but it may 
have seemed natural that, since the divine fire 
acted magically upon the life of the sun, it would 
act also upon the power of the god or spirit who 
was consumed in it in human form. By dying, the 
divine life was renewed and strengthened (see 
Frazer, Adonis, 1906, p. 100). At tlie same time 
we must not overlook the fact that the powers of 
growth may themselves have come to be regarded 
as evil in C/hristian times, just as the corn-spirit 
was sometimes given a formidable aspect. The 
‘ black sow’ in the Welsh instance may have hep 
an earlier animal embodiment of the corn-spirit. 


which had come to be looked upon as more or lesa 
demoniac. At all events, the slaying of a human 
representative of the corn-spirit can hardly be kept 
apart from the victim slain at Samhain, more 
especially as harvest is late in several Celtic regions ; 
while, to judge by folk-custom, the slaying was 
frequently connected with the threshing of the 
grain, rather than with the harvest-field (Mann- 
hardt. Myth. Forsch., Strassburg, 1884, p. 333 tf.). 
The slaying of the corn-spirit was probably derived 
from the similar slaying of the tree-spirit at the 
summer feast. The corn-spirit, like the latter, had 
also various embodiments — thelast sheaf, an animal, 
or a hump being ; and all of these had powers 
both of quickening and of strengthening the fruits 
of the earth, cattle, and women, while there can be 
little doubt that part of the flesh was also eaten 
sacramentaUy (Mannhardt, 317 f . ; Frazer, GB ^ ii. 
288). Possibly, too, as the representative of the 
tree-spirit had once been a priest-king, so he who 
represented the corn-spirit may have been called a 
king also. This would account for the choosing of 
a mock-king, e.g. the king of the bean, at winter 
festivals (Hazlitt, 35 ; Chambers, Book of Days, 
Edin. 1863, i. 62). This and the presence of 
effigies of saints, which were carried in procession, 
their clothes distributed, and then finally burned 
(Chambers, ii. 492 ; Hazlitt, 131), form survivals, 
though somewhat apart from the date of Samham, 
which are doubtless derived from the ritual of the 
corn-spirit, or perhaps that of the divine animal 
associated in earlier times with it. But, since the 
last sheaf representing the corn-spirit is usually 
called by some female name, ‘the Maiden,’ ‘the 
Mother,’ etc., this shows that the corn-spirit had 
originally been conceived as female — doubtless as 
a result of the fact that agricultural rites were first 
in the hands of women ; while in survivals ulti- 
mately derived from Samhain rites a ‘queen’ or 
‘Yule’s wife’ is in evidence (Hazlitt, 97; Davies, 
Mun, Records of York, London, 1834, p. 270). With 
this we may also connect the fact that men dis- 
guised themselves as women at the calends. The 
increased power of the fairies — in Ireland the suc- 
cessors of gods of growth and fertility — on Samhain 
eve is easily explicable by the nature of the festivals, 
though they may have been sometimes confused 
with the demoniac powers. The vaguer corn-spirits 
doubtless became greater and more anthropo- 
morphic divinities, and the slaying of one repre- 
sentative may have been changed to the slaughter 
of several victims, where death was also considered 
beneficial to vegetation. A similar evolution oc- 
curred in connexion with the vegetation spirit, while 
a holocaust of victims took the place of his repre- 
sentative. Doubtless among the rural people them- 
selves the vaguer spirits and the older ritual still 
prevailed with little change. This substitution of 
several victims for one would account for the so- 
called sacrifice to the Fomorians, if they were ab- 
original gods of fertility, and for the sacrificial cult 
of Cromm Cruaich, connected in one place with 
Samhain (see CELTS, V. 2). The gods of growth, 
evolved from these vaguer spirits, may wml have 
been conceived as in conflict with powers of blight 
and death at this time, and this m^ have been 
ritually represented by a combat. The story of 
the battle of Magtured might then be regarded as 
based on a myth which told of this conflict, and 
which showed that, in spite of the apparent blight 
in Nature, the powers of growth could not be 
finally vanquished, but were victorious, like the 
Tuatha D^ Danann, at this battle. 

(4) A yearly festival of the dead took place on 
Samhain eve at the beginning of winter, when the 
powers of growth were at their weakest, and when 
possibly a representative of the corn-spirit was 
slain. Hence this festival, like that of Lugna 
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sad, may have been associated with the spirits 
of such victims. Or a festival associated with 
dying powers would easily become a feast of the 
dead generally, while the dead themselves were 
connected with the under- world god of fertility. In 
Scandinavia the dead have female spirit-guardians, 
fylgjuTj identified with the di^r, also females, 
living in the hollow hills and apparently earth-god- 
desses. The Celtic analop^ is found in the Matres, 
also earth-goddesses. Christmas Eve was called 
M6dramht, or ‘ Mothers" Night " (Bede, de Temp. 
Eat. 15) ; and, as many aspects of the winter festival 
were dislocated and transferred to Christmas and 
at the same time christianized, it is possible that 
Samhain eve had, in pagan times, been the Mothers’ 
Night. Earth-goddesses probably preceded an earth- 

f od, and hence they received the dead into their 
eeping before the Celtic Dispater did so. Thus 
the^ season of earth’s decay was also the time at 
which her children, the dead, were commemorated 
(see Earth). Samhain eve would thus correspond 
to the Scandinavian Disahl6t held about this time — 
a festival of the dead and the dieir (Vigfusson- 
Powell, Gorp. Poet. Bor., Oxford, 1883, i. 419). This 
Celtic festival has left survivals in modern folk- 
custom. In Ireland all the dead come out of their 
graves and visit the houses, where a good fire is 
left for them (Curtin, Tales, 157 ; PL iv. [1893] 
359). The same belief and custom obtain in 
Brittany (Le Braz, La Ligende de la mort Paris, 
1902, ii. 115). Thus the festival of the dead brings 
us back to the hearth, and it is not unlikely that 
the Yule-log was originally associated with Sam- 
hain, when new fire was kindled on the hearth, and 
that the libations poured on it were intended for 
the dead. The place of the two Christian feasts 
of All Saints and All Souls on Nov. 1 and 2 (the 
time of Samhain) remains to be explained. The 
first, of earlier origin, was doubtless intended to 
supplant the pagan festival of the dead. As it 
failed to do so, a Christian feast of all the dead was 
then originated to neutralize existing pagan rites 
(Frazer, Adonis,^ 253 E). In this it only partially 
succeeded, but it is perhaps due to Christian in- 
fluences that the more friendly aspect of the dead 
has been largely forgotten, and that they are 
associated in popular belief with demons, witches, 
etc., whose power is great on Samhain eve, and 
who are perhaps the representatives of the old 
power of blight and death. 

3. Beltane and Midsummer. — These two festi- 
vals being twin halves of one early summer festival, 
the object of which was to promote fertility in 
field, fold, and house, the ritual acts of both may 
be considered together. 


'[tte word Baltane was already a puzzle to early Irish philc 
7 ® explain it as meaning ( 1 ) bil tene, a goodly fire, o 

because the newly-hom cattle (dine) were offeree 
to a god Bel (Oormac, in Stolces, Three Irish QlossaHei 
Beltaine*; Arch. Res. i. [1886 
Dublin, 1901, i. 278 

Reel xxr. [1904] 86). The latter derivation is followed by thoa 
who connect a Celtic god Bel or Belus with a borrowed Semiti 
Baal. No such god is known, however, unless Belenos, Belisaraa 
be connected with Beltane, as some suppose. D’Arbois (ii. 243 
^ death, Beltene, deriving the word fron 
makes the festival his day. But no sucl 
growth, not 0 
xxxv.) diodes the won 
So perhaps the same as thato 

^e Lith. hdUas, white, and the -aine is a termination as h 
^rkelt. Sprcushschatz, X26, 164, h( 

helo-s, * clear' or ^ shining,* the root o 
toe divine name Belenos, and te<p>noB, ‘fire”' (O. Ir. ten) 
Hence Reltme would have some suto meaning as ‘bright fire.’ 

As at Samhaiu, the chief ritual act was the kind 
of a bonfire by a spark from flint, or by frictior 
ttom a rotating wheel (need-fire), frequently aftei 
n district had been extinguished 

Cattle were driven through the fire or between tw( 
ores lit, as Cormac says, by Druids with incanta 


tions. By this means, viz. contact with the divine 
tire, they were preserved from disease. Survivals 
show that the festival was communal, since all the 
inhabitants contributed to the fire, while its religi- 
ous side is seen in the fact that, within recent times, 
there was a service in church and a procession, and 
mayor and priest attended the fire. They repre- 
sented the earlier local chief and pagan priest. 
The fire was sometimes lit ronnd a tree, represent- 
ing the vegetation spirit, or round a pole covered 
with greenery (the Maypole of later survivals) ; or 
a tree was cut and thrown into the fire (Hone, Every- 
Bay Book, London, 1838, i. 849, ii. 595 ; Joyce, i. 
216 ; BCel iv. [1879] 193). The people, probably 
clad in leaves in order to assimilate tnemselves to 
the vegetation spirit, danced sunwise round the 
fire to the accompaniment of songs or chants. The 
dance, imitating the course of the sun, probably 
was intended to assist it, for the livelier the dance 
the better would be the harvest. The fire being 
divine, the people crept through it to avoid disease 
and ill-lucK, to ensure prosperity, or to remove 
barrenness. They ran through the fields with 
burning brands, or rolled blazing wheels over them, 
or sprinkled ashes from the fire upon them, or pre- 
served charred brands till the following year. The 
tree itself was borne through the fields before being 
burned. The houses of the folk were decked with 
green boughs. All these rites had one end, viz. 
to ensure fertility through contact with tiie divine 
fire or the spirit of vegetation. As in the Samhain 
ceremonies, the fire represented and aided the sun ; 
and, consequently, contact with the fire was 
equivalent to contact with the divine sun. Ani- 
mals were sacrificed, probably as representatives 
of the spirit of vegetation or fertility. Among these 
was the horse, as is seen by Irish folk-survivals in 
which a horse’s skull and bones were placed in the 
fire (Hone, ii. 595), or a man wearing a horse’s 
head and representing all cattle rushed through 
the fire (Granger, Worship of Eomans, London, 
1895, p. 113 f. ; for a legend of a speaking horse 
coming out of a mound at Midsummer eve and 
giving oracles, see Kennedy, Legendary Fictiom 
of the Irish Celts, 1866, p. 135). Some 01 the flesh 
may have been eaten sacramentally, and some of 
it placed on the fields to fertilize them. In French 
Midsummer survivals, animals were burned, some- 
times being enclosed in osier baskets (Bertrand, 
Eel. des Gaulois, Paris, 1897, p. 407 ; Gaidoz, 
Esquisse de mythol. gauloise, Paris, 1879, p. 21). 
Human victims seem also to have been burned in 
the fire, or otherwise slain. Thus, in a Perthshire 
survival, he who received a blackened portion of a 
I cake, the pieces of which were drawn by lot, was 
I called * the Beltane carline ’ or ‘ devote,’ and a 
pretence was made of throwing him into the fire, 
and he was spoken of as dead [Stat. Acc. xi. 620} ; 
while in France he who stumbled in leaping through 
the fire was considered unlucky and devoted to the 
fadets, or spirits (Bertrand, 119). In earlier times 
such persons would be sacrificed. In other places 
gigantic eflSgies made of osier were carried in pro- 
cession or burned (Mannhardt, BaumkuUus, Berlin, 
1875, pp. 514, 523). 

Can the sacriiaces to which these survivals bear witness be 
connected with the periodic Celtic sacrifices for fertility referred 
to by Caesar, Strabo, and Diodorus, all perhaps borrowing from 
Posidonius, as Mannhardt (p. 632), followed by Frazer (9B^ iii 
319), has suggested ? Human victims or animals were enclosed 
in large osier images at a quinquennial or yearly festival and 
consumed by fire. The victims were criminals or prisoners of 
war, the former usually guilty of murder ; and Strabo (iv. 4. 4) 
says that the greater the number of murders the greater was the 
fertility of the land, probably meaning that where there were 
many murders there would be a larger available number of 
criminal victims for the sacrifice. In the osier images and in 
the animal victims of late survivals, we may trace a connexion 
with these rites, while the enclosing of toe victims in osier cages 
may be connected rrito the custom of decking a person in 
greenery at toe summer festival. In this case the person is a 
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representative of the spirit of vegetation. The Celtic holocausts i 
were in origin more than sacrificial ; they had ori^finated in the 
custom of slaying annually one man who was an incarnation of 
the vegetation-spirit. Originally this man had been a priest- 
king who had all the powers of the vegetation spirit, but in later 
times a surro^te took his place and was slain, though regarded 
for the time as a god. Gradually this slaying was looked upon 
as a sacrifice ; hence it would naturally be thought that the 
benefits of the rite would be greater if the number of victims 
was increased. This would account for those great periodic 
holocausts, though elsewhere, as modern survivals show, the 
older rite must have continued as it was. The victim was burned 
in the fire— a sun-charm— and thus vegetation received bene- 
ficial effects from the victim himself and also from the fire in 
which he was consumed. At first the vegetation-spirit had 
been a tree-spirit which had power over growth, fertility, and 
fruitfulness i. 188 ff.). Hence a tree had a conspicuous 
place in the summer festival, and it had all the virtues of the 
spirit which it embodied. It was carried in procession, impart- 
ing these virtues to fields and houses ; branches were placed over 
houses to obtain them by contact, the tree was burned as a 
method of slaying the spirit, or it was set up in the village for a 
year, so that its presence might bestow blessing, and was then 
burned at the next festival (Mannhardt, 177 ; i. 203 ; Brand, 
Pop. Ant. i. 222 and passim ; Hone, ii. 696). Among the Celts, 
with whom the oak was specially sacred, that tree may have been 
used in the ritual, since it, above all, represented the spirit of 
growth and vegetation . Here it is natural to connect the Druids’ 
rite of cifiling the mistletoe with the burning of the sacred tree. 
Pliny (HN xvi. 249 ff.) says that it was cut on the sixth day of 
the moon, though he does not specify the time of the year ; but 
magical plante, including mistletoe, are frequently gathered on 
Midsummer eve in order to be effective, and it is far from 
certain that he is reporting all that the rite betokened. It may 
well have been that the mistletoe (called in Gaelic stigh an 
daraichy *sap of the oak ’) was culled because it was held to re- 
present the life of the tree, which could not be cut down and 
burned till its life was secured, in accordance with a wide-spread 
belief that the soul or life of man or god can be placed outside 
himself for safe^ and that he will die if any one secures it 
(MacOulloch, CFy London, 1905, ch. 6). But, as survivals, in 
which a human eflSgy and a tree are burned together, show, a 
human representative of the vegetation-spirit w^ brought into 
close connexion with the tree and was also slain (Mannhardt, 
816 ff.). The vegetation-spirit was given, now a theriomorphic, 
now an anthropomorphic form — hence it could be represented 
by beast or man, but in either case the tree itself remained as a 
constant factor in the ritual. Hence the doubling of the tree- 
spi rit’s incarnation. Thus the gathering of the mistletoe secured 
at once the life of the tree and that of the beast or man who 
was also slain. Possibly the oxen slain at the mistletoe rite 
may have been theriomorphic embodiments of the vegetation- 
spirit, though, as a rule, a human embodiment was found ; but 
at this time human sacrifice had been prohibited in Gaul. 
Frazer has, therefore, suggested that the myth of Balder slain 
by the mistletoe was derived from actual ritual in which the 
mistletoe was plucked before the human incarnation of the 


fli-v ThA vAtrAfation-spirit, slain as tree, animal, or man, died 
tS «««>> quickened the energies of earth 

mdmlTso too, the blazing fire assisted the life of the powera 
of liSt and CTOwth embodied in the sun, and in doing so aided 
boufnLiM^ beast and the 

rites survived with little change into pTris 

vie-orouslv combated by the Church (d’Achery, ^ans, 

Sin? V Again>y associating the pagan Midsummer 

fSst with the festival of k. John Baptist, or the pagan ntes 

to modify their sheer paganism. But in neither case was it 

*®it'^as“Sal to roll ‘Beltane cakes’ do-^a 
slope -again in evident imitation of the suns 
action; but in some oases the luck of the oiraer 

of the cake was denoted by .^Yhe 

breakine— if it broke he would die within the 
year. Perliaps we may trace here an earlier 
Election of a victim by lot, as in the case of the 
lot by the blackened fragmpt of cake. In an- 
other survival, pieces of 

to unnamed friendly powers and to am^ls hostile 
to the flocks (Pennant, Tour m Scotland, London, 
m 4 i 97 ) ^ K this was done in the primitive 
pagan rite, there was a propitiation of beneficent 
La hostile powers-an example of 
look of all primitive religion. But probably m 
their earliest use the cakes o saoramental m 
character, and eaten by the folk, a qq 

Teutonic instances (Grimm, Teut. MytK 
iii 12391 As moisture was necessary for the 
^owth of thrcrops, map^ pthods of ohtaamng 
ft were in use at both.the festivals. Sacred 
were visited and rain charms perforpd with 
their waters.’ Hence such weUs ^ 

he specially efficacious m other waw a? t»e®e 
hLJ nuriLeonle visited them for heading ^d 
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in a river at 


was in the mistletoe ; they could not he slain until it wasplncked. 
This done, they were burned in the fire which represented the 
sun, the visible power of life and growth. Hence both fire and 
slain god had a fertilizing power. Flames, smoke, burning 
brand, asbes, and pieces of the victim aided whatever they 
touched, purifying, strengthening, fertilizing. Hence people 
leapt through the fire, or passed their cattle through it, or 
lieved that the fire or smoke fertilized their fields, or ^rried 
brands through them, or sprinkled them with ashes, or buried 
part of the victim in them, or preserved the brands in their 
houses. Probably part of the victim was eaten sacr^ent^ly— 
a rite to which Pliny may refer when he speaks of the Celtic behef 
that to eat human flesh was considered most wholesome {MN 
XXX. 1). The virtue of fire and victim was magico-sacramental. 
Through them, men, animals, and vegetation were brought into 
touch with the divine spirit. And in like manner fire and slam 
vicrim reacted beneficially upon the gods or spints whom they 
represented, the fire upon the sun, the dying ^qd upon the god 
who lived again. From such vegetation-spints the greater 
Celtic gods of growth were probably evolved. , , , - , 

The blazing wheel, roUed down a slope or through the fields, 
imitated the progress of the sun, assisting it and alsobpefiting 
the crops. Such an imitation of the sun's motion is found m 
other rites, e.g. circumambulating house, ca^e, or crops with 
fire in the direction of the sun (deiseil), with the same intention 
of benefit to them. Here, too, we see the origin ome common 
Celtic practice of walking deiseil round some object on any 
iiiporteit occasion. Origmating in the idea that to ^i^te the 
action of the sun is beneficial, it was held that to do so brou|rht 
good luck and repelled evil influences. Thus in the Cfichulamn 
Scle, when Medb is setting out for the war, her charioteer 
makes her chariot describe a right-hand torn (deiseil) to repel 
omens (Leabhar na htTidlre, 55). In Ijte survives the 
ZmI action occurs in manifold forms. ^ By a further process of 
thought, it was believed that the blazing wheel in its 
^rried off evils from the community, jnst as, in all probabihty, 

too'^SeTn^oi the Beltane and Midsu^w 
feiivals, as also those of Samh^, were mutually complement- 
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Certain survivals point in this direction. ^ The 
slaying of a female representative of^ the spirit is 
suggested in the name cailleach bealtinet * Beltane 
carlme’ or ‘old woman/ applied to the devoted 
person in the Highland survivals (see above, 840^). 
Though this person was a male, the name shows 
that in earlier times the victim was a woman. In 
winter festivals derived from Samhain, men 
masqueraded as women (Chambers, Med. Stage, 
ii. App. N) ; in local observances of St. Catherine's 
Day, Nov. 25, a ‘queen’ was chosen by girls; 
‘Yule’s wife’ as well as ‘Yule’ had her place at 
the Christmas pageants (Hazlitt, i. 97 ; Davies, 
Mun. Me. of York, 270). Again, at the summer 
festival, the May-queen had frequently in sur- 
vivals a more prominent place than the May- 
Idng. In both cases such ‘q[ueens' were the 
incarnations of a female spirit of fertility, an 
earth-goddess or vegetation-spirit, and were slain 
by the women who practised the cult. And if, as 
is probable, the witch orgies are remains of primi- 
tive female cults, the special activity of witches 
on Beltane eve, especially on hills which were 
formerly the site of worship (Grimm, iii. 1051), 
may also point in this direction. Later, gods 
took the place of goddesses, priests of priestesses, 
and male victims were accordingly slain. But 
sporadically the female cults probably still held 
their ground. This may explain some classical 
notices of female worship on Celtic ground. 
Strabo (iv. 4. 6) mentions sacrifices paid to native 
goddesses, whom he calls ‘ Demeter and Kore,’ on 
an island near Britain. The cult resembled that 
of the chthonian goddess at Samothrace, i.e. it 
was a cult of fertility in which female divinities 
were worshipped- These divinities may still be 
represented m the sheaves of com called the Old 
Woman and the Maiden, the corn-spirits of the 
past and the future year. The seed of the latter 
was mixed with next year’s seed-corn, that the 
life of the goddess might pass into the seed sown 
(Frazer, GS* ii 171 ff.). rrohably the goddesses 
were once represented by actual personages, whose 
blood was used to fertilize the seed-com. Such a 
rite may underlie Strabo’s account of the Namnite 
women who worshipped Dionysus on an island at 
the mouth of the Loire, which no man might visit 
(iv. 4. 6). Yearly they unroofed the temple and 
the same day re-roofea it, each woman bearing a 
supply of materials ; but she who dropped her load 
(ana this always happened) was tom in pieces and 
her remains carried round the temple with wild 
cries, Dionysius Periegetes (v. 570) says the 
mysteries took place at night in honour of earth- 
goddesses, with a great clamour, and that the women 
were crowned with ivy. The whole reference is 
obscure, but it might be possible to connect it 
with rites of fertility, if the flesh of the victim 
was carried to the mainland and there used to 
fertilize the soil or the seed-com. This assumes 
that she was dain as the incarnation of divinity. 
Perhaps Strabo was mistaken in saying that a god 
was worshipped ; the cult may have been that of a 
goddess, as Dionysius reports. Another cult is re- 
ported by Pliny (xxii. 1) as occurring among the 
Britons. In it nude women stained with woad 
took part. This ritual, which may be connected 
with that of which the Lady Godiva procession is 
a survival (Hartland, Sdmee gf Fairg Tales, 
London, 1891, p. 84 ff.), is again suggestive of 
agricultural magic, in which nudity is essential to 
fertility. The same purpose is effected by dressing 
in foliage, thus effectively personating the spirit 
of vegetation, and this may explain why the 
Namnite women were crownea with ivy, and also 
why, as Diodoms reports (xxxi. 18 [ed. Dindorf, 
Paris, 1842, ii. 499]), sacrificial victims were 
crowned with leaves. The latter custom might 


be an extension of the more primitive one. Just 
as sporadically the cults of women held their 
ground, so earlier goddesses of fertility sometimes 
remained even after the divinities or spirits of 
fertility and growth, of corn and vegetation, had 
been conceived m male. The image of a goddess, 
called by St. Gregory of Tours Berecyntia 
(probably a native goddess Brigindu] au%imi1ated 
to Cybeie under^tliis name), was borne through 
the fields and vineyards, on her festival and in 
time of scarcity, while the worshippers sang and 
danced before it {PQ v. 1463; Greg. Tours, de 
Glor. Conf. 77 ; Sul. Sev. Vita S. Mart. $}. Such 
a lustration of the fields with an image in order 
to fertilize them is found in many regions (cf. the 
procession of the Germanic Nerttius [Tac. Germ. 
40]), and we have already seen that the tree repre- 
senting the vegetation -spirit ww similarly iwrne 
throng the fields, and probably the image has here 
replaced such a divine tree. The practice continued 
even among Celtic religious communities, either 
wuth the image of a saint or with his relics 
(Adamnan, Vita Colurnb. ii. 45). Tlie washing of 
the image after tlie lustration — probaldy as a rain- 
charm— -is not referred to in tlie local Gaulish in- 
stance, but was commonly used elsewhere ; hence 
it may be assumed tliat it occurred, since on Celtic 
ground the washing of images of saints for that 
purpose frequently took place. 

5 . Lugnasad.— The first day of August, or 
more probalily in earlier times some day in mid- 
August, occurring midway lietween Beltane and 
Saihhain, was observeii as a fwiivaL It began 
the autumn or harvest-season, and was probaidy 
itself a harvest festival associated with the offering 
of firstfruite, though it is doubtful whether, in 
Britain and Ireland at least, the harvest wmuld l >6 
ingathered by August 1 . This points to mid- 
August as the earlier date of the festival, wdiile, 
as we have seen, part of the ritual of the harvest 
festival passed to the Samhain feast. One name 
of the day, Brdn Tragain, is explained as ‘the 
earth is amicted or under fruit/ Trogan being a 
name for the earth {‘ Wooing of Emer,'’ Arch. Mev. 
i. 232; O’Donovan, lEL). The day was dedicated 
among the Celts, as the corresponding Lmximm 
among the Anglo-Saxons, to a sacrifice of the 
fruits of the son (Vallaneey, <|U 0 ted by Hone, i. 
1063). But the day was associated with the gcxi 
Lug; hence ite Irish name, Lugnamd, m Scots 
Gaelic Liifiasdai, in Manx Coniiac 

(p. 99) explains Lugnasad m ‘ a festival or game 
of Lug mac Eithlenn, which wm celebrated by him 
in the beginning of autumn/ But the itenaes 
Diadsenchas {ECel xvL [1895] 51) says that Lug’s 
foster-mother Tailtiu was buried on that day, and 
that Lug directed an assembly and games to be 
convened then as a yearly memoiial of her at her 
grave-mound. This may be a later explanation of 
the slaying of the com-spiiit in a human repre- 
sentative. In primitive times, when agricultere 
was in the hands of women, the victim would be a 
female, later euhemerized as Tailtiu, perhaps her- 
self at one time regarded as the cora-goddess 
evolved from an earlier corn-spirit. In other parto 
of Ireland, .as at Carman in Leinster, the festival 
was associated with tlie death of a woman Carman 
who had evil designs upon the com of the Tuatha 
D 6 Danann, but a variant made It commemorative 
of the death of a king, Carman {Mtkl xv. [1894] 
313 f.). This may sugg^t different conceptioiw of 
the personality of the corn-divinity, now a goiiw, 
now a god, the one having female, the other nmle 
representatives ; while, in the ease of the god, the 
male victim may have been regard^ m a ting, on 
the analogy of the representative of the spirit of 
v^etarion. When the festival, as at TaBtiu, wm 
further associated with Lug, it would be easy to 
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connect the goddess Tailtiu with the god, in the 
relation of foster-mother, as the enhemerized myth 
sets forth. The association of Lug, probably a 
sun-god, with the festival is also suggestive of the 
victory of the powers of light and growth over 
those of blight, as evidenced by a plentiful harvest. 
The people rejoiced in presence of the victorious 
god. Bonfires may have been lit in honour or in 
aid of the sun-god, and the magical cult of the 
waters was also in evidence. Cattle were swum 
through a pool or river so that they might live 
through the year, and in recent times in the Isle 
of ikian bottles were filled with the water of sacred 
wells (Vailancey, quoted by Hazlitt, ii 340 ; Rhys, 
Celtic Eeathendom, London, 1888, p. 422). Besides 
this agricultural aspect, the local assemblies at 
Lugnasad had also their social side. These 
assemblies were fairs at which horse-races took 
place — Lug being the introducer of such races 
{Leahhar Laignech, 10, 2) — while marriages were 
also arranged. Men may have been more inclined 
to enter upon wedlock when their garners promised 
to be full. But it is also possible that behind this 
lies an earlier promiscuous love-making as a result 
of the frenzied festival gladness, or with the object 
of magically assisting the fruitfulness of the soil. 
Possibly, too, the rite of the divine marriage was 
also a part of the festival proceedings. At all 
events tliere are hints that it was connected with 
Lug^s marriage, though the texts explain this as 
his ‘ wedding the kingship ’ on the occasion of his 
being made king after the battle of Magtured 
(Rhys, 414) — a phrase which may be an allegorical 
method of stating what was ritually enacted, viz. 
the wedding of the divine king, the incarnation 
of Lug, who received the kingdom by virtue of 
his marriage with a daughter of the royal house, 
in accordance with the laws of female succession 
or the matriarchate. In another text this alle- 

f orical interpretation is more plainly^ seen, for 
ere the kingdom or sovereignty of Erin belongs 
to an actual though mysterious queen who is found 
in a magic palace with Lug (O’Curry, MS Mat., 
Dublin, 1861, p. 618). For this reason Rhys explains 
nasad, not asClormac = ‘festival,’ butas ‘ a wedding,’ 
the word perhaps haviM the same origin as Lat. 
nexus {op. cit. 415). The proper observance of 
Lugnasad, like that of the festival at Carman 
held on the same day, though not apparently in 
connexion with Lug, produced plenty of milk, 
grain, and fruit, as well as general prosperity and 
freedom from disease ; but evil certainly followed 
any neglect of it, W e cannot doubt that the seed 
of the last sheaf, representative of the corn-spint, 
was preserved to mix with the next year’s graii^ 
in order to increase its fertility by contact with 
the divine cereal, while the cattle were 'made to 
eat straw for the same purpose ; or that the human 
incarnation of the corn-spirit was slam, and his 
blood or flesh mixed with the grain for the same 
purpose, or eaten by the worshippers. To neglect 
this rite would cause a less bountiful harvest, and 
from this thought may have sprung the wider ideas 
about observance or neglect of the festival itselt. 
Though Tailtiu is mentioned as the place where 
‘all Ireland’ met to celebrate the feast, this is 
certainly an exaggerated way of desoriljmg many 
such central gaSierings, since we know of 
held, at (Jarman and Cruaohan. Probably the 
gathering of ‘all Gaul’ at Lugudunum, ; town of 
Lugus’ (Lyons), may be similarly explained, in 
this ease the gathering on August 1, originally in 
honour of Lugus and of the same nature as the 

insular Celtic Lugnasad ^X^^the 

Augustus, and was called, after his 

of Augustus. This still survives m Welsh 
Guml Amt, the August, or, more probably, the 
A^ustus festival, proving that the romanizing of 


the native feast had spread to Britain. Similarly 
the^ christianizing of the pagan offering of first- 
fridts has issued in the Lammas customs. But 
relics of the earlier pagan rites still mark the 
modem observance of the day. 

6. These greater periodic (jeltic festivals may he 
regarded as the final development of village rituals 
for fertility at certain times throughout the year, 
which were more or less liable to variation. The 
festivals concerned the anthropomorphic divinities 
of growth, and were apparently held as central 
gatherings. But side by side with them the older 
village rituals may have continued. How far the 
folk associated the latter with such anthropo- 
morphic divinities is unknown, but they may 
simply have concerned themselves with the cult 
of the older spirits of fertility, of vegetation, of 
the com. In any case, no strict line can he drawn 
between the festivals and the village rituals. Their 
central purpose was the same, though the festivals 
may have extended their scope ; and what we know 
of the ritual of the festivals constantly recalls that 
of popular survivals of the village cults. The ruder 
aspects of such rituals have been held to he pre- 
Cmtic in origin (Gomme, Ethnology in Folklore, 
London, 1892, p. 30 ff.). That the pre-Celtic 
peoples had such cults cannot be doubted, but 
everything goes to show that Celtic institutions 
had emerged out of a savage past, that much in 
the ritual of the Celts was rude and cruel, and 
that, if they accepted aboriginal cults, it was only 
because such cults were already familiar to 
themselves. 

See also artt. Calendak (Celtic), Celts. 

Litbraturb. — J. Brand, Obs. on the popular Antiquities oj 
Great Britain^ London, 1870 ; A. Bertrand, Bel. des Gaulois, 
Paris, 1897; H. d’Arbois de JubainvUle, Le Cycle mythol. 
irlandaiSt do. 1894 ; G. Dottin, Manuel pour servir d V6tude 
de VantiquiU celtique, do. 1906; J. Loth, ‘L’ann6e celtique,’ 
RCelxxv. [1904] 118 ff. ; J. A. MacCnlloch, Rel. of the Anc. Celts, 
Edin. 1911 ; J. O’Donovan, ed. Book of Bights, Dublin, 1847 ; 
John Rhys, Celtic Heathendom (Hib. Lect. 1886), London, 1888 
(31898). J. A. MACCULLOCH. 

FESTIVALS AND FASTS (Chmese).—The 
Chinese work TsHng-Kwei, ‘Regulations of the 
Priesthood,’ contains instructions for the observ- 
ance of all festivals and fasts throughout the year. 
They are [Jan. 1912] as follows ; 

1. National.— (1) The Emperor’s birthday. The 
festival commences three days before and con- 
tinues for three days after. It is called Shenadsie, 
‘sacred festival.’ (2) The Empress’s birthday. 
(3) The day of receiving an Imperial message at a 
monastery. (4) Four monthly feasts— at the new, 
and full moon, the 8th, and the 23rd days of the 
month. They are called iTm-ming s%~cha:i, ‘ the four 
feasts illustriously decreed.’ (5) Anniversaries of 
Emperors’ deaths, of the present dynasty only. ^ 

2. Celestial beings.— (1) Day of worshipping 
Devas. The authority for the observances rests on 
Kin-Kwang-ming-king, ‘ the bright sutra of golden 
litrht ’ (2)’ Eclipses of sun and moon, the celestial 
bodiM being addressed, in the services, as Bodhu- 
attvas (o.e.T) and the power of Buddha evoked to 
deliver them. (3) Sacrifice to the moon on the 16th 
day of the 8th month, this being the moon s birth- 
day. (4) Prayer for fine weather, to various 
Buddhas. (6) Prayer to Wei-to, protector of the 
Buddhist religion. If supplies at th e monasteries 
fail, Wei-to is appealed to to replenish them. (6) 
Birthday of Wei-to, on the 3rd (or 13th) day of the 
6th month. (7) BirtMays of the divine proteotois 
of monasteries : {a) Hwa-kwang, on the 28th day 

of the 9th month ; (b) 2 

(c) Kwan-ti, ‘ god of war, on the 13th day of the 
kh month, though the 24th day of the 
is the date in the national annals. (8) B^hday^ 
nf the kitchen-godj on the 24th day of the 6th 
IS the 8th, and the24th"of the 12th. 
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3. Buddhas and Bodhisattvas,-~(l) Birthday 
of Mi-liFo { Maitreya Buddha), 1st day of 1st montlu 
(2) AnuiveTsary of SakyaniuBi’s entrance into 
Nirvana, 15th aay of 2nd month. (3) Birthday of 
‘Kwan-shi yin p’u-sa,’ or Avalokitesvara 

19th day of 2nd month. (4) Birthday of * Fu-hien 
p’u-sa,' or Samantabhadra, a fictitious Buddha of 
northern Buddhism, 21st day of 2nd month. (5) 
Birthday of the female Buddha, Chun-ti, 6th day 
of the 3rd month. (6) Birthday of ‘ Wen-shu p’u 
sa/ or Mailjusri Bodhisattva, 4th day of the 4th 
month. (7) Birthday of Sakyamuni, 8th day of 
the 4th month. (8) Birthday of ' Ta-shi-chi p’u-sa, 
1st day of the 7th month. This Bodhisattva, witli 
Kwan-yin and Amitabha, are * the three sages 
of the West.’ (9) Birthday of Ti-tsang p’u-sa, 
30th day of the 7th month. (10) Birthday of Yo- 
shi Fo (the Buddha who instructs in healing), 
or Bhaisajyaguru Buddha, 30th day of the 9th 
month. *(11) Birthday of 0-mi-to Fo, or Amida, 
Amitabha Buddha, 17th day of the llth month. 
(12) Anniversary of elevation of Sakyamuni to the 
rank of Buddha, 8th day of 12th month. 

4. Characters in Chinese Buddhist history. — (1) 
Death of Pochang, 19th day of 1st month. (2) 
Death of Hwei-yuen, a founder of the Tsing-tu 
school, 6th day of 8th month. (3) Death of Tau- 
siuen, a founder of the discipline school, 3rd day 
of 10th month. (4) Anniversary of death of Bcni- 
hidharma (Ta-mo), the first of the six mtriarchs, 
5th day of 10th month. (5) Death of Hien-.shen, 
founder of the school bearing his name, 14th day of 
llth month. (6) Death of (jhi-k’ai, founder of the 
T’ien-t’ai School, 24th day of llth month. 

5. Supplemental anniversaries. — (1) First day of 
the year, special worship. (2) End of winter, 
Kiai-tung, 15th day of 1st month. (3) Birthday 
of Sakra, 9th day of Ist month. (4) Birthday of 
Yo-wang p’u-sa, medical king and Bodhisattva, 
15th day of the 4th month. (5) Commencement 
of summer, 16th day of 4th month. (6) Yii-Ian-p’en, 
ceremony for feeding hungry ghosts, 15th day of 
7th month. (7) End of summer, 16th day of 7th 
month. (8) Birthday of the Bodhisattva Lung- 
shu, or ' Dragon-tree,’ 25th day of the 7th month. 
(9) Birthday of the ancient Buddha Jan-teng, 
‘Light Lamp ’ (Dlpaihkara Buddha), whose disciple, 
in a former Kolpa, Sakyamuni was, 22nd day of 8th 
month. (10) Commencement of winter (Li-tung), 
16th day of 10th month. (11) Birthday of the 
Bodhisattva Hwa-yen,29th day of the i2tli month. 
(12) Winter solstice ; special worship. 

In this popular calendar, the no 

mention is made of anything astronomical. The 
Buddhists have arranged their calendar of festivals 
and fasts to suit the Chinese months ^ (see 
Calendak [Chinese]). 

LrriRATtJEi.—E, J. Eitel, Sandbmk for the Student of 
Chinese Buddhism^ Loudon, 1870 ; C. F. Neumann, Cadeohim^ 
of the Shavmm, Engr- tr., do. 1831; S. Beal, C<J6«efta of 
Buddhist %T£ptures from tM Chinese^ do. 1871 ; M. AnesaJki, 
‘Chinese Agamas and Pali Nikayas,* JRAS, 1901; S. Beal, 
Buddhism in Ohina^ London, 1884 ; J. W. Young', * Feestdagen 
der Chineezen door'I^hoa-tse-koan,’ in Tijds^r. vor ind* Total-, 
Land- en Volkmkunde^ xxxii. [1889] ; F. K. Ginzel, Sand- 
bwh der mathemoiischm und techniaohen Chrorwlogie, Leinzijr. 
1906iT., L 483-^. J. H. BaTESOK 

FESTIVALS AND FASTS {Christian).--!. 
Days of weekly observance, — The week of seven 
days was taken over by Christians from the Jewish 
Church with a change in the sacred day— the first, 
the day hallowed by Christ’s resurrection, occupying 
the place of the seventh. 

{a) The observance of the first day of the week, 
as the day when Christians met together specially 
for ‘ the breaking of the bread,’ is already noted 
in the NT (Jn Ac 20^ 1 Co 16^). In the 

Epistle of Barnahas (end of 1st cent.) the words 

1 J. Edkins, Chinese Buddhism, London, 1880, pp. 206, 212. 


occur (ch. 15) : ‘ We keep the eighth day for rejoic- 
ing, in which also Jesus rose from the dead.’ The 
Didache (early in 2nd cent.) contains the passage 
(ch. 14) ; * On the Lord’s owm day {mrh KvptaKTi» 
5^ Kvpiov} gather yourselves together and break 
bread and give thanks.’ Ignatius in his Ep, to ike 
Magnesians (same period) speaks (ch. ix.) of those 
who had been converted from Judaism as *no 
longer observing Babbaths, but fasiiioning their 
lives after the Lord’s Day, on which our life (he 
says) also rose through Him.’ The latter passages 
seem to fix the meaning of ‘ the Lord’s day ’ {ri mpiasi} 
ijfidpa) in Rev D". ffustin thirty fu description of 
the worship of Christians on the ‘day of the sun’ 
is well known [ApoL i. 67). 

{b) From very early times Wednesdays and 
Fridays were observed by Christians as iialf-fasts— 
semijejunia (Tert. dc Jejun, 13), so ealknl because 
they were not prolonge'd beyond the ninth hour, 
ie. the middle of the afternoon. They are men- 
tioned in the Didache (eh. S) : ‘ Let not your fasts 
be with the hypocrites, for they fast on the second 
and fifth day of the week, but ye shall fast on the 
fourth day and on the Preparation ’ {wapaffKoviq, see 
Mk 16*2). Tlie allusion is to the Jewish weekly fasts 
referred to in Lk 18*2. In the SAeplmrd of ifennas 
(1st half of 2nd cent) (*S’i>;ii7. v. 1) ilie author 
speaks of Iiimself as fasting and hohling a ‘ station.’ 
This word, whicli is explained by Tertullian (de 
Orat. 19)a8 a military temi implying that I ’hnstians 
ivere tlien speeiallv on guard, is his name for the 
two weekly fasts {(h Jtjnn- 2 and 14). Ckun. Alex. 
[Strom, vii. [FG ix. 604]) also mentions these fasts, 
but without using the word ‘station.’ The faats 
of Wednesday and BViday are still continued in 
the East; in the West, Fnday alone, as a rule, is 
so observed. These days were also marked by 
assemblies for worship {synax>es). In Africa at 
the end of the 2nd cent, the Eucharist was cele** 
brated as on Sundays (Tert. de Orat, 19) ; and this 
was also the case in Jerusalem, except during 
Lent, in the 4th cent. (Etheria, Fengrm, iv. 3) ; 
but at Alexandria (Socrates, EE v. 22) and at Rome 
(Innocent l., Ep, ad Decent, 4 [FA xx. 556]) at 
this latter date the service was non-litiirgicAl. 

(c) There was a tendency at first, as might be 
expected, among Christians of Jewish race to con- 
tinue the observance of Saturday (the Sabbath) ; 
but this practice came to be remrded as a mark of 
Judaizing (Col 2*®; Ignat, aa Magn, ix., Ep, to 
Diogmtm, 4 [c, 150]). We do not hear again of any 
observance of Saturday until the 4th century. It 
then in the East had became a day of worship, 
generally eucharistic, and lx>re a festal character, 
fasting being forbidden on it, except on Eaater 
Even (Counc. of Laod. 16 and 49j'Man»i, ii. Ml, 571]; 

Ctmst, V. 14, 20, viL 23 [ed. Funk] ; Basil, 
Ep, 93 IFG xxxii. 483]). In the West, on the 
contrary, except at Milan, Saturday became a day 
of fasting and was non-Iiturgicai (Aug. Ep, xxxvL, 
liv. IFL xxxiii. 137, ^1]). rrobably the Saturday 
fast originated in the custom, which arose as 
early as the time of Tertullian, of occafiionally pro- 
longing the Friday fast to the following day. This 
practice is called by Mm ‘continuare Jejunium’ 
[de Jejun, 14) ; subsequently the word superpmore^ 
regarded as a literal tr, of bwiprlBrndm, wius applied 
to it (VictorinuB, de Fak Mundi [end of 3rd cent, ; 
PL V* 304, '306] ; Counc. of Elvira [324], canons 23 
and 26 [Mansi, iL 9, 10]}. 

2 ,^ Lent and Easter,-— Our Lord’s death and resur- 
rection^took place about the time of the Pwsover. 
It was inevitable, therefore, that the Apostles, who 
were Hebrews, and their converts, who at the first 
were of the same race, should attach a new 
Christmn significance ^ to the ancient festival. 
There seems to be^ an intimation of this in I €0. 
The letter was written after a wmter, yet before 
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season , and m it (5^) St. Paul speaks of Christ as 

bSn sSc^ei’® nls r which harh 

^spute about 

P^alcha. %olyemtes?Bthop^rEi^^^^ aSt 

®us, Bishop of Lyons m their letters ti ’i^ctor of 
Kome (last decade of 2nd cent.) trace the Ouartf 
proconsular Asia hack to Poly- 
carp (t 155), who claimed for it the authority of 
St. John. Tim custom of Rome is traced^ bv 
Irenmus up to Bishop Xystus (c. 120), further thm 
EEv. tradition did not go (EuseR 

3. Lent— (a) Easter never stood alone • it came 
as a day of rejoicing after a fast which commemor! 
ated the death and burial of Christ. The 

‘ Pascha ’ for the first three centuries signified not 
Easter but Good Friday (Tert a*! 

Bapt.lQ); and this mining was supported W a 
singula,r notion that it was derived from 
(Iren. iv. 10 [PG vii. 1000] ; Laet. iv. 26 fPP m 
631]). The fast, to which at first more importance 
was attached than to the festival which followed 
was not of long duration. Irenseus, in his letted 
to Victor (mentioned above, 2}, alludes to different 
usages as prevailing in his time, and long before 
{toU Tp&repop). ‘Some think,' he writes ‘they 
ought to fast one day, others two, others even 
more : others reckon the period as 40 hours day 
and night.' The 40 hours may be illustrated by 
passages from Tertulliau {de Jemn. 2 13 rpf 
li. 1006, 10^]), in which he speaks of the custom 
of fasting during the days ‘when the bridegroom is 
taken away' (Mt 9^^), i,e. the period from Good 
Friday evening to Easter morning. In Alexandria, 
in the middle of the 3rd cent., we are informed 
that some fasted during the whole week before 
Easter Bay, others for shorter periods, and that 
the fastin^varied in de^ee of rigour (Dion. Alex. 
Letter to Bcmlides, in Eeltoe, monysius of Alex- 
andria, Cambridge, 1904, p. 101 1). 

{h) The mention of a Lent of forty days (Quad- 
ragesima, rea-a-apaKocTT'^) first occurs in the fifth 
canon of the Council of Nicgea (325) (Mansi, ii. 
669) ; and, the reference being only a note of time 
{Tpb Tea-a-c^KoaTTjs), a well-established , custom 
is implied. The period from henceforth ' is fre- 
quently mentioned as a time of preparation of cate- 
chumens for baptism, for the discipline of penitents, 
and generally of spiritual retreat for Christians. 
Such exercises naturally involved fasting ; hut the 
practice varied in different countries. See, further, 
Fastikg (Christian), IL 2. 

4. Holy Week {Major or sancta Eehdomas, t] 

i^SoptdLs pt^ydXn or dyla). —{a] Palm Sunday (Dominica 
in Padmis, it Kvptaid] rQv The procession 

of palm-bearers in memory of Christ's triumphal 
entry into Jerusalem six days before His passion, 
from which the title of this Sunday is derived, 
took its origin in Jerusalem. Etheria (Peregrin- 
atio)'^ relates how the whole Christian community 
there went on the evening of this day to the Mount 
of Olives, where a religious service was held, and 
thence returned home in procession carrying 
branches of palm or olive and singing, ‘ Blessed is 
he that cometh in the name of the Lord.' The 
ceremony was not introduced into the West until 
much later. Isidore of Seville (early in 7th cent.) 
is acquainted with the name ‘ Dies palmarum,' but 

J The Peregrinatio Etheria^ is a MS ^scovered by I. F. 
GamurriBi at Areaso, and pnbliabtHi by him in 1887. It is an 
account of a pilgrimage to Jerusalem, addressed by a Spanish 
nun to her sisters in religion. Her name was at first wrongly 
supposed to be Silvia (see Duchesne, Christian Worship^, p. 
4il0). An ed. of the Peregriiiatw, with an Eng. tr, by Bishop 
Bernard, is published in the Palestine Pilgrims’ Text Society 
Dondon, 1^1. The portions relating to the order of church 
offices at Jerusalem with a tr. are given in Duchesne, Eng. ed 


not with the procession (de Offic, Peel, i. 28 [PL 
Ixxxiii. 763]). The Gelasian and Gregorian Sacra- 
mentaries also have the name ; hut no service for 
the blessing of palms or for the procession is men- 
tioned until the second half of the 9th cent. (Amal- 
arius, de Off, i. 10 [PL cv. 1008]). 

At an earlier period a rite of general observance 
on Palm Sunday was the ‘ traditio symboli,' the 
imparting to the catechumens who had been under 
instruction during Lent of the words of the Creed 
for the first time. This ceremony formed the chief 
characteristic of the Sunday next before Easter in 
service-books in which the name Palm Sunday is 
unknown. Thus in the Sacramentarium Galli- 
canum and the Missale Gothicum (ed. Mnratori) the 
service for the day is called ‘Missa in Symboli 
Traditione.' 

(S) Maundy Thursday (Feria v, in ccena Domini, 
ij dyicL /ctti pLeydXr] irepLirTi)). — Our Lord’s institution 
of the Eucharist on the day before He suffered is 
commemorated in the liturgical epistle taken from 
1 Co 11, in all the Western Service-books and 
in the Greek rite.^ In Africa on this day the 
Eucharist was partaken of after the evening meal, 
contrary to the usual requirement of fasting com- 
munion, in order to reproduce the circumstances of 
the institution. The 3rd Council of Carthage (397), 
can. 29, exempts even the celebrant on this one 
occasion from the rule of fasting ; ‘ Ut sacramenta 
altaris non nisi a jejunis hominibns cel^rentur, ex- 
cepto uno die anniversario quo coena Domini cele- 
bratur ' (Mansi, iii. 885). St. Augustine {Ep, hy. 7 
adJanuar, [PL xxxiii. 204]) refers to the practice, 
and gives as an additional reason for it the custom 
of bathing on this day in preparation for Easter, 
which he deemed incompatible with fasting 
j ejunia simul et lavacra tolerare non possunt. The 
Trullan Council (680), can. 29, expressly cancelled 
the exception allowed by the Council of Carthage, 
and made the rule of fasting communion absolute 
(Mansi, xi. 956). 

Other features of this day were the reconciliation 
of penitents (Innocent l., Bp- ad Decent. 7 [FL xx. 
559]), and the consecration of the_ holy oils for 
baptism, confirmation, and the unction of the sick 
(Isidore of SeviUe, de Off. i. 29 [PX >xxui. 764]). 
The latter rite is still retained in the Latin 
Church. The feet- washing of inferiors hy superiors 
which, being known as the ‘mandatuni, gave its 
name to ‘Maundy' Thursday, 
mentioned in a canon of the 17th Council of Toledo 
(694) (Mansi, xii. 98), which complains that it was 
neglected in some places, and for the future enfomes 
the observance on all bishops and priests, ihe 
name is taken from the anthem sung during the 
ceremony, ‘ Novum mandatum do vobis (Jn id ). 
See Feet- WASHING. , „ , , , 

(c) Good Friday (Feria vi. Farasceues,r) ayla 
Kal jxsy&Xri irapaaKevi} or tj hpipo^ rod ^ravpov or p 
crcarnpla ), — The anniversary of our Lord s (ieath is 
the only day in the year when by general <^^sj;oin the 
Eucharist is not celebrated— a custom which was 
formerly extended to Easter Eve (Innocent L, Bp. 
ad. Decent. 4 \PL xx. 556]), as it is still m the 
Eastern Church. The first part of the semce for 
Good Friday in the Roman Missal— consi^stmg of 
lessons from Holy Scripture and 
by a series of intercessory prayers— probably pre- 
serves the type of worship originally us^ m the 
West on nonditurgical days 
Worship, 172, 248). At a 

1 In the calendar of Polemius birthdav of 

the 24th March is marked as ‘ early belief that the 

thechalice. Thisisin accordance with an early oenei^ 

25th March was the day of Christ’s death, andjhe 27 to of His 

resurrection. The festival seems ha ^ 

served in Gaul, as we / Pjr, Ux. 302, 306, 308, 

[ fjhom. 10 [PL Ixxxvii, 628]). 
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cent. ) tbis service was elaborated bj the introduc- 
tion of the ceremonies of the Adoration of the 
Cross and the Mass of the Presanctihed. The 
former appears in the Gelasian Sacramentary and 
in the Ordines Romani dating from the 9th cent, 
(ed. Mabillon in Mtmum Itcdimm, reprinted PL 
Ixxviii.). It is omitted in the Gregorian Sacram., 
probably because this book gives only the prayers 
said by the Pope (Duchesne, 248 n.). It came to 
the west from Jerusalem, where on this day, in 
the 4th cent., the tnie cross, discovered, as alleged, 
by the Empress Helena, was brought out to be 
kissed by the faithful { Etheria, Peregrinatio). Tlie 
Mass of the Presanctihed is the communion of the 
priest, and formerly of the people also, with the 
Sacrament consecrated on the previous day. The 
rite was borrowed from the East, where, on days 
on which the Eucharist was not permitted to be 
celebrated, the Liturgy of the Presanctified, rQv 
irpoTjyiao'/jdvoyv XeLrovpyla, was appointed in its place. 
The rule in relation to Lent is laid down by the 
Trullan Council (692), can. 52 (Mansi, xi. 968) 
(see Neale, Gen, Introd. 714 ff. ; Allatius, 1631 If.). 
The Devotion of the Three Hours, so popular in 
modern times in the Roman and Anglican Com- 
munions, dates only from 1687, when it was intro- 
duced in Peru by the Jesuit Alonso Messia (Thur- 
ston, The Devotion of the Three Hours Agony, 
translated from the Spanish Original, London, 
1899). The name ‘Good Friday^ is peculiar to the 
Church of England. Elsewhere in the West tlie 
day is popularly known as ‘ Holy Friday.’ 

{d) Easter Even {Sahbatum sanctuyn, r6 pdya or 
rb dyLov This is the Only Saturday in 

the year which is kept as a fast in the Eastern 
Church. For this day no services were appointed 
in the Latin rite. The office of the Vigil of Easter, 
held before the dawn of Easter Day, was in the 
7th cent, (see Gelasian Sacram,) transferred to the 
afternoon of Saturday, and later on to the morn- 
ing. Thus the English name is in accord with the 
ritual aspect of the day. The vigil service proper 
— consisting of a long series of lessons, chants, and 
prayers— was follows by the blessing of the font, 
and the baptism and confirmation of the cate- 
chumens. The function was concluded by the 
Mass, which originally was celebrated at the first 
signs of dawn. Two other ceremonies were pre- 
fixed later on to the virfl service— the blessing of 
the new fire and of the Paschal candle. The ne-w 
fire probably took rise from a pagan custom to 
whicn, when adopted by Christians, a gospel sym- 
bolism was attached. The first notice we have of 
it is connected with Ireland in the legendary 
history of St. Patrick (Stokes, Tripartite Life of 
St, Patrick, 1887, p. 278). The custom seems to have 
been carried to the Continent by Irish missionaries. 
The mode of lighting it was unknown at Rome in 
the 8th century (Pope Zacharias [741-762], Bp. 13 
ad Bomfa^iwm [PL Ixxxix. 961]). The fire, which, 
according to the rubric, must be produced from 
flint and steel, is used to kindle the lights through- 
out the church. In the East, the holy fire is 
peculiar to the Holy Sepulchre at Jerusalem, 
and cannot be traced fartner back than the 9th 
century. It has been conjectured that it was in- 
troduced by the Latin monks stationed there by 
Charlemagne, 799-801 (Wordsworth, Ministry of 
Graced, London, 1903, p. 3841, and App. E, p. 462fi’. ). 
The blessing of the Paschal candle was an ancient 
custom in the countries of the Gallican rite, and 
erhaps in Africa. It seems to be mentioned by 
t. Augustine (t 430), who quotes verses which he 
had composed ‘in laude quadam Cerei’ ide Giv. 
Dei, XV. 22 \PL xli. 467]). Two forms of blessing 
are found in the Opuscula (9, 10) of Ennodius of 
Pavia (52p (PL Ixiii. 268, 262). Pope Gregory 1. 
(t 604) writes of the * preces quae super Cereum in 


Ravennati civitate dici solent’ [Ep, xi. 33 [PL 
Ixxvii. 1146]). The 4th Council of Toledo (633) 
refers (can. 9) to the observance of the ceremony 
in Spain and in many other parts of the world, and 
directs that it shall be maintained in the churches 
of Gaul (Mansi, x. 620). It has a place in the three 
Gallican Bacramentarms (ed, Muratori), and in 
Aicuin’s supplement to the Gregorian, It is also 
in the Gelasian, but obviously inserted there 
(Wilson, xxvii.). Although not adopted at Rome 
until much later, the Liber Pontificalk (ed. 
Duchesne, i. 225) states that it was permitted in 
the churches of the suburbicarian diocese as early 
as the time of Pope Zosimus (t 418). The service 
was read from rolls exquisitely written and illumi- 
nated, many of which, dating from the 10th to 
the 12th centuries, are still preserved. They are 
called ‘exultets,* from the first words, ‘Exultefc 
iam angelica turba cselorum ! ’ At the blessing of 
the font, the Paschal candle is plunged into the 
water during a prayer for the descent of the Holy 
Spirit. It is lighted at every service from Easter 
to Pentecost. 

5. Easter. — (a) Easter Day {Dominka Eesurrec^ 

tionis, 7) ioprh iracrxdXtos, rb p.€yak7f 

KvpLaKi^), — This, the chief festival of the Christian 
Church, was not at first distinguished by any special 
rite from other Sundays. So late as the 6th cent, it 
was ordained by Pope Vigilius |537*-556| that the 
Mass on Easter Day should difier from that on otiier 
days only by the addition of suitable Scripture 
lessons {Ep> ad Euther, 6 [Mansi, ix. 32]), At 
Rome on this day the custom of communion in 
both kinds was retained until near the end of the 
14th century (Ordo Eom, xv, [of Amelius, c, 1378- 
1398] ch. 85, ed. Mabillon, 3fms, Ital, ii. 6051). 
A Western mediaeval rite, which lasted up te the 
12th cent., was the blessing of the flesh of a Pas- 
chal lamb {Ordo Eom, xi. [1143], Mabillon, p. 142; 
Bona, Eerum Lit, , Borne, 1 67 1 , iii. 1 85 fl ). A form 
of blessing is given in the Missal of Robert of 
Jumibges, llth cent., p. 103 (H. Bradshaw Soc.), 
Another rite, still finding place in the Latin 
Service-book, formed a conclusion to the ritual oiE 
Good Friday. On that day, after the Adoration 
of the Cross, the cross itself with the reserved 
Sacrament was placed in the * sepulchre/ a recess 
generally situated on the north side of the sanctu- 
ary. Before Matins on Easter Bay the Host w'as 
ceremonially taken from the sepulchre and laid 
upon the altar, while the antiphon, ‘ Christ, rising 
from the dead, dieth no more/ with its response, 
was sung. This was the source of the special 
anthems prefixed to the proper Psalms for the day 
in the Eng. Prayer Book. The English name 
‘Easter’ is probably derived from Eostre, an 
Anglo-Saxon goddess, to whom special sacrifices 
were offered at the beginning of spring (Bede, 
de Temp. Eat. xv., Op,, ed. Giles, London, 1843, 
vi. 179). 

(b) The Sunday after Easter, with which the 
Paschal season ends, was formerly called simply 
Ootava Paschm, or Pascha ^clamtim ; but later 
it received the name Dominica in albis (sc. de- 
ponendis), because on this day the newly-b»ti»ed 
laid aside their white baptismal robes, in the 
Greek Church it is styled K, toO dwrlvmxa or K, 
Biafid, the latter title referring to the Gospel for the 
day. In England it is traditionally called * Low 
Sunday,’ for which name suggested derivations are 
‘ Landes,’ the first word in tne sequence, or ‘ Close 
Sunday’ (Procter-Frere, Mm Mist, of the Booh of 
Common Pray ev^, London, 1905, p. 643 n.). 

6. Ascension Day (Ascensio Domini, 4 

rod Kvpfoi/).— The day of our Lord’s ascension was 
commemorated at Jerusalem in the time of Etheria, 
380 (Peregrin,), It is called by her ‘the 40th day 
after Easter, that is, the fiftn feria (Thursday)/ 
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In Aposf. Co^ V. 20 (c. 375) it is directed to he 
kept ^ a lestoaL We have sermons preached on 
com Gregory of Nyssa (f 396) {PG xM. 

(t 403 ; li. 285, ed. Petavius, Paris, 
1622), and Chrysostom (c. 405) {PG 1. 441-452) 
who speaks of it as an ancient and universal feast! 
There is_ Western testimony of about the same 
date. Rve Ascension sermons of St. Augustine 
(t 430) {PJj xxxviii, 1202 ff.) have come down to us. 
In the second he says: ‘This day is celebrated 
throughout the whole world.’ 

7. Transfig:uration of our Lord {Transfig. 
uratto Domini nostri J qsv, Christie ij ayCa MeTag6p“ 
Qwerty), Aug. 6. — This immovable feast may most 
fitly be mentioned here among other festivals of 
oxir Lord. It was first observed in the East, being 
noted in the Coptic Calendar (ed. Selden, de Synt 
dnis, lii. cap. 15, p. 409) and in the Menology of 
Constantinople (8th cent. ; i. 102, ed. Morcelli). jln 
the West the Transfiguration formed the subject of 
the Gospel for the Lent Ember Saturday (St. Leo, 
Berm, 51 [JPL liv. 308]), but for long was not other- 
wise commemorated. Probably the Greek festival 
on Aug. 6 was introduced by the Crusaders ; but 
it did not come into general observance until 1457, 
when, in thankfulness for a victory on that day 
over the Turks at Belgrade, it was appointed for 
the Church by Pope Calixtus iii. (Baiflet, ii. 84). 
It is only a Black-letter day in the Eng. Prayer 
Book ; but in 1892 the Church in the United States 
assigned to it a Collect, Epistle and Gospel, and 
proper lessons, 

8. Rogation Days. —-See Fasting (Christian), 
IIL 4. 

9. Fentecost. — By early Christian writers the 
name ‘ Pentecost ’ (sometimes ‘ (Juinquagesima ’ in 
Latin authors) was generally given to the whole 
apace of fifty days after Easter. The period was 
regarded as a continuous festival during which no 
fast was permitted, and prayer was said standing 
(Tert. de Idol, 14, de Bapt, 19, de Cor. 3 ; Basil, m 
Spir, Sane. 27 [PC xxxii. 192]). There is a sur- 
vival of this use of the word in the Greek Office- 
books, where the name ‘ Mesopentecoste ’ is given 
to a festival of eight days which begins on the 
Wednesday before the 5th Sunday after Easter. 
But even so early as Origen (c. Cels. viii. 22 [PG 
xL 1549]) and Tertullian [de Cor, 3) we find the 
word applied also in the restricted sense to the 
day which closed the period. The Council of 
Elvira (305) insists upon the duty of celebrating 
the day of Pentecost (can. 43 [Mansi, ii. 13]), and 
subsequently this use of the word prevailed. 
Ethena [Peregrin,) gives this name to the festival, 
and dweribes the ceremonial observed at Jerusalem 
(end of 4th cent). The Eng. term ‘Whitsunday,’ 
according to the most probable derivation, is 
* White Sunday,’ so termed from the white robes 
worn by those lately baptized (Procter-Frere, p. 
546, n. 4, quoting Skeat), the eve of Pentecost 
being in the West one of the chief seasons for 
baptism (Bingham, Origines, Xi. vi. 7). 

10. Trinity Sunday.— -The Sunday after Whit- 
sunday was at first known simply as the Sunday 
of the octave of Pentecost (see Gelasian Sacram. 
and appendix to Gregorian). Its observance as the 
festival of the Trinity was of late and gradual 
introduction. As the day was a dominica vacans, 
without any distinctive office of its own, the custom 
arose in some places of using on it the Mass of the 
Trinity^drawn up by Stephen, Bishop of Li6ge (903- 

This practice was discouraged by Pope Alex- 
ander IL (t 1073), on the ground that any special 
festival of the Trinity was superfluous, as every 
day in the year was consecrated to the honour of 
the Trinity in Unity [MierolognSy 59 and 60 \PL 
clL 1019]). But the observance of the day grew in 
popularity in England, Germany, and France, and 


was sanctioned by several diocesan synods, as, e.g., 
that of Arles (1260) (Mansi, xxiii. 1006). Finally, 
the festival was appointed to he observed gener- 
ally by Pope John XXII. in 1334 (Baillet, iv. 154 ff.). 
According to the Roman use, the succeeding Sun- 
days until Advent still continued to he reckoned 
as after Pentecost. The usage of numbering them 
from Trinity was adopted in England and for a 
time in Germany. It is now peculiar to the 
English Church. In the Greek calendar the day 
is called ‘ All Saints’ Sunday, ’ K. tC)v cLylwu TrdvTwv, 

H. Corpus Christi. — This festival, the latest in 
the year of the movable feasts of pre-Reformation 
date, is held on the Thursday after Trinity Sunday. 
The commemoration of the Eucharist on Maundy 
Thursday, the day of its institution, was necessarily 
tinged with the sadness of Holy Week. It also 
became overshadowed by the consecration of the 
sacred oils and the other ceremonies which had 
subsequently been appointed for the same day. 
Thus there arose in the Middle Ages a desire for a 
festival in honour of the Eucharist at another time. 
Corpus Christi was first kept in 1247, in the diocese 
of Lidge, by direction of Bishop Robert de Thorote, 
who was influenced, it is said, by a vision which 
was seen by a nun named Juliana. It was insti- 
tuted by a hull of Pope Urban iv. in 1264, which 
was confirmed by Clement V. in 1311, and by John 
XXII. in 1316 (Baillet, iv. 167 ff.). The observance 
of Corpus Christi was discontinued in the Church 
of England at the Reformation. 

12. Advent.— See Fasting (Christian), III. 2. 

13. Christmas.— See sep. art. under that title. 

14. The festivals after Christmas. — ^With the 
festival of the Nativity of Christ were associated, 
at least from the 4th cent., commemorations of 
eminent saints of the NT. Gregory of Nyssa, in 
his oration at the funeral of his brother Basil, 
states that after Christmas and before 1st Jan., 
the date of Basil’s death (379), the Church kept 
the festivals of Stephen,^ Peter, James, John, and 
Paul {PG xlvi. 789) ; and in an earlier panegyric 
on St. Stephen he explains the principle on which 
these names were selected, namely, that it seemed 
fitting that the praise of the proto-martyr should 
he foflowed by a commemoration of Apostles {ib. 
xlvi. 725). This statement of Gregory is confirmed 
by the Syrian Calendar of the same date and 
country, which contains the following festivals : 
Dec, 26, St. Stephen ; Dec. 27, SS. John and 
James; Dec. 28, SS. Paul and Peter. The 
Armenians do not observe Christmas,* yet on Dec. 
26, 27, 28 they honour the same saints, with the 
difference that in their order the feast of SS. Peter 
and Paul precedes that of SS. James and John 
(Nilles, i. 373, ii. 629). The Nestorips in their 
calendar follow the same general principle. Their 
custom is to commemorate saints on a Friday ; and 
on the Fridays following Christmas they observe 
the feasts of St. James the Lord’s brother, St. 
Mary, St. John Baptist, SS. Peter and Paul, the 
four Evangelists, and St. Stephen (Maclean, Past 
Syrian Daily Offices, p. 265 f.). A similar series of 
holy days following Christmas is found in the West, 
with the substitution of the Holy Innocents (Rome) 
or Holy Infants (Africa and Gaul) on Dec. 28 for 
SS. Peter and Paul, who in these countries were 
already commemorated on June 29. The festivals 
are thus recorded in the Calendar of Carthage 
(c. 505): ‘Dec. 26, S. Stefani primi martyris ; 
Dec. 27, S. JohannisBaptistae® et Jacobi Apostoli ; 


1 In Apost. Const (e. 375) viii. 83, amon^ other festivals and 
times on which slaves are to rest from work, St. Stephen’s day 
is mentioned, hut the date is not given. 

2 On Dec. 26 they commemorate SS. David and James as 
relatives of our Lord — fieoTrarwp and aSek<^60eos respectively. 

3 ‘Baptistae’ is doubtless a transcriber’s error for evangel* 
istae,’ as St. John Baptist is commemorated in the same 
calendar on Jane 24. 
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Pec. 28, SS. Infanfcxum.' The Galiican liturgies 
agree with the African and Syrian calendars in 
celebrating both the sons of Zebedee on Pec. 27 ; 
but in the Roman books St. John’s name alone 
was retained, and St. James was subsequently com- 
memorated on July 25. At Constantinople the 
Roman date, June 29, for SS. Peter and Paul was 
observed in the 5th cent, (see below, 22 (a)) ; Holy 
Innocents’ day also, under the title of Holy Infants 
(rwy ayiojv vijirlcov), was adopted later on, but on the 
29th instead of the 28th Pecember. 

15. The Circumcision. —The earliest notices of 
the Christian observance of Jan. 1 represent it as a 
fast kept with the object of counteracting a riotous 
pagan festival held at this time of the year (St. 
Augnstine, Berm. 198 [PL xxxviii. 1025]). The 
second Council of Tours (567) (Mansi, ix. 796) en- 
joins (can. 17) that three days at the beginning of 
January shall he an exception to the rule that ail 
the days between Christmas and Epiphany shall be 
treated as festivals. In the Gelasian and Gremrian 
Sacramentaries the day is simply called the Octave 
of Christmas {Octavm Domini), and the service 
hears the character of that festival, yvitli a special 
reference in the proper Preface to the virgin 
Mother. The name ‘ Circumcision ’ as given to the 
day is first found in the canon of tixe Council of 
Tours mentioned above. It appears also in the 
JEtieron. Martvr. (c. 595) and in the Galilean liturgi- 
cal books of the 7th and 8th centuries, which treat 
the day as a festival. Byzantine calendars of 
the 8th and 9th centuries connect Jan. 1 with the 
Circumcision (Memlogy of Cemstantinoph, i 83, 
ed. Morcelli, and Calendar of Naples [Mai, Nom 
Collect, Script, Vet,, Rome, 1821, v. 58]). The 
Armenian Church, which celebrates the Nativity 
on Jan. 6 (the Epiphany), naturally observes the 
Circumcision on Jan. 13 (Nilles, i. 374). 

16. Epiphany.— Bee separate article. 

17. F^tivals of the Blessed Virgin.— (05) It lias 
been noted above (14) that the Nestorians hold a 
festival of St. Mary on the second Friday after 
Christmas. A similar feast is found in the Coptic 
Calendar on Jan. 16 (Selden, iii. cap. 15, p. 390). 
(5) In the West the holding of a festival in honour 
of the Virgin Mother was at first peculiar to 
countries of the Galiican rite. Gregory of Tours 
(6th cent.) states that her festival was held in 
Gaul in the middle of January {de Glor, Mart, 9 
[PA Ixxi. 713]). In the Eieron, Martyr, [c, 595) 
the date Jan. 18, the same as that of the Galiican 
St. Peter’s Chair (see 22 (5), below), is assigned to 
it (see Mabillon, de Lit, Gall. ii. 118 n.). In the 
Galiican hooks the precise date is not given, but 
it is placed early in the year. In Spain the 10th 
Council of Toledo (656), ch. i., fixed Dec. 18 as the 
day of the festival, with the note * that it could not 
fittingly be celebrated on the most suitable day/ 
viz. that of the Incarnation, because it sometimes 
occurred during Lent or the Paschal season, when, 
according to ancient rule, festivals of saints might 
not he held (Mansi, xi. 34). At Rome the only 
commemoration of the B.V.M. was that which was 
superadded to the service of Jan. 1 (see above, 15) 
until the 7th cent., when four festivals in her 
honour were introduced from Constantinople. All 
are mentioned in the Liber Pontif, i, 876 {Life of 
Sergius, 687-701), and find place in the Gelasian 
Sacramentary. 

(c) The Purification {Purijicatio B.V.M,, hiara- 
wavrh rod Kvplov iyiQ>p, ’I7?(ro0 Xpicnod), Eeh. 2. — Tbe 
earliest of these four festivals was the ‘ Hypapante ’ ; 
this name, which always continued in the East 
and was long retained in the West— sometime in 
the translated form * Occursus Domini nostri 
J. C.’^ — ^refers to the meeting between the infant 
Saviour and Simeon and Anna. Its later name of 
* Purificatio ’ appears first in the Gelasian Sacra* 


mentary (7th cent.). The events commemorated 
took place 40 days after the birth of Christ 
(Lv 12^'®, Lk The festival, therefore, 

would be celebrated either on Feb. 2 or on Feb. 
14, according as the interval is reckoned from 
Christmas or Epiphany ; and the Armenians still 
observe it on the latter date. The first notice we 
have of it is by Etheria {Peregrin,), wiio calls it 
‘ Quadragesiraae de Epiphania. ’ Her account of the 
sermons preached on the occasion m dwelling upon 
the episode in the Temple leads us to conclude that 
originally it w^as a festival of our Lord rather than 
of the B.V.M. The first title of the day in the 
Eng. Pr. Bk., 'The Presentation of Christ in the 
Temple,’ therefore sets forth its ancient signifi- 
cance. In the Roman Missal the preface for the 
day is that for Christmas, and the Collect speaks 
only of the Presentation. In 542 the festival 
began to be observed in Constantinople (Theo- 
phanes, Chronograph, L 345, ed. Bonn) (see 
Candlemas). 

{d) The Annunciatwn {Anmmemtio, 6 E^y- 
yeKier/ibs), March 25. — The date of this festival w’as 
fixed as being nine months before Chrisrnias. As 
marking the time of the Incarnation, it, like the 
Puiufication, is more properly a festival of our 
Lord. It must have been widely known in the 
East in the early part of the 7th cent., as the 
Paschal Chronicle states that in 624 {Olymp, 351), 
Heraclius and his army started for the blast on the 
feast of the Annunciation (i. 713, ed. Bonn). A 
difficulty aboxit observing the festival on its natural 
date arose owing to a eiinon [51 si] of the Council 
of Laodicea (4th cent.) which forbade the keeping 
of holy days in Lent except on Saturdays ana 
Sundays (Mansi, ii. 572). The TruIIaii (Souncil 
(692), while generally endorsing the rule, made a 
further exception in favour of the Annunciation, 
i,e, it enacts that on all other days in Lent than 
these the ‘ Holy Liturgy of the Presanctified’ (see 
4 (<j) above) shall take place (ib, xi, 968), As regards 
the West, when the festival was adopted in Spain, 
the earlier commemoration of the B.V.M. on I8th 
Dec. (see (5) above) was treated as a subsidiary 
feast to the Annunciation. In the Mozarabic 
Missal both festivals appear with the same Mass 
{PL Ixxxv, 170, 734 ; F^rotln, 491, 492). At a much 
later date this example was foilovred in the Roman 
Church. In 1725 the feast of the Expect atio Part im 
B, V.M, was placed by Benedict Xili. on Dec. IS, 
with the collects and lections of the Annunciation. 

{e) The two other festivals of the B.V.M. which 
came from the East to Rome refer to her more 
directly. They are the ' Assumption ’ (Assumptia, 
h Kolyycrtt), Aug, 15, and the ‘ Nativity ’ {Naikdtm, 

TeviBhiop), Sept. 8. The Assumption is said by 
Nicephorus Callistus (EE xvii 28) to have been in- 
stituted by the Bmjperor Maurice (582-602). It was 
originally styled the ‘Fallmg asleep’ {h Koip^is, 
Dormiiio)— as it still is in the East — of the B.V.M., 
and commemorated her death. The later title, 

‘ Assumptio/ appears first in the canons of Bishop 
Sonnatius of Rheims (c. 630) {PL Ixxx. 446). This 
is its name in the Gelasian Sacramentary, though 
the service for the day contains no allusion to 
the legend which assigned a special meaning to 
the word. This is more definitely expressed in the 
Gregorian Sa^^ramentary. It may be noticed that 
the Assumption, understood as the translation into 
heaven after death of the body of the B.V.M., is 
not an article of faith in the Roman Church. 

if) The Conception, Dec. 8. — ^This festival of the 
B. y .M., which is of later origin than the foregoing, 
gained importance through doctrinal developments. 
It arose in the East, where it is dated Dec, 9/ and 

iWhen the feast was introduced into the West and the 
Eoman Calendar followed, the Nativity being' commemorated 
vL Idus Sept., the Conception naturally was dated vi. Idui D«^ 
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is known as :Zv\\7}\l/is rp aylas Kal SeoTpofi-ifiTopos Martoiuni on Golgotha, and the Anastasis over 


*'Ay;'5?s— the word ‘ conception ’ in its Greek equiva- 
lent being ^ understood in the East in an active 
sense. It is first mentioned in a sermon of John 
of Euboea (middle of 8th cent.) {PG xcvi. 1499), and 
finds place in the Msnology of Constcintinople (ed. 
MorcelH, p. 80). Through the Greek settlements in 


the^ Holy Sepulchre. The day chosen for the dedi- 
cation was, according to Etheria {Peregrin,), that 
on which the true cross had been discovered in 320 
by the Empress Helena. Thus the festival was 
regarded as commemorating both events. Etheria 

- T-. ^ t ^ { cent.) notes that the festival was con- 

low eritali^its name m the Calendar of Naples (9th tinned for eight days and was attended by a large 


cent., ed. Mai, v. 65) is ‘ Conceptio S. Anne Marie 
vir.’—it passed into the Western Church, where 
it appears first in English Calendars and Service- 
books of the end of the 10th and beginning of the 
11th centuries (Leofric Missal, Calendars of Win- 
chester and Canterbury). The festival was sup- 
pressed after the Norman conquest, but was reintro- 
duced, at first into Benedictine monasteries, early 


concourse of pilgrims. From Jerusalem the festival 
passed to Constantinople, and thence to Home, 
where it is mentioned first in connexion with Pope 
Sergius (687-701) {Lib. Pont., ed. Duchesne, i. 374, 
378). It appears in the Gelasian and Gregorian 
Sacramentaries. With the earlier events cele- 
brated on this day another was subsequently asso- 
ciated, which added much to the renown of the 


in the 12th century (Gasquet-Bishop, The Bosworth feast, namely, the restoration of the true cross to 

AQ 4¥ \ A nnw... 4-; .. ... .. T />r>n t j.T_ ^ TT i:. 


Psalter, p.43 ff. }. About the same time we read of 
the festival in Normandy, where it became so popular 
that in the Middle Ages it was known as * Festum 
nationis Normannicae’ (Kellner, Heortol. 253). 
The feast gradually made its way through Europe, 
but was not received into the Koman Calendar, 
Missal, and Breviary until 1477 (by Sixtus iv. ). In 

rt..- A 1 1 — . xt- * A T 


Jerusalem in 629 by the Enmeror Heraclius, after 
his recovery of it from the Persian king Chosrogs 
II., who had carried it away in 614. 

{b) Invention of the Cross {Inventio crucis), May 3. 
■In the churches of the Gallican rite, where the 
festival of Sept. 14 was unknown, the discovery of 
the cross was commemorated on May 3. The 


1854 it was re-named by Pius IX. the ^ Immaculate festival appears in the lectionary of Silos (650) undei 
Conception,’ and made a day of general obligation, the name ‘ Dies sanctae crucis ’ (G. Morin, ^ Liber 


In tiie Anglican Calendar all these feasts are found, 
with the exception of the Assumption, which was 
omitted at the Beformation ; but the Annunciation 
and Purification are alone ranked as Ked-letter 
days. 

i8. Festivals in honour of St. John the Baptist. 

(a) Nativity {Nativitas S* Joannis Baptistae, rh 


Comicus, Bruges, 1893, p. 241), and in the Mozara- 
bic Missal and Breviary {PL Ixxxv. 739, Ixxxvi. 
1119). In the Codex of Laws of the Wisigoths (Paris, 
1579), lib. xii. tit. iii. 6, it is included among the 
feasts on which Jews are forbidden to work. In the 
Missale Gothicum it is placed between the octave of 
Easter and the Rogation days, but the precise date 


V€P4e‘kiov TO0 llpo$p6(iov), June 24.— The date of this is not given. It was subsequently adopted at Rome, 
festival, suggested by Lk 1^, was placed exactly but was never known in the East. Both festivals 
six months before Christmas ; or, according to the are Black-letter days in the Anglican Calendar. 
Roman Calendar, on viii. Kal. Jul. as correspond- 20. St. Michael {Dedicatio S. Michaelis Arch- 
jug Tfvrith viii. Kal. Jan., i.e, on the 24th instead of angeli). Sept, 29.— This, the^ most ancient Angeb 
the 25th June. The Festival is of Roman origin, festival, is noted in Leonine Sacrctmentary {ot\x 


as the Latin date intimates. It is first mentioned 
by St. Augustine {Serm. 287, PL xxxviii. 1301), 
who remarks that the Church celebrates two birth- 
davs only— that of Christ and that of the Baptist, 


cent.), but on Sept. 30, as the day of the dedication 
of a church of the archangel in the Via Salaria, 
six miles from Rome (Natale Basilicse Angeli in 
Salaria). A later festival of St. Michael is that of 


It appears in the ancient Calendar of Carthage May 8, and is connected with a church on Mount 
(c. 505). The festival was accepted in the East at Garganus in Apulia. The f^st of St. Michael m 
an early date. Notwithstanding the appropriate- the Greek Church is kept on Nov. 8, and js 
ness of June 24 for this festival, we have evidence to a church in the baths of Arcadius built by Con- 
that in earlier times St. John’s nativity was oele- s^tine (Sozomen, MS ^ ® !• f • 

brated in the East and in Ganl shortly after Christ- JBccl. p. 273). Legends of appantions of 
mas-tide. The Armenians placed it on the tot angel are connected with 

dav lawful for a festival {i.e. not Wednesday or last revision of the Pr. Bk.^ (1662), and aU anms 
Fridav) after the octave of the Theophany (Nilles, was added to St. Michael m the title of the fest^ 
ii. 565), The Nestorian festival of the Baptist, val of ^ept- 29— an addition 
nrnhn.Hv his nativity, on the 3rd Friday after already in the Calendar prefixed to Jip. t-osms 
STrSsSas W not^dXve (14). an! in the PrivJe Devotions (1627). The lonf r d™tion 

SSS-ISSrl SSssiisi 


was admitted to the Roman Calendar by Paul v ija 
1608. The date was subsequently changed, excejpt 


' Passio* of the saint « r t> , 

(5) BehmdingiDecoUatiooxPassioS. JoanBapt., 
T^s Tijdas KetpaAsis roG Upodpdpov), Aug, 29. 
—This festival was adopted in Constantmople be- 
fore it imched Rome {Menology of Comtantinople, 
ed. Moroelli, ii. 2^). It is found also m the Coptic 
Calendar, hut with the date Aug. 30 (Selden, m. 
cap, 16, p. 376). In the West it appeps first m 
the Galilean liturgical books, where it is undated, 


ui Germany and a part of Switzerland, to Oct. 2, 
by Clement X., in 1670. For a general account of 
the Angel-festivals in W est and East, see AS, Sept. , 
andBaillet {loc. cit.). , . v . xi, 

21. The Maccabees, Aug. l.—Tbis, whmh is the 


the Galilean liturgical books, where ip is unaarea, ja. * « worthies in the West, 

but follow* at aUger.or ®fi?rter jii_ltance^ ] only tovtrlally as early ^ the 

It is found in the early Calendars of 


the Nativity of the Baptist. . 

Lmnine and Gregorian Sacramentaries, and its 
presence in the Gelasian is probably dne to a 

(Exaitatw crucis, if 1:^1 


5th century, .av 
Filooalns, Carthage, Polemius Silvius, and Syria. 
It is the subject of Sermons by St. Greg^ 
Nazianzen (Ptf xxxv. 912), St. Chrysostom (PC 
1. 6X7), St. An^stine (Pi xl^ “ 


1. UXi), >-»v. y— — — 

VOL. V.— 54 
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22 . Festivals of apostles.— -(^x) SS. Peter and 
Paul, June 29. — The early Eastern commemoration 
of these Apostles, which closely followed Christ- 
mas, has already been mentioned (see above, 14 ). 
The Koman date of the festival has always been 
June 29. In the Calendar of Filocalus (336), where 
it first appears, this date is connected with the 
translation of their relics to a place called * Cata- 
eumbae,’ in the consulship of Tuscus and Bassus 
(258). The Calendar of Carthage is defective here, 
but there are clear indications that it originally 
contained the entry ; and sermons by St. Augustine 
(295, 296) on the Festival show that this must 
have been the case {PL xxxviii. 1348, 1352). The 
festival occurs, but without date, in the Calendar 
of Tours (490) (Greg, of Tours. Mist Franc, x. 31), 
and from thenceforward in all Western Calendars 
and Marty rologies. The observance of the W estem 
date in Constantinople is first mentioned by Theo- 
doras Lector {EJS li. 16 {PG Ixxxvi. 192]). His 
statement is that through the influence of Festus, 
a Koman senator who had been sent on a political 
mission to the Emperor Anastasius in 491, the 
festival was celebrated with greater splendour 
than before. It afterwards came into general 
observance in the East as in the West. In the 
Gregorian Sacrarmntary, in addition to the Mass 
for June 29, a Mass in honour of St. Paul is ap- 
pointed for June 30 ; and this commemoration is 
still marked in the Roman Missal and Calendar. 
This ancillary festival is accounted for by the 
difficulty which the bishop found in celebrating 
Mass at the tombs of both Apostles on the same 
day, and the consequent postponement of one of 
them until the morrow (Kellner, Eeortologie, 285). 
At the Reformation the Church of England made i 
June 29 a festival of St. Peter only, thus confining 
the commemoration of St. Paul to his Conversion 
(Jan. 25). 

( 6 ) St PetePs Chair (Cathedra S. Petri). — An- 
other festival of St. Peter appears in the Calendar 
of Filocalus on Feb. 2*2 with the title ‘ Natale 
Petri de Cathedra.’ From early times this has 
been regarded as meaning the beginning of St. 
Peter’s episcopate ; in the Calendar of Tours (490) 
it is styled * Natale S. Petri Episcopatus ’ ; but 
recently a view has been put forward that it refers 
to the actual wooden chair used, as was supposed, 
by St. Peter, which is mentioned in a document 
of the time of Gregoiy the Great (de Rossi, £ult 
di archeoL Grist, Rome, 1867, p. 37ffi). What- 
ever may have been the origin of the festival, the 
choice of the day on which it was held was ap- 
parently prompted by a desire to offer Christians a 
counter-attraction to a popular pagan festival, the 
‘ Cara Cognatio’ or ‘ Caristia,’ observed on Feb. 22 
in memory of deceased relatives. The festival of 
St. Peter’s chair soon reached GauL It is found in 
the Calendar of Polemius Silvius (448), but under 
the incorrect designation ^Bepositio SS. Petri et 
Pauli.’ It also appears, as we have seen, in the 
Calendar of Tours. The second Council of Tours 
(567) complains that Christians sometimes relapsed 
into pagan rites on this day (Mansi, ix. 803). In 
Gaul, however, later on, probably in order to pre- 
vent the festival taking place in Lent~an occur- 
rence forbidden by the Council of Toledo (see 18 (b) 
above)— it was transferred to an earlier day, which, 
after some variation, witnessed to by the liturgical 
books, was fixed at Jan. 18. The two dates appear 
in the Rieron, Martyr,, where the Gallican editor 
noted Jan. 18, the date familiar to him, as the 
Chair of Sh Peter at Rome ; and, finding another 
‘Cathedra S. Petri’ on Feh. 22 , he explained the 
co-existence of the two commemorations by at- 
tributing the latter to the episcopate which tra- 
dition assigned to the Apostle at Antioch. This 
diversity of use as to the date of the feast con- 


tinued until 1558, wffien, at the instance of Paul iv., 
both festivals were appointed to be observed with 
the Hieronymian distinction (Cherubini, Buiiarium 
Bom,, Lyons, 1655, i. 822). The feast of St. Peter’s 
Chair has never been introduced into tlie East. 

(c) St Peter's Chains [S, Petri ad Vincula), Aug. 
1. — This festival, which coincides in date with that 
of the Maccabees (see above, 21 ), commemorates 
the dedication of the Church of St. iteter on the 
Esquiline, after its restoration in the time of 
Sixtus III. (432-440). In this church the chains of 
the Apostle were believed to be preserved, both 
those mentioned in Ac 12® and tliose of his Roman 
imprisonment. The feast appears first in the 8th 
cent., having place in the Gregorian Sacrum, and in 
the Martyrology of Bede. The Eastern Church has 
a festival of St. Peter’s Chains on Jan. 16 (Nilles, 
i. 71). In the English Calendar the festival is 
termed ‘Lammas Day,’ which, according to the 
most probable derivation, =: ‘ Loaf-mass,’ and refers 
to an Anglo-Saxon custom of offering on tliis day 
bread made from the new corn in thanksgiving for 
the harvest. Lammas is one of the legal quarter- 
days in Scotland. 

(<^) Conversion of St Paul (Conrersio S. Pauli), 
Jan. 25. — This festival in the Ilkron. Martyr,, 
where it is first mentioned, is entitled ‘ Romae, 
Translatio B. Pauli Apostoli ’ ; the reference 
doubtless being to some translation of liis relics. 
In the MisscUe Gothicum it appears bearing the 
name with which it has come down to us. It is 
not mentioned in the ancient Roman Sacra- 
mentaries. The need for it was not felt at Rome, 
because there a special commemoration of St. Paul 
was^ connected with Sexagesima Sunday. The 
station for that day was held in the basilica of 
St. Paul on the Ostian Way; the Collect in the 
Mass invoked the protection of the A|> 08 tle, and 
the Epistle (2 Co narrated his sufferings. 

The festival is peculiar to the Western Church. 

(e) St John Apostle and JSmngelist ----See 14 
above. 

if) St J ohn before the Latin gate (S, Jmnnu afUe 
portam Latmam), May 6. — ^This festival probably 
marks the anniversary of the dedication of the 
church at this place in the time of Pope Adrian 
(772-795) {Lib, Pont i. 508). It is first mentioned in 
the Sacramentary (the Gregorian) which has come 
down to us through this Pope. See Collect, 2 (1). 
The legend of the Apostle being thrown into a 
cauldron of boiling on and escaping unhurt came 
subsequently to be connected with it. A Greek 
festival of St. John on May 8 commemorates a 
miracle said to have been performed on his tomb 
at Ephesus; another on Sept. 26 celebrates hk 
legendary assumption {fx&r 6 aTafft%) into heaven alter 
death (Nilles, i. 164 f., 285). 

(iT) SS. PhUip amd J arrm. May L— These A pestles 
are commemorated on the anniversaiy of the 
dedication of a church at Rome in their honour 
about 561. The day was selected for the purpose 
because it was already connected with the memory 
of St. Philip {Lib, Pont L 306, see n. 2). As only 
two St. James’s are in the Calendar of the West, 
and Bt. James the son of Zebedee is celebrated on 
Jidjr 26, it follows that the saint here awociated 
with Sh Philip is St. James the son of Alphaeus, 
who is identified with our Lord’s brother of the 
same name. In the Greek Church, St. James 
the son of Alphseus is eommeniorated on Oct. 9, 
St. James, * the brother of CSkd,’ on Oct. 23, and St. 
Philip. ‘ one of the first company of the twelve/ on 
Nov. 14. 

(A) Andrew, Nov. 30. — This festival is of 
exceptional importance as fixing the date of 
Advent Sunday, It occurs in the Calendfur of 
Carthage (c. 606), in which no other Apostles are 
mentioned by name except St. James the Great 
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and (probably) SS. Peter and Paul It appears 
also in all the Oallican and Roman liturgical books. 

In the Leonine Sacramenfary four ‘propers* for 
Iklasses on this festival are appointed. The date, 
Nov. 30, is not connected with the dedication of 
any known church. According to the apocryphal 
‘Acta Andreae* [Anal, Boll xiii. 349, 372, 378), 
it was the day of his martyrdom at Patras. It is 
thus the only festival of an Apostle which makes 
a claim to being observed on the actual anniversary 
of his death. The day is held in high honour 
among the Russians, who reckon St. Andrew as the 
Apostle and patron of their Church (Martinov, 
p. 293). 

(i) The dates of the feasts of other Apostles and 
Evangelists as celebrated in the West and East 
are as follows: St, MaUhias--’m West, Feb. 24, 
in East, Aug. 9 ; St, Marh^ Apr. 25 ; St. Barnahas^ 
June 11 (in East, St. Barnabas and St. Bartholo- 
mew are commemorated together) ; St. James the 
son of Zebedee — in West, July 25, in East, Apr. 
30; §L Bartholomew — ^in West, Aug. 25, in East, 
June 11 (see above) ; St. Matthew— -in West, Sept. 
21, in East, Nov. 16 ; St. Luke, Oct. 18 ; SS. Simon 
awd? Jude — in West, Oct. 28, in East, St, Simon 
Zelotes, May 10 ; St. Judas (Thaddaeus), June 19 ; 
St. Thomas — ^in West, Pec. 21, in East, July 3. 
We have no evidence for the reason of the assign- 
ment of these dates. Probably they mark the 
anniversaries of the dedication of churches or of 
the translation of relics. 

23. St. Mary Magdalene, July 22. — ^This festival 
is first noted in the martyrology of Bede. As regards 
Service-books, it appears first m a Missal of Verona 
of the 10th cent, and then in some 11th cent. ] 
Missals. It was notfreceived into the official Roman 
books until the 13th cent. (Kellner, Heortologie, 
p. 313). In the West, St. Mary Magdalene is 
identified by the Gospel for the day (Lk 7^®"®*^) with 
the woman who was a sinner. In the Greek Service- 
books sbe is described as ‘the holy ointment- 
bearer and equal of the Apostles.* In the English 
Pr. Bk. of 1549 this festival was retained as a Red- 
letter day, with Collect, Epistle, and Gospel, the 
latter being the same as that in the Latin missal. 
Since 1552 the day has merely been noted in the 
Calendar. 

24. Days of the Martyrs and Confessors. — 

The earliest martyr festival on record is that of 
SL Polycarp, Jan. 26. The letter of the Church 
of Smyrna to that of Philomelium giving an 
account of his martyrdom (c. 155) states that it 
had been thought well to celebrate the ‘ birthday * 
of Polycarp at his grave ‘ as a memorial of those 
who had finished their course* {Martyr. Polyc. l% 
iPG V. 1044])— words which imply that earlier 
martyrs had not hitherto been commemorated. In 
this fetter we find for the^ first time the death of a 
martyr described as his ‘ birthday ,* i.e. into a better 
world— the name hy which it came generally to be 
known yevt^Xios, natcde, or dies natalis, or 

natalUia) (cf. also Commbmokation of theDbai>, 
voL iii. p. 718 f. ). We find no trace of the commemo- 
ration of other individual martyrs until the cent. , 

to which belong the earliest noted in the Calendar 
of Filocalus. At first martyr festivals were entirely 
local, each Church honouring its own saints. There 
is, therefore, more likelihood of the days of martyrs 
being real anniversaries of their deaths than those 
of Apostles, By degrees these local festivals, or 
some of them, were adopted by central or 
mother-church of the country. St. Cyprian (t p) 
not only directs that the death-days of martyra 
shall be noted, in order that they may be loplj 
commemorated, but also promises tpt, wtoe he is 
lie. at Carthage), oblations shall be cdebrated m 
tbeW mammy S3 [PX iv 32^. B^re long 
the practice arose of one Church adoptmg com- 


memorations from the Calendar of another, so that 
emment saints came to be honoured not only in 
their own country, but elsewhere. Already in the 
Roman Calendar of Filocalus appear the Cartha- 
ginian martyrs Perpetua and Felicitas (March 7) 
and Cyprian (Sept. 14). Some, like the last named, 
passed into the common Calendar of the Church. 

At first martyrs alone were commemorated, but 
later on saints otherwise emment were admitted 
to share their honours. The authority to admit 
to the roll of saints belonged originally to the 
Bisbo]^ of each diocese. The first canonization 
(y-u) in its later sense, ^ by a Pope, was that of 
Udalric, Bishop of Augsburg, by John XV. in 995 
(Mahillon, Actt. SS. Ben. Saec. v., Paris, 1698-1701, 
Pref. Ixviii ; Gibbings, The Diptychs, Dublin, 1864, 
p. 33). 

Among local festivals which in early times came 
to be observed should be mentioned the anniversaries 
of the dedication of churches, the burial days 
{depositiones) of bishops, and their consecrafcion 
days {natales), which were kept during their 
episcopate. 

25. All Saittts’ Day {Festum omnium Sanctorum), 
Nov. 1. — The origin of this festival is obscure. 
The Liber Pont. (1. 317) relates that Boniface IV. 
(608-615), having received the pagan temple known 
as the Pantheon as a gift from the em^ror Phocas, 
transformed it into a church of the Blessed Ever 
Virgin Mary and all Martyrs, no date of the 
dedication being given. In the Martyrologies of 
Rabanus Maurus and Florus (8th cent.)^ there 
appear, on May 13, ‘Natale Sanctae Mariae ad 
raartyres* and, on Nov. 1, ‘Festivitas omnium 
Sanctorum.* The origin of the latter festival is 
assigned in both works to the consecration of the 
Pantheon by Boniface IV., the passage from the 
Liber Pont, being quoted in the form in which it 
passed through the chronicle of Bede {de Temp. 
Mat., cap. 66, ed. Giles, vi. 323). But the festival 
of May 13 corresponds better in title with the 
dedication of the Pantheon, and it is apparently 
older than the festival of Nov. 1, as it is found in 
the Gregorian Sacramentary, a document of some- 
what earlier date, in which the Feast of All Saints 
does not appear. Adon, who worked upon and 
supplemented Florus, observed this incongruity ; 
and in his Martyrology he attributed the origin of 
both festivals to the dedication mentioned in the 
Liber Pontificalis. He also supplemented the 
notice of Nov. 1 with the statement that Louis the 
Pious (778-840), at the instance of Gregory IV., 
ordained that the festival of All Samts should he 
perpetually observed on that day in the Gallic 
territories. As this event would have occurred in 
Aden’s time, we may believe that we are here,, at 
any rate, on solid ground of history (Quentin, Les 
Martyrologes historwues, p. 636 ff.). In the Eastern 
Church the Festival of All Saints is kept on the 
1st Sunday after Pentecost (see 10, above). It was 
already oDserved in Antioch in the 4th cent., as 
sermons preached on that day by St. Chrysostom 
have come down to us {PG 1. 706-712). 

26. AU Souls* Day {Commemoratio ommum 
fidelium Defunctorum), Nov. 2.— The first distinct 
notice of the observance of this day is its appoint- 
ment in 998 by Odilo, Abbot of Clugny, for the 
monasteries of his or<ier {Statutum de Defunetts 
[PX cxlii. 1038]). The first diocese to adopt it seems 
to have been Li4ge, where it was introduced by 
Bishop Nother (c. 1008). Ip the (Jreek Church 
the commemoration of the departed is kept on the 
Saturday before the Sunday called ‘Apocreos, 
which corresponds to the Western Septuagesima. 
The Armenians keep it on Easter Monday, ihe 

1 The word ‘canonization’ recalls the primitive cratom (rf 
reciting, during the ‘ canon’ of theMasa, the n^es of deceased 
martyrs and saints which had been inserted in the Diptychs. 
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day CGased to be observed in the Anglican Church 
at the Reformation. , . .c 

27. Octaves.— The word ‘octave’ signifies the 

eighth day, or the period of eight days after a fes- 
tival, treated as a repetition or a continuation of 
the feast. The usage may have been suggested 
by the rule laid down for the prolongation of the 
chief OT festivals (Lv 23®* The first octave 

of which we read is that of Easter, during which 
the newly-b^tized continued to wear their white 
garments. Etheria {Feregrin, ) notices the custom 
at Jerusalem in connexion with Epiphany, Easter, 
and the Dedication days of the cnurches called 
the Martyrium and the Anastasis. She speaks of 
the eight Paschal days as kept everywhere.^ At 
first octaves were generally attached only to festivals 
of our Lord, but in the 8th and 9th centuries a 
few of the greater saints were similarly honoured 
(Amalarius, de Eccl. Off* iv. 36 [PL cv. 1228]). In 
mediaeval times, octaves became more numerous, 
chiefly owing to the liturgical influence of the 
Franciscans (Kellner, JSeortol, 15). In the Eastern 
Church a similar custom is known by the name 
‘ Apodosis,’ but the period observed is not always 
a week ; it may be longer or shorter (Neale, Eastern 
Churchy Gen. Introd. 764 ; Daniel, Codex LUurg. iv. 
230 n.). 

28. Vigils and Ember Days. — See Fasting 
(Christian), III, 6 and 5. 

29. The days of the week. —The Latin and 
Greek names in liturgical use are ‘ dies dominica, 
feria secunda, f. tertia, f. quarta, f. quinta, f. sixta, 
sabbatum ’ j {hfdpo.) KvpiaK^j Sevr^pa, rpiT% rerdprrjf 
Tr^fiTTTTjy urapaa'Ke'u^y cd^^arop. Why ‘feria,’ which 
in classical use means a holy day, should be em- 
ployed for an ordinary week-day is unknown. The 
most reasonable explanation is that, as the Jews 
numbered the days of the week from the Sabbath, 
saying the ‘ second of the Sabbath,’ the ‘ third of 
the Sabbath,’ etc., so Christians, adopting the same 
method, substituted, for ‘Sabbath/ ‘ feria’ as an 
equivalent for ‘Lord’s day,’ the holy day from 
wliich they counted (Valesins, Annotatioms in 
E, E, Eusebiiy Paris, 1678, p. 155 f.). The names 
for the days of the week which the early Christians 
found in general use — as, in Latin countries, ‘ dies 
solis, lunae,’ etc. — were deemed by them inappropri- 
ate, as derived from pagan gods. At the Reforma- 
tion in England, when the vernacular was again 
used in the Services of the Church, the popular 
names, which had long lost their p^an associations, 
were naturally admitted into the Prayer Book. 

30. Classification of festivals. — (a) Lanfranc 
(t 1089), in his Statuta pro ordim S. Bemdkti (ed. 
(iiles, i. 126 f.), distributes festivals according to 
their importance into first, second, and third classes. 
These came to be known as Doubles, Semi-doubles, 
and Simples. A double festival probably derived its 
nanae from the usage which before the 9th cent, pre- 
vailed in Rome and elsewhere on greater feasts, of 
reciting two offices, one of the /ena and the other 
of the festival. In process of time the classification 
of festivals became more elaborate until it reached 
the system in force at the present day, according 
to which there are six grades in the Roman Calen- 
dar, viz. Doubles of the 1st class. Doubles of the 2nd 
class, Greater Doubles, Doubles, Lesser Doubles, 
Simples. 

(6) The festivals of the Latin Church are also 
known as Eesta chori — i.e. those obligatory on the 
clergy only, and confined to thecelebration of Church 
offices ; and Eesta chori et fori — ^i.e. those which lay 
people are bound to observe by attendance at Mass 
and rest from labour. In modem times there has 
been a large transference from the latter class to 
the former, chiefly owing to the pressure of civil 
authorities. Thus the festivals of general obliga- 
tion have been considerably reduced in number. 


but no uniform rule prevails. In England the 
settlement made by rope Pius vi. in 1777 has 
been hut slightly modified since. At present, in 
addition to Sundays, the following holy days are 
observed ; Christmas, the Circumcision, Epiphany, 
the Ascension, Corpus Christi, SS. Peter and 
Paul, the Assumption, and Ail Saints. To these 
St. Andrew’s Day is added for Scotland, and St. 
Patrick’s Day and the Annunciation for Ireland. 
In the XJnit^ States, by Papal decree of 1866, six 
days only, besides^ Sundays, are of obligation, viz. 
Christmas, the Circumcision, the Ascension, the 
Assumption, All Saints’, and the Immaculate Con- 
ception. In France, the observance of holy days 
is reduced to the lowest point. The settlement 
there dates from the reinstating of the Church after 
the Revolution- By concordat of the Pope wdth 
Napoleon, four days only besides Sundays w^ere 
made obligatory, viz. Christmas, the Ascension, 
the Assumption (selected because 15 Aug. was 
Napoleon’s name-day), and All Saints. All other 
festivals, when they fell on a week-day, were trans- 
ferred to the following Sunday. 

(c) In the Church of England, all the feasts for 
which a special Collect, Plpistle, and Gospel are 
provided (Ked-letter days) are appointed to be ob- 
served ; all others (Black-letter days) are simply 
noted in the Calendar (see Table of Feasts and 
Calendar in Pr. Bk.). 

(€?) In the Greek Calendar the festivals are dis- 
tributed into three classes— Greater, Intermediate, 
and Lesser — corresponding respectively to the Latin 
Doubles, Semi-doubles, ant! Simples. The Greater 
class is subdivided into three sections : I. f Easter, 
which stands alone; 11, f Christmas, t Epiphany, 
fHypapante, f Annunciation, Palm Sunday, f As- 
cension, t Pentecost, f Transfiguration, f Repose of 
I B.V.M., Nativity of t Exaltation of the 

Cross, t Presentation of B.V.M. ; III. f Circum- 
cision, Nativity of St. John Baptist, SS. Peter and 
Paul, Beheading of St. John Baptist. The Inter- 
mediate class includes the 12 Apostles (except those 
noted above) and certain Greek saints, such as 
St. BasO, St. Gregory Nazianzen, St. Chrysostom, 
with St. Elias the Prophet, St. Michael the Arch- 
angel, etc. The Lesser class contains all the other 
saints whose names appear in the Calendar. In 
the above lists the festivals marked t are days of 
general obligation, known as reketms Airpajrrot, ie. 
when work is abstained from ; all the rest are de- 
scribed iv pdpeL flip dxpttjcroi, ip ptipei M iia-pnKrm 
(Nilles, i. 34). 

31. (a) In the Eastern Calendars, OT prophets 
and Saints are freely commemorated — a feature 
which is in marked contrast with the omission of 
all such from the Western Calendar, with the excep- 
tion of the Maceabeea Thus, to take for example 
the first and last months of the year, in January 
the prophets Malachi, Elijah, and Isaiah have days 
assigned to them j in December, Nahum, Habak- 
kuk, Zephaniah, and HaggaL Among other com- 
memorations which have no parallel m the West 
are Jan. 22, *The 6th Oecumenical Council ’ ; May 
7, ‘The Sign of the Cross which appeared in heaven’ ; 
May n, ‘ The Birthday of Constantinople’ ; Aug. 
18, ‘ The Icon of our Lord not made with hands,’ 

(5) Among the Greeks and Armenians, Saturday 
is still, as in early times (see above, t (c)}, treated 
as a festal day, almost as a second Sunday, It is 
marked by a celebration of the Eucharist even at 
seasons when no other week-days are so honoured. 
Among the Nestorians, Friday holds a similar 
position. Throughout the year it has its own 
name and office like Sunday, and upon it the 
festivals of the great^t saints are fixed in regular 
course (see above, 14). 

^ See also Calknbae (Christian), Fasting (Chris- 
tian), 
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FESTIVALS AND FASTS (Egyptian). ~ 
I. Sources .— is extremely rich in this 
respect. 

I. We have first of all the talles enumerating the 
festivals in regular series, or in the form of chrono- 
logical annals of a religious sanctuary. The ordi- 
nary form of the first-named is that of the ten^le 
calendars (cf. Calendar [Egyp.], VII. 3 ). The 
specimens most worthy of mention, in order of 
date, are those of Kamak (XVIIIth dynasty), 
Medinet-Habu (XXth dynasty), Edfu (Ptolemaic), 
Dendereh and Esneh (Roman period). The famous 
‘ Stone of Palermo * (Vth dynasty) is a good example 
of the second type.^ 

Individual mention of a long series of festivals 
(sometimes augmented by brief descriptions or 
explanations ^ to their value or aim) is made from 
time to time in the corpus of the Egyptian texts. 
As principal types we may mention : (a) historical 
mural inscriptions or official stelse of the temples ; 
{b) numerous extracts of temple inscriptions of a 
non -historical character ; (c) allusions to or enumera- 
tions of private stelae or inscriptions engraved upon 
private statues ; so-called funerary literature adds 
a long list in («^) the festivals quoted in the collec- 
tions known as * Books of the Dead’ (cf., e.g.^ chs. 
xviii.-xxi.) ; (e) funerary calendars, more or less 
complete, written on the sides of sarcophagi (the 
best specimen is the coffin of Bahe in the Museum 
of Cairo, containing a list of a hundred local 
festivals [Vlllth dynasty]) ; and, finally,^ {/) the 
festivals mentioned (and sometimes described) on 
the walls of mmiahas or hypogea (cf. for the Theban 
series, the tombs of Einna, Monna, and Nofirhatep, 
all belonging to the XVIIIth dynasty). 

2* The representations, properly so called, of 
festivals of all kinds are sufficiently numerous to 
permit of reconstituting in the greatest detail the 
aspect and material order of these ceremonies. 
The two sources of information are the bas-reliefs 
of the temples, and the frescoes or reliefs of private 
tombs. From the immense list of the former, a 
good chronological series of types may be derived : 
(rt) the representations in the royal chapels of the 
Pyramids of Abusir (Vth dynasty) ; [b] the temple 
remains recently found by Petrie in Memphis 
(Xllth dynasty) ; (c) the famous representations of 
the procession of the grand colonnade of Luxor 
(XVIIIth dyuasty ) ; those of the ‘ festival hall ’ of 

• Referred to as Menology of Constantinople. 


Thothmes in. at Karnak (XVIIIth dynasty); of 
^^giiration of the Nubian temple of Soleb 
J J of the triumphal procession 

of Deir el-Bahri (XVIIIth dynasty) ; {d) the cere- 
monies represented at Gurneh (XIXth dynasty) ; 
the great festivals of Min represented in the Ra- 
i^^eum (XIXth dynasty), and at Medinet-Habu 
peXth dynasty) ; (0) the jubilee festivals celebrated 
by Osorkon at Bubastis (XXIInd dynasty) ; (/) the 
festivals or processions engraved on the walls or 
^cending passages of the Great Temple of Edfu 
(Ptolemaic period) ; (g) the representations of pro- 
cessions on the famous staircases of the sanctuary 
of Dendereh (Roman period). The representations 
on the tombs, princip^ly under the Theban Empire, 
add a considerable wealth of episode and detail. 
We must confine ourselves to mentioning here: 
(i.) the wonderful series of royal or sacerdotal 
festivals reproduced in the private tombs of Amarna 
(of special value for the very individual life of 
Egyptian society under the heretic Amenhotep iv. ) ; 
(ii.) the representations di^ersed throughout the 
necropolises of Thebes (XVlIIth-XXIst dynasty). 
The frescoes of the high priest lumaduait may be 
regarded as the most beautiful example descriptive 
of the great festivals of the Theban cult under the 
later Raniessids. 

3. The combination of these two sources of in- 
formation gives the dates, the places, and the 
material form of the Egyptian festivals. Their 
nature, their aim, their significance, and a great 
number of details of every kind, are furnished by 
the descriptive texts. Some of these belong to the 
inscriptions in the temples {e.g. the long descrip- 
tions of the festivals of Edfu, or the famous series 
of the * Mysteries of Osiris ’ at Dendereh) ; others 
come from a combination of the information 
furnished by the private stelse (e.g., in regard to 
everything connected with the feasts of the battles 
and death of Osiris at Abydos) ; the ex-votos of 
cures or oracles (cf. Divination and Disease and 
Medicine [Egyp.]) add a great number ; finally, 
the papyri of administrative or private corre- 
spondence (principally for the last centuries) serve 
to complete our knowledge down to the minutest 
detail (cf., e.g., the papyri of the Ptolemaic period 
for the didpaa-Ls of the Theban Ammon). 

To these properly Egyptian documents, the 
classical Grseco-Roman world adds the wealth of 
its knowledge (sometimes, however, to be received 
with caution, especially as regards the interpreta- 
tion of origins or the esoteric meaning of festivals). 
The long series of texts from Herodotus, Strabo, 
and Plutarch, or Diodorus, down to Latin literature, 
was collected last century by Wilkinson with a 
care which leaves very little to be added by 
modem bibliography. 

The total actually known of Egyptian festivals of all kinds— 
general, local, exceptional, royal, 'funerary, commemorative, 
etc.— exceeds, in round numbers, 1600. Of course, this figure 
must not deceive us as to tee real nuniber of festivals taken part 
in by the national life of Egyptian society (cf. below). It is none 
the less certain, however, that a classification is necessary for 
tee understanding of this enormous series. The most satis- 
factory method seems to be a division of the festivals according 
to their chief character, without taking account of chronological 
details or geographical divisions. Such a procedure is artificial, 
but it places tee information most quickly at the command of 
the reader. 

II. Classes of festivals.— i. Local festivals 
having reference to the life of local gods. — It has 
been pointed out in a former article (Calendar 
[Egyp.] VI.) that the repetition or commemoration 
of the acts of the legendary life of the gods, celebrated 
at times which were foreseen and fixed, marked a 
decisive advance in the religious civilization of 
nations. The study of uncivilized peoples makes 
it possible to follow the series of attempts culmi- 
nating in the point at which the history of Egypt 
has already arrived. We may summarize the 
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festivals of tlie local gods under the following 
heads : 

{a) Anniversary of the birth of the god (specimens : 
Stone of Palermo, Sarcophagus of Babe). — Practi- 
cally speaking, the date of these festivals seems to 
have been based upon the astronomical determina- 
tion of the heliacal rising of a star, or upon the 
reappearance in the fix^mament of a constellation 
supposed to be the habitation, or one of the ‘souls,* 
of the divinity (an exception is made, naturally, 
for the gods of ‘Nilotic* character or those of 
solar character, for whom the system is much more 
complicated). 

(b) Festivals having the character of ^seasons of 
the year, * associatea with a local god {not includ- 
ing the feasts ‘ of the Inundation *). — ^These are more 
especially the festivals of the ‘first day of the 
year,* coinciding with the reappearance of the 
star Sothis (Sirius), and the beginning of the rising 
of the Nile (end of June). The festivals of the 
New Year at Dendereh, where the statue of the 
goddess is brought on to the terrace of the temple 
and there receives the first rays of the rising sun, 
are a good example. 

The commemorations of cosmogonic events of 
the historical period were at first, before theolop^ 
had made itself felt, simply ‘naturist* festivals. 
Such were, c.y., the festivals of the ‘rising of the 
heaven* (ie. its separation from the primordial 
earth and water), the anniversary of which was 
celebrated in a number of Egyptian towns, e.g. the 
great festival celebrated at Heracleopolis on the 
1st of the month of Phamenoth. 

(c) The legendary episodes of the life of the gods 
constitute probably the most ancient festivals. 
Most of these commemorations consist principally 
in sham battles, and seem to be reminiscences of 
fights attributed by local history to the war between 
the friendly divinities and the monsters who were 
enemies of man (cf. Dualism f Egyp.]). The myths 
of Osiris and of Set disguised tliem, in the historical 
period, as the anniversaries of the principal dates 
of the war between Horus and Set-Typhon. The 
traces of the pre-historic period may still be found 
in many typical details (magical dances, disguises, 
masks, etc.), and suggest instructive connexions 
between them and the mimetic ceremonies of un- 
cmlized peoples. Some, still more ancient, seem to 
have been linked, before any attempt at cosmogonic 
religion had been made, to the magic festivals in 
connexion with hunting or fishing, such as are still 
celebrated by races of a lower degree of culture. 

{d) The local life of Divine Like the local 

lords and princes, who were their heritors, the 
Egyptian gods lived in effigy the life of lords of 
the manor m their sanctuaries. The walks which 
they took for pleasure or inspection, their excursion 
into their ‘ houses of rest * during the fine season, 
form the schema of a series of festivals which the 
calendar spreads over the whole length of the year. 
It is of these ‘ outings* {hhau) and journeys that the 
Theban collection, thanks to the exceptional wealth 
of its contents, gives us an abundant list, illustrated 
and commented upon by hundreds of texts. 

The festivals of Amon, those of Maut bis wife, and of their 
divine son, Khonsu, represent for ns the visit paid by Amon to 
Mant and Khonsu in their sanctuaries ; the Mother-jfoddess 
or the Son-god paying- a visit to the head of the family in the 
great temple of Karnak represents the joyful excursion of the 
statues of the three divinities to the Theb^ of the south 
(ssLuxor). The Stdj3a<nf of Amon on the west side of the 
capital, and the festival of the valley, the *CTeat festivals" of 
Amon-Minu at Medinet-Habu and at the Kamesseum, ‘the 
beautiful festival of Amon In Thebes,* and tbe small fesiivals, 
such as that of the 6th day of the month, are not peculiar t» the 
dvilization or the province of Thebes. What we know of 
Bendereh, and Memphis shows us a calendar quite as full of 
rejoicing, Memphis could enumerate an equally long list for 
the ‘ outinOT * or the ‘ manifestations * of its god Ptah, in ‘great * 
or in * small * festivals. The only difference in favour of Thebes 
arises ftom its position as capital, for the time being, of E^ypt, 
and from the number of monuments which it has left us by 


reason of this privileged position. Everywhere, in the same 
way, the dividing up of the divinity’- into idols having a special 
epithet and a particular cult has brought about festivals in 
keeping with this special ‘ aspect ’ of the divinity. Khonsu, 
‘ Lord of Joy * (in Thebes, ‘ Beautiful Best ’), and Khonsu, ‘ of the 
magnificent union, 'had distinct anniversaries for their rejoicings 
or processions, just as Ptah, the * modeller of the world,’ and 
Ptah, * of the districts of the South,’ had theirs. 

(e) A series of local festivals of a more essentially 
‘naturist* character is connected with^ the cycles 
^ rejoicings proper to each region of Ancient Egypt^ 
The gods naturally take part in them, but the 
connexion with their rdle or their legend is here 
less evident. The festival of the ‘reception of 
the river* (Beni-Hassan, Kahnn, etc.), and the 
festivals of the ‘arrival of the Nile* (SilsOeh), of 
the ‘ beginning of the rising * or the ‘ opening of the 
canals ’ (passim), are the most conspicuous. The 
popular character of these rejoicings, as revealed in 
our sources and in the classical authors, shows a 
strong resemblance to what, during last century, 
was still the character of festivals such m that 
of the opening of the khalig at Cairo. Similari- 
ties are equally evident in festivals such as those 
of the iidp€V(rts mentioned by the contemporaries 
of the Alexandrian civilization, and all those 
popular ‘ assemblies * where the people went into 
the country or to the neiglibouring necropolises or 
into the ‘ valley’ (Thebes, Dendereh, etc.), to make 
bouquets of honit or tekhui flowers, to eat lentils, 
or to taste the sweetness of new honey, while 
repeating the saying : yXuKb ij -as Plutarch 

tells US {de Is. et Osir. 88). The description of 
rejoicings of this kind gives the impression of 
something quiteanalogous to the festival of * onions * 
j in modern Greece, or to the shamm an-nastm so dear 
to the hearts of the lower-class people of modem 
Egypt (see below, p. 884®). 

2. Inter-provincial festivals. — ^The statues of the 
chief divinities of the nomes came out once or 
twice a year to pay visits of great pomp to their 
neighbours. Information in tne form of accounts 
of tnese journeys abounds in the principal temples. 
Haishafitn of Heracleopolis went to see Hathor of 
the Fayyum, and the latter came to visit him in 
her turn. Edfu saw Hathor of Dendereh arriving 
with an immense suite of priests and followers; 
and Horns of Edfu afterwards went with as long 
a train to the festivals of Dendereh* The whole 
of Egypt was continually being crossed and re- 
crossed by these Divine processions. The rejoic- 
ings lasted several days, and sometimes several 
weeks. Picturesque descriptions of them are not 
wanting, and show that the whole population took 
part, augmented by thousands of pilgrims from 
outside, not to mention, of course, the presence of 
the princes of the respective provinces of the visit- 
ing gods, their ofiicers, ana the whole of their 
clergy. The episodes of sham wars and maMaeres, 
of great popular affrays, and certain strange scenes 
where troops of animals (oxen, goats, etc.) were 
hunted, whipped, or put to death, connect these 
ceremonies with the highest antiqui^. Over and 
above the legendary wars of the (Jsirian myth, 
we catch glimpses of magical feasts, with pro- 
pitiatory rites in connexion with hunting or mlval 
wars, similar to those which are found among 
modem uncivilized peoples. 

3. Festivals of a natioimi character. — The 
mechanism which set these festivals in motion is 
easy to re-construct. To begin with, part of them 
tooK their rise simply in the successive political 
preponderance of the large towns of l%ypt The 
festivals of the local gods of Memphis, Thebes, and 
the Delta became those of the whole of Egypt as 
each town in turn was the first city of the valley 
of the Nile. The nation adopted in each case the 
local dates of the festivals or anniversaries, and 
established them as general feast-days. Their 
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splendour tended to pale with the decline of the I 
town to^ which the god really belonged ; it dim- 
inished in favour of new-comers. Thus it comes 
about that at the time of Herodotus the great 
festivals of the gods of Upper Egypt had given 
place to^ those of the divinities of the Delta, 
because it was in Lower Egypt that the dynasties 
of the Bubastites, the Tanites, and the Saites had 
established the political centre of the Empire. The 
great pilgrimages, which drew the faithful by 
hundreds of^ thousands, are held henceforth in 
connexion with the festival of the divinities of 
Bubaatis, Sais, and Buto. But side by side with 
this^ first changing group, a certain number of 
festivals, throughout almost the entire course of 
Egyptian history, are celebrated ail over Egypt at 
one time. They are almost all connected, as is 
only logical, with those gods who, with the chief 
god Ka, were accepted as the universally adored 
gods, by the side of the local gods (with whom they 
are frequently confused). These are, then, festivals 
in connexion with Ptah-Sokar and with Osiris. 
As well as having in all the large towns special 
sanctuaries, where the festivals of their particular 
calendars were celebrated, their great anniversaries 
always drew to Memphis, Mendes, or, more especi- 
ally, to the mysteries of Abydos huge crowds wnich 
came from all parts of Egypt. 

The famous Osirian festivals of the month of Ohoiak at 
PendoTeh seem to have acquired a more gradual popularity, 
and to have become famous only when the festivals of Abydos 
declined. As to the Heliopolitan festivals, which are as ancient 
as the very history of Egypt, they seem to have retained a 
monarchical character oi nigh sacerdotal initiation, which 
separates them absolutely from the great pilgrimage festivals 
of the other famous sanctuaries. The national festivals are 
connected more especially with the funerary life of Ptah-Sokar, 
Osiris, and their devotees (e.g. the festival of the ‘ Hound of the 
Walls ’), and ought, rationally speaking, to he taken rather in 
connexion with the festivals of the dead (cf. helow). 

4. Anniversaries of a historical or pseudo- 
historical character.— Although still having a 
connexion with the divine life, the festivals in 
question have reference rather to acts done by 
human chiefs and to their commemoration. The 
Thinite monuments and the Stone of Palermo 
represent for us, regards the most ancient 
period, the ‘festival of beating Anu’ or that 
of ‘ constructing the defences of Dewazefa,’ which 
may 1^ connected with memories of the real great 
'wars of primitive Egypt (but with reserve as 
regards tne mythological share). More definite 
annivei^aries were instituted hy the Pharaohs of 
the first Theban Empire, and celebrated the con- 
quests of the monarchy. The ‘festival of repelling 
the troglodytes’ and that of ‘taking captive the 
Nubians’ were still commemorated, after having 
been instituted by Usirtesen ill. (Xllth dynasty), 
under Thothmes ill., in the middle of the New 
Empire. 

At the wme time, we ought not to be deceived by these 
anniversaries. At certain times, some Pharaoh wjew 

them out of devotion to one of his ancestors, or to show that 
he was repeating his exploit®.^ But in the 
fallen into disuse, and everything tends to prove that festivals 
of this type rarely survived their founder. 

c Foundation of sanctuaries.— The ^eat deco 
rative compositions and the connected texts in 
the temples of Deir el-Bahri or Soleb, as weU 
as the frescoes of Amarna, give us, with much 
wealth of detail, the festivals which took^ place 
at the foundation of new temples. The arrival ot 
the royal procession, the ritual of foundation, the 
laying of the first stone (Edfu), the ceremonies 
of inauguration, of the first sacrifice, and the 
rejoicings accompanying all may be followed step 
by step. As regards Amama m particular,^ tbe 
biographical pictures left by the principal di^i- 
taries m the walls of their tombs add very valuable 
information to the official descriptions 
other documents, in that they show in a life-like 


popular gaiety and joyous excitement 
of the crowd. 

6. Coronations and royal jubilees.— The cate- 
gories of anniversary festivals in relation to the 
liie of sons of gods are not numerous in the history 
of Egypt. The festival of the birth of the Pharaoh 
does not seem to have been celebrated in a regular 
way; the festival of giving the name was neces- 
sarily confused, through the mechanism guiding 
the making of royal names, with the festivals of 
the great gods. The coronation and the jubilee 
(sadu) are the two great ceremonies. The first 
divides itself naturally into a series of distinct 
festivals, ranging from the solemn recognition of 
the king by the chief of the gods, the presentation 
to the people in the court of the temple, and the 
adoption of the ‘ sacred name,’ to the consecration 
properly so called. This last ceremony was fixed 
from the very beginning to be held at Heliopolis ; 
the few remaining Memphite monuments represent 
it as being attached to that town, and it is seen 
from historical inscriptions that the rule of the 
Pharaoh was uot considered valid tiU after the 
traditional solemnities had been accomplished at 
the Heliopolitan sanctuaries. Piankhi himself, the 
conqueror of Egypt, was not considered the legiti- 
mate king of Egypt until he had undergone, in 
the ancient capital, all the long ceremonies fixed 
by the custom of thousands of years. Without 
discussing here the difficult question of the exact 
nature of the sadu, it is evident that its jubilee 
nature makes it a repetition of the festivals of the 
coronation. Through it we obtain part of the 
material details which are lacking with regard to 
certain points of the coronation, for the festivals 
of sadu have everywhere been represented on 
Egyptian monuments either in a shortened form 
or at full length. 

The texts of the Pyramids show that the episodes represented 
on the monuments commemorative ot the sadu (e.g. at Mem. 
phis [Xllth dynasty]) existed as early as the proto-historical 
period. They are found almost unaltered down to the time of 
the Ptolemys. In this latter period Heliopolis lost the privilege, 
which Memphis gained, of seeing the Pharaoh crowned. The 
most detailed and curious scenes representing the magnificent 
pomp of these festivals and the concourse of all the dignitaries 
of Egypt are represented in the bas-reliefs of the ‘ festival hall ' 
of Osorkon ii., found and re-constructed in 1892 hy Naville at 
Bubastis. 

7. Royal episodic festivals. — ^Besides the partici- 
pation of the Pharaoh in the great festivals of the 
cult or in the commemorations of his own reign, 
two distinct series of festivals have been left us by 
the monuments. 

{a) Those having reference to expeditions of war 
and celebrating the victories of the Pharaoh or Ms 
triumphal return . — The royal procession with its 
booty and its captives, the solemn arrival of am- 
bassadors or tributes from foreign lauds, and sacri- 
fices and offerings presented in thanks to the Divine 
Lords are the subject of immense decorative com- 
positions on bas-relief and frescoes, either in the 
temples themselves (Karnak, the tower of Luxor, 
Bamesseum, etc.) or on the walls of private tombs 
(necropolises of Thebes and Amarna). 

(6) Those accompanying the different acts of 
royal life (birth of princes, marriages, journeys, 
inauguration of palaces, etc,). — The sources, which 
are still rather incomplete, are furnished especially 
by the paintings of Amarna, which constitute in 
this respect a series of historical pages of the 
highest interest. We must make special mention 
of the arrival of the famous queen-mother Tyaa at 
her new palace, and the manifestations of all sorts 
which marked her arrival from Thebes (banquets, 
popular rejoicings, midnight banquets, processions 
of musicians and of torch-bearers, military parades, 
official processions, etc.), 

8. Festivals Of a funerary character. — The 
enumerations or calendars of the Memphite mas- 
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tahas (IVtih-VIth dynasties), of Bendereh (Vllth 
dynasty), of Syut (Xfcii dynasty), of Bersheh, 
debrawi, and Beni-Hassan {Xlth-XIIth dynasties), 
of the Theban necropolises (XVIlIth - XXVIth 
dynasties), give us the complete lists. The charac- 
ter of these festivals has been shown in art. Cal- 
ENDAE (Egyp.). The form of procedure is the 
same as for the festivals of the gods. The cults of 
local gods of the dead and the festivals of these 
funerary gods became, at least in regard to some 
of the gods, national anniversaries, which were 
little by little all fused into the OTeat cycle of the 
cult of Ptah-Sokar-Osiris. The facing of the god 
in the coffin and then in the tomb, the planting of 
sacred trees or mystic insignia (ancient fetishes [?]), 
the mourning of the divine family, the apparent 
death of the god and his subsequent resurrection, 
form so many episodes giving rise to distinct fes- 
tivals, with which are connected the festivals of 
ordinary dead |)ersons. The participation of the 
living in the principal anniversaries (see the fres- 
coes of the Theban tomb of Nofirhatep) gradually 
modiftes their character. The agap^s, the so-called 
‘funeral banquets,’ the general mourning on the 
days consecrated to the dead, the annual pilgrim- 
ages to the necropolises, the days of magic ‘ navi- 
gation’ of the souls towards Abydos (festival of 
boats, the prow of which is turned towards Abydos 
in the night ‘when the officiating priest awakes 
in tears ’h the festival in which the processions go 
by the light of torches to seek the statues of the 
dead in the necropolises, and the festival in which 
‘ the round of the walls of the Temple is made pray- 
ing for the venerated dead,’ the festival of new fire, 
are only excerpta which may be quoted in passing. 
Herodotus (ii. 62) has given a picturesque descrip- 
tion of the episode of the ‘ festival of the Lamps. ^ 
in. Material characteristics and gen- 
eral CHARACTER, — The description of the pomp 
of these great Egyptian festivals cannot be made 
the object of even the briefest description in a 
summary so condensed as this. The Theban pic- 
tures show their gaiety and magnificence (see 
Lit.): trooj»s of dancers and singers, companies of 
soldiers, trcops of negroes, orchestras, officers and 
priests, processions of bearers of ofierings or sacred 
objects, emblems, banners, etc. We have, in a 
word, along with the local modifications of Egyp- 
tian civilization, the signs of rejoicing which are 
present in festivals all the world over. The three 
more particularly Egyptian characteristics of these 
immense processions are: (a) the sacred boats, 
carried on litters, on which are placed the taber- 
nacles of the images of the gods ; (6) the carrying 
of insignia and emblems, in which may sometimes 
be recognized the survival of very curious archaic 
fetishisms (the ‘ box ’ of Min, vases, didu, thrones 
with the emblem Jchaibet, etc.); (c) the participa- 
tion in the festivals of small portable stetues of 
deceased kings or of the reigning king. This par- 
ticipation of the royal ‘souls’ is made clear by 
numerous inscrij^ions and. by the bas-reliefs of 
Medinet-Habu, Heir el-Bahn, Kamak, Eames- 
seum, Gurneh, and Luxor. 

Oerfcain traditional and especially venerated statues (e.jgr. 
those of Ahmes i. and Nofritant), which were continually being 
embellished or re-made in precious material, seem to have 
played a part similar to that of the most famous images of 
certain of our Christian sanctuaries. The participation of high 
dignitaries and the local nobility in these festivals would re- 
quire a long article for itself alone. It is to be regretted that 
the magnificent representations on the staircases of Bendereh, 
and more especially of Edfu, have never been popularized as 
they should be by modern reproductions. 

The frescoes of Amama and the notes made by 
Herodotus during his travels illustrate briefly the 
part played by the pojpulace in all these ceremonies : 
the noisy and sometimes licentious gaiety of the 
crowds which flocked to the pilgrimage, the thou- 
sands of devotees encamped in the approaches to 


the sanctuary, give the impression that a festival 
of modern Egypt, like the famous fair of Tantah, 
must still present an accurate picture of what a 
great festival of Egypt at the time of the Pharaohs 
was like. 

The religious ceremonies which were there gone 
through consisted essentially in the following : 

{a} A representation of celestial navigation by 
small sacred boats on the sacred lake of the temples. 
This is probably the most ancient source of the 
theme of the procession ; it is connected with the 
organization of mimetic magic in its civilized form. 
(6) Journeys (by land and sea) taken by the statues 
of gods, visiting their various provincial sanctuaries. 
As if they were real living guests, they receive gifts 
on their arrival, and are entertained at solemn 
feasts ; they are washed, anointed, perfumed, and 
robed. Sometimes they rest for the night ‘ on a 
bed of flowers.’ During their journey they halt at 
‘stations of rest,’ ansdogous to the reposoirs of 
Koman Catholic state processions. A solemn sacri- 
fice marks the culminating point of the ceremony, 
(c) Visits of the gods to the tombs of deceased kings 
or princes in the necropolis, on the great days of 
commemoration of the dead, (d) The presence of 
divine statues at the solemn acts symbolizing 
the great events of agricultural life (the rising of 
the Nile, the cutting of the first sheaf at the har- 
vest). (e) Sacred dramas, consisting particularly 
in representations of wars, battles, and brawls, 
interspersed with songs and incantations. The 
‘mysteries* of the type of Mendes, Abydos, and 
Bendereh are of a more complicated kind ; in them 
was given a representation, lasting for some days 
and taking place at various points of the sacred 
territory, of the wars of the god, his death, the 
battles of his supporters, his entombment, and his 
resurrection. The making of symbolical images of 
the god, which had been broken in nieces, associat- 
ing his death and resurrection witb the processes 
of the death and resurrection of the sul^tances of 
Nature (com and vine), is the most salient feature 
of the famous Osirian festivals of the month of 
Choiak. Ceremonies like those of the great pil- 
grimages naturally lasted several days, and in cer- 
hBiin cases even several weeks, Festiv^s of even a 
local character, like the ‘ great outing of Amon,’ 
were extended for a whole month throughout the 
Theban territory. 

What has been said in the articles Calendar 
(Egyp.) and Dualism (Egyp.) explains clearly 
enough the essential meaning and aim of the ele- 
mentary acts constituting the framework of the 
festivals as well as the character of pilgrimages or 
processions in connexion with the cult of the gods* 
The very nature of the festivals of foundation or 
the royal festivals shows us their value and their 
intention. What must be more strongly empha- 
sized, as belonging specially to Egypt, is the im- 
portance which the participation in ceremonies had 
for an Egyptian. The festival of an Egyptian god 
was not only a magic reproduction, which became 
later a symbolical commemoration ; the living and 
the dead really participated in the virtue and the 
favourable influences which flowed from the accom- 
plishment of these * outings ’ of the gods. Men con- 
tributed, along with their divinities, towards the 
maintaining of * order ’ ; their enthusiastic gtati- 
tude for the work accomplished by the gods in the 
past, combined with their confidence in them for 
future struggles, led them to consider participation 
in the sacrea dramas as a real religious duty, the 
performance of which acquired merit and a sure 
outlook for the future life. In many respects a 
pilgrimage to the festivals of Abydos must have 
constituted for the Egyptian a meritorious act 
analogous to that of a MusalmSn’s pilgrimage to 
Mecca. 
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GeOEGE POUCART. 

FESTIVALS AND FASTS {Greek).2-.A 
■writer on this subject has abundance— embarrass- 
ing abundance almost — of material for the first 
part of the title, but very little for the second, 
unless it be made to include all religious rites not 
of a wholly joyous nature; and, even then, the 
festivals are still greatly in the majority. Greek 
religion was, on the whole, a very cheerful affair, 
and, among a people whose ordinary diet was 
Lenten enough, actual days of abstinence {vr^arelai) 
were not common. Throughout this article we 
propose to use * festival * as a general term, corre- 
sponding to ^oprij, for any kind of a periodical 
observance, whether joyous or sad. We can hope 
only to give a bare outline description, with a few 
illustrations, of the general nature of Greek 
festivals in the classical period, with some slight 
account of what we believe to have been their 
origin. They may be classed thus : 

(1) Agtimdturdl. — ^Under this head fall an immense number 
of festivals in honour of deities who, in origin at least, are gods 
of ploughing and sowing, harvest and vintage. In this con- | 
nexion, therefore, it may be well to understand clearly, once 
for all, at what times in the year various agricultural operations 
were, and are, carried on in Greece. Ploughing comes (a) in 
October, (6) in spring. Sowing is at the end of October (ivtoprj^, 

* early,’ as it is called nowadays) and in November (oi/re, ‘ late ’). 
Marvest, beginning with barley, is from the end of April to the 
middle of June. Hence the modern peasant calls June ®€pi<rr^c, 

* harvest-month.’ Threshing takes place in July (’AAwvapijv, 

* threshing-month ’). The vintage is in September {Tpvyrpnii, 

* vintege-month ’). 

(2) National and commemorative. — Under this head we in- 

duoe such festivals as the Panathenaia, and the anniversaries 
of victories. Of course, they were often dedicated to ‘ agricul- 
tural ’ deities ; but their intent was to commemorate, not the 
god's power in Nature, but his dealings with a particular 
people, or his help on a particular occasion. ^ The Great Games 
might be brought under this head for convenience’ sake, though 
their origin is not beyond dispute. . 

(3) Feasts of heroes andund&T’World powers penercwZy.— This 

is closely connected with (1), but again the view-point is 
different ; the earth-power is worshipped, not so much as mak- 
ing the soil bring forth fruits, but rather as influencing the fate 
of the des^. The few mournful rites which are recorded are 
mostly included here. ^ • 

(4) Orgiastic ceremonies.— Moat, if not all, of these are foreign. 
The most important are the Bacchic rites, which come from 
Thrace. The Orphic worship, which springs from them, cannot 
be conridered here. 

I. Agricultural festivals. •— The earliest and 
simplest form of these festivals is nothing more 
than vegetation-magic, originally without refer- 
ence to a god at all. Athens celebrated, side by 
side with festivals of a more civilized type, two 
curiously archaic ceremonies, the Thesmophona and 
the Skirophoria. In classical times they were taken 
tinder the protection of State-deities ; * but we can 
still see the old magic preserved where it would be 
risking too much to let any ancient ceremony go, 
1 The works to which an asterisk is prefixed are of primary 

L. R. Farnell, Cults of the Greek 
Feste der Stadt Athen, 


importance. 

Mommsen, Feste der Stadt Atnen, 
18»- NiIs.»M. P. Nilsson, Griechische FesU von religioser 
B&dmdung, 1906; Harr.«J. E. Harrison, Prolegomena to the 
Study of Greek Religion, 1903 (21908). ^ 

»The writer is indebted for much of his 
Dr. Simos Menardos, Lecturer in Byzantine and Modern Greek 
at Oxford, 

4 See Aristoph, Thesm. 296. 


and preserved also by the conservatism of the 
women, the natural tillers of the soil and workers 
of earth-magic; for, as they know how to bear 
children, they can induce the earth to do^ likewise. 
yaia <pi\7), t^kc kuI criJ* real 5’ (hSives i\a<l>pal ^ is in effect 
what the women of all primitive peoples have 
always said — since before Bhea bare Zeus. 

The Thesmophoria was in Pyanopsion (October), 
and was celebrated by the women alone, and in 
secret,^ on the Pnyx. Our accounts, the chief of 
which is a scholiast on Lucian, Dial. Meret., are 
vague, and overlaid with mythological interpreta- 
tions; but this much can be gathered. Into cer- 
tain chasms [p^apa) pigs were thrown,® and left to 
rot and be devoured by the snakes who lived there ; 
and the remains— of last year’s pigs, apparently — 
were taken up by women who had been purified for 
three days and were called dvrXijpLaL, ‘ drawers-up.’ 
They were then placed upon an altar, ‘ and they 
believe,’ says the scholiast, ‘that whoever takes 
some, and mixes it with the seed he sows, will have 
a good crop.’ Here we have a wide-spread form 
of vegetation-ritual — the preparation of a kind of 
manure, intended to act, not as ordinary manure 
does, as the adpa, or white earth, was perhaps 
supposed to do later on in the Skirophoria, but by 
virtue of its mana, due partly to the prolific 
nature of the pig, partly, it may be, to the influence 
of the serpents, the regular avatar of chthonian 
powers. The festival lasted three days, which 
seem to have been called &yo5os Kai KdBodos, v/jaTela, 
and KaWiyipeLa. 

In connexion with the corresponding summer 
festival, the Skirophoria, we get the strange rite 
of the ArrJuphoria, a word of somewhat doubtful 
meaning, but probably implying * the carrying of 
male things.’ In this, little gins — so young that 
their chastity was absolutely indubitable— pre- 
pared by a year’s residence on the Acropolis, were 
given, at night, certain sacred objects, which they 
carried by a natural underground descent to the 
temple of Aphrodite in the Gardens ; and thence 
they returned, with certain other covered objects 
which the priestess gave them. These objects 
were, no doubt, fertility charms of some sort, 
probably phallic, and their covering, together with 
the virginity of their hearers, acted as a sort of non- 
conductor, and prevented their virtue from being 
wasted. Here we get all the elements of agricul- 
tural ritual, the use of objects having great and 
mysterious mana, and the importance attached to 
virginity, a state whose magical potency is matched 
only by pregnancy. 

Equally primitive, in part at least of their ntes, 
are two festivals of the god whose name we 
naturally associate with advanced Hellenic culture 
—Apollo. These are the Spartan Karneia and the 
Athenian Thargelia. In the former we have clear 
indications of a vintage festival ^ of a sort practised 
all over Europe, and still surviving in places. 

* A certein functionary was decked with garlands, and, after 
praying for blessings on the city, started on running, pursued 
by certain young men who must be unmarried and who were 
called orat^vAoSpo/xot or ‘grape-cluster-runners .» 
hirri, it was a good omen for the State, but bad if tfe^ failed. 

The Thargelia, in the month Thargelion=May, 
furnishes us with an example of a still more primi- 
tive form of the same rite. The functionary m 
the Karneia— no doubt an embodiment of the 

1 Callimachus, ad lovem, 29. 

2 Cf. Aristoph. Thesm., passim. For numerous examples of 
non- Attic Thesmophoria, and an account of 

Nils. 313 fif. It is one of the few feasts with disrinctly mournful 
acts occurring in them— fasting, sitring on the ground, etc. 
These are probably vegetation-magic (Nils. bl8>. 

^Th^jS^ia was in the month Karneios^^Metageitnion* 

‘^s^Faira.*^^vf^^69f. For numerous examples of this sort of 
rituKe Frazer, GB^ pt. v. ; and, for the dressed-up func 
I tionary, cf. the English Jack-in-the-Green. 
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vegetation-spirit — was merely pursued and canglit, 
to get his fructifying power for the Spartan vine- 
yards. The pharmahoi in the Thargelia 'were, 
some authorities inform us, actually put to death. 
Our chief authority, Tsetzes [Hist. 23, 726-756), 
assures us that a man selected for his ugliness was 
led out to sacrifice (rwy urdprcav dpLopip^rarov ^yov ws 
TTphs dmlav), and after several rites, intended, 
oWiously, to indicate his connexion with a fertiliz- 
ing vegetation -power, ^ was burned and his ashes 
* scattered to tlie sea and the winds as a purification 
of the tainted city.’ Harpocration adds that this 
'was done at the Thargelia, and not merely, as 
Tsetzes says, * if disaster, by the wrath of heaven, 
overtook a city.’ The intention is obvious: the 
plmrmahoi are at one and the same time incar- 
nate vegetation-deities and scapegoats. On both 
counts, of course, they are liable to be put to 
death — in the one ease, to prevent their powers 
from waning and give them an opportunity to be 
re-incarnated, and, in the other, to get utterly rid 
of them and of the sins with which they are laden. 

But they 'were certainly not actually put to 
death in civilized Athens. On human sacrifice the 
Greeks of historical times looked with loathing 
and abhorrence even keener than ours, because 
they were nearer to it — just as the N. Amer. 
Indians, some of whom at least were once ritual 
cannibals, regard as permanently infamous any of 
their number whom hunger has driven to such a 
terrible resource.* Yet no enemy of Athens ever 
accuses her of so awful a practice ; Athenians, and 
notably the author of the Mims^ are as emphatic 
as any one in denouncing it ; and our authorities 
for the practice are late and doubtful.^ Finally, 
the Thargelia was a festival of Apollo, and there is 
good reason to believe that not even the righteous 
execution of a condemned criminal was allowed to 
sully its purity. The killing of the pharmahoi 
can have oeen only a form ; hut no doubt, in 
earlier times or among more backward sections of 
the Greek world, it was real. At any rate, it was 
part of a great ceremony of purification, prepara- 
tory to getting in the harvest, of the same culture- 
stratum as the fertilizing rites of the Thesmophoria 
and Arrhephoria. Apollo’s connexion with it is 
not very clear ; probably in his character of a god 
of harvest ^ he took over an older ceremonial, 

^ Of especial interest to us, particularly from a 
litera:^ point of view, are those mimetic vegeta- 
tion-rites connected with the name of Dionysos — 
the dances and. mummings of the ‘goat -men,’ 
which ultimately led up to Tragedy ® and Comedy, 
In these and many other ceremonies it is not pri- : 
manly Dionysos the wine-god who is worshipped i 
(a wine-deity pure and simple would hardly exclude 1 
wine from some of his offerings, as Dionysos did), i 
hut rather Dionysos the god or fertility in general, 
and especially the fertility of the fields. In 
Thrace there survives to this day ® a curious ritual 
in which we get both phalloi, reminding us of the 
phallic choruses out of which, says Aristotle, 
Comedy sprang, and a masque of men dressed in 

f oat-skins, which provides at last the needed link 
etween rpdyos and rpaytphla, and helps to sweep 
away various absurd etymologies.’ For this 
masque is ‘tragic,’ and turns on the death of 
one of the characters— -no doubt in old times 

1 re Sifvref n ^etpi jcai ital hxxdSat, 
eirrotKiy oSv pantCovre^ eKetv&v ek rb iriot, 
itkIXXcu,^ avKOxs lypCax^re koX rStv aypt<av. 

s See A. D. Cameron, The New North, Appleton, IftlO, p. 862 i 
s There is better evidence for some other places, as Abdera 
and Rhodes. See Parn. iv. 267 3ff., on the whole qnesidon. 

* It may be necessary to remind some readers that ApoHo^s 
connexion with the sun is a mere fancy of late mythologistsand 
syncretizers. 
spam. V. 210 ft. 

® B. M. Dawkins, in JHS xxvi. pt. ii (1906). 

" JE’.p. Harr. 421 1; for another theory, see ERE iv. 870. 


Dionysos himself. It is well known that nothing 
is more common than the death, followed by the 
resurrection, of a vegetation-god ; Adonis, Osiris, 
Dionysos, Balder, all come under this head — the 
good god who is slain by Winter or the Storm, and 
generally returns again in the spring. No festival 
of Dionysos comes in the summer ; he is worshipped 
in spring and autumn. His three Attic feasts 
were in Poseideon=: Decern her (Rural Dionysia), 
Gamelion= January (Lenaia), and Eiaphebolion 
= March (Greater or City Dionysia), and he is also 
connected wfith the ‘Feast of All Souls’ (’Av^ftr- 
n^pia) in Anthesterion=: February. Counting the 
Rural Dionysia and Lenaia as merely two forms 
of the same festival, we get the three feasts just 
about where 'we should expect them in the ease of 
an agricultural deity : one at the time of new 
wine (Anthesteria), one in full spring (Great 
Dionysia), and one (Lenaia) to arouse the sleep- 
ing vegetation-power in 'winter. He has no Attic 
festival, however, in Pyanopsion (October), its 
lace being taken by the older ceremonies already 
escribed. Roughly, then, we get ancient agrarian 
festivals ans'wering in date to Easter, St. De- 
metrins’ day,^ and Christmas in Modem Greece, 
while the Anthesteria contains elements of some- 
thing like Lenten observances.® It is a fresh 
example of the Church’s marvellous and far- 
sighted power of adaptation in making her great 
fe^ts come at times of the year already conse- 
crated, in tiie nnnds of the common people, by the 
existence of similar pagan festivals. 

But we must pass to a brief discussion of the 
nature of the two great Athenian feasts, the 
Lenaia and the Greater Dionysia. In these little 
is left of the simple and primitive Nature-cult, 
either on its quasi-magical or on its orgiastic side 
(to be considered later). The former festival con- 
sisted (1) of a procession, managed by the king- 
archon and certain assistants {imy^Xrrral) chosen 
from the sacred genies of the Eumolpidai and 
Kerykes ; (2) of a contest of lyric and dramatic 
poetry, managed by the king-archon alone.® Only 
the contest {dydjp) is important, for it was at this 
j that many of the great dramatic works were pro- 
j duced. In this connexion, it cannot be too care- 
fully kept in mind that the plays were all religious, 
at least in theory, and that going to see them was 
an act of worship. A devout Greek did not go to 
the theatre to see a play of Sophocles or Aristo- 
phanes merely because he found it amusing or 
moving, any more than a devout Florentine goes 
to Santissima Annunziata on Easter morning 
merely because the singing is good. Of course, 
aesthetic enioyment played its part, as it gener- 
ally does — the people who built the Parthenon or 
Cologne Cathedral were moved by a love of beauty 
as well as religious zeal, — but, in its essence, tW 
State’s action in appointing chorego% the chore&os^ 
fitting out and training Ms chorus, the dramatist’s 
composition of the tragedy or comedy, and the 
spectator’s presence in the theatre were all parts 
01 the public and private religious duty of Athens 
and her citii^s. It is so long since we have had 
any such union between Church and State that we 
are apt to forget that there was a time when the 
miracle-play was almost as much a part of the 
service, at some times of the year, as the Kyrw or 
the Te Deum. The tragedies, as has already been 
indicated, are the glorified form of old peasant 
miracle-plays, very like our own May-day and 
Christmas mummings in general appearance, re- 
presenting the contest between the two champions 
and the death of one of them.® Bather harder to 

1 October 2a » Blasting and purification, 

s [Arist.] *Ae. HoX. ML 1. 

4 Bidgreway, Origin o Tragedy, Oamb, 1910, takes a dlterenl 
view. 
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explain is the Old Comedjy', with its railing and 
satire, its wild fun and buffoonery, and its freq.uent 
coarseness. Yet this is explicable enough as a 
survival, and not merely a survival — for the ideas 
were still alive in Greece— of old notions connected 
with fertility, magic, and good-luck charms. We 
have countless examples, many of them Greek, 
of peasant merry-makings, with their attendant 
broad fun at the expense of all and sundry, the 
ancient ‘jests from the waggon’; and we shall 
have occasion to see, later on, that in the highly- 
developed worship of Demeter and Kore one char- 
acteristic of these was still carefully preserved— 
their deliberate coarseness. The phallos^ as has 
already been mentioned, was used in these primi- 
tive rites as a symbol of fertility. It had its 
verbal equivalent — designedly coarse and foul 
jests. These were no mere wantonness— we hear 
of respectable women ceremonially using them— 
but part of the fertility-charm. As to the con- 
tinual railing against individuals, that may be 
serious enough sometimes in Aristophanes, but in 
its ultimate origin it was as often as not a mere 
method of averting the evil eye ; just as a street- 
boy spits on a new-found coin ‘ for luck ’ — really 
to show, or pretend to show, his contempt for it, 
and so avoid nemesis. We can now understand 
why Aristophanes dares to rail against Dionysos 
himself, painting him as fool, coward, effeminate, 
and incontinent. It is really (though whether 
Aristophanes fully realized this is doubtful) a 
pious mode of address— an averting from the god 
of any possible Dionysos, though he could 

be very terrible, was a friendly god who came 
close to his worshippers in their feastings ; and 
extreme reverence for the beings he worshipped 
was not a characteristic of the Greek.^ Cf. artt. 
Dkama and Drama (Greek). 

So much for the spirit of the plays. The details 
of their production are fully discussed in well- 
known books, such as Haigh s Attic ThcatvCi Ox- 
ford, 1889, and need not be entered into here, any 
more than the vexed question of stage or no sta^. 
These points have absolutely no bearing on the 
religious side of the question. It should, however, 
be noted— what Ddrpfeldt has overlooked— that 
whether his discovery of the precinct iv Al/xmis 
and of the wine-press be all he claims for it or not, 
the name Aiypatos has nothing to do with \ 7 ju 0 s, 

‘ a wine-vat,’ which would give AvyeTos, but must 
come from Aijmt, an old word for ^Maenads, and 
signify ‘ god of the Bacchantes. ® The feast itself, 
howe^r, has nothing of the orgiastic character 
which the name might imply. . i 

The chief occasion for the production of plays 
was the Great or City Dionysia, m Elapheholion. 
This began, on the 8th, with a vpoay(av, including 
lyric performances — ^no doubt, ^ as in the Lenai^ 
dithyrambs, the form from which Tragedy is said 
to have been evolved — and offerings to Asklegios. 


ro nave oeeju 

The feast proper began, as we gather from Bau- 
sanias (l. xxix. 2 and other passages), with a 
solemn proeession, in which the sacred cult-statue 
of Dionysos of Eleutherai was ^med to the pre- 
cinct of Artemis ‘Best and Fairest near the 
Academy. In this kanephoroi, oi girls eanymg 
baskets containing sacred emblems — probably of 
a similar nature to those home by the arrhephoro% 

1 Nor always of medtoval Europe ; of. the foUowing linee 

from a Frencn mystery-play on the Onicifixion . 

* P^re 6ternel» l^>ve-tol 1 n’as-tu pas . . 

Ton Filz est mort, et tu dors comme nng ivrogne I 
This is qSS far removed from th. Dies Xanthias' 


— took part, as also did dancing and singing boys. 

A phallic procession is also mentioned.^ Next — 
perhaps on the 10th and following days — came the 
dramatic contests in the great theatre of Dionysos 
on the slope of the Akropolis. Here there as- 
sembled, not only the Athenians themselves, as 
at the Lenaia,^ but also representatives from all 
over the Empire, and from foreign States. This 
was the occasion on which most of the new 
tragedies were produced; indeed, ‘at the new 
tragedies ’ (mivats Tpayip5iat,i) is sometimes used to 
mean ‘ at the City Dionysia.’ We hear, neverthe- 
less, of new tr^edies being produced even at the 
minor Peiraic Dionysia ; and Aristophanes’ ^ fre- 
quent references t*o the Lenaia show that he often 
produced a new play then, as was natural, since so 
much of his humour is topical and local. 

The most discussed of all these agricultural and 
quasi-agricultural festivals are the two held yearly 
in Attica in honour of Demeter and Kore, 

Lesser and Greater Mysteries. A good deal is 
known of the external ritual of these great cere- 
monies {rh. (papepQs dptbpeva), hut exactly what was 
taught, or whether anything at all was taught, 
has been a much-disputed point, ever since Lobeck’s 
learning and common sense cleared away the ab- 
surd theories of earlier speculators {Aglaophamus, 
pt. i.). 

The Lesser Mysteries took place in Anthestenon, 
probably about the 20th,® at Agra, or Agrai, on 
the Ilissus. Here, as in the Greater Mysteries, a 
‘truce of God’ was proclaimed throughout Greece, 
to allow would-be initiates to come to Athens un- 
molested. W e know, unfortunately, next to nothing 
about the rites, except that they must have been 
simple, as there was no temple 01 Demeter, so far 
as we know, at Agrai, and consequently no place 
for elaborate dpibpeva to take place.^ The important 
thing is that the candidate who had been initiated 
in these mysteries became a and was entitled 

to admission to the Greater Mysteries the next 
year but one. , ^ , . s 

The Greater Mysteries were held in Boedromiqn,® 
the truce lasting from the full moon of Metageitnion 
to Pyanopsion 10. They began, it would seem, on 
the 13th, with a procession of the Athenian epheboi 
to Elensis to get rb, iepd, certain sacred objects of 
which we know little, but which probably included 
ancient and peculiarly holy cult-statues of the two 
goddesses. They returned the next day. Then on 
the 15th came the dyvppds, or assemblage of the 
candidates, who on the next day were solemnly 
addressed by the king-archon, the hierophant, and 
daduchoi, at the Stoa Poikile. AU who were 
guilty of certain ritual impurities (such as the 
eating of forbidden foods), all who were unable to 
understand Greek, all who had been deprived of 
civic rights, and other disqualified persons, were 
warned away. "What this speech was like one 
can gather from Aristophanes parody of it {Ban. 
354 ff’.). 

* Let every one stand aside 

Who owns an intellect muddled with sins, or in arts like these 

If thfmystic rites of the Muses true be has never seen or sung. 
If he never the magical music knew of Cratmus the Bull-eater s 
tongue. 

Behold* I give word and again give word ; and give word for 
the third, last time ; 

Make room, all such.' 6 


Si j(pv<rot fieofc 

irra.v&* 




1 CIA i 31. See Mom. 436 fl., for a detailed account. 

2 Aristoph. AcK. 603 ff. This indicates that The Acharmans 
was produced at the Lenaia, but The Babylonians at the Greater 

Morn.* chapter on ‘ Kleine Mysterien.* Themonth is tonished 
by Plutarch, mmetrius, W ; the duration of the truce (full- 
moon of Gamelion-Elaphehohon 10) indicates the 20th as a 

k 169 for the few facts that are Imovra. 
fi Plut. 1. 1 ; Oamill. 19 ; Phokion, 6 ; cf. CIA 1 . 4, n. 1 B. 

6 Murray's translation. 
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Kext followed the rite which gave the day its 
name, dXaSe /tiicrrat, ‘ To the sea, ye mystai I’ The 
whole body of the initiate went down to Phaleron, 
washed themselves in the sea, and also washed 
their pigs. For in this, as in all rites of a chthonian 
nature, the pig was a recognized means of purifica- 
tion, generally by means of its blood. ^ Exactly how 
the animals were used on this occasion we do not 
know ; Ban. 338 strongly suggests that they formed 
the material for some kind of sacrificial feast. 

Then followed certain rites of which little is known . 
On the 17th we hear of a sacrifice of a sucking-pig 
to Bemeter and Kore.^ On the 18th (?) there w^ a 
procession in honour of Asklepios, probably identical 
with the Epidauria which Fhilostratos mentions 
{Vit. ApolL Tyan. iv. 18).^ On the 19th, late in 
the day, so as to last well into the night, and there- 
fore, by Greek reckoning, into the 20th, came the 
great lakchos-procession to Eleusis, visiting various 
holy places m route, and stopping at a certain 
bridge® over the Cephissos for the rough jesting 
which, we have already seen, is associated with 
agricultural rites/ Here we have to notice the 
presence of lakchos-Bionysos in this festival of 
bemeter and her daughter. Our earliest document, 
the Homeric Hymn to Bemeter (? 7th cent.), knows 
nothing of him. Probably, after the Bionysiac 
cult was imported from Thrace,^ with the Belphic 
oracle acting as its vigorous missionary and^ sup- 
orter, Bionysos was simply added to the Eleusinian 
cities, whom he resembled in many ways. 

Arrived at Eleusis, no doubt after a rest—for the 
journey of some 15 miles, made fasting, with in- 
cidental dancing and singing, must have been ex- 
traordinarily fatiguing — ^the mystai proceeded to 
the rites of initiation, perhaps on the nights of 
the 20th and 21st. Concerning these we know, 
briefly, the following facts. Firstly, they were 
connected with the legend of the r^e of Perse- 
phone, the grief-stricken search of Bemeter, her 
arrival at Eleusis, the gift of com, and the recovery 
of her daughter. Secondly, we gather that some 
part at least of all this was enacted in a sort of 
mystery-play at the telesterion, or Hall of Initia- 
tion.® That there was also a lepbs ydfios, or mystic 
marriage ceremony ; that at a certain point in the 
rites the hierophant cried aloud, * Our Lady Brimo 
hath borne a holy child Brimos ’ ; that there was 
some sort of representation of the terrors of the 
under world— are the vague statements of late 
authors ; and, though q.uite possibly true for some 
ritual or other, have not necessarily anything at 
all to do, really, with Eleusis. One fact, however, 
we do know, that at the climax of the rites certain 
‘ holy things * were shown. Here again we are in 
ignorance of what they were. 

We know a little about 'what was said^z, less 
important matter than what was done. We hear 
of a sacred formula, fie icfie, * Eain (0 Sky), conceive 
(0 Earth),’ used by the hierophant— a rain-charm, 
apparently, belonging to the oldest stratum of the 
rites ; of the mystic formulae (passwords [?]) em- 
ployed by the initiate ; but exactly what it all 
meant is unknown. ^ The secret was well kept. | 
Perhaps the fact is that there was no secret — at 
least no secret doctrine. The glow of ecstasy with 
which many writers, especidly Keo-Platonists, 

1 CIG 623 ; Berliner KlasHk&rteztey pt. 6, 1st half, p. 10, pro- 
vides us with an interesting, though very fragmentary, mytho- 
logical explanation of the connexion between pigs and Kore. 
2Farn.ui. 171 ff. 

*The modern Kolofcythou, approximately; about half an 
hour from the Dipylon Gate. 

4 The procession probably started from the Agora {Rem. 820, 
reading dyopds for Aia.y6p(i9). For Jesting (yefjtvpKrpjSv), cf. 
Ran. 420 ff. 

5 The small extent of this hall, whose foundations are now com- 
pletely laid bare at Eleusis, proves that there can have been no 
very elaborate spectacular performance, and indeed makes it 
hard to understand how the numerous fiTScrrau. can have got in 
at all. 


I speak of the experiences of the mystai does not, 
I even if taken literally, compel us to suppose any 
notable increase in knowledge. It is rather a 
heightening of religious emotion, and a feeling of 
having joined the ranks of the elect. ‘Bad have 
I fled, oetter have I found/ says one of the formul®. 
Something in the rites — perhaps a sort of com- 
munion-service ^ — may Iiave induced a feeling of 
unity with Bemeter and Kore, and with the male 
objects of the worship, Hades-Pluton, Eubuleus, 
Triptolemos, lakchos. More than this we cannot 
say. If there had been any tangible doctrine, it is 
unthinkable that nothing should have leaked out, 
when ]0ractically any one could be initiated ; and 
the ofiaciai initiators, hierophant, daduchos kiero- 
I keryx, etc., were not men of any special training, 
but simply members of certain old priestly families 
who possessed traditional knowledge of the rites. 
We do not hear, in Greece, of a priestly caste 
claiming vast superiority in religious knowledge 
over the laity. There were, of course, certain 
things about the gods which only their priests and 
priestesses knew ; but no mj^^sterious powers or 
wisdom resulted from them to the priests them- 
selves, They were simply things wliich must not 
be noised abroad, for fear some hostile person should 
make a bad use of them. Euthyphron might try 
to impress Socrates by claiming to be able to tell 
him many very extraordinary things alwut the 
gods ; but neither Socrates nor any one else seems 
to have been much impressed by these claims, 

2. National and commemorative festivals. — 
These were very numerous. They were held with 
a definite purpose, usually to honour a national 
deity, or to return thanks for a particular service. 
Being frequently rather elaborate and expensive, 
they were often pentaeteric or quadrennial. We 
may sub-divide them thus : (a) festivals simply in 
honour of the god or goddess of a State ; (5) inter- 
national or pan-Hellenic festivals of a similar 
kind ; (c) festivals of purification, associated with 
a ritual legend and purporting to be a representa- 
tion of the deity’s experiences ; (c?) feasts or thanks- 
giving for victories, etc. 

Of (a) a good example is furnished by the great 
pentaeteric festival at Athens, the Fanathenam.^ 
This occurred towards the end of Hekatombaion, 
in the height of summer, the chief day being the 
28th of the month — rplry tpoipopras, 3 being Athene’s 
number. The orientation of tlie Parthenon is so 
calculated as to allow the rising sun to shine full 
in through the door on this day, in the year of 
the temple’s completion, 458 B.a This feast was 
the celebration of the might of Athens and her 
power over lesser States — for all tlie allies were 
expected to send contributions to it— and of the 
might of her patron-goddess. It consisted of a 
series of contests such as a goddess of the arts and 
of war might be expected to delight in. First came 
an dyCip /tovcrtxfis, or contest of singing, instrumental 
music, and, at least in the days of Peisistratos, 
recitations from Homer. Next came a gymnastic 
contest (lasting 2 days), originally held near the 
Pir^us, but later (4th cent. ) in the present Stadion. 
The prizes for this consisted of jars of oil, originally 
at least the product of the pLoptai, or sacred olives 
of the goddess. There %vere two prizes for each 
contest,^ the second being I of the first ; the 
winner in the boys’ panhrodion received 40 jars of 
oil, the * runner-up ’ 8. The contests were of the 
nsual nature— foot-racing, boxing, wrestling, etc. 
Next came the dythp ItvikSs — horse-racing of various 
kinds; then certain minor contests— a pyrrhic 
dance, an euandria, or parade of crack troops, and 
a torch-light procession — all competitive, each 

iFam. iii. ISSff. 

2 See E. Gardiner, Gr. Athletic Pest, p. 227 1, and, for mona 

details, JHS xxxii. pt. i. p. 179 f. 
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tribe entering. There was also an all-night festival 
{pannychis), mentioned by Euripides {Herakl. 777- 
783) and other authorities ; and, on the principal 
day of the feast, an elaborate procession, bringing 
the city’s tribute to the goddess— the richly 
embroidered robe (t^xXos) on which was represented 
her triumjph over the giants. Here, in the midst 
of this civilized ritual, we get a touch of primitive 
feeling ; the statue of the goddess needs clothing, 
just as at another period of the year it needed to 
be taken down to the sea and washed, while the 
temple was undergoing a house-cleaning process 
{Plynteria and Kallynteria), The festival ended 
witli a regatta in the harbour.^ 

{h) The great games at Olympia and elsewhere 
were not very different from the gymnastic part of 
the Panathenaia, which they no doubt suggested. 
Existing nominally to do honour to Zeus, Poseidon, 
etc. , it is at least possible that they originated from 
the funeral games of buried heroes. However this 
may be, and whatever be the origin of the games 
(Olympian chronology is very uncertain, the list 
of victors compiled by Hippias of Elis being 
criticized as early as Plutarch’s time), in the 5th 
and 4th centuries their importance can hardly be 
exaggerated. They were pan-Hellenic; a truce 
similar to that proclaimed by Athens before the 
Mysteries protected all visitors ; and all Greece 
was ready to punish those who dared to violate it. 
Any one who could satisfy the board of judges 
that he was of pure Greek blood, and not of a city 
under a curse, that he was free from crime and 
impiety, and that he had trained for the past 10 
months was entitled to enter. This meant that 
all Greece proper, Ionia, Sicily, Magna Graecia, 
and the colonies scattered over the Mediterranean 
sent representatives to Olympia at least, if not to 
the other great games. The programme— originally 
1 day only — blasted 3 days in later times, and con- 
sisted of long and short distance foot-races, races 
in armour, boxing, wrestling, the panhration, and 
an ‘all-round’ contest, the ^en^azJAZow-^jumping, 
running, discus-throwing, javelin-throwing, wrest- 
ling — besides the great chariot- and horseback- 
races. It was to celebrate victories of athletes 
that the greatest lyric poets wrote, and the victor 
received almost divine honours from his city. 
Moreover, no place was so good as one of these 
great athletic meetings to hear all the latest news, 
every one worth seeing, and listen to the latest 
poets, sophists, or historians. Thus, even where 
no actual ‘musical’ contests existed, the games 
fostered art and literature, as well as the pan- 
Hellenic spirit, indirectly at least.* 

(c) The best example, perhaps, of this is the great 
Apolline festival of the Stepteria. This was held 
at Delphi every ninth year {Le. once in each 
ohtaeUris), and was supposed to commemorate 
Apollo’s slaying of Python, his flight and exile, and 
his purification and return.* A boy of good family 
— obviously representing the god — ^was escorted, 
along with certain other boys, by torch-bearing 
women (oleiat) to a wooden hut built to represent 
a palace (the ‘ abode of Python ’). This was set fire 
to, and the table in it was overturned. Then the 
boy pretended to go into exile ; finally all went— 
not in mimicry but in actual fact — to Tempe, were 
purified with laurel, crowned themselves with it, 
and returned by the sacred Pythian way,^ entering 
Delphi in triumph. Here we have a good example 
of a rite giving rise to an etiological myth. For, 
assuming the Apollo- Python story as a basis, why 
should we have a palace— which serpents do not 

usuallyinhabit— and whyisitelaborately destroyed, 

furniture and all? Whereas, starting from the 

1 See Mom. for full particulars as to dates, etc, 

2 For detaUs, see Gardner, p. SI f, 

s Farn, iv. 293 ff. * 


ceremony, it is all plain enough. The boys, headed 
by the incarnate god, get rid of any miasma they 
may have, in the ‘ palace,’ which is then disinfected 
by burning.! They then go away, possibly bearing 
the sins of the people with them, and, instead of 
negatively purging only, they come back after 
their purification, radiating purity from them- 
selves and their crowns. This example will suffice 
to show, in an interesting case, the way in which 
rites really ‘ agricultural,” purificatory, or the like, 
came to be interpreted, via aetiology, as purely or 
chiefly ‘ commemorative.’ 

{d) The feasts of thanksgiving for victories, etc., 
form a fairly numerous class, but of no special 
importance. The best -known instance is the 
Marathonia at Athens, with its annual sacrifice 
of 500 goats to Artemis Agrotera, in composition 
for the rash vow to give her a goat for every slain 
Persian. It occurred in Boedromion, on the 6th 
according to Plutarch {de Glor, AtK 7). The date 
is no doubt determined, not by the actual day on 
which the battle was fought — this was nearer the 
middle of the month— but by the fact that it is 
Artemis’ day. 

3. Feasts of heroes and under-world powers 
generally. — Chthonian rites, as these are generally 
called, may be distinguished from Olympian wor- 
ship by the following characteristics, (a) Their 
object IS not so much to please the power addressed, 
and secure its favour, as to induce it to go away or 
to remain quiescent ; the cult is dxorpoxii, not 
depaTrela.^ (o) Sacrifices (^myicr/tara, not lepd) are 
given entirely, not shared — are burned, poured 
into holes in the ground, thrown into the sea, etc. 
The altar is not called but ^ sort of 

hearth such as was often placed above or before a 
tomb for funeral offerings, (c) Night rather than 
day is the time chosen for the ritual, {d) The 
powers invoked, though often called by divine 
names, are generally seen on examination to be 
heroic rather than divine, (e) When combined 
with Olympian ritual, these powers are honoured 
with a subordinate, but quite distinct, ceremonial. 
Of course, one must except from these general 
rules a few figures which, though chthonian, are 
in some sense Olympian. Hermes Xe6vios, for in- 
stance, is invoked by the returning Orestes to 
help and save;* Hades-Pluton is no ordinary 
under- world power, but the great death-god of an 
advanced race ; and Zeus X66y(.o$ is regarded as in 
some way the same as Zeus ’OXi5/Axtos or "T^tcrros, 
But of the great mass of chthonians all or most of 
these rules hold good. It should be added that 
most of them are nameless, and described by ad- 
jectives only. Thus we hear of ‘ the Kindly God- 
desses ’ (BO/iej'^Ses), ‘the Reverend Ones’ (Se/tvai), 
‘the Easy-to-be-entreated’ (MetX^X^os); and, over 
and over again, simply of ‘the hero.’ Even the 
name 'Atdvjs or is adjectival = ‘the Invisible 

One,’ while Pluton= ‘ the Rich One.’ 

The explanation which the present writer con- 
siders the most likely is that most of these beings 
are, like Mycerinus’ deities, ‘not gods but ghosts.’ 
This is obvious in the case of heroes; they are 
simply the buried men living in some^ vague way 
underground or in their graves — a notion as wide- 
spread as it is primitive. It is less certain in the 
case of many others. Eor instance, the Erinyes 
may be variously explained. Are they embodied 
curses, or the angry ghosts of murdered and un- 
avenged men? Again, who are the Eumenides, 
with whom the Erinyes are commonly but wrongly 

1 It ghiould be remembered that the primitive mind looks upon 
moral evil of all sorts much as we regard the bacilli of a disease, 
as something contagious, and to be got rid of by the action of 
fire and of certain medicinal substances, and that this idea 
persists into quite late times, in a more or less unconscious 

i-o***®* 

2 Harr. ch. 1. ® ^schu Choeph, 1-3. 
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identified? Though powers to be feared, their 
functions are kindly enough ; they give fertility 
and general good fortune. (See Eumenibes.) Did 
DemeW and Kore develop out of some such fig- 
ures ? Are the winds ghosts or elemental powers ? 
These are (questions easy to ask and hard to 
answer. We think, however, that the close re- 
semblance between the worship of heroes and the 
worship of other chthonian powers makes the ghost- 
theory a likely one. But this is not the place to 
discuss so wiie a subject, and we shall merely 
notice a few typical pieces of ritual in which these 
powers receive honour. 

(1) Actual offerings to the dead, or to some par- 
ticular dead persons, — ^We find a good example of 
this at Platsea, where, under the title of ol 
those who fell in the great battle received ofierings 
— a black steer, wine, milk, oil, unguents ^ — every 
year on the 6 th of Alalkomenios=Maimakterion. 

(2) Worship of heroes in conjunction with Olym- 
pians. — Here a good example is afforded by the 
ritual of the Hyakinthia at Amyklai. This fes- 
tival, held in the month corresponding to Heka- 
tombaion, divides sharply into two parts — the one 
mournful, involving abstinence from cereal food, 
banqueters ungarlanded, etc. ; and the other joy- 
ous, with music and other rites such as one associ- 
ates with Apollo, whose feast it is.^ The reason is 
clear. Apollons ritual has been superimposed upon 
that of an old chthonian power Hyakinthos, wno, 
being dead (permanently, as a hero, or temporarily, 
as a vegetation-god), is naturally mourned for ; his 
festival, as he has something to do with harvest, 
contains the not uncommon tabu on cereals before 
the harvest begins. 

(3) Heroes and other chthonians with the names 
of Olympians. — This does not include genuine 
Olympians such as Hermes ,* but it does, on the 
one hand, include the purely heroic Zeus- Agam- 
emnon, where ‘Zeus’ is almost an adjective, and, 
on the other, the Zeus worshipped at the Diasia — 
Zeus Meilichios.® Here the ritual is chthonian; 
the object of worship is often represented a 
snake— a r^ular chthonian form— yet he is called 
‘Zeus the Easy- to-be-entreated.’ To the present 
writer this proves, with some approach to con- 
clusiveness, that the powerful Olympian has been 
superimposed upon a local chthonian god — or ghost, 
it makes little difference — to such an extent as to 
blot out his personality, such as it was, and leave 
merely the gloomy, chthonian nature of certain of 
the rites ; just as a little later in the same month 
(Anthesterion) Dionysos’ vigorous personality all 
but effaces the ancient All-Souls’ festival of XScs, 
which still betrays itself, however, in certain 
points of the ritual. 

(4) Finally, we must not omit an important class 
of chthonian rites, namely, cursing. Every Greek 
city had its Commination Service, and the powers 
who fulfilled the curse would naturally be chthonian 
—the Erinyes, for example. One of the best- 
known of these solemn curses is the so-called 
‘Dirae of Teos,’^ with its litany -like refrain of 
‘ May he perish, both himself and his kin ’ {kuvov 
diroWvcrdat ml yhos rb xeivov), while we know, from 
the parody in Aristoph. Thesm. 335 ff., the nature 
of the curse uttered by every Athenian archon and 
by the herald at the beginnii^ of each ecclesia.® 

4 . Orgiastic ceremonies.— These, though foreign 
ana never germane to Greece, deserve a word of 
mention, because they are associated -with the 

1 Kils. 466. s Fam. iv. 264. s Harr. 

^ CIG 8044 ; Hicks and Hill, Greek Histor, ImcriptwM, 
Oxford, 1901, p. 23. 

We have here omitted the greatest chthonians— Bemeter 
and Persephone— because they are most important in their 
‘ajjriculturar functions, especially in the M 3 ^steries (see above). 
For a plausible account of their origin, see QB^ v. pt. i. 
p. 36 ff* 


great name of Dionysos. This is not the place for 
a detailed account of them ; but it may be said 
that they rest on a basis quite different from the 
calm ritual of ordinary Greek worship. Instead 
of a simple sacrificial meal shared w'ith the god, 
the key-note of an ordinary Olympian ceremony, 
or even a quasi-magic rite, such as we have seen 
surviving in the Thesmophoria, orgiastic religions 
seek for a mystical union of the worshipper with 
the object 01 Ms worship— either by means of a 
kind of religious mania or self-hypnotism, induced 
by wild dancing and the like, or by a sacramental 
devouring of some animal believed to be the incar- 
nation of the god. This, in the case of Dionysos, 
was generally a bull or a calf. He himself is 
hailed as a ‘ noble bull ’ in the Elean song preserved 
in Pint. Queest. Grm. 299 B, and often represented 
as homed or tauromorphic. But this was really a 
Thraco-Phrygian worship, and in Greece proper 
Dionysos was usually the recipient of a more sober 
and ordinary cnlt.^ Of his share in the Mysteries 
we have already written. 

In connexion with orgiastic and enthusiastic 
worship in general, the frenzy of prophets, and 
especially of the Pythia at Delphi, may be noticed. 
Here we have a curious bit of savagery, for it is 
simply the temporary ‘ possession ’ of the shaman 
by his god, surviving in the most orderly and most 
thoroughly Hellenic of all cults. The explanation 
perhaps lies in the fact that Delphi had been a 
mantic shrine before the coming of Apollo; and 
that certain traces of an older and cruder worship 
were not to be eradicated. At any rate, the actuaU 
givers of oracles were the official ‘interpreters’ 
of the priestess’s inspired ravings, and not she 
herself, as she was in all probability totally un- 
intelligible.® 

Summary. — ^The variety of cults mentioned in this 
art. may perhaps give a wrong impression of the 
general nature of Greek worship. We close, there- 
fore, by insisting on the fact that the average 
Greek ceremony, the sort performed by the ordin- 
ary worshipper nine times out of ten, was neither 
orgiastic, chthonian, nor magical, but consisted 
simply in a sacrifice, partly sublimated by burning, 
so as to reach the celestial abode of the gods, 
partly eaten hy the sacrificer and his fellow- 
worshippers. This, from Homeric times onward, 
was the normal expression of Greek piety. In the 
following ecclesiastical calendar, so to call it, of 
Athens, the preponderance of such feasts may be 
seen at a glance — ‘ O.’ indicating a festival of any 
sort in honour of an Olympian, ‘ Ch.’ a chthonian 
or a hero-feast, ‘O.-Uh.’ one combining both 
elements. 

THE BOCLESIASTICAL 7RA.R AT ATHENS (tjhe dates of tbe 
festivals are from Mommsen, to whom the reader is referred). 
Hekatombaion. 

12 Kronia (O.). 

16 Synoikia (in oomm^oration of the cnnmKitrpA^ under 
Theseus) (? Oh.). 

20-28 Musical a^On. 

24-25 Gymnastic agOn. 

26 Equestrian agdri. 

27 Pyrrhic and euandria. 

28 Torchlight procession, vavpvxCs:, 

procession, sacrifice, and feast, 

29 P%atta. 

Mbtaobitnion. 

Herakleia in Kynosarges ( ? 0.). 

Panhellenia (0.). 

(Dates uncertain.) 

Bobdromion. 

3 Anniversary of Platsaa ( ? 0.). 

? Genesia (?=!Hemeseia) (Oh,). 

6 Marathonia (0.). 

12 Oharisteria (thanksgiving- for the overthrow of the Thirty 
Tyrants ;0.). 

? Eleuainia (gymnastic ag&n ; O.), 


1 For a full discussion of Dionysos worship, see Earn. v. chs. 
4 and 6. 

* Farm iv. 103 ff. 


I Ptoathenaia (0.) ; 
I pentaeteric. Lesser 
j Pan. (yearly) at same 
I date. 
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Greater Mysteries 
(mostly Oh.)* 


\ Theseia (Oh.). 


13 Procession of epheboi to Eleusis. 

15 Agyrmos. 

16 oAotSe [xvarai. 

17 Sacrifice (to Asklepios?). 

? 18 Epidauria. 

19 lakchos-procession to Elensis. 

20-22 ? Initiation. 

Pyanopsion or Pyanispsion. 

71 Pyanepsia. 

? 7 Raceofo8cA(^Aor<>i, Komos, etc., 
offerings to the dead. 

8 Procession, sacrifice, and feast, 
libations to Theseus. 

9-11 Agdn^ etc. 

122 Torchlight procession. 

12 Bace of eph&boi ; ceremonial in 
Kerameikos : funeral oration 
for soldiers kiHed in battle 
during the year. 

12 Anodos. \ 

IS Nesteia. I Thesmophoria (Oh.). 

14 Kalligeneia. J 

f 19-21 Apaturia, or ceremony of receiving children into their 
fathers clans (0.); ? Promethia, Hephaistia, Ohalkeia, 
Athenaia (0.). 

(Dates uncertain.) 

POSEtDEON. 

? about 19th Rural Dionysia (0.). 

?Haloa(Ch.). 

? Prochaireteria (? Oh.). 

? Dionysia ev n«tpatet (0.). 

Oamewon. 

? Denaia ; procession ; lyric and dramatic contests (0.\ 

? Theogamia (marriage of Zeus and Hera : 0.). 

Akthesterion. 

13 Pithoigia. 

14 Ohoes. VAnthesteria (O.-Oh.). 

15 Ohytroi. J 

? 20 lesser Mysteries (Oh.), 
r 28 Diasia ( ? O.). 

EIjAPHEBOUON. 

8 Proagdn: offerings to Asklepios. 1 

? 9 Procession. I Oity Dionysia 

10 and following days. Theatrical ( (mostly 0.). 

contests. J 

? Galaxia. To Kybele (? 0.). 

Munychion. 

6 Hiketeria, or suppliant procession to shrine of Apollo 

Delphinios (0.). 

? 16 Munychia and Brauroneia (0. ; to Artemis). 

? 16 Aianteia. Commemorating Salamis 0 Oh.^ 

? 18 Sacred embassy to Delos (O.X 
? 19 Olympeia (0. ; to Zeus). 

Tharoelion. 

7 ThargeIia(0.; ? Oh.). 

17 Beiidideia (O.). 

19 Kallynteria (0.). 

21 Plynteria (0.). 

Skirophorion. 

12 Skirophoria (O.). 

? Dipolia or Bouphonia (0.). 

LrrmATURB.— (1) On Greek religion ; L. R. Famell, Culta of 
the Greek States, Oxford, 1896-1909 ; J. E. Harrison, Prole- 
gomena to the Study of Greek Religion^ Cambridge, 1908; 
C. A. Lobeck, Aglaophamus, Konigsberg, 1829 ; A. Mommsen, 
Festeder StadtAthen, Leipzig, 1906 ; M. P. Nilsson, Griechische 
Feste, Leipzig, 1906; E. Rohde, Psyche*, Tubingen, 1907; E. 
Gardner, Greek Athletic Festivals, London, 1910. 

(2) On the general question of survivals of earth-magic, etc., 
in higher religions: J. G. Frazer, GB^, London, 1911 fl ; 
Famell, Evolution of Religion, do. 1905 ; AvPhropology and the 
Ctep»fcs(^. B. B. Marett, Oxford, 1908) might also be consulted. 

H. J. Eose. 


FESTIVALS AND FASTS (Hebrew).— I. 
Periodical Festivals,—!, Weekly.— The Sab- 
bath.— From probably an early period every 7th 
day was observed as tne holy day of rest. Since the 
Mhattu is described in the cuneiform inscriptions 
as ‘ a day of rest for the sonl,’ ® Sayce {Higher Grit, 
and Mon?, London, 1894-, p. 74) argues for a Bab. 
origin, and compares it with the observance of the 
7th, 14th, 21st, 28th days, as days on which it was 
unlawful to do certain kinds of work. But the 
Jewish observance of the Sabbath was of a very 
different kind from that of the ancient Babylonians. 

The earliest historical reference to the Sabbath 
in the Bible is 2 K 4®®* but the language used 
suggests that its observance was a long estab- 
lished custom. The fact that at different times 
different explanations of it are given points in the 


1 Evening of the 6th by our reckoning. 

3 Night of the nth. 

® The real meaning of the phrase lihbi (11 Bawl. 32, 

1. 16) appears to be a day vriien the gods rested from their anger 
(seeJgrDJ5iv.819*). 


same direction. In Ex 23 ^ 2 b 514 b (probably 

derived from JE), the purpose is that all may rest, 
including the slaves, the stranger, and the animals, 
as well as the master and the family. In Dt 5^® 
the reason assigned by D is that it is a memorial 
of the Exodus, which it seems to assume took place 
on that day. In Gn 2^"®, Ex 20^^, the reason as- 
signed is the Sabbath rest of God on the 7th day, 
after the 6 days’ work of creation. In theory, at 
any rate, the prohibition of work, even in the ear- 
liest laws on the subject (Ex 20^® 23^^), was absolute. 
But the only evidence of the extremely literal and 
rigid observance of this rule belongs to the age of 
the Priestly Code, in which the reason which had 
come to be assigned for its observance gave it a 
more sacred and binding character. Thus the 
manna might not, and indeed could not, be gathered 
on the Sabbath (Ex 16^"®®) ; a man is stoned to 
death for collecting sticks on that day (Nu 15®^’®®). 
Nehemiah makes very stringent provision against 
violating the Sabbath by trading, etc., on it (Neh 
]^ 3 i 6 - 22 ). Ojj Sabbath two lambs, with the cus- 
tomary meal- and drink-offerings, were sacrificed as 
a burnt-offering in addition to the daily morning 
and evening sacrifices (Nu 28®’^®). 

The extreme minutiae of detail, the difficulties to 
which they gave rise, and the ingenious methods 
of evading them are fully discussed in the Mish- 
nic tract Shahhath. They freq[uently formed the 
ground of conflict between the Pharisees and Christ, 
who taught that the Sabbath should be regarded not 
as a fetish, but as an institution designed for prac- 
tical benefit to man (Mk 2^®’®® 3^"®, Lk 6^-®* 13^®’” 

14^*®, Jn 5®^*). When synagogues were established, 
the Sabbath services became an important feature 
of Judaism. Many of the discourses and acts of 
healing of Christ took place in connexion with them 
(Mk 31-8 Lk 4®'-®^ 131 ®'!'^ etc.). St. Paul 
also frequently made use of the synagogue service 
in his missionary journeys (Ac 14^‘® etc.). 

Parts of the service — notably the lections and dis- 
course which followed (cf. Lk 4®^“®^) — became the 
model for early Christian worship, and profoundly 
influenced the history of the Christian liturgies. 

It seems likely that the original purpose of the 
Sabbath was to consecrate every phase of the moon. 
It may have been derived in the first instance from 
some form of moon- worship. If so, the purpose 
was lost sight of when, if not before, a conventional 
week of 7 days was substituted for the lunar phase 
(see Calendab [Hebrew], § i). 

ii. Monthly.— The New Moon.— This is fre- 
quently mentioned with the Sabbath, as being both 
festivals of ordinary occurrence (2 K 4®®'®®, Am 8 ®, 
Hos Is P®), such as, e.g., a devout woman might 
he expected to attend at some not very distant 
sanctuary, even though her husband stayed at 
home (2 K 4 ®®). In early times the New Moon was 
marked by a sacrificial feast, at which all the house- 
hold were expected to be present, unless prevented 
by some ceremonial uncleanness or other religious 
cause (1 S 20 ®- ®- ®®). In the Priestly Code a special 
offering was made of two young bullocks, one ram, 
seven lambs, and a goat for a sin-offering (Nu 
28^^*^®). Just as the Sabbath was probably the 
dedication of each phase, so the New Moon was 
undoubtedly the consecration of the whole moon or 
month (see Calendab [Hebrew], § i). ^ 

iii. Annual. — These we shall divide into {a) those 
that were certainly pre-exilic, and {h) those that 
were possibly or certainly post-exilic in origin. 

{a) Fre-exilic , — It is not improbable, when every 
important town had its separate sanctuary, that 
customs with regard to the festivals, their nutiiber 
and their character, may have varied in different 
localities. But there is evidence to show that at 
some sanctuaries, such as Shiloh — probably the 
most important temple of the early days of Samuel 
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— ^tliere was a great annual festival which, if not 
the only one, was so im;^ortanb as to be regarded 
as the great yearly sacritice (1 S and which 

all witnin the district attended, unless hindered 
for a sufficient reason (1^). These chapters, if not 
contemporary evidence of the state of things in 
Samuel’s time, may at least be regarded as evidence 
of what was customary at a typical local sanctuary 
in the time of the early monarchy. With this we 
may compare the custom of an annual family feast, 
of which we have evidence in 1 S 20®* 2®, at which 
the scattered members of the family assembled. 

The annual sacrificial feast at Shiloh has been frequently identi- 
fied with the Feast of Booths at the end of the year. It would 
probably be more correct to say that the latter was a later 
development of the annual festival. Jg 21^9-23 (post-exilic but 
evidently based on earlier documents) certainly supports the 
view that this annual feast was originally a vintage celebration. 

In the earliest legal codes, we find three annual 
festivals: (1) Unleavened Bread (MassdiA), includ- 
ing perhaps Passover {Pesah); (2) Weeks 
and (3) Ingathering CAsiph) (Ex 23^® [E], 34^®* ^-'2® 
[J]). That these were agricultural in origin is 
evident in the case of the last two, and probaole in 
that of the first. 

I. Mass6th.— The meaning of this feast is not 
given in the early documents (its association with 
the Exodus being probably an afterthought ; see 
below). In later times it included three rites which 
appear to have been originally distinct: (1) the 
Paschal meal, or Passover proper, (2) the seven days’ 
Festival of Unleavened Bread, (3) the wave-offering 
of the first sheaf Comer). 

(1) The essential feature of the Passover proper 
was the sacrificial feast of the Paschal Iamb. There 
was a very ancient religious tradition that the first- 
lings and firstfruits belonged by right to Jahweh 
(Ex 1311-^ 222®-®® 231® 341®-2 o [j£]). The tradition 
that in the last plague the first-bom of Egypt had 
been involuntarily sacrificed to Jahweh (Ex 13^®), 
and that the tribe of Levi was consecrated to 
Him as a tribe to whom the rights of the first-born 
had been transferred (Nu 3^^’^®), as well as the 
offering of all firstfruits and firstling, including 
the redemption of men and unclean animals by the 
substitution of a lamb (Ex 13®*^®-^® etc.), belongs to 
the same cycle of ideas. WW more natural than 
that the first lambs of the season should be offered 
to Jahweh ? But, as it came to he a matter of im- 
portance, with the consolidation of the tribes, that 
the festival should be observed by all at the same 
time, the lambs would in due course have ceased 
to be necessarily the first-born, and the original in- 
tention of the feast have been lost si^t of, or over- 
shadowed by its connexion with the Exodus. This 
view of the origin of the Passover is borne out by 
the analogy of the Feast of Booths which, origin- 
ally an agricultural feast, came to have an exclu- 
sively historical meaning (see below). 

(2) The origin of the Festival oi Massdth is more 
uncertain. It appears to have originated from an 
old religious custom that aU bread offered to Jahweh 
was to be without leaven (Ex 23^®j cf, 34®® [J], where 
the same prohibition appears to be confined to the 
Paphal meal). In later times this law was not so 
rigidly observed. At any rate a distinction seems to 
be made between unleavened cakes actually offered 
on the altar (Lv 7^®) and those which were merely 
presented, as the wave-offering of loaves at Weeks 
(see below), and the thank-offering (Lv 7^®^*). 
Whether the shewbread was made of leavened or 
unleavened bread is not clear. It is probable that 
in early times a distinction was made between 
what constituted the essential part of the feast, as 
usually the animal sacrifice, and what was merely 
eaten with ifc, as the bread. In the case of Mas0th, 
the unleavened bread was the essential part of the 
sacrificial meal. It is probable that originally the 
unleavened cakes were the first prepared out of the 


barley harvest, analogous to the first two loaves 
of the wheaten harvest at Weeks (Lv 23^’). There 
is no reason to suppose that the festival in early 
times lasted more than a day, or was even more 
than a single meal. The use of leaven has some- 
times been explained, as by Wellhausen, as arising 
from the unwillingness to mix the firstfruits of the 
new season with what belonged to the old, the 
leaven being a piece of old fermented dough. Even 
in the earliest account of the festival (Ex 13®“^® [J]) 
it is explained, however, as a memorial of the 
hurried flight from Egypt when the people had no 
time to prepare leaven. 

In the Pnestly Code the Feast of Massdth follows 
immediately after the Passover, and they practi- 
cally form one festival, now regarded as commemo- 
rating in various ways the sudden flight from 
Egypt and the events connected therewith. In 
addition to the use of unleavened bread, the chief 
provisions were : (a) the selection of a lamb or kid 
on the 10th day of Abib (Nisan) (Ex 12®"*) ; (p) the 
slaying of the lamb on the 14th, * between the two 
evenings,’ i,e. probably just before the evening 
with which the 15th of Abib began (v.®) ; (7) the 
sprinkling of the blood on the doorposts and the 
lintel of the house in which it was to be eaten (v.*^) ; 
(5) the roasting of the lamb whole (vv.®- *‘®}. It waa 
to be eaten (e) with unleavened bread (vv.®* ^®* 
and (n bitter herbs (v.®), and (7?) in haste with loins 
girded, shoes on feet, and staff in hand (v.^^). {&) 
Nothing was to be left to be eaten the next day, 
but all remains were to be burnt with fire (v,^®). 

Of these (0 was to si}?nify the hardship of their bondage in 
Egrypt, ( 17 ) their sudden flight ; (y) commemorated, of course, 
the sprinkling of blood which caused the angel to ‘pass over’ 
their houses, when he slew the % 3 T>tian first-born. It is doubt- 
ful whether (ij) was ever actually practised. There is certainly 
no reference to it in the Mishnic tract /Vsajtiw, in which it is 
expressly declared that ‘ even the meanest in Israel shall not eat 
until they have arranged themselves in proper order at ease 
round the table.’ It is not easy to explain (5) and (<?). Prob- 
ably the latter was enjoined because, according to the tradi- 
tional view, the Paschal feast commemorated that one night only 
of Israel’s flight, and therefore everything over was burnt lest it 
should be desecrated by other use. (5) has been thought to 
symbolize the unity of the family, the Passover being origpinally 
a purely domestic festival, a bond of union between the partici- 
pants and Jahweh. But perhaps the idea was that the whole 
was to be offered to Jahweh, as was the case with t^e burnt- 
offering, the eating being regarded as a sacrificial act, continued 
by the burning of all that was not consumed. It is hardly con- 
ceivable that anything analogous to the symbolical explanation 
given by St John ( 19 ^ 86 ) was originally conceived of. 

In the Priestly Code all the 7 days of the festival 
were marked by special additional sacrifices-- two 
young bullocks, one ram, seven lambs as burnt- 
offerings, with meal- and drink-ofierings ; and a 
goat for a sin-offering ; and the 1st and 7th days 
were holy convocations (Nu 28^®"®®). In later times 
several additional customs grew up in connexion 
with the combined Feast of Passover and Ma^sdth, 
such as the singing of Psalms {EalUl), and* the 
passing round of cups with words of benediction, 
etc. The latter custom is of great importance from 
the Christian point of view, as being one of the 
symbols chosen by^ Christ, together with the un- 
leavened bread, in instituting the new rite of the 
Eucharist (cf, Mishn. Pesahim). There is also an 
allusion to the singing of a Psalm in Mt 26®®, Mk 
14®®. 

(3) The shmf’Offering {'dwr, Lv 23^®“^^ [H]).-~ 
Probably at first everybody offered independently 
his own first-cut barley sheaf, which would have 
naturally happened on different days. Afterwards 
a specxaltime was fixed, and one oilering was made 
for all. Bt 16® already speaks of ‘ the time thou 
beginnest to put the sickle to the standing com ’ 
as of one which is common to the whole com- 
munity, and could therefore be made the basis for 
computing the Feast of Weeks. That it should 
afterwards have become absolutely fixed was the 
natural result of the centralization of worship by 
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Josiah. It does not, however, appear in D to he 
necessarily connected with the festival of Massdth ; 
and, if the view taken of the latter he correct, it 
wottld natural^ have preceded it by a few days. 
According to Bf, the waving of the sheaf took place 
on the morrow after the Sabbath in that festival 
(Lv 23^^* This has generally been explained as 
the day following the first day of the feast, Le. the 
16th of Abib (see Jos. Ant, iii. x. 6), but the 
Sabbath is obvionsly nsed in its ordinary sense in 
the immediate context in vv.^®*^®, and probably 
should be so understood here (see Driver, PB, 
‘Leviticus,’ p. 94). The reason for fixing this day 
was probably that the cutting of the corn was 
unlawful on the Sabbath itself. At a later time, 
when the Sabbath was understood to mean the 
first day of the Feast, it became a burning ques- 
tion whether the cutting of the sheaf was lawful 
if the day after happened to fall on an ordinary 
weekW Sabbath (Edersheim, Temple : Its Ministry ^ 
and Services y p. 222 fi‘.). The waving of the sheaf 
was followed by an offering of a lamb with a meal- 
and-drink-offering, and only thereafter might the 
new corn, whether parched or in loaves, be eaten 
(Lv 23^^). 

2. The Feast of Weeks.— The second festival 
is described in Ex 23^® as ‘the feast of harvest, 
the firstfruits of thy labours,’ in 34®^ as ‘the 
feast of weeks, the firstfruits of wheat harvest.’ 
The name ‘feast of weeks’ is explained by the 
fact, stated in Dt that it took place 7 weeks 
after the beginning of the harvest {i.e, the barley 
harvest) ; hence the Gr. TrevryjKocrrifi, the 50th day. 
But the name and the relative date which gave 
rise to it are both very artificial, and are hardly 
likely to be original. Though they may not have 
originated witn D, they probably illustrate a 
custom in vogue at the Temple of Jerusalem, and 
exemplify the natural tendency, especially in a 
city, to substitute, for the sake of general con- 
venience, fixed dates for the chances of the natural 
seasons. It seems likely that the festival was 
originally known either as * the day of the harvest ’ 
or as ‘the day of the firstfruits’ — a name which 
survived even in P (Nu 28^). But the phrase, ‘ the 
firstfruits of the harvest,’ raises a further ques- 
tion, whether originally the rite may not nave 
consisted in the offering of a sheaf of wheat 
analogous to the sheaf-offering of barley at the 
commencement of the barley harvest^ (see above). 

If this were so, the festival must originally have 
been only a few weeks after the Passover. At a 
later time, at any rate, the firstfruits consisted of 
the first two loaves made out of the new wheat 
(Lv 23^*^ [H]), analogous perhaps to the original 
intention of the Feast of Unleavened Bread. In 
the Priestly Code the sacrifices were the same as 
on the 7 days of Massdth. -n i. 

Just as the Passover became the Easter beast 
of the Christian Church, so did Weeks (Pentecost) 
become the Whitsun Feast, commemorating the 
outpouring of the Holy Spirit on tlmt day (Ac 2). 

3: The Feast of Ingathering (Ex 23^® 
rjl) is described in these ancient codes as taking 
place at the end of the year, i.e. about the 
autumnal equinox, but otherwise does not appep 
to have been definitely fixed. It is implied m 
D (Dt 16^®"^®) that it is a thanksgiving for the 
produce of the threshing-floor and the wine-press, 
ft is to be kept with joy for 7, days. No ex- 
planation is given of the booths in D, and it is 
evidentlv sp^en of as a -well-known and recog- 
nSed ctt. In H (Lv 23---"-) ^ 
ordered that it slionld begin 15th day, and 

that it should last 7 days which sp^k 

of an 8th day, are evidently a much later inte- 

polation). On the first day they were to take the 


of WdV and I Christmas Day ; 
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boughs of thick trees, and willows of the brook.’ 
The first phrase suggests the inquiry whether the 
boughs may not originally have been designed as 
offerings. If so, the festival must in the earliest 
times have taken place somewhat earlier in the 
season, when the fruit was on the trees. Others 
explain booths as commemorating those used by 
the gatherers of the vintage, etc. Possibly we 
should draw a distinction between branches of 
fruit-trees offered and the boughs of thick trees 
and willows used in the construction of the booths. 
The explanation given, however, in is a his- 
torical one — to commemorate the dwelling of the 
Israelites in booths, when they left Egypt. The 
custom, if it had been restored in the Second 
Temple, had fallen into abeyance in the time of 
Nehemiah, and no recollection of it survived (Neh 
313-18), statement that it had not been ob- 
served since the days of Joshua is probably an 
ar^ment of the Chronicler e silentio. It is notice- 
ame, however, that, among the trees mentioned 
when it was revived, we find not only palms but 
olives—another fruit-tree (v.^®). 

In P (Nn 29^2'®®) the days of Ingathering were 
marked by special sacrifices, the principal featoe 
being the great burnt-offerings of oullocks, dimin- 
ishing daily, from thirteen on the 1st day to seven 
on the 7th. On the 8th there was only one bullock. 
Besides, there were two rams and fourteen lambs on 
each of the 7 days, one ram and seven lambs only 
on the 8th, and a goat for a sin-offering on each of 
the 8 days. The diminished offerings on the last 
day point to its being a sort of supplementary day 
added to the feast. Yet both it and the first were 
now appointed as days of ‘holy convocation,’ on 
which no servile work might be done (cf. Lv 23®®^). 

{b) Post-exilic. — 1. In the legislation of the 
Priestly Code an additional festival was added, the 
Feast of Trumpets. This appears to have origin- 
ated from pre-exilic custom. It was appointed to 
take place on the Ist day of the 7th month (Tishxi). 
This was the New Year’s Day of the pre-exilic 
calendar (see Calendar [Hebrew], 2 A (1)), and it 
is probable that the blowing of trumpets on that 
day is comparable with the English custom of 
ringing in the New Year. It came to be a festival 
of considerable importance when what appears to 
have been its original meaning was lost. It was 
a day of holy convocation, and was marked by a 
burnt-offering of a young bullock and a ram, seven 
lambs, and a sin-offering of a goat (Nu 29^“®). 

2. The Wood-offering.— The 15th of the 5th 
month (Ab) was the last of the times ^pointed for 
bringing in the wood-offerings for the Temple (Neh 
1034 i33ij^ It was observed as ‘a popular and 
joyous festival’ (Edersheim, 295 f. ; Jos. BJ li. 

^^3!* The Dedication Festival {J^anukka) lasted for 
8 days, from the 25th of the 9th month (Kislev), 
and commemorated the re-dedication of the Temple 
and the new altar of burnt-offering, after their de- 
filement by the idolatrous worship introduced by 
Antiochus Epiphanes (1 Mac I^ 

by Josephus {Ant. xil. vii. 7) ‘Lights, for which 
he suggests a symbolical interpretation. It seems 
more natural to refer the name to th^ractice of 
lischting candles ceremoniously in the Temple and 
in houses during the feast — -a custom which was 
perhaps intended to commemorate the re-li^hting 
of the sacred lamp in the Temple after its re- 
introduction (1 Mac for traditional 

beliefs concerning its origin, see Edersheim, 2951.). 
According to St. John (lO^*), this festival was 
the occasion on which an attempt was made to 
stone Jesus, on the charge of blasphemy, for assert- 
ing His Divine Sonship. It has been thought 
1 that the date of the feast suggested the date ot 


and there is certainly a remark* 
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able resemblance in the name and ritual between 
this and Epiphany, which was also called in ancient 
times the ‘ Day oi Lights ’ (see Bingham, Ant, xx. 
iv. 6, 7). 

4. Purim (called also ‘ Mordecafs Day’ in 2 Mac 
1535). — This festival was kept on the 14th and 15th 
of the 12th month (Adar). It commemorated the 
vengeance taken by Mordecai and the Jews on 
their enemies as recorded in the Book of Esther 
(9i5-32j^ The name is explained as the plural of 

‘a lot.’ and as having reference to the lots 
cast by their enemies to destroy them (v.^). The 
Book of Esther is, however, certainly not his- 
torical, and appears to be a religious romance 
written to explain the meaning of the Feast. 
Purim may have been originally a Persian or a 
Babylonian institution adopted as a secular feast 
by the Jews, and afterwards invested with a re- 
ligious character. Even in later times the only 
religious ritual for many centuries appears to have 
been the solemn reading of the Boll {meqillah) of 
Esther. See, further, art. * Purim,’ in EDB and 
EBi ; and cf. Frazer, GB ® iii. 153 ff. ; also below, 
p. 872*^, note. 

5. Feast of Nicanor. — This was appointed to be 
kept on the 13th of the 12th month (Adar), in the 
time of Judas Maccabseus, to commemorate his 
victory over Nicanor (1 Mac 7^^ 2 Mac 15®«). But 
it never appears to have been considered of great 
importance. Josephus says of it: ‘The Jews 
thereon {i.e, the 13th of Adar) celebrate this 
victory every year, and esteem it as a festival 
day ’ {Ant. XII. x. 6). From the first it was over- 
shadowed by the Feast of Purim, and came to be 
kept as a fast in commemoration of the fasting of 
the Jews connected with the object of that feast 
(Est 4). 

iv. Sacrep yeaes.—i. The Sabbatical year.— 
An ancient law provided that the term of service 
for a Hebrew slave should be 6 years, and that in 
the 7th year he should at least have the option of 
going free (Ex 21^“* [E], Dt 15^^“^). Another law 
required that the land should not be sown, or any 
work done in the vineyard or oliveyard every 7th 
year, but the self-grown crops were to be for the 
poor and the beasts of the land (Ex 23^^ [E]). In 
D there is no provision for the land lying fallow ; 
but, in addition to the law of slave-release every 
7th year, there is another requiring the release 
from all debts in each 7th year, which in this case 
was to be proclaimed as ‘Jahweh’s release’ (Dt 
16^*®). In this year they were required to read the 
Deuteronomic Code at the Feast of Booths (Dt 
31^®“^®). There is no reason to suppose that, in the 
earlier code, at any rate, the fallow law implied 
one common year for all the land, for every kind 
of crop, or even necessarily for every field or farm. 
Such a law would have caused the most dire con- 
fusion amongst a people chiefly agricultural. It 
was different with the condition of the Jews after 
the Exile, and to some extent in the later history 
of the Southern Kingdom before it. We find a 
provision for one common year first in the Law of 
Holiness, which provides for a definite Sabbatical I 
year (Lv It is also implied in Ezk 46^*^ 

unless that indeed refers to the Jubile.^ We are 
told also in Lv 26®"* (cf. 2 Ch 36®^) that the ancient 
law had fallen into disuse, and that the Exile was 
(or would be) a recompense to the land for its 
neglect. No mention is made, in connexion with 
the Sabbatical year of Lv 25, of the release either 
from debts or from slavery, but the first is clearly 
implied in Neh 10®^, where it is evidently referred 
bo as an ancient custom. We find several refer- 
ences to the Sabbatical year in later times. In 

ftll warlike operations ceased (Jos. Ant. xin. 
fiii. 1, BJ I. ii. 4). In it they held it as unlawful, 

^ The speIlil^f * Jubilee* should be avoided. 


or perhaps only as impracticable, to pay tribute ; 
at any rate they requested Alexander that they 
might be excused {Ant. xi. viiL 5). Tacitus com- 
plains that the 7th year was given by the Jews to 
idleness (Bist. v. 4). 

2. The year of Jubile. — The laws regulating this 

ear are given in Lv 27^®“". As, 

owever, the first and principal passage breaks the 
context dealing with the Sabbatical 

year), it is probable that it is a later interpolation 
into the original law of H, and should be regarded 
as belonging to the Priestly Code (Driver, on the 
other hand, in his * Leviticus,’ PB, regards vv.®- 
loa. 18-15^ requiring the restoration of the land, as a 
genuine part of H). According to the text as it 
stands at present, every 50th year (or probably 
every 49th year ; see below)— (1) all land is to be 
restored to its original owners (vv.^®^* • 

(2) all slaves, whether Hebrew or foreign, receive 
their liberty, and no choice of continn^ bondage 
is contemplated (v.^® etc.); (3) the land is to ne 
fallow, as in the Sabbatical year (v.^^^*) ; (4) the 
year itself is to be proclaimed by the sounding of a 
loud horn on the 10th day of the 7th month (v.*^). 

(1) The first of these regulations made all pos- 
session of real property practically a sort of lease, 
and calculations were made as to the length of 
tenure in buying and selling land. Originally it 
was contrary to the usage of common law to alien- 
ate property, which descended from father to son 
(see 1 K 21®). But the custom had long fallen into 
abeyance (cf. Is 5®), and the reflation of P was 
probably an attempt in post-exilic times to enforce 
a modification of the old custom. (2) Tlie same 
tendency is shown with reference to slave release. 
The law in this respect was probably an attempt 
to enforce, every jubile, what should have been 
observed every 7 years, but had been neglected. 

(3) Perhaps the same was intended with reference 
to the fallow law ; bnt in this case the 7th year’s rest 
was in fact revived and enforced. (4) It has been 
suggested that the year originally began on what 
was afterwards not the 1st but the 10th day of the 
7th month. This would account for the Atone- 
ment being afterwards connected with it. The 
atonement of the sacred things on probably the 
1st day of the 1st and 7th month, proposed by 
Ezekiel, may be a continuation of a pre-exilic 
practice (Ezk 45®® LXX; see below, HI. 2). The 
absence of any reference to debts is singular if it 
was intended that the jubile should take the place 
of the Sabbatical year, but it is partly explained 
by the law which forbade usury altogether to a 
Hebrew (Lv 25®®"®®). 

_ It ha8 been argued that the law of jubile wm merely tenta- 
tive and was never really enforced, on the grounds that (1) it 
was impracticable to have a second year of fallow immediately 
follovdng the last, viz. the 49th year ; (2) there is no certoin 
reference to it in history, and in fact the only Sabbatical years 
of which the date is actually known, viz. 104-168, 88-87 B.a, and 
A.D. 68^, do not give room for an intercalated year. But th€»e 
objections depend lar^ly on the assumpHon that the year of 
jubile was intercalated after the 40th, and that the next Sab- 
batical year was reckoned not from the last, but from the year 
of jubile. But this is nowhere stated. On the contrary, it is 
quite possible that the jubile was intended to fall every 49th 
year. * Then shalt thou send abroad the loud trumpet* (Lv 260) 
might as well refer to the 49th as to the 60th year of the cycle. 
The 10th day of the 7th month is equidly difficult to explain in 
either case, but the difficulty disappears if it wjm a custom 
originally belonging to the beginning of the year. So under- 
stood, there is no question of two fallow years in succession, 
and every jubile year was necessarily a Sabbatical one. The 
analogy of the Feast of Weeks is strongly in favour of this 
interpretation. It would appear that the chief intention was 
to mark very specially every 7th Sabbatical year, and require 
its obligaiaons to 1^ strictly enforced. It was probably part of 
the system of religious observances introduced oy Nehemiab. 

II. Occasional Festivals . not 
followed up by a yearly oommemoratiou were 
appointed to celebrate some important religious 
or secular event, such as tbe bringing of the Ark 
from Kiriath-Jearim (2 S 6^®-^), the coronation of 
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the king (1 K l^* the dedication of Solomon’s 
Temple (1 K S®*®), the victory of Jehoshaphat 
over the Ammonites and Moabites (2 Ch 202®-30), the 
laying of the foundation of Zeruhhabers Temple 
(Ezr 3^®“^®), the dedication of the city walls kv 
Kehemiah (Neh 1227-43). if the details of the 
Chronicler cannot always he trusted in his de- 
scriptions of such events, there is abundant evi- 
dence of the custom itself. Some of the Psalms, 
esp. the 118th, suggest by their contents that they 
were written for such occasions. 

III. Feriobical Fasts,--!. The earliest ap- 
pointed fasts were those instituted during the 
Exile to commemorate events connected with the 
siege and capture of Jerusalem (Zee 7. The 

fast of the 4th month (17th of TammUz) com- 
memorated the capture of Jerusalem (Jer 392 , 

2 K 25®"* give the 9th as the day that the breach 
was made by which the king, etc., escaped, but 
do not make it clear that the city was at once 
captured). The fast of the 5th month (9th of Ah) 
commemorated the destruction of the Temple 
(according to Jer 52^®’^® it was the 10th day, in 
2 K 25®‘2 the 7th). The fast of the 7th month 
(the 2nd of Tishri) was said to commemorate the 
murder of Gedaliah and his companions at Mizpah 
(Jer 41^"^®, 2 K 25®®'*)- The fast of the 10th month 
w'as on the 10th of Tebeth, on which day the siege 
of the city began (Jer 52^, 2 K 25^). After the 
Return, the question arose whether these fasts 
should be still observed. Zechariah answered it 
by saying that the observance of them had been, 
strictly speaking, after all, a purely selfish thing ; 
that what Jahweh really cared for was justice and 
mercy (8^®'^® ; cf. the similar teaching of Is 58 ®’^*) . 
and that the time was coming when these fasts 
would be ‘joy and gladness, and cheerful feasts.* 
They still, however, continued, and new traditions 
arose to account for their origin. Thus the first 
was said to be the anniversary of Moses’ breaking 
the tables of the Law; the second was held to 
commemorate also the destruction of the Second 
Temple by Titus, etc. 

2 . The Day of Atonement {ydm hakkippHrim, 

* Day of Coverings,’ which came to be known as, 
par excellence, ‘the Day’) was observed as a com- 
plete day of rest and fasting, from the evening 
of the 9th to the evening of the 10th of the 7th 
month (Tishri). It was evidently unknown in the 
time of Zechariah (see above) ; and even in the 
time of Nehemiah (ch. 9) it was not made use of 
for the special purpose of a national humiliation, 
but a day for the purpose was appointed just 
a fortnight later, though the Feast of Trumpets 
was duly celebrated on the 1st, and that of Booths 
on the 16th-22nd days of the same month. It was 
probably a very late institution, belonging to the 
period of a late recension of the Priestly Code, the 
laws regarding it in Lv 23®®'®® being a later inser- 
tion in the Law of Holiness. Curiously enough, in 
Ezekiel’s Temple (Ezk 45^®"®®) the atonement for 
the Temple taices place on the 1st day of the 1st 
month and on the 1st day of the 7vh month (so, 
probably correctly, LXX) ; but there is no mention 
of any atonement for sins. This raises the ques- 
tion whether the atonement was not originally 
intended as a sort of annual consecration or puri- 
fication of the Holy Places, the 10th day of the 7th 
month having been originally, so it has been sug- 
gested, the beginning of the year (see above). This 
purification of the Holy Places continued to be a 
very prominent feature of the ceremonies of the 
Day. Of these, as the rite existed in later times 
(Lv 16), the most important were the offering of a 
young bullock by the high priest, as a sin-ottering 
for himself and his house, and the selection of two 
goats by lot — one for Jahweh, which was sacrificed; 
the other for Azazel, which was sent into the wil- 


derness after the high priest had confessed over it 
the sins of the people. It is probable that Azazel 
(y.v.) was originally some popular deity, perhaps 
connected with the goat-gode, (Lv 17^, 2 Ch 

ID®, Is 132 ^ 34^4)^ which were believed to inhabit 
desolate places (cf. Mt 124®), i|. afterwards 
to be regarded as an evil spirit, just as the Ekron- 
ite god Baalzehub (2 K D) came to be taken as the 
name of the prince of devils (Mk etc. ; cf. 1 Co 
1020 ). meaning would then be that the sins 

were consigned to destruction. According to the 
Mishnic tract Y6ma, the goat was led out and 
thrown over a rock. The high priest entered at 
least thrice into the Most Holy Iiace, purifying it 
by sprinkling the blood of the oullock and the goat 
about the mercy-seat, or the stone which afterwards 
represented it, and censing them with incense. The 
Holy Place was afterwards purified in the same 
way. This was the only day on which even the 
hign priest, and then he only, was permitted to 
enter the Most Holy Place. For a symbolical ex- 
planation given by an unknown Christian writer, 
see He 9®-i4. 

3. Weekly fasts on Mondays and Thursdays 

were practised by the stricter Jews between the 
Feasts of Massdth and Weeks, and between those 
of Booths and Dedication (cf. Lk IS^®)— the latter 
week-day being, according to tradition, the day 
on which Moses went up Mount Sinai to receive 
the^ two tables of the Law, the former that on 
which he descended (see Lightfoot, Hor. Heb. on 
Mt 974 ). 

IV. Occasional Fasts.— I n pre-exilic times 
there were no regularly recurring fasts, but fasts 
were proclaimed as acts of humiliation and peni- 
tence on the occasion of any great national disaster. 
Thus we read of the fast at Mizpah in consequence 
of the oppression of the Philistines, followed by 
their overthrow (1 S 7®; cf. 2 Ch 20®); that ap- 
pointed by Jezebel when she got Naboth accused 
of blasphemy (1 K 21®); that appointed in the 
reign of Jehoiakim, probably with a view to 
warding off* the threatened attack of the Chal- 
dseans (Jer 36®* ®). We find the practice of special 
fasts continuing in post-exilic times, and such a 
fast was appointed by Nehemiah on the 24th day 
of the 7th month as a national act of penitence 
(Neh 9 ; cf. also Jon 3®‘®, J1 D4 21 ^). 

LrEBRATURB.— J. Ligfhtfoot, Eor. Heb, et Talmud., London, 
1658-78, passim] A. Edersheim, The Temple: Its Ministrp 
and Services as they were at the Time of Jesm Christ, ohs- 
xi.-xvii., London, 1874; Eighteen Treatises from the Mishna^ 
tr. D. A. de Sola and M. J. Raphall, London, 1843 ; Driver- 
White, ‘ Leviticus,’ in PB, London, 1898 ; S. R. Driver,. 

‘ Deuteronomy,’ in ICC, Edinburgh, 1895, and subsequent edd.; 
H. Schultz, OT Theology, Eng. tr., do. 1892, passim; J. Well- 
hausen, Prolegomena‘s, Berlin, 1895, pp. 82-117; HDB, artt. 
‘Sabbath,’ ‘Feasts and Fasts,’ ‘Sabbatical Year,’ ‘Purim’; 
B. Stade, CVI i. (Berlin, 1887) 497 ff. ; I. Benzingrer, Heb. 
ArchdoL, Freiburg i. B. 1894, pp. 464-478; W. Nowack, 
Heb. ArchdoL, do. 1894, ii. 138-203; W. R. Smith, OTJC% 
London, 1892, passim ; F, Buhl, art. * Gottesdienstliche Zeiten 
im AT,’ in PRE^ vii. 19fiE. ; R. Smend, Lehrb. d. alttest. 
Religionsgesch.^, Freiburg i. B. 1899, passim; E. Schiirer, 
GJ 1^3, Leipzig, 1898-1901, F. H. WOODS. 

FESTIVALS AND FASTS (Hindu).— As 
described in ancient literature, all Hindu festivals 
were religious ; and this is not due solely to the 
fact that the literature itself is religious. Either 
inherently, as in connexion with sacrifice to a god, 
or artificially, as when a coronation was accom- 
panied by rites which made the whole ceremony a 
religious festival, all celebrations of a public nature 
consisted partly in feasting and partly in religious 
exercises. 

i. Ancient Festivals.— 1 , Among the seasonal 
festivals the moon-feast always held a high rank, 
and is important not only on account of its anti- 
quity, hut also on account of its prevalence,^ since 
even the Buddhists preserved a memory of it in the 
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Uposatha festival, though reduced in that sober 
organization to a Sabbath-day observance. In the 
sacrifice at the new moon, and the full moon, the 
Hindus themselves recognize the prototype of all 
sacrifices of similar character, and they are probably 
right in doing so. The moon-festival lasts two days 
at the new and one day at the full moon, but neither 
form has so well preserved the festival character 
as has the ‘ four month ’ celebration (see § 2). 

2. The seasonal ‘ four-month ’ celebration, as the 
name implies, occurs at the end of the seasons of 
four months each, so that there are three in every 
year. At the close of winter or the beginning of 
spring the celebration is ostensibly in honour of the 
All-gods ; at the beginning of the rainy season, in 
June, it is in honour of the water-god, Varuna ; 
and in autumn it becomes the sacrifice of firstfruits. 
Especially in tiiese seasonal festivals is the old 
popular participation in the religious rites pre- 
dominant. The goat and ram which are sacrificed 
are decorated, with phallus-emblems, and the wife 
of the saerificer has to confess in public how 
many lovers she has had and wish them all ill. 
She and the saerificer take a hath of purification 
analogous to the bath taken by savages on like 
occasions, in which the man and woman wash each 
other’s backs. 

3. There is also a special ceremony of firstfruits, 
in which the eating of the firstfruits is regulated 
religiously. 

4. In the soma-sacrifice the dramatic element 
enters in the purchase of the intoxicant. The 
Vdjapeya^ an autumnal 50wa-festival and sacrifice, 
has a number of such popular elements. The 
chief participants were garlanded (with ‘golden 
garlands ^), and at a fixed time there was a horse- 
race oyer a measured course (seventeen bow-shots), 
in which three horses were harnessed to one car, 
and sixteen other four-horse cars took part in the 
race. This festival was marked by the drinking 
of mrd (brandy) as well as soma, he crowning of 
the sacrificial post and the special prominence of 
agricultural elements ^oint to the fact that it was 
at first a farmers’ festival, though it has become 
a weak priestly affair, from which the popular 
character has disappeared. See, further, art. 
Abhiseka, vol. i. p. 24. 

5. Either in autumn or in spring occurred the 
consecration-ceremony, which, as occasion de- 
manded, was celebrated as a sacrifice ; but it also 
contains much of popular usage, such as magical 
rites, symbolic war, games of chance with dice, 
and a special ceremony to cure the drunkenness 
due to debauch. The king is soundly beaten, and 
the reminiscence of human sacrifice still lingers in 
the formal ritual of the great occasion. The in- 
habitants of the realm may not cut their hair for a 
year after this ceremony — a tabu met with in 
other parts of the world. 

6. Like a public festival is the horse-sacrifice, 
later associated with the assumption of the dignity 
of emperor, but originally not peculiar to this 
function. It is one of the oldest of Hindu sacrifices, 
and must have been originally a carouse of the 
grossest sort— probably a spring-festival. It is 
marked by ribald dialogue, obscenity of act as 
well as of word, and appears to have been from the 
first associated with reproductive ritual. In the 
later form it is characterized by the number of 
priests feasted and presented with valuable gifts j 
by the attendance of the king and his four wives ; 
by the escort, consisting of hundreds of princesses 
and daughters of the nobility ; by the recitation of 
old tales ; and by the freeing of the horse which is 
to roam about herded by princes for a year, at the 
expiration of which period it is brought back and 
the sacrifice takes place, together with that of a 
large number of other animals. The rich adorn- 


ment of the steed, and the music and obscenity of 
the rite, are given in the ritual ; but the impression 
of the popular character of the festival is more 
truly conveyed by the description of the horse- 
sacrifice in popular literature (see, further, art. 
A^vamedha, vol. ii. p. 160). 

7. Another great event in the Hindu year was 
the celebration of the solstice-feast. Many popu- 
lar traits connect the old ritual with the modern 
New Year’s festival — music, lute-playing, the 
dramatic appearance of loose women, and the 
turn of the sun dramatized by discus-play and by 
mounting the swing. Each of the two solstice- 
festivities had its proper divinity and melody, and 
the melody of the summer solstice was accom- 
panied by drums, to imitate thunder, while that of 
the shortest day was accompanied by the rattle of 
war-cars, representing an attack on the evil spirits 
of \vinter. The dancing of girls round fire, with 
full water-jugs, and their singing (‘a joyous song’) 
were additional popular elements. 

8. A twelve nights’ celebration occurred after 

the winter solstice, though little remains in this 
of festival character, except the recognition of a 
period which, from remote antiquity, had been 
considered sacred, when the the three per- 

sonified seasonal deities who divided up the year, 
slept. The weather of this season was taken as a 
prognostic of the year to come — one of the main 
reasons to-day for celebrating the similar feast in 
South India. The eighth day after the full moon 
of the new year was the exact ‘ type of the year,’ 
which determined whether the year was to be 
lucky or not. 

9. Apart from these celebrations, the beginning 
of the great modem festivals which terminate 
annual pilgrimages may be seen in the early 
mention of pilgrimages and sacrifices at certain 
particularly holy spots, such as those to the Saras- 
vati and iJr^advati rivers. The ilrthaj or ghM^ 
where a str^m is fordable, became, in the case of 
a holy river, the meeting-place of pilgrims. Such 
pilgrimages are recognized but not approved by 
the early writers, who admit only the eflSeacy of 
sacrifice at a holy place ; but such orthodox ob- 
jections were set aside after the visits at Buddha’s 
shrines became popular, and already, in the first 
centuries before our era, hundreds of holy places 
were known and visited by the devotees or various 
Brahmanized gods. 

ii. Modern Festivals, — ^These stand to those 
of ancient days somewhat in the same relation as 
private and public festivals stand to each other. 
They cannot be entirely! separated from the old, 
yet they are so new in their character as to be 
virtually distinct. The old occasion is preserved, 
or rather it forces itself upon the notice of the 
public; hut that public is so different, and the 
ceremony of celebration is so diverse in details, 
that it is new in eftect, though old in general 
character. The chief local festivities to-day are 
associated with places and deities unknown to the 
ancient world of India; but the seasons remain 
the same, and the celebration of the advent of 
spring, for example, does not differ in reality from 
the old spring-festival. To whom the honour is 
paid is of less importance than that the festivity 
should be celebrated. The rites in honour of 
one god have passed over to another without 
materially altering the celebration, and ^metimes 
even to-day tbe same celebration is held in honour 
of different gods. Thus the very pleasing ‘ lamp- 
festival,* in which, in autumn, lamps are lighted 
in every direction, floating lamps are set off down 
rivers, etc., is celebrated by some as a festival in 
honour of Vi§nu’s wife, and by others in honour of 
Durga (g'.v.), the wife of Siva. One thing is to be 
remarked in regard to the modem festivals, as 
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compared with the old, namely, that whereas the 
old seasonal festivals, such as those of the New 
s-iid autumn, were degraded into 
ntuahstic observances, so that in many cases it is 
hard to recognize the original intent, the modern 
festivals have thrown off Brahmanism as far as 
possible, and are more clearly celebrations of 
seasons, devoid of priestly ritual and self-sufficient. 
In other words, in the modern festival we have a 
reversion to the real meaning of the feast, which, 
even in the oldest literature, was already so buried 
in ritual as to be virtually lost. Most of the 
modern festivals celebrate seasonal changes, or are 
held in connexion with pilgrimages to some holy 
place, the shrine, or the river tlrtka. 

In Northern India the most famous of these 
types are respectively the spring-festival, the pil- 
gripaage and celebration at the shrine of Jagannath 
(originally Buddha, now Visnu), and the pilgrimage 
and fair at the junction of the Ganges and Jumna 
rivers (Allahabad [g.v.]). The seasonal festival is 
celebrated by all ; that at Puri, in Orissa, in honour 
of Jagannath is supposed to he celebrated by wor- 
shippers of Visnu, but is actually celebrated by 
worshippers of Siva and Durga as well ; while any 
relimous person may be found making a pilgrimage 
to AlIahabM, to wash away his sins and enjoy 
himself at the fair. In South India the spring- 
feslival is celebrated much as in the North, and 
tlrtha pilgrimages and fairs are also held, though 
with rather more pronounced sectarian feeling. 
There is, however, a great difference in the charac- 
^r of the different modem festivals. The cleanest 
is the tlrtha celebration. This is really a moral as 
well as a religious performance; and, though men 
and women bathe together almost naked, there is 
no wamtonness, and no advantage is taken of the 
situation by evil-minded men. It is a festivity by 
accident, due to the immense concourse of people 
and the resultant fair. It is kept, as it is intended 
to be, as a purification. On the other hand, the 
temple and shrine pilgrimages in honour of an 
erotic deity are naturally more or less erotic in 
character, and at the spring-festival indecency is 
part of the recognized programme. 

Finally, before passing to a closer consideration 
of the modem festival, it should be said that be- 
tween the old and the new there must have been a 
large number of special festivities now lost sight 
of, or only faintly reflected in the intermediate 
literature — not to speak of the many special 
festivities in honour of gods and goddesses de- 
scribed in the mediaeval Puranic and Tantric 
literature. Some of these appear to have been 
popular as well as sectarian ; hut we know very ^ 
little about those not described in religious books, ; 
and the latter, as described, consist in childish 
ritual. 

Some of the modern festivals are both sectarian 
and seasonal. Thus the spring-festival in the South 
is often a Kr§na festival and love-feast, and the 
autumn-festival in the North (Bengal) is indiffer- 
ently a seasonal or Durga feast, as it is now called. 
As in the devil-frightening festival already re- 
ferred to as the ‘ lamp-festival,’ the original intent 
of the celebration is merged in the worship of 
some modem deity. The same sort of a colora- 
tion as that in honour of Durga is held in other 
parts of India in honour of Sita, the wife of Kama. 
IBloth were originally a kind of All-Fools’ Day ; in 
both the chief observances are buffooneries, panto- 
mimes, processions, music, and the casting of the 
i mage into water. Such an All-F ools celebration was 
known under different auspices in ancient India, 
and it survives to-day in practically the same form 
whether as a feast to Durga or to Sita. A char- 
acteristic feature of all these festivities is mimetic 
exhibition, which on the stage assumes serious pro- 


portions, but on the street is simply licensed 
vulgarity. 

The^ Holi (spring -festival) is, as in other 
countries, the occasion when this sort of thing is 
most pronounced. The orgies of obscenity which 
welcome the return of spring are scarcely veiled. 
The very cars of the gods are decorated with 
carvings comparable only with those Pompeian 
scenes now kept from view, but which in India 
form the delight of men and women. The law 
practically permits of any excess, the god encour- 
ages it, and the nature of the people, which made 
the law and the god, revels in its own unbridled 
enjoyment of indecency. Street dances, bonfires, 
and the throwing of red and yellow powder upon 
the passers-by remind the Occidental visitor of 
a Western carnival ; but no Western carnival at 
its worst is so franldy sensual as is the spring- 
festival of India. This festival appears under 
various names and disguises. It is identified with 
the Dola-yatra^ or swing - festival, at Puri (in 
Orissa), where the idols are swung, and is cele- 
brated for three (sometimes ten) days before the 
full moon of Phalguna, which corresponds with 
that of February-March. When celebrated for 
Krsna, games take place in his honour. Some- 
times, however, the swing-festival is kept distinct 
from the Holi. 

The chief seasonal festivities are the Makara- 
sahkrdnti, when the sun turns north, answering 
to otir New Year’s Day, which is the time for the 
great pilgrimage to Allahabad and the annual 
bath of purification in the sacred rivers of the 
North, while in the South it is the season for the 
festival called Pongol, at which the boiling of the 
new rice is watched and regarded as an augury 
for the New Year, and cattle are led about deco- 
rated with garlands and treated with veneration. 
Presents are given to friends at this time, and 
general rejoicing takes place. The festival lasts 
for three days, and is officially a celebration of the 
Vedic gods Indraand Agni, with the addition of 
the (later) god Ganesa. The cooking of the rice 
is in the South the main event ol the Fongol, 
which has given the name to the festival. Anxi- 
ous bands await the verdict of the official cooks ; 
and, when the rice boils, a glad cry resounds, ‘ It 
boils, it boils,’ and all with intense excitement 
repeat the acclamation. In Bengal the New Year 
is inaugurated in spring, and here the main 
features are the worship of the Ganges and the 
cult of the dhmki, or husking-bean ; ^yhile, at the 
date of the southern Pongol^ the bathing-festival, 
which brings together 100,000 people, absorbs 
popular interest. 

Between the New Year’s and the Holi festival a 
special day is devoted to the worship of the god- 
dess of eloquence and arts, Sarasvati, at which 
time books are worshipped and fasting is enjoined ; 
but the occasion is also a festival, more especially 
for children; and boys play games to celebrate 
the day. Another day is devoted in early spring 
to ^iva, whose phallic image is worshipped, with 
fasting and prayer, by pil^xms. The birthdays 
of the two popular gods, Kama and Krsna, are 
also observed by adherents of these sects, one of 
them coming on the ninth of Chaitra (March- 
April) and the other in July- August, just before 
which there is a celebration m honour of the fabu- 
lous NdgaSy although the birthday of Krsna is 
sometimes celebrated as an autumn-festival, an 
August-September (the eighth and ninth of the 
month Bhadra). On the fourth of Bhadra, Ganesa^ 
the ‘ son of &va,’ is especially woishippe<^ and 
his image is thrown into the water. The Durga 
festival of Bengal occurs in the month Asvma, on 
the tenth day of the light half of the moon, ab^t 
the time of the autumnal equinox. After this 
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there is the ‘ lamp-festival ’ in October (see above), 
and at the full moon of October-November (in the 
native month Karttika) a celebration especially 
devoted to Siva. The ^reat goddesses, wives of 
the great gods, have their special days, but besides 
these there is a great festival in honour of woinen 
and children, or the goddess supposed to be theirs, 
namely, the ‘mother of sons,' who is revered 
under the form of a banyan tree. This celebra- 
tion (in Bengal) consists chiefly in processions and 
music in honour of the motlier-godaess. The pro- 
cession goes to the banyan ti'ee, and the partici- 
pants worship and pray to her there. On this 
occasion fathers-in-law are expected^ to give pre- 
sents to their sons-in-law, and the time is said to 
be ‘one of the happiest days of the year.' The 
festival of firstfruits, to which reference has 
already been made, is not one in honour of a 
special god. It is held at the season when new 
grain is ripe; and offerings are made to gods, 
mams, cattle, crows, and jackals. The rites to 
the mams are celebrated with especial unction in 
February at Gaya (g.t?.), the old seat of Buddhistic 
worship — some say because the Buddhists were 
regarded as most opposed to this cult. It is at 
present a stronghold of Vai§navism, 

The expense of festive celebrations, which is 
often considerable, is easily met at places where 
there is a huge concourse of visitors, as at Puri or 
at Pandharpur, in the Bombay Presidency, where 
as many as 50,000 pilgrims gather in a day ; but in 
small communities the cost is met by public con- 
tributions, and several villages will often combine 
to have a festival in common — building a pavilion, 
honouring the god, and providing the feast. The 
idol that is made use of on such occasions is a 
temporary effigy, made of clay and sticks, and is 
* animated ’ by the priest, who, at the end of the 
celebration, flings the image into the water. At 
the small village celebrations the prayers and pro- 
cessions are, of course, in honour of the local 
deity thus represented, but the entertainment is 
catholic, and often consists in an evening recita- 
tion by professional story-tellers (or mirame-plays 
by professional actors) in honour of any god. 
Such entertainments sometimes include a nautch 
dance, theatrical representation of some mytho- 
logical story, etc., and are not infrequently lewd. 
In larger towns one of the chief events is the 
Batha-yatrd, or car- journey, of the god, at which 
thousands assist, and in the confusion and tumult 
the worshippers sometimes lose their lives. The 
cars are lofty structures, unwieldy wooden build- 
ings on wheels, embellished with obscene sculpture, 
and dragged through the streets by a frantic mob 
of devotees. Such a ydtrd at Puri in honomr of 
Visnu, or at Bhuvanesvara in honour of Siva, 
forms the chief public glorification of the god. 
Like many other traits of modem Hinduism, it 
was probably borrowed from Buddhism. At Ihiri 
there are three ydtrds, the first being followed by 
the fair, and being the beginning of the celebra- 
tion. It is called Sndna-ydtrd, and celebrates the 
bathing of Visnu's image. 

That there* were mpy festivals not included 
under the screen of religious rites in ancient times 
may he taken for granted, and this is supported 
by external evidence. Only an echo has come 
down to us of the fairs and theatrical exhibitions 
of semi-religious character, which used to be held 
in honour or different gods, and were occasions of 
public festivity. Wrestlers and boxers gave enter- 
tainments to the people and to the court, and the 
priests among themselves had contests of wit, in 
which the defeated debater was apt to lose his life. 
The great epic of India also reveals glimpses of 
festivals not formally recognized, such as that of 
the annual branding of cattle, at which the king 


and court held a sort of royal picnic; while the 
same work shows that court-festivals, where the 
royal family bathed and picnicked, were not with- 
out sensual elements. The erotic character of the 
Kr^na cult was at this time beginning to have effect 
in the popular shows and festivals, if indeed, as is 
probable, this element was not already at home. 
Another grand festival, as depicted in the epic, 
is the election of a princess, at which she is sup- 
posed to elect her future husband in accordance 
with his prowess and skill as shown in knightly 
tournament. The scene at such an election re- 
sembled more than anything else a similar tourna- 
ment in the Middle Ages in Europe, and the crowd 
of spectators, the feasting, and the incidental 
entertainment made the event one of the greatest 
of the non-religious festivals of India's storied 
past. Animal contests, especially repreliended by 
the Buddhists, also formed part of tlie festivities 
of the seasonal fairs, especially fights between 
tigers and elephants, and cock-fights. 

Many of these Hindu festivals have a counter- 
^rt in those of other races. One of tliese is the 
Dola^ydtrd (swing-festival), or rather the swing- 
ing itself, which represents the sun-course, and 
was very likely borrowed from the aborigines. 
Even at the present day the grosser and more cruel 
form of this ceremony is practised by the wild tribes 
as well as by civilized Hindus. It consists in in- 
serting hooks in the muscles of the hack of the 
devotee or victim and then maki:^ him revolve 
when suspended by the hooks. This is again a 
perfect parallel to the swinging mactised by the 
American Indians as described by Gatlin (iV'. Amer. 
Indians, 1903, i. 193). Another rite, now practised 
and also perhaps borrowed from the same source, 
is the ploughing-festival, often connected with rain- 
making— magical or religious in intent, but adven- 
titiously of a festival character. The numerous 
spring-iestivals now in vogue appear to be the 
disjecta membra of a continuous spring-festival, 
which originally lasted a much longer time. The 
licence allowed at the Soli and other spring- festivals 
reverts to a time when sensuality was thought to 
corroborate Nature’s vernal productive powers, 
though no such explanation is needed for the ex- 
istence of the feelmg thus brought by magic into 
relation with the process of Nature. 

iii. Tbe calendar. — ^The Hindu calendar is so 
closely connected with the subject of festivals that 
it may be said to have been an outgrowth of the 
seasonal character of feast and sacrifice. The priest 
himself was called the ‘seasonal sacrificer’ 
and it was his business to know when the festiv^ 
to the gods took place, or, in other words, when 
the seasons began. It was not till later that ‘ star- 
man’ became the title of a special professional 
character. 

I. Modem and mediaeval eras.— Before speaking 
of the eaiiier calendar, however, it may be well to 
distinguish at once the modem eras and explain 
their origin. Not only are they, but the idea under- 
lying them is, if not exactly modem, at least only 
mediaeval ; that is, it reverts at most to an age sub- 
sequent to that of the Vedas. There are five such 
eras in common use — ^two political, two sectarian, 
and one popular and universal. The first political 
era is that of Vikrama, in India regarded as equiva- 
lent to the year 57 B.c. This is designated at times 
simply by the word Samvat^ ‘year,’ which leads 
to confusion, since the second political era is regu- 
larly designated in the same way. The latter era 
is the ‘era of the Scythians’ {Sdka), popularly 
identified with A.i>. 78. The two religious eras are 
those of the Buddhists, in Burma and Ceylon, and 
of the Jains, in North India. Buddha "was born 
(probably) 500 years before the Vikrama era, so 
that Ms death (at the age of eighty) would Imve 
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taken place in 477 B.C., though native tradition 
prefers the year 544. Similarly, the Jains’ leader, 
Mahavira, probably died in 662, at which time his 
era should begin ; but it may have been later, as 
native tradition says that Mahavira’s death (en- 
trance into Nirvana) occurred 470 years or 605 
years before Vihrama.^ 

Not essentially different in popular consciousness 
from the idea leading to these religious eras is that 
underlying the people’s universal era, dating from 
the death of the man-god Kr§na at the end of the 
great war and beginning of the last of the four ages, 
whence, from the name of this evil age, it is called 
the Kali-calendar, the first year of which is 3101 B. c. 
This, it is important to notice, was the era from 
whi^ years were generally reckoned in India tiU 
the Saka era in the 1st cent. A.D. It implies the 
calendar of the ages {yugas), or the theory that 
every emanation from the supreme being (i.e, human 
existence) is divided into four stages, each with a 
length shorter than the preceding. ^ 

Kor dates within a year the popular method has 
always been to give the day by the asterism (moon- 
station) in which an event occurred, which desig- 
nated the month, and by the fortnight ; also, to be 
more exact, by the mukurtay or hour of the day, 
sometimes by the night-watch (each night having 
three watches). Thus : ‘ on such a muhurta of the 
tenth day of the dark fortnight of the month called 
after such an asterism.’ This mode of reckoning 
brings us to a discussion of the earlier Vedic 
calendar. 

2. The Vedic calendar. —We notice first that the 
intercalated month necessary to make uniform the 
solar and lunar year is already known as the ‘ later- 
bom month ’ in the earliest literature of India, the 
Kigveda; and, since the same work speaks of 
twelve months and 360 days as year-divisions, it is 
evident that the five-year cycle of later periods was 
already reco^ized. According to this cycle, the 
solar year and the shorter lunar year were adjusted 
to each other by the insertion of an extra month 
on the second and fifth year of the cycle. 

The sacrifices and festivals depended upon the 
moon far more than upon the sun in India, and this 
also is recognized in the Rigveda, which speaks of 
the moon as ^ determining the seasons ’ — whether of 
sacrifice or of the year is not stated ; but, from the 
context, the latter is less probable, and in fact the 
moon had nothing to do with the annual seasons, 
of which at this time only three were recognized ; 
Heat, Rains, and Cold (later five and six seasons 
were known, but these also were named without 
reference to the moon). Moreover, the names of 
the months refer only to lunar months. The path 
of the moon through the heavens was laid out 
according to the stars or constellations through 
which it passed in the course of its round. These 
made 27, later 28, stations of the moon, and 
formed altogether a sort of lunar zodiac, like that 
of the Chinese and Arabs.® 

The fact that the moon-stations called naJcsatras 
were already utilized to make the calendar of the 
Vedic age has had an important bearing upon the 
1 A sectarian distinction. This is not the place to discuss the 
probability of any of these dates being correct historically. 
Another common political era is that of the Guptas, probably 
identical with the Vallabhi era, A.n. 819. ^ 

3 For details, see art. AOKS of the World (Indian), in 
voL i. p. 200. After the Hindus came in contact with foreign 
teachers, from whom they were ever prone to learn, they 
acquired the Icnowledge of the precession and then developed 
the monstrous system of aeons, Jcalpas, and manvantarmy 
known to the Pur&nas, according to which even one a^e in- 
cludes 4,820,000 years. ^ ^ xu 

s The relations between the Hindu ‘moon-stations and the 
Chinese Sim are not yet determined. The Arabs probably 
borrowed their M<X'Ti&zu from the Hindus, who, however, could 
not have borrowed their (lunar) zodiac from the Babylonian 
solar zodiac. Strictly speaking, only a few of the constellations 
represent zoa. The first, corresponding to stars in Aries, is 
called ‘Horse (head)‘*, the third is (Pleiades) ‘six nymphs’; 


q^uestioE of the date of Vedic literature.^ Besides 
me lunar month the Hindus used the fortnight 
in their reckonings, but do not seem to have sub- 
divided further, though the week, a * seven-days,* 
is a period frequently alluded to in later literature. 
The lunar fortnight division attracted the attention 
of the Romans, and Quintus Curtius, in his Life 
of Alexander (viii. 9), speaks of it as a noteworthy 
fact. 

As the five-year cycle was divided into years, 
each having its special name and divinity— Sam vat- 
sara, Parivatsara, Idavatsara, Anuvatsara, Udavat- 
sara (the divinities being respectively Fire, Sun, 
Moon, Creator, Rudra)— so the greater cycles after- 
wards employed by the astronomers were divided 
in the same way. 

3 . Apart from these cycles, two popular methods 
of reckoning are known, one of which is the Kali- 
cycle, already alluded to. Another, confused with 
it, is called the cycle of the ‘ Seven Seers’ [i,e. the 
stars of the Great Bear), which are supposed to 
change their position once in a century, according 
to the asterism in which the Seers are situated. 
Thus, as there are twenty-seven asterisms, this 
cycle consists of 2700 years. Mediaeval historians 
equated this cycle, which was a popular one, with 
their more learned reckoning. So Kalliana says 
that the 24th year of the ‘people’s era’ is identi- 
cal with Saka year 1070. The popular belief 
vas that the Seven Seers had been for seventy- 
five years in the asterism Magba when the Kali- 
age began. The cycle of the Seven Seers is 
carried back to a aate corresponding with the 
year 4077 B.o. 

The astronomical cycles known as ‘eras of 
Jupiter ’ (the planet Brnaspati) are two, one of one 
revolution of the planet, that is, of twelve years, 
in which each year is called after the asterism in 
which Jupiter heliacally rises, and one of five 
revolutions, that is, of sixty years, in which the 
first year corresponds with the initial year of the 
Kali-cycle. In the South this era is regarded as 
identical with the solar year. There are locally 
known other cycles of less importance, such as the 
1000 -year cycle of Para^u-Rama, recognized in the 
South, but known in the North, even to astronomers, 
only by name. The only one of these cycles which 
can claim a respectable antiquity is the sixty- 
year Jupiter cycle, which perhaps reverts to a 
time antecedent to the beginning of the Christian 
era. 

Of. also ‘ Indo-Chinese ’ and ‘ Siamese ’ sections 
of art. Calendae. 

Literature. — H. H. Wilson, Select TForJfcs, ii., lA)ndon, 1862, 
ch. iv, ‘Religious Festivals of the Hindus*; Natesa Sastri, 
Hindu FemtSy FastSy and CeremonieSy Madras, 1908 ; W. J. 
Wilkins, Modem Hinduisin^y Calcutta, 1900 ; Monier- 
Williams, Hinduimiy London, 1877 ; F. K. Ginzel, Bandbuck 
der mathematischen und technischen Chronologiey Leipzig, 
1906 fif., i. 310-402; E. W. Hopkins, Religions of India, 
Boston, 1895 (previous literature cited on pp. 448 and 692); 
J. C. Oman, Brahmans, Theists, and Muslims of India, London, 
1907 (esp. p. 241 ff., ‘The Holi Festival’); and for special 
festivals, A. HiUebrandt, ‘Die Sonnwendfeste in Alt-Indien,’ 
in Roman, Forschungen, v. [1889] 299-340, and VediscUe 
Opfer und Zauber, Strassburg, 1897 {=01 AP iii. 2); B. 
Lindner, ‘Das ind. Ernteopfer,’ in Festgruss an BdhtUngk, 
Stuttgart, 1888, pp. 79-81 ; J. Jolly, BacU und Sitte, Strasa- 
burg, 1896 (=OJAP ii, 8). ^ 

E. Washburn Hopkins. 

the fourth (al-Debaran) is called ‘Rohipfs wain’; the fifth 
(three stars in the head of Orion) is the ‘ antelope’s head,’ etc. 
For the diflScult problem in regard to the origin of the moon- 
stations in India, see Burgess, Surya-Siddhanta, 1860 ; Cole- 
brooke, Fssays (ed. Cowell, 1873), ii. 281 ; and Miiller, India, 
What can it teach us ?, 1883. „ . irr ^ ««« m:i 1 

iSee Jacobi, ITeber das Alter des Rig-Vedas, 1893; Tilak, 
Orion, 1893. The conclusion of these scholars was that the 
Vedic literature must he at least as early as the third millennium 
before our era, and the data of the Rigveda itself point to the 
fifth millennium, so that Vedic literature in general would lie 
between 4600 and 2500 B.c. This conclusion, however, has not 
been generally accepted. 
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FESTIVALS AND FASTS (Iranian). -The 
extant Avesta contains no specific information 
regarding festivals, and Pahlavi literature is 
almost equally silent. Nevertheless, the DlnJcart 
states (VIII. vii. 1, 3, 8, xxix. 8, 10, xlv. 4, tr. 
West. SBExxxvii. [1892] 15 E, 95, 187) that the 
lost Avesta Pajag, Hnsparam, and Hadhoxt Nasks 
discussed, among other matters, 

* whatever is about a season-festival ; where the appointed place 
is, when one celebrates it, and when it has fully elapsed ; the 
assembly of the season-festival, and the donation for the feast ; 
where and when the celebration is possible, in what proportion 
the provisions are to be given out, and when to be prepared 
and divided ; where its advantage is, and what benefit there is 
from it to the good creations both spiritually and materially.' 
The sinfulness of a failure to celebrate the season-festival is also 
considered in the MTikani^ and there are a number of minor 
allusions to the festival in P^lavi, such as Dmd-i Mainog-i 
Xraf., iv. 6, IviL 13, Sdyast ld~Sdyas% xii. 19, xiii. 29, xviii. S L, 
xix. 4. 

Besides the season-festivals, we find allusions 
to the days of the guardian spirits in Bahman 
Yait^ ii. 4^ Mya>st la-Sdyobstf x. 2, xii. 31, Sad Dar, 
vi. 2. 

The ‘season-festivals^ here mentioned are the 
gahanhdrs (the ‘yearly’ — y airy a — divinities of 
Yasna i. 9, ii. 9, i. 2, ii. 2), which have been 
considered in art. Calendar (Persian) ; and the 
‘ days of the guardian spirits ’ constitute the festival 
of Fravardigan (on which see ERE i. 455, iii. 717^ j 
also art. Fravashis).^ There is also some reason 
to believe that there were four lunar festivals in 
each month. In Ycmia i. 8 (so also ii. 8, Ya&t vii. 
4) occur the words, nivaHhayemi hankdrayemi 
mdhyaiihyd aSahe ratuhyo antare-manhai . . . 
perend-TTWbnhdi ^aptatJiaica^ ‘ I dedicate, I perform 
(the sacrifice) for the month (gods), the time- 
divisions of Asa, for the hetween-moon [i.e. the 
new moon], ... for the Ml moon, and for the 
intervening seventh(s)’ — in other words, for the 
first, eighth, fifteenth, and twenty-third days, 
which, as has been seen in Calendar (Persian), 
were all dedicated to Ahnra Mazda (cf. also 
Bartholomae, 1472). 

Our chief knowledge of the Zoroastrian feasts is 
derived, not from Avesta or Pahlavi texts, but 
from Perso- Arabic authors, the most important of 
whom, in the present connexion, is al-Birtini 
{Chronology of Ancient Nations, tr. Sachau, 
London, 1879). 

In each month an especially sacred day was the 
one now called jaSn {Ay, yasna, ‘ praise ’), on which 
the month-name coincides with the day-name, as 
the day Fravartin of the month Fravartin. 

The jahis are, accordingly, the 19th day of the lat month, 
the 3rd of the 2nd, the 6th of the 3rd, the 13th of the 4th, the 
7th of the 5th, the 4th of the 6th (also called Xdhar-ia^, * feast 
of fire’ [al-BirunI, 207 ; cf. also next paragraph}), the 16th of the 
7th, the 10th of the 8th, the 9th of the 9th, the 1st, 8th, 16th, 
and 23rd of the 10th (cf, the lunar feasts noted above), the 2nd 
of the 11th, and the 5th of the 12th. 

Various legends and popular usages are connected 
with a number of the^a^n^, among which al-Biruni 
includes the following : Tiragan, 13th day of the 
4th month (2051); Mihrajan, 16th day of the 
7th month (207-200 ; AbUnajan, 10th day of the 
8th month (210) ; Adhar-6asn, 9th day of the 9th 
month (211 ; according to Zadawaihi, as quoted by 
al-Biruni, 207, this name was also applied to 
Sahriyaragan, the 4th day of the 6th month [see 
preceding paragraph], this statement, if correct, 
probably being due to the retrogression of the 
calendar) ; Xurram-ruz, 1st day of the 10th month 
(2111); and Isfandarmadh-ruz, 6th day of the 
i2th month (216 1 ). This list may he supplemented 
by a Parsi-Persian text made accessible by Unvala 
1 The view of Lagarde (Purim, Gottingen, 1887) that Pra- 
vardigan was the origin of Purimhas long been discarded; and 
equally suspicious is the theory of Scheftelowitz (Arisch^ im 
AT, Berlin, 1901--03, L 49 f., ii. 44-48) that ns is borrowed from 
0. Pers. *fravass Avesta, fravi, ‘luck* (?), particularly as the 
Avesta word, probably means ‘thriving, growth, prosperity* 
(Bartholomae, AUircm. Worterb., Strassburg, 1904, col. 991X 


{Spiegel Me7mrial Volmm, Bombay, 1908, pp. 201- 
210), which also describes the customs connected 
with Tiragan and AbanajS-n, as well as with 
Bahman janah, the 2nd day of the ilth month. 
For the modern Indian Farsi celebration of the 
chief joMSy see Karaka, Hist, of the Barsis, L 
150-152. 

There is reason to believe that at least some of the jaMs were 
originally far more important than any of the extant texts imply, 
for they have given names to several months in Iranian systems 
outside the Zoroastrian series. Thus Tiragan (the 13th day of 
the 4th month) serves to designate the 4th month of the 
Seistanian8,Tirkayan-vi,(Marquart, Untsriuckungen mr GmsA, 
txm Bran, Gottingen and Leipzig, 1896-1905, ii. lIHl), particularly 
as this was the month of the summer solstice (cf. Tir, ‘ Sirius ’) ; 
the great feast of Mihrajan (on which see below) gives its name 
to the 7th month of the Sogdians, Baghkiinj (Marquarb, i. 64, ii, 
129, 198; Miiller, SWAW, 1907, p. 465; Gray, JAOS xxvul 
[1907] SS8),i and of the Armenians, Mehekan ; and Adhar-fiain 
(i,e. *Adharagan, the 9th day of the 9th month) to the 9th month 
of the Seistanians, Argayan-va (so reding, with Marquarb, I. 64, 
ii. 199, instead of the Arkabaz-va or Arkayi.z-v& of al-Birunf, 68, 
82), and of the Armenians, Ahekan (Hubschmann, Armen, 
GramwMtk, Leipzig, 1897, i. 96). 

The two great festivals of the Zoroastrians are 
the New Year (Nauruz) and the Feast of Mithra 
(Mihrajan), both of which last six days, tlie number 
l^rhaps being based on the six gdhmibars. The 
first day of the New Year was called Naurfiz-i 
'Amma(*of the people’) or KilSak {‘little’), and 
the sixth was Naurfiz-i g'a^a (‘noble’) or Buzurg 
(‘great’). The general scheme of celebration, 
according to al-Blrfini (203 f.), was as follows : 

‘In these five days it was the custom of the Kisris [Persian 
kings] that the king opened the Nauruz and then proclaimed to 
all that he would hold a session for them, and bestow benefits 
upon them. On the second day the session was for men of high 
rank, and for the members of the great families. On the third 
day the session was for his warriors, and for the highestMaubadha 
[priests]. On the fourth day it was for his faiuily, his relations 
and domestics, and on the fifth day it was for his children and 
clients. . . . When the sixth day came and he had done justice 
to all of them, he celebrated Nauruz for himself and conversed 
only with his special friends and those who were admitted into 
his privacy.’ For various legends connected with Nauruz, see 
ib. 199-204; Hyde, Hist. reZigionis vetentm Persarum, pp. 
236-238 ; Unvala, 203-206 : for the modem usages, Karaka, i. 
144-146 ; Jackson, Persia Past and Present, New York, 1906, 
p. 99 f. ; for the special importance of the concluding day and 
for the legends connected with it, see the Pahlavi Mdtwdn-i 
Mak Fravarf^nn^ Xurdat, tr. Asana, CarrM Memorial Veluim, 
Bombay, 1900, pp. 122-1:^ ; for the third day, see Karaka, i. 
146 f. 

The second ^eat f^tival was Mihrajan, the 
celebration of miich, according to the ideal Avesta 
calendar, should begin 7th Sept. The near approach 
of Mihrajan to Nauruz in honour is well illustrated 
by a saying of Salman al-Farisi, cited by al- 
Biruni (208) : 

‘ In Persian times we used to say that God has created an 
ornament for His slaves, of rubies on Nauruz, of emeralds on 
Mihrajan. Therefore these two days excel all other days in the 
same way as these two jewels excel all other jewels.* 

This festival, like that of NaurQz, lasted six 
days, the first being Mihrajan-i 'Amma and the 
last Mihrajan-i gasa, while, again, like Nauruz, 
the celebration was at one period spread over thirty 
days, the first five being, according to al-Birfmf 
(203), * feast days for the princes, the second for 
the nobility, the third for the servants of the 
princes, the fourth for their clients, the fifth for 
the people, and the sixth for the herdsmen.* Thus, 
instead of each of the six g&hanhdrs being repre- 
sented by only one day of the festival, it was at 
one time nonoured both at Nauruz and at Mihrajan 
by a period of five days. 

While we may disregard the numerous legends 
connected with Mihrajan (al-BirunI, 207-209 ; Hyde, 
245-248 ; Unvala, 207 ; Mas' Mi, Frairies d^or, ed. 
and tr. Barhier de Meynard, Paris, 1861-77, iii. 
404; Nnwairi, quoted by Golius, Notm in Alfer- 
qanvm, Amsterdam, 1669, p. 23), the problem of 
its origin cannot so summarily be dismissed. The 
festiv^ has given its name to the seventh Armenian 
1 On hagha, * god,’ as a synonym for Mithra, see Marquart, i 
64. ii. 129. 132-184. 
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month, Mehekan (Hubschmann, i. 95),^ and it was 
evidently known to the Persian kings, as is clear 
from the statement of Strabo (p. 530) that the 
satrap of Armenia sent the Persian monarch 20,000 
colts annually at the M.LdpdKava, Mihrajan and 
Nauruz were the two times at which the earlier 
Sasanian kings gave public audiences (Christensen, 
L’JSmpire des Sassamdes, Copenhagen, 1907, pp. 58, 
731, 98) ; and it should also be noted that, accord- 
ing to Ctesias and Duris of Samos [apud Athenaeus, 
X. 45), the Mihrajan was the one occasion on which 
it was permissible for the Persian king to become 
intoxicated and to dance the national Persian dance. 

The remarkable parallelism between Nauruz and 
Milirajan finds its very sinmle explanation in the 
fact that both were New Year festivals. Similar 
double beginnings of the year existed among the 
Babylonians {EBE iii. 74^, 76*^) and the Hebrews 
(Ex 23^® 34^ : 12^®), and Marquart has argued (ii. 
206-212) with good reason that the Avesta year 
originally began about the time of the autumnal 
equinox, and that during the closing years of the 
reign of Darius i. (522^86) it was changed to 
conform with the regular Bab. year, thus com- 
mencing about the vernal equinox. ^ 

The remaining festivals of the Avesta year may 
be discussed more briefly. On 17th Fravartin was 
the festival of Zamzamah (‘ muttering’), on which 
Sraosa was held to have revealed the murmuring 
required in reciting the liturgy, as well as in 
speaking, in case words became absolutely neces- 
sary, during eating (al-Biruni, 204; Hyde, 241). 
The 6th Tir was the Ca§n-i Nilufar (‘feast of the 
water lily’), a festival considered by al-Birdni 
(205) to be of recent date (Hyde, 243, puts it on 
17th Amerodat), The 8th (more probably the 
18th; cf. Unvala, 208) Satvairo was gazan 
(‘autumn’), an autumn feast (Hyde, 244), which 
also gave its name to the eighth month of the short- 
lived calendar of Yazdagird III. {ib. 197). The 1st 
Mitr5 was gazan-i digar (‘second autumn’), a 
feast for the common people, ‘ because on that day 
the work of sowing seeds and cultivation was com- 
pleted’ (Unvala, 208; al-Biruni, 207). 

A feast of special interest as being, in all proba- 
bility, a survival of an ancient Bab. custom was 
celebrated on the 1st Ataro, the Bukub al-Kausaj 
or Kusah barnisin (‘ the ride of the thin-bearded ’), 
which was apparently observed also as a popular 
feast of rejoicing at the departure of winter and 
the coming of spring, so that_ al-Biruni (p. 211) 
calls it BahSr-Sasn (‘spring- festival ’). 

This festival is described, with trifling variations, as follows 
(Hyde, 249-261 ; Unvala, 208 ; al-Biruni, 211 ; Majudi, ni. 41Sf. ; 
Ancmetil da Perron, Zend ulTiesfa,ii. 6801). A thm-bearded (or 
toothless) man rode (naked, in some accounts) on a horse (or 


1 There is, however, no reason to suppose that the narne of this 
feast appears in the Persian region of Mihrjan-qadhaq (Armen. 
Mihrakah-k*atak, Syr. Mihragan-qadaq), which was the see 
city of an East Syrian diocese in a.d. 677 (cf. Marquart, 
hanSakr, Berlin, 1901, p. 20 ; Justi, Iran. Namenb., Marburg, 

^^A?‘8^ppiementary to art. Calendar (Persian), it should be 
noted that Marquart derives the Zoroastrian and Armenian 
custom of naming each day instead of numbering it— a practice 
X found in Polynesia (ERE iii. 132f.)-from Egypt, where 
the days also had names, though these designations merely 
meant ‘the celebration of so-and-so ’ and have no real analogy 
with the Iranian system (Brugsch, Ti^saurua, Leipmg, 1^3, i. 
46-54 jiqyvtot. Leipzig, 1891, p. 332 ff. ; cf. al-Biruni, 68) , and 
it is now certain that the order of 0. Pers. months given by 
Prafiek (KZto, i. C1902] 26-50) and King and Thompson (Inscnp. 

the Great: London, 1907, p. xxxviii), whereby Gar- 
maS^omi after Thaigarfei (ERE iii. 128), is correct; for 
Sflman (Sr. Jmm. ofFMlol xxxii. [1911] 444 f.) has shown, 
by TcoinpSisonwith the fragments of the Aramaic vermon of 
the Behistun inscription (Sachau, Aram. Papyrus und Ostraka, 
Uprlin 1911 no 62), that Garmapada can <-*nrre8pond oidy to 
ThTatteiipt ol WeissbKh (.ZDMS IxU. [1908] 
(irmapaVthe first month mast be r^ard^ as 
errwieous, while ms equation of Mar^zana with the eighth 
month (637) is nullified by the Armenian name of the eleventh 

(Marquart, i. 64, ii. 182). 


ass), holding a fan in his hand and complaining of the heat. 
Escorted by the servants of the king or governor, he rode 
through the city, the target for snow and ice, but the recipient 
of hot foods. In his other hand be held a crow or, according 
to other accounts, an earthen pot full of reddened water, with 
which, as also with mud and filth, he bespattered those who 
refused him the dirham which was his due from each shop, 
keeper. If he was delayed an instant in receiving his tribute, 
he had the right to seize everything in the shop- The dirhams 
which he received between the time of his starting out and the 
first prayers (7 a.m.) he must give to the king or governor ; 
those which he received between the first and second prayers 
(11 a.m.) were his own property ; after the second prayers he 
might be beaten with impunity. 

Here the facts that (a) the chief figure in the 
ride of the thin-bearded’ was escorted by the 
servants of the king or of the governor ; that (b) 
between the first and second prayers he could 
exact tribute from every shopkeeper, and, if re- 
fused, could seize all in the shops of the recusants 
and could inflict punishment upon them ; and that 
(c) his authority was shortlived, since he could be 
roundly flogged after his brief tenure of power, all 
point to his original identity with the condemned 
criminal who enjoyed a brief reign during the Bab. 
Sacaea. Anquetil du Perron (ii. 581) had already 
suggested that the ‘ ride of the thin-hearded ’ had 
perhaps taken the place of the Sacaea, and the 
two celebrations have also been connected by 
Lagarde (51 ff.), and especially by Frazer (GB^ iii. 
181-184). It seems, on the whole, most probable 
to hold, with Meissner [ZDMG 1. [1896] 296 ff.), 
Winckler {Altorient. Forschungen, II. ii. [1900] 
345), Brockelmann (ZA xvi. [1902] 391), and Frazer 
(Dying Gody London, 1911, pp. 115-117), that the 
Sacaea was connected with the Bab. New Year, 
Zagmuh] and it is of particular interest to note 
that at Zela, in Pontns, where the Sacaea was 
still celebrated in Strabo’s time (p. 512), the ruler 
had formerly been a priest-king (p. 559, xal fjv 6 
lepers Kdpios tQv tr&vTtav), 

This interpretation of the Sacaea seems to.the present writer 
to be preferable to the theory of Gelzer (ZA xiii. [1875} 14 ff.), 
Justi (GIrP ii. 412), PrASek (Geseh. der Meder und Perser, 
Gotha, 1906-10, ii. 218), Zinimern (KAI^ 384, note 4, 427, 616), 
and Jeremias (PRE^ xii. 644), that the feast (on which see 
Berosus, apud Athenaeus, xiv. 44 ; Dio Chrysostom, Orat. iv., 
ed. Dindorf, 76, and the euhemerized account of Strabo, p. 612) 
was an Ktar-Anaitis festival. This hypothesis leaves the most 
characteristic features of the Sacaea unexplained, although in 
its favour may be urged the fact that the great festival of IStar 
was celebrated in Ab, which is usually regarded as correspond- 
ing to the month of Loos, and the statements of Strabo, which 
also connect the feast with Anaitis. On the other hand, 
calendrical retrogression may explain some of the chronological 
difficulties connected with the date of the celebration of the 
Sacaea (we know, for example, that in 229 b.o. Loos fell, n^ in 
Ab, but in Tammuz [Robertson Smith, apud Frazer, GE» n. 
254, note 1]) ; and, even if Loos be equated with July-August, 
we are told that both the Sogdian and the Chorasmian year 
began in July (al-Biruni, 220, 223), as did the Armenian (ERE 
iii 70b). It seems, on the whole, safe to conclude that the 
Persian ‘ ride of the thin-bearded ’ is the vernal counterpart of 
the (originally) autumnal Babylonian Sacaea, and that it repre- 
sents a direct descendant of the Bab. festival of the Zagmuk. 

The 11th Din is regarded as the anniversary of 
the death of Zarathushtra (Karaka, i. 149). The 
14th Din (according to Hyde, 254, the 24th) was 
Sir-sava (‘garlic feast’), when garlic was eaten as 
an apotropseic (al-Biruni, 212). The 6th Vohuman 
was Bausadhaq (‘ above or new Sadhaq’), five days 
before Sab sadhaq {Canon Masndicus, quoted by 
Sachau, Chronol. 424). , , n jx 

The latter feast (‘night of the bonfire ) was 
falsely understood to be the ‘ hundredth night 
(Pers. sadah, from which the Arab, sadhag is 
borrowed, being taken as equivalent to sad, 

‘ hundred ’). Sab sadl>aq was originally the fea.st 
of fire par exceltenoe [Sdh-ndmah., tr. Mohl, Pans, 
1876-78, i. 26 f.), and its great importance at one 
period is shown by its frequent mention side by- 
side with the feast of Nauruz (ib. v. /3, 284, 448, 
531, vi. 109, 606, vii. 27, 327, 374 ; for other legends, 
etc.,seeaI-Birflni, 213 f. ; Hyde, 254-257 [where rtw 
wrongly identified -with the winter solstice] ; Un- 
vala.MQ f. ; Golius, 37-39). On this night blazing 
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fires Avere lighted, and cattle and birds were driven 
into the flames, fettered with dry herbs and the like, 
so that they might speedily escape. The festival 
falls five days before the middle of winter, and the 
fires may have been kindled to hasten, by sym- 
pathetic magic, the slowly increasing length of the 
sun’s warm activity, as well as to purify the 
creatures that passed through them. 

The 22nd Vonilman was Badh-ruz (‘wind day 
and was probably connected with the Sogdian Badh- 
agham, which was celebrated on the 24th of the 
corresponding month (al-Biruni, 222). The feast 
was also called BMii-i barrah (* lamb’s wind ’), be- 
cause of a tradition that on this day a wind blew, 
after seven years of windlessness, with sufficient 
force to move the wool on a lamb (Unvala, 210), 
The SOOi Vohuman was celebrated at Isfahan 
as the iirijagan (‘outpouring of water’), a rain- 
festival which, according to some authorities, coin- 
cided with Tiragan (Hyde, 243 ; Unvala, 206), or, 
according to others, fell on 20th or 30th Horvadat 
(Hyde, 242) ; probably, as Hyde remarks, the day 
of celebration varied in different localities. The 
5th Spendarmat was the Jasn-i Barzgaran (‘feast 
of cultivators ’), on which charms are prepared for 
the extermination of hurtful creatures (for speci- 
mens, see Modi, JASBy, [1901] 398-405 
polog. Papers^ Bombay, 1912, pp. 122-130), This 
feast Anqnetil du Perron (ii. 676-578, where, how- 
ever, it is wrongly set on the 15th) connects with 
the festival which Agathias (ii. 69) calls rf rSsv kclkQv 
&valp€<rLs, when as many snakes and other noxious 
creatures as possible were killed and brought to 
the priests (rois pdym) as a proof of hatred of 
Ahriman. The day following is a celebration 
called Misk-i tazah (‘fresh musk’ ; al-Biruni, 217). 
On the 19th Spendarmat fell Nauruz anhar u 
miyah jari (‘new year of rivers and running 
waters’), when rose-water, perfumes, etc., were 
cast into the streams (al-Biruni, 217 ; Hyde, 260) ; 
and on the 25th-30th (according to others, only on 
the 30th) came the Mard-giran (‘man-seizure’), 
when the women could lord it over the men and 
take from them what they would (Hyde, 259), 

This festival bears considerable resemblance to the later form 
of the celebration of the Sacaea, when, according- to Berosus, 
masters were ruled for five days by their servants, one of 
whom wore a quasi-royal rohe (cttoAt^v o/xoCav rp ^oLoriktiqf), 
called ^wydvij (a word held by Meissner, 298, note 2, to represent 
Assyr. iaknu^ Heh. ‘prefect, ruler ’)» and was in control of 

the house ip,4ineffucr6a.i t« riji oixias). Since, however, the cele- 
bration of Mard-giran was separated from that of Bukub al- 
Kausai, which we have seen to be a New Year festival connected 
with the Sacaea, by three instead of by six months, any associa- 
tion of the ‘ man-seizure ' with the Sacaea seems improbable. 
If the Bukub al-KausaJ was a spring-festival, the Mard-giran 
must have been a celebration of the summer solstice. The 
month of celebration is curiously identical with the Jewish 
Purim on 14th Adar, hut the identity of month is doubtless 
merely fortuitous, and no connexion can safely be alleged be- 
tween the two feasts. 

The Gemara to Misua III. of the Talmudic treat- 
ise* A zam, i. (IP of Babli, 39® of Yerusalmi) 
mentions four feasts of the Persians which are of 
interest as showing what ones were at that period 
pgarded as of most importance. The list given 
in Yerusalmi is the more accurate : 'ttdu, 'pd'-'td, 
mpi'nD, and mno (for the variants, see Jastrow, Bid* 
qfthe Targumim, etc., London, 1886-1903, pp. 741, 
634, 739). The first and the third name clearly 
stand for Nauruz and Mihrajan; the second 
doubtless represents Tiragan (on the probable early 
importance of this feast as that ot the summer 
solstice, see above, p. 872^*) ; and the fourth may 
be conjectured to stand for Xurram. These would 
then represent the four seasonal festivals as cele- 
brated at the time of the composition of the 
Ahoda zara. 

Our information concerning specifically Persian 
feasts is scanty. We know that each Persian 
celebrated his own birthday with a feast (Herod, 


i. 133), and that the king also gave on his birth- 
day a banquet called rvKrd (connected with Av. 
taoxirmn, ‘ seed ’ ; O. Pers. taumcLf ‘ family ’ ; Skr. 
HtCy tujy toka^ ‘posterity’; Jackson, JAOS xx, 
[1899] 57), on which he was bound to grant every 
request (Herod, ix. 110), while other festivals cele- 
brated the king’s marriage (Est 2^** ; Josephus, Ant 
XI. vL 2) and the birth of his first son (Plato, 
Alcibiades I*, 121 C). 

A Persian festival of much importance w^as the 
Magophonia, According to the usual view (Herod, 
iii. 79 ; Ctesias, apud Photius, Bibl. xxxviii. ; 
Agathias, ii. 25), this was a celebration of the slay- 
ing of the Magian Gaumata, the pseudo-Smerdis, 
by Darius (cf. Behist* i. 3^71), and then ‘ no 
Magian may appear in the light, but the Magians 
keep themselves in their houses that day,’ This 
view, maintained by Spiegel (Erdn, Aitertkmmi- 
kunde, ii. 310, iii. 586-708), Christensen (15f.), and 
Meyer [EBr^'^ xxv. 263), is attacked by Marquart 
(i. 64, ii. 132, 135 ; so also Prdiek, ii. 140), who 
holds that Ma7o^6vta is a corruption of 0. Pers. 
^Bagakdna,^ and that it is identical with the feast 
of Mihrajan, considered above, especially as the 
uproar {d6pv^os!) lasted five days (Herod, iii. 80) 
alter the death of Gaumata, who was killed on 
10th Bagayfidi {Behist. i 55-57), the month which 
corresponds to the Zoroastrian month Mitrfi. 

Despite the cleverness of this suggestion, it seems 
open to objection. Marquart is (tertainly right in 
identifying the Magophonia with the old New Year 
feast or Mihrajfin, and it is almost certain that the 
0. Pers. year originally began with Bfigay&di 
(‘[month] of the honouring of the god [Mithra]’), 
just as the Avesta year at first commenced with the 
corresponding month MitrS ; though later the 0. 
Pers. rJew Year was changed to a month of unknown 
name^ corresponding to the Avesta Fravartin and 
the Bab. Nisan. It seems most plausible to hold, 
therefore, that it was under the cover of an old fes- 
tival of uproarious character* that they were en- 
abled to kill the usurper, their fury both leading 
them and inciting the other Persians to slay every 
Magian they could find (Herod, iii. 79); so that 
the later celebration to commemorate the slaying 
of the pseudo-Smerdis came to obscure the reed 
origin or the festival in the popular consciousness. 

Why the Magi, so universally honoured in Iran, 
were obliged to Keep within doors during the Mago- 
phonia has been a hard problem on the basis of tne 
current explanation; but if, as Marquart holds, 
it was originally a New Year celebration, to be 
connected with the Mihrajan, which was also a 
New Year feast, it may probably be connected 
further with the Sacaea, which, from the state- 
ments of Dio Chrysostom and Berosus, was almost 
certainly a New Year festival, the prominent 
feature of which was the killing of a criminal who 
had for five days been permitted to wear royal robes, 
to sit on the royal throne, and empowered not only 
to issue whatsoever mandates he would, but even 
to consort with the royal concubines, and who, 
after bis brief tenure of office, was scourged and 
hanged, so that the Sacsea probably represents, 
in attenuated form, the wide-spread practice (found 
also in Babylonia) of killing the priest-king (cf. 
Frazer, Bying God^ 113-117 ; against this theory 
see Lang, Magic and Beligion, London, 1901, p. 
118 ffi). It would then follow that the origin of 
the Magophonia was the actual killing of a Magus 

1 On Gr. Mcya as the representative of Pers. Bagtt In proper 
names, see Justi, 66 f., 69 ; cf. also the Tnrfftn name, BagMdnj^ 
for the month corresponding to the 0. Pers. month Bigay&di. 

2 It may be conjectured, from various names of the first month 
— Ohorasmian Nausarji, Sogdian Nusard, Armenian Navasard, 
Albanian Navasardus, and the gloss of Johannes Lydus, xxxix. 
IS, viov trdpSiP' to Wov ctos — ^ that the opening month of the O. 
Pers. year was *Navathaxd(a) (* new year *)• 

s The writer is informed hy Prof. A. V. W, Jackson that he 
has long held a similar opinion. 
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who was at the same time both priest and king. 
This explains why the Magians were both rever- 
enced and also liable to be killed, although long 
before the historical period the actual killing had 
been abandoned, and the festival survived merely 
in a season of merriment, during which the Magi 
were perhaps the butt of practical jokes and pru- 
dently remained indoors. The success of the attack 
of Darius and his comrades on the pseudo-Smerdis 
was very likely due in great part to the fact that 
Gaumata was himself a Magian ; and later, as 
already noted, the Magophonia was rationalized 
to commemorate this event, just as in Strabo’s day 
the Sacsea itself had come to be reinterpreted as 
commemorating a victory over the Scythians (Sa/ca£) 
which may, indeed, have been won at the time of 
the celebration of the ancient festival of the Sacsea, 
after it had long since lost its primal signification. 
The meaning of the word 'M.ayo(l>6vi<i, is, therefore, 
probably ‘ Magus-slaying,’ representing an O. Pers. 
*Mag’ujaniya ; and the festival was originally a 
New Year celebration during which the priest- 
king w'as slain. 

The four season festivals may, accordingly, be 
summarized as follows : 

Autumnal equinox : (Sacsea), Magophonia, Mihraj&n. 

Winter solstice : Xurram. 

Vernal equinox ; (Zagmuk), Eukub al-Kausaj, Nauruz. 

Summer solstice : 'Eraglin, Mard-giran.i 

^ The feasts of the Sogdians and Chorasmians are 
listed by al-Biruni (221-226), the principal festivals 
— so far as either their names or their celebrations 
are known — being the following : 

New Year's day ; 28th day of the 1st month, local Sogdian 
feast of the Bukhara Magians at the village of Ramug ; Ist day of 
tlie Srd month, Chorasmian beginning of summer ; 7th day of 
the 4th month, local Sogdian feast at Baikand ; 16th day of the 
4th month, Sogdian eating of leavened bread after a fast (read 

instead of [?1); among the Chorasmians 

this day was Aighar (‘ firewood and flame ’), since in former times 
it had marked the approach of autumn ; 18th day of the 5th 
month, Sogdian Baba (or Bami) X'^ara, marked by drinking 
good, pure must; 1st day of the 6th month, Chorasmian Fagh* 
rubah, when the king went into winter quarters ; Srd and 15th 
days of the 6th month, Sogdian fairs, the latter lasting seven 
days ; 1st day of the 7th month, Sogdian Nimsarda (‘half of the 
year’) and (Ihorasmian Azda Kand X^ar, or ‘eating of bread 
prepared with fat’ (as a protection against the cold); 2nd day 
of the 7th month, Sogdian feast of eating cakes of millet-flour, 
butter, and sugar ; 13th day of the 7th month, Chorasmian Ciri- 
roj (‘day of itr’), venerated by the Chorasmians just as was 
MihraJ&n by the Persians ; 21st day of the 7th month, Choras- 
mian felm-r6j (‘ day of Ram ’) ; 6th~16th days of the 10th month, 
a Sogdian feast of which neither name nor particulars are given ; 
11th day of the 10th month, Chorasmian Nim^ab, which, if it 


may be read Nim§ab instead of )> 

‘ half -night,’ probably refers to the vernal equinox (according 
to al-BIruni, 228, 220, ‘ the beginning of their summer was the 
Ist of NUusarji’); 24th day of the 11th month, Sog^an Badh- 
ILgh&m (see above, p. 874a) ; lOth day of the 12th month, Choras- 
mian WaxS-ang;am, in honour of ‘ the angel [ Wax§] who has to 
watch over the water, and especially over the river Oxus’ ; 30th 
day of the 12th month, beginning of the Sogdian and Choras- 
mian feast for &e dead. 

Some special feasts introduced in the Muham- 
madan period (al-Birtini, 217), as well as the my- 
thical festivals recorded for the ‘ Sipaslan ’ by the 
D§histan (tr. Shea and Troyer, Pans, 1843, i, 63), 
mw be disregarded here. 

The antithesis of feasting, fasting, is absolutely 


3 The difference of 8 months between the celebration of Nauruz 
astFravartm)and Rukiib al-Kausaj(lst Ajaro), of Smonths 
17 days between the celebration of Tirag§.n (13th Tir) and Mard- 
girln (30th Spendannaf;), although the two pairs seem io mark 
the vernal equinox and the summer solstice respectively, is pi^ph- 
ably due to the fact that Nauruz and Tiragan were incorporated 
in the Zoroastrian calendar at its beginning, when they would 
coincide with the actual periods of the year which they were 
to celebrate. At a later period, when the calendar had retro- 
gressed 8 months, the popular festivals of Rukub al-Kausaj and 
Mard-giriLn, which had been observed at the vernal equinox and 
the suWer solstice without regard to the theoretical cale^ar, 
were inserted on the months and days of the calendar in question 
on which they happened to fall at the time of their incorporation. 
Hyde, 254, had already noted the possibility of such insertion of 
feasts, although his special instance, the festival of Sab sadhaq 
(on which see p. 873 f.), is incorrect. 


tehidden by Zoroastrianism. According to Sad 
Uar, Ixxxiii,, ‘it is requisite to abstain from the 
keepmg of fasts’ {ruzah-daStan), for 

‘in our religion, it is not proper that they should not eat everj 
day or anything, because it would be a sin not to do so. With 
us the keeping of fast is this, that we keep fast from committing 
^ with our eyes and tongue and ears and hands and feet. . . . 
That which, in other religions, is fasting owing to not eating is, 
in our religion, fasting owing to not committing sin.’ 

To this al-Biruni (217) adds that ‘ he who fasts 
commits a sin, and must, by way of expiation, give 
food to a number of poor people.’ The reason for 
the prohibition of fasting lies, not merely in the 
entire Zoroastrian outlook upon the universe, Wt 
in the idea that it is as wrong to torture oneself 
as any other being of the good creation (cl, further. 
Modi, Catechism of the Zoroast, Religion, Bombay, 
1911, p. 35 1). The Mandseans understand fasting 
m a very similar sense, and polemize against 
Christian fasts (Brandt, Manddische Religion, 
Leipzig, 1889, pp. 93, 1431; K. Kessler, PRE^xii. 
1731) ; so also the Yezidis (Brockelmann, ZDMG 
Iv. [1901] 3881); while, on the contrary, fasting- 
formed part of the Sogdian religion (al-Biruni, 
221 ; cf. also above, pp. 760^ 765*"). 

Literature. — F. Spiegrel, Erdn. Altertkumsku/nde, Leipzig, 
1871-78, iii. 706-708, Avesta ubersetzt, Leipzig, 1862-63, ii. pp. 
xcix-cv ; F. K. Ginzel, Handbuch der mathemat. und techn. 
ChroTiologie^ Leipzig, 1906 ff., i. 288-290; al-BIrUnl, Chronology 
of Ancient Nations, tr. Sachau, London, 1879, pp. 199-226 ; T. 
Hyde, Sist. relig. veterum Persarum, Oxford, 1700, oh. xix. ; 
Anquetil du Perron, Zend-Avesta, Paris, 1771, ii. 674-681 ; B. 
Brisson, de regio Persarum principatu, ed. Lederlin, Strass- 
burg, 1710, pp. 398-401, 63, 136, 158 ; Inostrancev, ‘ Sasanid- 
skii prazdniku vesny,’ in Sasanidskiye Yetyudy, St. Petersburg, 
1909, pp. 82-109 ; D. F. Karaka, Hist, of the Parsis, London, 
1884, i. 144-162 ; A. Rapp, ZDMG xx. [1866] 91-98 ; J. J. Modi, 
Lect. and Sermons on Zoroast. Subjects [Gujarati], Bombay, 
1907, iii. 121-145. I,OUIS H. GrAY. 

FESTIVALS AND FASTS (Jain).— There is, 
perhaps, no shorter road to the understanding of a 
religion than to study its festivals and fasts, the 
occasions on which it rejoices, and the things over 
which it mourns. This is certainly the case with 
Jainism — a religion which lays special stress on 
outward observance. 

I. Pajjusana.— Amongst all their holy seasons 
none is regarded by the Jains as more sacred than 
the closing days of their religious year, when the 
ascetics and laity of all three sects observe the 
solemn fast of Pajjusana. At this time they 
confess the year’s misdeeds, and especially those 
against ahimsd (non-killing), one of the main tenets 
of the Jain creed. Mahavira, their ^eat religious 
leader, decreed that Pajiusana should begin ‘ when 
a month and twenty nights of the rainy season had 
elapsed,’ ^ his reason apparently being that the lav 
people would by that time have prepared their 
houses to brave the elements; and business, too, 
being less brisk, they would be at liberty to attend 
to their religious duties. It is a convenient season 
for the ascetics also, who during the rains give up 
for a time their peregrinations, lest they should 
injure any of the abundant life, animal or vegetable, 
then springing into being. 

The fast nowadays includes the last four days 
of the month of Sravana as well as the first four of 
Bhadrapada, i.e. it falls usually in Au^st. The 
Jains say that formerly, instead of eight days, it 
lasted for one day only, the fifth of Bhadrapada. 
The Digambara Jains (the sky-clad or naked sect) 
usually observe seven additional days for worship 
at the close of these eight fast-days. 

The Jains observe the fast with varying strict- 
ness : some fast for the whole eight days from all 
food and water, others only every other day, eating 
specially dainty food on the alternate days, whilst 
others, again, fast for thirty days before Pajjusana 
begins and for its eight days as well, eating nothing, 
and drinking only hot water or whey. 

1 Kalpa Sutra (SEE xxii. [1884] 296). 
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During Pajjusana special services are held in the 
npdsara (monasteries) of the various sects. In 
those of the bvetambara Jains (the white-elad sect) 
a well-known monk usually reads from the Kalpa 
Sutra (one of their famous sacred books) ; and in 
those of the Sthanakavasi (the non-idolatrous sect) 
readings are given from various books which they 
consider specially sacred, such as the Antagada or 
some Life of Maliavira. Only the sddhus (ascetics) 
are given raised seats ; but, on agreeing to sit on 
the floor and to remove leather shoes, the present 
writer was once courteously admitted to the services. 
The exposition from the sacred books was of a 
colloquial character, questions being freely asked 
and answered, and the preaching sadhu generally 
intoning each paragraph before he expounded it. 
Noticeable amongst the audience were some laymen 
wearing only the loin-cloth and scarf which form 
the scanty dress of the Jain ascetic, their unshaven 
heads marking^ them off from the monks present. 
They were doing posaha^ Le, they had become 
monks for the time being, and for twenty-four 
hours they would not leave the updsardt but would 
spend their time in meditation and fasting. Posaha 
may be observed every fortnight; indeed, the 
Uttarddhyayana lays down that the faithful house- 
holder ‘should never neglect posaha fast in 
both fortnights, not even for a single night ’ ; ^ but 
there is a special obligation to observe it during 
the season of Pajjusana. Posaha was, according 
to the Sutrahftdhgay specially instituted for those 
who said that ‘we cannot, submitting to the 
tonsure, renounce the life of a householder and 
enter the monastic state, but we shall strictly 
observe the posaha on the fourteenth and the 
eighth days of each fortnight (on the new moon, 
and) full-moon days,’ ^ and who further undertook 
bo keep the five monastic vows of non-killing, 
truth-speaking, honesty, chastity, and non- 
covetousness, so far as the exigencies of lay life 
permitted. Posaha well illustrates the special 
genius the Jain religion has for making the laity 
feel themselves intimately connected with the 
monastic order, which largely accounts for its 
survival in India to-day.® 

Some Jains, however, find even during the sacred 
season of Pajjusana that the twenty -four hours’ fast 
from all food and water entailed by^omAa is too 
much for them ; for these the less exacting fast of 
dayd or samvara affords a welcome alternative. 
Those who observe this fast sit in the upctsard 
and listen and meditate for any period they like to 
choose, from ten to twenty-four hours, but they 
may take food and water at will, provided that the 
water be hot* and the food not specially prepared 
for them. 

Samvatsariy the last day of Pajjusana and the 
last day of the Jain religious year, is the most 
solemn day of all. Every adult Jain must fast 
throughout the day, abstaining even from water ; 
the updsard are more than filled, and gatherings 
of devout Jains are also arranged in secular build- 
ings, such as the verandahs of schools or the dining- 
h^ls of various castes. On the afternoon of this 


with jewels and arrayed in their brightest clothes, are seated in 
silence on the floor, with the exception of one woman who may 
have paid for the privilegre of reciting the prescribed mantrM 
anything from one ropee upwards. In front of her on a wooden 
stool is a little tripod from which hangs a rosary of one hundred 
and eight beads, the number of the qualities of the Pa%cha- 
paramr-sti (the Five Great Ones). On the opposite side of the 
courtyard adjoining the temple is the men’s ttpumrAy where 
the laymen are seated, clothed only in their loin-cloths, listen- 
ing to'one of their number reciting mantras. In the Sth&na- 
kavasi women’s updsard there was no tripod, but first one 
woman and then another got up from wherever she might be 
sitting on the floor and recited mantras— a privilege which in 
this community went by seniority. The Sthanakavjisi men, 
having been crowded out of their updsar&j were on the verandah 
of the town school when the present writer saw the ceremony. 
One of their number was preaching, not merely, as in the other 
gatherings, reciting mantras : he was giving an instruction on 
the twelve vows of a layman, which corresponded very much to 
an instruction that might be given on the ethical aspect of the 
Ten Commandments. In preaching, for instance, on the vow 
against dishonesty, he showed how this vow would be broken 
by a shopkeeper over-praising his goods. AC the close of the 
instruction on each vow, the whole audience rose, and in a set 
form of Magadhi words confessed their breach of it and asked 
forgiveness. Although the meetings went on till eight or nine 
o’clock, no light was permitted. At the close all asked each 
other’s forgiveness for any slights or injuries committed during 
the year in the following words : ‘ Twelve months, twenty-four 
half months, forty-eight and four weeks— if during this time 
I may have said or done anything annoying to you, pardon me ! ’ 

No private quarrel may be carried beyond 
Saihvatsari, and letters must be written to friends 
at a distance asking their forgiveness also. The 
postal authorities can testify how faithfully this is 
carried out, for the rnail of the Jain community 
increases extraordinarily at this season of the year. 

Kalpa Sutra procession,-fin many towns, on the 
third day of Pajjusana, the Svetambara community 
organize a procession in honour of the Kalpa Biitray 
a Scripture which they hold in peculiar I'everence. 
Some >vealthy J'ain, who has outbidden the others 
when the privilege was up for auction, takes the 
temple copy of that Sutra (which is preferably 
written, not printed, and should be illustrated) to 
his house in the evening. It is placed on a little 
table and covered with a rich cloth, and all night 
long the inmates of the house and their friends 
continue what an English-speaking^ Jain called 
‘ Harmony-Barmony,’ singing songs in its honour 
and playing on as many instruments^ as they can 
get. Next morning the procession is formed to 
return the hook to the temple in state. The details 
would, of course, vary in different places, but when 
the writer saw it, it was arranged as follows : 

The procession was headed by a drummer on horseback, lent 
for the occasion by the Eaja, followed by other drummers on 
foot, who preceded the indradhvajay a painted wooden trolley 
surmounted by a gaudy wooden elephant bearing on its back tier 
upon tier of red and blue flags ornamented with gold biwade. 
A pujari (oSiciant), who is generally of the Brihman ca^, 
followed, bearing a silver mace, and four boys walked behind 
him carrying smaller silver sticks, their parents having l»id 
heavily for this privilege and the spiritual advantages accruing 
from it. A portion of the crowd wedged themselves in at this 
point before the main figure of the procession, the carrier of 
the Sutra, appeared. The proud distinction of being 

the carrier is accorded to some child connected with the house 
in which the Eatpa Sutra has been kept. The child, in this 
case a little girl of seven or eight, armyed in her gayest silken 
gmrment, was seated on a horse ; in her hands she held the 
Kalpa Sutra wrapped in silk, and on the book lay a coco- 


nut marked in red with the auspicious St&stika sign 


day no ascetics are present at the lay gatherings, 
but they may be seen in the smaller rooms attached 
to the upasardy making their own confessions 
privately ; one notices that the hair has been newly 
plucked from their heads, for this austerity (peculiar 
to Jain ascetics) has to be performed before 
Pajjusana ends. 

It Is most interesting to visit the various up&saras on this day. 
Those of the Svetambara sect adjoin their temples, the men 
and women being in different builaings. The women, bedecked 


1 Uttarddhyayana (SEE xlv. [1895] 23). 

2 SutraJcrt&'hgay 17 {SBB xlv, 428). 

3 Of. Hoernle, AnnuxU Address As. Soc. Bmgaly 1898, p. 45. 

4 On boiled water, see M. Stevenson, Notes on Modem 
JainisrAy p. 27. 


She was followed by more of the crowd playing on musical 
instruments, and by boys who had paid for the honour of carry- 
ing the drati lamps which they held in their hands. The last 
places in the procession were given to groups of women tinging 
songs in honour of the Kalpa Szifra. 

Mahdvira^s birthday . — ^The birthday of Mah&vira, 
the founder of Jainism, has been conventionally 
fixed for the fourth day of Pajjusana (ie. the first 
of Bhadrapada), though the SvetSmbaras believe 
Mahavira to have beenbom on the bright thirteenth 
of Chaitra. The Sthanakavasi Jains would like to 
keep this festival, but their gurus discourage them, 
feanng that it might lead to idolatry. It is 
observed with great pomp and rejoicing by the other 
Jains, and the temples aedicated to Maliavira are 
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decorated with flags. The ^vetamharas arrange a 
cradle procession in honour of the day. This 
procession very much resembles that of the Kalpa 
Sutra. The drums, the boys with silver staves 
and arati lamps, the singing crowds, and the small 
elephant- trolley are again in evidence ; but, instead 
of the book, the child on horseback carries in the 
centre of the procession a little wooden cradle 
covered with gold brocade. 

The conventional birthdays of several other 
Tlrthanhara are celebrated on various days, when 
the temples specially dedicated to them are 
decorated with flags, and the imprints of hands 
dipped in a red mixture are mad e on the walls. (The 
hand, the Jains say, is the special symbol of favour, 
since it is always used when blessing. ) Not only 
the birthdays but also the^ days when the various 
Tirthahkara attained Jcaivalya and moksa are 
celebrated, the pomp, of course, being all the 
greater at the actual place where the event is 
supposed to have happened. 

2 . Diwali. — Next to Pajjusana the greatest of 
all the Jain sacred seasons is Diwali. If the former 
ow^es its importance to the emphasis which Jains 
lay on the sin of killing, Diwali derives its position 
from the importance of wealth to a mercantile 
community. The Jains assign a special reason for 
their participation in what is really a Hindu 
festival in honour of Laksmi, the goddess of wealth. 
They say it originated when Mahavira passed to 
mok^ay and the eighteen confederate kings and 
others who were present at his passing instituted 
an illumination, saying : * Since tlie light of mtelli- 
gence is gone, let us make an illumination of 
material matter.’^ The festival continues for four 
days— the last days of Alvina which close the 
Hindu year and the first of Karttika— falling usu- 
ally within the months of October or November. 
Amongst the ^vetambara Jains, the first day 
(Dhanaterasa) of the festival is devoted to polish- 
ing' jewellery and ornaments in honour of Laksmi ; 
on the second day (Kalichaudasa) the women try 
to propitiate evil spirits by giving them some of 
the sweetmeats they prepare and cook on this day. 
These they place in a circle at cross-roads (j.-y.), 
in order to protect their children from evil influences 
during the year. The third (Amasa) is the great 
day of the feast. It was on this day that Mahavira 
went to moksa, and Gautama Indrabhtiti attained 
to kaivalya.' This is the day on which Jams 
w'orship their account-books and decorate^ x 
illuminate their houses. In the morning, Jains of 
all three sects go to their monasteries and convents 
and do reverence to the chief nionk or nun present^ 
who preaches to them on the life of Mahavira and 
sings appropriate songs. The more devout lay- 
people stay and do posaha, but the generality go 
home and make up their accoimts for the 
In the evening they summon a Brahman to direct 
the Saradd vujd, or worship of the account- pooKS, 
for Brahmans are still the domestic chaplains of 
the Jains. The Jain having arranged his account- 
book on a stool, the Brahman enters and pamts a 
cMndalo (auspicious mark) on the Jain s foreheM, 
his pen, and one page of the account-book. He 
then writes the word (i.e. Lak§mi) on the 
account-book, either five, seven, ;or nine times, m 
such a way as to form a 1 ^® 

oldest possible) is now placed on the 
rupee for the time being is considered to be Lak|mi 
herself, and the placing of it is 
All the year the owner will carefully guard this 
narticular coin, as it is considered luek-brmging, 
^nfwm lseT again next Diwali, so that in some 
Jain families the coin us^ is of great ranty and 
antiquitY. Besides the coin, the leaf of a creeper 
is also placed on the account-book, and the Jam 
1 Kalpa Sutra, (SB£ xxii. 266). 


waves a little lamp filled with burning camphor 
before the book, on which he has placed rice, 
betel-nut, turmeric, and various kinds of fruit! 
The ceremony ends by sprinkling the book witli 
red powder, after which the Brahman and the Jain 
feast on sweetmeats. The account-book is left 
open for several hours, and before closing it they 
say: Laksa Idhha, Laksa Idbha, i.e. ‘a hundred 
thousand profits ! ’ 

The various Jain conferences are trying to introduce a neix* 
Sdrada pujd of their own in which the Brahman will play a less 
important part, and the Jain himself do the eightfold puja to 
the rupee ; but most Jains are content with the old rite. Some 
of the stricter Sthanakavasis refuse to have anything to do with 
-^ither the old or the new rite, regarding both as idolatrous. The 
)vetambaras light up their temples at Diw.ali with little earthen- 
ware saucers containing^ lighted wicks floating in coco-nut oil ; 
hut so many insects perish in these unprotected lights that the 
conferences now object to the custom. 

The fourth and last day of Diwali, New Year’s 
Day, is the first day of the month Karttika and of 
the commercial year ; and Jains then go and greet 
all their friends, much as we might on our New 
Year’s Day, and send cards to those who are 
absent. 

3 . Saint-wheel worship.— In every ^vetambara 
temple there is^ a saint- wheel, or siddha chakra — 
a little eight-sided plate made of either brass or 
silver with five tiny figures. These figures represent 
‘ The Five Great Ones ’ {Pa7%chaparamesti), whom 
the Jains daily salute as they tell their beads. 
First comes the sadhu, or ascetic, to whom alone 
the path to heaven is open without re-hirth ; then 
the upadhyaya, or preceptor, representing the 
next stage in the ascetic’s onward course, from 
which he may rise to be an dchdrya, or head of a 
body of ascetics i and, lastly, the siddha, or being 
without caste, birth, death, joy, sorrow, or love, 
whose personality is completely nullified, and who 
has thus attained the goal of Jain asceticism. In 
the centre of the plate is a tiny figure of Arihanta 
(the venerable one) which represents the Tirthah- 
kara, the chief objects of Jain reverence. Between 
the figures are written the names of the three 
jewels of the Jain faith ; Jhdna, Right Knowledge ; 
Darkana, Bight Faith ; and Chdritrya, Eight 
Conduct ; and also the word tapa, ‘ austerity,’ on 
which the Jains lay such overwhelming emphasis 
in their system. This plate, which thus bears 
on its surface a complete summary of Jainism, 
is regarded as of such importance that no Svetam- 
bara temple is ever without it. Twice in the year, 
once in Asvina (September or October) and once 
in Chaitra (April or May), it is worshipped for eight 
days by oftering the eightfold pujd ^ to it. Once 
during each of these eight days the saint- wheel is 
taken outside the town to some spot, probably near 
a tank or lake, where, before doing the eightfold 
pujd, they bathe it with water, and this is called 
Jalajdtrd, * water pilgrimage.’ This little pilgrim- 
age IS accompanied with much rejoicing, and the 
pilgrims usually celebrate their return home by 
a feast. 

4. Full-moon fasts. — The phases of the moon 
are watched with the keenest interest by the Jains 
(as they are, indeed, by all the inhabitants of an 
agricultural country like India) ; and four of the 
full-moon days, oipunema, are observed as special 
fasts. On two of these, Karttika Punema (October 
or November) and Chaitri Punema (April or May), 
they go, if possible, on pilgrimage. The favourite 
places of Jain pilgrimage are the hills of Satrunjaya 
(in the State of Palitana), Sametasikhara (Bengal), 
Gimar (Junagadh), and Mount Abn (Eajputana) ; 
but at these full-moon fasts the place they are 
ipost eager to visit is Satrunjaya. It was on 
Satrunjaya, they say, that at Karttika Punema 
the two sons of ' Krsna— Dravida and Yallibilla — 
1 For tBe eightfold pujd, see M. Stevenson, Notes on Modem 
1 Jainism, p. 103 ff. 
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obtained mohsa along with about a hundred 
million monks, and at Chaitri Punema that 
Pundarika Ganadhara, the chief disciple of Rsabha- 
deva, obtained mokm with fifty million gionks.^ If 
it proves impossible to visit not merely Satninjaya 
but any of the other places, Jains still manage to 
acquire some special pilgrimage merit by taking 
a map or photograph of Satrufijaya into the fields 
outside their town in the direction of that mountain 
and worshipping it there. 

On the two other full-moon fasts, Phalguna 
Punema (in Februa^ or March) and Asadhi Punema 
(in June or July), Jains of either the .jivetambara 
or the Oigambara sect fast, decorate their temples 
with lamps, and are specially diligent in attendance 
at the temple-worship, whilst Sthanakayasi Jains 
go to their updsard to hear sermons. Asadhi is 
specially important to the ascetics, for in whatever 
town monks or nuns may be for that fast, there 
they must remain till the monsoon is over and 
Karttika Punema comes round. 

5. Tnanapanchami. — ovetambara and Sthanaka- 
vasi Jains observe the 5th day of the bright half of 
Karttika, which they call Jndnapamhamii since 
special knowledge is gained by those who worship 
tneir sacred books on this day. The institution 
of this fast has been of incalculable use in pre- 
serving Jain literature, for not only are the books 
worshipped and sandal-wood sprinkled over them, 
but all the volumes in Jain treasure-houses^ are 
supposed to be dusted, freed from insects, and 
rearranged on this day. 

6. Maunagyarasa.~-Once a year the very strict 
ascetics commemorate by a solemn fast the five 
stages through which a mortal must pass before 
he can become a siddha. Sthanakavasi laymen do 
not generally keep this day, though some of the 
Svetambara laity do. During tne whole day 
absolute silence is observed, together with absten- 
tion from both food and water. The Jain, as he 
tells his beads, meditates on each of the five stages 
{sddhUi or ascetic ; upadhydya, or preceptor ; acM- 
rya^ or ruler of monks ; tlrtmhkaray or ford-finder ; 
siddha, or perfected one) which lie before Mm. 
This fast, as its name shows, must he kept on 
the eleventh day of a month. If possible, it should 
be observed on the eleventh day of the bright half 
of Marga^irsa (November and toecember) ; but, if 
that particular date is inconvenient, the eleventh 
of any other mpnth may be substituted. On the 
day following, Svetambaras celebrate the breaking 
of this eleventh-day fast in a curious way. They 
choose eleven kinds of things connected with the 
pursuit of knowledge, and put eleven of each kind, 
such as eleven pens, eleven books, eleven pieces of 
paper, eleven inkpots, etc., in front of them, and 
worship these 121 articles. 

7. OH or Ambela, — Eight days before Chaitri 
Punema great fairs are held at the chief places of 
pilgrimage, which are attended by Jains from ail 
over India. At this time men and women take 
special vows as to what they will eat, promising, 
for instance, to eat only one kind of grain through- 
out^the day and to drink only boiled water. Oli 
or Ambela is the fast par excellence of women, for 
at this season a royal princess, Mayana Sundari, 
by worshipping the saint-wheel, won kealth and 
restoration to his kingdom for her husband, Sripala, 
who had been a leper. Ever since the days ojf this 
princess, women who want a happy married life 
have been specially diligent in observing this fast, 
giving up for the time any food they particularly 
like, such as melted butter or molasses, and eating 
only one sort of dish. 

8 . Days of abstinence. — In addition to special 
days like the above, many careful Jains observe as 

1 i,e, of books and MSS. The most farows of these treasure- 
houses are at Patan, Cambay, and 


fasts, with more or less strictness, twelve days in 
every month. These days are the tivo second, the 
two fifth, the two eighth, the two eleventh, the 
two fourteenth, and the bright and dark fifteenth 
of each month. (In India a month consists of two 
sets of fifteen days, the bright fifteen and the dark 
fifteen of the moon.) Less devout Jains observe 
only five days of abstinence (the two eighth, the 
two fourteenth, and the fifteenth of the bright 
half of the month), whilst others keep only two — 
Svetambaras observing the eighth (Athama) and 
the fifteenth (Punema), and Digam baras the eighth 
and the fourteenth days of the month. 

9. The bathingf of Gomate^vara. — Three or four 
times during every centii^y the Digambam Jains 
hold a great festival at Sravana Belgola (Hassan 
District, Mysore State) to lave the gigantic statue 
of Gomatesvara. This statue, which is one of the 
wonders of India, was cut some 900 years ago from 
a solid block of stone sixty feet high. 

The last festival ^ was held in March 1910, when Jain devotees 
gave ^atis the materials and the labour to erect the immense 
scaffold which encircled the image on its three sides. On the 
day of the bathing Indrabhuti was closed to all but Jains, but 
it was possible to see from a distance the llgures on the plat- 
form over the head of the image. The actual laving took place 
in the afternoon, and the gradual darkening of the image, as 
the mingled stream of curds, milk, melted butter, etc., howed 
over it, was noticeable even from afar. The privilege of laving 
the figure had been previously put up to auction, Jains bidding 
; what price they would pay for every separate cupful of mixture 
they poured over it. During the festival the question was 
I raised of erecting a glass shelter over the sixty-foot figure, but 
: it was decided that to build this would be to appear wiser than 
their ancestors, and, furthermore, the laving of the image was 
considered to have proved a valuable means of protecting it 
from the elements. It was suggested that the festival should 
be held more frequently, and the image bathed every three or 
every seven years. 

10. The consecration of an idol. — Perha| m 
amongst festivals should be included A iljancdaldkd, 
the consecration of a new idol, for it is celebrated 

I with the greatest pomp and magnificence. Mantras 
I are recited, and in the case of Svetambara Jains 
the metal eyes are inserted in the head of the idol,® 
which is then anointed with saffron; until this 
takes place, the idol is not regarded as sacred. 
The ceremony is rare nowadays, owing to the 
enormous expense it entails on the donor of the 
idol, who has to pay for great processions and 
feasts in addition to the cost of the image. 

11. Hindu festivals and fasts observed by Jains.® 
— In addition to their own fasts and festivals, Jain 
laymen observe most of the great festivals of the 
Hmdus : for example, Holi, the shameless festival 
of spring (which, however, is not observed by Jain 
ascetics or by laymen who have taken the twelve 
vows); ^Italdsatama, the festival of the goddess 
of smallpox, when most of the Jain women and 
children (despite the efforts of their reliMous leaders 
and the conferences) go to her temjSe and offer 
drawing of eyes to the goddess and money to the 
temple Brahmans to obtain immunity from small- 
pox for the year. On this day, as the women re- 
fuse to cook on the ordinary hearths (believing the 
goddess of smallpox to be sleeping there for the 
day), the household has usually to eat stale food, 
or to cook on some other hearth. Jains also ob- 
serve VirapasalL which falls on some Sunday in 
the month of orS-vana (August), whan brothers 
give presents to their sisters, and sisters bless their 
brothers ; and the^ corresponding fea&t of Bhdi 
bija, when sisters invite their brothers to their 
houses. DaSerd, the great K^atriya festival, is 
kept by Jains only to the extent of eating specially 
damty food on that day. Another Hindu festival 
the Jains observe is Makarasahhrdnti, which falls 

1 See H. Spencer, art. in Ewrmgt Field, 1910 ; for a picture 
of this famous statue, see Moor, Hindu Pantheon, London, 
1810, plate 78. 

a Digambara images are always represented with closed eyea 

* Of. Festivals anb Fasts (Hindus 
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m January. On this day they fulfil one of their 
Four Fundamental Duties^ — that of charity by 

Many Jain women, even of the non-idolatrous 
sect, observe the Hindu fast of Bolachotha, by 
abstaining from food till evening, when they wor- 
ship the goddess Gauri, wife of Siva, and then 
cows and calves, which they mark with red on 
their foreheads. Jam mrls very frequently keep 
the Hindu fast of Moldkatcc, abstaining for a whole 
da.y from all food containing salt, in order to ob- 
tain a kind husband. Many of the Jains so far 
observe the Sraddha, or death-ceremonies of the 
Hindus, as to eat specially good food on that day. 
(The ceremony of throwing food to the crows at 
this time has, however, in most cases been discon- 
tinued by the Jains.) 

In fine, so many festivals do the Jains observe, 
and such rich food do they eat in celebration of 
them, that a proverb has sprung up— ‘To turn 
Sravaka for oiro ^ — which accuses folk of turning 
Jain for the sake of a favourite festal dainty. 

Litbrature.— T he information contained in the above article 
has been derived directly from Jain informants. The reader 
may wnsnlt also EG ix. (1901) pt. i. pp. 113-116, and the 
present writer s Motes on Modem Jainism^ London, 1910. 

Margaret Stevenson. 

FESTIVALS AND FASTS (Jewish). — 
I. Modifications of the ancient feasts.— Although 
the post-Biblical period of Judaism witnessed the 
institution of several semi-festivals and other 
memorial days, it was marked by the rise of no 
new festivals invested with the solemnities of the 
ancient feasts. As an offset to this, however, the 
feasts prescribed in the OT underwent manifold 
changes, and the character of not a few was funda- 
mentally modified. More particularly after the 
destruction of the Second Temple, and the conse- 
quent cessation of sacrificial worship, the Jews 
sought to find a substitute for the latter, partly in 
the development and institution of an ordered 
liturgy — the germs of which, it is true, go back to 
the time when the Temple was still standing— and 
partly in the establishment of new observances for 
family devotion, as, e.p^., the Kidd4$h (lit. ‘ hallow- 
ing’), i.e. the ceremony of hailing the dawning 
S^hath or feast-day % speaking a benediction 
over a cup of wine, the Seder (see below) designed 
for the evening of the Passover, and the like. 
Other modifications were brought about by the 
altered conditions of life ; thus, e.g.^ the pilgrim 
festivals almost entirely lost their agricultural 
character, and became purely historical celebra- 
tions. 

One particular modification which affected all 
the Biblical festivals except the Day of Atone- 
ment was the introduction of a second feast-day 
for the Diaspora, i.«. for countries outside Pales- 
tine. Among the Jews in the time of the Second 
Temple, and for centuries afterwards, the beginning 
of the month was determined, not by calculation, 
but by observation of the new moon, as it was 
decreed by the supreme spiritual authorities that 
the month should begin with the first sight thereof 
(see art. Calendar [Jewish], vol. iii. p. 117 ff.). j 
At first the authorities caused the event to he 
announced to the various communities by beacon- 
fires on the hills (cf. Wensinck, in Becker’s Islam^ 
i. [1910] 101), and afterwards by express messengers 
(Mislma, Bosh Ilashskdnd, i. 3-4, ii. 2-4), telling 
them at the same time whether the foregoing 
month was ‘ defective,’ i.e. one of 29 days, so that 
the new month began on the thirtieth, or * full,’ 
f.e. one of 30 days, the new month thus com- 
mencing on the thirty-first. But, as the Diaspora 
became more widely spread, it was found impos- 
sible for messengers to reach the communities in 
1 These ore : eharity, virtue, austerity, devotion. 


due time, and accordingly, in order to avoid all 
possibility of error, these outlying communities 
observed not only the computed feast-day, but also 
the day following, which, if the closing month had 
been a ‘ full ’ one of 30 days, would, of course, be 
the proper date. Thus, e.g., the Diaspora kept 
the Feast of the Passover from the 15th to the 
22nd (instead of to the 21st) of Nisan, and held a 
solemn celebration on the 15th and 16th and on 
the 21st and 22nd (instead of the 15th and the 21st 
only), etc. An exception was made in the case of 
the Day of Atonement alone, as being a fast, for it 
was considered dangerous to fast for two days in 
succession (Jerus. Jffallay i. fol. die, 1. 14 ; Bab. 
Bosh Hctshshdnd, 2ia). The New Year festival, 
again, ■which fell on the 1st of Tishri — on the first 
day of a month — ■was often celebrated on two 
days, even in Palestine, on the ground that it was 
never possible to determine whether the previous 
month, Elul, would be ‘ defective’ or ‘ full.’ Once 
the fixed calendar was introduced, all uncertainty 
in the matter was at an end ; nevertheless, a 
second New Year’s day was observed in Palestine 
as elsewhere from the 12th cent. A.D. (cf. ‘Re- 
sponses of the Geonim,’ ed. Lyck, 1864, no. 1 ; 
Zerafiia Gerundi’s Ma^or on tr. Besa, at the begin- 
ning). In the Diaspora likewise, the observation of 
the second day was rendered unnecessary by the 
introduction of the fixed calendar, but it was 
allowed to continue for tradition’s sake (cf. Bab. 
Besa, 46). The first to reject it were the Karaites, 
who reinstated the observation of the moon, and 
many modern Jewish communities follow their 
example. 

The several festivals were modified as follows : 

(1) Pesah (The Passover). — Of the three charac- 
teristic symbols of this feast—the sacrificial lamb, 
the unleavened bread, and the bitter herbs— the 
first was discarded, while the others survived in 
family devotion under the name Seder, In Pales- 
tine the Seder is observed on the first, and in the 
Diaspora on the first and the second, evening of 
the festival, and the ritual for its observance is 
contained in a hook called Eaggddd (‘story,’ 
‘narrative’). A faint vestige of the originally 
agricultural character of this festival appears in 
the prayer for dew [tal), which is recited on the 
first day (see below). 

(2) Shbu*6th (The Feast of Weeks).— According 
to Scripture, this feast was to he celebrated seven 
full weeks after the Passover. The seven weeks 
were reckoned from the /rinoD, mimohorath 
hash-shabbath (Lv 23^®), and the interpretation of 
these words was a subject of controversy between 
the Pharisees and the Boethusjeans. The Phari- 
sees, as also the LXX, Philo, and Josephus, under- 
stood them as meaning * on the next day after the 
feast,’ and counted from the 16th of Nisan ; so that 
the Feast of Weeks fell (when Nisan and lyyar were 
both ‘ full’) on_the 6th of Sivan, or (when Nisan 
was ‘full ’ and lyyar ‘ defective,’ or conversely) on 
the 6th, or again (if both were ‘ defective ’) on the 
7th (Jer. Bosh Hashshdnd, i. fol. 576, 1. 18 from 
foot). Hence, after the introduction of the fixed 
calendar, _according to which Nisan was always 
full and lyyar always defective, the festival fell 
on the 6th, or (in the Diaspora) on the 6th and 7th, 
of Sivan. The Boethusaeans, on the other hand, 
interpreting the Biblical phrase as ‘on the next 
day after the Sabbath,’ began the commemoration 
with the first Sunday of the Passover festival, and 
celebrated the Feast of Weeks always on a Sunday. 
The Boethusseans were followed in this by all the 
schismatic communities, down to the Samaritans 
and Karaites of the present day (cf. Poznafiski, 
in Kaufmann-GedeTiJcbuch, Breslau, 1900, p, 173, 
note 4). But there were others who took the 
words to mean ‘on the next day after the last 
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feast-day ’ (so, the Syriac Pesintta), and there- 
fore counted from the 22nd of Nisan, celebrating 
the Feast of Weeks on the 12th of Sivan (as, 6*g,, 
the Abyssinian Falashas), or— where the reckoning 
was by months of four weeks or twenty-eight days 
—on the 15th (so, e.y., the apocryphal Booh of 
Jubilees; cf. Epstein, Eldad ka-Dani, Vienna, 
1891, p. 154 ff.). The Feast of Weeks likewise lost 
its agricultural character, and became the festival 
of the Sinaitic legislation, which was delivered in 
the third month, i.e. Sivan (Ex 19; cl Bab. 
Shabbathf 865). The festival bears this character 
also among the Samaritans (cf- Cowley, The 
Samaritan Liturgy, Oxford, 1909, i. 385 n.) and 
the Karaites. 

(3) Rbsh HashsMnd (New Year Festival). — In 
the Pentateuch (Nu 29^ ; cl Lv 23^) this feast, 
which falls on the 1st of Tishri, is referred to as 
Y6m T^ru'a (‘daj; of blowing the trumpet’)* but 
not as the beginning of the year (the year began 
with Nisan [Ex 12^]), though the Feast of Taber- 
nacles, which was likewise celebrated in Tishri, is 
spoken of as taking place ^ at the turn of the year ’ 
(Ex 24®®). Ezekiel (40^) speaks of the 10th of the 
month— probably Tishri is meant (cl Lv 25®)— as 
the beginning oi the year. Ezra read the Book of 
the Law before the assembled people on the 1st of 
Tishri, and calls the day * holy to the Lord’ (Neh 

but not New Yearns day. The latter designa- 
tion was first given to the festival in the Talmud 
[Bosh Eashshand, i. 1), where it ranks also as a 
day of Divine judgment. We may perhaps dis- 
cern here traces of Bab. influence (ci. Zimmem- 
Winckler, KAT*, p. 515). The days from the 1st 
to the 10th of Tishri came simply to he days 
of penitence and heart-searching {"Asereth Yeme 
T^shuha ; cf. Bosh Eashshand, 18a). 

(4) Y6m Kippur (The Day of Atonement). — Here, 
too, a substitute for the abandoned sacrifice was 
found in a solemn festival in the synagogues, and 
this day is regarded as the most imporl^t of the 
tfewish feasts. 

(5) Suhhoth (The Feast of Tabernacles). — ^This 
festival likewise entirely lost its originally agricul- ! 
tural character as a vintage feast. According to a 
Talmudic ordinance {Ta'anith, i. 1), God is to be 
praised as the sender of rain, in a j^ayer bemnning 
on the 8th day of the Feast of Tabernacles and 
ending with the 1st day of the Passover. In keep- 
ing therewith, a special prayer for rain {geshem) 
was oflered on the former day — as also one for dew 
{^al ; see above) on the latter — and various hymns 
were composed for the geshem from the 7th or 8th 
centuries. The 9th and last day of the Feast of 
Tabernacles — in the Diaspora only, of course— was 
called Simliat Torah, ‘delight m the Law,’ be- 
cause, according to a very ancient custom, the 
reading of the Pentateuch in public worship was 
completed, and a fresh beginning made, on that 
day ; this designation, however, is first met with 
in the 11th or 12th cent. (cf. Zunz, Bitus, Berlin, 
1859, p. 86). The 21st of Tishri, the last of the 
semi-festival days, is styled Eo$ha*na Babbd, ‘ the 
great Hosanna,* or H^om 'Ardha, ‘the day of 
willows’ {Sukha, 45a). At this festival it was 
customary to set up willows about the altar, and 
march round it once ; hut on the 21st of Tishri the 
altar was compassed about seven times, and in 
commemoration thereof it is still the practice to 
hold a sheaf of willows during the prayer on that 
day. In the Middle Ages, mysticism gained a 
powerful hold upon the day, and converted it into 
a statutory judging day supplementary to the 
preceding New Year’s day and the Day of Atone- 
ment (cf. Berliner, Bandbemerktmgen zum hebr, 
Gebethuche, ii [1912] 25 ff.). 

a. Minor festivals of later origin. — Of semi- 
festivals, besides the Biblical Feast of Purim and 


the Feast of the Maccabees {Ectuukka ) — not found 
in the Bible— both of which have been referred to 
in the ‘ Hebrew ’ section, the following, together 
with other memorial days, some of which have 
been given up and some fallen into decay, may be 
noted : 

(1) If, owing to Levitical uncleanness, or from 
any other cause, a man was unable to present his 
Paschal offering on the 14th of Nisan, he could, 
provided he observed certain regulations, make 
good his omission on the 14th of lyyar (cf, Nn 
Qio-i 2 j^ Traces of this practice still survive, and the 
day is known as Fesah Shsni (‘Second Passover ’), 

(2) The 15th of Ah was the day on which wood 
was supplied for the altar of burnt-offering, and 
was, as such, a day of rejoicing (references in 
Schurer, GJV ii.'* 316). The recollection of this 
fact was subsequently lost, and the Talmud (Jer. 
Ta*anith, 69c ; Bab. 305) seeks in various -ways to 
explain the significance attached to the day. 

(3) Nicanor’s Day 'was the 13th of Adar, and 
commemorated the victory of Judas Maccabaeus 
over the Syrian general Nicanor at Adasa in 
161 B.C. (1 Mac 2 Mac 15^"^ ; Jos. Ant. xii. 
X. 5). P. Haupt (‘Purim,’ Beitr, zur Assyr. vL 2, 

3ff.) seeks to derive the Feast of Purim from 
icanor’s Day, but, as it would seem, without any 
good reason. Nowadays, as 'we shall see presently, 
the 13th of Adar is observed as a fast. 

(4) and (5) The Alexandrian Jews celebrated 
several other festivals of a special character. One 
of these was designed to commemorate tlm trans- 
lation of the Torah into Greek (Philo, Vita Mask, 
ii. 7) ; another was a memorial of their marvellous 

: deliverance at the time when Ptolemy iv. (1 Mac 
1 6®®) or Ptolemy vil. (Josephus, c. Apion. ii. 2) 
i attempted to destroy them by means of elephants. 
The nates of these festivals, however, are quite 
unknown. 

(6) A little work bearing the title MegUlath 
Taanith (‘Roll of Fasts’), and redacted in Ara- 
maic in the 1st or 2nd cent. A.D., contains a list 
of days on which, as commemorative of some 
joyful event, it was not permissible to fast (Lit. in 
Sehurer, i. 167, and JE, s.v,). Of such days there 
are no fewer than sixty-two, including, besides the 
Eanukka, those mentioned in 1-3 above. 

(7) The 16th of Shebat is spoken of in the Mishna 
{Bosh Eashshand, i. 1) as the New Year for trees ; 
that is to say, the Biblical ordinances relating to 
trees and their fruits (as, e.g., in Lv 19®®"®®) come 
into operation for the year on that day. This 
date still retains its associations, and is regarded 
as a day of rejoicing. 

(8) The forty-nine days between the Passover 
and the Feast of Weeks are called the'Omer days, 
because the beginning of their enumeration was 
signalized by presenting a sbeaf {*owsr) of barley 
as an offering. These days were also accounted a 
time of mourning, as it was said that 12, (KK) pupils 

625) ; and peSiaps we have^ere a reminiscence of 
Bar Cochba’s revolt under Hadrian, in which Akiba 
took a very active part. Further, it is regarded 
as improper to marry during this season ; but the 
earliest mention of this restriction is found in post- 
Talmudxc sources (cf. the list of relevant passages 
in Geiger’s Jiid. Ztsehr, vii. [1869] 83), and many 
scholars find in it simply an echo of the Roman 
practice of having no marriages in May, as the 
spirits of the dead were propitiated by special 
ceremonies, and the so-called Lemuria celebrated, 
in that month. An exception was made of the 
thirty-third ' Omer day (Lag he-dimr ; lag = = 33), 
which coincides with the 18th of lyyar, and is re- 
garded as a semi-festival. The reason for exclnd* 
ing this particular day is far from clear. A 
felicitous conjecture has been made by Derenbourg 
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{ME*T xxix. [1894] 149), viz. that the actual period 
of mourning lasted only thirty -four days (the 
twenty -nine of lyyar and the first five of Sivan), 
and that these were divided into two equal portions 
with a festive day inserted between them. The 
18th of lyyar would thus be a kind of Mi-Car$me, 

3- Fasts.— Of fasts falling on stated dates, the 
Pentateuch prescribes only one, viz. the Day of 
Atonement on the 10th of Tishri (Lv 16^- 23^- 2 ®). 
Then we read in Zee 8^^ that the fasts of the 4th 
month (Tammuz), the 5th (Ab), the 7th (Tishri), 
and the 10th (Tebeth), which, as appears from 1 
Zee 7®, were observed during the Exile in Babylon, 
were henceforth to be days of rejoicing. Accord- | 
ing to the explanation given in the Talmud {Rosh 
Hashshdndy 18&), and accepted by the majority of j 
modem commentators (as, e.g.y among the most ; 
recent, Marti and Hoonacker, ad loc,)y these were j 
four fast-days which had been appointed as memo- I 
rials of calamitous occurrences connected with the 
overthrow of the Jewish State and the destruction 
of the Second Temple by the Babylonians, thus ; 
(1) the fast of the 4th month, to commemorate the 
taking of Jerusalem on the 9th of Tammuz (Jer 39^ 
52®} ; (2) that of the 5th month, in memory of the 
destruction of the Temple, which took place, ac- 
cording to one account (2 K 25®), on the 7th of Ab, 
and, according to another (Jer 52^^), on the 10th j 
(S) that of the 7th month, in memory of the slaying 
of Gedaliah — here, however, the sources (2 K 25^ 
Jer 41^) mention the month only, not the day ; and 
(4) that of the 10th month, to commemorate the 
investment of Jerusalem, which began on the 10th 
of Tebeth (2 K 25h Jer 52*, Ezk 24^. 

As might be expected, these fasts were discon- 
tinued in the time of the Second Temple, but they 
were resumed after its destruction, though with 
several changes of date. The fast of the 4th month 
was transferred to the 17th of Tammuz, the day 
on which, in A.D, 70, the daily morning and even- 
ing sacrifice had to be abandoned (Jos. BJ vi. ii. 
1), and to which various other national disasters 
were assigned (Mishna, Ta^anith, iv. 6). The fast 
of the 5th month was appointed for the 9th of Ab, 
and began, in fact, on the evening before, i.e. the 
8tb of Ab. This was the day (8th Loos) on which 
the gates of the Temple were set fire to by command 
of Titus, though the Temple itself was not burned 
down till the 10th of the month (see Schiirer, i. 
631, where the statement of Johanan in TeCanithy 
29a, might have been added to the references); per- 
haps the 9th was decided upon because Betar, the 
residence of Bar Cochba, was also taken hy storm 
on that day. The fast of the 7th month was 
assigned to the 3rd of Tishri, as the first two days 
of the month were dedicated to the New Year 
festival, and could not be spent as fasts. Finally , 
the fast of the 10th month still continued to be 
observed on the 10th of Tebeth. 

The Karaites keep strictly to the Biblical dates, 
fasting on the 9th 01 Tammuz, the 7th and 10th of 
Ab, and the 10th of Tebeth. On the authority of 
Neh 9^ they hold the fast of the 7th month on the 
24th of Tishri, and they too connect it with the 
assassination of (Gedaliah, though with other events 
as well. It should be borne in mind, further, that, 
in the Koll of Fasts above referred to, the 3rd of 
Tishri is reckoned among festive days, so th^at this 
fast must have been instituted at a later date than 

the others. , „ 

To these four fasts was subsequently added a 
fifth, observed on the 13th of Adar in commemora- 
tion of the three days’ fast of Queen Esther (Lst 
41 ®), and therefore known also as Esthers hast 
{TdanUh Esthtr). The earliest reference to it 
is found in two post-Talniudic works, viz* 
BhedUthy dating from the 8th cent. aim the 
Mid^cuh Tanhuma {Bereshithy no. 3), probably of 
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still later origin ; and in France, even as far down 
as the 11th cent., the fast was regarded not as an 
ordinance, but simply as a custom (cf. Isr. L6vi, 
BEJ xlvii. [1903] 170). It should also be noted 
in this connexion that, while the Second Temple 
was still in existence, the 13th of Adar was a day 
of rejoicing, and was called Nicanor’s Day (see 
above). The fast itself may possibly go back to 
an earlier time, when the people actually fasted 
for three days, precisely as Esther had done. In 
the extra -canonical Talmudic tractate Soferim 
(xvii. 4, xxi, 1) it is stated that the three fast-days 
of Purim were not consecutive, but were held on 
Monday, Thursday, and Monday. In Palestine, 
however, they were observed after Purim, because 
the 13th of Adar, as Nicanor’s Day, and the 12th, 
as Trajan’s Day, were festive days, and could not 
be spent as fasts ; even at that period, accordingly, 
the observance of Nicanor’s Day must have been 
in force (cf. Neuwirth, Jud, PressBy 1912, no, 11). 
The Karaites do not recognize this^ fast, though 
their founder, *Anan b. David, enjoined that the 
crisis connected with Purim should be commemor- 
ated by a fast of seventy days, lasting, conformably 
to Est 3^* 8^, from the 13th of Nisan to the 23rd of 
Sivan (cf. Harkavy, Stud, u, Mitt, viii. [1903] 40, 
130, 133, 149). But this injunction was, in all like- 
lihood, never put into practice. 

Besides the fast-days already specified and asso- 
ciated with stated dates, it was customary to ap- 
point fasts in connexion with various evils of a 
more general kind, as, e,g,y with the preparations 
for a battle (1 Mac 3*’, 2 Mac 13 ^^)^ drought (Mishna, 
Ta^anithy i. 5), and the like ; nor has this practice 
even yet been wholly abandoned. Moreover, de- 
voutly-minded people fast as a seal of penitence, 
or from a craving tor self-denial. Such fasts usu- 
ally take place on Mondays or Thursdays, which 
have from ancient times been accounted speci- 
ally suitable for fasting, probably because it was 
on these days that the people of the surrounding 
districts came into the cities for the purpose^ of 
hearing the lesson from the Torah, or or attending 
the law-courts (cf. Joel Muller, Masechet Soferivifiy 
Leipzig, 1878, p. 235 ff. ). But we find that fasting 
was practised on other days as well, though never 
on Sabbaths, or on feast-days, or their preparatory 
days (cf. Jth 8®). 

There are also local fast-davs, designed to com- 
memorate particular local calamities, and thus 
ohliffatory only upon the Jews resident in the 
countries concerned (cf. Zunz, EituSy 127 ff. )• Of 
such fasts the best known is the 20th of 
observed as a memorial of the slaughter of Polish 
Jews by Cossacks in 1648-49. 

Litbeaturb.— This has been sufficiently indicted in the course 

oUheaS. Samuel Poznai^ski. 

FESTIVALS AND FASTS (Muslim).— Pro- 
perly speaking, Muslims know only two festivals 
hdy move rarely mauszm), which, however, are 
not mentioned in the Qur’an, though they are 
based on it. Further, they have mtroduced, m 
the course of time, a multitude of commemora- 
tion days for holy men and sacred events ; 
finally, in countries which were arabicized later, 
they have appropriated the pre-Islamic holidays 
to a certain extent. Thus we can dptinmsh 
festivals and holidays, properly speaking, from 
observances piirely Islamic and half Islamic, 

The' greateS'f^tival is the festival of sacrifices 
connected vfith the Great Pilmimage 
adM; yauman^hrj al-Ucd-lmhr or al-alAar, 

lOth to 
Valley c__ 

by non-pilgrims at home. 
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rests on a heathen basis (cf. art. Calendae 
(Muslim), vol. iii. p. 126'’), the Islamic legends 
associate it with and explain it by the sacrifice of 
Ishmael at the hand of Abraham. In the Siira 
al-^an (xxil) of the Qur’an there is, besides the 
explicit recognition of the Ka’ba cult, also a men- 
tion of the sacrifice of animals (v.^s) ; 

* And proclaim amongst men the Pilgrimage ; let them come to 
YOU . . . (29) for the stated days over what God has provided 
Ihem with of brute beasts, then eat thereof and feed the badly 
off, the poor . . . (31) Cattle are lawful for you, except what is 
recited to you ; . . . (S3) That— and he who makes grand the 
sjmibols (ska'dHr) of God, they come from piety of heart. (34) 
Therein have ye advantages for an appointed time, then the 
place for sacrificing them is at the old House [the Ka*bal ; . . . 
(37) The bulky (camels) we have made for you one of the sj’mbols 
of God, therein have ye good ; so mention the name of God over 
them as they stand in a row, and when they fall down (dead) 
eat of them, and feed the easily contented and him who begs. 
Thus have we subjected them to you; haply, ye may give 
thanks I (38) Their meat will never reach to God, nor yet their 
bloo^ but the piety from you will reach to Him.* 

Further, it is customary to interpret the words 
‘ So pray to thy Lord and slaughter (victims) (Qux. 
cviii. 2) of the festival of sacrifices. According to 
the oldest tradition {ImdUhy quoted according to the 
SaJ)^}]b of al-Buhhari, Biilaq, 1296 [vocalized], in 8 
parts), the following is the fixed order, partly in 
common with the other festival (see below), which 
this festival has. First (Bukhari, ii. 3. 8, 3. 18, 
4. 2, 5. 16, 6. 10, 7. 20, 8. 4; vi. 223. 2, 226. 6, 7) 
comes the general prayer [mldt) accompanied by 
an edifying address {1yu.^ba) by the leader in prayer 
{imam). Only thereafter can the sacrificing of the 
animals take place. Some wished to make the 
address precede the prayer, because after it the 
crowd could not he held in restraint. But this 
ractice is criticized. It is lawful to eat dates 
efore the prayer, but not to slaughter or taste 
flesh (ii. 3. 15 f., 5. 18, 6. 11, 10. 5, 9). If any one 
did so, it was not reckoned to him as a sacrifice ; 
he had to repeat the slaughteringafterthe address. 
When the imam addressed women, they used, in 
the times of the Prophet, to cast their ornaments as 
alms {^adaqa) into the garment of the mu^adhdhin^ 
Bilal, held out to them. During the prayer (ii. 5. 4, 
7. 20, 8. 12) an antique weapon {anaza, short spear, 
or Juirhai dart, javelin) used to be planted in the 
earth before the iTnctm (ii. 7. lOflF.). (Tins explains 
also the name J^arba for Friday. ) It was forMdden 
to carry arms on festival days (ii. 5f.). It is told 
that the Prophet consummated the sacrifice in the 
following fasnion (vi. 224 f.). He took two rams 
(kahsh, cf. Gn 22^®), placed them in the direction of 
the Ka'ha, pronounced some pious formulae (see 
below), and slaughtered the animals. The follow- 
ing predicates are applied to the victims (i.)aw- 
lakf ‘ of mixed colours,’ black and white (Tweedie, 
Arabian Sors&y 1894, p. 263, translates this rare 
expression ‘ silver grey^) ; (ii.) agran^ ‘with grown 
horns’; (iii.) in some texts but not all, mauju\ 
maujl, muja\ i.e. ‘with testicles crushed’ between 
two stones or hoards, because a sacrificial « 
must have no sensuality. The last regulation seems 
to be pagan ; for we may infer from Lv {mn^) 
and Dt 23^ (n|)Ty^si^) that this practice was also 
present in the Canaanite cult, and was suppressed 
only by the Jahweh-religion. The heathen cus- 
tom, also, of adorning the victim with a necktie 
{mlada) is mentioned even in Islam (vi. 227- 71). 
The victim is called M^lya^ udhlya^ dhabii^a (cl 
nat), fKtsika, and niisk (ci. ijoa) ; ’ in the Maghrib 
^aydda. The flesh was eaten by the owner of the 
sacrifice, and also often distributed among the poor 
(vi. 223. 8 ; Baidiwi, i, 632. 6 ff, ). The second and 
the third days, on which the inferior parts were 
consumed, were called on this account yaum ar- 
ru?uSi ‘day of the heads’ ; yawmal-garvy ‘day of the 
remnants^ ; yaum al^akdrt, * day of the legs.’ Be- 
sides sheep, oxen and camels were allowed as vic- 
tims. At the slaughtering the following words are 


pronounced : — (a) Bumilldh / ‘ in the name of God I ’ 
(cl Qur. xxii. 37) ; {^) Alldhu akbar, ‘God is very 
great’ (cl Qur. xxii 41); (c) AUdhummal kddhd 
minka wa-ilaika {laka) I ‘ 0 God I this from Thee 
and unto Thee,’ which probably means, ‘From 
Thee, the angry God, we take refuge in Thee, the 
gracious Godr(cf. I. Goldziher, ‘ Ueber eine ritu- 
elle Formel der Muhammedaner,’ ZDMG xlviii. 
[1894] 95 ff. ). The ethical side of sacrifiee is empha- 
sized in xxii. 38 as well as in tradition (ii. 7. 9). 
It is a means of securing moral purification and 
blessing, and of coming near to (Jod (aec. to the 
interpretation of qurbdn, ‘sacrifice’). The puri- 
tanic Ahfi Bakr wished therefore to hold in re- 
straint as as possible the joyful disposition that 
such a festival naturally brought with it, and to 
exclude female singers. But the more tolerant 
Prophet allowed them (ii. 21). Also in the matter 
of luxury in clothing, there existed side by side a 
stricter and a laxer practice. Whoever had neglected 
the celebration of the sacrifice, or could not be 
present, had to substitute for it a prayer consisting 
of two bows {raBa) (ii. 10. 15 ft). In course of 
time l^th festivals have become familiar celebra- 
tions, during which the faithful make calls and 
give presents, put on new clothes, and seek amuse- 
ments; yet they also visit graves, and hold de- 
votional exercises. 

2 . The month of fasting and the festival that 
follows it are closely connected, {a) The fad 
(^aum, pydm){op'g. if {dr ). — According to the Arabic 
tradition, Muhammad commanded first that the 
faithful should fast on the Day of ^Ashurd^ the 
lOth of Mufiarram, after the fashion of the Jews, 
who fast on the 10th of Tishri, the Day of Atone- 
ment (ii. 208. 8, 223. 8, 231. 6, 14; iv. 2501). 
Later this regulation was abrogated, and, instead, 
the whole month of Kamadto was devoted to fast- 
ing (cl Calendar [Muslim]). The regulation for 
this is in Qur. ii. 179 ff. ; 

‘ O ye who believe ! There is prescribed for you the fast as 
it was prescribed for those before you ; haply ye may fear. 
(180) A certain number of days, but he amongst you who is ill or 
on a journey, then (let him fast) another number of days. And 
those who are fit to fast (but do not) may redeem it by feeding 
a poor man ; but he who follows an impulse to a good work it is 
better for him ; and if ye fast it is better for you, if ye did but 
know. (181) The month of Ramadiln wherein was revealed the 
Quri&n, for a guidance to men, and for manifestations of guidance, 
and for a discrimination. And he amongst you who beholds 
this month then let him fast it ; but he who is sick or on a 
journey, then another number of days; God desires for you 
what is easy, and desires not tor you what is difficult— that ye 
may complete the number, and say Great is God,** for that He 
has guided you ; haply ye may give thanks - . . (183) Lawful 
for you on the night of the fast is commerce with your wives ; 
they are a garment unto you, and ye a garment unto them 
[or* better : for touching, to be touched], God knows that ye 
did defraud yourselves, wherefore He has turned towards you 
and forgiven you ; so now go in unto them and crave what God 
has pr^cribed for you, and eat and drink until a white thread 
can be distinguished by you frori a black one at the dawn. 
Then fulfil the fast until the night, and go not in unto them, and 
ye at your devotions in the mosques the while. Th^e are the 
bounds that God has set^ so draw not near thereto. 'Bius does 
God make manifest His signs to men, that haply they may fear.' 

The words ‘may redeem it by feeding a poor 
man’ were soon abrogated {TTwtfwwJ), because they 
were misused by the wealthy (Qur. ii. 180*^ ; Bukhliri, 
ii. 219). The custom of determining the daybreak 
by the test of distinguishing a white thread from 
a black is of Jewish origin. The ethical nature 
of the fast was strongly emphasized in the earliest 
tradition (ii 2^8. 18, 2X0. 19, 21 L 4f.), just as it 
was in the Qur’an. It is called, on the one hand, 
‘an atonement’ (hafdra)^ on the other ‘a protec- 
tion against sensuality.’ It is of no benefit what- 
ever as a mere operatuMf but it must take 
place (1) in faith {Irrmnan)^ (2) intoriionally {my a-* 
tafi), (3) in expectetion of a reward and compensa- 
tion {ihtisdhan) from God (ii. 210. 4, 232. 7, 233, 17). 
"Whoever does not give up untruth and deceit will 
not profit by fasting (ii. 210. 15). Boisterous merry- 
making is not allowed (ii. 210. 19). The faithful 
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are exhorted not to insult each other during the 
fast Whoever is insiiited or attacked while fast- 
ing must not resist, hut briefly answer, ‘I am 
fasting* (ii. 208. 15, 210. 20, 220. 2). Tradition says 
of one wlio keeps the fast in this manner: ‘The 
perfume of the mouth of the faster is more pleasant 
before God than the odour of musk* (ii. 208. 16, 
210. 20). The month may not he shortened, hut 
there must not be any overdoing either (ii. 223 f.). 
The Qufto itself excludes all rigorous practice 
(ii. 181). Similarly, tradition says that the fasting 
must be regulated according to the power and 
ability of each individual (Baidawi, i. 102. 6). 
Some overzmlous people wished to continue [wisdl^ 
sard) the fast after sunset through the 
whole night until the next morning ; this met with 
disapproval, and was even threatened with punish- 
ment (ii. ffiSf.). To meet different conditions and 


Qur’an itself makes an exception in favour of the 
sick and of travellers (ii. 180). Likewise a Bedawi 
proverb says, Al-musafir kafir ^ ‘The traveller 
IS (like) an infidel,* ie. he is not hound hy ritual 
iirecepts. Sextial intercourse or the kissing of 
a w^onmn is allowed (although restricted hy the 
ethical conception of the fast, ii. 215), just as the 
swallowing oi one’s saliva (ii. 215. 20) and the use 
of a toothpick {simlM). Further, it is allowed to 
snuff up medicine (sdn0 and to dye the eyes with 
eye-pamt (kuW ^1^^- ’7)* question 

whether vomiting or bleeding breaks the fast, the 
following princi^e has been established (ii. 218) ; 
the fast concerns that which goes into the body 
and not that which comes out (contrast the posi- 
tion in Mk Others condemn even the draw- 

ing of Wood. The pious do not permit smoking, 
which is a more recent custom. One who is dying 
in Kamadan must appoint a substitute^ (wali) to 
fmt the rest of the month in Ms place (ii. 221. 11). 
In time of menstruation, a woman may neither fast 

nor pray (ii 221. 4). , , . i. - x- 

Some people fast voluntarily at certam times 
outside of the month of Bamagian, e.g. on the Day 
of 'Ashflr& (ii. 231) (see above) ; in Sha ban (ii ^) ; 
on the 13th-15th of each month; during the days 
of pilgrimage at Mount "^Arafa and in the valley ot 
Mins (Muna) (ii. 229) ; or three days in each month 
(i 101. 18!.). If a person alternately fasts one 
day and not the next, that is called the fast of the 
Prophet David *(ii. ^ «« 

More than once fasting is given m Qjii' 5,n as 
a penalty, e.f. iv. 94, where two months fast is 
commanaed for a case of murder; Ivm, 5, wo 
months’ fast for one who wishes to have inter- 
course with his wife after having once pronounced 
the formula of divorce; v. 91, three days fast for 
breach of faith ; all this when the culpnt is not 
able to pay the prwcribed material penalty. ^ 

The oldwt Islamic legend explains the choice of 
Bamadan, which had no special sigmncance m 
pre - Islamic Arabia, as fax as we toow, by the 
tradition that it was the month of revelations. 
The ‘leaves of Abraham’ (Qur. tax^i. 19, ct 
liii 37), the Tdr&h, the Gospel, and the §.n 
{ii 1811 are said to have been successively sent 
down ’ In (Baidftwi, i. 19 f A 

to the fast and the LaUcd ai^aadr (see Mow) the 
month of Bamadto is surrounded by a 
than any other isl&mio month. The mere sighting 
of the new moon {MM, W. [MMim]) 

%vMch inaugurates Bamadto ^uses a pyM ex- 
citement in all circles. All 
the daylime by fasting is 

and spiritual gratification m the beggars, 

Quriftn-readers. dMAr-reciteis, 

Atmosphere with life. 

In theiot summer of the East, the season becomes 


one of the Mghest enjoyment through the pleasant 
nights. The activity of the State officials is re- 
duced to a minimum hy the government. Pious 
asceticism and mysticism celebrate here real tri- 
umphs. In addition to all this, there is the ex- 

n ition of the ‘little festival’ which follows the 
month of fasting. 

{b) When Ramadan ends, the first three days of 
the following Shauwal are celebrated as festival 
days. It is the ‘ festival of fast-breaking ’ {'Id aU 
fitr) or ‘ the little festival ’ {aV%d as saqhlr ; in 
Turkish, Bamazan Bairdmi, or Kiychyk Bairdm), 
With the exception of the sacrifice, the oldest 
order of the festival is the same as in the %d al- 
kahlr (see above), viz. prayer, edifying address, 
and feasting. The private and public amusements 
are also of the same nature as those of the great 
festival. Graves are frequently visited. In Egypt 
it is customary to lay on the tombs palm-boughs, 
or basils {Tlhan)^ or myrtle-leaves {marsin)^ or rose- 
mary {hasaibdn). 

3. Among the other holidays of the Muslims we 
must mention (1) ‘the Night of Power ’ aU 

qadr ; Turk. Qadr gijes^, because it is based on 
the Qur’an. 


In Sura xcvii. we read : ‘ (1) Verily, we sent it down on the Night 
ot Power \ (2) And what shall make thee know what the Night 
of Power is? (3) The Night of Power is better than a thousand 
months ! (4) The angels and the Spirit descend therein, by the 
permission of their Lord with every bidding. (6) Peace it is 
until the rising of the dawn I ' 

In xliv, 2 mention is made of ‘the blessed night* 
of the revelation. But even the oldest tradition 
cannot tell which night it is (ii. 233 ff.). The only 
sure fact is that it falls in Ramadan. The following 
words are put in the mouth of the Prophet (ii. 
238. 4) : ‘ Behold, it was granted me to know the 
Night, then I forgot it again. Seek ye (believers), 
therefore, in the last ten nights of Ramadan and 
especially among the odd numbers I ’ In this 
matter, however, the believers have not got be- 
yond the seeking; some have accepted the 26th 
night (Baidawi, i. 102. 20) ; the Egyptians and the 
Ottomans officially observe the 27th night, t.e. 
the night from the 26th to the 27th of Ramadan. 
Legend and superstition add a good deal to that 
wMch the Qur’an says in regard to the blessmg 
of this night. It is celebrated hy illuminatmg 
the mosques (at Cairo especially the Mosque of 
the Citadel), hy prayers, devotional exercises, 
dhikrs, and hopes of mystical experiences. 

(2) The first ten days of Muharram, the old 
‘Ashiira days (see above), are held to he sacred, 
and are observed hy the pious with superstitious 
usages. The last day in this series is especially 
consecrated hy the pre-eminently Shi'ite commem- 
moration of the death, at Kerhela in A.H. 61, of 
Husain, the son of the Khalifa All. .Just as m 
iedireval Christendom and in antiquity, so ^so 
here, the religious imagination, seizing upon tt^ 
event, worked it into a rich dramaUo ^terature m 
Persia. For the Sunnites also the 10th of 

has its significance, for on that day Koah left toe 
ark, and Adam and Eve came tog^er for the first 
time after their expulsion from Paradise. With 
the exception of these first ten days of the Islamic 
vear, the heginning of the new year (rasas-sana) 
m not observed in the same manner as among us 
and among the majority of the peoples m antiqm^. 

(3) The remaining holidays are m part 

tions of legends, and in p^ connected the 
Great Pilgrimage, while a few stand m close rela- 
tion with the wide-spread worship 
month of Safar is held to he unlucky (cf. Calendar 
MS^m})'. On the 28th of Safar t^ anpiversa^ 
of the death of Hasan. brotJier of Hnsam. is ob- 
served in India. Two memorial days of the Pro- 
uhet fall in Babl' i.— his birth on the 12th, md his 
& » tht 13th. In India, however, they re- 
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verse the order, and commemorate Ms death on the 
12th. The anniversary of the birth {maulid^ mulid) 
of the ^[asanain, ie. of Ifasan and JJusain together, 
falls in Rabi' li. Man ;7 other great and small saints 
also have their maidtds. In Jumada I. come the 
commemoration days of 'Ali, his birth on the 8 th, 
and his death on the 16th. On the 20th of Jumada I. 
the Ottomans celebrate the capture of Constan- 
tinople in A.H. 857 (27th May A.B. 1453). Rajab 
has been regarded as a specially holy month ever 
since heathen times. On the 12th of this month 
is the Lailat ar-raghWihy ‘ the night of the fulfilled 
desires/ because the Prophet is said to have been 
conceived in that night. The night of the 26th of 
Rajab is the Lailat ahmi^rdj^ ‘the night of the 
ascension* of the Prophet. This observance is 
based on the narrative, found in Qur. xvii. 1 , of 
the ‘journey by night* {isra, Tnasra) wMch the 
Prophet made on a marvellous animal {Buraq) 
from Mecca to Jerusalem and back. TMs event 
has been treated both in prose and in poetry in 
the literatures of all Muslim peoples. The 3 rd of 
Sha'ban is considered by some as the birthday of 
5^sain. The night of the 15th of Sha*ban is very 
important the ‘night of privilege’ {LaUat at 
oard’a] ;^ in it the heavenly tree, Sidrat aUmuntaha 
(Qur. liii. 14), is shaken to decide who shall die in 
following year. Something similar to this is 
told also of the Lailat aLqadr (see above), so that 
one can apply to both ni^ts what Meissner says 
about the latter, that it must be regarded as a 
reminiscence of the Babylonian festival of the New 
Year {Zagmuh) (AEJVv. [1902] 227 ; p. 515). 

On the 21 st of Ramadan the Muslims of India 
commemorate the death of *Ali. In the month of 
Shauwal,^ soon after the ‘ little festival,’ the Egyp- 
tians begin the preparations for the sending of the 
khswa to Mec^. But the pilgrims, who used to start 
on foot or nding about this time, have now come to 
xtae extensively^uropean steamers from the Magh- 
rib, Egypt, Syria, and the Ottoman countries. Con- 
sequently the celebration of the departure and of the 
return of the pilgrim caravans is now more and 
more confined to the sending of the hiswa and 
mahmiL The 'id aZ-ghadir, the festival of the 
Lake of Humm, where the Prophet is said to have 
nommated 'Ali as his successor, is purely SM'ite, 
and kept on the 18th Phu-I-hijja. 

4 . Just as in the worship of Saints, so also in 
the observance of certain festivals, a syncretism 
which is otherwise quite unknown in 
Islam. It is true that the Arabs, though numeri- 
cally far inferior in the great countries which they 
had conquered, thanks to some other factors spread 
teeir lan^age there more or less successfully. 
But, on the other hand, they naturally adopted 
some customs, among which was the observance 
of certain days, closely bound up with the nature 
or the histeiw of the subjected peoples. Thus ir 
following days are celebrated as genera] 
festivals: the second day of the Coptic Eastei 
{bhamm an-noMm^ ‘ smelling the mild west wdnd *) : 
the Lailat an^nuqta, ‘night of the dropping,* i.e, 
me wonderful drop which causes the rise of the 
Nile, which night falls in June {Ba^una ) ; with this 
IS connected Jie custom according to which the 
M%ndd% an-m, ‘Proclaimer of the Nile,* an- 
nounces the rise and height of its waters ; also the 
celebration of the Jahr aU^allj^ ‘cutting of the 
canal, when the water used to break into the old 
-now filled up™-canal of Cairo. In Persia the old 
Persian New Year’s Day (ITanrm), which falls on 
the vernal eqnmox, is one of the greatest festivals, 
and deeply affects all the social relations of the 
country. In the Spain of the Arabs, the Muslims 
observed St. John s Day with the Christians, under 
Amara^ which elsewhere designates 
the Day of Pentecost This Day of ^Anslra is 


still observed in Morocco about the beginning of 
July ,* others combine it with the Day of *Ashura. 
The negroes of the Maghrib celebrate in May the 
'id aLfuly ‘festival of beans.* Old style New 
Year’s Day is still observed for three days in the 
Maghrib (formerly also in Egypt) as Ymnair or 
Ernidyer. Similarly in Turkey, Christian festivals, 
and, in India, Braninanic festivals are observed 
equally by the Muslims. 

5 . Besides the above jearly festivals, the Muslims 
have also a weekly holiday, Friday, Jum*a^ Jt&mu a 
(cf. Calendar [Muslim] and BukhSri, i. 1941). 
Work is not forbidden on Friday; but every good 
believer is expected, even if he thinks that he has 
an excuse for other days, to take part on that day in 
the common prayer in the mosque 
and to hear the address {hutba) of the ifmlm or 
which follows the prayer. The observance of the 
rest of the day is private, or taken up with the 
dMkr exercises of the dervishes. 

Litkratctrb.-— R. F. Burton, PUgHmage to AhMadinah 
and Meccah {on the ceremonies of the Yaunt Na^r or the 
Third Day], ed. Lend. 1906 ; E. W. Lane, Manriers' and Cta- 
tmns of the Modern Egyptians, ]x>nd. 1846, chs. xxiv.-xxvL ; 
Mouradja d’Ohsson, Tableau giniral de T empire othmnun, 
Paris, 1787-1820 ; H. Garcin de Tassy, Sur Im Partictir 
lariUs de la religion murndmane de Tlnm, Paris, 1B81-1882 
(also in L^Islamisme^, Parts, 1874, pp. 2W-403); Bud^ett 
Meakin, The Moors, Xxtnd. 1902, pp. 239-269; R, L, N. 
Michell, Egyptian CaUndar, Ix)nd. 1877-19C1© : E. Sell. Faiih 
of Islam% Lond. 1896, pp. S06-632. K. YOLLERS. 

FESTIVALS AND FASTS (Nepalese).»- 
Buddhism and Hinduism are so closely connected 
that the festivals of Nep&l are of as mixed a char- 
acter as are the religions. With the mass of the 
people the religious character of the festivals is 
scarcely recognized. They are occasions of festiv- 
ity and feasting rather than of prayer and wor- 
ship. All the national, or Nitaar, festivals have 
lost a great deal of their importance under Gurkha 
rule. The share which individual Niwars take in 
the different festivals is not optional, but depends 
upon a curious custom. Under the Niwar kings, 
from the earliest known times, the acting, on 
festival occasions, was the duty or privilege of 
certain families or castes ; so also were the danc- 
ing, the construction of the cars, the making of 
masks, and the necessary painting. In each in- 
stance the privilege was hereditary, and passed 
from father to son. The custom continues to the 
present day. The important Niwar festivals are 
given below. They are arranged in the order in 
I which they are celebrated, commencing with the 
month of Baisakh, the first month of the Niwar 
year. 

1. ‘Bhairabjatra’ or ‘Biskati/ in the month 
Baisakh. — ^Bhairava is an incarnation of Siva, tlm 
most popular deity of Nepal, and regarded as the 
guardian - angel of the country. The deity is 
essentially Hindu, but has been admitted into 
the Buddhist pantheon. Dancing and the sacri- 
fice of buffaloes characterize the festival, which 
is always celebrated at night, except every twelfth 
year, when it takes place m the daytime. 

2 . ‘ Gaijatra,* in the month Sawan- — This is a 
festival in honour of the cow. It commences on 
the first day after the full moon of Sawan. The 
Hindu festival, where the cow is worshipped, is 
confined to one day. The Buddhist part of the 
mtival lasts for half a month. The Buddhist 
vihdras and temples are visited, little wax trees 
terobably commemorative of the sacred Bo-tree at 
Gaya) are carried, and offerings are made to vari- 
ous Buddhas. Images and pictures are exposed 
te view in the viMrm for fifteen days — from the 
fifth day before till the tenth day alter full moon 
(Dassami), when the festival closes, and the pic- 
tures are taken down and carefully put away in 
the 
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3. Baiihrajatra,* in tiie month Sawan, — The 
name applies to feasts which are given from time 
to time to the fraternity of banhras. They occur 
quarterly, in the months Baisakh, Sawan, Kartikh, 
and Margh. They are celebrated by the giving 
of alms to the banhras on the part of any patron 
or any one who wishes to acquire merit, and of 
the people generally. On this occasion the coronet 
of Amitahha Buddha is taken from his image in 
his temple and exposed to public view. 

4. Indrajatra,* in the month Bhadu.—This festi- 

val, held in Khatmandu, is peculiar to Nepal. It 
is held in the beginning of September. It com- 
mences four days before the full moon of the 
month Bhadu, and lasts until the fourth day 
after. ^ 

5. ^ Swayambhumala,^ in the month Assin.— 
This is the birthday of Swayambhu. It is a great 
Buddhist holiday, on the day of the full moon, 
and there is general Buddhist worship throughout 
the country. 

6. ‘ Sheoratri,^ in the month Phagan. — It is 
held on the first day of the month, and is a fast, 
not a feast. It is a purely Hindu festival, but 
most Buddhists observe it. 

7. Small ‘ Machendrajatra,* in the month Chait. 

8. * Neta Devi Rajatra,’ in the same month. 

9. Great * Machendrajatra.*— This is the most 
important Buddhist festival in Nepal. It consists 
of three distinct portions: (1} the bathing of the 
image of Ma<jhendra ; (2) the dragging of the image 
in a triumphal car ; (3) unrobing the image and 
exhibiting Ins shirt to the people. 

10. Festival of * Narayan.*— Narayan is a form 
of Vi^nu, and Buddhists to some extent enter into 
the worsliip of the day.^ 

Litbratcrr, — H. A. Oldfield, Sketches from NepaZ^ London, 
1880 ; Monier- Williajtns, do. 1889 . 

J. H. Bateson. 

FESTIVALS AND FASTS (Siamese). -Jwjfro- 
dmtory . — Siamese festivals, fasts, and observances 
are, as a rule, traceable to either Brahmanism or 
Buddhism. These two creeds, introduced at a 
very early date into the country, have ever since 
existed side by side as rivals for the supremacy, 
but without any violent struggle, in so far at least 
m extant records go. The former (in its varied 
developments, especially Saivism) was, with few 
exceptions, patronized by the Court till about 150 
years ago, while Buddhism found most support 
among the masses. This naturally led the rulers 
of Siam, even when deeply attached to Hinduistic 
tenets, to assume the rdle of defenders of Buddhism 
as a matter of policy. Thus in every Siamese 
capital of the past (as even in the present one, 
Bangkok), and in the chief provincial towns, especi- 
ally in the south (Malay Peninsula), Brahmanic 
temples with a body of officiating Brahmans, who 
acted at the same time as State and Court priests, 
were to be found along with numerous Buddhist 
shrines and monasteries erected, some by pious 
rulers, but mostly by the people. Of these temples 
there were at least three in each town, facing the 
east, and dedicated respectively to SiVa (that on 
ihe south), Gane&t (the middle one), and Visnu 
(that on the north side). The result of all this was, 
if not an actual blending of the two religions, the 
gradual introduction into most of the national fes- 
tivals and ceremonies of both Brahmanic and Bud- 
dhist rites* This process was further intensified 
during the reigns or staunch Buddhist sovereigns 
like &ng4ham (1618-28) and Mongkut (1851-68), 
who both ascended the throne after having spent a 
considerable part of their life in a cloister. It was 
especially through the endeavours of the latter 
ruler that the introduction of Buddhist rites into 
State wid Court ceremonies, which had long re- 
1 H, A. Oldfield, Sketches from Nepal, vol. ii. 


niained strictly ^aivitic, reached its climax. It 
thus comes to pass that nowadays in well-nigh all 
festivals and ceremonies, even those of unquestion- 
able Hindu origin, we find Buddhist rites associated 
with Brahmanic practices. Nor is this all, for the 
prestige of Brahmanism, especially during the pre- 
sent dynasty (founded in 1782), having even more 
considerably dwindled, it may he said that in a 
good many festivals and domestic ceremonies the 
presence of the so-called Brahmans (now a somewhat 
degenerate body) is solicited chiefly out of homage 
to a time-honoured tradition which renders them 
indispensable.^ Their task consists mainly in cal- 
culating auspicious dates, making ofi'erings to the 
gods and goblins, performing lustrations, blowing 
^ahkha shells, or striking the ‘gong of victory,’ 
and waving their Saivite hour-glass-shaped drum 
{daTnaru), 

The private observances and ceremonies of the 
Siamese will be discussed in art. Siam (Buddhism 
in). In this art. only festivals of a public nature 
are treated. 

For the sake of easier comparison and identi- 
fication of Siamese festivals introduced from 
Brahmanic or Buddhist India with those of their 
land of origin, the Siamese solemnities are here 
mentioned in the serial order of the months in which 
they occur, beginning with Chaitra, the Siamese 
fifth month. It is with this that the Siamese new 
year now commences, whereas at an uncertain re- 
mote period it began with Margasirsa (as in North 
India till about the end of the 10th cent., according 
to al-Biruni), the present Siamese first month. 
Along with public festivals, some solemnities now 
held only at Court, or abolished of late, but which 
were formerly more or less public, will also be men- 
tioned. It seems fit, moreover, that the principal 
state ceremonies periodically performed at ap- 
pointed seasons should not be passed unnoticed, 
owing to their intimate connexion with most public 
festivals, of which they often constitute the pre- 
dominant feature. The national periodically re- 
curring holiday is the Moon-feast, or Buddhist 
Uposatha festival, which till recently was regu- 
larly observed on the 8th and 15th days of the wax- 
ing and on the 8th and 14th or 15th days of the 
waning, but is now superseded to a large extent 
(since the adoption of the solar calendar in 1889) 
for civil purposes by Sundays. 

i. Chaitra {5th month). — The greater part of this 
month is occupied with the New Year festivals, 
which are actually three, intended to solemnize 
respectively the commencement of the luni-solar, 
civil (modern solar), and astrological (old solar) 
years. Leaving out civil New Year’s Day — fixed, 
since the introduction of the modem calendar in 
1889, to fall invariably on the first of April, and 
which is an empty observance — it remains to con- 
sider the other two, owing to their being essentially 
religious, connected with the old calendar adopted 
from India on the basis of the saka era reckoning, 
and celebrated with as much pomp as ever, despite 
the introduction of the new calenciar. 

I. ‘Trut,’ or popular New Year. — The festivi- 
ties last three days : the 15th waning of Phalguna 
(4th month) ; the 1st waxing of Chaitra (5th month), 
or New Year’s Day ; and the day following. These 
holidays are an occasion for the people to perform 
meritorious work and enjoy themselves, after hav- 
ing duly freed the premises from ghosts through 
exorcistic recitations by Buddhist monks, who are 
presented with food and requisites. The task is 
accomplished on a much larger scale in the capital, 
where recitations of the Itanatiya sutta (an un- 
canonical compilation) are held all round the royal 
palace and the city walls, and guns are fired off 
from them at regular intervals during the night to 
frighten the goblins. The people carry protective 
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rings of unspun cotton cord on the head, and threads 
of the same material across the shoulders for the 
same purpose, so as to he freed from evil influence 
on New Year’s Day. On this date (1st of Chaitra), 
oblations to the gods are made and ancestral w’or- 
ship is performed. At court, after this and a homa 
sacrifice oftered on the sacred fire by the Brahmans, 
the ‘name’ of the year is changed. This cere- 
mony, termed Samvachchhara-chinda^ consists in 
changing the name of the animal denoting the place 
of the year {samvatsara) in the duodenary cycle (of 
the twelve animals ; see Calendar [Siamese]) after 
which the year is designated, hut not the ‘ figure ’ 
or serial number of the year in the era, the altering 
of which is to be efieeted later, on Mesa-sahhranti, 
ie. at the completion of the astrological (solar) year. 
The people are allowed free gambling— an extra- 
ordinary concession of 'which full advantage is taken. 
In connexion with this popular New Year festival 
the following other important ceremonies are per- 
formed, 

^ 2. ‘Snana/ or * Gajendra^va-snanaiii ’ (‘sprink- 
ling of the lordly elephants and horses/ a later re- 
duced form of it). — This has been but recently 
abolished. It waA originally a lustration of arms, 
a general purification of the army, like the Hindu 
which was restricted later to a formal 
sprinkling of the elephants and horses from the 
royal stables, effected from stands with lustral 
water as they filed past in a stately procession. On 
the same occasion Oie Vfddhi-pasa BrAhmans (i.c, 
those in charge of auspicious rites in connexion 
with elephants) uncoiled, in the royal elephant 
warehouses, the ropes and nooses stored therein 
for elephant-catching, and performed a hook and 
noose dance in honour of Visnu, simulating the 
capture of elephants. This toot place on the third 
day of the waning. Next morning the ropes and 
nooses were coiled up again and store<f away. 
Both these ceremonies were repeated on the 4 th 
new-moon day of the 11 th month (A^vj^uja) in 
connexion with the half-year festival. The pur- 
port was a general review of the army, so that all 
its equipment might be kept in proper order and 
efficiency. 

3 . ‘Thli-Nam/ or drinking of the water of alle- 
giance.— This is a ceremony performed with the 
utmost splendour in the royal Buddhist temple of 
the capital (and in the chief temple of every pro- 
vincial town) with the concourse of all officials. 
It takes place on the third day of the waxing, and 
is repeated in connexion with the half-year festival 
on the 13th day of the waning of the 10th month 
(Bhadrapada). Water is loyally drunk, in which 
royal weapons (symbols of the sovereign power) are 
dipped, adjurations being pronounced the while, 
so as to make it fatal to traitors. In essence this 
is tantamount to a water-ordeal, of the kind that 
formerly obtained in the Hindu Courts (cf. Brhas- 
pati, in SBE xxxiii. [1889] 318). 

4. ‘ Songkran,’ or astrological (solar) New Year. 
— This falls nowadays on either the 12 th or the 13th 
of April, the date of the assumed entrance of the 
sun into Aries, according to the traditional local 
(Hindu-imported) reckoning. The day is termed 
Maha SongJcran day {MaM-sahkranti being sub- 
stantially the same as M^a-scmkrdnti)^ ana with 
it commences a three days’ festival, the year’s serial 
number in the era being changed with much cere- 
mony on the third day, which is actually regarded ! 
as New Year’s Day (solar). On this occasion the king 

P erforms with much splendour a kind of shower - 1 
ath with lustral water, termed murdlmlhi&eka^ \ 
and afterwards he sprinkles the sacred images, i 
The people, amid much rejoicing and free gamh- i 
ling, as on the popular New Year’s Day, permrm a | 
mx>d deal of meritorious work by washing the I 
Buddha images in the temples, sprinkling the 


I monks and their relatives as an act of respect, and 
building sand - hillocks in the temple-grounds. 

I They partake of rice gruel, and offer pmdm of 
: food, and lighted incense-sticks and tapers, to the 
statues of the Buddha. 

ii Vai^Xkha ( 6 th month).— 5 . Ploughing fest- 
ival. — This important state ceremony, traceable to 
Che remotest antiquity in India, is performed up 
to the present day in Siam in order to usher in 
auspiciously the tilling of paddy fields. The people 
dare not, in fact, commence cultivation till tfxis 
festival has been held, in which prognostics are 
also drawn concerning the prospects of the crop. 
It takes place on a lucky aay designated by the 
astrologers in the waxing part of Vaisakha (usually 
in the early days of May). A high official, formerly 
holding the title of baladeva^ and representing the 
king (now the task falls ex oMcio to the Minister 
of Agriculture), performs the ploughing in a 
Crown field, attended by the Bi'ahmans, a large 
retinue, and crowds of people who naturally take 
a keen interest in the ceremony. After having 
cnt three concentric furrows with a gilt plough 
drawn by richly caparisoned bulls (the sacred bulls 
were formerly employed), he scatters over them 
seeds which have previously been hallowed by 
mantras (Brahmanie, and now also Buddhist, 
recitations). The bulls are next fed with seven 
different sorts of seeds in order to draw prognostics : 
those they most relish will be plentiful during the 
year. In ancient times the king presided in person, 
out later he delegated authority to the Minister of 
Agriculture (who held, according to the ancient 
statutes, the title of haladem in allusion to Bala- 
deva or Balar^ma, Krsna’s brother who accom- 
plished so many wonders with his ploughshare). 
This dignitary was on such an occasion, till half 
a century ago, regarded as a mock-king, not only 
from his appearing in princely attire, surrounded 
by a retinue carrying princely insignia, but also 
from his being entitled, during the three days that 
the festival lasted, to collect all tolls and ship-dues 
in the capital and its suburbs, while the real king 
kept retired in his palace \vithout transacting any 
state business. The present king of Siam, how- 
ever, did away with this absurd custom by attend- 
ing on 21st April 1912 the ploughing festival, to 
which he drove in his motor car, iiis presence 
being greatly appreciated by all as a token of the 
sovereign’s interest in promoting the welfare of 
the national agriculture. 

6 . ‘ Vi^akha-puja.’ — ^This is a strictly Buddhist 
festival, occurring at the full moon of YaiMkha, 
which is held to be the anniversary of the birth, en- 
lightenment, and death of the Buddha. For three 
days the people bedeck their dwellings festively, 
suspending flower wreaths, garlands, and lanterns 
which they light at night. They assemble at the 
temples to worship the sacred images with flowers, 
scents, and lamps, and to hear religious addresses. 
They adorn the holy spires with flags and streamers, 
present offerings of food, etc., to the monks, dis- 
tribute alms to the poor, and purchase living 
animals (especially birds and fish), which they 
release in homage to the Buddhist precept of 
showing kindness to all creatures. It goes witliout 
saying tliat the royal temples on the evening 
of such days are gorgeously illuminated, with the 
additional attraction of fireworks. None the less 
the festival is not so intensely popular as theNew- 
Year and Mid-Year ones. 

in. Jyb^'^ha (7 th month). — ^ 7 . Top-spinning. — 
This state ceremony, which was discontinued 
several centuries ago, used to be attended by crowds 
of people, to whom it afforded the opportunity 
of drawing prognostics. Three large tops made of 
the nine metals (corresponding to me planets that 
are supposed to rale human destinies), symbolmng 
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the three gods, were carried out in procession by 
t!ie Brahmans from the temple of Siva and set in 
motion on a board by means of a silken string of 
five colours. From the duration of their spin and 
the kind of noise they emitted, omens were drawn 
iv. ASSdha (8th month).-~8. Vi^nu’s sleep,— It is 
well known that Visnu is supposed to commence his 
four months’ sleep on the Milk Sea on the llth wax- 
ing of A^fidha, a date which is to this day solem- 
nized in India by a festival. This was certainly 
t!ie case formerly also in Siam, as is evidenced by 
the state ceremony recorded to have regularly taken 
place, in the past, at such a season. It consisted 
in a lustration {murdhahhiseha) administered to the 
king by the household Brahmans on a dais rising in 
the centre of a pond (representing the one the sea and 
the other the serpent Sesa, Visnu’s mythical couch). 
Besides the above Vaisnava ’festival (or in con- 
nexion with it), the l.sadha, or Midsummer, festival 
(7th to 14th day of w^axing) was likewise celebrated 
in Siam in bygone days, and at the end of it the 
Br&hmans began their retreat and fasts. But the 
festival became in the course of time entirely 
absorbed in the following Buddhist one. 

9. Beginniup: of * Vassa,’ or Buddhist retreat.— 
This is solemnized by a festival lastihg three days 
(14th, 15th of waxing, and 1st of waning), during 
the first of which elaborate *vassa tapers are carried 
in procession to the temples, where they are to be 
lighted anti kept burning for the whole year. 
Otierings of robes and requisites for the incipient 
retreat-season are liberally made to the monks ; 
and the days preceding it are widely taken ad- . 
vantage of oy the youths who seek to gain admis- 
sion te the holy Order whether as novices or as 
monks. There is accordingly much animation at 
this period in and about the temples. On the 15th 
the magnificent mssa tapers (a sort of Paschal 
candles) are formally lights by means of ‘celestial 
tire * (which is obtained from the sunbeams through 
a burning-glass, or, in default, produced with 
a dint and steel). Those in the royal temples are 
lighted from candles sent by the king, which have 
been kindled from the ‘celestial fire/ Rehearsals 
of the Vessantara Jataka are held in the Uposatha 
hall of royal and other temples by lay devotees 
engaged for the purpose; Buddha images in the 
shrines are sprinkled with scented water, and their 
attire is changed, a scarf being put on their 
shonldersas bents the rainy season. Among the 
presents made to the monks are large quantities 
of bees’ wax formed into tapers, artificial flowers, 
trees with gilt or silvered branches, and tiny figures 
of birds perched on them, sometimes even entire 
landscapes to recreate the recluses ; or modelled 
Into pineapple-like cakes gorgeously ornamented 
with ribbons and flowers — all in order to provide 
light to the monks during their retreat, as they 
are not allowed to use oil lamps. ^ , 

v, SkXVANA {9th month).— 10. ‘ Tumbhara. — 
This state ceremony (well known in India as Tula- 
pum^a or Tulad), consisting in being weighed 
against gold, silver, etc., and distributing this m 
charity, was in the past invariably practised by 
Siamese kings, and at times also by the 
at this season ; but after the naiddle of the 18tn 

cent* it fell into disuse. 

II* ‘ Varuna-sattram,’ or ‘ Maha-megha Puja. — 
This propitiation of Varuna and of the clouds was 
essentially a ram-making ceremony, performed of 
old in Siam in order to promote the germination 
of seeds in the fields. It nas been since celebrated 
only In times of great drought, but with the addi- 
tion of Buddhist rites, whereas it was origmaJly 
a purely Hinduistic rite, and in it only Brahmans 
took part. These, clad in a rudimentary bathmg- 
garb, with streaming hair, read twice a day, for 
three days in succession, addresses to the ram-gods 


before a pit, while weaving cloud-coloured flags, the 
images of the gods being exposed to the full heat 
of the sun all the time. 

vi. Bhadrapada (10th month).— A festival 
termed Bhadrapada took place at this season, not 
explained^ in the old records, which possibly corre - 
sponded either to the Sakra utsava (India’s festival, 
12th of the waxing) or to the Ananta chaturdaH 
(festival of the serpent-god Ananta, 14th). Now 
the only solemnities observed are the following. 

12. Semi-annual renewal of the oath of allegi- 
ance. — The adjured water is drunk a second time 
by all officials on the 13 th waning, as at New Year 
(see no. 3 above). 

13. ‘Sat* (Sarada).— This is the Half-Year or 
Autumnal Festival, termed Sat {Sdrada) from the 
autumn season which now begins. The celebration 
lasts three days (i.e. the last one of Bhadrapada 
and the fi^t two of Alvina). Originally it was 
mainly a Saiva solemnity, connected with the 
descent of the sun (Siva) to the realm of the de- 
parted (the south), which suggested worship to the 
manes. ^ Of this some traces still survive, although 
the festival has long assumed a Buddhist character. 

It is an occasion for merit-making ; oblations are 
made to the gods and goblins, offerings to the 
monks and novices, especially to such as have 
joined the Order two months before, and presents 
of sweetmeats to relatives and friends. Every one 
partakes of rice cooked with coco-nnt milk and 
sweetened with either honey or sugar. 

vii. Ai§VlNA, or A^vayuja (llth month).— 14. 
Lustration of arms.— It being now the half-year 
season, the sprinkling of elephants and horses, as 
well as the uncoiling, distencling, and re-coiling of 
the elephant nooses was, till recently, performed 
with similar ceremonies as at New Year (see no. 

2 above). 

15. Royal regatta.— Until the downfall of the 
former capital, AyuddhyS, in 1767, a regatta used 
to take place at this time of the year between the 
king and the queen in their respective state barges, 
in which a number of officials also joined, racing 
between them. Prognostics were drawn : if the 
king’s barge lost, it betokened prosperity to the 
realm ; Wt, if it won, it was a sign of impending 
calamities and famine. This state ceremony was 
discontinued, but a possible survival of it in a 
modified form may be the annual regatta that 
takes place on the 8th waning, in honour of the 
Pak-nam Pagoda (a spire rising in the middle of 
the river Me-nam near its mouth), though this is 
strictly a Buddhist festival. 

16 and 17. Termination of the ‘ Vassa,* or Bud- 
dhist retreat ; floating of lamps at night. — These 
are two festivals occurring contemporaneously on 
the 14th and 15th of the waxing and on the 1st of 
the waning. Although now believed to be both 
connected with Buddhism, there can be little 
doubt that the second one is merely the traditional 
continuation of the Hindu Dyuta or Kojdgara 
festival, held at full moon in honour of India pd 
Laksmi, when lamps are also lighted. In Siam 
little rafts with lamps are floated on the streams 
these three nights, with the object of thus wor- 
shipping the footprint which the Buddha is said to 
have left on the sandy bank of the Narniada, at 
the instance of the Nagas. Bound fish-pies, 
of large size, are made and partaken of. The 
Buddhist festival ending the Vassa is celebrated 
these three days by worshipping the sacred images, 
offering flowers to the monks wherewith to adorn 
the uposatha hall in which Pavarana is to he held, 
and the halls reserved for recitations of the Maha 

"18, ‘Kathin* processions. — From the termiim' 
tion of the Bnd&ist Vassa on till the end of the 
month, and even for some days later, presents of 
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robes and requisites for the monks to use during 
the coming dry season of outdoor errands are con- 
veyed to the temples in solemn processions, either 
by water or by land. Such pageants are termed 
itathin processions, from the kathina robes pre- 
sented on such occasions to the monks, which, ac- 
cording to old custom, should be made from raw 
cotton, spun, woven, cut, and stitched together in 
the course of a single day and night, such a feat 
being considered highly meritorious. The Koyal 
processions taking place for the same purpose at 
this season are famed for their magnificence, which 
makes them well worth seeing. Before a.d. 1630 
or so they were held only by water, but since then 
King Prasad Thong instituted also the land Kathin 
or Kathin Boky of which Tachard in 1685, Kaempfer 
in 1690, and nearly every other traveller in Siam, 
have spoken in glowing terms. 

19 . The ^P^ha-pa* serenades. — Eohes and re- 
quisites are also presented to the monks in a some- 
what stealthy manner which enhances the fun of 
the donation. This is accomplished at night by a 
surprise party, which proceeds by land or boat in 
silent procession to the precincts of the monastery 
singled out for the purpose, and lays the robes and 
otlier gifts in and about the bush (whence the name 
P’M-m, meaning ‘jungle cloths,’ i.e, robes aban- 
doned in the woods). When everything is ready 
displayed, the party suddenly bursts into a lively 
serenade, with musical instruments and singing, 
thus awaking the monks, who, as soon as day- 
light sets in, come out to gather the presents, 

viii. Karttika ( 12 th month). — 20 . Feast of 
Lamps. — This embraces two distinct festivals : ( 1 ) 
the hoisting of lamps on poles on new-moon day 
and the lighting of them at night, till the second 
day of the waning, when they are lowered ; ( 2 ) the 
floating of lamps in the streams at night on the 14th, 
15th, and 16th days of the moon, with the eventual 
addition of fireworks. This second form of illumi- 
nation seems, however, to be connected more especi- 
ally with the festival hereafter explained (no. 21 ). 
On the other hand, the aerial lanterns hoisted on 
poles, as aforesaid, are kept burning to scare away 
goblins as in time of epidemics (cf. the raksa- 
pradipas)y and, it is believed, also to retain the 
water from draining ofi* the paddy fields, for the 
ears of rice would not attain maturity if the yearly 
inundation were to abate so early. Hence the 
festival is a very popular one, like its counterpart, 
the Dmdli or jDipdwali, in India. They closely 
correspond, although the aka^a-pradipas (lamps 
raised on poles in tlie air) are in India lighted m 
honour of Laksmi. We have here to do essenti- 
ally with a festival in honour of Visnu and his 
consort, for it is known that on the Tlth day of 
the new moon of Karttika the god awakes from 
his four months’ sleep, and that his victory over 
king Bali {VdTmna avatdra) took place at this 
season. 

21 . ‘ Karttikeya ’ festival. — The main feature 
of this in Siam, besides the popular one of lamp- 
floating, was a state ceremony, recently abolished, 
held in honour both of Kfi-rttikeya (or Skanda, 
the Hindu Mars, son of Siva) and of the Pleiades 
who fostered him. It took place at the time of the 
moon’s conjunction with this star cluster, i.e. 
shortly before full moon. It was a fire-festival, 
in agreement with KUrttikeya’s legendary birth 
from fire. Three stands were set up in front of 
the temples, respectively, of &va, Gane^a, and 
Visnu ; and by the four sides of each stand, facing 
the four points of the compass, hillocks were 
erected, formed of earth mixed with cow-dung. 
Three earthen pots containing paddy, beans, and 
tilseed, and provided with a wick dipped in oil in 
the centre, were placed on the top of poles, one by 
each stand; and, the wicks having been lighted, 


fire was kept burning in the pots for three days. 
Prognostics were then drawn by means of twelve 
staves, having rags dipped in oil tied at one end. 
After the setting of fire to these the staves were 
hurled, four at a time, in the direction of the four 
hillocks rising round each stand. Prom the side 
on which they fell it was argued that prosperity 
would grace either the king, the clergy, the offacials, 
or the people. The ceremony ended with oblations 
of parched rice to the earthen pots, and addresses 
to the three gods. Similarly in Southern India, 
on full-moon day, rice-meal buns are made, with 
a cavity in the centre filled in with ghl and pro- 
vided with a wdck which is lit ; and bonfires are 
kindled on the mountain-tops in honour of Ktrt- 
tikeya. This is practically a Saivite festival held 
as a counterpart to the Vai^navite one mentioned 
above, which in India is bwsome celebrated in 
honour of Durga, the wife of Siva. So are eventu- 
ally the lamps set out afloat on the streams. In 
Siam this lamp-floating is accomplished more gener- 
ally and with far more splendour than in the month 
of Asvina (see nos. 16 and 17 ), because the rains 
are now at an end and fine weather has set in. 
Many of the lamps are quite elaborate creations, 
carved out of squul stalks, some being in the form 
of rafts and others of barges, wth daintily carved 
figures in them, or neatly arrayed with lanterns, 
tapers, and fireworks, which are lit when they are 
set adrift. 

ix. Marga^Irsa (Ist month).— 22 . Feast of 
speeding the outflow. — This ceremony, literally 
‘driving away the %vater,’ of high importance in 
connexion with agriculture, wm not performed 
regularly every year, hut only in years of great 
floods. The last time it took place Tvas on the 
occasion of the memorable flood of 1831. It has 
since fallen into disuse. The purpose wm to drive 
away the flood-demon, or, in plain language, to 
cause the water in the river to abate rapid so that 
the paddy fields might be drained ana the harvest 
accelerated. To this end the king proceeded down 
the river in his state barge, escorted by a pompous 
water-procession, and repeatedly waved the royal 
flabellum in the direction of aown-stream, as a 
magic intimation to the water to flow off rapidly. 
Kaempfer and other contemporary writers mistook 
the royal flabellum for a sword, and thus put on 
record that the king ‘cuts the water with a knife 
in order to make it fall,* which is, of course, 
absurd (see Kaempfer, Eistory of Japan^ Glasgow, 
1906, i 73, where ne confounds this ceremony with 
that of Kathin-nam, ‘ Water Kathin,’ for which 
see no. 18 above). 

23 . Kite-flying festival. — This was a state cere- 
mony as well as a public festivity. Large paper 
kites were flown with the object of calling up the 
seasonal wind by the fluttering noise they made. 
The festival was obviously connected with hus- 
bandry, as the wind prevmling at this season is the 
north-east monsoon, which, when beginning to blow, 
sweeps the rain-clouds away, so that fine weather 
sets in and the yearly flood quickly abates, the 
fields drying up rapidly. This festival was discon- 
tinued after the aownfall of the former capital, 
Ayuddhya. La Loubbre, who was in Siam during 
the last quarter of 1687, mentions that the kite 
‘of the king of Siam is in the air every night for 
the two winter months, and some mmdarins are 
nominated to ease one another in holding tiie 
string’ (Historiccd Mdation ^ ths Kingdom of 
Siam, London, 1693, p. 49). Sxom this it follows 
that the kite-flying was continued for many days 
in succession, till the desired result (the setting 
in of the north-east monsoon) had been attained. 

X. Patj$a (2nd month).— s^. ‘ Pusyabhi^elca.’ — 
This state ceremony, discontinued after the down- 
fall of the former capital, Ayuddhya, consisted in 
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varieties of flo'wers, upon which he bathed and 
changed his attire, while the eight household 
Brfilimans who attended upon him performed a 
sort of angel dance. The rite corresponds to the 
Hindu JPmfj&bki^eka Sndna, or ceremonial bath- 
ing of a king when the moon stands in the asterism 
Pm«ya (nebula in Cancer). 

25. Worship of the sacred bull.— This festival, 
wdiich has dropped out of use for several centuries, 
consisted in leading the sacred hull (Nandi, the 
milk-white vehicle of Siva and the guardian of 
all quadrupeds) out of the royal stables on to a 
dais two cubits high, on which it was made to 
stand facing the North, a sacred fire being kindled 
in front of it. Its horns and hoofs were decked 
with golden ornaments studded with the nine 
gems; golden medallions and tassels hung from 
its ears ; a silken mxd wm passed through its 
nostrils ; the post to which it was tied was richly 
ornamented. Gold, silver, and silken cloths were 
heaped underneath the belly of the sacred animal, 
which was fed and watered from golden vessels, 
the king’^s children themselves helping in handing 
it grass and dainties. The four chief Brahmans 
stood at the four corners of the dais sacrificing to 
the fire, from evening till next morning, when the 
king arriv^ed in state preceded by the baladeva, 
or Minister of Agriculture, carrying a tray full of 
parched rice. The royal pageant circumambulated 
the bull nine times ; then a state banquet followed 
which ended the ceremony. This festival may 
have originated from the ancient Hindu one of 
letting loose the sacred bull [Vfptsarga), which 
w as, however, perf ormed on full -moon day of 
Kftrttika, or even in A^vayuja (see PdrasJcara 
Gr^i'ijasutra, iii. 9 ). It was somehow connected 
with agriculture, or, at any rate, with the welfare 
or multiplication of cattle. 

Swing festival.-— This very popular festivity 
is held with much pomp for the reception of Siva, 
and is follovred by a auieter one to welcome Visnu. 
It has been celebratea from the remotest period in 
all old Siamese capitals and chief cities, and in some 
of the latter (a<7. Xigor) swing-pillars exist to this 
day and a semblance of the ceremony is still per- 
formed. But it is in Bftngkdk, the present capital, 
that it survives in all its splendour. As it falls 
about the vernal solstice, its original purpose was 
undoubtedly that of a ^Istitial festival, in which 
the swinging and the circular dances that follow 
it STmbollsse the revolution and, perhaps, the birth 
of Che sun typified in its return to the northern 
hemisphere, feut the celebration is at the same 
time ccwmeeted with agriculture, it being presided 
over by the Minister, the baladem, the mock-king 
who also performs the ceremonial ploughmg (see 
no, 5 above). It isonly within the last sixty years 
or 80 that other dignitaries have been ^pointed m 
succession to relieve him of the task. The descent 
of Siva on earth ooouis on the 7th waxing, when 
the rites begin ; his departnre takes pl^ on the 
firatday of the waning. Theswinring m his honour 
is performed on the 7th day of the waxing in the 
forraoon, and on the 9 th day in the afternoon. 
The presiding dignitary prpweds on both these 
dates in great state, escorted by a maCTifioent pro- 
cession, to the esplanade opening in front of the 
three temples of the gods, where the swing-piUais 
rise. These are a siSmtantid pemanent 
stroeture, some sixty feet in height ; *e swi^ng 
is performed by four Brahmans who 
their heads a sort of snake-like hood, and it is 
repeated twice over again by two of 
them, changing the swingf card at every turn. 
While swinging, each party 
with their teeth a money-bag the eoS 

distance from the top of a pole. When the contest 


is over, the twelve sogers, wielding buffalo horns, 
perform, in front of a stand, where the mock-king 
sits, a circular dance in three rounds of three 
circuits each, durmg which the dancers dip their 
noms in a basin full of water and sprinkle ft upon 
one another (cf. the or sportive dance, per- 
mrmed by ^sna’s cowherds and cowherdesses). 
ihe naock-kmg must witness all this seated, with 
his left foot resting on the ground, hut with his 
nght foot uplifted and resting upon his left knee. 
He must retain this posture all the time the per- 
formance lasts. When it is over, he leaves, 
Evidently the origin 
of all this is the Hindu Dola or Dola-ydtrd festival 
(wMch is, however, a spring solemnity held on the 
full-moon day of Phalguna), with which it has some 
features in common, while others may have become 
lost in its native land. But the swing pillars are 
said to represent Mount Mem ; the ropes sus- 
taining the swing-hoard, the serpent Sesa; and 
the three hoards or seats employed successively in 
turns, the three gods Aditya (the Sun), Chandra 
(the Moon), and Dharani (the Earth) ; and thus the 
festival may after all he held in commemoration 
of the mythical churning of the Ocean of Milk 
effected by the gods. The legend in connexion 
with this is, in fact, that the gods made use of 
Se§a (or Ananta, or VSsuki) as a great rope, which 
they twisted round the mountain Mandara, made 
to do duty as a churning-staff resting on Visnu in 
tortoise form, both ends of the rope being held by 
the gods in their hands to pull to and fro alter- 
nately. The description of so peculiar a sort of 
churning device closely suggests the image of the 
swing used in this Siamese festival. The swinging, 
it should he noticed, is effected from east to west, 
and, therefore, in the direction of the course of the 
sun. 

27. The reception of Vi§nu.— The Vaisnavite fest- 
ival immediately following the Saivite one just de- 
scribed is performed quietly in the temple of Vi§nu. 
It begins on the first day of the waning, and ends 
on the sixth, the date of the god’s departure from 
the world of men. The statues of Visnu, Lak§mi, 
and Mahesvari are carried about the town in pro- 
cession before moonrise, as befits the god of dark- 
ness (the night-snn). In former times the king of 
Siam, mounted on an elephant, used to escort the 
gods Siva and Vi§nu in procession in and out of 
the temple. 

xi. Magha ( 3 rd month). —28. ‘ Dhanya-daha ’ 
(or ‘ Dahanam ’), Festival of burning of the ears of 
paddy. — This was another popular agricultural 
ceremony, associated with the harvest, as a form 
of thanksgiving for the same ; it has since been 
abolished. It must somehow have originated from 
the old Brahmanic rite of partaking of the first- 
fruits of the harvest {Agrayana sacrifice, for which 
cf. the Grhyasutras). A canopied dais was set up 
in the (jrown paddy^ fields, to which the usual 
mock-king proceeded in state as on the occasion of 
the Ploughing Pestival (see no. 5 above). Before 
the dais a large chhattra (state conical umbrella) 
was erected, having three storeys, made respec- 
tively of a different variety of paddy ears entwined 
together. To this structure the mock-king set 
fire ; then his followers, divided into four parties 
differently attired and representing the gods of 
the four quarters and their retinue, rushed in to 
contend for the umbrella. Pro^ostics were drawn 
according to which of the pities succeeded in ob- 
taining possession of the spoils. 

Conveying the paddy Aome.— The ceremony just 
described was followed by that of conveying home 
the harvest. When the threshing of the new 
paddy had been completed on the Crown fields, 
the king proceeded thither in state, loaded some 
of the grain on his paddy sled, and had this 
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drawn by members of the royal family to the 
palace, by means of a rope made of twisted, paddy 
straws with the ears still on. Upon reaching tlxe 
palace he caused a large conical umbrella to be 
made with this rope, •while from the fresh ears 
gathered he had the juice expressed. This was 
then made into gruel by the addition of coco-nut 
milk and sugar, and sent as an offering to the head 
monks of the royal monasteries. It goes without 
saying that such ceremonies were followed by the 
people in and about the capital with the keenest 
interest, while in the country the harvest opera- 
tions were, and still are, celebrated by the peasantry 
with oblations to the gods and rites similar to those 
already described, though on a less pompous scale, 
but amid lively pastimes and intense rejoicing, 
of which harvest songs (especially threshing and 
reaping ditties), joined in memately by men and 
women, form the chief and most pleasant feature. 

29. *Siva-ratri,' Festival of Siva’s night. — ^This 
is, as the name implies, strictly Saivite, and has 
been celebrated from the remotest period in Siam 
on full-moon day of Magha, it being derived from 
the similar Hindu festival more correctly termed 
Mafi3 Siva-rdtri (which is, however, held on the 
14th day of the waning). An earthen pot full of 
water, but with a hole in the bottom, is snspended 
by means of strings to four poles, and beneath the 
pot a Uhga is placed, which rests on a basement of 
the usual symibolical form, provided with a spout. 
At night the water is let drop upon the lima, and 
collected from under the spent into vessels. Shortly 
before dawn, rice is cooked in the temple of the 
god, with the addition of honey, palm-sugar, and 
other condiments, and when ready it is distributed 
all round in small portions to the bystanders, to 
be partaken of. At daybreak all go do'wn to 
bathe in the river or creeks, and wash their heads 
with some of the water collected from underneath 
the Unga, It is believed that all impurities and 
sinful taints are thereby removed and carried 
away by the hallowed water. 

30. ‘Magha-puja.*--This is a purely Buddhist 
ceremony, revived only some sixty years ago by 
King Mongkut. It is held on full-moon day, to 
commemorate the exposition of the FdtiTmkkha 
made on that date by the Buddha to his 1250 
disciples of the four congregations. The celebra- 
tion takes place in the royal temple, where, after 
feasting the chief monks in the forenoon, a recita- 
tion of the Fdtimokkha and of the Buddha’s dis- 
courses relating thereto is held in the evening, 
after which 1250 tapers are lit round the temple in 
honour of the saintly company referred to a^ve. 
The full-moon period of this month is also largely 
taken advantege of by the people for making re- 
ligious pilgrimages to various sacred spots and 
shrines in the country, such as, e.o., the models of : 
Buddha’s footprint {F^hrah-hat) and shadow {Fhrah 
(Thai), two stone benches on which the Blessed 
One is reputed to have rested, etc, 

xii. PhSlgtoa (4th month).— There occurs no 
special observance or celebration, except the pre- 
liminary ones connected with the popular New 
Year festival (see no, i above). 


Literatim.— T here is no reliable account of Siamese festival 
and Jasts, in works that have hitherto appeared on Siam 
For ^e literature of Siamese Buddhism generally see Siai 
(Buddhism in). GERINI. 


FESTIVALS (Slavic). — Beginning with the 
winter solstice, the festivals of the pagan Slavs, 
atterted in historic texts, folklore, and popular 
vo^bulary, seem to have been as follows 
Kracun or korohin was the festival of the 
shor^st day. The popular word for the solstice 
Itself IS koUda, koliada, which is simply a tran- 
scription of the classical caUndm, xaMySai, The 


people, as a rule, personified Koleda and made a 
mythical character of her (cf. Ital. Befania=ej>i. 
fania ; Eng. ‘ Father Christmas/ etc.). 

At the coming of spring among the Cjsechs, the 
Serbs of Lusatia, and the Poles, a figure called 
Marena, Marzana, was thrown into the water ; 
this probably symbolized death, that is to say, the 
numbing of the earth by the cold of winter. 

In the month of May there ivas a festival of 
roses {Busalia), 

At the summer solstice fell the festival of kupalo 
(festival of the bath) among the ancient Russians, 
coinciding later with the CJhristian festival of St. 
John (June 24). This name seems to have been 
derived from the verb kupati, ‘ to bathe,’ perhaps 
because river-bathing begins in the month of June, 
perhaps—and this designation would be produced 
under a Christian innuence — because John was 
baptized by immersion. 

The chronicle of Thietmar (bk. vi.) supplies a 
very detailed description of the annual festival 
celebrated at Arcona in the island of Bii^en in 
honour of the god Svantovit. The description 
is too minute to be reproduced here. The festival 
ended in a great feast, in which it was a religious 
duty to violate every rule of temperance. Ac- 
cording to Helmold (i, 52), the sacrifices of the 
Baltic Slavs were accompanied by feasts and 
orgies. The guests kept a cup passin|j round and 
round, pronouncing over it meanwhile fornmlaj 
not of consecration but of execration (Helmold 
was evidently thinking of the consecration of 
Mass). 

According to the Czech chronicler Cosmas, prince 
Bretislav in 1092 suppressed the festivals cele- 
brated by the Czechs about the season of Easter — 
festivals during which offerings w'ere carried to 
the springs, and victims were sacrificed to the 
demon. 

One of the biographers of Otto of Bamberg 
(Ehbo, ii. 12, 13) speaks of annual festivals of a 
very rustic and warlike character, which were 
held at Pyritz and Tolyn by the Baltic Slavs. For 
festivals in honour of the dead, see artt. Aryan 
BeI/IGION, in vol. ii. p. 25 ff., and Death and 
Disposal of the Dead (Slavic), voL iv. p. 509, 

Ljtbraturb. — Louis Leger, La MyUi,ologie nlam^ Paris, 
WOl, passim, LEGEB, 

FESTIVALS AND FASTS (Teutonic).— 
Among the Germanic races, religious festivals 
seem to have afforded the earliest occasions for 
intertribal intercourse. Tacitus relates of the 
Germans that ‘at a certain period all the tribes 
of the same race assemble by their representatives 
in a grove consecrated by the auguries of their 
forefathers and by immemorial associations of 
terror’ [Germania, 39). Some seven centuries 
later a religious festival at Skiringsal, in Southern 
Norway, seems to have united persons who cer- 
tainly had no political organization in common ; 
and this was probably the case with the great 
religious festivals held eveiy nine years at Upsala ; 
for the 11th cent. Adam 01 Bremen states that it 
was the custom in all Swedish lands that a common 
festival should be held at Upsala (Jfow. Germ. 
vii. 380), W 6 have Thietmar of Merseburg’s autho- 
rity for a similar nine-yearly festival at Lejre in 
Denmark [ih. iii. 739), but all the other public 
festivals of which we have any knowledge appear 
to have been annual. Of these the most important 
all oyer Germanic territory were three in num^r : 
one in the antumn, one at midwinter (Yule), and 
one at midsummer. But, though the Germanic 
peoples were thns more or less agreed as to 
times and seasons, the religious signilcance attri- 
buted to these festivals varied in different countries. 
Thus, among the Scandinavians we are repeatedly 
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told tliat the autumn festival (at the ‘winter 
nights ’ ) was ‘ for plenty,’ and it was a favourite 
time for ■weddings, whereas among the Saxons 
this feast seems to have heen closely connected 
with the cult of the dead ; and that this was the 
more usual significance of the autumn festival 
seems clear from the fact that the Church found 
it advisable, in the 9th cent., to alter the date of 
the Feast of All Saints from spring to autumn. 

In England, we know that the autumn festivities 
gave the name to the month known as Bl6t- 
m6nath (cf, Swedish dialectic Blotmbmad)^ because, 
as Bede informs us, it was during this month that 
the people sacrificed to their gods the cattle slaugh- 
tered during tlie autumn. The importance of this 
festival doubtless originated in the necessity of 
killing off a large number of cattle on the approach 
of winter. The old heathen midwinter festival 
lasted from about Christmas Day till Twelfth 
Night, and the high esteem in which it was held 
by the Teutons is recorded by witers of all nation- 
alities, from Gonstantimrs Forphyrogenitus, who 
describes the Yule-tide observances of the Var- 
angian guard at Constantinople, to Bede. The 
latter teffs of the 'wearing of animal masks at the 
Anglo-Saxon festival on M6dranicht, ‘ the night of 
the mothers ’—which, he declares, fell on the same 
date as Christmas Eve. Procopius tells of a festival 
cekduated by the people of ‘Thule’ (Norway Dl) 
to greet the sun on its reappearance— presumably 
early in January. It was, moreover, at this season 
—about the date of the Eniphanj, says Thietmar 
that the great nine-yearly festival at Lejre was 

^^The Scandinavians, and possibly also the Anglo- 
Saxons, seem to have had a festival in sprmg. 
According to later writers, this was ‘ for victory 
—no doubt with a view to the Viking expeditions 
of the summer ; but an agricultural festiv^ m 
spring seems to have been common all over Teu- 
tonic Europe. , . _ ^ 

The midsummer festival may be said to survive 
to this day in rustic observance, especially in the 
Scandinavian countries, where bonfires are stiff 
lifted on St. John’s Eve (June 23). But this fes- 
tival is rarely mentioned in early times ; and the 
conclusion seems inevitable that it had alrewy stok 
into a popular observance, of magim rather than 
relicious signihcance. The originally apcultur^ 
im^rtance of some of these heathen festivals is 
seldom indicated by the earlier sources, Md 
customs of later times afford 
dence for the close connexion of heathen «®tivals 
•with agricultural operations. Of these rustic ob- 
^rvanfes certain rites, such as ploughing r^d 
the fields at Yule-tide, and leaping the lire at ^d- 
summer, are so common in all Teutonic countries 
as to make it almost certain that 1°’^®*^ 
part of the original heathen festivals, ^he older 
wurces. however, lay chief stress on the actual 
teSg and ale’-drinking which was no doubt 
characteristic of all festivals. , , ^ ^ 

Icelandic sources show that the ^1®®^ 
sacrificial victims was offered to the gods, while 
SrS wS cooked and eaten, iforses were 
much valued as saxsrifices, so 

bv Christian converts with heathendom, 
hut * 6 xravati 0 M of Icelandic temples show that 
otter domestic animals were more common 
The other integral part of 
ie, which seems to have been brewed in vats so 
ls.we that Saxo Grammaticus declares that a 
Danish prince, Hunding, was ae®iden^v drowned 
in one In 36). A missionary on the 
lat« how he came across a 
round an enormous 


all Christian festivals, and its consumption in the 
^mpany of neighbours, under penalty of a fine, 
o ^ laws of the 13th cent, also speak of a 

legaffy ordained ale-festival ’ on the Sunday fol- 
lowing St. Martin’s Day (Nov. 11). In heathen 
times, toasts were drunk to the gods and to the 
memory of departed ancestors. Drunkenness seems 
w nave been an inevitable concomitant of a feast. 

^clls us {Ann. i. 50) that the Komans sur- 
prised the Germans at a festival, and were able to 
massacre an intoxicated foe. It is Saxo, centuries 
later, who relates that, while Athisl ‘ was honour- 
ing tne funeral rites of Kolf with a feast, he drank 
too greedily, and paid for his filthy intemperance 
Dy ms sudden end ’ (iff. 75). Most of the private 
lestivals^in the North were actually described as 
olf Tor instance, the erfi-ol, or funeral 

lem, which was very important in Scandinavia 
and m Northern England, survived in the latter 
o,rml till twenty years ago. 

After the Deformation, ‘lyke-wake drinking’ 
fommd the subject of many restrictive ordinances 
for Denmark and Norway. Already in 1576 the 
‘ great excess of meat and drink at funerals ’ was 
prohibited, and Christian iv., in 1624, finally sup- 
m^‘’Sed all feasting on the occasion of a funeral. 
Before that date it is usual in the regulations of 
Danish gilds that on the death of one of their 
members the heirs of the deceased shall give the 
^hd^xothers a barrel of ale for the erffu&^oll. On 
the Continent, memorial (anniversary) feasts were 
popular, and (Christian priests were strictly forbid- 
den to ‘ drink wine for love of the dead,’ or to join 
in the festivities connected with such observances. 
Drinking seems also to have heen characteristic 
of wedding-feasts. In the North the ‘ ale of de- 
parture ’ and the ‘ greeting-ale ’ were additional 
occasions for festivities. A feature of all these 
feasts was the vows taken by the chiefs, pledging 
themselves to some deed of valour, such as a 
Viking expedition, vengeance on a powerful neigh- 
bour, and the like. This custom persisted into 
Christian times, and the attempt of the J6ms- 
vikings to conc[uer Norway in the latter half of 
the 10th cent, is attributed to such a vow, made at 
a ftmeral feast. 

From the hints our sources afford us, it seems 
as if the actual feasting took place at night, 
Tacitus and the Icelandic sagas concurring in 
the mention of games during the day. That the 
festivals actually took place in the temples is 
indicated by the use of churches for this purpose 
in Icelandic and Scandinavian custom, A post- 
Deformation bishop complains of ‘ the carousing 
and drinking and dancing with fife and drum’ 
which took place within the church-doors on the 
Monday and Tuesday of a ‘wedding-week,’ and 
elsewhere he finds it necessary to assure his flock 
that eating, drinking, and dancing in chuixh are 
only fit for the cMldren of the devil {Danske 
Magazin, iff. [Copenhagen, 1747] 60). 

If we may judge from the silence of our sources 
on the subject, fasting for religious purposes seems 
to have heen unknown among the Teutonic races 
until the introduction of Christianity, was 
certainly unknown in Scandinavia, for the Ice- 
I landic Laxdjela Saga expressly mentions the ex- 
' treme interest aroused in a neighbourhood by a 
Christian convert’s Lenten fast. 

LiTKRmM.-lnlormation regarding the relmous festivals 
will he found in aU manuals of Germanic hut tne 

following deal more especiaUy with suhaecb ; A. liue, 
YuU and Christmas, London, 1899j G. Bilfinger, 

Julfest, Stuttgart, 1901; K. Weinhold, 

Jahrteaunsi, ifiel, 1862; O. Schrader, 

Altiurtumskmds, Strasshurg, 1901, s.v. 

Mannhardt, Wald- und Feldkulte, 1875-/ 7 , H. Fta 

nenschmidt Germ. Bmtefeste, Hanover, 1878^, w'* J*raze , 

n'D'k 'lA-i-i 


6y u.t5- neascoxmat. Crfirm. 

XwTheSra* 

No^egian laws enjoin the Wing of ale before 1 
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FESTIVALS AND FASTS (Tibetan).— The 
popular festivals of Tibet are essentially religious 
m character, and almost all of them are assimi- 
lated to a Buddhist type. Even those which 
manifestly belong to the pre-Buddhist religion, 
the indigenous Bon, are taken part in by the 
Buddhist lamas as priests. 

The word for ‘ festival ’ in Tibetan means ‘ feast- 
time ^ {dus-ston)y which aptly denotes the popular 
conception of the event, with its cessation from 
routine work and the preponderance of enjoyment 
over the religious acts of worship and ceremonial. 
The term here used for ‘ feast ’ [ston) is from the 
same root as * harvest-season ^ and ‘ autumn,’ im- 
plyingplenteousstoreof food and fruit for feasting 
upon. It also suggests that originally the great 
festival was probably in the autumn, after the crops 
were garnered. The great festivals are called by 
both lamas and laity ‘ Great Feast-time ’ [dus-ston 
€Um-po)i or shortly, ‘ Great Time ’ [dtts^cken). 

Another term which is less commonly used, and more especi- 
ally applicable to the Bonist feasts, is mgron, or ‘ banquet/ 
which in its religious sense denotes a propitiatory feast to the 
four great classes of beings, namely (1) the Holy Ones, inter- 
preted by Buddhists as the Triratna (Buddha, the Law, and 
the Church), the spiritual teacher of the worshipper amd his 
personal tutelary ; (2) the * Lord '-fiends, she-devils (4dkim\ 
and tutelary fiends ; (3) the six classes of beings (the five 
unhappy existences [cf. BRB iv. 138], and the gods ltd. 134}) ; 
(4) the aboriginal devils called gdbn and hgegs. 

1. General characteristics. — The Tibetan festi- 
vals may be broadly classed as (1) indigenous, or 
Bonist, and (2) Buddhist. 

(1) The indig enom festivals appear to be for 
the most part Nature-feasts, in the revolutions 
of the seasons of the year. They are obviously 
related to the solstices and equinoxes, and display 
what seems manifestly to be worship of the powers 
of Nature, eonceivea mythologically as benign 
spirits and malignant demons of darkness, drought, 
and ill-luck, to be appeased or expelled from the 
land. In addition to this Nature-cult there is an 
element of ancestral worship to be seen in the 
festivals given to the dead and malignant ghosts. 
The survival of the cult of ancestors (in itself 
opposed to the principles of Buddhism, which 
teaches that ancestors do not remain in the tomb, 
but return to life in new forms) is seen in the 
elaborate ceremonial to secure repose of the spirit 
of the dead and the lighting up of the funeral 
monuments {cKortm [g.v.]) wherein are deposited 
the cremated remains of the more wealthy classes 
and the actual bodies of the higher lamas — amongst 
whom the Dalai lamas claim to have as their 
direct lineal ancestors the early kings of the 
country, whose tombs and those of their nobles 
studded the country in the pre-Buddhist period 

(2) The Buddhist festivals commemorate semi- 
historical and legendary events in the life of 
Buddha (his birth, attainment of Buddhahood, 
death, etc,), and in the life of the two great 
canonized monks of Tibet, namely, the Indian 
teacher Padmasambhava (c. A.D, 748), the founder 
of Lamaism, and the Tibetan r^ormer Tsong- 
khapa (A.D. 1356-1417), the founder of the modern 
dominant sect of lamas, the yellow-cap sect (Ge- 
lugpa)^ to which the Dalai and other Grand Lama 
hierarchs belong. Some of these Buddhist festivals 
appear to have been grafted on to pre-Buddhist 
feast-days, as is evidenced by the aboriginal rites 
which they embody and the discrepancy between 
some of the dates and those current in other Bud- 
dhist countries. 

2 . Ritual. — ^During the festivals, some of which 
extend over several days, the laity generally 
cease from their ordinaiy work or business ; ana, 
whilst spending their time mainly in festivities, 
also devote more time than usual to pious deeds 
to avoid the five great sins, muttering ^eir mystic 


spells, plying their prayer-wheels, circumambu- 
lating tne sacred buildings, and visiting the temple 
to bow before the chief images. For the clergy 
these events entail a large amount of additional 
celebrations, reading of the sacred texts, and 
austere vigils and fastings. The ritual exhibits 
generally both indigenous and Buddhistic elements 
— the latter being most conspicuous in the cele- 
brations of the yellow-cap sect. The indigenous 
rites of both private and public worship gener- 
ally include expiatory and sacrificial ceremonies, 
though the latter do not usually involve the taking 
of life, and there are saturnal revels and even 
orgies. 

3. Occasions. — The general feasts, annual and 
monthly, are held mainly at fixed periodical times. 
One, the Water-Festival, is movable according to 
the appearance of a particular star, and occasion- 
ally there are special festivals, at irregular times, 
for passing events, such as the installation or death 
of a Grand Lama, or war, or pestilence. 

The dates for the general festivals are at stated 
times definitely fixed in the lunar calendar of 
Tibet (cf. ER& iii. 63). But, owing to the dis- 
parity between the lunar and the solar year (id,), 
and the rough adjustment of the same by inter- 
calating a month every few years, the relation- 
ship between the dates and the natural seasons 
has become seriously displaced. Further confu- 
sion also has been introduced by the date of the 
ancient Tibetan New Year, whicli obviously coin- 
cided with the winter solstice, having been trans- 
ferred by the yellow -cap sect to a lunar date 
corresponding to January- February. This was 
manifestly done with the object of making it coin- 
cide with the Chinese New Year, which, however, 
it does not do exactly. Hence the seasonal inci- 
dence of the festivals seldom coincides precisely 
with the actual equinoxes and solstices, rainy 
season, or harvest, as the case may be. As a 
result we get, among other anachronisms, * flower- 
festivals ’ m icy January-February. 

The monthly festivals are the usual ones as pre- 
scribed for m&itation and fasting in all Buddhist 
countries, following the Brahmanical rule, namely, 
the auspicious d^s of the new and full moon (cf. 
ERE in. 78). To these were added later the 
other two lunar quarter days, so that this holy 
day, recurring four times a month, came to Im 
called * the Buddhist Sabbath.’ In Tibet it is the 
8th and 15th day of each month which are mostly 
observed, and these are holy days rather than 
* festivals.’ On these days the lamas fast more or 
less, partaking of nothing except farinaceous food 
and tea ; and many of the laity do likewise, and on 
no account^ take animal life. The lamas spend 
these days in reading the scriptures, make formal 
confession of sins (pratimohsa), and perform the 
rite of ‘ washing away sin ’ (tui-sol)^ 

The annual festivals, which include all the 
festivals properly so-called, are not enumerated or 
described in any known Tibetan work. In com- 
piling the following list from his own observations 
and those of others, the present writer has arranged 
the events in the order of the Tibetan calendar, and 
has shown within brackets the corresponding ap- 
proximate month in the European calendar* 

1st months lst--Srd day (=aFebruajy), Carnival of 
New Year (Logsar) in new style* — The festival of 
the New Year is held on this date in Lhasa and 
the other centres where the yellow-cap sect of lamas 
is dominant. Elsewhere it is observed on the old 
date in the 11th month, about the winter solstice. 
The popular festivities are generally similar to 
those of Christmas in Europe. It is a season for 
cessation from work and tor general rejoicing, 
singing, dancing, feasting, and vLiting of friends. 
Even the younger monks have their restrictions 
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relaxed, and are permitted to participate for two 
or three days in the mirth-making. For the event 
the roads are swept, the houses whitewashed, and 
the doorways decorated. There is also a pudding, 
resembling the Christmas pudding of the west, to 
the eating of which the head of the family invites 
to his house all the other members and relatives. 
The pudding is made with raisins, dried apricots, 
etc., and is brought into the room often with a red 
dag stuck into it ; at other times, w^hen this is 
absent, a hole is made in its centre, into which 
melted butter is poured — which, as the fuel of 
lamps, is said to symbolize light and life. Thus it 
may emblemize the advent of the New Year’s light 
dispelling the demons of darkness. The flag is 
admittedly a demon-driving device in Lamaism. 
The head of the house first partakes of the pudding, 
next his wife, and then his guests and the rest of 
the family. During the festivities the people in- 
dulge in more food delicacies than usual ; and 
charitable gifts are freelj^ dispensed. A custom of 
* first-footing ’ also prevails. 


E. B. Hue describes how at midnight, when the noise of 1 
festivities commenced,!* we had a good mind to get up to witn 


the 

iesiiiviuje» wuiiiicjijiucu,, v¥c itMrvA oi ijwvi to get up to witness 

the happiness of the inhabitants of Lhasa, but the cold was so 
cutting that after reflection we decided to remain under our 
woollen coverlets. Unhappily for our comfort, violent knocks on 
our door, threatening to smash it into splinters, warned us that 
we must renounce our project. We therefore donned our 
clothes, and, the door being opened, some friendly Tibetans 
ruslied into our room, inviting us to the New Year’s banquet, 
saving, “New Year has come with plenty. Bejoice, Take, 
*<ii 210). 

Amongst the festivities at Lhasa is the spectacle 
of * Flying Spirits,* by performers who glide down 
a rope stretched from the summit of Potala palace 
to its base. _ « 

M fmnth, 4thr-15th day (= February), Supplica- 
tion {$Mon4am),—l^hi& appears to be prayers and 
expiatory sacrifice for new growth and prosperity 
during the new year. It is conducted chiefly at 
Lhasa and Tashilhunpo, and is the neatest cere- 
mony of the year in the Lamaist church, when 
yellow-cap monks to the number of 30,000 con- 
legate in Lhasa alone, as described in the present 
writer’s Buddhism of Tibet (p. 505 ff.). At this 
festival largess is distributed to the apembied 
monks (amounting to about ten shillin^^ per 
ordinary monk, and several hundreds to the higher 
lamas) from the treasury of the Dalai Lamas 
Government, as well as from the emj^ror of China, 
w^ho is specially prayed for and officially repre- 
sented by the Amban on the occasion. Ine 
prayers continue till the 15th day of the month, 
which is the anniversary of Buddha s conception, 
and on this date the ^eat temple of Buddha (the 

JoMng) is illuminated with lanterns. Thereafter 

the dmons are propitiated, and on the 30th day 
the celebration of ‘Deliverance J^roUton), a 
festival of relaxation, concludes ® 
notable feature of this festival is that ^ 
government lapses or changes hands during the 
currency of the New Year’s ceremonies, which 
Mntinui thronghont the month. The temporal 
wovemment of Lhasa is removed from its usnal 
fult^ians, and for the month is placed m 
hands of the chief proctor of 
(^■which the Dalai Lama is affiliated), and that 
S^nk becomes for the time a sacrorum, ^ 
^th the Komans. It probably represents a period 
diirine which the administration of justice wm 
R nsnended to allow of unrestrained carnival or 
mS-making, as in the Upoft-rivlat of the ancient 
fireeks and the dies nefasti of the Bomans. In 
Tibet, however, it is made the ®*°^®the 

extortion of taxes, to escape which many of the 
xS^ts leave Lha^ dniW this Pemd The 
nractice appears to have been wide-spread over 
I’ihet. In Ladak, at the present day, during the 
New Year festivities the Tibetan ex-ruler is p 


mitted by the Kashmir State to assume royal 
dignities and to occupy the old palace. 

1st month, 15th day (= February), Anniversary 
of Buddha’s Conception. 

1st month, 27th day, Procession of the Holy 
Dagger {Phurha or Vajra). — This is obviously a 
Bonist celebration for expelling evil influences from 
the country. About a thousand Buddhist priests, 
half of whom are dressed in Chinese costume, 
emerge from the great temple at Lhasa with 
drums, etc., and, accompanied by about a thousand 
mounted Tibetan soldiery, and the high priest of 
the State Oracle of Nechung, whose attendants 
carry in state a famous miraculous thunderbolt- 
dagger {phurha) from Sera monastery, file ^st a 
throne in the open on which is seated the Dalai 
Lama. After dancing movements to the heat of 
the drums, there is raised a series^ of howls ‘ like 
the roar of a tiger,’ which may possibly he intended 
to rouse the sleeping god from his wmter slumbers, 
and would he appropriate in connexion with the 
old-style festival which occurred at the winter 
solstice. Last of all follows the foremost Lama of 
Tibet, the successor and representative of Tsmig- 
khapa, the ‘ Ti-Binpoche,’ who is usually ex o^pcio 
regent of Tibet (and was so during the British 
mission of 1904), and a Buddhist priest of the most 
orthodox Mahayana type. His duty is to hurl the 
dagger against the evil spirit, who is called Ihe 
King of the Serpents and Lord-fiends [Lu-gon 
rygal‘po). This concludes the ceremony amidst 

^2ml^mSf'29th day (= March), Chase and Ex- 
pulsion of the ‘ Scapegoat ’ Dem^ of IM^k. 

This ceremony as practised in Central iiuet is 
described in the present writer s Buddhism of :nbet 
(p. 512 f . ). In Ladak it is termed Naghrang. Two 
Lamas called hlooiar are stripped and their bodies 
painted black, on which ground a devils face is 
painted in red on the chest and hack. Other 
lamas surround the two figures and recite prayers 
and incantations, whilst others heat drums pd 
blow trumpets. After an interval the hlomars 
appear to become possessed with devils, and begin 
to shout and leap about and rush ^ 

the houses, chased by the people. Whilst m this 
exalted state they are consulted as oracles, and 
eventually they fall down exhausted in a swoon. 

® “oU Jsth day (=Apnl), Af nivM of 
‘Kevelation’ of the Demonist Tantnk-oult {Kala- 

Attainment of Buddhahood, and of Death 

{parvnwvSna), Feast of -i,,-.- month 

Day. ^This corresponds to the first l^p^^ month 

of ^e Indian calendar, the month raUakha.^hm 
the moon is full near the Southern scale, is 
deemed by the Brahmans a most auspicious time, 
to which Indian tradition ascribes the above great 

events in Buddha’s life. * •R.-./i/iLft na 

5th month, 5th and 

the Physician,’ or ‘The Medical Bud^. and 
the Suing of the Buddhist Lent (or Bamy 

^^^rmonfh, loth day, ^auiversapr of Birth of 

Padmasambhava.— Thw is a festival chiefly of the 
old^ts, and is aecompMied by masked ^ 

devil-dances. That at Hemis, m Ladak, is a cele- 

"^ith^^nth, ith day (=Jnly),. Anniversa^ of 
Buddha’s Birth and First Preaohmg of the Law. 
Ttoirthe occasion for the display of great 
pictures of Buddha, or of Maitreya, the Buddhist 

nhtonth. 10th day 

. masamhhava (accordmg to Sikkim style). 
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8th month, 8th day (= September-October), 
Water-festival and Harvest- festival. — End of Bud- 
dhist Lent or Kainy Season with much bathing in 
the rivers. 

9th month, Mnd cfoy (=Oct.-Nov.), Anniversary 
of Buddha^s miraculous Descent from Heaven. 

10th month, SSthday (= December), Anniversary 
of Tsongkhapa^s death, usually termed his Ascen- 
sion or Transfiguration, Feast of Lamps, 

11th month, lst-8th day ( = December), New Year 
Carnival, old style. — It obviously corresponded to 
the winter solstice, 

12th month, BBthSOth day (=Jan.-Feb.), Expul- 
sion of the Old Year with its ill-luck. — This is now 
regarded as a sort of New Year’s Eve ceremony 
preparatory to the new-style date for the annual 
carnival. It is probably, however, the festival of 
the ‘ Holy Dagger ’ now held on the 27th of the 1 st 
month (see above). The Lamas invoke the gods to 
drive away the evil spirits. 

4 . Fasting {smyung, or hshm-gnas) is generally 
practised by Tibetan Buddhist monks, and also by 
the uncelibate priests of all sects, on the periodical 
monthly fasts {npavasatha) prescribed by the com- 
mon code. It IS also generally observed on the 
festival days, and as a prepara’torj^ sacrificial rite 
or penance. The fasting ordinarily consists in 


1 abstention from food or from drink or from both, 
i from sunrise to sunset, and total abstention from 
j animal food or spirituous liquor. So intimately is 
j fasting associated with the conception of holiness 
! in the popular mind that the w^ord for ‘ virtue ’ 
' (dge-ba) is used as a synonym for ‘ fasting.’ Many 
; of the laity also observe a more or less partial fast 
! during these holy days and feasts, as above noted. 
Fasting is practised with exceptional strictness by 
the more ascetic Lamas, ■who are selected to per- 
form not merely expiatory sacrifices to the gods, 
but also the exorcizing of evil spirits. In this 
latter regard it is noteworthy that even the low 
unorthodox priests of a shamanist type, who prac- 
tise for purposes of sorcery and exorcism the ani- 
mistic rites of the Bonist cult, also require, as an 
indispensable condition, to undergo ceremonial 
purification and be spiritualized by preparatory 
periods of fasting. 

Litbraturf..— -E. R. Hue, Souvenirs d^un voyage dam la Tar> 
tarie, U ThibeU ot la Chim, Paris, 1853, i. 06, 29, ii. 95 ; E. 
Kawaguchi, 'Ihree Tears in Tibet, London, 1909 ; H. L. 
Ramsay, U’^estern Tibetan Dictionary, Lahore, 1890, p. 48, etc. ; 
W. W. RockhiU, JRAS, 1891, pp. 209-214: E. Schlagint- 
weit,^Buddhi$ni> in Tibet, Leipzig, 1863, p. 237 ; L.. A. Waddell, 
The Buddhism of Tibet, Ltondon, 1895, pp, 501-514. 

L A. Waddell. 
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Introductonr (W. G. Astok), p. 894, 

American (L, Spence), p. 898. 

FETISHISM. — I, Definition. — Few words have 
been used with so bewildering a variety of applica- 
tions as ‘fetish’ and ‘fetishism.’ ‘Fetish’ is 
dmyed, through the French, from the Portuguese 
feiti^o, which, in its turn, comes from the Lat. 
fact%tim. A Portuguese-French Dictionary defines 
it as ‘sortilege, m^ 6 fice, enchantement, charme.’ 
As an adiective, it means ‘ made by art,’ ‘ skilfully 
eontrivea.’ Miss Kingsley observes ( West African 
Studies, p. 44) that 

‘the Portugruese navigators who re-discovered West Africa, 
noticing the veneration paid h}' Africans to certain objecte— 
trees, fish, idols, and so on — very fairly compared these objects 
with the amulets, talismans, charms, and little images of saints 
they themselves used/ 

The above etymology suggests that fetishism 
was at first regarded as a branch of magic, which, 
as J. G. Frazer has pointed out, may be either 
religious or non-religious. The fetish may be a 
god, or the abode of a god or spirit, helpful to its 
possessor or devotee ; or it may be only a sort of 
clever device or instrument for attaining ends not 
otherwise to be accomplished- 

The first to draw attention to fetishism as a 
branch of the study of religion was the French 
writer, de Brosses, whose interesting and, for the 
time, remarkable book, Du CuUe des dieuxfdtiches, 
was brought out in 1760. He understands by fetish- 
ism ‘le culte de certains objets terrestres et 
matdriels,’ but includes the religious practices of 
certain tribes with whom those objects are not so 
much gods as things endowed with a Divine virtue, 
such as oracles, amulets, aud preservative talis- 
mans. He excludes the worship of the Sun. 

August© Comte, on the other hand, gave promi- 
nence to the Sun, Moon, and Earth as ‘grands 
fdtiehes.’ In his Positivist calendar he devoted 
a whole month to fetishism, instituting festivals 
to Animals, Fire, the Sun, and the Moon. To him 
and to his followers fetishism is practically Nature- 
worship. They apply the term to the first stage 
in the development of religion, in which the natural 
object or phenomenon is a direct object of worship, 
not a more or less anthropomorphic deity who has 


Indian (R. C. Temple), p. 903. 


his abode in it, or controls it. It seems undesirable, 
however, to use ‘fetishism’ in a sense so far 
removed from its ordinary acceptation and con- 
veying an undeserved stigma. Nature- worship, 
though not the highest form of religion, is pure 
and noble, compared with the cult of ‘ something 
irrationally reverenced ’ — to use a phrase borrowed 
from the definition in the OED. Other scientific 
writers have not followed Comte’s example. 

Herbert Spencer’s view of fetishism is radically 
different from that of Comte. In his Sociology 
(L 313) he says : 

‘The unusualness which makes sb object a fetish, is supposed 
to imply an indwelling ghost— an ^ent without which deviation 
from the ordinary would be inexplicable. , . . Only when there 
is an unfamiliar appearance, or motion or sound or change, in 
a thing, does there arise this idea of a possessing spirit. The 
Ohibchas worshipped lakes, rivulets, rocks, hills, and other 
places of striking or unusual aspect. Indirect evidences from 
all sides converge to the conclusion that the fetish-worship is 
the worship of a special soul supposed to have taken up its 
abode in the fetish, which soul, in common with supernatural 
agente at large, is originally the double of a dead mm.*^ 

It will be seen that the fetishism of Comte and 
that of Herbert Spencer are mutually exclusive. 
It is, therefore, not surprising to find that, while 
the former makes it the primary stage of all 
religion, the latter regards it as a more recent 
development. Herbert Spencer’s attempt to bring 
Nature- worship within the scope of his ghost-theory 
of the origin 01 religion is a veritable tour de force 
of sophistical ratiocination. Goblet d’ Aiviella, who 
calls Nature-worship ‘ primary fetishism,’ is nearer 
the truth when he says, in his Hibberi Lectures 
(p. 82): 

‘Man, having been led by different routes to personify the 
souls of the dead on the one hand, and natural objects and 
phenomena on the other, subsequently attributed, to borit alike 
the character of mysterious superhuman beings. Let us add 
that this must have taken plane everywhere, for there is not a 
people on earth in which we do not come upon these two fonns 
of belief side by side and intermingled. ‘ 


1 Lippert's definition of fetishism as *a belief in the souls of 
the departed coming to dwell in any thing that is tangible or 
visible in heaven or earth (Die Bmgimen der europiiischen 
CuMurvlU&er, Berlin, 1881), seems Htrie more than an echo of 
Herbert Spencer’s. 
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No %vnter has done more to elucidate this subject 
dwn Tylor, who, in his Frimitive Culture* lii, 144) 
lefmes fetishism as * * 

^ the doctrine of spirits embodied in, or attached to, or convev- 
nK Infloence through, certain material objects’— ‘vessels or 
rebicles or instriimeotg of spiritual beings/ ‘ To class an object 
m a fetish,* he adds (p. W6), ‘demands explicit statement that 
I, fipirifc IS coniidered as embodied in it or acting through it or 
:onimunlcat.ing by It, or at least that the people it belongs to 
Jo habitually think this of such objects ; or it must be shown 
ihat the object i« treated -as having personal consciousness and 
power, Is talked witt, worshipped, prayed to, sacrificed to, 
petted or ill-treated with reference to its past or present 
i>ehavlo«r to Its votaries.* 

This is very clear and convenient. It covers a 
very Isr^^e proportion of what is usually understood 
bj * fetish/ and applies with special force to the 
ideas prevalent in West Africa. It deserves 
general acceptance, if we are not to consign the 
word to tlie terminological scrap-heap as so Wurred 
and disfigured by indiscriminate use that it is 
unserviceitble and misleading. There is much 
temptation to do so. I 

Goblet d'Alviella’s definition of fetishism is I 
closely akin to that of Tylor. He calls it ‘the 
belief that the appropriation of a thing may secure 
the services of the spirit lodged within it,’ He 
distinguishes between the talisman or the amulet, 
in which tlie spirits act on inanimate things from 
without, using them as implements, and the fetish, 
when the »|nnts are embodied in a concrete object 
—a distinction which, he says, is already recognized 
the greater number of savage races. Max 
Buchner* on tlie other hand, thinks that fetishism 
belongs more to the realm of art than of religion, 
md that* instead of * fetish ’ or ‘ idol,’ we should 
say * amulet ’ or * medicine.’ Others call a fetish 
a magical appliance, or ‘an object conceived of 
anthropopatbically/ Waitz (quoted in Schultze, 
Feikhtsm, p. 241) says tliat ‘a fetish is an object 
of religious veneration, wherein the material thing 
and the spirit within it are regarded as one, the 
two being inseparable.’ Travellers have added 
their ouota to the confusion. Miss Kingsley, for 
example, means by fetishism the whole system of 
West African religion, of which, as she points out, 
the worship of spirits embodied in material objects 
forms only a part. Other travellers have applied 
the term to the material symbols of the great 
Nature-deities. Lexicographers naturally reflect 
the views of anthropologists and travellers. 
Perhaps Webster’s definition represents as accur- 
ately m any the most general use of the word, 
viz. *a material thing, living or dead, which is 
made the object of brutish or superstitious worship, 
as among certain African tribes.’ Littr6 says: 

‘ Fdtiche—objet natural, animal divinis^, bois, 
pierre, idole grossi^re, qu’adorent les nfegres^ des 
cdtM occidentales de 1’ Afrique et m§me de I’int^- 
rieur des terras jusqu* en Nubie.’ No wonder that 
Max Mtiller exclaimed — ‘ fetishism, whatever that 
may mean ’ ! 

2. Classificatiom— The variety of definition and 
opinion indicated above is not due to mere wanton 
caprice. It is the reflexion of a very great and 
real complexity in the sxibject - matter. The 
eviilenee on which anthropologists have based their 
views is enormous in amount, and of a very hetem- 
geneous kind. It comes to us from all parts of the 
world, though its chief source is West Africa. 
Tliere are at least five distinct classes of ob;jects to 
which it relates, all of which fall under the general 
description of material objecte worshipped, hon- 
oured, or -esteemed for something more than then 
physical propertiw or commercial vmue. 

(1) Class olyeefs and phenomena.^ 

The Sun, the Sky, and the Earth (as a source of 
food) almost universally hold a leadmg position 
among personified things of thm class. .Jlschylus s 
Fromethens extends the list in his magnificent 


done him by the later generation of anthropomorpMc 

*0 Sky divine, 0 Winds of pinions swift, 

O fountain-heads of Rivers, and 0 thou 
inimitable laughter of the Sea, 

0 Earth, the Mighty Mother, and thou Sun, 

Whose orb^d light surveyeth all ! ’ 

{Prometheus Vinctus^ 88 ff., Morshead’s tr.). 

When once the personification, followed by the 
worship, of a few of the most striking and most 
powerful objects (distinguished by the negroes as 
‘grand fetishes’) has been accomplished, others 
follow easily, as the moon, trees, rivers, wells, 
mountains, rocks, and thunder. Nor does the 
process stop here. Having personified the most 
splendid, benignant, and awful objects of Nature, 
the active, though by no means powerful, imagina- 
tion of the savage runs riot and deifies indis- 
criminately all manner of objects of no intrinsic 
importance or significance, as curious pebbles, 
leaves, etc. Japanese myth speaks of a time 
when trees, rocks, leaves, and foam had the power 
of speech, and evil deities buzzed like flies in the 
5th month. It is on these lower and more frivolous 
levels of Nature- worship that ‘teratism,’ or the 
love of the curious and extraordinary, to which 
Herbert Spencer [Sociology ^ i. 313) attached an 
exa,ggerated importance, finds its chief sphere of 
action.^ As a matter of fact, the great Nature- 
divinities are not of this class. The Sun is not 
worshipped because he is remarkable, abnormal, 
or extraordinary, hut in gratitude for his daily 
light and warmth; the Sea and Rivers, because 
they supply fish for food, or will drown one if he is 
not careful; the Earth, as the great provider of 
human wants. 

It is not always recognized by anthropologists 
that Nature- worship in its primary stage is not 
the worship of a deity or spirit immanent in the 
material object, or of an anthropomorphic being 
separate from it but controlling its activities. This 
would involve a dichotomy of soul and body, mind 
and matter, which is foreign to the ideas of the 
primitive man or savage. It is not found in the 
lowest races, though no doubt, as readers of Tylor’s 
Primitive Culture are aware, it plays an important 
part in the philosophy of tribes of no great en- 
lightenment or cultivation. The earliest cult of 
aU is of the material object itself (Comte’s fetish- 
ism) considered as alive. The Sun, the Sea, the 
Mountain, as there is abundant evidence to show, 
is in this early stage the ^od. There is no sug- 
gestion of an indwelling spirit in ^Eschylus’s invoca- 
tion quoted above. The debs par excellence oitbQ 
Greek dramatists is simply the Sun. Horace’s 
Fons Bandusice [Carm, ni. xiii. 1), to which he 
promises the oflering of a kid, is not a nymph of 
the well, hut the water itself, as the epithet 
‘splendidior vitro’ shows. Of course, nymphs, 
dryads, and fauns are plentiful enough in pagan 
myth. But this is a secondary development with 
which fetishism is not concerned. The two stages 
of belief, however, merge into one another. 

The worship of Nature-deities is sometimes 
referred to the principle that primitive man, like 
the savage and the child, conceives of everything 
as animated by human feelings. This view requires 
some qualification. Strictly speaking, there is no 
such thing as a primitive man. Man, at any given 
period, has ancestors and a long history behind 
Mm. But, allowing the term as marking a stage 
of progress similar to that of the lowest savages 
of our own time, it will be plain, on reflexion, that 
the ordinary primitive man, like the lower classes 
everywhere, troubles himself little about the 
sentient aspect of the universe. To Mm, as to 
the lower animals, the animate is animate, and the 
, inanimate inanimate. It is at all times only a few 
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of the more imaginative individuals of a race to 
whom their fellows are indebted for religious 
personification and myth, Eeligious progress is 
everywhere the work of the genius, not of the 
vulgar. Children are sometimes said to treat in- 
animate objects as alive. But this is exceptional, | 
and usually stops short at make-helieve. The child 
does not attempt to eat his own mud-pies. The 
boy knows quite well that his father’s walking- 
stick is not a real horse, and, in spite of de Brosses, 
Sehuitze, and others, the girl does not really believe 
that her doll is a living being, A mother of the 
writer’s acquaintance, having remonstrated -with 
her little daughter for her rough treatment of 
* poor dolly,’ received the reply : * Poor dolly I it 
is only a bag of sawdust.’ Nor does even the 
primitive or savage genius discern life in all 
creation. He does so only in a desultory, frag- 
mentary fashion, singling out such objects or 
phenomena as stir in him the feelings of gratitude, 
fear, or wonder. The worship of deified living 
men and of animals for their beneficent (as tlie 
cow) or formidable (as the tiger, crocodile, etc.) 
character, belongs to this class. But they are not 
usually called fetishes. 

(2) Class II. — Some writers apply the term 
‘ fetish ’ to a material object when worshipped, not 
for itself, but as the representative or symbol of a 
Nature-deity or deijiea man. Among the latter 
we may include the ancestor, though here a dis- 
tinction is to be made between ancestor-worship 
proper in which the dead man is credited with 
imaginary powers, and the more rational honours 
paid to him by ourselves in common with more 
uncivilized nations. F etishes of this class are some- 
times a direct representation of the true object of 
worship, as in the case of the ancient Peruvians, 
who worshipped a golden disk for the Sun, and a 
silver one for the Moon. The selection of a snake 
or serpent in many countries as the representative 
of a river-god or of water is probably due to the 
direct resemblance of its sinuous, gliding motion 
to that of a stream. In other cases, the fetish was 
originally an offering to the god whom by a long 
association it had come to represent. Most of the 
shintai ( * god-body ’) of Japan had this origin. The 
Sun-goddess is represented in the temple of Ise by 
a mirror offered to her, according to the myth, 
in order to induce her to leave the ‘rock-cave of 
Heaven,’ where she had hidden in disgust at the 
rude behaviour of her younger brother, the Eain- 
storm. When the Sun-goddess sent down her 
grandson to rule the world, she gave him this 
mirror, saying : 

* My child, when thou lookest upon this mirror, let it be as 
if thou wert looking on me. Let it be with thee on thy couch 
and in thy hall, and let it be to thee a sacred mirror,’ Another 
myth says : * This is the Great God of Ise.’ 

We see here the transition from the offering to 
the symbol, and from the symbol to the actual deity. 
Of course, the last development is the work of the 
most ignorant and dull-minded worshipper. But 
it is not without parallel. The inao of the Ainus 
of Yezo (see art, AlNiTS, vol. i. p. 245 ff.), which 
consist of willow wands whittled into a mass of 
adherent shavings at one end, are properly mere 
offerings, but occasionally receive direct worship as 
‘genuine fetishes,’ to use the expression of John 
Batchelor, a missionary who lived amongst them 
for many years. In Greece, as Lucian {Imag. 14) 
tells us, the visitors to the temple of Olympia 
believed that Phidias’s statue %vas Jupiter in person. 
Plutarch and Seneca rebuked similar superstitious 
ideas about the gods. In West Africa, the dead 
ancestor is represented by his skull, or by a mass 
of chalk saturated with drippings from the putre- 
fying head which is hung up over it. 

‘The conception,’ says Tylor (Prim. C'UfM ii. 151), ‘of such 
human relics becoming fetishes, inhabited or at least acted 


through by the souls which formerly belonged them, will 
give a rational explanation of much relic-W’orahip otherwise 

obscure.’ 

With the Damaras of South Africa, the ancestors 
are represented by stakes cut from trees or busiies 
consecrated to them, to which stakes the meat is 
first offered. 

From fetishes of this second class the transition 
is ea.sy to the idol. In Ancient Greece the primitive 
memorial erected to a god did not even pretend to 
be an image, but was often nothing more than a 
pillar, a board, a shapeless stone, or a post. At 
the present day in Korea we see these pillar-gods, 
consisting of upright logs of wood, which have so 
far approached becoming idols as to have their tops 
very rudely fashioned into human form. In the 
Indian Museum at Calcutta is a lifiga^ with a 
face carved on one side of the top — an incipient 
idol. 

The totem, regarded as the animal, vegetable, 
or mineral which represents the personified national 
or tribal unity, belongs to this class of fetish (see 
Totemism). In other cases, however, the animal 
may be Avorshipped as representing a Nature- 
deity, or as the incarnation of one. It is sometimes 
difficult to say to which of these categories the 
animal gods of ancient Egypt belonged. 

(3) Class III. — In this claas the fetish is a mate- 
rial object which is supposed to be tjw permanent or 
temporary abode of a spint^ and is worshipped or 
honoured accordingly. This is the most general use 
of the word, and is especially appropriate to the 
type of fetishism prevalent in West Africa, the chief 
home of this institution. It is the fetishism of Tylor 
and of Goblet d’Alviella, though the latter someAvhat 
narrows its application by introducing the proviso 
that the spirit^s services oelong to the person who 
appropriates the fetish, as in the case of Aladdin 
ana his lamp. Some of the spirits thus attached 
to material objects may be Nature-spirits, wliile 
others are the souls of dead men. In Japan, the 
spirit of a Nature-deity will descend into the 
sacred wand with paper scallops attached, which is 
called goheiy and answer questions by the mouth 
of the hypnotized medium who holds it in his hand. 
The soul of a dead Carib might be thought to abide 
in one of his bones, taken from the grave and care- 
fully wrapped in cotton, in which state it could 
answer questions and even bewitch an enemy. 
But most fetishes of this class are tenanted by 
spirits of an indeterminate kind, no doubt originally 
suggested by the former two, but having lost all 
specific character. The objects selected by tlie 
West African negro to serve as the abode of fiis 
guardian spirit are such things as animals, snails, 
shells, tiger’s teeth, antelope hoofs, monkey’s paws, 
horns, snake-skins, bits of metal or ivory, teeth, 
bones, beads, stones, rags, etc. A much valued 
fetish, which was the subject of a lawsuit, consisted 
of a brass pan containing a lump of clay adorned 
with parrot’s feathers. Another was a mixture of 
clay and various roots in an earthen pot. Many are 
compounds of a number of strange and disgusting 
things which remind us of the contents of the 
witches’ cauldron in Macbeth, Some of these may 
have originally belonged to the second class of 
fetishes, and have been at first symbols rather than 
receptacles. A spirit may be lodged in the object 
selected as fetish by simple exposure in the open 
air, or by invitation. Frequently tbe intervention 
of a fetish-priest is necessary, with his ceremonial 
and hocns-pocus formula of consecration. Again, 
some chance circumstance may cause an otherwise 
indifferent object to be made a fetish. 

A negro, hastening from his hut in order to escape from an 
enemy, knocked agmst a stone and hurt himself. He subse- 
quently took up this stone and constituted it as his fetto. A 
Kafir broke off a piece of the anchor of a stranded ship. As he 
died soon after, the people of the neighbourhood actributed his 
death to the power of the anchor, and honoured it accordingly 
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A fetish is more fully trusted when experience 
has proved its value by success in trade, war, 
hunting, or fishing, or as a protection against 
disease^ and danger. The owner talks to it, asks 
its advice, lays his complaints before it, and calls 
upon it on every urgent occasion. It is rubbed 
with palm-oil, has palm-wine, beer, rum, or milk 
poured over it, and is sprinkled with blood of animals 
or even of man. To swear by the fetish is the most 
binding of oaths. On the other hand, if it fails, 
after warnings and reproaches, to perform what is 
expected of it, it may be punished, thrown away, 
buried, given away, or sold. Eve^ fetish has 
its special province of efficiency. One prevents 
sickness, another heals it, others grant long life, 
children, wisdom, courage, safety in travelling or 
in war, protection against thunder, success in trade, 
fair winds, rain, etc. In short, they are supposed 
to procure every imaginable blessing and avert 
every conceivable misfortune. They are to be found 
everywhere — at the entrance to towns, in the huts 
and over the doors, by every road, at the foot of 
rocks and trees, or hung on men’s necks. Some 
fetishes are private, belonging to individuals or 
families ; others are public, ana protect villages or 
tribes from misfortune by war or pestilence. The 
latter sometimes have priests and temples dedi- 
cated to them. The chief’s house is the home of 
numerous fetishes ; in fact, he himself may be a 
fetish endowed with supernatural power, such as 
that of making rain. The priests of the fetish- 
deity are naturally assimilated to him, and are 
credited with the possession of similar powers. In 
the case of the ordinary fetish, as well as of the 
idol, there are two currents of opinion. Many 
fetish-worshippers declare positively that, for ex- 
ample, 

tree is not tbe fetish. The fetish is the invisible spirit 
which has taken up its abode in the tree. It cannot consume 
the offerings of food which are made to it, but it enjoys the 
spiritual part of them, and leaves the visible bodily element.* 

On the other hand, there is undoubtedly a lower 
conception by which the material fetish itself is 
the obiect of worship, the spirit which inhabits it 
being forgotten or neglected!. Tylor says that the 
negro usually combines the two as forming a whole, 
and this whole is (as the Europeans call it) the 
fetish, the object of his religious worship. Turner, 
in his Nineteen Years in Polynesia, 1861 (p. 627), 
says: 

‘ On the isle of Nukunono F^aafo worship used to be pwd to 
the Tui Tokdau, or Lord of Tokelau ; and this was a stone 
wrapped up in naatting, and held so sacred that only the king 
durst view it, and even he only once a year, when it assumed a 
fresh suit of matting. As this stone was considered so sacred, 
it was natural for the people to identify it with the deity, 
l^liatever offerings were made to the stone were made to the 
god ; whatever petitions they had to address to the god were 
addressed to the stone. Which is here the god, the stone or 
the deity?’ , . . . 

As in the case of Class II., the transition of fetishes 
of Class III. to the idol is ea^y. A few dabs of 
paint or scratches with a knife are sufficient to 
convert a shapeless stone or post into an anthropo- 
morphic figure. Idols are rare amongst most of 
the coast tribes of West Africa, but are common 
among all the interior tribes. 

(4) Class IV.— The term ‘fetish’ is frequently 
used, though more in general literature than by 
scientific writers, of non-religious magical ajpph- 
ances, charms, or amulets, which have a virtue quite 
independent of any gods or spirits* Such are the 
piece of the rope with which a man has been hanged 
carried by the superstitious gambler, and the 
divining-rod nsed for the discovery of springs of 
water. To this class belong such fetishes as the 
kite’s foot hung round the neck of a Basuto child, 
so that he may escape misfortune with the swift- 
ness of the kite in its flight. Another child wears 
the claw of a lion, in order that his life m^ be as 
firmly seenred against all danger as that of a lion. 
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Thk class of so-called fetishes is dealt with more 
fully m art. Magic. 

(5) Class V. — Material things are sometimes the 
objects of a maJcc-helieve worship* The Devonshire 
farmer, who at Christmas salutes his apple-trees 
with much ceremony, offering them a bowl of cider 
and a toast, does not think oi them as tenanted by 
a tree-god. When a Japanese housewife gives her 
needle one day’s rest in the year, and sets before it 
a tiny offering of cake, it is not necessary to sup- 
pose that the needle is taken for a sentient thing, 
or is believed to he the abode of a spirit. She does 
not call it hami, or ‘god.’ Both of these practices 
are due to the pleasure which men take in dramatic 
make-believe. The writer is not aware how far 
this applies to the annual honours paid in India 
by the artisan to his tools, which Herbert Spencer 
would include under the term ‘ fetishism.’ Under- 
lyhig all such cases there is, no doubt, a vague sense 
of gratitude, whether to the inventor or to Nature, 
which may eventually result in real worship. The 
kitchen-furnace in Japan is a recognized hami, or 
‘god,’ and tree -worship had probably its origin 
in some such practices as that described above, 
which are known all over the world as well as in 
Devonshire. 

The above classes of fetish often merge into one 
another in the most perplexing way. An object 
which by one person is worshipped for its intrinsic 
qualities (Class I.) may be regarded by another 
as the abode of a spirit (Class III.), or as a mere 
symbol (Class II.). Tylor (ii. 205) points out that 
‘the negro can say, “In this river, or tree, or 
amulet there is a wong [fetish-deity].” But he 
more usually says, “This river, or tree, or amulet 
is a wong.” ’ Again, the same writer says (ii. 176) ; 
‘ So close is the connexion conceived between spirit 
and image, that the idol is itself called “ wong.” ’ 
The medicine or magical appliance which in one 
case is purely non-religious may in others be for- 
tified by a prayer or incantation. The practice of 
prefixing the sign of Jupiter to medical prescrip- 
tions is perhaps not wholly obsolete with ourselves. 
On the other hand, an ostensibly religious fetish 
may be found to owe its efficacy to some physical 
property of the material object in question. 

3. Religious value of fetishism.— Fetishism is, 
no doubt, an undeveloped or a degraded form of 
religion; ^et it rests on a principle which the 
higher religions are unable to dispense with alto- 

f ether. In the nature of things, the spiritual must 
e represented by the physical. Christianity has 
its Cross, its Eucharist, its Baptismal water. Un- 
fortunately, the evidence relating to fetish-worship, 
though plentiful enough, seldom enables us satis- 
factorily to trace the history of the ideas which 
underlie it. Missionaries are hampered by their 
religious prejudices; travellers seldom have the 
necessary previous training for that thorough 
knowledge of savage languages without which 
precision is impossible. Supposing that a Tim- 
buctoo savant, visiting this country, saw an edu- 
cated English gentleman prostrate himself before 
a wafer of bread, how wholly false and inadequate 
an impression he would receive of an institution 
whose history is traceable back for thousands of 
years through many varying forms of ritual and be- 
lief ! Not that the traveller is much to blame. But, 
under the most favourable circumstances, it would 
be difficult to learn from the fetish- worshipper, or 
even from the priest, the reasons for practices which 
they pursue in imitation of their predecessors. 
They themselves, in fact, seldom know much about 
them. Yet all fetishes must have a history of some 
sort. It is not enough to say with de Brosses {op* cit* 

p. 182): 

* On n’est pas oblige de rendre raison d*une chose ot il n*y en 
a point ; et ce seroit, je pense, assez inutUement qu’on en cher- 
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cheroit d*autre que la crainte et; la folie dont I’esprit humain 
eat 8U9ceptible^ et que la facility qu’il a dans de teiles disposi- 
tions k enimter des superstitions de toute espfece. Le F^tichisme 
est du genit de ces choses si absurdes qu’on pent dire qu^eUes 
nB laissemt prise au raisonnement qui voudroit les combattre.*' 

Fear and folly do, no doubt, play a great part, 
but Herbert Spencer is nearer the tmtli when he 
says (Study qf Sociology^ ^ 1880, p. 305} : * The wrong 
beliefs are superficial, and there is a right belief 
hidden by them.’ There would be no spurious 
coins if there were not a genuine gold or silver cur- 
rency. We are sometimes able to catch a glimpse 
of a striving after, or a lapse from, something higher, 
associated with what might at first sight appear a 
gross form of fetishistic superstition. 

In 644 a prophet arose in Eastern Japan who persuaded his 
neighbours to worship a grass-green caterpillar with black spots, 
promising them that, if they did so, they would enjoy long life 
and riches. The movement spread so far and so rapidly that 
the authorities intervened ; the prophet was executed, and 
his religion suppressed. This might seem pure fetishism of a 
low type. Yet, when we are told that the god was called the 
God of the Eternal World and the God of Gods, it seems prob- 
able that the cateipillar was merely a symbol, and that the 
movement, recorded hy no friendly observer, was, in reality, a 
prote«t against the prevailing polytheism of the time. The 
circumstemce that the devotees of the new god threw their 
propcrlgr into the highways indicates a degree of religious 
exaltation hardly to he produced by the mere worship of a 
caterpillar. Pausauias informs us (fix. 40) that in his time 
the Greeks worshipped the sword of Agamemnon. Surely it was 
not simply a bit of metal to which they paid their devotions. 
Its association with the heroic virtues of the men of the Homeric 
age must have counted for much in the motives for their rever- 
ence. The material object worshipped at the shrine of Ise in 
Japan is a metal mirror enclosed iu a box, and never seen by 
anybody. Doubtless, some dull-witted devotees take this fetish 
(Class II.) for the actual deity ; others know that, historically, 
it represents the Sun or, rather, the Sun-goddess; but the 
majority have reached the higher, though less correct, concep- 
tion of the god as a great Divine ancestor, who from heaven 
exercises a providential guardianship over Japan. The animal- 
worship of the Ancient Egyptians was something more than 
the mere adoration of bulls and cats. 

Fetishism — taking the vrord in its most compre- 
hensive signification— rests on two principles. The 
first is what, in modem phrase, we call the imma- 
nence of Deity ; the second is the necessity which 
there is for the spiritual to be expressed in terms 
of the physical. But the savage’s conceptions of 
them are crude and inadequate, and his unintelli- 
gent application of them has resulted in a profuse 
outgrowth of gross superstition. 
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FETISHISM (American). — Among the native 
tribes of the two Americas, fetishism is rife. They 
regard the fetish as intrinsically possessing that 
power known to some of the N. Amer. 
Indians as ortnda,y the essential essence which 
mables the object to achieve supernatural results. 
But the ability to perform these, and the sphere 
of action of the fetish, depend ^eatly upon the 
nature of the object containing the magic power. 
The possession of a fetish presumes possession of 
its magical properties. 

It mx^t he home in mind that to the untutored 
Indi^ intelligence all things — animals, water, the 
earth, trees, stones, the heavenly bodies, even 
night and day, and such properties as light and 
darkness — ^are regarded as possessing animation 
and the power of volition. It is, however, the 


general Indian belief that many of these are under 
the power of some spell or potent enchantment. 
The rocks and trees are the living tombs of im- 
prisoned spirits, resembling the Dryads of folklore, 
so that it IS not at all strange to the Indian mind 
to perceive an imprisoned intelligence, more or less 
powerful, in any object, no matter how uncommon 
the vehicle— indeed, the more uncommon, the more 
probable it would appear as the place of detention 
of some powerful intelligence imprisoned therein, 
for revenge or some similar motive, by the spell of 
some mighty enchanter. 

Nearly all the belongings^ of a shaman or medi- 
cine-man are classed as fetishes by the N. Amer. 
Indians. These usually consist of the skins of 
beasts, birds, and serpents ; roots, bark, powders, 
and numberless other objects. But the fetish 
must be altogether divorced from the idea of 
reli^ou proper, with which it has little or no con- 
nexion, being found side by side with religious 
phases of many types. 

The fetish may be a bone, a feather, an arrow'- 
head, a stick carved or painted, a fossil, a tuft of 
hair, a necklace of fingers, a stuffed skin, the hand 
of an enemy, or anything which might be sug:ge.sted 
to the original maker in a dream or a flight of 
imagination. It is sometimes fastened to the 
scalp-lock, the dress, the bridle, concealed between 
the layers of a shield, or sjiecially de|x>8ited in a 
shrine in the wigwam. The idea in the mind of 
the original maker is usually symbolic, and is re- 
vealed only to one formally chosen as heir to the 
magical possession and pledged in his turn to a 
similar secrecy. 

Notwithstanding that it has been stated that 
the cult of fetishism is not, strictly speaking, a 
department of religious activity, a point exists at 
which the fetish begins to evolve into the god. 
This happens when fetishes survive the best of 
experience, and achieve a more than personal or 
tribal popularity, as among the Zuni Indians, 
examples of which will be adduced in the course 
of the article. Nevertheless, the fetish partakes 
more of the nature of those spirits which are sub- 
servient to man (as, for example, the Arabian 
jinv^ than of gods proper ; and, if they are prayed 
and sacrificed to on occasion, the ‘prayers’ are 
more of the nature of a magical invocation, and 
the ‘ sacrifices ’ no more than would be accorded to 
any other assisting agent. Thus sharply must we 
differentiate between a fetish, or captive spirit, 
and a god. But it must further be borne in mind 
that a fetish is not necessarily a piece of personal 
property. It may belong collectively to an entire 
community, and, as will be remarked later, it is 
not necessarily a small article, but may possess all 
the appearance of a full-blown idol. An idol, 
however, is the abode of a god — the image into 
which a deity may materialize. A fetish, on the 
other hand, is the place of imprisonment of a sub- 
servient spirit whicn cannot escape, and w^hich, if 
it wonld gain the rank of godhead, must do m by 
a long series of luck-bringing, or, at least, by the 
performance of a number of marvels of a protective 
or fortune-making nature. 

It is not unlikely that a belief exists in the 
Indian mind that there are many wandering spirits 
who, in return for food and other comforts, are 
willing to materialize in the shape that the savage 
provides for them, and to assist him in the chase 
and other spheres of life. 

I. The Eskimos. — ^Among the EaMmos, fetishism 
presents itself in an almost perfect form, and with 
them is found one of the few instances of making 
a fetish of the human body. Nelson {18 MBMWl 
1899, pt. 1, p. 429) states that along the coast of 
Norton Sound and the Lower Yukon a new-born 
child is somerimes put to death for the purpim 
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of having the services of its shade to e 
success m hunting. The child must he killed 
^cretly and its body stolen, so that no one W 
know of the occurrence. The body is then dried, 
^aced m a hag, and worn on the person or 
in the Imyah at sea. By carrying the body the 
hrater believes that he compels its shade, which is 
“ finding game, and so to 
direct the flight of his spear that the anunals he 
hunts cannot escape. The Eskimos also employ 
masks to assist them in the chase. These are 
cai ved to represent supernatural beings, the tuii- 
glmt, or wpdermg genii, and are believed to possess 
the qualities of the animals they depict, the spmt- 
hal essence of which enters into the wearers. 
J-hey are supposed to watch for game, and, by 
some clairvoyant power, to see it at a gr^^t dis- 
tance ; and the hunter is then guided by the innr^ 
ence of the masks to find it. They are also supposed 
to guide the spears in flight. Among the people 
of the Kaviak Peninsula and Kotzebue Sound, the 
possession of the dried body of a weasel, worn in a 
or belt, is supposed to endow the owner 
}y^th ^^ity and prowess as a hunter, to all cases 
it follows that the owner of any mummified animal 
carries with it power over its shade, which he- 
comes the servant of the possessor. 

The Eskimos naturally attach great impoi’tonce 
to those fetishes which they believe bring them 
success m whale-hunting. To this end they em- 
ploy images of fabulous and other animals. These 
practically the same class as the mask fetishes 
alluded to above. A whaling umiak always carn®s 
a number of fetishes, such as a wolfs skull, a dried 
raven, the axis vertebra of a seal, feathers, the 
skin of a golden eagle, or the tip of a r^d lox s 
tail. Little stone and crystal images of whales are 
also worn. The Unalit of Bering Strait helieve 
that their arrows and other weapons, when marked 
with the sign of the wolf or other totem, become 
invested with some of the qualities of the animal 
represented, and are endowed with some special 
fatality. The women of the wolf gens braid strips 
of wolf -skin in their hair, and boys wear a woli s 
tail behind in their belts. In these customs we 
may trace a curious blending of fetishism and 
totemism, in the use of the totem animal or its 
parts as fetishes or amulets. 

After an animal is killed, the hunter carefully 
removes and preserves the bladder. These bladders 
are used in the ‘Bladder Festival,’ a feast to the 
dead, and are supposed to contain the shades ot 
the slain animals. When — ^in some ceremonies 
the bladders are hurst in the water, it is 
that they release the imprisoned shade, and that 
it swims out to sea and enters the body of an un- 
born animal of its own species. If the shade is 
well pleased with the treatment given it by t e 
hunter, they say it will not he afraid to meet him 
in its new form, and will permit him to 
and kill it again without trouble. On the Alask^^ 
mainland, the shamans place a small ivory 
of a whale in a male child’s mouth directly 
birth, so as to feed him upon something that 
make him grow up a fine hunter. It is 
that a pair of gloves having the feet of a ^sea-P^f 
sewn to them will bring success in salmon-nshing, 
as the bird is a clever fisher — an instance oi w 
might be called ‘ sympathetic ’ fetishism. . 

What would seem to be a species of 
worsliip mingles with the fetishism of the H^as^ 
Bay Eskimos, according to Turner (/■? 
lHw-90, p. 201), for he slates that certain 
are worn * as remembrances of deceased 
These have the form of a headless doll depenamg 



may be coaxed to reside, so that by means of its 
clairvoyant gift it will be of great assistance to 
the wearer. 

Besides those enumerated above, the Eskimos 
possess many other varieties of fetish. Frequently 
a shaman is employed to coax a wandering spirit 
into a fetish body, and it is interesting to note 
that Nelson (op. cit. 434) states that ‘ an heirloom 
ipaituk) may become a fetich^ by reason of its ex- 
treme age and long possession in one family. Such 
objects are treasured, and are handed down from 
father to son. They are supposed to be endowed 
with reason and to be gifted with supernatural 
powers to aid and protect their owners.’ 

Eskimo women wear belts made of the incisors 
of reindeer, taken out with a small fragment of 
the alveolus adhering to them, and attached scale- 
like to a rawhide strap. When one of these has 
been in the family for a long time, it is believed to 
acquire a certain virtue for curing disease ; the 
affected part must be struck smartly a number of 
times with the end of the belt. A married woman 
who desires a son procures a small doll-like image 
from a shaman, who, after performing certain 
secret rites over it, advises her to sleep with it 
under her pillow. 

When selling skins they cut off a small fragment, 
and place it in a pouch ; or, if selling an entire 
seal, they cut off and swallow the tip of its tongue 
in order to retain the essential essence or spirit of 
the In several of their folk-tales it is 

mentioned that certain persons took small pieces 
from skins, and that afterwards these agam be- 
came full-sized skins, to the benefit of the owner, 
thus indicating the meaning of this custom. 
They place implicit faith in such fetishes, which 
they helieve to have been in contact with super- 
natural beings and objects which by their gener^ 
appearance recall the effect expected from the 
fetish-~a well-known phase of sympathetic magic. 
Other fetishistio objects enumeratod hv Murdoch 
(‘Point Barrow Expedition, B BBETy ^ 1892, pp. 
436-441) are bunches of the claws of the bear or 
wolverine, the metacarpal bones of the wolf, the 
head or beak of the guH or raven, a smaU dried 
flounder, the young unhranched antler of a rein- 
deer, the last three joints of a reindeer fawn s 
foot, the sub-fossU incisor tooth of some rummant, 
the tusk of a young walrus, and the stuned skin 
of a hlaek-hellied plover. A charm of great value 
to the mother who has a young babe is the canme 
tooth of a polar bear, as she is under the impres- 
sion that, while she wears it, her milk supply can- 

“ii^Ltanee of tribal fetishism k noticeable in 
the Ai-yd.g’4k, or ‘ Asking festival,’ when a wand 
known by the same name is made, having toe 
hollow glohe-like attachments hanging to it. It is 
used by a man, chosen for the purpose, to ohtein 
the wishes of all the vanous members of the^tribe, 
who in turn ask for somethmg which he ohtmns 
for them from the other members. This wand is 
much respected, and it is considered wrong to 
refuse any request made with it. In some 
of the Lower Yukon, mstead of statmg their 
wishes, they make smaU images and hang them 
on to the wand held by the man, who conveys it 

^Tltoanatca&ly-The Apaches, both male 

and feS wea? toS which they call 
manufactured from lightning-riven wood, gener^J 
pine or cedar or fir from the naountains (^urk& 
9 BBEW, p. 587). These are highly valued, and 
are never sold. They are shaven very thin, rudely 
SrvXto ?he semblLoe of the human form, and 
decorated with incised Imes, representmg the 
lightning. They are small m size, and few of them 
are painted. 
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Bourke describes one which an Apache chief carried about 
with him, made of a piece of lath, unpainted, having drawm 
upon it a figure in yellow with a narrow black band, and three 
snake-heads with w'hite eyes. It was further decorated with 
pearl buttons and small eagle-down feathers. The reverse and 
obverse were identical. 

Many of the Apaches fixed a small piece of 
malachite to their guns and hows to make them 
shoot accurately. Bourke (op. cit.) mentions a 
class of fetish which he terms ‘phylacteries.^ 
These are pieces of buckskin, or other material, 
upon which are inscribed certain characters or 
symbols of a religious or ‘medicine* nature, and 
they are worn attached to the person seeking to be 
benefited. They differ from the ordinary fetish in 
that they are concealed from the public gaze. 

Such a phylactery, says Bourke, ‘iteelf ‘'medicine,” may be 
employed to enwrap other “ medicine " and thus augment its 
own potentiality* (op. cit. 591). He describes several of those 
objects. One worn by an Indian named Ta-ul-tzu-|e ‘ was tightly 
roiled in at least half a mile of . . . saddlers’ silk,* and when 
brought to light was found to consist of a small piece of buckskin 
two inches square, upon which were drawn red and yellow 
crooked lines which represented the red and yellow snake. In- 
side were a piece of malachite, a small cross of lightning-riven 
pine, and two very small perforated shells. The cross they desig- 
nated ‘the black wind.’ Another ‘phylactery' consisted of a 
tiny bag of hoddentin (on which see L 602^), holding a 
small quarts crystal and four feathers of eagle-down. This 
phylactery, it was explained, contained not merely the * medi- 
cine ' of the crystal and the eagle, but also that of the black 
bear, the white bear, the yellow «>ear, and the yellow snake. 

3 . Iroquoian family. — Moat things that soem at 
all unnatural are accepted by the Hurons as 0 %, 
or supernatural, and therefore it is accounted lucky 
to find them. In hunting, if they find a stone or 
other object in the entrails of an animal, they at 
once make a fetish of it. Any object of a peculiar 
shape they treasure, for the same reason. They 
greatly fear that demons or wicked spirits will 
purloin these fetishes, which they esteem so highly 
as to propitiate them in feasts and invoke them in 
song. The highest type of fetish obtainable by a 
Huron was a piece of the onniont, or ^eat armoured 
serpent, a mythical animal revered by many N. 
Amer. tribes. The medicinal virtue of some fet« 
ishes is re^rded as very great, one old woman of 
the Lower Canada Hurons preserving the mummied 
embryo of a deer, which, she said, the manitou had 
given her during a severe illness of which it had 
cured her. 

4 . Al^^onqnian family. — Hoffman states (‘The 

Menomini Indians,* I4 MBEW, 1896, pt. 1 , p. 74 ) 
that at the medicine lodges of the tribe there are pre- 
served fetishes or ‘ amulets, worn above the elbows, 
which consist of strands of beaded work, metal 
bands or skunk skins, while bracelets of shells, buck- 
skin, or metal also are worn.* A great tribal fetish 
of the Cheyenne was their medicine arrow, which 
was taken from them by the Pawnees in battle. 
The head of this ^ow projects from the bag which 
contains it, and is covered with delicate waved or 
spiral lines which denote its sacred character. It 
was, indeed, the palladium of the tribe. A peculiar 
type of fetish consisted of a mantle made from the 
skm of a deer, and covered with feathers mixed 
with headings. It was made and used by them as 
a mantle of invisibility, or charmed covering, to 
enable^ traverse an enemy*s country with 

impunity. In this instance the fetishistic power 
depended upon the devices drawn. 

5* Siouan family. — The principal fetishes among 
the Hidatsa tribe of the Sioux are the skins of 
foxes and wolves, the favourite war-fetish being 
the strip off the back of a wolf-skin, with the tau 
hanging down the shoulders. They make a slit in 
the skin, through which the warrior puts his head, 
^ that the skin of the wolfs head hangs down upon 
UM breast These, of course, are totemic fetishes. 
The most common tribal fetishes with the Siouan 
tribes are (or were) buffalo heads, the neck-bones 
of which they preserve with a view to preventing 
the buffalo herds from removing to too great a 


distance from them. At certain periods they per- 
form a ceremony with these bones, which consists 
in taking a potsherd with live coals, throwing 
sweet-smelling grease upon it, and fumigating the 
bones with the smoke. There are certain trees and 
stones which are regarded as fetishes ; beside them 
the Siouans make offerings of red cloth, red paint, 
and other articles. But all have their personal 
fetishes, and in all liunting and warlike excursions 
the ‘medicine,* or fetish, is carried. It usually 
consists of a head, claws, stuffed skin, or other 
representative of the fetish animal. Even their 
horses are provided with fetishes in the shape of a 
deer’s horn, to ensure their swiftness. The rodent 
teeth of the beaver are regarded as potent cliarms, 
and are worn by little girls on their necks to make 
them industrious, 

6, Shoshonean stock. — At Sikyatki in Arizona, a 
territorial nucleus of the Hopi, Fewkes (17 MBE W, 
pt. 2, p. 729 f. ) had opportunities of inspecting many 
mteresting fetish forms, A number of these dis- 
covered in native graves were pebbles of botryoidal 
shape, with a polished surface, or with a fancied 
resemblance to some animal or other form, 

A good example of a fetish which has almost attained godhmd 
is that at the Antelope rock at tValpi, 'around which the Snake 
dancers biennially carry reptiles in their mouths. Thera is in 
one side a niche in which is placed a much larger mass of that 
material Chematitel, to which prayers are addressed on certain 
ceremonial occasions, and upon which sacred meal and prayer 
emblems are placed,’ 

Many 01 the personal fetishes of this people 
consist of cephafopod fossils, some of which are 
wrapped up m sacred bundles which are highly 
venerated, the latter, of course, being tribal 
fetishes. 

In one grave was found a single large fetish of a mountain 
Hon, made of sandstone, in which legs, ears, tail, and eyes are 
represented, the mouth still retaining the red pigment with 
which it was coloured. It is almost identical with those used 
by the Hopi at the present day, 

7 . Zuni family, — Cushing (S BBEWy 1883) seems 
to think that fetishism among the Zunis arose from 
the supposition they entertained that they were 
kin with animals, or, in other words, that their 
fetishes were totemistic. It is in this stage that 
totemism and fetishism meet, and the two are by 
no means incompatible, though they very often 
flourish side by side. Fetishism of this description 
is, indeed, the natural concomitant of a totemistic 
system. Zufii fetish objects are usually natural 
concretions, or objects in which a natural resem- 
blance to animals nas been heightened by artificial 
means. Ancient fetishes are much valued by the 
Zunis, and are often found by them in the vicinity 
of pueblos inhabited by their ancestors, and as 
tribal possesions are handed down from one 
generation to another. The shamans believe them 
to be the actual petrifactions of the animals thej 
represent. The Zuni philosophy of the fetish m 
^ven in the Tale of the Two Sun Children, in- 
stanced by Cushing (cm, cit 14 f.) ; 

* Now that the surface ol the wius hardened, even the 
animals of prey, powerful and like the fathers (gods) themselves, 
would have devoured the children of men ; ana the Two thought 
it was not well that they should all be permitted to live, “ for,” 
said they, alike will the children of men and the children of 
the animals of prey multiply themselves. The animals of prey 
are provided with talons and teeth; men are but poor, the 
finished beings of earth, therefore the weaker.” 

Whenever they came across the pathway of one of these 
animals, were he great mountain Hon or but a mere mole, they 
struck him with the fire of lightning which they carried in their 
magic shield. Thtu / and instantly he was sbnveiled and burnt 
Into stone. 

Then said they to the animals that they had thus changed to 
stone, " That ye may not be evil unto men, but that ye may be a 

f ;reat good unto them, have we changed you Into rook everlast* 
ng. By the magic breath of prey, hy the heart that shall 
endure forever within you, shall ye he made to serve inst«d of 
to devour mankind.” 

Thus was the surface of the earth hardened and scorched 
and many of all kinds of beings changed to stone. Thus, too, it 
happens that we find, here and there throughout the world, 
their forms, sometimes large like the beings themselves, some- 
times shrivelled and distorted. And we often see among the 
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rocks the forms of many beings that live no longer, which shows 
ns that all was different in the ** days of the new.” 

Of these petrifactions, which are, of course, mere concretions 
or strangely eroded rock-forms, the Zuhis say, “ Whomsoever of 
us may be met with the light of such great good fortune may 
see (discover, find) them and should treasure them for the sake 
of the sacred (m^ic) power which was given them in the days 
of the new."* 

This tradition furnishes additional evidence 
relative to the preceding statements, and shows 
the motive wherein lies the power of fetishes. It 
is supposed that the hearts of the great animals of 
prey are infused with a spirit or * medicine * of 
magic influence over the hearts of the animals 
they prey upon, and that they overcome them 
with tiieir breath, piercing their hearts and quite 
numbing them. Moreover, their roar is fatal to 
the senses of the lower beasts. The mountain lion 
absorbs the blood of the game animals ; therefore 
he possesses their acute senses. Again, those 
powers, as derived from his heart, are preserved in 
his fetish, since his heart still lives, even although 
his body be changed to stone. It happens, there- 
fore, that the use of these fetishes is chiefly 
connected with the chase. But there are excep- 
tions. The great animals of the chase, although 
fetishistic, are also regarded as supernatural 
beings, whose mythological position is absolutely 
defined. 

In the City of the Mists lives Po-shai-an-k’ia, father of the 
Medicine societies, a culture-hero deity, whose abode is guarded 
toy six beings known as the ‘ prey-gods,’ and it is their counter- 
feit presentments that are used as fetishes. To the north of 
the CSty of the Mists dwells the Mountain Lion prey-god ; to 
the WMt, the Bear; to the south, the Badger; to the east, the 
Wolf ; above, the Eagle ; below, the Mole. These animals pos- 
sess not only the guardianship of the six regions, but also the 
mastership, not merely geogr^hic, but of the medicine powers 
which emanate from them. They are the mediators between 
Po-shai-an-k’ia and man. The prey-gods, as ‘Makers of the 
Paths of Life,' are given high rank among the gods, but, not- 
withstanding this, ttieir fetishes are * held as in captivity ’ by 
the priests of the various medicine orders, and greatly venerated 
by them as mediators between themselves and the animals they 
represent. In this character they are exhorted with elaborate 
prayers, rituals, and ceremonials, and sometimes placated with 
sacrifices. Of the prey-gods of the hunt (we-ma-d-hd-i) the 
special priests are the members of the Great Ooyote People, the 
chosen members of the Eagle and Coyote gentes^ and of the 
Prey Brother priesthood. These prey-gods appear to be almost 
unique, and may be indicated as an instence where fetishism has 
become allied with religious belief. They depict, with two ex- 
ceptions, the same species of pre^r-animals as those supposed to 
gTiard toe six regions, toe exceptions being toe Ooyote and toe 
wild Cat. Each one of the six species of prey-animals is sub- 
divided into six varieties. They are, strictly speaking, the pro- 
perty of toe priests, and members and priests of toe sacred 
societies are required to deposit their fetishes, when not in 
use, with too Keeper of the Medicine of toe Deer. These 
‘ medicines,* or memberships, alone can perfect toe shape of 
toe fetishes and worship them. 

The ‘ Day of the Council of the Fetishes ’ takes 
place a little before or after the winter solstice or 
national New Year. The fetishes are taken from 
their place of deposit, and arranged according to 
species and colour, in front of a symbolic slat altar, 
quadrupeds being placed upright, and birds sus- 
pended from the ratters. The fetishes are prayed 
to, and prayer-meal is scattered over them. Chants 
are intoned, and a dance performed in which the 
cries of the fetish beasts are imitated. A prayer 
with responses follows. Finally, all assemble 
round the altar, and repeat the great invocation. 

The use of the fetishes in hunting among the 
Zuiii is extremely curious and involved. 

The hunter goes to toe House of the Deer Medicine, where toe 
vessel containing toe fetishes is brought out and placed before 
him. He sprinkles sacred meal over the vessel in the direction 
he intends to hunt, chooses a fetish from it, and presses it to 
his lips with an inhalation. He then places the fetish in a 
buckskin bag over his heart. Proceeding to toe hunt, he de- 
posits a spider-knot of yucca leaves where an animal has rested, 
imitates its cry, and is thus supposed to confine it within a 
narrow circle. He then breathes deeply from the nostnls of 
toe fetish, as though inhaling the magic breath of the God of 
Prey, and puffs toe breath long and loudly in the direction 
whither the beast's tracks tend, in the belief that the breath 
he has borrowed from toe prey-god will stiffen the hmbs of 
the animal he hunts. When the beast is caught and killed, he 
Inhales its suspiring breath. Then he again breathes into toe 


nostnls of the fetish. He then dips the fetish in the liearfs 
blood of the slain quarry, sips the blood himself, and devours 
^ j fetish is placed in the sun to dry, and 

replaced m the buckskin pouch with a blessing, afterwards being 
duly returned to the Keeper of the Deer Medicine. 

The Zuni priesthood of the Bow has three 
fetishes — the Mountain Lion, the White Bear, and 
the Knife-feathered Monster. The last is probably 
a tutelar deity, and was perhaps the Zuni god of 
war — an instance of the reversion of a full-fledged 
deity to the status of a fetish, probably occasioned 
by^ the popularity^ and wide-spread nature of 
fetishism among tnis people. They have also an 
equine fetish borrowed nrom the Navahos, and 
known as * The Pony’ ; and from the same people 
thej have adopted a sheep fetish, the purpose of 
which is to ensure fecundity. 

8. Mexico ^d Central America. — ^Although 
traces of fetishistic belief undoubtedly make their 
appearance in the religious systems of both Mexico 
and the ancient civilizations of Central America, 
concrete examples of them are rare, owing to the 
fact that these religions had reached a stage far be- 
yond the fetishistic radius. Nevertheless we cannot 
point to any particular reaction against fetishism, 
as we can in the case of Peru in the reign of Manco 
Ccapac, unless it be the alleged policy of Nezahual- 
coyotl towards the elimination of the swarming 
deities of the Mexican provinces, many of which 
probably were merely oversown fetishes. But 
the heresies of the Tlatoani of Tezcuco are possibly 
fabulous. 

The only Mexican idol now in existence was 
most probably of fetishistic origin. This is the 
uncouth basalt figure of the so-called Teoyao- 
minqui— in reality Centeotl—the ‘ Corn-mother.’ 
The image shows signs of having been evolved, in 
its design, from the bundles of maize carried on 
the hacks of women at her festival, and provided 
with a face back and front. This figure appears 
to reproduce the primitive fetish which it super- 
seded, and we seem to have confirmation here of 
the process noted among the Zuni Indiana. The 
first missionary of Achiotlan, Fray Benito, cited 
by Burgoa {Eut. d& la Prov. de jPredicatores de 
Guascaca, Mexico, 1674, ch. xxviii.), destroyed at 
Mictlan, or Yoopaa, an ‘ idol ’ cut from an emerald 
of great value, of the size of a thick capsicum pod, 
on which was skilfully engraved a small bird and 
a serpent coiled ready to strike. This the present 
writer suspected to be a fetish, and he was glad to 
see that Eduard Seler confirmed his suspicions in his 
* Deities and Kelig. Conceptions of the Zapotecs,’ ^ 
and further identified it, from the hieroglyphs on 
its surface, with the Mexican god Quetzalcoatl, or 
‘ Feathered Serpent. ’ But the latter circumstance 
would seem to make it an amulet bearing the 
god’s name, and not a fetish.^ There are, how- 
ever, instances where amulets, especially jewels? 
of great value, have been worshipped owing to 
their connexion with some great deity, as among 
the Hindus, and this may he a case^ in point. 

The tepitotofif or small household idols of Mexico, 
were perhaps of fetishistic origin. We know very 
little about them save that they were broken by 
the people at the end of every ‘ sheaf ’ of fifty-two 
years, when it was considered that the world 
might possibly come to an end. The ceremony then 
held was for the purpose of renewing the sacred 
fire throughout Mexico, and, if these small figures 

I S8 Bull. BE, 1904, p. 284 ff. ; cf. p. 668. 

2 Dorsey (‘ Siouan Cults,’ 11 RBEW, 1894) calls toe amulet * a 
personal fetisk.* It does not appear to the present writer to he 
80 . An amulet is considered to be directly symbolic of a deity, 
power, faith, or idea ; a fetish is rarely symbolic, hut is merely 
an acceptable or suitable (or temptingly grotesque C?]) abode for 
a spirit, imprisoned therein voluntarily or otherwise. It might, 
however, be brought against this view that symbols are fetish- 
istic, inasmuch as the wearers believe them to be imbued or 
surcharged with the spirit or essence of the deity, power, faith, 
or idea ttiey typify. 
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represented ‘ hearth and home,* as in some aspects 
did the Boman lares and senates, they would 
hardly have been destroyed. It is more probable 
that they were fetishistic, like the household 
huaeas of Peru. 

Here it may be proper to mention some instances, 
in a religion so advanced as was tliat of the Mexi- 
cans, of the survival of strictly fetishistic ideas. 
These are found in close connexion with the corn- 
and rain-spirit worship. Fetishism has an inti- 
mate association with early agriculture. The 
spirits imprisoned or dwelling voluntarily in the 
fetishes which protect the fields assist the growth 
of the crops, and subsequently develop into ‘ footl- 
gods.* But their natural forces become abated by 
reason of striving after too much fertility of soil, 
and they require a rest. Such a rest the Mexicans 
gave to their rain- and maize -gods every eight 
years, at the festival of the AtamalqualiztU, or 
"feast of porridge - balls and water, when the 
usual staples of existence vrere for a space aban- 
doned by the people, so that the productive gods 
might have repose. 

9. California. — Some interesting phases are 
noticeable among the Seri Indians of the Cali- 
fornian Gulf. McGee {17 EBEW, 1898, pt. 1, p. 
185*) instances among them the use of pottery 
fetishes or small figurines used in the manufacture 
of fictile ware, to ensure that the vessels being 
fired will not crack. The fetish is moulded at the 
same time and from the same material as the 
vessel, and then fired with it ‘theoretically as 
an invocation against cracking or other injury, 
but practically as a “ draw-piece ” for testing tfie 
progress of the firing,’ 

In their observances prior to warfare the Seri 
make use of many fetishistic objects, and in battle 
strive to obtain those of the enemy, which they 
treasure as fetishes. Their hereditary enemies, 
the Papago, reciprocate these customs, a case 
occurring where an aged warrior long wore an 
Apache arrow-point as a protective against Apache 
arrows. A Papago shaman also wore a Seri arrow- 
head for a similar purpose. The Seri are never 
without imitations of what they believe to he the 
fetishes of an enemy. 

McGee (op. ciL p. 259* f.) saj’s that * the day before the 1895 
expedition enters their stronghold, a band of warriors and 
women were frightened from a freshly slaughtered cow by a 
party of vaqv^m so suddenly that their arms were left behind 
— and these included a heavy Springfield “remodelled” rifle, 
lacking not only ammunition but breechblock and flring-pin ; 
while I)on Andr6s Noriega, of Costa Kica, and L. K. Thompson, 
of Hermosillo, described a rifle of modem make captured simi- 
larly two years before, which was in good working order and 
charged with a counterfeit cartridge ingeniously fashioned 
from raw buckskin in imitation of a centre-fire brass shell and 
loaded with a polished stone bullet,* These weapons are, of 
course, r^arded as symbols of mystical potencies, as were 
several pseudo-machetes made from rust-pitted cask hoops. 
Another mock machete was actually carved from paloblanco 
wood and * coloured in imitation of iron blade and mahogany 
handle by means of face -paints, and even furnished with 
“ eyes ” repladng the handle-rivets, in the form of embedded 
iron scales.’ 

The chief use of the weapons of the whites by 
the Seri is shamanistic and symbolic. As regar<fs 
their own weapons, the rude appearance and 
rarity of their stone arrow-heads would seem to 
point to their being originally manufactured in 
fetishistic mimicry of alien devices, and it is 
notable that they are still made only by the 
shamans of the tribe. Most of the Seri shields or 
bucklers are fetishistic, as is proved by the circum- 
stance that they are usually made from pelican or 
other skins much too thin to turn aside a blow, 
their magical properties being considered suffi- 
cient to deflect an enemy’s strokes. 

10. Peru. — Garcilasso el Inca de la Vega states ^ 
that in the earliest times in Peru each district, 
each nation, each family, each row of houses, even 

1 Commentarios Reales^ Lisbon, 1609, lib. i. ch. ix. 


each dwelling, had its owm god, each different 
from those of ail others, such as herbs, |>lant8, 
flowers, stones, pebbles, pieces of jade and jasper. 
That many of these w’-era fetishes cannot be 
doubted.^ He also mentions that many of these 
lesser deities were animals, which would seem to 
imply a totemic system. But animals are used as 
fetishes as well as totems, as in Dahomey ^ and on 
the Slave Coast.® In Peru the population was 
divided into tribes, or ayllm, supposed to be con- 
sanguineous, each of which haa its own pacca- 
risca, or place of origin — usually a fabulous one — 
which was generally a group of rocks rendered 
conspicuous by their shape and isolation. These 
were often treated as fetishistic, and were regarded, 
in some instances, as the abodes of spirits im- 
prisoned by the gods, or else as folk who had been 
turned into stone by the same agency- Such 
stones or monoliths were bo be seen at Tiahuanaco, 
Pneara, Xanxa, Pachacamac, and Caxamarca. 

But, most important perhaps of all fetishistic 
examples to be found on the American hemi- 
sphere were the huaeas. The word now signifies 
‘ treasure-honse,’ or ‘ruins of a treasure-house.’ 
In Incan times it implied that the object vras one 
to which worship should be given, and it denoted 
objects of worship of all descriptions. We have 
to do for the most part with portable humas^ 
although some immovable ones were fetishes, such 
as those mentioned at Tiahuanaca and elsewhere. 
These portable huaeas included the emopas^ which 
were in reality household gods, and as such are of 
no more interest here than are the huacanqu% or 
amulets proper. Many of the movable huaeas 
were stones or pebbles of unusual shape or colour, 
unshaped by hand ; but often they were carved to 
resemble fruits, animals, or persons. 

One of the most important of the fetishistic 
huaeas was the ccompa which guarded the irriga- 
tion channels from leakage and destruction. Other 
fetishes, called chicMc or huanea, were set up at 
the boundaries of the fields. They represented a 
gigantic stalk of maize, carved in stone, and their 
supposed office was to induce the maize-spirit to 
make the plant otow to the greatest possible size. 
A form of fetishism which marks the transition 
between primitive agricnltural fetishes and deities 
was that of the * mother ’ spirits whose function 
it was to cause the various plants to take root and 
grow. Such are the aesumama^ or potato-mother ; 
the qumuamama^ or quinua - mother ; and the 
saramamat or maize-mother. These were usually 
embodied in hard stones, laboriously wrought into 
the shape of the ear of maize and the other 
plants of which they were the guardians. Ab- 
normal plants themselves were occasionally used 
as fetishes, as, for example, when the rows of 
grains were twisted spirally round the core of the 
ear, instead of being straight. Such a plant, or 
pitlina-saray was placed as a protective fetish on 
the top of the pirlina, or com-crib, where the 
maize was stored. The saramama was also placed 
in one of the pirlinas. It was made of the finest 
new maize-stalks, and was richly clothed* On 
being asked by a spirit-interpreter whether it could 
live until next year, if it replied in the affirmative, 
it remained until the following harvest ; but, if it 
announced its inability to survive until that 
period, it was burnt, and another figure was sub- 
stituted for it. 

There is evidence that fetishism in Peru lingered 
until long after the destruction of the national 
mythology. Bollaert states® that in the Pass or 
A bra of Pichuta he noticed a pile of stones with 

1 J. A. Skertchly, Dahxm&y m it is, London, 1874. 

3 Bosman, De&oriptim of London, 1814, Lettor xix. 

^Antiquarian. Ethnological and other Jie$earchm in JSew 
Oranada. Ecuador^ Peru and ChUif etc., London, 1860. 
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qmds of coca on it. The stones, called apachitos, 
&(i(ioramg to the Mercurio Peruyano for 1794, ‘were 
adored as deities.’ They are found in all the 
mountain passes, and doubtless originated in Incan 
times, when those who were laden with baggage, 
when they had to face a dangerous track, laid 
down their load, and as a sign of gratitude offered 
the first thing they could find or lay hands on to 
the local spirit, saying ‘ Apachecha, which means 
‘ to him who has given me strength.’ 

11. Brazil. — ‘Idols,’ says Prince Maximilian in 
his Travels in the Brazils (London, 1820, p. 67), 

* are nowhere seen among the Tapuyas, and it is 
only on the River Amazon that certain images 
have been found which seem to have a connection 
with the religious creed of the inhabitants.’ This 
would seem to be borne out by the evidence of 
Christoval de Acuna,^ who says that the Amazon 
River tribes had gods who rendered them active 
assistance in hunting, fishing, and war. On an 
expedition of war one of the war-gods was placed 
in the proAV of the boat ; on a fishing expedition 
this place was occupied by a ‘ god ’ holding a fish. 
When not in use these fetishes were kept in 
baskets ; and, should the expedition prove unsuc- 
cessful, the images were thrown aside, and re- 
placed by others. Thus we learn how the savage 
carefully experiments with a chosen spirit before 
he raises it to the level of a god. 

The Uapes River tribes possess ‘ divine stones ’ 
of quartz, jasper, or jade, to the piercing of which 
they devote several years of labour. On the 
Upper Jamunda is to be found a lake formerly 
consecrated to the ‘Mother Moon,’ into which 
the fabled Amazons threw their muirdhitim, or 
sacred stones, ^ representing animals, fishes, and 
other symbolic objects. The Ipurinas make 
fetishes of the bones of their ancestors, as do 
other S. Amer, tribes, and the ancient Caribs were 
punctilious in preserving the bones of their fore- 
fathers, which, after they had been cleaned, 
bleached, and painted, they kept in a wicker 
basket full of spices suspended from the doors of 
their dwellings. 

12 . Colombia. — The ancient semi - civilized 
Muysca-Chibcha race, who inhabited a portion 
of this Republic, manufactured many fetish-like 
articles of gold, both in the shape of human beings 
and in that of frogs and fantastic animals. These 
they deposited in the tombs of their dead, and in 
their dwellings. The Goajiras, who inhabit the 
Colombian peninsula of the same name, keep a 
number of large golden ‘ dolls,’ called guaras^ 
which are veritable fetishes, and are supposed to 
bring good luck to all who see them. But in order 
to see them an offering must be made — a heifer at 
the least — or the loss of sight is risked. These 
figures have often served as the supreme arbiters 
of peace and war among the tribes. Any chief 
who possessed one and sent it to an enemy at once 
brought about a cessation of hostilities. The 
gmara is carefully enclosed in a case wrapped in 
wadding, from which it is drawn only once a year 1 
to be bathed. The day is marked by festivities 
and the sacrifice of oxen. The origin of the guaras 
is unknown to the Goajiras, who say that they 
have possessed them from time immemorial, and 
inherit them from father to son. There are two 
which are widely celebrated : one at Samenta, 
and that of the Cacique luipara, at Ischamana. 
Smaller fetishes called keisesia are owned by 
numerous Indians, and partake of the general 
nature of personal fetishes.® 

LrEEftATCRK. — Jf. G. Bourke, ‘ Medicine-men of the Apache,' 
in 9 RBMW, 1892 ; W. P. Clark, Indian Sign Language, 


1 LescvLrimienta dd gran Rio de las Amazonas, 1859, ch. xl. 

2 See H. Oandelier, Rw-Macha, etles Indiens goajires, Paris, 
1893, p. m 
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where the same : it is held to he wisdom to worship 
the fetish, because of the power of the spirit %nthm 
for ^ood or evil* These notions are occasionally 
earned very far indeed, as in the case of the Hukal* 
saini or Mkarsinghi fakirs (Nicholson’s * devotees’), 
who worshipped the well-known General John 
Nicholson, oi Panjab Frontier and Delhi fame, 
during his lifetime, despite repeated severe punish- 
ments at the hands of their fetish for so doing. 
This worship is nowadays transferred to his monu- 
ment in the Margalla Pass. 

{b) The soared fire , — Attribution of a mystical 

E ower to a common object in this way has largely 
rough t about the vogue of the sacred fire fetish 
in India among all sorts and classes of the popula- 
tion, alike at the shrines of the Hindus and Muham- 
madans and at the holy places of the Dravidian 
and other non- Aryan savages. Such fire must be 
ceremonially produced and tended, and it and the 
ashes it causes will fchen become worshipful as con- 
taining a guardian spirit and curer of disease. 
But the volcanic fires, meteoric lights, and ignes 
fatui observed in various parts of the country 
appear to be venerated as manifestations of the 
powers of evil, and hardly as fetishes proper, though 
the border line here is not always easy to define. 

3* Family and tribal fetishes.—Families, especi- 
ally when of considerable social position, are 
peculiarly exwsed to fetish worship, and instances 
are innumeraole throughout India of some object 
ossessed by the guardian spirit of the family 
eing held in veneration thereby. Any handy 
domestic object serves for the abode of such spirits : 
a stone in the courtyard, an old pestle and mortar, 
a doorpost, a flower-jar, a specially planted tree 
or shrub, and so on. On the same principle the 
Santals keep sets of prophylactic symbols beside 
their houses, which represent the abodes of the 
powers of Nature: pieces of wood, white stones, 
arrow-heads, and iron tridents. Among the more 
civilized tribes, but still low down in the social 
scale, such symbols become rough wooden images 
set up together in groups, or rude clay models 
grouped on platforms, which are regularly wor- 
shipped as the tribal protectors. 

4. Trade and industrial fetishea. — Closely con- 
nected with the notion of the family and tribal 
fetishes are those revered by trad.es and occupa- 
tions. The followers of practically every caJlmg 
among Hindus worship their tools or means of 
livelihood, actually or symbolically. The object 
everywhere is the protection of craft interests and, 
incidentally, cures in general. Instances are as 
numerous as the occupations. Thus, in various 
parts of the country, and usually at fixed periods 
and feasts, sailors will worship their boats ; soldiers 
their swords and other weapons, and, in some 
Native States, their colours j merchants and hankers 
their books ; clerks their books, pens, and ink- 
stands ; grain-merchants their weights daily ; 
farmers their oxen and ploughs; shepherds their 
sheep; market-gardeners their scales; artisans 
their tools daily ; working-jewellers their pincers 
and blowpipes ; carpenters their yard-measures and 
also their adzes, chisels, and saws ; shoemakers 
their lasts ; tailors their scissors ; potters and many 
other * low castes ’ the potter’s wheel and moulding- 
clay for luck ; tanners their scrapers ; curriers their 
axes; navvies their mattocks; oilmakers their 
presses ; barbers their razors, scissors, and mirrors ; 
religious mendicants their begging-bowls and bags ; 
dancing girls their musical instruments. 

{a) The fhags , — The most striking instance of 
a fetish of this description is the pickaxe of the 
Thags, a criminal brotherhood now suppressed, who 
gained their livelihood by professional murder by 
strangling. The pickaxe was the tool used for 
burying the victims ; it was forged with great cere- 


mony, and was especially venerated as the fetish 
of the association. 

{b) The com-skvef home-broom^ plough^ and rice- 
pounder. — In India, as elsewhere in the wmrld, the 
com-sieve, the house- broom, and the plough are 
common fetishes connected with marriages and 
births, as spirit-scarers and symbols of prosperity. 
To these in India must be added the rice-Bounder. 

5. Fetish stones. — The commonest kina of fetish 
inlndia to come under general observation consists 
of a stone or stones regarded as representing the 
village spirit-guardians. These are to he found 
practically in every village in the country, and are 
looked upon, according to the degree of civilization 
of the inhabitants, eitner as the natural abodes of 
the guardians themselves or as their symbols, or as 
representatives of the godlings, who, m their turn, 
are symbolical of the various powers of Nature. 
In any case it is considered right and wise to wor- 
ship them and to treat them with ceremonial re- 
verence. Curious or eccentric form, such as is 
exhibited by stalactites in caves, is the usual 
visible sign of spirit-possessed stones, and for this 
reason many of them are the remains or fragment 
of ancient and forgotten Buddhist and Hindu carv- 
ings, or even pre-historic implements. So also any 
stone that lends itself by form to phallic worship 
is sure to be used as a viflage fetish. In this way, 
too, meteoric stones, and, in mountain regions, 
striking rocks, or boulders that glitter or are in 
any way remarkable by peculiar cleavage or other- 
wise, become abodes of the gods w^hich attract 
special worship. 

(а) Footprints: vifnupdda, — Miracle-working 
and worshipful footprints are very common in India, 
with both ancient and modem attribution of sanc- 
tity — among Muhammadans to saints and to 
Muhammad himself, and among Hindus to all sorts 
of heroes and godlings. Elaborately carved 
^upada, or footprints of V4nu, which are true 
fetishes, are to be found in several places, and are 
probably copies of similar footprints of Buddha, 
common still in all Buddhist countries, 

(б) Phodlic stones {lihga): perforated stones^ 
ibdagramaf grindstones: *ram* stones, — ^The as- 
sumption of spirit-possession leads in the ordinary 
course to that of magical powers available for 
securing the desire of devotees, and hence of fetishes 
in general. Hence nhallic stones (Imga) in par- 
ticular are veneratea as disease-curers. But the 
form of stone which is specially a^oeiated with 
the cure of ailments and defects m the human body 
is that which is naturally or artificially perforated. 
In addition to the perforated, split, fissured, and 
tunnelled stones and rocks at shrines an<i places of 
pilgrimage, both the iodagrdmat a species of am- 
monite with reputed prophylactic and curative 
qualities, which is ubiquitous in a religious sense, 
and the family grindstone must be placed in this 
category. Tne same line of reasoning has pro- 
duced rain-getting stones in parts of the country. 

6. Fetish trees and plants. — Fetish trees are 
almost as common as fetish stones, and the forms 
that most usually strike the observer are the lotus 
and the tuln (sweet basil) plant, to be found in or 
near almost all Hindu dwelling-places. The latter 
is frequently also grown in conjunction with the 
n%m tree {Margosa), The piped or sacred fig, the 
bel or wood apple, the dm (mango), the and the 
betel-nut (areca) palm in S. India axe samples of 
other trees treated as the natural haunts of spirits 
and therefore worshipped. So, of course, are 
hollow and unusually large trees, or those that 
grow in burial and cremation grounds, and the like. 
Specially dark or ‘ghostly* groves are further con- 
sidered to be the abodes of spirits, and are feare<i 
and propitiated accordingly. 

7. Fetish myths. — Myths, stories, and legends 
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about fetishes are, of course, legion, and it is hardly 
an exaggeration to say that they are as numerous in 
India as the villages themselves. They are chiefly 
strictly local folk-tales of a religious cast, usually 
made up of the traditional incidents peculiar to 
their class, but occasionally throwing a valuable 
light on the notions of the people in this connexion. 
For instance, the great mass of religious legend 
which attaches to the soil of the Govardhan Hill 
near Mathura has led to the belief that all its 


stones are endowed with life. Sometimes such 
stories acquire a certain general importance, as in 
the case of the legend of Lorik, a tribal fetish 
among the widely spread and numerous Ahir 
brought into vogue to account for the tribe’s wor- 
ship of a particular rock at Benares and of a fissured 
boulder and an ‘ elephant ’ stone near the Markundi 
Pass. Of the same nature and social importance 
are the very numerous and popular stories to ac- 
count for the beneficial miracles to be secured at 
real or reputed shrines and tombs of the more 
widely known Muhammadan saints, indigenous 
and imported, such as Sakhi Sarwar, Badru’d-din , 
Aulia, Khwaja Khizar, Salar Ghazi (Zinda Shah 
Madar), Ghausu’ 1- Azam ( Abdu’l - Qadir), Salim 
Chishti, Shaikh Farid, Shah Daula, etc. ; or of I 
Hindu godlings, heroes, or holy men, whether of i 
classical antiquity or of comparatively modern or 
even recent date, such as Bhairon, Bhimsen, Vetfil, 
Guru Gorakhnath, Guru Gugga, Lai Beg, Jumadi, 
etc. ; or of eclectic mediaeval and modern religious 
reformers, like Kabir and Kamanand. Such shrines, 
tombs, monuments, or ‘abodes’ contain and con- 
stitute real wonder-working fetishes for the whole 
population, Hindu and Muhammadan alike. 

8. Human sacrifices in connexion with fetish- 
ism^ — There is one point in regard to the ritual 
connected with fetishism in India that cannot be 
overlooked in a discussion on the subject. It is 
the universal practice to smear any and every kind 
of fetish that can be conveniently so treated with 
ruddle, or red ochre, or red paint. The bright red 
stain thus produced represents the blood of sacri- 
fices made to the fetish, which, it is not difficult to 
show, were originally human. The sacrifice of 
human beings has been prevalent in India, suo 
at any rate, throughout all historical times to the 
present day, and there is hardly an important 
building or architectural structure in the country 
that has not a story of such a sacrifice connected 
with its foundation, for the purpose of providing 
it with a ghostly guardian. Under the influwce 
of civilization and the pressure of governing author- 
ities of various kinds culminating in the fear of 
British law, actual human sacrifice has taken on 
modified forms of many sorts until the ariificial 
reddening of the fetish to procure for it the desired 
power of guardian and curer is all that remams 
of the original sacrificial ceremony. ^ , 

ATomiai. —Human sacrifice has given rise to 
a special fetish known as momid% still actively 
believed in and used under the necessary pro^ic 
modifications demanded by British law. But the 
veritable momiSi should consist of the ceremonially 
distilled fat or essence of a murdered boy, and. is 
believed to be of inestimable value as a cure and 
prophylactic. At the present day this unfortunate 
superstition gives rise to an nnreasonmg 
few in many parts of the country, as its successful 
Section iVattributed to Europeans. Surgeons 
with a taste for anatomy, freemasons (always 
reirarded by the ignorant masses as a land oi 
Srers), Md anatomical collectors for muse^s 
are especially exposed to suspicion in this connexion. 
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W. R. Lawrence, The Valley of Kashmir, do. 1896 jJ- Camp- 
bell, Thirteen Years among the Wild Tribes of Khondutan. do. 
1864 : P. Carnegy, Races, etc., of Oudh, Lucknow, 1868 ; 
Maepherson, Report upon the Khondo, Calcutta, 1^2 ; F. 
Buchanan, Journey through Mysore, Canara, and , 

3 vols., London, 1807; J. Tod, Annals of 2 vota., 

do. 1829-32 ; J, Malcolm, Ueitmr of Central Ii^a, 2 vote., do. 
1823; S. Hislop, Aboriginal Tribes of Central Nagpur. 

“ S. Growse, Mathura, a JDistnet Memoir^, AHahabad, 



Garhwal, Lodiana, 1894. . „ , t. • 

Of definitely historical books the foUowtog ““^y be . 

H M. Elliot; Hist, of India as told by 
fvolB., London, 1867-77;, J. Bwgs, oA of 
tTw Mahomedan \Power in India till * vote., do. low, 
D. Wright, Hist, of Nepal, Cambridge, 1877. ^ 

See also translations of vernacular works on the people . 
D Shea and A. Troyer, ed. of the Dabistdn, 8 vote., Pans, 
1848; G. A. Herklots, 

mann and Jarrett, ed. of Ain-i-Akban, 8 vote., Calcutta, 187^ 
fm^, E sichan. tr. of al-Birtol, f^ndon, 18^ Of. dso the 
foUowing dictionaries, glossaries, etc. : S. W. Fallon, Xlict. o/ 



Language, 

books devoted to folk-UlM, see esp. F. A. Steel “d R. C. 
Temple, Wideawake Storm, 

lempic, ^ Calcutta, 1880; M. Frere, Z><!ocaw 
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of Kashmir^ do. 1888 ; M. Stokes, Indian Fairy TaleSy Cal- 
cutui, 1879; J. Jacobs, Indian Fairy TaleSf London, 1898; 
C. Sw'ynnerton, Rdjd Masdlu, Calcutta, 188^ and Moinantic 
Tales from the Panjdh London, 1903. K-. C. TeMPLE. 

FICHTE, — The philosophical work of Fichte 
falls into two 'well -deli ned divisions, corresponding 
closely with his periods of residence in Jena and 
Berlin respectively. The work of the first period 
is that which has had the greatest inlhience on snb- 
se(iiient philosophical speculation, for it gave direc- 
tion to the advance which was made on Kant’s 
position by post-Kantian idealists, while his teach- 
ing during the second period was more popular in 
form and closely bound up with current political 
events. In the first period we have the Wuseiv- 
schaftslehre (quite inadequately translated as 
TMory of Knowledge) ^ the practical philosophy of 
the Theory of Natural Bight [Naturrecht) and of 
the Ethics {Sittenlehre)^ and the religious philo- 
sophy of the essay On the Ground of our Belief in 
the Dimne Govemmeiit of the Universe. In the 
second period we find Fichte’s final synthesis of 
Knowledge (sho'wn in the WissensckafisUhre to be 
purely formal), Will (established as the ground of 
reality), and the Divme Moral Order (in which the 
vocation of each individual is grounded). 

‘ From this point onwards the inquiry centres in that divine 
idea of the world which appears as the gruiding principle in the 
popular works, and which at first sight appears to have no im- 
mediate connection with the Wmenschajtslehre in its earlier 
form. In certain minor doctrines, the new expositions differ 
from the WissenschaftBlehre . . . but on the whole we find 
nothing in them to contradict or superBccie the WisBemchafts^ 
Uhre. They contidn a wider, more concrete view, to which 
WissemehaftsUhre may be regarded as an introduction* (Adam- 
son, Fichte, p. 190). 

Before descnbing the salient features of Fichte’s 
contribution to speculation, we must briefly sketch 
his life and indicate his chief writings. 

I. Life.— Johann Gottlieb Fichte (b. 1762) was 
the eldest son of a humble handicrafteman at 
Rammenau in Upper Lusatia, who had married 
the daughter of a %vell-to-do manufacturer. 

The boy was meditative and earnest, endowed with a remark- 
able memory, and very fond of reading. These characteristics, 
along with a certain obstinacy, were to have far-reaching 
effects upon his life. An accident brought his talents to the 
notice of a nobleman, who sent him first to a tutor, and then to 
a monastery-like and antiquated foundation-school at Schulp- 
forta, near Naumberg. 

At eighteen years of age he entered the theo- 
logical faculty at Jena, being transferred, however, 
to Leipzig in the following year. Theological diffi- 
culties, especially those arising out of the relation 
of Providence to the voluntary action of man, led 
him to take an ea^er interest in philosophy, and 
he frankly adopted the determinist position, in 
which the reading of Spinoza’s Ethics only served 
to confirm Mm. He was thrown on his ovm re- 
sources even before his University course was com- 
pleted, and after three years at Leipzig he spent 
some years as a tutor in various families, first in 
Saxony, and then in Zurich ; it was in Zurich that 
he met his future wife, a niece of KJopstock, In 
1790 he had a hard struggle against poverty in 
Leipzig, hut the autumn of that year brought him 
more pupils, among them one who desired to study 
the philosophy of Kant, This was a turning-point 
in his life. 

* A circumstance,' be writes to his betrothed, ‘which seemed 
the result of mere chance, led me to give myself up entirely to 
the study of the Kantian philosophy— a philosophy which re- 
strains the imagination, always too powerful in me, which rives 
understanding the sway, and which raises the whole spinfc bo 
an indescribable elevation above all earthly considerations. . . . 
It is difficult beyond all conception, and stands greatly in need 
of simplification. The principles, it is true, are hard specula- 
tions, vrith no direct bearing upon human life, hut their con- 
sequences are of the utmost importance for an age whose 
morality is corrupted at the fountain-head ; and to set these 
consequences before the world in a clear light would, I heheve, 
he doing it a good service. ... I am now thoroughly con- 
vinced that the human will is free, and that to be happy is not 
the purpose of our being,— but to deserve happiness.' 

Ill 1791, Fichte paid a visit to Kant at Kdiiigs- 


berg, and laid before him an essay entitled Kritik 
oiler OJfenbarung, and by some accident this was 
published anonymously. The philosophical world, 
already expecting a work on religion by Kant, 
assumed that the Kdnigsberg philosopher was the 
author, with the result that Mehte, once again a 
private tutor, found his book immediately famous. 
A tour in Switzerland, after his marriage in 1793, 
brought him into contact with Festaiozzi and other 
men of wide reputation. The 'writing of political 
pamphlets, and deep reflexion upon the diracuities 
of the Kantian philosophy, occnnied him until, in 
the spring of 1794, he accepted the post of Extra- 
ordinary Professor of Philosophy at Jena, then dis- 
tinguisfied as the centre of progresssive philosophi- 
cal and literary moveinents in Germany. His work 
at Jena, where his influence among the student® 
was remarkable, was cut short by an unfortunate 
attack upon him on the ground of his supposed 
atheism^ — an attack which he met without much 
tact. The result was that he resigned the chair, 
and before long he was compelled to make his way 
quietly to Berlin. There he at first moved in the 
circle of Schlegel, Schleiermacher, and others of 
the Romantic school, but it was not long before he 
found a more congenial and officially more in- 
fluential circle of friends. Obtaining permission 
to lecture in Berlin, he gathered round him an 
audience containing most distinguislied scholars 
and statesmen. At Erlangen in 1805 he delivered 
a number of lectures, including the famous coarse 
on The Nature of the Scholar. 

In at the conclusion of the war with France, which had 
interrupted his residence in Berlin, Fichte was chosen to frame 
for the proposed University of Berlin a constitution which 
should ensure its efficiency and success— a task p«;cuijarly con- 
genial to him. Unfortunately, a change in the management of 
the scheme led to the rejection of his remarkable and far- 
sighted proposals. 

With patriotic disregard of the risks he was 
running, lie delivered his Addresses to the German 
FeopU during the winter of 1807'~8, 'wdiile Berlin 
was occupied by the French, and his services to- 
wards the regeneration of Prussia were recognized 
by his election as first Rector of the University of 
Berlin in 1810. While in the strenuous service of 
his Fatherland, he was stricken down by a fever 
contracted from his wife, who had laboured in the 
overflowing hospitals for five months, and he died 
on 27th January 1814. 

2. Writings.— The Kritik aller Offenharung ap- 
peared in 1792 ; it was an attempt to carry rhe 
principles of Kant’s critical method into the in- 
vestigation of the possibility of revealed religion. 
Its interest lies in the emphasis which Fichte thus 
early laid upon the practical reason as the clue to 
speculative problems. In 1794 it was followed 
by tJher den BegrW der Wissemchaftslehre, a tract 
containing a purely formal sketch of his first Jena 
lectures, which has unfortunately been frequently 
used as the most adequate source for a knowledge 
of Fichte’s system. While at Jena, Fichte cte- 
veloped his speculative principle (described below) 
in a series of works dealing with its theoretical 
and practical grounds and implications, including 
Grundlage dergesmvmten Wissenschaftsiehre(1794)t 
Grundlage des NaturrecMs (1796), Erste und mmiie 
Einleitungin die WissemcImftslekre(l7WI), 
einer neuen Darstellung aer WusenscJmftshhre 
(1797) which expounds the philosophical system as 
a whole, and ^stem der Stttenlehre (1798). After 
leaving Jena, Fichte came under influences which 
resulted in a more popular exposition and a less 
intellectual idealism; the keen dialectic of the 
Wissenschaffslehre made way for the ethical ideal- 
ism of Die BesUmmung des Menschen (ISOO), the 
theoretical socialism of Der geschlossene Sandpls- 
stood (1801), the elevated spiritual insight of fiber 
dots Wesen des GUehrtm (1805), the acute analysis 
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of current culture and thought of Grundzuge des I 
gegmwartigen Zeitalters (1806), and for the hold | 
reconciliation of life and thought in religion which 
is found in the Anweisung zum seligen Leben (1806). 
When Prussia was invaded in 1805 by Napoleon, 
Fichte’s patriotism, which had led him to make the 
unsuccessful appeal to be allowed to accompany the 
Prussian troops as^ a preacher of ‘ fire and sword,’ 
found expression in the Beden an die Deutschen — 
addresses which survey the characteristics of the 
German people out of which the new State may be 
built up, and expound the steps to be taken in 
order to utilize the freedom and vitality of the 
nation. 

( 1 ) The Jena Period, — {a) Wissenschafts- 
lehre. — Fichte’s problem was set for him W the 
unresolved difficulties of Kant’s system. By an 
analysis of knowledge and an investigation of the 
result, for knowledge, of the existence of the unity 
of self-consciousness, Kant attempted to explain 
experience. But the result of his method seemed 
to be that two elements, each of which has mean- 
ing only as related to the other, are equally neces- 
sary for experience, though the relation is a purely 
negative one. 

* What Kant, however, does not perceive, is that . . . these 
two worlds are essentially relative to each other, so that either, 
taken apart from the other, becomes an empty abstraction. 
He has, indeed, proved that existence unrelated to a conscious 
life is such an abstraction. But it is clear that the pure self, 
in its universality — as opposed to all the matter of the desires 
— is equally abstract. To will the self, and only the self, is to 
will nothing at all. Self-consciousness always implies conscious- 
ness of something else than self, and could not exist without 
it. Self-determination, therefore, though it may be relatively 
opposed to determination by the not-self, cannot be absolutely 
opposed to it, for with the not-self the self also would disappear* 
(E. Caird, Hegel, Edinburgh, 1$96, p. 124 f.). 

Fichte refused to start with any abstract notion. 
Certainty to Mm rested on intuition, though he 
meant by intuition neither the Kantian mode of 
knowing things-in-themselves nor the conscious- 
ness of the Absolute (of Schelling), but what he 
called in his later writings the free activity of the 
Ego. 

The best-known es^ression of this starting-point is found in 
the Grundlage der Wissenschaftslehre, where it is reached by 
a highly artificial method, which cannot be reproduced in brief. 
The procedure is to assume that any; one who considers what 
happens when he calls himself ‘ I * will find that he is at the 
game time both object and subject. But this primitive activity 
of consciousness (its self-affirmation) is known to the Ego only 
through reflexion, that is, through limitation. In other words, 

* the Ego determines ’ and ‘ the Ego is determined.’ The only 
solution of this contradiction is found in the proposition ‘ the 
Ego partly determines itself and is partly determined.’ From 
this position the theoretical Wissenschaftslehre analyzes the 
necessary modes of intelligence which are involved in the 
opposition between non-Ego and Ego. Fichte was quite aware, 
and held, that this has only formal worth. The practical 
Wiesenschcjtslehre (Sittenlehre) makes an advance. If the Ego 
is to unite the pure activity of self-affirmation and the limited, 
determined activity, ‘it must be an activity which is at the 
same time, though not in the same sense, finite ; it must be an 
infinite striving. Striving implies opposition. . . . Thus the 
practical activity of the Ego is the ground of the Anstoss 
fopposition], which renders intelligence possible’ (Adamson, 

mi 


{h) Prmtical philosophy. —The Theory of Natural 
Eight and the Moral rhil. are deductions from the 
first principles of the Wissenschaftslehrsy and lay 
down a series of stages marking the realization of 
the practical Ego. The Ego, on the principles of 
the earlier investigation, must affirm itself, be i 
aware of its own activity. It can be so aware I 
only in so far as it is practical, willing. ‘ The 
practical Ego is the Ego of original self-conscious- 
ness ; a rational being immediately perceives itself 
only in willing; and, were it not practical, would 
perceive neither itself nor the world— would not 
be an intelligence at all. Will is in a special sense 
the essence of reason ’ ( Werhe^ iii. 20 f . ; and see 
Adamson, 181). This striving is a feature^ of con- 
sciousness only to the extent that consciousness 
is limits, and the Ego is really a system of im- 


pulses, or strivings partially but not absolutely 
opposed. 

Fichte examines the implications of the principle that the 
Ego, to be self-consciousness, must affirm itself as acting freely ; 
and hfe results are his theory of right or rights. Freedom of 
action involves the existence of a sphere of action, a world 
against which the activity is to be directed. Fichte further 
deduces the existence of a plurality of individuals, and the 
external world is the means of communication between such 
free intelligences. Still further, the co-existence of such free 
persons is possible only if they stand in a relation of right and 
law (JRecht) to each other. The theory of right establishes 
(1) prinntive^ right, the right to be not a mere means but a 
cause (involving personal freedom and property). To assure this 
right, there must also be (2) right of coercion, the agreement 
in a commonweal by mutual contract that violations of the 
former shall be annulled by its contrary. Hence (3) the political 
rights of free contract, of legislative and of executive authority. 
Socialist principles regarding State-control of trade, labour, and 
money are deduced ^f. the Geschlossene Handelsstaat). The 
system of rights arises from the conflict of the freedom of one 
subject with that of others ; similarly, the conflict of motives 
in any one person gives rise to the system of duties of Fichte’s 
Theory of Morals or Duties (Sittenlehre). The pure spring of 
action, the tendency to freedom for the sake of freedom, finds 
beside it the instinct of self-preservation, the aim of which is 
enjoyment, not freedom. Fichte points out that these are not 
really contradictory; transcendentally, they are both expres- 
sions of the fundamental activity of the Ego. Their union is 
effected when an act materially (by obedience to the natural 
principle) regards the world of sense, and formally (obeying the 
pure principle) affirms freedom from the world of sense. But 
the Ego, so long as it remains a self-conscious Ego, cannot be 
completely free from limitation, so that the moral end lies in 
infinity. Moral action is, therefore, a series of acts, no one of 
which is indifferent; the moral vocation of man is not one 
definite thing, but a series of vocations, and the moral law is, 

‘ Continually fulfil your vocation.’ Conscience is the feeling of 
harmony in a given case between the empirical and the pure 
Ego, an assurance immediately given. 

(c) Philosophy of religion . — ^In Ms first Essay in 
the critical style, the Critique of all Eevelation, 
Fichte attempted to apply the critical principles 
to the question of the possibility, the form, and 
the content of any revelation, thus filling a gap 
in the Kantian system. The importance of this 
Essay lies in the stress which he already lays 
upon the practical side of that system. Within 
the earlier system of Fichte there was no place 
for the conception of God as creative, or as personal. 
Kant had shown the possibility of the existence of 
Natural Keligion, as involved in the necessity of 
the practical postulates of God and immortality ; 
Revealed Religion, Fichte tried to show, rests upon 
the morally imperfect condition of those to whom 
the revelation is made, and any revelation must he 
in harmony with the moral law. It is of the Divine 
moral law, not of God, that we read in the treatise 
which led to Fichte’s removal from Jena. ^ Belief 
in the moral order of the universe is belief in God, 
and there is no other ; only by reason of the neces- 
sities of intelligence do we regard this order as 
substance or person. 

(2) The Berlin Period.— (a) The Nature of 
Man . — The harmony which Fichte had tried to 
establish between cognition and will, by means of 
the conception of the moral order, received during 
the Berlin period more elaborate treatment; the 
Wissenschaftslehre, so often taken as Fichte’s last 
word, is merely introductory to the whole of what 
is contained in the Popular Works. The clearest 
exposition of the later synthesis is found in Die 
Bestimmung des Menschen of 1800 {Pop. Works^ i. 
321 ff.). The three sections of this work— Doubt, 
Knowledge, and Faith — state the positions of 
Naturalism, Theoretical Idealism, and Practical 
(or Ethical) Idealism. Naturalism leaves us with 
the conflict of natural necessity and freedom, 
Knowledge is shown to be purely formal ; but in 
the third book the end of existence is declared to 
be not knowledge, but action. 

In the secfion entitled ‘ Faith,’ Fichte shows that the attempt 
to analyze the feeling of free activity by reason only revive 
the sceptical doubts described in the section entitled ‘Doubt. 
We must simply accept the impulse to independence, pd realize 
that ‘thought is not supreme, but founded on our striving e:^^ 
gies.* ‘The true dignity of my understanding fills me with 
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reverence. It is no longer the deceptive mirror which reflects 
a series of empty pictures, proceeding from nothing and tending 
to nothing ; it is bestowed upon me for a great purpose. Its cul- 
tivation for this purpose is entrusted to me ; it is placed in my 
hands, and at my hands it wdll be required.* ‘ We do not act 
because we know, but we know because we are called upon to 
act. The practical reason is the root of all reason.’ 

The moral results which follow from this position 
are clear. * Not merely to know, hut according to 
thy knowledge to do, is thy vocation.' Fichte 
would, however, have us remember that others 
also are busy doing. ‘ Assume it as already known 
that they can give a purpose to their own being 
wholly by themselves, and independently of thee ; 
never interrupt the accomplishment of this pur- 
pose, but ratner further it to the utmost of thy 
power/ The vocation of the race is to form itself 
into one single body, each part of which shall be 
in intimate contact with every other. All has 
tended to this end, and much of the way is already 

E assed over. Man has attained to a more eompre- 
ensive, more energetic freedom. ‘When once 
eveiy useful discovery made at one end of the 
earth is at once communicated to all other parts, 
then, without further interruption, with united 
strength and equal step, humanitj shall move 
onward to a higher culture, of which we can at 
present form no concwtion.' But an even greater 
Order appears ; the Btemal World, in which 
are and live even now, the world in which Will 
is the first link in a chain of consequences that 
stretches through the whole invisible realms of 
spirit, rises before us, Gh>d, the Divine Will, is 
the bond of union between finite wills within that 
world, and our true life is a life of active endeavour 
to co-operate with other willing persons, fulfilling 
OUT respective vocations while respecting their 
freedom, ^ided by conscience, which is fibe felt 
harmony ^tween the natural tendency and the 
tendency to freedom. 

Orestive life reveals itself in a different ebape in each comer 
of the universe as the power by which we ourselves were formed. 
Here it streams as 8 elf-<a:eatingamdseH-forining matter through 
human veins and musdes, and pours out its abundance into me 
tree, the plant, and the mm. There it ieax» and dances as 
spontaneous activity in me animal, and appears in ever-new 
forms. ‘ Everything that lives and movi^ follows this universal 
impulse.* Through that which to others ^med a mere dead 
mara, Pichte saw this life rising in ever-incr«wing growth, no 
longer the ever-recurring circle, or the eternally repeated play. 
* It Is not Death that IdUs, but the more living life which, con- 


cealed behind the former, burste forth into new development. 
Death and Birth are bub the struggle of Life with iteelf to 
assume a more glorious and congenial form.* 

{b) The Wav of the Blessed Life (tr. uuder that 
title in the Popular Works ). — This deals with the 
ultimate question of the relation of finite spirits to 
the universe of which they are parts. In the second 
part of that work, Fichte offera a history of the dif- 
lerent stages (distinguishing five) of that refiexion 
by which the relation is apprehended. The first 
three stages are those described in The Nature of 
Man^ where it is shown that the life of Faith is 
the acceptance of, and self-sacrifice for, the ideas 
on which rest art, science, and political life. But 
man can rise yet higher, for hii failure to realixe 
the Divine Will in his own action forces him in upon 
himself, so that he may comprehend what that is 
which he loves and after which he strives. Man 
so lives that ‘in the conduct of each individual 
there may be manifested purely that form which 
the Divine nature has assumed in this particular 
individual ; that each individual may recognize 
God as He is outwardly manifested in the conduct 
of all other men ; that all others may vempiim 
God as He is manifested in the conduct of this 
particular individual; and that thus God alone 
may be ever manifested in all outward appearance,* 
The fifth and last sta^ is that in which the finite 
spirit apprehends in thought the intimate relations 
in whicn he and all other finite spirits are bound 
together in one community of free intelligences, 
moved and upheld by one purpose. 

LnmAvxm3L---Werjh«^ the collected works, 11 vola, edited imd 
armnged by Flcbte's son, I. H, Fichte (vols. i,-vlii, Bonn, 
18i5-46. and vols. ix.-ad., 18S4-S6) ; Ths Popular WorJts 0, 
F%oMe*f tr. W. Smith, 2 vols., l»ondon, IW, with a memoir of 
the author prepared from materials derived from J. <?. jWcAfs's 
Zrtftsn tend tiUrarischer J^ru^wechmt^ by I. H, Fichti, S vols,, 
Leipsdg, 1862 : The Science of Rights and Ths Seimiu of Knmth 
lodge, tr. A. E. Kroegcr, with introd, by W, T. Harris, London, 
1889; On the Nature of the and The Charaoteristm of 

the Present Age, tr, W. Smith, both ocmtained in the Poptdar 
Wori^ already mentioned ; C. C. Mrerett, Fichte’s Soimoe of 
Knowledge, Chicago, 1884 ; R. Adamson, Fichte, I^ondon, 1881 
(see also his Peodopmmt of Modem Philosopkg, Bdinb. and 
bond. 1908); F. C A Schwcrlcr, Hist, of Phil, tr. with a 
note by J. H. Stirling, Edinburgh, 1867 (see also other Histories 
of Philosophy, notably those of K, Fischer, Erdmann, and 
Wlndelband) ; T. Carlyle, On Beroes, Lect. vt ; A Lassoa, 
J. <?. Fichte %m Verhdltnm zu Kirche und Staat, Berlin, ITO; 
F. Zimmer, J. Q. Mehte’s Bel^monsphiiomphie, Berlin, l^TS, 4 
HAROLD E. B. SPKIGHT. 
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